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A Program for Small Business tends to provide better service to the tion on business tret market condi- 





ouumaieine public < lower costs, than d big tions, and ed f ( re- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS bu in > Operating under semimonopoiy ultS OL economic 1! ren in th Dusi- 
: condition n { l; and 
OF 1; and 
The relative importance of small busi- T lem of f l 
— aan 2 I mall busi ird. ih I f l 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 1 the American economy may business, wi i ( ’ 
OF MINNESOTA ] by the following statis- tax reel, nda tne pr ] ol ring 
+ TTC _ LAD MORAN &FFTTIES ic A d he Ur S ites t | and rn mf I Lne 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ei hec s a ee ee ee eee ee oT eee 
pureau oO! tne nsus, there were approx- mall busing lirm 
turdan ’ fr 047 . , "A hs 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 I ely 3.317.000 busin 
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‘ = . 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is a inginthe UnitedS i 
well-recognized fact that the small in- number over 1,500,000 fi: 
I 





dividually owned and operated f srcent—were one-man ents re nd be b \ rt 
business enterprise is the cornerstone Where the owner was t manage! 1 problems Vv 
upon which our free competitive econ- himself did all the work without benefit 


omy is built. Small business also pro- Of additionalemployees. Another 1,221 
vides the economic foundation for lib- 099 firms—about 40 percent—emplo) 
eral capitalist democracy in the United three worl 5, and ¢ 2 
States. This is why I have always been 305,000 firms employed between 4 and 
very concerned with the welfare employ Big business—those firms 5 P 
of small business, and, as a Member of employing more than 50 workers—adds pi : 

Congress. I have al ys urged the adop- up to only about 52,000 firms. poe eee eae ee ' a - ‘ : 


m © 
~ 
~ 
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: . Tr } > 4 } T t 1 pl 1 ild ‘ 
tion of those governmental policies which 4n 0 wort > pel Ol al DUSI~ — eat, ’ : 
would create the conditions necessary " firms in America employ 1 than ° 
} , ‘ btn 5 oahorer and » ~—" S ; : 
for the gro 1 and prosperity of the 2% lab refs, and’ can pi age . : 
small business unit. initely cl fied : nall b A 


l ~ 
noticed that nearly everyone gives lip- "UMber ol firms rept —- ssl : = 
‘vice to the needs of small business. n (i. e. those firms Coup yin 00 = we » & OFder LO | ; = 
At the same time I have observed that ™or aed Porty-five pet — Ser a en x 


no one does anything abou: finding solu- persons employed in busi ; are ¢ 


Since coming to Congress I have Compared with 2 percent of the total The strict enfor« I existing 


- bu i l I 1 
tions to the specific problems confronting 82&ed in all busine 0} tions—55 on the part of the hain nd 
the small businessmen in America. Percent are working for big business. bu monopoli 
Hence it seems pi ‘hi i he t l ¢ ! ! : 





I r that I take this Thirty-five percent of the total dollar Tl opoly problem is ¢ 
opportunity to discuss the position of the wumMe ¢ ons i central qu 
small business form of organization with- Gucted by small busi firms, as com- welfare and future « 
in the American economic system, and : tne 1g 
outline what I believe to be a sound pro- 


} +4 — » : ‘ A! Wn } } 

gram for the preservation and expansion pe vail ( Jeen 

c - 1% 2) rye iY +} : 
of this form of business enterprise. = = caer sae ( nge I led 

3 world, ( 35 percent of the ¢ 1d ; 
THE PLACE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN OUR ECONOMY ad iu { l 
e = volun DU t ) y ( J 7 , 
Before beginning this discussion, it is e¢gnsiq 1 by t Cc : 


I 
proper to define precisely what is meant nen i _ ee 
by small business. According to the ~~ x a. ~~. - 
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that eight banking houses now 

( 106 of the 200 corpora- 
du Pont, Melle and Rocke- 

f lone control 11 percent 


( 200 ! ( oratiolr 


h of economic 
ly ’ 


1 been taking 
I i ly ¢ re mall business 

( 0.000 si 1] busine 

! ir, and ther ure 
)UL0 I r small b I units 
( than in 1941 

j monono ire the No. 1 
t ) ! l ice of small 
| Asal of the unfair busi- 
corporations 
i ll busin find 
it « in i competitive 
I and ¢ 1 many go bankrupt. 
hi 1] busir fall victims to 
1 mi 1 as a result of merger 


. According to the re- 
ited States Federal Trade 
ome 1,800 small businesses 


\ wallowed Jp through mergers and 
ace ions between 1941 and 1945; the 
total combincd ets of these 1,800 firms 


was $4,100,000 000 or about 5 percent of 


the total combined assets of all manu- 
fac firms in 1943. The Federal 
Trade Commission also reports that the 
rate of merger in 1946 was increasing in 
tempo, 


MONOPOLIES A THREAT 
In addition to being a threat to small 
businesses which are so vital to the public 
weliare, monopolies are definitely detri- 
menial to the entire consuming public. 
Monopolies méan higher prices on com- 


modities of public consumption, which 
means exploitation of the consumer. 
Monopolies also restrict production and 
employment, and suppress inventions 
which micht be utilized to raise the 
American standard of living. They are 
a th to our free competitive system. 
As the Kefauver report stated, monopo- 
lies are becoming more dangerous, and 


unless they are checked, there is the 
danger that the industrial titans will 
use their economic strength to gain too 
much power over the political and social 
life of the Republic, and will eventualiy 
S ir traditionally American free 
and independent enterprise. 

Un to this time, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been unable to check this trend 
toward monopoly. This failure is due 
largely to the lack of adequate informa- 

ion facilities to study and discover 
monopoly practices; the lack of funds for 
the enforcement agencies of the Anti- 


ue ¢ 


trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Federal Trade Commission; 
and existing loopholes in present anti- 
tru i 


ANTIMONOPOLY PROGRAM 
The correction of these weaknesses in 
thie p nt antitrust policy, and the de- 
velopment of a sound Government pro- 
gram to check the further growth of 


monopoly, requires that the following 
steps be taken: 
First. A Presidential Directive should 


be issued laying down an over-all Gov- 
ernment policy regarding monopolies to 
activize all Government agencies whose 
work either directly or indirectly touches 
on the monopoly problem, and to coor- 
dinaie the work of these agencies in 


, 


checking monopoly. There {is a lack of 
such a policy at the present time. Some 
agencies not only have little interest in 
checking monopoly, but actually follow 
policies which promote concentration. 
For example, the War Assets Adminis- 
tration has favored big business in the 


Gisposal of surplus war property; the 
War Production Board and the Army 
and Navy Departments have favored 


monopolistic companies in the letting of 
Government contracts. 

A general order from the office of the 
P dent would discourage those devart- 
ments now helping the growth of monop- 
oly, and would coordinate the antitrust 
policies of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Batter liaison between 
the Department of Commerce, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the Anti- 
trust Division could also be accomplished 
by such an order. 

Second. There should be an increase in 
the research and information facilities 
of the Department of Commerce to study 
and report on the growth of monopoly, 
and the existence of monopolistic prac- 
tices, as well as follow-up studies on those 
caces involving antitrust suits to discover 
whether previous actions actually had the 
desired effect. 

Third. There should be an increase in 
the appropriation of adequate funds for 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice so that existing anti- 
trust laws may be enforced effectively. 
The Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has always been under- 
staffed, and short of funds, and this has 
prevented that agency from meeting its 
responsibilities. For example, the total 
staff of this agency on April 1, 1947, con- 
sisted of 333 persons, of which 143 were 
functioning in field units, 190 were law- 
yers, 20 were economists, and the re- 
mainder being clerical help. Due to the 
lack of staff, only 50 antitrust actions 
take place each year from among an an- 
nual average of 650 complaints—a ratio 
of 1 case to 138 complaints of monopolistic 
practices. 

The annual budget of the Antitrust 
Division has never exceeded $2,000,000 
except on one occasion—yvyet the Hartford 
Empire Co. spent over $2,000,000 to de- 
fend itself in one antitrust action taken 
by the Government. In the Madison oil 
case, the Antitrust Division had five 
lawyers against 103 for the defendant. 

In my opinion, the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice should have 
a minimum budget of $5,000,000 per 
year—the budget of the Federal Trade 
Commission should also be increased 
commensurate to their antimonopoly 
efforts. 

Fourth. The present antitrust laws 
should be amended to plug all loopholes 
which permit big business to continue 
certain monopolistic practices. Most 
certainly section 7 of the Clayton Act 
should be amended to cover acquisition 
of assets as well as stock, and other loop- 
holes in these laws should be plugged. 
Another needed reform is the increasing 
of penalties for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Under the present law, a 
monoply may make a million dollars as 
a result of illegal practices and then get 
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off with a fine of $10,000. It is a com- 
mon practice for such companies to set 
aside funds for the payment of such fines 
in advance and then calmly proceed to 
violate the law, knowing that profits 
from their illegal acts will more than 
offset fines imposed. 

It is recommended that civil penalties 
be provided for violations of antitrust 
laws which will be proportionate to the 
illegal gains—for example, twice the 
monopoly profits. This would remove 
the present opportunity for profit from 
continuous and deliberate violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

The law should also be amended to 
sxrovide a mandatory increase in crimi- 
nal penalties for repeated violations of 
antitrust laws. Few monopolists ever 
go to prison for violation of these laws; 
the courts have authority to prescribe 
prison terms but they have not ecxXer- 
cised this power. If prison terms were 
mandatory on a second violation, mo- 
nopolists would be discouraged from 
breaking the law. 

In my opinion, the adoption of these 
reforms in the Federal Government’s 
antitrust program would go far toward 
the checking of monopoly, and would re- 
move this threat to the future of small 
business in America. 

PROPOSAL NO. 2: REVISE EXISTING PATENT LAWS 


The existing patent laws should be re- 
vised to prohibit the present misuse of 
patent rights by big business to suppress 
inventions, to restrict production, and to 
stifle competition. 

It is common knowledge that the great 
corporations, monopolies, and cartels are 
able to utilize present patent laws to 
limit the production of new products, or 
to prevent the production of products 
which are needed hy the public. 

The example of the German firm of 
I. G. Farben and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey may be cited. These two com- 
panies entered into a cartel agreement 
in 1929 regarding the trade secret for the 
production of synthetic rubber, and co- 
operated in preventing the use of this 
secret to build up the American synthetic 
rubber industry. This monopoly in syn- 
thetic rubber was not broken until World 
War II when the need for such action 
was necessary to win the war. For many 
years the patent on fluorescent lighting 
was held off the market because it would 
provide more light per kilowatt-hour 
than ordinary light bulbs, and thus affect 
the profits of private power companies. 

The Congress should enact statutes 
preventing further restrictions of use of 
a patent in violation of antitrust laws, 
and prevent monopolists from collecting 
royalties under such patents. Legisla- 
tion should also be enacted to require 
compulsory licensine of patents that are 
not put to full use. 

PROPOSAL NO. 3: A FEDERAL PROGRAM OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

The Federal Government should em- 
bark on a comprehensive program of 
scientific research, the results of which 
would be the common property of the 
people of the Nation, and be made avail- 
able to all business. At the present time, 
one-third of all applied research is con- 
ducted by 12 corporations, and big busi- 
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ni gene! y controls most of the re- 

Ss Of ali res rch for their own | I 
Recently ne Eightie Co ess 
.dopted the Science Foundation law, 
which provides Federal funds for re- 
h in the fields of medical, physical, 


nd biological sciences. This program 
ht well be extended to research in ap- 
science industrial hnol 
with the findings being made available to 
small businessman. I want to say 

o that the “pork barrel” policy of giv- 
ing the results of Federal-financed re- 
search to a few great corporations should 


be stopped. 


and 





BUSINESS 

A special Bureau of Small Business 
should be created in the Department of 
Commerce to provide needed services for 
small At 


business alone A the presen 
tim l 


there is an Office of Small Business 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, but this agency is under- 
ffed and unable to meet the needs of 
small business. 
This office should be 
well-staffed bureau, which would develop 
an information program on the facts of 
business, on improved business methods, 
on marketing information, and so forth. 
In other words, this agency would pro- 
vide facts to business on all phases of 
heir activity, and should be a vigorous 
and aggressive protagonist for strength- 
mpetitive position of small 


expanded into a 


ening the c 
busines 
LIBERALIZE RFC 
POLICIES 


LENDING 


The lending policies of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and other 
Federal credit should be liber- 


agencies, 


alized so as to provide capital and credit 
to small business and equal terms with 
big busine 


One of the major problems of the sma!l 
businessman is that of finance. It is of- 
ten difficult to obtain investment capital 
to start or expand small business; dur- 
ing hard times the great private finan- 
cial institutions often destroy small busi- 
ness by the indiscriminate withdrawal 
of commercial credit. The major burden 
of furnishing investment and commer- 
cial credit to small business should of 
necessity remain private, yet it is de- 
sirable that direct Government loans 
should be avai the small busi- 
nessman when private funds dry up due 
to depression. 

The present RFC small-busine 
program does not meet the needs of 
S jusiness. The RFC lending policy 
big business, has 
financial requirements of 
the Sep- 





lable to 


s loan 


it 
put 


According to 





Ser 
tember 1946 RFC field-office report, 
only 265 direct loans to small busines 


were approved during the month out of 
5,518 applications—95 percent rejections 
as compared to 5 percent loans granted. 
This alone reveals the anti-small-busi- 
ness bias of the RFC. 

It is time that the RFC realizes the 
importance of small business in our econ- 
omy, and develop a liberal loan policy 
with respect to the smal}! businessman. 
Cong."ess can contribute to such a pro- 
gram by providing additional capital 

irces to the RFC for such purposes, 


resourt 
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I ss, cOrporations with net 
t el $50,000 ; r v I re sul t 

to 3-pel t normal i rtax 
while business firms with net assets be- 
low $50,000 are taxed a rate of 21 per- 
on the first $5,000, 23 percent on the 


315.000 and increases in p 


Nn) are t only 11 
1 1 iY Ss ] 

sucn undistributed pro a ] f 

un isonab imulation \ a the 
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I am convinced that small business 
would benefit if a greater tax differentia] 
is provided. The present corporation tax 
should be reduced on business firms with 
net assets of less than $50,000 to enable 
{ m to ) k int he b I thelr 
earn 1 th help them comr 
a t cnain-st e comp 
At same time, the taxing power might 
well be used to check monopoly by re- 
imposin e € s-profits tax on t 

“at corporations and broadening the 
applic of the undistributed earn- 
ings tax 

PE R L I aN N 

ESS R¢ PERITY 

The b guaranty for the future of 
mall business i in the last analysis—a 
program of full production, full employ- 
ment and neral prosperity for the Na- 
tion. During periods of depression small 
busine has the highest casualty rate, 
while the monopolies increase their eco- 
nomic power. On the other hand, dur- 


ing periods of prosperity smal 
flourishes and prospers. 

The proper method of promoting small 
business, therefore, is to maintain a sta- 
bilized economy and maximum produc- 
tion. Congress should enact tho oli- 
cies needed to maintain high purchasing 
power in the hands of the farmer and 
the laborer which will, in turn, guaran- 
tee prosperity for the businessman. The 
key to busing prosperity ls a prosper- 
ous citizenry who have money in their 


pocke to buy the products of the 


Such a program for national full em- 
ployment should include the extension 
of social-security benefits, old-: pen- 
sion a good wage policy, a Federa 


’ 

l 
health program, and long-range Federal 
housing program. In addition, tl 
ernment should formulate a program de- 
signed to develop the Nation’s national 
resources—the MVA and the St. Law- 
rence waterway would be included in 
this category—and extend the Roosevelt 
farm program—soil conservation, farm 


tenant, REA, and farm marketing pro- 
grams—to provide prosperity t the 
farmer, 
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n they are 1 iving in Eng- 

most of them are now lo- 

! From the infor ion I have 

1 on th ibject it appears that 

t ‘former Polish soldiers are 

( i i the barracks formerly occu- 
prisoners of war and that many 

f them are prevented from going into 
I Thus they are more or less re- 
d to occupations involving physi- 

( or manual labor and they are living 
nly slightly above a subsistence income. 
If these assertions are true is it any won- 
der why these former fighting men wish 


come to America. I requ the Im- 

tion and Naturalization Subcom- 

n » during their trip to Europe to go 

to Great Britain and investigate the 
t of the former Polisn sold 

owe that much to our former fighting 


dso much courege dur- 
Moreover, I want them to 
et and become acquainted with some 
these Polish soldiers I am satisfied 
t if they do they will report favorably 
on H. R. 3620 
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Un l to extend my remarks I 
\ { following copy of H. R. 3620 
\ 1 1} ad n to r 
. 2 I Ar nd | 
I l, ¢ , Th } (1) 
ed P i und I 
< ( during ) pe d be - 
mber 1, 1939 d ¢ rM 8 
194 nd (2) } May 15, 1947, did 
d Polanc he United & iet & ial- 
I ublic re ult d I i - 
ed t United i ali Re- 
} lmitted qu im- 
t he United § f pe nent 
( rhe w d eunn ried child 
or ¢ ( 1, of such person, who are accom- 
a | Wir to join h it his re- 
( hall b itted nonquota 
t e United St for per- 
n residence 
( As used this a 
he term “Polish Army” means (1) 
the armed forces of the government and peo- 
] f Poland during the pericd beginning 
Septen 1, 1939, and ending September 30, 
1939, and (2) the armed forces of the Polish 
( ernment-in-Exile which was formed in 
193 n Paris, France: and 
] The term “Poland,” when used in a 
me inhical sense, means the territory sub- 
( oO governmental control by the Republic 
f Poland as of May 15, 1947. 


shall 


, Admissions under this act 
terminate on December 31, 1951. 





American Military Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS@ 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of July 25, 
1947: 
PATTERSON DEPARTS WITH WARNING 
States Lacks READY ForRcE 


UNITED 


Robert P. Patterson headed today for a 
rest on his New York farm after warning in 
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a farewell press conference as Secretary of 
War that potentially powerful America 1s 
low in “ready military strength.” 


He said that as a private citizen he would 


do his utmost to see that universal military 
training is adopted. 

Describing the atomic bomb as “a strong 
asset’’ for the time being at least, he urged 
th the United States continue making 


until international accord is 


mic weapons 


SCROLL AND TRAY PRESENTED 

Mr. Patterson was honored at a farewell 
dinner in the Pentagon last night by Presi- 
dent Truman and military and civilian lead- 
ers of the War and Navy Departments who 
had worked closely with the retiring Cabinet 
member 

A scroll and a silver tray—which Mr. Tru- 
man personally polished with his handkKer- 
chief—was presented to Mr. Patterson by the 
Army General §& tT as a token of high 
c em and in appreciation of the privileges 
of serving “under the inspiring leadership 






of a ¢ American and a good and loyal 
Idi 
The tray was engraved with the names of 
General Eis¢ wer, Chief of Staff, and other 
oimcer 


TO PRACTICE LAW 
Kenneth C 


PLANS 

Mr. Patterson, who swore in 
Royall as his successor yesterday, planned 
to leave Washington today for his farm at 
Cold Springs, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He 
said he would “rest” at farming for a few 
weeks before returning to the practice of law 


in New York City. 

At his farewell press conference yesterday, 
Mr. Patterson pointed out that the United 
States “has potential strength of a military 


character not equaled by any other nation 
But, he said, “on the point of ready mili- 


tary igth the picture is not the same.” 
He added that American armed forces “are 
scarcely adequate to the discharge of our 


occupation tasks,” 





My Report to You on the Record of 
the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a real pleasure that, with 
all due humility, I can report to my con- 
stituents with just pride upon the work 
of the Eightieth Congress and the part 
I have had in it as their Representative. 

As I look back in my mind’s eye upon 
the historic first 7 months of 1947, I real- 
ize that no single oral or printed state- 
ment could encompass all that I should 
like to report upon. Anticipating that is 
one reason why I have tried to keep my 
district informed, on a weekly basis, 
through reports over the radio and in 
the press. Today, however, it is my pur- 
pose to summarize the high lights of ac- 
complishment of the first Congress to 
have a Republican majority since 1930. 

We can understand what has been done 
only by viewing it in its true perspective 
as it looms up against the background of 
what has gone before. In November 1946, 
the people of America overwhelmingly 


voted for a change—a change for the 
American way of life. The issues in that 
campaign were summarized by the his- 
toric phrase which 4ppeared on Dbill- 
boards across the land, “Had enough? 
Vote Republican!” 

The bill of particulars epitomized by 
that short statement was a long «nd sor- 
did story of mismanagement in Wash- 
ington. That mismanagement was char- 
acterized by confusion, corruption, con- 
trols and communism in high places. 
Sixteen years of New Deal had led us 
from WPA to war and to a shortage 
of everything including shortening. 
Strange to find, after 2 years of peace 
there was an increasing scarcity of sugar, 
meat, automobiles, white shirts, toilet 
tissue, gasoline, soap, farm machinery, 
lumber, nylon hosiery, and apparently 
everything else we thought should be a 
part of American life, including freedom. 
In place of the necessities of life we were 
given propaganda, black markets, regi- 
mentation, bureaucracy, class exploita- 
tion, deficit spending, machine politics, 
labor viclence, questionnaires, CiO dic- 
tation and political answers to economic 
questions. 

Republicans promised to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the people’s hair and 
back into the people’s hands. Repub- 
licans promised lower taxes, a labor law 
putting labor and management on equal 
footing before the law, elimination of un- 
necessary wartime controls, a reduction 
in Federal spending, a balanced budget, 
and elimination from the public pay rolls 
of thousands of bureaucrats, especially 
those with Russian accents or philosoph- 
ies. Those were the promises. How 
about the performance? As Al Smith 
used to say, “Let’s look at the record.” 

The Ejightieth Congress elected last 
November took office January 3, 1947. 
The record of that Congress will not be 
complete until its life expires on Jan- 
uary 3, 1949. Next January 3 the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress will 
take up where the first session, which ad- 
journed as required by law this July 
left off. The first session broke the ice. 
I might say, in the beginning, that it is 
the first time within the memory of most 
living voters that a political party kept 
its promises after it won a victory. This 
elates Republicans and Independent 
Democratic voters. But, many New Deal 
radio commentators and news column- 
ists have very red faces indeed. They 
had said we would fail. They said we 
were too slow. They tried to make polit- 
ical capital out of the magnitude of their 
own misdeeds. But, they have been dis- 
appointed. No Congress ever worked 
harder, faster, and accomplished more 
for the people of America. This was not 
a rubber stamp Congress for the Presi- 
dent or the pressure groups. The Re- 
publican Congress this year has: 

BUDGET AND DEBT 


First. Balanced the budget and re- 
duced the national debt for the 1947 
fiscal year by over $11,000,000,000. This 
debt reduction is the first step necessary 
to restore the value of the dollar. The 
budget was unbalanced, the debt grew 
and your dollar got cheaper every year 
for 16 years under New Deal control of 
Congress. 
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IN¢ ME TAX REDUCTION 

Second. The Republican Congress 
twice voted to reduce personal income 
taxes for 49,500,000 Americar. citizens. 
The New Deal Congress in 1946 gave a 
$6.000,000,000 reduction to corporations 
but President Truman vetoed the Repub- 
lican bills for tax relief for individuals ir 
1947 and 1948 and the Republicans did 
not have the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to override the vetoes. Had these 
bills become law, the little taxpayer 
would have received the biggest saving, 
which was 30 percent. The average tax- 
payer would have been given a 20 percent 
reduction and the largest, 10'5 percent. 
Citizens over 65 years of age would have 
had an additional $500 exemption. Sixty- 
three percent of the total reduction 
would have gone to those citizens earning 
less than $5,000 per year. This class of 
taxpayers constitutes 96 percent of the 
total number of taxpayers thus demon- 
strating that, contrary to New Deal 
propaganda, this was genuine tax relief 
for the small taxpayer. One million two 
hundred and thirty-four thousand six 
hundred and forty-four Missouri income 
taxpayers were denied tax reductions by 
the President’s vetoes. Missouri tax- 
payers would have saved over $95,009,000! 
The President’s partisan vetoes of the 
tax reduction bills cost the little taxpay- 
ers of the 11 counties of the S:xth Mis- 
souri District the following savings, ac- 
cording to the House and Senate Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue and 
Taxation: 


gg sawn ‘veitnbene eae eae 
0 . euehenie ‘ 243, 000 
TIN INN s.t sienntateintnininiacaaene a a ha 286, 000 
COOSP icnneunces Gate ey ES 111, 000 
Ge connncnane ee 
ee ee 359, 0OO 
Johnson ... a 246, 000 
iis ccitiniesittiai haictiaatisatieeiba leapt aaiileniad mies 628, 00CO 
I iaistiviitaceictscehca itaeeenlalha ence ala a 183, 000 
re: Man asks cca A indy cedinsiccenees tecnica leet $4, 000 
Wel bss ccitsdtcendeanecsinnnene: 323, 0CO 


PN a el 5, 934, 000 


It is to be hoped that in 1948, being an 
election year, the President will change 
his mind on this subject. The British 
people, whose experiment in socialism 
and whose Government is being main- 
tained with American gift-loans, have 
had their wartime taxes reduced. Our 
Canadian neighbors have enjoyed two 
tax cuts since VJ-day. One wonders how 
it is that if we cannot afford to give 
American citizens relief from heavy war- 
time taxes the administration feels we 
can afford to give so many billions away 
to the foreigners. A constituent wrote 
me the other day suggesting that the so- 
called flying disks or flying saucers we 
have been hearing so much about are 
actually round, silver American dollars 
being thrown across the Atlantic by this 
administration. 


LABOR LAW 


Third. The Republican Congress has 
passed, over Presidentia! veto, a bill to 
put labor and management on equal 
footing before the law, reduce the causes 
of industrial strife, to increase produc- 
tion, prevent workers from intimidation 
from any source, and preserve collective 
bargaining. This bill specifically ex- 








empts railroad labor which is covered by 
a law en i by a pr is Republican 
Congress and which has worked so well 
no responsible person has ever proposed 
i rept The new labor law, among 
( r things, provides for a congressional 
comm to make a continuing study of 
the law and ¢ hicl be re- 
juired in ure t ro- 
mote | tions id 
full p1 
howe det vw on ! 
fairly the E f Exe 
aqcminl I t 

Fi The Republican Cong: I 
enacted a law making illegal the portal- 
to-portal lawsuit racket, which would 


have bankrupted industries and de- 


stroyed 


Fifth. The Republican Congress has 
passed and submitted to the States a 
constitutional amendment to limit to two 
terms the tenure of any man holding of- 
fice as President. Half of the States nec- 
essary to make this amendment effective, 
including Missouri, have already ratified 
lt. 

CONTROLS 

Sixth. The Republican Congress passed 
legislation abolishing approximately 27 
wartime control Already this action 
has given the American people more 
sugar, more housing, and other necessi- 
s of life. Dates have been set for an 
arly end to remaining 

Seventh. The Republican Congress has 
completely reorganized and streamlined 
the legislative branch of Government, 
pursuant to direction of the Legislativ 
Reorganization Act. It will thus serve 


you more efficiently and effectively than 


a co 


controls. 


ECONOMY 

Eighth. The Republican Congre 
kept i romise to reduce unnecessary 
sovernmen ndin t eatest 
single cause of inflation. It has reduced 

1 departments of Government, requir- 
I! In Ss} of the determined oO} l- 
tion of pi ire groups and the adr - 
istration, that every department b i 
proportional share of the reductions 


eo 


which total approximately $3,000,000 600 
ave reduced the high price of Gov- 





ernment without impairin essential 
services This is a good start and I hope 
to see further reductions made next vear 
It is pertinent to note right here, that by 
opposing any sudstantial reduction in 


Government expenditures and by vetoin 
the tax reduction bills, the President pre- 
sumes to lay down the principle that h 
the Executive, and not the people’s Con- 


which contrary to cur te of n- 
itution overnment 
EA 


§ s Ol unne sary empioyees, ver 
1,000 of them Communist 

nuing its investigation of all Govern- 
ment employees suspected of subversive 
activities, either Communist or Fascist. 
Republican Congress h 


wWonnrted . ¢ Cas 
ipported a Dipartisan ioreign 





per vear, the largest cost of our Gov 


ha . ‘ . th ‘ ¢ in of A 
by ir f I Spanish, Indian and ¢ 
W p ns 20 percent, to bring them 
in lir vith World War I and II pen- 
sion Over opposition of the President 
we vote to } World War II GI 
t n é : nD in cash to 9.000.009 
\ W ne t } t » F at 

‘ t lit ‘ ] t 

te them on t : 

LoOos¢ t naust! i train Vv 
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Lo erans 1or ( onal re yilita 
( d p ed ie 24 other \ - 
eral bills, one appropriating $35,500 
G00 | construct 1 of housir Tol 
erans ipplement $438,462.814 a 
ready provided for this program 

The President in his budget me 
recommended that Congress quit pa 
V erans’ legislation because the cost of 
these benefits now exceeds $8,000,000,000 


ment except matintalnin the armed 
forces Congress did, howeve! I 
those bills which seemed ne ary to do 


justice to the veterans and made \ 
little, if any, economy in the Veteran 
Administration budget Veterans ars 


agreed, however, that the greatest bene- 


fit their Government can provide 
economically trong and prosper 
America. 





ADEQUATE NATIONAL I N 
Twelfth. The Republican C ! 
provided the strongest Army, Nav 


Air Force in this Nation’s peacetime | 


tory and has united these branches « 
armed service as recommended by t 
Secret of War and N al 1 
Joint Chi of Staff In 1939, just be 
fore the war, our annual military ex- 


penditures were $1,074,000,000. In 1948 
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‘BI int ] ior It was 


on Int tate and Foreign Com- 
! which I am a member, and is 
in accord with the recommendations of 


itable educators, scienti , and oth- 
ers who hav tudied public policy alon: 
this line. Confiscatory tax policies of the 
New Deal ! made it impossible for 
many years for huge gifts to be given to 

ntific re rch by private individuals 
and government must now sparkplug 

h effon While America is leadin 
{ d in applied ience, we do not 
lead it in basic n 

I TANT J I A 1 EGISLA 


Fifteenth. The Republican Congr‘ 


has many other legislative accomplish- 
ments to its credit which are too nu- 
merous and technical for discussion 
here. Some of these which I will just 


mention in passing include 

Reincorporation of the Export-Import 
Bank to aid war-devastated countries 
and to stimulate our own foreign trade. 

Amendment of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act States more time to de- 
velop road plans and utilize funds allo- 
cated under the act 

Provision was made for retirement and 
other inducements to stimulate volun- 
tary enlistment in the Regular Army 
after expiration of the Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945 

Extended the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which carries out the 
commitments of Congress with respect 
to the farm price-support program. 

Froze yresent postal rates, saving 
$205 000,000 in postal revenue. 

Authorized our participation in the 
International Refugee Organization 
Which will take over the duties of 
UNRRA in dealing with displaced per- 
‘ other nations to share 


LO give 





ns and require 
uraen Wi1tn us 

bipartisan Commission 
bers to investigate and report 
ty-first Congress in 1949, on 


Established a 





he pi nt organization and methods of 
operation ol executive cepartments, 
agencies, boards, bureaus, and so forth, 
with recommendations for change. 

Froze the social-security taxes at the 


present 1 percent rate through 1949 and 
continued the State-Federal prograin of 


old-age assistance and aid to blind and 
dependent children. 

Retained and extended veterans’ pref- 
erences in Federal employment and 


Passed the Presidential succession bill 
providing that the Speaker of the House 
and then President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall be next in line of Presi- 
dential succession after the Vice Presi- 


Provided for national stock pile of 
ic minerals. 
Appropriated adequate 

control. 
Consolidated the 
Housing Agencies 


funds for flood 


duplicating Federal 
into one bureau to be 


known as the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 
Established a Congressional Aviation 


Policy Board to study and encourage de- 
velopment of a national aviation policy 
d safety in air navigation 
Extended until June 30, 1948, Federal 
aid to still overburdened with 

war-incurred enrollments. 

Extended the scope of the Federal 
mine safety code 

Passed a bill to permit home owners 
to borrow up to $1,500 for property re- 
pairs and alterations from Federal sav- 
ines and loan associations without hav- 
ing to take out mortgages. 

Established several inv 
mittees to inquire into matters which 
will be the subject of legislation next 
year. These subjects include, among 
others, housing, foreign aid, labor rack- 


al 


1 = 
SChnoois 


stigating com- 


( ring, agriculiure, occupation policies, 
irplus property, scecial security, immi- 
gration, and aviation. 


EBightieth 
around 490 laws in the 7 
first ssion. While we 
in 28 weeks all the mis- 


The Republican Congress 
has enacted 
months of the 
cannot correct 


takes of 728 weeks of New Deal control 
of Congress, this is a commendable be- 
ginning. It might be noticed in passing 
that there have been 133 roll calls in 


the House this year. I have not missed 
a single vote on a bill. 
PRESSURE GROT'P LOBBYING 

My friends, I would be less than frank 
and honest if I left the impression that 
this list of impressive accomplishments, 
and others which could be outlined if 
time permitted, was unattended by diffi- 
There is a trait of human nature 
to demand something and then to be dis- 
satisfied when you get it. There was a 
cartoon in the newspaper the other day 
picturing a delegation of constituents de- 
manding that their Congressman vote 
for economy. But it also pictured the 
same delegation after the election, de- 
nouncing their Member for cutting out of 
an appropriation bill some worthy proj- 
ect in his own district. They suggested 
he start the economy wave somewhere 
else. 

All Members of Congress know how 
much to the point that cartoon is. Most 
people have not learned to take the “me” 
out of economy. They want Govern- 
ment economy at expense of the other 
fellow. They say: “Don’t cut the funds 
for this and that. Don’t cut the funds 
for subsidies. Don’t cut the funds for 
new post offices. Don’t cut the funds 
for airports, and so forth.” Everyone 
seems to have some pet project which 


cuities. 


aid 


redly should not be cut and seems to 


all 
be getting Federal checks or aid in one 
form or another. If all of these re- 
quests for exceptions were granted, there 
would be noeconomy. The Government 
is indeed engaged in many worthy proj- 
ects itis a shame to hav2tocut. But we 
cannot have our cake and eatit,too. We 
cannot reduce taxes and the debt and 
restore the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and at the same time maintain the 
past high rate of Government expendi- 
tures. Do not forget that was agreed on 
November 1946. If we get this Govern- 
ment back on its feet financially and the 
Nation on a sound basis economically, 
maybe we can restore some of these pro- 
grams. But this is the acid test of 
whether or not a people’s government 
can survive or whether it will be wrecked 
on the rocks of unsound fiscal policy. 
Every Republic in history has died when 
its people insisted that it live beyond its 
Means and that the government support 
the people instead of the people support- 
ing the government. We are fortunate 
in that we have the object lessons of his- 
tory before our eyes. Let us profit by 
them. To do otherwise is the arithmetic 
of folly, which will surely lead to social- 
ism, which is the politics of poverty. If 
the spending bug has bitten so deep that 
we are cash-crazy and beset with an 
allergy toward saving money, we will 
have to go back to the deplorable condi- 
tions of 1946 which I outlined in the 
fourth paragraph of this speech. It re- 
quires political courage and devotion to 
the common welfare to practice democ- 
racy as well as to preach it. 





COMMITTEE AND OFFICE WORK 


I have been talking about the work of 
Congress as whole. I want to make 
brief reference to My own committee 
work. For 4 years I was a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and in 
that capacity helped write the GI bill of 
rights and all other basic legislation now 
on the lawbooks for veterans of World 
War II. This year I was promoted to 
membership on the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the third 
oldest committee in the House, and the 
one with widest jurisdiction. Our work 
concerns all legislation touching such 
vital subjects as aviation, telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, interstate commerce, 
foreign commerce, public health, the 
Weather Bureau, interstate oil and gas, 
securities and exchanges, railroad labor 
and railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment, inland waterways, Bureau of 
Standards, and all the other numerous 
bureaus and commissions touching the 
aforementioned subjects. 

We have worked very hard on this 
committee this year. Of the 173 meas- 
ures referred to my committee, 34 were 
reported and 12 have become public 
law. Forty-one other bills and resolu- 
tions were disposed of in connection 
with these. Hearings on 20 will be con- 
tinued at the next session. Thirteen 
hearings covering 35 bills and resolutions’ 
and one investigation have been printed 
as public documents, representing a 
total of 6,247 pages. Ten additional 
hearings are later to be printed. 

In consideration of the measures be- 
fore the committee it held hearings on 
112 days involving sitting for 361 hours. 





so mere mpm ses samen 
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Beyond this, of course, the committee 
has engaged in time on the floor of the 
House, in conference sessions, with the 
Rules Committee, in the writing of re- 
ports and in numerous informal con- 
ferences and discussions obviously not 
subject to tabulation. 

In addition, the work of my congres- 
sional office has been unusually heavy. 
I have three competent clerks who have 
put in long hours, 6 days per week, help- 
ing to carry this load. Correspondence 
has been especially heavy this year, at 
a rate of around 8,000 inquiries per year, 
which must be answered by first-class 
mail. 

My office will remain open in Wash- 
ington throughout the congressional re- 
cess and I will divide my time between 
it and the district. A congressional re- 
cess is not a vacation. It is required by 
law in order that Congress may be as 
close as possible to the people it repre- 
sents. During the recess I will visit each 
of the 11 counties of the Sixth Missouri 
District on dates to be announced 
through the press. I will be available for 
personal consultation on official business 
by any constituent who does not desire 
to take his problem up with my office by 
correspondence. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

I will close this brief report by ref- 
erence to “oreign ailairs which cast their 
shadow across the future. It is some 
years since the end of war to stop 
tyranny and assure freedom from want 
and fear, freedom of speech and religion, 
for all people everywhere in our time. 
While it might be too much to expect 
that complete world peace and prosperity 
would be restored so soon, it was proper 
that we should expect substantial prog- 
ress along the road. 

Our hopes have not materialized. 
Our expectations have been frustrated. 
Our good intentions have been maligned. 
Our generosity seems to have earned only 
ill will. Our candor has been met with 
stubbornness. Our insistence on self- 
determination for small nations has been 
sabotaged by secret diplomacy, police 
terror, infiltration -and psychological 
aggression. Generously have we pro- 
vided out of our own assets to soften 
the obstacles to peace, but we havé had 
poor cooperation. One loan or gift seems 
to call for another. We have given the 
foreigners $20,000,009,000 since VJ-day 
and are still shelling out to them at a 
rate of $21,000,000 per day. This money 
comes out of the pockets of American 
taxpayers. r i nce seems to 
have left just as close 
closer to 
communism than before. The results we 
hoped for are meager indeed. It would 
further appear that war is still in prog- 
ress and that its operations have merely 
been transferred for the time being from 
the military to the diplomatic front. 
Conduct of foreign affairs is not the 
province of Congress for the Constitution 
puts that duty on the President. But, as 
a practical matter of fact, Congress has 
a great deal to do with foreign policy 
after it has been determined by the Pres- 
ident for Congress must provide the 
money to make it effective, if money is 
involved. 











In the years of New Deal control of 
our Government the same party in power 
has led us from its original position of 
extreme isolation to extreme intervention 
and internationalism. It is leading us, 
apparently, from appeasement of Russia 
as practiced at the big power secret 
conferences, to a get-tough policy with 
Russia just as we followed the same ap- 
peasement-to-fight policy with Japan 
and Germany. Where are we now? 

Under foreign policy set by the admin- 
istration and followed in good bipartisan 
spirit by Congress, we have been slapping 
Russia «nd kissing her at the same tim 
I have cast some protest votes against 
this confusion in purpose and against a 
bypassing of the United Nations. I have 
voted to help starving and homels 
people of the world but I would like to see 
more consistency, plan, and purpose in 
our dealings with them. It is important 
not only to the peace of the world, and 
to the freedom of the world, but to the 
budget of the family which has to buy its 
groceries at the corner food market. In- 
flated prices of food, goods, and services 
in this country cannot and will not be 
brought down as long as we export, at 
expense of the American taxpayer, all 
of those things of which we are in short 
supply. There are some people who are 
for the continuation of huge gifts of 
goods and dollar credits to keep sur- 
pluses off of our own markets and to Keep 
prices high. Under this policy we lose 
both goods and dollars. Prices are now 
too high. They are at the peak which 
often precedes the fall into depression. 
We must make a choice, and soon. It is 
a difficult decision for those of us with 
Christian compassion for those less for- 
tunate than our own citizens and with a 
desire to stop the ruthless march of com- 
munism. Constituents would do well to 
express their views on this choice to their 
Congressman for it will be the great issue 
of the next session. 











KEEPING FAITH WITH THE PEOPLI 
In conclusion, I would suggest the 
thought that there is good reason for 
the common man to have high hope ina 
political party which knows where it is 


going and actually goes there, and which 
looks before it leaps. It has also given 
new hope to millions of Americans to 
know that political promises once made 
will be kept, that with due regard for 
demands of one’s neighbors in th Id, 
we have now a Cong: which has not 
forgotten the folks at home 


It is weaning time for the bureaucrats 
and they are crying loudly. Their cries 
should be music to your rs. The Re- 
publican Congre has delivered. 


The Senate’s Visitor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
. TVA ; 
HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Sreaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
CRD, I include the following editorial fron 
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the Washington Evening Star of July 
25, 1947: 
THE SENATE'S VISITOR 
There seen to be some doubt whether 
surprise visit to the 


ited, or whether Geor 
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Address of Archibald Henderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, und: 
] to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following artic! 
AI nN ‘ I 
I PROFI I I \ 
A Pr A T \ T - 
T A Uv 
Ar« ¥ r . 
U ( p C 
c I 
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Nort ( Tent e, Kent d 
the vast mass of the other Southern States, 
Dr. Henderson pointed out that natural jus- 
tice did not triumph ¥ n faced with tl 
technicalities of the law He stated that 
there are “three great events in North Caro- 


lina history, the War of the Revolution 
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Working Farmers From Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, THOMAS 


VEN 

PaUit. Baswlll . OW ENS 

OF ILLINOIS 

. OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saliurday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
1947, the leman from South Dakota 
Mr. Cass] extended his remarks at page 
A36i8 of the Appendix and included 
t n_an article from the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 19, 1947, entitled 

“Europe Can Send Us Working Farmers.” 


Mr. OWENS 


I advoc » that the article be read care- 
fully by Members of the House because 
it constitutes a brief but accurate state- 
ment that thousands of competent work- 


ers can be found in many countries of 
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Europe, particularly in Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
H ry, and France, and may I add 
Poland, who could come here to work on 





our farms, and who are thoroughly 
t le. The author of the article 
] out that they have had too much 
of political and economic isms and that 
t now want food and an opportunity 
to work and live. He did not mention 
‘ ( n coun ;, probably 
bec he { that tl would no 
( e to ! e their homelanc t this 
1 
the conc! on of rticle th 
a 1 dl l I 
V brought many s nd 
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| t pt 
I en ( t 
I f I > us fi ia 
hi world? 
re, I support > 1 on 
n with 1 r¢ to our securing 
\ 1 tre l lrop How- 
( I \ should ( a vel 
( ful ling prt to the end 
t llp is who ¢ i Ly th es 
{ are J Comm or subver- 
n-any way to our theories of gov- 
( nt, may be rej d. Only a com- 


I ively small rumber can be ad- 
mitted, and we can afford to be very 
c ul in our selection. When I say 
careful in our sclec n I do not mean 








with regard to educational standards, as 
is now being stressed by our State De- 
partment. The past has proved that 
po on of divlomas by emigrants is 


1 


not proof of either their character or 
their ability to work. The vast majority 
of those who came here had little edu- 
cation, but they loved freedom and de- 
sired to be citizens of a nation which 
would grant that love and which would 
give them a chance to work, build their 
1lomes, and raise a-famiiy. Our Nation 
was built by such type of people, and 
no mistake can be made if we now open 
our hearts and our homes to many of 
those in Europe who are worthy and 
deserving, but whose outiook for the fu- 
ture is dark and dreary. We can aid 
ourselves by aiding them. 








Restoration of Powers of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 Cegislative day of 
Wednesday, Julu 16), 1947 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp a very fine article entitled 
“States of the Union: Time To Start Re- 
storing Their Powers,” written by Hon. 
Julian P. Alexander, a member of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Missis- 
sippi, and published in the January issue 
of the American Bar Association Journal. 

This article exceeds in length the limit 
of material which can be printed with- 


out an estimate from the Public Printer. 
I have obtained such an estimate. The 
Public Printer estimates that the cost will 
be $213. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Recorp note 
withstanding the cost. 

Without objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follow 
STATES OF THE UNION: TIME To START RESTOR- 

ING THEIR POWERS 








(By Julian P. Alexonder, of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi) 

In a plet 1 of m zine articles and 
S] thes, many leaders of our public thought 
I > b led the dual eclipse of the 
rights and function. of the States of the 
Amer! n Union. The time is now ripe to 

»n ly v with alarm and to begin 


and a re- 


constituted Supreme Court challenge us to 





n. Thr ) > action < qu ce 
of these ¢ ! ished bodies came the proc- 
( o1 evo.u hande ) phney chichly 
hold the key to the return of the S s into 
the « lains whence they have been evicted. 


i i il iC §& . ils, 
I shall sketch briefly the scope of reserved 
powe! tne proce of thelr ¢§ aual ero- 
n, and the means available now for their 


The Declaration of Independence recog- 


n 1 the solemn truth that unalicnable 
I ire | d, by natural or divine en- 
d nent, by men only and not by govern- 
m The d nation of the Colonics as 


s” had not yet taken place. The dec- 
laration was that “the United Colonies are, 


and of right ougut to be free and ind nd- 
ent States.” The Colonies ¢ rly ond 
proudly ¢ immed both the name cand the 

atus. “The United States of America” was 


here born. The Constitution was ordained 
to form a “more perfect Union” of the com- 
ponent States than the Articles of Confed- 
eration had been. Its chief novelty was its 
Federal system 

The coagulation of the people into colonies 
was natural; the machinery for the complete 
Union of States was artificial. Later the peo- 
ple were to find that the barriers they built 
gainst Federal aggression hedged them with- 
in a stockade and that the keys were taken 
over by the central government and deposited 
for safekeeping with the Supreme Court 

“States rights” was not a slogan of a par- 















ticular section but the fetish of all* The 
sovereignty which had created the States 
created the Union. To it “we, the people” 
vouchsafed such powers as pertained to a 
nation. All other pcwers were expressly re- 
- 


rved to the States, respectively, or to the 
real sovereignty—the people of the States. 
Their teservation bespeaks. their prior 
possession. 

Under the Constitution * the geographical 
boundaries of the States cannot be changed 
without consent of the people acting through 
the Congress. Yet their boundaries of po- 
litical power have not infrequently been 
changed by shifting the solid foundations of 








' This tribunal was true to its trust when in 
Tezras v. White it not only refused to unlock 
the bonds of their union, but held that they 
had not of their own volition severed the 
forged links because they could not. That 
the union was held to be indissoluble was of 
no less significant than that it was composed 
of States that were indestructible. In the 
handwritten original of the Declaration of 
Independence its title significantly makes 
i ive upon close view, the qualifying 
se “of the thirteen united” (States). 








“It (the right of secession) was an assump- 
tion the theory of which would hardly have 
been questioned while the generation lived 
which made the Union.” (A History of the 
American People, vol. IV, p. 201 (1902).) 

* Art. IV, sec. 3. 
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t State not only y t but could wri and : 
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Finally Theodore R evelt is heard: “Both ritten 1 ion to ex 1Ging « 1 . : ¢ 
I f 
u dictic (State nd Federal) to her tor enial ry t ene 
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THE STRUGGLE OF THE STAT FOR THEIR 





powers ¢t t Union I ( ! I 
INTENDED POWERS net nal inte y f the Cou ith 1 1 > WwW ’ 
fhroughout ft years the States have the political integrity of the S to | 
v tled with the Federal Government in ar it that if the Court not added 1 ’ s Bryce ( 
na in which their chcsen referee has been to the Union it has discovered many hich been | } ‘ 
1 from rin le seats in the role of ant - the a not ki it ‘ ted req I f 


t 7 tho rn I t eU ex - 
| ded the n : ~angh : ( al 
The exceptional powers needed in great 1S powers A L ‘ sLilve sO1) , 7 , 
national emergencies must be isolated from 190 Oiten ol tes’ rights when ¢ ue ‘ v 
the prohlem. The safety of the people must have been | ig © ‘ L - ‘ ‘ Re 


remain the supreme law Yet it is in such pation ol p I V N 
f rgencies that centralized power ’ 
uccessfully ¢ olidated its 


en leaves the Government with a lot of ignored old duties. The Union h I 1 be vulgar E 











urplus laws along with war matériel. Some- up a iot of | powers which t otal t 1, itt 
how the tendency has been to redistribute left lying a Gd c I 
the cannon to the lawns of the State capitols The mult 1 of t l activit n 2,2 ) I 


but to retain the new laws in Washington. bewailed ¢ harb of d ip « : is I a | 
Power, like wages, turns on a ratchet, it h¢ i by nsitive \ , le ru 











follows a one-way course. The loss of State the distant drum of advancing S £ l- { 
power in 1865, 1898, and 1918 was one of the ism, mt be d osed to ti ri 3 l 
casualties of those wars, even as it is proving before we seek nace I bureaucr i 
to be at the end of World War II. not implausible w 1 he pl 1 his ¢ 

Among the powers delegated by the States fense both laches and ¢ ppel n the t 
to the Union there were no “unalienable State It inc) ingly difficult to ise C.7 } ( 
rights.” We have delayed too long in em- v 1 % I who ! a ed ' D. ¥ 
phasizing that no rights were vou fields ed ti s 3; and ¥v 4B] 
the Union but powers I re ! > OCC l r ‘ r § 
right ¢ mendment, rising, if need be, to the be la e { l 

on of i rnmental : B ( 1s f 

to the National ¢ nment only solemn j g ed l ( ited 
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‘Farewell Adare i 17, 1796. op. cit 
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j 1 tr is are not criticism but com- 
For > mon t Iam not concerned 
rie it conditiorz 
F ( t d yed simply by 
it ly accused by those 
its } rnity. Those who 
ne would be wiser to 
tures as practice targets. 
HAVE AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX 
I re d nctly in the grasp of 
C The have allowed 
I me short-circuited so long 
that the people have begun tc 
( 1 » the hills of Washington, 
e ¢ eth t help. This has devel- 
i e ¢ ! a ge « chronic fare 
f 1h thr out of focus 
n ec € e alre idy 
! yusly advc¢ the abo- 
] } as such Others have 
p la reduction of the number of States 
) ] i few province The States are de- 
due proc of their own laws under the 
I eral Government's guise of assuring due 
} to its « ens Federal control or 
r ! in such matters will have to in- 


volve the concession that the States as such 
have the primary duty to act, because they 
have the primary right 

The conventional function of the States 
under the Constitution involved administra- 
tive cooperation in such matters as tended to 
the integrity of the Union as a po- 
litical entity. There are, however, inherent 
functions which the States must perlorm if 
they would preserve their sovereignty at all. 
I do not refer -asures Which are designed 
to foster a formal adherence to a sentimental 
pt of States rights. I refer to functions 


pre erve 





to m¢ 


cone 


W h are a part of the duty of the States to 
their own citizens, the performance of which 
increases the weight of power upon the scales 


in favor of State authority. Indeed, the pur- 


pose of the Constitutional Convention was to 
devise a plan whereby the States could be 
held to their duties, while at the same time 
estraining Congres The tendency of 
Cong: has been to restrain the States by 

uming their duties For appearances, it 
has kept some of these powers in the States’ 
name 


THE STATES SHOULD NOT BE DEPRIVED OF LIFE 

The Union ought not to deprive the States 
of their life as they choose to develop it, 
their liberty as it was in the beginning, and 


their pursuit of happiness according to the 
temper and ethos of their own people. The 
problems < labor, including wages, hours, 
( ective bargaining, and picketing, and the 
il economic needs, including relief, old- 
pensions, child labor, housing, compen- 


n and social security, are of national 
in the sense that they are of 


For a compilation of decisions indicating 
the trend, see A. B. Kirschbaum Co. v. Wal- 
l 1, supra, note 14, at £ 





, note 2 
Prof. J. W. Burgess es the Nation and 
the le as the only iral elements in 





The States are ground betweer 
and lower millstones. Cf. Hol- 
comb The States as Agents of the Nation 





(1921) I uthwestern Pol. Sci. Quart. 307. 
rhe su ion was first made, however, 
i » debates on the adoption of the Con- 


‘ ution. 5 Elliott’s Debates 182, 194, 211, 
25¢ See also Wallace, Our Obsolete Con- 
stitution (1932) 185. See Graves, the Future 
of the American States (1936) 30 Am. Pol. Sci. 

ev. 24 
The subject of antilynching legisiation is 


too controversial for discussion here. Let it 
suffice that any control effective against hu- 
man conduct must be exercised, if at all, 
against the States or those who as their 
agents act under color of their laws. A help- 
ful discussion is found in 28 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
436 (1934 See ante note 8. 

Hart, Formation of the Union, 1750-1829 
(1925) 133. 
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versal interest. It was repeated with the 
regular insistence of a refrain during the 
debates on the Constitution that govern- 





ment of the people was to be left to the 
State ; far as possible.** 

The mores of the people, the diversity of 
clima industrial conditions, traditions, and 


religion not only gave to each State an in- 
dividuality which is at once its heritage and 
its destiny, but suggested the inadvisability 
of adjusting these diversities to a common 





patterr They were to be left free to work 
out their own salvation, albeit in the oc- 
( onal fear and trembling of their sister 
= 


It was not contemplated that there should 
be a complete separation of Federal and 
State administration. On the contrary, it 
was the view of Madison that the central 
Government would avail itself of the States 
n administering its affairs. Charles Pinck- 
1ey, Who was one of the signers of the Con- 
stitution, felt that the States would be “ihe 
instruments upon which the Union must 
frequently depend for the support and ex- 
ecultion of its power.” Even Hamilton 
thought that the States would be “rendered 
auxiliary” to enforce the laws of the Union.” 


i 
I 


FEDERAL FUNDS HAVE EOUGHT SUBSERVIENCE 

Federal aid to the States has contributed 
much to the States financially and has pur- 
ch d much from them in dignity and sov- 
ereignty. The fields preempted are no longer 
those involving a national concern. The pe- 
culiar function of the State was to admin- 
ister its police powers for the welfare of its 
own people. Such powers comprise every ac- 
tivity and every avenue along which the citi- 
zen may proceed in his pursuit of happiness, 
which indeed is the end of all government. 

Charity, which reputedly should begin at 
home, begins in Washington. If all our 
roads do not lead to this eternal city, they 
at least originate there. The immediate per- 
sonal needs of our people are ministered to, 
not by their natural parens patriae, the 
State, but, by their uncle on the Union’s side. 
The benefactions, placed in outstretched 
hands which should have been attending to 
their own business, are marked “Made in 
Washington.” Highways are Federal high- 
ways; Federal aid and Federal loans are freely 
given, regardless of how much the States 
have contributed. 

The fact outweighs the propriety of its 
analysis here. Let it suffice that the central 
Government, aware of the growing atrophy 
of State government with respect to the gen- 
eral welfare of its citizens, has “first endured, 
then pitied, then embraced” them. Its atti- 
tude has progressed from presumption to 
prerogative, seen successively as expediency, 
then need, and finally asaright. One should 
not hastily criticize the national Govern- 
ment for taking over these functions. The 
point is that we should criticize the States 
for allowing it to become necessary. Con- 
cededly, there are fields of assistance that 
are national in scope and beyond State abil- 
ity to administer. However, these fields are 
fewer than the States today seem willing to 
admit. 

Federal spending for non-Federal causes 
received its accolade in Massachusetts v. 
Meilon," and the Federal Government leit 
unbolted the gates of its Treasury. The 
eager, outstretched hands of the States have 











*! Elliot's Debates 161, 164, 168, 170, 176, 193, 
194, 217, 238, 248, 320, 462. 

*It is not the job of the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect the people from the sins of 
their State government. Cf. I Bryce, The 
American Commonwealth (193la) 332. 

*°The prescience of both Madison and 
Hamilton broke down in forecasting that the 
Union would utilize State officers in the exe- 
cution of Federal powers, and that the num- 
ber of Federal employees would be small com- 
pared to those of the State. Cf. Holcombe, 
op. cit. supra, note 21, at 309, 310. 

*7 262 U. S. 447 (1923). 





been tied with Federal purse strings. Itisa 
difficult and embarrassing feat for a mendi- 
cant State to reach for largesse and draw 
the sword of States’ rights at the same time.*8 





SOME PRACTICAL EXPEDIENTS 

The growing ceptance of regional com- 
pacts between States having common prob- 
lems is to be commended, not only as an 
efficient method for administering regional 
interests but as a means whereby mere geo- 
graphical lines can be ignored without losing 
autonomy or invoking Federal aid and its 
consequra@ control. Such compacts were 
known to the colonists*’ and are not only 
practical but form regional pill boxes against 
Federal invasion. 

The adoption of uniform laws to effectuate 
a common procedure demonstrates that there 
is a fundamental distinction between una- 
nimity and unity. Such laws standardize 
practices, and rather than subtracting from 
State power, stress that they must be estab- 
lished by the States as such to enforce powers 
which belong to them.” 

The States lose no dignity nor prerogative 
in lending themselves as laboratories in what 
Justice Holmes called their “insulated cham- 
bers” ** for worthy social experimentation. 
Yet they should do so as States; not as a 
prelude to national regimentation, but as a 
means of qualifying their leaders for greater 
independence as political experts. It should 
be recognized that the Union beccmes 
stronger when the States themselves become 
stronger. 

The conferences of the governors of the 
several States are harbingers of a growing 
unanimity of sentiment which tends to the 
solution of problems which are not confined 
within State borders and which can be solved 
without impairment of, but rather in the 
recognition cf, State sovereignty. 

Normally, the functions of the States and 
their powers should be coextensive. There is 
no reason why the reserved and inherent 
rights of the States should not be kept ade- 
quate by the invocation of powers “necessary 
and proper” to their exercise. It was never 
contemplated that inalienable rights (and 
the power to assert and guarantee them) 
were being delegated. The Constitution did 
not seek to create State power, but sought 
rather to restrain the States from denying 
such rights to the citizens. To assure full 
sovereignty to the States to this end, the 
Constitution guarantees to them a republi- 
can form of government." 

The time is ripe for the States to take ac- 
tion upon the guaranty. 





THE STATES MUST RESIST CENTRALIZATION 


The States must foster a spirit resistant to 
the tendencies of centralization, not in de- 
ference to a sentimental regard for the 
rubrics of a political ritual, but because of 
the simple truth that,.though the National 
Government is the head of the body politic, 
the State is its heart. The States should 
not allow a system. whereby they are mere 
dues-paying members of a benevolent or 
fraternal organization. The rights of the 
States are no greater than their power to en- 
force or utilize them. It is time for the 
States to examine, not what the Government 
cannot do, but what they can do. Let us 


** For a full discussion, see Harris: The Fu- 
ture of Federal Grants-in-Aid (1940) 207 An- 
nals 14. 

**Elliot’s Debates 114, 208. For modern 
trends, see Routt, Interstate Compacts and 
Administrative Cooperation (1940) 207 An- 
nals 93. 

*” Mott, Uniform Legislation in the United 
States (1940) 207 Annals 79. 

**Such also was the view of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in New State Ice Company v. Lieb- 
man (1932), 285 U. S. 262. 

=U S Constitution, art, IV, sec. 4; Corwin, 
The Constitution and What It Means Today 
(7th ed. 1941) 140, 141. 
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Federal Research Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. M. COMBS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to a bill, H. R. 4356, I intro- 
duced to provide for the _ establish- 
ment by the President of a Federal Re- 
search Agency for determining explo- 
ion and fire hazards of chemicais, ex- 
plosives, gases, dusts, etc., and for the 
development of effective safety meas- 
ures. I have introduced the bill in these 
closing hours of the session and call at- 
tention to it at this time in order that 
those interested in the subject may have 
ample opportunity to study it and make 

uggeestions between now and the time 

the second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress convenes. 

The horror of the disaster at Texas 
City, Tex., last April, in which several 
hundred people were killed, including 
many firemen engaged in fighting the 
fires, and in which the property loss has 
been estimated at $40,000,000, has aroused 
the entire Nation. The tragedies result- 
ing from this unfortunate occurrence will 
long be remembered and create constant 
anxiety as to when and where the next 
similar disaster may occur. 

This catastrophe at Texas City has been 
attributed by the various investigators to 
explosions of ammonium nitrate fertil- 
izer aboard two ships where it was being 
stowed. Ammonium nitrate is an ex- 
cellent source of nitrogen for all crops 
and is one of the most concentrated forms 
of nitrogen fertilizer. The investigations 
of the Texas City disaster indicate that 
the violence of these ammonium nitrate 
explosions under the conditions of stow- 
age was unparalleled. We are told that 
there have been no previous explosions 
of this material in the United States 
to compare with this disaster, and it is 
very evident from the reports of the var- 
ious investigations that the determina- 

ion of the fire and explosion hazards of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer require fur- 
ther research and investigation. Fur- 
ther technical knowledge must be re- 
quired regarding the handling and stor- 
ing of ammonium nitrate and all other 
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chemicals of this nature, and further re- 
search investigations are necessary to de- 
velop effective methods for fighting fires 
involving chemical materials of this char- 

ter to afford proper protection to our 
firemen in the performance of their du- 
ties. A large number of firemen were 
killed during the fire fighting operations 
at Texas City. 

We are living in a chemical age in 
which the discovery of new chemicals is 
of almost daily occurrence. The fire and 
explosion characteristics of many of 
these new chemicals is not known. The 
investigations of the Texas City disaster 
indicate that it would not have occurred 
had those handling the shipping and 
Cealing with harbor regulations known 
that under certain conditions the fer- 
tilizer materials with which the French 
ship was loaded would explode with such 
terrible force. This matter is of vital 
importance and urgency to the entire 
Gulf coast area of Texas and Louisiana 
and the congested areas of the Atlantic 
seaboard, where so many great chemical 
industries are located, and it is also of 
importance to every section of the Na- 
tion. In this day and time chemicals 
of one kind or another are stored in 
warehouses in every city, town, and ham- 
let of the Nation, and are being handled 
and transported daily. 

Realizing the national importance of 
this matter, I have today introduced 
H. R. 4356, which authorizes and directs 
the President, in order to provide tech- 
nical and research assistance to the fire- 
fighting services of the Nation in fight- 
ing fires involving explosive materials, to 
establish, equip, and maintain a research 
laboratory to conduct researches and in- 
vestigations on the explosion and fire 
hazards of chemicals, fertilizers, and 
agricultural materials, explosives, gases, 
dusts, and similar flammable and explo- 
sive materials endangering life and prop- 
erty, and for the development of effective 
safety measures for the prevention of 
explosions and fires in chemical, agri- 
cultural, and other industries and in 
shipping areas where flammable and ex- 
plosive materials are being handled in 
shipping and transportation. 

Some years ago the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] did some fine work 
promoting the establishment of a small 
research organization in the Department 
of Ariculture on dusts, explosives, and 
fire prevention. Much good resulted 
from the work of that organization. I 
feel certain that he, as well as many 
others of you, are vitally interested in 
the objectives of this bill. 

The bill would provide a Government 
agency which could and would serve the 
fire departments of our Nation in much 
the same way as the FBI now serves the 
law-enforcement agencies, by acting as 
a clearinghouse of information in mak- 
ing scientific tests to determine the 
causes of fires and explosions and in 
disseminating information concerning 
the latest approved fire-fighting meth- 
ods and _  techniques—particularly in 
dealing with fires and explosions caused 
by chemicals. Such a program would 
save untold millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and safeguard the lives of our 
firemen as well as the general public. 


As stated previously, I introduced this 
bill at this time with the thought that 
between now and the convening of the 
second session of this Congress next 
January, ample time will be afforded for 
the study of this bill by the fire de- 
partments, fire-prevention associations, 
industrial research organizations, Gov- 
ernment agencies, and others interested 
in the subject. 

In introducing this legislation, I am 
following out the recommendation of 
the President’s Conference on Fire Pre- 
vention held in Washington last May in 
which it was recommended that con- 
tinuous research in the field of scientific 
development and in human behavior 
with respect to fire and safety to life is 
essential in order to provide the latest 
information for intelligent fire-preven- 
tion work and for the modernization of 
law, ordinances, and regulations. 

This bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent to cooperate with State agencies 
and institutions, counties, cities, busi- 
ness organizations, universities, tech- 
nical, and scientific societies in the es- 
tablishment of research and service pro- 
grams to promote full cooperation among 
Federal and State agencies, manufac- 
turers, industrial organizations, labor, 
fire services, and the public in research 
on fire and explosion prevention. 





Taking Sex Out of Pay Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HELEN GAHAGAN DGUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, why 
should women be discriminated against? 

Why should women be paid less for do- 
ing the same work that men do? 

This is neither just nor equitable. 

The following is an article by Malvina 
Lindsay which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on November 12, 1946. This is 
what she had to say on the matter: 


TAKING SEX OUT OF PAY CHECKS 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


The old argument over whether a woman is 
worth as much as a man in the same type of 
job has been touched off again by the British 
Royal Commission's unfavorable report on the 
equal pay issue. 

American women, who are rallying their 
forces for a drive on the next Congress for an 
equal pay bill, had been happily thinking 
that opposition to their cause had gone the 
way of the dcdo. In hearings on the bill in 
the last Congress, not a single witness ap- 
peared to protest. The bill was reported 
favorably in both Houses, but missed a floor 
vote in the legislative jam before adjourn- 
ment. 

Now, women leaders in the equal-pay fight 
are on the alert to rebuff any echoes of the 
Royal Commission's pronouncements that 
might drift here. British women workers, 
who tangled early in the war with Prime 
Minister Churchill on this issue, also are 
vigorously continuing their fight, despite 
their set-back. 

Women’s organizations and unions push- 
ing the equal-pay bill have not as yet sighted 
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he : ilations or orders issued thereunder. 
ENFORCEMENT 
6. (a) The Secretary is empowered as 


fter provided to prevent any person 





1 ‘e ging in any Unfair wage practice 
provided in this act or any order issued 
reur r. This power shall be exclusive 

nd shall not be affected by any other means 

of adjustment or prevention that has been 
may be established by agreement, code, 


or otherwise 
(b) The Secretary, or his duly authorized 
iis own motion or a charge to that 
effect, shall have power to issue and cause 
be served upon any employer a complaint 


hat the employer has engaged in or 
l engaging in an unfair wage practice in 
violation of this act or any order issued there- 


under, including any provision of any order 
sued pursuant to section 7 (c) of this act, 
nd containing a notice of hearing before 


1e Secretary or before a designated agent, 
at a place therein fixed, not less than 10 days 
after the serving of said complaint Any 


such complaint may be amended by the is- 
suing officer or the designated agent con- 
ducting the hearing at any time prior to the 
issuance of a final order based thereon. An 
employer upon whom such complaint has 
been served shall have the right to file an 
answer to the original or amended complaint 
and to appear in person or otherwise and give 
testimony at the time and place fixed in 
the complaint and, where the complaint 
alleges violations of an order issued under 
section 7 (c) of this act, shall have the 
right, by a timely pleading, to assert any 
defense which he may have against the ap- 
plication of such order to him. In the dis- 
cretion of the issuing officer or the desig- 
hated agent conducting the hearing, any 
other person or organization having a sub- 
stantial interest may be allowed to intervene 
in the said proceeding and to present testi- 


mony. In any such proceeding the rules of 
evidence prevailing in courts of law or equity 
shall not be controlling 


(c) If, upon all the testimony taken, the 
Secretary shall be of the opinion that any 
person named in the complaint has engaged 

















in or is en 1g in an unfair Wage practice 
in violati this act or any order issued 
there d ll state his findings of fact 
1 shall and cause to be served on 
ch person an order requiring s 1 person 
‘ e and desist from such violation and 
tak uch affirmative action, including re- 
ins nent employees with or without 








if back pi as will effectuate the 


t Such order may further 


( 
yurpose of this a 


ime to time showing the extent to which he 

s complied with the order. If, upon all 

the testimony taken, the Secretary shall be 

of the opinion that the person named in the 
’ 


I 
I 
require such person to make reports from 
t 
} 





complaint has not engaged and is not en- 
gaging in such an unfair wage practice, he 
shall state his findings of fact and shall issue 


an order dismissing the said complaint as to 
him 

(d) The Secretary shall have power to peti- 
tion any circuit court of appeals (including 





the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia) or, if all the circuit 


courts of appeals to which application might 
be made are in vacation, any district court 
f the United States (including the United 


( 

States District Court for the District of Co- 

lumbia), within any circuit or district, re- 
vectively, wherein the unfair wage practice 

1 question occurred, or wherein the person 
in violation resides or transacts business, for 
the enforcement of such order and for appro- 
priate temporary relief or restraining order, 
and ll certify and file in the court to 
which petition is made a transcript of the en- 
tire record in the proceeding, including the 
pleadings and testimony upon which such 
order was entered and the findings and the 
order of the Secretary. 

Upon such filing, the court shall cause no- 
tice thereof to be served upon such person, 
and thereupon shall have jurisdiction of the 
proceeding and of the question determined 
therein, and shall have power to grant such 
temporary relief or restraining order as it 
deems just and proper, and to make and en- 
ter upon the pleadings, testimony, and pro- 
ceedings set forth in such transcript a decree 
enforcing, modifying, and enforcing as so 
modified, or setting aside in whole or in part 
the order of the Secretary. No objection that 
has not been urged before the Secretary or 
his duly authorized agent shall be considered 
by the court, unless the failure or neglect to 
urge such objection shall be excused because 
or extraordinary circumstances. The find- 
ings of the Secretary as to the facts, if 
supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive. If either party shall apply to 
the court for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence and shall show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such evidence is material and 
that there were reasoiable grounds for failure 
to adduce such evidence in the hearing before 
the Secretary or his duly authorized agent, 
the court may order such additional evidence 
to be taken before the Secretary or his duly 
authorized agent, and to be made a part ot 
the transcript. The Secretary may modify 
his findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of additional evidence so 
taken and filed, and he shall file such modi- 
fied or new findings, which, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, and 
shall file his recommendations, if any, for the 
modification or setting aside of his original 
order. The jurisdiction of the court shall be 
exclusive and its judgment and decree shall 
be final, except that the same shall be sub- 
ject tc review by the appropriate circuit court 
of appeals if application was made to the 
district court as hereinabove provided, and 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon writ of certiorari or certification as 
provided in sections 239 and 240 of the Judi- 
cial Code, as amended (U.S. C., title 28, secs. 
346 and 347). 

(e) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Secretary granting or denying in whole 
or in part the relief sought may obtain a re- 
view of such order in any circuit court otf 
appeals of the United States in the circuit 
wherein the unfair wage practice in question 
s alleged to have been engaged in or where- 
in such person resides or transacts business, 
or in the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, by filing in such court a written pe- 
tition praying that the order of the Secretary 
be modified or set aside. A copy of such pe- 
tition shall be forthwith served upon the 
Secretary, and thereupon the aggrieved party 
shall file in the court a transcript of the en- 
tire record in the proceeding, certified by the 
Secretary, including the pleading and testi- 
mony upon which the order complained of 
was entered and the findings and order of 
the Secretary. Upon such filing, the court 
shall proceed in the same manner as in the 
case of an application by the Secretary under 
subsection (d), and shall have the same ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to grant to the Secretary 
such temporary relief or restraining order as 
it deems just and proper, and in like manner 




















to make and enter a decree enforcing, modify- 
ing, and enforcing as so modified, or setting 
aside in whole or in part; the order of the 
Secretary as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall in like manner be 
conclusive. 

(f) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (d) or (e) of this section 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Secretary’ 
order. The court shall not grant any stay 
of the order unless the person complaining 
of such order shall file in court an under- 
taking with a surety or sureties satisfactory 
to the court for the payment to the employees 
affected by the order, in the event such order 
is affirmed, of the amount by which the com- 
pensation such employees are entitled to re- 
ceive under the order exceeds the compen- 
sation they actually receive while such stay 
is in effect. 





INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 7. (<) With a view to eliminating un- 
fair wage practices in violation of section 2 
of this act, the Secretary or his duly author- 
ized agent may appoint an industry com- 
mittee for each industry or subdivision there- 
of in which such practices may exist. The 
provisions of section 5 (b), (c), and (d) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act shall govern 
the establishment, functioning, and pro- 
cedure of such industry committees. 

(b) The appropriate industry committee 
in the designated industry or subdivision 
thereof shall consider the problem of elim- 
inating wage-rate differentials based on sex 
in the industry as well as any particular 
questions relating to this problem that the 
Secretary, or his duly authorized agent, may 
propound. The Secretary, or his duly au- 
thorized agent, may require such industry 
committee to study and report on practices 
related to the training for employment of 
persons of either sex, as such practices affect 
their ability to qualify for and obtain jobs 
in such industry at wage rates customarily 
paid to the opposite sex. To this end the 
committee may conduct investigations and 
may hear witnesses and receive evidence. It 
shall report findings and make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary, or his duly authorized 
agent, which in its judgment will eliminate 
or tend to eliminate wage-rate differentials 
based on sex. Such findings and recom- 
mendations may include evaluations of job 
content, job classifications, standards for 
training and employment, and appropriate 
wage-rate ratios between job classifications 
or defined units of work. 

(c) The industry committee shall report to 
the Secretary, or his duly authorized agent, 
its findings and recommendations with re- 
spect to the matters referred to it. On 
the basis of the report and recommendations 
of the industry committee and subject to 
section 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(Public, No. 404, 79th Cong., 1st sess.), the 
Secretary, or his duly authorized agent, may 
frame one or more orders to carry out the 
purpose of this act in the industry or sub- 
division thereof, which may include provi- 
sions prohibiting employers in the industry 
or subdivision thereof to which the orders 
may be applicable, from engaging in any 
practices which the Secretary finds may re- 
sult in the commission of an unfair wage 
practice as defined in section 2 of this act. 
The Secretary or his duly authorized agent 
may reconvene the industry committee or 
appoint a new industry committee in the 
same industry at any time. 

(d) Due notice of any hearings before an 
industry committee may, and before the Sec- 
retary, or his duly authorized agent, shall, 
be given in the Federal Register and may be 
given by such other means as the Secretary 
deems reasonably likely to give general no- 
tice to interested persons. 








CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Sec. 8. Any person who shall (a) willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
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(I The term “unfair wage practice” 
mea a practice in violation of the provi- 
sions of section 2 or an order of the Secre- 
tary issued under the authority of section 7 
of + a + 

(zg) The term commerce means trade 
traff mmerce, transportation, or commu- 
I é ng the several State or be- 
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An Appreciation—And To Keep the 
Record Straight 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, J 1947 


MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, 
not let pass this opportunity to express 
appreciation to the leadership of 
to my colleagues on the com- 
the support given me this 
session toward the passage of H. R. 1597 


a reclamation project 
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ition, t I le of Arizona and of the 
Nation | 1 to be itefu I 
am i lh Dp given 

And ») the record , 
let m ! nt on me matt con- 
I ed Gila bill which un - 
€ ] ed to later in « I on 
W1Ln ¢ m I lor ! lam Y n 
the \ ! r 
In 1 the Anpe RES- 
sk L& pa our 
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Furthermore, it is my conte n and 
my firm <¢ 1 that when the Gila 
project tu aeveioped a ne \ 
which we } ed on July 23, the treaty 
burden of v r to be furni d Mexico 
can b nished without the harmful 


which the gentlemar m Cali- 
fornia assume to be ine ible He 
chides Arizona for supporting the watet 
treaty with Mexico, but he must be aware 
that because of that treat; l ire 
ome disti benefits to our count! 
which will benefit each ar every one 
of the seven Colorado River B 1 Sta 


well as the whole Nation 
plying that 
will be a burden, but the 
lessened and minimize 
handlit of the newly developed Gila 
project which our recent enactment 
makes } The secret of this bene- 
fit coming from the Gila project through 
lessening the treaty 

large share ¢ 
1ished her after it 
rigation in the United St on th 
projec Accordingly, there will be 


quantity 


y bul 


co's W 


that much le of the very ce nd 
precious water which must be ip} 1 
Mexico out of rage ontheriver. Ti 
fact ha n important bearing on later 
developmen on the river 
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£ 1 Re hich considered this 
} on Sat , rning, July 12, send- 

I » bil { 10le Committee on 
I Lar and also having been pres- 


ent at the Public Lands Committee's 


( i ion on July 14, which reported 
the bill to the House, I feel it my duty to 
n a st ment for the record. Now, 
th are the pertinent facts: The sub- 
com! ee on July 12 did vote without 
a nting voice to recommend the Gila 
bill to the main Public Lands Committ 

On July 14 the Public Lands Committee 
in open session, as the record will show, 
did vote to recommend the bill to the 
He without a dissenting voice. Please 
note that in both votes just mentioned 
t unanimous vote was on reporting th ? 
bill without a change in language. But 
t not to say that any specified lan- 
f e in a report was accepted unan- 
imously. The language of the bill itself 


was approved unanimously, but not all 
of the language put into the report was 
unanimously approved. I myself pro- 
t d the language of the report quot- 
ed by Congressman Powu.son, and voted 
against it. Why did I oppose that lan- 
guace? 

I think it is hardly fair to say that the 
subcommittee after full consideration 
and debate agreed upon the language 
which is quoted from the committee re- 
port. When I myself heard suggested 
language that this water controversy be- 
tween Arizona and California should be 
settled by court determination, I pro- 
tested the use of such « statement on the 
ground that it was not germane to this 
bill—and for other reasons. One of the 
other reasons was that the subcommittee 
hastily suggested that language for a ten- 
tative report, had not heard Arizona’s 
side of the whole water controversy. An- 
other reason was becauSe there was need 
f te if this emergency bill was to be 
enacted this session, and because the 
I > of the Gila bill did not involve 
all the legal technicalities of the whole 
vater controversy between Arizona and 


\ 
California, I and the Arizona witnesses 
} 
‘ 


rh 


2 


d not seen fit to present Arizona’s side 
{ the total controversy. Our feeling all 


ciently clear to be carried out without 
any need of Supreme Court action. 
Therefore, I feel that a clever attempt 
was made by opponents of another bill 
to have the committee prejudge a case 
which did not involve this bill, but rather 
involved another bill which was not be- 
fore the committee, and therefore the 
lanzuage was illogical and not germane. 

Therefore I protested against the sug- 
gested language and voted against its 
being made a part of the report in the 
subcommittee. However, the vote car- 
ried to include it as an expression of 
opinion of a majority of the committee. 
The proceedings of the full committee on 
July 14area matter of record. The lan- 
guage of the tentative report was not 
read at that time. I want to make clear 
that the unanimous vote in both cases, 
that is, in the subcommittee on July 12 
and the full committee July 14, was to 
recommend that the bill be passed as it 
passed the Senate. I at no time ap- 
proved the language in the report which 
recommended court action as the final 


means of solution of this problem in con- 
troversy between Arizona and California, 


if agreement could not be reached by the 
two States. I feel that if full and com- 
pl hearings of both sides of this ques- 
tion could be had by the committee, leg- 
j yn could supplement existing law, 


and no court action would be necessary. 


Tr 
A Novel Journalistic Undertakin 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Eugene 
C. Pulliam, owner and publisher of the 
Indianapolis Star and one of the fore- 
most of the progressive editors of the 
country, and Mrs. Pulliam, left New 
York last Tuesday on the first leg of an 
airplane trip around the world that will 
be unique in journalistic annals. Their 
trip will embrace every continent and 
will include 28 countries. 

Their first stop was in England, where 
they were guests in a brief visit with our 
former colleague, Lewis W. Douglas, of 
Arizona, and his family. Their itinerary 
includes other European countries, the 
Near East, Africa, ang South America 
and they will return via Miami, reach- 
ing Indianapolis on October 5. On No- 
vember 17 they will start on the second 
leg of the trip, which will include China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. 

What makes the reportorial mission of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pulliam especially novel is 
that they are going as private citizens, 
wholly detached from any official con- 
nection, and they will get most of their 
information entirely outside of official 
channels. Consequently, it may be ex- 
pected that the series of articles which 
they plan to write on their return will 
present a true picture of the thinking of 
the masses of the people of the coun- 
tries which they visit. They will make 
their own independent investigations, 
unhampered by official barriers. Mr. 
Pulliam will get the views of people on 
the streets, in the factories, and on the 
farms. Mrs. Pulliam will concentrate on 
interviews with women. 

They want to know what the people 
themselves think of America. Are the 
people of the totalitarian countries to- 
talitarians by choice or do they have a 
concept of freedom, however feeble it 
may be? Do they regard Uncle Sam 
merely as a generous Santa Claus, whose 
leg is to be pulled at every convenient 
opportunity, and what becomes of the 
money we are spending for rehabilita- 
tion? They will try to find out what the 
people of the world think of America’s 
new foreign policy, as outlined in Secre- 
tary Marshall’s program. Are Ameri- 
cans as unpopular as they are repre- 
sented, or is there in the hearts of the 
people of foreign lands the basis of world 
accord? 

Arrangements for the tour were made 
with meticulous care, if I may quote 


from a letter I received from a good 
friend of the editor a few days ago. It 
is recalled that Tom Marshall once com- 
plimented President Wilson by telling 
him that he—Marshall—was the Presi- 
dent’s only vice. Myr. Pulliam’s only 
vice is smoking and this friend says that 
he saw to it that supplies of smokes are 
sent to him in advance at various stop- 
ping places so that he will never be out 
of his favorite brand of cigars. 

It is conceivable that the articles which 
will be written by these two excellent 
reporters, Mr. and Mrs. Pulliam, will 
be of more aid to Congress and the State 
Department than a dozen high-powered 
governmental missions, by giving a truer 
view of world opinion than would be 
possible under official auspices. If those 
who have the capacity and the facilities 
to do likewise will follow the example 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pulliam the problems of 
the Congress and the diplomats will be 
simplified and differences which menace 
the peace of the world will begin to fade 
away in an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing. 


The Little Foxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop appearing in 
the Washington Post of July 25, 1947: 

THE LITTLE FOXES 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The country is due for a barrage of pious 
platitudes about the accomplishments of the 
departing Congress, from partisans who wish 
to paint a charming picture. There will be 
a holy silence, however, about one feature 
which has been as conspicuous as it is un- 
charming. In the presence of lobbyists, the 
Eightieth Congress of the United States has 
behaved like a blowzy chorus girl just start- 
ing on her second pint of rye. 

The fact is vitally important, and not 
merely to the American progressives who 
can hope that the triumphs of the lobbyists 
today will prepare for the triumphs of pro- 
gressivism tomorrow. Sensible American 
conservatives must realize that holding a 
lobbyists’ carnival at the Capitol is not a 
wise way to serve long-range conservative 
interests. Yet at this session, something 
very like the beginning of a lobbyists’ carni- 
val has been plainly discernible. 

“You can't take a deep breath around 
here,”” remarked one disgusted Republican 
Senator, “without getting a lung full of 
utilities lobbyists.” 

Although the large ranchers, real estate, 
wool, and one or two other lobbies have been 
rather more conspicuously successful, the 
best introduction to what has been going on 
is the story of the blatant power lobby. 

The power lobby is the most active, and 
most conspicuously well-heeled in Wash- 
ington. Its grand panjandrum, the high- 
powered P. L. Smith, representative of the 
National Association of Electrical Com- 
panies, gets a salary in the Hollywood class— 
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Report to the People of the State of Ari- 
zona on the First Session of the 
Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it Was quite evident when the Eightieth 
Congress convened that there were wide 
and divergent views and opinions pre- 
vailing as to the fundamental issues af- 
fecting the domestic and foreign affairs 
of our Nation. As this session has pro- 
gressed, these various attitudes and con- 
cepts have crystallized into legislative 
form. We have had some far-reaching 
laws adopted since January 3, 1947, and 

here are other matters pending which 

are of equal magnitude and must be re- 
solved in the second session of this 
Congress. 

In this brief summary of the accom- 
plishments of the Eightieth Congress, I 
shall, as near as possible, confine my re- 
marks to those matters which more or 
less affect the people of Arizona and their 
relationship to the Nation and the world. 
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WATER LEGISLATION 

Of prime importance to the people of 
Arizona is the legislation now pending 
with respect to the waters of the Colorado 
River. One major accomplishment for 
Arizona was the passage of the Gila-Well- 
ton-Mohawk irrigation project. This has 
been the first major irrigation project 
‘ nted by Congress, which establishes a 
project irrigated by the waters of the 
Colorado River, since 1837. This tract of 
land comprises some 75,000 acres located 
near Wellton and Mohawk in Yuma 
County. 

Still pending in Congress is the bill 
filed by each member of the Arizona 
delegation which would bring water into 
central Arizona from the Colorado 
River. Many routes have been proposed 
for the diversion of this water. How- 
ever, after a survey by the Bureau of 
Irrigation and Reclamation it has been 
determined by Arizona authorities, indi- 
cated in this bill, to construct a dam at 
Bridge Canyon in order to provide elec- 
tricity. Due to the excessive costs of 
construction at this time, it has been 
proposed that the tunnel which would 
divert the water from the proposed 
Bridge Canyon Dam to a canal some 70 
miles south of Bridge Canyon be tem- 
porarily substituted by a pump lift to be 
installed at Parker Dam. This pump 
lift will bring the water to the canal at 
a point which would intersect with the 
proposed tunnel, thus carrying the water 
in the planned canal to a point north 
of Phoenix at Granite Reef Dam. This 
project has been approved by the en- 
gineers of the Bureau, and pertinent 
evidence has been taken before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. It is the next major 
project to bring Colorado River water 
onto Arizona soil. Arizona can expect 
active opposition to this project because 
of the interest of other States. 

Legislation has been proposed to liti- 
gate the rights of various States to the 
Colorado River. Bills are pending in 
both the House and Senate which would 
require the Attorney General of the 
United States to interplead all of the 
States of the Colorado River Basin into 
a lawsuit in order to determine the water 
rights of each respective State of the 
basin. 

Efforts will be made by various inter- 
ests to force the issue on this proposed 
litigation, before the further considera- 
tion of Arizona’s rights and claims to 
Colorado River water. 

The rights of Arizona to Colorado 
River water will be further pressed in the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress, 

It is not only essential to acquire Ari- 
zona’s share of the Colorado River water 
as soon as possible but it is likewise ex- 
tremely important to secure Arizona’s 
share of the electricity produced at the 
dams on the Colorado River as early as 
possible. Electricity as well as water 
means additional wealth for our State. 

AGRICULTURE 


Hardly had the Eightieth Congress 
convened when the Nation was shocked 
with the discovery that an epidemic of 
hoof-and-mouth disease had broken out 


in our neighbor nation of Mexico. There 
were indications that traces of the dis- 
ease had been found in the United States. 
It was quite evident that it was neces- 
sary for the United States to cooperate 
with Mexico in the eradication of this 
disease, otherwise every herd of cattle 
and other known cloven-hoofed animals 
in our country would be threatened with 
this disease. Emergency legislation was 
passed, and appropriations were made 
for this purpose, and the work is now 
under way. In order to protect our land 
from an invasion of the disease and to 
guard against unlawful activities on the 
border, I introduced a bill (H. R. 1469) 
which would require the State Depart- 
ment to complete a fence along the 
United States-Mexican boundary. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
Eightieth Congress has been penny-wise 
and pound-foolish in agricultural mat- 
ters. It is evident in this Nation that 
our natural resources are dwindling. 
Conservation of such is one of our chief 
problems. Unfortunately the majority 
group in Congress has seen fit to cut 
drastically the appropriations for soil 
conservation. This same majority group 
has also materially reduced appropria- 
tions for the support-price program for 
agricultural products. 

Also of prime importance to the people 
of Arizona was the passage of the Wool 
Bill. It was unfortunate that the bill 
which originally passed Congress con- 
tained certain tariff features which made 
it necessary for the President to veto it. 
However, the subsequent bill which was 
enacted into law will protect the wool 
growers of America by means of the 
support-price program. It is of vital 
interest to the State of Arizona, 

MINING 


Along with agriculture, one of the 
main sources of income in Arizona is 
mining. During the war, unfortunately, 
the price of copper was stabilized too low 
at the fixed price of 15 cents per pound. 
Mines were permitted to apply for 
premiums, if it could be shown that the 
cost of production was greater than the 
fixed price of 15 cents per pound. There 
is an extreme shortage of copper in the 
country. In order to assure a sufficient 
supply, the Congressmen of the western 
mining States compromised with the 
Congressmen of the eastern manufac- 
turing States and removed the copper 
tariff for 2 years. However, there was a 
concerted effort on the part of certain 
interests to abolish permanently pre- 
mium-price payments to copper, lead, 
and zine producers. I am pleased to re- 
port that the premium-price legislation 
has passed Congress, and this program 
will be continued for a period of at least 
2 years. It guarantees the miners of 
copper, lead, and zinc a profit. It means 
salvation for small mine owners and con- 
tinued employment for many thousands 
of workers; it means increased prosperity 
for Arizona. 

During the war many small mine own- 
ers in the United States were encouraged 
to make investments in order to increase 
production. Express and implied con- 
tracts were made by Government agen- 
cies with many of the mine owners in 
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order to encourage them to do explora- 
to! k and increase their production. 


protect these small mine owners ade- 
q ly al usily ntroduced H. R. 
1285, which authorizes prompt ttle- 

laims by the Government. 
inning of World War II it 
was quite evident that our Nation was 
hort of strat c metals and mine: ace 
We had no stock pile of such materials 
‘ lead, and zinc. In aa r e 
insu ur country against a recurrence 
of this unfortunate condition I intro- 
duced H. R. 1284, which establishes a 
Mineral Resources Division within the 
Department of the Interior. This Divi- 
sion is empowered to carry on experi- 
mentation, inv gation, and other re- 
earch in order to encourage the produc- 
tion of strategic metals and minerals in 
this country. It authoriz this Divi- 
sion to create stock piles of metals and 
which are in short supply. 

I also introduced H. R. 1246, author- 

zing the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to make mining, milling, or smelt- 
ing loans. It is my sincere hope that 
these last three measures will be adopted 
by Congress at the earliest possible time 
in order to insure the healthiest possible 
conditions in our mining industry, and 
the adequate national defense of our 
country. 





mineral 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Although I am not a member of the 
committee handling Indian affairs, I 
have been concerned with their welfare 
for many years and have recently made 
an extensive study of Indian matters, 
particularly those relating to the Nava- 
jos. I have found some conditions 
which I sincerely hope will be corrected 
in the near fut so Out of more oe 
60,000 Navajos, less than 20,000 of then 
cen speak the papel h language. Th > 
are living in a condition of destitution 
and possible starvation, because of the 
improper treatment they have received 
inthe past. With the cooperation of the 

Wspapers it has been possible to arcuse 
the interest of the people of Arizona and 
the Nation in the plight of the Indians; 
we have already made _ considerable 
headway. 

I have conferrc 





with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian af airs and have pre- 
sented various aspects of the Indian 
problems on the floor of the House of 
Representatives rough my efforts, a 
bill has been modified to give citizenship 
0 all Indians who are born in the United 
States in the future, I firmly believe 
that the Indians of our Nation have been 
woefully neglected, and it is now time to 
adopt a policy to. ‘make these native 
Americans full-fledged citizens capable 
of living a happy and constructive life 
in America. My efforts toward this end 
will be relentlessly pus shed. 

Through my efforts, the Department 
of Agriculture has approved the fur- 
nishing of surplus commodities, partic- 
ularly potatoes and other vegetabes, to 
the Indians in order to supplement their 
meager diet. 
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F } Gil- 
C I beli that in the 
I riutu ( ( pt 


1 - t Dlli 1or ¢ 7 
i N s Found nm. D to 
t ray ( war on the yo 1 of 
our country, we are faced with a woeful 
nortage of trained scientific and tech- 
nical personn The National Science 


Foundation will do much to overcome 
this handicap 

I have been deeply interested in the 
School Lunch program, and I am pleased 
to report that it has been continued for 
another year. 

This Congress 
continuation of 
tional funds for war-: wolle nn communi- 
ties which have not yet adjusted to over- 
grown conditions brought about by the 
shifting mature of postwar activ 
Due to the great increase in the poy 
tion of Arizona communities, it has been 
necessary to aid our communities in the 
construction of school buildings and edu- 
cational facilities. I have worked dili- 
gently with the Federal Works Ag 
and War Ass<¢ Administration in get- 
ting funds, equipment, and buildings to 
supplement existing facilities. This has 
all been done in wholehearted coopera- 
tion with the educators of Arizona with 
the view of supplementing their splendid 


efforts. 


NATIONAL 


has enacted into law ’ the 


supplementing € a- 











DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY 
During these critical times, when the 
world is still explosive and in a state of 
readjustme nt from war to peace, it is 
important to keep the people of our coun- 
try informed on the progress of matters 
effecting their security and national de- 
Our President is to be complimented 
on the appointment of such capable and 
respected men as Marshall, Eisenhower, 
Lewis Douglas, and others to key posi- 
tions to guide our international affairs. 
The world picture has chenged so rap- 
idly, and it has been necessary to keep 
our foreign policy up to the minute. We 
have been dealing with as in the 
world which are unpredictab]l wee t 
be prepared to meet any eventuality, and 

this preparation must of necessity an 
our Armed Forces. Iam pleased to report 
th Congress has pas sed 








that the Eighti 
a bill merging our armed foree Ss and s 
ting up all the Department of ~ acta 
under one Secretary. We now have a 
Department of War, Navy, and Air 
Forces, all operating under a singl 
retary of National Defense. This has 
been brought about by the relentless and 
consistent efforts of President Truman 
In order to keep abreast of the times and 
prepare our country properly for the 
dangers that ars lurking in the world to- 
day, the President has urged Congress 
to enact legislation which v ill tr in every 
young man to defend our country. 
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various matters affecting Arizona people. 





Of particular importance has been the 
‘ jlishment of feeder air-line service 
in Arizona and tne Southwest. It is 


hoped that this problem will be satis- 

\ near future. 
Ti > activit were a natural sunpple- 
to my work as a member of the 


( il A ion Sul mmittee of the 


1 ili Ul 


T 


on Interstate and ! - 
‘ CS Ler I also introduced H. R. 
; l for a national sys- 
of 3 ] cin for the facilitation, 

el ll 1ent, and safety of aviation. 
In the maiter of disposition of sur- 

] ted in Arizona, I have 
I ( t with the War As- 
Administration. It has been my 

n to preserve as near as possible for 
useful purposes such properties as Luke 
I d, Fort Huachuca, and other sur- 





a 42 that there are many sub- 
jects and maiters which are of interest 
to the people of Arizona that cannot 
be treated here. I always welcome com- 
ments and observations of the people 
from back home which will enable me 
to represent Arizona in accordance with 
the wishes of its people. 
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Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include an article appearing in the 
National Broadcasting company’s pub- 
lication, Talk, on the Tragedy of Po- 
land. It is a vivid and unbiased por- 
trayal by the former American Ambassa- 
der to Poland, the Honorable Arthur 


AGEDY OF POLAND-—OUR SO-CALLED LIB- 


FRAIS ARE LISERAL IN CONDONING, UNDER 
TION, WHAT THEY FORMERLY 

( i yt 2 NAZI DOMINATION 
(By Arthur Bliss Lane in his first broadcast 

rr Ambassador to Poland) 

I y, I submitted to President Tru- 
I in I nation as Ambassador to Po- 
i As ambassador I could not properly 
c publicly t Polish situation. Fecl- 


iuty to give the facts to the Amer- 


the President to relieve 





] my post so that I could write and talk 
! ding the tragedy of Poland. 
t ed Poland is in reality a series 
of The first tragedy was the sig- 





! 1 the 1 gre 1 p between 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union in 
Aucu 1939. W 1 War II was the resul 

The t é of the weeks following the con- 


c {f this pact resulted in the complete 

I defeat of the heroic Polish Army 
f ; 

The 1 tragedy was the conclusion of the 

t y of ) ber 1939 between Nazi Ger- 

many and the Soviet I 1, partitioning Po- 

] J c y semblance of Pol- 


inaepenaence, Concentration camps at 
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Majdeneck, Oswiecim and Buchenwald, soon 
became notorious for their infamies, their 
refined and unrefined tortures, their asphyx- 
jations and cremations. Over 3,500,000 Jews 
perished in those camps. 

The next tragedy was started by the in- 
surrection of the people of Warsaw against 
the Nazi invader on August 1, 1944. This in- 
surrection was encouraged by exhortations 
rom the Soviet radio. It was waged under 

most difficult conditions and was a glo- 
rious page in Polish history. All of that part 
of Warsaw occupied by the insurrectionists 
\ ubjected to terriic bombardment from 
air and by artillery. Thousands of Poles 


were killed, maimed, and rendered homeless. 
Eut to the Pole, physical suffering is not a 
major factor in life. To him, freedom and 
liberty r 1 far more than absence of phys- 
ical hardship 

But the greatest tracedy which the Poles 
1 1 during this insurrection was that 
no help came from the Soviet forces. At 


that time, they were only a few miles away, 
on the east of the Vistula River, which runs 
through Warsaw. The Poles could not believe 
that their ally, on whom they had counted, 

‘inally, after 63 dz they 
I ender. Focd, ¢ ‘ 
ammunition had given out and the moral 
tragedy of surrender was followed by a ter- 
rible physical tragedy. The Naz's forced all 
inh ts of Warsaw to leave the city. The 
city was then destroyed from the grcund by 
incendiary bombs—house by house, block 
by bleck. Only buildings used by the Nazi 
left the 








pital 





8 1 


ials were spared. Warsaw v 





sf 

worst ruined city of Europe. The destruc- 
tion was due not to military necessity, but 
to diabolical vengeance. This did not kill 
the spirit of the Poles. They still looked to 
the Red armies for the liberation of Poland. 
They expected they would have a governe- 
ment of their own chocsing, Instead, a com- 
nittee, hand-picked by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, was set up in Lublin as the governing 
body. This committee was recognized by 
the Soviet Union as provisional g vernment 
of Poland, in January 1945. 
The United States Government had asked 
t recognition should be delayed until the 
lta Conference should meet. Our request 
as refused Then came the Yalta Con- 
nce in February 1945. It, too, was a 
zedy for Poland. It did not definitely 
vide that a democratic form of govern- 
ent should be established. It gave merely 
surance that free and unfettered elec- 
s would be held. That promise has not 
n kept. According to the Yalta decision, 
iversations were to be held at Moscow 
tween the three powers to reach an agree- 
ent on the setting up of a Government. 
agreement was reached. Why? Because 
fet Russia wished no agreement except 
n its own terms. 

As soon as the newly-formed National 
Provisional Government of Poland arrived in 
July 1945 there was immediate talk of elec- 
tions. In August 1945 President Bierut as- 
sured members of a corgressional committee 
of the United States that it would not be 
possible to hold elections during the winter 
because of difficulties of transportation. The 
President indicated that the elections would 
be held in the spring or early summer. Al- 
though a referendum was held on June 30, 
1946, it had no relation to the elections. The 
falsification of the counting of votes in the 
referendum and acis of intimidation indi- 
cated that the same practice would be used 
in the elections. The Communist-controlled 
government was playing for time. The elec- 
tions were not held until January 19, 1947, 
in the midst of the most severe winter which 
Poland had experienced in 15 years. 


Meany peasants were unable to vote because 


+S teat 


> 
bor 


Nee wont 
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of transportation difficulties. It is signifi- 


cant to bear in mind this situation in view 
of President Bierut’s statement to our con- 
gressional committee, almost 1144 years pre- 
viously, that elections could not be held 
fairly during winter conditions. 

here is no use in my repeating what the 
United States Government has already stated 
in its notes to the Soviet and Polish Gov- 
ernments regarding the intimidation, coer- 
cion, and violence which characterized the 
preelection pericd. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the notes protesting the preelec- 
tion activities were delivered prior to, and 
not subsequent to, the elections. This shows 
that, even if the voting and counting of 
votes had been fair and correct, the elections 
would not have represented the free will of 
the Polish people. How can one blame the 
father of a family for voting the Government 
list if he was threatened with the loss of his 
jcb and of his living quarters? In many 
cases he was so threatened unless he agreed 
to sign manifestos which were circulated, 
expressing approval of the regime in power. 

Far more cruel methods of intimidation 
were also employed. Many persons were 
brutally beaten by the police to persuade 
them to change their political allegiance. 
Many were arrested. Others were forced to 
remain in ice-cold water up to their hips 
uniil they agreed to vote the government 
ticket or until they collapsed. The Polish 
people has been suffering treatment of this 
sort since the inception of the provisional 
government. 

The conditions of which I speak were not 
confined merely to the preelection period. 
The same terror of a kncck on the door in 
the dead of night, exists today as it did dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation. But today when a 
person is removed to secret police heed- 
quarters there is often no certainty in the 
minds of his family where he is detained or 
whether he is dead or alive. 

An additional tragedy is the passage on 
February 20, of what is known as the “Little 
Constitution.” This concentrates the control 
of Poland in a series of state councils presided 
over by a national council in Warsaw with 
upreme control over the lesser councils. It 
s a virtual establishment of Soviet rule with- 
out mentioning the word “Soviet.” This con- 
stitution legalizes the ruling of the country 
by decree. It virtually destroys the power of 
Parliament. Even though the Parliament 
was illegally elected, it had been hoped that 
it would be a check against despotic measures 
such as censorship and political arrests. This 
is clear indication that the so-called democ- 
racy and freedom which our Government 
promised the Polish people, has been render- 
ed void. Through the decision of the Com- 
munis ntrolled puppet government, with 
the backing of its masters in Moscow, we now 
know that free speech and free elections have 
been made impossible. 

What shocks me is that persons in the 
United States, who hide under the cloak of 
liberalism, should give the impression that 

he people in Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and Poland are enjoying a demccratic way of 
life under Soviet domination. These so- 
called Liberals are indeed liberal in one 
sense—liberal in condoning, under Soviet 
domination, what they formerly castigated 
under Nazi domination. 

To us freedom-loving Americans, intimida- 
tion, physical torturing, arrests, and murders 
for political purposes are abhorrent. Let us 
have no hesitation in condemning such 
crimes against humanity, whether they be 
committed under the emblem of the swasti- 
ka, the hammer and sickle, or under the em- 
blem of the crownless Polish eagle, which is 
today the symbol of the tragedy of Poland, 
and which can well be the tragedy of us all 
if it is to be permitted to proceed unchecked. 
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Danger of Proposed American Authors 
Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

REC ROAICo 
AMES DOMENGEAUX 

OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
day, July 26, 1947 
Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker 
ider unanimous consent to extend 


a. 
> 
Ca 
= 
Casas 


my 
re rks, I include an analysis of the 
proposed American Authors’ Authority 
by the board of directors of the Ameri- 


can Writers’ Association, which is com- 
posed of outstanding authors of this 
country who are interested in maintain- 
ing their literary and individual freedom 
and are justly opposed to the commu- 
nistically proposed American Authors’ 
d ’ I think it would be well that 
Congress acquaint itself with this ne- 
farious program. 

The analysis follows: 

The plan to set up an Authors’ Authority 
similar to Petrillo’s authority over musicians, 
which was temporarily defeated last fall, has 
been brought forward again by the Screen 
Writers Guild of Hollywood. 
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This new plan is couched in cool legal 
language, but it gives the proposed Authority 
the same absolute power over the work 
of writers that was so dangerous in the first 
plan. 

BACKGROUND 

In the dog days of July 1946, James M. 
Cain sprang on an unsuspecting writing 
world the proposal for a so-called American 
Authors’ Authority. The plan had been 
worked out by a committee of the Screen 
Writers Guild of Hollywood. The SWG 
passed a resolution in its favor and began 
a terrific pressure campaign to have it passed 
by the three other guilds constituting the 
Authors League: The Authors Guild, the 
Radio Writers Guild, and the Dramatists 
Guild, 

The Cain plan proposed a _ centralized 
authority to represent all American writers 
(except those in daily journalism) in their 
business dealings with publishers, editors, 
and the radio and motion pictures industries. 
No distinction was made between the special- 
ized problems of the screen writer, who its 
usually the salaried employee of a corpora- 
tion, and the problems of free-lance writers, 
poets, novelists, or the author of a textbook. 
The whole scheme refiected a determination 
to put control of writers of all types, and 
the solution of the most diverse problems, 
into the hands of a single authoritarian body 

Almost overnight several hundred writers 
all over the country organized the American 
Writers Association to fight this dangerous 
proposal. An aroused public opinion recog- 
nized the danger to the free word and to 
creative independence. The threat of quick 
acceptance by the other guilds, under 
minority pressures, was for the time being 
averted, 

There were some optimists, indeed, who 
thought that the plan was defeated—an illu- 
sion in which they were encouraged by wide- 
spread reports that it was being “revised” to 
meet the Nation-wide objections, 

THE “REVISED’’ VERSION 

Now the illusion is ended. An AAA com- 
mittee of SWG has issued a special supple- 
ment to the April Screen Writer. This gives 
the proposed articles of incorporation and by- 
laws for the AAA, which turn out to be en- 
tirely in conformity with the original Cain 
document. More than that, when the plan 
is reduced to formal articles of incorporation 
and bylaws, the dangers of the scheme are 
even more starkly revealed. The Cain plan 
has not been revised, but simply translated 
into a legal dccument. Every one of the 
fears aroused by the original proposal is jus- 
tified and, in some cases, deepened by the 
more detailed document. 

Ten thousand copies of the supplement 
have been sent cut by the SWG where they 
might do most harm. With a great show of 
Socratic objectivity, the controversial issues 
are taken up in question-and-answer form. 
Again the document appeals adroitly to griev- 
ances of the American writer, again without 
special reference to his particular field. The 
risks involved in monopoly control of all 
literary products are again dismissed casually. 

The AAA plan does not give the American 
writer a vote in the authority. Nor does it 
give him any other direct means of influenc- 
ing its actions. He would not be a member of 
the authority. He would not, in the accepted 
sense of the word, “join” it—he would merely 
submit to its ministrations. The Authority 
would protect him by becoming the legal 
trustee of his creative property, that is of 
his life and livelihood as a writer. 

To be sure, the bylaws say any writer may 
withdraw his work from the Authority—but 
where will he peddle it? Once the author 
has assigned his legal rights to the Authority 
he has made his works unsalable elsewhere. 
Let there be no double talk on this score. 
The instigators of the plan make it very clear 
that they mean to control the market and 


to dictate to everyone concerned, “We think 
if we put our literary properties into a cage,” 
says the supplement, “and make it difficult 
for them to get literary properties anywhere 
else, that eventually they (the publishers 
and producers) will get hungry enough to go 
in there where anybody could tie a bell on 
them.” It does not add that, in a market 
thus centrally dominated, the meekest and 
most helpless of all would be the individual 
writer. 
LEGAL POWERS 

Let’s break down the plan and look eat 
some of the most important provisions. The 
heart of the proposed articles of incorpora- 
tion is in the following paragraphs describ- 
ing the purposes of the AAA: 

“3. To hold in trust for the creators, the 
copyright, title and all forms of interest and 
ownership in, literary properties of all kinds, 
and to assign, deal in, transfer, dispose of, 
license, lease and grant interests and rights 
of all kinds in such properties. 

“4. To act as trustee, representative, or in 
any other capacity on behalf of creators of 
literary properties and owners of interests 
therein, including, without limiting the gen- 
erality of the foregoing, to take all lawful 
steps to preserve, enforce, and protect rights 
arising out of, or uncer. copyright, title, or 
other interests in literary properties, to sue, 
defend, arbitrate, enter into contracts, give 
quittances and releases.” 

In other words, the AAA, wh)se oligarchic 
form of organization we shall discuss later, 
is both a holding company and a closed shop. 
Whatever the arguments for the closed shop, 
there can be none in the field of creative 
effort. 

The new plan, like the old, rests on a total 
surrender by the writer of his properties in 
his works. The authority, as the Screen 
Writer Supplement makes quite clear, would 
take legal ownership of both copyrighted and 
uncopyrighted works. It alone would close 
all financial deals, collect all funds, cut a 
slice from earnings and payments for its own 
uncontrolled use. 

The author could not sign any contracts 
of his own choosing, and neither could his 
agent. He could not compel the authority 
to sign a contract; thus his works might lie 
unused and he could do nothing about it. 
He could not appeal to the courts because 
the authority—not he—would have legal 
title to his works. 

CONTROL OF WRITERS’ PROPERTY 

The impudent totalitarian presumption of 
this scheme is incredible. No one in Amer- 
ican labor has ever suggested that the AFL 
or the railroad brotherhoods should ac- 
quire legal title to the labor power of their 
members. No one has ever suggested that 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
should demand legal title to the business 
firms of its members. 

But the AAA demands just that. It de- 
mands legal title to the creative property 
of the writer. This then would enable the 
authority to control a substantial portion 
of the output of the country’s writers. The 
centralization of so much power in one set 
of hands would be truly horrifying in the 
domain of creative thought and clashing 
ideas, where maximum independénce for 
the individual thinker and creator, especially 
for the unpopular and nonconformist writer, 
is the essence of freedom. The danger of 
the misuse of such power to corrupt the 
writing craft and especially to intimidate 
the individual writer is obvious. Its leverage 
could be exerted for political and personal 
pressure to set the direction of writing on 
all issues, from atheism to Zionism. 

It will be said “But the writer can stay out 
if he wishes.” True, just as a musician 
can stay out of the Petrillo organization or 
a small business can stay out of a cartel 
which dominates its particular field. Once 
the authority is set up, even in part of the 
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San Diego River and Mission Bay Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES K. FLETCHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Diego River and Mission Bay project 
is both a flood-control and rivers and 
harbors problem. It is a project that is 
doubly justified because the Federal 
Government, having diverted the San 
Diego River to Mission Bay, should be 
responsible to some extent for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a satisfac- 
tory channel to the ocean. I should 
like to point out that under present con- 
ditions devastating periodic floods en- 
danger highly developed areas, some of 
which are Navy and marine property. 
It would be possible to dredge Mission 
Bay to make it temporarily usable, but 
unless San Diego River is diverted to a 
separate outlet, the Mission Bay would 
continue to shoal by the deposit of silt. 
The project is very much needed to pro- 
tect private property and life as well as 
being essential to the improvement of 
Mission Bay for navigation of small 

Under Public Law 525, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, the Federal 
Government authorized the construction 
of a channel 3.3 miles in length, 800 feet 
wide, with capacity of 87,500 cubic feet 
per second; construction or reconstruc- 
tion of three highway bridges, one rail- 
road bridge, and two stone jetties into 
the ocean. The State of California 
has also authorized this project in chap- 
ter 1514, statutes of 1945. California 
has voted to cooperate with financial as- 
sistance totaling $1,826,000. It is esti- 
mated that the Federal Government will 
give total financial aid for flood control 
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of $2,778,000, and additional aid for nav- 
igational features amounting to $3,080,- 
000. With this State and Federal aid, the 
city of San Diego plans to complete the 
San Diego River Mission Bay project ata 
total estimated cost of $16,759,000. 

I sincerely trust that the sum of 
$1,000,000, as requested will be appro- 
priated in this bill by Congress for the 
preparation of plans and for the con- 
struction of this project. 





Speaker Martin Accepts Honorary Life 
Membership in AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening in a beautiful Capitol Hill cere- 
mony Speaker JOSEPH W. MarTIN, JR., 
took the oath of office as an honorary 
life member in the AMVETS—the vet- 
erans’ organization which was recently 
chartered by the Congress. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee room was bedecked with flowers and 
ferns for the occasion. A brilliant 35- 
piece Army Air Forces Band was one of 
the highlights of the evening, under the 
direction of Major Howard. 

AMVETS is the only veterans’ organ- 
ization of the recent war to be honored 
by the Congress of the United States in 
granting it a charter. It is a great or- 
ganization and it is growing immensely 
in power and prestige. Those who wit- 
nessed the AMVETS ceremony honoring 
Speaker Martin will long remember it 
among their fondest memories. It was 
superb and wonderfully arranged. 

I present herewith a printed form of 
the program and a few remarks that 
were made at the ceremony, as follows: 
PROGRAM AT PRESENTATION OF Honorary LIFE 

MEMBERSHIP TO HON, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 

Jr., SPEAKER OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

spy AMVETS Post No 19, House oF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., FRipay, 

JuLty 25, 1947, 8 Pp. M., WAYS AND MEANS 

CoMMITTEE Room, New HOovusEe OFFICE 

BUILDING 

7:30 p. m., music by AAF Band. 

8 p. m., America, by AAF Band, Major 
Howard, conducting. 

Invocation by Rev. Dr. Bernard Brascamp, 
D. D., acting chaplain. 

Investiture of post commander and vice 
commander by department AMVETS com- 
mander. 

Band selection by AAF Band. 

Master Sgt. Abrashal Robofsy, soloist. 

Presentation of honorary life membership 
in AMVETS to Hon. JosrrH W. MARTIN, JR., 
Speaker of House of Representatives, by 
Lucian Hunter, Jr., commander, and Allan 
M. Ames, first vice commander. 

On presenting life membership scroll to 
Speaker Martin, Commander Hunter said: 

“Speaker MarTIN, it is indeed a privilege 
and high honor for me on behalf of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives AMVETS 
Post, No. 19, to present to you this scroll wel- 
coming you into our organization. 


“We know that your membership will be a 
great influence in aiding AMVETS to becom: 
the leading organization for the veterans ot! 
World War II.” 

First Vice Commander Allen M. Ames said: 

“Mr. Speaker, it is a real pleasure and 
privilege for me on behalf cf the members 
of this post to present you with this life 
membership card and to welcome. you as a 
member of our organization.” 

Speaker MarTIN made a splendid speech 
expressing his gratitude for the honora: 
membership and wished AMVETS success 
and the best of luck. 

Commander Hunter then introduced Hon 
EpITH NouURSE RoGeErs, chairman of the Hous 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, who sunstituted 
as guest speaker for Hon. SAM RAYBURN, mi- 
nority leader of the House, who at the last 
minute was unable to attend the ceremony 

“We AMVETS like to think of Mrs. RoGErs 
as the adopted mother of the veterans. Be- 
cause of her gallant crusade for those who 
served their country we feel that she has 
justly earned this recognition. 

“It is indeed a pleasure to present the 
Honorable EpirH Nourse Rocers, chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
who will be our guest speaker of the evening.” 

Commander Hunter had this to say: 

“It is indeed unfortunate, ladies and gen- 
tlemea, that the House of Representatives 
Post of AMVETS is not permitted to give 
but one honorary life membership per year 

“Former Speaker Sam RAyYBuRN has been a 
great friend of the veterans and we are 
deeply grateful to him for his efforts in our 
behalf.” 

The meeting came to a close with taps by 
Major Howard of AAF Band in honor of those 
who died in World War II. 

Benediction by Rev. Dr. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. C., acting chaplain, 


CHARTER MEMBERS, AMVETS POST, NO. 19, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Officers: Post commander, Lucien O. Hun- 
ter, Jr.; first vice commander, Allan M. 
Ames; second vice commander, William E 
Brady; third vice commander, Karl Standish; 
adjutant, Richard G. Jefford; finance officer, 
Jack W. Watson; sergeant at arms, S. A. 
Morichetti; legislative counsel, J. H. Leib; 
chaplain, W. Howes Meade, master of cere- 
monies. 

Charter members: Joseph L. Bowles, 
James C. Hunter, Richard A. Micheel, Mil- 
lard B. Rice, Wesley H. Wilson. 


HONORED GUESTS 


Members of Congress: Hon. CHaARLEs A. HAL- 
LECK, House majority leader; Hon. LESLIE C. 
ARENDS, House majority whip; Hon. EpitrH 
Nourse RoGers, chairman, House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee; Hon. WALTrr G. ANDREWS, 
chairman, House Armed Services Committee; 
Hon. SAM RAyBURN, House minority leader; 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAck, House minority 
whip. 

Officers, House of Representatives: cohn 
Andrews, Clerk, House of Representatives; 
William F. Russell, Sergeant at Arms; M. L. 
Melettio, Doorkeeper; Frank P. Collier, Post- 
master; The Rev. Dr. Bernard Brascamp, D. D., 
Acting Chaplain; James P. Griffin, Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms. 

National Commander Raymond Sawyer: 
former National Commander and founder of 
AMVETS Elmo W. Keel; Andrew Kenny, one 
of the original founders cf AMVETS; Com- 
mander of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment, AMVETS, Robert Leahy; Regis Cole, 
executive secretary 

Ways and Means Committee room, through 
courtesy of Hon. Harotp KNuTson, Member 
of Congress, chairman, Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Ushers: Head usher, Patrick Russo; Robert 
Olsen; William Bassett; Robert Dunn; James 
Suma; John Lippeatt; Edward Funston. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ; 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 7 : 
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1 ranged from $556 in Mississippi to 
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it of income behind each child of 
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the average wealth of the people 
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vely 1 level; and, at the same time, 
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the Federal Government to assume its 
cal responsibilites in the field of pub- 
edu on 
II. ANALYSIS OF H. R. 2953 
The purpose of the act is to assist the 
States in equalizing educational opportu- 
nities by the allotment of Federal revenues 


of not less than $3 per child of school age to 
any State making reasonable effort to provide 
for the support of its public elementary and 
econdary schools. In those States where an 
expenditure of 1.1 percent of the average in- 
come payments, for a period of 5 years, will 
not provide $40 per child of sc 
bill provides for amounts of Fed 
ance beyond the minimum $3 allotments, 


Limitations on Federal Control 

Section 2 specifically prohibits any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States from exercising any direction, 
supervision, or control over, or prescribing 
any requirements with respect to, any school, 
educational agency, or institution in any 
State receiving funds under the act. It is 
further provided that no Federal agency or 
officer shall attach any term or condition of 
any egreement or other action taken under 
the act or attach any limitation or provision 
in any appropriation made pursuant to this 
act. These are positive safeguards against 
the impairment of local and State control 
over the funds allotted. 

Appropriations Authorized 

Section 3 authorizes for the purpose of the 
act the sum of $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948; the sum of $250,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949; 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, the sum 
of $300,000,0C0. 

Apportionment 

Section 4 provides an objective formula 
for the apportionment of the funds under 
the act. No discretion is given to any Fed- 
eral agency or official. The steps prescribed 
in the formula are as follows: 

1. The cost of a minimum school founda- 
tion program is computed by multiplying by 
$40 the number of children in each State, 

es 5 to 17, as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 
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, ! e income of th people 
€ : e for a 5-year period is then mul- 
I ] € ent t cetermine a rea- 


tandard educetional expenditure 


I ‘ ( $40 foundation pro- 

1 tor t (1) s larger than t 
1 ue produced | 1.1 percent 
) e is eligible to receive the 

I enc in Fede 1 aid 

4. If the cx of the $40 foundation pro- 
m for any State (1) is less than the 
amount of revenue produced by 1.1 percent 


effort, (2) the State receives an amount equal 


to $3 multiplied by the number of children 

res 6 to 17. 

subsection (d) of the bill provides that any 

State to receive the full equalization allot- 

ments (See (3) immediately above) must 
id annually for public 








schools at lea 
2.5 of the average of its income payments 


for a specified 5-year period. Where a State 


spends less than 2.5 percent, as specified, its 
a ne¢ is proportionately reduced. The 
I of 2.5 percent was the average propor- 


tion of income allotted by all of the @tates 


for public schools in the decade immediately 





pre World War II. This provision i 
tod ze any tendency of Federal fund 
») replace State effort, yet it leaves to each 
eligible State the decision of whether or not 
it wishes to meet the requirements for full 
Federal allotments. It is further provided, 

wever, that no State's allotment shall he 
reduced below an amount equal to $3 multi- 
plied by the number of children, ages 5 to 17, 
in each such State. 


Subsection (f) provides for a pro rata dis- 
tribution of funds to the States in case the 
amount appropriated is less than the total 
amount of the allotments to all States 
Subsection (g) reserves 2 percent of the 
funds appropriated for apportionment to 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. The United 
ates Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to make these apportionments on the 
basis of the need of these areas for addi- 
tional funds for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The amounts of the allot- 
ments will be determined by joint agree- 
ments made with their respective educational 
authorities. These outlying areas were not 
included in the formula applying to the 
States because they have unique educational 
problems and because comparable statistics 
on income payments and educational status 


are not available. 














Certification and Payment 

Section 5 provides that the United States 
Commissioner of Education shall certify, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the amounts 
allotted to each State under the act. Pay- 
ments are to be made to the treasurer or 
corresponding official ef the State, who must 
account for the moneys received and pay out 
such funds only on the requisition of the 
State educational authority. 

Availability of Appropriation 

Section 6 provides that the funds appro- 
priated under the act shall be disbursed by 
each State to local public-school jurisdic- 
tions, or other State public-education agen- 
cies, for all types of current expenditures 
(excluding interest, debt service, and capital 
outlay). The funds must be used for public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The act does not delimit a State in its 
definition of public education In States 
where public revenues are disbursed to non- 
public education, for any of the purposes for 
which funds are paid under this act, the Fed- 
eral allotments may be similarly disbursed. 
However, in any year, no State may allot to 
nonpublic education a larger proportion of 
the Federal funds received than it provides 
frcm its own State and local revenues 

The purposes of this section are twofold: 
(1) To avoid Federal control of public edu- 
cation in the States; and (2) to permit the 
States to disburse the Federal allotments as 
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of Pennsylvania; Saltonstall, of Massa- 


C : Lodge, of Massachusetts 
The order in which I arranged this 
1 g no nificance wha . 
D was I oned first becau he 
] 1 standard -b r in 
4 1 itioned as the brob- 
t ( f the party in 1948 
1 and comments on these 
I 1 uy] pecial re- 
» « y 5 of tnem oO 
t I I b d upon ¢§ eral 
! ing, ions, Ss} h I hav 
h and run-of-the-mill comments 
and ¢ io I have heard in Wash- 
inston and o r } ts of the country. 
Nor have I talked to any of these men 
ij nally about th atement, nor have 
I asked their permission to say or not 
to anything about them. 
I me then give you my brief com- 
I tl i 12] 
C THOMAS E ) Y, OF NEW YORK 
D y became a promi inent national 
personage very early. Whether by de- 
sign or by circul ance, h became a 
potential Presideniia! candidate at a very 
young age. In 1940, when only 38, his 


I was pl nted to the Republican 
Convention. As a prosecutor he made a 
f t ord. What I admire about this 
I rd is that he did not make a pretense 
at law enforcement by arresting the 

1 the small gambljer, and so 
ol ( the curtain aside and 
went after the “big fish” of the under- 
world and convicted them. Having had 
a little experience in the enforcement of 
the law, I know what a tough job that is 





and what great ability and courage a 
prosecutor in a great city like New York 
must have. 

From all I ¢ urn, Dewey is a fine 
administrator. £ any | rate, the pec ople 
of N York endorsed his first 4 yes by 
l ng him b: a tremendous mz jority 
in 1946. He appoints good men and in- 

that fi » leration in asking for 


a public appointive job is that the appli- 
‘ mi have the ability to handle the 
job well and must have integrity. There 


so many diverse opini ons as to De\ 
ey’s personality that I have not bee sable 
to ¢ ine whether he gets ine with 
p tolerant, and approaches his 
jc th true humility. Most of the var- 
ious ( cisms that I have heard made 
by Repul ; are items that I learnea, 





( r 6 months before the convention, 
v * } u ? I } >» Demo *rats if Dew- 
ey V he Republican candidate. They 
\ for i that “he is a prose- 
( yr”: he is a “dandy”: “he speaks so 
| ! :"human”; he is 
lman r both to h > 
( “" ( yy 2 of the ; bi 

Am 1in sta a id taller th 
C ne K k and Stalin); he wou id 
be ° : 1d st wnt collision 
\ Congress and his subordinates.” It 
was really amusing to hear Republi- 
\ f ite was not nominated, 
I Democratic propaganda. 
n \ 1, courage, and a basic 
unde inding of the problems and dan- 
f us an nkind are neces- 
y, especially during the next few 
ve The des » to which Dewey 


are manifested by 
his record as a public official, which is 
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good. As to the personal equation, I am 
not sure nor am I convinced that the 

itical observations I have heard from 
people in whom I have confidence are 
well founded. 

Mr. D wey is a man to be reckoned 
with. lis attainments cannot be writ- 
ten off | by an ny petty criticisms. 

SENATOR TAFT, OF OHIO 

One thing that has impressed me 
about Senator Tarr is that every man 

hom I have met who knows him inti- 
mately is a great admirer of his. This 
applies to men who are violently opposed 
ao some of his ideas. They all seem to 

t that he is intellect ua ily honest and 
Doak It is a long time since we have 
had a man who is a potent candidate for 
the nomination for President who speaks 
out so frankly and definitely on contro- 
versial issues of the hour. On practi- 
cally every issue in national politics 
Senator FT has clearly and publicly 
expre sed his thinking. On universal- 
military training and on the matter of 
the war-crimes trials he has not been 
2efiraid to state his views, although it was 
unnecessary to do so until these issues 
were before him as a Senator. 

As far as I can determine, he takes his 
position on controversial issues without 
rancor or prejudice. His method seems 
to be to learn the essential and basic 
facts about a problem, the setting of the 
particular problem in the over-all group 
of problems confronting the country, and 
after study and reflection to determine 
what is the correct course to pursue, in 
the a ar issue under consideration, 
to best serve the public welfare. 

In many ways, Senator Tart is like 
his distinguished father. He is more of 
a judge than he is a politician. He ap- 
proaches the solution of a public prob- 
lem like a judge approaches a decision 
he must make in a legal dispute. In- 

ad of applying the law to the facts, as 
a judge does, Senator Tart applies his 
conception of what plan, when applied 
to the problem to be solved, will best 
serve the public interest and correct the 
abuse that the hearings or facts disclose. 
Men may differ with his conclusion but 
I have found no one who disputes that 
the Senator approaches public questions 
with an open mind and fearlessly makes 
his decision, 

It has been stated that Senator Tart, 
who now espouses Federal aid to educa- 
tion, was once violently opposed to such 
a plan. But his studies of the problem 
convinced him of the soundness of the 
position he now maintains on that issue. 
Also the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill rep- 
resents an evolution in the Senator’s 
thinking on the housing problem. The 
present bill is one designed to give pub- 
lic aid to hous sing, especially to the low- 
income groups. I have heard important 
persons express surprise, and in some 
cases disappointment, that Senator Tart 
should be the coauthor of such a bill. He 
seemed to suffer no uualms in changing 
his thought and publicly admitting it 
when he once was convinced that his 
present position was right. 

GOV. EARL WARREN, OF CALIFORNIA 


In 1946 when Earl Warren was re- 
lected Governor of California, he was 
he second Governor to be reelected in 





f 
t 


60 years. The other was Hiram W. John- 
son. More than that, in the election of 
1946, Warren received the nomination 
of both parties, the first Governor to 
receive this honor. Warren has capti- 
vated the California electorate as no 
other man ever has. I predict that if 
he should be the nominee of the Repub- 
licans, he would captivate the American 
electorate and the election would be a 
landslide for the GOP. Why is this? 
He does a good job; he is thoroughly 
honest; he is a good administrator; he 
knows how to get along with people. 
These are reasons why he is a successful 
Governor and has been a successful pub- 
lic official. Rut they are not the main 
reason for his vote-getting ability. He 
has pol tical “it”; that undefinable type 
of character and personality that capti- 
vates the interest of the electorate and 
holds their loyalty. He’is a big man; he 
is handsome; he is friendly; he enjoys 
people and gets along with them; he 
understands and personifies the common 
man who has no spokesman at the 
capital. 

Mr. Warren has courage. During his 
first term he recommended a law provid- 
ing a system of health insurance. The 
doctors and other groups resisted the 
recommendation. Many of the local 
politicians criticized the Governor, and 
the Governor finally lost the battle. The 
Governor’ successfully sponsored a 
change in the unemployment-insurance 
law providing for the payment of bene- 
fits due to sickness. It was curious to 
hear some people in California and in the 
National Republican Party organization, 
in 1945 and 1946, suggest that perhaps 
Earl Warren would have difliculty in get- 
ting the Republican nomination for Gov- 
srnor. He not only got it, but the Demo- 
crats also selected him as their candi- 
date. In California, the primary is really 
a group of elections, one for the members 
of each separate party, who are regis- 
tered 40 days before the election, so the 
real Democrats picked him and they gave 
him more votes than his Democratic op- 
ponent got in both the primaries. 

Warren is progressive. He lives on the 
“shores of the Pacific,” and, consequent- 
ly, fully realizes th at we are part of the 
“family of nations.” Every day planes 
leave California for Pacific points, reach- 
ing them in hours, where formerly it 
tcok days and weeks. He knows the 
world is small and still shrinking. Alaska 
and California are closely bound together 
by trade. Warren knows that the world 
is round and that trouble can come from 
over the top of the world or around the 
side of it. California got a “close call” 
in 1941, when Pearl Harbor was attacked. 
It might have been attacked and an in- 
vasion might have followed. Warren, a 
doughboy in the First World War, is 
keenly alive to the security problems of 
today. 

Dut neo the war California was a reg- 
ular arsenal of war activity. Army, air 
and a al 1 inst allations covered the State. 
Troops of all kinds trained there. Mil- 
lions went through the State “on the way 
over.” Following the war, hundreds of 
thousands of former servicemen have 
returned and will make their home in 
California. In all, over 2,500,000 new 





people have settled in California since 
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As one of our delegates at the United 
itions Organization meeting in San 
rancisco he had a tremendous hand 
in writing the Charter. In many other 
ways he worked hand in glove with the 
administration in trying to weave a for- 
eign policy that would stabilize the world 

d bring peace. Probably no man in 
untry has a better grasp of the 
problems facing this country in the field 
of foreign relations. He has learned the 
problem from our own representatives 

t the conference table and, more im- 
portant, in the numerous conferences in 
which he has been a key figure, he has 
learned the viewpoint of the leading na- 
tions with whom we must deal to bring 
accord and perhaps peace. Interwoven 
with the effort to bring about agreements 
and mechanisms that will bring peace is 
the problem of security, economic, mili- 
tary, and political. No manin our coun- 
try has a deeper grasp of these problems 
because his information and knowledge 
has been forged in the crucible of dis- 
cussions and arguments of rulers, foreign 
ministers, and representatives of the 
countries involved. 

I have never heard anyone doubt the 
ability of Senator VANDENBERG to success- 
fully handle the office of President. The 
only doubt which I have heard is that 
his age might make it inadvisable to 
thrust upon him the terrible responsibili- 
ties which our next President must bear. 
Were he elected in 1948 he would at the 
time he took office be almost 65 and at 
the end of his term would be within 3 
months of 69. Very few, if any, of our 
Presidents have been that old during 
their incumbency. Whether Senator 
VANDENBERG has the requisite health and 
vigor to handle the job would be for the 
electorate to consider from the evidence 
at their command. Judged by his ap- 
parent health and vigor as of today he 
will be a virile character for a long time 
to come. 
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SPEAKER MARTIN, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


JosepH W. Martin, Jr., is one of the 
most tolerant men I have met. fany of 
the men that I have met in the House, 
when they first meet Mr. MarTIn, wonder 
how he ever became the Republican 
leader and finally Speaker. Time al- 
v gives the answer, because the longer 
t know him, the more they realize his 
( ‘ity for getting along with men, of 
harmonizing their differences and of 
respecting their viewpoints. JOE MARTIN 
is a man that wears well. He has that 
fundamental sense of fairness and fair 
play that characterizes the real leader. 
Furthermore, he is not the type that 
takes himself too seriously and has no de- 
lusions of grandeur. He has that sound 
common sense and good judgment that 
is essention in a political leader. 

He has had contact with national 
politics in many different ways and for 
along time. I can now understand why 
Mr. Willkie selected him as the man to 
manage his campaign. He possesses po- 
litical intuition to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Mr. Martin has a broad grasp of 
national public problems. He has heard 
them discussed for over two decades, al- 
most daily. Jog MArtIn is known at ev- 
ery Republican political headquarters in 
the United States because of his contact 


with national campaigns and through his 
chairmanship of the national committee. 

He states that he is not a candidate 
and undoubtedly he is not a candidate 
in the sense that he is drumming up 
an organization to drum up delegates for 
MarTin. However, it is very likely that 
the convention may have difficulty in 
agreeing on one of the candidates, espe- 
cially the ones that are now in the lead. 
In that event, a compromise candidate 
will be brought forward. In such a sit- 
uation, JozE MarTINn or Earl Warren, of 
California, could easily emerge as the 
one selected and as agreeable to the con- 
tending factions who may have tied the 
convention up. A man like JOE MARTIN 
would have a tremendous lot of personal 
friends. There is not a member of the 
Republican group in the House that 
would not be delighted to do something 
for him in the event he were on the 
ticket. They would do this more as a 
personal tribute, perhaps, than as a 
party responsibility. Every Member of 
the House has been accorded fair treat- 
ment and as far as humanly possible, Mr. 
MartTIN has tried to meet their personal 
wishes. I have yet to find a Member 
who has ever made a serious complaint 
about any treatment accorded him by 
Mr. MartTiIn as the Republican leader 
or as Speaker. 

Mr. Martin has a broad conception of 
the important problems facing our coun- 
try. For years, he was on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House. He 
knows the legislative road that leads to 
laws, as he was on the Rules Committee 
for a long time. 

SENATOR SALTONSTALL, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator SALTONSTALL is one of the 
group of Members in the Senate who has 
served as governor. As the Governor of 
Massachusetts he was a distinct success. 
He had wide experience in governmental 
affairs in Massachusetts and culminated 
his service to the State with three terms 
as Governor of Massachusetts. 

Since coming to the Senate in 1944, the 
Senator has been exposed to and gotten 
a good insight into the national prob- 
lems facing us at this time. He is listed 
as a forward-looking, progressive type of 
individual. He has a broad grasp of our 
international problems and the inci- 
dental problems of security which are 
tied to our foreign policy. The Senator 
is a very personable individual and one 
can readily understand how he remained 
in public office for so many years. 

Senator SALTONSTALL’s family is, like 
the family of Governor Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, a large, happy family. It is very 
possible that the Senator, in the event 
of a deadlock, might be considered se- 
riously for the top spot and probably 
even more likely that he might be con- 
sidered as a running mate of the one who 
would be selected for the nomination for 
President. 


SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Martin is the oldest man in 
this list of names. He has had an inter- 
esting and colorful career as a soldier 
and as a public official. 

Undoubtedly, Senator Martin will be 
the favorite son of the Pennsylvania del- 
egation at the national convention. 
This delegation has 70 votes and consti- 
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tutes a very strong group in the event 
that trading between the various candi- 
dates should occur. 

EDWARD MARTIN rose from the rank of 
private to become a major general in the 
United States Army. He served with 
distinction in World War I and with dis- 
tinction in World War II. He has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
several times and he also wears the Pur- 
ple Heart, symbolic of the fact that he 
was wounded in action. 

As a public official of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Senator Martin has made 
an excellent record. In the numerous 
State offices in which he has served, he 
has performed well. He was the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania for 6 years and 
proved to be an excellent: administrator 
as well as an excellent chief executive 
of that great State. Undoubtedly, that 
training would be a splendid background 
for the administrative duties of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The Senator 
has been Adjutant General of the State 
of Pennsylvania which, in addition to his 
active participation in the last two wars, 
qualifies him as an authority on the mat- 
ter of national security. He is thor- 
oughly aware of the rroblems facing the 
country in a military sense. Since our 
foreign policy and national security are 
so interwoven in this age, all this expe- 
rience is valuable to him in trying to help 
shape a course that will lead us to peace. 
He knows the explosive and interdepend- 
ent world in which we are living today 
and is anxious, like every other public 
official, to try to lay down a pattern of 
relationship between ourselves and the 
remainder of the world which will lead 
to a peaceful horizon. No man who has 
not had the combat experience of Sen- 
ator MARTIN can realize how a combat 
soldier hopes and prays and is willing 
to sacrifice for peace. 

It may be that in the event a com- 
paratively young man is nominated for 
President, the Republican Party would 
look to an older man to balance the 
ticket, such as was the case in 1944. Sen- 
ator Martin, from the large State of 
Pennsylvania, would be an ideal candi- 
date for Vice President in that con- 
tingency. 

It is unlikely that the convention 
would nominate a man of his age for 
President. Should he be nominated for 
President and elected, he would be 69 
years of age at the time he took office, 
which is generally considered to be too 
advanced an age for the strenuous job 
which the Presidency entails. At any 
rate, he would prove to be a tremendous 
drawing power in his own State and the 
populous East, where he is a member of 
the ticket, and it would not surprise 
anyone who has thought about the mat- 
ter, to find him on the ticket as a candi- 
date for Vice President. 

SENATOR LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


I also include the name of Senator 
HENRY Cabot LODGE, JR., as a possible 
candidate. As a very young man he 
showed tremendous vote-getting ca- 
pacity by being elected to the United 
States Senate. While a Member of the 
Senate, and a very intelligent one, the 
war came on. Without any fuss or 
feathers, or without seeking to gain pub- 
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1 trained, widely traveled, and 
yV way to !} 


f d in ¢ ndle almost 
any job in the gift of our Nation. He is 
marked for a high place in the leadershi 

of his party, as well as in the leadership 


of our Gov 

There are other men who may develop 
into candidat One is General Eisen- 
hower. Another might be General Mac- 
Arthur, although his age is against him. 
General Eisenhower is leaving the Army, 
entering the field of education in the city 
of New York, and it could very well be 
that there might be a strong enough 
movement to draft him so that the Re- 
publican Party, assuming that he is a 
Republican, might select him. However, 
it is unlikely that a military man will be 
selected. With all the military problems 

1at have confronted the Nation in the 


rnment. 
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las ~w years, I believe that the electo- 
rate still is a little uncertain to the 
wisdom of sel ndidate a man 
whose entire career has been devoted to 
uryv problems. But times have and 

ani und it might be that the 
-ople who have 15,000,000 veterans in 
eir midst might lay aside their general 
eeling against military men in public 
office and decide to take such a leader. 
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Progress Versus Criticism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MI URI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to exfend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial from the pen of Mr. 
Robert M. White II, editor of the Mexico 
Ledger, of Mexico, Mo. 

It is a pertinent and piquant comment 
on cong! yal poli and man- 
ship and is particularly timely and ac- 
curate in its summary of the attitude of 
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r you?” I fear not, because 
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cost and the veteran 


bit bitterly when we point 
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Regulation of Gas Transmission 


Companies 


EXTENSION OF REN 


HON. — SJ. MYERS 


THE UNITED STATES 


IARKS 


IN THE SENATE OF 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp rt + entitled “Gas Bill’s 
Cost E biesated 4 t Fifty-two and a Half 
Million,” written 1 by Rut h Finney and 
published in the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers of July 25, 1947, 
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There being no objection, the article 
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By Ruth Fir y) 
V GT Ju 29 Naturé gas t ns- 

I ’ ! a big dollars- l- 

t R B l W " Vv ) d 
l | r Comm 1 
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f Oa ( 1 > 
t ) col l W ke if 
the bill | lav 
Cc 1 in P bu 
D url, K 
Min 1, South Dakot 
( lo, Wyon , Indiana 1 l d 
and Mississippi would pay $52,500,000 


HIGHER PROFITS 


Yommission said the added revenues 


would mean substantial increases in the 
earnings of transmission companics. The 
C rl te were 


Cities Service, 14 to 243 perce1 

Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 26 
percent 

Natural Gas Pipeline Co., 11 to 3% 
Por ndile Eastern Pipeline Co., 


it. 
4 to 79.4 


3 percent 
18.7 to 33 


cent. 


Southern Natural Gas Co., 11.3 to 22.3 per- 
cent 

Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 17.4 to 25.4 
percent 


_When, the Senate interstate and Foreign 
( > Committee vy Ll! week on the 
Rizley bill, it had not yet received the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s report on the effect 
of the bill. The measure failed to receive 
approval by only one vote. 
COMMISSION'S CONCLUSIONS 

This is what the report said: 

1. The bill would seriously hamper ef- 
fective regulation of rates and service, to 
the detriment of consumers. 

2. The Commission's report on its inquiry 
into ail phases of the natural gas industry 
will soon be submitted to Congress. There- 
fore, it would be unwise to enact legislation 
n 

3. Many administrative difficulties would 
be inevitable because of contradictions and 
ambiguities in the bill. 

4. The bill give no assurance that the 
various States would have any authority to 
regulate. 





Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this eve- 
ning at 7:45, our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], delivered an important 
speech on housing, over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System national hook-up, 
speaking here in Washington. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


SIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 

















ORD follows: 

Ladies and ¢ lemen, I am grateful for the 
opportunity of talking to you ut housing, 
It f deep r to me, however, that the 
cc on for i ty is the .llness of 
Mr. LaGuar you join me in 
ho} i nis § oY > recovery. 

2 M sence tonight 
for still another reason I agree with his 
view, often expr od, that the failure of 
C to enact comprehensive housing 
] ( a calamity. I consider s he 
d I ns for this failure intolerable 
and shocking. It is the very sort of situation, 
in si . Which calls for the full play of Mr. 

inparalleled abilities for vivid 





One of the main reasons why we do not 
now have comprehensive housing legislation 
has perhaps been best summed up by the 
President in a message to the Congress last 
hi age he said: 
stubborn obstacles in the 
} Ny 1 uctive hcusing program has 
been the opposition of the real-estate lobby. 
Its members have exerted pressure at every 
point again very proposal for making the 
housing program more effective They have 


cor antly ught to weaken rent control and 








do away with necessary aids to housing. They 
are openly proud of their success in blocking 


a comprs hensit e hcusing program. 

‘This group has sought to achieve financial 
gains without regard to the damage done to 
others. It has disp] tyed a ruthless disregard 
of the public welfare 

As many of you kno w, I have been closely 
identified in the Congress with housing leg- 
islation for at least adecade. For many years, 
I served on the Senate committee which 
dealt with legislation relating to housing 
for low-income famili In 1944 and 1945, 
I was a member of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Hcusing and Urban Redevelop- 
ment, of which Senator TaFT was chairman. 
Over a year period, we carried out the 
most exhaustive and painstaking investiga- 
tion on housing ever made in this ccuntry. 

This investigation showed that our present 
housing conditions are not due io the war 
but have roots which go far back into the 
prewar peri We found that, long before 
the war, private enter] —and I y this 
not in criticism but as a matter of simple 
fact—had been unable ‘ae existing aids to 
provide decent housing not simply for the 
lowest income third, but even for a substan- 
tial portion of our middle-income families. 
We found that most of the housing that was 
being built—hefore the war as well as after— 
was priced for sale or rent beyond the finan- 
cial means of the great mass of cur moderate 
and low-income families. We found that 
slum conditions had spread to such a large 
extent in most of our communities, large and 
small alike, as to gnaw at the very vitals of 
their well-being. 

It was on the basis of the Serene con- 
clusions of that ymmitt that Senator 
fart, Senator WAGNER, and 1 introduced S., 

—— the last Congress, and its successor 
- 866, in this Congress. 
the basic point I want to make is 
the efforts of those of us who served 
on the Senate committee, and of the Sen- 
ators who ‘particip ated in the drafting or 
consideration of these bills, were governed 
by a single fundamental objective. Simply 

tated it was that private enterprise must be 
given every opportunity and every encourage 
ment to do as much of the total housing 
job as it possibly could, and that all govern- 
mental aid and ‘activity in the housing field 
had to be predicated on this approach. To- 
ward this end every private trade and related 
group interested in housing was canvassed 
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American way, 

Last year, as 
groups were abdle 
comprehensive 
This year, they d 
pressure tactics, misleading propaganda, and 
complete disto I ard pre- 
venting any action by the Congress on the 
bill. 

Let me give you a few typical examples of 
the way in which these groups operate. This 
year representatives of the real-estate groups 
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It is ev it what these short- i then it i In 
groups are aimi for. They want all the vote for con vative 
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( 1 the question of a third party. He t ink next Februarv: 
What all this prove? That North the 1 threa _to Democrats comes from ~— We gave you the chance to get a 15-per- 
‘ my Ans ther south- Den ratic admin tration itself é nd I cent rent inc = Now we're going to 
( I I c d into a from an imagined third party that lacks or- extend the rent controls another year.” 
ird pai to favor the nomin ition of any zation, money, or leadership. — And hope that that will give them the 
ae » wasn in. 3 progressively It true today, as Wilson said in his d yy, votes of the tenants too : 
eral Truman's vi of that 75 percent of the Democrats were liberal Or maybe Congressman WotcotrT already 
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might very well find themselves with a hous- 
ing problem of their own. They might have 
to move out of Washington. 


( t that followed the nomination of Park- than that proportion in the House. In 1948 
‘ D who had the misfortune to get the Republicans will be dominated by the 








é of death m big business, which element that has shaped reactionary legis- 

( day \ Republican lation and will nominate candidates who are = 
( vative and reactionary vote in in the bag for the big boys, but who will 
t) r t large is tied hand and foot talk progre fe as Dewey did after reaching 


a Resource Development and Valley 
e Republican Party which does its the Pacific coast in 1944. Nobody believed 
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} When Democrats, failing to stand his belated liberal talk was sincere. Authorities 
{ for the old Democratic doctrine of “equal The Democratic Party must and will be 








: to all d special privileges to none” militantly liberal and make the issue EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-called middle-of-the-road clear-cut as Wilson and Roosevelt did. If ‘ 
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in I e r} mocrat In from some of the big boys. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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of all who repudiate the reactionary policies Wednesday, July 16), 1947 
tepublican Cot it Rent-Control Legislation Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
Se ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
THIRD PARTY IN 104 EXTENSION OF REMARKS in the Recorp an able address on the sub- 
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i in 1896 the Cleveland element Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask Today as never before this country must 
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serving and developing its bs 

The full utilization of our resource 
sary for the progressi 
economy and the ement of higher 
standards of living for our people. 

Many countries of the world are also de- 
pending upon the basic resources of the 
United States to assist them in bridging the 
gap until they can support themselves 
through the de velopment of their own re- 
sources. At the direction of the President, 
two committees of Gove nent economists 
and experts and a committee of private cit- 
izens are studying this problem. They are 
trying to ap} e the effects of a comprehen- 
ive program of foreign aid and reconstruc- 
ion on our own resources and the impact of 
l 1 our economy. 

Despite the prodigal fashion with which we 
have exploited our resources in the past, this 
country is still basically very wealthy. There 
are vast areas in the country, particularly in 
the West, where we have barely scratched the 
surface in the development of our resources 
In addition to providing this country and 


the world with the materials and supplies 





re. 


sources, 
S neces- 
ve development of our 






































they require, the full development of these 
underdeveloped areas will provide millions of 


additional jobs, business and farm 
tunities for our citizens. 

As the President said in his State of the 
Union message to Congress, “The major op- 
portunity of our generation to increase the 
wealth of the Nation lies in the development 
of our great river systems.” Of course he 
meant the construction of multiple-purpose 
dams that will harness the waters of our 
rivers for flood control, irrigation, na ation 
fish and wildlife propagation, and recrea- 
tion. But he also meant when he spoke of 
increasing our wealth that these river sys- 
tems should produce cheap and abundant 
upplies of hyd power. said 
at Kansas City last month, “We have a long- 
standing policy that public power resources 
should be developed for the benefit of the 
people.” 

I do not want to minimize the need for 
flood control and other benefits of water de- 
velopment in the Missouri Basin and on 
other river systems in the West, but I want 
to emphasize that such flood control and 
other benefits must be achieved without sac- 
rificing the productive benefit, the Creative 
benefit of hydroelectric power. 

Just as a century ago the railroads opened 
up the West, so cheap power will develop its 
resources. But the difference will be that 
instead of making the “Vest a colonial em- 
pire of the East by carrying away its movable 
assets, cheap power, if we maintain our pres- 
ent public power policies, will bring a bal- 
anced development and a prosperity based 
upon a diversified economy. 

Advancing technology places increasing 
reliance upon power for the production of 
the things we use and for processing the 
raw materials of our mines, our fields, and 
our forests. The electric furnace and the 
electrolytic cell are our means of overcom- 
ing the depletion of our high-grade mineral 
reserves because through them a large va- 
riety of our low-grade mineral ores can be 
made to yield their metals and chemicals, 
if cheap power is available. Electricity today 
is an indispensable raw material of pro- 
duction. 

Even though these last hundred years have 
seen us skim the cream of our western min- 

rals and forests and land resources, we have 
the tools whereby those resources that re- 
main can be made to continue the enrich- 
ment of the American economy. For in- 
stance, the application of cheap power to our 
forest resources opens up vast potentialities 
for economic activity in plastics, alcohol, 
and other chemicals. We can make the full 
tree become a producer of wealth, instead 
of one-third lumber and two-thirds waste. 
This development is already well under way 
in the Pacific Northwest where a variety of 
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demanding ever greater quantities of 


In the Northwest there is almost an in- 
r of phate awaiting 

ment by ‘the fe tiliz industry 

the electric-furnace process developed by the 

TVA, we believe that low-grade phosphat« 

shale may be used as effectively in the 

di 1 of plant food as is the high-grade 
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{ dev me t. ustments in our n a 
eral | ) yt ilitate deve 

u {f transpc n, mark 

f luencil t produ n 
p pl é I the ¢ dir of the 
a cle ible for those various func- 


tions We are also working cooperatively 
with the Department of Agriculture and the 





TVA on this project. 
The coord tion of Inte gencies in- 
olved in the program was facilitated by the 


cific Northwe Coordination Committee 
which had been established by the Depart- 


'y <a 


ment to pull together and correlate the 
progran f the several bureaus fn that re- 
gion. The execution of the phosphate pro- 
gI li x to the € e of the rion 





velopn 

This kind of approach to the proble f 
resource velopment has demonstra e 
value of int ified efforts to coordinate ex- 
isting agencies of Government in the are: 


within which the work is to be done, botl 
within and between the several departments. 

I am not citing this example of an effec- 
tive attack upon a resource problem in order 
to lead this conference away from its sub- 
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ject. Nor ts this an attempt to prove what 
you already know—that c 
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he Tennessee Valley has 

shed control in step with dam 

t.the river now runs clear 

in that valley stays on the land. 

ve learned the le yn of the inti- 
hip between natural resources 

s their unified development, it is 

be ise of the example of the Ten- 
Valle nd the TVA It would be 
ly dogmat to assert that a river 
be developed except by a valley 

y modeled after TVA. But it is ir- 
le that despite the long years of effort 
other resource development and con- 
ies, and the millions of dol- 
expenditures, the Tennessee is the 
th has been completely harnessed 

d in the interests of the people. 

re the Tennessee Valley with its 
the Missouri. In the past few 
have witnessed some dramatic con- 

bet we the two regions—the one 
ed by floods; the other secure from 


edation and ready to benefit from 
the waters derived from heavy 


by releasing them through turbines 
erate electric power, 

re other significant, if less dra- 
bases for comparing the Tennessee 
fissouri Valleys. During the 10-year 


period 1930 to 1940, the Tennessee Valley 


gained 12 percent in population; the Mis- 
souri Valley lost one-half of 1 percent of its 
population. The value of manufactured 

produced in the seven Tennessee Valley 
States increased 27.7 percent, and industry 
ex led; in the Missouri Valley during the 


number of manufacturing 
20,000 to 17,000, repre- 


ne period the 
plants decreased from 





iti a loss of employment for 110,000 wage 
earners. Land values which had been on a 
} n the two valleys in 1930 increased 






fr ut $39 per acre to an average of 
S4e ) the Tennessee Valley and 
de 3 in the Missouri Valley. 
In he economic well-being of 
th eople of the Tennessee Valley improved 


during the 10-year period with resulting 
benefits to the entire Nation. The Missouri 
Vall which comprises one-sixth of the land 


area of the United States and is vastly richer 
in other natural resources, does not carry its 
proportionate weight in the national 
These comparisons demonstrate that it is 
portant not only that we make the neces- 
y investments in the development of our 
sic resources but that we do it in sucha 
way as to achieve a balance of interests. 
The active participation of the people of the 
region in the planning for the development 
of the resources, on which their future well- 
being depends, helps materially in formu- 
latiz nd crystallizing the common pur- 
pose in relation to which conflicts can be 
olved in the public interest. 
Most of us have agreed upon the desir- 
ability and even the necessity of developing 
ur river basins through valley authorities. 
just because this is the most sensible 
lan doesn’t mean that it will be easy to 
All of us remember the years it took 








achieve. 


the late Senator Norris to secure the passage 
of the “lame duck” amendment which made 
good sense and hurt no one. In addition to 
bei right, he had to work at it. We can 


do no better than to follow his example. We 


should do no less, 





The Crisis Facing Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in spite 
of the unprecedented prosperity which we 
have today, a real crisis faces many of 
the prominent agricultural commodities 
of this country unless we can expand 
our foreign markets so that they may 
be absorbed. I recently delivered a 
radio address on the subject. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

We are now at a point of farm and indus- 
trial production and prosperity unprecedent- 
ed in American history. Corporation profits 
and farm income today are generally higher 
than ever in the past. Yet, at this very time, 
a number of important agricultural products 
face a truly grave market emergency and 
threaten bankruptcy or serious losses to 
thousands of efficient farm producers, 

This market crisis faces a substantial num- 
ber of farm products produced in a great 
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number of our States—citrus fruits, 
fruits, potatoes, including sweetpotatoes, 
tain of the canned vegetables, dried 
dried eggs, and others. 

These products, until this year, were par- 
tially sustained by large Government pur- 
chases and by foreign exports, Today Gov- 
ernment purchases and the foreign market 
have greatly dwindled. This situation has 
been permitted to develop despite the fact 
that the Government has been spending 
many hundreds of millions of dollars to feed 
the hungry people of the world and particu- 
larly those in our zones of Army occupation. 
In the spell of a false economy, we have been 
buying for that purpose such foodstuffs as 
grains which provide the greatest calorie con- 
tent for the smallest expenditure of dollars. 
But in this process, we have been promoting 
the upward spiral of prices in the relatively 
tight supply products, while we have permit- 
ted other products in heavy supply to go to 
waste and rot and to fall to dangerously low 
price levels. And the very products now be- 
ing ignored in our Government purchasing 
programs are the ones which are of vital im- 
portance in providing a balanced diet. I be- 
lieve, if we are to help feed starving foreign 
peoples, as, indeed, we must and should, that 
we should do it as efficiently and providently 
aS we can, But our purchasing program 
should give thought to the need for a bal- 
anced diet. I contend the purchasing pro- 
gram should avoid aggravating the unbal- 
anced condition of our agriculture; that it 
should not inflate prices of certain commod- 
ities to unprecedented highs; that it should 
not permit other commodities like citrus 
fruits, potatoes, dried milk, et cetera, to fall 
to dangerous lows. 

Let me illustrate this problem by a more 
particular reference to the citrus-fruit situa- 
tion. 

In four of the great States of our Union, 
California, Texas, Arizona, and my own 
State of Florida, the citrus-fruit industry is 
of basic importance. That industry now 
faces the most serious market situation in 
years, 

During the war years, in response to the 
Government's need for greater production 
of food, citrus crops were increased very sub- 
stantially in our four citrus States. The 
Government bought as much as 48 percent of 
the total processed citrus juices during the 
war, for our Army and Navy, but in the last 
2 years, Government purchases have been 
drastically reduced to less than 2 percent, 
and the citrus industry has been unable to 
sell all the fruit it has produced. Prices 
have dropped sharply and some producers 
are receiving less for a box of fruit than it 
cost them to produce it. Other producers, 
fearful of a further decline in prices, have 
abandoned their crops, which will remain 
unpicked this year. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that in Florida alone, 
3,800,000 boxes of citrus have been left to 
rot on the trees because the growers could 
see no profit in hiring labor to pick them. 

America and the world unfortunately are 





not without experience in the matter of 
letting fruit rot on the trees and grain 
wither on the stalks. But, generally, that 


happens only in times of acute economic 
crisis when the people are without funds 
and the Government without the will or 
the resources to bridge the gap between the 
oversupply and the unsatisfied needs of the 
hungry. But now, we are at a point of pros- 
perity unprecedented in American history. 
Now, corporation profits and farm income 
generally are higher than ever in the past. 
Yet it is now that the citrus industry, as 
well as a number of other agricultural prod- 
ucts, faces a truly grave market emergency. 
On the other side of the water, millions 
of people are going hungry. Millions of chil- 
dren are going undernourished and are being 
doomed to disease-ridden foreshortened lives 
for lack of necessary vitamins and minerals 
in their diet. Citrus fruits would be an ideal 
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food to insure a healthful balanced diet. 
Great Britain, for example, is so concerned 
about the lack of balance in the national 
ips regularly into her meager 
stock of dol s to buy from the United 
States citrus juices for use in feeding chil- 
dren and expectant mother 

Here, then, is a great need for our prod- 
ucts on the other side of the water and a 

urplus supply on our side of the water 

We must find a bridge between their needs 
and our supplies Every consideration of 
political and economic advantage dictates 
that we do this. Well, what can we do 
about it? 

Last week a number of Senators from the 
itrus-growing States—Florida, California, 
Texas, and Arizona—had a conference in the 
Capitol with the then Assist Secretary 
of War Petersen. Mr. Petersen was in charge 
of the Army’s food purchases for the feeding 
of the foreign populations in our zones of 
occupation in Germany and Austria. We 
urged upon him a policy of buying those 
farm crops that were in heavy supply and 
for which there was an insufficient home 
market, including citrus fruits, dried fruits, 
potatoes, certain of canned vegetables, dried 
gos, and dried milk. We pointed out that 
Army purchases at present were being con- 
centrated on certain grain products, such as 
wheat, which are especially high in calorie 
content. This results, of course, in sending 
up the prices of those foods to record high 
levels, while the prices of other foods are 
permitted to fall below the cost of produc- 
tion. Secretary Petersen was quite familiar 
with the problem. He was mindful that 
Army purchases of certain products in com- 
paratively short supply were helping spiral 
prices of those products. He indicated that 
he would prefer, other things being equal, 
to buy commodities in heavy supply, like 
citrus fruits and dried fruits, eggs and milk, 
since this would give assistance to American 
producers who need it most and would help 
to maintain a balanced farm economy. But 
he pointed out that he was limited by a 
small appropriation which required him, in 
the interest of obtaining the maximum calorie 
and protein content for his money, to con- 
centrate on grain foodstuffs in comparatively 
tight supply. 

The Senators who made up the group which 
had the conference with Secretary Petersen 
have done me the honor of naming me to 
head up the work of further negotiating 
with our Government departments with a 
view to obtaining the necessary relief for 
the American citrus industry. With their 
aid and support, for which I am deeply grate- 
ful, I shall continue to press for the inclu- 
sion of a fair proportion of citrus products 
in the goods we ship abroad on loan and 
credit. I shall fight for an adequate school- 
lunch program. 

But in the economic interests of the people 
of my State, I shall fight generally against 
the danger of drying up the foreign market 
for all American goods. 

The business papers are full of warnings 
by economic experts that our current pros- 
perity is being precariously maintained and 
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await 
will be short-lived. They argue that the re- 
cessions that have followed every previous 
war in our history constitute an inevitable 
pattern, which the present postwar period 
cannot escape. I am not one who will ac- 
sept supinely the inevitability of economic 
depression 

I understand that we have not yet discov- 
ered the exact formula guaranteeing eco- 
nomic stability, but I do assert that we have 
learned a lot since 1929. We have discovered 
much about what makes the wheels go 
around in our economy. We have identified 
some of the weak spots which are the first to 
give way when prosperity turns the corner 
down the accelerating road to depression. 
We also know where some of the strategic 
spots are, the spots where Government 
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10st ‘ ry 5 are ¢ - - 
r or out-selling grim fact is 

in most of E pe, farm production is 
‘less than it was before the war. In addi- 
tion to reduced harvests, transportation dif- 
ficulties have cut dee; into supplies. No, 
we have lost those markets because they do 
not ha the dollars to pay for our food 

not only the American farmer 

citrus have relied heavily on the 
export marke It is the considered judg- 
ment of all our economists that the recent 
high level of exports has been one of the 
most powerful con our 
current prosperi e 
absorbed all the g¢ h ur - 
ne and American consumers were unwilling 
or unable to purchase Wheat ts doing re- 


markably well today, but it must be noted 
that the heavy Am«¢ n exports of wheat are 
just equal to the surplus in the American 
wheat crop over norn home requirements 
In other words, if we did not have fore } 
markets for the unusually heavy wheat ex- 
ports we are now shipping abroad, our sur- 
plus would be so great that the price would 
drop to a dangerous low, which would bank- 
rupt many of the wheat-growing farmers of 
America and, in the process, drag down ma 
of the businesses which depend on a con- 
tinued prosperity of the wheat farmer. Now 
the foreign consumers of our surplus wheat 
do not have the dollars to pay for it They 
are getting that.wheat through our Army 
purchases to feed foreign peoples in the occu- 
pation zones; they are getting it through 
American loans, grants, and credits. 

But there are clear indications that the 
foreign markets, which have contributed so 
much to stabilizing our own economy and t 
preserving the prosperity of the bulk of our 
farm population must be expected to shrink 
in the very near future. Foreign countries 
have, for some time now, been scraping the 
bottom of the barrel of dollars, and rising 
prices have bitten deeply into their meager 
dollar supplies. The English loan, for exam- 
ple, will be exhausted a year earlier than was 
anticipated We are exporting to foreign 
countries about $16,000,000,000 of goods this 
year, but those foreign countries will earn 
no more than $8,000,000,000 through the sale 
ods and services to u A deficit of about 
$8,000,000,000 in the balance of trade faces 
them. To meet it, they will have to draw 
upon their dwindling gold and dollar assets 
and new American credits. Unless means are 
found to replenish the supply of dollars, a 
sharp drop in the level of exports would ap- 
pear unavoidable. If that drop occurs, we 
may expect, because of the special and pr 
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found effects of exports on business activity, 
that a general economic depression will be 
touched 


ff 
rrent rate of 
ut 7,000,000 j< 
jobs in the better paying industries, 
because they are the ones that generally pro- 
duce for the export trade. For thousands of 
American businessmen and farmers, that ex- 
port trade means the difference between 
staying in business and failure. For thou- 
sands of others, the margin of exports is the 
difference between red ink and black ink for 
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faith. Then, we must prevent the kind of 
depression that swept the world in the thir- 
ties and left tyrannous dem ke Hit 
ler, in its wake. We must not play politi 
with hunger and starvation, with peace and 


war. We must not risk our birthright for 





what is merely a mess of px e, t pr 
posed untimely and unjust tax cuts We 
must not, for lack of courage and v 
lose the world we fought so hard to save 
To many of us, the preservation of a peace- 
ful democratic world is justification « gh 
for a bold program of Am« 1 lending and 
investment abroad. But such a cou is 
dictated ¢ rat f- 
interest d r 
ford ind i 
butter t Eu- 
has i 
sufficie fe ! 
lustri goods is ¢ rned. & 
ways turned to Am I 
I men for food and raw materi 
dustrial machiner Et 
have been one of the m r f rs 1 : 
for American pri rity and industri - 
premacy. If we let Euro; t f 
foundations of American prosperity and in- 
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What I am calling for is a return to tl 
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United Nations’ Useful Open Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
1e Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ““‘UN’s Useful Open Forum,” pub- 
hed in the Pittsburgh Press of July 24, 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follow 

UNITED NATIONS’ USEFUL OPEN FORUM 

Stre r the need for amendments to the 
United Nation Charter to curtail the veto 
power, the American Legion calls the UN's 
Sect Council “a perpetually hung jury.” 

The Legion admits this may not be the 
m make fundamental changes in the 
Charter But it indicates a goal which it 
feels must be attained before the UN can 


be “‘fi effective.” 
This, we think, is a proper approach to the 
proble The UN cannot be fully effective 


inflicts between 
t which now divide the world. 
It is essential to recognize that fact, but 
just as essential not to dismiss the organi- 
zation as an institution of no 

Something 


so long as there are major c 


he two blac 


great value. 
like a “hung jury” results from 
e h between the Soviet and the west- 
ern viewpoints. But discussions before the 
Security Council put the spotlight on trou- 
bled areas and so contribute to public un- 
derstanding of international controversies 
and to creation of a world opinion that can 
become a mighty force for peace. 


very cl 


A charter amendment to eliminate the 
Soviet veto would not itself bring a change 
in Russian foreign policy. However, con- 
tinuing abuse of the veto will tend to reveal 
the real Soviet objectives. If these are not 
in harmony with Soviet propaganda, misuse 
of e \ V defeat its own purposes, 


out of the UN would settle 


notl tempting as that thought might 
be. We've got to live wYth the Soviets, like 
them or not, in or out of the UN; so long 


y in, they can be called on to 
! nduct before the world. The 
rum can be useful if we make 


the m t of it, 





A Tax Cut Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
bill which I have just introduced sug- 
gesting a fair distribution of tax relief 
when and if we are to have tax reduc- 
tion. This bill was prepared in collab- 





IN THE 


oration with my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EBERHARTER], whose names would appear 
on the 

the I 


bill as coauthors if the rules of 
louse permitted it. 
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The Forand bill would: First, elimi- 
nate wartime excise-tax rates on a large 
number of items; second, repeal the tax 


on transportation of property; third, 
raise individual income-tax exemptions 
by $100 per capita; fourth, reduce indi- 
vidual income surtax rates by 1 percent- 
age point in each bracket; and fifth, al- 
low married persons in non-community- 
property States the same tax treatment 
as husbands and wives in the 12 com- 
munity-property States. 

The income-tax provisions of the bill 
carry an effective date of January 1, 
1948. When Congress convenes next 
January we can determine whether the 
time for tax reduction has arrived. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has advised 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
a period of tax reduction is approaching. 
This bill provides for tax reduction in 
accord with the principle of ability to 
pay—which is the only fair and equitable 
theory of Federal taxation. If fiscal 
requirements and inflationary threats 
make tax reduction inadvisable on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, then my bill can be held 
until that happy day arrives. 

The estimated annual loss of revenue 
would be somewhat over $4,000,000,000— 
or approximately the same over-all tax 
cut provided by the Republican tax- 
reduction bill. The bill, however, would 
provide greater benefits for persons in 
the lowest income groups. 

The text of the bill follows: 


A bill to reduce Federal income and excise 
tax rates, to equalize Federal income taxes 
upon married persons, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the ‘Tax Reduction Act of 1948.” 


REPEAL OF WARTIME EXCISE TAXES AND WARTIME 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


Sec. 2. (a) Sections 1650, 1651, 1652, and 
1653 of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to war taxes and war tax rates) are hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Section 302 (b) (2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1943 (period applicable to increase of 
tax with respect to billiard and pool tables 
and bowling alleys) is hereby amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof, 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“ and continuing through June 30, 1948.” 

(c) Seetion 309 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1943 (relating to draw-back on distilled spir- 
its) is hereby amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“, and ending on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days after 
the date of enactment of the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1948.” 

(d) The term “rate reduction date” as used 
in chapter 9A of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to war taxes and war tax rates) 
means the first day of the first month which 
begins more than 20 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

(e) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective on or after the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
20 days after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 

REPEAL OF TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 3. (a) Subchapter E of chapter 30 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to the 
tax on transportation of property) is hereby 
repealed. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to amounts paid on or after 
the first day of the first month which begins 
more than 20 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act for transportation on or after 
such first day. 





INCREASE IN PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS 
Sec. 4. Section 25 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to credits of individ- 
ual against net income) is hereby amended 
by striking out “$500,” wherever appearing 
therein, and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“3600,"" and by striking out “$1,000,” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “$1,200.” 
REDUCTION IN SURTAX ON INDIVIDUALS 
Sec. 5. (a) Section 12 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the rates of sur- 
tax) is amended by striking out the tax 
table contained therein and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


The tentative surtax 
shall be: 
16 percent of the sur- 
tax net income. 
$320, plus 18 percent 
of excess over $2,000. 
$680, plus 22 percent 
of excess over $4,000. 
$1,120, plus 26 percent 
of excess over $6,000. 

Over $8,000 but not $1,640, plus 30 percent 
over $10,000. of excess over $8,000. 

Over $10,000 but not $2,240, plus 34 percent 
over $12,000. of excess over $10,- 
000. 

$2,920, plus 39 percent 
of excess over $12,- 
000. 

$3,700, plus 43 percent 
of excess over $14,- 
000. 

$4,560, plus 46 percent 
of excess over $16,- 


“If the surtax net 
income is: 
Not over $2,000 


Over $2,000 but not 
over $4,000 

Over $4,000 but not 
over $6,000. 

Over $6,000 but not 
over $8,000. 


Over $12,000 but not 
over $14,000. 


Over $14,000 but not 
over $16,000. 


Over $16,000 but not 
over $18,000. 


000. 
Over $18,000 but not $5,480, plus 49 percent 
over $20,000. of excess over $18,- 
000. 


Over $20,000 but not 
over $22,000. 


$6,460, plus 52 percent 
of excess over $20,- 
000. 

$7,500, plus 55 percent 
of excess over $22,- 
000. 

$9,700, plus 58 percent 
of excess over $26,- 
000. 

$13,180, plus 61 per- 
cent of excess over 
$32,000. 

$16,840, plus 65 per- 
cent of excess over 
$38,000. 

$20,740, plus 68 per- 
cent of excess over 
$44,000. 

24,820, plus 71 per- 
cent of excess over 
$50,000. 

$31,920, plus 74 per- 
cent of excess over 
$60,000. 


Over $22,000 but not 
over $26,000, 


Over $26,000 but not 
over $32,000. 


Over $32,000 but not 
over $38,000. 


Over $38,000 but not 
over $44,000. 


Over $44,000 but not 
over $50,000. 


Over $50,00° but not 
over $60,000. 


Over $60,000 but not 
over $70,000. 


Over $70,000 but not $39,320, plus 77 per- 
over $80,000. cent of excess over 
$70,000. 


Over $80,000 but not 
over $90,000. 


$47,020, plus 80 per- 
cent of excess over 
$80,000. 

$55,020, plus 83 per- 
cent of excess over 
$90,000. 

$63,320, plus 85 per- 
cent of excess over 
$100,000 


Over $90,000 but not 
over $100,000. 


Over $100,000 but 
not over $150,000. 


Over $150,000 but $105,820, plus 86 per- 
not over $200,000. cent of excess over 
$150,000. 


Over $200,000 $148,820, plus 87 per- 
cent of excess over 
$200,000.” 

(b) Section 12 (g) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to limitation on tax) is 
amended by striking out “85% percent” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “84.55 percent.” 
EQUALIZATION OF FEDERAL INCOME TAXES UPON 

MARRIED PERSONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 51 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is hereby amended by striking 
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ut the third sentence in said section and with an authority for the Columbia River strated the tie-up between farm and industry 
bstituting in lieu thereof the words: “If a Valley the ment of the entire area I indi l r : 
turn 1s 1 the tax shall be twice will j i I a retu > 

- e- I t t n < € r ? We iT! n in- 

¢ me shown on the J t be resent sct- build u When 

















i A \ € ( l 
\ 2 return with adjust g ‘ e 
00 or! Ex ca f in l I ( 
r } husband 1 if , f , I VA < , 
e ji 000 « » the \ ] u i CVA | 
i 
a l } e ) pr T i 1 
) i n j 1 n- Ik Te - ( 
; ¢ ) or more: ( joint ee VA > - 
1 by husb 1 » 1 ( t Bi OM Ore 
f . a > usted i e And a ‘ , 
d a is $5,( ) ¢ mor the of FI I the P } 
a i ] he 1 ) YT an No ) i 
er ] »107 it e E \ l Vv ™ 1 ¢ ( 
a s ir v I is e n : c : ; 
d } YY < 
ine e less t n i p< ld } I i ; 
er ore income i 1 S sin d . . f ; _ ; 
rd dedu 1 shall be p ? l I » wi 1 ; : 
percent of the ad- power, |! d fi -( - 
n the b of 5 h n If - ed i ( - 
the d in- mittee cot t I f ire c 
| : er i rn 1 under the and corr difficu it might service ; , " ce 
ble provided in section 400.” ome useful purpose V.MS8 
‘ oe - D ( ! 1 over the 
( ES IN TAX AND WITHHOLDING TABLES : 
years > sal n props t 1 program has 
c. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury is been regretfully aoa a ae 3 
. e€ it ; y SiOV ihe t n Was 
uthorized and directed to make such changes ki - even = Stik: teak aeeek ake 4 
1e tables in section 4 optional ta a an ag eek 2 os geet, ~ a 5 } 
in the tables in section 400 (« nal taX ward the building of Grand Coulee and Correspondence Between Hon. Scott W. 
) and section 1622 (withholding tables) » ville. C ih : a ‘ecasiitie ned 
: : 3 repeated! : — — = ; 
may be necessary to reflect the reduction the ' ee! wthat. ite needed Lu as, of Il inols, and E erson Fr. 
in taxes provided for in sections 4 and 5 But ; s s . 


: this act it in the face of a favorable congr al Schmidt 
tnis act, attitude the fisheries neies still ask 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF INCOME-TAX AMENDMENTS 10 or 15 more years 
Sec. 8. The amendments to the Internal “Why wasn’t the job done in the last 15 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Revenue Code made by sections 4, 5, and 6 years? I s it was because there v no 
f this act shall become effective with re- agency urging speed upon the fisher ex- 


OF 
pect ‘to taxable years begininng after De- per They were more intere ted in prob- HON SCOTT W. LUCAS 


ember 31, 1947 lems of Alas! r of New England, or of the 


F ILLINOIL 





The hich sh 1 have been _— IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ing na , ra c ) yyy , S try J » 26 ’ ‘ ad 4 


he Valley’s Need the interest of the Pacific Northwest ts the weenie deen ade ae 
i Columbia Valley Authorit Any CVA t i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS tth to review our pr woul 


OF 


RI FE sm 7 ce ‘ I [1 L alla, I q A i 1 
HON. GLEN H. TA (LOR ener tl made b E 
7 I I ) . x > ) . 








i 





OF IDAH( 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 9 oram as eal ae | 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of oe A the salmon pro} A — angen} ae e 7 “ 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 stern eS da ri fou 
Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask “The e ic development of a great re- di dal 
unanimous consent to have printed in gion i ! It is a program for iol i tion to th 


it f B of > 
the Appendix of the RecorD an editorial [2 : eee og , coincider Dr. S : 
entitled “The Valley’s Need,” published ® CREE FaeEeS See ae before a com! in the H - 


in the Friday, July 18, 1947, issue of the _ ee ee See nee ee wees ! ives, i | y mist i 
Idaho Sun. aa 
There being no objection, the editorial see 70 00K » fas agp l ) 
was ordered to be printec in the REcorD, ether rn would provide new em- | r Dr. Schmidt, 1 
as follows: ployment rtunities for 1,000,000 people. 1 ddi d to me: ¢ July 14. I 
T 


THE VALLEY’S NEED It ’ »¢ “ unanim¢ ce n ¥ 
The logic for the establishment of a 000,000 k -hours of firm energy with f be incorpo1 din the A ndix of 
Columbia Valley Authority is pure and sim- its great job pote! l the Recorp 
ple. As ex-Senator Hugh Mitchell, president The annual cost to the Nation would be There being no obie " #¢] ' 
the CVA League has stated, it is no more less than $3 ) during the : r , oe 


' : Retin @ ; : ean ial cities’ es cael were ordered to be prin 1 in the RéEc- 
complicated than that which inspired the amorti ion period bu ] pr ; ld : oe to be | 4 
Tennesse Valley Authority, an authority bring an esti ted monetary re ‘ 
f proven worth. However, with Senator than #8385, 000 each year, even during CHAMBER 





Ol E 
GLEN H. TAytor of Idaho about to introduce those 50 year Once construction costs have UNITED STATES OF A ICA 
@ bill for a CVA into the Senate with spon- been paid the annual profit to the Nation Washine J1 14. 1947 
sorship of four other solons, both the sim- would approximate an estimated $300,000,000 The Honorable Scott W. Lucas, 
plicity and purity of the logic will be apt to each year. Senate Office Building 
disappear in a furious flurry of opposition. “The feasibility of the program is based on Washington, D.C 
So while we still have the simplicity let the relati p of power development to in- Dear Sir: We were somewhat disturbed at 
us point out the simplest fact of all, that dustralization. O1 in we have demon- what you said on the floor of the Senate 
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I J ] tt C r of ¢ Ww make r ! nd I wish to call to There being no objection, the state- 
Frankly, I you ntion an incorrect it = Preverion v5 ment was ordered to be printed in the 

( 1 of 1 p non the minimum- COT llows: 

ORD, aS lollows: 

yer facts Vv i in th Co: — . as tee 
: ‘ vou Y of the Cor ee ; been said and written of late on 
. t ut ' Pc t 1 1d al in : of immigration. Unfort itely 
' ; t 1} re a commi of th sO > writings and utterances are false 
. ' I e Labor and Educ 1 Cc ittee « al ding A recent example is the 
14 July 8, 1947, you quoted me as sayi . a delivered by Paul H. Griffith, na- 
: ' x I - f this bill ould become the law tional commander of the American Legion 
: of the land, it would constitute, in mv hum- to the Daughters of the American Revolution 
I 194 reo bli inion * * ®* inflation. * * * I in W ington, D. C., on May 22, last. Be- 
M i m comp elled to vot eainst it * * * cause of the } linence of Commander Grif- 
} for wl I conceive the best interests fith’s position, these assertions of misinfor- 
15/ 000.000 } of the people of An ; mation al ross exagg¢ were given 
M picced the I made t st ment, but it was not based wide m in the pres: Failure to 
ficu hig! did y on t theory on which you were presenting challenge the commander's statements and 
, expe! wh red b our com- your areument i to mect them with facts, may give them un- 
or Be Pe confess that Ihave —_ You will recall that the cost-of-production eserved weight in the public appraisal of 
in Mr. Schmidt's estimate amendment for farm products was Offered in the immigration picture 
f it tin connection with this bill, and a thorough ex- Attorney General Clark properly insist 
I he time, I ler if you x on of my remarks on the bill will dis- the people of this country should know 
v i the testimony of 1945, (hear- close that I debated this amendment at quite at is going on in the field of im- 
ne 





Iam happy, at his direction, 
ur courtesy for this oppor- 


> length on March 28, 1946, and on other 
forth in this memorandum a 


I l on S. 1274) p 520 < sions prior to the vote on the amend- 




















ph, w you will find ment on March 29, 1946 oem 
1 Although I had argued that the amendment ficial fact which he and I are 
din 8above, plusthe was inflationary and completely at odds with 11 lead to a better 
v pu i def 1 demand and the the agricultural parity program, we had so ‘on of our immigr 
‘ ( é carefully worked out, and which had been so a the Department 
! to 1 to « pur¢ ng, su 1, the cost-of-production amend- ane fu ion and Na 
r 1 to the rever ment was agreed to. Consequently, when we ‘*¢"¥ice are doing in the administration and 
j I 521 1 full p graph arrived at a vote on the bill it would have eI ree nent oO: our eee aes mn laws. 
you ' find th WW n my testimony: been necc¢ y to approve this objectionable Ii 1uch as Mr. Griffith in his recent ad- 
\ her we look a » side of de- amendment in order to vote for the bill, and css had something to say on cach of the 





important aspe of immigration, I have 
chcsen in this memorandum to take up each 
point as he has raised it. 


ducers’ that is the reason I made the statement to 
or ¢ he | i re which you refer. 
liquidity positions of Later, on May 13, 1946, you will find that I 
A 1 | ! and individuals, we can- had the following colloquy with Senator PEP- LEGAL IMMIGRANTS 
! p but conclude that a great boom is PER, Of Florida: Mr. Griffith says: “Legal immigrants are 
indefi “Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, will the Senator entering this country at a rate of 154,000 a 
‘ n, althoush I think it may con- from Florida yield? ve , ; 















t Pepper. I yield. The largest number of immigrants to come 
I l ’ he rest of the testi- Lucas. I should like to have the Rerc- to this any one of the last 10 

I u will find it ru in r w, and to have the Senator corrobo- vears 7 in 1946. The annual 
\ Tn f I have never in my life made t I favored the minimum-wage bill. average in the last decade is 55.157, of whom 
( on the size of unemployment, “Mr. Peprer. I am sure of that. the quota immigrants comprise 29,463, and 

I Mr. Lucas. I supported it to the utmost, the nonquota immigrants (mainly immi- 
J even as against my agricultural interests, in grants from Western Hemisphere countries 





and spouses and minor children of American 
to the parity formula, because I knew that if citizens) number 25.694. The actual num- 
that went in, the minimum-wage bill would ber of quota immicrants in the fiscal year 
not become law in this country 1946 is ec: mely close to the annual average 

“Mr. Perprer. The Senator is quite correct. for the decade, it being 29,095 The 
His record has been excellent in both respects nonquota immigrants in 1946 showed a de- 
I have mentioned.” cided increase over prior years, due primarily 


attempting to defeat adding the cost of labor 

































D A careful reading of all my remar on the to the 45,496 war brides and their alien chil- 
‘ bill and the amendment will leave no doubt dren who entered during that r and 
e! as to my reason for making the statement boosted the nonquota figure to 79,626. So ® 
‘ ! which you quoted. It was made solely be- far the figures for the present fiscal year 
te should read: cause of the cost-of-production feature of the indicate that the number will be slightly 
I ! on s take place, which I bill about to be voted on higher 
c I think tax reduction would be Will you please advise me that you are Mr. Griffiths assertion that 154,000 immi- 





well-advised.” making preper co 
mony used the which you quoted me? 
1 understand Yours very truly, 





ctions in the report in grants are entering legally each year may be 
explained by the fact that the immigration 


quotas fixed under law total 153,929 each 

















] could confuse “weil- Ecotr W. Lucas. year. He may have assumed without veri- 
d ed At a later point fication, that every one of those quota num- 
i m this me issue came up = b connotes an actual immigrant when, 
[1 th ne argument that the n fact, in the last 10 years 80 percent of 
tax red n might help » obviate de- sorate h ta has t e s 
t ght p t viate The Immigration Problem the quota has not been used. 


prs y } > wnur —— ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. Griffith says: “But for every legal im- 


migrant for whom Richard opens the door to 








UNITED Stat NAT = ie America, re are at least 10 illegal immi- 
c aneent aan Benen HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER grant lack market immigrants, if you 





belong to the ‘Sneak-into- 


OF HERTOCEY 947 World Club.” 





154,000 are 


rings to which you 
misied by the begin- 


on the emergency unem- 
nsation legislation, and upon 

( reading I agree you are correct. 
shall try to correct this in the Recorp before 


he session ends, 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES Based on his statement that 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a statement 
made on June 20, 1947, by Ugo Carusi, 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, before the Subcommittee on 
Immigration of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





y each year, his figure for 
rants must be 1,540,000 per 
l1uing on that basis he adds, 
sands of forcigners run our 
es into 








day th 
borders or skip our laws in illegal entri 
the United States.” 

The largest number of illegal entries is 
over the Mexican border. A!most to a single 
man or woman or child, those illegal en- 
trants are Mexican laborers or members of 
their families. No evidence has come to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service that 
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hat border or the C nb ris b 
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665,342 arrivals of alien seamen at United 
§ port Of this number 45,100, about 
two-thirds of 1 perce deserted. The rec- 
0 of the Immig n ralization 


Service show that most of ith 
apprehended, deported hipped 
n Desertions in the fiscal year 1944 
> §,811; in 1945, they totaled 5,577; in 1946 
they totaled 4,365 In the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1947, the number is 1,860. 
This shows a definite downward trend of de- 
ns: our most recent figures tally closely 
1ose of the prewar y 
of desertions by seam« Ww I 
look the fact that this is a technical term 
and does not, in m: instances, indicate 
that the seaman has left the vessel with the 
intention of abandoning his calling or re- 
maining in the United States. If a seaman 
rives at the pier just too late to sail with 
his vessel he is counted as a deserter although 
he departs on her next sailing or, indeed, on 
@ sooner sailing of another of his employer’s 
vessels. 





























VISITORS AND TRANSITS 
Mr. Griffith says: “Foreigners arriving in 
transit on the way to other lands make it 
& permanent sit in the good old United States 
of America” and “aliens dropping in on visi- 
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Mr. Grifith says: “Overseas students come stre n the effort for ( l inter- 
here to study and make it life job national understanding. H 

In the past 10 years the yearly average of point of view when he rece d the <¢ h- 
student vi rs has been 2.302. The num- I i i | Decer recent 
ber to come in the fiscal year 16 v 5s i n 
Periodic checks are being made by the Immi- plot r war 
gration Eervice to determine whether the the greatest « 
student is continuing his studies at the uni- that Eisenl } f rtal 
versity in which he was enrolled. Some in- plans which are reported ng ha 1ed by 
stances have been found where students have influential groups in the State and War De- 
left the school to go to work or have taken part C 
up unauthorized employment while going to Brig. Gen. H. C. Holdridge, in his sensa- 
school, In th in neces the status of stu- tional article “American Millitarism,” in 
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Record of Hon. James J. Davis as 
Secretary of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF 


NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
of the 1 d of Hon. James J. Davis 
when he was Secretary of Labor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, HON, 

James J. Davis, SECRETARY, MARCH 1921- 


During the 10-year administration of the 





Department of Labor by Secretary James J. 
Davis, the Department was divided into ad- 
ministrative units as follows: 

1, Oftice of the Secretary 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Immigration 
Bu u of Naturalization. 

a 4 ldren's Bureau. 

6. Women's Bureau. 

tl ary also included: 

7. Conciliation Service. 

ited Sta Employment Service. 

Bu u of Industrial Housing and Trans- 


The t of Congress creating the Depart- 











n of Labor effective March 4, 1913, pro- 
vided th its purpose should bke “to fo 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
( of the U d States, to improve 
t workin conditions, and to advance 
t opportunities for profitable employ- 
n 

C tanding achievements of the Depart- 
n Lat luring the decade in question 








hree, namely: the activities of the Con- 
ion r\ moting and preserve 
ing pesce in industry; the restrictive immi- 
gration act whch stemmed the ficod of Euro- 
pean mmigration which threatened to swamp 
us, thereby preserving the available jobs for 

merican workmen; and third, the introduc- 
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tion of the lishing 
] 4 a v A in ( ur b 
d I the 1d eel 
t Th Ley 1 tv the 
( dvar r labor in many a 
It marked an h in the life and la 
\ 1 ¥ man 

During the d ie .n question, 
I i in t e dl lal 

under the p ions of e act 

f{ C c up the Department 
I ly all i vities were ¢ i 
\ I \ fare of wage ¢ 
i L Lab S v t - 
t ol ula 1a= 
1 ing lavor i - 
I d the lav eC 
I 3 1 c n ( e 
| I ‘ a u ca 1¢ I It 

h 11 nis who w is d 
: es ci nship. The work of the Chil- 
( Bureau was devoted in part to the 
pr of young wage earners, and the 
work of t Wor Bureau W devoted en- 
tire o the wel omen in indi V 
The C liation \ devoted to pro- 
moting d preserving peace in industry 
[The United States Employment Service aided 





nployed to find employment 
The United States Housing Corporation was 








el ed largely in disposing of homes built 
for workers during the period of World War 
I, and the Department library was built up 
to one of the finest collections of material 
relati to labs 

The Secretary of Labor also served as chair- 
man of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation whi cooperated with the Sta in 








promoting vocational educ 
habilitation of disabled men in industry. 
During incumbency in office, appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor increased 
year by year 
1g this 10-year interval, the Concilia- 
rvice exercised its good offices in a 
trade and industrial disputes, 
ened strikes, and lockouts, se- 
y 1icable adjustment in a total of 
3,620 cases for an over-all average of approx- 
tely 78 percent. The United States Em- 
ployment Service placed in employment an 
average of 1,500,000 men and women annually 
during this same period. 

Because of the tremendous number of im- 
migrants involved, the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion was the major administrative responsi- 
bility of the Department. The Bureau of 
Naturalization also reached into the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of alien immigrants 
who came to this country to make it their 
permanent home. Since the overwhelming 
majority of these newcomers to our shores 
were prospective workmen, and future citi- 
zens, it seemed logical that the first two de- 
partments of government to come into con- 
tact with them as they began the journey 
which would place them in a job and eventu- 
ally make them citizens of the United States, 
should be part of the Department of Labor. 
These two very important Bureaus, however, 
were transferred from the Labor Department 
to the Department of Justice under the Pres- 
ident’s Reorganization Plan No. 5, effective 
June 14, 1940. 

Upon assuming Office in March 1921, Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis found more than 6,7: 
)00 workers temporarily unemployed Ves 
sels engaged in bringing in aliens had a 
carrying capacity in excess of 1,250,000 an- 
nually. The number of immigrants admitted 
to the United States mounted from 141,000 
in the fiscal year 1919 to 430,090 in 1920, and 
to 805,000 in 1921. Immediate aciion to 
restrict the number of entrants from for- 
eign lands, no matter how worthy they might 
be, was vital to supply work for those of 
our own workers unemployed and to prevent 
the importation of hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants who would otherwise surely 
come seeking jobs that were not then 
available, 


tion and the re- 





























> 








For this reason, the Department recom- 








mended an were enacted to restrict 
European nigration, which effectively 
st 2 nrushing tide of immigration 
ar d lar to the early solution 
of yyme oblem. By this ac- 


tion imm ition from Europe was reduced 








to ui e of 156,000 in 1920. 

The 10-year pericd in qu 
decrease in working hours, a be 

rking conditions, and iners 
in n ly all s ; of the countr 
the conseauent benefits of | er homes and 
improved standards of living for our people. 
At e bogir nz of this pericd the United 
Ss Employment Service v functioning 





rhe & c continuous ac- 
tivity in industry for a saving wage for work- 
er e he b trad 
ce ge . sun 








the worker's house a hom« H 
a continuous campaign urging 
ind y in America to liberalize a : 
manize its labor-rela The iron 
and steel industry was the first major enter- 
prise to be approached by the Government 
With respect to tk program. A conference 
was called by the President of the United 
States and attended by leaders in this gi 
industry. They were advised that the 
hour day must go. Industrialists maintained 
that the industry wcuid go broke if the 12- 
hour day was abolished. The Secretary of 
Labor maintained that it should go broke if 
management could not operate on an 8-hour 
day The conference ended with favorable 
response on the part of the industrialists. 
This was the beginning of the 8-hour day 
in the iron and steel industry, and even- 
tually throughout the Nation 

During this period the Secretary prepared 
the first w nd-hour bill. The railroad 
labor bill was passed during this ‘lod with 
the support of the Secretary of Labor and the 
approval of the railroad brotherhoods. 

The Secretary constantly urged the intro- 
duction and expai n of collective bargain- 
ing in those industries where collective bar- 
gaining was not accepted, especially in the 
steel industry. He urged putting teeth into 
the railroad labor bill since he felt the old 
law was more or less voluntary. Secretary 
Davis himself was always a stanch advccate 
of collective bargaining and organized labor. 
He received the full support of the American 
Federation of Labor in his campaign for the 
United States Senate in 1930 and in subse- 
quent campaigns. The first piece of lezisl 
tion he introduced upon assuming his seat 
in this legislative body was for the benefit of 
the workingman and was known as the Davis- 
Bacon bill, March 8, 1931. 

Department activities during the adminis- 
tration cf Secretary Davis as recorded in his 
annual reports for the years in question were: 

FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921 

Conciliation Service handled 457 trade and 
industrial disputes; 338 were settled am‘ca- 
bly, with 593,006 workers directly or indi- 
rectly involved. 

Settled vast packinghouse workers’ strike 
March 1921 and the marine strike June 1921. 

Recommended that the appropriation for 
Conciliation Service be approximately dou- 
bled 

Percentage Act restricting immigration en- 
acted and placed in effect June 3, 1921. 

Immigration into the United States the 
first year of operation of this act was re- 
duced by more than a half million immi- 
grants. 
Bureau of Immigration inspected 2,117,502 
immigrants, nonimmigrants, and seamen. 

tion citizenship training ex- 
tended to 3,526 communities, a greater num- 
ber than in any preceding year. 

Research work in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics becoming increasingly important 
in the dissemination of labor news. 
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and Infancy 





ppard-Towner Maternity 
N 





Act adopted vember 23, to be administered 
by the Cl i‘s Bureau. 

“Reor ‘ the United States Employ- 
ment rvice. Recommended that the ap- 





this service be i: 


of previous year. 


sreased to 
Pirst Fed- 


propria LOI 
four times that 
eral survey of the unemployed 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
Conciliation Service handled 360 cases of 
trade and industrial disputes, 266 adjusted 
amicably 
Nation-wide coal stri 
April in 
000 


ke which began in 
nd 150,- 


in August in 





the bitu tember in an- 
thr 

Bureau of Immigration examined a grand 

5 nts, nonimmi- 





total of 1,532,565 
Eicht hundred five thousand, two hun- 
i and tw y-eight immigrant aliens were 
admitted during fiscal year 1921. Without 
percentage immigration laws, conservative 
estimate for fiscal year 1922 would have 
been more than 1,000,000. Actual total num- 
ber alicn immigrants admitted fiscal year 
1922 was 309,566 

Secretarv’s Board of Review to hear im- 
migration ap created in January 

Bureau of Naturalization handled a total 
of 436,149 initial nal petitions for nat- 
uralizatior Conducted cit nship train- 
ies in 3,625 communities through- 







ing acti'\ 
out the Natio 

Enactment of act September 22 providing 
independent naturalization status for mar- 
ried women 

United States Employment Service in co- 
operation with the several states placed in 
employment a total of 1,458,746 m and 
women 

Development of the USES industrial em- 
ployment survey. Monthly reports on em- 
ployment by industrial and 
graphical divisions. President’s 
on unemployment. 

Development of program of Federal aid to 
the States for the welfare and hygiene in 
maternity and infancy under Sheppard- 
Towner Act of 1921, administered by the 
Children’s Bureau 

Secretary recommended to Congress erec- 
tion of a permanent building to be occupied 
exclusively by the Department of Labor. 

Secretary recommended to Congress an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution to 
permit the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards of child labor. 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923 


groups geo- 


conference 


FISCAL 
Department was instrumental in abolish- 
ing the 12-hour day and 7-day week in the 
iron and steel industry and the substitution 
therefor of the 8-hour day and 6-day week. 
Out of 534 trade and industrial disputes, 
Conciliation Service secured 428 amicable 
settlements. Three hundred ninety-five 
thousand six hundred and seventy-eight 
workers were involved directly or indirectly. 
Aided in settlement of railroad strike. Also 
major conciliation activities in the pottery 
and garment trades 

Bureau of Immigration examined 522,919 
immigrants. Recommended the enactment 
of an “Alien Code” to include annual enroll- 
ment of all aliens so long as they remain 
alien. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled 296,636 
declarations of intention to become citizens, 
158,056 petitions for naturalization, and con- 
ducted citizenship training activities in 2,461 
communities through the United States. 

United States Employment Service, in co- 
operation with the several States, placed 
2,156,466 men and women in jobs. 

Forty States now cooperating with the 
Children’s Bureau under the Maternity and 
Infancy Act of 1921 


Nurses in 
care col 
Bureau 


stitutes n 


maternal and infant 
iducted in 17 States by Children’s 


ndustrial Conference held in 
1 January, attended by repre- 

l m 40 different States 

Various speci studies on women in in- 
try n's Bureau 

Secretary Davis in his annual report tk 

















D t ist year we k one { at 
step u e ¢ & n of the 
12-hour ¢ and the 7-day v in our gt 
t ind the eel i ry 

FISCA ENDING JUD ), 1924 

¢ i ce hand 44 { i 
i C ute 415 of we t 
jJusted ¢ y. Fou undred and ninety- 
§ 1 th qa four hundred SIXty-ni 
wi ; ed directly < l rec 

iry i} aa li- rea <¢ n- 
miss of fiv on > i I iu 
and economic conditions in the Virgin Is- 
lan 

4 t sec | t > - 1 c I aa 
of 8-hot day i 6-« week in ce in 
indu f nal ir day 7-day 
week tk 

Cc d nce Wasl 1 ¢ - 
ulé urers Ol paper Dox to reduce WOorkK- 
ing hours | day and d p week in 
ina 

c ial « i 1 d he ed 
by the § ry of Lab j 
on-the-s} survey of en ration ci 
in Europe cour 

Proposed to H e and Senate, bill k x 

s I 1 At f 24 ll to I 
immigration of aliens into the United S 
and provide a system of selection in con- 


nection therewith Better 
“Selective Immigration Act 

Participated in International 
on emigr n and immigration in Rome 
Italy, May 15-31 

Selective Immigration Act of 1924 approved 
by C May 26. P: led permanc nt 
quota system 

Bureau of Naturalization handled 424,540 
declarat f intention to become citizen 
and 177,117 petitions, a total of 601.657, high- 
est peak since act of 1906 became operative 
Conducted citizenship training courses in 
3,023 communities in the United States 
Two thousand five hundred industrial firms 
were assisted in various ways in furthering 
training for citizenship of their foreign-1 
employee 

United States Employment Service, in co- 
operation with the several States placed in 
employment a total of 1,806,990 men and 
women 

Constitutional amendmen 
Congress to the States in June “to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age.” 

Arkansas first State to ratify constitutional 
amendment on child labor. 

Secretary of labor recommended to the 
Congress 


known as the 











submitted by 











The necessity of giving the Department of 
Labor authority and the means to enxbl 
it to undertake industrial safety research 


work. 

Increases in pensions and annuities paid 
to retired employee: 

Permanent ion to provide for gen- 
eral supervision by the Federal Government 
of an adequate system for the clearance of 
labor between the States, and financial aid 
on a fixed percentage of the appropriation 
made by each State for employment activi- 
ties 


leciclat 
(Cp isial 














Reorg tion of and expansion of its gen 
eral wage work studies in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and that funds be provided 
to maintain a division of labor safety in the 
Bureau 

Increased appropriations for the expansion 
of the Conciliation Service. 
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tions for naturall 
One million seven 
thousand three hundred and y-one m 
and women were directed to em 
the United States Emp! n 
Bureau of Labor Statistics issu. 3 bulle- 
n nd 12 issue ft I y I 
bor Review, a total of 7,846 p 
Organized the Industrial A 
tion Conference to meet in W 
July 1926 
During the year 
Hawaii held 1,945 pren 
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] five combined pre tal and child- 
f i ers were established, 140 child- 
3 prenatal center 
V Indu il Confere e, Jal 
D es re esented 107 national or- 
115 D of Columbia, 
e Islam 
I AL YEAR ENDING JUNE 1927 
( tion Service handled 545 trade dis- 
Three hundred and ninety-five cases 
ted amicably; 575,723 workers af- 
< lire 
Forty-¢ it-] ir week now obtains for 
hes of labor, with a very 
f é er 44- ur and a 40- 
Dn é 
B iu Immigration examined and ad- 
mitted a total f 538,001 lier of whom 
75 were immigrants, and 202,826 were 


u of Naturalization handled 258,295 








declaratior of intention to become citizens 
and 240.339 petitions for naturalization. 

[ ‘ ; Employment Service through 

f ive rvice placed in employment 
a ‘ 1,688,476 w cers 

Bureau of Labor Statisti as in previous 
‘ tinues to be the clearing house for 
information concerning the activities of the 
\ is State boards and commissions admin- 
iste e workmen's compensation laws of 

Agree t worked out by the Bureau and 

ifacturer f rerous small articles 
of fireworks containing white or yellow phos- 
phorus to cease manufacture of such articles 
er than August 15, 1926 

I istrial Accident Prevention Conference 
held by Secretary of Labor in Washington 
July + Representatives attended from 33 
Ss ‘ 

Fourth Annual Conference of State di- 
rectors of maternity and hygiene held at 
Children’s Bureau January 11. Attended by 
represe! ives from 37 cooperating States, 3 
noncoope ing States, and Hawaii. 

I ive States and Hawaii now cooperat- 
! with the Children’s Bureau under the 
Federal maternity and inlancy act 

Women’s Bureau completed several exten- 

‘ id 1e inter of wage-earning 
W 

President Coolidge in his message to the 
Cc é ted 

“In the industries the condition of the wage 
earner h steadily improved. The 12-hour 
day is alm unknown,” 

ecre y of Labor in reporting to Congress 
« ed 

here is no such thing as separating the 
economics of the Negro from those of any 
other group in America. At this time I am 
firmly convinced that the industrial and eco- 
nomic interests of the Negro are indissolubly 


part of those of all the American people.” 

Also taken from the Secretary's Annual 
R port to Congress: 

“During the past generation marvelous 
changes have occurred in the living and 
working conditions of the American laborer. 

ty-five years ago the 60-hour week was 
general for all classes of labor, with many 
workers on a 72- and 84-hour week. Now, 
the 48-hour week obtains for practically all 
cla s of labor, with a very considerable 
number on a 44- and even a 40-hour week. 
The 60-hour week is gone. The 72-hour 
week is confined to a very small percentage 
of workers, and the 84-hour week, which 
neant 12-hour days 7 days a week, is vir- 
tually abolished.” 

FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


Conciliation Service handled 478 industrial 
disputes; 307 were settled amicably by the 
I ers; 352,028 workers affected di- 
rectly or indirectly 
Adoption of 8-hour day now nearly Na- 


mission 
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Bureau of Immigration examined 307,225 
alien immigrants and 193,376 nonimmigrants, 
a total of 500,631. 

Recommended changes to the Congress in 
the immigration laws to meet the industrial 
and economic needs of the country. 

Enactment in May of an Immigration Act 
to enable foreign resident members of fam- 
ilies of United States citizens to be reunited. 

Secretary’s board of review passed upon 
71,698 cases, approximately 250 for each 
working day. 

Bureau of Naturalization handled 254,588 
declarations of intention and 240,321 peti- 
tions for naturalization. 

United States Employment Service through 
its cooperative service placed in employment 
a total of 1,412,645 men and women. 

Adoption March 6 Senate resolution au- 
thorizing annual unemployment survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, annual ap- 
propriation to be $100,000 

Program developed by Children’s Bureau 
cooperating with the States has resulted in 
the establishment of permanent educational 
centers and a great saving in life and im- 
provement in the general health of mothers 
and babies. 

Fiftieth annual conference of State direc- 
tors of maternity and infancy work held at 
Children’s Bureau in April. Forty-six States 
responded by sending representatives in- 
ciuding three States not yet accepting Fed- 
eral aid. 

FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1929 

Conciliation Service handled 522 cases, 
Three hundred and eighty-five were adjusted 
amicably. 

Five-day week becoming prevalent in 
American industry. Adopted by the build- 
ing trades in New York City early in 1929. 

Bureau of Immigration examined 279,678 
immigrants and 199,649 nonimmigrants, a 
total of 479,327. 

Immigration from Europe down to 158,598 
as a result of quota immigration laws en- 
acted in 1924. 

Secretary recommended consolidation of 
the various laws relating to immigration 
into a comprehensive statute. 

Two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight aliens be- 
came citizens through naturalization. Bu- 
reau handled 280,645 declarations of inten- 
tion and 255,519 petitions for naturalization. 

Naturalization laws amended by Congress 
in March upon recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

snactment by Congress of act affording 
relief for those aliens who entered the United 
States prior to June 3, 1921, who could find 
no record of their legal admission under the 
immigration laws. 

Farm Labor Service in United States Em- 
ployment Service placed 559,571 seasonal 
workers. 

Negotiations initiated by United States 
Employment Service with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for establishing an employment 
service specifically to aid ex-service men and 
employment. 

During past 9 years Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education rehabilitated 40,000 dis- 
abled persons so as to restore them to earn- 
ing power. Work of this Board steadily ex- 
panded. 

Conference at Children’s Bureau, February, 
of State departments of public welfare. 
Thirty-two States represented. 

Several extensive studies of women wage 
earners completed by the Women’s Bureau, 
including a study of working conditions of 
Negro women in 15 States. 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1930 


Conciliation Service handled 557 cases, ad- 
justing 386 amicably. 

Immigration Bureau examined a total of 
446 214 aliens. 


62,138 


handled 
declarations of intention and 131,151 peti- 
tions for citizenship. 

United States Employment Service directed 
a total of 1,345,936 men and women to em- 
ployment. Farm Labor Service directed 611,- 
598 workers to employment in the harvest 


Naturalization Bureau 


fields. This Service has increased from only 
one permanent office in 1921 to 19 perma- 
nent offices in 1930. 

Specialized employment service for vet- 
erans now functioning. Secretary recom- 
mended setting up veterans employment 
service in all principal industrial centers. 

In the field of employment statistics, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics succeeded in having 
included for the first time a questionnaire 
on unemployment in the decennial Federal 
census which was started in April 1930. 

Secretary of Labor was vice chairman of 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

End of the first decade of the Women’s 
Bureau as a permanent agency. 

November 1930, Secretary Davis elected to 
the United States Senate. 

December 1930, Secretary Davis assumed 
his seat in the United States Senate. 





Call to Action by Hon. William Langer, 
of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask Unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a Call to action issued by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
GER]. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE, 
July 26, 1947. 
To All the Relatives of Civil-Service Em- 
ployees: 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service, I introduced S. 637; and, in 
order to keep it on a bipartisan basis, I had 
Senator CHavez, former Democratic chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Civil Service, 
join me in the sponsorship of the bill. The 
committee reported the bill out by a vote of 
12 to 1. 

In spite of my best efforts, we were unable 
to get the bill passed. There was money 
for foreign countries. There was an attempt 
to reduce the taxes of men receiving incomes 
of $100,000 or more a year by tremendous 
amounts, There was money for nearly every- 
thing except for the civil-service employees. 
All we heard was that there were too many 
civil-service employees—that it would cost 
the Government too much money tc provide 
for the widows and orphans or for annuities 
for civil-service employees. 

Now, the Hatch Act applies to the employ- 
ees who are actually working for the Govern- 
ment, but it does not apply to their wives 
and relatives. Therefore, I am enclosing 
herewith “A Call to Action”, which I, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Civil 
Service, am asking them to read carefully; 
and I hope that after they have read it they 
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will sign the pledge contained therein and 
send it to me. I tell you frankly that it is my 
experience that the only way your folks are 
going to get justice which has been long de- 
layed is by organizing and fighting for it 
politically 
Hoping to hear from you soon, I am 
Your friend, 





WILLIAM LANGER 
Chairman of the Civil Service Committee. 





The People and Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


or ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
entitled “The People and Roosevelt,” 
written by Ralph McGill and published 
in a recent issue of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

THE PEOPLE AND ROOSEVELT 
(By Ralph McGill) 

People go into the little chapel near the 
Warm Springs Foundation and kneel down 
to pray. 

You may see them almost any time you go 
there. 

They come from everywhere. They say 
nothing. They drive up, park the car, go 
in, and kneel and pray. 

Some seem to go about it so directly you 
know that for them it is something they 
have planned for a long time. They have 
rehearsed it in their minds so much that 
when they reach the chapel they know just 
what they must do. 

Not far away, down the winding road, is the 
small clapboard cottage which was called 
the Little White House. There is a fence 
before it. 

It is interesting to watch there, too. There 
is hardly a day that at least two or three 
persons do not come there and stand for 
awhile looking at the house. Some are 
merely curious. Others stand there looking 
with eyes full of tears. Now and then one 
will kneel and pray. Still others will bow 
their heads over the fence, close their eyes 
and remain there in meditation and prayer. 

For all of them Franklin D. Roosevelt 
meant something very personal. It may be 
that it was a home or a farm saved. Or, it 
may be just a memory of those terrible, dark 
days which now seem like a dream and which 
many conveniently forget, when despair sat 
like a great black raven above the door of 
every heart, and the only voice with courage 
and faith in it was his. Whatever it was, 
it brings them to Hyde Park in greater num- 
bers than go to any other national monu- 
ment or memorial. 


CRITICS 


And so it is at the Little White House 
in Georgia. A writer named Van Loon once 
wrote a book called Geography. In a frontis- 
piece, in an effort to create a picture of the 
immensity of time and of eternity, he wrote 
something like this: 

“In a far-off place stands a great moun- 
tain of granite. Once a year a small bird 


comes and sharpens his beak on the stone 
When that bird shall / 


great moul 


t ¢ 


have worn a' 
f stone, one day sl 










h Ss ¢ 7 day to the granite 
of R evelt 7, calling him charla- 
1. € : ' 
and |! 
imore 
From the dusty eons of bygone ye 
c 5 loud and mockir l l- 





ter m record the passing 

All that was said of him was said 

have answered something in t 
hearts of men, and the granite of their n 

and deeds remain You cannot see 

the many shrilly carping critics have come 
to sharpen their beaks. Their droppir 
wash away in the great warm rains of grati- 
tude to man; or dry into dust in the 
suns Of alectionate memory, and are bl 
into fields to enrich weeds that grow 
wheat or corn yue the man who value 


honest grain 











FAULTS 
Great men have 
And the critics who saw away 
a great and 
squawling noise about these faults 

But, somehow, the people come to pray 

Never think you can do much to damage 
the mame or memory of any man or any 
woman who has answered, even in part, some 
great yearning and some great hunger in 
the human heart. 

He was all they say. 

He was ambitious He pussyfooted at 
imes. He was impatient. He played politic: 
and he was skilled at it. He used corrupt 
machines if they were going his way. H 
code of political morality did not include 
party loyalty if it meant abandoning what 
he believed to be a great issue. He would 
fret about small, personal things, and bk 
casual about great things. He had his share 
of vanity. He liked to lead and be followed 
He was not good at taking advice. He w 
all this, and more. (And so are much lesser 
men. One wonders if the critics ever examine 
their own?) 

Yet, if you take pencil and paper and add 
it up and put down the result, you will see 
that the same total will be found beneath the 
names of all those who have been projected 
by destiny and the fell clutch of circum- 
stance to a place in the blazing sun of history 
And none in all our history was ever so 
sharply projected as he. 


His faults were many 
great faults 





GREATNESS 

And, so, having added all the petty faults 
and the great faults, you are confronted with 
the immensity and the soundness of his ac- 
complishments. 

A world, quite literally, was going to pieces 
about us. Revolution, and worse, swept the 
world. Kingdoms and governments fell o1 
were scattered like tenpins in the bowling 
alleys of history. 

And, when the messenger came to take him 
to Charon’s boat he left a cou y which had 
intact every single one of its institutions, un- 
impaired, strong and free. And he left a 
people bereft of not a single guaranty under 
a constitution written generations before in 
hope and confidence: 

Nowhere else in the whole wide world could 
that be said. 

And so, they come to pray, and in Georgia 
the place where he came to rest, and to dis 
becomes a memorial park and, for millions, 
shrine. 

The people know what the critics know, but 
will not admit 

But time and history will. And the people 
always have 
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Memorial Address by Hon. Oscar Zapf 
Before Nevada Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I a 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcoRD a memorial address delivered 
by Hon Oscar Zapf, judge advocate of 
the Nevada Department of the Veteran 
of Foreign Wars, before the Nevada Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at Elko, Nev., : 
their thir nth annual convention, on 
June 12, 1947. 

There being no objection, the add 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 





Comrade Commander, sisters of the Wom 
en's Auxiliary of the Vetcran f Foreign Wa 
of the United States, comrades, distinguished 
guests and friends, three times in the h 


century last past, our bravest and best 
sent to foreign lands to stem and turn b 
the tides of tyranny that threatened to en- 
gulf the world Three times our comra 
returned bearing their shields or 
them 
We are met here today to honor our « 
rades who returned borne upon their shie! 
Each year by these memorial service ! 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States keep forever green the memory of 
‘nt comrades. It is fitting and p 
that we should do this 

What we say here in honor of their mem 
ory is of little moment, but ten thousand 
times ten thousand free men enjoy th 
freedom because of what they did on land 
and sea and in the air—at Santiag ind 
Caney; at San Juan Hill and at Manila B 
along the banks of the Meuse and the Marne 
and in the torests of the Argonne. The sag 
of their heroic defense of human liberty 
is written in blood in the fox holes on Ba- 
taan and the isles and atolls in the Pacifi 
The crimson-stained sands of Anz Salern 
nd Normandy record their valor. 

Our absent comrades are not dead In- 








deed, they cannot die so long as one sing! 
human heart throbs respo1 ely to a long 
ing for freedom, and s0 ng as their ' x 


remains unfinished 

Words alone are not enough with whi 
to pay homage to our absent comrades. J 
is by our acts and by our deeds that we 
honor them 

It is for us, the living, to reaffirm « 


undivided allegiance to the Government 


the United States, and to our American 
stitutions and ideals 

It is for us to keep Amer mited ar 
strong in order that America can remal 
free. Lacking unity and strength, freed 
cannot long endure 

It is for us to hand down to our p erit 
unimpaired and undiminished, the richt 
the privile es i the ble f libert 
which are our heritage. It is for us to empha- 
size and to reemphasize this truth: That 
these rights, these privileges, and these bless- 


ings of liberty were born in agony and paid 
for in blood. That they exist d will con- 
tinue to exist or so long freemen volun- 
tarily assume and fulfill all the duties and all 


the obligations wh re the undati 





pon wh n rest these r tl ‘ rivilege 


and these blessings of libs 
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Because personal freedom and dictatorship 
cannot both exist at the same time and in 
the same place, it is for us to say in plain, 
blunt lal lage that we will not tolerate any 
atte! to € lish a dictatorship in this 
count! whether that dictatorship be called 
I ism, fascism, bureaucracy, big business, or 
rship of the proletariat. A dictator- 
shi a dict hip regardless of its name, 
We advi e this proposition: TI an 
pi em that confronts this people can be 
lved th equal justice to all, if we fir 
dili tly ek guidance from Almighty Ged, 
d then apply common sé e, coupled with 
a four-le tter wi rd that means to labor, to the 
f that problem 
At a cost in treasure that staggers the 
1 ination and at a cost in more precious 
lives, we have learned that the threatened 
destruction of liberty anywhere is the con- 
cern of freemen everywhere. 
And, finally, it is for us to keep faith 
with our absent comrades As their devo- 
to the cause of liberty and freedom 
was measured only by the span of life itself, 


it is for us with equal devotion and like 
fidelity to that cause to dedicate ourselves 
to complete the work in the furtherance of 
which they gave up their lives. 

And then, at some golden daybreak, when 
the war drums are forever silent and the 
battle flags are unfurled no more, we will 
read more clearly the meaning of these sacri- 
fices and our absent comrades will know that 
their sacrifices were not in vain. 





Strengthening the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from an address by Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Car- 
olina, dealing with the needs for 
strengthening the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Human society with an atomic bomb in its 
bosom cannot lag in adjustment to its explo- 

ve power. Mankind, with his swift scien- 
tific inventions and his slow social adjust- 
ments, has, with much economic progress 
and much human misery, muddled through 
to this fateful hour. Confronted with the 
atomic bomb, men and the nations through 
cooperation now are to master this modern 
mechanical civilization or be destroyed in its 
unregulated self-destruction. 


rhe one world needs an international au- 
thority in line with the Baruch-Acheson-Lil- 
ienthal report for inspection and control of 


the sources and manufacture of atomic pow- 
er; a world court with jurisdiction over the 
individuals against the United Na- 
tions subject to the guarantees of an inter- 
national bill of rights; an international po- 
lice force responsible not to separate nations 
but to the United Nations; and the shifting 
of legislative power from the Security Coun- 
cil to the Assembly of all the United Nations, 
weighted for representation of the peoples 
of the world, 
The atomic bomb in the hands of the ab- 
lute state is the greatest threat which has 
man, With regard to the other dan- 
Ss, We have the freedom to struggle 


crimes ot 
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for freedom and hope for a better day. With 
the lag of the idea of the absolute national 
state in an atomic age we may have no world 
in which to struggle or hope or even to live. 
The one world truly begins at home, but 
without the one world we may have no home 
in which to begin, 





Blunder Out of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr.JUDD. Mr.Speaker, some months 
ago, the Book of the Month Club chose 
as its selection Thunder Out of China, 
which purported to be the work of ex- 
perts on China, and to be solely a fac- 
tual unbiased report and analysis of 
events and people in China, debunking 
all the alleged myths about Chiang Kai- 
shek, the Communists, and so forth. 

Quite understandably many Americans 
accepted the book as straight reporting 
of facts, instead of clever selection and 
manipulation creating an impression 
quite unwarranted if the total picture 
in its historical setting is viewed with 
balance and perspective. That is, even 
if all the particular incidents the au- 
thors chose to report were true, the total 
impression given is grossly false. 

Some ‘‘debunking” of the supposed de- 
bunkers has been done by Mrs. George 
Fitch, who saw China long before the 
war years and knows that the basic dif- 
ficulties in China were not produced by 
the present Chinese Government; they 
have been there for thousands of years 
and are what that government has been 
struggling with—and on the whole mak- 
ing incredible progress until Japan 
struck. How many governments in Eu- 
rope have come through the war and 
postwar reconstruction without assist- 
ance from abroad? Why should anyone 
be so unrealistic as to imagine the young 
Chinese Government could suffer more 
and longer, standing steadfast through 
8 long years of cruel warfare and 
destruction, invasion, occupation, block- 
ade, floods of Japanese paper currency, 
and an armed rebellion within (of the 
sort we are at last learning that 
Communists organize everywhere if pos- 
sible)—and then carry out postwar re- 
construction without sustained assist- 
ance from abroad in more substantial 
forms than advice? 

It is as short-sighted and dangerous 
for the United States to have China 
come now under Communist—which 
means Moscow’s—domination as it would 
have been to have China come under 
Japanese militarism’s control. 

Mrs. Fitch has made China her home 
since 1919. She has traveled over much 
of rural China by sedan chair, junk, Pek- 
ing cart and train. She has made a spe- 
cial study of the Communist problem in 
recent years. In 1939 she testified be- 
fore both the Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees, 
with prophetic statements on the folly 
of our policy of shipping materials of 





war to Japan, under the guise of neu- 
trality. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following article by Mrs. 
Fitch, which merits reading in full: 

BLUNDER OUT OF CHINA 
(By Geraldine Fitch) 


To sift the grains from the chaff of hear- 
say, to note all the exaggerations, inaccu- 
racies, contradictions, and false statements 
in Thunder Out of China would require an- 
other book of equal length. The roar of 
thunder from Theodore White and Annalee 
Jacoby might be ignored had not the Book 
of the Month Club made it echo and reecho 
across this country, and if its naive and 
reactionary solution for China's problems 
were not being advocated by some in high 
places as a new United States policy toward 
China. 

The authors of Thunder sometimes rise 
to heights which—could they maintain the 
eminence-——would give them real claim to 
literary distinction. Two cases in point are 
the initial description of Chungking, and 
the later portrayal of the heroism ot both 
Americans and Chinese who flew the haz- 
ardous Hump when it was the only crevice 
in a tight blockade of China. 

But through nearly 300 of the 325 pages 
of their thundering runs a red streak of bias. 
Most of the time an easy fluency hides an 
appalling ignorance of China, nowhere more 
apparent to those who know and love the 
Chinese people than in the descriptions of 
these very people. They play on every 
string of the reader’s sympathy in an utterly 
unrealistic and discordant boogie-woogie 
about the “beating, whipping, torture, and 
humiliation” of the peasants of China. 
Evidently they know nothing of the dignity 
and self-respect of the country people. They 
imagine the most peace-loving people in the 
world to be “seething with revolution”; ready 
to “set the countryside to flame.” That their 
paeans of praise are reserved for the admit- 
tedly ruthless, tyrannical Chinese Commu- 
nists shows a bias, conscious or unconscious. 

I do not assume that the authors are 
Communists. I think more probably they 
are not. Such political naiveté could hardly 
be a pose. But they have imbibed an amaz- 
ing quantity of the Communist brew, and 
from here on will be hailed as the best of 
good fellows in that camp. 

No true friend of China denies the need 
for administrative reform there today, but 
the real friend sees causes as well as crisis. 
No country could have suffered 15 years of 
invasion without grave resultant disorders. 
What China needs today is aid, not condem- 
nation. 

Seemingly impartial in leveling criticisms 
at both sides (as did General Marshall in his 
report on China), the authors (unlike Mar- 
shall) proceed to interpretations which are 
both communistic and contradictory. Chi- 
nese communism, like Russian communism, 
advances, not by the support of the people 
and popularity with them, but by the use of 
terrorism and intimidation, ofttimes by ruth- 
less purging of opposition. White has made 
a one-sided selection of evidence, even of 
his own dispatches, contradicting his ap- 
praisals in Life magazine of Chiang Kai- 
shek and of the military situation in China. 
He lacks political background and historical 
and geographical perspective, using the same 
arguments against Chiang which were used 
against De Gaulle, making the same excuses 
for Mao Tze-tung which were made for Tito. 
He ignores the opinions of those who have 
had more intimate contact with Chiang, such 
as the late W. H. Donald and Wendell Willkie, 
of Henry Luce, Howard Coonley, Ambassador 
Hurley, General Wedemeyer, and scores of 
others. White's own appraisal in Life (May 
1, 1944) was more consonant with that of 
Bishop James E. Walsh, !ong in China, who 
has said: 
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to please the Russians, why didn’t they give 
them concessions in Alaska or India, instead 
of giving away what didn’t belong to them?” 
White's admission is a hailf-truth, however, 
because White must know that though the 
Yalta price was high, it bought Russia's 
promise of “moral support and military aid 
to the National Government of China” 
(Sino-Russian Treaty, August 14, 1945), and 
yet he says: “If we (United States of Amer- 
ica) sought security in China by espousing 
the Kuomintang, the Soviet Union means to 
counter by espousing the Chinese Commu- 
nists.” He knows Russia promised to espouse 
he national government He knows Rus- 


sia promised to make Dairen an open port. 
Yet at an IPR luncheon honoring White for 


villifying China, I heard White say: “Russia 

has never broken a promise to China.” 
“China must change or die. * * ® 

China must build the same railroads, open 


the same mines, clear the same rivers, erect 
the same steel mills, whether the Kuomin- 


tang or the Communists or both control her 
destiny.” 

The Communist record is one of cutting 
railroads, destroying machinery, murdcring 


six Government engineers sent to reopen the 
Kailan mines, clearing no rivers, erecting no 
steel mills. China has changed. China will 
change. China, with the oldest civilization 
on the face of the earth, will live on when 
White and his thunder have reased to rumble. 


PART Il. IGNORANCE AND INACCURACIES 


Since the authors did not go to China 
until after the war had started, they lack 
the perspective to compare new China (then 
less than 30 years old) with old China. 

Though advertised as a Chinese scholar, 
White’s knowledge of the language, judged 
by many mistakes in rendering of Chinese 
names, is extremely limited. With only a 
smattering of Chinese, he would be unable 
to converse intelligently with the farmers 
in their colloquial dialects. Ignorance of 
the rural Chinese for whom he professes 
such profound sympathy is apparent in every 
description of them. “They live in such 
terrible poverty that they have nothing to 
lese but their chains. * * * The beat- 
ing, whipping, torture, and humiliation of 
the villagers of Asia by officials and gen- 
darmes is part of the substance of Govern- 
ment authority.” 

The farmer of China is an independent, 
industrious, cheerful individual. He is not 
beaten, swindled, and kicked about all his 
waking days. Reliable statistics, such as Dr. 
J. Lossing Buck's Land Utilization in China, 
volume 3, show that a higher percentage of 
the farmers of China own their own land 
than of American farmers. Eighty percent 
of the people live on the land—far too many 
for the amount of arable land—but hereto- 
fore they have been free souls, respected as 
the second most important group in the 
nation, never before, to my knowledge, labeled 
“brood mares” and “beasts of burden.” The 
“land redistribution” slogan of the Chinese 
Communists is not the solution of the 
agrarian problem. The land reclamation and 
better land utilization record of the National 
Government can be obtained from our own 
Department of Agriculture, which has aided 
both surveys and completed projects. 

White saw China only during the war. Un- 
doubtedly he saw sad sights and many of 
them, as in any invaded country. But his 
descriptions are those of an imaginary prole- 
tarian revolution—of the serfs of czarist 
Russia or the peons of Mexico—they do not 
fit the farmers of China. 

Statistics on land in the book, for which 
no authority is quoted, are incorrect. Indeed 
(p. 27), he says, “It is characteristic that this 
(the peasant’s relation to the land) the most 
overwhelming of all her problems should 
completely lack adequate statistics.” White 
must mean that he'ls completely uninformed 
on the three volumes of Land Utilization, by 
Dr. J. Lossing Buck, or Free China’s New Deal, 
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by Hubert Freyn, or similar authoritative 
texts by Chinese economists. 

White leaves off where the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek begins: With constructive 
achievements to improve the lot of the farm- 
er. The people’s livelihood is one of Dr. 
Sun’s three principles, and the national gov- 
ernment before the war, during the war, and 
since the war has made marked progress in 
river conservancy, irrigation projects, refor- 
estation, land reclamation, credit coopera- 
tives, and so forth. It could have accom- 
plished much more but for the obstruction 
of the Communists. 

7 . - . o 


Moreover, while White thunders, the na- 
tional government goes right on in peaceful 
change, convening the national assembly, 
presenting the wise laws of a constitution 
drafted and revised, revised and re-drafted 
many times—a constitution prepared in the 
Legislative Yuan under the aegis of Dr. 
Sun Fo, whom White would concede to be a 
liberal, and approved last year by the Chinese 
Communists themselves. By abstention 
from the national assembly which adopted 
the constitution, the Communists are the 
ones who refuse to ease the tension by wise 
laws. They also are the ones who take the 
law into their own hands and set the coun- 
tryside to flames. Not the farmers. 

Of the Japanese in surrender, White says: 

“If anyone had asked why they lost, why 
they were being forced to sign an end to all 
their world, they would have advanced a 
dozen cogent reasons wrapped up in figures 
on tonnages * * * never entertained a 
thought that they might have lost because 
what they had conceived was so hideously 
wicked that it generated its own defeat.” 

But, by White’s description, what America 
had conceived was so wicked it should also 
have generated its own defeat. For “Amer- 
ica’s war had cut blindly across the ccurse 
of the greatest revolution in the history of 
mankind, the revolution of Asia.” Wicked 
America, interfering with world revolution. 

China, too, according to White, should have 
generated its own defeat. He says: 

“The story of the China.war is the story 
of the tragedy of Chiang Kai-shek, a man 
who misunderstood the war as badly as the 
Japanese or the Allied technicians of victory. 
Chiang could not understand the revolution 
whose creature he was.” 

So Japan, America, and China were all de- 
serving of defeat. They opposed the great 
world revolution. 

When, in contrast, White sings that “the 
Chinese Communists had the people with 
them, and with the people they made their 
own new justice,” the reader should note that 
justice, like democracy, is something the 
Communists manufacture to suit their ends. 
To all who understand Communist tactics 
this will be apparent. But the majority of 
Americans do not know China, do not know 
that the new justice includes intimidation, 
coercion, and purging of opposition. Any 
government which does not want to go Com- 
munist is “reactionary,” “Fascist,” “ineffi- 
cient,” and “corrupt.” 

In 1927 the first coalition of Chinese Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang came to an end. 
White says: “What happened in those 3 weeks 
is a mystery.” He is either ignorant of what 
happened, or glosses over what he does not 
want to admit—i. e., that the Chinese Com- 
munists, with the connivance of the Russian 
advisers to Chiang’s government, tried to 
usurp the government at Hankow. Chiang 
broke with them and established the National 
Government at Nanking. * * * 

The Communists had entered the Kuomin- 
tang on orders from Moscow to bore from 
within, just as they do in America, Greece, 
France, and everywhere else. They had tried 
to obstruct the northern expedition by seiz- 
ure of the Whampoa Academy and then the 
Canton Arsenal. Failing in both, they tried 
to discredit Chiang by the Nanking inci- 


dent, when Communist troops attacked for- 
eigners. They fomented strikes and labor 
troubles in Shanghai and unsuccessful re- 
volts among peasants and farmers. 

Chiang was kidnaped in Sian in 1936. 
White says: “No one has ever recorded in full 
what actually happened during Chiang’s kid- 
naping.” Madame Chiang wrote the inside 
story; so did W. H. Donald and the generalis- 
simo himself. Does White mean he never 
read their accounts or that it serves his pur- 
pose to ignore them? 

He is inaccurate on most statistics. He 
says the population of 200,000 in Chungking 
“more than doubled.” It was 500,000 before 
the war. His 7,000,000 recruits who never 
reached the front is criminally wide of the 
mark. His figures on delegates to the Na- 
tional Assembly are wrong. He is inaccu- 
rate in claiming that Communist terrorism 
is “in the past.” The Reds murdered all the 
young medics trained by Father Lebbe dur- 
ing this war. This Belgian was another 
Father Damien, a great humanitarian, him- 
self imprisoned by the Communists, dying 
soon after his release. The Reds drove 130 
missionaries out of Shantung in 1946, de- 
stroyed the 80-year-old agricultural project 
of the Belgian Mission at Shiwantze in the 
same year, and continue to liquidate proper- 
ty holders tothisday * * *. 

Sometimes White is more naive than in- 
accurate, as when he says: “Part of the tra- 
dition of the State Department, and an hon- 
ored one, is for members (like Hurley’s staff 
in China) to report the truth to the Ameri- 
can Government.” He should have added 
“as they see it,” because Hurley saw it differ- 
ently from his young, pro-Communist staff. 
Wedemeyer, too, did not view the Chinese 
Communists as did the young career men 
Hurley sent home. 

* . . * * 


PART III. CONTRADICTIONS 


The number of conflicting statements 
within the covers of this book is legion, with 
space here for only a few. 

The references to war lords are so contra- 
dictory with so many nuances of meaning 
that one wonders if White knows what a war 
lord is. China's war lords were military gov- 
ernors of provinces, when the provinces also 
had civil governors. As they built up inde- 
pendent armies, some of them gained control 
of several provinces. On page 34 they “were 
purely destructive”; on page 39 some of them 
are ‘repentant warlords * * * whohave 
seen the light”; and on page 49 they are 
patriotic war lords, choosing to fight with 
the National Government rather than yield 
to the Japanese; on page 53 “war lord armies 
from the south and southwest were marching 
to join the battle’—brave war lords; on page 
58 they are “corrupt war lords” again. Then 
“commanders of the secondary areas were 
usually provincial war lords who stood outside 
the pale of Chiang Kai-shek’s confidence,” 
(p. 71), and again, “At one time half of the 
eight or nine war areas were commanded by 
men who within the previous 15 years had 
fought or offered to fight open civil war 
against Chiang.” In other words, four (or 
four and a half) war lords who had previously 
been disloyal were now serving the general- 
issimo. 

Most of the former war lords had incorpo- 
rated their independent armies into the Na- 
tional forces—all but the Communists, who 
maintain an independent army to this day. 
Why doesn’t White, as reporter, say so if im- 
partial? Why stop short of the Communist 
war lords? And why, in final solution for 
China's ills, recommend returning to this 
feudal system of autonomous regions, where 
war lords—nothing less—would be independ- 
ent or semi-independent regional heads? 

The Chinese Communists are excused for 
everything they do against their Govern- 
ment: “They are forced to agitate or die,” 
“keep public support at fever pitch or see 
it perish,” their activity brought them “into 
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China—subject t the 
! So they must dominate? They are 
content with coalition, or one-fifth rep- 





ssimo’s veto 


. * * . . 

e ontradictions of his own state- 
b me wearisome The least a co- 
r t have done would be to note 


conflicting assertions and suggest re- 


PART IV. TRUE OR FALSE? 
thunderous statements 
1 I be classified as inaccurate. 
When they ar no resemblance to the truth, 
they mu be labeled false. 
. + . . 7 
i holl a tatement is this: “In 
S hai collecting the lifeless bodies of 
child laborers at factory gates in the morn- 
is a routine affair.” I have lived in 
f ryhai through the early years of China's 
developing industry when children worked 
hours for a pittance, and through the 
; when the municipal council in the In- 
ter tional Settlement and the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in the Chinese areas 
chieved labor laws and established excel- 
lent factory inspection. I submit that 
White's vilifying statement was never true. 
Children who died during the war starved 
because of the Japanese invasion, not as 
child laborers at factory gates. 
When Whi talks about a fixed station 
“from which there is no escape,” he is 





giv a false picture, for China is remarkably 
free from distinctions of class or caste. He 
may not know that the merchant eats in @ 
room back of the shop with his clerks, that 
1 


master carpenter dips into the same 
dishes with his apprentices, that the land- 
owner often works in the fields with his 
tenants and eats with them around a com- 
mon table. Many a Chinese Abraham Lin- 


coln has passed the Confucian examinations 
making him eligible for high official posi- 
tion. Complete ignorance of China’s social 
democracy is inex¢ ble in one who pre- 
sumes to write books about the country and 
the pe ple. 
“Officials thundered against the hoarding— 
ut no action was ever taken.” Represent- 
ing Life magazine, White might be expected 
to read Time reporting the execution of cer- 
tain unrepentant hoarders. 

The white man has “thrust his faith down 
the gullet of the heathen at bayonet’s point.” 


~ 


What utter nonsense. Unless White is an 
anti-Christian Communist, he must be either 
untruthful or woefully ignorant of the cen- 
turies of educational, medical, and evangel- 
istic work of Christian missions, establishing 


yme of the finest universities, many of the 
best hospitals, helping the Chinese establish 
schools for the blind, missions to lepers, 
orphanages, technical institutes, agricultural 
missions, etc. 

Presumably to explain why the Chinese 
Communists were fighting government troops 
more than Japanese after the United front 
broke down, White says: “The campaigns the 
Japanese fougyt between 1938 and 1944 were 
foraging expeditions rather than battles.” 
These years cover battles for Changsha where 
the foreign correspondents went over the 
battlefield and acknowledged the heavy loss 
of life (on both sides); the battle of Ichang 
(won by the Japanese with poison gas); many 
Japanese attempts to cross the Yellow River 
into Shensi; Chinese victories in Burma and 
at the Salween. * * * 

It is untrue to say “all other parties (ex- 
cept the Kuomintang) were outlawed.” 
White knows the parties comprising the Dem- 
ocratic League—including the Young China 
Party and the Social Democrats—are not 
outlawed. He knows there was a Commu- 
nist (Tung Pi-wu) on the Chinese delegation 
to the San Franicsco Conference; that there 
were Communist delegates in the People’s 
Political Council of January 1946. He knows 
that only their own refusal to participate kept 
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the Communists from being in the recent 
National Assembly which adopted the Con- 
stitution. They make themselves “outlaws” 
by having an independent army, like the 
former war lords, but it is completely false 
to say that other political parties (unless 
armed) would be outlawed. 
- 7 ~ . o 

White, who lauded Chiang Kai-shek in 
1944, now charges that during the 20 years 
since he broke with the Communists, both 
Chiang and China have changed. “His one 
passion now became and remained an over- 
riding lust for power. All his politics re- 
volved about the concept of force.” It’s a 
false picture. If it were true, it would show 
somewhere in the two volumes of his war- 
time utterances, so remarkably free from 
bitterness, hatred or vituperation against 
either the Japanese or the Communists. 
There one finds a Christian leader, exhorting 
his people to pray for the enemy, to keep 
hatred out of their hearts. 

Veracity is not with White when he passes 
off slander against the Generalissimo’s per- 
sonal character by saying he was “infuriated 
by gossip he would have shrugged off 20 years 
earlier.” Chiang has always resented gossip 
affecting his wife, such as the idle slander 
of Lady Chesterton of England in a book 
about her travels in China. On protest 
through the British ambassador the book 
was banned in England until the false as- 
sertions had been deleted. Chiang had even 
greater reason for refuting the slander, re- 
ferred to by White, spread by irresponsible 
columnists and radio commentators all over 
the United States. 


Other vilifying statements, unfair and 
untrue, are that “7,000,000 men had died of 
sickness and hunger or because they had 
deserted to their homes or en masse to the 
enemy,” that “going into the army was 
usually a death sentence” and that General 
Ho Yin-ching was responsible “more than 
any other man except Chiang Kai-shek for 
the rotting away of the Chinese armies in 
the field, the starving of Chinese soldiers.” 
It is a long-suffering Chiang Kai-shek that 
does not sue Theodore White for libel like 
that. White himself gave a very different 
picture in Life in May 1944: 

“The soldiers of China are hungry. The 
transportation (lack of it) is such that even 
if the government could organize an efficient 
quartermaster corps in the rear there would 
be no way of getting meats, fresh food, and 
beans to the front in quantity to feed the 
soldiers, * * * The great burden of the 
war has been borne by the armies of the 
Central Government itself. These armies 
were responsible for the great victories about 
Taiehehwang and Changsha, for the heroic 
defenses of Shanghai and Hankow and in re- 
cent years the Gorges and Rice Bowl area.” 

After 6, 7 years of war and blockade there 
was lack of supplies of all kinds, dreadful 
lack of communications, calamitous lack of 
trucks, locomotives, and rolling stock of all 
kinds. Let Theodore White sit down some 
time and try to imagine how different the 
picture might have been if China, like Rus- 
sia, had had $11,000,000 worth of lend-lease 
supplies, both war and medical. 

White says: “Expropriation had been a 
cardinal tenet of Communist doctrine in the 
1930's, now it was outlawed except in cases 
of landlords who aided or collaborated with 
the invader.”’ But missionary John Aber- 
nathy, of Shantung Province, says: ‘The 
Chinese Communists have terrorized more 
people and destroyed more property in 1 year 
than the Japanese did in 8 * * * Ifa 
farmer has more than 2 acres of land they 
call him a capitalist, arrest him, publicly 
humiliate him, take from him all that he 
has and turn him out to beg.” My conver- 
sations with Chinese men from the same 
province last winter confirm Abernathy's 
statement. * * ® 






“China had become a secondary concern 
of American strategy by the spring of 1945.” 
When I repeated this to General Wedemeyer, 
he did not hesitate to label it absolutely 
incorrect. White says Wedemeyer was to 
train a first-class Chinese fighting machine, 
but “what the machine was to be used for, 
who was to drive it, where it was to go, was 
not Wedemeyer’s business.” The general 
put the same label on that one. 

White goes on: “Hurley was the No. 1 
American in China. Wedemeyer, as No. 2, 
was harassed and angered by Hurley's petu- 
lance and nagging.” General Wedemeyer 
calls Hurley a great American, with whom he 
did not always agree. But Wedemeyer’s di- 
rectives were from the President and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Hurley did not give 
him orders, nor did the Ambassador interfere 
in any way with the accomplishment of his 
objectives. 

“The Generalissimo gave the kiss of death 
to all reform hopes.” Step by step, if not 
quite as fast as White’s book was selling, 
China under the Generalissimo’s lead was 
moving forward toward full constitutional 
democracy. “Of 1,440 delegates (to the 
National Assembly) 950 were selected before 
the Japanese war.” One should not write 
in such ignorance as to be open to the charge 
of falsifying. Originally there were 1,200 
delegates. As a concession for unity’s sake, 
850 new ones, including far more Commun- 
ists than their numbers warranted, were pro- 
vided for. Still the Communists refused to 
participate, but the Young China Party and 
the Social Democrats sent delegates. It 
makes White’s statement that “the govern- 
ment would not promise to widen the mem- 
bership of the Constitutional Assembly” one 
more untruth. 

It is wholly misleading to say that the 
choice in China, either for the Chinese or 
for America, became “Chiang Kai-shek or 
communism * * * no one ever men- 
tioned a middle way.” All negotiations, 
whether under Hurley or Marshall, have been 
predicated on the middle way of a coalition 
government with Communists, Democratic 
League members and nonpartisans. But 
what White advocates, as far as I can make 
it out, is equivalent to war-lord feudalism, 
semi-independent provinces again; a weak- 
ened national army “that cannot dominate 
the entire map of China at one time;” “each 
province responsible for its own internal 
security,” which was the war-lord system. 
He says the centralization sought in the past 
is impossible. The great middle group in 
China “wants peace and will labor for it. 
* * * If they were well organized they 
could guarantee peace. * * * But they 
lack an army * * *.” More feudal, par- 
ty armies advocated for China? Heaven 
forbid. China is farther along the road to 
democracy than tha 

~ . 7 oo * 

So with White’s false picture of “revolu- 
tion stirring and shaking every province, 
every county, every village in the land— 
working in the columns of hungering refu- 
gees, in the bivouac of every soldier.” Like 
many other Americans, the writer’s husband 
has done relief work or worked with Chinese 
soldiers all through the war. Not only his 
experience with soldiers wounded once, twice, 
three times and still eager to get back to the 
front lines, but his movies taken in many 
parts of China during the war give the lie to 
the distorted picture of White’s seething pro- 
letariat, soldier, and browbeaten peasant. 
If White wanted to write a book about the 
peasants of China, he should have become 
personally acquainted with them first. 


PART V. THE COMMUNIST BIAS 


As soon as the author charges that “Amer- 
ica’s war had cut blindly acfoss the course of 
the greatest revolution in the history of 
Asia,” the bias—conscious or unconscious— 
is apparent. When White sees his own coun- 
try as the one that blindly keeps the people 
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Congress to take on a new problem. The 

problem of the disposition of these displaced 

is o2 that Congress already has on 

] d It is a problem that is ours as 

r lt of our armies fighting their Way 

Germany and Austria and taking gov- 

f 1 control of our Zones and with it 

e of these captives of the Nazis. Con- 

i at presei the ultimate govern- 

nr 1 authority for the 609,000 of these 

i of the war now located in the Ameri- 
€ 10% 

f it Secretary Hilldring and other 
u have already described the charac- 
t displaced persons, their present 

1 it four alternatives that ap- 
} ! ( nt the Congress in determining 
ciis} i. ae e alternatives are: 

I forcible repatriation; 

d, closing the camps and turning 
\ in of the Germans back to the 
( ; and the German economy; 

Third, ii finite separate maintenance in 

( ny of these displaced persons in 
i ce Ts; or 

I h, their resettlement in other coun- 
tr udi the United State 

I wish to mak rertain observations on 
e 1 of these alternatives. 

A ) repatriation: Very speedily after the 
end of hostilities the western Allied armies 


! lated to their countries of origin 7,000,- 
who had been brought into Ger- 


‘ 


many by the 








For the most part, 

t y were western Europeans—French, Bel- 
f 1, Dutch—and citizens of prewar Russia, 
We have aided and will continue to aid all 
others willing to return. A substantial but 
di! ishing number of Poles and a small 
number of others have gone back to eastern 
I pe during the past year. But it has now 
I me clear that practically all of the dis- 
placed persons now remaining in our hands 
¢ nitely and finally unwilling to return. 

We are therefore confronted with the ques- 
tion to whether we should return them 
forcibly against their will. They are, as I 
have said, primarily people from the Baltic 
£ from that part of Poland east of the 
Cu 1 Line which is now under Russian 


authority, and from Yugoslavia. In these 

; there has been a change in the political 

and economic system which these displaced 
persons are unwilling to accept. 

There is a sharp divergence of viewpoint 


bet 1 the Soviet Government and our own 
as to what course should be pursued. The 
Soviet viewpoint has been vigorously pre- 


1 in every possible forum—the Control 
incils of Germany and Austria, the Gen- 
1 Assembly of the UN, and the Council of 
oreig¢n Ministers, to mention a few. The 
v viewpoint is that those persons born in 
areas now subject to the Soviet governmental 
authority are Russian subjects and under 
obligation to return to such territory. They 
demand that we forcibly repatriate the DP’s. 
Our view is that it is against American tradi- 
tion for us to compel these persons, who are 
now under our authority, to return against 
their will to those or other areas under gov- 
ernments whose political and economic sys- 
tems they are unwilling to accept. 
I have felt that the position which we 
ve taken is in accord with the views of 

gress. I earnestly hope that the Congress 
ll reject the alternative of forcible re- 

‘lation as a solution of this problem. But 
s very difference of opinion has been a 
nstant source of international friction. It 
ill remain such a source of conflict and fric- 
on so long as these displaced persons re- 
main in Germany and until they can strike 
new roots elsewhere in friendly soil. 

We could eliminate this friction by aban- 
doning our principles. But the principles 
which we have been upholding are not 
only our own. They have been adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
To adopt the alternative of forcible repatria- 
tion would therefore be violating not only 


he oO at 


“an en tae 
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our American traditions but also stendards 
of international conduct. 

As to the second alternative—abandoning 
the DP’s to the Germany economy: There is 
quite naturally a flerce resentment between 
the displaced persons and Germans. The 
displaced persons know that the Germans are 
responsible for their present plight. The 
Germans regard the displaced persons as an 
uncomfortable burden and a constant source 
of annoyance. To turn them back to the 
Germans would be to perpetuate grave ten- 
sions and an ever-present threat of internal 
conflict. It would increase the present dif- 
ficulty of our occupation and prolong the 
necessity for it. It would not lessen the in- 
ternational tension over the DP’s. Further, 
from an economic standpoint this alternative 
is impracticable. The western zones of Ger- 
many are already overcrowded with the mil- 
ions of Germans and people of German stock 
who have fled or been transferred into Ger- 
many since the end of the war. If we should 
in addition throw these displaced persons 
onto the German economy, we would have to 
continue our contributions to their support, 
though indirectly as an alternative to their 
starvation. 

The third alternative is to continue in- 
definitely the segregation and maintenance 
of these displaced persons in Germany with 
a prolonged contribution from the Ameri- 
ca: taxpayer for their support directly or 
indirectly through the International Refu- 
gee Organization. Quite apart from the dol- 
lar and cents burden that this country would 
thus saddle itself with, I feel profoundly 
that it is an alternative we should not adopt. 
So far these people have done well in making 
the best of their situation. They have been 
active in such work as it is possible for us to 
find for them and, indeed, for them to find 
for themselves. They have created much 
which is excellent in the life of their small 
communities. But men and women cannot 
be cut off indefinitely from any opportunity 
to help themselves or to plan for their own 
lives and the lives of their children without 
an inevitable deterioration. That deteriora- 
tion would have disastrous effects on these 
people. That demoralization also would 
have disastrous effects on the larger prob- 
lem of the reconstruction of the Europe that 
will alone make possible a peaceful world. 
The fundamental American tradition as to 
all people under our governmental author- 
ity is the opportunity to help oneself. To 
continue to hold these people where there 
is no opportunity to help themselves and 
without hope of such opportunity is con- 
trary to that American tradition. 

The fourth alternative is the resettlement 
of these people in the various countries of 
the world who will be willing to receive them. 
Determined efforts have been made in that 
direction. Helpful results have already been 
accomplished. Belgium is taking substan- 
tial numbers. So is France. England has 
assumed responsibility for the care of the 
several hundred thousands of the Anders 
Polish Army and is receiving currently sub- 
stantial numbers of displaced persons. Nor- 
way has admitted some. 

The question is naturally asked: Why is 
it not better for these displaced persons to 
participate in and contribute to the recon- 
struction of Europe? 

The answer must be: So far as this is 
practicable, it is desirable. However, for the 
reasons already outlined, the return of these 
people from the eastern European areas to 
those eastern areas for this purpose is not 
one we can urge. It would take force to do 
it and a surrender of our principles. On the 
other hand the western areas of Europe, 
which are already making arrangements for 
taking several hundred thousand of these 
displaced persons, are now densely popu- 
lated. Their needs, economists tell me, are 
not primarily for additional manpower. Cer- 
tain of these areas are on or across the bor- 


der line of overpopulation. Their need is 
primarily to replace and bring up to date 
capital equipment, with the necessary work- 
ing capital of raw material and subsistence 
and a restored fabric of trade and commerce, 
so that available manpower can again effec- 
tively produce and the product be effectively 
distributed. Some expert and experienced 
top-level technical assistance from the out- 
side might be helpful to them but so far as 
it might be drawn from displaced persons it 
would not be numerically important. 

I have received from a member of your 
committee a suggestion that in the plans 
now being formulated by these countries for 
their economic reconstruction provision be 
made for increasing the number of displaced 
persons they have agreed to admit. As you 
know, we have suggested to the European 
countries that they initiate their own sur- 
vey of their own needs and of steps which 
might be taken in reconstruction. These 
countries may well find it possible as part of 
these new reconstruction plans to convert a 
larger part of this burden into an asset by 
the more extensive use of this manpower 
than they have so far found it practicable to 
plan. Such efforts will certainly have our 
support. But the problem is of such mag- 
nitude that both we and the South American 
countries must also take steps to aid in its 
solution. 

We had hoped a year ago that admission 
of displaced persons into Latin America and 
other countries outside of Europe would solve 
the whole problem but we now Know that it 
will not. Shiploads have moved to Paraguay 
and Brazil and some are now on their way to 
Venezuela. Other plans are in the making. 
But we cannot, I feel, sit back ourselves and 
expect other countries to make all the posi- 
tive efforts to solve this problem in which we 
are so directly concerned. 

In our discussions with other countries 
We are constantly met with the question, 
“What is the United States, which is urging 
others to accept these people as useful ond 
desirable immigrants, doing about accepting 
a part of them itself?” If we practice what 
we preach; if we admit a substantial num- 
ber of these people as immigrants, then with 
what others are already doing and will do 
We can actually bring an end to this tragic 
situation. In so doing, we will also confirm 
our moral leadership and demonstrate that 
we are not retreating behind the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Although we have left it to other countries 
to take the lead in active measures to allevi- 
ate this tragic situation, yet we are actually 
in a better position to receive a substantial 
number of these people than any other na- 
tion. We have numbers of their stock al- 
ready in this country who know their lan- 
guage and who have the resources and inter- 
est to assume the task of fitting a relatively 
small number of their kinsmen into our vast 
economy, without expense to this Nation in 
their resettlement, and with a reasonable 

ssurance that they will not become public 
charges, 

I am, it goes without saying, deeply con- 
cerned with the readjustment of our veter- 
ans into the tasks of peace. Already it has 
proceeded at a pace far more rapid than 
anyone believed possible. I do not believe 
that the great rank and file of our veterans, 
aware of the facts, would want this relative 
handful of our allies and victims of the Nazi 
armies to be forcibly returned to areas where 
economic and political system alien to our 
own prevail and which they are unwilling to 
accept. Nor do I believe that they would 
desire them to be turned over again to the 
people who uprooted them and enslaved them 
or kept them hopeless in these camps. 

I urge prompt decision and action by Con- 
gress on this question. We must not con- 
tinue these allies of ours, these captives of 
the Germans, indefinitely in the camps pro- 
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I Cooxe, Senator Perper, how about this 
C ion of the peculiar problems of Europe 
and European and world unity? 
Senator Peprer. Mr Cooke, we all agree that 


it’s been an aspiration of the people of Eu- 
rope to get together for centuries. It oc- 





« d in the days of the Grecian city-states 
and the Italian city-states, and since that 
time that dream has gone on. But it is my 
opinion that rather than today to try to 
« te a United States of Europe, I believe 


it’s best to use the organization we now have 
t up, the United Nations Organization, as 
way of promoting the well-being 
nd keeping the peace of the people of the 
rid. 1 believe that today an effort to set 
Jnited States of Europe would simply 

ike permanent the tragic division which 
eastern and western Europe. It would 
promote lack of harmony and lack of coopera- 

) 


tion, ratl er than an affirmative harmony and 
\ 


~~ 
o 


“ 


aflirmative cooperation. I do not attribute 
tl it to Senator FULBRIGHT and to Mr. 
Be but I do ¢ ibute it to men like Mr. 
W n Churc chill and Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. Many people who today are talking 


ut a United States of Europe really want 
only a federation of the western part of 
Europe, the anti- -Russian part of Europe, and 
e the Keystone of that west- 
ern Europe that they wish to organize a re- 
built Germany. I think that’s in the direc- 
tion of war, rather than toward peace for 

Europe and the world. 
N CooKE. Well, Mr. Lubin, Senator Prp- 


they want to mak 


PER has broucht up quite a number of ques- 
1 to discuss there, but take the largest 
qu n he’s brought up. Do you think 
1 ‘’s a choice teday of European harmony 
in a United Nations versus European unity 
‘ nd of United States of Europe? 

I LusIn. Well, Mr. Cooke, as I see the 


picture of Europe at the present time, you've 
a devastated continent. The first job 
must be done is to make it possible 

for these countries to rebuild their economy 
their people can be put on their own 
nd be permitted to make their own 


} CooKxe. Why don’t we take your point 
there, Mr. Lubin, and see if the other two 
gentlemen around the table agree with you. 
Do you think that’s the first that should be 
c Mr. Boccs? 

Representative Boccs. I thoroughly agree 
that Europe must be put on its feet. Asa 
matter of fact, there’s more than Europe 
involved in the problem. If Europe isn’t 


~~ on its feet, I’m afraid that we may be 
»cked off our own 
rr nator Pepper. I believe in economic unity 





as the bi of world peace, and I want to 
see that unity achieved through the Social 
and Economic Council and the other organs 
of the United Nations. 

Mr 3IN. But the question as I see it is 
this: You've got specific regional problems 


You've got an interrelationship between the 








ec snator, of the different countries 
of e Now, the Social and Economic 
Cc was cognizant of that fact when 
they created last spring the European Eco- 
nomic Commission. And the theory there 


was that these countries could sit down to- 
gether, work out their own economic prob- 
lems together, unify their railroad system, 
so you'd have a central European railroad 
Mr. Cooxe. All this under the United Na- 
tions? 

Mr. Lusin. All of it under the European 
E Commission. Once, Mr. Cooke, 
these organiza 1s could get going, you in- 
t ite your power, your electric power; some 
countries have too little, some have sur- 
pluses even now; there is no way of bring- 
ing these shortages and surpluses together. 
If you could develop the economic machinery 
so that you would have a coordinated pat- 
tern, such as we have in the United States, 
each part of the country being interdepend- 
ent upon the other, it would have gone a 
tremendous distance. 

fr. Cooke. I think, over and over again 
today, evidently I’m going to have to em- 
phasize this difference between the “if” and 
the dream and the practicality. That 
sounds very nice as you outline it, Mr, 
Lubin. What happened? 

Mr. LusIn. What happened was this—that 
the Council was just about getting started 
when the situation in Europe became s0 
acute, because of the fact that Europe did 
not have the purchasing power, or the for- 
eign exchange to buy the fundamental ma- 
chines which were necessary to get her ag- 
riculture and her industry going; crisis came 
along * * * let me put it this way: the 
United Nations created the Europen Eco- 
nomic Commission a little bit too late, and 
some other instrument had to be brought in, 
and that instrument right now is the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Representative Boccs. Mr. Cooke, I was 
very much interested in what Senator Pep- 
per said about harmony. All of us want 
harmony. Talking about ideals, thcre’s no 
finer ideal in the words of man. Neverthe- 
less, we’re up against very practical situa- 
tions, and it seems to me that our country 
has cert ainly demonstrated its good faith. 

Senator Pepper. Today the world is like 
a patient that’s very, very sick. There isn't 
anything known to medical science which 
will get such a patient suddenly well. The 
world today has got to be nourished and 

nny nurtured back to better under- 

tanding and to better cooperation and to- 
ward peace and away from war. The only 
way that can be done is the way you nurse 
a patient back to health, by constant care 
and ccnstant sympathetic, understanding 
effort. But the first step toward doing that 
is to begin to look at the problem objectively, 
to get away from this blind prejudice which 
grips probably them toward us and us to- 
ward them today, so that we can’t think 
clearly. We're not thinking with our heads 
today about world peace and world coopera- 
tion; we're thinking with our prejudices; 
we're thinking about these ideological dif- 
ferences, instead of thinking about people 
who have to live together, because we're all 
in the same world. 

Representative Boccs. Senator, by the na- 
ture of our discussion, as we're talking about 
a unification of Europe, the Russian ques- 
tion must inevitably be brought up, as all 
of us have done, It occurs to me, however, 
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that it’s awfully difficult to distinguish be- 
tween totalitarian systems. Now, I recall in 
37, ’°38, "39, and thereabouts, I was one of 
your consistent admirers when you so elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of democracies 
as opposed to Fascism as represented in 
Tokyo and Berlin. And I can remember the 
day that you were burned in effigy in front of 
the Capitol. Now, after all, you say you favor 
liber 1 approach. From the standpoint of 
liberalism, how do we distinguish between 
these totalitarianisms, whether they come 
from the right or from the lef 

nator Well, that’s an analogy 
y commonly made, Mr. Boscs, and I 
reciate what you said a moment ago about 
my effort So if the position that I take 
now is sometimes and in some places un- 
p — uw, I hope that I may be vindicated 
in the future, as you and I were in the po- 
sition we took in the late thirties. The 
question is too long to answer in a sentence 
or two, but I say that my answer is sub- 
stantially this: you've got a different cbjec- 
tive; you've got a different attitude; you've 
cot different ideologies in the present Russian 
policy from what you had in the Hitler policy, 
You don’t hs ve the race-ism that Hitler 
head; you don’t have the persecution of the 
Jews; you have respect for the minorities 
in the Soviet Union; you have a government 
devoted not to exploitation, but to the build- 
ing up of the masses of the people, And, 
alth ugh it is, as you say, a totalitarian state, 
in that it is not like our demccracies that 
it gives full expression to all the people, but 
instead of trying to exploit the masses, either 
for conquest or for the riches of the few 
at the top, as Fascism tried to do, this is 
a totalitarian state, the aim of which is to 
provide security for the whole people against 
such dangers and devastation as they had 
in the past and to lift up the masses of the 
whole people. Now, it’s an immature de- 
mocracy, it seems to me, a long way back 
down the line of history from where we are, 
but it’s moving in the direction of a greater 
democracy. 

Mr. Cooke. Well now, gentlemen, let’s get 
a little closer to the center of our question 
today, and that becomes, I suppose, because 
we've been talking about Russia, the question 
of Russia and this western European unity. 
As I understand your position, Mr, Lubin, 
and yours, Mr. Boccs, it isn’t that you would 
not prefer to work with Russia on a great 
world scale of harmony, but that you both 
feel that at this point it’s impcssible. 

Mr. Lusin. Well, not only do I, Mr. Cooke, 
prefer that Russia be part of this unifying 
Europe, but I feel that eventually she may 
be part of it. Now, it’s because I honestly 
feel that if she realizes that she has more 
to gain than to lose by being part of an 
economic union of Europe, wherein every 
country still retains tts so-called political 
and cultural integrity—but a system, a un- 
ion, whereby goods flow freely from country to 
country, where you eliminate all these trade 
barriers that stand in the way of economic 
and agricultural development and that fun- 
damentally means a standard of living of 
peoples—that she will realize that she has 
a lot to gain by entering into such a union. 
Now, I think Russia made the greatest mis- 
take of her life when she refused to become 
part of the Marshall plan. Everything she 
did, I honestly believe, will ultimately lend 
to her own economic hurt, rather than — 
She had everything to gain from being part 
of it. 

Representative Boces. I think, Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Lubin, that the best answer to what 
Senator Perper has been saying lies in the 
fact that Russia has been invited to partici- 
pate and has pointedly refused. Certainly, 
there’s no anti-Russian bias in that situa- 
tion. 

Senator Pepper. I'll say just a word more 
about that subject, and then I'd like to cis- 
cuss another aspect of this matter. I think 
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tee that would tell the 
pe how they should participate in the 
plan. The Russians, I think, took the posi- 
tion that it should be as the Economic Com- 
mission of Europe is today, with every na- 
having a representative upon that com- 
mission. That’s just a part of that psycho- 
ical misunderstanding which exists to- 
day and which we've got to clear up. 
Mr. CooKE. Well now, turning from that 
psychological misunderstanding to the prac- 
ticalities of today and tomorrow, as the thing 
shapes up right now, the proposition seems 
to be that an effort be made by the 16 na- 
tions of some 219,000,000 people gathered in 
Paris, that they try to get together as far 
as they can in summing up their needs quite 
exclusive of eastern Europe or Russia, which 
seems to be going along a different line now; 
hat, then, we see in the United States what 
to help that development and 
hope, in turn and in time, that more na- 
ns will come into it. But the question 
right up, Mr. Lubin, is that a prac- 
scheme? Will it work? 
Mr. LusiIn. Well, I feel that it’ll work only 
I honestly feel that these var- 
ious nations who are getting together today 
to determine what their needs are have got 
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from the United States.” 
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that they see cannot be done through the 
United Nations Economic and Social Com- 
mission, because isn’t that the center of the 
problem here and the disagreement among 
ou? 

: Mr. Lupin. Well, Mr. Cooke, I think the an- 
swer is simple. The United States Govern- 
ment asked Europe to get together and tell 
us what it was that they needed. Now, we 
didn't tell them how to do it. It was up to 
them to decide. These European countries 
had an instrument in the United Nations. 
Apparently Russia took offense because of 
the fact that two foreign ministers got to- 
gether without consulting her. I still insist 
that that machinery could be used even 
now; in other words, there are certain facili- 
ties that could be made available to all these 
European countries. 

Representative Boacs. I think the answer is 
pretty obvious. We're just ignoring develop- 
ments. Six months ago, the President of the 
United States came before the Congress and 
asked for $400,000,000 for Greece and Tur- 
key. It’s been said that in doing that, the 
Congress bypassed the United Nations. May- 
be it did. But it’s perfectly obvious that the 
other countries of western Europe are going 
to be asking for money, too, and this thing 
is a double-edged sword. The economic sta- 
bility of the United States is just as much 
involved ag the economic stability of Europe. 
Aud while I agree with the fundamental 
principles that Senator PEpper is talking 
about, I don't see any alternative that he 
offers. 

Senator PEPPER. I believe that the United 
Nations can be made stronger by using it 
and not by by-passing it. I believe that to 
try to set up a United States of Europe today 
will not bring more harmony and be con- 
ducive to peace; it'll simply make permanent 
the division that already exists and I believe 
it’s erroneous for many of the proponents of 
a United States of Europe to want to make 
a rebuilt Germany the fulcrum of its power. 

Mr. CooKE, Well now, what about our own 
responsibilities? We've talked a lot about 
how the world should be done. How about 
our responsibilities under any kind of a 
unity and harmony? Are we going to have 
to spend these billions upon billions, fifteen 
or twenty billions, and why should we, Mr. 
Boscs? 

Representative BoGGs. Well, I’ve been 
talking about that off and on here. I think 
most certainly we have a _ responsibility. 
We fought this war, we spent 350 billion 
American dollars, we have lost countless 
thousands of American lives. 

Mr. COOKE. And we can’t afford not to go 
on spending themoney * * *, 

Representative Boccs. Of course, we can’t. 
We are in the world, and we must stay in 
the world. 

Mr. LusIn. Let me put it this way: You 
can't have peace or any desire for peace, 
as long as people have no hope for the 
future and they see no future for their kids. 
There's no chance of having the world go 
on in a peaceful way if certain parts of the 
world go hungry while other parts of the 
world are prosperous and have all of the 
good things of life. I insist that we, if we 
want peace, must make it possible for these 
other parts of the world to reach that stage 
of economic life where their people will 
have no advantage from war. As it is, when 
you're hungry, what have you got to lose 
when you go to war? 

Senator Prprer. Mr. Cooke, the United 
States, not only to help the rest of the world 
but to survive economically itself, to save 
American agriculture and American industry, 
must aid the rest of the world to stay on its 
feet. We must survive through helping 
others. The best way to do that is to act 
through the United Nations, is to be based 
on economic policies, not to wage an 
ideological war in the economic aid that we 
give, and not to rebuild Germany to threaten 
the peace of the world again. 
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Representative Boces. I agree, Mr. Cooke, 
that this is the ideal. The only point that 
I have repeatedly made here today is who is 
making this ideological war? 

Mr. Cooxe. The central problem here, 
every time we pick up foreign affairs these 
days, whether it’s a question of European 
unity, the Marshall plan or what have you, 
seems to be this matter we all have to decide 
for ourselves—of who's to blame, if anybody, 
for what? It keeps swinging back, as it has 
today, to the question of Russia’s good in- 
tentions and our good intentions and wheth- 
er or not we can cooperate with Russia to 
build a world together, or whether we have 
to take, however bad it is, the next best al- 
ternative, because Russia and the United 
States simply will not get together and can- 
not build any kind of a peaceful world. 

Thank you for being on the People’s Plat- 
form today, gentlemen. 

ANNOUNCER. You've been listening to the 
People’s Platform, Columbia’s weekly dis- 
cussion program, as it considered the ques- 
tions: “Should there be a United States of 
Europe?” Chairman of the People’s Plat- 
form is Dwight Cooke. His guests today were 
Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, Democrat, of Florida, 
Representative Hate Boces, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, and Isadore Lubin, United States 
representative on the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission of the United Nations and 
former United States representative on the 
UN’s Devastated Area Commission. 





Social Benefits of a Mixed Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
prepared by the People’s Lobby, of which 
Benjamin Marsh is the secretary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From People’s Lobby Bulletin of December 
1946] 


SociaL BENEFITS OF A MIXED ECONOMY 


A mixed economy is a combination of pri- 
vate enterprise, cooperative associations, and 
Government-owned industries and other eco- 
nomic activities. 


I. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Public ownership should be discussed first, 
as most major nations are increasingly social- 
izing industry. 

The Washington Post recently stated edi- 
torially: 

“No economy in Europe can be expected to 
copy the free-enterprise pattern of America.” 

Years ago, a clear-thinking economist wrote 
that enterprises which, to be efficiently and 
economically administered must be monopo- 
lies—should be publicly owned. 

This is a constructive alternative to the 
proposal to unscramble, or try to, private 
monopolies which are a threat to American 
standards of living and to political and eco- 
nomic freedom, by breaking them up into 
small and unrelated units, on the theory they 
will compete. 

Unregulated competition may be the life 
of trade, but it is the financial death of most 
small competitors. 

It also does not insure production, fair 
wages for workers, or lower prices for con- 
sumers. 


At the end of the war, the United States 
Government was the largest owner of plants 
and equipment outside of the Soviet Union. 

In America small businesses are often those 
which have not yet reached the monopoly 
status to which their owners aspire, and 
nearly all seek to prevent competition 
through trade associations. 

Among enterprises which must be monopo- 
listic, in order to be efficiently and econom- 
ically administered, are: Banking; transpor- 
tation; telegraphs and telephones; extrac- 
tion, development, and distribution of 
natural resources—coal, oil, water power, 
natural gas, and major minerals; the steel 
industry; the motor industry; the aluminum 
industry; the chemical industry; life and fire 
insurance, 

Many economists would add the textile 
industry, the meat-packing industry, the 
flour-milling and baking industries, the 
building-materials industry. 

The United Press reported this summer 
that 43 billion-dollar concerns in the United 
States have aggregate assets of $101,808,- 
600,000. 

These include Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
United States Steel, General Motors Corp., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil. 

The 43 concerns listed include 18 bank and 
trust companies, 11 life-insurance compa- 
nies, 6 railroads, the Bell Telephone System, 
Consolidated Edison, and Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. 

The 8 largest financial-interest groups con- 
trol half of the 200 big corporations and have 
ties with many of the other half. 

In 1918 manufacturers with net annual in- 
come of less than $250,000 had 24 percent of 
all manufacturing income, and in 1942, part- 
ly due to war conditions, had only 11 percent. 
In 1918 manufacturers with net annual in- 
come of over $4,000,000 had 34 percent of the 
income of all manufacturers but in 1942 had 
51 percent. 

The four largest steel corporations control 
about 63 percent of the steel-ingot capacity 
in America; United States Steel alone about 
one-fourth. 


Political control avoidable 


Public ownership of natural resources, nat- 
ural monopolies, and basic industries, as part 
of a mixed economy, does not involve politi- 
cal control or manipulation. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is an out- 
standing example of nonpolitical manage- 
ment and operation of a vast enterprise 
under public ownership. 

Most of publicly owned enterprises would 
be administered through public corporations, 
with charter from the Federal Government 
but standing on their own feet, and judged 
by results on three counts: 

1. Supply, quality, and price of goods or 
services. : 

2. Efficiency. 

8. Labor relations. 

Labor in such public corporations should 
be free to organize, elect representatives of 
its own choosing, and to strike—subject to 
laws applying to the non-publicly-owned seg- 
ments of the economy—and the good sense 
of labor, itself. 

Among the benefits of public ownership as 
outlined are: 

1. Since small as well as large plants in 
any industry will be acquired by the Govern- 
ment, production to meet domestic needs, 
and supply foreign demands can be better 
estimated in advance, and therefore met. 
Boom and bust could be reduced, if not 
eliminated. 

2. Regional planning through regional 
authorities, or otherwise, will be facilitated, 
and construction of plant and equipment 
determined by domestic and foreign require- 
ments, not by the acquisitive urges of cus- 
todians of surplus funds for investment. 

3. The problem of capital investment for 
most of industry would be solved, for govern- 
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shifted to consumers are direct taxes on land 


values, personal incomes and nonmonopoly 
business, and estates or inheritances. 

It will equally continue to be true that 
lower interest rates, lower prices for goods, 


and lower charges for power, increase the 
selling price of land, and under our present 
tax system, will increase the tribute land- 
owners, farm as well as city, can extort from 
consumers in higher rents, and higher prices 
for all goods. 

To make a mixed economy of greatest good 
to the greatest number, taxes on consump- 
tion must be ended and transferred to taxes 
on land values, incomes, personal and corpo- 
rate, and estates. 





A Voters’ Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16) , 1947 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Voters’ Revolution” by Ros- 
coe Drummond, reprinted from the mag- 
azine °47. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A VorTers’ REVOLUTION—THE NATIONAL PREsI- 
DENTIAL PRIMARY CAN BE Forcep DOWN THE 
THROATS OF THE Party Bossrs—Here Is 
How 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


In the May issue of '47 I wrote a piece urg- 
ing direct national Presidential primaries. 
Quite a few guns, large and small, went off. 
Here’s how the battle looks at the moment. 

Briefly the politicos don’t want you to 
choose your own Presidential nominees in 
1948. They're going to insist that papa 
knows best. They're going to complain that 
it’s just too complicated to remove the nomi- 
nating machinery from the hands of the 
party managers and place it in the hands of 
the party voters. They do not appear to be 
enthusiastic about giving up power. 

To my premise that the President is not 
truly the people’s choice unless the nomi- 
nees are also the people's choice—there Was 
almost total agreement. 

To my statement that convention nomina- 
tions are undemocratic, are sometimes 
rigged, have been stolen outright—no sig- 
nificant dissent. 

To my natural conclusion that the major 
parties simultaneously conduct binding, 
national preconvention party primaries so 
that Vox Pop can really talk up—vigorous 
support from reader-voters, anemic support 
from a few politicos. 

Evidently we, the voters, won't get our 
rights by asking. We'll have to do something 
positive about it. Even more than they fear 
the opposition party, the politicos fear or- 
ganized voters within their own party. 
That’s our cue: Hit them where they scare 
easiest. 

Do you feel outraged at being denied the 
means of choosing your Presidential nomi- 
nees? Then let your Congressman and Sen- 
ator know about it. For their names and 
addresses, consult the Congressional Direc- 
tory in any library, or ask your local board 
of elections. Also let the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees know that 
the voters want to select as well as elect 
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their candidates for President. The Demo- 
cratic National Chairman is Robert E. Hanne- 
gan, care of Democratic National Committee, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.; the Re- 
publican, Carroll Reece, Republican National 
Committee, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The party professionals are driven to put 
their opposition to a direct, binding national 
primary on technical grounds. They suggest 
that the voters might not vote. They sug- 
gest that State rights might be invaded. 
They suggest that so many candidates might 
run that the outcome wouldn’t express ma- 
jority opinion. They suggest that it would 
be too complicated. They suggest it might 
be better to forget the whole thing. 

Not all of the political professionals are 
opposed to the idea. Edward J. Flynn, the 
Bronx boss who managed Franklin Roose- 
velt’s fourth-term campaign, can hardly be 
accused of ignoring political realities. He is 
ready to give his backing to a national pri- 
mary movement. 

“In its general purpose,” he wrote, “I think 
the thoughts expressed (in the article, A 
People's President, '47 for May) are excellent. 
Something I have always maintained is that 
the one way of obtaining proper nominees 
for public office is through the direct pri- 
mary. Unfortunately, it is always difficult 
to impress the average voter with the great 
advantages that are his under this system. 
To suggest that he or she vote in a primary 
is usually met either with ridicule or wonder. 
They will vote in the general election, but 
that is like closing the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen.” 

Werner W. Schroeder, of Illinois, is a politi- 
cal manager of wide experience on the Re- 
publican side. He is vice chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Mr. 
Schroeder sees a direct national Presidential 
primary as a source of strength to the party 
itseif. 

“I am in agreement with the principle of 
the article,” he wrote. “The party conven- 
tions would be in much better position to 
conduct a campaign if an accurate and de- 
pendable recording of sentiment were made 
pricr to the nominations. 

“I agree that the convention situation as 
now developed is highly unsatisfactory. It 
stems from the original idea that a political 
party was a purely voluntary association and 
could nominate its candidates in any man- 
ner it pleased. Through 50 years of legisla- 
tion we have gotten away from this idea in 
the States but it still prevails in’ national 
affairs.” 

Nearly 30 years ago Senator George Norris, 
of Nebraska, introduced a resolution advo- 
cating the direct national primary. When 
political realists like Ed Flynn and Werner 
Schroeder can join with an idealist like Sena- 
tor Norris there is sound reason to believe 
a national primary is more than a pipe- 
dream. 

There is nascent support in the Senate 
today for action which would bring the na- 
tional Presidential primary into being. Sen- 
ator WiLLIAM LaNncsr, of North Dakota, re- 
cently sought to attach an amendment to 
the Presidential tenure bill which would have 
made the direct national primary a consti- 
tutional requirement. 

Republican Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, of 
Vermont, is one of the leading advocates of 
the national Presidential primary. 

He understands the behavior of the pro- 
fessionals. The practice is for delegates to 
national conventions to be nominated at 
State conventions by local delegates. These 
are chosen at caucuses attended by only a 
small percentage of the voters in their re- 
spective precincts. These caucuses, any hon- 
est politician will admit, are generally con- 
trolled by political party bosses. 

I know of one State political boss who, as 
casually as though he were disposing of a 
couple of sacks of potatoes, told how he had 


sold half his delegation to one Presidential 
candidate and the other half to the oppos- 
ing. candidate. 

Some of the principal questions raised by 
the proposal of a direct national Presidential 
primary, together with what seem to me to 
be fair answers, are these: 

Haven't State primaries proved that they 
elicit only a light vote, and wouldn't there 
be a risk of minority nominations because 
of light voting? 

When elections are significant, voters show 
that they are ready to get out and vote. A 
national party primary would be a vital, edu- 
cative process. It would force the party's 
national figures into the open arena. It 
would produce a vivid and significant na- 
tional debate, thereby clarifying issues. Un- 
der such circumstances, a smal! vote is im- 
probable. Give the voters the chance—let 
them prove or disprove the fear that a smal! 
vote would rule. 

Might not the direct primary produce a 
fickle choice of Presidential nominees, the 
result of passing emotion or the excessive 
influence of a temporarily popular person- 
ality? 

The question is based on a premise which 
experience has disproved. The premise is 
that the Judgment of the American people 
as a whole cannot be trusted. The opponents 
of the direct national primary say that the 
strongest candidates of the convention sys- 
tem—Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, Willkie 
Dewey—corresponded to the public will. Op- 
ponents also admit the nominations of Hard- 
ing in 1920 and William Howard Taft in 1912 
flouted public will. It was respectable pub- 
lic judgment, wasn’t it, to prefer Teddy 
Roosevelt over Taft, and anybody over Hard- 
ing? I believe the American people can be 
trusted. 

Wouldn’t an open direct primary put a 
lot of nondescript candidates in the run- 
ning and risk a hopelessly divided vote? 

No; because there would be required a 
substantial Nation-wide petition to enable 
an aspirant for the Presidential or Vice Presi- 
dential nomination to get on the primary 
ticket. 

Since the fixing of voting qualifications 
and the conduct of elections rest within the 
jurisdiction of the States, would a national 
Presidential primary require a constitutional 
amendment? 

Not necessarily. A constitutional amend- 
ment would be needed to achieve a uniform 
Federal primary law applicable to all States 
and to all parties. It is possible that a 
simple act of Congress requiring the States 
to hold primaries on a certain date but at 
the expense and under the management of 
the respective States would be sufficient. 
Qualifications for voting would continue to 
be determined by the States. 

In actual political practice it would be 
no more complicated for all States to hold 
a meaningful national primary simultane- 
ously than for a few States to hold such 
meaningless primaries as they now do. 

Next year the real nomination contest will 
be among the Republicans. President Tru- 
man will be renominated whether by con- 
vention or by primary. Wouldn't it be better 
for the Republican voters themselves to de- 
cide whether they want Dewey, Stassen, 
Taft, or Vandenberg—or Warren, Saltonstall, 
Lodge, or Bricker—than to have the party 
professionals decide for them? 

The direct, binding national Presidential 
primary would have to be tried to prove its 
full worth and workability. 

Is it too dangerous to put a little more rule 
into the hands of a free people? 

If we want to make more democracy work 
we can do it. If we, the voters, demand our 
party rights as well as our electoral rights 
vigorously enough, the party professlonais 
cannot long deny our demand. 

It’s up to us. 
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Donald is a bookkeeper for the National 
Biscuit Co., which has employed him cver 
since 1939. Although Donalc is a Republican, 
h> believes in trade-unions and is shop stew- 
ard for the Office Employees Union (American 
ederation of Labor) in the Portland plant 
of the National Biscuit Co. In 1945 Donald 
and 9 months of 


) find his job open for 
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THE POLITICS OF THE PEOPLE 


Although they supported Franklin D. 

T it when he ran for President, the 
Mcl have never considered changing 
their vo ’ re n from Republican to 
De c. They regarded Mr. Roosevelt as 
pecial case and not symbolic of the aver- 
Dem ic politician. They think a Re- 


n President would be good for the 
ise they feel one party should 

occu] the Presidency too long. They 
the Republicans will nominate a pro- 
e, but the way they feel now they 
te for any Republican except Sen- 


rer Donald nor Doris is sure about 


President Truman's program for financial 

d military aid to Greece and Turkey. “I 
gl ; the Russians have got to be stopped,” 
comments Donald, “and probably the only 
l ige they understand is force. Yet we've 
heard so much about the United Nations, and 
now right off the bat we refuse to let the 
Ul i Nations handle a dangerous situa- 
ti , 

D e their realization that financially 
they are living on a thin shoe-lace, the Mc- 
Lanes are not dismayed about the future. 
Donald hopes to take enough training to be- 
come a certified public accountant and spe- 


cialize in tax problems. He is loyal to his 
company and claims it offers reasonable 
chances for advancement. 

Donald and Doris read in their newspaper 
many predictions of a depression in the 
United States. They have few reserves, and 
are aware that a sustained period of unem- 
ployment would leave them without money 
for food or payments on the little house. But 
they are certain they will get along. 





Treatment of Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
relative to the possibilities in regard to 
the future treatment of displaced persons 
in Europe. The statement was made by 
Lt. Col. Jerry M. Sage, United States 
Army, before the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY LT. Con. JERRY M. SAGE, UNITED 
States ARMY, HEADQUARTERS OF EUROPEAN 
COMMAND, FRANKFURT, GERMANY, BEFORE 
THE House SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


I am a lieutenant colonel in the United 
States Army and have been called here from 
my station, the Headquarters of European 
Command, in Frankfurt, Germany, where I 
work with displaced persons as Chief of the 
Field Contact Section. In that capacity I 
have been in most of the 300 DP assembly 
center groups which contain nearly 500 in- 
stallations in the United States zone of Ger- 
many. During the past 15 months I have 
worked and talked with every variety of DP 
there. I was selected for my job on the basis 
of qualifications obtained through wartime 
experiences as an operational officer for the 
OSS, as a prisoner of war, and as a worker 
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with various underground resistance groups, 
both before and after several escapes from the 
Nazis and their prisons. 

Prior to our entry in this war I had had 
very little contact with Europeans. I lived in 
Spokane, Wash., and married a girl from 
Tacoma, Wash. After graduation from the 
State College of Washington, in 1938, I worked 
as a salesman and sales supervisor for Proc- 
ter & Gamble on the Pacific coast. I held a 
Reserve commission in the Infantry and was 
accepted for active duty in the Army at the 
Presidio of San Francisco a few weeks before 
Pearl Harbor. 

To my surprise, in April 1942, I was called 
to Washington by telegram to work with 
General Donovan of the OSS. At that time a 
handful of officers had been picked on the 
basis of both scholastic and physical quali- 
fications to aid by sabotage and intelligence 
in undermining the activities of the Axis 
Powers, particularly in occupied countries. 
We were trained to infiltrate by parachute or 
submarine, to demolish objectives with high 
explosives, and to bring back needed infor- 
mation. The first eastern Europeans with 
whom I came in contact were OSS students 
who were destined to become part of the 
resistance movements. In 1942 I worked very 
closely with a group of Yugoslavs ‘vho were 
especially trained in sabotage and in stra- 
tegic and tactical intelligence. I also met 
my first Czechs and Poles at this time. 

I operated from England in this type of 
work in the summer of 1942, and later in the 
year was in command of a unit which went 
to north Africa. Activities there behind the 
German lines resulted in my being shot up 
and captured early in 1943. Then, as a 
prisoner of the Germans, I had my first 
actual contacts with what we now call dis- 
placed persons. Although the British and 
American officers were Kept carefully segre- 
gated from other groups, we often saw labor 
being driven like cattle outside the barbed 
wire of our camps. I remember very vividly 
the feeling of frustration and impotence en- 
gendered by standing behind double rows 
of barbed wire and machine guns and help- 
lessly watching SS guards whipping Polish 
women who were being forced to work in 
the fields for the Nazis. In order to get 
out of German hands on various escape at- 
tempts, I tried to learn as much as possible 
of the eastern languages, including Polish, 
Russian, Czech, Hungarian, and Yugoslav. 

I made my first actual contacts with the 
forced labor in Germany on escape attempts 
in 1943. I well recall the assistance that 
a little Ukrainian laborer gave me wher I 
was trying to walk from near Berlin to the 
Czech border, 2 days before the Gestapo 
caught me, on one of three abortive attempts. 
When my final escape was actually suc- 
cessful, I was greatly assisted by Poles and 
developed considerable admiration for that 
country’s underground resistance. 

In October 1945 I was sent to Columbia 
University for 3 or 4 months for a refresher 
course on the over-all European situation. 
I returned to Germany in March 1946, and 
was assigned to my present job with dis- 
placed persons. 

My job in Frankfurt includes not only a 
certain amount of staff work at the policy 
level in the headquarters of General Mc- 
Narney and General Clay, but also.a great 
deal of personal investigations and inspec- 
tions of displaced persons and displaced per- 
sons installations. In the latter capacity, 
I found it extremely helpful to be able to 
speak a few words with the people in their 
own languages or in the rather basic German 
which nearly all prisoners or forced laborers 
acquired during the war. 

On my return to Europe in 1946, I learned 
that of the about 8,000,000 displaced persons 
that the German armies had forced into 
Germany from other countries of Europe 
which they had occupied, approximately 


7,000,000 had returned, with the aid of the 
western allied armies, to the areas in which 
they formerly lived. In the zones of the 
western allies in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
there were at the first of this year slightly 
over a million displaced persons in the hands 
of the western allied armies. Between 80 
and 90 percent of these had been forced into 
German territory by the Nazi armies before 
the end of hostilities. The balance were 
persecutees, for the most part the Jewish 
people who fled.into our zones in Austria 
and Germany, almost entirely from Poland, 
in 1946. This movement was greatly accel- 
erated by the murder of 40 Jews at Kielce 
on July 4, 1946. At this point I should 
like to clarify a misapprehension which has 
arisen in previous discussions of this bill. 

It has been erroneously stated that 80 per- 
cent of the displaced persons entered the 
occupied zones after the end of hostilities. 
As I have indicated above, the true situation 
is exactly the reverse. I do not know how 
this misapprehension came about. It may 
possibly stem from the fact that millions of 
Germans and persons of German ethnic 
origin (Volksdeutsch) have fled or been 
transferred into the western zones of Ger- 
many from eastern Germany or from eastern 
European countries where they formerly re- 
sided. It is not with these people that we are 
concerned as they are Germans and have 
become a part of the German economy. 

Of the million displaced persons remain- 
ing, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Poles, 
Jews, Yugoslavs, Ukrainians and stateless 
persons, of whom we are talking here now, 
the United States has control of about 600,- 
000 in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Of this 
number, I have been vitally concerned with 
those residing in the United States zone 
of Germany, a total of over 500,000. When 
I left Germany a month ago, there were 354,- 
000 of these displaced persons in assembly 
centers in our zone and about 150,000 living 
outside centers, either in labor units work- 
ing for the United States Army or working 
in the German economy. 

The United States Army has been charged 
with the responsibility for this group of half 
a million people. We have endeavored, with 
the assistance of UNRRA workers, to feed, 
clothe, and rehabilitate these people to the 
best of our ability and resources. 

But we are continually asked one question 
and it is one we continually ask ourselves: 
What is to become of these people—the ones 
our Army took under its control and still 
has under its control? 

The four alternative solutions presented by 
General Hilldring are not new. They have 
been discussed, considered, and elaborated 
on, around our conference tables in Germany 
for many months. But the United States 
Army in Germany, although charged with 
the responsibility for displaced persons 
within American zOnes, cannot make the de- 
cision as to what we are to do with these 
people in the future. That decision, we are 
fully aware, must be made by the United 
States Government—by the Congress—the 
ultimate governmental authority over them, 

There are four possible alternatives: 

1, Forcible repatriation. 

2. Closing the camps and telling the dis- 
placed persons to become Germans and fend 
for themselves as best they can in Germany. 

3. Continuing to maintain them separate 
from the political and economic organiza- 
tion in Europe, indefinitely, in the little 
communities which they form in the assem- 
bly centers. 

4. Endeavoring to secure their resettlement 
in countries where they can rebuild their 
lives and strike new roots. 

All I am here for is to give you briefly 
such of my observations of these people as 
you might feel to be useful to you in reach- 
ing your decision as to which of these al- 
ternative courses is to be pursued. 
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{ odds and ends of personal belongings the 
re of a sep r te family center can 
be f 1 to that particular corner of a large 
( 1 fi mother and several 

children have curtained off as their own. 
\ ble to furnish to displaced per- 
food to mai in health, with 
l ¢ i 2,000 cal es 
7 > nted f % - 
i } ing t -age 
I d nursing m¢ rs, hos- 
na ¢ In WOrKE i e 
] the a i ic 1 e 
) in our z 2% d « mate that 
I Am« i u ( umes - 
{ ) i 4 0 caloris ad y The 
( il] of fare is in the main starchy foods— 
nd potatoe It is sustaining and 
iis on weight Except for vegetables grown 
ll I ns which are tilled in every 
f ground the DP’s can find, there is 
u y little opportunity for variation in 

G 

J rimary fact to be borne in mind is 
e above all else working people. 
because the Nazi Labor Office which 
i the German armies was inter- 
f d in bringing into Germany only those 
le who were capable of working in the 
ctories and on the farms. Therefore, they 
ed for deportation to Germany primar- 
ily pe ns in the younger age groups and 
those physically qualified to do manual labor, 
Itisn worthy that in the average DP camp 
ne will find relatively few old people or phys- 


ically handicapped people. Further, it was 
hard for any without great moral and physi- 
cal stamina to survive the experiences they 
went through. As working people in their 
own countries they were accustomed to long 
hours of toil. In German labor camps they 
worked long hours on short rations. Today, 
in the DP camps, as employment can be 
fcund for them, they are still working will- 
ingly and industriously in the maintenance 


ance, and in outside employment in Army 

units and in the local economy. In the ad- 

ministration of the employment program in 

DP camps, the problem has not been so much 

that of inducing people to work but of find- 

ing work for them to do, for reasons which I 

will presently point out. Secondly, in the 

eneral picture, I must say that I have been 
ntinually surprised by the resiliency of 

e vast majority of these displaced persons. 

have seen, in my present tour of duty, the 

e prisoners and forced laborers of the 

zis who had been with me in Germany in 

43 and ‘44, still residing in the depressing 
mosphere of the abnormal camp-type life 

described above, and have been amazed at 

their ability to make the best of their situa- 
tions by studying, working, and striving to 

il rove themselves. 

In order to further the rehabilitation of 
DP’s, to respond to their urgent desire 
something constructive to do, and to save 

he expense of our own personnel, We have 

d most of the administration of the as- 

y centers over to the DP’s themselves. 

In order to give you a clear picture of the 

DP, I shall describe as accurately as possible 

a typical assembly center and what goes on 

t re. 

This cluster of buildings was probably built 
for the German Army and has a wall or fence 
around it. At the main gate you will finda 
man wearing an arm band or an old GI hel- 
met-liner hat, with the inscription “DP po- 
lice” on it. These police are trained by mili- 
tary personnel operating directly under my 
office. Their functions are much the same as 
those of policemen in a rural town. They 
preserve internal order in the camps, Keep out 
personnel who try to enter for illegitimate 
business, and assist our military law-enforce- 
ment agencies in apprehending wrongdoers. 

And here I'd like to give some observations 
on the state of law and order among DP’s. 


- - «> * 


DP’s have always been a good sources of news, 
An incident involving DP’s which is handled 
by our military agencies attracts much more 

tention than a similar incident involving 
Germans which is handled by German po- 
lice. Consequently I have run into some ex- 
{ rated reports of DP misbehavior. My 
office happens to have a direct responsibility 
for supervising law and order among DP’s, 
and maintaining records of incidents involv- 
ing them. Of course, there are law violators 
among DP’s. Ihave personally assisted in ar- 
rests of them and in prosecutions resulting in 
court sentences from several months to Sev- 
eral years. However, the numbers of those 
jailed or cited for offenses in the United 
States zone, taken from statistics of the Ger- 
man Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
tistics, indicate that non-Germans have 
not committed more than a proportionate 
share of the total crimes in the first tew 
months of this year. In fact, the last figures 
I have available on offenses against German 
criminal law show that non-Germans have 
committed proportionately less than the Ger- 
mans. From the standpoint of immigration 
into the United States, the records we have, 
covering a period of 2 years, would give an 
unusually good opportunity to screen out 
the lawbreakers. 

Continuing with the DP policeman on your 
way to the administrative office in our sample 
camp, you will notice that there is con- 
siderable evidence of repairs and reconstruc- 
tion of the buildings. The majority of our 
assembly centers are in areas in which 
countless bombs of the Allied Air Forces 
dropped. After liberation the DP’s who 
were gathered together in a partially demol- 
ished installation went to work on it. Some 
of the buildings in a camp you visit will 
have been almost entirely rebuilt from sal- 
vaged bricks and odd pieces of steel, glass, 
and lumber. In an effort to brighten the 
surroundings, the inhabitants usually make 
a neat and ornamental design of white- 
washed stones and a few flowers near the 
entrance to the camp. 

In a nearby building labeled Adminis- 
tration, you get a good general picture of 
the political and social views of the people 
Since soon after liberation, it has been our 
policy to allow the inhabitants of each 
Assembly Center to elect their own leaders 
and camp committees. The precise form of 
the elections has not been prescribed, but 
a survey. of a few months ago showed that 
the typical camp election followed a pattern 
of nomination of candidates by petition and 
voting by secret ballot. Some camps have 
direct election of the leader, and others elect 
the camp council, the members of which 
choose the camp leader from among their 
number. These people have in the past 
served as advisers and executive intermedi- 
aries for the official camp administrator, and 
generally have proved so responsible that 
they have been constantly given additional 
authority. 

While we are thinking about this com- 
munity, which elects its leaders in much the 
same way as a small town in this country, 
you may be interested in my observations 
on DP “isms.” If I were asked to point out 
the community which I considered the least 
susceptible to, and the most thoroughly in- 
doctrinated against nazism, fascism, and 
communism, I would not take you to the 
isolated “100 percent American” small town 
in the Middle West. I would take you to 
a DP center in our zone of Germany. The 
vast majority of the people of the United 
States definitely dislike these “isms” but 
have not had a great deal of intimate con- 
tact with them. The DP who describes his 
being rounded-up at night, torn from his 
family and brought to Germany to labor; 
the DP who shows you the tattooed con- 
centration.camp number on his arm, are cer- 
tainly actively indoctrinated against any 
form of mazism or fascism, 














As for communism, the very fact that they 
are ready to accept any fate rather than be 
sent back to Communist-dominated coun- 
tries shows their attitude toward that “ism.” 
Further, if I may say so, I have had a wide 
opportunity to be among them and I know 
their attitude. These DP’s do not take de- 
mocracy for granted. They have seen these 
‘isms,” can recognize them, and violently 
oppcse them. 

To return to our visit to the administra- 
tion building, we find that the keeping of 
records, all stenographic work, maintenance 
work, in fact all phases of the operations of 
the camp are actually conducted by the dis- 
placed persons themselves. 

In some camps onc of the DP committee- 
men is the labor representative for his com- 
munity. The strides that have been made 
by the DP’s themselves in finding employ- 
ment have been considerable, although they 
have been faced with two or three serious 
handicaps. 

We have been forced to place DP’s in what- 
ever housing is available. We do not have 
the material to build special laborers’ hous- 
ing near works projects, and in Germany 
transportation is almost nonexistent, with 
the result that many DP’s cannot get to the 
jobs they would otherwise jump at. A prime 
example is our largest camp in Germany, 
Wildfiecken, which I mentioned previously. 
Wildflecken is a large unit providing much- 
needed space for 15,000 people, but it is dis- 
tant from any projects which could furnish 
employment. The agricultural fields nearby 
are already producing full-time for the local 
economy. Wood cutting is about the one 
opportunity for out-of-camp work, and many 
are kept busy at this work. 

Representatives of DP’s, welfare agencies, 
and the Army, who have exhaustively stud- 
ied the possibilities of numerous manufac- 
turing projects that would utilize the vast 
quantity of skills available in the DP popu- 
lation, have run into the terrific handicap of 
having no raw material with which to work. 
There has also been a reluctance on the part 
of many DP’s to work for a German or the 
German economy, after having been forced 
to do so under oppressive conditions for sev- 
eral years. They are eager to work for the 
Allied occupying authorities, however. De- 
spite these handicaps, the majority of em- 
ployables residing in DP centers from 16 to 65 
years of age are at work. 

Of those residing outside the camps, the 
United States Army has 40,000 DP employees 
organized in labor-service companies. These 
companies can be broken down into the 
following categories: Watchmen, engineer 
construction, engineer maintenance, engineer 
dump truck, ordnance depot, quartermaster 
depot, quartermaster truck. Of this group, 
all of the engineer and quartermaster con- 
struction and trucking companies contain 
90 percent skilled labor. 

Those displaced persons not under di- 
rect care in assembly centers or in labor- 
service companies are working and eking 
out an existence in the German economy. 
But it must be pointed cut that these peo- 

le are also displaced persons and should 
not be lost sight of in the determination 
of the solution of the problem. 

As our armies advanced into Germany, 
General Eisenhower appealed to the displaced 
persons to remain where they were, if they 
had a roof over their heads and a place to 
work, rather than to further congest the 
badly overcrowded DP centers. I have han- 
dled countless petitions from these displaced 
persons residing outside of centers who say 
that they will remain where they are, where 
they have shelter near a job rather than to 
come into a center, but who make urgent 
appeals for documents showing them to be 
displaced persons and not Germans. With 
the return of the German prisoners of war 
and with the influx of the German expellees, 
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have proselyted 300 woodworkers plus 180 
family members from Augsburg in our zone 








and per ded them to enter the adjoining 
French occupation for work under 
the French This is done on an in- 
i basi indicates the acceptabilit 
of DI to those who know them 
Sweden and veral South American coun- 
tri aul ne tiating for DP’s to augment 
their | r pool. Shiploads of DP’s have 
Brazil and Paraguay. One is on the 
V to Venezuela. But the efforts and 
‘ now in sight ill not solve the 
I em. They are hopeful indications of 
v t be accomplished if we joined in, 
Representatives of other governments defi- 
! ely indicate that they are waiting to see 
if we are ying to do so 
In attending international conferences, we 
constantly met with this question: 
What is the United States going to do about 
th e | ple az 
The Belgian representative said to me, “My 


country has a population density 8 or 10 
times as great as your countrys, yet We can 
handle some DP's; why don’t you?” To this 
question we had no answer 
t does seem clear, however, that the 
fourth alternative, to finally liquidate the DP 
problem by a wide resettlement program, 
can succeed only in the event that the 
United States aids in it by admitting a sub- 
stantial number. 
CONCLUSION 
I have tried to give you my observations 
which bear on your choice of the various al- 
ternatives as outlined by General Hilldring. 
I fully appreciate that this is a matter for the 
Yongress and not the soldiers to decide. 
The American occupation forces have 600,- 
000 DP’s under their control. It is for the 
Conere to determine by its action whether 
or not the Army is to be directed to turn 
back these people who were victims of the 
Germans to the Germans. It is for the Con- 
gress to determine whether or not the Army 
should be directed to round them up and 
id them back egainst their will to the areas 
of eastern Europe. It is for the Congress to 
determine, by action or inaction, whether or 
not they shall continue indefinitely to be 
maintained in the present camps with such 
Support as the United States taxpayers and 
those of other countries may contribute. It 
is for the Congress to determine whether or 
not resettlement in friendly countries, where 
they can strike new roots, is a desirable solu<- 
tion, and whether or not it will take steps 
to participate in that resettlement in a way 
to make this solution possible. 
ATTACHMENT 
Summary of occupational skills of 366,553 
employable displaced persons surveyed in 
assembly centers in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy showing the percentage which each 
skill classification comprises of the total 
Total of employable displaced per- 


sons surveyed... sans eidehiniinaaiileias 366, 553 

Percent 

General classification: of total 
Construction and maintenance 


(architects, bricklayers, carpenters, 
construction machine operators, 
furnacemen, dredgemen, drafts- 
men, electricians, enginemen, gla- 
ziers, masons, blasters, painters, 
plumbers, riggers, riveters, saw- 
mill operators, steel workers, sur- 
WONGER  vicuncemscmasinmbntaiieen 6.7 
Administrative, clerical, commercial 
(auditors, bookKeepers, business 
executives, office clerks, sales 
clerks, office machine operators, 
office managers, stenographers, in- 
terpretera; typists) .....<-ccs-.-- 11.8 
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Percent 
General classification—Con. of total 
Agriculture, forestry, dairy, and food 
processing (farmers—all types, 
lumbermen, hunters, fishermen, 
millers. N. B.: This does not in- 
clude agronomists. who are listed 
under “Professionals’”’) ........-- 24.5 
Health and sanitation (dentistry, 
dietitians, hospital attendants, 
midwives, nurses—all types, op- 
tometrists, ophthalmologists, pedi- 
physical therapists, 
physicians, surgeons, pharmacists, 
s tary engineers, veterinarians, 
X-ray technicians) ........- ee 3.2 
Miscellaneous services (barbers, 
blacksmiths, boockbinders, butch- 
ers, firefighters, jewelers, laundry- 
men, linotypists, locksmiths, cpti- 
cians, photographers, piano 
tuners, policemen pressmen, 
printers, projectionists, shoe and 
harness makers, undertakers, up- 
holsterers, watch repairers) -..._. 
Tailors and seamstresses.........-. 
Domestic and related commercial 
services (workers in this category 
are domestics, waiters, kitchen 
help, gardeners, bakers, cooks)_... 10.0 
Communications, transportation, 
supply (airplane mechanics, air- 
plane pilots, auto mechanics, auto 
body repairmen, drivers, craters, 
teiephone and telegraph repair- 
men, linesmen, radio operators, 
radio repairmen, railway workers, 
seamen, teamsters, telegraph op- 
erators, telephone operators, tele- 
typists, tire rebuilders, warehouse- 
BD cccuivakbencecamnirance » we 
Artists (writers, artists, sculptors, 
musicians, professional entertain- 
SGD kcntsccnuetncnaenneoketaanent 1.5 
Professionals (agronomists, clergy- 
men, chemists, child care workers; 
engineers, civil, electrical, indus- 
trial, mechanical, mining; law- 
yers, librarians, social workers; 
teachers, academic, vocational, 
technical; occupational advisers). 6.4 
Recreational workers (athletic in- 
structors, recreation leaders).... 0.2 
Metal trades (electroplaters, found- 
rymen, forgemen, heat treateres, 
mackine operators, machinists, 
metalsmiths, millvrights, weld- 
OR; SGI win ceciccmsmnmasicn 2.1 
Mining, chemicals and processing 
(ceramic workers, glass blowers, 
miners, petroleum workers, steel 
mill workers, quarrymen) _.-.--.- 0.4 
Miscellaneous processing (clothing 
machine operators, coopers, leath- 
er workers, paper workers, rubber 
workers, power plant installers, 


atricians, 


ul 





2 
ne 


textile workers, woodworkers) -..~ 4.5 
a itastitasiics esstaeapseiditaenctinvcnti asain a 2.4 
Inexperienced persons_...-.-.- ath ae 
Students..... cimmneulidien sisidlaadavininat Wai “ 2.1 





A People’s President in ’48 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “A Peo- 


ple’s President in Forty-eight,” by Ros- 
coe Drummond, reprinted from the 
magazine ’47. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECorpD, 
as follows: 

A PEOPLE'S PRESIDENT IN °48 

(A direct challenge to the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees—a demand 
that they surrender their monopoly and 
permit the American people to nominate 
and elect a President and a Vice President of 
their own choice in 1948.) 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Mr. and Mrs. American voter, you think 
that at the next Presidential election you 
are going to elect a President of your own 
choosing. Well, you’re not—unless some- 
thing unexpected happens between now and 
spring. 

And if you think it’s important to elect 
the best possible President of the United 
States next year—one you want, not one 
whom the politicians let you have—it is not 
too soon to begin doing something about it. 

I'm not talking about whom we should 
vote for, but whom we have the opportunity 
to vote for. 

The fact so easily overlooked—and the 
politicians’ delight in having us overlook 
it—is that while the American people do 
elect their President, they do not choose 
Presidential nominees. 

That is the great and grievous catch in 
American democracy. And how the major 
political parties, Democratic and Republican 
alike, resent and resist having this fact 
brought sharply into focus. They might be 
called upon to do something about it. 

Vhy not? And now. Who owns these 
political parties—the professional politicians 
or voters? 

Politicians think they own the parties. 
But they can be put in their place. And 
nothing is better calculated to do it than a 
healthy voter rebellion in both parties. 

The problem is this: 

The American people have the opportunity 
to ratify the party choice, but they do not 
have the opportunity really to choose the 
man they most desire for President. They 
can only select a President from two candi- 
dates almost invariably imposed upon them 
by the party managers. 

My question is: Why shouldn’t the voters 
choose their President from 140,000,000 Amer- 
icans instead of from two? 

I should like to put that question to the 
Republican National Committee, 1337 Con- 
necticut Ave. NW., Washington, D. C., and to 
the Democratic National Committee, Hotel 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

And I suggest that every reader of this 
magazine, that every citizen who wonders 
why he can only ratify instead of choose his 
President, take time to put that same ques- 
tion to one of the two narional committees. 

Of course, the professional politicians 
won't, in the main, like it. They don’t like 
voters getting ideas‘about more democracy; in 
fact, they don't like voters gettingideas. But 
it wouldn't hurt if the professional politicians 
were asked to sho why their closed-corpora- 
tion method of selecting a Presidential nomi- 
nee should be allowed to impair the full 
functioning of democracy. 

No need to be timid about annoying poli- 
ticians. One or two stray voters may get 
rudely pushed in the face. But when a num- 
ber of real-life voters get to asking the same 
question, get to demanding a clear answer, 
the politician will pay attention. 

But something more than protest is necded. 
Voters must do something concrete and de- 
cisive to put the nominations of the people’s 
President into the hands of the people. 

Unless something concrete and decisive is 
promptly dene, the voters—the real owners— 
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of the Republican and Democratic Parties 
will once again be thwarted by old-fashioned, 
we ll-oiled, | minority-dominated nominating 
conventions. They will find that the deci- 
sions (the nominations) have alre y been 
made for them, not by the many, but by the 
few; not by the rank-and-file voters, but 
by the organization leaders; not by democ- 
racy, but by machines. 

When it comes to selecting between the 
two major Presidential nom the Amer- 
ican voters e an uninhibited choice. 

When it comes to nominating the two 
maior Preside al candidates, the Repub- 
lican and Democratic party organizations are 
monopolies in restraint of political freedom. 
Their monopolistic practices ought to be 
abandoned or they ought to be broken. They 
will not be abandoned until the voters vigor- 
ously demand it 

There is, I suggest, a practical and work- 
able reform which could be adopted by both 
parties and could give either a vitalizing ad- 
vantage over the other. 

The proposal is: That both Republican 
and Democratic Parties conduct national, 
preconvention party primaries, 

In such a primary the rank-and-file vo- 
ters—instead of the relatively few national, 
State, and county professionals—of each 
party would have the dominant and conclu- 
sive voice in the choice of the Presidential 
nominees. 

The primary would be Nation-wide and 
simultaneous for all parties. 

The outcome would be binding upon the 
party conventions, which might still be the 
instruments for drafting the national plat- 
form, The runner-up in each party should 
be the Vice-Presidential nominee. (The 
time has passed when the country can afford 
weak and unwanted Vice-Presidential can- 
didates.) 

It is useful to ask ourselves these questions, 
and then add them up and ask them of the 
Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees: 

Do you recall ever having an opportunity to 
register a firm, clear-cut, individual vote for 
the candidate you would like to have your 
party nominate for the Presidency of the 
United States? 

When did you last have an occasion to ex- 
ercise visible influence on your party’s choice 
of its Presidential nominee? 

Can't you cite at least twice as many occa- 
sions when your party has been manipulated 
into selecting the nominee least desired by 
its rank-and-file membership, instead of the 
one most desired? 

The fact is that while the voting machinery 
of the Nation is rightly arranged to give us a 
full voice in electing a President, the nomi- 
nating machinery is nicely rigged to prevent 
us from having hardly any voice in deter- 
mining the Presidential candidates, 

Let us look at some unl ? 

Warren G. Harding wasn’t 
publican voters wanted to nc 
He was the man the party professionals put 
over after they refused to nominate either of 
the candidates who showed popular strength, 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, or Gov. Frank Orren 
Lowden. 

John W. Davis wasn’t the man the Demo- 
cratic voters wanted to run again Calvin 
Coolidge in 19 choice of the 
party professionals after they had turned 
aside the choices of the rank- le Demo- 
crats, William McAdoo and Al Smith, 

A nomination like that of Wendell 
in 1940, when the party is coerced int 
ing to the public demand, is the exception 

The time is : 
accidental that 
ic Parties choose Pre ’ 
the true proprietors of the parties, the 
and-file voters, really want. 

The time is at hand when the voters in 
each party should pick the team as a right, 
not as an accident. The voters should be 
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the insiders, not the outsiders who have to 
hire the Western Union to send usually un- 
heeded appeals to the conve ns 

I ) amples of par dictatorship 
rican democracy go back earlier than 
A particularly bald, shameless, 
iting n was the Re- 
ican National Committee's theft of the 
Presidential nomination for William Howard 
Taft over Teddy Roosevelt in 191 
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In the lat pring, just before the GOP 
national convent one after another of 
the great Repu States—Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania, 





3, Ohio, and t 





souri \ through th lar prim s 
were unanimously demanding that Tedc 
Roosevelt be I n 


ment was aliv 
could rescus 
which awai 
How the Republican professior 
every opportunity to acc 
can vot 
and detail by 





als averted 
de to the Republi- 
1es is told with vivid insight 
William Allen White, in his 
autobiography (The Macmillan Co.). What 
happened in the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1912 should have been a five-alarm 
warning of what was to happen later. 

“It was plain,” writes Mr. White, “that 
we had Republican itiment of the 
country, it was uncovered by direct vote 
of Republicans in State primaries, rather 
overwhelmingly for Colonel Roosevelt 

“It was also clear that the Republican Na- 
tional Committee having the South, one- 
third of the convention, as its pawn, was in- 
stituting contests in convention States which 
would probably give the national commit- 
tee an opportunity to organize the national 
convention. The committee seated such con- 
testants as they deemed worthy or neces- 
sary to promote their plans.” 

Thus the Taft conservatives, by controlling 
the nationai committee, were able to shape 
the convention. That was how the nomi- 





























nating con yn of 1912—and more than 
one subsequ convention—was manipu- 
lated 


Mr. White concludes with burning words 
which force all who support American democ- 
racy to ask: Must it happen again in 1948? 

“It was done,” Mr. White recalls, “with 
obvious malice prepense, with a sort of 
Gargantuan impudence, profligate and hero- 
ically indecent, which angered the Roose- 
velt majority in the country and turned 
Michigan Avenue legates milled 
up and down bet , into a hell's 
broth of wrath 


“I knew, and I suppose the whole 
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not lazy. Remember what happened to Will- 
kie in Wisconsin.” 

The politicians are able to impose their 
Fresidential nominees upon both parties not 
because tl e too lazy to vote in the 
primaries, but because there are 


primaries in which to vote 
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erence of rank-and-file voters, was as fol- 
low 
Gov. Thomas 
percent. 
Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBE 
gan, 9 percent. 
JOHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, 8 per- 


E. Dewey, of New York, 52 


17 percent 
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That is the present unofficial pref« 
Republican voters. M Republican pro- 
fessionals prefer Senator Tart, would gladl 


take Senator BRICKER, can’t stomach Mr. Stas- 
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sen, and only with reluctance would renomi- 
nate Governor Dewey. 
There is at present no opportunity for 
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Our political leaders have lately and rea- 
sonably been calling on the labor leaders to 
demccrat.ze the labor unions. 

Ien't it time to call upon our political lead- 
ers to democratize their parties? 

It cannot be said that the American peo- 
ple democrz illy elect their President until 
tl democratically choose their Presidential 
candidates 

A he Republican and Democratic Nation- 
al Cor for democracy or egainst it? 
Li ask them. Let's ask: Why shouldn’t 
t \ ch e their President from 140,- 

ead of from 2? 


000,000 Ameri is ht 
I nal, preconvention primaries for both 
parties is the means to that end. 





Postwar Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturdcy, July 26, 1947 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention a very 
brief speech delivered by former Senator 
Sinclair Weeks, of Boston, before the 
quarterly meeting of the New England 
Council, at Manchester, Vt., on June 20, 
1947. 

Mr. Weeks had just returned from a 
trip with 14 leading industrialists to Ger- 
many on the invitation of the Secretary 
of War. These industrialists went over 
there to study vhe situation, and this 
speech by Mr. Weeks is a result of that 
trip. It so clearly sums up conditions 
from the viewpoint of an industrialist 
that I think it ought to be included in the 
Recorp for the purpose of information to 
the Members of Congress. Therefore, I 
ask that it be prinied in the Appendix. 

A survey of conditions in Germany today 
fills the observer with an impression of utter 
confusion A yreat industrial establishment 
is dismembered and flat on its back. The 
country is divided into four zones, one of 
which, the Russian, might as well be on 
Mars for all that it presently means to the 
other three. There is no central governe 
ment—the people have not encugh to eat— 
transportation is in a chaotic condition— 
coal supplies are inadequate—as are the sup- 
plies of !ubricating oil and gasoline. Indus- 
try obtains raw materials with extreme d.ffi- 
culty and manufacturing supplies are scarce. 
And, finally, the people work for a mark 
which has no stable value, primarily, of 
course, because there is little or nothing to 
buy with it. The black market is in the 
seventh heaven--the cigarette flourishes— 
morality is at au low ebb—in fact the whole 
scene makes up into the most frustrating, 
mixed-up mess that the mind of man could 
possibly envisage. 

To understand the picture one must look 
back at its beginnings. VE-day came and 
went and the victorious Allics took control 
of what had been, short years before, the 
most powerful military state in existence, 
but which on the 8th of May 1945 was on its 
knees—thoroughly whipped—but a shadow 
of its former self 

In company with our allies our principal 
Objective, as stated in directive 1067 issued 
to the commander in chief of our occupation 
forces, was to complete the industrial dis- 
armament and demilitarization of Germany 
and force a program of reparations and 
restitution. Such controls upon the Ger- 
man economy were authorized as might 
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achieve these objectives and protect the 
safety and meet the needs of the occupying 
forces and assure the production and mainte- 
nance of goods and services required to pre- 
vent starvation or such disease and unrest as 
would endanger these forces. 

The directive further stated that “except 
as may be necessary to carry out these ob- 
jectives, no steps (will be taken) (a) looking 
toward the economic rehabilitation of Ger- 
many or (b) designed to maintain or 
strengthen the German economy.” 

There in a nutshell are the stated objec- 
tives of the United States and the other 
cccupying forces. At Potsdam the program 
was further spelled out and implemented, 
principally by the following resirictions 
placed on German industry: In the first 
place, Germany was prohibited entirely from 
producing any shipping, airplanes, friction- 
less bearings, aluminum, synthetic oil or 
rubber, and certain other items; and sec- 
ond, all else produced by the German eccon- 
omy was limited under a so-called level of 
industry prcgram which specified the vari- 
ous items and detailed the percentage of 
1936 prcduction in each item which was to 
be allowed, ranging from a low in automo- 
biles of 10 percent of the 1936 output to a 
high of 89 percent in pharmaceuticals. 

Morgenthau at Quebec originated this con- 
ception, that of making Germany in effect 
a pastoral country and of depriving her par- 
ticularly of her heavy industry production. 
Essentialiy, it was a development of the New 
Deal philosophy that peace, prosperity, and 
the diffusion of wealth may be brought about 
by people working shorter hours and produc. 
ing less. 

At this point one may ask why should we 
be sympathetic to Germany’s problems and 
why should we, after enduring the most 
costly war in history—not to mention the 
sacrifice in human life and suffering—con- 
tinue to expend our substance in Europe, 
and particularly in Germany. Certainly our 
action in this regard cannot be ascribed to 
sympathy for the German people who, with 
their leaders, combined to bring more chaos 


probably in the whole course of history. 

At the outset we thought Germany should 
be punished—and certainly we need have no 
doubt that she has becn. Germany, after 
World War II, has no more relationship to 
Germany after World War I than has the 
Moon to the planet Venus. The destruction 
of its cities is appalling and can never be 
appvreciated unless seen. Picture in your 
mind's cye, if you can, any one of our large 
New England cities with some §&0-90 por- 
cont of its buildings either totaliy destroyed, 
or stark, staring ckeletons of masonry with 
neither roof, windows, nor interior, and you 
have a reproduction of that which exists 
to a vast degree all over Germany—and more 
particularly in the Ruhr, the great coal and 
heavy industry section. The people are lead- 
erless, restless, discouraged. In fact without 
hope. 

Yes—Germany has been punished. But 
so what? Why are we concerned and inter- 
ested? First, because of decent humanita- 
rian instincts—because even the defeated 
have to eat and presumably may expcct to 
live like civilized human beings—and sec- 
ond. because of vital self-interest. 

Seventy-one million people in the new Ger- 
many. if they would eat, must export. Tcday 
even one-third of the starvation diet of 1,500 
calories is provided by us. The United States 
and Great Britain are expending $1.000,- 
000.090 a year to bring food, medical supplies, 
and lubricating oil into Germany. The bi- 
partite military governmenis of these two 
countries hope—but it is only a hope—that 
German industry may be put bacl: on its 
feet to such an extent that by 1950 it will 
be exporting enough to pay this bill. But 
even that program, if successful, doesn't al- 
low tor the importation of the necessary raw 
materials and other items essential to make 














the wheels turn to their full capacity once 
again 

At this juncture we may ask ourselves 
once inore-—-for what other reasons is it 
essential that German industry be made to 
function? In answer you must remember 
that Germany, particularly from the stand- 
point ot heavy industry, was the industrial 
heart of Europe and today thoughtful na- 
tionals of the surrounding courtries are 
quite convinced that Europe will not re- 
cover unti] the heart begins to beat again. 
By way of example, Holland, from the stand- 
point of its economy, was little more than 
another German state before the war. It 
found a substantial market in Germany for 
its food products—a great deal of traffic in 
and out of Germany passed through its ports. 
Today Holland has neither the market nor 
the traffic. From the east and from the 
Danube Valley food products poured into 
Germany in exchange for the products of 
Germany’s industrial economy. Sweden and 
France sold Germany iron ore which was 
fabricated into the products of heavy in- 
dustry—these products flowing back into the 
countries round about which needed them. 

So to sum it up, Germany must produce 
and sel] if her people would eat—and she 
must produce and sell and buy if Europe ex- 
pects to return to normal conditions. 

But above and beyond the motives 1 have 
just outlined which impel us to help Ger- 
many back on her feet there is another mo- 
tive which should be, if it is not, plainly 
apparent to the American people today. 
You must know that I refer to Russia—one 
of the four Allies occupying Germany to- 
day, one of the four Allies who agreed at 
Potsdam to treat Germany as an economic 
entity—the only one of the four which has 
not lived up to its agreements insofar as the 
treatment of Germany is concerned. 

Finally at Moscow we reluctantly came to 
the conclusion that Russia could not be ex- 
pected to cooperate in putting Germany back 
on its feet, and the United States and Great 
Britain—and hope and expect France—now 
intend to proceed with the development of 
the western zones and let Russia come along 
or not as she chooses. 

In my judgment Russia is convinced that 
there is not room on this earth for her 
ideology and ours. She talks, she procrasti- 
nates, she obstrucis, to help breed chaos and 
confusion and, in my judgment, to the end 
that we may, sooner or later, get sick of it 
and go home. 

If we fall for the bait and drop out of the 
ball game before Europe is back on its feet, 
communism will tase over. And when com- 
munism takes over every vestige of freedom 
departs. 

I suggest to you, and to every American 
who places any value on those ingredients of 
the free way of life which we, too much, take 
for granted, that he or she wake up and 
stop living in a fool’s paradise. When we 
don't like our Government we are free to say 
so and vote accordingly in the next election. 
But in Russia, and, as a result of Russia's 
activities, teday in Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and who knows 
where next, if you don’t like your govern- 
ment you’re promptly liquidated. 

The world is small and getting smaller 
every hour. Of all the nations on earth we 
are practically the only one left with the 
strength and resources which enable us, and 
should impel us, to stay in this game and 
see to it that the march of communism is 
stopped before it engulfs us and the other 

eoples of the earth. 

It we fail to ussume our obligations, of 
what avail the Atlantic Charter and all it 
stands for, and how completely will we have 
forgotten and scratched out the sacrifices of 
these American men and women who gave 
us ali they had, including life itself. that 
their countrymen migh. continue to live as 
freemen and not be afraid. 
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h¢ rtage by the joint committee author- © ngress adjourned. | S. 866 was reported Speci o Study and S ‘ 
ed by House Concurrent Resolution 104 *8Yrably to the Senate by the Senate Bank- — Proble re ans 
- 2 : 34 ncy Committee on Apr 24 estima 19,500,000 nonfarm dw 
and its Senate counterpart will fix atten- hearings he Meuse Bankts wantin chamht te bas Gite Ae 20 
tion as never before on the Nation's No. 1 y Committee took no action on period 1945 to 1960. In the Housi sym 
domestic problem and Congress’ No. 1 2 the first session posium recently published by Duke Univer 
domestic ‘“‘must”—housing. There has 2. Question. Who supports the bill? sity, an article by two officials of the United 
been much discussion of the comprehen- Answer. The organizations off y re- States u of the Census estimates tha 





Lally a 1 
sive housing bill, the Taft-Ellender- corded in support of the bill include some the need for housing < for re Col 
Waener bill—S. 866, March 10, 1947; Which are quite conservative in their legis- struction of from 18,000,000 to 22,000,0( 
ee , ae ewe aae lative appr 1 and only in ] 
H. R. 2523, March 12, 1947—and this bill a ann 


units during the same 15-year period 
5. Question. What would the progran c- 





L ; port specific legislation. These in 
nas become the focal point of contro- ample. American Association of University tually cost the Government 

rsy between re Members, like My- Women, American Council on Education, Answer. Most of the funds used under 8. 86 
self, who believe aterial Federal aid American Home Economics Association, would be repayable loar i uid « 





f sential to the ssheiian of the problem, Council for Social Action of the Congrega- Government nothing. The only items t 
which they regard as a continuance of tional Christian Churches of the United would represent nonreimbursable outlay 
the war emergency, and those Members ‘tates, Federal Council of Churches of Christ Would be represented by the contribution 








; : in America. Genera jeratior e Vomen’'s for the urbs low-rent, the rural, and tl! 

who with equal sincerity believe that if a ng ¥, _ mead ye = oe + n of 7 aa a land-assembly progr a s. After 5 years thes¢ 
let alone private enterprise will end the Christian As: ciations, ‘National Ce nference contributions would reach a maximum of 
housing shortage seasonably. Many of Catholic Charities, National Congr of about $150,000,000 a year, or at 1 percent 





Members have suggested the advisability Parent: 1d Teachers, National C uncil of the total proposed Federal bu t for 194 
of making available a summary in non- Jewish Women, National League of Women exciusive Of national aelense ana vete 
technical terms of the Taft-Ellender- Voters, Veterans of Foreign Wars in the Penefits items 


Wagner bill so that it may be studied and on d States, National Council of Catholi ne a is als invite a to the r ort 
discussed in their constituencies before aes | aia aeeaectoienhae ' “9 





Other great Nation-wide organizations and Currency—re 
1e next sessic x J ' : ee wees firat ior 
the nex on and the turning in of which have endorsed that bill in its entirety gress, first session 


the joint committee’s report and recom- include American Association of Social Work- I. Brier SUMMARY oF TAFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER 
mendation. As the sponsor of the bill ers, American Federation of Labor, American ~~ ‘Bri (S. 866 ann H. R. 2523) = 
in the House, with the permission of Sen- Veterans of World War II, American Vetera1 Title 
ator Tart, I have assembled a summary Committee, Congress of Industrial Organiza- liev: “The 












of the major provisions of the Taft- tions, Family Service Association of America a cas © ifs nd sect 4 ns 
Ellender-Wagner bill, and some perti- N@tional Association for the Advancement of tion * * * require a } 
i . ~ Sd ce ant Colored People, National Council of ro ’ i 
nent questions and answers on its bacK- wonen National Federat one ro = dential constr and re 1 « 
: : V d National. Federation of Settlements velonment suffi + ¢ ’ 
ground, and insert them herewith. In = wationai Institute of Muni eal seston “s+ development sufficie Oo re ‘ 
. . pas . alone iStUl Or MuUMNicipa aw fficers 1 va ne 
doing so and inviting study of the bill I National Public Housing Conference — See 
wish to emphasize that it should be ex-__ tional Urban League ited States Confer- eee . - ee oe 
amined with a view to its immediate ef- ence of Mayor suitable liv : eames : 
. u 1 B \ g ir I 


fects in enormously stimulating housing 3. Question. What are veterans’ housine ican famil ind to * 


construction, of which I am convinced, needs housing industry to n 


il 





as well as its longer-range effects: Answer. The Bureau of the Census an- tribution toward an economy of 1 
nounced March 18, 1947 > res : aie aeediatal : 
I. BACKGROUND oF TaFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER - ch 1947, the res Ss < a men production, ; » 


veterans’ housing survey which it made 
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be- 
tween July 1946 and September 1946. T 
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ORO ne ( I 
2523) surveys were made in 70 selected cities and I ! 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT S. 866 AND reveal some of the facts about the veteran's ! Ad 
H. R. 2523 housing desires and his income which must f 
1. Question. What is the background of be taken into account in considering any I 
the bill? housing legislation FIILEA, FHA 
Answer. This bill is not a sudden inspira- The survey concretely presents the housing D 
tion. On June 1, 1944, hearings were opened problem when it sh iows that from 30 to 40 t A 
on postwar housing by the Subcommittee on percent of married veterans are living in r 
Hou ng and Urban Redevelopment of the rented rooms or doubled up with in-laws 
Senate Special Committee on Postwar Eco- In Los Angeles County, Calif., for example, I 
nomic Pal y and Planning. These hearings fully 50 percent of the married veterans in A 
closed on February 7, 1945, and covered more that area are without desirable living quar- 
than 2,200 pages. It submitted a unanimous’ ters. In the New York City area some 44 c 
report on August 1, 1945, signed by its chair- percent of the married veterans fall into 
man, Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican, this category. For the New Orleans area in 
Oh io, and Senators Robert F. Wagner, Demo- Louisiana, the Detroit area of Mich and 
New York; George L. Radcliffe, Demo- the Philadelphia area of Pennsylvar the P 
aan Maryland; C. Douglass Buck, Re- figures are respectively 32, 51, and 4 ent. 
publican, Delaware; Allen J. Ellender, Demo- The survey also vividly demonstrates that 
( Louisiana; Dennis Chavez, Democrat, veterans cannot afford either the rental or I 
New Mexico; and Robert M. La Follette, Jr., purchase cost of new housing. The median 
Progressive, Wisconsin. The recommenda- weekly income of veterans is shown to be due to the adoption « 
tions in this report were substantially between $40 and $50. In the majority of orga! Flan } 3 
followed in S. 1592. cases they cannot afi ; ov Hou E I 
On July 3, 1945, a unanimous report on $40 & month rent h; t é I 
postwar public works and construction housing ng ov Title IV 1 ) 
was submitted by the House Special Com- 4. Question. Wh in ng the prod 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy and P lan- t the need and ‘ é edu 
ning, William M. Colmer, Democrat, Missis wer e ! in maki ale ] 
sippi, chairman, containing r scommendati I “ i nee den ] l * @ } 
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H Administrator hall e2 e in tech- 
ni research and provide technical advice 
{ ul ice t communiltle for local house 
ir idie rve ; 

Title V, ex z rship and 
re hou aid the existe 
i the H« nk and Fed- 
e! H ng Administrations to enable them 
t ervice m« ate-income families and yet- 
erans ! e effectively For the Bank Ad- 
I ion, it (1) expands the lending 
| el f the home loan banks and of fed- 
erally iartered savings and loan ociations 
t permit their full participation in the 
FHA insurance and GI bill of rights home- 

program and (2) improves the in- 
rance protection provided by Federal 
Savi and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
For FHA, certain perfecting amendments are 
I ided which relate to all three of its basic 
t ing programs (home modernization and 
re ir, home ownership, and rental housing), 
includl for example (1) a provision with 
respect to the lapsing of debt service pay- 
men when necessary as a result of unem- 
] yment or other misfortune beyond the 
contrcl of the home owner, and (2) rovi- 
si01 to help FHA to cope with the prob- 


lems created by higher construction costs, 
ritle VI, home ownership and rental hous- 


ing for families of lower income: Contains a 
basic plan for enabling private enterprise to 
serve middle-income families who have been 
largely in a “no man’s land” between private 
nd public nousing activity In connection 
with new homes where the mortgage prin- 
cipal is not more than $5,000 (or $6,000, if 
required because of higher cost the homes 


them: Ives WV ild cost about 85,3C0 to $6,300 
or less), the title adds three innovations to 
the FHA system: (1) to make initial pur- 
chase easier, the insured loan would cover 


95 percent of the cost of the house (as com- 





pared with a present 90 percent maximum), 
(2) to lessen the monthly financing charges, 
the maximum pericd of repayment would he 
extended to 30 years instead of the present 
25, and the maximum statutory interest rate 
would be reduced from 5 to 4 percent; and 
(3) to encourage participation by builders 
in this low-priced house program, the FHA 
would be permitted to issue firm mortgage- 
insurance commitments to builders up to 85 
percent of the value of the house. The title 
VI plan would likewise assist private enter- 
prise to serve middle-income families with 
rental or mutual ownership housing proj- 
ects. It provides for 90 percent FHA insured 
loans; 40 years maturities; and a maximum 
interest rate of 4 percent. The title con- 
templates the FHA will collect premiums 
to cover both estimated losses and admin- 
istrative expenses on these new insurance 
plans 

Title VII, yield insurance for rental hous- 
ing: This title provides for a special program 
of yield insurance, to be administered by 
FHA, designed to encourage direct investment 
by institutional and other large-scale in- 
vestors (such as large industrial concerns) in 
rental housing for families of moderate in- 
come. It guarantees a minimum return of 
2°4 percent per annum on outstanding in- 
vestment (plus 2 percent amortization of the 
full capital investment) until such time as 
only 15 percent of the original investment 
remains unamortized, in consideration for the 
making of such an investment on an annual- 
return basis upon outstanding investment 
ranging from 3% to4percent. As in the case 
of FHA’s other programs, a self-sustaining 
program made possible by appropriate pre- 
mium charges is contemplated. Altogether a 
billion-dollar insurance program is author- 
ized 

Title VIII, land assembly and preparation 
for redevelopment: This title sets forth a pro- 
gram for Federal aid to localities for the clear- 
ance of slums and blighted areas_so as to 
make such areas available for redevelopment 
with the active participation of private en- 
terprise. The essence of this plan is that 
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Federal and local aid will be combined to 
bring the cost of land acquisition and prep- 
aration for redevelopment down to the point 
where its reuse in accord with sound plan- 
ning principles will be feasible. This write- 
down is to be accomplished by Federal and 
local contributions with the requirement that 
the local contributions must equal (1) at 
least one-third of the net project cost (i. e., 
the difference between the cost of the project 
and the new capital or reuse value of the land 
comprising the project area), and (2) at least 
one-half the Federal subsidy base. Federal 
aid under this plan extends only to the acqui- 
sition and preparation of the land and the 
write-down of its cost to its reuse value and 
not to the various building undertakings that 
will be put on the land as it is redeveloped. 
The title requires feasible methods for both 
the temporary and permanent relocation of 
the families who are displaced as a result of 
the clearance of the redevelopment area 

For this plan the title provides $500,000,000 
in temporary Federal loans, which must be 
repaid in full with interest within 5 years, 
and for a 5-year program in permanent loans 
at the rate of $50,000,000 a year, repayable in 
full with interest in not more than 45 years. 
These Federal loans would cover only part of 
the projects costs; most of the borrowing 
would be local. For the Federal contribu- 
tions to help cover the write-down, the bill 
authorizes annual contributions to be con- 
tracted for at the rate of $4,000,000 a year for 
each of 5 years next following the enactment 
of the bill, involving a maximum commit- 
ment by the Federal Government of $20,000,- 
000 a year in annual contributions at the 
end of the 5-year period. Such contributions 
would run for not more than 45 years. These 
aids would be enouch tu cover about one and 
one-half billion dollars of land acquisition 
and preparation for redevelopment. 

Title IX, urban low-rent housing: This 
title provides for the resumption of the pub- 
lic low-rent housing and sluym-clearance pro- 
gram where local need is demonstrated by 
showing, first, that private enterprise cannot 
meet the need locally, and, second, that a 
gap of at least 20 percent has been left be- 
tween the family income which will qualify 
for admission to the public low-rent housing 
and the family income required to pay the 
lowest rents at which private enterprise is 
providing locally a substantial supply of de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing. In order 
that the current higher costs of construction 
may not prevent the provision of housing 
needed for veterans and others of low income, 
the section (following the pattern estab- 
lished in title V with respect to FHA’s pro- 
grams) authorizes certain increases in cost 
limitations. 

For the Federal contributions to help re- 
duce rentals so that they will be within the 
means of low-income families, the title au- 
thorizes annual contributions to be con- 
tracted for at the rate of $26,400,000 a year 
for each of the 4 years next following the en- 
actment of the bill, involving an additional 
maximum commitment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of $105,600,000 a year at the end of 
the 4-year period. Such contributions would 
run for not more than 45 years, as compared 
with a present statutory maximum of 60 
years. This title would cover not more than 
500,000 units of public low-rent housing built 
over a 4-year period. 

(Note.—Congress has just passed S. 1361, 
introduced by Senator McCartTuy of Wiscon- 
sin, permitting cities to make capital grants 
to local housing authorities, in order to per- 
mit them to go ahead with low-cost housing 
projects. These grants are necessary to make 
up the difference between statutory-cost lim- 
itations contained in the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 and the total development 
cost of such property at today’s high con- 
struction costs.) 

Title X, farm housing: The title provides 
for aSsistance by the Department of Agri- 
culture to provide for farm families who 


cannot otherwise obtain adequate housing. 
For families on farms potentially capable of 
providing an adequate income, the title au- 
thorizes 33-year loans by the Secretary at 
interest not exceeding 4 percent, with lim- 
ited subsidy assistance, where needed, for 
a period not exceeding 10 years, in the form 
of a partial credit against loan interest and 
principal. For fanilies on farms not poten- 
tially capable of providing an adequate in- 
come, the title authorizes special loans or 
grants by the Secretary for minor improve- 
ments to meet minimum health standards. 
For the purposes of this title the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to undertake 
loans totaling $250,000,000 for a 4-year pe- 
riod, and contributions or grants reaching a 
maximum rate at the end of 4 years of $10,- 
000,000 a year. 

Title XI, rural nonfarm housing: This 
title provides for rural nonfarm families who 
cannot otherwise obtain adequate housing. 
For such families, the title authorizes as- 
Sistance by FPHA under a variant of the es- 
tablished public-housing program through 
which it is adapted to the special needs in 
rural areas. For the purposes of this title, 
FPHA is authorized to contract for annual 
contributions at the rate of $5,000,000 a year 
for each of the 5 years next following enact- 
ment of the bill, involving a maximum com- 
mitment of $25,000,000 a year at the end of 
the 5-year period. 

Title XII, disposition of permanent fed- 
erally owned housing: War housing may be 
sold by FPHA to local public agencies (who 
would be required, in selecting tenants, to 
give preference to families of servicemen and 
veterans) after the President finds that it 
is no longer needed for purposes of war and 
“when the governing body of the locality 
involved finds that it would be in the best 
interests of the community or of the fami- 
lies of servicemen and veterans therein to 
make such housing available as low-rent 
housing for families of low income.” 

(Note.—H. R. 3492, which provides for the 
disposal of war-housing projects built under 
the Lanham Act, by transferring such proj- 
ects to the Federal Works Agency for super- 
vision of such sales, was passed by the House 
but was not reported out by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee.) 

Title XIII, miscellaneous provisions: This 
title contains various technical administra- 
tive provisions and standard miscellaneous 
provisions. 





Agricultural Research in Alaska 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has just passed the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. Included in that 
bill is a provision somewhat unusual, but 
by no means unprecedented. I refer to 
the provision establishing an agricultural 
research program in Alaska under the 
administrative control of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The bill withholds the 
customary annual appropriation of 
$44,940 for payment to the Territory of 
Alaska for allotment to the University 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
makes instead an appropriation of $144,- 
940 to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enable him to conduct research on prob- 
lems affecting agriculture in Alaska. 
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The unusual provision referred to is 
that the University of Alaska is required 
to make available to the Department all 
of the lands, buildings, and equipment 
heretofore used by the university ex- 
periment station and provides further 
that all Territorial funds available to the 
experiment station, including any such 
funds which may have been appropriated 
by the Territorial Legislature, shall be 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for augmenting the fund of $144,940 ap- 
propriated by Congress. 

This is merely a reversal of the prac- 
tice heretofore followed, where the Fed- 
eral funds appropriated for grant to the 
Territory, under the several land-grant 
college acts, have been merged with 
those appropriated by the Territory, the 
whole amount having been expended 
under the sole administrative authority 
of the university. Thus, the actual re- 
sult of the provision under discussion is 
to let Uncle Sam occupy the driver’s seat 
for a limited period, instead of the uni- 
versity, while a research program for 
Alaskan agriculture, deemed to be of 
present national need, is gotten under 
vay on a much larger scale than such 
research has ever been carried on in the 
past. 

ACTION A NATIONAL DEFENSE MEASURE 

The primary, all-compelling reason 
for the action taken in this matter is 
wrapped up in the important considera- 
tion of national defense. In the present 
posture of world affairs, Alaska has be- 
come a highly strategic bastion of the 
outer ramparts of America, and will, no 
doubt, continue to be for some time an 
important link in the chain of our na- 
tional security. 

In this connection it is of the highest 
military importance that Alaska be 
made, as nearly as possible, self-support- 
ing with respect to agricultural prod- 
ucts. I have in my possession a letter 
from the then Secretary of War, Robert 
P. Patterson, emphasizing this point. 
This consideration is also emphatically 
underscored by the recent near-famine 
conditions which obtained in Alaska as 
a result of the shipping strike, as well as 
the situation during the war when the 
threat of enemy action to cut off sea 
communications necessitated the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money in 
the construction of the Alcan Highway. 
If, which providence forbid, there should 
be a third world war, Alaska might well 
turn out to be another Pearl Harbor. 
Steps to minimize such a possibility 
should be taken without delay. 

Those were the reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
which, in the main, impelled our com- 
mittee to report the provision now in the 
bill for a single, integrated program of 
agricultural research in Alaska under the 
sole administrative authority of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who is directly re- 
sponsible to the Congress. 

UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT STATION NOT TO BE 

ABOLISHED 

This action does not contemplate the 
abolition of the University Experiment 
Station, nor the permanent discontinu- 
ance of making appropriations of Fed- 
eral funds for grants to the Territory 
under the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and 





Bankhead-Jones Acts for use by the uni- 
versity. The usual amount of such 
grants has been included in the total 
appropriated to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by this bill and the Secretary is 
under definite instructions, by the lan- 
guage of the committcee’s report to the 
House to “continue, so far as consonant 
with the over-all integrated program, the 
several lines of research in existence at 
the time of taking over,” so that when the 
operation of! ti tation is returned to 
the university, there will be possible an 
uninterrupted continuity of land-grant 
college research 

Thus, Alaska is required, under the 
provisions of the bill, to subordinate to 
the national interest for a brief period 
her rights to home rule as respects t 
matter which she enjoys under the act of 
Congress setting up a territorial form of 
government. I am sure, Mr. Speaker, 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Alaska, who are so coura- 
geously engaged in the conquest of this 
vast wilderness of the north, will glad 
accede to the necessities of the Nation of 
which Alaska is so important a part It 
is my conviction, Mr. Speaker, that some 
day, in the not too distant future, Alaska 
is destined to be received into the great 
sisterhood of States in the American 
Union, a felicitous event so ardently de- 
sired by her brave people 
ADMINISTRATION OF STATION CONDEMNED BY 

FARM 3 AND BY STAFF MEMBERS 





A secondary, and by no means unim- 
portant, ration prompted the ac- 
tion of our littee with reference to 
this item. weeks before the 
committee ! were begun, I re- 
ceived reports of a most disturbing na- 
ture touching upon the character of the 
administration of the agricultural ex- 
periment station .by the authorities of 
the University of Alaska. By corre- 
spondence and otherwise, I carried on an 
extensive inquiry for the purpose of 
checking 


up on the accuracy of these re- 
ports 

I learned, among other 

First. That among the farmers and 
farm leaders in Alaska the work of the 
university experiment station with re- 
spect to the value and usefulness of 


agricul earch is generally in very 


conside 





thing 


ericultural re r 
bad repute. I quote from resolut 
farm organizations: 


S 
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r to operate the ex ! 1 
= to the production of food 
university, with research bein a 





secondary consideration It has also been 
the el ion of the members of this or- 
tion that competent research pet 
and ¢ npt to carry on 
Cc 


work under difficulties i 
ulted.in a very - 
over of r rch personnel and a constant 
break in the continuity of - 





ects. (Tanana Valley Farmers’ Association, 
Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska.) 

It is recommended by the grange that ri- 
cultural re irch and experimental work be 


under Federal (Northern Pioneer 


Grange, Palmer, 

Second. That 
technical and 
presently or form 
experim 


contr 


Alaska.) 


the consensus of the 
upervisory personnel 

ly on the staff of the 
that the president 


S~atlon 1 
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of the university and the director of the 
experiment station are wholly lacking in 
qualification for or interest in the carry- 
ing on of effective agricultural research; 
that their principal objective has been to 


produce food for the university dini 
table, that the research projects have 
been set up for that purpo with re 
search being a secondary consideration 
and that this po has! Ited in a \ 
high turn-over of resea 
with disastro I ults tot uity 
and effe ness of re t 

The foregoing is substant 2% let- 
ters now in my files. Ti 
longer at the s tion say t left be 
( of the conditions « ibed, and 
those who are still on the ion stal 
have declared they do not intend to re- 
main if the conditions are not rectified 

CONDEM} BY MEMI OF T 

I 

I also have in my files, M ! 
let from a member of the T 
le lature, who say 

I é + + s j é i 
1 the adn i € 
Ur ed St f A a 
in noc > ur the tl A 
If h be € the « Y 
mental stations ild be ik n 
the University of Alaska 
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After our bill was reported to ft 
louse, Mr. Speaker, word of its action 
with reference to agricultural research 
in Alaska and to placing the university 
experiment ion unde: 
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From the Wasilla Grange No. 2, Wasil- 


Wasilla Grange No. 2 unanimous in support 
Senate bill unsatisfactory. 


3; PIECE OF LEGISLATION’’—BARTLETT 


Mr. Speaker, my very good friend, the 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. BarTLETT] in 
a recent press release denounced the 
provision of the bill relating to agricul- 
tural research in Alaska as “one of the 
most vicious pieces of legislation affecting 
Alaska which has ever been passed by 
the Congress of the United States.” It 
would seem that a great many people in 
Alaska do not agree with that char- 
acterization. 

Mr. BarTLETT was in the House on the 
day the bill was read for amendment. 

* He did not avail himself of the privilege 
which a Delegate enjoys of speaking 
against the provision or of offering a mo- 
tion to amend. It would seem to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that if he believed it to be 
a vicious piece of legislation and unfair 
to Alaska he should have made his voice 
heard at that time. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I believe the record 
indicates that the good farmers of Alaska 
who are laboring under such adverse 
natural conditions have been made the 
victims, for, lo! these many years, of 
some pretty vicious administrative prac- 
tices on the part of certain Territorial 
authorities, and that they are only too 
glad that Congress is enabled, through 
the provisions of this bill, to bring them 
some measure of relief. 





More American Dollars—For What?— 
Let Us Not Waste Our Assets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr.Speaker, 
American dollars alone will never re- 
store order in this chaotic world. The 
United States of America financed two 
World Wars in 25 years. And between 
wars we loaned billions of dollars to re- 
finance the same nations whom we as- 
sisted in war. Now we are considering 
the possibility of huge expenditures in 
an effort to prop up the economy of the 
whole world. What assurance is there 
that we can accomplish our purpose in 
view of our failure so to do in the past? 
It is not reasonable for us to pour money 
down that proverbial “rat hole” when 
there is every indication that our money 
alone cannot bring a just peace or eco- 
nomic stability to the world. The past 
record is bad; what can we expect in the 
future? 

Mr. Speaker, the people should know 
what we have been spending for foreign 
aid in recent years. I have just received 


a report from the Department of Com- 
merce that states, and I quote, “During 
the past 7 years the United States Gov- 
ernment committed itself to an unprece- 
dented expenditure for foreign aid total- 
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ing $73,590,000,000.” We have spent 
$20,000,000,000 in the 2 years since the 
end of the war. Ishall not take the time 
to break down these figures but they are 
factual, not fictional. No one knows, 

fr. Speaker, or has any idea just what 
requests will be made in the future or 
how much they will amount to in dollars. 
Billions and billions are no doubt involved 
if we are to believe the experts. 

Mr. Speaker, the great need in Europe 
and in other parts of the world is a good 
big dose of self-help. And in addition 
a willingness to spend its own resources 
to stabilize economic conditions. There 
is something wrong somewhere. People 
everywhere seem to have lost initiative 
and the will to work. We know today 
that socialism and communism have in 
many countries destroyed the will to 
work because these ideologies have prom- 
ised the people less work and more rest 
on the theory that the government will 
provide forthem. Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin have looked after their people in 
their own way. The result was enslave- 
ment and ultimate destruction. 

Consider, Mr. Speaker, the produc- 
tivity, or lack of it, in British coal mines. 
In May 1946, just before the three-and- 
one-quarter-billion-dollar loan was ap- 
proved, the mine force numbered 699,000 
men. Their productivity per week was 
about 3,700,000 tons of coal. That out- 
put was 300,000 less than the amount 
needed for national survival. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 year later, May 
1947, the number of miners had in- 
creased to 714,000. Thus, there were 
15,000 more men in the mines than 1 year 
ago. Yet what happened? The mines 
were taken over by the government in 
May of this year—in short they were 
socialized—and immediately the work- 
week was reduced from 6 days to 5, 
with the result that production dropped 
from 3,700,000 to 3,500,000 tons, or 
200,000 tons per week, even though 15,000 
more men were employed. This does not 
make sense. 

In France, Mr. Speaker, the situation 
is also disturbing. Early this year it re- 
ceived a total of $275,000,000 in advances 
from the new World Bank and from the 
International Monetary Fund. These 
advances were designed to assist France 
in solving her basic economic difficulties. 
But shortly after Communist-led strikes 
paralyzed her economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that more 
loans or gifts of money or goods will not 
solve the problem of coal production in 
Britain or stop strikes in France. These 
problems must be solved by the French 
and British people themselves. 

If out of the conferences now under 
way in Europe come more suggestions or 
schemes for State controls and further 
regimentation—in short, plans for more 
socialism—our Government should re- 
frain from giving more: help. Why 
should the fruits of the American private 
enterprise system be used to advance the 
cause of socialism? ‘The people of this 
country should not be called upon to 
water the roots of this foreign ideology, 
the progenitor of Communism. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a good many 
signs that the American people—even 
though they are greatly misinformed or 


uninformed—will not appropriate more 
money for gifts and loans until they have 
a satisfactory answer to the question: 
For what? 

Proponents of the so-called Marshall 
plan, Mr. Speaker, will have to convince 
the American people that the spending 
of additional dollars on European re- 
covery will produce more tangible results 
than it has in the past 25 years. Our 
resources are limited and the time has 
come to stop the reckless spending of 
our national assets. 


Lr ——————————— 
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HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
hour of recess is at hand and we are 
about to return to our respective dis- 
tricts to give an accounting to the people 
we were elected to represent. A casting 
up of accounts appears to be in order. 

Let us see what such a statement, in 
terms of the welfare of the American 
people, would look like. 

I shall limit myself to a consideration 
of our domestic policies. 

Of course, both domestic and foreign 
policies are so closely interwoven that in 
effect they are one. For example, if we 
have a collapse and depression here in 
the United States within the next several 
years, it will affect our foreign policies. 
Already, domestic fears of shrinking mar- 
kets, surpluses and depression have 
threatened our whole foreign policy of 
promoting world trade. The health or 
sickness of our domestic economy and 
our political and social standards will 
tone up or drag down the health of the 
rest of the world. Therefore, domestic 
conditions are of the utmost importance. 
What has the Eightieth Congress done 
to strengthen or weaken the home front. 

First, let me make the preliminary 
statement that the credit or the blame 
for what has been done, left undone or 
badiy done belongs to the Republican 
Party. That Party has a clear working 
majority in this Congress. In this House, 
it has the tightest control since the days 
of Speaker Uncle Joe Cannon. 

Legislation to be considered in com- 
mittee must be given the green light by 
the Republican leadership. 

In order to have legislation brought to 
the floor of the House, it must be given 
the green light by the Republican 
leadership. 

The Republican leadership in Congress 
is able to pass any legislation it wants 
to pass and to block any legislation it 
wants to block; unlike the Democratic 
majority in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
which lacking sufficient majority to pro- 
tect it against a handful of Democrats 
who voted consistently with the Repub- 
licans found itself frequently outvoted. 

Again and again, President Truman 
and the spokesmen for the minority in 
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his Congress have warned that we are 
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the Republican 
has been afraid 


of nearly everything and everybody in 
he world except run- 
;, and inflation itself. 
his fear complex is, I submit, absurd. 


inny if its results were not 


likely so tragic. Here we are, the 
ric powerful nation in the 
we the longest and strongest 
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freedom and democracy, in 

htening ourselves into de- 
pression and isolation. And this 
time when we should be like “ 
lighteth to run a race.” 
the resources and the know-how, the 
food, the machinery, and the money to 
help the world to health and a peace of 
free men, to an age of shared abundance 
in which all peoples can afford and enjoy 

curity and personal liberty. 

But, no, we are afraid, we draw back. 
] r too little and too late. We are 
t to this great country, al- 
ready suffering from a lack of manpower, 
some 400,000 displaced persons who 
should come in under the accumulated 
unused immigration quotas. We need 
them; they need us. More important, we 
need to set an example to other nations, 
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0 ness to do our share in deliver- 
in e victims of totalitarianism from 
the years of hell to which they have 
been subjected. They are homeless and 


afraid, with reason; we are secure and 
1, without reason. Our fear is 


while uns 
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n monopoly draws 

noose tighter around the 
American economy and, par arly in 
a period of inflation and run y prices 
for scarce materials, strangles small 
business and new business, the Repub- 
lican Party fri: lf and some of 
the public into fits about the menace 
of communism. To fight communism 
and Communists, they have rammed 
through the House the Rees so-called 
loyalty bill which proposes to adopt the 
secret-police and star-chamber meth- 
ods of the Russian Okhrana, the GPU, 
the OGPU, the Nazi Gestapo, and the 
Fascist Blackshirt Militia. 

At a time when America is in the 
world’s mind and in literal fact the 
exemplar and defender of personal lib- 
erty and opportunity, of the civil rights 
of fair trial for the individual citizens, 
the Republican-sponsored Rees bill 
would deprive American citizens of the 
basic civil right to be considered inno- 
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indivisible 1-point anti-inflation pro- 
gram, opposition to which resulted in the 
defeat of some of its features and the 
weakening of others, one of the princip 
opponents of the Economic Stebilization 
Act, Mr. Edward A. O'Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 


expressed the view that 
would not do us 


a little inflation 
any harm. 
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head of the Grange and the Coonverati 
Milk Pr« rs Federation, in prop 1g 
that prices be allowed to rise to their 


natural 1 lin the open market. One 
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denounced 2 proposal for limited star- 
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This is the reason for the $5 a ton in- 
c! in steel, the $200 and $300 in- 
cr in automobile prices, and the price 
escalators installed for many other items. 


Despite this weakening of the stabili- 
zation progrem by these price bulges, it 
v not broken until a year ago, when 
the Congress gave the President a cyn- 
ically contrived and wholly unworkable 
price-conirol bill with an “or else” ulti- 
maium. He signed it with a gun at his 
head, only because of the very real dan- 

of civil disorder if August 1, 1946, 
had arrived with no control to prevent 
whol le reat increases and evictions. 

Beiween then and November, 1946, 
the American people were the victims of 
a two-pronged bliiz by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
meat industry, both working for the 
election of a Republican majority in Con- 
gress that would remove what little eco- 
nomic stabilization was left, reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures for necessary eco- 
nemic and social services, cut taxes on 
hich incomes and deprive labor of cer- 
tain hard-won rights and protections in 
collective bargaining with employers. 

Here let it be noted that (a) 1946 
profits were running ahead of wartime 
peaks, and (b) labor had already been 
beaten in its attempts during the strikes 
of 1946 to maintain wartime take-home 
pay and the real purchasing power neces- 
sary to support a stable and healthy 
market for postwar full production. 

This was not enough. 

We had to travel the full route, all the 
way back to “normalcy” to the boom- 
and-bust of the twenties and early thir- 
ties. 

Powerful reactionary forces in and out 
of Congress had forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing in 25 years. 

The NAM offered the bait of lower 
prices if price control and other stabili- 
zation measures were removed. 

The meat industry held back meat and 
went on a sit-down strike 60 days before 
election. 

And the Republican Party put in elec- 
tric lights against the night skies the 
taunting question that may yet boomer- 
ang against it and its candidates—‘Had 
enough?” 

Well, the campaign of cynical propa- 
ganda and deliberate confusion—most 
of it paid for with taxpayers’ money in 
the form of deductions from income 
taxes—was successful. 

A majority of those who voted 12,- 
000,000 less than the nearly 47,000,000 
who voted in 1944 said “Yes” to the ques- 
tion, “Had enough?” 

The American people had paid for 
their own poison. 

Now the Republican Party, having won 
a victory, having won a clear-working 
majority in the Congress, was stuck with 
that victory. It had to try to deliver, 
and to do so in such a way as to insure 
control of both the Congress and the 
Presidency in 1948. 

How has it succeeded, to what extent 
and in what respects? 

In achicving the immediate objectives 
of the NAM, the real-estate lobby, the 
railroad lobby, the private-power lobby, 
and the coalition of special interests 
comprising the antilabor lobby, the Re- 
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publican Party has succeeded to an ex- 
tent that must be gratifying to them. 

I know that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has complained that his party has 
sold out to the New Deal because the 
Republican majority did not in the first 
90 days sweep away all vestiges of the 
National Labor Relations Act and other 
New Deal laws which, in his view, are 
abominations. 

But I think the gentleman from Mich- 
igan is too impatient. 

He does not understand or is not at- 
tentive enough to his party’s problem of 
winning the 1948 election. In surgery, 
there is a difference between a saw and 
a scalpel; in medicine there is a differ- 
ence between curative drugs admin- 
istered ora.ly and the hypodermic needle. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
question of wages, prices, and profits, on 
which the NAM and the Republican 
Party made certain promises, let us look 
at the record: 

The year 1839 has been adopted as the 
basic point for Government program and 
exnenditures. 

In 1939 we had about 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed as compared with full. employ- 
ment today; our national income was 
$72,500.000,000 as compared with $199,- 
509,000,000 in 1947; our population was 
130.880.0900 as compared with 143,338,- 
009 today. 

In 1939 we should have had in prog- 
ress at least seven, not one, wealth- 
producing developments such as TVA, 
which later supplied the margin for vic- 
tory in aluminum, fertilizers, and atomic 
energy. 

Today the Republican Party proposes 
to try to shrink our Government’s role 
in the economic and social rehabilitation 
of our country back to 1929 levels. 

The Republican program does not in- 
clud2 provision for the vast program of 
needed public works which should he au- 
thorized, planned, and blueprintcd now, 
to be held in reserve for the time when 
supply and demand for consumer goods 
and housing come into balance and such 
projects are needed to maintain full em- 
ployment and increase our productive 
resources and markets. 

By action of the Democratic adminis- 
tration in the executive branch, the 
budget has been balanced and more than 
balanced. 

The surplus for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947, was $754,000,000. 

For the present year, it is estimated 
to be at least $4,000,000,000. 

This, as President Truman would be 
the first to state, is larger than it should 
be. 

It is no fault of President Truman and 
his adminisiration that a substantial 
part of this surplus is not heing used 
tcday to balance the human budget, to 
balance the housing budget, the health 
budget, the educational budget, the 
budcet for our senior citizens and those 
disabled by accidents and dscase, the 
soil-conservation budget, the irrigation 
budget, the reclamation budget, the 
power budget, the reforestation bucget. 

The Democratic Party has consistently 
stood for balancing of the human budget, 
when necessary, putting it ahead of bal- 
ancing of the money budget. 


We can owe money to ourselves, but 
how can we rest easy knowing that we 
have a budget surplus achieved at the 
cost of human lives and human health, 
happiness, and opportunity for millions 
of our people? 

Since we have this surplus, one would 
have assumed that the Republican Party, 
long an advocate of reducing the national 
debt, would have been the first to agree 
with President Truman on the wisdom 
of applying the surplus to a reduction of 
that debt. 

The Republicans cried havoc and gal- 
loping ruination when the national debt 
in 1939 was $40,000,000,000; today, with 
a national debt of $258,300,000,C00, they 
turn a blind eye to it and propose instead 
a tax reduction that would give $1,200,- 
000,000 to 682,000 taxpayers with incomes 
above $10,000 and divide $2,900,000,000 
among 49,000,000 taxpayers with incomes 
below $10,000. 

What price debt reduction now? 

I will go into the answer to this ques- 
tion when I discuss the matter of wages, 
prices, and profits. 

I have put this matter of so-called 
economy and tax reduction first because 
the Republican Party put it first. It is 
important for a reason which I intend to 
make abundantly apparent. 

More important in the record of Re- 
public performance, in my opinion, are 
these items: 

First. Wrecking of the veterans’ hous- 
ing procram. 

Second. Wrecking of all emergency 
housing programs by premature removal 
of priorities, allocations, and price ceil- 
ings on scarce materials. 

Third. Wrecking of effective rent con- 
trol and the deliberate exposure of 
50000.000 Americans to the legalized 
hijacking of rent increases. ‘This obedi- 
ence to the real-estate lobby is made 
more contemptible by the pretense that 
such increases must be “voluntary.” 

acking Government enforcement, this 
hypocritical limitation has the strength 
of a piece of wet paper. 

Fourth. Stalling on Federal aid to edu- 
cation until next year, when an inade- 
quate ersatz bill may be passed in the 
hope of catching votes in the 1948 pri- 
maries and elections. 

Fifth. Stalling on even the ersatz 
health program to be limited to charity 
cases; put off to next year for the same 
reason, to catch votes. 

Sixth. Stalling on any long-range 
postwar housing program; probably 
killed by the real-estate lobby. 

Seventh. Stalling on FEPC, on anti- 
poll tax and antilynch legislation until 
1948, when one or more May be enacted 
depending on the Republican estimate of 
the election prospects. 

On education, health, housing, and 
the civil-rights bills, the Republican ma- 
jority could have legislated at any time 
in the past 6 months. Had there been 
the will, the way was open. 

The Republican Party had the major- 
ity. It hed the responsibility. It can- 
not avoid the blame. 

In the other body, enough Democratic 
votes were available to adopt cloture and 
get a sure majority vote for the enact- 
ment of the three basic civil-rights bills. 
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rvices to farmers rancher: rs 
and wage ners in reckless reduction 
of the appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, and 





Reclamation has been cut at a time 
when hundreds of thousan »¢ veterans 
nt farms and when a hungry world 





f 90d. 
ration dev been cut. 
Power development has been cut, in the 
face of a present power shortase in the 
West and a shortage throughout the > Na- 
industrial development, 


mployment, markets, and hope for con- 





lopment has 





Rural Electrification Administration 
funds have been cut, although 4 out of 10 
of our farms stiil lack electricity. 

Contradicting the fine phrases of 
frien iship for labor that accompanied 
the Taft-Ha y bill, the various bureaus 

1d services of the Department of Labor 
have been made a shamble 

The United States Employment Serv- 

ice has been weakened; the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been reduced so that 
facts needed by both labor and manage- 
ment in peaceful collective bargaining 
cannot be prompily and accurately 
sembled and made available while they 
are still timely; the Bureau of Labor 
Standards is down and very nearly out; 
the Wage and Hour Division, with an 
impossible administrative load imposed 
by the so-called portal-to-portal amend- 
ments, has a pitifully inadequate budget 
with which to attempt the job. 

Ninth. Cutting back low-cost public 
power development by a Set of bills that 
would require such projects to sell elec- 
tricity at the generating point, at the 
same time exempting a large proportion 
of privately owned utilities from the reg- 
ulation of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

No neater formula for delivering con- 
sumers of electricity to the tender mer- 
cies of the private power interests at the 
private utilities’ own price could be de- 
vised. 

Tenth. Attempting to divide, weaken, 
and destroy labor unions by the Taft- 
Hartley Act which, in its various provi- 
sions, carries the seeds of the sort of in- 
dustrial war this Nation suffered in the 
twenties and early thirties, when strong 
corporations attempted to club, gas, 
shoot, and terrorize workers into em- 
ployment on the employers’ own terms. 

a ants is only a hasty and partial listing 
of the major — vement of the first Re- 
pu blican Congress in 16 years. 

I have not de ult with the special raids, 
such as the gas utility bill, the bill to 
exempt the ra tag from the antitrust 
owe the bill to repeal the increased 
benefits of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and many others. 

I have left what I consider the most 
important and sinister characteristic of 
the Republican performance, reserving it 
for final reference. 

Earlier, I m the Republican 
proposals for tax cuts, a little for the low- 
income, much for the high-income few. 
Tied in with tax cuts are prices, profits, 
wages, and adequate supplies of needed 
goods. 
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other nations crying for food, farm and 
industrial machinery, and materials, 
supply continues to be below the real 
demand at home and abroad. At the 
Same time, millions of ple. here and 
abroad pric ut of the mar- 
et for d, clothing, c refrigera- 
tors, | hing machines, farm machin- 
ery, and the heavy cay 1 goods neces- 
sary particularly for rehabilitation of 
sroductive plant in other nations. 

While prices continue their upward 
trend, with wage rates lagging, the mo- 
nopolistic ; 1 shortage throws tens of 
thou is cf auto workers out of work 
for we at a time and cuts the work- 
week of other thousands to 4 days and 
$30 in \ 

Recent floods, the most disastrous in 


history | refuses to 
apply the st il experiment of TVA 
to the Missouri and other valleys, have 
cut our ex! ted pl oduction of corn, 
pork, and other meats, aggravating the 
world-wide competition for what food 
supplies are going to be available. 

These shortages of steel, foods, and 
( tials boo prices so that, 
inflation continues, deflation has 
ly t in for millions of people, 
and abroad. y are being priced 
the market. 

economy, careening along on a 
spree, is building up to a big let- 

The economists tell us the bust 
ill follow the present boom will not 
ssion. It can be bg, 
stubborn, and long-lasting. It can de- 
liver the rest of the world to the final 
desperation of totalitarianism and put 
democracy in danger here at home. If, 
or example, the steel industry’s short- 
ed estimates of future steel capacity 
red to come true, we would 
have, by 1950, some 14,000,000 unem- 
ploy d and a few years later as many as 
20,000,000 unemployed. 

So alarming is the prospect that the 
very man who a few years ago suggested 
that a little inflation would not do us any 
harm made the suggestion to a congres- 
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sional committee a few weeks ago that it 
might be \ > to restore price control 
“Not a chance,” said the leader of the 


Republican majority. 
Just like that. Inst 
moment’s hesitation. 
Mr. O’Neal made the ion in 
sing of the serious cuts in focd pro- 
ductior 1 c: 1used by the recent floods and 
the resulting d 
food prices in the months 
At last, 4 years later, Mr. O’Neal was 
afraid of inflation. Apparently he rec- 
ognized that a little baer was like a 
little cocaine. A year ago he had been 


antly. Without a 
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nger of new incre 
to come. 


es in 


for taking off price poh rationing con- 
trols. But, after a year’s experience, he 
had had enough and he was afraid. 

But the Republican Party is not afraid. 


Oh, no. Not yet, or perhaps it is very 
much afraid and is determined to carry 





through the inflationary cycle until— 
well, until after the 1948 elections. 
Intentional or not, that is the effect of 
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because of President Roosevelt’s warn- 
ir nd because we aS a people were unit- 
ed in a purpose and a plan, has now been 
made the national dict. It has been 
asked for by short-sighted special inter- 
and lobbies, greedy for imme- 





c e prcfits, whatever the long-run 
damage to the national economy, to the 
American people, and to their own long- 
run inte t and survival as free enter- 
prisers. 

It has been prescribed and adminis- 


tered by this Republican-controlled Con- 
£1) over the protests of a minority of 
Members who siill remember the last de- 
pression and how it came to pass. 

“A little inflation is like a little co- 
caine, ] 


said President Roosevelt, 

Today our cconomic system is being 
dosed daily with the deadly drug of in- 
flation. 

Perhaps it will work. Perhaps the Re- 
publican Party can keep the patient 
fecling fairly happy until] the 1948 elec- 
tions are safely past. 

If that happens, the Republican Party 
may win, but the American people and 
the people of the world who look to us 
for leadership and he!p will lose. 

And we, all of us, will go down in his- 
tory as Members of the inflation Con- 
gress, a cocaine Congres 

Mr. O’Neal has made his peace with his 
own conscience and with history. ut 
the leaders of the Republican Party have 
waved aside his suggestion as ridiculous. 

Theirs is the awful responsibility. 

In support of certain siatements I 
have made in the course of my remarks, 
I am inserting in the REecorp the follow- 
ing items: 

First. An Associated Press dispatch 
rublished in the Washington Star, July 
25, 1947, entitled ‘‘Wholesale Prices 
Climb 0.6 Percent Over Old High.” 

Second. A report in the Washington 
Post for July 26, 1847, quoting BLS find- 
ings that between May 15 and June 15, 
reiail food prices rose from 187.6 to 199.5 
percent of the 1935-39 index. 

Third. An article by Thomas L. Stokes 
in the Washington Daily News, July 25, 
1947, entitled ‘“‘“Mr. Truman's Appraisal.” 

Fourth. A letter from BEiizabeth S. 
Magee, general secretary of the National 
Consumers League, published in the 
Washington Post, July 26, 1947, entitled 
“Postponed Minimum Wage Boost.” 

Fifth. A Washington Post editorial, 
published Juiy 25, 1947, entitled “Last 
Chance” and making a final appeal to 
the House to act upon the Stratton bill 
to admit 400,000 refugees. 

[From the Washington Star of July 25, 1947] 








WIIOLESALE PRICES CLIMB 0.6 PERCENT OVER 
OLD HIGH 

Wholesale prices hit a new postwar peak 
las week. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported its 
index, based on the 1926 average, stood at 
150.3, topping the previous postwar high of 
last March by 0.6 percent. 

Substantially higher prices for farm com- 
modities and a number of industrial gocds 
were responsible for an increase of 1.3 per- 
cent in average whoiesale market prices dure 
ing the week ended July 19. 

Farm products and foods rose 2.4 percent 
and 1.3 percent, respectively. 





Food prices were 1.6 percent below the 
March peak but 18.3 percent higher than a 
year ago. 





[From the Washington Post of July 26, 1947] 
FOOD PRICES RISE 1.7 PERCENT IN MONTH HERE 

Retail food prices in Washington rose 1.7 
percent between May 15 and June 15 of this 
year, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, while in 56 other cities, the average 
increase was 1.5 percent. 

The retail index here climbed from 187.8 
on May 15 to 190.9 on June 15, a rise of 31.2 
percent over June 15 of the previous year and 
103 percent higher than the August 1939 
index. 

Nationally, the retail food price index rose 
from 187.6 to 190.5 percent of the 1935-39 
index, tue Bureau said. This was 31 percent 
above mid-June 1946, the last month of ex- 
tensive Government price controls. 

The sharp rise in the national family focd 
bill was due mostly to an 8-percent increase 
in the prices of red meats and a 2-percent 
seasonal advance in eggs. These increases 
cfiset declines of 6 percent for fats and oils, 
2 percent for coffee, and 1 percent for fruits 
and vegetables. 

The Bureau found in its survey that food 
prices had risen during the last month in 46 
of the 56 cities surveyed. In nine cities, 
prices were down, and in Denver, Colo., they 
were unchanged, 

Advances ranged from 0.5 percent in Jack- 
son Miss., to 4.4 percent in Providence, R. I. 
Declines varied from 0.1 percent in Mobile, 
Ala., to 1.5 percent in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 
















{From the Washington Daily News of July 
25, 1947] 
MR. TRUMAN'S APPRAISAL 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

We are a $225,000,000,000 Nation—but we 
don't act like it. 

That, in effect, is the reaction of at least 
one reader to President Truman’s compre- 
hensive and detailed economic report to Con- 
gress. 

Sixty million of us, and a few over, have 
jobs, an all-time peak. This shows what we 
can do. There’s no reason why we can't go 
on doing it for, as the President said, our 
country “has the physical resources, the tech- 
nological skills, the managerial genius, and 
the trained labor for a steady expansion of 
national output.” 

But, as he pointed out, there are business- 
men who still make decisions on the theory 
that “the consumption capacity of the coun- 
try is severely limited * * ®*® the cccur- 
rence of pericdic depressions is unavoidable” 
* * * who seek relief from business dif- 
ficulties by “limiting the capacity of their 
plants and industries and by withuolding 
new production techniques.’ Some go as far 
as to “urge that a considerable volume of 
unemploy ent is necessary in order to in- 
duce workers, under the threat of lay-offs, to 
prcduce efficientiy.” 

As for labor, the President pointed out 
there are some there who believe the volume 
of available work is limited, so they resort 
to familiar practices to hold onto their jobs— 
slow-downs, made work, feather-bedding, sol- 
diering on the job, which contributed to the 
enactment of labor regulatory legislation. 

Despite present high prosperity and em- 
ployment, there is real danger of recession or 
depression, which comes from our failure to 
act like a $225,000,000,000 nation. The Pres- 
ident, singled out the sure signs of trouble 
that are ahead unless we take care. This, 
too, reveals a shortsightedness that is not 
complimentary to a $225,000,000,000 nation, 
for the President and his Council of Economic 
Advisers pointed out the same things 6 
months ago. 
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Brains we have in plenty, which the Presi- 
dent reemphasized. But, along with that, as 
he stressed again, is the need for discipline 
and restraint and willingness to adopt busi- 
ness and labor policies that will keep the 
eccnomy in balance—willingness, too, to do 
certain things in Government. 

As for Government's part, President Tru- 
man played over again the record of 6 months 
ago, a little late now, with Congress hurry- 
ing tc recess and get away. He offered then 








a short-range rreeram for this session of 
Congress, as well as a long-range program. 

That part of the short-range program de- 
signed to check inflationary pressures, which 
was maintenance of present tax rates and 
use of the surplus to pay off the public debt, 
he got only by vetoing the same tax bill 
wice. 

Nothing at all has happened on the part of 
that program designed to spread income to 
absorb our rapidly accelerating production 
and to open up new job opportunities, which 
included a comprehensive housing program; 
raising of minimum wages and extension of 
coverage; increase in sccial-security benefits 
to meet higher living costs. The other item, 
maintenance of rent controls, Congress dis- 
regarded to the extent of the 15 percent 
voluntary boost. 

[From the Washington Post of July 26, 1947] 
FOSTPONED MINIMUM WAGE BOOST 

‘The leadership of the House of Represent- 
atives withdrew last week from its earlier- 
announced decision to increase the 40-cent 
minimum wage in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act this summer. This is another example 
of the cynical indifference to the public wel- 
fare exhibited by the Eightieth Congress. 

The controversy over restrictions on union 
labor has diverted attention from congres- 
sional policy affecting unorganized workers. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, enacted in 
1938, has provided basic protection for these 
u .organized workers, but the flat minimum 
of 40 cents per hour is now inadequate to 
meet even subsistence needs. In the closing 
days of the Seventy-ninth Congress, the 65- 
cent minimum wage bill, which had been 
passed by the Senate, was defeated in the 
House. This would have scemed to be one 
of the first items of unfinished business for 
the new Congress when it met in January. 
Senator Tart, chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, however, has re- 
peatedly given the same answer to queries as 
to action on minimum wage, “We do not 
know whether we will have time to get to 
minimum wage tnis session.” 

But the Congress hed time to enact the 
extremely dangerous Gwynne-Donnell bill, 
which reduces to 2 years the period in which 
claims for wages due under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (as well as other Federal wage 
laws) can be collected and, by various de- 
vices, undercuts the effective enforcement 
of the law. The Congress also had time to 
cut the budget for enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—both its wage and 
chiid-labor provisions, the former by 25 per- 
cent and the latter by 60 percent. 

The movement for minimum wage in this 
country began in the States in the early 
part of the century. It gained momentum 
during the depression years when wages fell 
to unbelievably low levels, when decent em- 
ployers were caugnt in the competition with 
substandard employers and when public re- 
f iunds were used to supplement low wages. 
Twenty-six States and four Territories have 
adopted minimum-wage laws. The enact- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act brought 
thousands of men and women under the pro- 
tection of a Nation-wide, statutory mini- 
mum, and it established the principle of 
Government responsibility for minimum 
wages, which has been upheld by the courts 
and supported by public opinion. 
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The greatest number of the underpaid are 
among the unorganized workers. They are 
the people we forget when we hear about 
the wage increases secured by unions. They 
are the people who are hardest hit by rising 
prices because the major portion of their 
income must be spent for food and clothing. 
If they are to keep their heads above water, 
if they are to remain self-supporting con- 
sumers instead of recipients of relief, there 
must be an increase in their hourly wage 
rate 

Increased productivity makes increased 
wages possible. But it does not insure them, 
The history of American industry shows that 
in the absence of controls, either of effective 
collective bargaining or legislation, increased 
productivity was not adequately reflected in 
the pay envelope. During the 6 years pre- 
ceding the crash of 1929 productivity per 
man-hour increased 24 percent and wage 
rates only 3% percent in manufacturing— 
a disparity which undoubtedly contributed 
to the collapse. 

Congressman HarTLeEy, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, says: “It’s all off 
until next January,” but he makes no prom- 
ise of action then. Must we wait for a new 
mandate of the people? 

ELIZABETH S. MAGEE, 
General Secretary, 
National Consumers League. 
CLEVELAND. 


[From the Washington Post of July 25, 1947} 
LAST CHANCE 


The cartoon on this page gives an impres- 
sion of the hopelessness that will be caused 
among the displaced persons by our vacated 
Congress. The hungry sheep are looking up 
and are not fed. This seems their lot as the 
result of the shelving of the Stratton bill to 
admit 400,000 refugees. The bill may come 
up next year, but in that event there would 
have to be another round of testimony to 
disprove all the arguments which have been 
marshaled against it. 

Evidently the latest and principal argu- 
ment is Representative GosseTt’s. This is 
that 100,000 DP’s are Russian Jews whom the 
Soviet Union is deliberately trying to plant 
in this country for fifth-column activity. 
This is quite untrue. The resort to such an 
argument shows an opposition bereft of 
either logic or bowels in resisting a measure 
which has Nation-wide backing. The fact is 
that of the 600,000 DP’s, Jews of all nationali- 
ties number only about 130,000, and they are 
mainly Polish Jews. They are refugees, not 
missionaries—refugees from Nazi suppression 
and Communist repression alike. The Rus- 
sians, far from wanting them to spread the 
Marxian gospel, are anxious to see them re- 
patriated to what the Russians euphemisti- 
cally call their homelands. The reason for 
this anxiety is in some cases that they are 
proscribed for anti-Communist activity, in 
others that they know too much about the 
kind of government in Russia or in the coun- 
tries under Soviet sway, and could many a 
tale unfold. If this cannot be done, the next 
best thing from Moscow's point of view is to 
“put them down,” as Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vishinsky is reported to have said to 
Secretary Byrnes at the Waris Conference, 
with a thumb-down gesture expressive of 
extermination. 

In point of fact, it is not the Jewish DP’s 
who want to come to America. Judging from 
the evidence of those who have visited the 
islands of refugees in Germany, the Jews have 
only one promised land in mind, and that 
is Palestine. The Balts and the Poles, who 
preponderate in the DP’s camps, will go any- 
where that promises a chance of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. For 150 years 
this country, to its great benefit and greater 
glory, has been affording this chance. 


Even the critics of the Stratton bill have 
withdrawn their case against inundation. 
The Stratton bill would admit 100,000 a year 
for 4 years. It would not do the slightest 
violence to our quota system, but would ac- 
commodate these people through an adjust- 
ment of the quotas, which have not been 
filled in respect of some nationalities for 
years back. The candidates for admission 
would not be in their present predicament if 
they were not more or less our kind of people. 
It is distressing to those who have seen these 
folk in their camps to read the epithets that 
have been hurled at them by opponents of 
the Stratton bill. One remembers such sights 
as the pioneer-looking woman presiding over 
her kitchen in the Wiesbaden camp for Balts. 
She fled from the tyranny in which she had 
to live and work as professor of home eco- 


came in. That she and the others like her are 
no-goods is so gross an insult that the 
aspersion reacts upon any person making it. 

For God and humanity, as Mazzini would 
say, let some member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee ask that the Stratton bill be called 
up before adjournment, so that Congress may 
reassert Our moral leadership in a world of 
tumbling values. The jurisdiction of con- 
science has never yet stopped at the frontier. 
It will mark the eclipse of our civilization 
when it does. 





Hearing Denied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee on July 21 presented a list 
of organizations and witnesses which 
testified for and against the subject of 
universal military training. 

It ought to be clear that the great bulk 
of these organizations and witnesses tes- 
tified in 1945, almost 2 years prior to the 
recent hearings. Many organizations 
which were heard 2 years ago have raised 
a question about the propriety of exclud- 
ing them from public hearings this time. 
They point out that in 1945 we were ina 
state of hostilities, that the report of the 
President’s Commission on Universal 
Training was not then before them, that 
there is an entirely different interna- 
tional situation now which requires com- 
ment and discussion. Furthermore, they 
point out that the bill which the Armed 
Services Committee considered was not 
printed until Thursday, July 10, 1947, 
and they therefore have had no oppor- 
tunity to study or present testimony on it. 

Among the organizations which were 
not granted time to be heard were the 
National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Grange, the National Farmers’ 
Union, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
the Methodist Church, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and other groups. 
Several of these groups through repre- 
sentatives who were at the recent publie 
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hearings before the subcommittee stated 
that they had even been promised a hear- 
ing by the chairman of the committee 
That the House may know the indi- 
viduals and organizations who were 
heard in the recent hearings, I append 
a list of the dates and persons who pre- 
sented testimony before the Committee 
and Subcommittee on Armed Services 
GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS WHO TESTIFIED F< 
OR AGAINST UNIVERSAL TRAINING BEFORE i 
MITTEE OR SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARMED FORCE 
1947 





Dr. Karl Compton (for universal military 
training), June 11, 1947 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh (for universal mili- 


tary training), June 18, 1947 

Rev. Daniel Poling (for universal military 
training), June 19, 1947 

Mr. Truman Gibson (for universal military 
training), June 19, 1947 

Citizens’ Emergency Committee for Unit- 
versal Training, Justice Owen Roberts testi- 
fying (for universal military training), June 
27, 1947. 

Philadelphia Committee Against Peacetime 
Conscription (against universal military 
training), July 7, 1947. 

Women's Committee to Oppose Conscrip- 
tion (against universal military training) 


July 7, 1947. 

American Legion Auxiliary (for universal 
military training), July 7, 1947 

Socialist Party (against universal military 


training), July 9, 1947. 

American Legion (for universal military 
training), July 9, 1947. 

American Veterans’ Committee (against 
universal military training), July 9, 1947 

Progressive Citizens of America (for uni- 
versal military training), July 9, 1947 

Synagogue Council of America (against 
universal military training), July 10, 1947 

Father Dan Laning, individual, from Texa 
(for universal military training), July 10 
1947 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
(against universal military training), Jul; 
10, 1947 

Dr. Blake Van Leer, individual, presicd 


Georgia Tech. (for universal military t 
ing), July 10, 1947. 
CIO (against universal military training) 


July 10, 1947 
Rabbi Michael Aronson, DAV (for | 
sal military training), July 10, 1947 


Representative ADAM CLAYTON Pow! 
(against universal military training), July 11 
1947 

Southern Baptist Convention (: ! 
versal military training), July 11, 1947 

Association of Junior Colleges (against unt- 
versal military training), July 11, 1947 

Post War World Council (against univer 
military training), July 11, 1947 

Dr. Allan Bates, scientist, from Chicas 
(against universal military trainir J 
16, 1947. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars (for univer 
military training), July 16, 1947 
The War Department, three officers (for 
17.1 


universal military training), July 17 i+ 
The Nav; Departn t, thre cel I 
universal military training), July 17, 1947 
The Marine Corps, two officers (for uni- 
versal military training a 17, 1947 
The Northern Baptist C 
universal military training), July 17, 1947 


Mr. Speaker, clearly the peacetim 
draft bill was jammed through the com 
mittee without giving an adequate hear- 
ing to very many groups which desire 
and had requested an opportunity to 
be heard. No good purpose can be served 
by this procedure. I hope th 
session of Congress will in upon ful 
hearing on this vital matter 


it, the next 
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Many Happy Days, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald of today: 


MANY HAPPY DAYS, MR. PRESIDENT 


We have been thinking of our President 
and the wistful gesture he made the other 
day—walking into the Senate, and with sen- 


rial permission, sitting down in his old 

chair there 

Said our President, “I sometimes get home- 
sick for this seat. I spent what I think were 
the best 10 years of my life in the Senate.” 

We think his return there might be 
arranged. 

Some time ago Representative GoRDON CAN- 


FIELD (Republican, New Jersey) proposed to 
the House that ex-Presidents, one and all, be 
given life jobs as Senators at large. 

Such ex-Presidential Senators would sit 
with the regular body and would receive sen- 
atorial pay and mileage allowances. They 
would have no vote. 

Right there, we think, is a practical and 
dignified way for Mr. Truman to assure him- 
self many more days with his senatorial 
cronies, beginning perhaps in 1949. The bill 
will have to be passed first, of course. If Mr. 
Truman has any difficulty in this respect, we 
suggest that he call on practically any GOP 
Senator or Representative. They'll all be 


pleased to oblige. 





United Nations’ World Language Prob- 
lem, America and the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Maxi- 
miano Marmito Villareal: 


UNITED NATIONS’ WORLD LANGUAGE PROBLEM, 
AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


(By Maximiano Marmito Villareal, former 
director of the Esperanto Association of 
North America and iife member of the 
little Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

The author has been, for several times, 
member of the Washington delegation at- 
tending the Congresses of the Esperanto As- 
sociation of North America, including that of 
July 1947 congress which took place at World 
Fellowship Center, Inc., Conway, N. H. As a 
delegate of the congress he made an extensive 
good-will tour of Canadian cities, represent- 
ing both the United States and the Philippine 
Esperantists. 

The Philippine and American comrade- 
ship during the Second World War was proven 
in the field of battle. That comradeship will 
forever be recorded by the historians in the 
future for generations to come. It is hoped 
that these splendid and brilliant records in 
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the field of battle be made a permanent 
pattern for the two peoples and nations at 
the peace table conferences in solving vital 
world problems. 

It is because of this that official repre- 
sentatives of the Philippines and that of 
American republics are sincerely urged to do 
their utmost to join their untiring efforts and 
powers in solving the vital problem in the 
adoption of one and absolutely neutral lan- 
guage for the official use of the United Na- 
tions at its future assemblies. 

It is deemed as an inescapable task for the 
representatives to the United Nations to 
demonstrate their powers and fearless leader- 
ship toward reaching the goal of finding the 
solution by adopting an international lan- 
guage for the use of this important world 
organization. 

In the democratic world of today the aver- 
age citizen plays an important part in the 
problems that affects him and the world at 
large. The average citizen should feel it his 
patriotic duty to do his utmost in solving 
world problems by urging his United Nations 
representatives to vote in favor of the adop- 
tion of the international language Esperanto 
for official use of that organization. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, as American dele- 
gate to the United Nations, should be highly 
congratulated by the whole world for her 
fearless utterances in influencing the world 
forcefully in the matter of solving the lan- 
guage difficulty in the United Nations. 
While attending the United Nations Confer- 
ence in London, the press of the Old and 
the New World commended her highly for her 
great efforts in trying to encourage leaders 
of the world to find ways and means of 
solving the very old problem of language 
difficulty 

The defunct League of Nations, in which 
the late President Woodrow Wilson devoted 
his efforts, and the present substitute, the 
United Nations, in which the great late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman also devoted their 
efforts, faced the same difficulty in trying to 
solve the problem of a universal language. 





Where Are We Drifting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, where 
are we drifting? 

Are we going to forget our 170 years of 
glorious liberty and freedom and go back 
to the days of the czars, the kaisers, the 
Austro-Hungarian emperors? 

Let us open our eyes to the facts. 

Under the hysteria whipped up by a 
few professional Red baiters from the 
subversive smear bund, who day in and 
day out inject their poison of discord and 
disunity into our national life, we are 
faced in this country with such restric- 
tions of thought and speech and writing 
as we have not known since the days of 
the Sedition Acts. 

According to these reactionaries, many 
of whom are open disciples of Hitler and 
Goebbels, every liberal and progressive- 
minded person is recklessly charged with 
being a Communist. 

Some of these smear artists who mas- 
querade as patriots are open advocates of 
the Nazi-Fascist ideologies, 


Others are merely dupes who make 
themselves victims of the race baiting 
and the bigotry of the zealots. 

The net effect is to attempt to drive 
from public life every progressive and to 
use any legal or even illegal weapon at 
hand without scruples. 

The latest sordid episode in the decline 
of human freedom in our beloved country 
is the conviction of Carl Marzani. 

I know nothing about Marzani except 
what I have read in the papers. 

I have never, so far as Iam aware, seen 
him or spoken to him. 

I express no sympathy for or against 
him personally, or for or against his 
views, for I do not even know what his 
views are. 

I do know, merely from the record of 
the trial as published in the daily papers 
and in weekly magazines, that the cir- 
cumstances of his prosecution are dan- 
gerous to political freedom, and to eco- 
nomic freedcm, and even to religious 
freedom. 

Marzani was fired from the State De- 
partment weeks after he had resigned, 
and was not indicted until 2 months 
after he had submitted his resignation. 

He was not charged with treason, or 
with sedition, or even with perjury. He 
was, instead, indicted under a statute 
which this Congress adopted to safe- 
guard the Government against fraud by 
war contractors. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
REeEcorpD part of a report on the Marzani 
case written by I. F. Stone, one of the 
most brilliant journalists in the United 
States, and published in a liberal weekly, 
The Nation, of July 12, 1947. 

As I said before, I have no personal 
knowledge of the Marzani case, but I 
do have personal knowledge of what life 
can be under a rigid despotism. I love 
this country very much. I love it because 
it is free. I want it io stay free. I hope 
you will read this report, and ponder 
carefully what Mr. Stone says, that we 
may not risk the precious heritages of 
our Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 

The report follows: 

Marzani is Italian born, the son of a 
minor anti-Fascist official who came to this 
country in the early twenties and settled 
near Scranton, Pa. Marzani worked his way 
through school and went to Williams, where 
he was editor of the college literary paper 
and won a scholarship. He had 2 years at 
Oxford, visited Loyalist Spain—a damning 
fact in Washington today—and returned in 
1939. He and his wife settled on the East 
Side, and he taught economics for a while 
at New York University. He did not come 
to public attention until last fall. 

Marzani, to put it mildly, hardly fitted 
into the State Department. His own opin- 
ions—opinions he did not hide—were pretty 
much those of a fellow traveler. He was un- 
comfortable in the Department, to which 
he had been transferred with the remains 
of the Office of Strategic Services. Efforts 
were made to get him fired immediately on 
his transfer there in the spring of 1946. 
Marzani wanted to resign but was urged by 
his superiors to stay on. He began to organ- 
ize a business to make films for labor unions 
and took leave of absence last summer to 
do a film, Deadline for Action, for the 
United Electrical Workers. General Elec- 
tric and other firms bought prints to show 
at a private meeting as a horrid example 
of red propaganda. The film was attacked 
in the New York World-Telegram as “com- 
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He been sentenced to from 1 to 3 years 


il and denied bond pending appeal 





The indictment W tr d in ter! cale- 

1 to make 1e hair bristle on the h 
f southern Congressmen, and reflect credit 
n the sleuths of the State Department. 
Marzani \ accused of falsely denying that 


in 1940 and 1941 he did “counsel and in- 


Communist Party members to sow 
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* * * disintegration of the morale of the 
military forces of the Unit 
to the end that the Communist Party might 
gain control thereof and thus bring about a 
revolt against the capitalist system.’ It 
was charged that he did “urge Communist 
Party members to protest to their Congress- 
men against the passage of an antistrike bill 
he nature of the indictment—-not for Com- 
munist activities but for false statement to 
Government investigator made possible 
rulings which fatally handicapped the de- 
fense when Marzani came to trial The 
prosecution could lug in an inflammatory 
matter of this kind to show how Marzant 
ved the Communists, but the defense was 
limited to character witnesses and Marzani’s 
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‘zani’s defense never really got into the 
record. The jury was told that in 1940 and 
the first half of 1941 Marzani operated on 
he East Side of New York as a branch or- 
ganizer and section educational director for 
the Communist Party under the name of 
Tony Whales. During the last half of 1941 
and the early part of 1942 Marzani, under 
his own name, was active in the same area 
as executive secretary of the East Side Con- 
ference to Defend America. Thus many 
I le must have seen and heard him in 
both capacities, and one wonders how he 
could have been cleared for Government em- 
ployment in 1942 if he had been openly ac- 
tive as a Communist official under such cir- 
cumstances. The transcripts of Marzani’s 
questioning in 1942 and 1943 by the FBI and 
the Civil Service Commission show that the 
Government knew of the Tony W rge. 
Marzani admitted then that he ir- 
culated a Browder petition but denied having 
been a member of the Communist Party 
under the name of Whales or any other 
The upshot of the rather extended invest 
gations and hearings at that time was his 
clearance for Government employment. He 
went into the OSS, first as a civilian, then 
with military status as deputy chief of the 
branch which prepared complex a for 
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went to the State Department when it ab- 
sorbed the OSS. Marzani’s war record, high- 
ly commended by his superiors, was not 
challenged. 

The key witness against Marzani and the 
only one who testified to the highly im- 
probable speeches which formed the basis 
for the more horrendous sections of the 
indictment was a New York City policeman, 
Archer S. Drew, who was assigned to spy 
on radical activities on the East Side. 
Drew’s testimony showed that he also acted 
as an agent provocateur. He is a Negro, 
and one of the organizations he was to watch 
was the National Negro Congres When he 
found no branch in existence on the Eas 
Side he proceeded to form one and to recruit 
Negroes for it. Drew’s reports were the 
source of the Whales story, and these were 
available to other Government investigating 
agencies at the time. One is forced to as- 
sume that the FBI and th 


Commission did not put much stock in those 
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by the United States, and under the juris- 
diction and control of the Maritime Com- 
mission, which are not necessary to t! 
defense of the United States or the pi 
motion and maintenance of the 
can-owned merchant marine. T! 
poses of the proposed legislation 
claimed to effect a substantial economy 
in supplying food : 
by authorizing execution of a plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Herbert Hoover in his re- 
port to the Pre 
tion of an economic mission to G 
and Austria, which he undertook at tl 
I est of the President 

The plan provided for the manning and 
operation of Liberty ships, now laid up 
by Germans who would transport in the 
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House trailers today are recognized as 
housing, and are being purchased to pro- 
vide housing facilities when other types 
of housing are not available. They are 
purchased by people in all walks of life. 
In most cases they are used as permanent 
or semipermanent residences. In many 
cases they are purchased by people who 
do not even own an automobile. Yet 
they are taxed as automotive equipment. 

Seventy percent of all house trailers 
are sold to veterans, and the present ex- 
cise tax discriminates against them 
since this tax is not levied on any other 
segment of the housing industry. The 
housing situation continues critical 
throughout the Nation in spite of all the 
efforts which have been made to speed 
construction and the production of nec- 
essary building parts. Prices are high 
for all housing, and the house trailer or 
trailercoach is far less costly than any 
other type of housing. In many in- 
stances it offers the only housing within 
reach of the ex-serviceman., 

Housing is not a luxury and no tax of 
this type is levied on any type of hous- 
ing, prefabricated or otherwise, except on 
house trailers. Trailers were definitely 
classified as housing by the Federal 
Housing Administration which classified 
they as residential and gave their con- 
struction a priority over commercial 
building. 

To continue to define trailers as auto- 
motive equipment for the purpose of 
levying excise tax is ridiculous in view 
of their widespread use as housing. 
H. R. 3878, introduced by Mr. Grant of 
Indiana, a bill which is now pending be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, 
would remove this unjust excise tax from 
house trailers. It would end discrimina- 
tion against those who purchase trailers 
for use as housing, and I believe it should 
receive the support of the Members of 
the House. 
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Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approaching adjournment of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, I wish 
to discuss the outstanding achievements 
made by this legislative body this year 
and extend my remarks with reference 
to my personal voting record. 

The first Republican controlled Con- 
gress in 16 years has carried out its pro- 
gram by balancing the budget, cutting 
unnecessary Government expenditures, 
eliminating many government controls, 
enacting remedial labor legislation, and 
tried conscientiously to reduce individual 
income taxes. 

A few weeks after the new Congress 
convened, many radio commentators, 
columnists, editors, and New Deal spokes- 
men, who advocate a continued New 
Deal policy of wasteful spending, ineffi- 
ciency, and regimentation, termed the 
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present Congress a “do-nothing Con- 
gress.”” However, the facts disclose that 
just the opposite is true. 

It is true that the legislative machin- 
ery was delayed for nearly 4 weeks dur- 
ing the month of January but this delay 
was made necessary by the adoption of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, passed by the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, which necessitated a complete 
overhauling of committees and commit- 
tee assignments in both the House and 
the Senate. Since that time the Con- 
gress has enacted a program worthy of 
high commendation. 

On two occasions attempts were made 
to enact measures which would give tax 
relief to our taxpayers, but in both in- 
stances the measures encountered Pres- 
idential vetoes which were sustained. 
The omnibus labor bill also was vetoed 
by the President, but this particular veto 
was overridden. The fact that Key bills 
were ruthlessly vetoed in this session is 
not a matter over which the Republicans 
had any control and for which they 
cannot be blamed. 

Through economy efforts the Govern- 
ment for the first time in 17 years has 
finished a fiscal year with a surplus 
budget. The surplus for 1947 was al- 
most $754,000,000, which has been ap- 
plied to the national debt. 

The President’s $37,500,000,000 request 
for appropriations for Government oper- 
ating costs have been substantially re- 
duced, still leaving adequate funds for 
efficient Government operation. 

The Congress has unregimented the 
American people by doing away with 
many war controls, to which the execu- 
tive branch was clinging tenaciously. 
The worst of these have been wiped out— 
some by congressional action, others by 
the President himself before the Con- 
gress could act. 

As of this date approximately 250 bills 
have been enacted into public laws. In 
the field of major legislation, aside from 
the appropriation bills for departments 
of the Government, the following bills 
were acted upon this session: 

First. H. R. 1030, to continue excise 
taxes. 

Second. H. R. 1353, to extend the pe- 
riod during which veterans might rein- 
state their national life insurance. 

Third. House Joint Resolution 27, to 
limit the tenure of the President to two 
terms. 

Fourth. House Concurrent Resolution 
20, to place a ceiling on Federal expendi- 
tures for 1948. 

Fifth. H. R. 2157, to restrict portal-to- 
portal pay suits. 

Sixth. H. R. 1, to reduce individual in- 
come taxes effective July 1, 1947. Later, 
H. R. 3950, which was identical to H. R. 1, 
except that the tax cut would be effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, was passed. 

Seventh. H. R. 3020, omnibus labor 
bill—so-called Taft-Hartley bill. 

Eighth. House Joint Resolution 153, 
$350,000,000 general foreign-relief bill. 

Ninth. H, R. 3203, housing and rent- 
control bill. 

Tenth. S. 938, $400,000,000 Greek- 
Turkish aid bill. 

Eleventh. H. R. 3342, to provide for 
information and cultural program 
abroad—Voice of America bill. 


Twelfth. S. 350, to extend the Credit 
Commodity Corporation chiefly for the 
purpose of continuing the price-support 
program for agricultural products. 

Thirteenth. H. R. 3961, to increase 
pensions of Spanish-American War and 
Civil War veterans and their dependents. 

Fourteenth. H. R. 49, Hawaiian state- 
hood bill. 

Fifteenth. H. R. 4317, providing cash 
payments for veterans’ terminal-leave 
bonds after September 1. 

Sixteenth. S. 564, Presidential succes- 
sion bill. 

Seventeenth. H. R. 3813, to provide for 
investigation of loyalty of Government 
workers. 

Eighteenth. H. R. 29, to abolish the 
poll tax as a requisite for voting. 

Nineteenth. H. R. 4127, to liberalize 
civil-service retirement provisions. 

Twentieth. Senate Joint Resolution 
148, to terminate consumer credit con- 
trols. 

Twenty-first. S. 526, to create a Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Twenty-second. S. 758, armed forces 
merger bill. 

Twenty-third. H. R. 3682, to continue 
Federal assistance to schools overcrowd- 
ed by war-incurred enrollments. 

Twenty-fourth. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 130, to establish a Federal mine 
safety code. 

Mr. Speaker, during the 1944 elections 
there were many false and misleading 
statements made about my voting record 
in Congress. For that reason, I wish to 
list my votes on major bills in the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress so that 
the people of my district will have the 
facts. I also wish to explain my reason 
for various votes On some of the contro- 
versial issues. I have made an honest 
effort to keep my campaign pledges and 
represent the people of my district to the 
best of my ability. Of course, I realize 
that it is impossible to please everyone, 
but I believe that the majority are in ac- 
cord with my actions on most of the 
major issues. 

First, an early vote on the measure to 
continue certain excise taxes on furs, 
jewelry, liquor, and so forth, was made 
necessary because the uncertainty of ex- 
tending said taxes was retarding the 
buyers’ market for luxuries by those who 
were anticipating a removal of luxury 
taxes. I voted for continuation of ex- 
cise taxes which provided more than $1,- 
000,000,000 in revenue to apply on the 
national debt and would have helped 
make possible a reduction in individual 
income taxes. 

I supported legislation to outlaw por- 
tal-to-portal-pay claims except when re- 
quired by contract or custom. This 
measure exempts employers from retro- 
active claims not filed within 1 year of 
the period for which pay is claimed. Had 
not this action been taken many claims 
suits already filed would have forced an 
alarming number of businesses into bank- 
ruptcy, particularly small concerns strug- 
gling for existence. 

I supported the Republican-sponsored 
bills which carried out a campaign prom- 
ise to reduce individual income taxes and 
provide tax relief from oppressive war- 
time tax levels; in addition to provid- 
ing an incentive for investment capital 
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which would stimulate business expan- 
and maintain high production 
levels. The bill would have increased 
the take-home pay for approximately 
49.000 000 individuals ranging from 30 
yercent in the lower-income groups to 
0.5 percent for persons in the highest- 
ncome groups. 

Remedial labor legislation was needed 
to create better labor-management re- 
lations and to protect our public in strikes 
involving their health and safety. I am 
certain that the public, and particularly 
the people of my district, are disgusted 
with strikes which have crippled produc- 
tion. They want to curb the power of 
arrogant, ambitious, and self-seeking la- 
bor leaders. They want protection fron 
Nation-wide strikes which paralyze the 
country and endanger their own safety 
and health. They want labor peace. 
Four these reasons I supported the so- 
called Taft-Hartley labor bill which re- 
sulted in enactment of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. 

As a member of the House Labor Com- 
mittee for the past 9 years and as one 
of the conferees on the labor bill, I have 
worked hard and long to have a rea- 
sonable bill enacted into law. While the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 
may not be a perfect law, it certainly 
is not a vicious antilabor measure as 
many radical labor leaders have tried 
to make the rank and file of labor be- 
lieve. The fundamental rights of both 
labor and management are protected in 
the act and I am convinced that if gov- 
ernment, labor, and management will 
make an honest, faithful effort to comply 
with the provisions contained in the law, 
that it will provide the system for in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity. The Pres- 
idential veto of this measure was Over- 
ridden in the House by a vote of 331 to 
83, and in the Senate by a vote of 68 
to 25, which indicated a heavy demand 
for legislation of this kind. 

I voted against the administration’s 
request of $350,000,000 for the purpose of 
providing further relief to foreign coun- 
tries for this proposed measure granted 
permission through an appointed com- 
mission to use a blank check method of 
spending the money in any country it 
chooses. During debate on the bill it was 
pointed out that the State Department 
nad planned to spend a portion of the 
1oney in communistic-dominated coun- 
tries which shows inconsistency on the 
part of the Government by asking to help 
ommunistic states in one move and in 
another appropriate money for Greece 
and Turkey in order to stop communism. 
Furthermore, no other country joined us 
in this proposed foreign-relief program 
and the entire burden of financing and 
assisting foreign countries rests with the 
United States alone. From a humani- 
tarian standpoint we should be willing 
to aid people in devastated countries 
abroad with our surplus food and ma- 
terials, however, .we cannot continue to 
consistently finance the rest of the world 
without eventually bankrupting our own 
country. 

I also opposed the Greek-Turkey loan 
which had as its aim a military adven- 
ture for the purpose of stopping Commu- 
nist aggression. It is needless for me to 
say that I now and always have opposed 
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any attempt to force any kind of totali- 
tarian form of government upon our 
people and I have never hesitated to 
speak against Communist aggression and 
call attention to the menace of that for- 
eign ideol However, I voted against 
the Greek-Turkey loan for I believe that 
the situation in Greece and similar prob- 
lems in the Middle East and elsewhere 
are in the realm of the United Nations 
responsibility and not that of the United 
States or any other one country alone. 
No one Knows how much the new foreign 
policy we are embarking upon will cost 
or when that cost will end. Demands for 
aid will come from many other countries 
who will contend that they are 
endangered by Communist aggression. 
I believe it is of far more importance 
that we first try to set our own house 
in order by combating communism here 
at home. Instead of authorizing huge 
gift-loans for foreign countries I believe 
we should give first consideration to pro- 
viding adequate hospitalization and 
medical care for our disabled veterans 
and better welfare benefits for our elder 
citizens. 

Rounding out my votes on major 
legislation, I supported the following 
measures: First. To limit the tenure of 
office of the President to two terms; 
second, to increase pensions for Spanish 
American War and Civil War veterans 
and their dependents; third, the Voice 
of America bill; fourth, to permit former 
enlisted men to cash their terminal-leave 
bonds; fifth, the anti-poll-tax bill; sixth, 
to liberalize civil-service retirement pro- 
visions; seventh, Presidential succession 
bill; eighth, to provide for investigation 
of loyalty of Government workers; ninth, 
to create a National Science Foundation; 
tenth. all appropriation bills for opera- 
tion of Government departments. 

The first concern of every American is 
the security of the Nation. The Amer- 
ican people are determined that their 
Government shall henceforth make 
proper provision for the continuous main- 
tenance of such security. I have con- 
sistently opposed compulsory military 
training in peacetime for this practice 
is un-American and out-of-date in an 
era of atomic energy. As an alternate 
proposal I have introduced a resolution 
in Congress urging the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the United States 
Delegate to the United Nations to work 
unceasingly for an international agree- 
ment to abolish peacetime conscription 
on a world-wide basis. I have recom- 
mended the following defense program 
for our national security: 

First. Seek an agreement between the 
nations of the world to abolish systems 
of compulsory military service. This 
would be greatly conducive to that re- 
storation of peace which is so profoundly 
desired by all the plain peoples of the 
world and would release their energies 
and resources for rebuilding their war- 
devastated countries. 

Second. Outlaw the atomic bomb 
throughout the world for war purposes. 

Third. Establish a Federal school, sim- 
ilar to We Point and Annapolis, for 
scientific research on atomic energy and 
bacteriological warfare 

Fourth. Establish first-aid training 
schools throughout the United States. 
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Fifth. Establish a diplomat school, 
similar to West Point and Annapolis 
Sixth. Develop a plan to give us the 
strongest Air Force in the world 

Seventh. Create adequate stock piles of 
critical war materials 

Eighth. Place an embargo on oil and 
other strategic war materials 

In this session I introduced a bill to 
establish a code of health and safety in 
the coal mines and was instrumental in 


having the measure enacted. Under the 
bill Congress places squarely upon the 
States the burden of making the mines 


safe and keeping them safe for the pro- 
tection of men underground until Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to study the 
problem thoroughly, and makes it clear 
that if the States do not guard the safety 
of the miners, the Congress will act fur- 





ther. The adoption of safety standards 
with respect to ventilation, rock-dustin 
storage and use of explosives, roof and 


rib support, the use of water or other 
means of dust control where mining op- 
erations raise an excessive amount of 
dust, and prevention of fires, all within 
underground workings of mines, would go 
far toward effectively preventing further 
disasters such as occurred at Centralia, 
Tl). 

Another bill I introduced which re- 
ceived favorable consideration in this 
Congress was a measure to continue Fed- 
eral assistance to certain schools that are 
still overburdened with war-incurred 
school enrollments and which are unable 
to provide through local revenue and 
State contributions adequate schooling 
for this increased enrollment. During 
the war period thousands of war workers 
and their families migrated into war 
areas, greatly increasing school attend- 
ance and imposing severe financial bur- 
dens on local school systems. My bill 
will extend Federal assistance for 1 year 
to these areas and will include assistance 
for Perry School Township of Martin 
County for Crane, Ind., located in the 
Seventh Indiana Congressional District. 
Without such assistance many of these 
schools would have to close or reduce 
their school term to 4 to 6 months 

I feel that the matter of liberalizing 
and extending old-age assistance is one 
of the most outstanding problems con- 
fronting this country. Ever since I have 
been a Member of Congress I have advo- 
cated and worked for a reasonable, uni- 
form Federal pension for our elder citi- 
zens. In this session I have introduced 
legislation for this purpose, and although 
the measure was not considered, I was 
given an opportunity to appear before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to testify on this subject. The commit- 
tee has received other similar I 
and should be in position to act on this 
important matter next year. 

In my testimony I pointed out that 





the costs of livin f ired t point 
where the pitiful allowances of the old 
folks in the form of old-age pensions 
have become so meager that it is a dis- 

ice to the world’s ric nation. Our 


executive agencies of the Government 
continue to come to Congre with re- 
quests for more and more money to 
spend in foreign countri to improve 
living conditions abroad. However, this 
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country has a tremendous domestic prob- 
lem in caring for its own needy people, 


and I believe our Government should 
cive first consideration to the matter of 
extending and liberalizing our social- 
security system so that the elders of 
America can maintain themselves in 
conformity with the American standard 
of living. Our responsibility is the elimi- 
nation of poverty, insecurity, and unem- 
ployment in the midst of plenty. 

Other legislation which I introduced 
was a bill to continue $0 percent of parity 
support loans on agricultural products, 
including dairy products; a proposed 
salary increase for elementary and high- 
school teachers; and a proposed increase 
in the minimum-wage rate. 

The Eightieth Congress, like all pre- 
ceding Congresses, has not enacted a 
program entirely satisfactory to every- 
one. It still has left much to be desired. 
The fact that cannot be discounted, how- 
ever, is that the Republican Congress 
has carried out its promised program—a 
program that should win wide acclaim by 
the majority of the people of the United 
States. 

There are many deserving flood-con- 
trol projects in my district that I would 
liked to have seen approved. I have been 
vitally concerned with this particular 
subject and have appeared before the 
House appropriation flood-control com- 
mittee urging that the needed projects 
be approved and funds appropriated for 
their construction. Personally I would 
have liked to have seen more considera- 
tion given to legislation dealing with old- 
age pensions, housing, minimum wages, 
education, and other matters, in addi- 
tion to flood control. However, most of 
these subjects have been considered by 
various committees where careful and 
painstaking investigations and hearings 
have taken place, thereby giving the 
committees a clear and accurate account 
of what should be done along these lines 
which will enable them to be considered 
next year. 





Aid to Foreign Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said during the past several 
weeks regarding our aid to foreign 
countries, and in the debates in the 
House this question has taken a very 
prominent place. I know the people are 
greatly worried and distressed over this 
very question. They have read and 
studied over the many and various con- 
ferences; they have read of the huge 
loans made to many and various coun- 
tries, and they have become advised of 
the many irregularities discovered in the 
extension of relief under the adminis- 
tration of UNRRA. Many of these 
operations have been very unwholesome, 
and they have reacted to the ultimate 
detriment of our own country. In other 
words, we have been the paymaster— 
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while the people who administered this 
“supposed-to-be relief” certainly made 
a miserable failure in the performance 
of their task. Then, more recently a 
proposal was presented to the Congress 
for a rather large appropriation of 
money for the Voice of America—a 
plan to advertise the United States of 
America to Russia, and to other foreign 
countries. We must not be unmindful 
that this same Voice of America has 
been operated during the war, but at 
a much less cost than was requested for 
the future operations in time of peace. 
However, be that as it may, the kind and 
type of broadcasts, and advertising, that 
have been engaged for this particular 
work have been entirely inferior in char- 
acter, and under such a plan the presen- 
tation of our country, our people, our 
activities and our enterprises were ut- 
terly and wholly misrepresented. The 
purpose of that character of advertising 
is without any considered judgment on 
the part of those presenting it. 

Mr. Speaker, if Russia could hear, or 
see, this kind and type of advertising— 
I doubt if it would reflect any glory upon 
our country or our people. However, 
Russia does not get to hear or see that 
advertising because she has “the iron 
curtain” which prevents the subjects of 
Soviet Russia from hearing or seeing 
anything except that which the Kremlin 
approves. Therefore, the people of Rus- 
sia do not get to hear or see any of this 
advertising. We do not reach the people 
that we desire to reach, and there is no 
method whereby they can be reached 
through this Voice of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the fallacy of this posi- 
tion appeals to me because we are in a 
great financial distress in our own coun- 
try. We have sickness, hunger, and dis- 
tress within our own borders; we have 
the aged people—those who have worked 
throughout the years and who have 
helped build our country and make it 
great—but who have reached the age at 
which they cannot secure employment; 
we have distress on every hand; we have 
the very great problem of housing for 
our veterans, and for our people—and 
this problem must be solved in the inter- 
est of the people—housing must be pro- 
vided at a low and a reasonable cost; 
we have unemployment—we have chil- 
dren who are underfed and undernour- 
ished; all of these problems are our prob- 
lems, and we must solve them. Yet, we 
have those in our country, and in our 
Congress, who would, apparently, yield 
everything to any or every foreign coun- 
try—and let our own people continue in 
their distress. That policy is far flung 
from my own way of thinking—because 
I have ever firmly believed that we should 
take care of our own people first, and 
then from any excesses we might col- 
lect—or from any surplus funds we might 
have—we can aid and assist in the dis- 
tress in other countries. We have now 
reached that state at which we are in 
grave danger of a great financial dis- 
aster; no one can predict just what may 
happen in the future; but, if and when 
we suffer because of the great generosity 
of those in power, and those who seek 
to share that same generosity—while all 
will suffer together—yet, those who have 
aided in bringing about such a disaster 


will have to answer for it. I am happ: 
to say that I will not be in that group, 
because my record is crystal clear in my 
position of trying to aid our own people 
and to save our own country, without 
making unjust and unfair promises and 
commitments to others who are well able 
to support and sustain themselves during 
these days of reconstruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe in my own 
country, and in our form of government 
I believe in our own people, and it is my 
sole purpose to aid them in their distress. 
This should be done—and this should be 
done first. And, too, I am not unmind- 
ful of the sad plight of those nations in 
distress—but many of them were in that 
same sad plight long before World War 
II, and they will continue to be in a very 
sad plight regardless of the money, aid, 
and sustenance we may give unto them 
now or in the future. Many of those 
nations are in far better financial con- 
dition than we, and many of them can 
and should begin to make their own 
way, again—and without locking to 
Uncle Sam for a continuous hand-out. 

Ours is a great Nation. We must 
guard it—we must exercise care—we 
must look to the future. We must not 
sap away our resources to the extent that 
we will become weak and dependent. 
We must wage the fight to continue to be 
strong. And if and when we become in- 
volved in a debt that is too great—when 
our own people have a desperate struggle 
to continue to live—when the weight of 
the burden becomes too heavy and the 
people give up in despair—then the point 
of grave danger has arrived. Under those 
cenditions we cannot continue to be great 
and strong among the nations of the 
earth. Let us guard carefully against 
those perils. 





The International War of Nerves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. BENDER... Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that every Congressman is well aware 
that the dozens of “help Europe” 
speeches and the current internationa! 
circus which our newspapers daily report 
are altogether and entirely for the psy- 
chological benefit and the adult educa- 
tion of the Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, to borrow a phrase, it 
seems that a war of nerves is being 
waged by our State Department on an 
international scale against the 435 men 
and women who have the honor to rep- 
resent the American taxpayer here in the 
Capitol of the United States. 

The Greek-Turkish fiasco convinced 
the bright boys at the State Department 
that the Congress needs not only a 
propaganda barrage from all over the 
country but also an international propa- 
ganda heat-up. 

For my part, I had a bellyful of their 
psychological war of nerves during the 
Greek-Turkish military alliance deal. 
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All of us know today that the Greek- 
Turkish program is a failure. The 
ree hundred million we voted can 

r accomplish its purpose because 
ical democracy does not exist in 

and there is no way to recon- 
struct the economy of Greece until the 
present corrupt and vicious monarchy is 
abolished and a goverment established 
which has the support of the great ma- 
jority of the Greek people. Obviously 

_ the $100,000,000 which we are pour- 
ing into that international cesspool of 

! 1 and treachery, namely, Turkey, 
will never change the basic situation in 
the Middle East. 

That famous and nauseating heat-up 
with which the President surrounded his 
Greek deal was designed to hide the basic 
fact that the whole business had one pur- 
pose; namely, to consolidate British con- 
trol of the great tremendous oil reserves 
in the Near and Middle East. 

The country did not like the smell of 
British oil. The whole policy was driv- 
ing prices up and living standards down. 
Upon second thought, the State Depart- 
ment has decided to bury the Truman 
doctrine and we are now being treated 
to another psychological war of nerves 
labeled the Marshall plan. 

This time, Mr. Speaker, the President 
and the State Department, along with 
the Government of Great Britain have 
decided that the Congress needs a 6 
months’ build-up, a campaign to per- 
suade us that we have got to rob the 
American taxpayer for the benefit of God 
knows what. 

The great psychological warfare now 
under way will come to a climax in Octo- 
ber and November. The Council of For- 
eign Ministers will meet in November of 
this year to decide finally what to do 
with Germany. 

Of course, there is nobody in the House 
who has ever seen a clear and definite 
statement concerning the so-called Mar- 
shall plan. There is nobody that has 
any specific idea of what is intended by 
this famous Marshall plan. There is no- 
body that can say where such a program 
begins or where it ends and there is 
nobody who has suggested what the 
effect of such a plan will be on our do- 
mestic economy. No one has said what 
the Marshall plan will mean to John Q. 
Citizen, the American taxpayer, in terms 
of new taxes. No one has said whether 
we will Le able to reduce taxes. No one 
has mentioned the fact that a foreign 
Santa Claus program of five to ten billion 
dollars a year will reduce American living 
standards and push prices up. 

It is a curious thing, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Administration expects to blame the 
Republican Party for the present infla- 
tion throughout America in the 1948 elec- 
tions while, at the same time, the Ad- 
ministration by its foreign policy, is 
pushing prices up and up. 

Where does the program begin and 
where does it end? What will its effects 
be? What, in fact, is the Marshall pro- 
gram? Does any Member of the House 
know the answers? 

Well, Mr. Speaker, it seems that the 
Congress will have to wait until France, 
Britain, Portugal, and Luxemburg have 
had a series of meetings encouraged by 
our State Department and we will have 
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to wait until they present a bill of par- 
ticulars concerning what they want us 
to give to them and on what terms. In 
this connection, I wish to protest the ex- 
clusion of Lichtenstein from this circus. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us, I think, are 
grown boys. We dislike being played for 
suckers. The Truman doctrine guaran- 
teed the British by force of American 
arms their holdings of the great oil re- 


f ir and Middle East. 









serves of the 
Now, I would like to suggest to the House 
that the sum and substance of the en- 
tire hullabaloo currently called the Mar- 
Shall plan is nothing but an effort to put 
the Ruhr, industrial base of the Nazi 
war machine, back into full production 
of coal, iron, steel, and armaments for 
the prime benefit of the British Empire. 
Actually, Mr. Speaker, in international 
affairs there are only a few important 
economic element There is oil. The 
‘Truman doctrine and the Greek-Turkish 
deal took care of oil for the Britis] 
Second, Mr. Speaker, there is coal ar 
iron. Who has got the coal and iron? 
Well, Mr. Speaker, the British saw to it 
hey got the Ruhr. Russia, Britain, 
the United States, and France were un- 
able to agree at Moscow on what should 
be done with the Ruhr 
So, Mr. Speaker, the vast fog of words 
and headlines actually hides one basic 
purpose—to cover up the fact that Great 
Britain wants to put the Ruhr back into 
operation for its own benefit and for the 
furnishing of coal, steel, iron, and arma- 
ments to Britain and France. This is 









the substance, this is the beating heart, 
this is the real intent of the Marshall 
plan. 


Mr. Speaker, some people have said 
that the Marshall plan is basically dif- 
ferent from the Truman doctrine. This 
of course, is nonsense because the foreis 
policy of the administration is very clea 
in its intent That foreign policy is a 
military policy of entangling alliances 
It is a policy which calls for the rearma- 
ment of every dictatorship and reaction- 
ary government in the world. It is a 
policy which called for the rearmament 
of South American governments, regard- 
less of whether they are dictatorships. 
It is a policy which pours out billions 
upon billions of American wealth every 
year here at home on useless and obsolete 
arms of all kinds. It is a policy demand- 
ing universal military conscription. It 
is a policy which basically bypasses and 
undermines the United Nations and the 
entire concept of collective security 
against aggression. 

To this end, the Truman foreign policy 
is daily committing the United States to 
maintain the British Empire. Our arma- 
ments are standardized; we lend billions 
to prevent British collapse; we commit 
our men to defend their oil reserves; now 
we are undertaking to build up the Ruhr 
for their benefit- The key to the entire 
Truman foreign policy is a complete al- 
liance with the British Empire. 

The devilish stupidity of pulling Brit- 
ish chestnuts out of the fire is nowhere 
better illustrated than the events of the 
present moment. Bevin is talking about 
the terrible Russians in Paris while the 
British trade missiorf in Moscow reports 
excellent progress. At the same time 
that our State Department pushes hard 


against the ¢ tern | oO} n 1- 
men the British are dai “ i- 
ness deals with them. Is it possible, Mr. 
Speaker, that the British tell us how hor- 
rible the Russians are in order to get us 
to finance the rebuilding of the Ruhr for 
their benefit; and is it possi that they 
tell the Russians what te ble people € 
are so that the Russians do b ness onl 
with the Brit Is p e, M 
Speaker, that the Br e play 
both the Russians and us fo’ suckers? 
Speaker, that the Brit- 
1950 will b 1 to wage 
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As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker 
United Nations has a European commis- 
sion in which all Europe natior 
represented. Any plans developed by 
that commission can be adopted by ma- 


jority vote. No nation is in a position to 
block those plans and yet President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Marshall 
have chosen to institute entirely new 
machinery outside of the United Natior 

Why, Mr. Speaker? Because the basic 
intent of the Marshall plan, just exactly 
as the basic intent of the Trumar 
trine, is nothing other than the bypa 
ing and undermining of the United Na- 
tions. Our intent is to consolidate a 
world economic and militar 1 
with the British Empire f 
these parts and pieces, Mr. Speaker, of 
the Truman foreign policy mean basi 


ally one thing—higher taxes, higher and 
higher prices, lower and lower living 
standards for the American people. This 
administration, because it is committec 
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military alliance policy which can only 
lead to the division of the world into two 
armed camps. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the current 
{international war of nerves being waged 
for the benefit of the 435 Members of 
this House will end in dismal failure. 
I trust that the House, when it returns 
to Washington in October or November, 
will once and for all make absolutely 
clear its basic disagreement with a policy 
which drives taxes and prices up, living 
standards down: a policy which destroys 
the United Nations and launches this 
country on an unlimited armament race. 





First Session of Eightieth Congress Aided 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the close of the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress, I desire to 
commend the Members upon the forth- 
right step that has been taken during 
this session, on behalf of the veterans of 
our wars; and especially do I wish to 
commend all of the Members who have 
so consistently, and so diligently, con- 
tributed to the passage of legislation 
which will redound to the benefit of those 
who have borne the brunt of battle in 
the past. Iam particularly proud of the 
fact that the Congress has corrected one 
very grievous error, which was made in 
the past—an error that was prompted 
in the other body by the attitude of the 
administration—and an error that was 
prompted by the President—whereby the 
Senate declined to pass legislation which 
would pay to our GI’s of World War II 
their terminal leave in cash. May I say 
that one of the very potent factors in- 
volved in this legislative matter was the 
fact that all of the commissioned officers 
had been paid their terminal leave in 
cash—but the GI's, the boys who fought 
World War II—the boys who lived in fox 
holes and who endured every element 
of danger and distress—were denied this 
payment in cash. There was but one 
exception, and that exception was that 
they could apply their bonds, which were 
payable in 5 years, to the payment of 
the premiums on their Government life 
insurance policies. That was the sole 
and only circumstance under which they 
could receive a credit for their bonds. 
Under every other circumstance these 
boys, the veterans of World War II who 
had not been fortunate in that they were 
commissioned as officers, were compelled 
to wait for a period of 5 years before they 
could cash those bonds which were issued 
to them. 

Mr. Speaker, this appeared so unfair, 
and so unjust. Many of the GI’s needed 


that money when they were discharged; 
many of them had wives and famiiles, 
and they desired to establish a home, 
purchase furniture, or to engage in some 
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business whereby they could support 
themselves and their families; but by the 
attitude of the administration in power, 
they were denied that right—a right 
which was merely simple justice to them. 
The Eightieth Congress, by the bill which 
was approved by the Armed Service Com- 
mittee, and which was sponsored by 
Representative BLAcKNEY, the able chair- 
man of the subcommittee reporting out 
that measure, this wrong was corrected, 
and it was a high privilege and a distinct 
pleasure for me to aid in every possible 
way to secure the passage of that worthy 
piece of legislation. It was one of the 
must pieces of legislation upon my 
calendar—and I made my contribution 
to the end that this praiseworthy legis- 
lation was passed by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that the first 
session of the Ejightieth Congress has 
passed many beneficial pieces of legis- 
lation for our veterans. When one scans 
the scroll of legislative matters, passed 
by this session, the information will be 
revealed that this session of this Congress 
has given real aid to our veterans. And, 
may I say, that it has been my very great 
pleasure to aid in each and every piece of 
legislation for their benefit. We owe that 
great debt of gratitude to our veterans— 
a debt which can never be repaid—and 
the very least we can do is to make life a 
little easier for them, to heal their 
wounds insofar as possible, and to give 
them a pat on the back at every turn in 
the road—this we can do, and we should 
certainly do no less for them. 





Fruits of Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of July 24, 
1947: 


FRUITS OF LOYALTY 


Whenever organized labor makes gains in 
higher wages and shorter hours, it can never 
realize the maximum from those benefits if 
they are unattended by good relations with 
management. 

It is, of course, a two-way proposition. If 
management concedes grudgingly it may not 
get the better results that more pay ordinar- 
ily would be expected to bring. 

Or if unions browbeat management into 
submission, they cannot expect to have 
achieved a friendly relationship. 

The entire problem resolves itself into a 
question of loyalty. No group of workers has 
found a more timely recognition of this truth 
than the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
(AFL). 

It is distributing a poster on which appears 
these words from the pen of Indiana’s Abe 
Martin: 

“If you work for a man, in heaven’s name 
work for him. If he pays you wages which 
supply your bread and butter, work for him— 
speak well of him—stand by him and stand 
by the institution he represents. If put to 
a pinch, an ounce of loyalty is worth a pound 
ef cleverness. 


“If you must vilify, condemn, and eterna]! 
disparage, resign your job and when outsic: 
damn to your heart’s content, but as long a 
you are a part of an institution do not con 
demn it. 

“If you do so, then you are loosening th 
tendrils that are holding jou to the institu- 
tion, and at the first high wind that come 
along you will be uprooted and blown away 
and probably will never know the reaso: 
why.” 

It’s an entirely different kind of wind—. 
refreshing change—that’s blowing this solic 
philosophy into the offices of 1,100 Wisconsin 
locals. 

And it goes without saying that more oi 
the same could roll away the misunderstand- 
ing and rankling that often cloud manage- 
ment-employee relations in many othe: 
States, including our own, 





Depression Breeders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter entitled “Depression 
Breeders” that appeared in a recent issue 
of the Washington Post: 


DEPRESSION BREEDERS 


The Republican Congress has designed : 
five-point plan for lasting depression in th« 
price-control, tax, labor, rent, and wool bills 

By prematurely removing price controls 
the road to depression was opened as a dis- 
location in the supply-demand situation 
made real income gravitate to the investing 
class and away from consumers. Then, to 
pave the road to ruin with rationalization 
the Congress argued that, since taxes are 
raised on a graduated basis, they should b¢ 
reduced likewise. This in the face of the 
removal of price controls which has already 
returned a disproportionate share of the na- 
tional income to the “haves” while usurping 
the war savings and current earnings of 
the “have nots.” 

These two measures in themselves wer: 
almost sufficient to successfully bring on a 
depression. But the tax bill was vetoed and 
there still was the uncontrolled labor vari- 
able. So, while the archengineers of freak 
legislation were being variously photographed 
in the press with victory grins of maniacal 
intensity, the Taft-Hartley bill was sent to 
the President and plans were being laid to 
resubmit the tax bill. Thus, while prices 
remained high, labor's efforts to obtain com- 
parable wages could be blocked. 

It is hard to explain the rent bill except a 
the product of a group of minds geared to- 
ward developing a depression. For, unlik 
the price-control, tax and labor bills, the 
rent bill does not aid the rich and hurt the 
poor; it hurts everybody except the real estate 
owners. By taking away part of the con- 
sumers’ dollar for rent (as a starter), his 
purchasing power would decline and he would 
have less to spend on manufactured prod- 
ucts. This would result in curtailed produc- 
tion, increased unemployment, lower man- 
ufacturing profits, decreased reinvestment 
because of lower profits and shrinking 
markets It would help “bust” the economy 
in a most adequate fashion. 

But these measures are all domestic. We 
have an internationally minded Congress 
These American leaders now realize that, in 
order for the free-enterprise system to func- 
tion, international trade is a basic essential. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE EGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, although I 


regret the reductions in naval personnel 
at this time, I believe that the managers 
for the Senate and the managers for the 
House, in conference on the Navy ap- 
ee bill, have, in many respects, 
achieved a fair and satisfactory solution 
of heir diff rences. 

In some areas the resulting bill pro- 
vides less money than I believe necessary 
in the light of the world situation. It is 
less than that recommended by the Pres- 
ident in his budget message in January 
of this year. ae that time the world 
situation has 10t improved. 

The Moscow Confer once has been held 
and was adjourned without the minimum 
accomplishment of a treaty with Austria 
for which the United Stat es had hoped. 
The rec coup in Hungary, the war in 
Indonesia. and the guerrilla fighting in 
Greece symptomize the explosiveness of 
the international scene. The withdrawal 
of the Russians from the Paris Confer- 
ence is further evidence of the dangerous 
implications of the foreign dilemma. We 

hall ignore these ominous; portents at 
our peril. Nevertheless, much good was 
accomplished in conference. Itis my un- 
derstanding that the appropriations pro- 
vided by the conference report Will per- 
mit a Navy of 395,000 enlisted men and 
43,000 officers. This is all to the good. 

Indeed, the original House action was 
based upon a budgetary error. The 
President’s budget message submitted to 
the Congres: _— in Januery a 47 rec- 
ommended that the Pe ry, for the ensu- 
ing year, Ss hould | b ompri | of an av- 
erage of 425,000 enlisted men and 90,000 

nlisted marines, together with propor- 
onaie officer complements. It was con- 
! active fleet would be 
naintained of nearly 900 ships, of which 
300 were in a combatant category. 

5 1 plated further, that over 

8.000 aircraft would be maintained, of 
\ would be-allocated for regu- 
rations and approximately 
d for Naval Res 








age called 
for $3,663 ,00 30.0 00 in ca ish appropriations 
well as 70,000,000 in contract au- 

>for new rircr: aft, and $90,000,090 
rtract authority for high-priority 
public-works construction. The amounis 


The President’s budget m 
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recommended in the budget were con- 
} r 


ed to n n nec yin 
1948, provi 1 for items not absolutely 
necessary beil deferred until a later 
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The Senate committee which was able 
to continue it udy of the whole prob- 
lem until a few weeks ago took testimony 
that the bu t would in fact have pro- 
vided funds for an enlisted strengeth of 





only 400,000 enlisted men in the Navy and 
80,000 marines, with a reduced comp! = 
ment of ofiicers. The budget message on 
the basis of current information would 
have provided for an active fleet of only 
850 ships, 293 in the combatant category. 
It would have provided for the operation 
of only 5,793 aircraft, in < ddi tion to those 
for Reserve tra 

Within the limits of fain that would 
have been provided by an appropriation 
of the full budget request, we find, there- 
fore, that naval strength already had 
been effectively reduced below the num- 
bers contem pl ited as necessary at a time 
when the world situation was far less 
critical than today. 

The action of the House, as a result 
of testimony heard in Janu ry and Feb- 
ruary of this year, reduced th Navy's 
funds for 1948 to $3,285,000,000, plus cer- 
tain contract authority for construction 
of aircraft. Based on information avail- 
able to the Congr this action had the 
effect of reducing the average number 
of enlisted men in the Navy to 355,000 
although providing for an average of 
80,000 marine It had the effect of re- 
ducing the ships of the active fleet to 
765, of which only 269 would be 
combatant category. The personnel re- 
ducticn would have reduced the number 
of operable aircraft to 5,541, but with 
the rising maintenance and ¢ 
cosis the funds provided would hav 
mitted 5,100 aircraft to be main- 
tained in an operable condition. This 
certainly \ not 
when the Navy’s 
passed. Our intent, I believe, was clearly 
stated by the distinguished chairman of 
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the Naval Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tious when he \ qu la it 
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consistent with national security. I he- 
lieve that th was the n lV ing fac r 
in the Sena mn ' 3a I ( Dp 
the Navy v¥ n 1 €XD liture limit 
som wha below th which would have 
resulted from the House bill. 

In attempting to make distribution 
of funds which would keep naval expend- 


itures fro c ing tl allowed by 
the Houss the Senate was faced first 
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with the problem of determining the 


amount required to maintain the neces- 
sary naval personnel The Senate com- 
n rep indicat t} 1 2 
( 95,000 eT! 1 men 000 cifi- 


1 » achi proper i 
C p lm i mber 
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i ns tom oO use! iunds and old 
ful to p ie th th 
for 1948 \y 1 the ex limita- 
tion I am fied that t vital 
qu on h I 1 answe 1 in the con- 
ference report which is now lay 

The original House action reduced the 


budget request by some $377.000.000. 


Senate action on the bill restored about 
$176,000,C09 in 1948 funds but 1 inded 
$161,000,.040 of usable funds appropri- 
ated in prior years. The confei re- 
duced the amount of the Senate restora- 


tion by some £40009.C00 1 iliin in 
a net restoration in 1948 funds of some 
$136.000,000 but agreed to rea 
full rescission of 
the amount of usable ppror tion 
available to the Navy is theref $400.- 
000,020 | than contemplated 
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forces and the shore establishment re- 
quired for their support. 

I note that the Navy had this author- 
ity during the past year and on inquiry 
I believe they used this authority pru- 
dently and reasonably. As a matter of 
fact, such transfers aggregated only 
$4,700,000, although 5 percent would have 
permitted transfers up to $235,000.000. It 
was used primarily to help prov-de for 
items required as a result of congres- 
sional action after passage of the 1947 
Appropriation Act. 

The Senate hearings provide a most 
logical reason: 

In problems of fiscal management, the re- 
lationship of the Navy to the Congress is 
similar in many ways to the relationship of 
& management unit of a large corporation 
to its board of directors. The board of di- 
rectors of such a corporation allocate to the 
management unit specific sums for specific 
purposes but allows the management units 
discretion to make minor adjustments be- 
tween the allotments to meet unpredicta- 
ble events. Good corporate business prac- 
tice offers a sound analogy for the fiscal ad- 
ministration of a Government department, 


It is vital that in the troubled times 
ahead—when the Congress is in recess— 
the Navy should, within the limits of the 
funds made available, have this moder- 
ate flexibility. I hope that this defect 
in the final bill may be corrected in the 
next session. This is notime to cut down 
on our own capacity for effective action. 





Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most valuable parts of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 is 
title IV, creating a joint committee to 
study and report on the basic problems 
affecting friendly labor relations and 
productivity. It is provided that this 
committee shall report to the Senate and 
House of Representatives not later than 
March 15 next year, giving the results of 
their study and investigation and recom- 
mendations, if any, as to necessary legis- 
lation. 

Probably no one who voted for this 
bill would contend that it is perfect or 
cannot be improved. Time alone will 
demonstrate the merits and deficiencies 
of the legislation. Certainly to date the 
inaccuracy of the charges that it is a 
“slave labor bill,” that it will “destroy 
collective bargaining,” or that it will 
“strike a death blow at labor unions,” 
has been indicated by the fact that, fol- 
lowing its passage, the workers in the 
coal mines throughout the Nation under 
the leadership of Mr. John L. Lewis have 
negotiated a contract which has been 
widely acclaimed as the most favorable 
in the union’s history. 

It is my earnest hope and sincere con- 
viction that this measure will yield rich 
returns to the working men and women 
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of this country, both within and outside 
labor unions, in happiness, properity, 
and freedom from restraint and that it 
will advance the best interests of the 
general public by reducing industrial 
strife. In any respect in which it proves 
to fail in achieving these objectives I 
shall be in the vanguard of those seeking 
alteration of its provisions. 

There is one respect, however, in 
which, I have already been convinced, 
amendment is needed. In section 304 of 
this law it was sought to amend section 
313 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
which had theretofore prohibited con- 
tributions by corporations to political 
campaigns. By amendment we pro- 
vided that the same restriction should 
apply to labor organizations and in mak- 
ing that change we added the word “ex- 
penditure” to the word “contribution” 
in this section. The question has been 


have adopted, a labor newspaper is pro- 
hibited from advocating the election or 
defeat of a candidate for Federal elective 
office. 

In my home city the Labor News is 
published weekly and is designated as 
the official publication of the American 
Federation of Labor Unions of Monroe 
County, affiliated with ~-the Central 
Trades Labor Council. It is regularly 
entered as second-class mailing matter 
at the post office, has a control board, 
consisting entirely of union officials, a 
business manager, an advertising man- 
ager, and an editor. It carries general 
news, although predominantly informa- 
tive material regarding the doings of var- 
ious iabor unions. It carries paid adver- 
tising and sells at 5 cents a copy, receiv- 
ing subscriptions from the general public. 
I understand, however, that it is de- 
livered free to many, if not all, of the 
members of labor unions affiliated with 
the Central Trades and Labor Council, 
The dues paid by members defray in part 
the cost of publication. 

The Labor News in the last campaign 
Officially opposed my candidacy in its 
news columns and in vigorous editorials. 
So far as I am aware, such continues 
to be the editorial policy of this paper. 

On June 30 the editor wired for my 
views on the right of a labor newspaper 
under the Labor Management Act to 
publish political comment. My reply was 
as follows: 

Provision in new Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act amending Corrupt Practices Act 
to apply same prohibition against political 
contributions or expenditures to labor or- 
ganizations as has applied to corporations 
does not, in my opinion, prevent editorial 
comment by any legitimate labor newspaper. 
Ban only applies, as I interpret new law, 
to so-called house organs financed entirely 
by corporation or labor organization funds. 
To construe statute otherwise would, in my 
judgment, be violative of constitutional bar 
against abridgment of freedom of press, 
In voting for this bill I have supported a 
measure which I conscientiously and sincerely 
feel will advance the cause of the working- 
man, strengthen collective bargaining, im- 
prove industrial relations, and react for ulti- 
mate benefit of labor, management, and con- 
suming public. If, however, legitimate labor 
newspaper disagrees I shall defend to the 
limit its right to publish any fair comment 
in opposition. As a lawyer, I would wel- 
come the opportunity to defend Labor News, 


without compensation, against any charge 
that its publication of a truthful attack 
upon me or other Members of Congress 
who voted for the bill violates the law, 
I may sometimes disagree with your views, 
but in the words of Voltaire, “will defend 
to the death your right to express them.” 


Various suggestions have been made 
for legislation which could not possibly 
be construed as violating the first amend- 
ment in abridging the freedom of the 
press. It has been suggested, for in- 
stance, that this entire section be re- 
pealed. To do that would be again to 
open the floodgates and permit corpora- 
tions to expend unlimited funds in pro- 
moting the candidacy of their favorites. 
To meet a present deficiency we would be 
creating a greater evil. 

Another suggestion is embodied in the 
amendment proposed by the distinguished 
Senators from New Hampshire and New 
Mexico (Messrs. AIKEN and HatcuH] in 
S. 1613 wherein they eliminate from the 
section in question the words “or ex- 
penditure” where they occur. By this 
change only direct contributions fall 
within the prohibition of the statute and 
thereby no restriction is placed on in- 
cidental expenditures for political pur- 
poses. This probably would meet the 
specific problem regarding publications 
by so-called labor newspapers. It would 
at the same time so narrow the scope of 
existing prohibitory provisions that the 
salutary effects of the law both as re- 
gards corporations and labor organiza- 
tions would largely be dissipated. Either 
could embark on a wild orgy of spending 
in a political campaign just so long as 
there was no direct contribution made to 
a political candidate, political committee 
or organization. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
I believe on the one hand retains the 
substantial advantages now embodied in 
the law prohibiting political expenditures 
by any group of our economy while at the 
same time indicating the intent of Con- 
gress not to interfere or abridge in any 
way the free publication of an expression 
of political views either by corporations 
or labor organizations. This measure 
amends section 313 of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act by adding the language: 

Provided, however, That it shall not be a 
violation of this section for a corporation or 
labor organization to make expenditures in 
connection with the publication or distribu- 
tion of a newspaper or news magazine, regu- 
larly published at stated intervals not less 
frequently than monthly. 


It may well be argued that this pro- 
vision is not necessary since a construc- 
tion of the existing language in such a 
way as to prohibit such publication would 
lay this section of the law open to suc- 
cessful challenge for unconstitutional- 
ity. In my judgment, we should not 
wait for possible judicial condemnation 
of the statute. I am certain that it was 
never the intention of those who voted 
for this law to deprive any person or any 
group of persons of the free and 'n- 
trammeled privilege of expressing their 
political views. We should now make 
that intention clear in a forthright man- 
ner by appropriate amendment. 

Under leave granted I include edi- 
torials on this subject from the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Trib- 
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for the paper out of the union dues 

in the union’s treasury is prohibited by the 
f ndment from commenting editorially, be- 
cause that would be a union expenditure in 
support of or t a political candidate 





Which would violate the act. 

It is at this point that questions arise. 
In order to be free to comment editorially 
and express opinions on political candidates 
during a campaign, is it right to require that 
whatever is produced by the union for that 
purpose be individually subscribed for? Has 
it not hecome such an integral part of the 
conduct of a union’s affairs to publish a 
union paper, in order to keep its members 
informed of their rights, of their union’s 
activities, and of their problems, that it can 
be considered a regular part of the union’s 
business to publish such a paper and pay 
for it out of union dues; and if that be so, 
does not a restriction which prevents edito- 
rial comment on a political candidate vio- 
late the freedom guaranteed to all citizens 
by the Constitution? Do not union member 
recognize that a part of the dues which the 
pay will be devoted to the publication of 
such a paper, and that if such a paper were 
not publis#@d the dues could be less? Cer- 
in many cases, these questions must 
answered in the affirmative. 
do not believe there is justification 
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press of the country, whatever its political 
complexion 

All of which points to the wisdom of Con- 
ress in providing for a Joint committee to 
tudy the working of the new law and to 
suggest cha es as the occasion require N 
doubt the need for other changes besides 
the one we have been discussing will be in- 
dicated sooner or later. 
[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 

Chronicle} 
TOUCHES VITAL RIGHT 

Senator AIKEN, Republican, and Senator 
HatcH, Democrat, have introduced a bill to 
amend the recently enacted Taft-Hartley bill 
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National Land Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BEN F. JENSE! 

OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
day, July 26, 1947 
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tional resources will last. Thisis ast 
for land from which our food and fiber 
supply comes, as it is for minerals h 
as copper, oil, and other natural re- 
source 

Our land problem is not new. Con- 
xegan dealing with land from the 
earliest. Many of you know of the de- 
bates during the Jackson administra- 
tion out of which came the land-settle- 
ment policy. The question in these de- 
bates was, Shall land be sold to the high- 
est bidder or shall the country provide 
cheap land to settlers who would clear it, 
make a living for themselves and con- 
tribute to the rapid development of the 
ccuntry? All of you are aware that thi 
latter policy contributed much toward 
developing our Nation so rapidly and 
making it a great country. 

We are faced with a somewhat simila 
situation today. We have a great coun- 
try. To keep it so and maintain leader- 
ship in the world, our Nat ; rt 
a policy that will conserve its land and 
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ers, the trad 1, the indu l work- 
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( Nation that we give thought to 
| y our future food supply. 
‘Therefore, I am tceday introducing a bill 
\ 1 provides that the Secretary of 
/ ulture be given the responsibility of 
coopt ng with the States through 
C l go 1ing bodies of farmers—soil 
conservation districts—in carrying outa 


Naiion-wide soil and water conservation 
ihe bill provides that technical assist- 
ance be: u plied to farmers and ranchers 


in planning and applying conservation 


practices al 1d m res, that conserva- 
tion materia's, equipment, seeds, and 
t be granted where such materials are 
€ 1 to conserving the land resources 
but does not provide cash payments. 
I e nts in eid are to be made only 


after the local governing bodies of farm- 
ers determine that they are needed, and 
only th n, when it is four 1d in the inter- 
¢ shane aman a nt that the la ind and 
water resourc > treated as a protec- 
tion against d ne ze. Jam ane con- 
cerned with this all-impo ortant and far- 
reaching problem, as I know are most of 
my colleagues in ‘Cong: ‘ess and most of 
the American people. Iv ant t odo alll 
can to put a stop to the devastating ero- 
sion damages taking place on our pre- 

gus soil, whi ich is the greatest asset of 
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ci 
any aie n. The only effective way this 
can be accomplished is by adonting a 
new land policy based on soil and water 
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mservavion: 


A bill to provide for a national land policy 
b 1 on the conserva = of our soil and 
water resources, the oi lerly | development 
and protection of the Na ation’s agricultural 
lands, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., Tha’ it is hereby rec- 

ognized that the lack of a sound national 

lend policy based on the conservation of our 
soia and water resources as a foundation for 
other egriculir ural programs; the wastage of 
soil and moisture reso ree ; on farm, grazins 
and wood la nd of the Nation resulting from 
soil erosion; failure to maintain and improve 
soil fe rtility: improper layout of farm and 
ranch irrigation systems and use and man- 
agement of irri gation water thereon; inade- 
quate farm drainage; improper use of land; 
and development of land unsuited for sus- 
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tained agricultural use, is a menace to the 
national welfare 

And that it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to provide permanently 
{ using Nation's lane’ in cordance 
with ¢ bilities and the treating of it in 
accordance with its needs; for the control 

d prevention of soil erosion; for the main- 
tenance and in provement of soil fertility; 
for the conservation, proper use, and manage- 
ment of agricultural water resources; and for 
the sound cevelopment and use of agricul- 


t ! land resources and thereby to preserve 
natural resources, control floods, prevent im- 
I 1t of reservoirs, and maintain the nav- 
igability of rivers and harbors, and protect 


public health and public lands, and the Sec- 


retary of Acriculture from now on shall co- 
ordinate and direct all activities with rela- 
tion to soil erosion, soil fertility maintenance 
and improvement; conservation, use, man- 
agement, and disposal of farm and ranch 
waters; development and changes in use of 
agricultural land, and shall recognize as basic 
the conservation of soil and water resources 
in the formulation of other agricultural pro- 
grams, and in order to effectuate this policy 
is hereby authorized from time to time— 

(1) To conduct surveys, investigations, and 
research, in cooperation with the State ex- 
periment st tions, relating to the character 
of soil erosion, loss of soil fertility and pro- 
ductive capacity, water wastage, land mis- 
use, and the preventive mezsures needed, to 
publish the results of any such surveys, in- 
vestigations, or research, and to disseminate 
information concerning such methods; 

(2) To provide technical assistance to soil 
conservati Gistricts and other conservation 
districts deemed by the Secretary to be quali- 
fied essential in preparing, carrying out, and 
maintaining locally developed and adopted 
programs for soil and water conservation, 
preservation, and improvement of soil fer- 
tility and sound land use of farms, ranches, 
and other units of land in such districts; for 
rehabilitation or construction of needed in- 
dividual small group farm and ranch drainage 
and irrigation systems and in conserving, 
managing, and disposing of farm and ranch 
irrigation water in such districts; and for 
necessary guidance of a widespread applica- 
tion program of starting Conservation prac- 
tices requiring little or no ‘“‘on site” (on farm 
or ranch) technical assistance for these farm- 
ers and ranchmen not yet reached in the 
schedule for assistance ir adopting a basic 
conservation farm or ranch plan or not de- 
siring to participate in the comprehensive 
program in such districts; 

(3) To provide technical assistance, supple- 
menting the educational efforts of the State 
extension services, to landowners and op- 
erators in those agricultural areas not in- 
cluded in soil or other conservation districts 
in the widespread application of starting 
conservation practices requiring little or no 
“on site” technical assistance. In addition, 
technical essistance may be provided in these 
areas in the preparation of basic conserva- 
tion plans on farms or ranches for demon- 
stration purposes on not to exceed 1 percent 
of such units in the area; 

(4) To complete, as rapidly as possible, 
a conservation survey of the Nation's farm 
and ranch lands; to analyze, publish, and 
distribute the inventory thus secured; to 
provide copies of land use capability maps 
to landowners and operators for their own 
units of land and to assist them in interpret- 
ing and utilizing such maps; to survey and 
classify by cepabilities for agricultural use 
the lands in existing, proposed, or potential 
agricultuial development projects or the ag- 
ricultural parts of multiple-purpose projects; 
to determine the suitability of such lands 
for sustained agricultural use; and to pro- 
vide technical and other aids necessary to, or 
to clear, level, and otherwise develop project, 
woodland, cut-over, and other lands needed 
and suitable for agricultural use; and 






































(5) To provide such grants-in-aid as may 
be necessary to supplement the contributions 
of landowners and operators in carrying out 
the practices and measures needed to pre- 
vent soil erosion, loss of soil fertility, w r 
wastage, and land misuse; and, the technical 
assistance necessary to assure their proper 
utilization. Such grants-in-aid may inci 
conservation materia 
seed, use of equipment, and the like, foi 
ig conservation practices, but shall 
payments. 
ts-in-aid shal] be made b 
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Is, planting stocks, and 
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1e Secretary on the basis of the intensity 
f assistance needed to prevent irreparab 
re to or loss of the Nation’s basic soil 
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an d water resources and the availability of 
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hnical guidance adequate to safeguard 
client use of such grants. 

(>) As an aid in determining an equitable 
distribution of such assistance as m | 
made avaiiable under this act, the Secre 

as prior to August 1 ot each year for 
he following fiscal ‘year, seek and give con- 
iderati n to the recomm nd 1ilicns of the 
»verning bodies of soil and other ccnserva- 
ion districts concerning such grants-in-; id 
as may be necessary to supplement the co 
tributions of landowners one cperators in 
preventing irreparable dama to and loss 
of the basic soil and water resources of such 
districis 

(c) in order to insure lIccal participation 
and guidance in determining an equitable 
distribution of grants-in-aid in these coun- 
ties or portions of counties not now in soil or 

other conservation districts, the Secretary 

hall establish a temporary county conserva- 
tion committee in each such county or por- 
tion of a county. The Secretary shall invite 
the State soil conservation committee (board 
or commission) established by the State Soil 
Conservation District Enabling Act, to nom- 
inate 10 land-owning and operating farmers 
or ranchme n and the Secretary shall appoint, 
and fix the terms of office, of a committee of 
five from those nominated. The county agri- 
cultural extension agent shall be ex officio a 
member of the temporary county conserva- 
tion committee. The temporary county con- 
servation committee will function until such 
time as there is organized in the county, or 
part of the county, a legally constituted soil 
conservation district under the enabling act 
of the State, at which time the committee 
will be dissolved. 

(d) The members of conservation district 
governing bodies or of temporary county soil 
conservation committecs shall not receive 
Federal compensation for services rendered 
or reimbursement for expenses incurred 
under the terms of this act. This provision 
regarding Federal compensation and expenses, 
however, dces not preclude their being com- 
pensated for their services, travel, and other 
expenses by the State, county or district. 
The Secretary shall make .available to the 
governing bodies of conservation districts, 
and to temporary county committees, neces- 
sary administrative, clerical and other heip 
needed to handle the grants-in-aid program, 

(6) To provide for the employment o*, and 
with State extension services to jointly se- 
lect, necessary personnel to assist locally 
with conservation educational activities pri- 
marily (a) in the areas critically in need of 
conservation treatment not now in districts 
and (b) in supplementing the county exten- 
sion stafis in soil and other conservation dis- 
tricts in preparing the way for conservation 
action on the land. 

(7) To cocperate or enter into agreements 
with, or to furnish financial or other aid 
to, any agency, governmental or otherwise, 
or any person, subje ect to such conditions as 
he may deem necessary, for the purposes of 
this act; and 

(8) To acquire submarginal agricultural 
lands, or rights or interests therein, by pur- 
chase, gift, or otherwise, and to sell federally 
owned lands suitable for agricultural use to 
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neighboring landowners needing additional 
, to complete a sound farm unit, or 
nily-sized units to veterans and others 
“to engage in tarming or ranching 
ocedures consistent with title I of 
inkhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, ap- 
July 22, 1937, whenever necessary for 
e purposes of this act 

‘Src. 2. The acts authorized in section 1 (1) 
nd (2) may be performed— 

(1) On lands owned or controlled by the 

United States or any of its agencies, with the 

ration of the agency having jurisdic- 
thereof; and 

“Q On any other lands, upon obtaining 
r consent or the necessary rights or in- 

sts in such lands. 

SE 3. As a condition to the extending of 
benefits under this act to any lands 
wned or controlled by the United States 
nv of its agencies, the Secretary of Ag- 

riculture may, insofar as he may deem neces- 
ry for the purposes of this act, require— 

Agreements or covenants as to the use 

of such lands; and é 

2) Contributions in money, services, ma- 

terials, or otherwise, to any operations con- 

ferring such benefits. 

Sr 4. For the purposes of this act, the 

Secretary of Agriculture may— 

(1) Secure the cooperation of any 
ernmental agency; 

(2) Subject to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
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1923 amended, appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of such officers and employees as 
he may deem necessary; and any persons 


with technical or practical knowledge may 
be employed and compensated under this 
Act on a basis to be determined by the Civil 
Service Commission; and 

(3) Make expenditures for personal serv- 
ices and rent in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, for the purchase of lawbooks and 
books of reference, for printing and binding, 
for the purchase, operation, and maintenance 
of passenger-carrying vehicles, and perform 
such acts, and prescribe such regulations, 
as he may deem proper to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 5. In recognition of (1) the necessity 
for technical assistance in determining and 
applying needed conservation practices and 
measures, and in assuring the effective use 
of such grants in aid as may be necessary 
to supplement the contribution of land- 
owners and operators in establishing such 
conservation practices and measures; (2) the 
impossibility of practically separating the 
responsibility for the conservation of water 
or the sound use of land from the responsi- 
bility for soil conservation and the preven- 
tion of soil erosion; (3) the desirability of 
having all technical action and grant-in-aid 
programs involving conservation, irrigation, 
drainage, water development, and flood con- 
trol on farm and ranch lands, as well as the 
development of new agricultural lands, tech- 
nically directed by one agency thereby re- 
ducing to the minimum contacts with in- 
dividual farmers and ranchmen respecting 
such programs; and (4) the desirability of 
taking advantage of existing relationships 
and working arrangements already developed 
with conservation districts organized under 
the laws of the respective States, the Sec- 
etary of Agriculture shall utilize the agency 

1own as the “Soil Conservation Service” 
in carrying out the powers conferred on him 
by sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act and in 
order that there may be proper coordination 
of the activities including grants-in-aid 
involving soil and water conservation, sound 
land development, and use, drainage, irriga- 
tion, and other physical adjustments of farm 
and ranch lands, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to transfer 
to the Soil Conservation Service such func- 
tions, funds, personnel, and property of other 
agencies in the Department of Agriculture 
as he may from time to time determine 
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necessary to avoid duplication, achieve econ- 

omy, and carry out tl yf this act 
Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 

appropriated for the s act 
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such sums as Congress may from time to 
time determine to be necessary, the 
Secretary is directed in presenting first 


ifter the passage of this 


a preliminary conserv: 
based on 





budget to Cons 
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act to recommend 


tion time-table, 
rmation, as a guide to Congress 


able inf 
making appropriations. On completion anc 


currently 








analysis of the conservati survey of the 
Nation’s land, the Secretary shall revise and 
improve the conservation time-table and 


present it to Congress for use in determinin 
annual appropriati 


n needs, 


Truman Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF P "MARKS 


OF 


FON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the story of 
the fiscal policy of this Government be- 
ginning shortly after the advent of the 
Roosevelt administration and continu- 
ing through and up to the Marshall pro- 
posal has been fantastic beyond compre- 
hension and the wasteful expending of 
our resources without compensatory re- 
turns has no counterpart in all history. 

The spending has been carried on in 
such a rapid and ever-expanding rate 
and in sums so enormous that it is difficult 
for the average citizen to comprehend 
the seriousness of the situation. Crisis 
has followed crisis; emergency has fol- 
lowed emergency in rapid succession; and 
in turn failure has followed failure, and 
each dismal failure in promises and 
objectives has been drowned out and cov- 
ered up by the ever-increasing tempo of 
administration chestbeaters and propa- 
gandists pointing to new objectives, new 
ideals, new utopias, and new spending. 

The story of New Deal spending would 
require volumes. The story of the ad- 
ministration’s cleverness and cunning in 
covering up its mistakes and directing 
the people’s attention to new ventures, 
new hopes, new glories, and new spend- 
ing would require more volumes. 

Consequently, in the time I have to- 
day, I want to direct attention to the 
miserable failure of the Truman foreign 
program and ask the simple question: 
What right have those who have failed 
so miserably to ask the American people 
to follow them again when the record 
before us gives no basis for hope of 
success? 

It has been noted for the past few 
weeks that the minority leadership has 
been very touchy on this subject and 
were quick to challenge anyone who ven- 
tured to ask questions. They were quick 
to challenge any intimation that the 
State Department had made serious an 
very costly mistakes. In this connection 
an interesting item appears in the morn- 
ing paper. 

An AP item reports Robert P. Pat- 
terson, retiring Secretary of War, as say- 
ing yesterday that the State Department 
had overruled a War Department pro- 
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posal to make public a report on the eco- 
nomic conditions in the American and 
British zones of Germany. 

The former Secretary of War was 
asked at a news conference if the story 
describing the report as embarrassing 





was blocked by the State Department. 
He replied: “In the main, the story is 
true.” 


The Truman foreign policy has been 
vacillating, negative, and has become the 


most mismanaged problem that con- 
fronts the American people. Not one 
moment should be lost in bringing to 


the attention of our people the weakness 
of a program that has brought us face 
to face with heart-breaking situations 
throughout the world 

By agreement at Yalta, it appears, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, on their 
own, in utter disregard to history or 
human welfare, reached private and se- 
cret conclusions. Certainly, they forced 
upon their own countries, unconstitu- 
tionally, commitments from which there 
could be no retreat short of war. All 
these portents of evil were confirmed by 
the Big Three at Potsdam. Entirely as 
a result of these decisions, the world is 
divided and completely confused. Fin- 
land, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland were surren- 
dered to Russia by agreement. Here the 
Atlantic Charter and the “four freedoms” 
went out the window, except they are 
retained to be held up as ideals to entice 
America to contribute more billions 

It took the investigation of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover to bring us to our sensés in re- 
spect to Germany. Herbert Hoover's re- 
port to the President is a direct attack 
on the Morgenthau plan as a proposal 
designed to subject the people of central 
Europe to total absorption in the Soviet 
Empire. Certain aspects of the Morgen- 
thau plan have received too little atten- 
tion, but in a document published in the 
former Secretary of Treasury’s book out- 
lining the plan, it is obvious that it was 
not a design for permanent peace, nor 


was it in harmony with the Atlantic 
Charter, nor did it serve the United 
States. 


At the beginning of the third summer, 
after the close of the war in Europe, it 
took a detailed investigation and con- 
stant hammering by Mr. Hoover before 
the President decided that the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan meant 
nothing and would fail so long as the 
Morgenthau plan, premised on hate and 
revenge, continued to be the controlling. 
policy in Europe. Mr. Hoover said: 

Ve can keep Germany in these economic 


chains, but it will also keep Eur pe it 


He asked the extremely pertinent 
question as to how long the American 
taxpayer can continue to stand the strain 
of the heavy contributions to Germany. 
He said: 





The United States, through i lend- 
lease, surplus supplies, and relief in the last 
2 years has spent, or pledged itself t pend 
over $15,000,000,000 in support of civilians in 
foreign countrie 

Even we do not have the re Irces for, nor 
can our taxpayers bear, a continuation of 
burdens at such a rate 

There is only one path t r 


Europe. That is production. The whole 
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economy of Europe is interlinked with Ger- 
man economy through the exchange of raw 
materials and manufactured goods. The pro- 
ductivity of Europe cannot be restored with- 
out the restoration of Germany as a contrib- 


utor to that productivity. 


The measures applied have in general 
been those of brutal, ruthless, and unin- 
telligent revenge. Now the bitter fruits 
of this policy is immediately before us. 
If grinding Germany to fragments were 
in any way advantageous to us, the oper- 
ation will be understandable, regardless 
of the human misery involved. 

The American people cannot be 
blamed for the last war, though certainly 
the Roosevelt administration did noth- 
ing effective to avert it, but we can and 
will be indicted for a postwar policy 
which, in effect, has made the ruin of 
Europe almost complete; its recovery 
in the foreseeable future is highly im- 
probable. For better or worse Germany 
is the industrial and economic heart of 
the Europe that is now dying. That 
fact seems to have escaped those Amer- 
icans who have tried to determine Eu- 
rope’s future without taking the pains to 
acquire any knowledge of its economic 
past. 

Former President Hoover in a letter to 
the Senate Finance Committee said: 

The greatest danger to all civilization lies 
in the possibility that the United States will 
impair its economy by drains which cripple 
our productivity. Unless this one remain- 
ing Gibraltar of economic strength is main- 
tained, chaos will be irievitable over the 
world. 

Now, with all this at our door, the ad- 
ministration is requesting the American 
people to support them in another pro- 
gram of insane spending without looking. 

This simple truth was recently stated 
by Jacob Viner, professor of economics at 
Princeton University, in an essay en- 
titled “America’s Lending Policy,” as 
follows: 

As between great powers, it is not the cred- 
itor status but rather the possibility of re- 
fusing to be a creditor which is a potential 
source of political strength. A loan, once 
granted, yields no direct fruit beyond those 
specified in the bond—and often, as we know, 
not even much of that. Loans, once granted, 
rarely command gratitude. * * * Once 
the loan is transferred, moreover, the power 
shifts from the creditor to the debtor, since 
the withholding of repayment can be made 
to exercise the same manner of influence as 
the withholding of loans. From the point of 
view of influence on foreign policy, there- 
fore, past loans should be regarded as water 

.over the dam, and the potency of finance as 
an instrument of diplomacy—or of strategy— 
should be appraised in terms of our com- 
mand over the granting of new loans. 


Thus we have not assumed leadership— 
we have surrendered leadership by an 
impracticable and uncontrolled spend- 
ing policy. 

The conclusion seems irrefutable that 
as the result of our rate of giving and 
lending we are overexporting goods and 

annot continue at such a rate with our 
present production and consumption 
without further evi! consequences to our 
stability. 

American foreign policy should take as 
its standard the national interest of our 
country in the meaning of national se- 
curity and the preservation of peace. It 
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ought to give up ideological objectives 
which are in contradiction to that con- 
ception of the national interest and 
which, furthermore, may be unattainable 
or may only be attainable at the price of 
war. It should marshal the national 
energies behind a foreign policy clearly 
defined and capable of wholehearted 
support by the American people in the 
light of their national traditions. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a resolution passed by the City Council 
of Seattle, Wash., protesting the passage 
of Senate bill 1459—Cain-Russell bill— 
and the provisions of H. R. 3492—Wolcott 
housing bill: 

Resolution No. 14774 


Resolution protesting the passage of 
Senate bill 1459 


Whereas Senate bill 1459, known as the 
Cain-Russell bill, has been introduced in the 
Congress, which said bill provides for the 
mandatory sale of all permanent and tempo- 
rary war housing on or before a date certain; 
namely, December 31, 1948; and 

Whereas there are now in effect Federal 
laws which provide for the orderly and eco- 
nomic disposition of the war housing, which 
said laws are being well and properly admin- 
istered in the city of Seattle; and 

Whereas the present laws provide for the 
disposition of public housing after consulta- 
tion with local communities; and 

Whereas there is still an acute housing 
shortage in the city of Seattle and it is our 
considered opinion that said housing short- 
age would not be alleviated by the passage 
of the said Senate bill 1459, but on the con- 
trary the orderly solution of the housing 
problem in this city would be confused and 
severe, and economic and social problems 
would be thrown upon the community: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Seattle (the mayor concurring), That the 
city council go on record as opposing the pas- 
sage by the Congress of Senate bill 1459 
and/or H. R. 3492 (the Wolcott bill) as being 
detrimental to the best interests of the city 
of Seattle and this area; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the Washington 
congressional delegation and to the chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Passed the city council this 21st day of 
July 1947, and signed by me in open session 
in authentication of its passage this 21st day 
of July 1947. 

M. B. MITCHELL, 
President of the City Council. 
I concur in the above resolution. 
Wo. F. Devin, 
Mayor, 
Filed by me this 21st day of July 1947, 
Attest: 
W. C. THOoMAs, 
City Comptroller and 
Ex Officio City Clerk. 
By C. G, ERLANDSON, 
Deputy Clerk. 


A Layman Looks at United States 
Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address, A Layman Looks 
at United States Foreign Policy, made be- 
fore the Northwest Institute of Inter- 
national Relations held in Portland, 
Oreg., on June 19, 1947, by Palmer Hoyt, 
editor and publisher of the Denver Post: 

The address follows: 


A LAYMAN LOOKs at UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLIcy 


(By Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher, the 
Denver Post) 


Some years ago, in 1943 to be exact, the 
well-known columnist and historian, Walter 
Lippmann, published a book with a most 
intriguing title. It was United States 
Foreign Policy, Shield of the Republic. Mr. 
Lippmann, under that most interesting title, 
made, of course, a very excellent and in- 
teresting presentation. However, the book 
was written before the war's end and before 
the atomic bomb. Therefore, in a general 
way, I think he would agree that the sugges- 
tions made as to foreign policy for the 
United States would not be entirely relevant 
today. 

Mr. Lippmann did point out, however, in 
no uncertain terms, that the United States 
had lacked a foreign policy for 50 years or 
since the Spanish-American War, and thus 
the United States has found it most difficult 
to deal satisfactorily with foreign powers 
either in times of war or in times of peace. 

In a general way, the United States oper- 
ated under the Monroe Doctrine as laid down 
in 1823, which continued with obvious rami- 
fications up to the time of the Spanish- 
American War. 


DOCTRINE ISOLATIONIST 


The Monroe Doctrine was isolationist in 
effect, for it warned the world that the 
United States intended to be secure in its 
own hemisphere. That was feasible in the 
world of 1823. But in the twentieth cen- 
tury world it became obvious no nation 
could find security in an ocean barrier. 
Thus in a shrinking world we found our- 
selves without a foreign policy. 

This lack of foreign policy made it all but 
impossible for Woodrow Wilson to sell the 
League of Nations to this country, because 
we did not know what we wanted. It made 
it very difiicult also for Mr. Wilson to get 
in the war because we faced both British 
and German sea power, and it wasn’t until 
the issue was finally resolved on the side of 
submarines and the general threat of Ger- 
man aggression that we decided to throw our 
lot with the Allies. 


SECURITY REAL GOAL 


In Mr. Lippmann’s most engaging and 
erudite study, a point that is extremely ap- 
plicable today was clearly brought forth. 
Mr. Lippmann says: “So we must examine 
our national prejudices and we may begin 
by asking ourselves whether peace, as so 
many say, is the supreme end of foreign 
policy. * * * At the moment it is obvi- 
ous that the survival of the Nation in its 
independence and its security is a greater end 
than peace. * * * If the logic of peace 
as the supreme national ideal leads to ab- 
surdity, then it must be a grave error to think 
and to say that peace is a supreme end, 
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They (1. e., national ideals) should 
; the serious purposes of the Nation, 
the vice of the pacific 





ideal is t 
: the true end of foreign policy. The 
end is to provide for the security of the 


in peace and in war 


TWO OBJECTIVES SAME 
This commentary by Mr. Lippmann is ex- 
sound However, today, the two cb- 
have met and are one 

Be use of the complexities of modern 
he atomic peace and ha- 
security become one and the same 
thi However, that does not mean that 
e must be sought, or can be found 
the narrow devices of nationalism. 
w that peace and security, if they are 
be found in this atomic age, must be at- 
ned through international agreement, 
That does not mean that we should sub- 
ye to any peace at the cost of unilateral 
1t or by abandonment of our obli- 
i or by subscribing to any one of the 

many Munichs that seem in the offing 
To do any of these things would be not cnly 
to eliminate the possible attainment of peace, 
but would eventually reduce us to slavery 
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( rmame! 


So, I think we can say as of 1947 that peace 
ational security are one and the same, 





ISSUES ARE CLEAR 

Presently I think everyone will agree that 
ve a desperate need to formulate a for- 
y so embracive 
yle, that it will furnish and fulfill the 
promise given in Mr. Lippmann’s title of 
1943, “United States Forcign Policy, Shield of 
the Republic.” 

Today the issues are only too clearly drawn, 
Initially it is perfectly obvious even to the 
dullest among us that the U.S.S. R. and the 

n s of America must agree and 
reach an accord if the world is to have peace. 

n other words, Russia and America are the 
only powers which by joint action could en- 
force multilateral disarmament, including 
enforceable decrees concerning the use of the 
bomb and other ultramodern weap- 
i ich threaten to put the human race it- 
self out of business. 
The difficulties surrounding any such vital 
agreement are plain. They appear not only 
in the past and present history of Russia, 
but in the basic difference in ideologies be- 
tween the two states now competing for world 
leader ship. 
Mr. Henry Wallace presses the claim as to 
Mr. Stalin and the Russian newspapers that 
communism, social democracy, and capital- 
ism can live in the same world side by side. 
Russia’s actions, particularly in recent weeks, 
would cause anyone with an open mind to se- 
riousiy doubt that statement. Particularly 
in view of the conduct of Russia since VE-day 
2 years ago, and more specifically in view of 
the statements made in the Problems of 
Leninism, 


lic , SO strong, so unmis- 









ted State 








LENIN SAW WAR 


n that book, which remains Stalin’s prin- 
cipal theoretical work, and as such as a basic 
document of international communism, Sta- 
lin endorsed this passage from Lenin: 

“We are living not merely in a state, but in 
a system of states, and it is inconceivable 
that the Soviet Republic should continue to 
exist for a long period side by side with im- 
perialist states. Ultimately one or the other 
must conquer. Meanwhile a number of ter- 
rible clashes between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” 

If there is any doubt that-the above quo- 
tation still represents the Soviet view of the 
world conflict, bear in mind that Dictator 
Stalin restated it no longer ago than the 
spring of 1945. Notwithstanding recent in- 
terviews which seem to contradict this belief 
in the inevitability of conflict, it may be seen 
as a basic motive in Russia’s aggressive crea- 
yng her western bore 
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question of 
democracy can abide s 


of this new “wave of the 





RED INTENTIONS OBVIOUS 





Russia’s intentions toward countries with 
any type of popular government as evidenced 
by the recent coups in Bulgaria and Hungary 
are quite obvious. The Communist “gaul- 


eiter” in Austria recently made it 
to Leopold Fig] and the other d 
members of the Aust 
the Russians have in 

In the case of Austria tl 
tion of Russia’s intolera 
socialism except her 01 
as an intended victim of 
rush, stands as proof that the central con 
is not capitalism versus socialis 
flict is rather freed versus t 
It is the world of many democratic ideas ver- 
sus the Soviet one idea 

Everyone is familiar with the recent coup 
in Hungary (every Henry 
Wallace who doesn't believe a rd he reads 
in the American press). But what preceded 
that famed coup d'etat? 


ulte clear 


ir 
ily elected 























that is, save 


TRIAL DESCRIBED 

I would like to quote from a letter 
from my son, Palmer Hoyt Jr., 
to that unfortunate country in 

“DeaR Dap: The problem of writ 
Hungary is very complex for me. I try very 
hard to be completely impartial, but I have 
come up against somet here that I have 
never run into before he whole situation 
is so contrary to anything that I have ever 
seen or experienced, that i : me 
to sit down and write it 

“I went to the trial 


received 

















of the Committee of 
Seven, the opening day. It was quite evi- 
dent that these people g 
convicted. When the Russians ‘liberated’ 
Hungary in 1945, they established people's 
courts. They have no juries, no prosecutors 
These men are tried by one of these. The 
judge does the examining There are four 
other men—members of the. four important 
political parties, on the court. Eventually 
these five men decide as to whether or not 
the accused die, go free, or go to prison 

“In this trial, the defense had about 3 
days to prepare its case, to read the evidence. 
The defense attorneys were not allowed to 
talk alone with the defendant 

“The Communists in Hungary control all 
the police. It is so monstrous and so simple 
that it is hard to comprehend, or to even 
think about.” 

OPPOSITION NUMB 

“Frankly, I don't like to write about it. I 
talk to people. The newspapermen I talk 
to say that communism is coming in full 
blast. It certainly looks like it. Others say 
that this is democracy. These are Com- 
munists and leftists 

“It may be democracy, but it’s not the kind 
of democracy that I can understand. The 
Smalliholders are either numb or they are 
lackadaisical. The explanation I get from 
our American political ot hey 
are afraid to make a definite decision. The 
rightists are afraid to take a definite stand 
é 


against the Communist and the other 


were going to be 








ervers is that they 








leftists say the Smallholders Party 
is crammed with Horthy people—trait 
Fa ho fought gainst the Allies 





This is part-ally 
Horthy regime, i } 
and under the Communist you can't be 
against me—you've got to be for me or dead 

“This 10 percent minority of Cor t 
is taking over the country right in front of 
the people who are the majority—and the 
major isn’t doing anything about it 

“It is almost impossible to believe that a 
party which alone controls more than 50 
percent ot the seats in the legislative body 
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RUS AN PEOPLE LAUDED 

There n r has been any doubt s 
Russia's ¢ cel f ty t ‘ with 
c ilis That bee € dow t 

When one talks about Russia, there 1 l 
grave danger that he w by 1e be < . 
sidered a warmonger, that is, unless he sub- 
scribes 100 percent to everythin that the 


Russians 
Henry 


lated pl 


to none 








peopie 

who b 

for the 

ality | 

in the way the Russian people—the 
peasants and mers—treated the Ger- 
mans even after y had i ded y 


Russia.” 


They insisted on feeding these Germans 
these “supermen” who had threatened to 
Wipe-them from the face of the earth, and 
when questioned by their political me I 
the Russian people gave as a excuse that 


these men were hungry 








+ ct + + + 1e Ru S I ° 
peace vi folk nfor- 
l e or I do w 1 
Ihe furthe nd more grim 
e Russian people and tl 
itellite states are under the 
ig hiera which 
€ ces its will b f t pe efficie 
ruthle a there is li e ¢ nce 
that or any people under the 
dom soo! be ble t expre 








them 


Actu 





connection, I woul¢ 
hitherto unpublished e 


Wilson: 





There is one thing y I have a great enthu- 
siasm about, I might almost say a reckles 
enthusiasm, and that is human liberty The 
individual is indispensably the original, the 

t, of liberty. There is no such thing 


first fac 
as corps 


rate liberty. 


I Liberty belongs to the 
individual or it 


does not exist.” 


NOT A DEMOCRACY 

That is a subject, human freedom 
I find the Communists, fellow trav 
Mr. Wallace, Ar ‘a’s No. 1 dreamer and 
principal apologist for Russian totalitarian- 
ism, strangely unwilling to talk about 

And yet I believe that Mr. Wallace and 
those “good Americans” who never make 
about a foreign matter unti 
rty line from their copy « 
or their local 
> United St 


which 
lers and 








they get th 
the Daily 
do the 








The ¢ f f € 1 of the war 
and e arri nic e created 
a frig ul « f I er before 
kr nin m 5,000 3 ( rded - 
tory. Neves ir 1 re 
that i ne p l irc ipsete 
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And in the mad onrush of science it is 
: tor There are other 


ic bomb 


c weapons announced or indicated, such 
ri cal warfare, supersonic planes, 
and more devastating incendiary 
t 

( few d ) Drew Pearson, quoting 
Army uthority, referred to Russian 
that would now shoot 1,800 miles 
deadly accuracy, and “shooting star” 
irplanes equally efficient and effective as 
th developed by us. He also referred 
to Russia's possession of 300 bombers with 

flying range of 15,000 miles. 

Within the week also Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney, formerly MacArthur's air commander, 
referred to potential weapons as deadly as 
the bomb in the form of controlled off range 

ht and sound waves with an unbelievable 


lethal potential against human life. 
TIME RUNNING OUT 
Yes, we all must admit that time is running 


out, and that the sands of sanity are rapidly 
dropping from the international hourglass. 
As a matter of fact, Drew Pearson in his 


broadcast not only made the remarks which 
I have attributed to him, but also quoted his 
source as warning United States officials of 
the potential of a war in 1 year or 2 years. 

rhere is little time to lose. It is clear 
that we have squandered a great deal of time. 
America has survived victoriously in two 
major wars, neither of which she Was pre- 
pared to wage at the time they were joined. 

In these two wars, because of the vast dis- 
tances of seas and land, America had a de- 
fensive lag in time which we cannot hope 
for in this atomic age. 

rr 

Unfortunately for the world and history, 
the United Nations charter was written be- 
fore the atomic bomb became a fact. I say 
again as I said on August 7, 1945, that the 
President of the United States should de- 
mand a reconvening of the United Nations 
to write e charter as streamlined as the 
bomb and as modern as the other weapons 
of death which have come into being since 
the charter was solemnly signed at San 
Francisco. 

But I have no hope nor have you that 
such an obvious thing will be done. You 
may remember that the late great Justice 
Holmes in one way or another was wont to 


remark that he was continually astonished 
at the failure of brilliant minds to recog- 
hice the obvious. 


However, there is what seems to me, as a 
layman, to be a ray of hope dawning on the 
international sky, and that is the much 
maligned and misunderstood Truman doc- 
trine 

TRUMAN DOCTRINE DEFINED 

I say and believe that the Truman doc- 
trine properly expanded and properly ap- 
plied could be that United States foreign 
policy which would be the shield of the Re- 
public and the buckler of the world. 

In its present form, what is the Truman 
doctrine? As I see it, it is simply this: A 
statement that the United States will not 
refuse aid to any threatened country which 
wishes to preserve its freedom. 

What's wrong with that? 

I find very little wrong with it unless we 
in this country which was born of man’s 
desire for freedom are ready to abrogate that 
very freedom for which our forefathers 
fought so grimly; unless we are ready to ad- 
mit that freedom is a vain and foolish thing. 

rhe Truman doctrine—let us call it rather 
United States foreign policy—is undergoing 
an expansion which has been greeted with 
hope and enthusiasm by the still free na- 
tions of western Europe. The principle pro- 
claimed in the Harvard speech of Secretary 
of State Marshall is of great importance. 
Secretary Marshall has called upon the nae 
tions of Europe to collaborate in drafting 
their own plans of reconstruction, to which 
the United States would lend its economic 
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strength. The implications of this proposal 
are tremendously significant. First, it points 
Europe back on the road to self-reliance. 
Second, it offers hope that American aid will 
be used most effectively for the ends we seek 
in our foreign policy. Finally, it points the 
way to a peaceful collaboration among the 
nations of Europe. 


POLICY NEEDS SELLING 


I'll admit, however, that the Truman doc- 
trine needs not only to be expanded but to 
be sold to the world. In this connection an 
article in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post by Ernest O. Hauser is highly 
relevant: 

“Ideas will have to be fought with ideas. 
It is hard to convey to Americans that the 
people of Europe are more starved for ideas 
than for bread, but it is nevertheless true. 
In our attempt to hold the line against Rus- 
sia in Europe, we have not even begun to 
use ideological weapons. Recently, in Frank- 
furt on the Main, I spent a day discussing 
the Communist surge with a top-ranking 
American business executive who had just 
completed a swing through Germany and 
who was distressed at what he termed the 
‘unconditional surrender’ of the western 
powers in the ideological field. ‘I had al- 
ways thought,’ he said, ‘this democracy of 
ours was a pretty good thing. Why isn’t 
everybody selling it?’ 

“While most of our ideological outposts 
in Europe, thus far, consist of tucked-away, 
inadequately staffed and supplied informa- 
tion centers and reading rooms, struggling 
along on puny budgets, the sledge-hammer 
blows of Soviet propaganda fall everywhere. 
William Benton, United States Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, recently 
charged that the propaganda amounted to 
‘psychological warfare’ now being waged on 
a world-wide front against us. Moscow is 
currently reported spending as much on 
political advertising—mostly in Europe—as 
the rest of the world combined, and every 
ruble pays dividends. And throughout Eu- 
rope, Moscow can depend on the superb or- 
ganization of the Communist Party, on Com- 
munist domination of organized labor— 
already a fact in such pivotal countries as 
Italy and France.” 


WHY THE DEBATE? 


All of these things are well known. And, 
in view of this situation, it is amazing that 
there is even any debate in Congress over 
the Voice of America or the general State 
Department cultural plan as endorsed by 
Marshall and Eisenhower. 

There should be no question in anybody’s 
mind but that we must have an adequate in- 
formation service to penetrate those areas 
where our news services can’t penetrate to 
tell the world how we live in America, about 
our automobiles and our gadgets, about our 
civil liberties and the freedoms we enjoy. 
Speaking of our freedom, may I answer in 
advance the fellow-traveler line that we have 
no freedoms in America; that I refuse to 
believe that everything is right in Russia 
because some things are wrong in Georgia. 


TRUTH BEST WEAPON 


It is almost inconceivable that the same 
Congress that voted $400,000,000 to activate 
the Truman doctrine initially with aid to 
Greece and Turkey should refuse to tell the 
world about it as a very practical part of that 
Same doctrine. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that most of the men who are actively oppos- 
ing the Voice of America in the House of 
Representatives are the same men who 
thought you could do business with Hitler. 

It is interesting also to note the public 
flinching from any type of propaganda; those 
who so recoil forget that the greatest propa- 
ganda in which the United States can indulge 
is the truth itself, and if we could but sell 
the world on the truth of what we are doing 
in this country we would have gained a long 





march in our objective of peace and under 
standing. 
IV 


In view of a world situation which no one 
can predict, and about which there can on! 
be guessing, it is almost unbelievable tha: 
we are disarming so rapidly; in fact, I dou! 
if our people generally understand how wea! 
ened is our condition at the present tim 
Certainly the Truman doctrine will mean | 
tle unless the world can see that we are p 
pared for any emergency. 

Currently we have it on the authority o! 
some of the ablest men in the United States 
constituting the President’s Advisory Com 
mission on Universal Training, headed by D: 
Carl T. Compton, that our military forces a: 
but a hollow shell. 

Dr. Compton's committee went further. It 
said that weakness is an invitation to cx 
termination, and that we might expect 
fatal sneak attack within 10 years 

The cost of the universal military trainin 
program as advocated by the Commission 
amounts to $1,750,000,000 a year. It scems ; 
small sum in view of the $300,000,000,000 we 
spent on the last war, and an even smaller 
sum when we think of the awful results that 
the sneak attack mentioned by the Commis- 
sion might bring. 


WHY AID ENEMIES? 


In the area of armed might it is stupid 
and criminally so, even to think of reveal- 
ing our atomic formula unless we Nave at 
least reasonable safeguards as agreed upon 
between nations. 

The Truman doctrine clearly specifies eco- 
nomic aid to countries in distress, but if we 
are interested in self-preservation we must 
withhold American goods and money from 
any country which will not tell us to what 
purpose this money and these goods are to 
be put. 

To illustrate, one of the marks of shame 
on our national record should be the fact 
that we permitted Yugoslavia to be the 
principal beneficiary of UNRRA aid when we 
were supplying 72 percent of that aid. 

Because, despite the wails of Fiorello La- 
Guardia the indisputable fact remains that 
we did make it possible for Yugoslavia under 
Tito, the Stalin stooge, to develop a standin 
army estimated up to 800,000 men, an un- 
friendly and dangerous army. 

Let no one think that we can abandon to 
any degree the United Nations. I agree that 
we must support fully the United Nations 
and the principle of world organization as a 
final and ultimate hope of permanent peace. 
I say this, but I say that we should give this 
support with or without Russia. Our com- 
plete and continued support of the United 
Nations must of course be a permanent and 
enduring part of United States foreign policy. 

It ‘s vital to our over-all objective that our 
State Department, as a matter of foreign pol- 
icy, give all aid to our three great news serv- 
ices, the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and the International News Service, so that 
they can get more clients and increase their 
international network. Thus, objective news, 
American style, will be spread further 
throughout the world. It is also important 
that similar aid be given to the press in 
general, which covers magazines, radio, and 
motion pictures, as well as newspapers, in 
the distribution of their products through- 
out the entire world. 

And in the same connection it is vital 
that we, as a country, seek as a matter of 
permanent policy all possible unilateral and 
multilateral agreements to the end that cen- 
sOrships may be eliminated and communica- 
tions facilitated. 


TRADE IMPORTANT 


I do not think that anyone here or any- 
one in this country who has given the matter 
any thought has any faint or lingering idea 
that taese United States can long continue to 

xist as an island of prosperity in a world- 
wide sea of poverty and human distress. And 
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» about as a result of the four 





6, 1941. The charter itself was 
ed and drawn up aboard the United 
cruiser Augusta on August 14, 1942. 

> to the waiting and troubled world 

like a tonic. Whether or not Russia 

i subscribe to it, no one Knew. How- 

ever, the Russians did reluctantly subscribe 
iples of the charter. Then days 
marched on. The Atlantic 
ena Carta of confidence and 

k the little pcople of 

rid was d out of the window 

Winston Churchill, who said, “I did 

become the King’s First Minister to sit 

the liquidation of the British Empire.” 
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REAFFIRM PRINCIPLES 
Then a few months later, Mr. Roosevelt 
the poor old charter another boot when 
d, when asked about the original docu- 
“We didn't even bother to write it 
vn.” A more supreme piece of casuistry 
never come to my attention. 
Make no mistake, the principals of the At- 
ic Charter and the “four freedoms” must 
in our foreign policy and the world must 
w it 
We must go back and reaffirm our stead- 
fast adherence to the principles set forth in 
t] antic Charter. There we proclaimed 
“hope to see established a peace which 
ll afford to all nations the means of dwell- 
g in safety within their own boundaries, 
vhich will afford assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.” 
To that principle of self-determination of 
Atlantic Charter, Russia solemnly agreed 
in the Declarati of Moscow in November 
1943. A mont later, at Tehran, Stalin 
ked forward with Roosevel rill 
to the day when all peoples of rld 
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live free lives, untouched by tyranny 

nd according to their varying desires and 
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d these pledges wer d again and 
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3, Yalta, a 
Francisco, and at Potsdam. 
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THE FOUR FREEDOMS 

too, we should recall our pledge as 

given by Fresident Roosevelt on January 6 
an address to Congress: 

“Tn the future days, which we seek to make 

ecure, we look forward for a world four 


essential human freedoms 
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We must meke clear to Russia that we 
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WHO CAN DISAGREE? 

Who will not agree that if the Truman doc- 
trine could be immediately enlarged to in- 
clude the 10 points to which I have alluded, 
that it would be an in diately effective in- 
strument of peace deyond our wildest dreams? 
Let me summar:ze those 10 vital points: 

1. The United States must make | wn to 
the whole world that she will give aid to 
threatened countries who wish to preserve 
their freedom 

2. This Nation must be kept so 








strong that 





she will command the respect of aggressors. 
Our atomic formula must not be divulged 
until reasonable safeguards are set up and 
agreed to betwe ! Y 

3. Am b fl 
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8. The principles of reciprocal trade must 
be reco nize d as sound and basic for intere 
national harmon, 

9. The United States must work positively 


toward implementiz the principles of the 
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Physical Fitness of American Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


INNER DA 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, during debate on the Federal 
school-lunch program the statement 
was made on several occasions that more 
than 50 percent of the men examined 
by selective-se:vice board were found 
physically unfit for military service, 
being due to mal- 











their physical defect 
nutrition at the time they were growing 
up. 

I do not want ople throughout the 
world to think that we are a Nation 
of weakling To offset the tements 
meade during debate on the school-lunch 


program I insert the following quotation 





taken from the July issue of Good House- 
keeping: 
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fisheries commission similar to the high- 
ly successful! Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
e! Commission. 

The compact has been developed and 
approved by representatives of all of the 
Gulf States. The representatives at- 
tending the meetings were legislators, at- 
torneys general, and representatives of 
the conservation commissions. 

The compact has been recently rati- 
fied by the States of Alabama and Flor- 
ida. It provides that Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas may also join, but im- 
poses no obligation whatsoever on any 
of those States until they see fit to join. 
It is expected, however, that these States 
will ratify the compact at the next ses- 
sion of their legislatures. 

It has been the policy of this Congress 
to encourage the States to handle prob- 


lems of this type rather then seek a solu- 
tion through Federal authority or in- 
terference. The Council of State Gov- 


ernments has long urged the States to 
set un the proper agencies whether they 
be on a regional basis or otherwise to 
handle problems of this type. 

Each State which ratifies the compact 
will have three representatives on the 
interstate commission, the head of the 
State administrative agency responsible 
for the conservation of fisheries re- 
sources, a member of the State legisla- 
ture, and a citizen interested in marine 
fisheries appointed by the governor. 

The Interstate Fisheries Commission, 
established by the compact, is empow- 
‘red to inquire into and report on 
methods, practices, circumstances, and 
conditions relative to the prevention of 
depletion and physical waste of the Gulf 
fisheries. It is to promote the develop- 
ment of a joint program for the protec- 
tion of fisheries. It is empowered also 
to recommend the coordination of State 
police power and to diaft and recom- 
mend legislation to further the basic 
purposes of the compact. The United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service is des- 
ignated the primary research agency of 
the Commission and would cooperate 
with comparable agencies in each of the 
compacting States; this being incorpo- 
rated under H. R. 4365, which I intro- 
duced Thursday. 

It is believed early congressional ac- 
tion in giving consent to this interstate 
compact will mean much to the future 
of the Gulf fishing and related indus- 
tries and would further the States’ con- 
trol over their offshore resources. 
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Displaced Persons of Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


ON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
July 7, the President urged the Congress 
to give special attention to legislation 
which would revise immigration quotas 
temporarily, or provide other special 
means, to allow a substantial number of 
those unfortunates we call displaced per- 
sons to enter this country. 
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Objections to this legislation are heard 
in many quarters. To my mind, they 
represent a total amnesia on the part 
of the objectors to the historic and gen- 
erous helping hand offered by the United 
States to the oppressed of the world. 
This amnesia, unfortunately, seems to be 
pervasive enough to preclude an under- 
standing of the situation itself. 

The hard, cold facts are that the dis- 
placed persons now in European camps 
are a deterrent to our attempts to bring 
order out of economic chaos, and a drain 
on the resources we are able to devote to 
such attempts. They stand today as 
evidence, if you will, that we are moving 
only half-heartedly to fulfill our prom- 
ises, made during the war, to assist and 
help in the rehabilitation of those who 
would make sacrifices in the war against 
a@ common enemy. 

It is true that the United States does 
not have the capacity now to assimilate 
an influx of foreign populations in un- 
limited numbers, but that is not pro- 
posed. It is true that what we formerly 
encouraged and solicited, we have in re- 
cent years limited and discouraged, as a 
matter of national policy. But that 
policy of recent years was not formu- 
lated with callous disregard for the 
plight of homeless and dispossessed per- 
sons whose plight was brought anout by 
war. It was formulated as an expression 
of self-interest, not necessity, at a time 
when this Nation had not assumed its 
position as one of two leading nations of 
the world. From policies undertaken 
during tranquil years of secure, isolated 
peace and plenty, we can draw no 
guidance now in making policies for an 
insecure peace, when the mantle of lead- 
ership rests uneasily on our unaccus- 
tomed shoulders. Every step, domestic or 
foreign, we take, now and in the future, 
must be taken only after mature consid- 
eration of the effect it will have on that 
leadership, which is now ours for better 
or for worse. Each act of selfishness, of 
hesitation, of obstruction, placed in the 
path of that leadership not only under- 
mines the basis of our role but causes us 
to lose face in the eyes of those nations 
which have joined their destiny with 
ours. Conversely, each act of boldness 
and unselfishness strengthens our lead- 
ership and gives us the opportunity to 
illustrate to the world our faith in the 
vigor and competence of our democracy. 

From the events leading up to the late 
war, it takes no effort to draw the obvious 
conclusion that misery and hopelessness 
and lack of faith are the most potent 
and prolific breeders of war. There is a 
point reached by men and women who 
have lost their hope at which promises— 
fantastic promises—mace by demagogs 
seem to offer sclution for their fate; yet, 
if those men and women who believe 
those promises had a single reason to 
reflect upon them, they would perceive 
their basic falseness. Recent examples 
of such promisors include Hitler and 
Mussolini. And from the examples cited, 
their memory and the memory of all 
they wrought so fresh in our minds, it 
takes little discussion to conclude that 
confiagrations anywhere in the world will 
so probably involve the United States as 
to be almost a certainty. 

Entirely apart from the moral and po- 
litical considerations so ably presented 


by President Truman, we will do well to 
reflect upon the possible consequences 
of the continued existence of displaced 
persons as such. So long as there is in 
the world such a situation, so long wil] 
there be an open sore ready at any time 
to become raw and infected with that 
now more deadly disease—war. To pre- 
vent any excuse for another war happen- 
ing should be our first consideration as 
Members of the Congress, entrusted with 
that obligation by the people of the 
United States. 

Believing that it is conceded that we 
have the obligation, then to use our ful] 
effort and resources to achieve the end 
is no less than our plain duty. To reach 
the solution of the problem, it will be 
necessary to act in concert with other 
nations, but the first steps should be 
undertaken by an acknowledged leader 
whose resources can insure success or 
failure. Immediate remedies, though 
they be only temporary solutions, are 
needed so that we will not again be 
haunted by the expression, “too little 
and too late.” I am pleading now for 
immediate action, stopgap action, to 
show the displaced persons and the world 
our sincerity, good faith, and willingness 
to assume our share of the responsibil- 
ity in relieving this situation. The Strat- 
ton bill seems to be the best of the tem- 
porary solutions put forward. 

The objections to the entry of a limited 
number of displaced persons into the 
United States are on several grounds: 
that our economy will be upset; that our 
precarious housing situation will be that 
much further from solution; that there 
is still too much to do for our own citizens 
before we help others; that isms for- 
eign to democracy will be imported; that 
the persons who would enter are obnox- 
ious on the basis of race or religion—yes; 
I have heard these shocking sentiments. 
Partially to answer these arguments, I 
point to our great and gallant neighbor, 
Canada. Without fanfare, she has given 
haven to a number of displaced persons, 
and the results of her unselfish action 
have been encouraging. Her economy 
has not been upset, her housing situation 
is no more acute than before the entry 
of these people, and the answer is that 
grateful countrymen of those allowed to 
enter have assumed the burden of seeing 
that these dire predictions, outlined 
above, do not come to pass. So here, as 
provided in the Stratton bill, the priority 
granted to displaced persons who are rel- 
atives of American citizens and war vet- 
erans would make a small adjustment 
proportionately smaller. 

To the argument that there is still 
much to do for our own citizens, one can 
only say “amen,” grateful that those who 
now advance the argument realize this 
fact, though formerly some seemed blind 
to it. There is much to do in the way 
of providing adequate housing, or finding 
an equitable solution to ease the hard- 
ship caused by the high cost of living, of 
advancing reclamation projects to re- 
claim wasteland and prevent recurrence 
of floods such as we have recently experi- 
enced, and others of equal importance. 
But it seems that such an argument 
merely begs the question, citing the ex- 
pense and dislocation of such a pitifully 
small immigration. Certainly, there will 
be no more expense involved in trans- 
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mnorting these displaced persons here 
n in maintaining them abread in 
5s: it is not beyond the realm of pos- 
» that the skills they possess, un- 
broad, could assist in the solution 
Their 








( pressing domestic problems. 
d production and purchasing power 
id not cause a break-down in our 
omy. Certainly, in this great, broad 
d there is the ability to assimilate a 
! her of these displaced persons 
ke them once more useful citizens of 


to improve the moral 


nd an 
vandaing act 


world, end 
r of this Nation by an ou 

of unselfishness. 
ition to this plan, it is said 
the displaced persons will bring 
h them isms repugnant to our polit- 
l beliefs. In that connection, it is im- 
portant to understand just who 
yple are, and why they are displaced. 
For sake of brevity may 1 say briefly that 
the vast majority of these people are 
those who were arrested by the 
Powers for their dangerous political be- 
liefs, dangerous because politically they 
understood and were repulsed by the 
basic philosophy of fascism. Their ab- 
horrence of any kind of state dictator- 
hip has made them suspect by those who 
advocate communism. Many come from 
behind the iron curtain, and refuse to re- 
turn cut of fear of the same political 
persecution they knew under the Fascist 
powers. Further to allay fears is the 
careful screening with which we will be 
able to prevent entry of those undesir- 
able on any ground. But simply because 
some undesirables might escape detection 
very poor reason to deny the 


In oppo 





these 


Awic 
AAALS 


seems 
mony. 

To advance the excuse that we should 
not permit these persons to enter the 
United States because of undesirability 
based on race and/or religion does no 
more than reflect the warped and un- 
American attitude of him who advances 
it. From us, it deserves no answer; but 
if answered, only contempt. Such an 
argument deserves no further considera- 
tion because it is patently and openly 
demogogic, unworthy of countenance by 
this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the plight of these des- 
perate people presents the strongest 
argument for action on our part. The 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Illinois is in the finest tradition of Amer- 
ican willingness to extend a helping 
hand, to stand before the world as the 
haven for the oppressed. The greatest 
assistance we have it in our power to of- 
fer these displaced persons is hope; it 
would ill become a great, proud, and 
wealthy Nation to withhold that which is 
so inexpensive to it, but which is more 
precious than gold to them. 





Brooklyn Trust Co. Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 





RecorD, I include the following state- 
men 








STATEMENT OF THE UNITED OFFICE AND PROFES=- 
SIONAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, THE 
ERCOKLYN TE cE 
The effects I -Hartley law 

have ¢ dy 1 in Br n, 

N. Y. e,a ih usec in- 

timidat ore d ( ) en to 



















( Ol l employees 
lk 1 over the F 3 
ve I C a > of the few 
Oo! C ntry b 1 1S 
C i to ¥v i 
wi Lis I l the 
Un r i 1 Wor T Ol 
Am 
\ ct a three 1 1 
m 1 r with 17 ye 
s¢ it warning. Union 
n ! red to inferior |} - 
tions. re d to meet with the 
union to disc the firin he bank re- 
fused to discu n istment n wages 
althougr: rs \ e jobs require l 
r r ve l e as $30 
n proy d the u of the 
mayors c¢ lab rel 1¢ or the 
New York State Media 1 Board, but the 
bank refused. 
Tne workers, in the face 


trary and discr ran 
of just wage incre: » had 
They went out on strike 








They threw peaceful picket lines in front 
of the bank's br These picket lines 
were met by squads of armed police In 





front of the bank's main office, in a brutal 
k that made the headlines of the Na- 

1S press, one union member was so badly 
beaten by the police that he was 
ized. 





hospital- 


Three unions memb including the 








vice president of the national organization, 
were taken to jail. 

Spontaneous and mounting community 
protest stopped the police brutality. But it 
has not made any change in the attitude of 
the Brooklyn Trust Co. When the New York 


State Board of Mediation requested a con- 
ference the union was there. - The bank arro- 
gantly refused to send a representative. All 
of the striking employees have been notified 
by the bank that y are fired 

The Brooklyn Trust Co. workers have not 
given up. They are continuing their ficht. 
They have behind them the support of decent 
thinking people in their community. 

But the giant corporation which is fight- 
ing them is supported by money and power. 
Inspired by the Taft-Hartley law. this cor- 
poration considers itself privileged to push 
its workers around, fire them after long and 
faithful service, and refuse to discuss their 
problems with them. 

















Problems of a 12-Year-Old Girl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always gratifying to learn 
of youngsters who take an interest in 
what is going on in Congress. It is fine 
for the youth of America to have confi- 
dence in their Government and in their 
duly elected Representatives. 

The other day, however, I received a 
letter from a 12-year-old girl. I don’t 
want her to lose faith in her Representa- 
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tive but Iam frank to admit that I found 
it exceedingly difficult to compose an 
adequate reply. I am inserting as part 
of my remarks this little girl’s letter as 
well as my reply thereto. 

If any of my colleagues have time dur- 
ing these busy days to compose a more 
adequate reply to this letter, I would 
appreciate hearing from you 


The letters follow: 








DEAR Sir: € ld y lt what I 
could d And some < children in my 
block I live on = Street and when 
my friend d I go to p i ne in e 
bac \ cl d ou the t 
\ c contin play base l 
Vv es t no cl ¢ >t V 
ZO ¢ in front | a I nd e e 
chased by d We » to 
the it is too f and is a \ 
lon \ 1 wish 1 uld d e me 
what Or could you tell me if ere's 
a law t such thin 

A r thing I would t you 
t t n us d 1 
m t I rl and t r 
m S e ist becau r 
m y all t t I would v 
much if u d e wl to ¢ r ) 
these girls 

R ctfully, 
(Age 2 ) 
JULY 23, 1947 

Dear —— 3 ry nice i 

me duri ( of the busie M - 


we ac so I have 1 had a « 
be t td d 1 
I uch a ie rd rve 
I to me, Joa you e f 
which 
} eb I Fo! 
I n b é } é 
1 d when r bu 
on they want bf ind Ll the 
So don't feel t bad that the boys cl > 
you away right now. Later th will be 
chasing after you 
But riously, I know you have a problem 


of finding a place to play. That's true of 
girls your age in most big cities 
in Washington we have many i 
laygrounds, but there just aren't 
for all parts of the city. That 
boys and girls have a long walk t 
just as you and your friends do. 

As to the other girls who don’t like it be- 
cause you don’t have as much money tospend 
as they think you should have, I wouldn't 
worry a bit about that. No doubt ycur 
mother gives you whatever she can afford 
and if you take that and use it wisely you 
needn't worry about what others think 

I know how you feel about that because 
some of us Congressmen are criticized by 
our friends because we are trying to save 
some of the taxes that your parents a 


Americans must pay. This year we didn’t let 











nd other 











the pecple who work for the it 
spend as much as they wanted id 
we were mean, just as some of the girls say 
your mothers are mean b eC t 
g n y all the tim but t didn 
worry 1 We know the G ment ¢ t 
sp i much “4s it h been i - 
ou ting us all into 1 we just 
had t ell the people \ I for 1 
G nent t they cot t have i 
m they wv 1 

N + 1e tha ? ~ t s 


m¢ ] and tell the re! 
your ft ve t I 
have ub! r ¢ t 
us C re d 
and ¥ i! 
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What About Monopoly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
iON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNI EE 
IN 7 HOt C REPRESENTATIVES 


1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 


not been } ble to secure any action in 
this Cc ress to prevent the alarming 
monopt c merger movement which is 
thi tening our free enterprise system. 
The Judiciary Committee of the House 


] rted a bill which would amend sec- 
n 7 of the Clayton Act and prevent 


{ unhealthy trend. The Rules Com- 
I ee. however, refused to allow con- 
ration of the measure. Let us hope 


be high on the agenda for 
session of 


that it will 
co! leration in the next 








C 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include 1 editorial of the Washington 
Pp of July 26 which explains the issue 

iccinctly. The editorial is as follows: 

MONOPOLY 

Cc re is about to adjourn without tak- 
i) ‘ n on a bill to amend the Clayton 
LC ) to permit the Federal Trade Com- 
I n to proceed against corporate mergers 
1 unduly restrain trade or tend to create 
a monopoly. A few drys ego Representative 
KErSauver castigated Congress for its failure 
to plug loopholes in the ting law that 
enable corporations to acquire the as t of 





other companies and build up huge vertical 
and horizontal combines constituting a seri- 

ous threat to smaller competitors. 
Mr. KEFAUVER points out that the FTC has 
year in and year out vainly petitioned Con- 
for amendments to the law that would 





I ce it more effective. A recently com- 
pleted FTC survey of merger developments 
during the past few years reveals a degree 
of concentration that is truly astounding and 


in certain aspects alarming, owing to the fact 
that most of the mergers have been effected 
through purchase of small concerns by large 

) rs, of course, are 
r in gains in efficiency and 
the public. But there 


because of their 


tions some mere 






C le, resulting 
consequent benef to 
are types of mercers 








sheer size and other strategic advantages in 
effec t "le competition and lead to the 
c ppearance of small business not merely 
b bsorption but by elimination of com- 
] rs and destruction of the incentive to 
en e in new undertakings. In short, mer- 
§ are sometimes as instrumental in de- 


ying free enterprise as outright monop- 


That being the case, there is unodubtedly 


I 1 for revision of the law to enable the 


FIC to arrest the progress of mergers that 
¢ ite a threat to our competitive eco- 
nomic system. The FTC already has the 
] r to prevent a company from acquiring 
t! ck of another company if the purchase 


would lessen competition or tend to create 





% monop But the purpcse of the law 
is easily circumvented by the purchase of 
asse Passage of amendatory legislation 


would, therefore, not introduce any new prin- 
cip'te of control; it would merely make it pos- 
sible to carry out the intentions of our law- 
makers which have been thwarted by 
interpretative court decisions. 
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Presentation of Portrait of Hon. Hatton 
W. Sumners 


EXTENSION OF REMARE 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following proceed- 
ings of presentation of the portrait of 
Judge Sumners to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 
PROCEEDINGS IN THE HovUsE Jupiciary ComM- 
TE RcoM ON THE OCCASION OF THE 





P2EsENTATION TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE 

PontTraAIt OF THE HONORABLE HaTTON W. 

E Ss 

The Subcommittee on Arrangements was 
composed of the following subcommittee of 


the House Judiciary Committee, to wit: Ep 
Gossett, of Texas, chairman; Sam Hosss, of 
Alabama, and JOHN JENNINGS, of Tennessee, 
members. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
GOSSETT. 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY MR. GOSSETT 

My colleagues of the Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. Nathan Adams, and distinguished guests, 
as spokesman for the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, it affords me pleasure to wel- 
come all of you to this ceremony. We are 
happy to see in this overflow audience of 
distinguished visitors and friends of our 
former chairman, Hatton W. Sumners, the 
Attorney General of the United States, Hon 
Tom Clark, our United States Senators, Hon 
Tom Connally and Hon. W. Lee O’Daniel. We 
are also honored by the presence of Mr 
Justice Reed of the Supreme Court. You 
will note a full attendance of our commit- 
tee, which in itself is an expression of the 
esteem in which our former chairman, Hat- 
ton Sumners, is held. We are happy that 
he has honored us with his presence on this 
occasion. 

As master of ceremonies, I want to thank 
Mr. Nathan Adams, Mr. Waverly Briggs, and 
other distinguished residents of the city of 
Dallas, who are today presenting us with the 
elegant portrait of Mr. Sumners, which you 
observe hanging just above the chair of the 
presiding officer of this committee. This 
portrait is a token of the love and esteem 
in which Mr. Sumners is held by the people 
of Texas in general, and the people of Dallas 
and Dallas County in particular. Mr. Nathan 
Adams, who served as chairman of the Dal- 
las committee, has long been one of our 
leading Texans. He has for years been Presi- 
Gent of the First National Bank in Dailas, 
and a civic leader in the Southwest. I wish 
at this time to present to you Mr. Adams. 





REMARKS OF HON. NATHAN ADAMS 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the Judiciary Committee, ladies and gentle- 
men, it gives me great pleasure to attend this 
ceremony in honor of a distinguished citizen 
of Texas. 

The life of Hatton W. Sumners should be 
an inspiration to the youth of this Nation. 
He came up the hard way and through his 
life’s work he is regarded as one of the great 
constitutional lawyers of this country. He 
represented my district for over 30 years 
and was elected and reelected without mak- 
ing any speeches. It is true, maybe, that 
a lady scared him just a little and he de- 
cided to retire. [Laughter.] 

On his way to Texas he had to stay in 
my home town in Tennessee in order to 


catch a train and spent the night with prob- 
ably the only white Republican family 
the county. [Laughter and applause.| 

In presenting this portrait we do so knx 
ing that he has fulfilled every obli¢ation 
his people with fidelity and courage. ¥V 
hope he lives many more years to c 
on his great fight for constitutional gov 
ment, the preservation of which in the 
tegrity of its original conception by t 
founders of this Republic and its steadf 
and ardent support and defense by every- 
one who enfoys its benefits and is sustai 
in liberty by its stalwart protection, 
prise the paramount and absorbing duti 
of all true an? loyal Americans. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we are grateful for this audienc 


and realizing the pressure of official responsi- 
bil S upon you all-—here’s where I stop, 
Thank you, Mr. Adams, 








Ladies and gentlemen, I next present t 
you a man who has been ean able and d's- 
tinguished member of this committee f 
more than 10 years, the Honorable Sam Hoss 
of Alabama. 





ADDRESS OF HON. SAM HOBBS, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Hoses. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nath 
Adams, Mr. D. A. Hulsey, Mr. Ben Critz, and 
Mr. Waverly Briggs, representing the people 
of Dallas in this presentation of the portrait 
of Hon. Hatton W. Sumners to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it is my happy privilege as the 
designated spokesman of our committee to 
accept this princely gift from his friends and 
former constituents. 

Before I proceed, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my own and my party's deep 
appreciation of the gracious insistence of 
the chairman and the majority members of 
our committee that I as a member of the 
minority should represent the committee in 
accepting the portrait. 

Having been born in Dallas County— 
though in Alabama, not Texas—and having 
begun the practice of law in his native Ten- 
nessee, and having had the priceless privilege 
of sitting for 12 years at the feet of this 
Gamaliel, at least partially qualifies me to 
accept your gracious gift and attempt to 
voice the thanks of this committee to you 
men of Dallas. 

There is one amendment to the statement 
just made which I must concede. None of 
us who served on this committee under the 
leadership of Judge Sumners ever had a 
chance to do much sitting. Particularly is 
this true of me, for from the outset, because 
of my peculiar qualification, I was chosen as 
errand boy. I was in Alabama when I was 
elected by the House as one of the manavers 
on the part of the House to present the evi- 
dence substantiating the articles of impeach- 
ment against Judge Halsted Ritter. Upon 
my return, realizing that the House had 
acted upon the recommendation of Chair- 
man Sumners, I called on him to express my 
thanks. When I had done so, he said, “Now, 
boy, don’t you get the big head. Randolph 
and I talked it over. We knew that we had 
all the brains necessary to do this job. But 
we decided that we needed an errand boy 
and that you had the biggest feet in the 
committee, so we put you on to run errands.” 

Isn't it true that some of the genius of any 
exccutive manifests itself in putting others 














to werk? We worked our hearts out for him, 
and in doing so, learned to love him fer- 
vently. Isn’t that the way of life? Isn’t 


the only way we really learn to love by 
serving? 

That was certainly true of him. He loved 
you all from the beginning, but that love 
deepened into a consuming passion by serv- 
ing you. You put him to work. You kept 
him at work for half a century—glorifying 
Dallas. Not only in the mores of the cham- 


ber of commerce, but also as your repre- 












entative, your minister plenipotentiary, and 
ur envoy extraordinary. “Birds of a 
her flock together,” is just as true of con- 
nal representation as in the choice of 
nal friends. The Nation knows and 
vour district because you were the kind 
le ret} ented by Hatton Sumners. 
cnow you t, but know you well. We 
vou, because we first loved him. And 
m tho depths of that fervent devotion we 
» how to appreciate this new representa- 
of your Represent who, at the 
ht of his power and glory, relinquished 
ficial authority you had given him, to 
* the crown of private citizen—the only 
this Nation knows. In that apprecia- 
1 our words are weighted with unique 
nificance when we say we thank you. 







ative 






Proud of our chairmen 

We of this committee are proud of each 

the 40 men who have led us as chairman. 
Thanks to our distinguished colleague, Hon. 
Louts E. GraHamM, who has done prodigious 
I h and written a history of this com- 
we have the facts. Beginning with 
Charles J. Ingersoll, whose brother, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll later became chairman (the two 
Ingersoll brothers being the only two mem- 
bers of the same family who have had this 
distinction), Hugh Nelson, John Sergeant, 
Daniel Webster, Philip P. Barbour, and James 
Buchanan and running through the list to 
Hatton W. Sumners, who served longest, and 
the distinguished gentleman who now adorns 
the chair, Hon. Eart C. MICHENER, each has 
exercised the office with becoming dignity 
and honor, 


Proud of our committee 


This committee is also proud of its mem- 
bership. Three, Franklin H. Pierce, James 
Buchanan, and William McKinley, have been 
President. Three other members have been 
candidates for that high office, John Bell, 
Stephen A. Douglas, and John W. Davis. 
James S. Sherman became Vice President, 
while three others were candidates for that 
office, George H. Pendleton, Allen G. Thur- 
man, and John Sergeant. Seven were 
Speakers of the House, Philip P. Barbour, 
John Bell, John W. Jones, Michael C. Kerr, 
Thomas B. Reed, David B. Henderson, and 
Frederick C. Gillette. Three were candi- 
dates for that office, Timothy Pitkins, Samuel 
S. Marshall, and Joseph W. Bailey. Armi- 
stead Burt served as Speaker during the ab- 
sence of Speaker Winthrop. Three served as 
President pro tempore of the Senate, Allen G. 
Thurman, Isham G. Harris, and William P. 
Frye. Fifteen have been Cabinet members, 
Daniel Webster, James Buchanan, Edward 
Livingston, Charles Toucy, John C. Spencer, 
John Bell, William Wilkins, George W. Mc- 
Crary, George S. Boutwell, Thomas Corwin, 
Hilary A. Herbert, Edwin Denby, Charles A. 
Wickliffe, Nathan K. Hall, William L. Wilson. 
Two served as Solicitor General of the United 
Stutes, John W. Davis and James M. Beck. 
Twenty-two served in the diplomatic serv- 
ice, one as an Associatice Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Philip P. Barbour. Three were 
circuit court judges, 12 as district court 
judges, 4 as judges of Territorial courts. One 
became chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, and one chief 
justice of the United States Court of Claims. 
One became Judge Advocate General of the 
Union Army. John A. Bingham, who also 
served as special judge advocate in the trial 
of the conspirators against the life of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Several were Assistant Attor- 
neys General of the United States. Thirty- 
four were United States attorneys, 49 United 
States Senators, 37 State governors, while 
Romulus Saunders was defeated by one vote 
for the office of Governor of North Carolina. 
Twenty-five have served as State attorneys 
general. Ten have served as chief justice of 
their State supreme courts. Twenty-two be- 
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came justices of their State supreme courts. 
Four became presidents of colleges or uni- 
versities, and many were professors of note. 
More than 300 of the total mumber of 588 
filled, with honor and distinction, various 
minor offi 

Judge nners gave expre: 
satisfactio1 It was 
some years agc 


residents of the District of Columbi 












sion to our self- 
in the lengthy hez 





vote and a measure of self- ernment. 

had been holding these hearings for 3 weeks, 
frequently running into the night. The 
leading proponents including practically 
every president of dozens of local civic clubs, 
predominantly feminine, had read to us their 


testimony. Almost without 
statement had begun, like Paul before King 
Agrippa, eulogizing us and stressing the 
fortunate lot of the witnesses in ving the 
privilege of appearing before such an able 
and distinguished group of legislators. Fi- 
nally the representative of the CIO appeared, 
late at night id with the “Harvard accent” 
usually characterizing such chosen spokes- 
men, began, “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of this great committee, during the weary 
sessions of these long hearings 

thoroughly sympathetic with you gentlemen 
as Witness after witness piled eulogy on 
eulogy and read page after page of unctuous 
flattery. But I know that you gentlemen are 
far too astute and discerning to be swayed 
in the slightest degree from your high sense 
of duty by any compliments paid you.” At 
this point, Chairman Sumners broke in, 
“Buddy, if you have any papers to sell, you’d 
better sell ’em, for we take judicial knowledce 
of the fact that we are pretty damn smart.” 
This effectively cleared the atmosphere and 
sped the hearings after a gale of laughter had 
swept this crowded chamber, relieving the 
tension. 

This portrait will be cherished here as it 
hangs in this historic room, for we love the 
judge and you! It will always serve us as an 
inspiration; challenging us to remember the 
Sumners leadership, acclaimed through the 
years by his colleagues in the Congress, by 
Chief Justice Taft, who referred to him as 
“the best lawyer in Congress”; and, “the only 
man who ever overruled the Supreme Court”; 
by Senator William E. Borah, who wrote: 
“You had a delicate and difficult task to per- 
form, and you did it with fine judgment, 
good taste, and inspiring patriotism.” And 
again, “Your State will be proud of you for 
what you did and your country will always 
pe indebted to you. Congratulations, from 
your friend.” By Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull: “Let me take this occasion to express 
my deepest appreciation to you for your in- 
telligent interest in and exceedingly helpful 
attitude toward many of the most importan 
phases of our foreign affairs. This coopera- 
tion On your part has been of the greatest 
help and service to the State Department 
and to me personally.” By Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, in an article in Collier’s in 
1942: “As a result of a suggestion from Con- 
gressman atton W. Sumners, of Texas, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
who was very much concerned with cur ex- 
periences in the last war (he became a 
Member of Congress in 1913), I set up a War 
Frauds Unit in the Department of Justice in 
February 1942.” And in a personal letter, 
later: “The signing by the President of the 
antitrust legislation to speed the war effort 
leads me to take this opportunity of telling 
you how much we appreciate your assistance 
on this legislation. Your expert and wise 
handling of such war measures as the First 
and Second War Powers Acts and the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act will, I am sure, in 
the perspective of history, be found to be a 
marked contribution to our prosecution of 
this war.” 


exception, each 
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By Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 


who, when Under Secretary, wrote: “I wish 
to express to you the warm appreciat 1 of 


the War Department for the con uctive 
work you h 





ve done recently in carry the 
small-business bill to a successful c clu- 
sion in Congress. Your a ance in this 
n ter, as in many others, has been of eat 
value to the war effort. I am a! mindful of 
the good work you have done over > past 2 
years, in Congress and out of Cong to 


rouse the Nation to an awareness < ' 1e 
perils forced upon us by the ambit s of 
the dictators who control the Axis P y 
by the award of the American Bar A cla- 
tion medal for distinguished rvice t 








) 

Am 1 jJurisprudence—an unprec: nted 
al by Washi! n corresp who 
c h “the ables nd m - 
C in Cor - 
€ 

Not only was he held in such !1 lL € 1 
b th emin nt gentl 1 | 
Vv 1 né nal approbation 5 ined b 

On the occa n of the informal ~ 
t in the House of the completion of a 
quarter cent y of service in Coner f Hon 
Hatton W. Sumners—ConcressIona |} RD 
( April 7, 1938, pages 4982-4986—several 
of his colleagues made heartf< I Ks 
concerning his c reer There may be four d 
fuller treatment than propriety permits 


Again, on the day of the death of 
Seventy-eighth Congress, the honor that 
come to our committee and to C ; by 
the award of the American Bar Association 
medal to Judge Sumners, was called to the 
attention of the House and the speech of 
presentation quoted. CONGRFsSSIONAL RECORD 
of December 19, 1944, pages 9801 and 9802 

Judge Sumners, when it had to be done, 
could criticize. And he could be stern. But 
he always tempered his criticism with 
humor—that oil that keeps machinery run- 
ning. The philosophy, both of his private 
and public life, was that of the “God-fan, 
as he lov to call himself. He knows beyond 
cavil or question that God is the “Big Boss” 
and that neither life nor law can be good 
unless in consonance with His will and plan. 
As a pound of example is worth a ton of 
talk, his life and leadership will always be 
revered above all other emphasis because he 
lived and lives his philosophy. 

The Honorable Eart C. Micuener. of 
Michigan, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, when Mr. Gossett had 
thanked him and the committee for the 
privilege and hospitality which had been 
granted the group of donors from Dallas, 
and turned the gavel back to him, made 
@ gracious and graceful response, clos- 
ing by saying that althouch not on the 
program, the occasion would not 
plete without a word from Jud: 
ners. 

Judge Sumners began his remarks by 
saying that the portrait was a fine worl 
of art, by a great artist, but tha t would 


m= 






be com. 


©oum- 


have been better if the ad ] ve 
the gentleman for whom he was sitting 
while the work was progressing, that it 
should be made as little like him as pos- 


sible. 

He continued: 

I have not retired from public life. I wan 
to cooperate with the Members of Congre: 
who are working their lives out trying to d 
@ proper job for their country when ths 
are faced with the mightiest issues of al 
time. 

More depends on these men than on any 
other group in all the history of the ages. 


t 
s 
> 
I 
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T) e doing the best they can in an utter- 
ly ble situation. There is piled up 
] volum of stuff that ought to be 
left 1 the Etates and lIccal communitics. 
oO ] rs are ground down by little 

J brought here by people who 
\ t to get th ; done quickly and to es- 
( ! bility. 

I ha this edvantage: I'm not running 
{ om I don't have tolie. I'm not scared 
( body I've got a little money a1 
ability to live off of others. Under 
] iation there is not and cannot be the 
] 1 t » of manship there wculd be 
here if these men had the time to study the 


prob And this is a matter for 
the Nation to be concerned about. 





The Loyalty Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the following letter 
and statement from Assistant Secretary 
of Siate William Benton, in reply to my 
reauest for information concerning cer- 
tain personnel of the State Department 
whose loyalty has been questioned on 
the floor of the Hcuse: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 25, 1947. 
The Honorable JAMEs P. RICHARDs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Ricuwarps: In response to your 
request, I am sending you a statement com- 
menting on certain questions about the loy- 
alty of specific personnel in my area of the 
Department, raised by critics in Congress of 
the Department’s information program. 

I shall be glad to have you make whatever 
use of this material you see fit. 

Sincerely yours, 


JULY 21, 1947, 
To: Mr. Benton, Assistant Secretary of State. 
From: Howland Sargeant, Deputy to the 
Assistant Secretary. 
Subject: Criticisms of the loyalty of State 
Department personnel. 

Critics in Congress of the Department’s 
information program have raised questions 
about the loyaity of specific personnel work- 
ing on the information prcegram. Iam hav- 
ing every allegation investigated. 

Here is a report on the charges against 
four of our personnel made in the House of 
representatives. 

Since you are responsible for the work of 
these four persons, I am attaching a report 
on cach person, stating the allegations and 
the information which I have found, 





WILLIAM T. STONE 
Biographical sketch 

Stone, William T.—A. B., Reed College, 
Portland, Orog., 1922; graduate study, London 
School of Economics, University of London, 
1923; reporter, Portland Telegram, 1922; free 
lance correspondent in Europe, 1923; editor, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1924-33; vice 
president, and director Washington Burcau, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1933-41; assistant 
director, Board of Economic Warfare, 1943; 
director, Special Areas Branch, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, 1943-44; Special 
Assistant to American Ambassador, London, 
England, and Director, Economic Warfare 
Division, American Embassy, London, 1944- 
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45; member, Joint Intelligence Committee, 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, Washing- 
ton, 1942-45; Director, Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs. Departe- 
ment of State, since November 12, 1945. 
Comments on charges 
1. A critic stated that Mr. Stone was a 





member of the editorial board of Amcrasia, 
19 4 He added: “Chsirman of this 
board was Fredcrick Vanderbilt Field, now 


a recular columnist for the Daily Worker and 
a member of the Communist Party. Man- 
aging cditor was Philip Jacob Jaffe, indicted 
and fined for the possession of confidential 
Government decuments.” 

Two articles were quoted from Amerasia, 
one written by Frederick V. Field in Octcber 
1940, the other by Harriet Moore in January 
1940. The views in these articles were at- 
tributed to Mr. Stone. 

My information 

Amerasia was founded in March 1937 by 
a group of writers and scholars interested 
in the Far East. Mr. Stone was asked to 
serve on the editorial board because of his 
reputation as an independent expert on for- 
cign affairs and his position as vice presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Contributors to the magazine included 
many well-known authorities on foreign af- 
fairs, holding many different points of view, 
among them the following: Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, professor, international law, Yale Uni- 
versity; Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian 
Science Monitcr; Phillips Bradley, professor, 
Amherst College; Stanley K. Hornbeck, then 
Chief, Far Eastern Division, Department of 
State, later United States Ambassador to Hol- 
land; Arthur W. Hummell, Library of Con- 
gress; Kenneth W. Colegrove, professor, in- 
ternational law, Northwestern University; 
Roger S. Greene, vice president, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, director, China Medical 
Board, and former United States consul gen- 
eral at Hankow, China; Ernest O. Hauser, 
author and contributor to Saturday Evening 
Post, ctc.; Charles E. Martin, professor of his- 
tory. University of Washington; Chester H. 
Rowell, editor, San Francisco Chronicle. 

The purpose of the magazine was to serve 
as a forum for critical discussion of Ameri- 
can policy in the Far East representing a 
cross section of opinion. The editorial board 
never met as a whole and never functioned 
in the usual sense of an editorial board, since 
individual editors were scattered between 
Washington, Chicago, New York, etc. 

Between 1937 and 1941 Mr. Stone contrib- 
uted three articles, seven brief editorial notes 
and one book review to this publication. He 
received no compensation. A critical review 
of Mr. Stone’s writings reveals no trace of 
communistic leanings and reflect views which 
differed from those expressed by other mem- 
bers of the editorial group. The full list of 
articles and editcrial notes follows: 

Articles: Naval Bases and American Policy 
in Asia, volume I, No. 4, page 175, June 1937; 
The Navy as an Instrument of Diplomacy, 
volume II, No. 1, page 63, March 1938; The 
Navy and Its Strategic Problems, May 1940, 
page 111. 

Editorial notes and book reviews: American 
Naval Policy, volume I, No. 2, page 52, April 
1937; American Policy in Asia, volume I, No. 
7, page 292. Septemher 1937; China's Case 
Before the League, volume I, No. 8, page 338, 
October 1937; Neutrality and the Far East, 
volume I. No. 1, page 3, March 1937; Trend of 
American Foreign Policy, volume I, No. 9, 
page 386. November 1957; Fieet Maneuvers 
and Far Eastern Policy, volume II, No. 6, page 
275, August 1938; Neutrality anc the Far East, 
page 98, May 1939; America’s Problem of 
Vational Defense: Review of Ramparts We 
Watch by George Fielding Eliot, volume II, 
No. 10, page 505, December 1938. 

Mr. Stone resigned from the editorial 
board of Amcrasia in November 1941, 4 years 
before the editor of the magazine was in- 
dicted under the espionage act, 





2. A critic quotes out of the context three 
sentences written by Mr. Stone in the Sep- 
tember 1937 issue of Amerasia. He compares 
these sentences to the Communist Party line 
of 1937, as expressed by Earl Browder in an 
NBC broadcast on August 28, 1946. 

My information 

Neither the excerpts quoted, nor Mr. Stone's 
article as a whole, corresponds in any re- 
spect with the Communist Party line. On 
the contrary, a reading of the full article wiil 
show that Mr. Stone pointed out the case for 
invoking the Neutrality Act as laid down 
by Congress, in sharp contrast to the Com- 
munist Party line which at that time favored 
the sc ing of neutrality legislation and 
undertaking collective action “against the 
Fascist aggressors.” 

3. A critic states that Mr. Stone “is re- 
ported to have appointed George Shaw 
Wheeler, while Stone was in London for the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Wheeler has a 
long record of Communist offiliations and ac- 
tivities.” 






My information 

As head of the Economic Warfare Division 
of the American Embassy in London, Mr. 
Stone was not responsible for cither the ap- 
pointment or security clearance of FEA em- 
ployees in London. He was not responsible 
for the appointment or clearance of FEA per- 
sonnel assigned to the Army or other United 
States agencies in London. Mr. Whecler 
was sent to London by the FEA in Washing- 
ton fcr assignment to the United States con- 
trol group for Germany, as a civilian em- 
ployee of the Labor Division, headed by Col. 
David Morse. When questions were raised 
about Mr. Wheceler’s loyalty, Mr. Stone re- 
quested a reinvestigation of the charges by 
the Civil Service Commission. Pending re- 
view of the case by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Colonel Morse had to decide whether 
Mr. Wheeler should remain in London dur- 
ing the period of the investigation. Colonel 
Morse sought Mr. Stone’s judgment on this 
point and asked Mr. Stone whether he could 
vouch for Mr. Wheeler's loyalty. Mr. Stone 
replied that he did not have sufficient knowl- 
edge of Mr. Wheeler’s background to pass 
judgment on his loyalty but that in his opin- 
ion and to the best of his knowledge Mr. 
Wheeler was trustworthy. Mr. Stone’s state- 
ment was not given or received in lieu of 
security clearance. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, upon reinvestigation, declared Mr. 
Wheeler eligible for appointment to the 
United States Government service. 


HALDORE E. HANSON 
Biographical sketch 
Hanson, Haldore E.-—-Carleton College, 
bachelor of arts, 1934; teacher in Chinese 
colleges, 1934-47; Associated Press corre- 
spondent in China 1936-39; staff writer for 
Associated Press, Chicago, 1939-42; appointed 
divisional assistant in the Department of 
State February 19, 1942; executive assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary since December 
1944, 
Comments on criticism 


1. It was stated that the magazine Review 
of Reviews, February 1937, page 95, contains 
an article in which Mr. Hanson is referred to 
as “smuggler, soldier, and diplomat.” 

My information . 

As was later pointed out by the same critic, 
this magazine contains an article entitled 
“Smuggler, Soldier, and Diplomat.” Mr, 
Hanson is the author. The article describes 
the smuggling activities of the Japanese 
Army in north China. 

2. It was stated that during the war Mr. 
Hanson held a position in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

My information 
Mr. Hanson has worked for no Govern- 


ment agency except the Department of State, 
which he entered on February 19, 1942. 





Pere 


Sb WORE 3h 
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3. A critic gave a number of quotations 
from Mr. Hanson's book entitled “Humane 
I deavor,” indicating that Mr. Hanson trav- 
cled with the Chinese Communist armies, 
was given safe conduct through their lines, 

veled in the commander's motor car, and 

ived Chinese Communist documents. 


My information 


It was not pointed out that Mr. Hanson’s 
book is a description of the Japanese in- 
of China in 1937-38, that Mr. Hanson 
writing as a war correspondent of the 

A ciated Press, that he carried press creden- 
ils from both the American Embassy and 

» Chinese National Government, that the 
ciated Press assigned him to cover the 
rthern Chinese front which was defended 
he Communist armies. Mr. Hanson’s dis- 
ches, as well as his book, pointed out that 
Chinese Communists were still engaged 

1 Communist proselytizing, despite the 
Japanese invasion. Mr. Kent Cooper, gen- 
11 manager of the Associated Press, sent 
Hanson his personal cOmmendation on 

e reports from the Communist front, and 

Mr. Hanson's reports were en) at length 
in both Time magazine and Reader’s Digest. 


stated that under fire a recent 
7m, Mr. 
Political 


Hanson has been transferred 
Affairs Committee of the 





My information 
Mr. Hanson is still executive assistant to 
Mr. William Benton, a position he has held 
ce Mr. Benton entered the Department of 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 

Biographical sketch 
Thomson, Charles A.—Wittenberg College, 
bachelor of arts, 1914; Universidad Nacional 
de Mexico, master of arts, 1922; University of 
Chicago, 1828-29; Columbia University, 1922- 
3; United States Army 1918-19, Overseas 
ervice; Mexican immigration work; Latin 
American section, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 


tion, 1929-82; Foreign Policy Association, re- 
search associate and specialist on Latin 


American Affairs, 1933-39, and Washington 
representative 1936-37; appointed Assistant 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of State, February 15, 1939; Chief, Divi- 
n of Cultural Relations, July 5, 1940; 
adviser to the Director, Office of Public In- 
ae ae January 15, 1944; executive sec- 
etary, United States National Commission 
re UNESCO since September 24, 1946. 
Comments on criticism 
_i. A critic quoted from a study entitled 
The War in Spain,” dated May 1, 1938, writ- 
ten by Charles A. Thomson, as a staff member 
of the Foreign Policy Association. This arti- 
cle was called a eulogy of the work of the 
Communists in Spain. 


tion 


Foreign Policy Reports, published by the 
Foreign Policy Asociation in New York, are 
balanced and objective statements on current 
international issues, giving conclusions sup- 
ported by evidence. Each report, before pub- 
lication by the FPA, is submitted to out- 
standing authorities for criticism. 

The critic, in his statement, removed three 
paragraphs from the context of this report by 
Mr. Thomson. The paragraphs concern the 
military discipline and organizing ability of 
Spanish Communists. There was no mention 
of a number of paragraphs in the same report 
by Mr. Thomson concerning the work of the 
Communist political police, including ref- 
erences to assassinations and clandestine 
prisons. Ambassador Hayes, in his book 
Wartime Mission to Spain (p. 50), comments 
on the discipline of the Spanish Communists. 
He writes: 

“The number of outright Spanish Commu- 
nists had never been large, but they were 
the one group in Spain, aside from ‘he Fa- 


My informa 





lange, which had been efficiently organized 
and disciplined, which had known precisely 
what they wanted and which had not hesi- 
tated to use any means to achieve it.” 

2. A critic stated: 

“According to Mr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
former American Ambassador to Spain, in 
his book, Wartime Mission to Spain, Mr. 
Thomson was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Abel Plenn as cultural attaché in 
Spain. Mr. Plenn’s ideology can be deter- 
mined from his recent Wind in the 
Olive Trees, which is severely critical of every 
phase of American policy in Spain during 
the war. His pro-Communist bias is evident 
throughout the book ch has been en- 
thusiastically promoted by the Communist 
press and Communist book shops.” 


book, 





Man informatio» 
My i? TIN on 


Abel Plenn never s ed as a cultur 
taché in Madrid. Abel Plenn 
tioned in Mr. Ha re k 

Abel Plenn was sent t 


Ys 
L ate 


ils not mene- 


iin by the OWI 


early in 1944 to take charge of picture ex- 
hibits. He was ordered home by OWI after 
7 months of service in Spain. OWI records 






available in the Department of State show 
that Mr. Plenn w terminated involuntarily 
on January 9, 19 harles Thomson had 
nothing to do wit appointment by 
Owl. 

Ambassador Hayes does mention in his 
book, page 75, that he wrote to Charles 
Thomson, requesting a} cul- 
tural attaché. He also states on page 77 
that Prof. John Van Horne of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, a specialist in the Spanish 
language and literature, was sent. Ambas- 
sador Hayes spe: ks | favorably of the work of 
Professor Van Horne. 

8. A critic stated: 

“According to the 
4, 1946, page 11 ae : 
hearty cooperation Fr Tom Brandon, pro- 
ducer and di cola r of pro-Communist 
films. This is enough to show where Mr. 
Thomson stands.” 





} 


h this 


pointment of a 


ily Worker of July 
nson entered into 


Reais 


My information 

The Daily Worker on July 4, 1946, page 11, 
does not say Mr. Thomson entered into 
hearty cooperation with Tom Brandon. 

The Daily Worker’s story reports that the 
American Council on Education invited 82 
national organizations to discuss an interna- 
tional film program for UNESCO, The arti- 
cle concludes: “The meetings were addressed 
by Thomas J. Brando! n, New York Film Coun- 
cil; William H. Wells, of UNRRA; Charles A, 
Thomson; and others.” This is the only ref- 
erence to Charles Thomson. 








DR. ES 
Biographical sketch 

Mills College, A. B., 1924; Stanford Univer- 
sity, Ph. D., 1927, specializing in modern Euro- 
pean, American-European diplomatic history, 
and pol itical science; — College, LL. D., 
1945; international-relatio , Amere- 
ican Association of University Women, 1927— 
44; chairman of the National Defense Com- 
mission set up by National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, 1936; chairman of 
committtee which organized the Women’s Ac- 


THER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


secretary 





tion Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace; Women’s National Press Club award 
s 





for public service in international relation 
for 1946; appointed divisi istant, De- 
partment of State, March 8, 1944; appointed 
specialist in international organization affairs 
in Division of International Organization 
Affairs, November 7, 1945; technical expert on 
the United States ; Del egations, San Francisco 
Conference; tec hnical adviser to UNESCO 
Conference in London, November 1945; United 
States representative on the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO, with the personal 
rank cf Minister, February 1946; senior ad- 
viser to United States Delegation at General 
Conference of UNESCO, November 1946, in 





onal as 
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Paris; now a member of the UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff, Department of State. 
Comments on criticism 

1. A critic stated: 

“Dr. Esther C. Brunauer was selected by the 
State Department as United States 1 
ative to UNESCO with the r: 
Speaking over 


> 


p. m., she de 


**There 


ente 
ink of Minister. 
NBC on May 31, 1946, at 6 
are many barriers to the concept 
of (peoples speaking to peoples) rhere are 
the barriers * * °* of monopolistic prac- 
tices to be overcome.’ 

What did Dr. Brunauer mean by this? 














What country was she criticizing? W she 
aware of the fac at she was « ng Soviet 
propaganda against the United § > Has 
this is ly ever taken a crit ls u oward 
conditions in the Soviet Union? 
Mr ni moar 
This quotation v r i from its con- 
tex brozdc ent i UNESCO 
the Key to Inter i 1 Und g?°° 
Tt C t ion t 1 fror ‘ 1 of a 
half- ! lc 
P i q tion, Dr. Bri er had 
s d in t e 1 i 
But equ I t i UNESCO 
as real a I ] uces 
tl will m f s to t dow 
the barriers » a free flow f I n 
I 1 countrie It is «& within 
l E cr 's Ss 3 ) ex re ¥v t I Ai 
and how t e i Ther now, I 
n told, 53 r I ons on the di yt f 
films in Eu > alone. I up to UNESCO 
to free the press, m € d rac of e- 
less restrictions.” 
The entire b d t was discussing the 
v -Wide pl n ¢ UNESCO luding 
fr om of information It self-evident 
t t the commur ions m« oly e 
Soviet U is one of the prir - 
« 2 e yles ¢ monone tic I ; > in 
: ; ti. 
rile to 
F ¢ i 
2 tT > < l~ 
els 1 than 
to other country. 





2. A critic stated: 
Evidently again under fire of recent crit 
cism, she has been shifted to the Office of 


Public Liaison in the State Department 
My information 
The Department is not aware of any re- 
cent criticism of Dr. Brunauer’s political 
views. She is now in the ESCC 


tions Staff, Department of State. 








United Nations Must Be Strengthened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSTE 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress, the enlightened press, 
and the people of the country are tre- 
mendously interested in the success of 
the United Nations. There is a great 
demand for the strengthening of this 
organization which represents the hope 
a the peace-loving world. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I incl an edi- 
torial from the Chattanooga Times of 
July 25, 1947, which clearly expresses 
the apprehension of many thoughtful 
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people over the present plight of UN and 
of the hopes for its strengthening: 
THE EMPATTLED UN 
World events, great and small, are shak- 
fr ‘he bases of the United Nations, founded 


in hope and nurtured by the peoples of the 


earth in the belief that man could, through 
a cooperative effort, make peace instead of 
ng war 

Vhe explosive Balkan question, of which 
the fighting in Greece is but the first out- 
ward violent manifestation, hangs heavy 
over the hends of the UN delegates; the 
sudden outbreak of open war in the Nether- 
lands East Indies will test the wisdom and 


‘titude of those gathered at Lake Suc- 
ess: and the situation in Palestine grows 


( 
l 
UN investigating committee. 


glicr by the day despite the presence of a 
Of all problems facing the United Nations, 
there is none more important than the con- 


trol of atomic weapons. Yet, where is a 
solution? None can say. It Hes buried be- 
neath the bickering delays of the Russian 
representative. 

Menkind pinned its hopes on the UN. 
Those hopes are faltering. Perhaps, sick- 
ened by war and yearning for peace, we were 
at fault in believing the UN would accom- 
plish miracles overnight; perhaps, fearful of 
the future for a world community in which 
neighbors still snatch at the sword too 
quickly, we are just as much at fault in 
feeling doubts of UN's ultimate success. 

For the United Nations, we firmly believe, 
has not failed. If in nothing else it has suc- 
ceeded in bringing together nations for de- 
liberative actions known and open to the 
world. This at least affords the possibility 
of settling differences which might have, in 
the past, inevitably led to war. 

We have witnessed the spectacle of a single 
nation, apparently possessed of a congenital 
aversion to peaceful cooperation, hindering 
and hampering almost every move made by 
the UN Assembly or Security Council. 
Statesmen of other nations have had to fight 
their way, inch by inch, through Russian ob- 
structionism. The adamant Soviet refusal to 
agree on anything has been made more gall- 
ing by its tirades of investive and untruths 
aimed principally at the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Human endurance can be stretched too far, 
however, and we are thoroughly sympathetic 
with the British and American representa- 
tives who, on Wednesday, answered a Russian 
speech in language stripped of the usual dip- 
lomatic niceties. They called the Soviet 
statement on Albania “a regrettably offen- 
sive production” and added resentment “at 
the, tenor of his remarks.” 

Russia must be brought up short some- 
where. The remainder of the world cannot, 
in dignity and decency, allow itself to be sub- 
jected interminably to the Communists’ 
backbiting refusal to cooperate. 

We find ourselves in agreement with the 
American Legion's apt description o” the Se- 
curity Council as a “perpetually hung jury,” 
applied in the course of its recommendations 
that the United Nation’s Charter be amend- 
ed in certain respects, particularly as to the 
veto power. 

It is apparent that Russia will not allow 
UN to function under its present set-up, but 
we believe that the UN must be made to 
work if mankind's dream of peace is realized. 


I also include an article by J. Z. How- 
ard, managing editor of the Press-Scimi- 
tar at Memphis, Tenn., which is as fol- 
lows: 


WAITING FOR INTERDEPENDENCE Day—Patu Is 
ALREADY OPEN TO A WORLD FEDERAL UNION OF 
THE FREE 
In 1776, the important thing for America 

Was independence. 

In 1947, the important thing for America, 
and for the other free nations, is interde- 
pendence. 
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When America formed an independent gov- 
ermment democratic in principle and re- 
publican in form, we set a pattern that was 
hungarily seized on by freedom-and-peace 
hungry peoples chroughout the world. Many 
new nations were formed on this pattern, 
many old nations remodeled themselves to 
varying extents on the American principle. 

The yeast of this great movement for [ree- 
dom, justice, and peace is still working among 
the world’s peoples. It has been especially 
active in building up the Atlantic community 
of nations and their outposts over the globe. 

But two World Wars have pauperized man 
and weakened his spirit. There is still the 
longing for peace with freedom, but the 
vigor and enthusiasm-—the confident will—to 
stride forward to this goal against all ob- 
stacles has flagged in many lands. 

And over the confused, devastated world 
stalks the war-born monster of the police 
state, crushing lives and hopes and ideals 
beneath its red feet. 

These, as in 1776, are the times that try 
men's souls. 


BUT THERE IS HOPE 


But as the 13 weak and confused and 
sovercignty-proud States of North America 
found new strength and freedom and peace 
by pooling their ambitions and assets in 
a Federal union, the frecdom-loving nations 
of today’s world can still find peace with 
freedom down the same path that the United 
States opened when it threw away the futile 
Articles of Confederation and became e pluri- 
bus unum—one from many. 

The 13 little sovereign nations that were 
the seeds of the great United States sur- 
rendered much of their sovergignty—but not 
to any other nation or state. They contrib- 
uted bits of sovereignty to make a greater 
sovereignty which served them all. They 
pooled their tiny pieces of power and built a 
great power with them. 

That is the lesson for the freedom-loving 
nations of today. 


TIME FOR NEXT STEP 


It is time for them, including America, to 
take the next step—a declaration of inter- 
dependence. 

It is time to advance- from the modern 
Articles of Confederation, the United Na- 
tions, to a world federal union of the free- 
dom-loving nations. The United Nations has 
served a good purpose in bringing representa- 
tives of the different nations together and 
habituating them to pcaceable discussion 
and cooperation. And it has shown which 
nations belong in a union of the free—and 
which are not yet ready. 

But the UN at best is only a league of na- 
tions, each jealous of its sovereignty. To stop 
a war, the UN by its very nature would have 
to make war. The Communist rulers of 
Russia have shown by their obstructive 
tactics and use of the veto that they have 
no intention of letting the UN function as 
anything stronger or more important than 
a debating society. 


TWO WAYS TO ACHIEVE IT 


How can a federal union of nations— 
the United Free States of the World—be 
achieved? 

There are two ways, both of which were 
blazed by America: 

First. The freedom-loving states can send 
representatives to a convention and draw 
up a Federal constitution. All participating 
nations would then become members of the 
union as soon as their governments rati- 
fied the constitution. This is the way the 
original American Federal Union of 13 States 
was formed. Other nations could then be 
admitted to this world union of the free 
when they became willing and met the ad- 
mission requirements. 

Second. Other freedom-loving nations 
could be invited to seek admission to the 
United States of America, or could apply for 
admission. This is the way 35 of the 438 


American States became members of the 
United States Federal Union. 

Perhaps the most practical way of form- 
ing the new world union of freedom-loving 
nations would be for each to be admitted 
to the American Federal Union. As more and 
more nations outside this hcmisphcre were 
admited to partnership in our union, the 
American union would of course cease to 
be the United States of “America” in the 
present sense, and become the United Free- 
dom-Loving States of the World. 


NO LEGAL BARS IN WAY 


There is no bar in the United States Con- 
Stiitution to admission of States or other 
continents. Here are the provisions in the 
Constitution which bear on the possibility: 

Article IV, section 3. clause 1: “New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this 
union” 

Article [V, section 4: “The United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Nation 
a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion.” 

Think what a guaranty of freedom and 
security it would give Holland, Belgium, 
France, Australia, or Finland to become one 
of the United States, which would be pledged 
to “protect each of them against invasion.” 

Of course, it would mean the United States 
wou'd have to keep strong. 

Some pride would have to be swallowed— 
just as it had to be when Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts gave up their independence to 
become interdependent members of the 
American Union. 


ERITAIN, FOR EXAMPLE 

But suppose Britain were admitted to the 
new Union. It would not be Britain step- 
ping down from her national heights to take 
a subordinate position as a dominion of the 
present United States of North America. It 
would be Britain stepping up with the pres- 
ent United States to create a greater joint 
nation in which Britain, becoming the most 
populous State of the new Union, would be 
relatively stronger than ever—and the United 
States as a whole and as individual members, 
gaining strength from the greater pool of 
power which would result from Britain’s 
joining. 

The same for all new nations that might 
be admitted. 

Reconciling the nominal kingships of the 
democratic monarchies to republican form 
of government should not be too hard. 

When Hawaii—far out in the Pacific, and 
once an independent kingdom—is admitted 
to the American Union as the forty-ninth 
State—which seems likely soon—the United 
States will cease to be an American Union. 
When we admit Hawaii, the United States 
will be on its way to the very world federal 
union we have been considering. 

For the sake of security. with freedom and 
democracy, freedom-loving people in America 
and freedom-loving peoples all over the world 
should begin to think hard on this American 
Independence Day about declaring an early 
interdependence day. 





Red Lake-Clearwater River Project 
Should Be Started At Once 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26. 1947 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, for many 
wecks now newspepers all over the Na- 
tion have carried stories of floods in the 
Missouri and Mississippi River Valleys. 
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Headlines have told of thousands of 
acress inundated and hundreds of com- 
munities endangered from rising waters 
and millions of dollars in damages to 
property, crops, and land. 

However, the serious flood conditions 
caused by the Red Lake and Clearwater 
Rivers of northwest Minnesota have re- 
ceived only local or State attention in 
nite of the fact that many thousands of 
acres have been covered with water and 
many farm buildings and communities 
made inaccessible because of the flood 

nd hundreds of thousands of dollars 
damages suffered. 

The stories about the floods along the 
creat Missouri and Mississippi Rivers are 
dramatic inasmuch as the rivers are 
sureing with tremendous velocity toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. This rapid flow of 
flood waters endangers lives along the 
way and creates human interest articles 
which hit the headlines. 

In the case of the Red Lake and Clear- 
water Rivers floods the water creeps over 
the flat land for miles on both sides of the 
river banks and gives the residents ample 
warning. The water lies on the fields 
from a few inches to 2 or 3 feet or more 
in depth. However, the devastation and 
the loss of production is far more de- 
structive per capita than is the more 
dramatic floods along the larger rivers. 

The Congress today voted an initial 
appropriation of $400,000 to straighten 
river beds and to carry on any other work 
necessary to control the flood waters of 
the Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers. 

Although this sum will be far short of 
the amount needed to finish the job, the 
farmers and the businessmen in the flood 
area are extremely grateful that a start 
will be made this year. In cooperation 
with local committees of farmers and 
townspeople, I have worked on this proj- 
ect for more than a dozen years. For 
that reason, I was greatly pleased when 
this appropriation was approved by the 
House and the Senate. 

Because the House will shortly vote 
again on another appropriation for this 
jorthy project next year I would like 
very much to present for the considera- 
tion of the Members a statement which I 
recently submitted to the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the War 

epartment Civil Functions. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 
Mr, Hacen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 

of the committee, I am Congresssman HaroLp 

C, HaGENn, representing the Ninth District of 

Minnesota in which is almost entirely lo- 

cated the so-called Red Lake and Clearwater 

Rivers project. 

I will file a statement giving my views, if 
it is satisfactory with the committee. 

(The statement of Mr. Hacen is as fol- 
lows: ) 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1947. 

Hon. ALBEert J. ENGEL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 

War Department Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cotieacve: In an effort to support 
this distinguished delegation, I wish to con- 
tribute my own written report and state- 
ment relative to the urgent need for imme- 
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diate action in connection with the Red 
Lake-Clearwater River flood-control project. 

Since 1919 a great many public officials, 
civic-minded citizens, township officials, busi- 
nessmen, and farmers have cooperated in ef- 
forts to secure funds to widen, deepen, and 
straighten the channels of the Red Lake and 
Clearwater Rivers and to undertake other 
measures necessary to prevent frequent floods 
and occasional drought situations in the area. 

The Red Lake River which is the principal 
tributary of the Red River of the North has 
its source at the outlet of lower Red Lake 
in the northwestern part of Minnesota. It 
flows generally westward through a meander- 
ing course for 196 miles and empties into 
the Red River of the North at East Grand 
Forks, Minn, and Grand Forks, N. Dak 

The drainage area contains 5,711 square 
miles, of which about 500 square miles are 
water surface. The principal tributary of the 
Red Lake River is the Clearwater River, which 
enters from the south and east at Red Lake 
Falls, about 90 miles from the mouth of Red 
Lake River. 

The Chief of Engineers of the United States 
War Department has completed an investiga- 
tion of the flood problem on the Red Lake 
River and its tributaries pursuant to author- 
ity contained in the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved June 28, 1938. This report has been 
submitted to Congress with a recommenda- 
tion that a Federal project be initiated for 
the regulation of floodwaters in that area. 
This project will include the installation of 
three hand-operated taintor gates and other 
appurtenant works. It also provides for the 
rectification, clearing, and enlarging of the 
channels of the Red Lake River and Clear- 
water River. 

Many years ago farmers settled in the rich 
valley, large numbers having been encouraged 
under the Government’s Homestead Act. 
They built fine homes and worked hard to 
clear the land and develop the soil into what 
became known as the “bread basket of the 
world.” During those early years the river 
beds of the Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers 
were sufficiently deep to channel the water to 
its outlet without flood conditions arising. 

However, as the years went by, the channels 
became filled with wind-blown and water- 
borne soil and vegetation. Each spring the 
banks would overfiow onto the fertile land 
for many miles outward on both sides of the 
river banks. 

As the years passed, the damage caused by 
floods increased. In 1940 a report of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics stated that farmers and taxpayers 
along these two rivers and their tributaries 
suffered a loss of more than $3,384,000 during 
the years 1919 to 1929, and $8,667,000 for the 
period 1901-39. Since 1939 the losses have 
been considerably greater in proportion by 
reason of eight consecutive flood years. This 
represents only the direct loss of crops and 
is only a small amount as compared with the 
loss of use of potential croplands. 

As I stated before, the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department finished 
their survey. The project was authorized by 
Congress under the Flood Control Act of 
December 1944 (78th Cong., Public Law 524). 

The War Department has already expended 
$109,800 in completing plans for this project. 
These funds were made available by the three 
following acts: War Department Civil Func- 
tions Appropriation Act of March 31, 1945; 
April 25, 1945; and May 2, 1946. 

I was told a few days ago by an official 
in the Office of the Chief of Engineers that 
the survey and plans for the project are com- 
plete and that construction can be started 
the latter part of this month (June 1947) 
providing funds are made available by con- 
gressional appropriation 

The War Department has estimated that 
the total cost of this project will be $2,316,000. 
It will not be necessary to make this appro- 
priation in its entirety at this time. The 
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Office of the Chief of Engineers has indicated 
to me that an appropriation of approximately 
$1,000,000 will permit them to begin con- 
struction and carry on their program effi 
ciently in accordance with their plans until 
such time as the balance of the funds are 
made available 

Further delay entails great additional loss 
to the farmers in the flood area and denletes 
to that degree the economic streneth of our 
Nation. 

During the last 2 years the people in my 
district have naturally believed that this 
project would be started in 1946 or 1947 

They had been given every reason to think 
that this would be done It has been 





peatedly stated that this was a worth-while 
postwar project and that as soon as the war 
was appropriation wceuld be in- 
clu the budget. I was v 

diss when I was informed th 

Pre udget message did not incitude 
an appropriation for this prove I \ Iso 
told that the President had instructed the 
Cffice of the Chief of Engineers not to r 
quest an appropriation for any pr cts wh 


} 
were not already under way. Those of us who 
have been working on this for ) 
many years are now compelled to ask for 
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this appropriati N be o1 
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above the recomm of the Presiden 
in his budget 

I have recently received dozens of letters 
from farmers living in the flooded area who 
have indicated that unless Congre takes 
action this year, they will be compelled to 
desert their fertile lands and go elsewhere 
to make a livelihood. These people have ex- 
pended the best part of their lives in an 
almost futile effort to conquer the vicious 
floodwaters. In spite of the tremendous 
handicaps, their record of production of food 
and raw materials is to be commended 

It will interest this committee to know 
that the Red River Valley is situated in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve district. This dis- 
trict raises approximately 90 percent of the 
flax in the United States. In fact, Minnesota 
and North Dakota are the largest producers, 
each with approximately 1,500,000 prcspec- 
tive acres this year. In addition to that, the 
Red Lake River Basin contains apprceximately 
8,700 farms totaling over 1,875,000 acres. Be- 
sides flax, the farmers produce a great deal 
of livestock, dairy products, poultry, surar 
beets, seeds, small grains, and other farm 
products. 

Other than the flood problem presented by 
Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers, there is also 
the problem of an adequate supply of water 
during the seasons when the shallow river 
bed has dried up. Permit me to quote from 
@ newspaper article which appeared in the 
Stephen Messenger on April 19, 1945 

“Mr. Bingham of the Crystal Sugar Beet 
Co. pointed out that a shortage of water was 
the main factor in deciding whether more 
sugar-processing plants should be built in 
the valley. He stated that plans were under 
way for two new sugar-beet plants, similar 
to the one at East Grand Forks, for Crookston 
and Moorhead as soon as possible. 

“Marshall County’s main interest in this 
program is to show the losses due to excessive 
moisture in the wet years, as well ] »s 
due to inadequate moisture in the dry years 
The western two-thirds of the county is 
affected by flood conditions along the Snake, 
Middle, and Tamarac Rivers. It is the 
opinion of those who have been studyin 
these problems that a complete survey by 
the Army engineers of the whole Red Rive 
Valley is the first step in the problem of flood 
control, drainage, and water conservation, 
and since the three rivers in Marshall County 
are a part of the drainage system these rivers 
will receive due consideration by the district 
engineers.” 

I would also like to quote an editorial 
which appeared in the East Grand Forks 
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Record March 28, 1947, al pointing out 
that flood id syht are invariably asso- 
ciatec 
f ance of the Red River Valley’s 
lor il water problem was driven home to 
city official nd industrial leaders at the 
water conference held in Grand Forks, March 
20. Progre made so far toward solution 
of that problem is heartening, but it was 
made ¢ é that there is still a long, long 
\ d that while the big share of 
the cost invoived in water-conservation proj- 
ects will be borne by Federal Govern- 
ment, local communities undoubtedly will 
be called upon for substantial contributions. 
Most people fail to realize that the aver- 
age of 20 inches or so of rainfall received 
here annually place this region under a semi- 
arid classification. Only the topography 
and type of soil keep this valley green with 
that small amount of rainfall, and present 
water supplies are just barely adequate for 
the present needs Another dry cycle such 


ve had in the thirties could create a large- 
scale disaster unless we provide water re- 
served beforehand. 

“Any hopes for industrial expansion to 
utilize agricultural products of the valley 
must depend to a great extent on adequate 
water supplies, all year every year. The 
meeting March 20 outlined the work which 
must still be done to develop the Red River 
Basin's water resources; it is now up to val- 
ley residents to fill in the outline.” 

I have been informed by officials of the Red 
Lake Drainage and Conservancy District that 
they have submitted formal assurances to 
Col. Walter K. Wilson, district engineer of the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers in St. Paul, 
Minn., that they are willing and able to ful- 
fill the requirements of local cooperation set 
forth in the authorizing legislation. 

All that remains to be done at this time is 
for Congress to appropriate the necessary 
funds so that the Office of Engineers can 
start work on the river beds this year. Even 
though the project is only partially complet- 
ed this season, the farmers will take heart 
and feel that their Government is not “let- 
ting them down.” 

Following is a brief on the Red Lake River 
flood control project prepared by former 
State Senator E. L. Tungseth, who was chair- 
man of the Red Lake River Flood Control 
Association in 1943: 

“The land and water area of the Red Lake 
River Basin is some 5,850 square miles. It 


includes portions of Beltrami, Clearwater, 
Itasca, Koochiching, Mahnomen, Marshall, 
Pennington, Polk, and Red Lake Counties. 
The major tributaries of the Red Lake River 


are the Clearwater and Thief Rivers. Red 
Lake River is the outlet for Red Lake, the 
largest lake wholiy within Minnesota. This 
lake has an area of 440 square miles. The 
Red Lake Indian Reservation is also within 
the land and water area of this basin. 

“The cities of Crookston (population, 
7,161), East Grand Forks (population, 3,511), 
Red Lake Falls (population, 1,530), and Thief 
River Falls (population, 6,019), Minn., and 
Grand Forks (population, 20,228), N. Dak., 
are dependent upon this source for water. 
Conservation and control of water levels are 
essential to the welfare of the Indian popula- 
tion on the said reservation as well as for 
the large rural communities and _ cities 
throughout the territory. There is a total 
of 24 municipalities in the area. 

“Flood-control facilities in this basin will 
be of benefit to the whole area and in fact to 
the whole State and Nation. The area con- 
tains some of the finest of agricultural land 
in Minnesota. In 1935 statistics show 8,710 
farms in the basin. The total value of these 
at that time was estimated at $36,340,000. 

“The section of this basin which suffers 
most acutely from flood difficulties is in 
eastern Pennington, southeastern Marshall, 
northeastern Red Lake, and parts of Belt- 
rami, Clearwater, and Polk Counties. The 
distribution per county is approximately as 
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follows: Beltrami, 114 townships; Clearwater, 
2'4; Marshall 5, Pennington, 5; Red Lake, 214; 
and Polk, 114. This totals 642 square miles or 
462,240 acres. About 30 percent of this flood 
section is waste or wild land, which in most 
years is too wet to farm. About 50 percent of 
the remaining 308,160 acres, or 154,080 acres 
are seriously affected by most floods. This 
section is very flat and provides only 0.71 feet 
per mile fall. The stream beds are exceed- 
ingly crooked, frequently extending some 
3 or more miles for every mile of actual 
progress. 

“Most of the Marshall and Beltrami Coun- 
ty portions of this flood section drain into 
Mud Lake and Thief Lake (these two lakes 
now game refuge) and then down Thief River. 
The remaining part of this flood section is 
crossed by the Red Lake and Clearwater 
Rivers, which run almost parallel some 4 
to 8 miles apart, a distance of some 18 
miles across this flood section. Very fre- 
quently floods will cause the two rivers to 
join as one body of water. The Red Lake 
River carries overflow from an area of about 
2,000 square miles when it reaches this flood 
section. The Clearwater River also has a 
comparatively large source area from which 
it carries surplus water across said section, 

“According to flood damage data there have 
been 15 major floods up to and including 1943. 
These have occurred in 1901, 1902, 1904, 1905, 
1908, 1915, 1916, 1922, 1925, 1927, 1938, 1940, 
1942, 1943. Minor floods have occurred in 
1903, 1906, 1907, 1909, 1911, 1914, 1926, 1928, 
1930, 1939, 1941. (There have been serious 
floods each year since 1943—added comment.) 

“Flood damages cannot be figured in dol- 
lars and cents because many of them are 
intangible. Sanitation, water supply, inun- 
dation of basements where food supplies 
are stored, damage to gardens and stacked 
hay. Retarding of stock-feeding programs 
and loss in production from dairy herds and 
poultry, read destruction, and the many in- 
direct damages to inundated fields and pas- 
tures make a compilation of figures only a 
feeble attempt to present any actual picture.” 

Attached are two photographs of 1947 
flood conditions of the Clearwater River near 
Gully, Minn, A short time before these pic- 
tures were taken this land had been culti- 
vated and seeded. The flood cost this farmer 
weeks of labor and a large part of his re- 
maining capital. 

These pictures are representative of con- 
ditions throughout the whole flood area. 

In conclusion, I sincerely hope that your 
committee will favorably recommend the ap- 
propriation of funds so that the War Depart- 
ment can begin construction this year. 

HAROLD C. HAGEN. 





Address of Hon. J. Strom Thurmond, 
Governor of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Hon. 
J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of South 
Carolina, before the annual meeting of 
the governors’ conference, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 15, 1947: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow governors, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

I. WHY PREPAREDNESS IS ESSENTIAL 


The paramount problem which today con- 
fronts all mankind is finding the formula for 


a fair and enduring peace. This Nation, 
these United States, comprising the 48 States 
and the Territories we here have the honor 
to represent, is engaged in an all-out effort 
for peace, not peace in our time but for 
all time. 

We cannot escape the inevitable fact that 
this peace for which we strive depends upon 
the prestige and influence of the United 
States, the world’s greatest stronghold of 
economic power and the Gibraltar of free- 
dom and democratic processes. 

Because of the way the world reckons, our 
prestige and our influence in international 
affairs depend upon the efficiency with which 
we attend to our own national security. 

We may as well face facts. What has 
transpired at the council tables of the world 
during recent months points not to peace but 
to war. One of our great allies in the recent 
war has embarked on what appears to be a 
policy of isolationism. At this very moment, 
one group of European nations is meeting in 
Paris in an effort to design plans for the 
rehabilitation of war-devastated Europe. An- 
other group of European nations under the 
leadership of the Soviet Union, has remained 
away from the Paris conference. 

This choosing up of sides in Europe, this 
forming of spheres of economic influences, is 
following a path that leads to war and not 
to peace. 

We are a peace-loving Nation. We hate 
war. As a nation we are pledged to peace, 
but when we see one of the great powers of 
the world adopting a policy of isolationism, 
of refusing to join with her sister European 
countries in preparing a plan for rehabilita- 
tion of Europe, and when we see that Gov- 
ernment using its veto power to block the 
effectiveness of the United Nations we in the 
United States are deeply concerned. 

When hostilities in World War II ceased the 
United States was the greatest military power 
the world had ever seen. We believed that 
all of our allies meant what they said when 
they accepted the charter of the United Na- 
tions. We sincerely believed that every na- 
tion, including the Soviet Union, wanted 
peace and would work and sacrifice to attain 
a just and lasting peace. 

The result was an all-out demand for de- 
mobilization of our armed forces. Within a 
few months we permitted our military might 
to fall away from us. We shed it like an 
outworn garment. 

The recent trend of world events forces us 
to reexamine our state of preparedness. Sel- 
dom in our history has it been adequate and 
now we find ourselves only a few months 
after the end of a miraculously victorious 
war, again in a state of unpreparedness. 

It seems that a state of chronic unpre- 
paredness has been always our chief military 
characteristic. 

At a time when war can strike without 
warning our ground forces have uncommit- 
ted only two and one-third: combat divisions. 
Our air and sea forces are somewhat better 
prepared for any emergency, but both are 
dwindling so rapidly that they cannot long 
be regarded as insurance against attack. 

We have the word of our respected Chief 
of Staff, General Eisenhower, that our Army 
is now a poor second to that of the Soviet 
Union. He tells us that, while war is not re- 
garded as a probability within the next 12 
months, it is regarded as a possibility; that 
the Army now exerts far less pressure for 
peace than it did when fully mobilized; and 
that further reduction of the Army would 
endanger the safety of the Nation. 

In regaining our state of preparedness we 
will be making a contribution for peace. 
When our Army dwindled to a few hundred 
men after we won our independence, George 
Washington told us that “to be prepared for 
war is one of the most effective means of 
preserving the peace.” 

The wisdom of Washington is more pro- 
nounced today than it ever was. We are 
struggling to build a United Nations that 
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will assure world security and bring an end 
to war. The United Nations is passing 
through its most critical period. We must 
not let it fail. To assure its success the 
United States must remain strong and power- 
ful and by all means it must retain respect 

id influence around the council table of 
nations 

We must approach this problem not as 
Democrats or Republicans—but as Ameri- 
cans. Patriotism, not politics, must be the 
motivating force by which we again attain 
national preparedness. 

Ul. HOW PREPAREDNESS CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED 

What must we do to achieve national pre- 
paredness? History and our own experience 
provide the answers to this question. 

1. Total mobilization: World War I 
brought realization of a basic principle of 
the Prussian student and practitioner of war, 
Von Clausewitz—that the way to win wars 
is to destroy the enemy’s ability to make war. 
This, with improvements in weapons and 
methods, has brought the civilian populace 
into the front lines and has made the home 
and the factory as much a point of contact 
as the infantry, armed patrol, or the combat 
crew in the air. 

Man in his madness has achieved what 
can be described only by a new phrase, 
“total war.’ 

The only answer to the threat of total war 
is total mobilization. 

Experience indicates that we cannot fi- 
nance another war on the same basis as we 
have financed other wars. During World War 
I, we borrowed 30 billions and during World 
War II, 10 times that much. It has been 
the history of our major wars that each 
succeeding one cost 10 times as much as the 
preceding one. 

Furthermore, we are told, and we have 
reason to believe, that in future wars we 
will not have the time to mobilise our man- 
power and our financial and industrial po- 
tential in the manner we have before. There 
will be no time for the recruiting of war 
workers and there will be no time for the 
negotiation of contracts for the manufacture 
of armaments. 

It appears possible that if war comes again, 
we will have to call into national service every 
man, woman, and child of our Nation in order 
to provide the weapons of war, supply the 
combat elements, and maintain the civilian 
population. 

Total mobilization must embrace all of 
our scientific, industrial, and manpower re- 
sources, in accordance with an instantaneous 
pattern of conversion and mobilization. 

We should not leave total mobilization to 
be written or put into effect if and when war 
comes. No man or group of men should be 
left to decide such a vital matter under the 
shock and confusion of the outbreak of 
atomic war. On the contrary, we must write 
into law now the legislation necessary to 
carry it out, and such legislation should be 
made self-activating upon the declaration of 
the existence of a national emergency or state 
of war. 

Total mobilization must embrace the in- 
stant conversion of all industry to war pro- 
duction, in accordance with plans and ar- 
rangements worked out in advance with each 
industry, and revised at regular and frequent 
intervals. 

It must also embrace the instant availabil- 
ity on a wartime basis of experienced person- 
nel to operate all war plants and converted 
industries, in accordance with plans and ar- 
rangements worked out in advance with rep- 
resentatives of the working men and women 
of the Nation, and revised at regular and fre- 
quent intervals. 

We must also see to it that we have avail- 
able at once an already organized civilian 
defense set-up on a Nationwide basis, because 
local disaster will certainly accompany the 
initial blow or blows against us, and we can- 
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not know where these blows will fall until 
they land 

We must revise, reduce to law, and have 
ready for immediate and automatic activa- 
tion the measures necessary to insure efficient 
control of prices, priorities, and rationing of 
all civilian goods and of the foods in which 
shortages are likely to develop because cf the 
requirements of the armed services; and regu- 
late wages and limit profits, so that as nearly 
equal contribution to the war effort as pos- 
sible will be made by each of our citizens 

Our responsible leaders must give thought 
to this challenging problem and exert the 
pressure of public opinion necessary to cause 
it to be faced and solved. 

2. Unification of armed services: Congress 
is considering legislation to unify our armed 
services under a single Secretary of National 
Security. The necessity for unity of com- 
mand in the field was conclusively demon- 
strated in World War II, and I am convinced 
that the principle should be extended to the 
War and Navy Departments as an integral 
part of our preparedness program. 

3. Organized military strength: Even with 
a@ plan of immediate total mobilization and 
with a streamlined system of command, w 
must have ready always a balanced strikin 
force capable of defending our homes and in 
dustries and of carrying the fight to the 
enemy’s own territory. The constitution of 
such a force, its scale, and its composition 
must, and can with confidence, be left to the 
armed services to handle in the light of their 
experience in past wars and in view of cur- 
rent and future developments. 

However, civilian leadership must realize 
that the day of so-called push-button war- 
fare has not yet arrived and must see that 
we remain effective on the ground, on the 
seas, and in the air. 

This they must do in full consciousness of 
the fact that the largest defensve force may 
not -ce the best. The superiority of armies 
is determined now, as always, less by num- 
bers than by such things as organization, 
training, leadership, and national spirit. We 
must be careful to see that our standing Army 
is a well-trained, well-equipped, and highly 
mobile striking force; that our Navy is a 
strong, well-balanced, and well-manned serv- 
ice; and that our Air Force is second to none 
in training, equipment, and constant devel- 
opment. We must also see that such organ- 
izations as the National Guard, the Organ- 
ized Reserve, and the Naval Reserve are pro- 
moted, so that trained personnel will be al- 
most immediately available to expand the 
standing armed services. 

Finally, we must enact and have ready 
a fair and efficient selective-service law, dove- 
tailing with our other preparedness legisla- 
tion, to provide immediately the reenforce- 
ments and replacements which will be nec- 
essary to bring the war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It is well for us to remember that our 
ability to strike back quickly and success- 
fully will do much to discourage the ambi- 
tion of a potential aggressor, and organized 
military, naval, and air components designed 
to do this will exert strong pressure for 
peace. 

4. Universal military training: To provide 
&@ speedy means of expanding our initial de- 
fensive or striking force and to insure per- 
petuation of our Reserve elements, we must 
put into effect a program which will pre- 
pare all our potential combat manpower for 
a proper place in our fighting force. 

Aside from the fact that the necessary 
haste with which we trained our young men 
for military service in the recent war re- 
sulted in unnecessary casualties, we cannot 
be sure of time to do even that well if and 
when we must again fight to defend our 
lives and freedom. 

We must, therefore, adopt universal mili- 
tary training. Such a program, substantially 
in the form recommended recently in the 
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report of the President's Adv ry Commis- 
sion, is essential to a well-rounded and com- 
prehensive preparedness program 

We have never thought that military t n- 
ng had militaristic effect upon our people 
Such has not been our experience v 1 the 
military academies or colleges of ' : our 
country has so many, nor with the ;§ e 
militia or ni ons, or the CC or the 
CMTC. If it interp d that t fance 
upon or service in these was \ - 
tainly this w not true in most case f 
service in the armed forces du t 
war, and yet nearly 14,000,000 of our men 
and women served for periods up t i year 
hastened back as soon as p ! » civilian 
pursuits, and are now generally b ‘r and 
less warlike American citizens than thev were 
when they entered the service. As one who 
spent 314 years in the service in World War 
II, I know of my own knowledge that this is 
true 

It is also contended that modern war has 
rendered large numbers of men obsolete; but 
this contention overlooks the sicnificant fact 
that, although World War II was the most 
mechanized in hi nevertheless, it re- 


quired the largest armies 
Finally, it is urged that universal military 








training will be wasteful; but its cost, while 
large, does not compare with the cost of 
war, and especially with that of defeat If 
we could have shortened World W Il 3% 
days, the saving in cost would have paid for 


the training of a million men for a whole 
year 


The program of universal military training 
is designed to produce the following results 
(a) In the event of an emergency the ma- 


chinery will already exist whereby the Na- 
tion can rapidly mobilize and train its war- 
time citizen forces. 

(b) In peacetime, it will enable the Nation 
to maintain its Regular and Reserve armed 
forces at the highest level of readiness on a 
voluntary basis, because of the previous train- 
ing of most enlistees. 

(c) It will afford the opportunity of choos- 
ing individuals with demonstrated capacity 
as leaders and giving them further training. 

(d) It will train and develop, throughout 
the country, a pool of persons with special 
skills required in modern warfare. 

(e) It will provide in each community men 
trained to assist in repelling invaders, and 
in coping with the disaster, demoralization, 
and destruction attending the initial blows 
of sudden or sneak attacks : 

(f) It wili offer real educational values 
to those undergoing the training, including 
extensive vocational and trade instruction, 
and it will afford an opportunity of reducing 
illiteracy, which ordinarily would preclude 
military service. 

(zg) It will result in the detection and cor- 
rection of many physical defects ordinarily 
undetected until beyond help, and will im- 
prove the national health by the physical 
benefits accruing to the trainee 

It is obvious that universal military train- 
ing will be invaluable in implementing the 
measures which will be taken to guarantee 
organized military strength and provide for 


total mobilization, because there will be cre- 
ated an enormous pool of men available for 
the armed services as well ren trained 
for industrial work and civilian defense 
duties. 

I am convinced that universal military 


training will strengthen our war potential in 
personnel in advance of war with a minimum 
o: dislocation of the lives of our neople anc 
the peacetime economy of the Nation, anc 
that whatever the cost, we cannot afford to 
do without it. 

5. Scientific research and development: 
Our side won the race to develop the atomic 
bomb as an instrument of destruction 
our enemies won, what a different 
World War II might have had. The h: 
wrought by the proximity fuze, developed by 
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the Navy in conjunction with the Office of 
Research and Development, startled the 
forces of the Axi Designed to protect sur- 
face vessels from air attack, it played a strong 
part in turning the tide in the Battle of the 
Bulge and in defense against the buzz bombs 
and V-2 rocke It is possible that without 
this fuze the suicide kamikaze attacks upon 
our flee t Okinawa might have attained 
thelr bjective 
In ther nt war we saw the development 
c elec nic devices of various types, 
recoilless weapons, pilotless aircraft, and the 
beginning of warfa e with guided missiles and 
ic bom Science will make even 
eater advances and have even greater ap- 
plication in any future war, not only in the 
mic field but also in the fields of elec- 
tronics, radio activity, Jet propulsion, super- 
sonic speeds, and biological agents. These 
exampies and many others demonstrate that 
the turning point of modern wars will depend 
more and more on the earliest development 
of new weapons, or new uses for, or perhaps 
new defenses against, eXisting Weapons. 
Hence, under present-day conditions, we 
must provide for constant peacetime research 
and development to stay ahead of the rest 
of the world. A permanent and well-sup- 
ported agency to this end is an imperative 


part of our program 

6. A world-wide intelligence service: Who 
can say when war will come? We are 
told that it will come without warning, by 
sudden attack. To make our defense effec- 
tive, we must know as soon as possible of 
the enemy's intentions. We cannot wait 
until his ships appear on the horizon, or 
until our radar, what little we have in serv- 
ice, tells us of the approach of his bombers, 
We must strive to be forewarned. 

Therefore, it is today vital to our security 
that we create a world-wide intelligence 
service on a career basis. Such a service 
would function for all departments of our 
Government alike, the diplomatic and the 
economic, as well as the military. One of 
its functions would be the coordination and 
proper evaluation of all information Ccol- 
lected and reported by any agency of the 
Government Pearl Harbor graphically il- 
lustrated the critical importance of coordi- 
nation and evaluation of intelligence. 

7. Closest coordination between’ those 
responsible for our foreign policy and those 
responsible for our armed services: The 
complexity of the modern world and the 
increased telescoping of time and space make 
it vital that the closest possible relationship 
exist between the officers and agencies which 
frame our foreign policy and those respon- 
sible for the strength, condition, and dis- 
position of our armed services. This will 
enable us to gear our military strength to 
our considered foreign policy, and prevent 
the growth of a vacillating foreign policy 
geared to our military strength, which policy 
in itself is a symptom of weakness and could 
lead to war 

8. Uniform hemispheric armament and 
training: There is now pending before the 
Congress a bill to provide for standardization 
of armament and training in this hemis- 
phere to make South America, Central 
America, and North America a complete unit 
in case of war. The value of hemispheric 
defense was proven in World War II, and it 
should be provided for now, and not after 
war breaks out. 

9. Support of merchant marine: We en- 
tered World War II, as we had earlier 
entered World War I, deficient in cargo ships, 
and had to depend on the shipping resources 
of our Allies until our construction program 
overcame the deficit. We all vividly recall 
how close the submarine campaign of the 
enemy came to victory in both wars. 

We are an ocean power and realize the 
importance of utilizing the oceans as high- 
Ways to our objectives. Our basic concept of 
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national defense is that the engagements, 
the operations, and the inevitable destruc- 
tion of war shall take place as far as possible 
from our territory. Hence, we must be pre- 
pared to project our power overseas; and we 
must be equipped to supply our forces by 
sea as well as air transport. Moreover, we 
must have the ships necessary to bring from 
abroad, both in peace and in war, the critical 
raw materials necessary in the manufacture 
of our war needs. 

We have emerged from World War II once 
again with a great merchant marine. We 
must recognize its indispensable position in 
our preparedness program, see to it that it is 
not again junked or scuttled, and keep it in 
condition to meet normal as well as emer- 
gency needs. 

10. Stock taking, stock piling, and con- 
servation of natural resources: To be ade- 
quately prepared for an emergency, we must 
have an accurate knowledge of our raw ma- 
terial resources. This calls for a detailed 
inventory of what we have within our bor- 
ders, and a like inventory of what can only 
be obtained from without and where obtain- 
able. The present study of our own natural 
resources is particularly important because 
we expended them so freely in the winning 
of World War II. 

We were told by the President in his State 
of the Union message this year that we are 
rapidly becoming a have-not Nation as to 
many of our minerals. Included in this 
category is the raw stuff from which fission- 
able material is made, as well as alloyable ores 
needed in the manufacture of steel capable 
of standing extreme heat. Hence, our pro- 
duction of atomic energy and of jet propelled 
engines may depend in the near future on 
importing those raw materials, and stock 
piling them from time to time as we are able 
to locate and obtain them. 

Only a few days ago, the Navy announced 
that it was so short of oil that it could not 
cope with an emergency at the present time, 
and must buy 3,000,000 barrels from the Near 
East to meet its requirements. By this 
means, it was estimated that in 6 months’ 
time east coast naval stocks could be in- 
creased to a position compatible with the 
Navy's obligations for national security. 

Furthermore, our increased national in- 
come has brought about increased consump- 
tion of our domestic production to the ex- 
tent that we will now have to import min- 
erals and metals which formerly we were 
able to export. For instance, we formerly 
produced enough lead to care for our needs 
and permit us to export about 100,000 tons 
a year, while now we are short about 300,000 
tons annually. To a lesser extent, we face 
the same situation with zinc, copper, and 
petroleum, which in the past were among 
our chief sources of wealth. 

We must, in the national interest, set up 
the machinery to take stock of our natural 
resources and see just where we stand. Then 
we must make plans to import for domestic 
use those materials in which we may run 
short in time of war. This presupposes the 
requisite measures to conserve those re- 
sources determined to be vital to our war 
potential, to locate resources for import in 
other parts of the world and arrange for 
their acquisition, and to stock-pile such re- 
sources, not only to increase our war poten- 
tial, but also to permit war production to 
begin at the very moment of attack. 

All this must be done now, long before 
war comes, and adequate legislation should 
be enacted as early as possible to enable such 
a program to be carried out On a practical 
basis. 

11. Decentralization and dispersal of indus- 
tries: The geographical location of the next 
Pearl Harbor will be determined by indus- 
trial, rather than military or naval, concen- 
tration. 

The concentration of important industrial 
establishments will put a premium on sud- 





den attack, whereas decentralization of giant 
industries and a more general distribution of 
the part of our industrial economy upon 
which our war effort will depend, will tend to 
protect our productive capacity, and render 
a sneak attack less destructive in a military 
way, and consequently less likely. 

The nature of modern war dictates that 
the industrial system of the Nation be dis- 
persed, and that underground location of 
those industries most vital to our war poten- 
tial be planned against the hour of need. 

12. Control of sabotage, sedition, and sub- 
versive activity: The success of the enemy in 
World War II in the use of the fifth column 
as a military weapon is well known to all. By 
means of sedition and subversive activity, 
coupled with sabotage of defense installa- 
tions, supposedly powerful armies were so 
softened and thrown into confusion that they 
suffered comparatively easy and stunning de- 
feat. When we entered the war, however, our 
countermeasures crushed the fifth column, 
and we were remarkably successful in con- 
trolling subversive activities and preventing 
sabotage. 

in considering this important field of our 
preparedness program, we should remember 
that the fifth column will not await a for- 
mal declaration of war any more than mili- 
tary attack does now, and our preparedness 
program must provide for the control of sab- 
otage and subversive activities in peace as 
well as in war. Even now agents of foreign 
countries are engaged in such activities in 
an effort to undermine the American way otf 
life and our time-tested system of democratic 
government. It is vital to preparedness that 
we recognize that there can be no divided 
loyalty in this country, that the hyphenated 
American is no American at all, and that re- 
gardless of creed, racial strain, or national an- 
cestry, Our people must face the future on 
the basis of a common and exclusive Ameri- 
can nationality. No man can be a loyal and 
patriotic American unless he is an American 
and nothing else. 

As Theodore Roosevelt once said: 

“We must not stand merely for America 
first. We must stand for America first and 
last; and for no other nation second—ex- 
cept as we stand for fair play for all na- 
tions.” 

No fifth column can breed with success 
among a people who believe in Stephen De- 
catur’s immortal words: 

“My country. In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be right; 
but right or wrong, my country.” 

That belief guided those who participated 
in the birth and early days of this Nation; 
it must guide today those to whose charge 
the future of the Nation has been committed. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that 
twice in our lifetime we have seen our state 
of unpreparedness threaten the very exist- 
ence of our way of life. Broad oceans, 
strong allies already engaging the common 
enemy, and a kind Providence have given 
us time to prepare to meet the evil forces 
which have threatened us. 

The initial attack of a future aggressor 
nation undoubtedly will be thrown against 
our United States, which has provided the 
decisive force in the world’s two great con- 
flicts. 

Our cause is the cause of peace, and the 
common sense and patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people are our most effective weapons 
in the struggle to underwrite the peace. 

Our generation is now responsible for 
the safety of the United States in a troubled 
and turbulent world, and for the discharge 
of our country’s proper obligation to exert 
power and strength for the cause of estab- 
lishing peace, 


It is a responsibility and opportunity 
which challenges our best thought and ef- 
fort, and I am confident that we as a Na- 
tion will meet the challenge. 








Situation Regarding H. R. 3054, H. R. 
4038, and H. R. 3432 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
‘yeaker, I should like to explain to the 
suse that due to the pressure of other 
sation in the closing days of this 
on. it has been unfortunately impos- 
sle for the Armed Services Committee 
to give consideration to the following 
H. R. 3054, to establish the Wo- 

n’s Army Corps in the Regular Army; 
H. R. 4038, to authorize the enlistment 
and appointment of women in the Regu- 

Navy and Regular Marine Corps; 
and H. R. 3432, to make certain changes 
in the organization of the Navy Depart- 
ment in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

I wish to state that the necessity for 
prompt action on these bills is clearly 
recognized, even though the effects of 
inaction would not be felt until 6 months 
after the legal termination of the Sec- 
ond World War. It is my belief that 
prompt consideration will be given these 
measures at the next session of the Con- 
gress and that a large majority of the 
Armed Services Committee will express 
approval thereof. 





Hon. Karl Stefan, of Nebraska, Has Made 
an Outstanding Record in the Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent granted me by this House, 
I am submitting a very fine editorial that 
recently appeared in the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
State Journal concerning our esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable Kar. STEFAN. 

I think the membership of the House 
recognize the ability, the integrity, and 
the industry of the Honorable Kar. 
STEFAN. It is good to observe the splendid 
recognition he has received in his own 
State as indicated by the editorial that 
reads as follows: 


A Cuat WITH THE EpIToR 


They aren’t exactly what you'd call light 
summer reading. Certainly they don’t look 
inviting—those big, drab, cardboard-covered 
volumes that issued from the Government 
Printing Office in an endless stream to re- 
cord the hearings of congressional commit- 
tees. I had always dutifully tossed them, 
unopened, on a shelf, thinking they’d come 
in handy some day, then forwarded them, 
unopened, to the wastebasket along with 
buckets of dust when the shelf got full. 
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HENS IN THE DRAWING ROOM 

This as always I did the other day when 
a pile of the volumes came in. Then I 
opened one out of curiosity. It was better 
than a detective story, and more complete 
than an encyclopedi It was the record of 
the hearings of the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations on the State Department ap- 
propriation bill. There isn’t a subject or a 
place under the sun that doesn't find men- 








tion somewhere in the book. There's a 
learned discussion of fishing in the south 
Pacific, all the dope on UNRRA, something on 
the cost of living in Tihwa, Chile, an argu- 
ment over who was responsible for the pro- 
duction of Life With Father in Rome. Lit- 
erature, hoof-and-mouth disease, aviation, 


law, history, sex, and the servant problem in 
Ethiopia all find their place in this tome 

In this particular committee the particu- 
lar star is the chairman, Nebraska's Repre- 
sentative, Kart STEFAN. That fellow, who 
has been around a lot, seems to know a little 
something about everything and a lot about 
some thing:, mostly where and how the tax- 
payer’s dollar is spent. There isn't One sin- 
gle item or one possible place to save money 
that escapes his eagle eye, and the public can 
be glad they have a man like him around. 

The hearings reveal Mr. STEFAN to be world- 
minded, fair-minded, ready to ace 
knowledge a necessary expenditure when the 
facts are shown to justify it, down to the 
last cent, but persistent and remarkably well- 
informed. He wants to know who pays for 
garbage removal at the United States Em- 
bassy in London, and he finds out. And if 
he thinks the British should pay for it, a 
State Department official goes out and phones 
the British, then comes back and tells Mr. 
STEFAN they think they can save a few thou- 
sands bucks on that point. He wants to 
know how much a coffee table cost in Shang- 
hai, and who paid what and why for a motor- 
boat at Istanbul. 

Here is a sample of the proceedings, with 
STEFAN interrogating a State Department 
Official: 

“Mr. STEFAN. What did you do with that 
building in Austria, that Mr. Messersmith 
bought? It was not being maintained prop- 
erly; it was in terrible shape in 1939—run 
down. I complained about it then and 
nothing was done about it. 

“Mr. LARKIN. We had a contract let for re- 
pair of that building, and then Hitler came 
into Austria. 

“Mr. Steran. Hitler could not have done 
half as much damage to that building as was 
done by the caretaker, at the time I looked 
at it. There were some beautiful gold- 
framed mirrors down in the basement, and 
there were chickens running over them and 
running over everything and the property 
was just being destroyed. What did you do 
with that? Did you dispose of it? 

“Mr. LaRKIN. No, we have not disposed of 
mien - * = 

“Mr. Steran. When were you there, at what 
time? 

“Mr, LarRKIN. I was there shortly after 
Hitler got there * * * If he got there 
March 15, I got there about March 31. 

“Mr. STEFAN. If you got there March 31, 
I was there about 5 months later * * *® 
Those things were lying in the drawing room, 
with chickens running all over them. The 
caretaker was using the drawing room as 
his hennery. 

“Mr. Larkin. I did not know about that.” 

If this were an isolated case you could 
understand that Mr. STEFAN just managed to 
maneuver the discussion onto a place he had 
happened to visit. But time and again the 
record brings out that he knows more about 
details from Shanghai to London to Wash- 
ington than the person in charge. One 
State Department man was justifying extra 
pay for Foreign Service at undesirable posts, 
and used Stuttgart as an example. STEran 


always 
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tripped him up, because he knew all about 
where the consul was living in Stuttgart, how 
many servants he had and what the house 
looked like. 
* o o > ~ 

As I said, I just got through reading up 
on the State Department. Now I've got five 
more on the desk, and I think I'll have to 
go through them all, the Judiciary, the Jus- 
tice Department, the Commerce Department, 


the hearings on the Griswold mission to 
Greece. Just to see if there’s something that 
man STEFAN doesn’t k ut. 


Ray McConne tt, Jr. 





Humanity Demands That the Crime of 
Genocide Be Quilawed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday July 26, 1947 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
cial and Economic Council of the United 
Nations is now considering one of the 
most important issues. It is the draft 
convention on the crime of genocide, 
meaning the willful and planned destruc- 
tion of minorities through killings, muti- 
lations, sterilizations. Also included in 
the definition of this crime are atrocities 
against religion and culture, such as de- 
struction of churches, libraries, removal 
of spiritual leaders, and so forth. The 
draft convention aims to protect both 
the physical and spiritual life of human 
groups. The highest possible protection 
is to be given to such groups and their 
destruction is defined as an international 
crime, like piracy, trade in slaves, or 
trade in women. Piracy as an interna- 
tional crime has become obsolete, and 
the real pirates are to be found now not 
on the high seas, but on the continents. 

The American delegation tock a lead- 
ing part in adopting a resolution at the 
last Assembly of the United Nations, out- 
lawing genocide. President Truman in 
his message to Congress—see letter of the 
President in transmitting his report to 
Congress, New York Times, February 5, 
1947—considers the concept of genocide 
of the greatest importance. Professor 
Jessup, the American delegate in the 
United Nations Committee on Codifica- 
tion of International Law, stated that the 
definition of genocide through an inter- 
national treaty signifies an important 
advance in international law. This at- 
titude of American statesmen is in line 
with the traditional American policy of 
moral and humanitarian solidarity, and 
of assistance to the victims of persecu- 
tions and indignities inflicted upon inno- 
cent peoples by tyrannic governments. 
Theodore Roosevelt once even denounced 
the trade treaty with Czarist Russia in 
protest against pogroms. As a matter of 
fact, the United States has always paid 
the tremendous cost of the crime of geno- 
cide, because we have had to take care 
of the victims. Because of these consid- 
erations, it is hoped that the American 
delegation at the Social and Economic 
Council wil] do everything to accelerate 








t tion of the draft convention at 
t I A bly. No delav on the ex- 
cu of cumbersome prt should 
} d by the Social and Economic 
C 
ntion of crim2s, like the pre- 
vention of fire, does not allow delay un- 
] are indifferent to these disasters. 
In tl con! ion, Mr. Speaker, Iam 
j the Record an editorial from 
the \V yn Post of July 16, 1947, on 
ti me subject 
ATY ON GEN 
In confor: y with a mandate given it by 
t ( 1 Assembly of the United Nations 
i t sessi the UN secretariat, with 
t help of expert counselors, has prepared 
a drat nvention outlawing genocide as an 
inter: ional crime. The draft has now 
I n sent to the 55 membcr nations for 
scr iny and comment and is to be broucht 
up for discu n by the Economic and So- 
cial Council when it convenes on Saturday 


It should be ready for action by the Assem- 
bly when that body has its next meeting in 


September. The time is short, yet not tco 


short, we think, for settlement of a matter 
on which there has already been unanimous 
agreement in principle 

Genocide has been defined by Prof. 
Raphael Lemkin, who coined the term, as 
an organized and systematic effort to ex- 
terminate a human group as an entity 
I r to its last adjournment, the Assembly 


cted unanim sly to condemn genccide as 
a crime under international law. But to 
make this condemnation effective, it is now 
necessary for cach member nation to enact 
the legislation necessary for prevention and 
punishment of the crime and to ratify a 
treaty as to methods of dealin g with it. 
The draft convention would pledge all its 





signers ‘‘to prevent all acts of genocide and 
to punish all persons guilty of such acts, 
wherever they may occur.” This would mean 


that an organized and systematic attack 
upon an ethnic group, such as Hitler's pro- 
grams of extermination in and out of Ger- 
many, would be a violation of international 
law punishable by any nation which could 
lay hands on those responsible. The les- 


for such an international statute self-evi- 
dent. It would do ng more than give the 
sanction of the United Nations to elemen- 
tary standards of human decency. We hope 
that the General Assembly will choose to 
make this the first order of business when 
it convenes and translate what is univer- 
sally accepted morality into international 
law. 





A Danger and a Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, in 1914, 
for the first time in our national his- 
tory, an agency was created primarily for 
the purpose of preventing violations of 
the antitrustlaws. This agency, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, was designated 
to enforce certain provisions of the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts and to prevent, 
through the issuance of orders to cease 
and desist, unfair methods of competi- 
tion. The basic statute, the Federal 


Trade Commission Act, represented a 
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complete departure from our traditional 
methods of law administration. 
Unaerlying this legislation was the be- 
lief that the basic theory of the anti- 
trust laws could be made workable only 
if a method were devised to extinguish 
incipient restraints of trade, as well as 
to eliminate those already established. 


The theory was that prevention would 
be more effective than cure. To arm the 
Federal Trade Commission with the 
broadest possible powers, to discourage 


monopoly, and to climinate restraints 
upon interstate commerce, authorization 
for prevention of unfair methods of com- 
petition was couched in the most general 
terms. Thus the Commission was em- 
powered to strike at practices which 
might otherwise not be preventable un- 
der the more rigid terms of the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act. Over the years, 
by the administrative policy of the Com- 
mission, by judicial interpretation, and 
by the passage of the Wheeler-Lea Act in 
1928, the Federal Trade Commission has 
increasingly digressed from its originally 
intended function and has become more 
and more the arbiter of advertising and 
trade practices which frequently have 
little or no relation to monopolistic prac- 
tices or to restraints upon commerce. 

The procedure estahblished by the orig- 
inal act for furtherance of the Commis- 
sion’s antitrust dutics remains essen- 
tially unchanged. This procedure, even 
more than the other innovations wrought 
by the act, represented an experiment in 
our jurisprudence. It empowers the 
Commission to investigate suspected vio- 
lations of its act, to make charges, to 
prosecute and to adjudicate the charges 
and to issue orders immune from effec- 
tive review by the courts. 

This procedure has been well described 
by the circuit court of appeals for the 
second circuit—John Bone v. Federal 
Trade Commission (299 Fed. 468, 471): 

The Trade Commission * * * is called 
upon simultaneously to enact the roles of 
complainant, jury, juese, and counsel. 





This combinatiun of functions imposes 
upon the Commission a responsibility 
that taxes the capacity of human nature. 
Experience has demonstrated that in the 
administration of its act the human 
frailty of the Commission has pre- 
dominated. 

The act provides that “whenever the 
Commission shall have reason to believe” 
that the law is being violated, it shall 
issue and serve its complaint, “if it shall 
appear to the Commission that a pro- 
ceeding by it in respect thereof would be 
to the interest of the public.” This re- 
quires, to a material extent, a prejudging 
of the charges which the Commission 
later prosecutes and must adjudicate. 

When hearings are hela to avail the 
respondent an opportunity to show cause 
why an order to cease and desist from the 
alleged violation should not be entered, 
the Commission designates one of its 
trial examiners to preside over the hear- 
ings and appoints one of its tria] ajtor- 
neys to represent it in the proceeding. 

The proceedings are often protracted 
and expensive. The hearings are fre- 
quently held at widely scattered points 
throughout the country—wherever the 
witnesses may be found—requiring ex- 





tended travel by the Commission’s staff 
and the respondent’s representatives, 
Frequently years are consumed before 
the cases are terminated. The Philip- 
pine Mahogany case, for example—/n.- 
diana Quaviercd Oak Co. v. Federai 
Trade Commission (26 Fed. (2) 340)— 
was in litigation for 22 years before being 
finally concluded. 

It is significant that the Commission- 
ers make their decisions without any 
first-hand knowledge of the case. The 
testimony is taken down stenographically 
and submitted as a written record. 
Neither the Commission nor any Com- 
missioner sees or hears 2 single witness. 

The Commissioners do not even rea 
the whole record of the testimony. A 
member of the Commission, testifying 
before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on H. R. 2390. Seventy-ninth 
Congress (record of hearings, pp. 406 
and 417), stated that it is physically and 
mentally impossible for the Commission- 
ers to read all of the records. He cited 
the record in one case of 50,000 pages 
as an example of their length. Repre- 
sentatives of the Commission testified in 
these same hearings, that in making de- 
cisions the Commission depends on the 
report of its trial examiner, briefs of 
counsel, oral argument of counsel, and 
the advice of three legal assistants— 
record of hearings, pages 406, 416, and 
417. 

The adjudication is made on an ap- 
praisal of the weight and sufficiency of 
the evidence which is solely within the 
discretion of the Commission. The Com- 
mission may decidc its cases by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, but it is not 
required to do so by the act. It simply 
provides (sec. 5 (b)) that— 

If upon such hearing * * * the Com- 
mission shah be of the opinion tuat the 
methcd of competition or the act or practice 
in question is prohibited * * * it shall 
* * * issue and cause to be served * * ® 
an order * * * to cease and desist. 


By contrast, in civil cases tried by the 
courts, the preponderance rule is the 
minimum. In criminal cases guilt must 
be established beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt. 

In Harviett Hubbard Ayer, Inc. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (15 Fed. (2d) 
274) it was held that the Commission’s 
findings could not be disturbed if sup- 
ported by any evidence. 

More recently other cases have held 
that the Commission’s findings are not 
subject to review if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. But no court has re- 
quired that they be supported by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 

The need for corrective legislation is 
emphas:z2d by the narrowness of review 
of Commission proceedings by the ap- 
pellate courts. In an increasing number 
of cases the courts are declaring their 
impotence to review the findings of fact. 

The courts further hold that they are 
bound by the Commission’s judgment as 
to the quality and sufficiency of the evi- 
dence. Such evidence may consist of 
biased testimony—Segal v. Federal 
Trade Commission (142 Fed. (2d) 255)); 
incompetent evidence—Bene v. Federal 
Trade Commission (299 Fed. 468); and 








selected experts—E. 

( ith Hughes, Inc. v. Federal Trade 
nmission (17 Fed. (2d) 886). In the 

ase the court observed that a part 

the testimony was “obviously biased” 
I said: 

Fven so, if the Commission wished to rely 
uch testimony, we may not intervene, 
ver might be our own indisposition to 
t what he said. 


the testimony of 





The courts refuse on appeal to weigh 
e evidence. They hold that they are 
ound by the Commission’s findings, if 
pported by evidence, despite the fact 
t the weight may be to the contrary. 
hus, they need read only the Commis- 
ion’s side of the case and if there is evi- 
nce to support the findings, the record 
to the contrary may be ignored. 
The considerations for the O'Hara bill, 
H. R. 3871, are the principles outlined 
y Chief Justice D. Lawrence Groner of 
he Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
ict of Columbia in a letter to the At- 
rney General—report of the Committee 
1 Administrative Procedure, Seventy- 
ith Congress, page 248: 
The correct decision of this question is one 
immense importance. It should, in my 
n, be considered by Congress in the 
of the real and true purposes which the 
lers of our Government sought to 
eve for themselves and their posterity. 
e vere free action, free enterprise, free 
pei tion. They believed that equal jus- 
between man and man and between 
n and state was one of the impartial 
ards which encouraged to efforts that 
roducd great and lasting results. There- 
re, t’.ey made no provision for exemptions 
m J#gal duty. What they did provide for 
that there should be no oppression, no 
exaction by tyranny, no spoilation of private 
right by public authority, and that there 
shovld be a fair, honest, effective govern- 
meit to maintain the things which were 
thought to be the prerogatives of every in- 
dividual man, 


h 








The Commission is primarily a regu- 
latory agency and yet it adjudicates is- 
sues of fact between the Government and 
the citizen as a judicial tribunal. It is 
the combination of the prosecuting and 
adjudicating functions that the bill seeks 
to correct. 

The bill, H. R. 3871, preserves in the 
Commission authority to investigate and 
prosecute violations of its act but it re- 
quires that such cases be prosecuted in 
the United States district court in the 
district where the respondent resides or 
maintains his or its principal place of 
business. This procedure will continue 
to draw on the specialized experience of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Commission will still determine whether 
there has been an apparent violation of 
its act, make the necessary investigation 
and, by its attorneys, prosecute the case. 
But the cases will be tried in the courts 
by the accepted judicial process and re- 
spondents will be assured of a trial by a 
tribunal traditionally impartial in the 
administration of justice. 

The bill provides that the Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the District Courts 
shall govern such proceedings. This will 
assure uniformity in procedure and will 
make available to both parties the proce- 
dural advantages of therules. Under the 
guidance of the courts, cases which now 
take years to dispose of may be termi- 
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nated at their inception by motion or 
negotiation 

The members of the Commission are 
not experts in the adjudication of factual 
issues. They are precluded by their act 
from attaining the measure of impartial- 
ity associated with judicial procedure. 
The cumbersome procedure under which 
they must operate precludes them from 
attaining the full measure of first-hand 
familiarity which should be associated 
with judicial procedure. It is the courts 
that are the experts. Historically, the 
trial of issues of fact has been within 
their province. For generations they 
have tried cases of fraud, deceit, and un- 
fair competition. are preemi- 
nently qualified to adjudicate the issues 
of violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

The O’Hara bill gives both the Gov- 
ernment and the individual a “day in 
court”—a fundamental which has been 
so encroached uvon by bureaucratic 
practices that it threatens basic 





Tey 


consti- 


tutional privileges and has an insidious 
destructive effect upon American con- 


cepts of government. 





Plaque-Unveiling Ceremonies Commemo- 
rating the Centenary of the Republic of 
Liberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks I include the following 
messages and addresses delivered in con- 
nection with the plaque-unveiling cere- 
monies commemorating the centenary of 
the Republic of Liberia held on the steps 
of the United States Capitol Saturday, 
July 26, 1947: 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

The ceremony being held today to com- 

memorate the one hundredth anniversary of 

the establishment of the Republic of Liberia 

is still another testimony of American 


friendship for the people of the nation 
which had its birth in the building that 





forms the background for this celebration 
Americans are proud of the fact that the 
Capitol of our Nation was the scene of the 
ceremony which laid the foundation of the 
Republic of Liberia We are proud, also, 
of the progress that Liberia has made since 
847 and of the contribution that the 
United States has made toward that progress. 

Having all but completely conquered the 
jungle wilderness in which they established 
their new nation, the people of Liberia now 
have set themselves to the task of develop- 
ing their resources and extending the politi- 
cal, social, and economic benefits of democ- 
racy in Liberia’s hinterland regions. It is 
our hope and expectation that the coming 
years will see the progress of the past 100 
years continued and accelerated. We are 
certain that the friendship which is sym- 
bolized by the clasped hands on the plaque 
to be unveiled here today will continue to 
grow and that the United States and Liberia 
will march together during the next century 
in the same cooperation and mutval trust 
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which have distinguished their associa } 
during the century just passed. 
Very sincerely you 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM V. S. TUBMAN 
REPUBLIC O 


Liberia 





LIBERIA, WEST AFRICA 


Today commemorates her cente- 


nary with pride and grateful recognition and 
acknowledgment of the countless blessings 
b W 1 up 1 the Government and } pi 
by Almighty God whose sustaining and all- 
protecting might has assisted her in main- 


her national existence amid ter- 
rible cdds and vicissitudes. 


na) ~ » Ti ria 
Mai occasion Liveria 
€ 














d reaffirms her deep sen of gr ) 
forebe who fr d log i 
1 a constitution wh ne- 
her borders tl 
in nt and i ible rights vouchsafed 
by it. Throughout the century Liberia has 
] it e t ti ir ler t 
I ns, as of individuals, is e i and in- 
ad > t ecurity, world peac and 
prosperity. She recognizes her internat l 
ob ’ edges and ery the 
b I friendship and r l 
cor N h exist betweer re ¢ ern- 
m i f l is 
Ar . ‘ Ol ‘ h in j 4 = 
ment and people of Liberia « € 
I ria is grateful for the sym} : - 
siderations which throughout her national 
I e | enjoyed at the h s of her 
£ t friend, the United Stat Ar 
I i nd 1 hbors, G I i 
tl UDC Ol Ff nce, i 
ern ns with whom ; 
up arms in def e of ¢ D 
ti » Great War: 
Vi the Gove ment a peor I i 
are d is time cordi 
he vernments and people f friendiy 
states who have so generously resp led to 
our invitation to come and participate \ n 
us in the celebration of our centenary 
day Libs a rededicates herself to th lur- 
tl nce of the friendly relations and < = 
er n, Which have so happily existed be- 
tw TY 


rs of the United Nations and 
pledges to upholc d imple- 





1 
ment the lofty principles of human r 
enunciated by the Atlantic Charter and 
elabc i in the great Charter of peace upon 


United Nations Organizati 


which tne 





ADD BY THE HONORABLE C., D. B. KING, ENVOY 
EX ARY AND MINISTER PL! I ri- 
AR RIA TO THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. Justice, Mr. Cochairman, ladies and 

gentlemen, I thank you and this d com- 

mittee, from the very depths of my heart, 
for this flattering and most graci ibute 


and honor you are this afternoon 
to my country, the Republic of Li- 
beria, in connection with the celebration of 
he one hundredth anniversary as an inde- 
pendent African state 

This event, together with the most his- 
toric spot on which it occurs, I regard as a 


of respec 


paying 


fine, delicate compliment paid to Liberia by 


whole for which 


the American people as a 
rover! and people of Liberia are 


the G« 





most appreciative and thankful 
The news of this occasion, when it reach 
my fellow coun 





j y rymen at home, as weil 
abroad, will, I am sure, enthrill them with 
much joy and par 
Mr. Justice Jac yn, it has indeed been a 
high honor and great privilege : rded me 
to listen to the very illuminating historical 
address just delivered by you, showing how 
closely intervowen has Liberia's history been 
with that of the United States of America. 
The fact that such highly d nguished 
norable 


American citizens as yourself, the H 

Congressman William L. Dawson, Counselor 
Perry W. Howard, and Publisher Frank lL 
Stanley are active participants in these ceree 
monies this afternoon ts sufficiently convince 
ing to the people of Liberia that the peoples 
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of tne United States, irrespective of race 
( are keenly and sympathetically in- 











terested in Liberia, and are watching With a 
rightful pride her continued progress, pros- 
perity, and welfare 

For and on behalf of our much beloved 
and highiy resp ed President, His Excellency 
William V. S. Tubman, I now Officially reccive 
t! bronze plaque—unique, interpretive, 


nd beautiful, which I shall immediately for- 
ward to its hich destination 


With the significant symbolism of “Hands 
Across the Sea” appearing on the plaque, I 
I ird as being also indicative of the union 
of hearts of our two peoples. Liberia can 
now with great confidence enter upon her 
second century of national life urged by those 
n inspiring words of her national anthem 
which read as follows: 


“All Hail Liberia! Hail! 

This glorious land of liberty shall long he 
ours 

Tho’ new her name, green be her fame, 

And mighty be her powers 





In joy and gladness, with our hearts united, 

We'll shout the freedom of a race benited. 

Long live Liberia, happy land, 

A home of glorious liberty by God’s come 
mand.” 


ADDRESS OF EARL PARKER HANSON, AUTHOR AND 
TROPICAL EXPLORER, FORMER CHIEF OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 
MISSION TO LIBERIA 
The one hundredth anniversary of Liberia’s 

birth as an independent nation is an event 
that must be regarded with respect and ad- 
miration. Not only were the country’s 
founders inexperienced in matters of states- 
manship and government, but circumstances 
were against them. No nation can thrive in 
isolation, and Liberia, whose commercial 
products had to be sold in competition with 
those of neighboring colonial lands, was truly 
isolated, economically and politically, for al- 
most the entire century of its existence. 
Under such circumstances the maintenance 
of the country’s independence throughout 
the same hundred years that saw almost all 
the rest of Africa carved up into colonies 
emerges es one of the truly-great feats in 
the history of modern diplomacy. 

Today a profcund change is taking place, 
with a corresponding change in United States 
policy toward Liberia. Although that coun- 
try had several times in the past century 
asked us for technical help toward its mod- 
ernization and development, we didn’t com- 
ply with the request until 1944. Then we 
sent over an economic mission that I was 
privileged to direct until 1946 and that is 
now continuing under the able leadership of 
Oscar Meicr. At the same time we sent 
Liberia a health mission and built a modern 
seaport at Monrovia, as well as started a 
number of other activities that are of basic 
importance. Today we and Liberia are work- 
ing together toward that country's develop- 
ment, with the help of the United States and 
for the mutual benefit of both countries. 

With that help, whose greatest single sig- 
nificance is the promise of substantial mar- 
kets for such Liberian products as iron ore, 
t cal timbers, palm oils and fibers, cocoa, 
offee, Kola nuts, and other items from the 





4 

nation’s ; st limitless store of undeveloped 
raw materials, to be sold to us in return for 
( foods, the Neero republic has begun to 
f ah 1. To American business it means 
not only a new foreign market but also many 
chances for investment that exist even now, 
for business ventures that range all the way 
from lumbcring through general trade to 


small n ig and the establishment 
of h n picture theaters. 
However ? this as a private indi- 





vidual wh ional record entitles him 
to a valid opinion—there also exists a fine op- 
portunity for us as a nation to make a sound 
investment in the form of an international 
loan. The time is near when our current ac- 
tivities in Liberia should be implemented by 
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such a loan, which would not only start the 
Republic’s second century with well-accel- 
erated development but would also almost 
certainly pay large dollar returns, both di- 
rectly and in a number of indirect ways. 

In talking of Liberia’s development we 
must never think that it is we Americans 
who are doing the job. The responsibility 
has been assumed, and the main job is being 
done, by the autonomous Republic of Liberia, 
which has merely requested governmental 
and private help, as many another country 
has done in the past. And the most dramatic 
and important aspects of the job are seen 
in the activities of President William V. S. 
Tubman since his inauguration in 1944. He 
has put through an income-tax law to help 
pay for development and has given the vote 
to his country’s women. He has sent dozens 
of Liberian students to American universities 
and has devoted much energy to fostering 
better education in his own country. Of 
greatest basic importance, however, is his 
program of hinterland reform. 1 have per- 
sonally seen him right many of the wrongs 
that have been practiced on the aborigines 
for a hundred years. I have seen him take 
steps toward the provision of health and edu- 
cational facilities for those aborigines, and 
give them the vote and representation in the 
legislature. I have also heard him several 
times announce his determination to eradi- 
cate Liberia’s time-honored differences be- 
tween the ruling Americo-Liberians and 
their African colonial subjects. 

With such steps he has gone far toward 
the redress of ancient wrongs, and the volun- 
tary abolition of one of Africa’s colonial 
regimes. Even more important to us Ameri- 
cans from a business point of view is the fact 
that he has also gone far toward the creation 
of a homogeneous body of 1,500,000 Liberian 
citizens, who will be able to preduce many 
more goods and purchase many more of our 
products in return, than could a small ruling 
class of 15,000 who keep 100 times that many 
men and women in colonial subjugation. 





ADDRESS BY DR. CHARLES S. JOHNSON, SOCIOLOGIST 
AND PRESIDENT-ELECT OF FISK UNIVERSITY, 
TASHVILLE, TENN., DELIVERED FROM LONDON, 
ENGLAND 


It was 17 years ago that I paused briefly 
here in London, on the way to Geneva, and 
thence to Liberia as the American member 
of an International Commission of the 
League of Nations. As the mission moved 
into the stream of Liberia's history it fore- 
shadowed, I am now convinced, a new rela- 
tionship of this free nation in an Africa of 
colonies, to the world outside its troubled 
borders. No young and isolated and under- 
developed country in Africa, whether depend- 
ent or free, could in this century escape the 
insistent currents of world economics and 
politics, or lag for long too far behind in its 
standards and practices if it was to survive 
and keep its independence. 

Few people in the world who know Libe- 
ria's struggles and its failures know as well 
its painful history. Indeed, few people who 
know America’s history after 462 years, know 
as well the bitter struggle and the dark un- 
promising days of the English colonizers be- 
fore the end of the first hundred years. 
America was rich and fertile, consuming in 
ts vastness, but a lush wilderness to bring 
under control. Africa was harsh and inhos- 
pitable, breathing strange and uncontrollable 
fevers, an alien homeland for men who had 
never known before the fullness of freedom, 

The founding of Liberia was a wave of a 
current vastly larger than the colonization 
movement itself. It was founded just as the 
back of the slave traffic was brcken by an 
aroused world conscience—as both a protest 
t and protection for the domestic 
slavery that remained after the traffic had 
ceased. The founders were not men of learn- 
ing, skill, and experience in statecraft, but 

nen who had been slaves. The wonder is, 
not that they have developed no vast wealth 
or armies or industries, or flowered in one 





acmaiy 
aps. 








century a great civilization, but that they 
have survived at all. 

These men, who, with bitter valiance went 
forth to this unpromising land, were not 
just restless prople, or fallen children of 
opulence seeking new scenes to repair their 
fortunes, or balked political theorists, or 
victims of religious persecution. They were 
people who by virtue of their status were 
convinced that they could never rise at 
home—untutored minds in which stirred 
no bright light of history or precedent to 
inspire them; whose only philosophy had 
been distilled from physical and moral ed- 
versity; whose prospects were as dark 
and appalling as the memory of their past. 
What they did with little help has made a 
strange and, at times, a cloudy history, 
There is something almost fantastic about 
the spectacle of a group of twelve or fifteen 
thousand American-Liberians, concentrated 
in six small towns on the coast, trying to 
control an area of 43,000 square miles and 
a little known or understood native popula- 
tion of 1,500,000. European colonists have 
controlled larger areas and more people with 
greater ease, but they have had always be- 
hind them the strong arm of a secure and 
determined mother country. The Liberians 
had no mother country—they were them- 
selves creatures of transition, shut off from 
the native culture, and, with brutal irony, 
cast in the role of rulers of their fathers 
whom they had never known—but they 
somehow survived. 

In 1930 the country was in trouble. It 
had not been able to reconcile the republi- 
can constitution drawn up by a well-wishing 
Harvard professor with the grim reality of 
a native society in the long and confused 
first stages of the western-style civilization 
The political structure was faulty and lent 
itself to the abuses, both of ignorance and 
design. It was in debt. The very first loan 
at fantastic discount and interest rates be- 
gan a vicious circle of debts that plagued the 
Nation over most of its lifetime. It could 
not build schools or develop its markets, or 
safeguard its health, or cure its poverty, 
even by following the pattern of native ex- 
ploitation familiar to the age of rampant 
imperialism in the late nineteenth century. 
It was easy to see the grotesqueries of this 
uneven structure called a state and the 
pitiful ineffectiveness of the country’s lead- 
ers in dealing with its problems. In the 
failure to develop agriculture and trade, in 
the desperate efforts to adjust to the adverse 
tides of culture and economics, they were 
for a while the prime examples, in a skeptical 
world, of the inability of their race to sup- 
port a free state. And yet, against a world 
of terrors, Liberia has survived. It has sur- 
vived the terror of the superior strength of 
acquisitive nations, the superior vitality of 
its aboriginal population, the hovering 
shadow of tropic death, and the ironic fate 
of starvation in a land of potential plenty. 
With growing strength it moves into its 
hundredth year as a sovereign state. 

In this decade of the century, Liberia is 
coming of age, and in the discovery of itself 
and in the development of its physical and 
human resources, it is commanding the re- 
spect and admiration of the world, 
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Mr. PEDEN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been heard about the so-called Marshall 
plan, and during the past 2 months 
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‘ery newspaper and magazine has been 
fille d with comment pro and con on this 
rogram of relief for Europe. Much has 
n said about it; yet, no one seems to 
exactly what the Marshall plan 

From the sources of information avail- 

ble to me, it appears that on June 5, 
1947, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, in a speech at Harvard Uni- 
versity, outlined what has come to be 
called the Marshall plan for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Europe. It was 
based on the premise that an economic 

oach to Europe’s problems might 

od where political conferences had 
eemed to fail. Asit was concerned with 
American aid to Europe, the plan sug- 
sted that piecemeal methods of aid 
would be of no avail and called on Eu- 
rope to (1) draw up a balance sheet of 
European resources and needs, (2) work 

it a blueprint for self-help, and (3) 

ubmit to the United States a program 
under which American dollars could be 
used most effectively to help Europe help 
itself. European nations which accept 
the plan are to join in a program of eco- 
nomic cooperation: To pool their re- 
sources, to break down economic bar- 
riers, and to assess their need on a con- 
tinent-wide basis. The United States 
will examine the submitted program in 
the light of its own resources, and then 
Congress will decide how much money 
we can supply and how best it can be 
given. 

This, briefly, is the Marshall plan as 
I understand it. 

The President of the United States has 
appointed a fact-finding committee to 
investigate and determine the resources 
of this country and the extent to which 
we can go in extending further aid, cred- 
its and grants to foreign countries. In 
September of this year, the European 
countries who are willing to cooperate, 
are to submit their plan for self-help and 
their estimate of the required assistance 
from this country. As you know, Russia 
and her satellites have backed away from 
this plan and have refused to cooperate 
in any way. As you know, further, 
France, while willing to go along in ob- 
taining American assistance, has refused 
to accede to the proposed reindustraliza- 
tion of Germany, an essential part of the 
plan. These are two obstacles which may 
prove fatal to the success of any such 
undertaking. Only time will give us the 
answer to that question. 

While my understanding of Secretary 
of State Marshall’s approach to the Eu- 
ropean problem may not be complete, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
make sOme comment upon the general 
proposition of further aid and assistance 
to foreign countries. 

In the first place, before Congress will 
be willing to appropriate American 
money for any such purpose, it will want 
to know these factors: First. How much 
it is going to cost. Second. How the 
money will be spent and if this country 
will have any supervision over its ex- 
penditure. Third. That the money will 
be used for the actual rehabilitation of 
these countries and not in endless spend- 
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ing for mere relief 
will be a reasonabl 


Fourth. That there 
probability of success, 
preducing some relief from the threat- 
ened spread of communism and Russian 
ager on. After all, this is the real, 
pragmatic objective of any such program, 
the lessening of the hold which commu- 
nism is obtaining over the weakened Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Russia, apparently, is actively oppos- 
ing this proposed plan and has advanced 

against Parvicipavion 
in the program. The mere fact, how- 
ver, that Russia is cpposed to this pro- 
gram, is not enough, in my mind, to justi- 
fy its adoption by the United States. 
There must be stronger and more satis- 
fying reasons why we should undertake 
this course of action, than simply the 
Russian opposition to it. 

Let us examine further the general 
proposition of aid to Europe. What will 
be the result in this country of additional 
loans, grants and credits to the nations 
of Europe? What impact will these make 
upon our domestic economy? 

There is no question but that the 
United States has benefited, at least su- 
perficially, from foreign aid already 
given. There is no question but that our 
high volume of exports is the result, in 
a large part, of credits already extended 
England and other foreign countries. 
On the other hand, there is no question 
but that this high volume of exports has 
cut down the amount of goods available 
to our own people. Supply has not come 
anywhere near meeting the demands of 
our own domestic markets. at least in 
manufactured products. This has re- 
sulted in the continuance of high prices 
and a real scarcity of goods here at home 
Yet, at the same time, it has permitted 
the United States to build up outlets 
abroad for our products. It has kept 
prices high; yet, by the same token, has 
kept unemployment at a minimum and 
has served to keep wages and incomes 
at a high level. 

There is no question but that the over- 
seas shipment of wheat and other food 
products has prevented a surplus from 
accumulating in the United States, and 
thus, has kept the price at an unprece- 
dented high. 

It is a sword that cuts both ways. 
Without financial help to the foreign 
countries, which permits them to trade 
with this Nation, we would not be able 
to dispose of over-abundant crops; the 
price would drop and certainly unemploy- 
ment and retrogression would result. 
But, to extend further credits and grants 
to foreign countries is going to cost us 
in two ways: We are helping to bring on 
inflation in prices here, and, at the same 
time, we are building up our national 
debt at a time when we should be reduc- 
ing it. 

It all boils down to this. We are giving 
the other countries money with which 
to buy our own products. We are cre- 
ating markets abroad for our goods, by 
first giving the purchasers the money 
with which to buy them. Try to open a 
grocery store and run it on this basis. 
Business will be good, and certainly there 
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will be employment for your clerks, but 


how long will you stay in bu 


It is all right to talk a 
the pump, but it appears to 1 to 
be successful in pump priming, t n 
hould be t t more ou it in 
To me, it irs that t v 
Deal is being revived, but t im la 
world-wide basi: 

Mr. Speaker, for the 1 I out 
above, I do not believe that 
of further credits and 
nations comes under th 
“Good business.” 

There is another side to th ion, 


however. Will this course of n pro- 
posed by the Secretary of S 
to promote world pea 
country out of war? Will such plan 
op Russia’s imperialist 
If so, be it an experiment, or c 
whatever name you will 1] 
inclined to go along with th 
If it can be shown that the Marshall 
plan, by stabilizing the economy of Euro- 
pean countries, will serve as a long-rang 
program to halt Russian encro iment, 


with the ultimate end of preventing a 


third war, then I am willing to ¢ that 
plan. 
I do know, however, that you cannot 


buy friendship. You cannot pay anyon 
to adopt a way of thinking 
not pay another people to adopt democ- 
racy. It is possible to a t a nation 
of freedom-loving people to acquire th 

freedom, but the desire for fr 
self-government must already be in- 
stilled in those p ople. They must be 
villing to fight and work to that end 
If they are Communists at heart, how 
ever, all the money that we could pour 


into those countries would not 1 the 
tide of communism there. Let us! ul 
of our facts before we undertake to pro- 
vide further aid with American money 
If we are going to help other countri 
get on their feet and stabiliz their 
economies let us not fool ou res with 
the dream that this country will be finan- 
cially better off. Ve will not be Let 


us not blind ourselves by thinking tl 
if we give foreign countries a bla 
against our bank account they will im- 
mediately fall all over themsel 
ing up democratic governments favor- 
able to this country. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not beli in isola- 
tionism. On the contrary, th ountry 
must play a leading role in wor'd affairs 
If Russia is our real enemy, then let us 


take steps, as we did in the case of Gr 
and Turkey, to stop her further encroach- 
ment into other countries But if it 
calls for the spending of additional money 
abroad, then let us do it for the open ar 
avowed purpose of trying to keep thi 
country out of war. 

In reaching our decision we wil! want 
to see the inventory prepared by Presi- 
dent Truman’s committee of th tate 
of our own resources and compare this 
with the balance sheet of European re- 
sources and needs. We will ¥ 
weigh the cost against the benefits 
such time as we are permitted t 
more about the Marshall plan, and until 
the requirements of European nat 
made known, I will reserve judgn 
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Comprehensive and Adequate System of 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1947 


IN THE 
Saturday, July 26, 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 

UNION LEAGUE CLUB OF CHICAGO, 
June 23, 1947. 
Hon. RALPH E. CHURCH 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHURCH: I am trans- 
mitting in behalf of the club the report and 
recommendations recently adopted by the 
board of directors concerning the basic re- 
quirements for a comprehensive system of 
national defense » 

We are sending copies of the report to 
each Member of the Illinois delegation to 
the Congress. We are recommending the 
report to their consideration as the view- 
point of a group of citizens whose condition 
of membership as now constituted is “ab- 
solute and unqualified loyalty to the Gov- 
erntment of the United States’ and who are 
pledged to “defend and protect the in- 
tegrity and perpetuity of this Nation.” 

As one of our valued members we believe 
that the report may have special interest 
for you. We would like to suggest that, if 
you could consistently do so, you have the 
report inserted as a document of patriotic 
interest in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Thanking you for your consideration and 
with best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely 
FRANK C. RATHJE, 
President. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNION 
LEAGUE CLUB OF CHICAGO CONCERNING BASIC 
REQUIREMENTS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE AND 
ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

(Formulated by the club’s public affairs com- 

ittee and its committee on national de- 
fense and adopted by action of the club’s 
board of directors June 18, 1947) 
INTRODUCTION 
The purpose of this report is to present 
information that will be helpful to Civilian 
citizens in obtaining an over-all view of the 
problem of national security and the basic 
requirements for a comprehensive and ade- 
quate system of national defense. 
rhe elements of our national security at 

t s time are 

I. The United Nations Organization. 

II. The elements of national defense. 

1, The armed forces 

2. Sound unification of the armed forces. 

3. Adequate plan for training of the youth. 
4. Industr 


x 


ial mobilization for war emer- 


III. The merchant marine 

IV. Research and development. 
V. Civilian defense 

VI. Hemisphere defenses. 

VII. Atomic bomb, 


I, THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations, as the most vital ele- 
ment in the program of fostering interna- 
tional cooperation and world solidarity, 
should be encouraged and supported. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin agreed at their 
Yalta meeting in February 1945: “That a 
conference of the United Nations should be 
prepare the Charter—along the 






called—to 
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lines proposed in the informal conversations 
at Dumbarton Oaks.” 

This Charter was prepared and approved 
by the United Nations at the San Francisco 
Conference of 1945 and includes the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1) Maintaining International Peace by 
settling disputes. 

(2) Developing friendly relations among 
nations. 

(3) Achieving international cooperation in 
solving economic, social, and other problems. 

(4) Serving as a center in which nations 
can work toward these common goals. 

The United Nations Organization consists 
of: 

1. The General Assembly 

The General Assembly is the policy-mak- 
ing or supervisory body, consisting of all 
member nations, at present 55. The Gen- 
eral Assembly lays down over-all policies of 
world cooperation; discusses any question 
brought before it; elects the members of 
certain United Nations agencies—it cannot 
pass binding laws; it meets once a year, 


2. The Security Council 


The Security Council consists of 11 
members—five permanent members (United 
States, Great Britain, China, Russia, France, 
and six temporary members—2 years; Egypt, 
Mexico, Netherlands, 1947; Australia, Brazil, 
Poland, 1948). The Security Council is 
charged with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing international peace and security—its acts 
are binding on member nations; it is the 
United Nations enforcement agency; it can, if 
necessary, impose diplomatic or economic 
sanctions, or invoke armed enforcement; it 
remains in continuous session; the presi- 
dency is rotated monthly. 

Since it is the enforcement body of the 
United Nations, it is the duty of the Security 
Council to consider and to debate major 
political problems and to decide them. 

Each nation represented on the councii 
has 1 vote, or a total of 11. Procedural 
matters are decided by an affirmative vote 
of any 7 members. Political disputes and 
matters, not considered as procedural, re- 
quire the affirmative vote of the five per- 
manent members (United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, China, France), and at least 
two others. This is the much discussed veto 
power of the Big Five. 

Russia has invoked the veto powers, and, 
to some extent, has nullified the idealistic 
purposes of the United Nations. Its delegate 
has absented himself from Council proceed- 
ings, thereby freezing the work of the coun- 
cil and making a decision impossible. 

The future of the council rests with the 
interpretation of the use of the veto power, 
which will be discussed at the next meeting 
of the General Assembly. It has, as an 
organization, withstood some of the on- 
slaughts of power politics and continues to 
stand as an international forum where prob- 
lems of state can be fully discussed between 
nations. 

3. The Economie and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council is an ad- 
visory body consisting of 18 members.* 


4. The International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice consists 
of 15 judges, each drawn from a different 
country, but they do not represent their own 
states. The present court is from the fol- 
lowing counties: 9-year term—Brazil, Chile, 
El Salvador, France, Great Britain; 6-year 
term—Belgium, Mexico, Norway, Russia, 
United States; 3-year term—Canada, China, 
Egypt, Poland, Yugoslavia. The court has 
jurisdiction only over matters on which both 
parties agree to appear, 





*Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Ukraine, 
United States, Yugoslavia until 1947; Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, Russia, Great 
Britain until 1948; Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
China, France, Peru until 1949. 





5. The Military Staff 


The Military Staff Committee assists and 
advises the Security Council on military mat- 
ters and will have strategic direction, if the 
occasion arises, of international armed force 
It consists of military representatives of the 
United States, Russia, Great Britain, China, 
and France. 

6. The Atomic Commission 

The Atomic Energy Commission is charged 
with the duty of making specific proposals for 
the international control of atomic energy, 
Its membership consists of the representa- 
tives of all countries belonging to the Secu- 
rity Council, plus Canada, which is a perma- 
nent member of the Commission. 

7. The Secretariat 

The Secretariat is the Administrative Office 
of the United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, of 
Norway, is the present Secretary General, as- 
sisted by approximately 2,500 employees. 

Early optimism for the future of the United 
Nations now confronts a future which pre- 
sents a long pull on rough roads leading in all 
directions. 





II, THE NATIONAL SECURITY 


While hopefully awaiting the establish- 
ment of the guaranties of world peace by the 
United Nations, it will be the part of wisdom 
for the Nation to maintain an adequate sys- 
tem of national defense which will both as- 
sure its security at home and its influence 
abroad. 


Fundamental elements of the national 
defense 


1. The armed forces, land, sea, and air, 
properly organized, manned, equipped, 
trained, supplied, and provided with the 
bases necessary to deployment and opera- 
tion under our world strategy. The armed 
forces must be paralleled by a protective 
system of civilian defense, federally organ- 
ized for immediate activation, and closely 
integrated with the armed forces. 

2. Asound unification of the armed forces, 
land, sea, and air, each on a parity basis. 

8. An adequate plan for training of the 
youth that they may be ready always to an- 
swer, immediately and efficiently, the call 
of military crisis. 

4. Industrial mobilization for war emer- 
gency, with Federal control of war supply 
agencies under supply mobilization plans 
kept up to date. 

These are the four points of support upon 
which rest our ability to apply promptly and 
efficiently the power of the Nation’s mili- 
tary and industrial resources. 


1. The Armed Forces in Our Military Policy 


As our doctrine is to carry war, when un- 
avoidable, to our enemy, our armed forces 
must therefore be primarily of expeditionary 
character, provided with proper locomotion 
and supply systems capable of immediate 
activation. 

Our armed forces must be supported by 
strategic bases located with references to 
areas of possible future conflict and im- 
portant trade routes, 

The requirements for the ground-sea-air 
team efficiency steadily increase. Balances 
may shift within and between its members, 
but the increased tempo of war and new 
weapons have increased the necessity of bal- 
anced and trained armed forces in a state 
of team readiness capable of retaining control 
of or seizing strategic land, air, and sea 
spaces, especially those which are sources 
of attack. 

2. Unification of the Armed Forces 


The Congress now has under considera- 
tion various proposals for unifying the armed 
forces. The decision as to the degree of 
unification must of necessity be left to the 
judgment of the Congress and the executive 
department. The experience of World War 


II clearly indicated, however, the desirability 
of coordinated direction of the armed forces. 











Council of Common Defense: Planning and 

execution of measures for the operation of 
armed forces are not alone sufficient to meet 
total warfare. We must be prepared to 
apply our total economy promptly to an all- 
out war effort. 

To this end there must be a National 
Security Agency, above the level of the armed 
forces, to integrate military and foreign pol- 
icy and intelligence, with plans for complete 
mobilization of our industrial, scientific, and 
manpower resources. This National Secu- 
rity “Agency complements and completes a 
comprehensive security program. 

8. Universal Military Training 

A sound plan for adequate national de- 
fense should provide for a reservoir of men 
properly trained as individual soldiers, spe- 
cialists, and members of units to make pos- 
sible rapid mobilization of the armed forces 
in an emergency. 

The specific plan to be adopted must of 
necessity be determined by the Congress and 
the executive department after giving due 
consideration to the factors of purposes to 
be accomplished, cost, and the relative im- 
portance of training in the entire defense 
program. 

It is clear, however, that a comprehensive 
training program is the most practical way, 
short of an indefinite extension of Selective 
Service to meet the peacetime and initial 
mobilization requirements of the Nation’s 
armed forces. 


4. Industrial Mobilization for National 
Defense 


The Nation’s power to avoid or delay war, 
and its success in case of war, are directly de- 
pendent on the proper utilization of its in- 
dustrial capacity. If plans for this utiliza- 
tion are not made and constantly kept up-to- 
date, confusion will follow in time of crisis. 

A flexible federally controlled plan is essen- 
tial to organize, coordinate, prepare and, in 
war, to direct the human and material ele- 
ments of our industrial capacity. 

Important reyuirements for successful in- 
dustrial mobilization are: 

(1) Continued government direction and 
subsidy of research, supplemented by educa- 
tional orders to industry. 

(2) Continued survey of industry for the 
purpose of production and procurement plan- 
ning which would lead to the best and most 
speedy utilization of industry and labor. 

(3) The setting up of plans and procedures 
for those Government agencies which would 
be necessary in time of war to coordinate all 
industrial activities. 

(4) Continued survey of civilian personnel 
requirements necessary to implement all war 
plans. 

(5) Study of decentralization of industrial 
plants with reference to strategic location, 
protection, and labor markets. 

Upon the Nation’s capacity for producing 
the material requirements for our armed 
forces and civilian economy in time of war 
will depend the ultimate security of the Na- 
tion. 

Continued Government direction and sub- 
sidy of research sufficient to maintain United 
States preeminence is essential. Plans for 
rapid application of total industrial power, 
in case of war, by Federal control of war- 
supply agencies under industrial war-mo- 
bilization plans must be kept up to date. 


Ttl. THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The rapid increase in its global interests 
and reponsibilities requires that the United 
States should give immediate attention to 
the organization and development of its 
merchant marine as a vital auxiliary of its 
national defense. Whether engaged in for- 
eign or domestic commerce, this fundamental 
service should be so organized and operated 
that it could be, in the event of a national 
emergency, promptly and efficiently converted 
from its normal peacetime status to its vital 
role of auxiliary of the armed forces. 
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Modern war demands unity of national ac- 
tion to be carried out under full and com- 
plete plans prepared in peacetimes and pro- 
viding the means to their successful execu- 
tion. Under such plans, provision should be 
made to provide an adequate supply Of trained 
personnel by insuring conditions aboard ship 
of such a character as to attract a high type 
of personnel to make a career of the mer- 
chant marine service 

Provision should also be made that officers 
and crews of merchant ships become mem 
bers of the United States Naval Reserve and 
receive periodic training to familiarize them 
with their duties and obligations in the event 
that a national emergency requires the mer- 
chant marine to be integrated with the 
armed forces 

Sound discipline in the merchant marine 
in time of peace is necessary to prompt and 
efficient conversion to duty in time of war. 
Provision, therefore, should be made for in- 
suring such discipline by a thorough Screen- 
ing of maritime personnel and by establish- 
ing adequate disciplinary regulation. 


IV. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The national defense requires that in 
peacetime the armed forces vigorously con- 
duct research and development of new 
weapons, equipment, techniques, and sup- 
plies. This should include the development 
of countermeasures for use in the defense of 
the Nation against possible enemy secret 
weapons. This research and development 
should be conducted to insure the mainte- 
nance of the high standard and superiority of 
our weapons and equipment; to guarantee 
the availability of proven types, superior in 
all respects to those of other nations, and 
to maintain constantly a leading position in 
the creation and fabrication of all items for 
ground, air, and sea supremacy 

In the execution of the existing research 
and development program, close collabora- 
tion between the civilian and military au- 
thorities interested now «xists and will un- 
doubtedly increase in efficiency for the solu- 
tion of the problems within their scope 


V. CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
The Protective Division 


The next possible bid for world dominance 
will certainly begin by the effort to eliminate 
the Nation which, in the past 30 years, has 
defeated two such bids, and it is equally 
certain that the initial assaults will be by 
air aimed at the industrial vitals of this 
Nation. 

Air operations of the future will, in a few 
hours, extend to any region of this planet; 
therefore there should be at all times a homo- 
geneous system of preparation to meet such 
attacks against our centers of industry, and 
to provide for immediate counter measures 
against fifth-column activities, sabotage sub- 
version, strikes, and civil unrest which can 
disrupt mobilization and seriously interfere 
with the war effort. For these reasons it is 
evident that the Protective Division of Ci- 
vilian Defense should be an integral part of 
the national defense, and under the high 
command of the Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States, should be 
administered by the Secretary of the National 
Defense. 

Whether on the battlefield between the 
armed forces or in attack upon the civilian 
community, war is a national function and 
should be organized and directed nationally 
as a single effort, integrating the armed serv- 
ices and the Protective Division of Civilian 
Defense. 

The Protective Division of Civilian Defense, 
under the high command of the Commander 
in Chief, the President, should function un- 
der a national system of military area and 
proclamation, and under directives from the 
defense commands and area commands; these 
directives, when approved by the Secretary of 
the National Defense, to be transmitted 
through the regional office of civilian de- 
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fense for execution by the corresponding 
civilian agencies of the State under the high 
direction of the governor. 

















This Integration of armed forces 1 Civil- 
fan Protective Division should have its source 
in the office of the Secretary of the National 
Defense and should be supplemented by a 
sect of the General Staff, con dof 
officers of the Protective Division t Civil- 
ian Defense, and reporting to the auth 
designated by the Secretary of the Nati ’ 
Defense 

This organization throws litt! if any 
extra work upon the Office of Nat l De- 
fense while providing for the prompt and 
efficient coc n of the Civilian Defense 
Corps with the armed forces in unified and 
directed war effort particularly essential to 
this element of war. 

War Services Division 
The War Services Division of Civilian De- 


fense, which is concerned with war problems 
other than protection, should be admini: 
tered by the State War Council 
advisory direction of the Office 
Defense. 


under the 
of Ci 


vilian 


VI. HEMISPHERE DEFENSES 

Much has been said about the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere as an integrated 
military unit—a basic idea which was first 
enunciated by President Monroe and sup- 
ported by Great Britain in 1823. 

Progress and development of weapons, air- 
craft. and atomic power have made it impera- 
tive that people of the American continents 
realistically unite for the defense of thei: 
rights and the maintenance of peace. Ac- 
cordingly, two specific major proposals have 
been made: 

Various proposals are now under considera- 
tion to provide for interchange of defense in- 
formation and personnel, strengthening of 
defenses, standardization of equipment, and 
closer working relationships between the na- 
tions of the American continents. All such 
efforts should be encouraged and supported 
as vital aids to greater hemispheric solidarity 

Great importance must be placed on the 
values of distance to soften initial blows 
against us and provide for counteraction 
with allies distant from our shores. This 
hemispheric solidarity of military policy and 
action is developing to the satisfaction of the 
nations concerned. 


VII. ATOMIC BOMB 


The development of new weapons, particu- 
larly the atomic bomb, will continue to be 
reflected in our future plans. It is estimated 
that within the next year or so atomic war- 
fare, guided missiles, biological warfare, and 
extended capabilities of air power will bring 
about changes in the composition and equip- 
ment of our armed forces, as well as in our 
strategy. Scientific development will accel- 
erate the tempo of future war and will tend 
to make it truly total. 

The secret of the atomic bomb should be 
kept by us until satisfactory guarantees ar¢ 
established by the United Nations for ade- 
quate international inspection and contro] 

CONCLUSION 

This report has described briefly: 

(1) The organization of the United Na- 
tions, and 

(2) The outline of the measures which the 
authorities of this Nation, charged with its 
security, are recommending in view of the 
general situation of the world today and in 
retrospect of the records of the past. 

From these voices high in authority and in 
experience comes the admonition that, at 
this time, our security at home and our in- 
fluence abroad depend directly upon the Na- 
tion’s power, maintained in readiness for im- 
mediate and efficient application to the crisis 
of war. 

This admonition has come down to use 
from the first President of this Nation and 


his advisers 
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It is probable that all our wars since the 
Revolution would have been avoided had 


we applied the maxim of the military ages 
recommended to us by George Washington 
in time of peace prepare for war. Certainly 
the cost in blood and treasure would have 
been minimized in any of our unavoidable 





Address of Associate Justice Robert 
H. Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Robert H. Jackson, Asso- 
ciate Justice, Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivered at plaque-un- 
veiling ceremonies sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee for the American Cele- 
bration of the One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of Liberia, at the foot of the John 
Marshall statue, on the west front of the 
Capitol of the United States, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 26, 1947. Mr. Justice 
Jackson is an official descendant of Judge 
Bushrod Washington, early Supreme 
Court Justice and first president of the 
American Colonization Society—foster- 
ing organization of the colony of Liberia. 


Mr. Minister and friends of the Republic 
of Liberia, a century ago today the Repub- 
lic of Liberia declared itself an independent 
nation. Its history has been interwoven 
closely with that of the United States, Its 
colonization period also had a unique con- 
nection with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Liberian colony was 
cradled by the Court. 

The acquisition of the territory was pro- 
moted and its settlement was stimulated 
and supervised by an almost forgotten or- 
ganization known as the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. The first national president of 
this association was Mr. Justice Bushrod 
Washington, nephew of George Washington, 
but a man with claims to distinction other 
than this kinship. Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the shadow of whose statue we are asSsem- 
bled, also was active in the organization and 
was president of the Virginia branch as well 
as head of the Richmond local chapter. 
Elias B. Caldwell, clerk of the Supreme Court, 
was one of the founders of the society and 
its first secretary-treasurer. Many of the 
early meetings were held in the Supreme 
Court chambers, located at that time in the 
Capitol. But this remarkable society reached 
beyond Court circles. Men of such diverse 
philosophy as Daniel Webster and Gen. An- 
drew Jackson are found uniting in its ac- 
tivities. After holding the presidency of the 
society for 13 years, Mr. Justice Washington 
was succeeded by Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, and then by James Madison, and he 
in turn was followed by Henry Clay. Francis 
Scott Key was a director, and while many 
names prominent in its work have faded 
from popular recollection, the roster of of- 
ficers was a Who's Who of leading Ameri- 
cans of the early nineteenth century. 

Many different reasons have led to the 
foundation of different new nations. Li- 
beria is the only one that occurs to me as 
having been founded to ease a troubled na- 
tional conscience. It is an outgrowth of 
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the most deplorable chapter in American his- 
tory—one which still leaves an ugly residue 
of misunderstanding between races and, to 
some extent, between sections of our coun- 
try. But long before slavery became an 
issue between the North and the South, the 
African slave trade had alined the many more 
humane peoples of both sections against the 
relatively small minority of both sections 
who profiited by it. Colonial efforts by Vir- 
ginia and others to stop the traffic were 
vetoed by the King. Jefferson's original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence 
contained a hot denunciation of the traffic 
in slaves and the King’s use of his veto “sup- 
pressing every legislative attempt to prohibit, 
or to restrain, this execrable commerce.” 
Jefferson recorded that our northern breth- 
ren, who had been pretty considerable car- 
riers of slaves, united with South Carolina 
and Georgia in deleting that clause. It was 
this same combination which wrote into the 
Federal Constitution a legalization of the 
importation of slaves for 20 years against 
the fiery denunciation by George Mason of 
Virginia of this infernal traffic. 

Notwithstanding this entrenched legal 
position of slavery, its evils stirred the con- 
science of many men in the South as well 
as in the North. A mass meeting in nearby 
Fairfax County had declared “our most earn- 
est wish to see an entire stop forever put to 
such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade.” 
In 1778, after its independence, Virginia 
promptly had prohibited further importa- 
tion of slaves, and after the establishment 
of the Union it ceded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment that great empire known as the 
Northwest Territory, and Mr. Jefferson led 
the fight to exclude slavery from it. 

The consequence of this recognition of the 
injustice of slavery led many legal owners 
of slaves, by will or deed, to emancipate them. 
But it soon appeared that a technical free- 
dom may fall far short of a realized freedom. 
The freedmen were without homes or lana, 
or means to acquire them, without stock or 
tools or the credit to buy them, without 
capacity to get necessities of life which even 
a harsh master had found it in his interest 
to provide. The pitiful lot of these freed 
slaves stirred such men as those I have named 
to found and maintain the American Coloni- 
zation Society. It first. sought to resettle 
them in some of the American free States but 
found the inhabitants inhospitable. At last 
it decided upon Liberia. Congress appropri- 
ated $100,000 for the purpose in 1819. Pres- 
ident Monroe zealously put the fund to work, 
in recognition of which the capital of the 
little colony took the name Monrovia. In 
1853 Virginia appropriated $30,000 per year 
for 5 years for transportation and sustenance 
of freed Negoes who desired to emigrate. 

While the society’s accomplishments fell 
far’ short of the vision of its founders, the 
Liberian Republic of today bears witness to 
its substantial success. Of course, it was not 
without its critics. Some slaveholders feared 
that any agitation of the conscience might 
endanger the institution of slavery, while 
extreme abolitionists did not want to miti- 
gate its evils lest the institution be made 
more acceptable and permanent. But we 
may say that Liberia represents an effort by 
men of noble intention to mitigate the 
cruelty and injustice of a system of human 
bondage they were not strong enough to 
destroy. 

The way of the Liberian refugee was not 
easy. Climate, wild beast, hostile native, and 
piratical white men made life hazardous and 
difficult. But the freed men overcame these 
obstacles in one of the heroic episodes of 
history. In 1847 this people was sufficiently 
secure to declare itself the independent Re- 
public of Liberia with a Virginia-born Pres- 
ident, Joseph Jenkins Roberts. It marked 
its debut into the society of nations with a 
simple appeal, unsurpassed in its dignity 
when read in the light of the history of the 


Liberian people. It asked of the nations 
“that they will regard us with the sympathy 
and friendly consideration to which the pe- 
culiarities of our condition entitle us, and 
extend to us that comity which marks the 
friendly intercourse of civilized and inde- 
pendent communities.” 

We must acknowledge with humiliation 
that while this fair and modest appeal was 
answered with recognition by many great 
countries, including England and France, it 
was left unheeded for nearly 15 years by the 
United States. But at that time the slavery 
issue had been made a sectional issue, a 
result for which neither section can be ac- 
quitted. The people unhappily were pre- 
occupied with the preliminary phases of the 
great but deplorable struggle between the 
North and South. However, in 1861 Presi- 
dent Lincoln said to Congress, “If any good 
reason exists why we should persevere longer 
in withholding our recognition of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Haiti and 
Liberia, I am unable to discern it.” Recog- 
nition soon followed. 

Liberia, although a small country, has 
lent her support to efforts to organize, in 
the interests of peace, the international 
community of which she thus became an 
independent and sovereign member. She be- 
came a charter member of the United Na- 
tions and was a member of the League of 
Nations before it. In two world wars Liberia 
has taken a place on the side of the United 
States and her contributions to victory have 
been far from negligible. Situated where 
the West African coast turns abruptly east- 
ward, she occupies a strategic location as 
that part of Africa nearest to the American 
hemisphere. In June 1943 President Roose- 
velt, returning from the conference at Casa- 
blanca, visited Liberia and was the guest of 
its Government. This dramatized the grow- 
ing American awareness of the important 
part Liberia is destined to play as the whole 
African continent looms larger in the world 
scheme of things. Steadily increasing pro- 
duction and expanding trade, possession of 
vital resources, and rapidly improving serv- 
ice facilities assure her future economic po- 
sition. From now on we may expect the 
lot of her people to be less severe. 

In setting up their new government a cen- 
tury ago the Liberian people took as a model 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
cannot but think that the fact that these 
early migrants should have chosen American 
institutions to transplant in their new en- 
vironment, despite the fact that they were 
virtually refugees from America, is a great 
tribute to their generosity and insight. 

But if our constitutional system of liberty 
under law does at times afford an inadequate 
and imperfect protection to the individual 
and the minority, it cannot be denied that 
it today comes nearer to that goal than any 
other. It differentiates us sharply and favor- 
ably from those systems which are founded 
in the philosophy that all individual rights 
are submerged in the will of the state and 
that no minority has the right to oppose the 
government. The dignity of the individual, 
the right of the people to be governed by a 
system and administration of their choice, 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is the confession of po- 
litical faith in which the people of both of 
our countries put their trust. The road to 
the truly ideal society is uphill and stretches 
beyond our sight. But we will travel it 
together. 

Against this historical background it is fit- 
ting that a justice of the Supreme Court par- 
ticipate in this anniversary to unveil a sculp- 
ture symbolic of the relations between our 
two countries. In the artists’ concept hands 
extending from the African and North Amer- 
ican Continents are clasped across the sea. 
In this friendly grasp we will make and share 
progress in the arts and sciences of civiliza- 
tion, in commerce and manufacture, in gov- 
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nment, and enlightened social organiza- 
- -_in all those things which make life 
ful and worthy. I now disclose to you 

+he sculpture whose creator has put into en- 
y ing bronze sentiments which I can only 
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1 fleeting words. 








Helping Nature To Change Environment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD a statement entitled “Help- 
ing Nature To Change Environment,” 
made by J. Russell Smith, professor of 
economic geography at Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the recent valley authority 
conference held in Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you are 
not personally economic idiots, but I think 
anyone who listened to most of this program 
will have to admit that the United States in 
the management of resources is slightly eco- 
nomically idiotic. 

I think we are in this mess because not 
more than about 1 percent of the graduates 
of American colleges have had any geography, 
which were the things they got most of at 
their mother’s knee. 

I think we need to develop a new concept 
of crime. That is the crime against the 
future 

I often thought of the statement that is 
accredited to a Member of the American 
Congress in the past; he explained one day, 
“IT am tired of keeping up this posterity; 
what have they ever done for us?” 

Now geography is one of the branches of 
the study of nature, and there are some 
certain things about the laws of nature that 
we are prone to forget 

Nature accepts no alibis. The laws of na- 
ture are enforced, even on the Army engi- 
neers. 

I have thought over and over again, in the 
last few days, how they got that way. What 
makes the Army engineer’s head work like it 
does? 

I think his past is some explanation. He 
was fixed up in a beautiful uniform when he 
was young, and, of course, Wwe all Fnow what 
a uniform does to the girls. 

Then he goes to West Point, and he obeys 
orders and he comes out an officer and he 
gives orders. He is obeyed. The lieutenant 
talks to the private, and the private has to 
step around, and so on clear up the line. 

By the time he has a row of stars on his 
costume he doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween one of his orders and a fact, so we have 
this appalling situation with regard to throw- 
ing money down the stream. 

Our job is to find out what we want to do 
and, as far as we can, let nature help. You 
can cooperate with nature, and you can make 
it cooperate with you, or so much the worse 
for you and the rest of us. 

I want to talk a little bit about three val- 
leys which have something to do with this 
problem that we have been talking about 
here, and if we may have the lights off I 
should like to show a few slides which will 
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give some facts alk which I wish to make 











(Slide.) 

That isa cture ll eart of Ca rnia 
not far from L An s » the P fic 
coast 

I se hills are er-borne u soli- 
dated mate 4 cKs them d they 
have been put lima | r y 
eit there, ex ed and ral 

nd you see W € had do 
to keep from e de really, of 
a canyon, as thi ft ved. 

When I say canyons S as evi- 
dence 

(New slide.) 

That valley is half a mile wide, or a little 


more, and not very many miles long 
40 or 50 years 


Some 


f 1x a + 1] 
was perfectly flat all 





the way across as it is on the right side of the 
picture. When the rain came e water 
slowly oozed along the surface d along 





the end of the valley and got out 

The farmer thought he would like to pay 
a neighbor $3 to make two furrows right 
down the middle of it. The water ran down 
the furrows. It starts a canyon. 

(New slide.) 

Please notice the barn and the truck up 
at the left. That is a near view of the upper 
part of that gully. This will go along until 
the barn probably falls in. This material 
has no rocks in it and when the rain makes 
it wet it goes down in chunks of 100 tons 
or more 

A little farther upstream the county was 
spending $5,000 to make the necessary sup- 
ports for a road that had previously gone 
very satisfactorily across the valley 

At the lower end they were spending thou- 
sands of dollars to make a great dam of earth, 
and under it, a cement outlet, and at this 
end of the outlet, a vertical cement water 
entrance, and as the thing filled up, it raised 
the entrance higher and higher, hoping to 
partly refill this gully, or canyon, which 
was destroying the valley so rapidly. It cost 
$3 to make and thousands to partly cure. 

(New slide.) 

The large part of the Missouri Basin is 
great plains pasture land. It, too, can 
erode, and we have had enormous soil de- 
struction, because we have overpastured, and 
broken nature’s balance 

The real import of what I have to say to- 
day about geography and nature's law, is 
the fact that the surface of the earth as we 
find it, has been brought into some kind of 
a balance by nature: Balance of vegetation 
against erosion; a balance of vegetation 
against gravity When man destroys the 
balance, the result is often very far reaching. 

On one side of this picture you see a field 
with a lot of grass left on it, with enough to 
hold the earth, and on the left you see one 
where the earth is shining out there 

(New slide.) 

Here you see the balled-up land and gully 
beginning, as tl waters have a swifter 
chance to get the earth. 

(New slide.) 

There is in the Rocky Mountain country 
peculiar topographic forms. A valley 5, 10, 

















and 15 miles wide, many miles lon has no 
stream in it The valley itself is filled up 
with the wash from the mountains, often to 
reat depth, soft material, water borne It 
is rich. Before the white man got ther 
many of these wide en valley n rass 
was knee high or head high. In fact, one of 
the troubles of the earlier explorers was they 
would be head and ears covered over in tall 


grass. 

In nature, when it comes to rain 
just falls down ahead of the water 
valley, miles long, miles wide, 


much water running out of it. We 
grass carpet 

Please note the f the man. You will 
see how the dirt has fallen in in great chunks, 
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Now the soil-conservation people have told 
area of Arizona and New Mexico to 


just let this alone. In most cases, vegeta- 





tion will quickly come back and hold it 











This is the same scene some years later 
It was practically bound ’ 1 by the 
binding of g s, but it recuires care. You 
cann * l and rab a i ib d grab 

(Ne Silde€ 

Th e S are e & 5S 
They é 3 

(New ae.) 

Here view of one « t ul d 
valleys that had no stream until we came 

( nd destroyed the veg 

Now look: Once the cutting starts, it de- 
velo} ve 1 front and the water t s 
into v i T t cu unde d n 

ies 
point I tl € erested 
wi i of tl uff 
oO d accumula- 
tions of soft mat up! i gullies 








and these corn fields 

Look at the beautiful 
There is the upper Rio G 
graphed in January by myself 








It was taken looking downstream from the 
bridge at Albuquerque. The river has filled 
up the channel completely, and to prevent 
floods the people have built up the banks 
You see at the right a bank, topped by wire 
fencing to assist the water in getting away, 
and a wide stretch of sand 

I turned around and took the picture up- 
stream, and you will see a little forest he 
water winds, between floods, back and forth. 
It must make a longer stream, deposits more 
rapidly, making a forest in the middle of 
the stream and further blocking it 

(New slide.) 

A photograph from the bank of the river 
You see the automobile standing on the 
dike. Notice how high the dike is above the 
land to the left 

At the center is an artificial ditch dug for 
drainage. This combination of the building 
of the river, the building of the dikes, adds 
further to the building of the river and the 
dikes. It breaks up the alkali and thousands 
of acres in the upper region today has passed 
out of cultivation because it was water- 
logged and the river could no longer drain it. 
First the uplands were ruined by erosior 
Cc 


Second, the valley was ruined by the deposit 
of the trash that the erosion brought on 
Can you beat it? Am I not justified in say- 


as a Nation, in ir policy of 
land and resources, economic idiot 
] No. 3: I had the pleasure of 
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r 
traveling around some years ago on a field 
mission with M. E. Muskrake, who had been 
for a number of years chief of the United 
States Department of Agriculture division 
for extermination of pernicious animal I] 
the pe lion nd 
coyote E. M ike. H 
was an man f 
cours¢ 
He t ence ya 
piece of land just below a natio1 forest i 
Arizona. It was near the fore d it would 
be a good chance to see the animal He ob- 
served a hole in the bank where a pair 
beavers had their habitation The beaver 
built adam. Presently the j é 1 
had a family 
Vegetation was rather scarce around there 
wth of ¥ 
be er ¢ re I 
f he s fre 
ham sandw 
e beaver ild 
ite A A He 
i e first winter 
e beave did 
ear or the sé¢ id 
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year, but ran up the stream. It grew big. 
They went up the hillside farther and ate 
ispen. About the third year they began to 
eat a little willow, but they never extermi- 
nated that willov They conserved it. It 
eems to me that in the battle to the death 
for the country, between the beavers and 
Jurselves, the wrong party got possession of 
it if you are thinking about the welfare of 
ne ¢ itinent 
Really, as human affairs go, this situation 
PI ne While we pat ourselves 
n the cl t until it resounds, telling our- 
selves how smart we are, the thing that im- 
presses me is how dumb we are. Men had 
I if you please, from three or four thou- 
sand B. C. until about A. D. 900 before they 
ever learned enough to make a horse collar 
nd hitch him up. They did not even have 
rrup when Trajan conquered Thracia, 
bout A. D. 70 
We think the Yankees are smart. I used 
to. They went west with the concept of ac- 
quiring land. They went with a certain 
concept of a barn. You have all seen them 
They were put on a hillside sloping south 


You dig down, put the animals in the basin, 
drive on the other side and pitch in the hay. 
The Yankees went out in Illinois in per- 
fectly flat country, built themselves a barn 
with a door 8 feet up, put a driveway 
up to it, got a load of hay and brought it in 
It took them two generations to fit a barn to 
the piece of flat land. That does not amount 
to much, except to demonstrate human 
upidity 

But when it came to transplanting some- 
thing from Europe, then came the tragedy. 
We brought over the concept of plowing the 
land and planting it. In Europe they had 
plowed land and planted it to wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats, grasses all, covering the ground 
entirely. They got here and found corn, 
presently cotton, and tobacco, three crops. 
Two of them are major land users. They are 
the three major land users. All of them are 
planted in rows; the plants are far apart, 
requiring cultivation between the rows. So 
every time the corn is cultivated and every 
time the cotton is cultivated and every time 
the tobacco is cultivated, topsoil is loosened 
ready to be removed by running water 

There is the new thing, row crops and till- 
age. And a new thing, another new thing, 
the thunder storm. You read about London 
fog and London mists, but London has about 
23 inches of rain a year. An Englishman 
puts on his thick woolens and he does not 
mind it, that is all he needs. He would 
get wet through here in mighty quick time at 
the rate of sometimes 5 inches in an hour. 

Every inch is 123 tons of water to the 
acre. Down it goes. Our corn fields, our 
cotton fields, our tobacco fields get it. So 
we get astounding figures of destruction that 
Mr. Hugh Bennett has made for our con- 
sideration, for our alarm, and, if we have any 
common sense, for our motivation. 

The thing I wish to leave with you is that 
we need to recognize the fact that nature 
has left things in balance and when we de- 
stroy it we destroy it at our peril. And the 
next thing is the gravity of the situation. 

A share of our soil resources that are going 
is enough to make you ask the question, 
Will the United States be but a flash in the 
pan of history? The answer is “Yes", if we 
keep on destroying resources for a few cen- 
turies, one or two, as rapidly as we have 
destroyed them during the time that we 
here have been alive. 

The gravity of the situation and the ur- 
gency of the situation are the things that I 
would leave with you as background for this 
question of Shall we let all kinds of hodge- 
podge continue to waste money on our river 
valleys and not take care of them, or shall 
we put them under common sense? 
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Washington Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
Congressmen are going to spend some 
time on official business this summer, in 
spite of the fact that they could loaf and 
fish. They are the ones who will make 
inspection trips, hold hearings, or con- 
duct surveys in August and September so 
that when Congress reassembles next 
January, all the information needed will 
be on hand for the guidance of the legis- 
lators. 

There has been some criticism of the 
number of overseas investigations that 
will be made, but when the amount of 
money that Congress may save because 
of these trips is compared to the small 
amount that will be spent, such criticism 
evaporates. 

Investigating our foreign policies on 
the spot, where these policies actually 
are being carried out, may help convince 
some Congressmen of the futility of at- 
tempting to buy good will with Ameri- 
can dollars. It likely will prove to 
others the inefficiencies of our Depart- 
ment of State. It may show others that 
much of the screened information 
brought into the United States by for- 
eign spokesmen is nothing but sheer 
propaganda. 

A number of subcommittees of the 
House of Representatives and of the Sen- 
ate will make these trips. Do not let 
anybody tell you that they are useless 
trips. They will help the Congressman 
by increasing his personal knowledge 
and grasp of conditions, and they will 
help Congress as a whole because many 
Members of Congress will be better in- 
formed as to the facts in the issues of 
foreign policy tha. come up next year. 

Just before they left for home, Con- 
gressmen were presented with a perfect 
picture of how the executive branch of 
the Federal Government has worked to 
cause higher prices, while blaming the 
Republicans for not doing something to 
lower prices. 

Congressmen read on the market 
pages of their newspapers that the price 
of wheat climbed one day as much as 4 
cents a bushel, because the Government 
was offering increases of 15 and 20 cents 
per hundredweight in its flour buying for 
export. 

Bakers and other businessmen know 
that such increases in wheat and flour 
mean eventual increases in the price of 
bread every American housewife must 
purchase at the grocery stores. To get 
wheat and flour, in competition with 
Uncle Sam, private millers and manu- 
facturers have to pay higher and higher 
prices. 

That is a prime example of how Uncle 
Sam, through the executive branch of 
the Government and its overseas spend- 
lend policies, forces you and me to pay 
more for the things we have to buy to 
live. 


The bureaucrats are buying franti- 
cally, although there is the greates 
amount of wheat on the Plains in th 
memory of living man. It seems incred- 
ible that the Government would use th: 
people’s own tax money to ruin the con- 
sumer’s dollar, but that is what has hap- 
pened, and is happening. 

Another sample of how the presen! 
administration is encouraging inflation 
on one hand, while pretending to figh: 
it on the other, is furnished the pec 
by what happened between the coal! 
mine operators and John L. Lewis. 

By obtaining huge wage increases fi 
his workers, Lewis, in effect, has chal- 
lenged every other labor leader in th 
United States to press for higher wage 
in the coming months, particularly nex 
spring. 

Of course, the new wage increas: 
upped the price of mining coal consid- 
erably. 

President Truman said nothing against 
allowing such a wage increase, but h¢ 
did call on the coal companies and in- 
dustry generally not to raise prices just 
because their costs had gone up. Engag- 
ing in his usual economic double-talk, he 
asked industry to lose money while wait- 
ing to see if productivity increases would 
not make up for the gains in wages. 

Industry could not wait—and we are in 
for higher prices. 





Only Complex Imports Now Can Save 
United States in Next War 
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HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, how long 
will it take the American people to learn? 

The success in modern war depends 
more upon efficient weapons that it does 
upon the number of men. Those of us 
who have been branded as “isolationists,” 
though we have seen much more of the 
world than our accusers, know that it is 
not mass armies but scientific research 
and technological development that will 
bring victory in this atomic age. 

Under leave heretofore granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I submit the following 
article by Jim Lucas, which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News of July 26, 
1947. It will definitely prove to the most 
Doubting Thomas that we cannct destroy 
the enemy unless we have something 
with which to destroy him. 

ONLY COMPLEX IMPORTS NOW CAN SAVE UNITED 
STATES IN NEXT WAR 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Today the United States could not sup- 
port a major war by itself. 

World Wars I and II biasted the illusion 
that we are self-sufficient. Pearl Harbor 
found us critically short in basic war mate- 
rials, but Army and Navy planners hope never 
again will we be caught in that position. 

The Interior Department, after a 5-year 
study, says the foundation of our industrial 
economy is assured for many decades. We 
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burden of an overworked Congress by salvag- 


r 13 legislative days 
A chapter is devoted to the only other 
nendment suggested—permitting the rati- 
tion of treaties by a majority of each 
House Sound and familiar arguments are 
dvanced-—the Senate's alleged unsatisfac- 
tory record on treaties, the necessity of im- 


plementation by the lower House, the in- 
creasing use of Executive agreements, “clos- 

ra gap in democracy.” As important as 
th ubject is, it is beyond the frame of the 


ithor’s real design—“modernizing what is 
till inadequate congressional machinery.” 

This is the only departure from a sym- 
metrical plan which consists in the main of 
projecting and supplementing the La Follette- 
Monroney Act. As great an advance as that 
act is, it is not satisfactory even in the way 
in which it deals with the subjects which it 

vers. Even the Tort Claims Act contains 
so many exceptions and limitations that 


Congress may still be required to handle 

many claims.® 

THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT HAS NOT 
ATTAINED ITS GOAL 


It was by reducing and paralleling the 
committees of the House and Senate that the 
proponents of the Reorganization Act hoped 
to accomplish the greatest reform. There 
has been improvement, but the goa! is far 
from attained either in theory or practice. 
It was a major accomplishment of the Reor- 
ganization Act to reduce Senate committees 
from 33 to 15 and House committees from 
48 to 19. Moreover, some of the Senate and 
House committees are matched so as to have 
identical functions. Mr. Krerauver and Dr. 
Levin endorse the proposal of Dr. George B. 
Galloway “ for 13 committees in each House, 
with identic functions. They do not suggest, 
however, how the evil of subcommittees '‘ and 
special committees is to be eliminated. Rid- 
ers to appropriation bills are prohibited by 
the Reorganization Act; they should not be 
permitted to be attached to any bill. The 
act provides that the House taxing and 
spending committees shall meet jointly at 
the beginning of each session and prepare 
a legislative budget fixing the maximum 
amount to be appropriated. But these well- 
intentioned provisions are of little value be- 
cause there are no means of enforcing them. 
The only effective way that receipts and 
expenditures can be balanced is to vest the 
money-raising and spending powers in one 
committee (p. 119). 


PRESENT METHODS OF SELECTING COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN AND MEMBERS HAVE DEFECTS 


At present the Democratic Members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
selected by the Democratic caucus, constitute 
the Democratic Committee on Committees 
and a second caucus ratifies their assign- 
ments. On the Republican side the delega- 
tion from each State that has one or more 
Republican Representatives selects one mem- 
ber of the Republican Committee on Com- 
mittees. That Member has as many votes as 
there are Republican Representatives from 
his State. Mr. Krrauver, a Democrat, prefers 
the Republican method. 

Seniority, it is argued, should be ignored 
in selecting committee chairmen and rank- 


*For a discussion of the Tort Claims Act, 
see Tort Claims Against Government: Mu- 
nicipal, State, and Federal Liability, by Ed- 
win Borchard; and Federal Tort Claims 
Act: Comments and Questions for Practicing 
Lawyers, by Harold G. Aron, 33 A. B. A. J. 
221 and 226; March 1947. 

° See Congress at the Crossroads, by George 
B. Gallaway (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; New 
York, 1946). 

‘In the New York Times of April 14, 1947, 
is a list of 146 subcommittees. See also 
United States Code Congressional Service, 
1947, Advance Sheet 4 (p. 23 et seq.). 
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ing members. Instead, by secret ballot, ma- 
jority members should elect a chairman and 
minority members the ranking member. 

To use the expression of the author, the 
chairman should be the servant, not the 
czar, of the committee. The Reorganization 
Act makes it the duty of committee chair- 
men to report promptly to the floor bills ap- 
proved by a committee. There is, however, 
no easy method of enforcement. Committee 
action would be made effective by automati- 
cally assigning to the calendar of the Senate 
and House bills unanimously reported and 
by discharging from a committee and plac- 
ing on the calendar bills for which this re- 
quest is made by one-third of the member- 
ship of any committee. 


METHODS OF INCREASING PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 
AS TO LEGISLATION 


The authors are concerned over the lack 
of party responsibility in Congress. The 
Democratic caucus is an ineffective method 
of determining or enforcing party policy. 
One of its rules provides that members are 
not bound upon questions involving a con- 
struction of the Constitution or upon which 
members have made contrary pledges to con- 
stituents or received contrary instructions 
from the nominating authority. Partly be- 
cause of this rule, but largely because of the 
heterogenous composition of the party, Dem- 
ocratic caucuses have almost ceased to be 
heid and there is almost a complete lack of 
party responsibility. This rule, it is sug- 
gested, should be abrogated and the author- 
ity of the caucus revived. 

An even better way of fixing party respon- 
sibility, it is insisted, is to provide for ma- 
jority and minority joint policy committees. 
The majority policy committee (National 
Legislative Policy Committee) would consist 
of the Vice President or President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the majority leaders and their 
whips, and the 13 committee chairmen frorn 
each House. The minority policy committee 
would consist of the opposite numbers to the 
members of the majority committee. The 
function of these committees, which would be 
entirely independent of the Executive, would 
be to prepare a legislative program, draft 
needed legislation, and to scrutinize the exe- 
cution of this legislation.* 

Congress and all committees should be ade- 
quately staffed. The staffing suegested seems 
to be such as would enable Congress not only 
to initiate, draft,” and thoroughly consider 
legislation, but such as would equip it for 
supervising to a large extent the executive 
department.” 


’The Reorganization Act as introduced 
provides for policy committees limited in 
scope. This provision, while approved by the 
Senate, was stricken out. The Senate, how- 
ever, was given a policy committee for the 
first 6 months of 1947. There has been no 
extension. 

®In the past the House at least has, because 
of inadequate staffing, been almost forced at 
times to rely upon outside aid in drafting 
and considering legislation. It is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether this help is 
coming from interested lobbyists or expert, 
public-minded, altruistic organizations. Mr. 
KEFAvUvER gives the American Bar Association 
full credit for having rendered significant 
public service in the latter capacity. (P. 
183.) 

2° The rules of agencies would “be tentative 
until the appropriate congressional commit- 
tee has examined them.” (P. 151.) If there 
was no objection within a time fixed the rules 
would become effective. The basis of this is 
that here is a partial delegation of legisla- 
tive power which should remain subject to 
the veto of the legislative. The act authoriz- 
ing the promulgation of the Rules of Civil 
Procedure contained a similar provision. Act 


The only proposal looking to better legisla- 
tive-executive coordination is based on the 
belief that there would be less friction if Con- 
gress had a better understanding of the con- 
duct of the executive department and could 
exercise more informed supervision. Th; 
would be effectuated by each executive de- 
partment and major agency maintaining an 
office on Capitol Hill with a top-flight repre- 
sentative in charge. Day-to-day liaison 
would be maintained with the chairmen of 
appropriate Senate and House committe: 
Monthly these department and agency repre- 
sentatives would report to a joint meeting 
of the Senate and House committees charged 
with the duty of legislation in their fields 
At least every 2 weeks there would be a ques- 
tion-and-answer period of not more than 2 
hours in each House. Members of the Cabi- 
net and heads of agencies would be invited 
to attend and, under proper safeguards, asked 
to answer questions concerning their depart- 
ments. Thus Congress would be kept fully 
informed as to executive activities." 





Mrs. Martha Ellen Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hearts of thousands of Americans are 
bowed down with grief today over the 
passing of the dear mother of our be- 
loved President. 

The relationship between President 
Truman and his mother was not only 
tender and beautiful but expressive of a 
supreme love and devotion of a son for 
his mother and of a mother for her son. 
The Truman family and the strong ties 
that have bound and held it together are 
typical of the true spirit of America that 
has made us great and strong. 

Martha Ellen Truman, a typical Mis- 
souri mother, has made a great contribu- 
tion to our Nation, and the words of Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle touching the life of 
this great mother and her son, our Presi- 


of June 19, 1934, ch. 651, secs. 1, 2 (48 Stat. 
1064); U. S. C., title 28, secs. 723b, 723c. 

A logical development would be Morris 
Ernst’s suggestion: “It seems to me that in 
every case where the court has split on a 
matter of important interpretations as to 
what Congress meant in a statute, some com- 
mittee of the Congress should promptly meet 
to decide whether the legislators meant what 
the majority wrote or what the minority 
thought.” Review of The Nine Young Men 
(by Wesley McCune), New York Times .onk 
review section, June 8, 1947. If the executive 
department is to be supervised, why not the 
judicial? 

4 Although there have been many similar 
proposals, in recent years Mr. KErauver has 
been the chief advocate of the question-and- 
answer period. Cf. The Kefauver resolu- 
tion, by Armstrong, 30 A. B. A. J. 326; June 
1944. Mr. KEFAUvER’s resolution contem- 
plates separate question-and-answer periods 
for the House and Senate. Perhaps time 
could be saved by a joint arrangement. 

Note.—The book referred to is A Twentieth 
Century Congress, by Estes KEravuver and 
Jack Levin, New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
June 1947, $3. Pages xiv, 236. 
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nt, are indeed appropriat 
them herewith wit 
nted me to extend my 





MRS. MARTHA ELLEN 


Truman, 


While President 















another! 
Great Pr lent, ¢ hi ( 
I most ble, lov > mother, 
That stre life, for the stress 
T) ding future, awaited 
y tk ment 


se devout, consecrated 


duties that weighed upon him cou 


that he in his heart, 
President, felt for his 


ath has torn them apart, 





achings, in humble sub- 





Still, as her obedient son 
accord with the fam’ly tradition, 


} 


“Not my will, but Thine be done.” 





His love for his father, wife, sister, or brother, 
However sweet, is diff’rent from 
The love that he had for his wonderful 
mother, 
The Queen in their old-fashioned home, 
Which was as divine, to him, as it was 
human, 
From whose pure enviroment went 
The hard-working, straightforward Harry S 
Truman, 
The Nation’s renowned President. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 








Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the final Appendix of the Recorp an 
address I shall deliver on foreign policy 
on Sunday night next. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S AHEAD 
(Address delivered by Senator BrIEN Mc- 

Manon, Democrat, Connecticut, at the 

commencement exercises, Fordham Uni- 

versity, New York City, July 27, 1947) 

As you probably know, a considerable part 
of a Senator’s home work these days is done 
on trains and planes. It may surprise you 
to learn that, far from complair about 
the large volume of travel their job requires, 
most Congressmen actually look forward to 
their trips in and out of Washingtcn— 
especially when it’s out 

The reason for it is not that we are neces- 
sarily restless souls or frustrated Gul! 
We look forward to our trips beca 
provide the best assurance of solitary c 
finement or splendor—call it what you v 
obtainable anywhere. When you Icck 
self up in your train iroom or s¢ 
in your plane seat, you know yc 
going to be called suddenly to 
the Senate for a roll-call vote 
going to be buttonholed by 1 
constituents who want to impress upon you 
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au y ] eS x ) hi i 
3 d € it twitchi 
time a lephone r 1 th 1appy 
t¢ ire of va I 
tl t > t wh ; i 
efi I fi t I f ce « r 
ma r ! f me i 
I n tl r ence of mir > for 
long or p > on 
ohne sucn t p rec n 1c- 
work for tl I 
brought along v I r clip- 
pin of a t com- 
mencement addreé isl} I 
suppose I wa l ng 
l qa ri C to ee 
ere was anything of least comm n 
r py \ t 1¢ 
ed er hearing 
this year Suc 1 denomina tor was not 
difficult to find; a ly, there was a con- 
istent pattern That pattern told of 
sharply defined emergence of two worlds 
and of the continuing and increasing chal- 


lenge for the American peop! 
As I looked out from my plane window— 





we were skimming along on the top of a di- 
mensionless flooring of clouds—I wondered 
how long it would be befor smmencement 






rs would 


in enjoy the luxury of 
you might call the Sunday school pe- 





graduation ceremonies: the period 
when speakers could give you an inspira- 
tional pat on the back as you went out to 


conquer the business world, when their prin- 
cipal message told of the value of thrift, 
modest living, and the importance of fine 
books. 

Not that the world is in any less need today 
of those commendable qualities in university 
graduates or anyone else But the big con- 
cern is what sort of world we arc going to 
have in which we can exercise those virtues, 
or indeed, whether we are going to have any 
world at all 

In thinking about this as I settled back 
in my sky chair, it occurred to me that it 
might be interesting to imagine what might 
have been said to graduating classes at vari- 
ous key periods of history.. Your mind wan- 
ders back over thcse periods and we can go 
back all the way to early Greece. You won- 
der what you would have said if you had been 
invited to address the undergraduates who 
studied at the academy under Plato. You 
wonder what you would have said if the 
invitation to speak came several centuries 
later from Cicero's New Academy at a critical 
point in the history of Rome; or if it came 
from the University of Paris in the twelfth 
century; or, much later, from Thomas Jeffer- 
son on behalf of the University of Virginia 

And as you think back over these periods 
and dwell upon them you are surprised to 
see that though the human family has been 
confronted with a fabulous variety of prob- 
lems over the years, there has been an under- 
lying and basic unity of the major and funda- 
mental issues. Libraries of books have been 
written about those issues, and yet it is not 
difficult to compress into a single phrase the 
essence of those books and those issues 

For that phrase a! 
and most essential g¢ } 
and most essential, y« but until now, un- 
attained. The phrase is “peace with jus- 
tice Those words make no particular im- 
pact upon the ear; the} 
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and ur ( fresh image. And jy 

cliche or otherwise, those are the only words 
that prope up tl le 
And the words must be i t ) ce 
by itself and itself not ate 
goal. Peace by lf, Prof r Whitehecd 
reminded us, can be anesthesia. Peace by 
itself can be fli irched rile It 





can he totalitarian and antihum Had 
Nazi Germany won the war the world today 
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I to 

achieve them; in which - 

the mission of prog rd 

whicn m t prec ely ext ‘ il- 
ues i ice 

Hov 1en, do we go about av > war 

t assuring ourselves that j e will not 

rificed in the process? There is no 

te answer, of course, except the regen- 

eration of the heart « na 1 as 

we can wish and pray for t ‘ itu- 

ality to occur within the require we 

would do well to settle for 5 

than absolute answers, given the present 

imperfect state of man and the institutions 


man lives and through which he 
operate Vhat we must sce is not sure-fire 
solutions—for there may be none available 
at the moment—but something 
us at least a reasonable chance of I 
both our security and the national welfa 
At the moment we would be deluding our- 
selves were we to say that the present world 
drift, if it continues, holds that reason.ble 
chance. In the last 2 years we have seen 
tragedy developing before our eyes; two great 
nations on which the peace of the world de- 
pends have been unable to find an equivalent 
for the tie that bound them together when 
they faced a common danger. The American 
people—and I am sure the Russian people 


in whi 











for security would have been enough, but 
that common hope has been overshadowed— 
indeed, all but blotted out by a growing 


and ominous antagonism 
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In saving that the proetressive crumbling 
f e peace during the last 2 years was 
largely predictable, we are not attempting 
to invoke a retrospective wisdom after the 
event. We were faced at the end of the war 


with a basic historical challenge—a challenge 
tha’ has been echoing all through history. 
Vv re that challenge was met, people were 
able to enjoy the blessings of security. Where 


the challenge was ignored nations and occa- 





sionally civilizations had to pay the ultimate 
penalty—death or decay. The challenge is 
not complicated, though it is far from easy to 
meet. It is this: establishing the rules of the 

e for nations, with adequate machinery 
to see that they are enforced. With high 
hope we took the lead in formulating the 


UN charter in San Francisco. We hoped then 
thet we had set up ar organization which 
could succeed in maintaining the peace of the 
v ( It is true that the veto provision was 
discussed with some pessimism by the far- 
seeingz—but all hope of limiting its use by the 


great powers was put aside by What seemed to 
b most persuasive and pragmatic argument 
which ran like this: “You couldn't get a 
treaty through the United States Senate that 
didn’t give this country absolute veto power. 
Russia is even more insistent on her veto 
right and anyway if any of the big nations 


didn't have the right to veto a proposed ac- 
tion by the Security Council, it wouldn't 
make a practical difference because war would 
recult anyway 

And so, the Charter was ratified in July 
1945. And then in Hiroshima on August 


6, an event occurred which basically changed 
tl relationships of all states, yes, all hu- 
man institutions. Some of my friends have 
bemoaned the fact that the Assembly in 
San Francisco did not know of the existence 
of atomic bombs and that if it had, we 
would have had a more effective United 
Nations Charter. That thought is based on 
the rational belief that a demcnstration of a 


power sufficient to destroy nations would 
be so compelling that all men would im- 
mediately go about making sure that that 
force should never be used destructively. 
But alas, five atomic bombs were detonated 
after the San Francisco meeting—one, the 
test bomb at Alamagordo; two in Japan; 
and two more for test purposes before the 
designated representatives of the powers at 
Bikini; and today we are not—as I see it— 
one bit closer to agreement on atomic con- 
trol than we were a year ago. Please note 
that we understcod that no right of veto 
could exist in an atomic control treaty. 
The Russians on the other hand have tena- 
ciously held to the veto. 

Over 13 months have gone by since our 
distinguished delegate opened the confer- 
ence, declaring that we were facing a contest 
between the quick and the dead. It would 
seem to be obvious that up to this point that 
contest does not augur well for the quick. 

And while this most distressing lack of 
progress is being reported from the United 
Nations Control Commission, we are witness- 
ing Europe trembling in the balance. An- 
other winter without plan or direction will 
result in Europe’s complete disintegration. 
We now are fully aware that the death of 
order and a free society brings to the burial 
rites as gladsome heirs the Communist as- 
sociates of Moscow who are ever ready to 
participate in the spreading of Russia's 
influence and power. 

It is of the essence of our chance for safety 
that America should not afford the luxury of 
drifting. It is not how we wish things to 
be that must dictate our policy but rather 
the facts, the objective truth. Reality must 
be served if we are to survive. 

Mr. Baruch said the other day that we were 
engaged in a cold war with Soviet Russia. 
An apt and descriptive term indeed. But I 
say in all seriousness that if ways and means 
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are not found and devised to stop that cold 
war, hot war will come and the world will 
end in cold ashes. 

What course shall America pursue to avoid 
that catastrophe at home and abroad? At 
home we must prove that the Western world 
in general and the United States in particular 
is not headed for the economic collapse pre- 
dicted by the Russians. We must demon- 
strate that capitalism will not continue to 
sacrifice its long-term welfare for short-term 
profits. We must use our every resource to 
prevent unemployment and depression be- 
cause Russia believes that she will have no 
trouble in organizing the world including 
ourselves if we go in the slough of a deep de- 
pression. We must reconcile ourselves to the 
sacrifices that will be necessary to keep 
America strong 

We must do our level best to guarantee the 
civil rights of all our citizens. We must guar- 
antee the right of free competition without 
which enterprisers cannot remain free. 

We must see to it that there is a just divi- 
sion of the burden of taxation. We must see 
to it that these who bore the heat of the 
battle for our survival are not forgotten. We 
must, in short, demonstrate to the world that 
here in this land of ours we shall have a peo- 
ple well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed. 

But essential as all this is, by itself, it will 
not insure peace with justice. We shall have 
to go beyond our frontiers. We shall have, 
for a time, to become our less unfortunate 
brother's keeper 

Even now our prayers are with the states- 
men of western Europe who are attempting 
with might and main to draw up and agree 
on a common course of action that will lift 
Europe from her back and set her on the road 
to vigorous life in a free society. Sooner or 
later, something may have to be done for 
Asia. We shall soon Know whether Europe’s 
statesmen are equal to the task foreseen in 
the Marshall plan. 

But in fixing the terms of our help, our 
Statesmen will bear a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility. I realize that it is especially 
unpopular just now to talk of tying political 
Strings to our material help. Yet as I see it, 
we must do just that. 

After the last election, it was fashionable 
to declare that our foreign and domestic 
policies were to be kept in separate lobes of 
the brain. The right hand of domestic policy 
was to act in full independence of the left 
hand of international policy. Utter non- 
sense, of course. It cannot be done. 

Just such utter nonsense is the belief that 
we can or should endorse a plan for the eco- 
nomic integration and recovery even of west- 
ern Europe without carefully appraising the 
political consequence of that integration. 

I argue that we are, by way of speaking, on 
the horns of a dilemma. 

On the one hand, if we succeed in setting 
Europe on its feet and so make her more 
productive she will—in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary—ship her finished prod- 
ucts to the East in return for food and gold 
from Russia. Those factory products will in- 
evitably hasten the equipment of Russia with 
weapons of mass destruction including the 
atomic bomb. 

Given a continued adherence to her past 
course, only one result can be anticipated— 
more aggression. The historic Marxian 
theory that security for communism in any 
one nation—for instance, now in Russia— 
can be assured only by a world won for com- 
munism is now apparently Russian policy. 
Where it leads we know only too well. 


The other horn of the dilemma is even 
sharper. If we do not assist western Europe 
to pull herself together, we will abandon her 
to the tender mercies of the masters of the 
Kremlin We shall expose ourselves to the 
threat which we gave over 300 billions of 








dollars and 300,000 infinitely more precious 
human lives to prevent—that threat is the 
domination of Eurasia by a totalitarian 
power. Quick then would be the marshaling 
of the machinery and know-how for atomic- 
bomb factories whose product might be 
rained down upon us if we did not submit 

Since we should not submit, atomic war 
would follow. 

How can we escape this disastrous choice? 
My suggestion is as follows: 

We have called for an economic inventory 
of Europe. We are busy making our own to 

scertain how much we can do. Russia has 

turned her back on the whole business. Let 
us once again demonstrate the type of 
leadership the world has come to expect from 
America—the moral one. Not only the 
American people ut the overwhelming 
majority of the peoples of the world would 
respond to an appeal at this time by the 
United States—an appeal to conscience and 
intelligence. Let us ask for a moratorium 
on world tension. Let us follow up Secre- 
tary Marshall's proposal for a European in- 
ventory of economic needs with a proposal 
for a world inventory of security needs. 
Let the United States propose through the 
United Nations that all countries be invited 
to state their security requirements. Let 
us ask each nation what it considers, from 
the vantage point of its own security, to be 
the requirements of a workable peace. 

Such lists might be many and various. 
But surely they would contain certain things 
in common—reasonable access to economic 
supplies, freedom from political or eco- 
nomical interference from outside, a measure 
of international trade, some advance to- 
ward internationally recognized civil liber- 
ties—in short, the substitution of a live and 
growing international law for the present 
rule of force in anarchy. 

It is to be hoped that the “security inven- 
tories,” when totaled up, would show general 
agreement on the great principle that world 
peace cannot be created and maintained 
without adequate machinery to eniorce peace. 
It is to be hoped that all nations will gladly 
accept something that goes beyond the de- 
monstrably inadequate mechanism which is 
all they have now. 

In this way the burning question of peace 
with justice can be put fully and openly to 
Russia. In this way we can bolster our own 
position before the bar of world public opin- 
ion, especially in the critical far-eastern area 
where wur motives are most in doubt. A 
statement by the United States of our own 
“security inventory” given to the United Na- 
tions should create the atmosphere in which 
an American appeal for world peace and for 
adequate machinery would not fall on deaf 
ears. 

This should be done in the next few weeks 
so that this proposal, this-inventory, may be 
reported to the United Nations General As- 
sembly when it meets this fall, and there 
discussed and debated thoroughly before a 
decision is reached. 

But if—despite all our efforts to emphasize 
the good will in which our proposals for com- 
mon security are made—Russia still refuses, 
then there may be no choice but to go ahead 
without Russia. Then we might have to pro- 
ceed in a strengthened UN with as many 
other countries as are willing to come along 
with us. The door for future membership 
can be kept open. It should be the happy 
duty of the UN to prove in its day-to-day 
operations that its preponderant power con- 
stitutes no threat to countries outside and 
that the benefits of participation will become 
dramatically apparent. 

Let us hope that there is yet time to re- 
verse the present perilous drift. Let us hope 
that there is yet time to prove that the hu- 
man race is worth God’s great gift of life. 
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Total Use of Section 32 Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following table shows where 
snd how over a billion dollars has been 
spent from 1936 to 1946: os 
Use of 


section 32 funds, 1936-46 


Direct distribution....... $47, 831,090 
Exportation i 1 
Diversion... ..<ce«ces.scee 

Stamp plan----------.--- 


Dairy products: 
Direct distribution....... 
Exportation---. 


89, 971, 691 
145, 134 








EAVOTSOR.. coccccccaccase 8, 795, 799 
Stamp plan........<-.<«< 26, 188, 453 
We kdcetenaceteenes 125, 101, 077 


Poultry products: 
Direct distribution....... 38,13 
Stamp plan- 





POs. ccavcacccuaimeun 81, 698, 797 


Fruit: 
Direct distribution....... 104, 691, 431 
Exportation.............< 118,517 
(0A 2,476,917 
Stamp plan........-....- 37, 501, 926 
GOiiccccttsmetdonews 144, 788, 791 
Grain products: 
Direct distribution....... 68, 872, 621 
PO 32, 157, 578 
CO 8, 034 
Stamp plan......<<--s.<< 49, 563, 670 


180, 601, 903 


Meat and meat products: 


Direct distribution..-.... 28, 259, 762 
PEportation.....cecccescaa 141, 620 
Be We ikntscccaimens 


43, 103, 000 


DR itdadinindne see 71, 504, 382 





Nuts: 
Direct distribution....... 1, 380, 036 
FE CIIOE siin cits notes neces 2, 799, 793 
Diversion_-_-_-- sa iain casa 21,014, 585 
i atdinietis ab cniiinaaiis 25. 194, 414 


Vegetables: 
Direct distribution....... 49, 469, 194 
Ns, ta ciate cncscstivenen sini 1, 200, 000 
I iiss caisiisaccihenenibieepiinenits 8, 284, 926 
ee 61, 931. 03 








Tobacco: 


9, 932, 505 
ON chaiiniciisiihthnulsicinntin tits 9, 936, 386 
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Direc oo $20, 374, 904 

Div ‘ eas 1, 724, 525 

PROT DIRE cn cease enn 99, 000 

ee ticinsitsaautininatciaeantens 22, 198, 429 
School 


11, 1947 

The information 
United Si 
ture 


obtained from the 
ates Department of Agricul- 
shows: 

First. That a total of over $153,000,- 
000 has been spent on cotton. It also 
shows that 10 companies in the United 
States received a total subsidy of over 
$4,500,000 on cotton used for insulating 
purposes and that one company was sub- 
sidized over $1,046,000 for cotton for in- 
sulating purposes. This experiment for 
new uses appears to have outgrown an 
experiment and has become a racket. 

Second. That there were eight com- 
panies in the United States; that 18,- 
071,000 pounds of cotton have been used 
for cotton batts; and, that one company 
in Missouri has had a subsidy of $333,- 
000 of the total $722,900 of the section 
32 funds used for this purpose. 

Third. That the funds used to dis- 
tribute dairy products included $94,000 
to distribute milk in Washington, D. C. 
when the people of Washington, D. C. 
had twice the national per capita 
income. 

Fourth. That $62,000,000 was used for 
exvorting wheat and corn—both soil- 
depleting crops. 

Fifth. That about as much of the 
funds were used for vegetable distribu- 
tion as for the distribution of dairy 
products. 

Sixth. That over $9,000,000 of these 
funds were used to grind up tobacco 
and subsidize the sale for fertilizer; to 
subsidize the tobacco insecticide industry 
and to pay export subsidy on tobacco. 

Seventh. That one-eighth of the total 
funds were expended for the school- 
lunch and school-milk progra 

A billion dollars is a very, very large 
amount of money to be turned over to 
any public official—elected or not elected. 
The present Sccretary of Asriculture 
found this legislation in the statutes 
when he became Secretary, so I am not 
critical of him. The distribution of these 
funds is faulty, to say the least. Em- 
bargoes were placed on wheat and cot- 
ton imports. Section 32 funds were ob- 
tained by setting aside 30 percent of the 
custom receipts. These funds, as you can 
see, are or have been used to oversub- 
sidize soil-depleting crops like wheat and 
cotton, and then we must listen to the 
talk about soil conservation. Do you 
think we should set aside thirty to forty- 
five millions as section 32 funds derived 
from custom ‘ipts on wool imports 
and use these funds to export a compet- 
ing product? 

We must remember that in 1939, the 
seventh year of the more abundant life, 
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that basically agiiculture in the United 


States was in just as serious a } 
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The Displaced Persons Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


y, July 26 (legislative day of 
day, July 16), 1947 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have prin 
Appendix of the Recorp an interesting 
statement on the rse 
problem, by Marvin Kiemme, former 
UNRRA official 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows 

I have just retur: 
serving more than 2 |} 
looking after d l 
this time was 
Germany but 
the United Sta 
as well. For 
this time I 
tural adviser 
last 6 months I servex 
ment officer. 

While serving in these 












to cove: a great deal of territ 
hundreds of camps or assembly centers oc- 
cupied by the displaced pe: s. Serving 
in these positious, I was more or 1 in 
charge of th inds of them during work- 
ing hours. I therefore had i inity 
to make a thcroi a of them as 
pot l ci ns of this « 

urse of ut I I € - 
cii racted t the “I E . 
i2 jar I rhe - 
ple e from 5 - 
republics that have ( I 





col Ihe ( E ns 
m i n d 

Ne ever B 1 l 
tell you t y : 
killed by I d v 
loa ] y V y 
f ev Ex- 
ct tr { I ) 
Swe t ie! n 
t C In ¢ ley 
have I G yt- 
ly ¢ d C i i ed 
s e of t ied 
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vernment is serious in wanting 
elop Alaska, here is an op- 
shouldn't be passed up. 
I uld make the finest kind of 
; up there. Generally speaking, they 
‘countries in family units so that 
men would have their wives rigat with 
n are skilled craftsmen and 
i their homes from logs or whip- 

n lumbe Not only that, but they could 
ll of ture as well as prace- 

l veryth ed to equip a 
I r i ie. The women are excellent 
he nal They know how to make all 
» from raw materials as well 
; to preserve and prepare foods under pio- 
nditions. Both the men and the 

1 are clean in their living habits, in- 
id have an educational standard 

le with any in Eur pe. Even dur- 
r DP days they are managing some- 
to keep this up pretty well 
climate of the Baltic i 

‘ ‘to that of Alaska so fhat here again 
tl V ld fit in well. It would be my idea 
that where areas were selected in Alaska 
t 
i 


If our Gx 
to s tle and dev 
portunity that 


——A seem 


o settle as many as a dozen or more families 
n one place that the odd numbered home- 

ds be allotted to the “Balts” and that 
t even numbers be allotted to Americans— 
preferably ex-servicemen. This would pre- 
v the developing of “little Estonias” and 
“little Latvias” and at the same time it 
would enable the adjacent American settlers 
to take advantage of the pioneering skills 
of these people. As an “ex-GI” of not only 
one war but of two, I would rather have 
as an Alaskan homesteader a few of these 
Baltic farmers as instructors than any num- 
ber of county agricultural avents or tech- 
nical literature. On the other hand, these 
people could learn a lot from their American 
neighbors. 

The great majority of these Baltic people 
are skilled agricultural and forestry workers. 
Even the business and professional workers 
among them are skilled in this type of work, 
for most city people in those countries also 
own a farm. Using an axe or a cross-cut 
saw comes natural for them. Therefore, 
during the period when they were not needed 
on their farms they could be working in the 
lumber camps or pulp mills. There are also 
a considerable number of fishermen and 
merchant seamen among them. 

I have felt for several years that Alaska 
should be developed from a national defense 
standpoint, as well as for other reasons. If 
we don’t settle and make proper Use of this 
valuable territory some other country may 
decide to do it for us. We should remember 
that this is the only part of the old Czarist 
Empire that has not been recovered by the 
Soviets. 

The same goes for western Canada, al- 
though perhaps not to so great an extent. 
While this is Canada’s business, I know that 
many Canadians feel that all this territory 
paralleling the Alaskan Highway and on the 
coast should be settled without unnecessary 
delay. I believe that this whole Northwest 
Territory—western Canada and Alaska— 
could be settled as a joint operation and a 
good share of the cost of the operation 
charged up to national defense. I under- 
stand that the Alaskan Highway was con- 
structed under the supervision of the United 
States-Canadian Joint National Defense 
Board and that this Board is still func- 
tioning more or less actively. It occurs to 
me that this matter of settlement should 
be brought to their attention. Of course, 


for this proposed program to succeed, it 
would have to have the blessing as well as 
active support of the State, War, and Inte- 
rior Departments as well as the Territorial 
government of Alaska. 

Alaska is not the only place, though, in 
the United States where these Baltic people 





would fit in. They would do very well in 
certain northern sections of the continental 
United States, such as in northern New Eng- 
land, around the upper Great Lakes, and in 
the Pacific Northwest. Many of our young 
Americans in these areas, as well as others, 
are leaving the farms and going to the cities. 
It is partly because the land is marginal, 
partly because farm life seems isolated to 
them after 3 or 4 years in the Army or Navy 
and partly because their young wives don’t 
like farm life. A lot of our marginal farm- 
land is becoming unproductive or is being 
abandoned for this reason. As time goes on 
the matter promises to get worse and not 
better. On the other hand, these Baltic 
people have agriculture in their blood. They 
are not the kind that like life in a big city. 
They are the kind of immigrants that this 
country needs to take in if our rural economy 
is not to suffer in certain States. By admit- 
ting these people, no housing problem 1s 
created, for they promptly build new houses— 
pioneer style or else repair old farmhouses 
which they are to occupy. 

The number of Balts in the three zones 
of Germany, as of June 1, 1947, are as fol- 
lows: 





_ United | 
— British French | mpg. 
Nationality sone | — | sane Total 
Latvians.......... 43,711 | 41,782| 2,416 | 87,900 
Lithua nians.....- } 21,618 27, OF 2, 02 51, 176 
Estonians ........ } 11,909} 13,453 | 801 | 26, 163 
Total......-| 77,188| 82,201} 5,819 | 165, 248 








Also scattered Guanes Austria and 
Italy are an additional 2,500 “Balts.” 

Britain has already started to solve the 
DP problem as far as her zone is concerned 
Her program calls for the sending of from 
60,000 to 100,000 able-bodied workers from 
the British occupied zones of Germany and 
Austria over to Britain to augment her labor 
shortage. She now has about 350,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war but they are to be 
returned to their homes by the end of Sep- 
tember. To a certain extent the DP’s are 
to replace these German workers. Britain 
has specified that these DP workers coming 
to Britain be one of the three Baltic nation- 
alities or Ukranian. For the present time 
at least they have specifically stated that 
they do not want Poles. One of the rea- 
sons that they will not take Poles is that it 
would interfere with repatriation, which is 
still going on, and another is that they have 
several thousand Polish soldiers which they 
have not yet been able to digest. Later on, 
after repatriation is over, they may take a 
few selected Poles and they may also take a 
few selected Yugoslavs. No plans have been 
made for taking Jews, but I understand that 
eventually some of those who have blood rel- 
atives in Britain may be permitted to go 
over. 

Within the three zones of western Ger- 
many there are also in addition to the Balts 
approximately 190,000 Poles, 140,000 Jews, 
15,000 Yugoslavs, and a few thousand mis- 
cellaneous. The Yugoslavs, generally known 
as King Peter Yugoslavs, are afraid to go 
home as long as Tito is in control of their 
Government. Large numbers of the Poles 
are going home every day. The Polish Gov- 
ernment, even though it is reported to be 
pro-Communist, is so anxious to have every 
Pole return home that it has promised a 
general amnesty to all but “war criminals.” 
Quite a few of the officer class type are 
afraid to take the chance but there seems to 
be no reason why the average workingman 
shouldn't return home. Few of the Poles 
have expressed a desire to go to the United 
States. The Polish miners are being wel- 
comed to France and Belgium but these are 


also being strongly urged to return to their 
home country. 

Of the 140,000 Jews in Germany, over 90 
percent have expressed a preference for 
Palestine. The United States ts generally 
second or third choice. Of these people I 
understand that about 30,000 were in Ger- 
many at the time war ended and that t! 
remainder came in after it was over. T! 
majority, I believe, came from Poland, but 
all of the countries to the east of Germa: 
are represented—including Soviet Ru 
At the time that I was in Berlin last Jul 
I was told by the director of the UNRRA 
transient camp there that they were com- 
ing in from the east at the rate of over 1,000 
a day and that almost without exception 
tty were headed for Palestine. 

It is my opinion that, except for blood 
relatives, we should go slow in admitti: 
Jewish people from Europe into this coun- 
try until the Palestine question has been 
settled. If the immigration laws permitted 
it and finances were arranged, no doubt 
large numbers of them would come to this 
country saat to get out of Europe but they 
would still want to go to Palestine. And 
they will continue to want to go to Palestine 
as long as there is the faintest hope of their 
getting there. Last year the joint United 
States British Commission recommended 
that Palestine be opened up to the extent 
of taking 100,000 of these people. At this 
time a committee composed of members of 
the smaller countries of the United Nations 
is making a study of the problem. Certainly 
there is reason to expect some favorable ac- 
tion within the near future. After it is 
known what number can be accommodated 
in Palestine then, in my opinion, the United 
States should agree to take its proportionate 
share of the remainder. 

To sort of sum up my statement, it seems to 
me that the United States should, as far as 
possible, select its immigrants on the basis 
of what it needs and not on what wants to 
come into the country. Befcre the First 
World War we took in great numbers of agri- 
cultural workers. These people almost with- 
out exception, were molded into good Amer- 
ican citizens within the following generation 
or two. Following the First World War we 
took mostly urban workers and very few 
farmers. While there were many fine people 
among them, there were also more trouble- 
makers. Considerable numbers of them 
went on relief during the thirties while less 
of those on farms drew relief than did their 
American neighbors. Some of the so-called 
intelligensia that we took in have not 
been much of an asset either. Most of this 
type have very definite ideas of their own and 
even thouzh they may be neither pro-Fascist 
nor pro-Communist, they are still alien to 
our way of thought. 

The peasant type of immigrant fs, in my 
opinion, the best settler that can be brought 
into this country. And even these should be 
selected very carefully. In addition to the 
forestry and agricultural workers which this 
country definitely needs, there may be a few 
other trades or crafts that have shortages. 
One of these may be our merchant marine 
because the average American likes to keep 
his feet on the ground. Another exception I 
would make is war orphans or “unaccompa- 
nied” children. However, there ars not nearly 
as many of those as we have been led to he- 
lieve. Nearly all of those countries over there 
want their children returned home and are 
actually fighting to prove nationality. 

Many of the countries of the world are 
now taking, or are planning to take, a limited 
number of these displaced people. If the 
United States does not do anything, even 
though we have made large contributions for 
their care in the form of food and money, it 
may appear to the world that we are not in- 
terested in solving the world’s problem—and 
this is definitely a problem. 
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Mis tod salgnialy 


American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a suc- 
cessful democracy is based upon an in- 
telligent and informed citizenry; public 
enlightenment in turn requires a free 
nd responsible press which reports the 
facts regarding public affairs, and gives 
expression to the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the people. 

One of the newspapers in my district 
which serves the community with great 
credit is the Floodwood Forum at Flood- 
wood. Minn. The July 24, 1947, issue of 
the Floodwood Forum carried an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““We Must Make Democ- 
racy Work,” which is thought-provoking 
and indicates the grass-roots sentiments 
of the people regarding our democratic 
form of government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial in the Appendix of 


the RECORD: 
We Must MAKE DEeMocRACY WORK 

Democracy is an ever changing, developing 
form of government. It is not static in its 
original concept and it must not become 
static if it is to continue. 

The recent anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence stirred 
thoughts of the predicted impending doom to 
democracy. The shaping up of a conflict 
in Europe impels this writer to reflect on the 
possible basis for another world conflict. 
Rationally one cannot conceive that any na- 
tion in the world would see any benefit from 
starting another world war. The memory of 
the last one must be too fresh in the minds 
of all. 

But surely there must be some underlying 
cause if a conflict is to start. We are still too 
close to World War II to correctly analyze all 
of its causes. One thing stands clearly in our 
minds, however. The last war was caused 
by the spread of dictatorships—to the point 
where these would-be world rulers stepped 
on the toes of too many other nations. What- 
ever justifications there might have been 
of overcrowded countries, lack of resources. 
lack of trade outlets, these lost their impor- 
tance in minds of the democratic nations 
when it became evident that here were rulers 
of governments who intended to win their 
cause through force. Here were ruthless 
leaders who placed the state above the indi- 
vidual and made barbarians of men whether 
or not they willed it. 

Now again, there are many people who 
think that the Soviet Union is bent on the 
same course which started for the Axis na- 
tions in Manchuko, Ethiopia and Spain. 

If we are to head off such an assault, if it 
is coming, wouldn't it be a good idea for us 
to learn some lessons from the past? We 
allowed the Axis nations to take over because 
of our own weaknesses. Not a weakness of 
force of arms alone, but a weakness in our 
efforts to demonstrate by our conduct as a 
nation that democracy was a better way of 
life than dictatorship. There are still a lot 
of people in this country, including a host 
of ex-servicemen who think that a smarter 
domestic and foreign policy during the 30's 
might have prevented the war we have just 
fought. If we have another Pearl Harbor, we 
may not have the opportunity to look back 
over our errors in past policy, because there 
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might not be so many people around to tell 
about what happened during the forties. 
HOW FAR HAVE WE COME? 

The concept of democracy began with the 
first advocates of the dig y of the individ- 
ual This was the kind of ideal of in- 
dividual salvation preached by erly Chris- 
tianity. This had laid the foundation for the 
next step when our forefathers wrote a Con- 
stitution for the United States of America 

‘here they emphasized the imp 
individual liberty and removal of restric- 
tions against holding property. Prior to th 
time the individual did not hold property. 
The feudal landlord held the title and the 
people lived on his land subject to his whims. 

The big victory in the Federal Constitution 
was the privilege of holding land as an in- 
dividual. 

Political democracy has moved on from the 
time when one had to own property in order 
to be allowed to vote. Until very recently 
it permitted only the male adult to vote 

Following the Civil War we removed the 
white restrictions from the voting privilege 
although we have still not made this legal 
sanction a reality in all our States. In spite 
of our imperfections we have been slowly 
removing the restrictions originally placed 
on the full development of political de- 
mocracy. We have changed our Constitu- 
tion by adding to it. We have changed our 
national concepts. The important thing 
is that we have changed and it is not disloyal 
to say that the changes are needed. The fact 
that the changes were made is proof of the 
intent of the American people that from that 
time to time, revisions in our Government 
must be made if democracy is to continue to 
grow and develop. 














ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY IS THE NEXT STEP 


We have achieved the recoginition of the 
dign:ty of the individual, we have made 
great strides in extending political democ- 
racy and the next stage in the extension 
of democracy under the American tradition 
is the development of economic democracy. 
This is possible under the framework of the 
United States Constitution. We have heard 
of the need for freedom from want, freedom 
from fear. What we need in order to achieve 
those ends is freedom from the rapidly grow- 
ing control of our Government by the big 
monopolies. 

Lewis Corey says, “Monopoly is a private 
oligarchy that constitutes an authoritarian 
economic government incompatible with 
economic freedom and democracy. It is not 
free enterprise but a destruction of free en- 
terprise as economic freedom. It restricts 
production, creates economic unbalance 
through its policy of low production with 
high prices for higher profits (and) is the 
basic force that generates recurrent depres- 
sion. Monopoly, moreover, wields a politi- 
cal influence in national and international af- 
fairs that stands athwart liberal social prog- 
ress. Experience is ample that neither reg- 
ulation nor control of monopoly works. Its 
power must be broken. It can be broken 
only by converting monopoly corporations 
into public enterprises as new type TVA’s.” 

We agree with Mr. Corey. To those who 
ask where such a policy might end we sug- 
gest that a good test can be applied to guide 
our actions. Whenever any corporation be- 
comes more powerful than the Government 
then it is time for the people’s government 
to take over the ownership of such corpora- 
tion. Corporations are, by law, creatures of 
the Government. If the Government in a 
democracy is by, of, and for the people, then 
there is every legal and moral right for the 
people to take over that which they have 
created. 

WHAT'S THE POINT? 

We think that our foreign policy is being 
unduly influenced by large monopolies who 
are not concerned about the possibility of a 
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few million people being killed off to protect 
and extend trade rights and privileges over 
the world. They have become so powerful 
that unless we, the people, step in, these 
monopoly monsters will not only assist 
killing off a lot of other people but they wi 
by their own greed, kill off themselve 

In domesti foreign affairs these mon- 
sters are ge ig ready to move in. There are 
rumblings against the people’s power system 
developed under the REA There are those 
who wish to kil) off Production Credit, Farm 
Home Administration, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, and other public 
corporations set up to protect people from 






and 








fear and want 
We thir 


the gian 





pu iad better wake up to 
ts whose fingers already have a firm 
grasp on our economic throats. We believe 
that monopoly corporations must be con- 
verted into TVA type public corporations to 
set up in the United States a socialist mixed 
economy of public enterprise, free private 
enterprise, and cooperative enterprise 

This is at least one way which might pre- 
vent us from getting into a war of « bliter i- 
tion from which few civilized people will 
survive. 





More Valuable Than Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “More Valuable Than 
Dollars” from the Washington Star, of 
July 26, 1947 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

MORE VALUABLE THAN DOLLARS 

Twenty-two countries have signified thei 
readiness to undertake the program outlined 
in the Fulbright Act—approved last year— 
and we shall soon be exchanging surplus bull- 
dozers, tractors, barbed wire, and jeeps for 
an education abroad of selected American 
students 

The President’s appointment a few 
ago of the 10-member Board of 
Scholarships will give practical effect 
novel experiment in improvement « 
1ational relations. Under terms of 
bright Act, foreign nations may pay 








plus war material overseas—up to a limit 
for each nation of $20,000,000, spread « 

20 years—by scholarships to Americans, in- 
cluding expenses of travel nd residence 


abroad. They may also spend the money in 
sending students here, so long as tl 
room for them in American colleges, with- 
out displacing our own people, and so long 
as none of the money is spent in dollar ex- 
change. The Board just appointed by the 
President is expected to meet in Washington 
in the next few months and set up the ma- 
chinery for selection of the students. Thus 
far the State Department has received some 
12,000 applications from American student 
of which 5,000 are from veterans 

Even with the limitations imposed by law, 
the State Department estimates that sale of 
surplus property thus far is sufficient to war- 
rant an expenditure of some $137,000,000 in 
this form of education. The program, there- 
fore, is expected to continue for many years 
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to come. It permits the purchase of sur- 
plus goods, with foreign currency, that other- 
wise might have been impossible. But the 


value to result from the transactions, in 
terms of such intangibles as education and 
understanding between peoples, ts hard to 


estimate. We followed, with beneficial re- 
sults, something of the same idea in collect- 
ing the Boxer indemnity of $25,000,000 from 
China. The major portion of that money 
was collected in the form of scholarships, 
paid by China, for educating Chinese in the 
United States, and the result was to send 
back to China thousands of young men who 
had learned our language and something of 

ur people and who undoubtedly exerted a 
profound influence on Chinese sentiment to- 
ward America 

At a time when we are so conscious of the 
aftermath of the war's bitterness and strife, 
the launching of this undertaking offers 
some hope in development of genuine friend- 
ship, supported by a solid foundation. 





World-Wide Influence of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 ‘legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a pertinent statement made 
by Mrs. Elizabeth U. Craib, Social and 
Economic Planning Council of South 
Africa, at the recent Valley Authority 
Conference held in Washington. The 
statement is entitled “World-Wide Infiu- 
ence of TVA.” 

I have received an estimate from the 
Printing Office that the printing of this 
address will cost $159.75. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Cras. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen, it has been announced to you 
that I should speak to you on the world-wide 
influence of TVA. 

South Africa is a very remote country, far 
away from the important parts of the world. 
We have to travel a long distance to see the 
work of other countries or to discuss in per- 
son our common problems. It would, there- 
fore, be presumptuous for me to talk for the 
rest of the world, but I imagine South Africa 
is like many other new, undeveloped coun- 
tries, and, therefore, if I talk to you about 
why South Africa is interested in TVA, what 
I say may have some general application. 

South Africa has been presented with an 
opportunity and a challenge in regional 
planning, which, I believe, is almost unique. 
A year ago last April a gold strike of great 
value was made in the northern Orange Free 
State. Subsequent systematic investigation 
has shown that the field is both large and 
rich, that it may almost rival the Witwaters- 
rand at Johannesburg which supplies a third 
of the world’s total current gold output. 

The challenge is obvious, for the area in 
which gold has been found is to all intents 
and purposes empty. There is one town of 
a couple of hundred persons, and the re- 
mainder consists of farms varying in size 
from 2,000 to 50,000 acres, usually larger 
rather than smaller, on each one of which is 
a white family and a few natives. 

Into that region in the next few years will 
be poured for mining purposes only perhaps 
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as many as 40,000 or 50,000 white miners and 
300,000 native miners. 

The opportunity is unique, because I be- 
lieve it to be rare that any country has had 
such a clean slate on which to work, in the 
region with a healthy and invigorating 
climate. 

Gold mining is the keystone of South 
Africa's present prosperity, making the great- 
est contribution to the national income and 
subsidizing, by way of the heavy taxation on 
it, many of the activities of agriculture and 
industry. 

The Social and Economic Planning Council 
had been advising the Government for some 
time that there was overcentralization of 
many public activities which, in conjunction 
with the departmentalization common to all 
central governments was resulting in unco- 
ordinated and often actually conflicting 
public expenditures. 

Furthermore, the purely functional ap- 
proach of public agencies on different levels, 
and of private enterprise, prevented the inte- 
gration in the development of resources 
which alone could develop the potentialities 
of any given region to the greatest pitch. In 
a@ report on regional and town planning, the 
Council had urged the Government to study 
the advantages of the regional approach to 
planning problems, and to consider the possi- 
bilities of the public corporation exempli- 
fied by the TVA as an administrative solu- 
tion of regional planning. 

Particularly in the stretches of country 
reserved for native (Bantu) occupation, 
where the intense pressure of the population 
on the land, and gross overstocking of ani- 
mals could be relieved only through indus- 
trialization, did the Council urge the ad- 
vantages of the public corporation to supply 
electricity, water, transport, well laid out 
factory premises on the lines of the British 
trading estates, and the housing necessary 
for the workers. 

It is doubtful whether any action in re- 
gional planning would have been taken or 
seriously considered within a measurable 
time had not the problems created by the 
discovery of the new gold fields suddenly 
awakened the Government and the public 
to the probably chaotic conditions which 
would attend such rapid development were 
ho control in the public interest to be exer- 
cised. 

The words “regional planning” and “TVA” 
suddenly became fashionable, but it was to 
be noted that each person interpreted the 
terms with very little relation to the philo- 
sophic conception behind the idea of re- 
gionalism, or the terms of the statute on 
which TVA was based. 

For instance, certain Government depart- 
ments sang the praises of regional planning 
in their work, meaning simply an expan- 
sion of their activities, without relation to 
the other activities possible within any spe- 
cific area, many dams instead of few dams, 
but dams still devoted to irrigation only of 
multiple purposes. 

Many people abroad think the chief work 
of the TVA is irrigation. I heard certain 
spokesmen of the gold-mining industry state 
flatly that they were interested in regional 
planning but that the terms to them meant 
the supply of services for the gold mines as 
cheaply as possible, that they were suspicious 
of any attempt at diversification of industry 
in the area because it would make every- 
thing more expensive for the mines. This 
was a point on which the council had to 
take issue, as the sole dependence of the 
South African economy on gold is the most 
immediately dangerous factor in the na- 
tional life. 

e The council pointed out furthermore, that 
the gold mines were paying in high taxes now 
the price of having developed the Wit- 
watersrand, the greatest urban concentration 
in the Union, with no interests but their 
own in mind. 


Various high officials, including the M 
ister of Economic Development and 
Prime Minister, Field Marshal Smuts, stat: 
in public that regional planning must 
undertaken in the area, and the TVA a 
peared to be a model on which a workab 
solution could be based. The planning coun- 
cil was asked for its comments. 

The council was of the opinion that, | 
fore any decision could be arrived at as | 
the nature of the organziation proper 
guide the development of the area, the s; 
cific problems which must be met and ti 
functions which it would have to perform 
should be analyzed. The most important of 
the problems were seen to be: 

1. The rapid influx of a large mining popu- 
lation. 

2. The advisability of attempting for 
the first time in the gold-mining industry 
to house as many native mine workers a 
possible under conditions of family instead 
of compound life, thus building up a stable 
and prosperous law-abiding native popu- 
lation. 

3. The crying need for the diversification of 
industry so that when, as is beginning to 
happen on the Witwatersrand, the gold in 
certain mines is exhausted, the houses, shops 
public buildings, roads, and other services 
need not be abandoned, so that the familiar 
ghost towns of the gold, silver, and lead 
mines in this country should not be repeated 

4. The lack of adequate water supplies, due 
in great part to climatic conditions, but in 
some degree to improper land use. 

The magnitude of this latter problem 
throughout the whole of southern Africa can- 
not be exaggerated. With some of the rich- 
est deposits of precious minerals in the 
world, with inexhaustible reserves of iron and 
coal, and an abundance of many other base 
minerals such as chrome, manganese, and 
asbestos, it is entirely possible that the lack 
of water may put rigid and narrow bounds on 
the otherwise possible expansion of the coun- 
try’s economy and population. 

It is only the chance that the Vaal River 
adjoins the new gold fields that entitles me 
to address this conference on valley authori- 
ties. 

Most other regions in southern Africa will 
have to be defined in terms other than catch- 
ment areas. The Vaal River is the only river 
of any considerable size in South Africa, and 
on it depends the whole complex of Johannes- 
burg, the Witwatersrand towns, and Pretoria. 

The normal population growth of these 
towns will demand the entire existing ca- 
pacity of the river by 1975, the Rand Water 
Board estimates. Where, then, can we get 
water for the new urban concentration about 
the new gold fields on the other side of the 
river, but still in the same catchment area? 

The council has constantly urged that the 
most drastic conservation measures should 
be mandatory on the whole watershed of the 
Vaal River, and that every drop of water 
should be used to the best possible advantage, 
many times over as possible. 

Water is so important a factor that the 
council maintains that the logical area for 
planning purposes for the new gold fields 
should be the catchment area of the river, a 
larger area than that over which gold has, or 
probably will be, found. 

Thus the planning council defined the spe- 
cific objectives which the regional planning 
authority should be designed to promote, as 
follows: 

(a) To explore and promote the utilization 
of the natural resources of the area, includ- 
ing precious and base minerals; 

(b) To promote the balance and diversifi- 
cation of industry, especially by the estab- 
lishment of industrial estates; 

(c) To promote the conservation of water 
and its equitable distribution among coim- 
peting demands; 
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e tasks which the South African au- 
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( ions which it set up; 
M suggestions were made in various 
c rters as to the most suitable body to per- 
the regional planning functions. Per- 
e n t vociferously urged of these 
wi that the provincial administratior 
4 endowed with re mal plannin 


powe! Of this the Planning Council re- 
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I ily 1 publicly disapproved uth 
A 1 was created in 1910 | the union of 
r political entities, the C ny the Cape 
( ( ( I ye, the Orange Free State, the old 
I al Republic, and the Cr n Colony 
C Nat 
But in the Act of Union all powers and 
functions were reserved for the central gov- 
€ pt a specific few, those of con- 
t schools, hospitals, and the 


supervision of local authorities. 

Thus the most of the activities which a re- 
gional authority would be concerned with, 
notably transport and electricity develop- 
ment, soil and water conservation, agricul- 
ture and forestry, the control and diversifi- 
cation of industry, native development and 
labor relations are outside the experience or 
organization of any of the provincial ad- 
ministrations 

This is in marked contrast to the political 
set-up of the United States. The planning 
council objected on other grounds, as well; 
first that the Provinces are financially in- 
capable of performing their existing func- 
tions satisfactorily, to such an extent that 
their abolition has frequently been under 
discussion, and secondly that their bounda- 
ries, political in origin, bear no relation to 
the natural regional units. 

This is particularly true in the case of the 
Vaal River Valley, where the river bisects 
and is the spine of a natural region, but is 
the boundary between the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. 
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aent, and their implementation has been 
maintained at a minimum. 

This is a point which is widely misunder- 
stood abroad I do not think that South 
Africa has the pathological aversion to plan- 

g which seems to be a factor in American 
life. We have read von Heyek and von Mises 
too, but if you live within the British Com- 


r 





monwealth today you are perhaps more 
ready than Americans to face the fact that 
the conscious application of intelligence to 


the task of creating appropriate means to 

tain defined ends, as a group of Americans 
has defined planning, alone makes the sacri- 
fices of today justifiable in the interests of 
Lomorrow. 

Furthermore, in the problem of the social 
and economic relationship between the 2,- 
250,000 white people, the 300,000 Indians, 
nd the 7,500,000 natives, many of whom 
are still completely primitive, only public 
pirited and long-term planning can pro- 
vide adjustment by evolutionary means. 

I hope South Africa will follow the inspir- 
ing theory of treating all the activities in 
. region as a seamless web, which has been 
voiced by the TVA, but I hope also, that we 
will be able to implement the principle some- 
what more widely 

The extent to which local institutions have 
been used by the TVA and their general 
strengthening rather than undermining 
should receive wide recognition, although 
different local conditions should doubtless 
modify some of the TVA's practices when 
applied elsewhere. 

A point \/Lich the planning council par- 
ticularly wished me to study was the sys- 
tem of memoranda of agreement between 
the TVA and other bodies, both public and 
private. This is a device of great signifi- 
cance and wide applicability in regional plan- 
ning practice. A clear understanding of it 
would, I believe, remove a good deal of oppo- 
sition by those interests which fear that they 
may be ridden over, rough shod, and without 
the right of consultation. 

I cannot leave the subject of the debt 
other countries owe the TVA without men- 
tioning two things which struck me with the 
utmost force in my recent visit there, and 
which cannot be created by statute. One is 
the high quality of the men who staff the 
Authority who, in the early days, developed 
the form of the organization and set the 
spirit of the approach to the work. 

Any other country which could equal 
America in this matter would indeed be for- 
tunate. The other point is the sense of co- 
operation and coordination between the dif- 
ferent staffs and staff members which is the 
most essential task of regional planning. 

The resolution of conflicting interests 
without appeal to the higher officers of the 
Authority can be achieved only when the 
workers in one field understand and respect 
the aims and methods of men in contiguous 
fields. That feeling which I sensed among 
the s.aff of enthusiasm for, and willingness 
to cooperate in all the activities of the Au- 
thority was perhaps the strongest impression 
which I carried away from my visit. 

Thank you. 





American Democracy Endangered by 
Religious and Racial Bias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kiicore] before the 
fourteenth anniversary dinner of the 
Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League, at New 
York, N. Y., on April 1, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY ENDANGERED BY RELI- 
GIOUS AND RACIAL BIAs 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentiemen, I have the very great privi- 
lege tonight of expressing to you, at his per- 
sonal request, the congratulations of Presi- 
dent Truman, and his deep regret that he 
cannot be at your fourteeenth anniversary, 
and also his wish that you mav continue the 
good wurk that you have been carrying on in 
the same spirit in which you have done it in 
the past. 

On behalf of myself, I also appreciate the 
opportunity of addressing a group of this 
kind. All too often we address groups that 
represent a particular segment; but this is 
a nonsectarian group, in which the Protes- 
tant, the Catholic, the Jewish, and all other 
religious and racial lines are laid aside, while 
all unite in seeking one ultimate aim—an 
aim which is in fact the purpose of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America— 
true Democracy, as described by Thomas 
Jefferson, by Andrew Jackson, by Abraham 
Lincoln, by Woodrow Wilson, and by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and as now exemplified by 
Harry S. Truman, the present President. 

So it is a great pleasure to be here on your 
fourteenth birthday and say you are a most 
lusty 14-year-old child. 

You know, the world had grown weary of 
crises. We have them daily. May I also 
say they are sometimes pumped up by the 
press to get headlines. And we get tired and 
we get worn out with listening to this head- 
line crisis and that headline crisis and this 
thing and that thing. 

But underneath all of it, we have to ad- 
mit that there is an underlying crisis that 
we all face, and that is the problem of con- 
tinuing the freedom of the individual in 
these United States to do as he would do, 
so long as it does not infringe upon the same 
rights of another individual. 

That is what I wanted to talk to you about 


“I AM MY BROTHER’S KEEPER” 


The golden chapters of history have been 
written by men of courage and vision, men 
who had the nerve, the courage, and the 
ability to fare forth in pursuit of a real ideal, 
an ideal of good for all, not merely good for a 
few, and an ideal of “I am my brother’s 
keeper,” not “I am my brother's exploiter.” 

That, my friends, is the secret of Nazism: 
“I am my brother’s exploiter.” That is the 
one thing we should watch for, and that is 
the one thing that makes life worth living 
for the individual who has a true regard for 
the happiness of himself, his children, his 
grandchildren, and his great grandchildren, 
because “As ye do unto our own generation, 
somebody else is going to do unto succeed- 
ing generations.” 

If we build up a situation in which this 
generation, our children, our grandchildren, 
and our greatgrandchildren carry these 
hatreds, then still others yet unborn are go- 
ing to pay for it. 

That is why an organization seeking to 
work out a true equality of opportunity, do- 
ing away with intolerance—and I don't like 
the word “intolerance,” because the word 
“tolerance” presumes intolerance—is so nec- 
essary. Let us do away with intolerance, and 
let us have, as we have in the motto on the 
Supreme Court building, “Equality under 
the Law” and equal rights. 

You know, there have been periods in his- 
tory when the fight has seemed almost 
hopeless. It has looked as if it could never 
be carried through. We have gone from ism 


to ism. We have had feudalism, imperia! 
ism, fascism, nazism, communism, this ism 
and that ism; but if we could get down 
to true equality, we could get away from al! 
the isms. 


FREEDOM MUST BE ETERNALLY GUARDED 


However, in the record of history th 
achievement of this equality has often looked 
almost impossible, all because of some one 
small group from time to time trying t 
exploit others—many others. 

We here tonight owe our freedom to thx 
people who proved, through their untiri: 
efforts, that freedom is obtainable and is 
maintainable. But we must also never for- 
get that one statement, that eternal vigilan: 
is the price of freedom. 

We are entirely too prone to say that ¥ 
have our freedom, and that nobody can take 
it away—it is ours. 

I am going to diverge a moment: You 
know, sometimes I get disgusted at hearing 
people who get up and yammer about “free 
enterprise,” and try to fool the people when 
what they really mean is freedom to ex- 
ploit somebody else’s business—and some- 
times you get Nazism into business just the 
same as we get it in political life in this 
world. 

Free enterprise should have one addition- 
al word added onto it: Competitive free en- 
terprise; and our citizenship should be 
competitive one. 

As I said, we are entirely too prone to take 
our freedom for granted. We are entirely too 
prone to think that once a law is placed on 
the statute books it is everlasting, not real- 
izing that somebody may come in and by a 
very slight amendment change that law. 

Despite the fact that we have fought tw« 
terrible wars, many people appear unwilling 
to make the day-by-day sacrifices necessary 
to keep freedom alive, that freedom which, 
in this last war, 15,000,000 people tought for, 
and for which we in this country will be pay- 
ing the cost in money for generations yet to 
come. 

Our veterans, in addition, will be paying 
the cost in blood and in being crippled. Yet, 
once the enemy surrenders, we take the atti- 
tude that the war is over; that all our trou- 
bles are ended. “Let’s go ahead, let’s do just 
as we please, and let's take advantage of our 
neighbors.” 

Sometimes I feel like Marquis Childs in a 
recent column, when he said, “You know 1 
feel like I do in a moving-picture show some- 
times, when I say to myself, ‘Well, this 1s 
where I'd better go out. This is where I came 
a 

VIGILANCE AGAINST HATEMONGERS 

He said, “The present time reminds me so 
much of 1920. The attitude of the people is 
so much like that of 1920, when we started 
laying the foundations for the next war, 
which we say was nazism, but it was the 
same old ism, the same thing that has been 
inherent in all this.” 

I call it greed for power, greed for the right 
to exploit others, and its symbol is hatred 
the preaching of hatred to take people's 
minds away from the important items they 
should be considering. 

We need only look back on the Civil War 
in this country, the War Between the States, 
and realize the sorrows of that war and of the 
reconstruction period, which were worse than 
the war itself. 

We thought that World War I was over 
when the armistice was signed and we glee- 
fully went about our business and forgot the 
business of our neighbors—our neighbors 
across the sea, may I say—our n-ighbors, the 
underprivileged, those who had suffered most 
in the war. 

You cannot live on an island of plenty in 
a sea of starvation and live satisfactorily. 
The sharks are going to come up on the land. 
You must realize that—we must fight down 
the efforts of all those who would profit by 
the suffering of others. 
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So those are the things that we must re- 
ber—the things that we must realize: 
and always, that what we call nazism 

; foundation in the preaching of hatred 
‘in picking out tne largest small group 
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There are movements that would destri 
berty in this country—we he 
Ku Klux Klan, we remember the Columbian 
1 your league exposed, we er 

r teachings and their preaching of hatred, 
r fattening upon and making money 
m the preaching of hatred—and it is 
ly necessary that some broad organiza- 
1 such as yours take over the duty in this 
ry of ours, to show to our people the 
e course which means taking care as to 
the rights of all people by all other people, 
e interdependence of one group upon an- 
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er, the interdependence of one individt al 
upon another, of one family upon another, 

one community upon another, of one 

te upon another, anc of all Nations one 
upon another 

If we would hope to have a world-wide 


peace, that is what we want and that is what 
we must do 

Today we are in another post-war pericd— 

period which offers far greater problems 
than those posed following World War I 

We have another opportunity to build 

d peace 

We have another opportunity to prove that 
he world can live in honesty, dignity and 
eace 

Are we going to make world peace a 
reality—or are we going to follow the treach- 
erous path we followed after World War I? 

That is a paramount question today. 

Some say that 1947 parallels 1920 and I 
must admit that there are many similarities 
between those two periods! 

Even though the United Nations is in its 
infancy—and it faces the toughest problem 
ever confronted by mankind—the cynics and 
skeptics say it is failing. 

They say it is failing before it has had an 
honest chance to prove its worth to world 
civilization. 

Democracy itself is being attacked by in- 
numerable hate mongers—feeding the fires 
of ignorance and bigotry. 


THE KKK AGAIN? 


I am confident that all of you, some time 
or other, have seen these hate sheets that 
are endeavoring to erect barriers between all 
groups of people. 

Within the last few days I have received a 
wastebasketfull of leaflets and pamphlets at- 
tacking Jews and Catholics * * * Negroes 
and Italians. 

No racial or religious group escape this 
vilification—all put out under the heading of 
democracy. What a mockery! 

Another group of these peddlers of hatred 
and bigotry would have you believe that 
democracy is an evil plot against mankind. 

A recent publication stated—and I quote: 

“Of all the lies that corrupt American 





thinking, weaken the Constitution, 
? 





hreaten to destroy this Government of | 
protecting human rights, the most insidi- 
ously corrupting and destructive is the ap- 
proving use of the word ‘democracy.’ 
Why is democracy attacked? 
You and 1 know the reason 
corrupt minds opp 
freedom of mankind 
The so-called man on horseback 
that he can never achieve his greedy motives 
by appealing to reason and understanding. 
He can succeed only when we are oppressed 
and weary. 
Remember the days after World War 1? 
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re are many brave, patriotic 
like t e here tonight, who are 
id to expose these would-be Hitlers. 

The thing we face r now—let us get it 
down firmly imbedded in our minds—is the 
danger of exploitation which will spread from 
one group to another. Oh, it sounds awfully 
nice: The exploitation of prices, for instance, 
can be a part of it. Why must we go from 
war to inflation—to depression—t ar—to 
inflation—to depression—to war? 

Isn't it also a fact that in an ensuing de- 
flation, when the people become desperate, the 
road is very easy for the preachers of hatred? 
Hatred of the Jew; hatred of the Negro; ha- 
tred of the Catholic. I can remember hatred 
being preached against all three of these, and 
I am not quite as old as my scarcity of hair 
would indicate. I can remember the days of 
the APA, and some of you good Irishmen in 
here can remember the fight of the Molly 
Maguires 




















AN EXAMPLE FOR THE WORLD 
I have seen anti-Semitisn 


ti- at work; I have 
seen the klans; I | 


lave watehed the Colum- 
bians; and all of them have but one pur- 
pose—profit at the expense of a minority 
group. In this country there should never 
be a minority group. We must, we can, and 
we shall, if we hope to be successful, be one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all 

By living demccracy here at home we will 
be living proof to the rest of the world that 
democracy offers every human being, irre- 
spective of his race or religion, an Opportu- 
nity to live in dignity, in honesty, and in 
peace. 





Statement of Congressman Gordon L. 
McDonough and Part of the Testimony 
Before House Labor and Education 


Committee Urging Approval of H. R. 
4193 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, July 25, I appeared before the 
House Labor and Education Committee 
urging the adoption of H. R. 4193 which 
is an amendmen tion 304 of title 
Ill of the (Taft-Hartley) Labor Man- 





nt to 
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agement Labor Relations Act of 1947 
Due to the shortness of time before re- 
cessing for this session, it was impossible 
to give complete consideration to my 
amendment, but it was agreed that fur- 
ther hearings on H. R. 4193 would be 
among the fir busin of the 
ation Committee at the 


Labor an 
second session of the 
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the Eightieth Congress 
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I am referring t the 1 of the bill 

that denie unior emb«e p nd the 

unions from using any of their funds for 

political purposes, or expressing their pref- 

erence or opposition for a political candidate 

I realize the committee, at the time it con- 

sidered that section, was thinking of the 

Corrupt Practice Act the comparison of 





labor unions to corp I 
In my opinion, however, I do not believe 


that there is a fair and equitable comparison 
setween labor unions and corporations, in- 
sofar as the intention this committee 1 





e intention on the part of the con 





intentior - 
mittee was to say, in effect, since corpora 
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The same penalty remains in the bill as was 
in your original bill. 


7 7 + . . 


I would say my intention in this amend- 
ment—and if it is not clear, it should be 
corrected so as to make it clear—is that 
each individual union, each local, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in each city and town, should 
determine whether they should use their 
union dues in expressing their preference 
or opposition to political candidates. 

I am not looking at it from the point of 
view of the over-all picture, that the national 
convention could determine the policy 

My desire is to give the labor union, the 
local, the right to determine, by majority 
vote of that labor union, locally. 


. * * * * 


I think we are denying a certain part of 
civil liberties to the individual union mem- 
ber in the locality where the international 
or national union has not expressed itself 
on a candidate. 

I bill at the present time denies him 
that right. 

Mr. Buck. Would your objective be met by 
some sort of a measure which would permit 
labor-union periodicals, which periodicals 
are wholly owned and regularly published 
by a labor union, to express their opinion 
on a candidate? 

Mr. McDonovucH. No; I wouldn't think it 
would; because I think there are other things 
they are entitled to do and should be privi- 
leged to do besides expressing themselves in 
periodicals 

I noticed a news release recently by Senator 
Tart, who expressed his views along the same 
lines as you have, of regularly circulated 
newspaper, operated by a labor union. That 
is a limitation. 

Personally, I think the individual mem- 
ber of a local union should be given a free 
hand to express himself for and against can- 
didates for public office. 

Mr. McConnett. A corporation at the pres- 
ent time is not permitted to issue bulletins 
advocating candidates, is it? 

Mr. McDonovcH. No; that is correct. 

Mr. McCoNnNEeELL. Isn't there a somewhat 
comparable situation there, when you deal 
with the corporate entities of both of them? 

Mr. McDonovucH. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. McConneti. Whether the union or the 
corporation? 

Mr. McDonovcH. I do not think so. 

I would like to make a statement on that, 
Mr. McConnell, to the effect that the cor- 
porate body of a corporation is made up of 
individuals who are in position, financially 
and otherwise, and with their influence in a 
community, are in far better position to con- 
tribute their own funds to a political candi- 
date than a labor-union member is, because 
the labor-union member customarily spends 
all the money he earns for the purpose of 
taking care of his family, and has no sum of 
money set aside, nor has he the influence in 
the community that a corporation member 
has, a director, or officer of a corporation, 
So there is not a fair comparison there, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. KErsTEN. Would you not agree that a 
union, as such, cannot be compared with a 
corporation so far as its general function is 
concerned, and that all restrictions placed on 
corporations are not applicabie to unions for 
the reason that a union is a group of men 
banded together for the purpose of protecting 
their working conditions, whereas a corpo- 
ration is a separate legal entity, a separate 
person, in the legal concept, a separate per- 
son from the stockholder, a separate person 
from the members of the corporation, ordi- 
narily engeged in the making of a profit for 
that separate person, that legal entity, the 
corporation. 

Mr, Buck. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Kersten. I have not finished. 
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So that when you are dealing with a cor- 
poration, you have got to recognize that fact. 

Wouldn't you say that this is true? 

Mr. McDonovucu. That is correct. 

I definitely agree, and I would elaborate a 
little more on that point by saying that the 
stock in trade of a union member is his in- 
genuity, the product of his brain or brawn. 

The stock in trade of a corporation, by 
comparison, is services and goods. 

They cannot be compared, in my opinion, 
an an equal basis, because, on the one hand, 
a corporation cannot operate without the 
ability of the laboring man—— 

Mr. Kersten. Can you imagine any indi- 
vidual getting out a flier against a political 
candidate on his own? 

Mr. McDonoucH. Yes; I can imagine it, 
but I can see how limited it might be and 
how ineffective it might be. 

Mr. Buck I want to go back to the point 
of the corporation. 

You said a labor union is a group of men 
banded together for a common purpose. 

What ts a corporation but a group of stock- 
holders banded together for a similar pur- 
pose, which is its own gain. They are risk- 
ing their capital, they are providing the 
tools without which the labor union could 
not function 

Mr. McDonouGH., 4 will say this, Mr. Buck: 
I think a corporation which risks its money 
is in a position to lose more readily and 
easily than the laboring man is in a posi- 
tion to lose his stock in trade if the cor- 
poration fails. 

If the corporation fails, then the corpo- 
ration members become members of unions, 
per se, and have to go out and sweat, but if 
the corporation is successful when the stock- 
holders are receiving a profit on their in- 
vestment, then the situation becomes in- 
comparable, for the reason that the only 
stock in trade the union man who is mak- 
ing that contribution has is his ability to 
do the job at the machine or in the field, or 
wherever he is doing it, and that is the un- 
limited amount of energy he has until he 
becomes too old to perform. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday. July 26, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include a broadcast by 
Howard K. Smith, chief of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System foreign news staff: 


ANNOUNCER. CBS News now presents How- 
ard K. Smith from Rome. Mr. Smith, chief 
of Columbia's European news staff, brings to 
his reporting an analysis of the news, the 
experience gained in many years as a foreign 
correspondent. We take you now to Rome, 
Itaiy, and Howard K. Smith. 

Mr. SmitH. The Marshall plan talks which 
opened in Paris yesterday, mark a wath'stead 
in history of capital importance. For 2'4 
millennium, ever since the Greek Fleet under 
Themistocles, defeated the Persians in the 
Bay of Salamis, the initiative in history has 
been held almost without interruption by 
just those nations represented at the Paris 
conference. In 2,500 years predominance has 
passed from land to land, from Greece to 
Rome. From Italy to Spain, France, Ger- 
many, and Britain. But whatever specific 
country it was, it has been uninterruptedly 
the tiny peninsula of western Europe and 
its Mediterranean * * * that has been 


the fountain of world influence, wealt) 
and power. The exploiter and civilizer of the 
rest of humanity. 

History can record few great changes that 
have taken place with such breath-taking 
abruptness as the descent from dominance 
of western Europe It’s been just this sud- 
den. In 1939 at the outbreak of war the 
great powers, the nations that is who held 
the major initiative in shaping internationa] 
events, were Germany, Britain, France, and 
Italy, all west European nations. With some 
juxtanosition of individual countries, it was 
the same power pattern that has directed 
world events for over a thousand years. 

Today, 2 years after the war, with less than 
@ decade separating now from then, the pat- 
tern has changed drastically. For the first 
time since Xerxes it’s fair to say not one 
west European nation can be called a top 
ranking power. Britain today undeniably 
possesses the influences rating of a second- 
rate nation. France is a third-rate power. 
Italy a fourth-rate power with an economic 
influence barely equal to that of Switzerland. 
Germany has ceased virtually even to count 

There is something pathetic about the state 
of western Europe after so many years of 
rulership. All the nations I’ve mentioned 
have once, and some of them now, ruled great 
empires. Between them, the giants of Eu- 
rope’s west have at one time or another di- 
rectly determined the fate of more than half 
the earth. Today their empires are in vary- 
ing stages of disintegration. They them- 
selves have become as abjectly dependent on 
an outside power astheir * * * colonies 
were once dependent upon them. 

The Paris Conference is a conference of 
direct crisis. This tiny, highly itndustrial- 
ized, overpopulated, undercultivated half of 
a peninsula was heading for a winter of the 
deepest peacetime crisis it has known yet. 
The alacrity with which the western Eu- 
ropean statesmen sprang at the invitation 
to the conference is a measure of how com- 
pletely the mighty have ceased to be rulers 
and how profoundly they have begun depend- 
ence on America for survival. A measure of 
how swiftly the locus of world decision has 
shifted. 

The reverse side of the same historic mile- 
stone is the drastically changed position of 
the United States. There was a time a very 
Short while ago when we could have a Little 
stock-market break and no one outside Amer- 
ica was affected except a few foreign specu- 
lators in wheat futures. A Nation-wide 
strikc was essentially an American episode 
and Europe paid only the most casual atten- 
tion. The passing moods of Washington in- 
terested mainly local lobbyists and Washing- 
ton correspondents. Americans themselves, 
I think, have not yet realized how completely 
that situation has altered. I think you 
have to be over here to see it. A cOal strike 
in Pennsylvania now becomes the main event 
of the year in Italy. Factories close, unem- 
ployment is swelled. The removal of price 
controls in Washington, the kind of event 
we are accustomed to viewing as strictly our 
own affair, can rock the whole economy of a 
European country. As it has largely done in 
Britain. A nod of disapproval from an Amer- 
ican emissary can bring down governments 
as it has done this summer in both France 
and Italy. A nod of approval from a State 
Department emissary can launch a nation 
over here on a full-scale civil war as it has 
done in Greece. 

The changed situation is highly flattering 
to us. But looked at through the eyes of 
realism, it’s an essentially unhealthy situa- 
tion. It’s bad for Europe and it’s also bad 
for us. The completeness of western Eu- 
repe’s dependence upon America, has been 
breeding in highly influential circles in 
Europe, the philosophy that America “owes 
us a living.” Last week in Athens, I talked 
to Greece's leading industrialist. He com- 
plained bitterly about the state of things in 
Greece. When I asked him what he and tbe 
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Greek Foreign Minister Tsaldaris, and in a 
multaneous press conference in Athens, 
Gen. Napoleon Zarvot that incident 
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te enterprise is all right in America’s 
intact highly productive economy. In Eu- 
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countries this summer have been the ma- 
neuvering of the left wing parties out of 
alition governments in France and in It 

In both cases it was clear that it was done 
to please America and to get dollar loa 
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the workmen, the basic producers, were 
virtually disenfranchised from ¢ 
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j overnment. 
At a time when internal political unity was 
in urgent condition to recovery, the Com- 
munists were relieved of any re ining re- 
sponsibility and 1 control of a mass 





acquisition that ounts to 
cent of the people in each,c 

A year ago, France had 
98 percent of her prewar productivity 
today, with inflation uncontrolled. with no 
rationing, paralyzed by Communist-led 
strikes, France is limping at around 50 per- 
cent of prewar productivity. And is in a 
state of chronic crisis. 

In Italy the strike wave is still a cloud ap- 
proaching from the horizon. But indications 
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capital is once mol 
construction industry 
that Italy h 
international confere! 
Italians have scemed to h 
ibly higher this week. Perhaps the best sign 
of the effect has been the activity of the 
Italian Communist Party In a breach With 
the line of Moscow, the Italian Communists 
this week declared themselves in favor of 
taly’s participation in the talks. They did 
so, it’s obvious, to hold on voting 
strength. The direction of popular opinion 
in Europe is indubitably toward the Marshall 
plan. All that now remains to be seen is 
whether Congress is up to the level of Sec- 
retary Marshall's wisdom and Europe’s new 
enthusiastic hope 
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Budget Reductions, Phony and Genuine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 
OF TENNE EE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I have made 
a final tabulation and now wish to post 
the scoreboard on the once vaunted Re- 
publican economy drive 

Undoubtedly, ev member will recall 
with what utter disregard for the real- 
ities of guvernmental fiscal requirements, 
both domestic and foreign, with what 
reckless abandon and impatient deter- 
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mination the Republicans in the House 





or | V d and, by rmal 
rec qa acyl I qaares tion t cu 
the conservative budget presented by 
Pre rruman b }.000.000.000 

It v ¥ I av i SO lev - 
headed Democrats attempted to caution 
t R ) I in- 
I I \ ) qa 
t t { $6.000.000.000 u ‘ 
mel! plucked out of the air b ! 
le rship to > an excuse to | 
anu und and unlair X-redu 1k 
N uid daunt t n in their de- 


termina n—not. then, not in re 
stage Nor would the Senate be deterred 











from plucking from the air another, 
though a different, figure upon which to 
resolve 

The Senate Republic: resolved to 
cut four and one-half billion d they 
insisted th they were risht—down to 
the last cent. And being right, they 
would not concede a cent for the sake 
of compromise with their old guard fra- 
tern brothers in the lower l Nor 
would the Tho! Aquir ss of the 
House concede that their mental slide 


rule might have made some slight mis- 
calculations, and that the figure $5,999,- 
000,000 might be nearer right 

OLD GU D DOES NOTH 

The story was upon every 
What a beautiful war of 
ued How the battle raged 
taxpayers were supposed to be 
edified and inspirec the brilliant dis- 
tussion and permanently attached to the 
Republican banner by the electrifying 
spectacle of ont 
determinedly blocking the other on how 
much they were going 
who foots the bill. 

It was my privilege to serve as one of 
those conferees—and I really mean it 
was a privilege—a privilege to see a real- 
life farce When we met in conference 
it was apparent that the only agreement 
possible was the one which the Repub- 
licans had reached among themselv to 
disagree indefinitely. It was a good show, 
though, and I enjoyed seeing the per- 
formers go through the act 
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front 
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Those Aristotelian lo ians of the 
Middle Ages who spent end! hours de- 
bating whether there was a genus he 
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serve as a sound guide for the making of 
appropriations and the amounts of reve- 
nue necessary to be raised. But, alas, 
the farce continued until the Congress 
adjourned and the legislative budget died 
in the pigeonhole, and I doubt if the 
Republicans succeeded in fooling any- 
body but themselves. 
SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 

In order to save their face, the Repub- 
lican leadership resorted to many kinds 
of sleight-of-hand bookkeeping. For in- 
stance, they claimed to have made a vast 
and courageous reduction of Government 
expenses by cutting the appropriation 
which the President estimated would be 
necessary to make prompt payment of 
tax refunds. But somchow the chairman 
of the Treasury-Post Office subcommit- 
tee, the gentieman from New Jersey, the 
Honorable Gorpon CANFIELD, got mixed 
up on the signals because during debate 
on the bill on March 10 the gentleman 
from New Jersey said: 

We do not intend to leave the impression 
that this $800,000,000 reduction will save a 
single dollar for the taxpayers. The Govern- 
ment will still have to pay out whatever taxes 
are paid unnecessarily 


If this provision has any effect, it will 
serve to prolong the time when the Gov- 
ernment will have to pay 6-percent in- 
terest on overpayment. Therefore, its 
only effect, if any, will be to increase 
Government expenditure. It will prob- 
ably not even have this effect, however, 
since a deficiency will undoubtedly be 
passed in order to make prompt tax re- 
funds. 

Substitution of contract authorization 
in bills instead of actual appropriations 
proved to be a favorite resort of the Re- 
publicans. But how does this reduce 
ultimate expenditure? How does this 
save any money? If contract authoriza- 
tion means anything, it means authority 
to commit the government to financial 
obligations. 


PHONY CUTS IN THE LEAD 


So, a lot of phony claims to economy 
have been made. In fact, the phony 
budget cut claims of the Republicans, in 
which there is not one dollar of real re- 
duction in ultimate government expendi- 
ture, exceed their genuine reduction. 

They claim a reduction in appropria- 
tions of $2,775,715,106, but from this must 
be subtracted the phony claims amount- 
ing to $1,508,053,800 in order to arrive at 
the genuine reductions. The genuine 
reductions in the President’s budget 
amount to $1,267,661,306. 


This reveals the fact, no doubt sur- 
prising to the people who last year fell 
for irresponsible promises, that this 
Congress has reduced the President’s 
budget by a smaller amount than the 
Democratic Congress last year. Last 
year the Congress reduced the Presi- 
dent’s budget by $1,582,000,000. 

What is more, the reduction is larger 
now than it will be at any time between 
now and June 30, 1948. The process of 
reducing the reduction will get under way 
by passage of deficiency bills early next 
year. 
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FOUR TIMES 1935 FUNDS 


I have kept the fiscal score so far, and 
I expect to Keep the tally until all defi- 
ciencies are in and the fiscal year ends 
June 30, 1948. At that time, I shall be 
surprised if the Republicans do very much 
better than to live within the President’s 
budget. 

The fact that the Republican Congress, 
with all the gnashing of teeth, appropri- 
ated four times as much as was appro- 
priated for all purposes in 1935 does not 
necessarily indicate that the Republican 
Congress is profligate. It does serve, 
however, to show how ludicrous and ir- 
responsible were their campaign prom- 
ises of 1946, and how futile and abortive 
has been the attempt to take America 
back to a prewar basis. America fought 
and won a great war, and we cannot 
laugh off the necessity of paying the in- 
terest on the public debt, meeting our 
obligations to the veterans, providing for 
the national defense and other essential 
services of Government—and the Re- 
publican Congress now knows that the 
American people will not stand for such. 

To show the true facts about appro- 
priations I have prepared a table, item- 
izing appropriations by appropriation 
bills. I have listed phony budget-cut 
claims, including contract authorization 
which has been given over and above the 
contract authorization requested in the 
budget: 

The facts about budget cuts, itemized by 

appropriation bills 


AGRICTILTURE 
Claimed reductions........... $192, 094, 782 
Genuine reduction............ 192, 094, 782 
INTERIOR 
Claimed reductions........... $101, 547, 561 
Reduction in contract author- 
ization below budget_._._... 849, 500 
Genuine reduction_.......... 102, 397, 061 
LEGISLATIVE 
Claimed reductions... .... $20, 858, 642 
Phony cuts: Dimidiation of 
Government Printing Office 
working capital............ 10, 000, 000 
Genuine reduction__......... 10, 858, 642 
NAVY 
Claimed reductions_.......... $244, 234, 200 
Phony cuts: Contract authori- 
zation instead of appropria- 

IID. witcrctaain cceeninelaeniaicieainics 78, 000, 000 
Genuine reduction........... 166, 234, 200 
WAR-ARMY 
Claimed reductions_........-. $234, 261, 867 
Phony cuts: contract authori- 
zation instead of appropria- 

A srciassicninechitmncnmninaiaaniiias 70, 510, 000 
Genuine reduction........... 163, 751, 867 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
Claimed reductions.......... 15, 097, 500 
Genuine reduction.......... o 15, 097, 500 
fT \TE-JUSTICE 
Claimed reductions......... - $147,612, 656 
Genuine reduction.......... 147, 612, 656 
LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY 
Claimed reductions_......... $105, 455, 408 

Phony cuts: Authorization in- 

stead of appropriation..... 15, 000,000 
Genuine reduction........ bo 30, 455, 408 

TREASURY-POST OFFICE 

Claimed reductions_......... $882, 614, 050 
Phony cuts: Postponement of 

appropriation for tax re- 

ED inion a UU 
Genuine reduction.......... 82, 614, 050 





INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Claimed reductions__...._... $311, 674, 832 
Phony cuts 
Guesstimate on amount 
required for veterans’ 


POOR. ccintctiaccinan 50, 000, 000 
Conttact authorization 

instead of appropriation 79, 423, 000 
Only part-year appropri- 

ation for Atomic En- 

ergy Commission... . 75, 000, 000 


204, <23, 000 
107, 251, 832 
FIRST 1948 SUPPLEMENTAL 
Claimed reductions_--_-- Saka vie 266, 781, 626 
Phony cuts: 
Reduction in reimburse- 
ment of War Depart- 
ment by Surplus Prop- 


erty 16, 000, 000 


Part-year appropriation 
for Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Serv- 
Oe osc. cee nean ane 

National Labor Relations 
Board part-year appro- 
DEO. ccucccdeatcued 

Application to regular ap- 
propriation bil’ instead 
of supplemental esti- 
a 

Alteration of budgetary 
estimate period from 
15-month to 12-month 
basis 


1, 180, 000 


8, 025, 300 


8, 000, 000 


175, 000, 000 


203, 205, 300 
63, 576, 326 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Claimed reductions__.......- $288, 423 
Genuine reduction.._....... 288, 423 


WAR DEPARTMENT-CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
Claimed reductions.......... $177, 603, 199 
Genuine reduction.......... 117, 603, 199 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 

Claimed reductions_......--.- $135, 590, 360 
Phony cuts: 

Change of budgetary pe- 

riod for FBI budget... 

Inner-agency transfer in 

Post Office Department 

budget and liberaliza- 

tion of Antideficiency 

Act 

Genuine reductions_........ 


1, 240, 000 


66, 515, 000 
67, 835, 360 


Total genuine reduc- 
Se acicakemmnweie 1, 267, 661, 306 


FALSE FRONT CLAIMS 

Mr. Speaker, in desperation the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Taper], chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, has _  at- 
tempted to take credit for additional 
revenue which the gentleman and his 
various subcommittees have “learned” 
might come into the Treasury although 
Congress has done nothing to bring 
about such additional revenue. For in- 
stance, the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee “learned” that certain UNRRA 
funds would probably not be fully used, 
so this, too, was promptly listed as a 
saving. Both phony and facade are 
appropriate to describe such claims of 
economy. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to offer 
my congratulations to my astute Repub- 
lican friends, the leaders of their party, 
on the admirable skill they have shown 
in keeping so far away from the goal they 
set for themselves. Not to have come 





near it once in so many trials shows the 
most splendid talents for missing the 
boat. 
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Radio Address of Howard K. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
JON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


iil 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
nermission to extend my remarks in the 
orD, I wish to include a broadcast by 
vard K. Smith, chief of Columbia’s 
European news staff. 

Mr. Smith replaced Mr. Ed Murrow, 

merly chief of Columbia Broadcasting 
em foreign correspondents. I have 
ned to Mr. Smith’s broadcasts for a 
r and have been greatly impressed 
h his very rare ability to report facts 
without coloration or bias. What Mr. 
ith has to say of Greece and Europe 

it this time is of greatest interest. 


} In . . £17 _ . 
he address follows: 








Next week this country, Greece, will be- 
come the first laboratory of the Truman 
Doctrine. The Griswold Commission, ap- 
ointed by President Truman to administer 
1erica’s grant to Greece, will arrive in 
hens next Sunday, a week from today, 
nd start work. The setting for the grand 
ning of the laboratory is not auspicious. 
In fact, for this first experiment in a new 
foreign policy we could scarcely have chosen 
1 tougher subject than Greece or a more 
hectic period than now, this summer, and 
autumn 

There's one agreement among observers 
here, that the postwar crisis of this country 
is coming to a dangerous head within the 
next few months. Greece’s domestic econ- 
omy is dropping into its deepest depression 
since the war. A sharp spring frost and a 
searing summer drought have decimated the 
country’s meager crops. Civil war, still 
spreading over this tortured land, prohibits 
harvest in the bread basket area of the coun- 
try, the northern plains of Thessaly and Salo- 
nika. The war itself has now reached a point 
where both sides, the right-wing govern- 
ment and the Communist rebels in the 
mountains, agree that a decision must be 
forced soon The Government’s military 
campaign against the rebels has been a fail- 
ure. Trying to tear the guerrillas out of the 
mountains, a qualified British observer told 
me, has been as futile as trying to cut water 
with a knife. Government troops are said to 
be growing weary and there are many signs 
of disaffection. 

This week there was a rebellion in the 
Government's air force on the Island of 
Crete. Sixty-three of the Government’s air- 
men deserted to the rebel bands in the 
mountains. A Royalist newspaper here in 
Athens reported this week that a far-flung 
Communist organization has heen discovered 
inside the Greek army, with branches in 
every unit. The Communist rebels have 
motives just as urgent for wanting an early 
decision. The failure of the Marshall plan 
talks in Paris, they add, may intensify Amer- 
ican-Russian animosity here at their most 
troubled point of contact. 

The Griswold commission, once estab- 
lished here, may urge the Greek Govern- 
ment on to sharper assaults on the Reds 
and supply American military weapons for 
the campaig There's alarm in all circles 
of Greek politics. The former Liberal Prime 
Minister, Mr. Sophoulis, told me this week 
that he foresaw the danger of a general 
Balkan war, with the great power interven- 
tion, in the coming period of tension, unless 
something is done. The Right Wing Greek 
Government fears that the rebels may 
foment risings in the two big cities of the 
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country, here in Athens and in Salonika. 
up north ice this week have carried out 
mass raid he biggest raid 
of Piraeus 
where 1,200 p mbed through 700 
houses i potential rebels The 
night of the raid, this sprawling city was 
bathed in cold, white moonlight, and I went 
up on the Acropolis, s t-seeing The con- 





trast was bitter ) 1e shad s 
of the stately e x nd 


the architectur 


1 
ciple of moder 





ancient Athe 














upon the alm r, exce nd 
hate that perv s of the c 
Moderation is ece The Na- 
tion is slashed into two extremes who refuse 
any contact with one another, save \ > 
and brutalit r of innocents 
caught in the flood tide of opposing extremes 
are at the end of their material and moral re- 
sources. They entertain one lone hop 
that the American Commission, arriving here 
next week, may be ; > to save them 
Solutions to Greek problem are not 
ready at hand, the Commi yn will see 








at least devel ts or a diagnosis of 
Greece’s sickne mm the plane, coming in 
Centuries of deforestation have left this 
peninsula a mountainous desert of bald 
naked rock, eroded gravel-covered slopes, and 
narrow, bone-dry valleys. For miles and 
s you see nothing growing in the ercded 
valleys but a kind of wiry s brush. Oc- 
casionally you see a few scrubby patches 
corn or wheat But the corn is skimpy and 
seldom reaches up as high as your hip and 
the wheat is just about as bad 

Greece is a tiny country—not half the size 
of an average American State. Eighty per- 
cent of its surface is barren rock. Only 15 
percent of the area is cultivatable. And she 
must feed and employ a population of 7,000,- 
000, three times the population of the aver- 
age American State. Experts say that Greece 
could adequately feed and employ with her 
economy and soil only three or four mil- 
lions of her seven millions Thus, about 
half the people of Greece are supernumerary 
They could be done without. They cannot 
find useful occupations or normal livelihood 
The land, unable to feed them, this farm 
population is flocding the cities in search of 
jcbs and living. Athens, a century ago a 
village of a few thousand inhabitants, is to- 
day a congested city of a million and a half 
Because there are not enough productive jobs 
to go around, the city millions seek unpro- 
ductive jobs—the black market. They be- 
come parasitical middle men, adding nothing 
to the wealth of the nation but inserting 
themselves in the distributor process and 
taking their tribute of profit from it 

At this point, struggle for sheer material 
survival has made politics here Latin Ameri- 
can in character. For the most part it’s a 
mercenary kind of feudalism. People have 
voted not for parties, for platforms for the 
common welfare, but for personalities, lead- 
ers of accredited groups whose main func- 
tion is not to carry cut a program but to 
award their followers with contracts and jobs 
when in power. Every change of government 
brings a new influx of people with nothing 
to do and the Government jobs. Since the 
war, Greece has had 10 governments and the 
civil service is swollen to bursting with 
incompetent clerks. The civil service has a 
vested interest in Greece remaining back- 
ward. For example, they maintain a medieval 
system of customs barriers at the entrance 
to every town and province. A businessman 
told me that to take a cargo of gypsum a short 
distance through Greece, he'd have to pay a 
local customs on it 14 times, a total tax 
amounting to almost 100 percent of the car- 
go’s value. If the stupid system were 
abolished, tens of thousands of useless col- 
Iectors and bookKeepers would become un- 
employed—and there are no other jobs for 
them. 
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The reservoir of useless people is enormous 
and still growing. Every year some 40,000 


young Greek boys come of age and need 





jobs. Five years of war and 2 years of peace 
have ca a quarter of a million of them 
afloat The dump of discor d y } 
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that I've talked to here that these two forces 
created by foreign powers, the Greek Army 
and police, carried out the elections in the 
countryside in a reign of terror and put the 








present Royalist Government in p r. To- 

day the stock of Russians and British 1s low 
in this tortured land 

I've talked to businessmen and statesmen 

workmen and peasants, and invariably they 

have wished a plague on both hou Dis- 

appointment in the English have forced the 

ntiments of easily 60 to 70 percent of the 

i ab- 

ernment It’s a situation which cannot last 


long. The strains and tensions of the coming 
months will force all Greeks to take des 
The opportunity for unification and paciii- 
cation of the land is, indeed, tempcrary, of 


ru chort dirat , 
ve! short duration 





About the only wer which put th 
pericd to constructive use is Americ E 
economic reasons Britain has yielded dom 
nance to us Among Greeks America al 


consideréd s having clean hands. Th 
seemed to work only throush UNRRA, which, 
despite the present Gov 
istration of our supplies here. did save mil- 


lions of G1 c live The 








sion, when it arrives here, e 
affection and support of g 
majority of the people. Whether that can be 


said again in 6 months depends on the Com- 
mission’s answers to Greece's problems. 

It is perhaps impolite for a correspondent 
to condemn a government that grants him 
freedom to report, but the attitude here has 
become too serious for hones.y to be consid- 
ered. The present Greek Government lis, 
without exception, the worst I have seen at 
work anywhere. It has perverted UNRRA 
supplies to the benefit of private profiteers. 
t has steadfastly refused to grant an effective 
amnesty to the rebels in the mountains. The 
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cruelty of its Nazi-trained police has forced 
honest peasants into the mountains to fight 
beside the Communists out of sheer self- 
The Government has done nothing 
visible to reconstruct or pacify the country. 
It seems to believe that it needs no construc- 
tive policy. When the trough of foreign 
funds out of which it fattens its followers 
w it seems to believe all it has to do 

» shout “Communists” a couple of times, 

1 Pr ient Truman will refill the trough. 


Whatever the solution of the enormous 
Greek problem is, it is next to impossible for 
an American observer to see how the job can 
even be begun threuzh the channels of the 


present Government of Gre 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MERLIN RULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. July 25, 1947 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, it is to be 
regretted by all that another Congress 
is about to adjourn, probably for a period 
of 5 months, without having given just 
and proper consideration and taken ap- 
propriate action upon the important mat- 
ter of assistance for the aged people of 
our Nation. Other great problems such 
as are involved in housing for our war 
veterans and for others also are left 
among the unfinished business of the 
House. But some consideration has been 
given to that subject, even though the 
accomplishment is small in definite re- 
sults. 

For a dozen years and more there has 
been a growing and insistent demand for 
congressional action which would pro- 
vide a Federal program for old-age assist- 
ance for the millions of aged people who 
served their country in peacetime and in 
wartime. Petitions bearing the signa- 
tures of millions of gocd citzens have 
poured in upon Congress during all the 
years, and even in the closing hours of 
this Congress they continue to come, each 
expressing the hopes and prayers of their 
signers that action may be brought about 
now, without waiting months longer be- 
fore another session shall be able to take 
up consideration. So far as Congress is 
concerned, a deaf ear has been turned 
toward all such entreaties. 

The Townsend bill came to Congress 
a dozen years ago. Back of it were the 
thousands of clubs which formed the 
basis of the national organization which 
presented the measure. Except for short 
hearings held from time to time before 
the Ways and Means Commitiee, no op- 
portunity has been given the supporters 
of the bill to bring the bill before the 
House for action. No other movement, 
with the backing of so many millions of 
people, Fas come before Congress and 
the people of the country since the first 
attempt to obtain the soldiers’ bonus for 
the veterans of the First World War. 
That, too, was scoffed at, defeated, and 
ignored for years before the bonus was 
finally voted for and passed. 

During the years, the Townsend bill, 
modified and improved from time to 


time, has waited consideration by the 


Ways and Means Committee. When 
petitions have been laid on the Clerk’s 
desk, under the rules of the House, to 
discharge the committee from further 
consideration, they have been freely 
signed by the Representatives, always, 
however, lacking a sufficient number of 
signatures to force action. On one such 
petition there were lacking less than a 
dozen signatures to bring about the de- 
sired result. Late in the present session 
another petition was signed by 80 or more 
Members, but too late for obtaining the 
usual number. 

One reason commonly assigned for 
ailure of action in previous Congresses 
was the opposition of the administration 
in power and its control of all commit- 
tees. The Democrats lost that control 
when this Congress came in. Now we 
have a Ways and Means Committee with 
a Republican majority, and dominated 
by the Republicans. There were thou- 
sands of advocates of a proper Federal 
program for old-age relief over the coun- 
try who looked forward to that change 
of party control with hope and expecta- 
tion. But as Congress prepares to close 
its sessions, that hope has turned to dis- 
couragement, as have similar expecta- 
tions in years gone by. 

While the Second World War was on, 
all our people, young and old, devoted 
their time and energies to bringing vic- 
tory to our cause. The burdens entailed 
in winning the war were shared freely 
by all. Millions of old people well be- 
yond their ordinary retirement age, 
labored assiduously in the common cause 
of our Nation. Now that peace has come 
again, they ask that their own cause shall 
be heard and that there shall be action 
thereon. 

Since VJ-day, our Government has 
poured out billions of dollars of the funds 
of our taxpayers for the relief and re- 
habilitation of war-torn countries 
abroad. So liberal have been the ex- 
penditures abroad that they bring the 
belated criticism of wanton waste and 
extravagance in the administration of 
our appropriations. The total of ex- 

enditures in the past 2 years are vari- 
ously estimated at from $14,000,000,000 
to $16,C09,000,C00. 

This Congress has followed up by ap- 
propriating $1,400,000,000 for foreign 
countries, and seven hundred end 
twenty-five million more for relief of the 
people in the lands occupied by our 
trocps. The end of it all is not yet in 
sight, as plans are being formulated 
for further grants and gifts which are 
proposed to some $25,000,009,000 or more. 

It is not to be wondered that our good 
people of advanced years and also young- 
er folks are disturbed over the failure to 
act upon a proper measure for old-age 
assistance. It is not a sufficient answer to 
say that minor amendments to the social 
security law are proposed. Those amend- 
ments make no general provision for a 

ederal program. 

The one thing presented which stands 
out in the situation is that change of par- 
tisan control of the Ways and Means 
Committee has brought neither consola- 
tion nor encouragement to the cause of 
the old people. Their program is not par- 
tisan, and it should not be, but its eventu- 
al success must depend upon the respons 
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of those who are elected to serve all the 
people in this as well as in all other im- 
portant policies. 

When Congress meets again the cause 
of the old folks will be present. It will be 
all the stronger because of the defeats 
and discouragements suffered. No great 
cause, backed by the people and for the 
people, can be more than temporarily set 
back by those who fail to recognize its 
significance until they are compelled to 
by public sentiment. 





Congress Session Made Above Normal 


Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present for 
the RrecorpD an article by Arthur Krock 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
Sunday, July 27, 1947, entitled “Congress 
Session Made Above Normal Record”: 


ConGress SESSION Mape Asove NoRMAL 
ReEcorD—MucH Was ACCOMPLISHED AL- 
THOUGH ITs DOMESTIC PLANS WERE DiIs- 
RUPTED BY RuSSIA’s BREAKS WITH THE 
WEST—EARLY 1948 Moves a HANDICAP 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, July 26.—The first session of 
the Eighticth Congress, expiring wearily as 
this is written, has made history beyond the 
normal record of a national legislature con- 
trolled by the party in opposition to the ad- 
ministration, and has lived through a great 
deal more. 

It will be remembered perhaps as much for 
the fact that its domestic plans were dis- 
rupted by the final proof that Soviet Russia 
would not cooperate with the western powers 
as for its unusual legislative record. This 
was made unusual by the passage over the 
President’s veto of the first laws to correct 
union labor excesses in 14 years and by the 
measure that unifies the Army and the Navy. 
But it must be left to speculation what this 
legislative record would have been if Soviet 
conduct abroad had not prompted the Presi- 
dent in March to launch suddenly “the 
Truman doctrine,” and if on the same foun- 
dation “the Marshall Plan” for the recon- 
struction of Europe had not turned up one 
morning in June like Aladdin's Palace. 

However, it is not specv'ation to say that 
the Republican majority’s bills to reduce in- 
coine taxes would otherwise have become law, 
whether or not Mr. Truman vetoed them; 
that the bitter struggle over validating the 
State Department's Voice of America radio 
program would have been a far lesser con- 
troversy; and that the effort to authorize the 
admission this year of a number of displaced 
petsons abroad would have been considered 
in a more sympathetic atmosphere, heing 
free cf the whisper of war. And as for the 
other great issues of the session between 
the administration and Congress—universal 
military service and the continuation of the 
New Deal social-benefit program—the proba- 
bility is that these would have fared no bet- 
ter if Soviet Russia had followed the inter- 
national policy President Roosevelt hoped it 
would, 

EFFICT OF 1948 POLITICS 

The record of this session, with particular 
emphasis on the large sums apprcpriated for 
the application of the Truman doctrine to 
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Greece and Turkey and for relief abroad, was 
unusual also in that it was made despite an 
early blight of 1948 Presidential politics. 
This always begins to appear at the Capitol 
in the year before the national elections. 
But the grave implications of foreign policy 
that materialized in March, and the Presi- 
dent’s definite alinement with left-wing 
groups after a period of indecision, intensi- 
fied and advanced the effects of the plague. 

The President’s choice of the political 
combination he will seek to form was made 
plain when, after offering no assistance to 
Congress in its search for effective union- 
labor curbs, and openly opposing income-tax 
reduction, he vetoed both these items of 
major legislation. He had, it is true, twice 
asked Congress to enact the remaining New 
Deal social-benefit proposals in his two 
state-of-the-Union messages. But Mr. Tru- 
man never pressed these, and, for replace- 
ments of appointees of the last administra- 
tion, he turned more and more to conserva- 
tives. 

PRESIDENTIAL POSITION 

Therefore, until he took his stand on this 
legislation in company with the left-wing 
affiliates of the Democratic Party, nominat- 
ed Francis Biddle (whose aggressive New 
Dealism the Congress majority finds objec- 
tionable) to an important United Nations 
post, and designated to the new National 
Labor Relations Board former Senator Abe 
Murdock, of Utah (who was an unswerving 
foe of union correctives when in Congress), 
many believed the President would select a 
position only slightly left of center 


But after this misapprehension was made 
clear and Mr. Truman disapproved legisla- 
tion supported both on passage and over his 
veto by a large number of Democrats in 
Congress, the electoral battle of 1948 arrived 
in full force and well ahead of time. The 
struggle, amounting to a near-filibuster, of 
the administration Democrats in Congress 
to prevent a vote on the Republican pro- 
posal to widen the area of inquiry into the 
primary frauds in the Fifth Missouri District, 
bedeviled the closing hours of a session that 
had become wholly political. 

The significance of this conflict is that the 
Kansas City political machine which en- 
gineered the frauds, lists the President in 
its membership and put and promoted him 
in public life. And Attorney General Tom 
Clark, whose Federal inquiry into the frauds 
was at issue, is considered by some Republi- 
cans in Congress to be as much a political 
agen* of Mr. Truman as his Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Democratic national chairman, 
Robert E. Hannegan. 


DIVIDED CONTROL 

The last hours of the session also were 
spent in a frantic effort to pass the appro- 
priation bills essential to the conduct of the 
Government. So dilatory was action on these 
that stop-gap measures had to be provided 
to continue Federal operation at the end of 
the fiscal year of 1946-47 on June 30. Part 
blame for this sluggishness can be attributed 
to these facts: the divided political control 
of the administration and Congress, which 
assured a long conflict over the items in 
the executive budget; the uncertainty over 
what the new foreign policies would cost; 
and the disregard by the Republicans of the 
provision that an agreement should be made 
during the session on a ceiling for Federal 
expenditures. 

But blame can also be traced to the flaws 
revealed in the plan by which Congress re- 
organized itself at the last session. When 
this was passed it was hailed as the first busi- 
nesslike instrument Congress ever devised for 
its operations. The aharp reduction in stand- 
ing committees, it was prophesied, would 
Save time for Congress and executives alike 
and speed up the disposal of legislation. 





INCREASED DUTIES 


The reverse proved true. The reduced 
number of committees created hundreds of 
subcommittees which found work for them- 
selves when there was none. One conse- 
quence ot this was that members of the Cab- 
inet and other high administrators were 
summoned to the Capitol to give the same 
testimony more often and to more legislative 
groups than in the past. Another was that 
Senators were assigned to so many subcom- 
mittees and were chairmen of so many that 
both committee work and floor attendance 
suffered. How office work also was done ts 
& mystery, though somewhat solved by the 
allowance of assistants for Senate chairmen 
and certain House Members. 

While there was much acrimony in Wash- 
ington during the session for the reasons 
stated above, one touch toward the end of 
what looked like nature made Capitol and 
White House nearer kin. This was the ap- 
pearance of the President in his old Senate 
seat and a friendly oratorical exchange be- 
tween him and the Republican presiding 
Officer, Senator ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG. It 
was only a show, planned and executed by 
Leslie L. Biffle, secretary to the Senate mi- 
nority. But it neutralized some of the po- 
litical acidity for awhile, anyhow. 





The Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 Clegisiative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Recorp a statement by an eminent 
authority on river basin development, at 
the Valley Authority Conference held in 
Washington on July 17 and 18. The 
statement, The Ohio, is by Louis Brom- 
field, well-known author and farmer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


In introducing myself, I might say I am 
a Democrat in politics, that I am a violent 
opponent to the centralization of anything 
in Washington: I believe in State rights; and 
am a decentralizer and I do not believe that 
the valley authority idea has anything what- 
ever to do with centralization in Washington 
or any abrogation of State rights. 

It seems to me the whole valley authority 
idea is simply a simple, common-sense 
method of establishing these things. 

I am also a member of the Ohio State Con- 
servation Commission, and adviser to the 
Muskingum flood-control district, and a dirt 
farmer. 

I will talk to you starting at the headwaters 
of the stream, which is a tributary of the Ohio 
River and consequently the Mississippi. 

We own 1,000 acres of a cooperative farm. 
When we came to that farm, most of the land 
was abandoned, tax delinquent, and eroded. 
We came there and in a heavy rain, we lost 
off the farm within 12 hours 90 percent of the 
water. 

We have just been through a flood as great 
as that of the great flood of 1913, which was 
the greatest disaster which ever visited the 
Ohio, and in our region the same amount of 
water fell 

We can say honestly that on that same 
thousand acres, we did not lose during the 





course of tl flood, and the subsequent 
cloudbu! which followed intermittently 
yy 
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for 3 weeks, we did not lose one ounce of top 
soil off that farm, and that even during the 
flood water, up to a point where the ground 
became so saturated it would take no more, 
we kept about 80 percent of the downfall 
where it fell. That farm lies on the edge 
of Pleasant Hill Dam, which is one of the 14 
in the Muskingum flood-control district. 

These dams came about, not through the 
wisdom of the War Department, the Army 
engineers, nor through their experience or 
education, it came about through the press- 
ing demand of the people within that val- 
ley to protect themselves from the pertodic 
floods, of which 1913 was the most destruc- 
tive. 

Eventually the Army engineers came in 
and built the dams. Even today there are 
Army engineers who do not approve of them, 
despite the fact that in these recent floods, 
there was not one penny damage in the 
whole of the Muskingum Valley, caused by 
flood waters 

The motivation behind the installation of 
these dams came from the people. The 
Army engineers built the dams, and have 
remained uncooperative to their develop- 
ment further for the benefit of the people 
of Ohio. 


These dams were a denial of their whole 
philosophy, tested over 75 years, at a cost 
of some billions of dollars, their whole 


philosophy of levees and dredging 

These were essentially headwater dams, on 
one of the chief tributaries of the Ohio River. 
The dams cost $14,000,000 to construct and 
in this 1 year, they more than twice paid 
for their value, but mark this point: They 
were not constructed at the mouth of the 
Ohio River or at the mouth of the Missouri 


or at the mouth of the Mississippi. They 
were distinctly headwaters dams. There is 
no dam on the Muskingum River itself. 





They are on the tributaries of the Muskin- 
gum River. 

Then mark the second point. In the con- 
struction of these dams and in general the 
philosophy of the Army Engineers, 
no consideration whatever of the conditions 
upstream, and what causes floods and what 
causes siltation. We have in those dams a 


there is 


very notable example of what happens: 
These headwaters dams are very efiective 
because they impound all these flood waters 
and keep them from flowinr into the Ohio 
and Mississippi at time of crisis, but at least 
two or three of those dams are not going to 
be good for many years longer because of a 
siltation problem. 

In our own country, 8 miles apart, we 
have two dam One is Pleasant Hill and 
one Miflin Lake. Miflin Lake is fed by 
streams which come out of a flat country 
where the farmer thinks he has no erosion, 
but the headwaters of the Miflin Dam have 
already silted up in the period of 8 or 9 


years from 10 to 15 acres at the top of the 
dam 

Farmers upstream are reluctant to prac- 
tice soil conservation, and only when you 
show them their top soil at Miflin Dam, does 
it occur to them that they are losing soil. 

Curiously enough the other dam is set out 
in hill country, and it has no siltation prob- 
lem whatever, and the reason is a combina- 
tion of two curious facts. One is that, for- 
tunately, in that hundreds of 
farms have become abandoned through bad 
agriculture and erosion, and neither has 
taken over. In our country hardwood forests 
spring up overnight, and there are now wild, 
Weedy expanses of land, and are largely be- 
ing reforested. 

From those lands, those abandoned farms, 
come no water and no silt. 

Fortunately the farms remaining in that 
area in operation, three-quarters of them 
have gone over to proper soil conservation, 
forestry, and proper land methods. 

The result is that Clear Fork remains clear 
fork and while Black Fork still is a muddy 
stream and may be useless 30 or 40 years from 


area, some 
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now hile the other one may be serving for 
“ill Im 

The problem was not only up-farm streams 
but ran into the country behind the dam. 

Those 14 dams saved this year many mil- 
lio1 { dollars for people on that watershed. 

| » of us who farmed on the edges of 

reservoirs lost perhaps a total of $25,000 

in ¢ which is a gamble we take, because 
we have given easements on those areas bor- 
h ig t lake We lose perhaps a total of 
$25,000 

However, if those dams had not been there, 
t e heady dams, if they were not 
there, that vast amount of water would have 
been dumped into the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi at the very moment of crisis of the 
re it f is, and who can doubt that then 
you would have had hundreds of millions 
of dollars more damage further down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. 

This whole project, it seems to me, is an 
investment of moneys 


I want to bring up that point in a second, 
investment rather than spending of money. 

Tennessee River, also a tributary of the 
Ohio, is ntrolled by TVA. Not one drop 
of floodwater came out of that area into 
the Ohio, to contribute to the Ohio floods, 
into the Ohio and Mississippi. 

The Ohio River Valley embraces several 
states. To manage it properly, it must be 
an over-all project. 

Immediately you come into all kinds of 
difficulties if you attempt it, either on the 
basis of private enterprise, cooperation 
among States or otherwise. 

I am familiar with the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association, with the Mississippi 
Valley Association and various other associa- 
tions 

I have worked with them, 


members 


I know their 
I sometimes speak to them, and 
I approve thoroughiy of their objectives. 
But I also say, I think in the end, their 
objectives are either wrong or will never be 
accomplished, because there is not the 
means, the machinery or the possibility of 
accomplishing them. 

f we get into the question of cooperation 
loosely joined together, to solve a 
valley proposition, watershed proposition, you 
run into all Kinds of practical difficulties at 
once. Among them is the political one. We 
know what would happen without ever trying 
it out. We Know all the political patroncge, 
all the boondoggling and the rest which goes 
with our ordinary so-called pork-barrel bill. 

We have nad the shameful spectacle of 
politics fighting the TVA. All of those things 
would be inevitable. A loose aggregation of 
States working together is not a possible 
basis for the solution. 

Beyond that, there is the question of the 
difference in any combination of States, the 
difference in points of view and so on, and 
we have that sharply brought out in the 
Ohio Valley 

In that valley, the rich State of Ohio, with 
its wonderful balance of industry and agri- 
culture, and its great string of industrial 
cities, Toledo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Cincinnati; they go on forever, that rich 


State lays across 


£ from two States, West Vir- 
ginia 


of States 








and Kentucky, whose populations and 
evenues are a mere fraction of those of the 
State of Ohio. 

Yet, a great deal of the floodwater comes 
cut of those States. Now, if it is to be left 
to the State, I do not believe cither Kentucky 
or West Virginia, for financial reasons if for 
nothing else, would ever be able to solve 
adequately their problem. 

Ohio has done it pretty well, up to a 
point. We have the Miami ficod control dis- 
trict and the Muskingum Dam flocd conirol 
district which are two chief rivers feeding 
into the Ohio. Both of them have a series 
of check dams and very fortunately the 
upper watersheds feeding those dams are 
being controlled. We are making progress 





with better forestry and proper soil conser- 
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vation. It is possible that those check dams 
will continue to be serviceable without silta- 
tion for a great many ycars to come, 

Again, but a beginning only has been made 
on the Allegheny River, and on the Monon- 
gaheia, which join at Pittsburgh, to form the 
great Ohio. 

One of your earlier speakers touched on 
an interesting topic, and that is the low 
waters and high waters which have developed 
in our American rivers, in which we have used 
land cut-offs, and generally mismanaged our 
whole landscape. If you follow the history 
of the Ohio River in that you find an in- 
teresting record. 

Going back to 1800 and from then on, you 
will find that in the Ohio, they had flocds, 
certainly. We have floods today in cur own 
river valley, but because we handle things 
right in our own little valley the damage 
this year was almost nothing. 

They have floods, but nothing approaching 
the great floods which have gradually risen 
in the Ohio, Mississippi, and elsewhere, from 
other rivers, in volume and destruction. 

As you took off trees from the State of 
Ohio, ycu plowed up the land and ycu left it 
bare, you developed gullies, it is perfectly 
apparently what happened. 

When the trees were there at least 90 per- 
cent of the rainfall, even in flood conditions 
was absorbed in the land. Then you turned 
Ohio, roughly. except for 14 percent of 
forest, into a pavement. The water ran off 
the pavement. That has fixed our water stage 
in Ohio, which has dropped 40 feet in recent 
years, which can be a disaster to a rich indus- 
trial State. It is one of our greatest prob- 
lems. 

There are towns in Ohio today not having 
enough money to bring in even a factory nor 
even enough water to bring in one more 
family. 

In a rich, well-watered State, we have 
counties where the farmers are buying tanks 
of water 8 months of the year and hauling 
them in at $35 a tank to water their livestock, 
and that is what has happened to Ohio, 
through mismanagement of the land. 

The water which should have been feeding 
our wells long ago, has gone down the Mis- 
sissippi and into the Gulf of Mexico, taking 
with it millions and billions of tons of top 
soil, to contribute to that delta which has 
grown 80 miles out into the Mississippi in the 
last 100 years. 

The whole thing begins up in the cow pas- 
ture and not at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

It is perfectly apparent how futile, and it 
should evidence to everyone, I think, that all 
that happens at the Mississippi, at the lower 
mouth, is you build a bigger delta constantly, 
and you raise the level of the Mississippi 
higher and higher, despite dredging all the 
time, above the surrounding lands. This can 
go on and on, of course, until you reach the 
point of absurdity where the river dikes and 
all falls down onto the land outside. 

Most of you are familiar with the raging 
and wild Missouri River, beside which our 
Ohio River and the Ohio itself is a well- 
conducted stream. Many of you who know 
that, who have seen the billions of tons of 
silt, sand, and gravel churning around, can 
see on the face of it, it seems to me, the very 
absurdity of building great dams to check 
either the waters or to control the siltation 
of that stream half way down, and from there 
to the mouth. 

It is simply an impossibility. The problem 
can be demonstrated from simply taking a 
map made of sand or papier maché and pour 
water over it and see what happens. It 
isn’t a very complicated thing, but our Army 
engineers have never seen the simple appli- 
cation of the proper methods to handle floods 
and water. 

It goes all the way from our cow pasture 
at the headwaters, right down to the mouth 
of the Mississippi and into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 





Overspecialization, it seems to me, is the 
greatest curse of our American education and 
our civilization. That business of, as Sir 
Albert Howard puts it, learning more and 
more consistently about less and less. Our 
Army engincers can build a fine dam. No- 
body cuarrels with that, but unfortunately I 
am afraid the education and information 
of both of them never goes beyond that dam 
itseif. 

They have had a chance over 75 years, and 
the expenditure of hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars, to prove their thesis, if 
it had any soundness, the thesis of dredging 
and levees. It has solved nothing. We have 
worse results this year thai: we have had for 
almost a generation, with floods, showing the 
futility of dredging and levees. 

If you had the watershed controls, you 
would have a steady flow in the Ohio River 
the year around, instead of having to build 
dams and locks to take care of the low water 
in summer. 

The editor of the Pilots Magazine of the 
Mississippi River who came from the Alle- 
gheny told me a few moments ago that he 
vas brought up as a boy on the Allegheny 
River and he remembered well that the 
steamboats came up the Allegheny River past 
his grandfather’s farm. 

Today, from June 15 to December 1, it is 
very difficult to get a row boat up that stretch 
of the headwater of the Ohio, and the reason 
is that the waters that should have kept 
that stream going during the summer, that 
should have been impounded in the earth it- 
self and fed through springs, the water in 
that channel, all that went down the Mis- 
sissippi River last winter into the Gulf of 
Mexico, because floods in the Ohio, causing 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, to deal with low water in the summer 
in Ohio. 

I can see no argument against a compre- 
hensive treatment of the flood control sys- 
tem, beginning in the cow-pastures and ex- 
tending all the way to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. I do not think the War De- 
partment, or the engineers, can be entrusted 
to doit. They have had their chance. There 
the efforts of the Army engineers have been 
largely futile. They show a rather stubborn 
inclination to yield a point. 

In the case of our own Muskingum Valley 
flood control, they have not been coopera- 
tive. The State has had to develop its own 
forest preserves around those. They have had 
to develop the recreation areas which ure 
priceless to a great industrial State like our 
own, With an industrial population of three 
million or four million people, living in great 
cities 

We have had to do all of that on our own, 
There have been great wastes, great inef- 
ficienuy. great expenditure of taxpayer's 
money needlessly because that area was not 
developed as it should have been as a single 
area with ull things considered when those 
headwater dams were built. 

As I said, I don't think the Valley Improve- 
ment Association can do much above mak- 
ing propaganda. In our own Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association, and in most places, 
they have not been able to get together and 
find a solution for the comparatively simple 
problem of river pollution. 

They talk, they have good ideals, but they 
haven't the machinery, nor the money, nor 
the power to solve these problems. 

I pointed out to you what I thought about 
State cooperation. I think what I said is 
arguable. We know what would happen, both 
on the economic side in providing the funds 
and in the intense political mess we would 
get into. 

Therefore, it becomes, it seems to me, the 
valley authority pattern again, and those 
calling it socialistic are talking nonsense 

I do not think anybody is less inclined 
toward rnore socialism than 1 myself am. It 
is simply a sensible means of cooperation on 
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iependent basis, 


I solving what is per- 
ur very greatest problem in this coun- 
investment of money. 
tT seems that in all this question of 
I yovernment money, there ts always 

e vardstick which measures what is good 
t is bad. We spend a great deal of 
Government money, really, spending it, by 
rowing it out the window, and accomplish- 
nothing 
That is what I call spending. hat essen- 
has been the whole program. Dikes, 
es, and dredging Every year making a 
rtune to private contractors and giving 
engineers millions of dollars to play 
und with and accomplish very little 
A valley authority, as worked out in the 
rvA, is the greatest possible investment ot! 
e taxpayer’s money. 


It is essentially the 









It back in 1,000,000 ways for every 
r mnded. It pays back in the end, 


r 10 or 20 dollars in the long run. Those 
are investments which bring returns 

The old business of dredging and levees is 

mply pouring money down a rat hole. I 

y say that the President’s proposal of yes- 
day goes certainly under the head of 
nding. It is just important in that it 1s 
uring money, millions of dollars of the tax- 
iyer’s money, down the rat hole from which 
ere is no return and out of which there is 

10 solution 

In closing, from the Washington Post l 
read, “The President’s message asked $177,- 
00,000 for general flood-control projects 

5,000,000 for the lower Mississippi and its 

ibutaries, and $10,000,000 for maintenance 
nd improvements of existing river and har- 

work on the Mississippi.” 

We know how effective those are. 
tween Sioux City, Iowa, and St. Louis, the 

k includes levees, reservoirs, bank sta- 
ilization. and drainage and dredging. 

We are just back where we started 75 or 
30 years ago, only every year it costs us a 
ittle more. 

I stand here in the absolute belief that 
some of us will live to see the day when 
every major watershed in the United States 
will be managed as a valley authority, be- 
cause, fundamentally, it is the only sensible 
economic, investing way to solve this which 
is one of our great problems 


Be- 


I know it can be done from our 1,000- 
cre farm, through the valley control at the 
Muskingum, down the Ohio River and 


finally to the mouth of the Mississippi. 
There is no use beginning at the bottom of 
rivers. You begin at the top. 
Thank you very much, 





Bills Reported From Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TPE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the ftrst session of the 
Eightieth Congress the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs reported favorably on 
30 bills, 1 House joint resolution, and 1 
House concurrent resolution. Of this 
number of bills reported, 6 are now pub- 
lic law, 5 passed both the House and Sen- 
ate and are now awaiting action of the 
President, and 3 passed the House. 


The 32 bills and resolutions, 


with the 
date reported and a brief explanation of 
each, follows: 


H. R. 246, February 26: Raises the ceilings 
on wages and subsistence allowances payable 
to veterans undergoing on-the-job training 


as follows: $250 monthly for single veteran 
(now $175), $325 for veteran with one de- 
pendent (now $200), $350 for veteran witl 


two or more a dey vendents (now $200). Adds 2 
years to the customary training period 

H. R 969, May 9: Spanish-American War 
pension (See H. R. 3961, reported June 25.) 

H. R. 1327, February 5: Extends for an ad- 
ditional 5-year period the privilege of re- 
newing 5-year level-premium term United 
States Government life-insurance pe licies 
Passed House March 13 i Senate A 








7. Approved April 15. Public vy No. 34 
H. R. 1353, January 29: Extends time li 





to January 1, 1948, for reinst 
tional service life insurance (level- 


atement ol na- 


premium 


term) on co irative health ba to pro- 
vide for automatic conversion to ordinary 


} 


life plan for total disability at end of term, 
and to provide for original application on 
any permanent plan. Passed House January 
29. Passed Senate February 17. Approved 
February 21. Public Law No. 5 

H. R. 1844, March Permits Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant easements 
in lands belonging to the United States un- 
der his supervision and control. Passed 
House April 10. Passed Senate May 22. Ap- 
proved May 31. Public Law No. 83 

H. R. 2181, April 30 statutes 
institutional rm training among 
of training afforded World War II veterans 
under title II of the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act and to set up certain standards 
relative thereto Passed House May 12 
Passed Sen - July 25, 1947 

H. R. 236 March 27: Authorizes an in- 
crease in ae priation for rev fund 
from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 for purpose of 
making advancements by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration not to exceed $100 in any case 
to disabled veterans of World War II under- 
taking vocational training Passed House 
May 12. Passed Senate June 16. Approved 
June 25. Public Law No. 115 

H. R. 3060, April 15: To extend for 1 ye 
(until June 30, 1948) certain 1 
section 100 of the Servicemel SR 
Act, as amended, relating te: 1th 
Administrator of Veteran Affairs to ente 
into leases for periods not exceeding 5 years 
Comp union bill, S. 1135, was pa ed by the 
Senate May 22. Passed House June 5. Publi 
Law No. 94 





Includes by 


on-ta 


types 


Iving 








adjustme 


rity of the 


H. R. 3308, May 20: Increases the minimum 
monthly allowance payable fo = istence 
allowance in case of vocational re} abilitation 
of World War II veterans disabled to 30 per- 


cent service-connected disability to the fol- 
lowing sums: Without dependents, $115 (now 
$105), with one dependent $135 (now $115), 
plus the following amount for additional de- 
pendents: $2( $10) for one child, and 
15 (now $7) for each additional child, and 
$15 (now $15) for a dependent parent 
Passed the House July 26. Passed the Senate 
July 26 

H. R. 3516, May 20: Spanish-American War 
Veterans. (See H. R. 3961, reported June 25). 

H. R. 3546, July 19: Permits recognition of 
officers ] from 


(now 


and enlisted men retired 
military and naval forces of the United State 


the 


as representatives of certain exservice organ- 
izations in the presentation of claims to the 
Veterans’ Administration. Passed House July 


23. Passed Senate July 25 

H.R. 3583, June 2: Automobiles for dis- 
abled veterans (See H. R. 4007, reported 
July 2). 

H. R. 3623, June 24: Provides that no per- 
son who is a member of the Communist 
Party, in sympathy with its general aims, or 
who owes allegiance to the government of the 
Union of Soviet Sccialist Republics or any 
government sul nt thereto, shall be elt- 
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gible for any benefits under 
ulations administered by the Veter 
ministration, and provides for cert 


any law 





AADAT 


s or ree 
ans’ Ad 


n proce 


dures, forms, and penalties to ut the 
purpose of the act 

H.R. 3739, July 16: Authorizes the acqu 
tion by the Veterans’ Administration of ¢ 
tain land in Harrison County, W a : 
a site for the proposed Veteran Admini 
tration facility at Clarksbure, W. Va te 
lease the portion of such land not present 
needed for the facility to the city of Clark 
burg under certain conditions; to ¢ the 
State of West Virginia right-of-w I 
public highway across the tract of | i. wit} 
agreement that the State of West Vi 
bear not to exceed 35 percent of « of 
construction. Passed House July 17. Passed 
Senate July 23 

H. R. 3748, J 24: Increases con 
nected death rates of compensat f \ 
dows, children, and dependent par: of 
Spanish-American War, World War 1 i II 


veterans to: Widow, no child, $75 r 








widow with one child, $115. wi : ( 
additional child; no widow, but child 
$50 with $20 for each additional child (total 
to be equally divided); dependent mother or 
father, $75; dependent mother and faths 
$40 each. The bill also included 1,200 - 
time veterans whose death vw du ext 
hazardous service 

H.R. 1335, July 24: Increases compensation 
rates for disability curred i ime 
service to 80 percent f rat ' f 
similar disability incurred du rtime 
service 

H. R. 3016, July 24: Author Adr - 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to fur h t 
graphic assistance for the 1 fu 
time representatives of vet "a 
tions that have received Federal er and 
have been assign i fice spac ] \ - 
erans’ Administr { 

H. R. 3565, Jul d riz the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to bsidize by 
loans the construction of not exe 1 00 ,. 
000 multiple-dwelling uni for rental 
World War II veterans at low and mediun 
cost pursuant to certain pre r d 1 ird 

H. R 3: 14, Ju »: Au $ ( 
for acquisition and establishme - 
I for Negro \ ral f ir 
Booker T. Washington in Franklin ¢ 
Vv 

H. R. 3888, June 20: Si 

I at ne 
H. R. 4212, reported July 23.) 

H. R. 3889, July 8: Establishes | f 
1} ur rvice- - 

h enumerated chronic na trof 
eases which are manifest within 1 f i 
discharge from active servi 
incubation period of such tr 

ssed the House July 21 

H.R.3961, June 25: Provides inc 
percent in rates of service 





ans of the Spanish-American War 
War and the dependents P 
June 30. Passed Senate July 11 

H. R. 4007, July 2: Authorizes the 
istrator of Veterans’ Affair 


exceed $1,600 1 purchase price 


mobile for any war vete n ¢ tled 





pensation f 
one or both feet or 
permanent impair 
of certain prescribed status. (S. 139 
bill, but providing for only ork 
veterans, passed Senate 


H. R. 4055, July 3: Provides 


one or b h 


ment of visi tt 


percent in rates of service per 
ans of Indian wars and their deps 


Passed House July 26 
H. R. 4160, July 24: Amends the 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 t 


for extending the time 1 year in 
veteran or the beneficiary may ma 
cation for waiver of insurance | 
A.» ed upon t ld 
that such waiver m 





amin 
ts 
u 

f e ‘ 
I ds or 
t eve 

] 
i W il 
National] 
p ide 
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re O € 8, 194 Pr he 
] ri l nce | ( where 
the ficient money < le VE n by 
ré er of prt r disa- 
bil t Ke the lr ance in force 

H.R.4212, July 23: Increases subsistence 
i f r World War II veteran pur- 

tional training t $75 per 
n h, if without a dependent, or $105 per 
I h if he has one dependent, or $120 per 
m th if he has more than one dependent. 
(An identical bill, S. 1394, passed Senate 
j 9.) 

H. R. 4242, July 21: Increases income lim- 
itati verning the granting of pensions 
t veterans and death-pension benefits to 
widows and children of veterans as follows: 
Unmarried person, $1 800 (n«¢ $1,000); mar- 

r any person with a dependent, 

3,000 (now $2,500) 
H. R. 4243, July 19: Provides for a disability 
of 100 percent for arrested tuberculosis 
I he first 2 years of arrest, then 50 percent 
f yeal vith a minimum rating thereaiter 
+0 perce! r those whose tubercular con- 
diti were d nosed as far advanced, and 
0 perce f those diagnosed as moderately 


H. R. 4244, July 24: Authorizes 
veterans In acquiring 
adapted housing which they 


assistance 
speci- 
require by 


reason of the nature of their service-con- 
nected disabilities 
H. R. 4309, July 23: Provides for loans for 
purchase or construction of homes, farms, 
farm equipment, etc., up to $12,000 on any 
e farm, with interest rate of 3 percent and 
| f repayment of loan not more 
tan 40 years from making of the loan 
oe May 19: Authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to continue 
for 1 year offices in the territory of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. Senate joint res- 
olution passed House in lieu June 2, with 
amendment Senate concurred with House 
endm June 9. Approved June 14. 
Public Law No. 91 
H. Con. Res. 54: To use Schick General Hos- 
pital, Clinton, Iowa, for the care of veterans, 
parti irly convalescent or domiciliary cases. 


Passed House July 23 





Summary of the Operation of the 
Reorganization Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, after 
7 months’ experience with the Reorgan- 
ization Act, Congress has rung up a 50-50 
score on performance in its first session 
under the new rules, a close study re- 
veals 

Several marked improvements to con- 
gressional machinery have been carried 
out, others partially accomplished, and 
still many other important provisions 
virtually ignored. 

Most of the failures of the act, criti- 
cized by various writers and Members 
of Congress, have been failures to put 
into effect the provisions of the act 
rather than proving its reforms un- 
workable. 

Although the act was passed on August 
2, 1946, it did not become operative until 
Congress convened in January of this 
year, Then Congress faced not only the 
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problems of placing reorganization into 
effect, but it was under new manage- 
ment in both Houses as well. The new 
Republican majority accepted the act in 
toto and it then became the job of doz- 
ens of Members, committee chairmen, 
taff members, and others to carry out 
the many changes provided for in the 
bill. 
COMMITTEES CONEOLIDATED 

Only one of the three principal ob- 
jectives was carried out infull. That was 
the realinement of the sprawling, over- 
lapping, and duplicating committee 
structure of both Houses which, like 
Topsy, had “just growed” for more than 
100 years. The standing committees 
were reduced from 48 to 19 in the House, 
and from 33 to 15 in the Senate. De- 
spite the creation of numerous subcom- 
mittees, this phase of reorganization 
marks a major achievement. 

The second principal objective, that 
of furnishing Congress with skilled tech- 
nical service of its own through im- 
proved staffing and research facilities, 
was only partially successful in the first 
7 months of operation. Difficulties were 
encountered in assembling qualified 
staff members, learning to use them ef- 
fectively, and in allowing unqualified 
personnel to hold the professional staff 
jobs. Experience through trial and 
error should improve this situation. 

The third objective, considered by 
many to be one of the most important, 
strengthening of Congress in handling 
the vast fiscal powers of the Federal 
purse, was virtually ignored and unused. 

My own individual summary of the 
act would reveal this score: 

WORKING 


First. Realinement of committees. 

Second. Reduction of jurisdictional 
conflicts. 

Third. Reduction of special commit- 
tees. 

Fourth. Improvement of 
procedures, 

Fifth. Limitation on conference com- 
mittees. 

Sixth. Separation of committee offices. 

Seventh. Improvement of Legislative 
Reference Service. 

Eighth. Improvement 
Drafting Service. 

Ninth. Reduction of private bills. 

Tenth. Improvement of CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Eleventh. Increase in Members’ pay 
and addition of retirement provisions, 

Twelfth. Registration of lobbyists. 


committee 


of Legislative 


Thirteenth. Congressional adjourn- 
ment. 
Fourteenth. Miscellaneous improve- 
ments. 


PARTLY WORKING 

First. Legislative surveillance of de- 
partments. 

Second. Improvement 
staffing. 

Third. Restrictions on legislation on 
appropriation bills. 

Fourth. Reporting of appropriation 
bills. 

Fifth. Open hearings of committees, 
Exception: House Appropriations. 

Sixth. Investigations by standing leg- 
islative committees. 


in committee 





NOT WOPKING 

First. Legislative budget. 

Second. Expenditure analyses by 
Comptroller General. No funds appro- 
priated. 

Third. Study by Comptroller Genera] 
of obsolete restrictions on bills. 

Fourth. Establishment of standardized 
show-case accounting for departmenta 
expenditures. 

Fifth. House Appropriations Commit- 
tee hearings closed. 

Sixth. Studies for reduction of perma- 
nent appropriations. 

Seventh. Adequate staffing of Appro- 
priations Committees. 

Eighth. Transfer of District of Colum- 
bia to home rule. Recommended in re- 
port but not included in act. 

Ninth. Establishment of too many sub- 
committees. 

Tenth. Drastic restrictions 
ciency uppropriations. Recommended 
in report but not included in act. 

NO STALEMATE 


Despite dire predictions that the party 
division between the Executive and the 
Congress would result in a stalemate, the 
first session of this Congress passed more 
than twice the number of bills passed by 
either the House or Senate during the 
first session of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. A total of 1,790 bills was passed 
this year as compared with 857 passed 
by the first session of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. At least some of this accel- 
erated action was due to better com- 
mittee organization. 

From the first the realinement of the 
committee structure of the two Houses 
was considered the keystone of reorgan- 
ization. The importance of committee 
consideration of bills has grown to give 
the standing committees the importance 
of “little Congresses.” Eighty to 90 per- 
cent of the legislative consideration of 
bills takes place within these little Con- 
gresses. 

COMMITTEE IMPROVEMENTS 

The new committee structure was 
purely functional and aimed at central- 
izing in one major committee all of the 
governmental activities along that gen- 
eral line. Instead of seven minor com- 
mittees handling a part of the public 
works program, one Committee on Pub- 
lic Works now handles it. Instead of 
three committees dealing with veterans’ 
problems, the work was concentrated in 
one major Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
The Military Affairs Committee and the 
Naval Affairs Committee of both Houses 
were merged into a Committee on Armed 
Services. Much jurisdictional] disagree- 
ment, duplicating legislation, and over- 
lapping was eliminated by the new 
alinement. 

Despite the overgrowth of subcommit- 
tees within the new streamlined commit- 
tee structure, the work of all the subcom- 
mittees is in one general governmental 
.activity. Instead of a House Member 
serving on four or five widely divergent 
committees, and a Senator serving on 
seven or eight, House Members concen- 
trate on one general line for specializa- 
tion, and Senators on only two. Mem- 


on defi- 


bership even on several subcommittees 
does not give the Member a confusing 
array of unrelated activities. 








WORK LOAD DIVIDED 


Contrary to the opinion of critics who 
have marked the committee consolida- 
tion as a failure, in most instances the 
subcommittees have merely divided up 
the committee work for convenient 
study. ‘The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, for example, lists 11 subcom- 
mittees. Actually they are only divi- 
sions for a more complete study of world 
area problems. The Armed Services 
Committee of the House lists 11 sub- 
committees, but all are for functional 
studies of problems of all the armed 
services along such lines as ayfiation, 
medicine, supply, and so forth. 

Critics who fear failure of the new 
committee structure have expressed 
anxiety lest these subcommittees again 
become standing committees. Instead, 
there is a strong likelihood that in the 
next few sessions many subcommittees 
found to be unnecessary will be dropped 
and the trend will be toward operation 
by full committee membership. 

However, even with the increase in 
the number of subcommittees, there are 
31 fewer committees of all types operat- 
ing now than in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. 

TEMPORARY STATUS 

The subcommittees will not have im- 
mortality because the perquisites of 
subchairmen do not compare with those 
of a full committee chairmanship. 
These subcommittees do not furnish, for 
the most part, separate committee rooms 
and offices, have no added secretarial 
staff, nor is the subcommittee chair- 
manship held in comparable prestige. 

While not completely successful in 
channeling all investigations and special 
studies to the standing legislative com- 
mittees, the act has greatly reduced 
stripping them of their rightful juris- 
diction. Despite a clear break-through 
of the spirit of the act against circum- 
venting standing committees, two special 
committees in each House were set up. 
However, two others based on member- 
ship on standing committees were estab- 
lished, but these largely recognized the 
jurisdiction of the standing committees 
and provided for joint consideration. 
Actually, the so-called special or select 
committees were reduced from 12 in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress to 4. With the 
change of party control in both the 
House and Senate, without reorganiza- 
tion there would in all probability have 
been well over 20 special committees 
during this session. 

Special committees have no power to 
legislate, and their studies are limited 
to publicity, investigation, and a final re- 
port. Their work must then be referred 
to a standing committee for duplicate 
hearings and legislative action of cor- 
rective nature, if any is indicated. Thus 
the reduction of special committees elim- 
inated widespread duplication of com- 
mittee work. 


PROCEDURAL GAINS 


Other committee changes included 
many procedural improvements, such as 
requiring a quorum to actually be pres- 
ent in committee—and not by proxy— 
before reporting bills; preparation of 
witnesses’ statements prior to hearings; 
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limitation on conference committees to 
prevent the writing of entirely new bills 
under their special privilege to compro- 
mise differences between the two Houses; 
the separation of the committee staff, 
work, files, and records from the chair- 
man’s activities connected with his par- 


ticular congressional district. Both are 
now operated separately. 
Vast improvement of informational 


and legal service to the Congress was 
provided by expansion of the Legislative 
R2ference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress and by improvement of the Legis- 
lative Drafting Service. Refusal, how- 
ever, of the Appropriations Committee to 
provide the funds authorized for further 
expansion of the Reference Service will 
curtail its service. 
PRIVATE BILLS REDUCED 

While the act did not completely elimi- 
nate the consideration of all private bills, 
it greatly reduced the number in the two 
most numerous categories. All tort claim 
bills for private relief, originating after 
January 1, 1945, were prohibited and the 
Federal courts authorized to handle 
them. Congress is stil] struggling with 
the backlog of older claims, nowever. 
Private bridge bills also were banned, 
as were private bills for correction of in- 
dividual military records. Departmental 
consideration was provided for these. 

Registration of lobbyists provided 
much public information on activities to 
influence legislation. More than 800 
registered the first session. The final 
value of this provision is yet to be de- 
termined, but many believe that data 
secured may prove useful to the Con- 
gress and the public as well in the future. 

The definite adjournment date, fixed 
in the bill as the end of July, enabled 
Congress to schedule its work load more 
uniformly with the result that Congress 
went out of session on the date fixed. 
Claims by various critics that the ad- 
journment date was responsible for leav- 
ing important legislation on the cal- 
endars unfinished is not justified. 
Congress could have expedited these 
measures if the leadership were deter- 
mined to consider them. If desired, the 
adjournment could have been postponed 
by the introduction of a simple resolu- 
tion at the close of the session. 

MANY MINOR GAINS 


Other improvements include such mi- 
nor items as integration of the school 
for the pages with the regular District 
of Columbia school system which re- 
sulted in a standardized course of study 
and elimination of tuition fees paid by 
the boys for their schooling. Various 
physical improvements to the Capitol, 
dining rooms, and office buildings were 
started in a few instances, but most 
of them had to be held up because of 
shortages of materials and high build- 
ing costs. 

PARTIALLY SUCCESSFUL 

To provide better understanding and 
teamwork between the elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the agency 
heads, the act provided for legislative 
surveillance. It directed that the 
standing committees having jurisdiction 
exercise “continuous watchfulness over 
the execution of the laws” it passed. 
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Because of the work load and problems 
connected with the change of party con- 
trol, little of this section was accom- 
plished. These regular report sessions 
for questioning and discussing with 
agency heads by the regular committees 
were intended to prevent misunderstand- 
ings or errors of congressional intent 
from becoming major rows between the 
legislative and executive branches. 

The establishment of Majority and 
Minority Policy Committees in each 
House, aimed to implement better work- 
ing relations between the two branches 
was cut out of the billin the House. The 
Senate, however, did provide itself with 
policy committees and used them during 
this session. 

The vital problem of furnishing Con- 
gress with its own staff of experts to re- 


lieve it of the necessity of relying on 
Government agencies, pressure groups, o1 
business associations for much of the 


statistics, data, and factual information 
on which to base legislation, was only 
partly successful. 

STAFFING 50 PERCENT GOOD 


It is generally agreed that about 50 


percent of the committee professional 
staffs qualify by experience and educa- 
tion. In many cases clerical] personnel 


or others have been upgraded to these 
positions as committee expert 

Most of the committees, however, have 
been careful in selection and many have 
not permanenily filled these career posts 
Still others have restricted the pay far 
below the maximum allowed. One rea- 
son for partial failure was the lack of 
immediately available qualified person- 





nel for these posts. Undoubtedly a 
training period will be required before 
the staffing is fully effective. Further- 
more, Congress, which has had to shift 
for itself for this type of r« irch and 
data, has not yet learned to rely on or 


work with professional! staffs. 
LEGISLATION ON APPROPRIATION PILLS 

Some progress was made in reducing 
legislation on appropriation bills 
Amendments in the nature of expendi- 
ture limitations are often added. Many 
are actually legislative in their intent 
Legislation of this type was not elimi- 
nated, but the increasing trend in thi 
direction was reduced. 

The requirement providing that all ap- 
propriation bill >» Hou 
three calendar days before their consid- 
eration was permitted, was observed on 
most bills, but violated in the closing 
days of the session. This restriction wa 
to permit the full membership to be in- 
formed on the money items in the bill 


be reported to th 


and to make the full hearings available 
for study 3 days before the bill was con- 
sidered. 
OPEN HEARING RULE 
All committees, with the exception of 
the House Appropriations Committee and 
its subcommittees, held open hearings. 


Despite the clear intent of the act, all 
hearings remained closed, executive 


ses- 


sions. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees, however, observed the act, as 
did all other standing committees of the 


Congress. 
The most conspicuous failure of reor- 
ganization was the failure to carry out, 
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and in most instances even to try, the 
ections provided to improve the han- 
dling of the vast fiscal problems of a 
$35.000,060,000 Government. 

No money can be spent that is not ap- 
propriated by Congress, and full respon- 
sibility for final determination on gov- 
ernmental expenses is theirs. For years 
the obsolete methods, inadequate staffs, 


uncertain and hodgepodge accounting 
systems have been severely criticized by 
tudents of Congress. The fiscal con- 


trol of the largest enterprise in the world 
as handled by Congress cannot compare 
with the careful, modern budgetary 
methods used by even the smallest chain- 
tore organization. 

OTHER FISCAL FAILURES 


To correct some of the most apparent 
deficiencies in the historic system of ap- 
propriating, the Reorganization Act rec- 
ommended many reforms designed to 
tighten and improve fiscal control. Very 
few were put into force. Despite this 
lack of use of the act, it was blamed by 
many critics within and without Con- 
gress for the delay in appropriation bills. 
Since practically none of the reforms was 
even tried, this criticism was patently 
unfounded 

The provision for the legislative budget 
was an outstanding failure, largely be- 
cause of lack of advance staff work prior 
to the convening of Congress in January. 
To make this valuable provision effective, 
a skilled, expert staff should confer often 
with the agency budget officers while 
their needs are being formulated and 
follow through with careful observation 
until the sums are fixed in the President's 
budget. With this advance staff work, 
the legislative budget would become more 
than a pious hope as it was characterized 
on the floor of the House. 

NEED IS VITAL 


No evidence was presented that the 
country did not need to adopt an over-all 
fiscal policy at the start of each Con- 
gress, carefully estimating the total ex- 
penditures for the year to be made by the 
Congress, and determining as nearly as 
possible the anticipated income. Despite 
this, both Houses missed their estimates 
of expenditures in the legislative budget 
so far that the resolution adopting it was 
allowed to die in conference and no final 
action was taken. 

If the legislative-budget provision is 
allowed to go by the boards, then one of 
the principal gains of reorganization will 
have been lost. The Congress can make 
it work properly and effectively if it so 
desires. The sole objective is to chart 
a financial course for the year and to 
follow it as closely as possible rather than 
continue the present practice of unre- 
lated action by spending and taxing com- 
mittees, with the total expenditures still 
in doubt until the last appropriation bill 
is passed. 

NO EXPENDITURE ANALYSIS 

Other failures to use machinery pro- 
vided by the act include the elimination 
of the expenditure analyses by the Comp- 
troller General. Funds asked for this 
purpose were not provided by the Con- 
gress. This provision was designed to 
“enable Congress to determine whether 
public funds have been economically and 
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efficiently administered and expended.” 
While some informal reports on extrava- 
gance and waste are now supplied Con- 
gress by the Comptroller General, it is 
only an incidental by-product of the 
Office’s work in checking the legality of 
expenditures. 

Another provision was designed to 
eliminate useless and obsolete restric- 
tions which might have been placed on 
appropriation bills in previous years and 
which still required the services of many 
workers to fulfill the requirements of the 
restrictions, although they had outlived 
any usefulness. Start of this study was 
made by the Comptroller General, but 
it will not be completed until at least 
next year. 

“SHOW-CASE” ACCOUNTING IGNORED 

Nothing has been done to establish 
show-case accounting of their expense 
items by Government agencies. The act 
provided that appropriation committees 
develop a standard appropriation classi- 
fication schedule which will clearly de- 
fine in concise and uniform accounts the 
subtotals of appropriations asked for by 
agencies. Hearings were to contain this 
brief, standardized break-down of 
agency expense items. The use of such 
clearly understandable and standard ex- 
pense break-down summaries would re- 
duce much of the lengthy statements and 
testimony in appropriation hearings. 

Failure to hold open hearings on ap- 
propriations in the House, in disregard of 
the law, prevents the House Members 
from knowing anything about the items 
in the bills until the day they are re- 
ported to the House. Many times im- 
portant action affecting a Member’s 
home district is considered by appropria- 
tion committees without his being per- 
mitted to hear the testimony for or 
against the measure. 

The act also authorized the appropria- 
tions committees to study the laws gov- 
erning permanent appropriations with a 
view of determining whether any of that 
type of recurring items could be elimi- 
nated, or should be subjected to annual 
review. Nothing has been done to put 
this into force. 

REDUCE DEFICIENCIES 


Another provision of the report, but 
not of the bill, was designed to reduce the 
evils of large deficiency appropriations 
which year to year are handled by the 
deficiency subcommittees. It was recom- 
mended that these be greatly reduced by 
the appropriation committee, insisting 
that agencies live within their regular 
appropriation, except in case of extreme 
emergency. The session this year did 
nothing to reduce this tendency to come 
back for deficiency allocations. 

Failure of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House to vote itself ade- 
quate staff members for the gigantic job 
of going through the $35,000,000,000 
budget with a fine-tooth comb marked 
another departure from the reorganiza- 
tion plan. Although a special investigat- 
ing staff was set up and performed well 
during the session, only five of its mem- 
bers were on a full-tiine basis, and most 
of the others were laid off during the re- 
cess of Congress. 

Few regular, full-time clerks and 
auditors were added to the regular staff, 


The total number of committee em- 
ployees who could be classified as experts 
is 10. The remaining regular committee 
and subcommittee employees are clerk- 
stenographers. 

STAFFING NOT ADEQUATE 


The report on reorganization and the 
original act recommended that adequate, 
year-round staffing by auditors, investi- 
gators, and experts for each of the sub- 
committees be paid for in the same range 
as other committee experts. At the in- 
sistence of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, a change was made and they were 
authorized to employ whatever staffing 
they considered necessary in the belief 
that they would add professional person- 
nel to gain a complete understanding of 
every item in every appropriation re- 
quest. By working through the recess 
period with budget officers of the agen- 
cies, then following the appropriation 
request through the budget office of the 
President, much economy would be 
effected by knowing where reductions 
could be made and pointing them out to 
the committee. 

Failure to employ a full-time staff of 
experts on economy was explained by 
claiming that they were using as many 
as they feel are necessary. Results ob- 
tained by the special investigation force 
employed on a part-time basis, with only 
five full-time employees, has already 
pointed up the fact that a small amount 
of money spent for staffing to get addi- 
tional information on Government ex- 
penditures can result in big savings. 

TWO BILLION PER CLERK 


But on the basis of only 15 employees 
for the full House Appropriations Com- 
mittee considering a $35,000,000,000 
budget, each employee would be respon- 
sible for a work load in excess of 
$2,000,000,000. Additional experts paid 
on a full-time basis should be provided 
for each of the 12 subcommittees of the 
House Appropriations Committee. To 
employ few is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. 

Other failures of the act, as stated 
above, include the establishment of too 
many subcommittees under the new 
committee structure. Where the work 
load is not great enough to require sub- 
committee division, the excess subcom- 
mittees should be eliminated in the next 
session by full committee action. Many 
very important committees of the House, 
such as Ways and Means and Banking 
and Currency, which have heavy legis- 
lative loads operate only by full com- 
mittee sessions. ; 

Many of the committees eliminated by 
committee streamlining have reappeared 
as subcommittees. As the lack of need 
for maintaining them as subcommittees 
becomes apparent to the Congress, many, 
if not most of them, can be eliminated. 


DISTRICT WORK LOAD RETAINED 


Transfer of the government of the 
District of Columbia to home rule, as 
recommended by the original reorgani- 
zation report, would eliminate 12 sub- 
committees and save the Congress much 
time now spent as the city council for 
Washington. Action to transfer this 
extraneous work has again been delayed 
by the Congress. 
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The unused sections of the act, and 
yse which have been only partly used, 


either be put into full effect or 
d in the second session of the 
itieth Congress. To leave this leg- 


n on the books, and to ignore it, 


prevent further effort at strength- 
¢ the legislative branch of Govern- 
nt 
ORM IS CONTINUING PROCESS 
Even the strongest proponents of re- 


imed the act 
eded 
eforms. Undoubtedly, the strengthen- 

and improvement of Congress is a 
ntinuing job and the Reorganization 


1ization have never cla 
to be perfect or all inclusive of ne 


Act should be changed and improved 
henever possible. But a retreat from 
or abandonment of those reforms al- 


Iready voted will further delay the 

renethening of the legislative branch. 

Several needed changes of minor na- 
ture already have shown up, such as the 
overloading of the work of the Judi- 
ciary Committees of both the House and 
the Senate. Other minor changes are 
1eeded to make the Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act more effective, and to further 
restrict private legislation. 

Various other reforms, such as modifi- 
cation of the seniority rule, limitation of 
the filibuster, abolishing the veto power 
of the Rules Committee of the House over 
legislation from other standing commit- 
tees, and creation of a question and an- 
swer period for Cabinet members be- 
fore Congress, prohibited from considera- 
tion in the resolution creating the Spe- 
cial Joint Reorganization Committee, are 
still being strongly urged by many ad- 
vocates of a stronger Congress. 
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Summary of the Work of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, Eightieth Con- 
gress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
with reference to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

WORK OF THE SENATE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 

When the present Senate Committee on 
Public Lands was created by the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act of 1946, it repre- 
sented a consolidation of five former stand- 
ing committees of the Senate—the Commit- 
tees on Indian Affairs, Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, Mines and Mining, Public Lands, 
and Territories and Insular Affairs. One or 
two of these committees had been compar- 
atively inactive during several preceding 
sessions of Congre The rest, however, had 
been handling a large volume of !egislation 

Soon after the Consolidated Committee on 
Public Lands was organized early this year, 
it became apparent that the volume of busi- 
ness on these various subjects under its 
jurisdiction was at least as great as before, if 
not greater. The proof of this statement lies 
in the fact that no less than 230 separate 
bills received formal consideration during 
the session. These bills could be naturally 
subdivided along the lines of the former 
separate committees and it was therefore de- 
cided to divide the full committee up into 
subcommittees with the names of the five 
former committees. Careful consideration to 
all these proposals would not have been pos- 
sible by any other means. 

In February mmittee appointed an 
investigative subcommittee known as the 
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Portrayal of Senator Tobey’s Efforts in 
Behalf of the Peopie of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 Clegislative 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


day of 











Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in the 
July 19 issue of the Pittsburgh Courier 
there app d a feature article by P. L. 
Prattis ut our colleague, Senator 
CHARLES W. TosBey, of New Hampshire. 
I read this with great interest, and be- 


cause it constitutes a portrayal of Sena- 
tor ToBEy’s efforts in behalf of the peo- 
ple of our Nation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp 
There being no objection 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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CAPITAL CONFETTI 


(By P. L. Prattis) 








American Negroes should be interested in 
the men in public life, white or b ¢, who 
fight for princip] Very of you in 
the galery of e House and ate Cham- 
bers, you are saddened b 1 ind 
hear. You observe votes and a t 
the pecple interes 1 ; - 
terest. You sense insincerity and hy} y. 
You become cynical. 

Befcre you, day after day. are the iders 
of the Repu c, playing a A the 
Nation's fate with the w r € 
at stake. You wonder he tc k ) t 
so many of them can serve special i: 
and ignore you. 

But since there is nothing you can do 
about it, or alm nothing, you « Ss - 
ing. You know your fate is in their hands 

However, when a strong and hon man 
comes along, one who always seems to rise 
and speak and protest when the interest of 


the whole people is involved, you must sit up 
and take notice. You are alerted if for no 
other reason than to see how well right does 
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1 pitted against wrong as a going con- 
c 
! times during the course of the 
I 1 of the Eightieth Congress, it 
} i » privilege and pleasure of the 
id see one of the great de- 
terests of the people in the 
{ te. His fights are usually 
but he carries on undaunted and 
Ithough fellow mem- 
b [ : i serving pecial interests, 
I ( n 
r is Cu¢srirs W. Tosey, New 
H Hie is a Republican, a Baptist, 
M ! Sixty-seven years old, he has 
poli l career, as a member of the 
houces of the New Hamp- 
I ure (Where h¢ rved as speaker 
ise and president of the senate), 
Governor of New Hamp a Member 
( ( from the Second New Hamp- 
D a a Member of the United 
S nee 1939 
Mr. Torry is a conscientous public serv- 
{ I bel » this .about him without 
] ng or caring about his record on FEPC, 
| or anti-poll-tax bills He isa 
nest man regardless of the side he 
is 
An important delight into the charucter 
( e 1 n is discovered in the burdens 
\ » he | carried this year Soveral 
tin he h left a sick wife, whom he dear- 
] and who needs him, to return to 
W neton to attend to the business of 
the | ». At great personal sacrifice, he 
h put the interest of the people above his 
4 
u_ will doubtless recall that Senator 
Tosry furnished the principal opposition to 
the appointment of Edwin Pauley, Califor- 
1 oilmen and former treasurer of the 
D ratic National Committee, as Under 
£ etary of the Navy 
Pau! hed } ed marbles with California 
oil interests which had worked to grab the 
oil i the tidal basins of the California 
c rhey wanted to snatch these oil re- 
I from the Federal Government—which 
n ; the people. TosBey objected. Pauley 
a nt tin 


in this sion of Cong Senator 
Tos! spoke long, earnestly, and futilely 
c t a continuation of the Small Busi- 
I men’s Committee and the Senate War 
Inve ating Committee (the old Truman 
committee) In the interest of economy and 
, : 
I 








ficiency, the Seventy-ninth Congress had 
assed a Reorganization Act, calling for a 

streamlining of the congressional committee 
pr ee 

The number of committees in both Houses 
was sharply reduced. Yet the first thing 
the Republicans wanted to do (and did do) 
in this “ongress was to break the new law. 
But Topry bravely declaimed upon their er- 
ror and has had frequent cccasion since to 
remind them of their dereliction. 

Sonator TcBEY'’s most significant fight in 
the public interest was made against the so- 
called Bulwinkle bill, S. 110. This was a bill 
in behalf of the railroads, which would allow 
them to set rates largely as they please with- 


out interference from the courts Being 
colored, the chances are that you don't figure 
le lation involving railroad rates affect your 


welfare at all 

But it does, because if the railroads are 
permitted to raise their rates as they please, 
1e price of the commodities you have to buy 
l 
Furthermore, if the railroads are allowed 
to get together, as a group, and push through 
the various State legislatures and the Na- 
tional Congress any legislation they desire, 
there'll be, as there probably is, a great, big 
railroad monopoly which will drive com- 
and small businessmen to the rocks, 
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Senator ToBey knows all that, and he told 
it to the Members of the Senate—those few 
who would sit and listen to him. 

In effect, Senator TOBEY charges that the 
railroads spend millions and millions of dol- 
lars to influence legislation through stooge 
individuals and organizations so that the 
public won't know they are doing it. As an 
example, Senator ToseEy called the attention 
of Senator TArt in Ohio to the following: 

“Senators Wheeler and Truman gave some 
examples of the skill of the railroads in in- 
doctrinating even America’s school children 
With railroad propaganda. They did this 
through educational organizations. 

“I will mention one which was developed 
by big railroads through a foundation in 
Ohio. In 4 years that foundation got the 
railroad propaganda to a quarter of a million 
school pupils 865 separate times—an average 
of once every school day for 4 years to 250,000 
1 children 

“This railroad-supported foundation had a 
four-word name, and one of those words was 
‘transportation.’ That word stuck out so 
conspicuously, said this railroad stooge, that 
it might make the boys and girls in the 
grammer schools, and, at any rate, the bright 
young people in the colleges, smell railroads 
vhere in this educational foundation. 
So the stooge organization reported to the 
railroads that it had changed the label to 
‘social engineering fund.’” 

Mr. Torey brought out clearly and at great 
length the fact that the railroads cleverly 
contrive to put to work for them various 
types of existing organizations, including 
chembers of commerce of States and cities, 
and taxpayers leagues. The average citizen, 
after boing indoctrinated by a clever railroad 
stcoge, doesn’t know when he’s sp2e2king his 
own thoughts. 

Senator Arsen called the attention of Sen- 
ator Tosry to the fact that the railroads spent 
$189,009,C00 for memberships in stooge or- 
ganizations, fEenator Torey mentioned the 
disesteem in which the railroads hold com- 
mittees of Congress and their hearings, quot- 
ing the Railroed Association to the effect 
that such hearings ‘are largely matters of 
‘secnely.’”’ 


“Esective work can only te done through 
personal interviews with Congressmen by 
men having influence over them.”’ The Rail- 
rcad Association is talking about the men 
ycu elect to serve you. 

It would pay you to read Senator Torry’s 
entire speech. Write to him for it, Senate 
Office Building. It was delivered June 10. 

This speech will give you hope. It will 
encourage you to believe that in epite of all 
the hocus-pocus, there are men, strong, ag- 
gressive, unafraid men in the Congress who 
are more interested in serving God and their 
fellow man than in being subservient to spe- 
cial interests. Senator Torey is one of these. 
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The Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement made by me 
with reference to the Federal judiciary 
and with special reference to the case of 
Judge William Clark. 





There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in th 
REcorD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. STYLES ERIDCES, OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, WITH REFERENCE TO THE FLDIRAL 
JUDICIARY AND WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE CASE OF JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK 
Mr. Bripces. Mr. President, early in this 

the Eightieth session of Congress the Fed 

judicial appointments in the courts of th 

United States during the past 14 years were 

reviewed and the lopsided discrepancy he- 

tween the Republican and Democratic ap- 
pointees was pointed out in public state- 
ments issued by the Republican majerity in 

Congress. The dangers of such a situation 

were outlined and plans were made to cor- 

rect what all, regardless of party affiliation 
consider a dangerous tendency. The same 
public statement indicated that appoint- 
ments to the judiciary in the future would 
be made on the basis of the appointment ot 
one Republican for each Democrat named. 

We are now approaching the close of the 
Eightieth session of Concress and a review 
of the record indicates that we have done 
nothing to correct the situation but have 
further increased the number of judicial ap- 
pointments held by appointees from one 
party, in that of 16 vacancies filled there 
have been 14 Democrats and 2 Republican 
appointees. Our interest in this situation is 
founded on our interest in the well being 
and strength of our country and not on a 
partisan political reasoning. 

The judiciary of our country is the guard- 
jan of our freedom. It has been character- 
ized in its decisions in the past by a dis- 
regard ‘or political exvediency es well as a 
disregard by its judges of previous political 
efiiliations That independence in the past 
has been maintained by following the funda- 
mental principle of checks and balances 
which the founders of cur system of Govern- 
ment laid down in the Constitution by 
balancing appointments to the judiciary be- 
tween the political parties. 

Th's Congress has taken legislative notice 
cf the scundness of such a policy in its rrevi- 
ous statement on judicial appointments as 
well as by insisting on a balancing of partisan 
aiiliations in many measures enacted during 
this session. (Example, Public Law 162.) 

The case of Judge William Clark illustrates 
very weil the results of the practice of mak- 
ing judicial appointments solely as a reward 
for nolitical services by the party in power. 
It also indicates the dangers of such a policy. 

Judge Clark was first appointed to the 
Federal bench in 1925 as Federal district 
judge in New Jersey. He continued in that 
capacity until 1938, when he was elevated to 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States by President Roosevelt, in 
which capacity he served until March 24, 
1942, when, at the ege of 51, and at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's suzcestion, he took leave of 
absence from the bench to enter military 
service as a soldicr. Judge Clark offered to 
esign from the bench to enter the military 
service, but it was President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal suggestion that he take leave of ab- 
sence instead. In entering the military serv- 
ice Judge Clark left behind him judicial 
services rendered with distinction. 

Subsequent to March 24, 1842, certain ques- 
tions of law were raised relative to the leave 
of absence, and doubt was exrress¢d by the 
Attorney General of the United States of 
the legality of such a leave of absence; that, 
however, is a matter of law for the courts to 
determine. 

Judge Clark served in the Army until 
August 1945. He served in Australia, Eng- 
land, Europe, and Africa. He was wounded 
during the campeigns in Africa. 

In August of 1945 Judge Clark, on receiv- 
ing his honorable discharge from the Army, 











applied for reassignment to the Federal 
bench. He considered his leave of absence 
at an end and, in addition to that, he was 
entitled to reinstatement under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. He was not reinstated, and 

1] efforts to obtain reinstatement until the 
present time have been without success. The 
death of President Roosevelt in April of 1945 
further complicated his picture 

In voting for the Selective Service Act I 
yoted also, and with deep conviction, for that 
provision guaranteeing reemployment rights 
to those who left their employment to serve 
in the armed forces of our country That 
provision was not intended to be a mere idle 
gesture on the part of Congress but a helpful 
cuaranty to the men who entered the serv- 
ice of their country that their work would be 
available to them when their military service 
was completed. That provision applied as 
well to Government employees as to service- 
men who were employed in private business 
and industry. In my opinion, that provision 
should also apply to a judge of the United 
States courts who, upon recommendation of 
he President of the United States, took a 
ave of absence to serve in the Army rather 

n resign his position on the bench to 
nter the Army. The case of Judge Clark 
1volves more than a mere legal question. It 
nvolves the spirit of the Selective Service 
Act and it involves a moral duty on the part 
of our Government to one who has served 
his country well both on the bench and in 
the military service. 

During the period August 1945 until the 
present time numerous judicial appoint- 
ments have been made. In this session of 
Congress alone 16 vacancies in the various 
Federal courts have been filled, yet Judge 
Clark has not been offered an assignment, 
nor has his name been mentioned for one. 
Various other Federal judges who accepted 
assignments outside their courts during the 
war have been returned to their old offices 
or to new and better ones. The only dis- 
tinction between these men and Judge Clark 
seems to be his previous party afilliations, 
for his services to his Government, both as a 
soldier and a judge, were rendered with dis- 
tinction. 

Final approval of Federal judicial appoint- 
ments rests with the Senate alone. We have 
noted what we termed a dangerous tendency 
in the form of lack of balance in our judi- 
cial appointments. We have stated publicly 
our disapproval of the present unbalance of 
Federal judicial appointments, yet our record 
in this session is 14 to 2, even in the face of 
an example such as that of the case of Judge 
Clark. 
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Coordination of Agricultural Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission to insert in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a statement concerning S. 1621, 
providing for the coordination of certain 
agricultural agencies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, 2s follows: 


Mr. Reep. Mr. President, recently the junior 
Senator from Temnessee | Mr. Stewart} ‘cined 


vil 


with me in introducing in the Senate S. 1621, 
the so-called Agricultural Coordination Act of 
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1947, which ts identica] to H. R. 4150. intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman Cooter, 
of North Carolina, and H. R. 4151, introduced 
by Congressman Hitt, of Colorado. 1am par- 
ticularly pleased that this tmportant legisla- 
tion has bipartisan sponsorship, by both Re- 
publicans and Demccrats, in the Senate and 
House. The conservation of our soils is nat 
@ partisan que on but is a matter of great 
concern, not only to farmers in every section 
of the Nation, but to the welfare of the Nation 
as a whole. 
My primary 
bill is to s 












introducing this 


purpose in 
P agricul- 


cure ter results in 











tural co ion wi the money expended 
for such kK Th te Ay at 
Subcommittee on ricultural 

tions, of which Iam a member, investigat 
rather extensively the administration of var- 
ious agricultural conservation programs and 





activities that are carried on by various agen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture in the 
respective States. We found a great deal of 





duplication of activities and services, which 
resulted in exc ive exp Ire 





Earlier, I made my own personal investi- 
gation of this situation. Ti 
vinced me that we are n i 
results in the field of conservation in rela- 
tion to the total amount of mon ing ex- 
pended from all sources in this field, and 
that constructive, effective action is needed 
to correct this situation 

The House Appropriations 











Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations also went into 
this matter very extensively and reached 
similar conclusions Both committees, in 
their reports, called attention to this dupli- 
cation and overlapping, and strongly recom- 
mended that Congress enact appropriate leg- 
islation at an early date to correct this situa- 
tion and bring about proper coordination of 
agricultural agencies. 

I quote the following 
report of the House Ap 
tee on this matter: 

“It was at this point that the committee 
engaged in a long and earnest discussion con- 
cerning the duplication of many field activi- 
ties of the Department and hoped to con- 
trive a policy or a vehicle whereby these 
functions might be consolidated. The gen- 
eral limitations on an appropriation bill, 
however, stood in the way and the committee 
respectfully suggests to the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for the House of Repre- 
sentatives that this matter deserves imme- 
diate attention 

“At the present time the Extension Serv- 
ice has on its rolls 10,419 persons consisting 
of State supervisors, specialists, county 
agents, home demonstration agents, boys’ 
club agents, clerks and assistants, virtually 
all of whom operate at the field level and 
maintain close contact with farmers in dis- 
seminati the research fruits and the rec- 
ommended practices of the Department 

“At the same time the Soil Conservation 
Service in its fleld operation maintains 7 
regional offices with 860 persons, 50 State 
offices with 419 persons, 550 district offices 
with 1,000 persons, and 2,268 work-unit of- 
fices with 9,350 persons. 

“To this iarge field operation there must 
be added the Parmers Home Administra- 
tion with a total of 8,100 persons operating 
at area, district, amd county levels. It ap- 
pears clear that there is both 
administrative and functional duplication in 
the field, between these agencies and 
mediate steps should be taken to develop 
programs at county levels under unified 
management whereby substantial additional 
economies might be effected. The Exten- 
sion Service was, therefore, left intact with- 
out a reduction 

“The report already points out tn connec- 
tion with the item for Extension Service 
that the large field forces for extension 





excerpts from the 
ropriations Commit- 
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reasonably 
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service, the Soll Conservation Service and 
the Farmers Home Administration, all cf 
whom are engaged in related activities, m t 
well be consolidated in the interest of econ- 








omy This is a matter which should have 
immediate attention by the legislative 
Committee on Agriculture because the sug- 
gested cor ication would be fruitiul of 
greater efficiency and economy I also wish 





to quote the following statement from the 
report of Appropriationgy Sub- 
committee on the ¢ ultural appropriation 


the S 









ill 

“The committee sustains the House ac 
in approving 38,000,000 for tl Con- 
se 1 Service. w h is a n of 
$5,437,C00 fror buc t est é I 
action is ta 1 because the committee feels 
that the service has expanded rapidly and 


that much remains to be g i 
tive field operation. The apparer 
cation of services to farmer 
related into a more unified plan of action 
in the Id on a basis that will give due 
consic ition to all aspects of a p ressive 
llture developed in the interes fa 
of society 











Act of 1947 s » correct the dup! } 

and ove ing of agencies and programs in 

th i I cult le i 1, t e- 

du t c ol these p I Ga 

C ralize their admin i so that e i 

Ss e and county can tt e | 

to the needs and conditions in their res} - 

tiv 5 nd counties In ler word tne 

bill s s to meet the maximum resu i 
ultural conservation a e m 1 

expense 

I do not claim that it is a perfect bill, b 
means, and I am sure none of my < 
would make such a claim Much idy 


and effort have gone into the preparation of 
this bill. The advice and su f sol 


f the best qualified people in this field 











lative action on t I 1 in t 
period remaining of the | of ¢ 
er but we w ed to get the r re 
the Congress and the count n ord t t 
it might have the fu ty udy and 
co! a a mm, WV 1a t t 
le ative action in the next f Con 
I belie’ this res i 
T UC € r ¢ ? h 
I it if en i 
:dministered, would achieve g1 
cons n : 1g a gr r nur f 
Larr iv su il t > 
ce f < rat and admin 
I uw » I e VE ( r € 
no intent in this legisl » t ( 
weaken in any way the agricultural c 
vation programs. On the «¢ r 
purpose of this bill ts to a plish 
results in conservation. The ct is, 
not moving fast enough tn getting tl j 
done in view of the enormity of t 
fronting u 
In this connection, I wish to point out 
that the amalgam n oft in ¢ r 


tion Se 





t vice with the Agr ltural E 1 
Service in V ington 1 in the § € 

not In re i manner the 
service of the work her bs 
1ore ¢ ece encle On the 
contra I Y) ¢ +? > 
agencies, : rov : the bill. wil? achi 

much greater results among a much larger 
number of tarmer at ? c r nd» — 1 
duplication, overlapping, and conflicts in the 


conservation a \ 5 Of these ncies 
The identity of t Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice at the Federal level and within eac 
will be maintained as a divis f the Fed- 
eral and State extension ser ut the 


amalgamation of these agencies will make 
























































» the extension of more eff ive serv- 


both t ] i il conservat n distr:cts 








r n nd ns and advice. If we 
et the « *ntial con uctive 1ca- 
thten 
out th jituation and bring about effective 





Reorganization of Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLYDE M. REED 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. President, on behalf 


of the nior Senator from Pennsyl- 
van [Mr. Myers|] and mysclf, I ask 
permission to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement prepared by 
Senator Mvers, Congressman REeEp of 
Illin and Congressman Hosss_ of 








elf, concerning legis- 


ion regarding the reorganization of 
rs ilr< d 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Ri RD follow 

A IENT ON PENDING RAILROAD REORGANIZA- 


TION LEGISLATION 


In view of the widespread interest, both 











in Congress and throughout the country, in 
pe l n to prevent further un- 
n nd unwarranted forfeiture or im- 
} f over $2,000,000,000 par value of 
1 ! in railroads now in reorganiza- 
t a statement of the present status of 
1 ! n appears time 

I uch legislation Was not enacted into 
] during the session of Congress just ended 

That it failec of enactment 
c the recent session was due partly 
to the time required for its careful prepara- 
before it was introduc 
i 1253) was pa 
hn ‘ ve 

\ of t l 
i al enting vote 
n ure f 
his men i val cle 
c dt t he favored the objectives s gh 
ind approved the broad principles upon 
v h that: ure Was based He expressed 
his belit Eightieth Congress could 
pass an bill which would meet his 
stated nd more effectively ac- 
col 








In a joint 
year, we said 


tatement issued April 28 of this 








“On February 3, 1947, Senator Reep, acting 
for Senator Myers, of Pennsylvania, and 
tepresentatives Horrs and Reep had a most 
‘ le conference with President Truman. 

It ¥ ced that t President would in- 
ruc to confer with the Mem- 

I of < ‘ end any aid they desired 





preparing new legislation which would 
meet the objections that the President had 
dir d at the previous bill The bill int 








duced today by Representative Rrep of Illi- 
n (H. R. 3237) is the result of several 
montl intensive study by the pr nents 
in b Houses of Conere I t 


and their assist- 
issistants of the 
and MyYrrs will 
1 
t 





ofier amendments to Senate bill 249 whict 
will revise that bill in a manner to make i 
tant with ‘the bill intro- 
du.cd by Representative Reep of Illinois 
The objections of the President to S 
were appropriately met in the new bill, 
roduced April 28 
That measure was promptly set down for 
hearing before the Subcommittee or 
reanization cf the Committee 
! Judiciary, and extensive hearings 
were held on May 12. 13, 14. 15. 16, and 19. 
(The printed record of such hearings com- 
‘ puges. ) 
& Senators Rrep and Myers issued 
a subcommittee print of their proposed 
iumendments to S. 249 which wculd make that 
bill substantially the same as H. R. 3237. 
Hearings on S 249 and those amendments 
were commenced on the very day hearings 
on H. R. 3237 were concluded (May 19). and 
continued on May 21, 23, 27, 28, and 29, and 
June 4, 5, and 6. (The printed record of 














25 the 


On June subcommittee of th 
House Committee on the Judiciary, favorabl 
repcrted a clean bill (H. R. 3930) 

On July 3 the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce favorably re- 
ported S. 249 with amendments that made 
that bill substantially identical with H. R. 
3920 

On July 15, after considering H. R. 3980 at 
several executive sessions, the Committee on 
the Judiciary reported the bill favorably 
fin application for a rule was then made to 
the Rules Committee. Hearings thereon 
were held by that committee on July 18 and 
21. On the latter date (but 5 days prior to 
the scheduled adjournment of the session) 
the Rules Committee voted not to grant a 
rule at that s< n. A reconsid ion of 
this vote on July 25 was blocked on a point 
of order, on the ground that the committee 
had theretofore agreed not to vote out a 
rule at that session 

As with many other bills before Congress 
in the recent session the pressure of pending 
appropriation bills and other urgent legisla- 
tion made it impossible to obtain a vote on 
these railroad meas during the closing 
days of the session. That this legislation will 
be promptly considered when Congress re- 
convenes is regarded as certain. 

Particular in view of the fact that gov- 
ernmental agencies themselves are largely 
responsible for the drastic character of pend- 
ing reorganizations, which led to extensive 
litigation and delay, we are confident that 
the Congress wil] favorably consider these 
remedial measures. They are intended to 
remedy policies initially put into effect by 
one of Congress’ own agencies, the Inter- 
t 1mission In general, 

























state Commerce Ci 
the courts have declined to give full judi- 
cial revi to the plans and policies of the 
Commission, stating that only Congress can 
so direct or otherwise grant reiief. We be- 
lieve Congress will act again upon this sug- 
tion, as it did last year in the passage 








© 
rs 
wf 
— 

t 

o 
Gs 


While the desirability of concluding pend- 
ing reorganizations and returning the prope 
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erties to private management is fully rec- 
ognized, it is of vastly greater public impor- 
tance that justice be done and that invest- 
ments in our railroads be not needlessly 
destroyed or seriously impaired merely for 
haste 

In fact, haste at this Juncture will cause a 
very great deal indeed to be uselessly sacri- 





ficed. The properties of the various rail- 
roads are being operated with reasonable 
efficiency, although not with all the esprit de 
corps of private management But the pub- 





lic interest in \ 
tected as to service 

Where the public interest is not being 
protected is in the attempted consumma- 
tion of reor zation plans which wipe out, 
unnecessarily and unjustly, wide segments 





event is being fully pro- 








of il, and disrupt others. The result 
is a great deal of potential capital 
which might be devoted to public use in 


our railroad systems is being scared away 
This is one cf the great hidden sacrifices 
inherent in these plans, and one of the 
compelling reasons in the public interest 
why these plans should be arrested. Delay 
of this kind is constructive, desirable and 
will promote the public welfare. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, dem- 
onstrated by the evidence produced at the 
hearings before committees of both Hcuses, 
that the principal railroads affected by thes 
bills are doing as well in many respects, 
and better in some, than a great many other 
railroads. The obvious injustice and in- 
equity of rushing the innocent security 
holders of these railroads to the guillotine, 
so to speak, before Congress has an opportu- 
nity (in a few months) of passing on meas- 
ures to review and correct the policies under 
which those holders were condemned by gov- 
ernmental fiat, will surely be recognized 

The enactment of this legislation will not 
cast uside the work done thus far in those 
reorganizations, but rather will enable a 
fair and equitable capital structure to be 
built upon the foundation of the records al- 
ready made in those proceedings, supple- 
mented by unassailable proof of the subse- 
quent vast improvement in the financial 
affairs and demonstrated earning power of 
those Carriers. 

It is most earnestly hoped by the sponsors 
of this legislation in both Houses of Con- 
gress that the courts of the United States 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will take no further steps toward the ef- 
fectuation or consummation of pending 
plans of reorganization that may place such 
plans beyond the reach of congressional rem- 
edy, but will instead couperate with the 
Congress and the President in retaining cus- 
touy of such properties until this pending 
legislation can be considered and voted on 
shortly after Congress reconvenes 

Ciyp—E M. REEp. 
FRANCIS J. MYERS. 
Sam Hoess 
CHAUNCEY W. REED. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1947. 

















Statement by Hon. J. W. Fulbright, of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


SH 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THF UNITED STATES 

Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 

Wednesday, July 16), 1947 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the edition of the Recorp after the 








,djournment a statement which I am 

preparing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

CoMMENTS ON CONGRESS—A Brier REVIEW 
OF TH mrnst SESSION OF THE EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS 
It is still too soon after the event to be very 

positive about the merits or demerits of the 
rk of the Eightieth Congress in its first 
ion. With a Republican-controlled Leg- 

ture and a Democratic Executive, and a 

ional election next year, it was inevitable 

t there should have been a considerable 
mount of quarreling and political bickering. 
This division of power in the Government is 

t particularly dangerous in our domestic 
affairs, but it may prove to be a great handi- 
cap in our relations with other nations. In 

ling with a dictatorship like Russia, our 

rnmental machinery tends to arrive at 
decisions and to get into action too slowly to 
effective. 

Among the measures of national impor- 

nee dealt with by the Congress, the most 

teworthy were the tax, labor, and portal- 

-portal-pay bills, the armed services uni- 
fication, legislation to extend veterans’ bene- 
fits. the Greek-Turkish aid bill, and the var- 
ious appropriation bills which caused so 
much partisan controversy 








SIGNIFICANT LEGISLATION OVERLOOKED 


In addition to the bills that were acted 
pon, it is significant that the Republican 
aders refused to submit for action the 
Federal aid-to-education bill, the housing 
bill, or bills dealing with healtt These bills 

h were favored by most of the Demo- 
cratic minority were among the few major 
bills presented which were designed to extend 
rtunities to a greater number of Ameri- 

an people. 

The few remaining wartime Controls over 
ur economy, such as sugar rationing and 
installment buying, were abolished and rent 
control was greatly modified 
From time to time as these measures Were 
ing considered, I explained my views about 
1em at greater length than | can in this 
statement. I opposed the tax bill primarily 
because I think we should pay something on 
the national debt while business is good. 
Eighty million Americans own Government 
bonds and I think they are entitled to the 
surance that a payment on the debt will 
give them. All our banks and insurance 
companies own these bonds and their sol- 
vency depends upon a continued confidence 
in the credit of the Government 

Furthermore, if we are to have a tax bill, 
it should be a better one than that proposed 
by the Republican leadership. The next tax 
bill must eliminate the discrimination that 
now exists aguinst non-community-property 
States, such as Arkansas, and it should give 
larger exemptions so that low and medium 
incomes will benefit more than they would 
have under the bill that was defeated. In 
February I introduced a bill to remove the 
discrimination against Arkansas taxpayers, 
and I intend to pursue this fight until the 
objective is achieved 








b 





BENEFITS FOR ARKANSAS 


The most encouraging news for Arkansas 
from these various bills was the appropria- 
tions for agriculture and flood control. 
After a prolonged battle the Senate increased 
the funds for payments to farmers under the 
conservation program from one hundred and 
fifty miilion to approximately two hundred 
and sixty-six million. In addition, the Sen- 
ate prevailed upon the House to restore to 
reasonable levels the appropriations for Rural 
Electrification, the Forest Service, and the 
school-lunch program. 

For flood control the Senate was able to 
increase the appropriations for projects in 
Arkansas from the $5,768,000 allowed by the 
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House to $16,035,000 finally agreed upon in 
conference. This will enable all the impor- 
tant approved projects to be continued. Ex- 
cept for the two and one-half million for the 
Red River project, which is only partially in 








Arkansas, all the money will be spent t 
control the floods on Arkansas rivers In 
1ddition, Arkansas will share in the $50,000.- 





000 appropriation for flood-control work or 
the lower Mississipp! 
The other bills, such as the armed forces 


rc 
ition bill and the labor bill, affect all 









: alike, and n the whole, were sup- 
ported by both parties. The veterans’ bill 
t d unanimousl The most important 
bill that was left out is the Federal-aid-to- 
eduation bill This is especially important 
to Arkansas, as anyone familiar with the lack 
f qualified teachers can easily see 

nam . ND 





reduce the ap- 
resident's budget by) 
$2,000,000,000 The 


uit to determing 





f 

ld, it is scarcely; 
ially our 
ns for the 
1e public debt 
n, so that the 
ns may be made 
reducti 





1s for the Denart- 
ns tor tn separ 
nd 


Commerce 











rtment of Lat 
n constant 
pressure, I am further economies can 
be made, but until the world becomes more 
peaceful and the Communists less bell 
we are going to ¢ ti to have very he 





expenditures for national 
The Greek-Turki d bill received strons 
bipartisan support. This program, it is be- 
lieved, is only a part of a broader plan now 
identified with Secretary Marshali’s sugges 
tion. Our relations with foreign nations are 
still the source of the greatest danger to our 
countr Our count i jucing at a very 
high rate, employment is the highest in his- 
tory, and profits are the treate in history 
We have, in fact, too much inflation, and 
there will be a readjustmen We can, how- 
ever, make this readjustment without toc 
much harm, provided we can prevent the 
further deterioration of foreign condition 
and can help start the world back to work 
and toward peace. We have much to lose 
by war, and, theref 7 to our best in 
terest to spend some time, thought, 
money to prevent another war The Ameri- 
can enterprise system, our standard of liv 
and perhaps even our entire Christian Civili- 
zation can survive and develop only if we 
are able to prevent another major war. Thi 
is still the most difficult problem facing us 


defense 
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An Analysis of the Phony Cuts in the 
President’s Budget by the Republican 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an analysis by 
me of the phony cuts in the President’s 
budget by the Republican Congress, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

Mr. President, ls 







Sst year we pa he ¢ 
gressional Reorganization A ed t 
streagiline the o} of C ess. O 
of the most f all of prov 
Sions of the on Act 

138, which, f time ! y. cre 


ited a legislati budget. It dire 
propriations Committees of both ises, tl 
1 Means of the House 


Committee on Ways al 























of Representatives, and the Com ee 
Finance in the Senate, to meet at t begin 
1 P 
cluding 
i Cc 
r is t 
first s 
m«¢ ove t c we ¢ 
give up hope é see 
& report from that c € spite « 
the very clear mandate of section 138 of the 
Reorganization Act 

Many pe e wl have been w ing 
functionir ge < re ind who i 
erested in getting e erat Fed 
ral Government it © I I 
t S possible, cheered the ir of sec- 
ti 138 in the u ation A¢ Here 
last, they thougl Was a sel le ft i 
Cc res hoped r e f i 
history I to sit e } 

f a session and work rn \ 
is to be taken in, how | 
to be spent and how ey ts to be 
applied to the national ) is way, i 
was felt, instead of taxing and spending o1 
a helter-skelter, hit-or-miss b the Fed 
eral Government would do wha é ! 
lies and businesses in rica, d € 
ind out how much they are going to take i 
ind then try to live within that t 

The first year that Congress w Ippose 
to do that, we approach the ve é f tl 

without having taken a t 
] 

In a burst of enthusiasm, generated | 
their victory at the polls last } ember, th 
tepublicans in the H eof R iv 

ked t e | é budget 1 said 
We can cut that by $6,000.00 

The Senat er | 
said, “We can it that budget y $4,50( 

000." 

On this d € be 
H of C contleret | i £ 

resolve t ffere f My \ f 
is that the e€ n n I 

» and that was the end of it Th 

t met since They do not intend 
They do 1 propose to take s 

n f section 138 t c 
course, n¢ e < compel ¢ 
ling which does not ch e tod 
N citizen committee ca 

id obtain a writ mandan comn 

y Cong! to take tion We are u 
no compu! ct compu i 

ur ¢ fee out < the u I ( 
ur reé for the Constitut t 
tatute 1 have been ¢ C i I 
this Cor f pparently can t 
I tive command of a statute very li 
If the requirement of a atute ¢ 
please u pparentiy we Can shrug it aside 
and behav tho 1 it does not ex 

As an individual Member of the § e, I 
have no contro] at all over the act 
conference committee, which i up] 
reconcile the differences betwe House 
of Representatives and the Senate on this 
matter. However, I ta inder- 
stand what I shall s tor ( I who 





ask, “Why did not Cong ; conform to the 
provisions of the Reorganization A : 
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é tive budge I am afraid I shall 
e t er that since the Republicans 
t f the Congre the Pre lent’s 
( ( iin the 
I } that i dalla und the Re- 
e stubbed their toe 
oO ( f h i n the n r ne 
\ l become 1 iz he 
i We tf e see! “ tax-reduc- 
n bi } he Senate h had a certain 
( r about them 
N course, if you are a h eholder or 
businessman and you ignore making a 
f carelessn or because you 
rich you do not need to worry about 
budge u spend what you think you have 
ind hope everything will come out all 
right That is about what has happened 
respect to the legislative-budget provi- 
Without having a legislative budget, 
proceeded to appropriate what Congr 
was nece ry to appropriate to run the 
Federal Government But in the course of 
these appropriations we played a little game 


igned to befuddle and confuse the Ameri- 
can people. It became clear to even the most 
economy-minded of the majority in Congress 
that the President's budget had been sub- 
economy-minded President; 
ident and the Bureau of the 
Budget had done a very workmanlike job of 
queezing the water out of the various esti- 
mates submitted by the departments of the 
Government In fact, the President is as 
conomy minded as anyone, while at the same 
ime keeping in mind the absolute necessity 
maintaining the essential services of the 
Federal Gevernment. When this realization 
lon the majority of the Congress, and 
particularly the Appropriations Committee of 
he House, they began frantically working to 
that budget to create the impression 
y were saving money where there was 
no money to be saved. I have gone into the 
ter in some detail, because I think the 
and the country ought to know just 
exactly what has been done. I regard it as 
the height of folly to try to fool the people 
bout the size of our expenditures. This isa 
lic and should not be made 
political considerations. 


mitted by an 
that the Pre 


aawnec 


reduce 


that the 


senate 


very important tor 
the victim of 
My calculations of the phony reductions in 
the budget estimates for the 
r the fiscal year 1948 comes to the stagger- 
ing total of $1,279,789.154, on the basis of 
phony items, as follows: 


appropriations 








1 Bureau of Internal Reve- 
$803, 200, 000 


50, 100, 000 


nue_. — . 
2. Public Health Service. 
3. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion a . — 
4. Veterans’ Administration: 
Pensions and compensa- 


75, 000, 000 


tions even ¥ 50, 000, 000 
5. Veterans’ Administration: 

Hospital and domicil- 

iary facilities...._-. om 30, 300, 000 
6. Philippine War Damage 

ee 20, 000, 000 
7. Public Roads Administra- 

tion Elimination of 

grade crossings and 

Federal-aid postwar . 

IE ct cume 36, 288, 854 
8. Government Printing Of- 

fice Working capital 

and congressional print- 

ing and binding... 10, 380, 000 


9. Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act: Four items... 136, 765, 300 
10. Second Supplemental Ap- 


propriation Act...-.--. 67, 755, 000 





oo ee --- 1,279, 789, 154 


The largest item on this list and the one 
that is easiest to understand is the re- 
duction in the estimate for tax refunds. 
Let us see what happened in connection 
with that matter. In recent years, we have 
been in the habit of making an indefinite 
appropriation for refunds of internal-rev- 
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customs refunds, and 
other moneys which the 
repay because they col- 
lected more money that was due the Gov- 
ernment. The Treasury has been author- 
ized in the past to spend money in what- 
r amount was needed to repay to tax- 
ayers and other claimants against the Treas- 
ury for amounts which exceeded the 
amounts of their obligations to pay. When 
the President submitted his budget this 
year, he again requested an indefinite ap- 
propriation for these items, but he esti- 
mated the amount that would be needed to 
make payments under the existing laws. 

This year, however, we departed from the 
practice of making an indefinite appropria- 
tion and made the appropriation specific 
rreasury estimated that it would need $2,- 
031,000,000 to make refunds of internal-rev- 
enue collections, The House Appropriations 
Committee in its wisdom, however, decided 
that the Treasury could get along with $800,- 
000,000 less than that amount. The ‘louse 
Committee on Appropriations said that the 
$1,231,000,000 appropriated “is the commit- 
tee’s best estimate as to what these refunds 
may amount to.” Apparently the committee 
has ways of estimating what tax refunds will 
be made, which are superior to the methods 
employed by the Treasury Department where 
experts hav2 spent their careers making these 
estimates. There is no allegation in the re- 
port that the Treasury has a bad record in 
making these estimates, nor any suggestion 
as to the kind of crystal ball which was used 
by the House Appropriations Committee in 
substituting the judgment of its members 
for the judgment of the Treasury. The re- 
port goes on to say that ‘manifestly improved 
public education and information concerning 
the procedure and method of filing income- 
tax returns, coupled with the expectation of 
several million less taxpayers filing as a re- 
sult of prospective changes in the tax laws, 
it is felt that the reduced figure would more 
nearly approximate the amount required for 
these rebates than the Bureau's estimate 
therefor.’ 

Of course, the prospective changes in the 
tax laws have not materialized at this ses- 
sion. 

In a creditably candid statement, the 
chairman of the subcommittee handling the 
Treasury appropriation bill, Representative 
CANFIELD, said: 

“We do not intend to leave the impression 
that this $800,000,000 reduction will save a 
single dollar for the taxpayers. The Gov- 
ernment will still have to pay out whatever 
taxes are paid unnecessarily. We do feel, 
however, that it is sound business and in the 
interest of responsible Government financing 
that the estimate should be as nearly cor- 
rect as possible. We believe our figure is the 
more nearly correct and should be used in 
budgetary computation.” 

I leave it to the Members of the Senate 
who have had experience with the work of 
appropriations committees, high as my regard 
is for them and their experts, to say whether 
the Treasury, which is occupied 365 days in 
the year with the collection and refund of 
taxes, is in a better position to say what 
we shall have to pay back in refunds than 
is the House Appropriations Committee. But, 
apart from that judgment, I think that Rep- 
resentative CANFIELD, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, said everything that there is 
to say about this reduction in the President’s 
budget when he said: 

“We do not intend to leave the impression 
that this $800,000,000 reduction will save a 
single dollar for the taxpayers. The Gov- 


enue collections, 
draw-back and 
Treasury has to 


ernment will still have to pay out whatever 
taxes are paid unnecessarily.” 

On this basis, the Republican majority is 
claiming a reduction of close to $1,000,000,000 
out of the President’s budget. 

Let us turn to some of the other items 
they have saved. 





and Construction 


The Hospital Act, ap- 
proved August 13, 1946, provides for allot- 
ment by the Public Health Service to the 
States for the fiscal years 1947-51 for h 
pital construction. That act authorized an 
appropriation of $75,000,000 for each fi 
year, and provides that where the amount 
authorized has not been appropriated then 
the authorization of the previous year shi 
be carried over into the next year. No ap- 
propriation was made for construction fi r 
the fiscal year 1947, so that the maximum 
authorized for the fiscal year 1948 was $150,- 
000,000, consisting of $75,000,000 for 1947 and 
$75,000,000 for 1948. The budget of the 
President recommended that $50,965,000 bx 
appropriated. The Labor-Federal Securi 
appropriation act makes no appropriation at 
all for construction. It does provide $865,- 
000 for administrative expenses. But again 
the chairman of the subcommittee in the 
House has obligingly explained why there is 
no real reduction here in the President's 
budget. He said: 

“We have never intended, nor have we 
tried to show that there was any cut.” 

The Hospital and Construction Act pro- 
vides that the Federal Government will 
match with $1 every $2 put up by the State 
governments for hospital construction. Rep- 
resentative KEEFE explained that under the 
appropriation made, the Congress is saying 
to the States, “If you go out and raise the 
money to meet the dollars we have raised, 
or will raise, you can go ahead with your 
program and the Federal Government will 
match it as a contractual obligation. If the 
States raise $150,000,000, we will put up 
$175,000,000." (This amount is, of course 
in excess of the amount recommended by the 
President.) Representative KEEFE went on 
to say: 

“My Democratic friends know that this is 
the truth, as well as anything. We do not 
claim there was any cut in this budget, as 
a result of that action, but we do claim we 
are carrying out the will of Congress with 
respect thereto. Do not let anybody kid 
you on this floor that we have made a lot 
of phony cuts.” 

When we turn to the appropriation for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, we find an al- 
leged saving of $75,000,000, which is a nice 
substantial sum~—if it had actually been 
saved. The House voted to appropriate 
$175,000,000 instead of $250,000,000 contained 
in the budget estimate. In its report, the 
House Appropriations Committee complained 
that it was unable to get detailed justifica- 
tions in the estimates for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission appropriation, so it gave 
the Commission $175,000,000 and invited it 
to come back in the early part of the next 
session for whatever else the Commission 
needed. Here again we find out of the 
mouths of the Appropriations Committee 
what the truth is. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee report says: 

“The purpose of the committee in with- 
holding funds for a portion of the last half 
of the fiscal year is to defer final action on 
all requirements for the fiscal year until 
information in some detail is available on 
which it can act * * * the amount in 
the bill will provide adequate funds for all 
purposes for a period beyond the first half 
of the next fiscal year, and until the com- 
mittee and the Congress have had an oppor- 
tunity to secure tangible facts on which to 
pass a final recommendation as to total 
needs for the full fiscal year.” 

In other words, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee said to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, “We are making a half-year appropria- 
tion for you. Come back early next year 
and we will give you the rest of it.” How 
this can be regarded as a saving in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, I am at a loss to understand. 
But this does not deter the Republican ma- 
jority from claiming that in connection with 
this appropriation they have saved the tax- 
payers $75,000,000. 











Another item in the same bill, which fs 
ndependent offices appropriation bill, in- 
ves an alleged saving of $50,000,000 in 
ection with pensions and compensations 
by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Pp ident estimates that the Veterans’ Ad- 
stration would need $2,221,915.000. The 
e voted to $2.171,915.000, 
ch is a reduction of $50,000,000 This 
e was very much like the phony saving 
$800,000,000 in tax refunds. The Appro- 
: Committe questioned General 
I jley as to the amount thet would be 
eded to pay pensions and compensations 
The comm 1 to agree 
t the figure in the budget for this amount 
an estimate Since it was an est 
committee undertook to do its own esti- 
and figured that $50,000,000 would 
e as good a figure as any cther. Represent- 
WIGGLESWORTH, Who was chairman of 
subcommittee, explained to the Members 
the House: 
“Tt is a matter of mathematics and when- 
r nsions are actually payable the 
ney will be forthcoming.” 
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ble. y guessed $50,000,000 


Then there is another item in the same 


priation which is supposed to save $30,- 





0, which is the amount recommended 
the construction of new Vv rans’ hos- 
Instead of appropria g t n y 

r these new hospitals, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration c authorization 

















ased from 950,000 to 
The con é d in 
eli ing $30,300,C00 
t ible to report definitely pro- 
gram has not been retarded or delayed in 
vr ect. The committee has been as- 
ed by representa of the ' rans’ Ad- 
n stration that sufficient cash is now on 
d l ailable to me | 31 ds 
l t least the latter part of! e fiscal 
1948, at which time additional funds 
be provided if there i 1 demand and 
need for them 
In other words, the construction was au- 


thorized and an invitation w: issued to 
Administration to come bac 

wh ‘ver money might be needed dur 
fiscal 1948 to carry on the hospital program. 
By this kind of maneuver the committee is 
tr to claim a saving of over $30,000,000. 








The next item is the $20,000,000 saved 
( he appropr is for the Philippine War 
D e Commission. In the venty-ninth 
Congress, we established the Philippine War 


Damage Commission to pay for the war dam- 
in the Philippines. The President esti- 
mated for that purpose we should need $90,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1948 The House 
cut this to $70,000,000. They explained the 
reason for this in the report. They say that 
the program has been slow getting under way 
d in ail probability a number of Consid- 
erably smaller claims will be actually han- 
dled and ready for payment during fiscal 
1948 than was estimated when the budget was 
prepared. They then go on to say, candidly: 
“It is not the intention of the committee 
to withhold funds for the settlement of these 
Claims, but it is believed that the amount 
provided will be sufficient to meet all pay- 
ments due during the next fiscal year.” 
Here again they are saying, “Well, we will 
give you most of what you think you will 
need. If it turns out you need more, come 
back and we wiil appropriate the money.” 
This is in line with the other actions of the 
committee, which I have just discussed. 
There remain several more interesting 
items of saving. The first is the appropria- 
tion for the Public Roads Administration. 
In the President’s budget, there was an esti- 
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mate of 85,000,000 for the elimination of 
grade crossings i $279,000.000 for Federal 
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the Supplemental Appropria ion Act was cut 
in half from the President’s budget est > 
of $15,000,000 to $7,500,000 an ostensible cut 
of $7,500,000. The appropriation was de- 
signed to cover refunds under the Renegotia- 
tion Act. The House committee has arbi- 
trarily decid 
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$642,000 00 as result of th T ury C n- 
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notes to the tune 











Cre t Corporation Ww et u it was given 
cert mount of money by the Treasury 
Treasury took the notes of the Cor- 
exchange for the money loaned. 
The dity Credit Corporation proceeded 
and suffered a very ibstan- 
in its operation, not through poor 
! ment certainly, but because under the 
( € program it pald very ubstan- 
t u ibsidle t the pr sducers of 
f 1 commoditie under the Gov- 
nent inflation-control program. The 
f nt for such commodities as butter 

I K 
In his budget for 1948, among other things, 
the President recommended that the Com- 
Credit Corporation be made whole, 


depletion in its capital be made up 
n was in the neighborhood of 


$642 000. The Appropriations Committee 
1e House under the impression that this 

an nount that was going to be spent 

the fiscal year 1948, hit upon the idea of 
having the Treasury cancel the Commodity 
Cre Corporation notes in the fiscal year 
1947 instead of the fiscal year 1943, so as to 
appear to save that much money. Here, of 
course, they stumbled over their own feet. 


The cancellation of the notes of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is a bookkeeping 


transaction. The money represented by the 
$642.000,000 was spent in prior years. All 
that was involved here was a credit of $€42,- 
000,000 to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 


tion, and a debit to the account of the Treas- 
y the same amount, so that the 
result of the transaction was zero. One 
ocket of the Government—the Commodity 
redit Corporation—was enriched by $%642,- 
00,000 at the expense of another pocket of 
the Government, namely, the Treasury De- 
partment. But little details of this character 
do not seem to bother the Appropriations 
Committee. On the theory that they can 
claim $642,000,000, they told the Treasury 
Department to cancel the Commodity Credit 
Corporation notes in fiscal 1947. 

These are not, by any means, all of the 
claims made by the majority of their so- 
called savings. They are claiming the sav- 
ings, as shown on the last page of the re- 
port for the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, reductions in original budget esti- 
mates and revised estimates (which are the 
reductions by the President in his own esti- 
mates), and increases in revenue. This really 
takes in the whole field. It does not take 
into account increases in the President's 
budget which have been forced on the coun- 
try, such as the $400,000,000 aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and other expenditures during this 
fiscal year which could not have been antici- 
pated. Just how well the Republican ma- 
jority has been able to reduce expenditures 
is something no one can say until the last day 
of June 1948, when fiscal 1948 will have 
closed. It will be interesting then to see 
what the actual results are. 

I desire to condemn in a most vigorous 
way the slipshod and carefree methods that 
have been used by the Republican-controlled 
Congress in vain atttempts to reduce the 
President's budget. In my 12 years of expe- 
rience in the Congress, I have never seen a 
ty bearing great responsibiities of power 
in a free government use such unfair and 
irresponsible methods, in order to attain a 
political objective. I boldly assert that such 
tactics are not in keeping with, and are far 
beneath, the dignity and the integrity of 
this deliberative body. I deplore the Jjug- 
gling of figures as a means of fooling the 
American people. In the end, they shall 
know the truth 

A Republican alibi which I wish to punc- 
ture with an 8-inch shell is found in the 
repeated assertions of the majority that their 
failure to reduce the expenditures according 
to the Republican schedule was because the 
Democratic Party and the agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government refused 
to cooperate with them, This position is 
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tenuous and wholly indefensible. We have 
seen Republican Members of the Senate in- 
terested in reclamation, irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and the general agricultural program, 
fight desperately alongside of Democrats to 
restore appropriations reduced by the House 
of Representatives. They conveniently for- 
got thelr economy pledge 

This fallacious argument is further sub- 
ject to a bit or deflation. The American 
people must remember that in the Eightieth 
Congress, the Republicans have had the ma- 
jority of votes in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the United States Senate. The 
Republicans have had the power to make 
any reduction of expenditures they believed 
to be wise. They could cut expenditures 
based upon facts or upon arbitrary whim and 
caprice, but regardless of what course they 
pursued the people will remember always 
that they had the power to do what they 
say they could not do. 

The American people will also judge the 
actions of the majority in this Congress by 
the high standards our citizens have always 
demanded of those with whom they do busi- 
ness. Let a businessman indulge in ques- 
tionable practices, and he will soon find his 
customers leaving him to deal with a more 


responsible competitor. Let a business con- 
cern juggle its figures and employ phony 
bookkeeping transactions to make its profits 
appear more attractive or its assets more 
valuable, and the American public will soon 
withdraw its support through investments 
The American people’s inherent sense of 
sound, above-the-board business practices, 
and their refusal to tolerate violation of 
those practices, are largely responsible for the 
solid foundation on which American business 
rests today. 

We may be sure that the people of this 
country want and demand that their own 
business concern—the government of their 
country—be operated on the same honest, 
straightforward standards they require of 
others. And when the final figures on the 
fiscal gymnastics of the majority in this ses- 
sion of Congress are analyzed, the stockhold- 
ers in the United States Government, who 
are the citizens of this Republic, will expe- 
rience a feeling of shock and outrage because 
of what they will consider the violation of 
their business code of honor. 

For their information, I am placing in the 
ReEcorD now a table of figures which show 
plainly the failure of Republican bookkeep- 
ing and Republican promise-keeping: 


The true story of appropriations for the fiscal year 1948 
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Treasury, Post Office ........... $4, 009, 123, 500 | $3, 216, 509, 450 | $882, °' 1, 050 $803, 200, 000 $79, 414, 050 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
customary in the closing days of Con- 
gress to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a brief summary of what has hap- 
pened during that Congress. 

The real yardstick of the achieve- 
ments of this Congress is not entirely 
that of the things done but of what 
things it has left undone. 

I, therefore, request that to cover the 
entire record the following digest of hap- 
penings in the Ejightieth Congress be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 





There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Eightieth Congress, under Republican 
leadership, has been one fraught with inter- 
party strife, yet at the same time with over- 
riding tones of international crises, of world 
shattering events and decisions. 

The foreign policy of the United States was 
given direction by President Truman in a 
series of important messages to the Congress 
beginning with the foreign affairs section of 
his state of the Union message. 

In these he mapped a program of co- 
operation with other countries for the re- 
habilitation of the war-torn nations of 
Europe and Asia; and for relief to the peo- 
ples of those areas suffering from starvation 
and the lack of machines and economic 
ability to help themselves out of their 
misery. 

Specifically in a special message on Feb- 
ruary 21 the President asked for $350,000,000 
“to assist in completing the great task of 
bringing relief from the ravages of the war 
to the people of the liberated countries.” 

Then on March 12, President Truman ap- 
peared before the Congress in person and 
stated that the foreign policy and national 
security of the country were involved in a 
Particularly grave situation. 
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Per ssion was asked rican civil and 
y per nel be detailed at the re- 
iest of these nat ; to supervise recon- 
ruction and assist in the gigantic job 
On February 24 he urged that the Congress 
ithorize the United States to become a 
member of the Internat 1al Refugee Organ- 
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ward solv iblem of dis- 
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al message to the Congress 


n to make it possible for a substantial 
mber of displaced pe ns to enter our 
own country as emigrant 


DOMESTIC 
President’s program of constructive 
o prom p and economic re- 

very abroad was paralleled by a domestic 
gram to continue our strength and pros- 
perity at home. In his the Union 
and subsequent communications to 
the President emphasized the 


PROGRAM 


ite peace 


state of 
nessage 


the Congress, 


need to continue high production, high em- 
ployment, and fair prices 


In the state of the Union message the 
President called for: 

1. Promotion of greater harmony between 

bor and management 

2. Restriction of monopoly and unfair 
business practices; assistance to small busi- 
and the promotion of the free com- 
petitive system of private enterprise. 
3. Continuation ol aggressive 
home construction 
4. The balancing of the budget in the next 
fiscal year, and the achieving of a substan- 
tial surplus to be applied to the reduction 
of the public debt 
5. Protection of a fair level 
farmers in postwar agriculture. 

6. A law to provide adequate medical care 
to all who need it—not as charity but on the 
basis of payments made by the beneficiaries 
of the program 

7. The establishment 
Department of Welfare 

8. The development of the great river sys- 
tems of America to contribute to the increase 
of the national wealth. 

9. The establishment of a single Depart- 
ment of National Defense 

These policies were followed up by the 
President's first Econ > Report sent to the 
Congress on January 8. This embodied five 
major short-range recommendations for im- 
mediate Government action: 

1, The continuance existing taxes 
business and individual inc 

2. The reduction of 
promptly as Treasu 
available. 

3. The continuance of rent control and the 
enactment of a comprehensive-housing pro- 
gram. 

4. The raising of 
the extension of c 
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posed by me Members of Congre who 
felt that the United States was giving too 
much in mone exhausted Europe 
The Senate voted the $350,000,000; the House 
sought to cut the sum to $200,000 0, 
finally agreed to the original figure 

The Greek-Turkish aid bill drew fire from 
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United Nation After bitter debate, th 
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House 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT HARMONY 
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Taft-Hartley I r Act which fails to meet 
the test fa 1 labor bill. 
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permanent farm welfare be set before the 
guarantees expire 
Ihe Congress did not even consider any 
long-range or permanent farm legislation. 
The Presigent, in his economic report, 
stated “The soil is one of the most valuable 
economic assets of the Nation. Most effec- 
tive utilization and conservation of this re- 
source should be an important aim of the 
agricultural program of the Government.” 
The Congress passed no affirmative legisla- 
tion relative to soil conservation, rather re- 
duced appropriations for operation of the 
il conservation service by $5,000,000 and the 
appropriation for the conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources by $73,000,000. 
The Congress also reduced the appropria- 
tion for the school-lunch program. 
ADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE 
he President asked for a law to provide 
adequate medical care for all of the Nation, 
not as charity but on a pay-as-you-go plan. 
Senator Tart sidetracked hearings on such 
a bill to give precedence to his own program 
for Federal health care on a charity basis 
only to those who would give a pauper’s oath. 
Neither bill has been reported out of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
The President asked for the establishment 
of a well-integrated Department of Public 
Welfare. This bill was reported in the Sen- 
ate but there was no further action on this 
important proposal 
DEVELOP RIVER SYSTEMS 
The President called for the development 
of the great river systems of America to pre- 
vent the terrible wastage of floods and ero- 
sion, and at the same time to contribute to 
the increase of the national wealth. Al- 
though some appropriations were made to 
continue flood-control projects heretofore 
authorized, no action was taken by the Con- 
gress on the broader program of flood con- 
trol and river development, as recommended 
in the President's state of the Union mes- 
sage and in his special message to Congress 
following the disastrous floods in the Middle 
Wes 
UNIFIED ARMED FORCES 
After prolonged debate, the Eightieth Con- 
gress passed the bill requested by the Presi- 
dent to set up a single Department of Na- 
nal Defense. However, Congress failed to 
on the President's other major national 
defense proposal for universal military 
training 
MINIMUM WAGE 
Proposals to raise the floor under wages 
from 40 cents to 65 cents per hour and to 
widen the coverage to protect additional mil- 
lions of workers were bottled up in com- 
mittee. 
INCREASE IN SOCIAL-SECURITY BENEFITS 


The President urged Congress to take steps 
to revise payments under the social-security 
system. He also urged that benefits under 
the old-age and survivor's insurance system 
be adjusted. These measures, the President 
stated, were necessary to alleviate real hard- 
ship which has been aggravated by increases 
in the cost of living. 

MILITARY COOPERATION 


No action was taken on legislation to au- 
thorize further cooperation with other Amer- 
ican countries in military matters, including 
standardization of equipment, military or- 
ganization, and training methods. 

The all-important matter of Federal aid to 
States for educational standards was given 
very little consideration by the Republican 
Congress. 





BUDGET 


In a burst of enthusiasm, generated by 
their victory at the polls last November, the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives 
said they would reduce the President's budget 
by $6,000,000,000. The Republican Senate said 
they would reduce it by $4,500,000,000. Up 





to this time they have not been able to com- 
pose their differences. 

Senator Rosert A. Tart, chairman of the 
Republican policy committee in the Sen- 
ate, in a speech to the Ohio Republican State 
Committee delivered January 31, 1947, stated 
that the total reduction of expenses below 
the President’s figures would be $3,000,000,- 
000. (See New York Times, August 1, 1947, 
p. 8.) 


The true story of appropriations for the fiscal year 1948 
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Congressman JOHN TaBER, chairman of t} 
House Appropriations Committee, in a radi 
address over the National Broadcasting Cc 
network August 1, 1947, set the reduction a: 
$4,400,000,000. (Delivered over NBC, 10:4 
p. m., August 1, 1947.) 

In fact, the reduction is approximate 
$1,000,000,000 and will probably be less whe 
final reports are made. I submit the follow 
ing statement on appropriations: 
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Gov rnment corporations. o all £0, 137,00 | =. 5, 040, 000 | 15, 097, 500 |.... 
Supplemental g 34, 500, 000 35, £00, 000 |..... ne 
Supplemental Appropriation Act 1, 925, 683, 82: 1, 658, 802, 197 266, 881, 626 | 
Second Supplemental! Appropriation 
Act shade - 220, 870, 100 106, 695, 104 114, 175, OOC | 
Permanent appropriation (less agri- | 
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' 

The broad domestic issues show that the 
Eightieth Congress has painted a sorry pic- 
ture of partisanship, of subservience to spe- 
cial interests, ignoring the needs of the mass 
of people 

The record of what was not done takes on 
increased importance viewed in this light. 
It shows a cruel philosophy of political selec- 
tivity which has carefully held up all legisla- 
tive action affecting human-welfare programs 
to provide ammunition for next year’s politi- 
cal campaigns. The bible of the ultracon- 
servative Republicans, the New York Herald 
Tribune, recounts this cynical] philosophy in 
its issue of July 21. There is described the 
entire plan to subvert the welfare of the 
people to partisan politics. 





Statement Regarding Lack of Cooperation 
of Treasury Department in Removing 
Tax Obstacles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing correspondence demonstrates the 
difficulty the Committee on Ways and 
Means is having in getting cooperation 
from the Treasury Department in its 
efforts to remove tax obstacles and tax 
deterrents. Some of these tax obstacles 
are created by Treasury decisions and 
rulings which continue the _ policies 
of Morgenthau. One of the most strik- 
ing examples of this is Treasury De- 
cision 5507 issued on April 12, 1946, re- 
lating to stock options granted by an 
employer to his employee. This Treas- 
ury decision requires the employee to re- 
port as ordinary income, at the time 
the option is exercised the difference 
between the option price and the fair 


| 


market value of the stock on the date of 
purchase, even though the option was 
given to enable the employee to have a 
stake in the business. This defeats thi 
purpose for which the option was given, 
as in many cases, the employee is com- 
pelled to sell the stock thus acquired t 
pay his individual income tax. 

So many Members of Congress havi 
been concerned about this stock-option 
problem and so many of them hav 
spoken to me, and other members of 
our committee about it that I submit 
the entire exchange of correspondence 
between the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the Treas- 
ury Department, as a matter of courtesy 
to them. 

Under date of February 7, 1947, I wrot« 
the Secretary of the Treasury as fol- 
lows: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1947. 
Hon, JOHN W. SNYDER, . 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrRETARY: I have had consid- 
erable complaint about Treasury Decision 
5507, relating to stock options. The general 
complaint is that this Treasury decision is 
killing management incentive by requiring 
the employee to pay a tax at the time he 
acquires the stock through the exercise of 
the option instead of at the time the stock 
is sold. This defeats the very purpose for 
which the option was given; that is, to en- 
able the employee to acquire an interest in 
the business, for, in many cases, the employee 
has to sell the stock to pay the tax. 

I had this matter up with Mr. Stam of the 
joint congressional staff some time ago, and 
he informed me that under date of November 
20, 1946, Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Gardner was advised of this situation. A 
copy of Mr. Stam’s letter is enclosed. 

Up to the present time, no action has been 
taken toward ameliorating the disastrous 
effect of this Treasury decision. I will ap- 
preciate it if you could have some one in the 
Department give immediate consideraiion to 
this problem, as it is highly important that 
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escape from tax in at least two types of 
cases: (a) where the option is exercised and 
the securities are transferred by gift, and 
(b) where the option is exercised and the 
securities are held until death. This prob- 
em could be overcome by providing that a 
taxable sale or exchange shall be deemed to 
occur when the securities are transferred 
by gift or when the optionee dies possessed 
of the securities 
4 The suggested revision would deny any 
deduction to the corporation. To provide 
r a deduction to the corporation under the 
ested revision would present severe prac- 
tical problems since the compensation would 
10t be deemed to arise until the securities 


vere sold and that might not be until many 

irs after the exercise and after the em- 
ployee has leit the employer's firm. 

Other alternative methods for treating In- 

1e derived from stock options include the 


following 


A. Provide that income in the nature of 


compensation would be realized in the year 
of exercise of the option to the extent of the 
difference between fair market value at the 


time of exercise and the option price, but 
that the tax on such income would be post- 
poned until sale or other disposition of the 
stock; any increase or decrease in value of 
the stock after exercise of the option would 
be a capital gain or loss realizable at the time 
of sale or other disposition of the stock 
This plan would be similar to the one dis- 
cussed above, and raises the same consid- 
erations and problems, except that it avoids 
eparture from the present rule that the 
compensation is measured at the time of ex- 
ercise of the option, and might make pos- 
sible allowance of a deduction to the em- 
ployer without the same administrative prob- 
lems. It would meet the problem of pay- 
ment of tax by deferring it until the time 
of sale 

B. Provide that income derived from the 
exercise of a stock option is to be treated 
as a capital gain or loss to the extent of 
the difference between the option price and 
fair market value at the time of sale or other 
disposition of the stock. This plan raises 
some of he considerations and problems dis- 
cussed under the first plan. In addition, the 
entire amount of the income is treated as 
capital gain or loss making available the 
special limitations on recognition and rates 
applied to long-term capital gains and losses 


Under date of June 5, 1947, I replied to 
the Under Secretary’s letter of June 3 
1947, as follows: 

June 5, 1947 
Hon. A. L. M. WIGGINs, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WicGINS: In response to my tele- 
phone conversation of June 3, 1947, I am in 
receipt of your letter of the same date. I re- 
gret to find that your letter of June 3, 1947, 
does not comply with my understanding of 
what you promised to submit tc me 

You will recall that I wrote to you as early 
as February 7, 1947, in regard to this matter, 
pointing out that Treasury Decision 5507 was 
killing management incentive and that no 
action had been taken by the Treasury De- 
partment toward ameliorating the disastrous 
effect of this Treasury decision. Under date 
of February 12, 1947, you acknowledged re- 
ceipt of my letter and advised me that “a 
more definite reply is in process of prepara- 
tion and that you may expect to hear from us 
somewhat in detail in the relatively near 
future.” This is now June 5, and the only 
answer which I have received is the unsatis- 
factory one of June 3, 1947, which was 
prompted by my telephone conversation of 
that date. I do not see how it will be possible 
for the Congress to cooperate with the Treas- 
ury if the Treasury does not furnish such in- 
formation more promptly. The country is 
crying for relief from unjust Treasury regu- 
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lations, and it is important that we determine 
now whether such relief can be granted with- 
out legislation. 

If the Treasury is of the opinion that Treas- 
ury Decision 5507 follows correctly the present 
law as interpreted by the Supreme Court, I 
wish to be furnished with a copy of the opin- 
ion of your general counsel upon which that 
conclusion is based. If, as you indicated in 
your telephone conversation with me, you are 
also relying upon an opinion furnished you 
by Mr. Fred Morrison, an outside attorney, I 
feel that we are entitled to a copy of that 
opinion also. 

Since I have received numerous complaints 
from outside attorneys that Treasury Deci- 
sion 5507 is contrary to both statutory and 
decision law, and Mr. Stam, counsel for the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, has also advised me to that effect, it is 
important that I receive these opinions at 
once so that we may determine whether they 
have any sound legal basis. 

Hoping that you will give immediate per- 
sonal consideration to this matter, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
HAROLD KNUTSON. 


Under date of June 23, 1947, I received 
the following communication from the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 23, 1947. 
Hon. HaroLtp KNUTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made 
to your letter of June 5, 1947, relating to 
employee stock options. 

I regret that in your opinion our letter 
to you of June 3, 1947, did not constitute 
a detailed reply to your inquiry with re- 
spect to Treasury Decision 5507. As indi- 
cated to you, it is the view of this Depart- 
ment that Treasury Decision 5507 follows 
correctly the present law as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. 

It is not the general procedure of this 
Department for the General Counsel to pre- 
pare a formal opinion with respect to each 
regulation promulgated, and accordingly, no 
such opinion had been prepared on Treas- 
ury Decision 5507. The policy reflected in 
that regulation is the result of conferences 
and extensive consideration of the statute, 
regulations, and Supreme Court and lower- 
court decisions. Of course, particular at- 
tention was paid to the Supreme Court's 
decision in Commissioner v. Smith, which 
is the only opinion of that court on em- 
ployee stock options and which upholds the 
taxation as compensation of income realized 
upon the exercise of such option. The im- 
portance of the Smith case in the field of 
tax law on employee stock options was re- 
cently attested to by the Tax Court in its 
statement that the Smith case has rendered 
previous decisions on the subject obsolete. 
Van Dusen (8 T. C. No. 47). These previous 
cases date almost entirely since 1938. As 
you know, Treasury Decision 5507 reestab- 
lishes the rules with respect to employee 
stock options which were in effect from 1923 
to 1939. 

In our view Treasury Decision 5507 cor- 
rectly interprets the applicable law. We 
find it difficult therefore to understand the 
basis upon which Mr. Stam advised you that 
Treasury Decision 5507 was contrary to both 
statutory and decision law. 

Our job is to make administrative decisions 
based on the laws passed by Congress and 
it is naturally difficult in some cases to de- 
termine just what the application of the law 
should be. You indicate that Treasury De- 
cision 5507 is “killing management incentive” 
and is having a “disastrous effect.” Whether 
or not your conclusion can be supported, I 
think you will agree that an executive de- 


partment should not attempt to construe a 
law to accomplish a social or economic ob- 
jective, no matter how desirable such objec- 
tive might be. It should stick to the law 
as it interprets it. If we should make a mis- 
take in the application of a law in a particu- 
lar tax matter, the taypayer can secure a 
reversal of our position through the courts 
If Treasury Decision 5507 is wrong, taxpayers 
have full recourse to the courts to have it 
reversed. 

On account of your and my keen interest 
in this subject, I have secured informal legal 
opinions on Treasury Decision 5507 from 
competent tax attorneys outside the Govern- 
ment. They concur in the correctness of th« 
position of the Treasury Department. In ad- 
dition, I have before me a copy of a letter 
from the dean of one of the foremost law 
schools in America, who says, “I really da 
not see how it is possible to give a stock 
option to an executive which is not avail- 
able to anyone e!se, without its being com- 
pensation.” 

Frankly, I am trying to find a legislative 
formula that would be helpful in utilizing 
stock options, but up to now I have not been 
successful. If you or Mr. Stam have any 
ideas on the legislative approach, I would 
be delighted to have them. However, I am 
convinced that the Treasury can take n 
other position under present laws than it 
has taken under Treasury Decision 5507. 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. M. WicGINs, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


Under date of July 14, 1947, I replied 
to the Under Secretary, as follows: 


JULY 14, 1947 
Hon. A. L. M. WIGcINs, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WIGGINS: Your letter of June 23 
1947, is very disturbing to me, since it ap- 
pears that you are being influenced in your 
decisions by erroneous legal advice. It is 
highly important, if we are to accomplish 
any real and fundamental results in tax 
reform that the Treasury discontinue its 
practice of making law by regulation I 
realize, of course, that you were not with the 
Treasury when Treasury Decision 5507 was 
promulgated. However, it is a real disap- 
pointment to me that ycu are not taking 
any steps to correct this unfortunate admin- 
istrative practice but are actually endorsing 
and ratifying it. 

You state that the policy reflected in 
‘Treasury Decision 5507 was the result of con- 
ferences and extensive consiceration of the 
statute, regulations, and Supreme Court and 
lower court decisions, but that your general 
counsel did not prepare any formal opinion 
with respect to this regulation. I believe it 
is most unfortunate that your general coun- 
sel did not prepare such an opinion in view 
of the disastrous effect of such a regulation 
upon our economy. 

In tracing the policy behind Treasury De- 
cision 5507, I think we should start with the 
regulation which was applied by the Supreme 
Court in the Smith case, the only opinion by 
that court on stock options, and which was 
decided on February 26, 1945. In that case 
Smith, an employee of the Western Cooper- 
age Co. had received an option from that 
company to purchase shares of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., the management of 
which was taken over by Western pursuant 
to a plan of reorganization. Under West- 
ern’s contract with Hawley, Western was to 
receive specified amounts of Hawley’s capi- 
tal stock as compensation for services ren- 
dered when the amount of Hawley’s indebted- 
ness had been reduced by a certain amount 
The Tax Court found from the option itself, 
the resolution of Western's board of direc- 
tors, and from petitioner’s own testimony 
that Western gave the option to purchase as 
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“(b) The Bureau of Internal Revenue (in- 
cluding the assistant general counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue), executive de- 
partments, boards, bureaus, agencies, inde- 
pendent establishments and instrumentali- 
rized and directed to furnish 
such information, suggestions, data, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation or 
to the chief of staff of such Joint committee, 


ties are auth 


upon request made pursuant to this tion.” 
By virtue of the authority vested in me 
under the above-quoted section of law, I 


hereby request that the following informa- 
tion, suggestions, data, estimates, and sta- 
tistics be furnished directly to me at room 
1111, New House Office Building, within 2 
days from the date of this request: 

1. All preliminary or original drafts con- 
sidered in the preparation of Treasury De- 
cision 5507, including memoranda and opin- 
ions by the former chief counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Robert Schulman, and others of the 
chief counsel's office 

2. Informal opinion of Mr. Fred Morrison. 

3. The letter of the dean of the law school 
upon which you seem to rely 

SAROLD KNUTSON, 
Chairman. 


Under date of July 16, 1947, the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury advised me as 
follows: 


JULY 16, 1947. 


Hon. Harotp KNUTSON, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Tazation, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that it is 
impossible to comply with your request for 
certain data within the 48-hour limit set 
by your letter of July 14. 

I find that the discussions that resulted 
in Treasury Decision 5507 went on over a 
period of many months and that most of 
the conferences were in the nature of dis- 
cussions of which no minutes were kept. 

I am having the files looked up in order 
to get together whatever material may have 
any bearing on the policy decision of the 
Treasury Department, and I will commu- 
nicate with you just as promptly as possible 
after this material is assembled. 

In the meantime, I can reply to items 2 
and 3 of your request. 

Informal opinion of Mr. Fred Morrison: 
This opinion was a personal matter at my 
request. It was given to me over the tele- 
phone, and I have no written communication 
from Mr. Morrison on the sutject. 

The letter of the dean of the Harvard Law 
School: This was a photostatic copy of a 
letter from Dean Erwin N. Griswold to a 
friend of his, and it is not an official docu- 
ment of the Treasury Department. However, 
I have secured the permission of Dean Gris- 
wold to furnish you a copy of his letter, 
which is enclosed. 

I will reply to your letter and your request 
in item 1 as promptly as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
A, L. M. Wiccrns, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
[Enclosure | 
Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERsITY, 
. OFFICE OF THE DEAN, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 22, 1947. 
PETER MILLER, Esq. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: I want to thank you for 
sending me a reprint of your note on Treas- 
ury Decision 5507. 

I have read this with much interest, and 
am especially glad to have the reprint for 
my tax file, 

Your discussion seems to me both sound 
and helpful. It is quite a fashion among 
taxpayers and their lawyers to be very sour 
about Treasury Decision 5807. I have not 


been able to get over the feeling that this 
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is primarily a reflection of their disappoint- 
ment at having a nice tax-avoidance scheme 
snatched out of their hands. I know that 
tax rates are high, and that is probably too 
bad. But as long as rates are high, they 
ought to be high for everyone. I have never 
seen any particular reason why the class of 
business managers should be the recipients 
of low tax rates which are not available to 
other persons. 

My own thought has been that the old 
regulation, which made the test turn on the 
existence of compensation, was a little like 
repealing the law of gravity. I really do not 
see how it is possible to give a stock option 
to an executive which is not available to 
anyone else, without its being compensation. 
If that is really true, and I think it is, then 
there really can be no objection to Treasury 
Decision 5507. 

Very truly yours, 
ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, 
Dean. 


Under date of July 18, 1947, I again 
wrote to the Under Secretary, as follows: 
JULY 18, 1947. 
Hon. A. L. M. WicGrINs, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WiccrIns: I am in receipt of your 
letter of July 16, 1947, in which you state 
that you are having the files on Treasury De- 
cision 6597 looked up, in order to get to- 
gether whatever material may have any bear- 
ing on the policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the promulgation of that Treasury 
decision, and that you will communicate with 
me just as promptly as possible after this 
material is assembled. I hope that you will 
give this matter ,our immediate attention, 
so I can receive this material early next week. 

In the meantime, I would like to have, be- 
fore the close of business on Monday, July 
21, 1947, copies of the oricinal drafts of regu- 
lations 5507 which were prepared in the office 
of the chief counsel for the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and sent to the Treasury, to- 
gether with any memorandum from Mr. 
Wenchel, chief counsel, or Mr. Schulman, 
his assistant, relating to this matter. I am 
sure that if you will contact the chief coun- 
sel's office, you can get this material promptly 
and it is important that I receive it before 5 
o'clock, Monday, July 21. 

I note from your statement that you have 
no written communication from Mr. Fred 
Morrison, relating to this matter. Of course, 
if you have no written communication from 
Mr. Morrison, you cannot furnish me with 
one, but both Senator MILLIKIN and myself, 
from our conversations with you, had the dis- 
tinct impression that you had an exhaustive 
lega! opinion from Mr. Morrison on this point. 
An off-the-cuff telephone conversation is cer- 
tainly no legal basis for supporting Treasury 
Decision 5507. 

I also note that you have no article from a 
law-school dean, but only a letter written by 
Dean Griswold, of the Harvard Law School, to 
Mr. Peter Miller, of New Haven, Conn. Dean 
Griswold, whom I understand was assistant 
to Mr. Randolph Paul when he was in the 
Treasury Department, states that “I really do 
not see how it is possible to give stock option 
to an executive which is not available to any- 
one else, without its being ‘compensation.’” 
Others in the past have shared the same 
view and actually persuaded the Treasury to 
adopt a regulation to that effect prior to 1939. 
However, as pointed out by the Government 
in its brief in the Smith case, the Treasury 
was compelled to amend this regulation so 
that it would conform to judicial decisions. 
Obviously, Mr. Griswold is only expressing his 
own personal view of what he would like the 
law ta be, 

I am disturbed by the statement in Dean 
Griswold’s letter to the effect that taxpayers 
and their lawyers are sour about Treasury De- 
cision 5507 because “this is primarily a reflec- 





tion of their disappointment at having a nice 
tax-avoidance scheme snatched out of their 
hands” and his statement that “I have never 
seen any particular reason why the class of 
business managers should be the recipients of 
low tax rates which are not available to other 
persons.” This is the same view which I fear 
is shared by those in the Treasury who p: 
mulgated Treasury Decision 5507. It is cer. 
tainly contrary to the views expressed both by 
you and by the Secretary that stock options 
should be encouraged as a form of munoge- 
ment incentive. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your 
prompt attention, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
HAROLD KNUTSON 


Under date of July 21, 1947, the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury wrote to m 
as follows: 


> 


JULY 21, 1947 
Hon. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Chatrman, Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, 
New House Office Buildtng, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KNutTsoNn: Agreeable with you 
request of July 18, I am enclosing photost 
copies of the original draft of regulati 
5507, which was prepared in the office of the 
Chief Counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and sent to the Treasury, together 
with a memorandum from Mr. Wenchel, 
Chief Counsel, relating to this matter; also 
IT 3795 

I am assured both by the office of the Chief 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and of the General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department that there was no preliminary 
draft of this Treasury decision prepared in 
either office. 

For your information, I find that the de- 
cision on Treasury Decision 5507 was reached 
in the office of the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. O. Max Gardner, on Friday, 
April 5, 1946, at which were present Under 
Secretary Gardner, General Counsel O'Con- 
nell, Commissioner Nunan, Chief Counse! of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue Mr. Wenchel, 
and the Tax Legislative Counsel, Mr. Surrey. 
So far as I can learn, the decision on Treas- 
ury Decision 5507 was unanimous in this 
group 

As I have indicated to you before, I am 
convinced that Treasury Decision 5507 rep- 
resents the legal application of the law, even 
though I think it desirable that there should 
be some change in the treatment of stock 
options. I am clearly convinced that this 
can be done properly only through legislative 
enactment. I will be glad to cooperate with 
you and your staff toward that objective 

I will be glad at any time to discuss the 
stock option problem with you further or 
your Chief of Staff or to have either of you 
discuss the matter with any of the men in 
the Treasury, including the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue or to arrange conference 
with any group you may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. M. WiGcINs, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


| Enelosure | 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 9, 1946. 
In re employee stock options. 
To Mr. Garpner, Mr. O’Connett, Mr. NuNAN, 
Mr. Surrey: 

Conformity with the conclusions reached 
in the conference held in Mr. Gardner's 
office on Friday, April 5, 1946, I have prepared 
and am submitting a proposed Treasury de- 
cision, regarding the income-tax conse- 
quences of employee stock options, amend- 
ting section 29.22 (a)-1 of regulations 111, 
and a proposed {. T. setting forth the in- 
terpretations which will be made by the 
Bureay in its administration of the proposed 
Treasury decision. 
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proposed Treasury decision amends the 
lations to go back to the rule which was 
effect prior to the Tax Court’s decision 
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: N 22 (a). Gross INCOME GENERAL 
DEFINITION 





1: What included in gross 
income (Also sec. 23 (a), sec. 29.23 (a) -6; 
sec. 23 (e), sec. 29.23 (e)-1—1946—8-12295, 
I. T. 3795) ) 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
Treatment for Federal income-tax pur- 
es of the granting to an employee of an 
n to purchase stock of the employer 
corporation, or an affiliate of the employer 
corporation, and the subsequent exercise, 
transfer, or lapse of such an option 
Advice has been requested as to the in- 
come-tax consequences which attach to the 
granting to an employee of an option to 
P purchase stock of the employer corporation, 
or of an affiliate of the employer corporation 
as set forth in section 141 (d) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and the subsequent exer- 
cise, transfer, or lapse of such an option 

Section 22 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code includes in an employee’s taxable in- 
come any economic or financial benefit con- 
ferred on him as compensation, whatever the 
form or mode by which it is effected. (Cum- 
oner v. Smith ((1945) 32 
Old Colony Trust Company v. Commissioner, 
((1929) 279 U. S. 716).) 

Section 29.22 (a)-1 of regulations 111, as 
mended by Treasury Decision 5507, ap- 
proved April 12, 1946, applies to options 

ranted to employees on or after February 
26, 1945, the date of the Supreme Court's 
decision in Commissioner v. Smith, supra, 
and provides in part as follows: 

“If property is transferred by an employer 
to an employee for an amount less than its 
I ther the 
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fair market value, regardless of W 
transfer is in the form of a sale or lange, 
the difference between the amount paid for 
the property and the amount of its fair 
market value is in the nature of compensa- 
tion and shall be included in the gross in- 
come of the employee. In computing the 
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au rity contained in sections 62 and 3791 
‘ the Internal Revenue Code (53 Stat. 32, 
467.26 U. S. C. 62, 3791).) 
JOSEPH D. NUNAN, 
Ce ioner of Internal Revenue. 
ed: April 12, 1946 
PH J. O'CONNELL, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
Filed with the Fed 1 Register, April 12, 
11:42 a. m ral Register Series No 
Mr. Speaker, t material submitted 
by the Uncer Secretary in his letter of 
1, 1947, was of no assistance in de- 
{ nin position of the chief coun- 
d the Commissioner of Internal 
Qn nue in ré d to this matter, since 
it \ material submitted after the 
1 ury re ved its decision on Treas- 
ury Decision 5507 and was prepared to 


corry out that decision. 
The Under Secretary of the Treasury 
h reed to permit the staff to exam- 
ine the Bureau file to ascertain the views 
counsel and the Commis- 
rr as to Treasury Decision 5507, and 


the staff is now making such an exam- 
ination. However, I have not as yet re- 
ceived any communication from the 

Secretary of the Treasury in re- 


Ua ler 
sponse to my letter of July 14, 1947, call- 
j aitention to the misstatements con- 
t d in his letter of June 23, 1947, and 
reauesting that Treasury Decision 5507 
be reconsidered and made to conform to 
] In the meantime, the country is 
forced to suffer from this unsound ad- 
ministrative policy of interfering with 
management incentive. 

So long e* the soak-the-rich and so- 
cial-reform policies of Morgenthau con- 
tinue to dominate the views of the Treas- 
ury it is impossible for the committee to 
secure any real cooperation from that 
source. 





If There Is Any Doubt That the German 
Cartel Conspirators Who Financed and 
Are Responsible for World War II Are 
Beivg Aided by Great Britain and Some 
of Our Own Financiers and Industrial- 
ists—These Facts Will Dispel All 
Doubts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1947 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, if there 
be the slightest dcubt im the mind of any- 
one that there is a sympathy of interests, 
a tie-up and secret collusion, between the 
British financial and industrialist lords 
and the German cartelists, Junkers, and 
militaristic officials, I most respectfully 
urge the reading of a recent release from 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, Inc., an organization composed 
of Americans with patriotic devotion to 
the best interests of America, not only 
today but in the future. 

After reading this straight-forward, 
hard-hitting statement, which names 


names and documents its case, no one 
can any longer fail to understand why, 
in the British zone of occupation of Ger- 
many, only 7 percent of the military po- 
tential for war has been dismantled, in 
spite of the Potsdam agreement. 

It will make you wonder, too, if some 
of the officials of our own State Depart- 
ment have not been unduly influenced 
by the shrewd and conniving British dip- 
lomats who are cooperating with and 
aiding in the rebuilding of a strong Ger- 
man industry for the benefit of these 
dangerous cartelists. 

READ HOW THE NAZI HITLER LEADERS ARE BEING 
REWARDED INSTEAD OF PUNISHED BY GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND PLACED IN THE MOST IMPORTANT 
POSITIONS IN THE REVIVING GERMAN CARTEL 
INDUSTRIES 
The golden threads of avarice which 

held together the German, British, 

American, Dutch, Belgian, Spanish, and 

other great monopolies have not been 

broken by World War II. European and 

English financial interests still hold, one 

way or another, their own investments 

in the cartels, just as they still hold their 
large interests in the many American 
industrial securities. 

Why are our own American industrial- 
ists and financiers so much interested, 
as Mr. Hoover urges, in the reestablish- 
ment of German industry? Why are the 
Du Ponts, International Telephone, 
Standard Oil, General Electric, and 
others so anxious to cooperate with Ger- 
man industry, and to win over the Ameri- 
can military government—and indeed 
the American home Government—to a 
policy of industrial rehabilitation and 
prosperity for Germany? 

WILL GERMANY BE GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY TO 

PREPARE FOR A THIRD WORLD WAR? 


Can it be that these great interests 
have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing from the holocaust of three 
world wars; that their policy still is one 
of rule or ruin, in opposition to‘ cur 
Government’s declared policy of estab- 
lishing and maintaining world peace? 

Are these vast economic aggregations, 
their absolute powers in the economic 
sphere limited only by the political re- 
straints of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, determined once more to give 
the German cartels the opportunity of 
precipitating another terrible world war 
from which our civilization can never 
hope to recover? 

And, Mr. Speaker, most important of 
all, are we so blind to the true interests 
of the American people that we shall 
permit that to happen? 

I am now inserting the news release 
of which I have spoken, which names 
and describes the dangerous Nazis who 
still remain in positions of power in Ger- 
many, and tells what those positions are. 

It warns of the dangers to the future 
of the world and of our own American 
security if they are allowed to remain 
in those positions. Mr. Speaker, what 
are we in the Congress of the United 
States going to do about this situation? 

Wuy Do Nazis REMAIN IN CHARGE? 

The new American directive on policy to- 
ward Germany and the forthcoming meet- 
ing of United States and British representa- 
tives in Washington to elaborate a final pro- 
gram for the rebuilding of Germany's eco- 
nomic power brought forth a sharp warning 
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(This Treasury decision is issued under the 


from C. Monteith Gilpin, secretary, the So 
ciety for the Prevention of World War III, on 
the continuation of notorious Nazis and for- 
mer Hitler supporters in Key positions in th« 
German economy today. 

Mr. Gilpin stated that these Nazis not 
only remain in strategic control of German 
industry but are also part of those elemen 
seeking to preserve Germany's industrial wa: 
potential. 

“It is they,” Mr. Gilpin pointed out, ‘wh« 
are instrumental in the concoction of the 
myth that the perpetuation of German eco- 
nomic might is the most essential ingredient 
in any plan for the rehabilitation of Eurc 

“It is they who have continually and delib- 
erately defied, mismanaged and sabotaged the 
Allied program On economic disarmament, 
hoping that after they have made a mess of 
the program, the Allies would rush in and 
underwrite the revival of Germany’s indus- 
trial war potential on the allegation that 
Potsdam was no longer workable.” 

Mr. Gilpin stated that the society has re- 
peatedly asked the Government the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Why do we permit the continuation of 
these Nazis in key political and economic po- 
sitions? 

2. Why do we permit the Germans to sab- 
otage the production of coal in the Ruhr 
which is now less than one-half of the pre- 
war level production? 

3. Why don't we help in the reconstruction 
of Europe by seeing to it that Germany's 
victims receive immediate delivery of the 
1,557 plants earmarked for reparations, but 
of which only 6 complete ones have been 
transferred as of February 1947? 

4. Why do we want to maintain Germany's 
economic mastery over Europe? 

Mr. Gilpin stated that the scciety remains 
firmly opposed to any rise in German steel 
output above the amount agreed to by the 
Big Four, and tu any measures or decisions 
regarding Germany which would threaten the 
security of Germany's neighbors and, to warn 
the American people of the dangers in Ger- 
many today, submits to the American public 
the following partia] list of important Ger- 
mans who are pro-Nazi and Pan-German 
and are sabotaging the Allied program for 
the elimination of Germany’s war potential: 


1. ALFRED HUGENBERG 


Alfred Hugenberg was one of the most 
heavy contributors to the Nazi Party funds. 
He was a member of the first Hitler cabinet. 

Since the defeat of Germany, he has been 
very active in the German steel cartel and 
especially active as chairman of the board of 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the bigzest steel 
combine in Evrore and the second largest in 
the world On December 4, 1946, when the 
British authorities were asked why they did 
not denazify and remove Hugenberg from 
the Vereiniste Stahlwerke, the British au- 
thor:ties answered: “It takes a vote of the 
shareholders of the company to remove him 
as board chairman.” Hugenberg has not 
been removed, and has veen very active in 
the rehabilitation of the German steel in- 
dustry in the Ruhr. 


2. DR. ERNST POENSGEN 


The spckesman for the German heavy in- 
dustry, Vereinigte Stahlwerke and the coal 
industry has been for more than 30 years, 
Ernst Poensgen. He is now 77 years old. He 
was retired in 1943 under the express orders 
of Hitler in order to use his services in case 
of the defeat of Nazi Germany. For ‘is out- 
standing services to the Nazi cause, he was 
decorated by Hitler personally with the title 
of Wehrwirtschaftsfuehrer—the highest dec- 
oration given to big Nazi tycoons. Ernst 
Poensgen founded the International Steel 
Cartel in 1926. In 1939, Ernst Poensgen, as 
spokesman for the German heavy industry, 
negotiated the famous Dusseldorf agreement 
with the representatives of the British heavy 
industries, Sir Percy Mills and Sir Andrew 
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because of his close association with the 
Minister President R. Maier. 


20. ANTON PFEIFFER 


Secretary of State of Bavaria, he voted 
for the enabling act which gave Hitler his 
dictatorial powers, and during the war 
served in Hitler's counterespionage service. 
He openly admitted, in 1946, that 62 to 80 
percent of the verdicts rendered by the de- 
nazification courts were erroneous. Yet, 
when his failures and neglect of duty were 
reported to American Officials, the latter 
said, “Be careful. He is an old-line reac- 
tionary, and a strong Nationalist. If you 
offend him, he might resign.” 


21. MINISTER PRESIDENT LAHR 


The minister president of the North Rhine 
Province which comprises most of the coal 
production of the Ruhr is Dr. Lahr, for- 
merly closely connected with the German 
steel cartel. Dr. Lahr justified the low pro- 
duction of coal in his province on the ground 
that the total allocation of steel was only 
5,500,000 tons per year. Therefore, he 
claimed that there was no necessity for Ger- 
many to produce coal for exports, since Ger- 
many is not going to be the blacksmith of 
Europe as she was before the war. 





Republican Congress Delivers—Eightieth 
Congress During Its First Session Es- 
tablished Solid Foundation for Prosper- 
ity and Happiness in Reversing 
Ruinous New Deal Trend—United Re- 
publican Party Kept Its Pledges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eightieth Congress has reversed the 
ruinous New Deal trend and established 
solid foundations upon which our peo- 
ple may pursue the American way of life 
and have prosperity, security, peace, and 
happiness. 

The Republican Party has delivered. 
We have responded to the will of the 
people. We have demonstrated that 
ours is a united party, with a sound, for- 
ward-looking program in contrast with 
the divided Democratic Party dominated 
by quarrelsome, radical masters. 

The era of “rubber stamp,” spend- 
thrift Congresses has been ended. The 
people now have a Congress whose rec- 
ord shows that it is doing what the Con- 
stitution intends that the legislative 
branch shall do—think through problems 
that confront our Nation, and backed 
by the wisdom of the people, solve those 
problems. 

This is a Congress that considers econ- 
omy to be a virtue—a Congress well ad- 
vanced in its comprehensive program for 
clearing away the debris left by 14 long 
years of New Deal Democrat misrule, 
and for buttressing the American way 
of life. 

Back in December 1945 the Republi- 
cans of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives joined in issuing a Statement 
of Principles, Policies, and Objectives. It 
was the platform on which Republicans 


gress. The Declaration said: 

Today’s major issue is between radicalism, 
regimentation, all-powerful bureaucracy, 
class exploitation, deficit spending, and ma- 
chine politics, as against our belief in Amer- 
ican freedom for the individual under just 
laws fairly administered for all, preservation 
of local home rule, efficiency and pay-as-you- 
go economy in Government, and the protec- 
tion of the American way of life against 
either Fascist or Communist trends. 

We believe that genuine social and eco- 
nomic progress can be achieved only on these 
American constitutional principles and it is 
our purpose to give our citizens this clean- 
cut choice. 


In the election last November, voters 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land sent to Congress Senators and 
Representatives who were dedicated to 
those principles, policies, and objectives. 
The election resulted in a landslide vic- 
tory for the Republican Party. 

President Truman, whose administra- 
tion had been repudiated by the peo- 
ple. promised to cooperate with the Re- 
publican Congress in compliance with 
the verdict of the people. He has not 
kept that promise. 

Instead, he has given the signals for 
opposition by bureaucrats and New Deal 
Democrats in Congress. He has made 
the tragic mistake of abusing the Presi- 
dential veto power in his efforts to thwart 
the will of the people and an overwhelm- 
ing majority df Congress. 

The issue in last November’s election 
was clear. For nearly 14 years, under 
the New Deal, we had regimentation, all- 
powerful bureaucracy, radicalism, ma- 
chine politics, and vote-buying. Pro- 
fessing to deplore prejudices among our 
people, the New Dealers did their utmost 
to set class against class, race against 
race, and to exploit for political advan- 
tage the prejudices that they had pro- 
moted in their striving to destroy the 
American way of life. 

For years they had followed the policy 
of their radical masters to tax and tax, 
spend and spend. Promising the more 
abundant life, the New Dealers, by badg- 
ering business, by regimenting the peo- 
ple, by confiscating capital, that would 
otherwise go into productive enterprises 
and by discouraging investment in new 
and enlarged businesses, had restricted 
output and limited job opportunities. 

Through their spendthrift policies and 
maladministration generally, the New 
Dealers by the time of the 1946 elections 
had brought our country to the brink of 
disaster. 

And the Truman administration is still 
doing business at the old stand, fighting 
every step of the way against cutting the 
outrageously high cost of government, 
against tax relief, against sensible labor- 
management relations, and against other 
essential action to improve the lot of our 
people. 

For our part, we Republicans believe 
that America can develop in the future 
as it has done in the past. By providing 
for every citizen an opportunity to im- 
prove himself, and by encouraging him 
to do so for the benefit of himself and 
his children; by making the Government 
his servant, not his master; by promot- 
ing output of things we need and things 
that make life pleasant in such vast 
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sought election to the Eightieth Con- 


quantities that all can enjoy them at low 
cost. 

We believe in a government that gives 
essential services, but that does not play 
a meddlesome part in the life of every 
citizen or try to control him. 

In our declaration of principles we 
said: 

Government can help its people to pros- 
perity by lightening the burdens of debt and 
taxes, laying down the rules of fair play, and 
protecting those whose own strength and re- 
sources are not sufficient to protect them. 


That is the solid road upon which the 
Republican Congress has been traveling. 
It is the road upon which America has 
become the greatest nation on earth. 
There is no room for communism, fas- 
cism, socialism, and new dealism—a com- 
bination of all the alien isms—in our 
American way of life. 


COMMUNISTS ARE WEEDED OUT 


The years of driving, exposing, and 
battling by the Republican Party to get 
rid of disloyal persons in the executive 
branch of the Government are beginning 
to bear fruit. They are now being 
weeded out of the Truman administra- 
tion under our relentless pressure. 

The House of Representatives passed 
a comprehensive act to purge disloyal 
persons out of the Truman administra- 
tion. The Senate will complete action on 
it during the next session. President 
Truman belatedly gave lip service to the 
fact that his administration is shot 
through with disloyal persons. He could 
get rid of them if he would cut through 
the radical master minds of the hodge- 
podge Democratic Party and order a 
purge of the Government household. 

Such a purge would be welcomed by the 
American people. That is the kind of 
purge the American people want, not 
attempts to purge sincere, patriotic legis- 
lators such as the purge of a forthright, 
anti-New Deal Democrat in Missouri, 
which has produced one of the most re- 
volting election frauds in the country’s 
history. 

The Republican Party is determined 
to see that the law breakers are brought 
to justice despite opposition of the ad- 
ministration. 

And our investigating committees of 
Congress are busy in many other direc- 
tions looking into the almost daily 
charges of corruption, confusion, and 
communism in the Truman administra- 
tion. 

We believed that the cost of Govern- 
ment could be cut and the Republican 
Congress did cut Government expendi- 
tures. The Eightieth Congress made the 
best economy record of any Congress in 
a quarter of acentury. Twice we passed 
tax-reducing bills only to meet Presi- 
dential vetoes. 

When the Eightieth Congress con- 
vened last January, the Republican 
Party began at once to give effect to the 
principles and policies endorsed by the 
people. Its program now is well ad- 
vanced. Many specific measures imple- 
menting that program already are law. 
Others are far along in the legislative 
process and we will complete action on 
them during the next session of Con- 


gress. 
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The many far-reaching measures en- 
aeted by the Republican Congress are 
having their intended effect. For the 
first time in many years, the Federa 
Treasury has a surplus of revenue over 
outgo; employment has reached an all- 
time high and there has been a reduc- 
tion in production-stopping labor-man- 
agement disputes. 

Across the country there is a greater 
confidence in our future, a feeling of 
greater freedom from Government med- 
dling and interfering, a greater assur- 
ance that the best interests of our peo- 
ple as a whole, not those of any party 
or group, come first. America is going 
forward again. 

The Ejightieth Congress has provided 
generously for relief and rehabilitation 
of war-devastated countries, not only 
because it is the decent thing to do but 
because our National security is involved. 
We have kept our obligations to the 
United Nations, joined the International 
Refugee Organization, and in other ways 
have left no doubt we Republicans are 
alert to the needs of the situation. 

Now, let us examine in detail princi- 
ples, policies, and objectives stated by us 
Republicans before our victory in last 
November’s elections and see what the 
Republican Congress during its brief 
7 months of existence has done to give 
them effect. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 

This is what we pledged: 

Economy in Government spending must 
be assured. Extravagant Government spend- 
ing now advocated by the administration in 
every field can only lead to ruin. Programs 
involving expenditure of Federal funds 
should not be undertaken unless the justi- 
fication therefor is clearly established. 

Bureaucracy, with its thirst for power and 
self-perpetuation, must be drastically re- 
duced. The number of Government em- 
ployees must be cut to an efficient minimum. 


We have kept that pledge. 

President Truman submitted to Con- 
gress budget estimates calling for ex- 
penditure of $37,500,000,000 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30,1948. He rec- 
ommended in excess of another billion 
before Congress adjourned. Compare 
those astronomical figures with the total 
Government expenditures in prewar 
years. Expenditures for fiscal year 1933 
totaled $5,143,000,000; for 1934 they were 
$7,100,000,000; and for 1939 fiscal year 
the Government spent $9,027,000,000. 
The Republican Congress not only called 
a halt on the New Deal Democrat trend; 
we reversed the procession. 

The President insisted from start to 
finish that Congress vote him every dol- 
lar that he asked. He used every polit- 
ical weapon at his command. The New 
Deal propaganda machine worked over- 
time, manufacturing scare stories and 
trying to confuse the issue. The Presi- 
dent sent a parade of bureaucrats before 
committees of Congress to argue against 
every proposed cut. He marshalled every 
available vote in Congress in favor of his 
Spend-and-spend program. 

Democrats generally in Congress 
fought stubbornly to restore cuts. Al- 
most to a man, and on every occasion, 
they voted against reductions. They did 
their best to defeat our economy pro- 
gram. 


We knew the budget must be cut. 
Notwithstanding new demands upon us, 
such as that for $400,000,000 for aid to 
Greece and Turkey, we cut the Presi- 
dent’s 1948 estimates by $2,766,000,000, 
and that is only part of the story. We 
rescinded funds that would otherwise 
have been spent amounting to $442,500,- 
000. We made recoveries for the Treas- 
ury that the President did not recom- 
mend amounting over all to $911,700,000. 

This makes a total cut below the 1948 
fiscal year estimates of the President’s 
budget of $4,120,20U,000, and that is abcut 
as much as the entire cost of Federal 
Government in 1933, when the New Deal 
came to power. 

In addition, we made cuts that were 
effective in making savings in the opera- 
tions of the last fiscal year, amounting to 
$359,740,568. 

Thus, the total savings to the Federal 
Treasury accomplished by the Repub- 
lican Congress were $4,479,940,568. 

This is a bullet-proof, conservative 
summary of the economies effected by 
the Republican Congress during its brief 
span of life. All the sharpshooting by 
New Deal Democrats and their commu- 
nistic fellow travelers in their mourning 
against slashes in the padded Truman 
budget cannot tear down this accom- 
plishment of the Republican Party. 

ECONOMY DRIVE WILL CONTINUE 


The Appropriation Committees of the 
Congress found the Truman administra- 
tion’s fiscal affairs in a chaotic condition. 
Money was being tossed here, there, and 
everywhere in a grand spree on the tax- 
payers’ chest. 

There were 1,980,000 persons on the 
civilian pay roll of the Government on 
January 1, 1947. Under our reduced ap- 
propriations, there will be a reduction of 
about 300,000 from what it was when the 
Republican Congress took over last 
January. 

We have been careful in our economy 
program not to discontinue any neces- 
sary function of the Government. We 
received no cooperation from the Tru- 
man administration. The appropriation 
committees of Congress had to pry in- 
formation out of unwilling bureaucrats 
and draw upon our own fund of knowl- 
edge as well as that of experts not con- 
nected with the Government in order to 
do the job the people said by their votes 
could and must be done. 

Through scientific handling of appro- 
priation bills we have begun to get the 
Government down to size and to get men 
and women whose services are not need- 
ed by the Government back to useful 
civilian employment where they are 
needed, 

One of the first major accomplish- 
ments of the Republican Congress was to 
modernize our archaic legislative ma- 
chinery through what was known as the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. Com- 
mittees were consolidated, duplication 
lopped off, and procedures established 
for more efficient lawmaking. This set 
us back a month in getting our legislative 
program underway. 

We established a bipartisan commis- 
sion to recommend a similar plan for the 
executive branch of the Government. 
This commission consists of 12 members, 
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4 appointed by the President, 4 by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
4 appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The commission is 
to report within 10 days after the 
Eighty-first Congress convenes in 1949— 
that is, after the next Presidential 
election. 

The Eightieth Congress has made the 
biggest reduction in Presidential budget 
estimates since the budget system was 
established in 1923. We will continue 
our economy program during the next 
session of Congress and when the people 
in 1948 elect a Republican President, who 
will cooperate with a Republican Con- 
gress, we will finish the job. 

TAXES 


This is what our Declaration of Prin- 
ciples and Policies said on taxation: 

Our tax burden must be equitably dis- 
tributed. Taxes must be so imposed as to 
stimulate creative enterprise, not destroy it, 
and to afford the individual adequate pur- 
chasing power. Tax reforms and taxpaying 
must be simplified. There must be an in- 
centive for business to expand production 
and employment for the individual to invest 
his savings in such expansion. 


We kept our pledge to do all in our 
power to provide the tax relief our people 
demand and so well deserve. President 
Truman denied the people that relief 
through a flagrant abuse of the Presiden- 
tial veto power. 

It was an abuse of the Presidential 
veto power because the Founding Fathers 
never intended that this instrument 
should be used for that purpose. The 
drafters of our Federal Constitution in- 
cluded the veto power with great re- 
luctance. It was one of the compromises 
that became necessary. Fresh in the 
minds of the Founding Fathers was the 
absolute power of kings at that time to 
veto actions of legislative bodies. 

However, to effect our Federal system 
of checks and balances it was decided to 
include the veto instrument. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to enable the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to act on behalf of the people 
should a Congress during a period of 
high feeling over a passing issue tram- 
ple the rights of the minority and enact 
measures encroaching upon the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

None of these conditions prevailed dur- 
ing consideration of the tax-relief bills 
by the Eightieth Congress. There were 
public hearings and the issues were 
threshed out openly. Finally, the Con- 
gress by huge majorities passed its tax- 
reducing bills. 

The Federal Constitution is specific in 
assigning the power to raise revenue to 
the Congress. It is a common saying 
that “Congress controls the purse 
strings.” Only one President before the 
present incumbent had the temerity to 
veto a revenue bill. He was the late 
President Roosevelt, and the Democratic 
Congress indignantly enacted the meas- 
ure over his veto. 

Some of the Democrats in the Eighti- 
eth Congress who so meekly voted to 
sustain President Truman’s vetoes of our 
Republican tax-relief bills, were vocifer- 
ous in their denunciation of the Roose- 
velt veto. They called it tyrannical, a 
shameful invasion of the prerogative of 
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Congress to decide how and when tax 
changes shall be made. 

The Roosevelt veto was overridden, but 
President Truman managed to muster 
a minority large enough in the Senate 
to force sustaining of his veto of our 
second tax-relief bill. The House of Rep- 
resentatives previously by more than a 
two-thirds majority had voted to over- 
ride. 

Twice we passed tax-relief bills. The 
President's veto of the first bill was sus- 
tained by the House of Representatives 
by a mere two-vote margin and thus 
killed the bill and obviated a vote by 
the Senate. 

So eager were we Republicans to ob- 
tain tax relief for the people that we 
modified our bill in an effort to win ap- 
proval by Mr. Truman. In his first veto 
message he said that it was the wrong 
time for tax reduction. The bill had 
made the effective date July 1, 1947. -Our 
second bill was identical with the first 
bill, excepting one change—a change in 
the effective date to January 1, 1948. 
Again Mr. Truman denied the people tax 
relief. 

Again he said that this was the wrong 
time to lighten the people’s tax burden. 
It was bad enough for him to take that 
attitude, but still more serious are the 
implications in his setting himself 
against the will of the people and the 
great majority of the Congress in a field 
of legislation reserved to the Congress. 

It will be very serious, indeed, for our 
country if we permit one man—though 
he temporarily holds the office of Presi- 
dent—to measure his judgment against 
the collective wisdom of the people gen- 
erally and of the Congress in expressing 
that will. Congress must hold onto its 
taxing power if our republican form of 
Government is not to be grievously im- 
paired. 

TAX BILL FAVORS “LITTLE FELLOW” 


President Truman and his small band 
of opponents of the Republican tax-re- 
ducing bills grossly misrepresented the 
provisions of the bills. They tried to 
smoke screen their weak position by say- 
ing the bills favored the more fortunate 
in worldly goods over the less fortunate. 

The paramount fact is that our Re- 
publican tax-reducing bills gave the 
greatest percentage of relief to persons 
in the low-income brackets. The bills 
provided a 30-percent reduction of the 
tax for individuals with surtax net in- 
come of $1,000 or less; a varying 30 per- 
cent to 20 percent on net income be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,400; 20 percent on 
net income between $1,400 and $302,000, 
and a reduction of 10.5 percent on net 
income in excess of $302,000. 

And here are some more facts that no 
amount of misrepresentation can oblit- 
erate: of the entire $4,081,000,000 of an- 
nual tax relief provided in the bills 63 
percent was for persons receiving income 
of less than $5,000 a year. That 63 per- 
cent was divided 44.1 percent for those 
receiving less than $3,000 and 18.9 per- 
cent for those receiving between $3,000 
and $5,000. 

A greater percentage of reduction was 
provided by the Republican Congress for 
persons in the lowest-income group, be- 
cause they have suffered most from the 
rising cost of living. 


In addition to the fact that 2 years 
after the conclusion of hostilities the 
people are obviously entitled to relief 
from high wartime taxes, we Republi- 
cans are anxious to reduce taxes in order 
to reduce the cost of living. 

The cost of government represented 
by taxes is one of the largest items in 
the cost of living. The American people 
now are taxed about one-third of the 
entire national income for the support of 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
and about 80 percent of that cost is rep- 
resented by the Federal Government. 

We are paying more to be governed or 
misgoverned than we pay for food. The 
total of all taxes is now about $50,000,- 
000,000 a year, while in 1946 the total 
food bill for the Nation was between 
$36 000,000,000 and $39,000,000,000. 

Taxes enter into the cost of everything 
a consumer buys, whether it is an auto- 
mobile or a haircut. 

We did succeed in preventing an in- 
crease in the present social-security pay- 
roll tax from 1 percent to 2.5 percent on 
January 1, 1948. We froze the 1-per- 
cent levy, which applies equally on em- 
ployers, until 1950. The taxes saved for 
the people as a result of that action will 
amount to $2,000,000,000 annually, divid- 
ed equally between employees and em- 
ployers. 

TAX-CUT FIGHT TO CONTINUE 


There are other vital matters to con- 
sider in connection with the Republican 
Party’s battle to lighten the tax burden. 
Through the years the New Deal Con- 
gresses used the taxing power to help 
make over America—to destroy small 
businesses and foster monopolies, and 
thus edge our country into national 
socialism. 

Had our bill become law, it would have 
stimulated investing in enterprises that 
produce goods we need. It would have 
provided jobs in those enterprises, and it 
would have increased the wage earner’s 
purchasing power. We could have cut 
taxes and still have reduced the national 
debt substantially. 

The Republican Party will continue to 
fight for lightening of the tax burden, 
which was made heavier by almost an- 
nual increases in levies during the tragic 
New Deal era. 

If taxes are not too high now they 
were not high enough during the war 
when billions of dollars of borrowed 
money was spent. The evidence is abun- 
dant that taxes now are much too high 
and the people are right in saying so. 

We are going to do all we can to over- 
haul the entire tax structure, with a 
view to equalizing the burden and elim- 
inating ambiguous provisions that lead 
only to contests in the courts. 

Continuation of wartime tax rates in 
peacetime is intolerable. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
We Republicans, in our preelection 


Statement of Principles, Policies, and 
Objectives, said: 


We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
employers as one of the cornerstones of com- 
petitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength- 
ened if we are to have real jobs and pros- 
perity for all. 
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For that purpose we believe that govern- 
mental decisions must not be substituted 
for free agreement, but governmental ma- 
chinery to promote peaceful settlement of 
disputes should be improved. 

Demands of either side must be kept with- 
in the bounds of reason and fairness and 
both sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and men is a contract. Once 
that contract is made, it should and must 
be equally binding upon both parties as to 
agreements made. 

Free collective bargaining and contracts 
resulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to willful 
violence or unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty. 


Those principles and policies are em- 
bodied in the Labor-Management Act 
passed by the Eightieth Congress. The 
people said they were sound when they 
elected the Republican Party to control 
the present Congress. We have enacted 
them into law in response to the will of 
the people. 

For years, Congress had studied de- 
fects in our laws dealing with labor- 
management relations. In 1940 after 
searching investigation, the House of 
Representatives by a vote of more than 
2 to 1 passed a bill amending in many 
important ways the National Labor Re- 
lations (Wagner) Act. New Dealers on 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor kept that bill from coming to a 
vote. 

Last year, Congress passed the Case 
bill, but the President vetoed that. 

Again, this year, the Congress re- 
viewed the problems arising out of our 
labor laws and the way Government 
agencies administer them. It passed the 
so-called Taft-Hartley Act. 

Yielding to pressure from politicians, 
left-wingers, and labor barons who re- 
sisted every proposed change, however 
minor, and who made no ccnstructive 
suggestions, the President vetoed the act. 

Congress passed the act over the Pres- 
ident’s veto. Nearly four-fifths of all 
the Members of Congress joined in vot- 
ing to override the veto, whereas only 
a two-thirds majority in both branches 
of Congress was necessary to enact the 
measure, despite Mr. Truman’s objec- 
tion. In the final vote on the bill a ma- 
jority of the participating Democratic 
Members of Congress joined the well- 
nigh unanimous Republican member- 
ship in support of the measure. 

The House of Representatives over- 
rode the President’s veto, 331 to 83, only 
1 vote short of 4 to 1. The Senate vote 
was 68 to 25, or 6 more than a two-thirds 
majority of the 93 who voted. 

Voting in the House of Representatives 
to override the veto were 225 Republicans 
and 106 Democrats. Voting to sustain 
the veto were only 11 Republicans and 
71 Democrats. 

In the Senate the division by parties 
was: Republicans for overriding the 
veto, 48; Democrats, 20. In favor of 
sustaining the veto were 3 Republicans 
and 22 Democrats. 

Those who voted for it included mem- 
bers of unions, labor leaders, long- 
standing friends of labor. They and all 
the others who voted for it did so because 
the Taft-Hartley Act preserves all the 
rights that the Wagner Act gave them, 








added to these rights and assures to em- 
ployees in exercising their rights greater 
protection than they ever had before. 

Unable by quoting the act to prove it 
to be unfair, those who oppose the act 
used extreme, extravagant, and irrespon- 
sible epithets in attacking it, and tor- 
tured and distorted the language of the 
act in an effort to make it seem to say 
things that it does not say. 

The President. adopted these epithets 
and distortions in vetoing the act. Now, 
the truth is catching up with these mis- 
representations, and workers are learn- 
ing that the law is for their benefit. Far 
from purging Congressmen who voted 
for the act, it seems probuble that, when 
they learn the full truth about the act, 
workers will purge the labor leaders who, 
by opposing it, sought to deprive them of 
benefits it provides. 

WORKERS RIGHTS DEFINED 


In the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—page A3345—I analyzed the pro- 
visions of the new labor law in detail. I 
shall refer here only to its more impor- 
tant clauses. 

It preserves in the same language that 
appears in the Wagner Act, the rights of 
workers to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively, and just as the old act did, it 
forbids employers to interfere with the 
emp oyees, or to threaten or coerce them 
whcn they exercise these rights. 

It forbids unions to beat up workers, 
or to threaten or coerce workers to force 
them into a union, or force them to 
choose one union when they wish to 
choose another. 

It guarantees free speech to both em- 
ployers and unions, allowing them to talk 
to workers as long as they do not threaten 
workers or try to bribe them to join or 
not to join a union. 

It forbids employers and unions, by 
agreement between themselves, to force 
workers to join the union and to pay dues 
to it uniess the majority of the workers, 
by secret ballot, have voted in favor of the 
agreement, and even then it forbids de- 
priving a man of his job by denying union 
membership to him as long as he is will- 
ing to pay initiation fees and dues. 

It forbids employers to check off union 
dues unless the worker has voluntarily 
authorized the employer to do so. 

When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfare of workers and their 
families, it requires them to do so under 
arrangements that will make certain that 
the money will be used for these purposes 
and not for other purposes of the union 
leaders. 

It requires unions and employers, 
when labor contracts come to an end, 
to negotiate for 60 days before engaging 
in a strike or lock-out. 

It forbids unions, by jurisdictional 
strikes and boycotts, to try to get con- 
trol over employees who have not chosen 
the union as their bargaining agent, or 
who have chosen another union as their 
bargaining agent. 

It requires unions, in order to be 
recognized as labor organizations under 
the Wagner Act, to tell their members 
how much money they take in, where 
they get it and what they spend it for, 
and to disclose what they pay their offi- 
cers, how much they charge tor dues, 
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the grounds on which they suspend or 
expel members, and other matters that 
the members are entitled to know. 

It exempts foremen and other super- 
visors from the provisions of the Wagner 
Act, and requires the Board to regard 
them as employers, not as employees. 

It forbids the Labor Board, which ad- 
ministers the Wagner Act, to compel 
skilled workers to bargain through an 
industrial union when they wish to bar- 
gain through a craft union. 

It requires unions, in order to be 
recognized as labor organizations under 
the Wagner Act, to file affidavits of their 
officers saying the officers are not Com- 
munists or fellow travelers. 

It forbids corporations to use stock- 
holders’ money for political purposes 
and forbids unions to use members’ 
money for political purposes. 

It makes unions subject to suits for 
damages, the same as corporations and 
other organizations, when they break 
their contracts or engage in unlawful 
activities. 

It enables the President again to delay 
for a time strikes that imperil the public 
health or safety, as he did in the great 
coal strike eariy this year. 

It makes the Conciliation Service an 
independent agency, directs it to try 
to prevent strikes—it cannot forbid 
strikes—and authorizes it to take a 
secret ballot of employees before a strike 
if the union is willing. 

It requires unions, as well as em- 
vloyers. to bargain in good faith when 
employees choose the union as their 
bargaining agent. 

It requires the Labor Board to use 
fair procedures and to render fair 
decisions, whether the cases involve 
charges against employers or charges 
against unions. 

It sets up a joint committee of Con- 
gress to study labor-management rela- 
tions. If defects in the law appear we 
will change the law. We will not stub- 
bornly resist change as the New Dealers 
did for so long. 

Now these are not unfair provisions. 
They are not drastic, oppressive, or puni- 
tive. By their campaign of vilifying and 
abusing the new law, politicians and la- 
bor leaders who wish to control the work- 
ingman, and to use him for their own 
selfish purposes, have persuaded some 
workers that the new law is bad. 

But the fact remains that public opin- 
ion polls, both before and after Congress 
passed the act, show that not only the 
public generally but also workers and 
even union members themselves over- 
whelmingly approve of the principal 
clauses of the act. 

The law is a good law. The law will 
not prevent all strikes, but if maladmin- 
istration does not sabotage it, it will bring 
a greater measure of peace to the in- 
dustrial scene .han we have known for 
many years. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
The Republican Party declared: 


We stand for a well-trained and fully 
equipped Army, Navy, and Air Force adequate 
to meet any emergency under future con- 
ditions of warfare. It must be supported by 
the most scientific research, a strong in- 
dustrial system, and adequate reserves of 
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trained men weapons and 


equipment. 


with the best 


The Eighticth Congress has kept that 
pledge. 

National defense was one of the major 
problems inherited by the new Congress. 
The armed services were in the throes 
of transition from the wartime basis to 
a pracetime establishment. There was 
much confusion in plans and purposes, 
no coordinated, effective program upon 
which all hands were agreed. That was 
not an unusual situation in a New Deal- 
Democrat administration. 

Democratic Congresses for years had 
talked, just talked, about unifying the 
armed services in the interests of effi- 
cient, economical, and effective national 
defense. But the Republican Congress 
acted. 

We passed the so-called Army-Navy 
unification law which sets the pattern for 
a tightly cocrdinated, hard-hitting fight- 
ing force on land, sea, and in the air 
should our Nation’s security be threat- 
ened by attack 

Under this new law we have a Secre- 
tary of Defense and secretaries for co- 
equal Army, Navy, and Air Force de- 
partments. It is the duty of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to integrate the functions 
of the branches. Over all is a National 
Security Council headed by the President. 

We appropriated $5,482,529,633 for the 
military establishment and $3,268,766.100 
for the Navy. Special emphasis was 
placed upon research in development of 
more effective weapons and better equip- 
ment. The Air Force, now given the rec- 
Ognition of a co-cqual arm of defense, 
was given ample funds for development 
of better planes and to have enough in 
the event of emergency. 

We passed an act to overhaul the 
Army promotion system from one of 
automatic promotion by seniority to one 
of selection by merit. The act also codi- 
fies and improves the Navy promotion 
system. 

This act is designed to increase career 
opportunities so as to attract capable 
men to the services. It opens oprpor- 
tunities for commissions to enlisted men, 
permits accelerated promotion of espe- 
cielly qualified officers, and puts limita- 
tions on the number of high-ranking 
officers. 

We passed many comparatively minor 
measures for strengthening our national 
defense. Amons them was an act to 
establish a United States naval post- 
graduate school at Monterey, Calif. An- 
other act authorizes the War and Navy 
Departments to pay salaries up to $15,- 
000 a year for 45 positions requiring the 
services of the most highly qualified 
scientists available. 

We liberalized enlistment terms to at- 
tract more volunteers, established a per- 
manent Army and Navy Nurse Corps as 
part of the resular services and a 
Women’s Medical Specialists Corps in 
the Army. 

We authorized armed forces personnel 
to wear decorations given to them by 
friendly or neutral foreign governments, 
and we equalized the rights to leave of 
absence for Federal employees who are 
members of the armed forces Reserve 
Corps or National Guard. 
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The Fightieth Congress also authorized 
the War and Navy departments to pay 
expenses of personnel of the services in 
the Olympic games. 

WAR VETERANS 


In our Republican Statement of Prin- 
ciples, Policies, and Objectives, we made 
this pledge: 

A grateful nation demands that those who 


fought in its defense, their widows and 
orphans, must never be forgotten. The best 
medical care and rehabilitation, education, 
and training for all desiring it. and efficient 
assistance in securing homes, farms, busi- 


nesses, and real jobs must be provided for 
the veteran. Nothing in the Federal pro- 
gram should lessen the responsibility of each 
local community to provide for the return 
to civilian life of its gallant sons and daugh- 
ters in a spirit of understanding, helpfulness, 
and dignity. 


We kept that pledge. 

The Republican Congress passed a bill 
to provide for the cashing of the ter- 
minal-leave bonds held by the veterans. 
These bonds are a part of our outstand- 
ing national debt. The Congress passed 
the bill notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Treasury Department. The De- 
partment contended that payment of 
these bonds would be inflationary. 

Why is the retirement of veterans’ 
bonds any more inflationary than the 
retirement of any other Government 
bonds? 

When the President vetoed the tax-re- 
duction bills, he advocated payment on 
the national debt, on the ground that 
a tax reduction would be inflationary. 
According to the President’s reasoning, 
when the people spend their own money 
as they deem best it is inflationary, but 
it is not inflationary for the Govern- 
ment to take their money and spend it. 

And when the Republican Congress 
proposed to pay the national debt bonds 
held by the veterans, the President con- 
tended that it would be inflationary. 
Knowing that the Congress would sum- 
marily override any veto of the bill, the 
President signed it. 

The last Congress passed a law to 
give enlisted men of World War II bonds 
as their terminal-leave pay. The Re- 
publican Members of Congress con- 
tended at that time that it was unfair to 
require an enlisted man to wait 5 years 
to receive his pay for terminal leave, 
while officers were paid in cash. When 
we Republicans obtained a majority in 
Congress, we promptly corrected this in- 
justice. 

Some 9,000,000 of these bonds have 
been issued, and the cost of those which 
have been issued is now approximately 
$1,800,000,000. The Congress has ex- 
tended for a year the time for applying 
for the bonds or cash, and it is estimated 
that around 12,000,000 veterans will re- 
ceive this pay at a cost of $2,500,000,000. 

Not only does the bill correct a great 
injustice to the enlisted men, but it also 
provides immediate assistance to our 
veterans in their adjustment to civilian 
life. Some can use the money for school. 
Some can use it in starting a small busi- 
ness. Some may find it helpful in pay- 
ing on their home. It is estimated that 
the average bond issued is worth $240, 
which the veteran may continue to hold 
or cash as he sees fit. 
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The Republican Congress is keeping 
its pledge to the veterans. The Congress 
appropriated $6,964,457,080 for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the fiscal year 
1948. It is the largest single item in the 
Federal budget. We are determined that 
our gallant sons and daughters have the 
maximum possible assistance to estab- 
lish themselves in a free country. 

In his mesage to Congress on Jan- 
uary 6, 1947, the President stated that 
“except for minor adjustments, I believe 
our program of benefits for the veterans 
is now complete,” and the Director of 
Veterans’ Administration has filed re- 
ports against scores of measures intro- 
duced into Congress affecting veterans. 
In these reports the Director has stated 
that the proposed legislation is not in 
accord with the President’s program. 

CONGRESS RESPONDS TO VETERANS’ NEEDS 


But notwithstanding the position taken 
by President Truman, as expressed in his 
message and as represented by the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration in 
his reports on veterans’ bills, the Repub- 
lican Congress has passed many meas- 
ures affecting veterans and their de- 
pendents. They include: 


H. R. 3961. Increasing the rates of pension 
payable to Spanish-American and Civil War 
veterans. 

H.R. 1353. To repeal time limit for rein- 
statement of national service life insurance. 

H. R. 1327. To provide for renewal of 5-year 
level premium term insurance for World 
War I veterans. 

H. R. 3739. Providing for Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facility at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

H. R. 1363. Relief for veterans who entered 
into bona fide marriages technically invalid. 

H.R. 2780. Emergency veterans’ housing 
($35,500,000) . 

Senate Joint Resolution 115. Providing for 
continuation of offices of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in the Philippines. 

H. R. 2368. Increasing the revolving fund 
from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 for the purpose 
of making loans to veterans of World War II 
undertaking vocational training. 

H. R. 3398. Extending the time for bringing 
alien flancées to the United States. 

H. R. 3203. Provides priorities for veterans 
and families in connection with housing 
material and rentals, 

H.R. 4031. Provides for automobiles for 
amputees. 

H.R. 3149. Expedites admission to the 
United States of alien spouses and minor 
children of veterans. 

H.R. 2314. Expedites lump-sum payments 
of Naval Aviation Cadets Act to survivors of 
deceased officers. 

H.R. 4017. Cash payment of terminal leave 
bonds. 

H.R. 479. Provides for refund of income 
taxes paid for year in which servicemen died 
while in the service. 

8.1494. To amend section 14 of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act. 

H.R. 1544. Provide Gold Star lapel but- 
tons to widows, parents, and next of kin of 
veterans who lost their lives. 

H. R. 3308. Increase minimum monthly al- 
lowance for subsistence in cases of vocational 
rehabilitation for disabled veterans. 

H.R. 3394. To provide for return of World 
War II dead. 

H.R. 3448. Amends Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act to permit banks to accept 25-year 
mortgages which is the maturity period of 
many veteran home loans. 

8. 272. Establishes certain national cem- 
eteries. 

8.1180. Issuance of Gold Star Mothers 
commemorative stamps, 





H. R. 603. Providing homestead rights for 
veterans. 


H.R.3501. Amends Armed Forces Leave 
Act. 


H.R. 2181. Amending veterans regulations 
pertaining to institutional or farm training. 


The foregoing meaures were sent to 
the White House. There are, in ad- 
dition, numerous other bills that will be 
considered at the next session. They 
are in various legislative stages. Some 
have passed the House and await con- 
sideration in the Senate. Others have 
passed the Senate and await considera- 
tion in the House. 

The Republican Congress has recog- 
nized, and will continue to recognize, the 
country’s obligation to those who served 
in defense of the American way of life. 
Our first obligation is, of course, to the 
dependents of those who made the su- 
preme sacrifice and to those who are dis- 
abled. We are keeping that solemn ob- 
ligation. 

Nor shall we forget the gallant sons 
and daughters who served but were for- 
tunate not to have to bear the physical 
and mental scars of battle. These young 
men and women must be assisted in es- 
tablishing a place for themselves in ci- 
vilian life. They want the opportunity to 
make their contribution to wholesome 
American progress. They want the op- 
portunity to a job with a future, to own 
their own home, and to raise and edu- 
cate their family. These vigorous, am- 
bitious young men and women have no 
desire to become wards of the Govern- 
ment. They do not ask for charity. 
They ask for opportunity. And the Re- 
publican Congress has been following a 
program to that end. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


On foreign affairs this is what our Re- 
publican Declaration, in part, said: 

We support the United Nations organiza- 
tion for international peace. * * * We 
will engage in essential international relief 
as a humanitarian obligation and to prevent 
chaos through misery. * * * 

We will seek to find common policies with 
the other great powers. But we reject great- 
power domination of the world and the thesis 
that world peace requires us to endorse alien 
doctrines or to abandon efforts to seek jus- 
tice for the weaker peoples of the 
world. °* ° © 

We consider that the maintenance of a 
strong, solvent, free America is the basis of 
our greatest contribution to world order. 


Actions of the Republican Congress 
have conformed to those principles. We 
have cooperated with the executive 
branch of our Government in every 
worth-while undertaking affecting the 
foreign relations of the United States. 

We have not gone along blindly on 
proposals by the administration. In ac- 
cordance with our responsibility as the 
independent legislative branch of the 
Government, we have considered foreign 
policy. We shall continue that course. 

The Federal Constitution charges the 
President with the duty to negotiate 
treaties. They are subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Foreign affairs problems are now 
turning to economic and financial mat- 
ters. Since the House of Representa- 


tives, under the Constitution, has the 
prerogative of originating all appropria- 
tion bills and tariff matters, the House 

















of Representatives, heretofore assigned 
q secondary role on foreign affairs, must 
now be considered a full-fledged partner. 

The House of Representatives, in rec- 
ognition of its responsibility, has com- 
mittees abroad studying the needs of 
other countries for United States aid. 
Committees also are studying the maxi- 
mum ability of the United States to 
grant this aid. 

The Republican Party, being in con- 
trol of the Congress, is fully cognizant 
of its responsibilities to the people on for- 
eign affairs. Peoples of the world should 
know that the United States foreign pol- 
icy is defined jointly by our executive and 
legislative branches of government. 

Ve Republicans are mindful of the fact 
that our country must be prudently liber- 
al in its help for other countries to re- 
cover from the war. Our people know 
that they are contributing directly to 
foreign aid, because prices of food, ma- 
chinery, building materials, and count- 
less other items have gone up in part due 
to shipments abroad. 

In addition to granting loans for for- 
eign countries, the Eightieth Congress 
has been generous in appropriations for 
relief to needy peoples abroad. 

In one bill we appropriated $1,332,000,- 
000 divided as follows: for Greece and 
Turkey, $400,000.090; for relief in areas 
occupied by the United States, $630,000,- 
000, and for relief generally in foreign 
countries, $332,000,000. 

We passed a measure making the 
United States a member of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, with $73,- 
325,000 to carry on. This organization 
is taking care of displaced persons in 
Europe. 

The Eightieth Congress authorized the 
President to accept the trusteeship on 
behalf of the United States over former 
Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific. 
They include the Marshalls, Carolines, 
and Marianas which our gallant troops 
captured during the war. 

We provided the necessary funds to 
comply with our responsibility as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 

We authorized the President to enter 
into an agreement with the United Na- 
tions for establishment of a permanent 
United Nations headquarters in the 
United States. 

Among the other measures on foreign 
affairs passed by the Eigntieth Congress 
was one granting a Congressional char- 
ter of incorporation to the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, with which is 
combined the Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc., under supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of State, 

The chartered organization Will co- 
operate with Latin-American Republics 
in programs of health, sanitation, agri- 
culture, education, and other efforts to 
help our neighbors help themselves. 

The Senate ratified treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. 

WARTIME CONTROLS 

This is what we pledged: 

Wartime limitations, restrictions, and con- 
trols must be removed. The instant a right 
or liberty can be returned to the people, it 
Shall be returned, Neither the war nor any 
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other excuse shall be justification for fasten- 
ing regimentation upon the American people. 


We kept that pledge. 

The Republican Congress has reversed 
the trend toward a planned economy, 
where the Government determines what 
shall be produced and in what amounts, 
what the people can buy and when they 
can buy it. The Congress has enacted 
legislation to remove Government con- 
trols and to accelerate an orderly transi- 
tion from a wartime-controlled economy 
to a peacetime free economy. 

The Congress has passed a bill (H, J. 
Res. 222-S. J. Res. 148) to terminate 
consumer credit controls. Mass con- 
sumption goes hand in hand with mass 
production and consumer credit is es- 
sentia] to mass consumption. Ameri- 
can industry has an enormous produc- 
tive capacity. Both consumer credit 
and producer credit are essential to a 
sustained prosperity. 

The regulation of installment credit 
has weighed most heavily on persons of 
limited income and in many Cases un- 
doubitedly excluded them from purchas- 
ing essential items, such as refrigera- 
tors, stoves, and washing machines, 
needed to furnish their homes. It has, 
in effect, given to the man of financial 
means priority rights to buy whatever 
he wants and whenever he is willing to 
pay the price by denying to the individ- 
ual of limited sources the right to use 
his credit on the best terms he can se- 
cure for the purpose of buying these 
necessities. 

The Second War Powers Act of 1942 
vested broad authority in the Executive 
in the control of the nationa] economy 
in the interest of the prosecution of the 
war. Notwithstanding that the war was 
over, the Congress found that those spe- 
cific powers continued to exist. Through 
its Committees on the Judiciary, the 
Congress carefully examined each and 
every control, and the Congress has 
passed two decontrol! bills (H. R, 1983 
and H. R. 3647) eliminating some prod- 
ucts from contro! entirely and abbrevi- 
ating the contro] over certain of the 
others where essential to implement our 
foreign policy or expand the production 
abroad to materials critically needed in 
the United States. 

The Congress has also passed a joint 
resolution—Senate Joint Resolution 
123—immediately repealing 57 wartime 
statutes, fixing a termination date for 12 
others, and terminating the operation 
of 102 various statutory provisions of 
permanent legislation. 


CONGRESS TACKLES HOUSING PROBLEM 


Bureaucratic controls and red tape 
have been an important factor in the 
acute housing shortage. When the 
Emergency Housing Act was under con- 
sideration in 1946, the administration 
claimed that this program would mean 
the construction of 1,200,000 units in 1946 
and 1,500,000 units in 1947. 

For the year 1946. however, only 
around 435,800 new permanent units 
were completed in buildings of conven- 
tional construction and prefabricated 
construction, and 45,000 units were added 
through conversions in existing struc- 
tures. The administration’s housing 
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program proved to be a complete fail- 
ure. Bureaucrats cannot build houses. 
The only way houses can be built in the 
needed number is by free enterprise. 

The Republican Congress passed a 
bill—H. R. 3203—which the President re- 
luctantly approved on June 30, 1947. It 
ended the authority for the remaining 
controls on the production of building 
materials and, with one exception, did 
away with the authority for imposing 
any controls on the use of building ma- 
terials. This one exception relates to 
the construction of buildings for amuse- 
ment or recreational purposes. 

The Truman administration’s bungling 
approach to the housing situation was to 
create overlapping housing agencies with 
a fanfare of trumpets each time one was 
established. The Eightieth Congress 
authorized the President to consolidate 
the scattered Federal housing agencies 
into one housing administration. 

New Dealers were loath to release their 
withering grip on the building industry. 
We hold that mass production of houses 
and other buildings cannot be obtained 
by making the building industry an island 
of Government regimentation in an 
otherwise comparatively free economy. 
One man’s price is another’s man’s cost. 

The act of Congress extending rent 
control to March 1, 1848, with elimina- 
tion of remaining controls on building 
materials and authority for increases in 
rent up to 15 percent when agreed to by 
property owners and tenants, was de- 
signed as a transition measure—to bridge 
the gap until the newly-released build- 
ing industry gets fully under way and 
shows what American initiative can do 
when given a chance. 

Since the enactment of this legislation 
there has been a marked increase in the 
number of building permits issued. Ac- 
cording to a Department of Commerce 
report, new construction in July was al- 
most 9 percent over that of June. The 
July value was estimated at $1,139,000,- 
000 against $1,052,000.C00 for June and 
$982,000,000 for July of last year, when 
the administration controlled building 
materials. 

Recognizing that the administration 
has failed miserably in the field of hous- 
ing, the Republican Congress is proceed- 
ing to put into effect a program which 
will completely solve the housing prob- 
lem. Two special committees are now at 
work on it. We have taken thc initial 
steps by the removal of the bureaucratic 
restrictions and controls. 

With the elimination of the numerous 
Government restrictions and controls on 
our economy, American production is 
now moving forward and the people will 
have real jobs at good wages. They will 
be able to purchase the things they need 
and want at prices they can afford. They 
will enjoy the highest standard of liv- 
ing in all history. That is our objective. 
Free men will attain that objective. 

AGRICULTURE, RECLAMATION, FLOOD CONTROL 


In our Republican Declaration of Prin- 
ciples we said: 

We have pledged stability of farm prices 
during the reconversion and readjustment 
pericds. We will carry out those pledges. 
We will support sound, permanent proposals 
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to give farmers expanding markets and their 
fair share of the national income. We re- 
affirm our long-standing support of soil and 
\ r conservation. We shall support meas- 


ures designed to protect better rural living. 


Those pledges the Republican Con- 
gress has Kept. 

The program of the Republican Party 
to cushion the farmers against the post- 
war uncertainties and to strengthen 
their position for the long pull has been 


well advanced by the Eightieth Con- 
gress 
In many ways this Congress has acted 
to bolster the farmer’s economy and like 
other segments of our population he is 
benefiting from our over-all, national 
program. Sweeping studies of the farm- 
er’s place in the postwar picture are 
under way. We shall round out our pro- 
gram on behalf of the farmers during the 
next session of Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture Supply 
Act appropriates $613,046,826 ‘for a 
broad field of activities. Major items 
are 

Soil conservation operations, $38,000,- 
000; rural electrification, $5,000,000, plus 
a toan authorization of $225.000,000; 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
$15,000,000; Production and Murketing 
Administration, $265,000,000; Farmers 
Home Administration, $97,000,000; na- 
tional school lunches, $65.000,000; re- 
search and marketing, $9,000,000; Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, $4,375,400; 
Extension Service, $22,832,950; and na- 
tional forest protection, $24,014,891. 

We continued the Federal crop insur- 
ance program on a limited and experi- 
mental basis for wheat, cotton, corn, flax, 
and tobacco. The act clarifies the pur- 
pose of the program as a businesslike in- 
surance program rather than a form of 
farm relief or subsidy, by declaring a 
policy “to promote the national] welfare 
by improving the economic stability of 
agriculture through a sound system of 
crop insurance and providing the means 
for the research and experience in devis- 
ing and establishing such insurance.” 

We amended the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act provisions on marketing agree- 
ments and orders so as to provide more 
flexibility in the financing and adminis- 
tration of marketing agreements and 
orders, and to permit a continuity of op- 
eration not previously possible. The 
new legislation is stop-gap in nature 
pending completion of hearings on a 
long-range agricultural program. 

The Eightieth Congress continued un- 
til December 31, 1948, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s price-support pro- 
gram for wool, and authorized the CCC 
to market its existing stock pile of wool 
below parity prices. 

We extended for 5 years the Sugar Act 
of 1937, which was to terminate Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. The extension act au- 
thorizes establishment of production 
quotas for the domestic sugar industry 
and import quotas for off-shore countries 
such as Cuba and Puerto Rico. The pri- 
mary purpose of the act is to stabilize the 
sugar industry while assuring an ade- 
quate supply of sugar for consumers at @ 
reasonable price. 

In further compliance with our pledges 
to the farmers and others, the Republi- 


can Congress appropriated $116,718,700 
for river and harbor improvements; 
$288,072,825 for flood control, and $56,- 
400,000 specifically for Mississippi River 
flood control. This Congress fully ap- 
preciates its responsibility to protect life 
and property against flood waters. We 
acted swiftly in supplying relief funds 
and materials during the Midwest floods 
this year. 

For the varied activities of the far- 
flung Department of the Interior during 
the present fiscal year the Eightieth Con- 
gress appropriated $194,587,850. Major 
items are: 

Western reclamation projects, in addi- 
tion to available funds of $117,877,501 
appropriated in previous years, $104,000,- 
000; Bonneville Power Administration, 
$8,596,400, plus contract authorization of 
$4,935,500. Included in the general rec- 
lamation fund was $5,180,000 for the 
Hoover Dam project. 

THE PRESIDENCY 


Two measures fundamentally affecting 


. the office of the President of the United 


States were passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress—the so-called Presidential Succes- 
sion Act and two-term Constitutional 
amendment. 

The Presidentia] Succession Act places 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives next to the Vice President in the 
line of succession, should the President, 
unfortunately, be unable to complete his 
term. Whenever there is no Vice Presi- 
dent at time of vacancy in the Presi- 
dency, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resenta.ives becomes President for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. 

Next in line of succession to the Speak- 
er is the Secretary of State and Cabinet 
members in the order of the creation of 
their respective departments. 

The proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment now before State legislatures for 
ratification provides that no person shall 
be elected President more than twice, and 
that no person who has held the office 
of President, or acted as President for 
more than 2 years of a term for which 
another person was elected President, 
shall be elected more than once. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The sound, forward-looking pledge of 
the Republican Party to buttress our na- 
tional economy by enacting measures to 
supply the needs of the various produc- 
tive segments of the Nation has been 
kept. 

In giving effect to these pledges the 
Eightieth Congress enacted hundreds of 
measures. They included the following: 

National Science Foundation: The 
measure provided for establishment of a 
24-member National Science Foundation, 
under a director appointed by the Foun- 
dation, to encourage and coordinate 
scientific research and education by 
grants, loans, scholarships, and other 
forms of assistance to individuals and 
organizations. Within the Foundation 
were to be divisions including national 
defense, mathematics, physics, and engi- 
neering. President Truman vetoed that 
meritorious legislation after Congress 
adjourned. 

Safety codes in coal mines: Establishes 
a code of safety standards in coal mines, 
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adopting the Federal Mine Safety Code 
contained in an agreement between the 
Secretary of the Interior and the United 
Mine Workers of America. This legisla- 
tion is an interim measure pending fuller 
consideration by Congress of details. 

Mineral Leasing Act for acquired land: 
Extends mineral leasing laws, now ap- 
plicable to public-domain lands, to all 
lands, with certain exceptions, acquired 
by the Federal Government; centralizes 
in the Department of the Interior the 
function of stimulating the exploration 
of new petroleum reserves and of pro- 
moting the development of oi] and gas 
on acquired lands. 

To stimulate production of domestic 
mines: Extends for 2 years, until June 
30, 1949. premium-price payments on 
strategic metals and minerals—copper, 
zinc, and lead, with manganese to be 
added to the program—and authorizes 
use of $70,000,000 of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation funds to make the 
payments. President Truman vetoed 
that act after Congress adjourned. 

Interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas: Grants consent for a 4-year exten- 
sion of an interstate compact which has 
been in force 12 years. The compact has 
been ratified by 16 oil-producing States. 
It is designed to conserve oil and gas re- 
sources and maintain stability in these 
industries. 

Pacific fishery resources: Authorizes 
a program of investigation and research 
to develop fishery resources and promote 
fishing industries in Hawaii and Pacific 
Islands acquired during the war and now 
under United States trusteeships. This 
program is designed to improve the wel- 
fare of native inhabitants and also de- 
velop resources of areas vital to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Clarifies 
and completely organizes the laws and 
practices relating to the functions and 
duties of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, a bureau of the Department of 
Commerce. Some of these laws were 
archaic and ambiguous. The new law 
adds authority to collect and disseminate 
geomagnetic data of vital importance to 
sea and air naviation—information the 
War and Navy Departments want the 
Survey to supply. 

Coast Guard aviation stations: Au- 
thorizes an increase in the number of 
aviation stations which may be operated 
by the Coast Guard, thereby permitting 
greater efficiency in air-sea rescue work. 

Surplus airports and airport facilities: 
Permits transfer or sale of surplus air- 
ports and facilities by the Fecera] Gov- 
ernment to States and local governments 
in such manner as will foster develop- 
ment of civilian aviation and preserve 
for national defense purposes a strong, 
efficient and properly maintained nation- 
wide system of public airports. 

Surplus property for flood damage re- 
lief: Provides methods for transfer of 
surplus federally owned surplus property 
to State and local governments by gift 
or sale for alleviation of damage and dis- 
tress caused by floods or other catastro- 
phies. This property includes such dur- 
ables as machinery, water and sewer 
pipes, and such articles as medicines, 
blankets, clothing, and bedding. 
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Small business representation: The 
Senate and House by adoption of a con- 
current resolution called upon all Fed- 
eral Government agencies to give fair 
representation to small businessmen on 
Government policy-making boards. 

Portal-to-portal pay suits: This legis- 
lation, initiated by Congress and reluc- 
tantly signed by President Truman, 
smashed the so-called portal-to-portal 
back pay suits racket involving $6,000,- 
000,000 in suits that threatened to bank- 
rupt many companies and throw men 
and women out of jobs. 





The Eightieth Congress—A Report to the 
Speaker and My Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress draws to a close, it is well that 
we consider its accomplishments and re- 
late them to the welfare of our country 
and to the several! districts we represent. 
While Congress legislates for the whole 
country the laws it passes do not have 
the same application in all districts. I, 
therefore, feel that each one of us should 
make a report to the people we repre- 
sent. In so doing we not only inform 
our own constituents but we make it pos- 
sible for all the Members of this House 
to understand the viewpoint of the sev- 
eral parts of our great Nation. 

The Eightieth Congress convened with 
certain well-defined instructions from 
the people who elected its Members. 
They ended the control of that group 
which had for 14 years followed a course 
of bringing the lives and activities of the 
people more and more under the direc- 
tion and control of the Government in 
Washington. This change of leadership 
and the reorganization of the machinery 
of Congress set the pattern for this 
session. 

Hardly had the reorganization of the 
committees been accomplished and 
before they had had time to begin the 
consideration of the bills referred to 
them for study, the leaders of the minor- 
ity, well supported by newspaper and 
radio commentators, started to belabor 
the majority for not passing legislation. 
Of course, they cannot be greatly blamed 
for they had become used to a regime in 
which Congress, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, had been relegated to a minor 
role whose main purpose had been to 
pass legislation drawn up by the execu- 
tive branch and handed it with a “must” 
tag attached. Much of this legislation 
was in the form of blanket grants of 
power to administrative agencies. Ex- 
ecutive orders and departmental regula- 
tions became the law by which rigid con- 
trols were set up over the people’s activi- 
ties. Appropriations of money were 
made with abandon to finance socialistic 
schemes of every kind and without re- 
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gard to the mammoth debt that was be- 
ing piled up even before the war started. 

The people who guided our destiny 
and those who reported the activities 
of Government lost sight of the fact 
that Congress was intended to be a de- 
liberative body and the branch of Gov- 
ernment charged with making its policy. 
Regardless of the criticism of the press, 
the complete lack of cooperation of the 
executive branch, and the active opposi- 
tion of the minority leadership, the 
Eightieth Congress has kept in mind the 
mandate it received from the people and 
has driven ahead to its great accomplish- 
ment. With one notable exception, it 
carried out that mandate. While its 
income tax reduction bill passed the 
Congress twice it failed to become law by 
Presidential veto. Both times the mo- 
tion to override failed by a few votes 
to get the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority—the last time in the Senate by 
3 votes. This is the first time a President 
ever successfully vetoed a tax bill. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tried it once but his 
action was overridden by Congress. The 
vetoed bill gave a 30-percent reduction 
to taxpayers in the lower brackets, 20 
percent in the middle, and 10 percent in 
the upper brackets. The taxes of some 
49,000,000 people were affected. 

What has the Eightieth Congress ac- 
complished? Its record is excellent. It 
has made a good start in the reduction 
of a. power-hungry bureaucracy to a siZe 
more in keeping with the necessities of 
a peacetime Government. The Demo- 
cratic administration, excluding all funds 
for the armed services and the Veterans’ 
Administration, is spending twice as 
much as was spent for the entire Govern- 
ment operation in 1939. The commit- 
tees have ferreted out duplication and 
overlapping. Its greatest accomplish- 
ment for future reduction in Govern- 
ment expense was the formation of a 
bipartisan commission to make a 
thorough study of the executive branch 
and recommend reorganization to bring 
about efficiency to its sprawling bureauc- 
racy. It will make its report to the 
Eighty-first Congress. After that real 
reductions can be made. 

Congress passed the Taft-Hartley law 
to bring organized labor under such reg- 
ulations as would protect the public wel- 
fare and the rights of individual workers 
from the excesses practiced by certain 
powerful leaders and groups. It did so 
after long and exhaustive hearings before 
committees in both Houses, where oppor- 
tunity was given to everyone concerned 
to state his viewpoint and make recom- 
mendations. Regardless of wild state- 
ments of some whose authority would be 
reduced, the law does not harm organized 
labor. Demand for this legislation was 
so strong that the veto of the President 
was easily overridden in both the House 
and Senate. A majority of Democrats 
in both Houses joined the Republicans 
to do this. It passed a law to outlaw 
some $7,000.000,000 of portal-to-portal 
pay suits filed by CIO unions which 
threatened bankruptcy to many indus- 
tries. 

The reluctance of the administration 
to relax wartime controls over produc- 
tion and distribution of goods made it 
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necessary for Congress to take action to 
this end. Rigid Government controls 
were creating artificial shortages of food, 
clothing, and housing. The people were 
tired of interference in their businesses 
and their everyday lives, and demanded 
that Congress do something about it. 
Naturally, the freeing of goods from the 
rigid controls which were the principal 
causes of the shortages resulted in higher 
prices, but the stimulation to increased 
production will bring about a more stable 
economy in the long run and at lower 
prices. The tremendous shipments of 
food and commodities to foreign coun- 
tries for relief and rehabilitation, to- 
gether with the record deinand in this 
country due to high wages and maximum 
employment, contributed to high prices. 
Food shipments amounted to 18,000,000 
tons and cost $2,300,000,000. We have 
done much to free the country from 
black markets and shortages of food, 
clothing, and housing are being over- 
come. Certainly, we could not continue 
bureaucratic control of industry and 
wages without completely destroying our 
free economy. 

In the matter of foreign affairs, the 
Congress has continued its nonpartisan 
approach. It has carried out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for legislation 
without regard to politics. It passed the 
International Refugee Organization bil] 
and appropriated huge sums for foreign 
relief. The Senate approved the treaties 
requested by the President. Congress 
approved the Greek-Turkish loan and 
appropriated money to carry it out, in 
spite of the fact that the so-called Tru- 
man plan was announced before consul- 
tation with it. In general, it passed more 
legislation touching on international 
problems than has any previous Con- 
gress. Because of its inability to get 
factual information from administrative 
sources, committees of Congress will 
make a study of conditions in Europe 
during the recess. In view of demands 
that will come in the next session, it is 
necessary that this be done in the in- 
terest of the taxpayers. 

For the veterans Congress authorized 
cashing of terminal-leave bonds, extend- 
ed to December 31, 1947, the act for fa- 
cilitating the admission of alien fiancées 
of members of the armed services; ex- 
tended the privilege of renewing and re- 
instating national] life insurance policies. 
It increased the pensions of Civil War 
and Spanish-American War veterans and 
their dependents by 20 percent. It ap- 
propriated over seven billions for 
benefits. 

Much legislation was passed in the in- 
terest of national defense. Among the 
laws passed were the armed services uni- 
fication, the National Science Founda- 
tion,’ and the Selective Service Records 
Act. Congress has submitted the two- 
term limitation to the Presidency amend- 
ment to the States. It passed a Rent 
Control Act which provides for decon- 
trol next year and sets up machinery for 
fair adjustments of rents in the mean- 
time. It also lifts restrictions on hous- 
ing that has already stepped up con- 
struction of homes and rental units. In 


1 Vetoed by the President. 
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1946, under control of the Democrat 
‘ tion had $700.000,000 to s 
housing but 
Among other me 


5, the 
pend 
produced 
sures 


aminist 
for m icy 


practically none. 


lf iorization of $15 0°20,030~- for 
emergency flood control, automatic pro- 
motion of. substitute postal carriers, 
freezing of social-security tax at 1 per- 
cent until 1950, continued price-support 
program for wool, and a $400,000,000 in- 
crease in the maximum insurance the 
National Housing Authority may issue on 
morigazes on new homes 
One of the most important functions 
of the Congress is to lay before the peo- 
ple the information on how their Gov- 


ernment is operating. Only in this way 
can a government of the people operate 
successfully. The information is devel- 
oped in hearings before the regular com- 
mittees of cach House and in investiga- 
tions of special committees. Upon this 
information the Congress can _ intelli- 

ntly consider and act on legislation. 
All the committees of the House have 
held exhaustive hearings on bills they 
have reported. I want to mention par- 
ticularly the hearings of the Committee 
on Education and Labor which gave 
much time to the consideration of labor 
legislation and the activities of certain 





leaders such as Petrillo, the czar of the 
American Federation of Musicians. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


has thrown a spotlight on the activities 
of Communists and fellow travelers and 
their infiltration into Government agen- 
cies. Only by doing this have we been 
able to force these agencies to get rid of 
their disloyal employees. 

The Committee on Agriculture is in- 
vestigating the operation of the farm 
program ana laying the ground work for 
any changes it will recommend for the 
future. It is seeking a wider use of farm 
products and a definite parity or sup- 
port price for agricultural commodities. 
The Committee on Public Lands, of which 
I am a member, has been giving careful 
consideration to the millions of acres of 
lands now owned by various Federal 
agencies and which yield no taxes for 
Scate and local governn.ents. It is also 
studying our program of irrigation and 
reclamation. The Committees are the 
workshop of Congress. 

As residents of the Great Plains area 
the people of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Nebraska are interested in 
what this Congress did toward the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
our country. The future welfare of the 
whole country depends on these resources 
and so their development is the duty of 
the whole country. While I feel that 
Congress has not done all it could in this 
respect I am glad to report to my people 
that it has done a lot. It has tried to 
furnish all the money that could be eco- 
nomically expended in view of the short- 
age of materials, high prices, and the 
high employment rate we are now ex- 
periencing. Members of the Nebraska 
delegation in Congress, in cooperation 
with the Representatives from other 
States attempted in every way to ac- 

® Total appropriated for flood control, $122,- 
269,800. 


quaint the Congress with the need and to 
bring about the necessary action. 

The Agriculture Appropriation Act 
carries sufficient funds for planning and 
technical assistance in soil conservation 
and crop production. Some cuts were 
made in the budget estimates for subsi- 
dies and incentive payments on the basis 
thet the sound financial condition and 
high income from farm operations made 
them unnecessary at this time. These 
were practices initiated during depres- 
sion years when farmers were badly in 
need of help. Resistance to the cuts 
came principally from the bureaucracies 
who, regardless of the necd, never want 
to see their functions curtailed. While 
a small cut was made in the funds REA 
was authorized to loan to districts, Con- 
gress feels it is offset by the provision 
allowing it to borrow direct from the 
Treasury and thus save three-fourths of 
1 percent interest to the borrowers. A 
cut was also made for administrative 
expense but the Congress feels that the 
elimination of unnecessary supervision 
and red tape in the administrative set-up 
will leave sufficient funds for carrying 
on the program. The Congress will con- 
tinue to provide all the funds necessary 
for rural electrification. 

The final figure appropriated for recla- 
matior. and irrigation, together with the 
funds cbligated for work to be done in 
this fiscal year and the balances still in 
the hands of the Bureau, wili insure max- 
imum prosecution of this important pro- 
gram. In addition to funds given the 
Bureau of Reclamation Congress appro- 
priated increased funds for the Army 
Engineers to step up their part of the 
work of flood control and development of 
the Missouri River under the Pick-Sloan 
plan. Funds were also provided the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation for construction of 
a power line from Bridgeport to Alliance, 
Nebr., and from Pine Bluffs to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., that will provide much needed 
power for REA districts in Nebraska. 

It has been most difficult for this Con- 
gress to establish a sound fiscal] policy for 
peacetime government. The President’s 
budget of $37,000,000,000 is the largest 
ever presented to a Congress in time of 
peace. Every cut suggested by the Re- 
publicans was sternly opposed by the 
administration and the Democratic lead- 
ership in the Congress. It now looks like 
the budget has been reduced by about 
two and seven-tenths billions. An addi- 
tional amount up to three billions of for- 
mer appropriations has been rescinded, 
which represents money held by the de- 
partments and agencies and which would 
be spent by them if not rescinded. The 
Republican Party can rightfully claim a 
$5,000,000,000 reduction from the over- 
stuffed and padded budget the President 
nad to have for the fiscal year of 1948. 

The first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress has made a remarkable record, and 
every member of the majority party and 
those of the minority who put aside par- 
tisanship for the welfare of their country 
can take pride for the part they had in it. 
When this session closes I, like most of 
my colleagues, will return to my district 
calling on the people in their homes and 
at their places of business to seek their 
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advice and counsel. I will visit every one 
of the 38 counties in my district. I have 
always followed this practice and found 
it an excellent tonic for the mental con- 
gestion brought on by the confusion and 
pressure in Washington. 





————— 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a statement in support of Federal 
aid to education which I recently made 
before the Subcommittee ot Education 
and Labor, which has this matter under 
study. The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ESTES KEFAUVER, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, THIRD DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
OF IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN SUFPORT 
Or H. R. 2188, A BILL BY MR. KEFAUVER PRO- 
VIDING FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, TUESDAY, 
APRIL 29, 1947 


Mr. Chairman, since I have been in Con- 
gress the matter of Federal aid for public 
education has been one of my primary inter- 
ests. 1 have constantly sought ways and 
means to raise the standards of education 
and to assist in plans to relieve the great in- 
equality in educational opportunity that has 
resulted in illiteracv in many of the poorer 
States. It is my understanding that for 25 
years bills with this major purpose have been 
before Congress, yet in all this time there is 
no recore of positive or effective action. 

J have introduced « bill, H. R. 2188, asking 
for uppropriations to assist the States in 
financing a minimum foundation program of 
public elementary and public secondary edu- 
cation, and im reducing the inequalities of 
educational opportunity offered our youth. I 
want to devote the time allotted to me to 
a brief discussion of public education. 

Education is imporiant to every boy and 
girl in this country because it is the only 
means that they have for relating them- 
selves to the extremely complex social and 
economic life that has developed out of a 
war-torn world. It is cxtremely important 
to the States and local communities because 
it is the major means thet will enable the 
maximum development of their human and 
material resources. It is of utmost impor- 
tance to the Nation in the maintenance of 
national security and the building of do- 
mestic prosperity. It is vital to the world 
because only through a well-enlightened peo- 
ple do ve have any possibility of creating 
an enduring peace. 

Complete equality of oppurtunity was the 
idealistic dream of our founding fathers. It 
has never materialized fully because we have 
never provided equality in the educational 
opportunity offered to all of our youth. Fail- 
ure to take some positive and effective action 
on Federal aid to public education at this 
time would seem to be a tragic disregard and 
neglect of our primary resource-- the youth 
of America In many of America’s less 
wealthy States children get one-third to one- 
half as many weeks of schooling as more 
fortunate children in wealthier States. The 
range of educational opportunity offered in 
this country is now as great as 60 tol. Actu- 
ally there are no less than 2,000,000 children 
in this country who live in areas sufficiently 








wealthy to spend 60 times the amount of 
mouey that can te afforded to provide the 
meager education offered to another 2,000,000 
less fortunate children. This means that the 
social and economic opportunity of youth de- 
pends almost wholly upon the part of the 
country in which he is born. In the rural 
areas of a poor State his chances for an 
education that will put him in a position 
to compete on an equal basis with those born 
under more fortunate circumstances is al- 
most negligible. To me this is a most deplor- 
able situation. in the world’s richest Nation 
that has for so many years exemplified to the 
remaining nations of the world the value and 
the force of pubiic education. 

I have always thought that we lead the 
world im the realization of the power and 
force of public education, yet last year we 
spent only 1.5 percent of our total national 
income on education. During this same year 
Britain spent 3 percent of its total national 
income for education, while Russia spent 7.5 
percent of its total national income for the 
development of its educational system. 
When we realize that Great Britain and 
Russia both learned of the value of educa- 
tional expenditures from us we realize that 
we can no longer negiect to provide adequate 
support of America’s public schools. 

I could use the time allotted to me this 
morning wholly in citing to you existing con- 
ditions in American education that present 
what has been popularly termed the crisis in 
education. I am quite sure that experts will 
present statistics and other data to such an 
extent that it will be unnecessary for me to 
go into detail in describing those conditions. 
The major cause of this crisis is a teacher 
shortage which has developed at a time when 
the demands upon the schools are such that 
a greatly increased teaching force is needed. 
This teacher shortage has been brought about 
by the influence of a number of factors. Un- 
questionably the first and most important of 
these factors is the low wage that has been 
paid teachers for a number of years. Many 
of our teachers are employed at salaries be- 
low that of school janitors, scrub women, gar- 
bage collectors, and bartenders. The aver- 
age annual salary of teachers in my State in 
1944-45 amounted to approximately $1,300 
and for the Nation as a whole only $1,846. 
This is a condition that will no longer be 
tolerated by many teachers. It tends to un- 
dermine and destroy the efforts to stabilize 
teaching as a profession. I know the results 
of this appalling low-salary condition because 
of the stream of personal correspondence and 
visits from school representatives that I have 
almost every day. 

During the war the Federal Government 
reached into all corners of the country and 
into all walks of life for manpower to serve 
its wartime needs. In this emergency the 
teaching profession magnificently filled its 
quota. We found classroom teachers in every 
branch of the armed services on every battle 
front and serving the country in its every 
wartime need. But this in itself produced a 
terrific impact upon the schools, because 
many of these teachers learned that the ad- 
vantages, financial and otherwise, in other 
fieids of employment offered greater oppor- 
tunity, and those whose love for teaching 
was not sufficiently strong to overcome the 
self-sacrifice necessary to go back to under- 
paid and overworked situations have left 
the profession for good. This situation has 
been termed the greatest vocational migra- 
tion of history. Another highly significant 
factor comes from the pressure of extra pop- 
ulation. In the 5 years following America’s 
entry into World War H, 13,000,000 abies 
were born. Some population experts had 
predicted only 4,000,000. This imcrease in 
population began to be felt im the schools 
last year as increased enrollments were re- 
ported from almost every State. Further in- 
creases were reported this year and as this 
bulge in child population moves upward the 
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demands on the schools for increased num- 
bers of teachers produces conditions that can 
result only in the disastrous disintegration of 
our American public schools unless steps are 
taken at once to alleviat» them. 

This disaster must n be permitted to 
happen. The economic strength and secu- 
rity of our Nation, the individual welfare of 
every citizen, depends more and more upon 
the educational ability of its citizenry. A 
significant study made by the education 
committee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce points out that the tevel of edu- 
cational attainment of the aduit population 
is a determining factor in the level of income 
of the country itself. It has been estimated 
that if the average level of the adult popu- 
lation of 11 of the Southern States having 
lowest educational status could be increased 
by only 1 year, which would mean an average 
of 8'4 years of schooling, the increased pro- 
ductivity thereby im these 11 States would 
raise the total income of the Nation by ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000. 

Due to the mobility of our population, and 
especially of our youth, illiteracy is not 
merely a local liability, but a national one as 
well. ‘The declining birth rate in ali our 
major cities and the increasing birth rate 
in rural areas means that as population pres- 
sures are brought to bear upon the youth of 
low economic areas, the migratory trend is 
toward the city. This is one of the reasons 
why the removal of inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity is a major responsibility 
of the Nation and consequently the Federal 
Government. 

During the operation of the Selective Serv- 
ice System nearly one-half of the rejections 
were for educational or health defects. Thus, 
at a time when our Nation had its greatest 
need for healthy and intelligent manpower 
it is estimated that the equivalent of no 
less than 20 combat divisions were unable 
to serve the Nation because of illiteracy and 
educational disqualification. 

There is no doubt of the keen Nation- 
wide interest in the teacher shortage and 
the critical problems of the public schools. 
Many editorials have appeared in newspapers 
over the Nation. Frequent articles have been 
presented in national periodicals. Even the 
news reels and the radio have presented 
to the people what is happening to their 
schools. It is unfortunate that this partial 
break-down of the school system was ever 
forced to public attention through a series 
of teacher strikes. To me it is disgraceful 
that this great country should permit our 
public-school situation to become so des- 
perate that teachers should have to resort 
to such extreme measures 

I am firm in my conviction that only 
through Federal aid to supplement State 
and local effort can the future soundness 
of our system of public education be assured. 
To that end I have introduced H. R. 2188. 
I do not claim that it is the best bill before 
your committee. I do believe that it con- 
tains certain principles which are abso- 
lutely essential in the development of a 
sound system of Federal aid to public edu- 
cation This bill would establish a mini- 
mum program of education which would 
enable those underprivileged areas of the 
Nation to assure a minimum expenditure 
of $40 per year for each sehool child. At 
the same time this bill provides every pro- 
tection to the rights of the States and the 
local committees in the administration and 
supervision of their schools, and actually 
prohibits the Pederal Government in any 
encioachment upon these rights. 

America’s deep iaith in her free public- 
school system as a sound foundation for 
our democracy is being put to a severe test 
at this time. It is my deep and sincere hope 
that your committee after due consideration 
of the measures that are proposed will re- 
port to the Congress a bill that wilh accom- 
plish the purposes so long neglected. 


AADTT 


War Department Dilatory in Making 
Reports on Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 

Mr, LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the hecorp I wish to say 
that I am greatly disappointed in the 
service given Members of Congress and 
congressional committees by the War 
Department. 

On April 22, 1947, the Honorable Joun 
McCormack, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, introduced H. R. 3155, to au- 
thorize the promotion of certain officers 
and former officers oi the Army of the 
United States, and on April 30, 1947, Mr. 
McCormack introduced H. R. 3270, relat- 
ing to the promotion of certain officers 
and former officers of the Army of the 
United States. Reports were requested 
from the War Department by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to whom these bills had been re- 
ferred, and notwithstanding that these 
reports were requested at the time the 
bills were introduced, no report has yet 
been received from the War Department 
at this date, the closing date of this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has been 
liberal in appropriating money for the 
War Depariment, the sums appropriated 
seemingly sufficient to cover the cost of 
calrying on all of the functions of this 
branch of the services, and it seems to 
me unpardonable that the Congress does 
not obtain more satisfaction and con- 
sideration from the War Department in 
matters connected with the business of 
the Congress in connection with matters 
in which their constituents are in- 
terested. I hope in the future more at- 
tention will be given consideration in 
time for action before Congress ad- 
journs. 








Clark Hill Project Supported by Hon. 
John J. Riley, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SCUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, while I did 
not have the privilege of attending the 
hearings before the House Committee on 
Appropriations when they were consid- 
ering the Clark Hill project located be- 
tween my State and Georgia, I very ac- 
tively supported this appropriation on 
the floor of the House and attended the 
hearings when the matter was being con- 
sidered by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. My former colleague, 
the Honorable Butler B. Hare, presented 
a statement to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Commitiee giving a history of this 
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project and 
views wh'ch I entertain relative to this 
proposal that I have obtained unanimous 
consent to include this statement in the 
nsion of my remarks as follows: 


so nearly expressed the 





er 


iT oF Butier B. Hare Berone ArPpro- 











PRIA NS COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE, JULY 

14, 1947 

I Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
I the justifications for the reque ted 
a} priation are about the same as they were 
lest year and not much different to what 
tl were year before last, when you made 

opriaticns for the 2 years amounting to 

$5,500,000, and there is not a prea 
in the justifications today and those approved 
by the Congress 3 years 1.g0, when the con- 
struction and operation of the Clark Hill 
project were authorized. However, there is 
one difference in the situation 

Last year, when you appropriated $4,500,000, 
and 2 years ego, when you appropriated 
$1,000,000, and 3 years ago, when the Congress 
authorized the construction and cperation of 
the project, the Savanneh River Electric.Co., 


throuch its ofcials and other representatives, 
were either standing on the side line or ac- 
tuclly on the firing line urging this commit- 
tee and the Congress to approve the project, 
make the necessary appropriations for con- 
ine and operating the project in every 
cetail. But tcday its officials and representa- 
tives are here urging you and the Congress 
to delete from the bill before you every dollar 
requested for the further development of the 
Clark Hill project, giving you 101 reasons or 
excuses for its request 

Mr. Chairmen, Iam sure you and your com- 
mittee are familiar with the history of this 
projcet and other similar projects. You are 
familiar with the justifications for the au- 
thorization of this project, and I shall, there- 
fore, not burden you by repeating them, but 
will undertake to give you my reaction to the 
excu I will not call them justifications— 
offercd why this project should now be de- 
authorized, after it has been under construc- 
tic, now for about 2 years. 

I do not want to be unfair to the power 
company. but I want to state at the outset 
that in view of its past conduct, I have some 
serious doubts as to the verity or sincerity of 
its present proposal when it offers to reim- 
bur the Government for expenditures 
already made and then construct and oper- 
ate the project in its entirety under Govern- 
ment specifications, Government control, 
Government supervision, and Government 
direction. I em forced to this conclusion for 
the resson that this same company obtained 
a license from the Federal Power Commission 
to develcp this project in 1928 and voluntarily 
surrendered it 4 years later, or in 1932, the 
resson assigned for its action at that time 


struc 








being they did not care to be bothered with 
Government red tape, Government super- 
vicion, and Government direction in the con- 
struction and operation of such plant, the 
president of the company saying that his 
compeny had adccided it would never build 
nnother hydroelectric plant. We can all un- 


c ‘nd why the company would object to 
Government supervision or direction in han- 
Gling both the food-control feature, the navi- 
g n feature, and the electric-power feature 
p ided for in the proposal, but I submit if 
t were a good reason for not developing 
the project in 1932 when the company sur- 
I e it would still be suficient 
I on for not developing the project in 1948 
should 
] 
t 
y 


1 its licen 


this item be eliminated and a new 
license pranted, because our Government, 
nder the Constitution, is charged with the 


ibility of protecting and preserving 


the \ ; in our navigable streams, and it 
will, logically, have just as much Government 
red tape. as much Government control, super- 
vision, and direction in 1948 as there was in 


1932, end this will continue to be so as long as 
our present system of government continues. 


I know that the reason the company now 
assigns for not building the project in 1932 
is that it was not financially able to do so, 
and, owing to the stringency in the moncy 
market, the company was not able to secure 
the necessary funds. That may be a reason- 
able excuse, for Iam sure the company itself 
was not able to finance the preicct, and I am 
not sure it is any better off today financially 
than it was at thattime. It is true the com- 
pany has said it is ready, willing, and able to 
finance the project, but I have not seen where 
its witnesses have endeavored in any way 
whatsoever to show the financial standing of 
this company. They have not even shown 
its capitalization, its asscts, or whether it has 
liquid holdings of any kind. In fact, I think 
it is a reflection upon the integrity and the 
business intelligence of the committee and 
the Congress to ask them to rely merely upon 
an unsupported promise and confcss they 
were heretofore mistaken in authorizing this 
project und appropriating money for its con- 
struction. This company may admit its in- 
dividual financial weakness, but will insist 
that its affiliates and associates are ready, 
willing, and able to assist in carrying out any 
commitment that meets with their approval. 
fam not prepared to deny that assumption, 
but it appears to me that if the sole difficulty 
of this company in 1982 was its financial in- 
ability, it could certainly have called upon its 
afiiliates at that time to come to its rescue, 
because it has been testified that they have 
built or now have under construction three or 
four steam-power plants to serve the same or 
contiguous territory adjoining the Clark Hill 
area, and that all of these plants will be in 
operation by July 1948. It cccurs to me they 
should be able to get money to construct a 
hydroelectric plant as eesily as they could get 
it for use in building steam plants 




















POWER COMPANY CHANGES ITS MIND 


The Savannah River Electric Co. admits 
that for a pericd of 11 years, from 1935 to 
1946, it favored and insisted that the Gov- 
ernment should develop and operate the 
Clark Hill project, but says it changed its 
mind a year ago because the Government 
or the Congrcss broke faith with the power 
company when it provided in the Authori- 
zation Act of December 1944 that coopera- 
tives should have a priority on the power to 
be generated, saying that the power company 
had an understanding or agreement With the 
Government that the power company would 


erating the plant upon the condition that 
the power company was to have a priority 
on all of the power at the switchboard when 
generated. I note from the hearings »efore 
the Appropriations Committee of the House 
a few weeks ago it was emphasized that this 
was probebly the primary reason why the 
company is now opposing this appropriation, 
indicating to the committee, however, that 
the power company would still have no cb- 
jection to the Government building the proj- 
ect and discharging its administrative duties 
in connection with the flood control und the 
promotion of the navigation features and 
permit the power company to have a prior 
right on the use, sale, and distribution of 
the power developed. It would certainly be 
an ideal situation from the power company’s 
interest for the Government to build and 
maintain the dam for navigation and flood- 
control purposes and give the company the 
exclusive right to use the waters impounded 
for generating electric power at almost a 
nominal price for a limited number of years 
and thereafter to have exclusive right to use 
the impounded waters as it may elect. In 
my opinion, that is exactly what the power 
company would like to have. 

But before we get away from this alleged 
contract or agreement between the power 
company and the Government, I want to rejer 
to the record and invite your attention toa 
public hearing held in Augusta, Ga., in 
October 1935, where the president of the 
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Savannah River Electric Co. testified at 
length and, in his opening statement, said: 

“I did not come here for the purpose of 
hurting this enterprise. I came with the 
view of helping wherever possible. I do not 
want to volunteer anything except with the 
approval of the committec in charge of it. 
We did not initiate the petition for the 
development of Clark Hill. We are not in 
objection or antagonistic toward it. We wish 
to cooperate with it to the fullest extent of 
our ability. I would like to say we are here 
for the purpose of its support.” 

While discussing how the electric power 
would be disposed of following the construc- 
tion of the plant, Mr. Arkwright, then presi- 
dent of the company, said: 

“I assume that some of the load would be 
allocated to Ssuth Carolina and perhaps 
some to Savannah, but whatever remains, 
or if you cannot get it absorbed in South 
Carolina or Savannah, I believe the Georgia 
Power Co. could, in time, absorb it all.” 

Proceeding further, and in concluding his 
statement, Mr. Arkwright said: 

“I do not demand that we distribute it. 
I merely say we have the facilities und the 
market and are willing to do it if you wish. 
* * * But, regardless of what plan you 
may finally recommend, we stand ready to 
cooperate to the fullest extent in making 
available to you any information we may 
have which you may think pertinent to your 
investigation.” 

I do not see any agreement there between 
the power company and the Government or 
any agency of the Government that the com- 
pany was to have any prior right whatsoever 
to the power to be generated. In fact, the 
president of the company did not request 
the right to any of the power as a condition 
or consideration for the support and cooper- 
ation of the power company for which he was 
speaking. On the contrary, he negatived the 
possibility of an agreement when he said: 

“I do not demand that we distribute it. I 
merely say we have the facilities and market 
and are willing to do it if you wish.” 

It is true he wrote a letter 8 years later 
to the Army engineers in which he said the 
Georgia Power Co. would be willing to tuke 
all the power at the switchboard upon the 
completion of the project. We should re- 
member this was long after the Army engi- 
neers, the Federal Power Commission, the 
War Department, the Interior Department, 
and the President of the United States had 
approved the project and approved it with 
the understanding if there were any recivro- 
cal understanding, the Government would 
consiruct and operate the project free from 
any obligation whatsoever to the Savannah 
River Electric Co., the Georgia Power Co., or 
any other power company. But when the 
power companies saw the project was to be 
approved the Georgia Power Cv., not the 
Savannah River Electric Co., came in and 
mace a bid for a prior right to use and dis- 
tribute the power, but there was no agree- 
ment, not even an implied agreement, be- 
tween the company and the Government, and 
the reason Savannah River Electric Co. is 
making this charge is to try and excuse its 
own breach of faith. We want to emphzsize 
that when President Arkwright wrote the 
letter about getting all of the power at the 
switchbcard, he stated that the Georgia 
Power Co. would be in a position to take the 
powcr. He did not say he was writing for 
the Savannah Electric Co., whose officials and 
representatives are now alleging bad faith on 
the part of the Government. It appears to 
me that this Savannah River Electric Co. 
is serving only as a cat’s-paw for the Georgia 
Power Co., the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp. of New York, including other nower 
companies, because this company Was organ- 
ized about 20 ycars ago, but if it has cver 
constructed cr operated a plant, I have not 
heard of it. It is my understanding it was 
incorporated with capital stock of not less 
than $100,000 and not more than $500,000, 
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nd about the only thing we have been able 
to learn what it has done in the meantime 
is to purchase about 40,000 acres of land at 
a cost of about $700,000. Therefore, from a 
financial standpoint or from the standpoint 
of experience, I do not see how it could be 
possible for the Federal Power Commission, 
under the law, to approve a license for this 

mpany to construct a project which it now 

ims will cost from $45,000,000 to $50,000,- 


Of course, the power company is now pro- 
-laiming from the housetops that if the Gov- 
ernment completes and operates this proj- 
ect it will mean the placing of Government 
in business in competition with private en- 
terprise. This is one of the old and thread- 
bare arguments that has been used on many 
ther occ@ions since the beginning of our 
Government. There may be a_ limited 
amount of competition when the Govern- 

it begins operating the plant, but it 
hould be remembered that prectically 





every program heretofore inaugurated by the 
Federal Government for the benefit of the 


people has, to some extent, been in competi- 
tion with some individual or group of indi- 
viduals in conducting their business. For 
imple, we construct ships in most of our 
yards which, to some extent, competes 
the shipbuilding industry, but navy 
yards are not established with the idea of 
jutting the Government in business or in 
npetition with private enterprise. We 
nufacture cloth, we make clothing, furni- 
ure, shoes, and many other things in our 
‘ederal prisons which, to some extent, com- 
yete with private enterprise but we do not 
uild prisons for the purpose of putting the 
vernment in business or to compete with 
orivate enterprise. Our program of con- 
structing paved public highways competes to 
some extent with practically every system of 
t portation, but we do not think of the 
highways being in business or in competition 
with private enterprise. Our parcel-post 
system competes to some extent with the 
railroads and express companies, but since 
it is in the interest of all the people we do 
not consider the Government is in business 
or in competition with private enterprise. 
Jur public-health programs are in competi- 
tion with the medical profession to some 
extent. Our agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are, to some extent, in competition with 
scientists, and our agricultural colleges are 
in competition with private institutions. In 
fact, the Savannah River Electric Co. urges 
that the Clark Hill Dam should be con- 
ructed to promote flood control and navi- 
gation, even though the navigation would be 
in competition with the railroad, air lines, 
and other means of transportation, but it 
does not raise the question of competition 
so long as the program relates to some other 
activity, but it objects to the production of 
electricity at Clark Hill unless it is given 
complete control 

The Clark Hill project is primarily for flood 
control and the promotion of navigation; the 
power feature is only for the purpose of 
helping reimburse the Government for its 
expenditure. It is not for the purpose of 
putting the Government in business and no 
one knows this any better than the Savannah 
River Electric Co. Its own president so 
stated at a public hearing in Atlanta, Ga., 
October 28, 1946, less than a year ago, when 
he said: 

“The Government is not interested in 
making or selling electricity. The Govern- 
ment is interested in navigation and flood 
control. They make and sell electric power 
as an incident to their control of the river 
for navigation purposes.” 

The Savannah River Electric Co. has prom- 
ised other committees of the Congress that 
if this appropriation is defeated and the 
Federal Power Commission should give it 
another license it will construct and operate 
this project, but this is not the only promise 
this power company has made. When it filed 
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application with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in 1928 for a license to develop this 
project, it promised it would develop and op- 
erate the project and assured the Federal 
Power Commission it was ready, willing, and 
able to do so, but it changed its mind in 
1932 

When the Savannah River Electric Co. went 
to the poor farmers of South Carolina and 
Georgia and urged them to sell their lands at 
what now appears to be ridiculously low 
prices, it promised these people it would con- 
struct the largest hydroelectric plant in South 
Carolina or Georgia, which would solve their 
fiood-control and 1 1 n problems at the 
same time and furnish them with all of tl 
electric power they could possibly use and it 
would be at exceedingly low prices, but this 
company changed its mind 

In 1935, this same power company prom- 
ised the people of South Carolina and Georgia 
that if they would get the Government to 








construct and operate this plant it would 
cooperate in every way possible In 1943 
when this company u ie Army engineers 
and the Federa!] Power Commission to recom- 


mend to Congress the development and oper- 
ation of this project should be by the Fed- 
eral Government, it ; in pro ed these 
agencies that it would convey to the Govern- 
ment 40,000 acres of land at a price not ex- 
ceeding its cost, provided the Government 
would build the plant, but this company ha 
again changed its mind. If you will observe 
that every time this company has chanced it 
mind relative to the development of this 
project since its incorporation, the change 
was made with the hope that it would pro- 
mote its own selfish interests and not for the 
benefit of the people, and in the light of 
these observations, I do not see how any 
individual or group of individuals could 
rely upon the promise of this company to do 
anything in the interest of the public. 
However, one of the arguments they submit 
as to why this appropriation should be de- 
feated and the power company be given a new 
license is that if the Government does the 
work it will not pay any taxes to the counties 
on the lands covered by impounded waters, 
whereas the power company says that if it is 
permitted to build and operate the plant its 
taxes in the counties would be increased and 
the taxes of the people would be decreased 
This illustrates another change of mind or 
attitude. Last year, and the 10 years previous 
thereto, when the power company was urging 
the Federal Government to build and operate 
the plant it was not telling the people then 
their taxes would increase if it sold its lands 
to the Government. On the contrary, reports 
are, the representatives of the power company 
were then saying they would take the money 
received ‘rom the le of lands and enlarge 
their activities, which would increase their 
taxes to the point where revenue to the State 
and counties would be greater than if they 
retained the lands without the develonment 
Furthermore, this company insisted there 
would be a great many new enterprises com- 
ing to that area and they would be contrib- 
uting texes far in excess of the amount con- 
tributed by the power company so long as 
the lands and power were undeveloped. It is 
not hard to see that this power company can 
easily change its mind to fit any situation 
that may arise, particularly where selfish 
interests are involved and a mere promise to 
construct and operate the plant, should this 
committee defeat the appropriation, may not 
be worth the paper it is written on. There 
is no asstirance or guaranty, further than a 
mere promise, that the project would be de- 
veloped by the power company should an op- 
portunity be afforded. Only a few weeks 
ago when the vice president of the Savannah 
River Electric Co. appeared as a witness be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee of the 
House he was asked by a member of the 
committee: “What guaranties can you give 
that you would proceed with it expeditiously, 
if the Army engineers were to step out of the 
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picture?” His reply was: “I give no guaran- 
ties other than the application and our com- 


d faith and our good 


mitments ans 


word, which to us is more valuable than ai 

bond.” This rep! the inquiry m ' 
some people but I do not believe it will be 
suffi nt tos this committee or any 
age y of the Government, particularly where 


00 may be involved 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman, I shall summarize the situ- 
ation as I see it and conclude my te- 
ment. On December 22, 1944, the Concress 
; ed the flood-control bill which « ried a 
pr sion authorizir the con u n and 
Operation of what is now frequently t rred 
to as the Clark Hill project on th ivannabh 
River near Clark Hil!l, S.C. Tw t ria- 

s totaling $5,500,000 for this purpose 
have been 1 n the meantime d con- 
Struction of the project is well u r way 

Last August the Savannah | c 
Co. filed an application with the Federal 
Power Con n for a lice! to « ruct 

nd operate this project, sa ? ( pany 
will r urse the Government for money 
expended thereon up to date and then con- 
struct and operate the proje under Gov- 


ernment supervision and direction. The ap- 
plication was denied on the ground that 


Congreé by appropriate legislation had 
authorized the construction and eration 
by the Army engineers, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Departme! f the 
Interior 


A few months later, in the eerly part of 
this year, the Savannah River Electric Co. 
appealed to the Congress asking it to reverse 
its former action and authorize this com- 


pany to construct and opera e project. 
This company elected to use the Appropria- 
tions Committee to engineer the appeal to 


and through the Conrress 
tically every Member of the Congress has 
been approached in some way or other and 
urged to support its request or petition. Less 


Since then prac- 


than 2 weeks ago when the bill now before 
you for consideration was up for considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives, an 
effort was made to eliminate the appropria- 


tion item therein for the Clark Hill project 
with the idea that the item should be elimi- 
nated, the Federal Power Commission would 


then be free to issue a license to the Savannah 











River Electric Co. to develop and operate the 
Clat ill project. I assume the same argu- 
ments made there have been subm 1 to 
your committee. 

When a motion was made in the Hx by 
the chairman of a subcommittee of the Pub- 
lic Works Commi to strike from the bill 
the item carried in the appropriation l 
to continue the constructi of th r t, 
it was argued that since the Sav: h | er 
Electric Co. had offered to develop the pr t 
under Government specifications and oy t 
it under Government supervision and direc- 
tion, the Cor hould 1 nd it - 
fore action } Li the Savannah Ri r 
Electric Co. to proceed with the constiu 
A strong appeal was made to the mem p 
of the House, but when the vote was! hed 
only three Members supported the r 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasi the 
significance of the action of the House in 
this matier. Although the membership of 
the House has changed considerably since 
this project, along with several other similar 
projects, was authorized in 1944 2 a 1 


of the House is convincing proof that the 
philosophy of its membership with referenc 
to this project has not changed in the mean- 
time. In other words, the Savannah River 
Electric Co. elected to submit its request 
through the Appropriations Committee of 
the House; and since it has spoken with an 
almost unanimous vote showing it is not 
ready to reverse its former position in this 
matter, it would appear that your committee 
will be fully justified in approving the full 


amount requested by the Bureau of the 
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Budget, and allow the construction of this 
as rapidly as circum- 





Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that 


Mr. Hare urged the committee to ap- 
prove the full amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget—$6,075,000. In 


view of the action taken by the House 
when this item was considered here, I be- 
lieve that the full amount could have 
been profitably used, but I believe that 
the appropriation of $5,000,000 approved 
by the conference committee will be ade- 
quate to maintain the construction 
schedule for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948. As the appropriations to date 
are only about 20 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of the project, it naturally 
follows that other appropriations will 
have to be made in order to complete 
this undertaking. It is these next ap- 
propriations that I wish to emphasize. 
They should be sufficiently large to com- 
plete the project within 2 to 3 years. I 
agree with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling this appropriation, the 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. ENGEL], 
that the cost of such projects is unnec- 
essarily increased by stretching their 
construction over too long a period. He 
suggests that, if the Congress is going to 
authorize such projects, that adequate 
appropriations should be made to com- 
plete a project in the shortest possible 
time, as this would be in the interest of 
economy. I am not an engineer, but it 
has been suggested that, if the construc- 
tion of the Clark Hill project could be 
completed in 3 or 4 years instead of 6 or 
7, that the Government would save be- 
tween three and five million dollars. If 
only $1,000,000 is saved, the Congress 
would be justified in making the appro- 
priations large enough to expedite the 
construction just as fast as circum- 
stances permit. Not only would such a 
course save money, but it would quicken 
the realization of the benefits which are 
to be derived from the project. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following speech I 
made on July 1, 1947, before the House 
Administration Committee in support of 
anti-poll-tax legislation: 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE H. BENDER, CONGRESSMAN 
AT LARGE FROM OHIO, BEFORE THE HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION COMMITTEE, JULY 1, 1947, IN 
SUPPORT OF ANTI-POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am elad to appear before you this 

morning to testify in support of the bill 


which I have introduced to make unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
taX as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national officers. 





On Friday of this week we will celebrate 
the one hundred and seventy-first anniver- 
sary of the sigiing of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States. For 10,- 
000,000 native-born American citizens, 7,000,- 
000 white and 3,000,000 Negro, that celebra- 
tion will be a mockery. 

Sometimes I think that in place of all the 
Fourth of July orations that are delivered 
across the Nation, in place of the lip service 
which is paid on that day to the Declaration 
of Independence, we would do better to re- 
read and to reaffirm the simple and funda- 
mental truths which are set forth in that 
great charter. 

In its opening sentences the Declaration 
of Independence says: “‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Let me repeat that basic proposition of 
the American system; governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 


governed. 
The poll tax is a denial of that basic 
proposition. Where the poll tax exists there 


is no such consent. Where the poll tax ex- 
ists the great majority of the citizens have 
no voice in the government. 

The poll tax was devised for the specific 
purpose of depriving the majority of the 
people of a voice in their government. To- 
day, seven States use the poll tax as a bar 
to free elections. They are Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. In every case the 
poll-tax system in these States was imposed 
within the memory of men now living. Let 
me make that point clear. The poll tax as 
it exists today in no relic of an earlier period 
which is being gradually abolished. Just 
the opposite is true. After a half century 
of free manhood suffrage, the poll tax was 
resurrected and was reestablished by fraud 
and trickery in the 1890’s and the 1900’s for 
the express purpose of disfranchising the 
great majority of the people. 

I would like the record to show the dates 
of the adoption of the poll tax: Mississippi, 
1890; Tennessee, 1890; South Carolina, 1895; 
Alabama, 1901; Virginia, 1901; Texas, 1903; 
Arkansas, 1908. ; 

The conventions which adopted the poll 
tax in this period of disfranchisement left 
no doubt that their purpose was to center 
the control of the Government in the hands 
of a minority, and to exclude from the polls 
the great majority of the citizens, Negroes 
and white alike. 

A delegate to the Virginia convention of 
1901 said, and I quote, “There is a mass of 
vicious and incapable whites which must be 
debarred from the suffrage. * * * The 
chief objection which I have heard to this 
system is that, along with many stupid and 
vicious whites, some worthy and good cit- 
izens will be disfranchised. This is doubt- 
less true.’ 

Just how true this was, was shown by the 
immediate effect of the poll tax in reducing 
the size of the electorate. 

In Virginia in the last Presidential elec- 
tion before the imposition of the poll tax, 
some 266,000 persons voted. In the first 
Presidential election after the imposition of 
the poll tax, the vote had been cut to 136,- 
000—an immediate reduction of 49 percent. 

In Mississippi in the last Presidential elec- 
tion before the imposition of the poll tax, 
some 117,000 persons voted. In the first 
Presidential election after the imposition of 
the poll tax the vote had been cut to 52,000— 
an immediate reduction of 56 percent. 

There were similar immediate reductions 
in the other States. 
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The effect of the poll tax has been a con- 
tinual reduction in the size of the electorate, 
until today there is not even a pretense of 
representative government in many poll-ta,x 
States. 

In the congressional elections of 1946, in 
the 42 States where free elections were held, 
an average of 47 percent of the potential 
voters cast their ballots. In the seven poll- 
tax States, an average of 9.58 percent of the 
potential voters cast their ballots. 

If we would see democracy flourish in the 
United States, we cannot rest content with 
paying lip service to democratic traditions 
while we violate their very essence and spirit. 

Democracy in the United States—and in- 
deed in the world—must either go forward 
or it must perish. If we are to keep democ- 
racy alive, the great heritage ofthe past 
must be more than a body of dogma dis- 
played on ceremonial occasions. It must be 
a guide to present action—not inaction. 

When, 10,000,000 American citizens are pre- 
vented by a poll tax from exercising their 
democratic rights and duties, the poll tax 
becomes a symbol of political inequity. 
When the payment of a poll tax becomes a 
prerequisite for voting, opportunities for 
political corruption are created, and demo- 
cratic processes derailed. 

As the foremost democratic Nation, we 
have a responsibility not only to our own 
people, but to the peoples of the other lands 
as well. We can most effectively further the 
cause of democracy in the world by our devo- 
tion to it at home. We can be an inspira- 
tion to peoples striving for liberty every- 
where. But if democracy in America is al- 
lowed to stagnate, if such an obviously un- 
democratic and often corrupt institution as 
the poll tax is retained, we will not only 
seriously undermine our prestige in the world, 
but we shall have gone far toward discredit- 
ing the whole idea of democracy. 

As a nation we have been outspoken—not 
once, but many times—in our insistence that 
newly established regimes in Europe provide 
above all else for free and democratic elec- 
tions. We have announced in the most forth- 
right terms our conviction that free elections 
are the foundation stone of democracy, and 
we have regarded the failure to adhere to 
strict standards in this sphere as sufficient 
cause to question the nature of a regime and 
the motives of its principal spokesmen. 

Do we expect less of ourselves, the greatest 
democracy in the world, than we do of these 
fledgling democracies? Can we demand free 
elections in Albania, Yugoslavia, and Poland, 
and countenance thoroughly undemocratic 
procedures in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia? The existence of tke poll tax in these 
American States deprives us of the moral 
right to criticize for their undemocratic ways 
the new governments in the Balkans. It 
lays us open to the charge of hypocrisy, and 
renders suspect our reluctance to welcome 
these peoples into the fellcwship of nations. 

In insisting on free eletttions in various 
European countries, we have not hesitated 
to interfere in their internal affairs. We have 
not been deterred by considerations of na- 
tional sovereignty. If we do not hold in awe 
the sovereignty of a foreign country, whose 
people and whose government are independ- 
ent of us, why are we so reticent where the 
so-called rights of our own States are 
concerned? If we demand free elections in 
Yugoslavia, how can anyone take seriously 
the argument that respect for States rights 
should keep us from guaranteeing free elec- 
tions in our own South? 

I observe that the President of the United 
States, in addressing the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, on 
Sunday, June 29, pledged his full and con- 
tinued support to the extension of civil rights 
and declared that all citizens, on equal terms, 
should enjoy the right to share in making 








the public decisions through the ballot. 
Calling attention to the fact that democracy 
today is on trial, the President said, and I 
quote: “We can no longer afford the luxury 
of a leisurely attack upon prejudice and dis- 
crimination. There is much that State and 
local governments can do in providing posl- 
tive safeguards for civil rights. But we can- 
not any longer await the growth of a will to 
action in the slowest State or the most back- 
ward community. Our National Government 
must show the way. * * * We must pro- 
vide the Government with better tools to do 
the job.” 

The anti-poll-tax legislation now before 
this committee will provide the Government 
with such a tool. I call upon the President 
to pledge not only his own full and continued 
support but also the support of his party to 
ensure the passage of an anti-poll-tax meas- 
ure in this session of Congress. An anti-poll- 
tax law would be a forward step toward 
yuaranteeing political equality to all our 
citizens. And it would strengthen the case 
for democracy in the world Surely such 
legislation, which is consistent with the finest 
traditions of our Republic, is worthy of bi- 
partisan support, and no effort should be 
spared to see that such support is forthcom- 
ing. A bipartisan policy in the sphere of 
extending civil rights would indeed serve the 
good of the Nation. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith six tables. 

The first table contains the budget 
estimates for 1948, the appropriations 
actually made, and the savings. 

The second table contains the budget 
estimates for deficiencies, the appropria- 
tions actually made, and the savings. 

The third table indicates the contract 
authorizations, the estimates and the in- 
creases in contract authorizations. 

The fourth table indicates the rescis- 
sions. Of the rescissions $442,500,000 
were direct savings. Of the remainder 
$2,684,000,000 were an elimination of 
funds which the President did not 
recommend. I am sure that if the 
bureaucrats had had the opportunity to 
obligate them they would have done so. 

The fifth table indicates the savings 
that were made by direct recovery into 
the Treasury and by reduction of the 
Budget estimates that were made by the 
Budget after our investigations and hear- 
ings had demonstrated that they were 
unnecessary. Of this $911,711,000, $292,- 
075,000 were changes in budget estimates 
resulting from our investigations and 
hearings. In other words, the Govern- 
ment saved the money as a result of our 
activity. 

The last table indicates the over-all 
savings that we can claim direct credit 
for and shows savings effected by the 
Eightieth Congress, first session, as com- 
pared with the President’s budget esti- 
mates. They total $4,480,664,303. 
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TaBLe I.—Appropriations for fiscal year 1948 















































Budget esti- ted he 
mate Law low estima 
init hsaicageepiagninciig vagal 
a i $805, 141, €08 $613, 046, 82k 192 782 
District of Columbia............. ebeshitendttbedidieined oaniiie | 95, 793, 160 95, 504, 737 288, 423 
I ----| 8, 500, 497,759 | &, 188, 822. $27 311, 474. 
hl Ea ll heated il eee a an ee j 245, 4 060 | 194, £87, £59 100, 875, 201 
aa eee a | 80, 137, 500 5, 040, 000 15, 
Labor-Federal Security Agency................................- |} 1,771, 614, ¢ 1, 674, 158, €31 
Legislative....... CMe ce a ee ee . 76, 153, O77 | $ 
Pitan tesnnndatishienansediteiaisiibeniahcemsanabed . ..| 5,716, 791, 500 | 482, 529, €33 s 
Navy a a a i a | 3, 513, 000, 300 } 3, 2 4, 100 { 
State, Justice, Commerce, Judiciary o-} 698, 78, 88 1, 175, £32 
Treasury-Post Office hit aniaskadtndlniiabhiaeseadineinnts 4, 089, 123, 500 | 3, 216, 500 
Government corporations supplemental...........-. | 35, 500, 000 SOK}, O00 
Emergency appropriation.......................... shadiduikasintetanieeisdal 5, 750, 000 | 6, 180, COO | », O00 
The supplemental Habcietiacildleiaedl cicshlthecil tiated ahcaiale 1, 925, 683, 823 1, O58, 802, 197 2 f 
War—civil a DE ee CEES eS | 619, 727, 100 S02, 123, 912 117, ¢ 1&8 
RI RT ERO ES te } 242, 285, 460 | 106, 69 OO 
' — — 
ia ala fac ce ta a 28, 451, 4 4 | 25, O84, 737 2 
TABLE II.—Deficiencies for fiscal year 1947 
| ie i 
Ine f r 
Bu t ‘ 
estimate Law | j 
| | { 
ET RE ee el Ce Ie ee $178, 319, 106 $179, 64 Ss 4 
I celine canes 3, ON2, 332, 5S § 161, M - 71 
i penil selisthisceaneniiiuiedii 224, 528, 415 192, 438, 849 —32 
Second urgent deficiency -. 61, 778, 758 | 72, 7 8 +10, 4 ( 
H. J. Res 14 100, 000 » OOO. C00 
BS. Mow 380. .....-.. E 243.714. 587 243, 255 GT see 
Estimates formally submitted, but not included in any bill.......] 90, 805, 020 | — 90, 805, 020 
a a el 3, 801, 478, 469 ’. 631,737,801 | —350. 749, 568 
TasLe III.—Contract authorizations for fiscal year 1948 
Budget «sti | Recommended | Increasesabove 
matt é ‘ 
oe aaa real a | 
ei eet iel deen incmmieniais 1 $12, 968, 000 592, 393, 000 | 79, 425, 00 
SELLE LE EDEL LTTE 21, 000, 000 20, 150, 000 | —850), 000 
Labor-Federal Security Agency..........-..-.... ieiiabhinguheneall | 2, 087, 675 | 77, O87, 675 75, 000, 000 
SING. n-ts2s snceiaiheabaiieeddanweddncditiaUtidaiiddmics Hawnnminstbihiigs | 383, 490, 060 | 154, 000, COO 70, 510, 000 
a a a 170, 000, 000 | £48, 009, 600 78, 000, 000 
tc bicdisicnitiinnupastenatniinamaminebinaiienieaiiinsia annette | 50, 000, 000 76, 279, 600 | 26 600 
itt aclisadilhaidellha th tnidile tins ceges ailiniealtplanbehiehisibitciberenitieampain 1, 139, 545, 675 1, 467, 910, 275 | 328, 364, 600 
TaBLe IV.—Rescissions 
- 
Budget — Increase over 
| estimates Recommended estimates 
sisipirievilaaineenttetecenntgtitldieapiatgnaitsrncmcecenigestias aires isa Menaaidaaieadiaicaatatan —_ iaceceaaa 
oe cape a ggg eee -| ' $565, 801, 856 | t $567, 461, 151 $1, 659, 295 
Be NE BN nddhanecconcsnnssinactsiominaninnetnasenndtinn | 1,011, 423, 325 i, O11, 423, 325 
INE CRE Cl ccwanccccnusccnsansmnctonssdogesceseneesse 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
inne acducnupenccnanestinentioninacseesescenuniall a 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
PIR icthcnitedcdunnddsadenithneedunnnenauiinensia 163, 100, 000 163, 100, 000 
ihitineesnenneninhyrenditneceaistniteediminenedinues 450, 600 450, 000 
SEE SUE ctdcth dacesiegntntebasuntenniaiteediatinsiin sinsdwontdbsswnneusies L, 438, 066, 500 | 1, 438, 966, 500 
| MERI cn one iorinie Sass eee aly see 408, 575, 000 400, 575, 000 
en pistuinaninnamasinaniog cae 2h), COO 3A0, 000 
Ee ea } $25,000,000 | 389, 496, 970 | 64, 496, 970 
Ric aecieteceesateiaindctiaitaetincaiarics dieters tibetan tienen aicniinaaia 4, 017, 332, 946 3, 126, 531, 080 


890, 801, 856 


' And in addition $132,000,000 contract authority rescinded. 
TABLE V.—Table showing revised estimates, reductions in erpenditu;es, and increase in revenue 
(independent offices bill) 


Revised estimates—Continued 
War Assets Administration, 


Expenditure reductions: 
U. S. Maritime Commis- 


sion: 
Reductions in specific reduction in original 7 
budget items_...... $66, 861, 000 budget estimate....... $20, 750, 000 
Allocation from Additional revenue available 
UNRRA, not re- — from sale and charter of ves- 
quired in 1948_..._. 47, 700, 000 sels not included in budget 
Revised estimates: estimates f receipts (aa 
Veterans’ Administration: . - z 
Printing and binding, cludes $404,300,000 for 1947 
reduction in original and $100,775,000 for 1948 not 
budget estimate--__- 1, 500, 000 shown in the budget esti- 


Pensions and compen- 


mates of receipts).......... 505, 075, 000 
sation, reduction in 
original budget esti- ee ee 
TENG cc wscecscvcncs 269, 825, 000 Total _- sobs atinilllbantn sina 911, 711, 000 
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TABLe VI S ngs effected by Ist sess., 80th 
Cong t ended by the President 
1. Di: cuts in 1948 esti- 
mate ... $2, 766, 712, 735 
2. Di: i C cy 
esti since ini ta 359, 740, 568 
3. Re which we know 
! 1 expenditure - 442, 500, 000 
4 Rec of funds from 
age ! c pora- 
7 ft i e - 
I hear- 
f tio1 911, 711, 000 
Tota oe _.. 4%, 480, 664, 303 
In addition there were $2,684,000,000 
of rescissions not recommended by the 
President which bureaucrats might have 
spent. 





Which Is the Correct System of 
Accounting? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
title of my remarks today, I use the word 
“accounting” to mean water accounting 
in the Colorado River Basin. -It is well 
known that proper legal accounting is 
necessary for every drop of water taken 
out of the Colorado River for vital uses 
in any of the seven States which make up 
the Colorado River Basin. The Colo- 
rado River with its tributaries constitutes 
the sole source of water for this large 
basin area. The waters of this river sys- 
tem constitute the “water bank” on which 
the peoples of these seven States must 
largely, if not exclusively, depend for ex- 
istence. The need for water for benefi- 
cial uses by the people of these seven 
States is far greater than the supply, and 
therefore, strict accounting must be had 
under existing law. There is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to what system of 
accounting shall be used, and on that I 
wish to comment. 

Let it be understood that each of the 
seven basin States could use and would 
like to have much more water out of the 
Colorado River than it will probably ever 
rightfully get. The full requirements or 
natural demands of each State cannot 
be met without decreasing the supply to 
other States in the basin. Therefore, 
there must be legally a division of the 
waters of the Colorado River into seven 
portions, one portion for each of the 
seven States, as its proper allotment. 
These seven portions by all the circum- 
stances are not to be equal portions, and 
while whatever portion is eventually as- 
signed or allotted to each State will be 
less than that State would like to have, 
and really does need, the allotment by 
law must be as nearly fair and just as 
the mind of man can devise. Such a 
final allotment has not been made yet 
to each of the seven States with exact- 
ness—at least it has not been made 
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among the four States of the upper 
basin, although as I read the law it has 
clearly been made with reference to the 
three States of the lower basin. The 
point I wish to emphasize now is that 
there is a jealous guard being kept over 
every drop of water taken out of that 
river, and a strict accounting is being 
kept, and must continually be kept so 
that no overdrafts by any State in the 
basin be permitted. What is the nature 
of this accounting? 
LAW REQUIRES ACCOUNTING 


First, let us see what law exists with 
reference to any apportionment. The 
basic law of the river which is the Colo- 
rado River Compact of 1922, often called 
the Santa Fe Compact, apportions 15,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water annually at 
Lees Ferry, Ariz., dividing the same 
equally into two parts, and apportion- 
ing 7,500,000 acre-feet annually to that 
area in the upper basin above Lees 
Ferry and 7,500,000 acre-feet annually 
to that area in the lower basin below 
Lees Ferry. This apportionment is 
found in article III, subsection A, of the 
compact. The followirg paragraph, 
which is article III, subsection B, appor- 
tions 1,000,000 additional acre-feet an- 
nually to the lower basin. Now the total 
flow of the river at Lees Ferry exceeds 
that amount, and naturally other dis- 
posal is made later in the compact of 
the unapportioned, or surplus, waters in 
the stream. Unfortunately, the compact 
confines itself to these larger divisions 
of the total supply and does not attempt 
to apportion water among the seven 
States, leaving such to subsequent en- 
actments or determinations. 

If or when water is taken out of the 
river to be used in any of the States, it 
is necessary to keep within the limits of 
the rightful legal quantity which that 
particular State may have. For that 
reason, a very strict accounting must be 
had, and of course each State must be 
charged with its draft against its figura- 
tive deposit in the “water bank.” This 
accounting is very similar to banking 
practice of deposits and withdrawals ex- 
cepting in this case nature does the de- 
positing and man does the checking out. 
All parties concerned are interested in 
preventing overdrafts. 

TWO IDEAS OF ACCOUNTING 


In the controversy over withdrawing 
water from this river, there have been 
two opposing doctrines or theories ad- 
vanced as to proper accounting method, 
by which to charge each State with the 
amount of water withdrawn. One of 
these may be called the depletion method, 
which is used by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and sanctioned by most west- 
ern water authorities. The other may 
be known as the beneficial consumptive 
use method, which has been advanced 
by certain water authorities in southern 
California. Let me explain each of these 
as I understand them. 

The depletion theory or method is very 
plain and simple and almost self- 
explanatory. It is the custom in the 
West to turn water from a stream bed, 
or take it out of a stream at the surface, 
usually by a diversion dam, or it may be 





































































































taken out by pumps, and carried where 
needed for irrigation or other beneficial 
use. By this depletion accounting pro- 
cedure, the State is charged with the 
amount of water measured in acre-feet 
or second-feet to the extent the stream 
is depleted. Hardly anything could be 
simpler than that, and I am certain that 
such procedure is exactly what the law- 
makers had in mind and intended should 
be used in drafting the compact and 
subsequent legislation. 
Now, certain California water authori- 
ties propose a different system of water 
accounting which we will call the bene- 
ficial-consumptive-use method, and this 
method gives a far different mathemat- 
ical result in contrast with the other. 
Perhaps the fact that the basic law uses 
the words “beneficial consumptive use,” 
although in another sense, might at first 
glance give some sanction to this meth- 
od. My contention is that the use of 
the above expression, beneficial con- 
sumptive use, in measuring volume or 
quantity is distorted and misused as a 
means of accounting withdrawals. That 
expression, in my judgment, was never 
intended to be used as a measure of vol- 
ume of water. Instead, it is a measure 
of legality or rightful use. We measure 
water for irrigation in such physical 
units as acre-feet or second-feet. We 
use the expression “beneficial use” to de- 
termine the character of the disposition 
of the water and to determine whether 
it is rightfully so used. Therefore, it is 
a distortion of language to try to take 
the expression “beneficial consumptive 
use,” which is a well-understood legal 
concept in the West, and attempt to 
make it a measure of volume for ac- 
counting purposes, especially on this 
river. Yet, that is exactly what certain 
water authorities in southern California 
are trying to do for their own particular 
purposes. 
BIG DIFFERENCE IN RESULTS 
Now what is the difference in end re- 
sults of these two methods of account- 
ing? Let me give two illustrations, using 
round numbers for convenience. First, 
let us take the Gila Basin, lying almost 
exclusively within the State of Arizona. 
Let us say that the virgin flow of the 
Gila River at its junction with the Colo- 
rado at Yuma was a million acre-feet 
annually. However, today every drop of 
that water is taken out of the Gila and 
used beneficially and consumptively as 
it should be. In this river accounting, 
how much shall Arizona be charged with 
because of her using all of the Gila wa- 
ter? Because the Gila water supply 
had been entirely preempted before 1922, 
when the compact was written, and lit- 
tle is implied about it, it is my belief that 
it was not intended to be accounted for 
under that instrument. By the deple- 
tion doctrine, Arizona should be charged 
with the use of 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
water, if it is to be accounted for at all, 
other than as illustration. On the other 
hand, a California water authority with 
his different idea would say, “Arizona 
must be charged with 3,000,000 acre-feet 
of water.” 
“How does he get that 3,000,000 acre- 
feet instead of the 1,000,000 acre-feet?” 
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you may ask. Well, this is it: All along 
the course of the Gila River in Arizona 
and along its tributaries water is di- 
verted from the river more than once, 
and used beneficially for irrigation. 
Some of that water finds its way back 
into the river and is again diverted miles 
below, and again and again, so that a 
large portion of the water in the Gila 
Basin is used over and over again. No 
doubt some of it is used at least 10 times 
during the course of its journey down- 
stream, until all of it is used completely 
and disappears, and the river just above 
Yuma is dry asa bone. Now if you add 
the sum total of all these uses it will 
total, let us say, 3,000,000 acre-feet each 
year—and that is what the California 
doctrine would charge to Arizona’s Col- 
orado River water account. It matters 
not that there was not that amount of 
precipitation on the Gila watershed in 
12 months. It matters not that that 
quantity is three times the amount which 
the Colorado River has been depleted. 
Under this California doctrine, that is 
the amount charged against Arizona. 

If a family of seven persons all en- 
gaged in business have a joint bank ac- 
count and it is understood that each may 
check out or withdraw a certain portion 
of the total deposit, would the family ac- 
counting inquire how the oldest son used 
the money he drew out, or would it in- 
quire merely how much he checked out? 
It might be that this oldest son, being a 
thrifty and good businessman, might 
take out $1,600 and instead of spending 
it on living expenses might make a good 
investment so as to make it yield $3,000 
extra dollars, which he never deposited 
in the family account. Must we then 
charge him with withdrawing $3,00C in- 
stead of the $1,000? Such would not 
be to his liking, and I am sure would not 
be wise or fair. Certainly it would not 
be legal according to the first under- 
standing. 


ONE METHOD BAD FOR UPPER BASIN 


Let us give another case contrasting 
these two accounting methods. The 
basic law apportions 7,£00,000 acre-feet 
of water to the four States of the upper 
basin. Apparently, right now they are 
using about one-third of that apportion- 
ment, and when I say using I mean they 
are taking out and keeping out above 
Lees Ferry about one-third of that ap- 
portionment. As the Bureau of Recla- 
mation would say, they are depleting the 
Colorado River at Lee’s Ferry by about 
2,500,000 acre-feet. Under the depletion 
theory they might deplete the river 
7,500,000 acre-feet, provided only that 
they keep their obligation to let down 
water for use below. Therefore, under 
the depletion theory they have yet about 
two-thirds of their allotment which they 
may further take out of the river, pro- 
vided only that they let a required 
amount go by for the lower basin. 

But how does this look according to 
the other accounting method? In the 
upper !)asin they are doing exactly as is 
being done in the Gila Basin—water is 
being used several times. Suppose an 
investigation shows that all the water 
that is now being taken out of the upper- 
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basin streams and applied beneficially 
totals 7,500,000 acre-feet each year. If 
so, then according to the suggested Cali- 
fornia doctrine they are charged now 
with all that they are permitted to have, 
and legally they cannot take any more 
out of the river by way of depleting its 
flow at Lee’s Ferry. Which system of ac- 
counting—with those differing results— 
is correct? 
FULL USE MUST BE ENCOURAGED 


It is my firm conviction that the de- 
pletion method is the correct method 
and is the only logical method to be ap- 
plied in this river accounting. I believe 
that to use the other method would be 
contrary to justice and sound public pol- 
icy. It would tend to discourage what we 
want to encourage—that is, the maxi- 
mum utilization of water in this semi- 
arid West. Water, being indestructible, 
is capable of reuse many times, and it 
ought to be reused as often as possible 
by every thrifty community in its life- 
giving, wealth-creating purpose. Of 
course, it must be used beneficially, as 
that is our basic criterion, and we want 
that expression, with all of its legal im- 
plications, to be a standard and measure 
of right and proper use. But if we de- 
stroy or ignore its ethical and legal 
meaning and attempt, as this California 
doctrine does, to use it in a mathemati- 
cal sense instead of its plain legal sense, 
it will be a bar to progress and have a 
stultifying effect throughout all the rec- 
lamation West. Such a meaning, I am 
convinced, is not in existing law, and it 
must not be written into any future en- 
actment. 





Ceiling Price on Typewriters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, during consideration of the 
Treasury Department appropriation bill 
I attempted to have removed from the 
law the existing price ceiling on the 
purchase of typewriters. You will recall 
that we wrote into the law a price ceiling 
of $77 on “10-inch standard typewrit- 
ers.” I am informed that no one makes 
a typewriter with a 10-inch carriage. 
The so-called standard machines for 
which the Government has been paying 
$77 in the past actually is an 11- or 11%- 
inch carriage. 

During the debate on the Treasury De- 
partment appropriation I attempted to 
show that manufacturers of typewriters 
could no longer provide the United States 
Government with typewriters at $77 un- 
less they were willing to assume a loss on 
each such typewriter sold to the Govern- 
ment. 

On July 17, 1947, the Bureau of Federal 
Supply of the Treasury Department re- 
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leased the results obtained from its in- 
vitation to bid for supplying typewriters. 
I have received the following information 
from the Treasury Departmeut. You 
will notice that L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., were the only manu- 
facturers who offered standard models 
at the ceiliug price of $77, their bid being 
$84.70 which includes the Federal tax 
and their bid is limited to 500 nonport- 
able typewriters for the full year, which 
I am informed is only half of the number 
provided by this company last year. 

I Lave not included the bids submitted 
on portable or electromatic typewriters 
as, strangely enough, no ceilings have 
been placed on those models. Some de- 
partments of our Government may be 
very, very short of typewriters by the 
time Congress reconvenes in January. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
offered to supply a total of 500 nonportable 
typewriters only, for the contract period 
from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. The 
prices quoted are the same as for the pre- 
ceding contract period, and are as follows: 











Silent model 

Maximum Price in- 
Item No. paper cluding ex- 

capacity cise tax 

/ 
Inches 

ae ----| 11 | $98. 80 
54-T-§208_ __ indodinteed 1344 102. 85 
&4-T-6218_. } 1544} 108. 90 
“M-T-48.._. 191] 114. 95 


Streamlined standard model 





Maximum | Price in- 











item No. paper cluding ex- 
capacity cise tax 
Inches 

54-T-4413 1 $84.70 
4~-T-419_ 13% 90.75 
54-T 6434 1514 93. 78 
a AEE ee 19'4 1M5, &8 
cis ccinitnenieitubpainianas 2145) 113.74 
54-T-450 


BB. cconccuconasausguses 27! 2| 125. 24 





Remington Rand, Inc., did not limit the 
number of typewriters and offered to supply 
at list prices as established by them, and pre- 
vailing at time of delivery, less a discount of 
30 percent on such list prices. There is for- 
warded herewith a copy of their list contain- 
ing commercial prices. 

The Woodstock Typewriter Co. did not 
limit the number of machines which it would 
supply in event of an award of contract, but 
did stipulate that “This bid is subject to any 
imcreases authorized by Congress for the 
fiscal year 1948 resulting in prices higher 
than those shown.” These prices follow: 


Standard model 








Maximum Price im 
Item No. paper | cluding ex 

capacity cise tax 

Inches 

COG, ctsiemticoniintindiinbtiaiian 11% $04, 00 
ii denial eirnnainaiiad 13 100. 98 
§4-T-7419_.... acacia 14'4 105. 41 
SE Siwinitiknieneddiie- 1836) 134. 30 
64-T-7449_..... paabeeiiewadiaite . 224% 151. 30 


a ate 264 168. 30 





The Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., and the 
Underwood Corp. did not offer to supply 
other than portable and electric typewriters. 
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Legislative Record of the Committee on 
Armed Services, Eighticth Congress, 
First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I report to you and to the House 
of Repzesentatives a summation of the 
work of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices during the first session of the Bight- 
ieth Congress. 

At the outset, I point out that this 
new committee, which originated under 
the terms of the Reorganization Act of 
the last Congress, commenced its work 
in this Congress without tradition, 
without precedents, without any of the 
formalized, established procedures 
which, as they accumulate over the 
years, simplify to so great an extent the 
work of any governmental) body. All of 
the operational and policy problems con- 
fronting the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices had to be faced for the first time in 
this Congress—and. in addition to the 
many difficulties normally attendant 
upon the organizing of such a new con- 
gressional group, there were also vari- 
ous collateral difficulties unavoidable in 
the merging into one committee of the 
preceding historic standing Committees 
on Naval and Military Affairs. 

These many problems were the com- 
mittee’s springboard last January. It is, 
then an achievement of no mean pro- 
portions that the committee has reduced 
an outstanding legislative record during 
the first session of its first Congress. 
This record was made possible by the 
remarkable cooperation, the unremit- 
ting application to the legislative busi- 
ness at hand and the complete absence 
of political considerations, of the mem- 
bers of the committee on both sides. I 
think it can be fairly stated that few 
committees have worked with such har- 
mony as has the Committee on Armed 
Services throughout this session. 

To particularize on the work of the 
committee during this first session, an 
average of more than one full commit- 
tee meeting was held weekly throughout 
the session. Thirty-one such meetings 
were held in total, revealing thereby the 
need for a continuity to process the 
steady flow of legislation from the 12 
subcommittees into which the commit- 
tee is subdivided. These 12 subcommit- 
tees held a total of 171 meetings, in open 
and executive session, during the course 
of the session. In assessing the inten- 
sity of this work you will recall that there 
were only 126 legislative days in the en- 
tire session, so that we had an average 
of well over one subcommittee meeting 
for each legislative day. During this 
time some 150 bills were acted upon of 
the total of over 425 bills referred to the 
committee, and of the 150, over one- 
third, 59 to be exact, were enacted into 
law. 

This new committee initiated an aver- 
age of one of every six of the laws en- 
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acted thus far by this Congress, that is 
of the approximately 330 laws enacted 
during the first session of the Lightieth 
Coneress, 59 emerged from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Ecrvices. I consider this 
record sound evidence of the unremitting 
application of the committee member- 
ship and the excellent guidance and 
planning of the subcommittee chairman, 
who, in the final analysis, were respon- 
sible for initiating and obtaining floor 
action on the various bills pending before 
their subcommittees. 

Before going directly into the legisla- 
tive items handled by the committee, 
many of which are of national signifi- 
cance, it should be stated that, without 
exception, the legislation of the subcom- 
mittees reported to the full committee, 
and the legislation reported by the full 
committee to the House of Representa- 
tives, was considered in great detail. 
Most of the major bills reported were 
amended severely, either in subcommittee 
or in full committee, and it is significant 
that with very few exceptions the sub- 
committee and full committee delibera- 
tions resulted in unanimous reports. By 
this is emphasized that not only has a 
large volume of legislation been produced, 
but sound, fully deliberated legislation 
which should stand up well over the years 
ahead. 

Below are listed for the information 
of the House, a takulation of the com- 
mittee’s bills, divided into various cate- 
gories indicavir.g the state of completion 
of the bills on July 26, when the first 
session of this Congress adjourned: 
LECISLATIVE ACTION OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

Services, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS. FIRST SEs- 

SION 

BILLS HEARD BY SUBCOMMITTEES 

H, R. 2234. Leave of absence for Unitea 
States employees who are members of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps (superseded by H.R. 
1845) 

H.R. 2536. Procurement, promotion, and 
elimination of Regular Army officers (super- 
seded by H. R. 3830). 

H.R. 2537. Distribution, promotion, and 
retirement of Navy and Marine Corps of- 
ficers. 

H. R. 1360. Relating to the Board of Vis- 
itors to the United States Naval Academy 
and posteraduate school. 

H. R. 3280. Expansion of Army ROTC (su- 
perseded by H. R. 4143). 

H. R. 3054. Establishing WAC in Regular 
Army 

House Joint Resolution 77. Maintenance of 
adequate domestic rubber-producing indus- 
try (superseded by H. J. Res. 118). 

H. R. 3432. Making certain changes in the 
organization of the Navy Department (voted 
to be reported) 

H.R. 4038. Enlistment and appointment 
of women in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps and the Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serve. 

H.R. 1357. Authorizing the sale, loan, ex- 
change, or gift of United States naval ord- 
nance matériel to foreign governments. 

H.R.663. Selection for elimination and 
retirement of Regular Army officers and re- 
tiremen‘ for members of the Army of the 
United States. 

H.R. 1364. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to construct aviation facilities at 
United States Naval Academy. 

H. R. 2359. Construction of water-filtration 
plant on United States Military Academy 
reservation. 

H.R.1361. Establishing commissioned grade 
of Mediccl Administrator in the Hospital 
Corps of the Navy (see also H. R. 3215). 
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M1. R, 1873. Reorganizing the Nurse Corps 
of the Navy and of the Naval Reserve (see 
also H. R. 1943) 

H.R. 1603. Establishing Medical Associated 
Sciences Corps in Navy Medical Department 
(see also H. R. 22125}. 

H.R 1673. Revision of Army Medical De- 
partment (see also H. R. 1943 and 1982). 

H.R.1982. Revision of Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army (see also H. R. 3215). 

H.R.491. To amend the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944. 

H.R.1035. To amend the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942. 

H. R. 3174. Procurement of physicians and 
surgeons of the Medical Department of the 
Army (superseded by H. R. 3851) 

H. R. 3254. Additional inducements’ to 
physicians and surgeons to make a career of 
the United States naval service (see also 
H. R. 3851). 

H. R. 3278. Amending Mustering-Out Pay- 
ment Act of 1944. 

H.R. 3540. Payment of claims for medical 
care and treatment of personnel of Army, 
Navy, ifarine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Fublic Health Service 
furnished other than by activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

H.R.771. For the relief of Edwin R. Sam- 
sey (heard before full committee). 

H.R. 1195. Conveyance to the city of De- 
troit, Mich., of the Fort Wayne Military Res- 
ervation. 

H.R 1847. Conveyance to the city of De- 
troit, Mich., of Fort Wayne Military Reserva- 
tion (see also H. R. 2183). 


BILLS REPORTED BY SUECOMMITTEES TO FULL 
COMMITTEE 

H.R. 1372. Further amending thirteenth 
paragraph of section 127a of the National 
Defense Act. 

H. R. 3057. Transter of part of Fort Dougias, 
Utah, to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
conveyance of part to the State of Utah (re- 
coimmitted) . 


BILLS REPORTED BY FULL COMMITTEE TO HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


H. R. 3227. Inactive duty training pay for 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

H. R. 4143. Effective operation und expan- 
sion of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

H. R. 4278. Providing for universal military 
training. 

House Joint Resolution 90. Correcting er- 
ror in act relating to composition of Naval 
Reserve (Public Law 50) 

H. R. 3049. To continue in effect section 6 
of the act of July 2, 1940, relating to ex- 
portation of certain commodities. 

H. R. 2744. Selection for elimination and 
retirement of Regular Army officers and 
equalization of retirement benefits for mem- 
bers of AUS. 

H.R.612. To authorize construction of a 
research laboratory for the Quartermaster 
Corps at or in the vicinity of Boston, Mass. 

H.R.3314. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works. 

H.R. 4122. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to proceed with construction at mili- 
tary installations. 

H.R.108. Conveyance of United States 
Military Reservation at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., 
to the State of New York for use as a mari- 
time school. 

H.R.2575. Amending Articles of War to 
improve the administration of military jus- 
tice, to provide for more effective appellate 
review, and to insure the equalization of 
sentences. 

H.R. 2313. Providing for detail of United 
States military and naval missions to for- 
eign governments. 


BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND PENDING IN SENATE 


H.R.774. Permitting Secretaries of War 
and Navy to dispose of condemned ordnance, 
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guns, projectiles, and other condemned ma- 
terial. 

H.R. 1366. Procurement of supplies and 
services by the War and Navy Departments. 

H.R. 1380. Amending laws relating to pay- 
ment of 6 months’ death gratuity to de- 
pendents of naval personnel 

H.R. 1938. Authorizing appropriation for 
expenditure by International Children's 
Fund of the United Nations organization 
of certain amounts received from services 
of conscientious objectors. 

H. R. 2183. Conveyance to the city of De- 
troit that portion of Fort Wayne Military 
Reservation surplus to War Department 
needs. 

H. R. 2964. Conveyance to the regents of 
the University of Texas that part of San 
Antonio Arsenal surplus to War Department 
needs 

H.R.3051. Amendmeni of Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act. 

H. R. 3417. Conveyance to Escambia Coun- 
ty, Fla., of a portion of Santa Rosa Island. 

H.R. 3735. Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of War to donate and convey to 
Okaloosa County, Fla., United States right, 
title, and interest in a portion of San‘a Rosa 
Island, Fla. 

H. R. 2993. Appointment of additional per- 
manent major generals and brigadier gener- 
als of the line of the Regular Army. 

H. R. 3484. Transferring Remount Service 
from War Department to Department of Agri- 
culture 

H. R. 4308. Permitting acceptance of deco- 
rations, etc., by members of United States 
Armed Forces. 


BILLS PASSED BY SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES AND ENACTED INTO LAW 


H.R. 1359. Increasing total authorized 
number of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the Corps of Civil Engineers of the 
Navy (Public Law 62). 

H R. 1605. Providing for appointment of 
additional commissioned Regular Army offi- 
cers (Public Law 61). 

H. R. 3303. Stimulating voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army (Public Law 128) 

H. BR. 3830. Promotion and elimination of 
Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Marine Corps 
officers 

8.918. Establishing Office of Selective 
Service Records to liquidate the Selective 
Service System and to preserve Selective 
Service Records (Public Law 26) 

H. R. 1365. To establish a Chief of Chap- 
lains in the United States Mavy (Public Law 
56). 

H. R. 1369. Providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy Department (Public Law 57). 

H.R. 1871. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to appoint for supply duty only 
officers of the line of the Marine Corps (Pub- 
lic Law 150). 

H. R. 2339. Amending act entitled “An act 
authorizing the designation of Army mail 
clerks and assistant mail clerks” (Pubiic Law 
136). 

H. R. 3471. Authorizing leases of real or 
personal property by War and Navy Depart- 
ments (S. 1198 substituted). 

House Joint Resolution 118. Strengthen- 
ing common defense by maintaining adequate 
domestic rubber-producing industry (Public 
Law 24). 

H. R. 1367. Authorizing the construction of 
experimental submarines (Public Law 63). 

H.R.3127. Loan or gift of obsolete ord- 
mance to State homes for former members 
of the armed forces. 

H.R.3315. Authorizing conversions of cer- 
tain naval vessels. 

H.R.3251. Authorizing naval retiring 
boards to consider cases of certain officers 
(Public Law 178). 

H. R. 1341. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to construct a Postgraduate School at 
Monterey, Calif. (S. 229, companion bill, was 
accepted by House). 
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H. R. 1358. Amending the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the management and oper- 
ation of naval plantations outside the con- 
tinental United States” (Public Law 149). 

H.R. 1379. Establishing United States 
Naval Postgraduate School. 

H. R. 1943. Establishing permanent Nurse 
Corps of the Army and Navy and Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps in the Army (Public 
Law 35). 

H. R. 3215. Revision of Medical Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy. 

H. R. 1362. Permitting the counting of all 
active service under temporary »ppointments 
as wartant or commissioned officer in the 
Navy and Marine Corps for purposes of pro- 
motion to commissioned warrant officer (Pub- 
lic Lew 134) 

H. RB. 1363. Amending further the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1912 (Public Law 55). 

H. R. 1375. Clothing allowance for enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps and Marine Corps 
Reserve (Public Law 158). 

H. R. 1376. Transportation of dependents 
and household effects of Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard personnel (Public Law 151). 

H. R. 1377. Increasing pay of cadets and 
midshipmen at the service academies (5S. 321 
substituted therefor—Public Law 96). 

H.R.1606. Payment and settlement of 
mileage or other travel allowance accounts 
of military personnel (S. 276 substituted— 
Public Law 21) 

H. R. 2314. Authorizing !ump-sum pay- 
ments to survivors of deceased officers with- 
out administration of estates (Public Law 
236). 

H.R.3501. Amending Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946. 

H. R. 3851. Additional inducements to 
physicians and surgeons to make a career of 
the United States Military, Naval, and Public 
Health Service (S. 1661 substituted). 

H. R. 4017. Amending Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946 to provide that bonds issued 
thereunder shall be redeemable at any time 
after September 1, 1947, in cash (Public Law 
264) 

House Joint Resolution 167. Recognizing 
uncompensated services rendered the Nation 
under Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 (Public Law 133). 

H. R. 1343. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to grant to the city of San Diego a 
right-of-way over land owned by th. United 
States within the limits of Camp Gillespie, 
Calif. (S. 231 was reported and passed in place 
of H. R. 1348—Public Law 32). 

H. R. 1368. Including civilian officers and 
employees of United States Naval Government 
of Guam among those entitled to benefits of 
Public Law 490 of Seventy-seventh Congress 
(Public Law 64). 

H. R. 1394. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to A. T. & T. easement for 
communication purposes in certain lands in 
Virginia and Maryland (8S. 220 substituted 
therefor—Public Law 18). 

H.R. 1370. Conveyance to Los Angeles of 
easement for construction and operation of 
a storm drain in and under certain Govern- 
ment-owned lands in that city (S. 235 re- 
ported in lieu of H. R. 1370—Public Law 11). 

H. R. 1395. Authorizing Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to the Central of Georgia 
Railway Co. easement for railway purposes 
(S. 234 substituted therefor—Public Law 13). 

H. BR. 1396. Authorizing Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. perpetual easement in two strips of land 
comprising portion of Norfolk Navy Yard (S. 
221 substituted—-Public Law 19). 

H.R. 1807. Authorizing Secretary of the 
Navy to grant easement to the county of 
Pittsburg, Okla., to operate public highway 
over a portion of the United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot (Public Law 135). 

H. R. 1845. Providing military leave for Fed- 
eral employees (Public Law 153). 

H. RB. 2248. Authorizing Secretary of War to 
grant easement and to convey to the Louisi- 
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ana Power & Electric Co. tract of land com- 
prising a portion of Camp Livingston (Public 
Law 44). 

H.R. 3053. Authorizing Secretary of Navy 
to convey to Territory of Hawaii easement 
for publi¢e highway and utility purposes (Pub- 
lic Law 212) 

H. R. 3056. Permitting Secretary of Navy to 
convey to Macon, Ga., and Bibb County, Ga., 
easement for public road and utility pur- 
poses (Public Law 207). 

H. R. 3191. Extension of benefits of Missing 
Persons Act to certain members of organized 
military forces of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines (Public 
Law 239) 

H.R. 3252. Authorizing Secretary of Navy 
to convey to Long Beach, Calif., easement for 
State purposes in certain lands within the 
Navy housing project (Public Law 208) 

House Joint Resolution 116. Correcting 
technical errors in the act of August 13, 1946 
(Public Law 71) 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 31. Relating 
to surplus buildings and lands for communi- 
ty purposes (passed House and Senate July 
26). 

H. R. 1381. Acceptance of decorations, or- 
ders, medals, and emblems by United States 
officers and enlisted men tendered by gov- 
ments of cobelligerent nations or other 
American Republics (Public Law 58) 

H.R. 1544. Providing lapel buttons for 
widows, parents, and next of kin of members 
of armed forces who iost their lives in United 
States armed services in World War II 

H. R. 1621. Authorizing Secretary of War to 
lend War Department equipment and services 
to Boy Scouts of America in connection with 
World Jamboree of Boy Scouts in France 
1947, etc. (Public Law 131) 

H. R. 2247 Appointment of Maj. Gen. Lau- 
rence S. Kuter as representative of Interim 
Counctl of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, or its successor, with- 
out affecting his military status (S. 875 sub- 
stituted—Public Law 3). 

H. R. 2276. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to pay expenses of United States Army 
personnel in Seventh Winter Sports Olympic 
Games and the Fourteenth Olympic Games 
and future Olympic Games (Public Law 159). 

H. R.3055. Permitting Secretaries of War 
and Navy to supply utilities, etc., to welfare 
activities in persons near naval and military 
activities. 

H. R. 3124. Attendance of Marine Band at 
Eighty-first National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Public Law 141). 

H.R. 3394. Evacuation and return of re- 
mains of certain persons who died and are 
buried outside the continental limits of the 
United States, etc. 

H. R. 3629. Transfer to Panama Canal of 
surplus War or Navy Department property 
(Public Law 160). 

H. R. 4247. Authorizing attendance of Ma- 
rine Band at national conventions of Ameri- 
can Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

House Joint Resolution 92. Authorizing 
presentation of Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Rear Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, USN 
(Private Law 35). 

House Joint Resolution 96. Authorizing 
President to issue posthumously to the late 
Roy E. Geiger, lieutenant general, USMC, a 
commission as general, USMC (Private Law 
36). 


I think the foregoing tabulation leaves 
little occasion for doubt as to the effi- 
ciency and dispatch with which this new 
committee of the House is meeting the 
many complex problems involved in re- 
turning the expanded Armed Services to 
a peacetime basis. Tc point up the sig- 
nificance of the legislative work thus far 
performed, I will set forth briefly the 
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scope and effect of some of the major 
bills included in the above list. 

Withcut attempting to discuss these 
bills in order of their relative impor- 
tance, I will mention first H. R. 2471, a 
bill authorizing the Secretaries of War 
and Navy to lease property under their 
contro] in furtherance of the national 
tandby facilities program. The prac- 


tical cffect of this bill is to permit the 
Secretaries to lease 77 industrial plants 
and shipyards for pericds in excess of 5 
years to industry, with the requirement 


that they wiil revert to Government con- 


trol, if necessary, in time of national 
emergency. The bill also permits the re- 
tention of scme $0000 machine tools 


which would otherwise have to be sold 
as surplus A companion bill, S. 1198, 
passed the Senate with various amend- 
ments which were accepted by the Hcuse 
of Representatives, and, at the time this 
report is filed, the bill is awaiting the 
signature of the President. 

There is also H. R. 4017, a bill per- 
mitting veterans to cash approximately 
$1,800,000,099 worth of bonds issued to 
them in lieu of terminal leave cash. The 
importance of this legislation to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the Na- 
tion is readily apparent, as was the ne- 
cessity for full deliberation before the 
bill was reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where it was unanimously 
passed. Such deliberation was given by 
the subcommittee and, later, by the full 
committee when the subcommittee re- 
port was rendered. 

And then there is H. R. 3851, a bill 
increasing the pay of doctors and den- 
tists in the armed services and the Pub- 
lic Health Service. This legislation is 
exceedingly important in view of the 
present critical shortage of doctors and 
dentists in the services. This commit- 
tee and the services are hopeful that 
this legislation, now awaiting Presiden- 
tial signature, will alleviate, to a great 
extent, the present doctor and dentist 
shortages of the services, which are 
reaching dangerous proportions. 

Another legislative item, not widely 
known but vitally important to the Na- 
tion, is H. R. 1367—now Public Law 63— 
which authorizes the Navy to construct 
two experimental submarines in order to 
benefit from knowledge gained during 
the war of submarine operations and to 
incorporate into American submarines 
the improvements and useful innovaticns 
found in captured submarines. The im- 
portance of this legislation is not imme- 
diate but it may well have untold sig- 
nificance some few years hence when 
the authorized experimentation has been 
completed. 

The so-called Army-Navy-Coast Guard 
procurement bill, H. R. 1366, passed by 
the House of Representatives but still 
pending before the Senate, is another 
major piece of legislation which was 
considered thoroughly by this commit- 
tee. This bill contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a uniform method of 
precurement for all the services and is 
highly important from the standpoint 
of standardizing procurement methods. 
This highly technical, carefully conceived 
legislation will unquestionably contribute 
to the efficiency of the services under the 
new unification measure, 
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H. R. 2744, still pending before the 
House of Representatives, is another 
mejor bill which received careful ex- 
amination in this committee before its 
report to the House. It provides a new, 
improved system for the elimination of 
inefficient officers of the Regular Army 
as well as for the retirement of Regular 
Army officers and enlisted men. More- 
over, it provides, for the first time, for 
the retirement of cfficers and enlisted 
men of the Reserve components of all 
the services, thus offering substantia) in- 
ducement to reserves to perform con- 
tinued reserve service for at least 20 
years. This legislation, if enacted. is 
expected to have a major effect upon the 
readiness of the Nation’s reserves in the 
event of another war emergency. From 
this standpoint alone, aside from its ef- 
fects upon the Regular Army, this will 
be one of the most important bills pend- 
ing before the Congress when it recon- 
venes. 

Also markedly affecting the efficiency 
of the Reserve components of the armed 
services are two other bills reported by 
the committee and now pending before 
the House. They are H. R. 3227 and 
H. R. 4143, the first providing inactive 
duty training pay for Army reservists 
on the same basis as that received here- 
tofore by naval reservists and members 
of the National Guard, the latter pro- 
viding for an expanded, better paid, 
more inclusive Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. The first bill offers an 
immediate pay inducement to reservists 
in addition to the Reserve retirement 
plan mentioned previously; the latter in- 
sures a steady, increased output of Re- 
serve officers from the Nation’s colleges 
and universities—as well as from junior 
colleges, for the first time. These items 
are an integral part of the mobilization 
day plans of the Army and will bear di- 
rectly on the state of readiness of the 
Nation should it become involved in an- 
other war. 

The following are a few more of the 
major bills acted upon by the committee: 
H. R. 3501 was reported favorably. This 
bill eliminates terminal leave for military 
personnel and substitutes therefor im- 
mediate cash payment for all accrued 
leave up to 60 days, and also corrects 
outstanding inequities in the old law. 
There is also H. R. 3315, permitting the 
Navy to convert existing types of naval 
vessels to certain new and experimental 
designs, including troop-carrying sub- 
marines, vessels designed to carry out 
special polar missions, and so forth. I 
should also mention H. R. 3314 and H. R. 
4122, the Navy and Army public-works 
bills providing for the construction of 
naval and military facilities within and 
outside the continental United States, 
including such items as guided missiles’ 
testing ranges, construction in Alaska, 
and similar undertakings of great impor- 
tance to the national defense program. 

Another important bill was H. R. 1379, 
authorizing the establishment of a Naval 
Posigraduate School, and a!so H. R. 1341, 
providing for the construction of a 500- 
student Naval Postgraduate School at 
Monterey, Calif., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. Further, the commit- 
tee unanimously passed, and the House 
and Senate subsequently passed, H. R. 
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3830, the Army and Navy promotion bill, 
which, for the first time, brings the pro- 
motion programs of the services into one 
piece of legislation. This is in itself a 
great step forward. In many important 
respects the bill is an adjunct to the uni- 
fication or so-called merger bill enacted 
this session, whereby the services are 
placed under one administrative head, 
H. R. 3830 establishes a forward-looking, 
sound, and yet economical promotion sys- 
tem for the career officers of all the seiv- 
ices, which will have a most helpful 
morale and eificiency effect over the 
years; also, in recognition of our return 
to peacetime conditions, it effects sharp 
reductions in the top ranks of the Army 
and Navy. 

There are also H. R. 3215, creating 
the Army-Navy Medical Service Corps 
which gives permanent service status to 
the various professional groups allied to 
the duties of the Medical Corps, anid H. R. 
1943, which establishes, for the first time, 
a permanent corps for nurses of the 
Army and Navy. 

The committee also passed H. R. 1943, 
giving Federal employees in the Reserve 
components military leave so that they 
may participate in Reserve training for 
limited pericds without persona: loss. 
This is another move in the direction of 
maintaining a vigorous, efficient. imme- 
diately available Reserve Establishment 
to augment the Regular forces. And, 
certainly I should not fail to mention 
H. R. 2575, which is still pending before 
the House of Representatives. This bill 
amer.ds the Articles of War and makes 
extensive revisions in the Army system 
of military justice. It is of marked im- 
portance and will have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the entire Military Establish- 
ment. It was reported to the House of 
Representatives after more than 2 
months of study in the committee. 

Finally, there is H. R. 4278, the bill 
reported to the House on the clos- 
ing day of the session, which would 
establish universal military training. 
I need not, in this report, attempt to em- 
phasize the great importance of or dis- 
cuss the fundamental questions con- 
tained in this basic legislation. Its re- 
port to the House brings a specific leg- 
islative proposal on this vital subject 
squarely before the American people for 
the first time, thus permitting an ap- 
praisal on its merits. 

As indicated in the above list, there 
are many more bills which the commit- 
tee considered thoroughly this session, 
some of which were reported, some re- 
tained in subcommittee, and some still 
awaiting Senate action. Several series 
of extensive hearings, not reflected in 
the above listing, were conducted on 
such matters as establishing a perma- 
nent national synthetic-rubber indus- 
try. With respect to the synthetic-rub- 
ber program, the committee favorably re- 
ported House Joint Resolution 118, which 
became Public Law 24. This law, while 
providing adequate protection for the 
domestic synthetic-rubber industry, 
eliminates the Government as the sole 
purchaser of natural rubber for the 
United States. It should be noted that 
since the passage of this law, the price of 
natural rubber kas dropped approximate- 
ly 6 cents per round with a consequent 
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iving of millions of dollars to the Amer- 
ican consumer. Procurement by Navy 
hips service stores and Army post ex- 
hanges, and Army, Navy, Air Forces, 
nd Marine Corps supply depots were 

o considered at length. 

This summary will demonstrate the 
range of subject matter and the 
t impor lance to tl fense 





riaAla 
the naticnal-cs 
‘am of some.of the major bills the 
ee has dealt with this session. 
fention should also be made of those 
hose various contributions have made 
his new committee a workable, har- 
onious uuit. I wish to cite Bon. Cart 
son, the ranking minority member, 
enior in length of congressional service 
to all members of the committee, for 30 
years a member of the Committee on 
21 Affairs and for 17 years its able 
Mr. VINson’s sound advice 
1d wholehearted cooperation contrib- 
urably to the accomplish- 
its of the committee. His service in 
with this new, untried un- 
dertaking, has been an example of self- 
] 1e loyalty to the national need, 
nd unstinted sharing of personal talent 
‘ely demonstrated in public life. The 
mmittee has een benefited greatly by 
his association and counsel. 
And there are those on both sides 


mitt 


nirman 
d immeas 


connection 


of the committee, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, who individually, on 
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past months, have been the sources of 
strength and underst that have 
made the 33-member committee a work- 
ing team. There is not a member of 
the committee on either side, who has 
not at one time or another contributed 


andaing 


not only to sound 1 nal legislation 
but also to the unusual concert and unity 
of purpose which has characterized the 
co! ittee’s work this session 


For the planning d placing of re- 
ponsibility that mede it possible for the 
committee to function efficiently I wish 
particularly to compliment the subcom- 
mittee chairmen. Each was wholly in 
charge of the legislative subjects before 
his subcommittee Vith 171 subcom- 
mittee meetings in 126 legislative days 
it will be seen to what extent these chair- 
manships involve personal attention and 
constant application to detail. Each of 
the chairmen has major claim to the 
progress made by the committee since its 
first meeting was held: it was their guid- 
ance and careful preparation that, in 
conjunction with their subcommittee 
members, brought the committee legis- 
lation to the floor of the House. For 
the information of the House, and by 
way of identification of those who bore 
the major share of the legislative re- 
sponsibility within the committee, I list 
here the subcommittee chairmen, to- 
gether with the subject matters with 
which their subcommittees are charged: 


‘ 


1 and training 
tion and mobilizat on 
Heavy munit 


on 


nt and supply 





tific research and de\ 


liospitalization, health (Medical! Corps 
dministration 


one occasion or another during these 
Chairman No. | 
n. Dewey SHor 1 | Personne 
ys amy Ts TOW Rac dccsdncccccocns 2 | Educat 
Pavunt W. SHAFER........ > | Orgar 
Witt E. Hes oe ee 4 
CHARLES R. CLASON_........ ‘i 5 | Air matéric 
Hon. Ja ROE isis sine 6 | Procuren 
I Leroy Jon? California) 7 | Retirem 
Hon. Grorar J. BATES ; 8 | Posts 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH...... 9 | 
». WitLiAM W. BLACKNEY.......-.- 0 | Pay and 
CuARLEs H. Etston ie ll | Legal 
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In connection with the work of the been done. The foundations thus fa 


subcommittees just mentioned, it is im- 
portant to note that they have operated 
functionally with respect to all the serv- 
ices and thereby have brought a unify- 
ing, coordinated approach to service leg- 
islation which has been one of the 
most valuable, lasting benefits this new 
committee can render the American 
people, the Congress, and the armed 
services themselves. Further in this 
same connection, the loyalty and con- 
scientious work of the staff of the com- 
mittee, working wi'’h each of the sub- 
committees, have been the background 
for all subcommittee action. It is fitting 
and well merited by the service they have 
rendered to identify them, as follows: 

Robert H. Harper, chief clerk, formerly 
Army Air Forces. 

John R. Blandford, professional staff, 
formerly United States Marine Corps. 

Clinton B. D. Brown, professional 
staff, formerly United States Navy. 

Bryce N. Harlow, professional staff, 
formerly United States Army. 

Robert W. Smart, professional staff, 
formerly United States Army. 

Townsend Hoopes, assistant clerk, for- 
merly United States Marine Corps. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
again to express my personal appre- 
ciation to all connected with the com- 
mittee for the excellent work which has 





laid auger well for the future. 





Memorial Service for Hon. Joseph Jeffer- 
son Mansfield, Late a Representative 
From Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Judgs« 
Mansfield was my idea of a successful 
man. He was an inspiration to all 
whether they had known him during his 
entire period of 30 years of public serv- 
ice or if their friendship with him was 
of relatively short duration such as mine. 
It is to be regretted that we will no longer 
have the benefit of his experience to 
guide us in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
my humble remarks in memory of Judge 
Mansfield which have been published by 
the newspapers in the Sixth District of 
Texas: 


- sentatives where his 30 years of set 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—When Hon 
Joseph Jeffe mn Mai eld died at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital here on the n t of July 12 


is difficult to 


d was my idea of a >SS- 
¢ Monday when 
ives held 1 ? v- 


for Him every type or individual and 


every type of creed represenied in that body 
to pay ute to the get in the 
heel chair Ine tributes lengthened il 
e lon tr rial services ever heard in 
H of Representatives. 
House Min rity Leader Sam Ray N, « 
Bonham, Tex., in announcing the death of 
Jud Mansfield to the House said I have 


served in this House with more than 2,100 


men and women in 34 years Th hows 
how fast we change They have been men 
d women of high character and 1 y ideals, 
the majority of them outstand bility 
“But of all those men and w f e 
I ed and few e d Juc eld 
1 ability r in bien of sou God 1 er 
made a fi rman nor ter cheracter than 
M leld. After 30 years of his loyalty 
to me, and mine to n, the sadness deepens 
that I will not see him again, nor again see 
his like as 1 have few times in my life 
wering, d, just, pure patriot.” 
Judge Mansfield had been in public serv- 


ice nearly all his life 
een a Member of Coneres 
had stretched from the 
Lincoln to the atomic age 


For 30 years he had 
s. and bis life span 
time of Abraham 

The last 25 years 


of his life was in a wheel chair, paralyzed 
from the waist downward. A few t s I had 
mentioned his affliction to him, and he would 
ilways smile knowingly and say: “But, son 


there are so many people in much worse shape 
than I am.” 

Here was a man who asked no quarter be- 
cause of a handicap. He had served faith- 
fully and well his people of the Ninth Con- 





gressional District, and he had no « es in 
Congress. Here was the epitome ol ccess 
I believe that cf all the tributes offerec i the 
revered judge, the following from epre 
sentative Cuetr, of Kentucky, touched me 
deepest: 
“Mr. Speaker, I think the First Psalm must 


have been written about this great and good 


man who h just left us 
Ss ed is the man that walketh not in 
1] of the ungodly, nor ) jn 
of sini I h i f 
t ful. 

But h detiol in the law of t d 
and 1 his 1 doth he mediate d d 
n 

lh hall be like a tr ) 
the rivers of water, that bri: h i 1 hi 
fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever he d ] 
prosper.’ 
“This I do know—the First Psalm was writ- 
ten to urge and encourage all men t d 
and to live the fine Chris n life which was 


that of our dear friend and colleague, Judge 
Joseph Jefferson Mansfield, of the Lone Star 
State of old Texas 
“I recited this little verse to the judge on 

his eighty-fifth birthday and he ve me a 
warm, firm handshake. The t le in his 
eye indicated to me that he liked the thought 
it expressed: 

“Making friends is a lot of fun 

Shaking hands with everyone 

Hearing what each has to say 

As we meet them day by day 

Swapping smiles and trading cheer 

Makes us happy while we're here 

For all the joy of life depends 

On the art of making friends.” 


Such a man was Joseph Jefferson Mans- 
field, the revered, alert little “gentleman in 
the wheel chair.” He will be long missed and 
forever remembered in the House of Fepre- 
> will 
stand like a great white monun 
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Reports From War Department Respon- 
sible for Members’ Bills Not Being 
Considered 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I wish to call to the attention 
of the House and my constituents the 
fact that many of the Members of the 
Eightieth Congress were unable to obtain 
consideration and approval of bills for 
claims for their constituents because the 
committees considering these bills were 
unable to obtain reports from the War 
Department on the same. 

On January 9, 1947, I introduced H. R. 
761, for the relief of Mrs. Anthony D. 
Chamberlin, and H. R. 762, for the relief 
of Dudley Tarver. 

On February 20, 1947, the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives submitted these bills to the 
War Department and requested a report 
on the same, and up to the time that the 
Congress adjourned, July 27, 1947, at 
12:55 a. m., no report had been received 
on these claims, notwithstanding the 
fact that the claims arose from an acci- 
dent in which other claimants were in- 
voived, and upon which claims the War 
Department had already made a report, 
and a settlement had been made, and 
all that would have been necessary would 
have been to copy the report on the 
other claims involved in the same acci- 
dent and substitute names, as all of the 
facts and circumstances were identical. 
No report from the War Department, the 
claims were not approved. 





Uncle Sam Gone Delinquent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1947 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, ‘today I 
am talking to Americans—not to any 
foreign nation—not to any foreign ele- 
ment in Washington, New York, Grand 
Rapids, or St. Paul. I am not talking to 
subsidized Americans. I am not talking 
to the hyphenated hybrids in our 
midst—who would substitute a mongrel 
flag for the Stars and Stripes. 

America, watch your step! There are 
some things going on in Washington that 
are not healthy for our Republic. We 
are allowing the Government of, for, 
and by the people to slip away from us. 
Our Nation is being betrayed—sold 
down the river. 

Our Uncle Sam has gone delinquent. 
He is in his second childhood. He has 
deserted beautiful Miss Columbia and 


her 142,000,000 sons and daughters. He 
has become an international philander- 
er. He is chasing red, pink, green, and 
off-colored skirts all over the world. He 
is squandering the wealth that Miss Co- 
lumbia and her sons and daughters have 
created. 

The time has come that we appoint a 
guardian for our Uncle to protect him 
from his folly, and prevent him from 
squandering the substance of our Na- 
tion—from giving away to gold diggers 
that which belongs to Miss Columbia and 
her 142,000,000 sons and daughters—that 
which belongs to unborn generations. 

I know of no better guardian than a 
candidate for President in 1948, who be- 
lieves in America first, last and all the 
time, with justice and decency to all na- 
tions, whether they be the so-called 52 
peace-loving nations—some of them ag- 
gressors—or our vanquished foes. One 
who believes in the Stars and Stripes 
rather than in a conglomeration of flags. 

A candidate who knows enough to 
know that the one worlders and the 
Rhodes scholars have been deflated. A 
candidate who has not, and will not, hob- 
nob with the former pal of Hitler—Joe 
Stalin. A candidate who does not believe 
that our Nation is dead. A candidate 
who believes in the true grandeur of our 
Nation. A candidate who is not a “me- 
too” candidate. A candidate who is nota 
vacillating turncoat, or a stooge of the 
international bankers and manufac- 
turers. 

Iam sorry that such a candidate—such 
a guardian—is not yet in sight. I know 
that 80 percent of the American people 
are getting sick and tired of our Uncle’s 
behavior, and demand such a candidate— 
such a guardian. They know that our 
Uncle is the easy prey of the global gold 
diggers—that he is denuding our Nation. 
They know that he is leading us into an- 
other undeclared war. 

Here is the price we paid because of 
our meddling in other nations’ quarrels. 
We entered World War I, net so much 
“to make the world safe for democracy” 
as to save the House of Morgan from a 
$400,000,000 European overdraft. We 
won that war—but lost the peace. 

In that war, 360,000 of our sons gave 
their lives on foreign battlefields, or died 
of injuries, while hundreds of thousands 
have died since, or are still suffering 
from disabilities or injuries received in 
Europe. That war has cost us over 
$88,000,000,000 to date, and will cost bil- 
lions more. 

We entered World War II—a war that 
others started and we finished. That 
war, to date, has cost us over $450,000,- 
000,000. We collected $190,000,000,000 
in taxes, and plunged the Nation $260,- 
000,000,000 into the red. Our national 
debt, with future obligations, now 
amounts to some $623,000,000,000. This 
is about four times the total indebted- 
ness of all the other nations. It is more 
than twice the normal value of all the 
property in the United States. The end 
is not yet. If we continue this interna- 
tional lunacy, then it will be just the be- 
ginning. 

The total expenditures of our Govern- 
ment, from its birth in 1776 to 1933, were 
less than $90,000,000,000. This included 
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the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, the Indian Wars, the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War 
and World War I, up to 1933, and, in ad. 
dition, all the other functions of our Gov- 
ernment. Compare this $90,000,000,000 
with the over $887,000,000,000 spent in 
the last 15 years—the Roosevelt global 
era. 

In World War II we furnished more 
than half the implements of war to win, 
and we did more than half the fighting. 
We lost 309,000, that were killed in bat- 
tle—another 250,000 died from sickness— 
another million were disabled physically 
and mentally for life. We lost at least 
one-tenth of a generation of people. 
This is the human sacrifice we made in 
that war. Worse still, we again lost the 
peace. 

In addition, our multimillionaire State 
Department made of our Government an 
international WPA. Under its commit- 
ments, we made huge loans—gifts—to 
Great Britain, France, Latin America, 
and other nations. Some of these are 
among the nations that refused to pay 
back the $15,000,000,000 we loaned them 
during, and after, World War I. 

Recently we loaned Great Britain 
$4,400,009,000 at about 114 percent in- 
terest. She is to make no payment for 
5 years. After that, she is to pay $50,- 
000,000 a year, when and if she feels 
like it. If she does make a payment, 
we agreed to spend it in Great Britain. 
Not a cent to come back to the United 
States—just a gift. 

In addition, we canceled the $34,000,- 
000,000 Great Britain owed us for $650,- 
000,000. That is less than 2 cents on the 
dollar. This $650,000,000 was deducted 
from the $4,400,000,000 loan. In other 
words, we settled the $34,000,000,000, 
that she owed us, with $650,000,000 of 
our own taxpayers’ money. If that was 
not fnancially highjacking us by our 
State Department, then, I do not know 
the meaning of the word. 

Since the war we have given to 59 
nations over $20,000,000,000. The Mar- 
shall plan means another $27,000,000,000. 
In addition, we gave to Russia, plates 
with which she has printed, to date, 
over $900,000,000 American money. Our 
own money is used to strip America of 
its natural resources. 

With our money Russia is buying mil- 
lions of barrels of our oil, and 350 times 
as much steel as she bought prior to the 
war. Little wonder that there is a short- 
age of gas—a shortage of steel. What is 
true of Russia is true of other nations. 

Prior to the war we possessed 11 per- 
cent of the world’s natural resources. 
At present we possess less than 9 per- 
cent. Unless large new deposits are dis- 
covered we will never again produce suffi- 
cient lead, copper, zinc, petroleum, or 
many other minerals for our own use. 
These are the crucial political issues to 
be decided in the 1948 election. There 
must be no dodging of these issues. 

There are some who say they are not 
interested in politics, but intelligent peo- 
ple know that everything in America is 
in politics. The housewife, when she 
cannot get meat, sugar, wearing apparel, 
or other necessities of life except at ex- 








orbitant prices, knows that this is the 
result of our erroneous foreign policy. 

When the veteran cannot get a home, 
or building material to build one, he 
knows that the shortage is due to our 
foreign bureaucratic bungling. When 
the American farmer cannot get imple- 
ments with which to produce crops, he 
knows that these implements are in in- 
ternational pclitics. 

We know that these shortages—the 
high cost of living—are due to the fact 
that much of America’s needed goods are 
on the ocean. We know that these goods 
are bought by foreign nations with our 
taxpayers’ money. This is the result of 
our Government’s foreign policy. We 
know that America is being sold short. 
Americans forgotten—foreigners pre- 
ferred 

I, too, realize that there are grave de- 
cisions to be made. But there need not 
be. if we remember that our first duty 
is to our own Nation. They are easy 
decisions, unless we knock-kneed follow 
a few misguided, silver-topped octogena- 
rians in and out of Congress. 

The Republican Party was Kept out of 
the White House for 16 years because it 
had no positive program—because its 
candidates were “me-too” followers of 
the one worlders—globetrotters. The 
Democrats met a disastrous rebuxe in the 
last election because they too blindly fol- 
lowed blind leaders. 

The last election was not a man- 
date to go back to the Dark Ages, 
but a repudiation of our foreign policy— 
a repudiation of an international WPA— 
a repudiation of selling America short. 
It was a repudiation of dictatorship, 
bureaucracy, and regimentation. 

The time has come for both parties 
to again adopt the policy of our fore- 
fathers and avoid globetrotting, and for- 
eign entanglements. The time has come 
for my Democratic friends to adopt the 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson. The time has come for 
my Republican friends to adopt the doc- 
trines of George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When that day comes, it 
will be a glorious day for the United 
States of America. 

As I listen to the internationalists— 
the betrayers of our Nation—I am im- 
pressed with their suaveness, but aston- 
ished at their fallacious arguments. It 
is the same old story—arm other nations, 
finance the world, and they will protect 
us—will save us from war. How do these 
gentlemen know on which side the 
Greeks, the Turks or any other nation 
will be in the next conflict? Do they 
not know that an armament race al- 
ways has, and always will end in war? 

Anyway, since when have we become 
so cowardly that we have to arm other 
nations to do our fighting—Hessians? I 
deny that that is essential, or for the best 
interest of our Nation, or for the peace 
of the world. In the end it means war. 

Whenever the day comes that love for 
our country and patriotism fall so low 
that this kind of chicanery is necessary, 
then the Republic that you and I have 
cherished and loved—the Republic that 
the world has looked to as a model of 
justice and decency to all nations—will 
be dead. Then we will have surrendered 
all that is sacred and good to the hu- 
man race. 
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Let us no longer be blind followers of 
deceptive slogans. We were deceived in 
World War I by false slogans. Then it 
was “He kept us out of war,” “Too proud 
to fight,” “America first,” and then “Be- 
nevolent belligerency,” “A little group of 
willful men,” “War to end all wars,” and 
“Make the world safe for democracy.” 
Time has proven the dishonesty of all 
those slogans. 

In World War I it was “Raise the arms 
embargo and save our boys,” “Give us 
the tools and we will do the fighting— 
lend-lease,” “The four freedoms,” and 
then ‘I say again and again and again 
your sons will not be sent to foreign bat- 
tlefields.” Time has proven these slo- 
gans false. There are no four freedoms, 
and our boys did the fighting and the 
dying. 

Whatever difficulties we face today are 
of our own making. We went to bed with 
the former pal of Hitler and we are reap- 
ing the reward. Our Presidents and 
leaders were outgeneraled at Tehran. 
Yalta, and Potsdam. In place of looking 
for more entanglements the time has 
come for Congress to repudiate Yalta, 
Tehran, Potsdam, and all the othe! 
commitments that are not in keeping 
with decency and honesty among the 
nations. 

History repeats itself. So does war 
So do slogans. We are now being de- 
ceived into world war III. Now we are 
told that we—less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population and owing four times 
as much as the rest of the world to- 
gether—must become a permanent, in- 
ternational Santa Claus. 

We are told that we, who, during the 
war, stripped ourselves from 11 percent 
to less than 9 percent of the world’s nat- 
ural resources, must not only feed the 
world, but must arm and set nation 
against nation—that we must arm 
Greece and Turkey, and set them against 
—* former pal, more recently our 
pal. 

We believe that the United Nations 
organization might be made the nucleus 
for cooperation, education, and under- 
standing among the nations of the world. 
However, to accomplish this, men of vis- 
ion, courage, and integrity must be ap- 
pointed to represent America. So far 
the United Nations organization has 
been a failure because of the weak- 
kneed puppets that represent not only 
our Nation, but other nations. 

If our Nation had taken a firm stand 
at the beginning of this organization, if 
it had called a spade a spade, if it had 
insisted that all nations, small and large, 
should have an equal voice—that no na- 
tion, however large or small, should have 
a veto power—then, we might have ap- 
proached permanent peace. Then, there 
would have been treaties of peace long 
ago. 

If our delegates had taken a firm 
stand for justice and decency—if they 
had taken a stand against liquidation 
and aggression, all the small nations 
would have joined us, and the aggressor 
nations would have been whipped into 
line by the just condemnation of world 
public opinion. If our delegates had de- 
manded that the “four freedoms,” with 
self-determination, be written into the 
United Nations Charter, then the world 
would have been safer and the future 
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brighter. If our President had insisted 
that every nation get back into its own 
boundaries, and that boundaries be 
changed only with the will of the ma- 
jority expressed in an honest election, 
then world war III would not be hovering 
on the distant horizon. 

America’s future policy must again be 
to build, ever, a greater and stronger 
nation—to raise, not lower, its standard 
of living. We will not mingle our stand- 
ard of living with the poverty of othe: 
nations, but we will assist them in bring- 
ing their standard up to ours. We will 
help to rebuild the ravaged nations. We 
will provide food for the hungry. This 
out of our surpluses, not out of our ne- 
cessities. Charity still begins at home. 
We will cooperate and collaborate with 
other nations for a just peace. We dis- 
approve of the European vengeance and 
hatreds which are again being written 
into the peace treaties. 

In conclusion, “my country right or 
wrong—when right to be kept right~ 
when wrong to be put right”—musi again 
be our slogan. If the Republican Party 
expects to win in 1948, it must nominate 
a man who has the vision and the cour- 
age to give the voters an opportunity to 
repudiate national suicide. They must 
nominate a candidate who can read and 
understand our Constitution. A candi- 
date who will not accept foreign com- 
mitments unless made in a treaty, and 
confirmed by the Senate in accordance 
with our Constitution. Eighty percent of 
our people demand an opportunity to 
repudiate the foreign policy of our de- 
linquent Uncle Sam. 





Speech of Hon. Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
of California, Before the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


fON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech 
made by me before the Nationa) Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People on June 25, 1947, during their na- 
tional convention here in Washington, 
EG: 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has a long record of 
hard, painstaking work and brilliant achieve- 
ment. You have every right to feel proud 
of work well done. 

It is indeed an honor and a pleasure to be 
with you and to address you at this your 
thirty-eighth annual conference. 

You are to be greatly congratulated for 
you have in fact advanced the well being of 
the Negro people, and in so doing have in- 
sured the greater well being of all minority 
groups. Your work has heiped strengthen 
our democracy. 

I pay my respects tonight to Walter White 
and the officers of the NAACP for the leader- 
ship they have given to local and national 
problems 
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rh I iti deserve and have the wide- 
read adn mn and confidence of the 
Ame f 
I ( r 1e NAACP has com- 
batt d undemocratic practices, 
u ‘ I I ice whi violated the 
idamental liberties and human rights of 
f ment of our people. Continued 
vi tion in our daily living of our belief 
i dignity and rights of the individual 
v } ( i constructive resistance 
\ illid have eaten away the trength of our 
Nati 
I -€ io, many States by 


means of grandfather clauses and other re- 
trictive devices had embarked on a course 
which could only have resulted in the total 
Gisenfranchisement of Negro citizens, 
Thirty-eight years ago, the courts in almost 
ry ction of this country disregarded 
Negro citizens by recognizing 
ions extorted by rack and torture, 
disregarding the right of the accused to be 
represented by counsel and to be judged by 
a jury of their peers. 

Thanks to your work and alertness, Ne- 
groes who appear before the bar of justice 
today come nearer to getting justice than 
at any time in the history of this country. 

Thanks to the magnificent victory won by 
the NAACP in 1944, when the United States 
Supreme Court decided in the case of Smith v. 
Albright that the Democratic Party was not 
a club, Negroes marched to the polls to vote 
in what had heretofore been white primaries. 
One hundred thousand Negro. citizens 
marched to the polls in Georgia this last 
election for the first time in nearly 75 years, 
and they voted against the forces of reaction. 

Thirty-eight years ago, there was an aver- 
age of a hundred known lynchings a year 
despite the fourteenth amendment, which 
says that no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws 

We still have a long way to go before de- 
mocracy is a reality for all our people. But 
thanks to the work of the NAACP, the crime 
of lynching has been almost wiped out and 
an anti-lynch bill has finally been drafted 
which meets the needs. 

I am one of the two sponsors of this bill 
in the House. Senators WAGNER and Morse 
have introduced a similar bill in the Senate. 

If Congress will now act on these bills, the 
filthy crime of lynching and mob violence 
can be outlawed in these United States. 

All right-thinking Americans have re- 
viewed with shame and revulsion the series 
of mob violences that have taken place re- 
cently in certain parts of the country. Mob 
hysteria which results in mob violence and 
turns on its victims and takes the law in its 
own hands because of the difference of race 
or religion or national origin is a threat to 
the freedom of every one of us. 

We cannot and must not rest until we have 
a Federal law to handle such violence. It is 
the obligation and responsibility of those 
who understand the substance of liberty to 
act 

The health of our democracy depends upon 
equal justice before the law for all of our 
citizens 

How can a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people permit abuses or 
violations to any of the people’s liberties? 

Justice would have been done in therecent 
Greenville, S. C., case if the present anti- 
lynch bill before Congress had been on the 
statute books. 

The Greenville case, if the antilynch bill 
were law, would have been conducted under 
the jurisdiction of a Federal district court. 
The significance of a Federal trial is mani- 
fold. 

The jury would have been drawn from the 
entire State of South Carolina instead of just 
from the community of Greenville, which 
was immediately involved. A jury picked 
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1e rights of 
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from the entire State would have been free 
from the immediate pressures of the com- 
munity where the crime was committed. 

Thirdly, both the community where the 
abduction takes place and the community 
where the actual \iolence occurs would be 
subject to civil suit if this anti-lynch bill is 
passed. 

The local community charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting a person would be 
liable for failure to do so. When a person is 
snatched up and hauled off to another com- 
munity or State, the community where the 
seizure is allowed to take place would be 
equally guilty with the community where 
the crime is committed. 

An important feature of the bill provides 
that whenever a person is injured or loses 
his life at the hands of a mob, the community 
responsible pays an indemnity to the in- 
jured person or to the family of the deceased. 

When the pocketbook of the entire com- 
munity is tapped because of violations of the 
law by individuals in the community, there 
is a new sense of responsibility in the com- 
munity. 

Citizens who must pay for mob violence 
will think twice before they vote for a sheriff 
who will allow it. They will build a jail 
strong enough to retain a prisoner and 
strong enough to keep out those who would 
take the law in their own hands. 

If this bill passes, it will be a fitting monu- 
ment to 38 years of hard work by the NAACP. 

Each time an antilynch bill has been dis- 
cussed in Congress, some Representative has 
gotten up to talk about the invasion of State 
rights and of the rnconstitutionality of anti- 
lynch legislation. 

Mob rule and constitutional government 
cannot be reconciled. You have either one 
or the other. We must not permit the law- 
less night rider to hide behind the mask of a 
constitutional sheet. 

Our democratic way of life will thrive and 
grow not by talk, name calling, and buck 
passing but by diligent service to the estab- 
lished ideals and principles we know to be 
right and just. 

There can be no second-class citizens in our 
democracy. We must fulfill our promise to 
ourselves and our hope for the world. 

All men want freedom and security, and 
one cannot be bartered for the other. In our 
democracy we can have both. 

By security I do not mean only the right of 
life but the right to a decent job at a decent 
wage for everyone capable of holding such a 
job. 

By security I mean the right to education 
and the right to achieve and maintain health. 

By security I mean the right of the indi- 
vidual to be treated with dignity and respect 
by his fellow men, 

By security I mean that the Government 
has the duty and the responsibility to provide 
a decent standard of living for those who 
through no fault of their own are unable to 
work because of age, illness, or physical han- 
dicap. 

The power to pass needed legislation is in 
the hands of the people. 

The people write the laws in our democracy 
through the men and women whom they 
elect to represent them in the State legisla- 
tures and in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The people can meet, examine, protest— 
raise their voices—and use the power of their 
ballot to write whatever legislative program 
they want and see that it is carried out in the 
same spirit in which it was written. 

If we will stop talking about the poll-tax 
States and work in the 41 States where there 
is no poll tax, the people can pass any legisla- 
tion they feel is required. This business of 
passing the buck by pointing to the other 
fellow and what he is doing as an excuse for 
doing nothing ourselves, Will no longer hold 
water. 

For many long years, we have heard that it 
was impossible to pass anti-poll-tax legisla- 
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tion, FEPC legislation and anti-lynch legisla- 
tion in Congress because of the Southern 
Democrats. Well, now we have a Republican 
Senate and a Republican House. This excuse, 
never valid, is now stripped of its miserable 
trappings. 

What is holding up Federal aid to educa- 
tion, now? 

What is holding up the President’s health 
program, now? 

What is holding up the building of homes, 
now? 

What 
now? 

What is holding up Federal anti-poll-tax 
legislation, now? 

What is holding up FEPC, now? 

I'll tell you what. 

The NAM philosophers and their satellites 
in Congress worship money instead of men. 

When the NAM high command “resolutes” 
the present leadership in Congress goose- 
steps it through. 

They concern themselves with pennies not 
persons. 

They guard their budgets, not your liber- 
ties. 

They fight for their tax reductions instead 
of peace in the world. 

They would trade off the United Nations 
for a price increase on their bag of wool. 

They strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

The job of Congress is to protect the weak 
from the strong. 

The job of Congress is to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and to insure justice for the 
little as well as the big. 

We must have world peace. 

We must strike a balance between prices, 
wages, and profits. 

But instead of promoting the welfare of the 
people, the Eightieth Congress, in the words 
of Senator Morse, of Oregon, “Is a Congress 
to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer.” 

It is a Congress that labored 5 months, 
and turned the clock forward in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 1 hour and turned the 
clock back on Government one generation. 

In answer to the greatest challenge that 
has ever faced man—the building of endur- 
ing peace—a challenge in which we are asked 
ta give leadership, not only for ourselves 
but for the 2,000,000,000 people of this earth, 
this Congress leaves the impression with our 
own people and the world that we are rotting 
with communism from the top of the Gov- 
ernment on down. 

This Congress, while creating a frenzy of 
fear over communism, shows in amendment 
after amendment attached to legislation 
which it passes, that it has no real under- 
standing of totalitarian methods and rushes 
often with arms outstretched to embrace 
them in its frenzy. 

The freedoms which have made us strong 
and tough minded and fearless are being 
eaten away at the edges little by little in the 
panic of fear and ignorance. 

The Eightieth Congress is a reckless Con- 
gress, riding along without brakes on the 
roller coaster of inflation. 

This Congress has utterly failed the people. 
It has sold them short. It has put in jeop- 
ardy the economic health of the Nation, and, 
as a result, the peace of the world. 

The program of leadership of the Eightieth 
Congress is— 

1, Cut taxes for the rich. 

2. Break the back of labor. 

3. Destroy the agencies of Government, set 
up to protect and promote the welfare of the 
people. 

Rising prices, housing, FEPC, health, edu- 
cation, development of natural resources, 
anti-poll tax, scientific research, anti-lynch, 
power development, and civil liberties are not 
the concern of this Congress. 

But these things are the concern of every 
family in America, for they affect every fam- 
ily in America. They particularly affect the 
Negro family. 


is holding up the antilynch bill, 








n economic slump will come down on the 
people like a ton of bricks, for they are 











mong the first to be discriminated against. 

The 1948 election, as every election, is not 

1e exclusive concern of politicians—whether 

1ey be Democrat or Republican. 

It is the blood and bread of the mer and 
women of this country in whose hands the 
power to govern is vested. 

’ We in 1947 America—men and women, 
young and old—cannot choos to go into 
politics or to stay out of pr $ 

" We are and will continue to be in politics— 
for our form of scciety rests upon the joint 
action of all of us. And that joint action is 


achieved through politics 

We cannot resign from society. We cannot 
duck our political responsibilities by failure 
to participate. The failure to vote in an elec- 


tion has political results. 
We may agree by failing to disagree. We 
may condone by not condemning. We may 


speak loudly by remaining silent 

We are in politics, all of us, because we live 
in a democracy. By what we say or fail to 
say, by what we do or fail to do, each of us 
has a profound effect upon the course all of 
us will take in shaping our common future. 

There have always been those who feared 
the people. There are those who fear the 
people today. They fear their voice at the 
ballot box 

There is much effort being exerted through 
and slippery methods to frighten and 
intimidate men and women from thinking 
and acting for themselves. 

The strong suggestion that political action 
when carried on by politicians and the rich 
is a lofty pursuit but when indulged in by 
the small wage earner is somehow subversive 
must not be allowed to thwart the in- 
terest and activity which are essential to our 
political democracy. 
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e yy of the union marks, I wish to include a report to the 
» Se earl a a ll i cee amr people of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
ata = ee trict of Wisconsin on my voting and 
They can't be the biannual party of the &ttendance record during the first ses- 
plantation « é ; sion of the Eightieth Congress. 
Well, they e been-— 1 I say I have prepared this summary for the 
“have been” advist ; benefit of anyone who may be inter- 
a Seams = a. -, S. yes, yes... ested in my position on legislation which 
lunesta aiie aes a il Slee has been conside red by the House. It 
coln ;: ve : : forward in iS extremely difficult for anyone to ob- 
1948 witl eir eves and tain this information without a diligent 
conviction t trumpets of and lengthy search of the CONGRESSIONAL 





clean-up and in-out. RecorD. The purpose of this report is 
Our democra y is the t revolutionary to collect in one place and in concise 
Scan utes: Ue tor meee — form information which is scattered 
we are determined to meet the challence that  t#rough some 10,000 pages of that pub- 
faces wa ta the woetd todas lication. I believe it will prove helpful 
We are not afrai We are not going to to my constituents in evaluating my 
let little-minded men turn us from the lead- congressional stewardship. 
ership we can and Wll give to the dawning The record includes all roll-cal] votes, 
of the greatest age that men have ever a]l quorum calls, and my votes on other 


known. 





Report 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 


to the People of the Eighth 


Mr. 


important measures or measures of par- 
ticular interest to people in the Eighth 
District on which there was no record 
taken. No attempt is made to include 
all of the hundreds of bills of every 
character that were considered by the 
House during the session. The descrip- 
tion of bills in the voting record is for 
purposes of ideritification only. No at- 
tempt is made to describe the measures 
completely nor to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish a more complete de- 
scription of any particular bill consid- 
ered by the House, as well as a summary 
of the issues involved and the reasons 






















Elections. What are they? Speaker, under leave to extend my re- _ for my position. The record follows: 
Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, Eighth District, Wisconsin, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
Roll Roll | 
call Date Measure, question, and result Vot eall | Date | Measure, question, and result Vote 
( No 
1| Jan. 3 Quorum call a aaa aa at etcieiae Present 19 | Mar. 11 | H. R. 1968, appropriating funds to supply urgent defi- | Yea 
2 | | Election of Speaker (Martin 244, Rayburn 182 Martin ciencies in executive departments including pro- 
3) Jan. 29| H. R. 1030, continuing in effect wartime excise tax | Yea. vision liquidating OPA by June 30. On passage 
rates. On passage (373 to 35 } (342 to 49 
H. R. 1353, amending National Service Life Insurance Do 2 do....| H. R. 2436, appropriating funds for the operation of the Do 
Act of 1940, so as to extend the period of reinstate- | | Treasury and Post Office Departments for fiscal year 
ment from Feb. 1, to Aug. 1, 1947. (Passed, voice | 1948. On passage (387 to 0 
vote. Mar. 12 | H. R. 2404, suspending certain import taxes on copper Do 
4| Feb. 6/ H. J. Res. 25, submitting to States constitutional Do | (Passed, voice vote 
|} amendment limiting tenure of Presidents to two 21 | Mar. 13 | Quorum eall_. : Present. 
| terms. On passage (285 to 121). | | H. R. 1327, provi privilege of renewing expiring Yea 
5| Feb. 8 | Quorum call oe De eee ee .-| Present 5-year level-premium term national-service life poli- 
6| Feb. 18 | H. Res. 104, citing Gerhart Eisler for contempt of | Yea cies for another 5-year period. (Passed, voice vot | 
Congress On passage (370 to 1). | Mar. 17 H. J. Res, 118, strengthening common defense by Do. 
7 |.-.do.. | H. R. 1968, Urgent deficiency appropriation. On | Do maintaining adequate domestic rubber-producing 
passage (320 to 25). | industry, (Passed, voice vote). 
8| Feb. 19 | Quorum call...._......_--- ad a a Present | Mar. 18 | H. R. 2535, amending RFC Act with respect to pur Do 
| H. Con. Res. 20, expressing judgment of Congress chase of surplus property for resale t ill busing 
that revenues during fiscal 1948 would approximate | | (Passed, voice vote 
$39,100,000,000 and expenditures should not exceed 22} Mar. 20 | Quorum call © ss Pre t. 
$31 500,000,000 23 ee H. R. 2413, amending Federal Reserve Act, extending Nay. 
9} Feb. 20 On passage of rule providing for consideration of Yea. ! until 1950 the authority of the Treasury to borrow 
resolution (229 to 174 | directly from the Federal Reserve, On passage 
BO tccinens On recommittal to committee with instructions to | Na | (3208 to 55). 
report back in 2 months (166 to 231). | 24 | Mar. 21 | H.J. Res. 146, extending sugar rationing until Oct Yea 
11 ede On passage (239 to 159 atatiadienin iecdeiniann ..| Yea | 1947, and authorizing the Secretary of Agricult 
Feb. 21 | S. 568, authorizing Secretary of Agriculture to cooper- | Do j | decontrol when conditio1 un On pa ‘ 
ate with Government of Mexico in eradication of (286 to 54). 
hoof and mouth disease (Passed, voice vote } 25 | Mar. 24 | H. Res. 166, providing for str k Conere | Do. 
12| Feb. 24] H. R. 1700, providing for daylight saving time in Dis- | Not voting | man ADOLPH SABATH f CONGRESSIONAL | 
| trict of Columbia from last Sunday in April to last | RECORD. On passage (324 t | 
| | _Sunday of September. On passage (124 to 210). Mar. 25 | H. R. 2700, appropriating funds for operation of Labor | 
13 | Feb. 26 | H. Res. 111, granting Committee on Education and | Yea. Department and Federal Security Agency for f | 
| Laborthe powertosubpena. On passage (349 to 29). | year 1948 
BS Renesas | H. Res. 58, creating special committee to investigate Do. OE icles On recommittal to committee with instructions to | Nay. 
| the shortage of newsprint, On passage (269 to 100). report back with amendment restoring fund 
bd H. Res, 18, reestablishing a committee to deal with the Do. | | Veterans’ Placeme S ce (170 to 21 
problems of small business. On passage (270 to 92). 27 do. On|] ige (343 to 39 Ye 
16 | Feb. 28 | H. R. 2157, portal-to-portal bill. On recommital to lx | 28 | Mar. 27 | Quorum call I ent, 
committee with instructions to increase statute of H. R.1, providing for the reduction of individu 
limitations from 1 to 2 years (345 to 56). | come taxes 
17| Mar. 4/| H. Res, 118, providing for investigation by Committee Do 29 | Mar. 27 On recommittal to committee with instructic Nay 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments of any | hold (172 to 237 
action by department or agency of Federal Govern- 20 |...do... On passage (273 to 137).............. Sonics Ye 
ment beyond the power and scope of their control. 31} Apr. 1 | Quorum call iia ; \ bsent. 
ssage (304 to 42). | Apr. 9 | 8. 547, providing for annual and sick k ‘ r rt Yea 
18 . 2102, providing for a 6-month extension of farm | Nay | letter carriers. (Passed, voice vote 
\ | laborsupply program, On passage (243 to 110). ' }...do....) Fl. R. 1888, incorporating the American Vete ) 
i | ' World War II. I ed, v ‘ te 


1 Absent; would have voted “nay.” 
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ng and attendance 17 
qi n, and re 
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Ht pen rt neg for ¢ ratior 
of I On} (319 ta 4 

Q i 

Hi. | I M nt Rel Act of 1947 

| J I bor! 
( to « with instructior 
| for the establish- 
! I ue labor nagement 
| to 
‘ 

t 

I ( I Leon Jos for ce pt of 
( On] 

t ri 

H.R propriat nds for operation of In 

j ter i riment 
| ( recom! tal to committee with instructions to 
t I \ increased appropriations for 
‘ us projects (140 to 197) 
On | e ( 7 tk 
7 nuthor ne Commissioner r District o 
Columbia to establish « ht-savine tin n the 
| rict of Columbia Ony ize (218 tol 

Quorum call 

H.J.1 143, providing rehef assistance to tl ople 
uit l nus es acvast ilk i hy V ! 

On pa ec of amendment decreasing authoriza 
tions from 50.000.000 to 2200. 000.0060 (2°25 to 1 
Ont ge o| amendment providing no tunds can 
be t 1 in countries dominated by | S. R. 
and that relief shall he administered by a wholly 
| erican commission (324 to 7! 
0 | f to th) . 
H. R. 32 providir r extension of rent ro] 
} until March 1948 with provision allowing for volun 
lary! tinere | 
| On mmit committee. (189 to 197 . 
On ps e. (204 to 18? dita alae 
| REIT, «iaciciniawindthsclin's nédedeudiebiniwaccin selena 
( 
| do 
| do ae bad alls 
| = , “ 

l!. R. 2616, providing aid to Greece and Turkey On 
passage (287 to 107) 

Quorum call 

li. R. 1467, increasing penalties for violations of the 

vonage Act or the Alien Registration Act 
(i | voice vote.) 

li. R. 2181, including “institutional on-farm train- 
ing’’ in the education and training program for 
ve n (Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum call 

ao -o* 
do _ 
ao int ‘ _ 

H. J. Res. 153 (conference report), providing for 
relief assistance to people in countries devastated 





by war 


On recommittal to conference committee with 
instructions to House managers to insist on 
Hiouse provisions for authorization of $200,- 


000,000 instead of $350,000,000 (170 to 205). 
On passage (288 to 86) 
Quorum call 
do ae 
8. 814, directing Commodity Credit Corporation to 
support wool prices until Dec. 31, 1948. (Passed, 
voice vote.) 
Quorum call 
I}. Res. 218, a rule providing for consideration of H 
3601 and waiving points of order. 
to 170) 
Quorum call - 
H. RK. 3601, appropriating funds for the operation of 
Department of Agriculture for fiscal year 1948. 


On passage (180 


On recommittal to committee with instructions to | 


increase AAA appropriations to $300,000,000, 
school-lunch appropriation to $75,000,000, and 
REA appropriation to $250,000,000 (174 to 180) 


On passage (315 to 38)... ............... o 

H. R. 1 (conference report) providing for reduction in 
individual income taxes. On passage (220 to 99), 

8. 993, providing for reincorporation of Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. (Passed, voice vote.) 

H. R. 2857, extending 2d-class mailing privileges to 
bulletins issned by State conservation and game 
agencies for Department. (Passed, voice vote.) 

H. R. 3587, establishing a National Aviation Council. 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

H. J. Res. 167, recognizing uncompensated services 
rendered the Nation under Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. (Passed, voice vote.) 

H. R. 3020 (conferen¢e report) Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley bill). On passage 
(320 to 79). 

Quorum call ‘ see 

H. R. 3602, exempting from admission tax admissions 














to agricultural fairs. (Passed, voice vote.) 
yy BREESE 3 ehisaoddamemimabied 
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86 
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June 
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record, Representative John W. Byrnes, Eighth District, Wisconsin, 80th Cong., 1st sess Continued 








Measure, question, and result 


| 
Quorum call__.. | Present, 
H. R. 37 

























3792, providing for emergency flood-control work | Yea. 
necessitated by recent flooc (Passed, voice vote.) | 
H. R providing for information service in the | Do. 
State Department (Voice of America). On passage | 
of motion that House consider bill (804 to 28) | 
8. 321, inereasing pay of cadets and midshipmen at | Nay 
Naval and Military Academies. On passage (304 
to 3) | 
H. R. 3308, providing for changes in the voluntary | Yea. 
enlistment provisions for the Regular Army 
(Passed, voice vote.) 
H. R 3398, extending period of validity to tacilitate Do. 
admission into the United States of alien finne‘es or | 
fianc’s of members of armed forces of the United 
States (I sed, voice vote 
8. 597, providing for the protection o forests against | Do. 
destructive insects and diseases (Passed. voice 
vote.) 
8. 814 (conference report) providing support tor wool. | Nay 
On recommittal to conference committee (166 to 191) 
L. R. 1, providing for reduction in individual income | Yea 
taxes. On overriding the President's veto Q68 to 
137). } 
Quorum call ; ee fbi Absent. 
H. &. 3815, continuing the 1l-percent rate for employer | Yea 
and employce contributions und the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act through 1949. (Passed | 
voice vot 
Quorurn call Present. 
 & reguiring that corrective action recou Yea. 
m¢ ed by the Civil Service Commission be taken | 
in connection with veterans who have been dis- | 
charged from Federal employment. (Passed, voice 
vot 
H. R. 3020 Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 | Do. 
(Taft-Hartley bill), overriding the President’s veto | 
(S31 to & | 
Quorum call ; | Present 
H. R. 3342, providing for information service in the | Yea 
State Department (Voice of America). On passage | 
of motion that House consider bill (303 to 63). | 
n call ; : ..| Present. 
14, considering the place of confinement of | Yea 
citizens taken prisoner during the war as within 
the United States and compensation received con- 
sidered as received outside the United States for 
income tax purposes. (Passed, voice vote.) | 
Hi. J. Res. 221, providing for permanent rates of post- | Do 
age on first-class mail matter. (Passed, voiee vote.) | 
Quorum call : . Present 
| H. R. 3342, providing for information service in the | Yea, 
State Department (Voice of America). On passage | 
272 to 97). 
H. R. 3196, extending certain functions of Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation until June 30, 1948, but 
restricting lending operations from present $14-$18 
billion to $2 billion, and requiring liquidation of $9 
billion outstanding loans. 
On recommittal to cominittee with instructions to | Nay. 


26 | 


June 27 


do 


June 


..do 


July 


30 


report beck with amendment providing for pur- 

chase of GI loans from banks by RFC (154 to 192) 

On passage (334 to 4) ie one ehebemere 

8. J. Res. 77, providing for participation by United 

States in the International Refugee Organization. 
(Passed, voice vote). 

H. R. 775, establishing a Commission on Organization 

of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(Passed, voice vote). 


H.R 
District of Columbia. On recommittal to confer- | 
ence committee insisting on provisions that employ- 
ees of Federal Government who have domiciles in some 
State shall not be considered a resident of District of 
Columbia for income-tax purposes (222 to 78). 

8. 350, continuing the Commodity Credity Corpora- 
tion (price-support agency) until June 30, 1948. 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

H. R. 3961. providing increase in pension rates to vet- 
erans of Spanish-American and Civil Wars to com- 
pensate for increase in cost of living. On passage 
(337 to 93). 

Quorum cal). .............. eae atleast ea tea 

H. R. 47, enabling the people of Hawaii to form a 
constitution and State government and be ad 
mitted into the Union. On passage (196 to 133). 

8. 715, providing annuities for investigatory per- 
sonnelof the Federal Bureau of Investigation who 
have rendered at least 20 years of service (Passed, 
voice vote) 

a en eee Rial 

H. R. 4017, providing for cash payment of terminal- 
leave bonds afier Sept 1, 1947. On passage (388 
to 0). 

H. R. 3214, revising and codifying United States | Nay. 
Code providing among other things that the Tax 
Court of United States shall be made a court of 
record. On passage (324 to 23). 


| 

| Not voting.’ 
| Yea 

Do 

| 


Present, 
Yea. 


are 
ood 





Do. 


Yea 


Present, 
Yea. 


Do. 


H. R. 1180, authorizing coinage of 50-cent pieces in | Yea. 
commemoration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the statehood of Wisconsin. (Passed, voice 
vote). 

H. R. 1995, returning retirement-fund deductions to Do. 


Federal employ: s separated from service before 
completion of 10 years’ service. (Passed, voice 
vote). 
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record, Representative John W. By 


Eighth District, Wis 
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AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


In interpreting the record, an expla- 
nation of parliamentary and legislative 
terms might prove of value. Some of 
those terms are explained below: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

B. Pairing is a practice whereby two 
Members of opposite views who know 
they will be absent agree that, during 
a specified period, they will refrain from 
voting in person but will permit their 
names to be recorded as paired. 

First. A general pair covers all mat- 
ters coming to vote within a definite pe- 
riod of time. 

Second. A live pair can be arranged 
by a Member who knows he will be absent 
when a particular vote is taken. This 
is done by pairing with another Member 
who expects to be present and to vote 
contrary to the absent Member. It al- 
lows, in effect, a Member to cast an ab- 
Sentee vote. 

C. Recommital: Generally, on all im- 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in- 


structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
Those who are in favor of the bill usu- 
ally vote “nay” on the motion to re- 
commit, since recommital means that the 
bill will be changed, delayed, or even 
killed should the motion succeed. How- 
ever, when a motion to recommit is ac- 
companied by instructions, the vote gen- 
erally indicates whether the Member is 
in favor of or opposed to the change in 
the legislation proposed in the instruc- 
tions and does not necessarily indicate 
his position on the bill as a whole. 

D. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its num- 
ber. All bills that originate in the House 
are designated by an H.; those that 
originate in the Senate, by an S. There 
are four main types: 

First. H. R. (S.) designates. a bill 
which, when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig- 
nates a joint resolution which must pass 
both Houses and be signed by the Presi- 
dent before becoming law. It is gener- 
ally used for continuing the life of an 
existing law, or in submitting to the 
States a constitutional amendment, in 
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which case it does not require the signa- 
ture of the President but must be passed 
by a two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con Res.) des- 
ignates a concurrent resolution. To be- 
come effective it must be passed by both 
the House and Senate but does not re- 
quire the President’s signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 
within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi- 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates 
a simple resolution of either body. It 
does not require approval by the other 
body nor the signature of the President. 
It is used to deal with matters that con- 
cern one House only, such as changing 
rules, creating special committees, and 
so forth. 

E. Rule: Important bills, after approv- 
al of the committee concerned, go to the 
House Committee on Rules where a rule, 
in the form of a House resolution, i 
granted governing the amount of debate, 
consideration of amendments, and other 
parliamentary que 
the adoption of the rule i 
in the House by roll call. 


tlio! 
voted upon 
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Fourth. Roll calls place each Member 
on 1 rd on the particular measure in- 
\ ed. Each Member’s name is called, 


né 

1 his vote recorded. Roll calls con- 

te the official voting record of the 

] . The results of the roll calls are 
1 in parentheses in the record 
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Voice of America Rings Loud in Story of 
Blind Wheat Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
TON CnC UTAp 
HON. EUGENE WORLEY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to 1d my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I would like to call to the attention 
of the membership the following article 
lio News 


h appeared in the Amari 
7, and which I believe will 
) ) the entire Congress and 
to thinking people everywhere: 
Vol oF AMmrrRicaA Rincs Loup IN STorRY OF 
BLIND WHEAT MAN 
(By Lewis Nordyke) 

The State Department has been trying to 
sell the American way of life and govern- 
ment to people all over the world. 

It might be a good idea to tell these people 
t! f R. L. Porter, a blind man, who 

I ! t Spearman over in the 
i 


i \ 
b h £ is wheat belt The story should 
ing e fac about how Mr. Porter started 
V ne p and a courageous wife, and, 
i competitive American system of econ- 
( has been able to accumulate chattels 
\ 1 close to a million dollars. It should 
r » his philosophy of work and gov- 

he is a 





r nd 1 t up the fact that 
n ] nity, and that he has 
I d two sons and two daughters who 
know what the Lord meant when He was 
ts 1g about the sweat of the brow. 
Mr. Porter Was born in Illinois, the son of 
1 industrious farmer-stockman, at a time 
when determined home-seckers were push- 
ing westward in rattling wagons. His fore- 
bears were originally from Massachusetts, 
but his father was a Virginian. Mr. Porter 
§ ) in Illinois, Iowa, and Oklahoma. ‘He 
entered the University of Oklahoma to study 


Compu 
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mechanical engineering. He played football 
and was a star on the basketball team. At 
the end of his second college year he set out 
to make some money to pay for his educa- 


He went to Florida and got a job with a 


dredging crew. He worked with iron-muscled, 
sweatil men, black and white, who were 
naked to the waist, and heard eloquent cuss- 
ing in more than one language. Before long 
he was operating a machine. The men who 
were b ng rocks were too slow to suit him 


and he under 


ok to help them. He tamped 
dynamite in a glory-hole drilled in stone. 
And here he! ie the tragic mistake of his 
life. He was carel with dynamite. 

A charge exploded in his face, blinding 


im for =< ee 
hi Ior | ana me¢é ling his 1eit nand. 












His father nt him to Philadelphia for 
an op ion which was the only hope of re- 
storing partial sight. It failed. The blind 
student entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Hee 1ed his bachelor’s degree there, 
majoring in E li and also won a scholar- 
ship to the Harvard Graduate School. He 
took Marv: fcmous Engiish 5, a class open 


only to students especially invited to enroll. 
THE URCE TO HELP 

By the time Mr. Porter was ready for his 
n er’s d ec, the class of 25 had dwindled 
to 2—-the blind student and a scrawny Rus- 
sian. All the others had drifted into Can- 
ada and joined the air force or else had en- 
listed in the United States Army for service 
in World War I. 

The Allied world was crying for food. Mr. 
Porter decided that all he could do was push 
aside a planned writing career and produce 
beef and bread, and that his home country 
in Oklahoma was the place to do it. 

While attending Penn he had met a girl 
in Germantown. She was a highly paid sec- 
retary in the office of a Philadelphia lawyer 
and had heard very little of the high, dry 
plains out west. They married and headed 
for Oklahoma. They made a fairly good 
crop the first year and came out with a few 
hundred dollars. 

The Porters borrowed $4,000 from a bank 
and headed for Spearman. This was in 1919. 
That part of the country was comparatively 





new and raw 28 years ago. The Santa Fe had 
run a line through Spearman and Perryton, 


connecting up with the main line at Shat- 

tuck, Ok Old Hansford was then the main 

town in Hansford County It moved to the 

railroad and the present Spearman was born 
LAND AND MORE LAND 

The Porters made a down payment on land 
and planted wheat; they bought cattle and 
pastured them on the wheat through the 
winter and sold them in the spring. Mr. 
Porter was convinced that there was entirely 
too much scooping of wheat, and he did his 
part of that back-breaking, nose-plugging 
work. He decided to put in an elevator. He 
designed it and then had it built to his exact 
specification; then he operated it. The ele- 
vator was considered a phony by many, but 
it’s still working efficiently. Another like it 
stands beside it. 

Since that time, Mr. Porter has operated 
the elevators and his increasing farm lands. 
ie has a new elevator 15 miles west on the 
Rock Island. He has a big seed and feed busi- 
ness in connection with his elevators, and he 
buys wheat. This year he has more than 6,- 
000 acres of wheat that is producing around 
30 bushels to the acre. He recently bought a 
5,000-acre ranch in Kansas, paying cash. 
Some of his close friends say he is operating 
10 sections, which he owns clear of debt, in 
Hansford County; that is 6,400 acres. 

Mr. Porter is the active manager of all these 
enterprises. He hires men to work on the 
farms and at the elevators, but he is the boss. 
This doesn’t mean he sits in an air-cooled 
office and dictates orders. He wears a blue 
duck overall and jumper suit, with dusty 
four-in-hand tie and a battered old hat that 


weighs three pounds. He helps unload whe 
he operates the elevator machinery. If an, 
thing gets out of whack, he fixes it. He ca‘ 
all over the elevators. He operated feed mil! 
often poking in grain within inches of whir- 
ring machinery that could chop him to p 

He repairs tractors, combines, and trucks. 


A MAN OF KEEN SENSES 


When the 1947 harvest started, several 
farmers didn’t know whether their wheat 
contained too much moisture for sto: , 
“We'll have to take it to Mr. Porter,” one said 
“He'll know.” The farmers had good « 
but they took their wheat to the blind 
and accepted his word on the moisture con- 
tent. Mr. Porter can go into a wheat field 
and out-reckon the average man on the 
yield. He can feel and smell soil and kn 
whether it’s good. He can sniff wh¢ I 
taste wheat and tell you the protein conten 
He can feel wheat and tell you within ounc 
of what it will test. 

Some time ago several men were gucssing 
at the weight of a truckload of fat | 
Mr. Porter climbed the truck, felt of th 
hogs and guessed closer to the weight than 
men who don’t even wear glasses. 

Since losing his sight My. Porter has de- 
terminedly developed his other sense H 
depends on his nose, ears and the sensitive 
nerves of his fingertips. He judges feed and 
wheat by his nose. When anything goes 
wrong with the elevator, he is the first to 
detect it; his sharp ears lead him directly to 
the trouble. 

Some years ago Mr. Porter bought a sec- 





tion of land, paying $30 an acre. Several of 
his friends and neighbors decided among 
themselves that the seller had taken ad- 
vantage of a blind man and sold the land at 


an extortionate price. The first crop paid 
for the land. Mr. Porter says that very few 
persons have tried to take advantage of his 
lack of sight He has developed a k sense 
of judging humanity. Within a mint 
a stranger enters his office, Mr. Porter has 
him “sized up.” The accuracy of his judg- 
ment is uncanny. He will cash checks for 
some strangers, but he turns down others. 





FOUR PORTER CHILDREN 


Mr Porter had a lot of help. Mrs. Porter 
was sick at heart when she saw the bald 
windswept plains of Texas and felt the hloz- 
ing sun. She was so homesick that she 
wanted to find a little tree, sit down and 
cry her eyes out. A short time ago one of 
her brothers visited her for awhile. When he 
got ready to depart he said: “When I come 
to the first great big tree, I’m going to park 
under it for about an hour and just love it.” 

Mrs. Porter hepled with the farm and ele- 
vator, when the matter of raising a family 
wasn’t in the periods of interference. The 
four children are grown now and she is at 
the elevators every day. She weighs trucks, 
sells feed, helps run the- elevators, keeps 
books, and does any other job that needs 
doing. When one sees Mrs. Porter hurrying 
about the place directing the burly drivers 
of big grain and feed trucks, he wonders how 
many wives of wealthy men would conde- 
scend to work a; a dusty elevator. 

Elsie Ruth was the first youngster. When 
she arrived, her father fondled her and said: 
“I wish I had my sight for about a minute 
so I could see her.” Elsie Ruth is connected 
with the schools at Panhandle. She is a 
graduate of Texas Christian University and 
is an accomplished musician and singer. 

Chalmers is the oldest boy. He served in 
the Navy during the war. He is siudying 
engineering at the University of Colorado. 

Frank Willard is next to Chalmers. He Is 
a senior band major at Texas Tech. He is 
developing into a fine musician. 

Rose Anne is the baby, and a cute one. 
She finished her sophomore year at North 
Texas State Teachers College at Denton last 
spring. She is specializing in physical edu- 
cation and music. 
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HOW TO END WARS 
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C. Bullitt; J. Edgar Hoover, of the Fed- 
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i ¢ LZ as i en 
( I I d 
I i *neral secretary of th 
( t Party in America, refused to 
l t name and other ¢ 1 1 informa- 
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As r¢ imittee of the cc mitte procee l- 
( J wood in May to put in motion an 
n of all d Communist infiltra- 
f the movie industry Evidence sub- 
! 1 t 1 ub t c ! execu- 
t ! ings M 12 through May 15 by 14 
v é including such prominent mem- 
I of n » industry as Actors Robert 
Tavlor and Adolph M yu and Producer Jack 


V convirt d th committee of the 
I { the full investigation which is now 
in progr Public hearings on the Com- 


y problem in Hollywood will be opened 
in \ ineton on September 23, with Hanns 
t comp r, b a of Gerhart Eisler 
‘ led as the fi witness. 
I I 
Yhir ) witnesses on Inbor appeared dur- 


the year at oren committee hearings, re- 
in the exposure of Communist in- 
hin the leadership of Local 248 of 
CIO, which directed 
he r 1t strike at Allis-Chalmers in Mil- 
of the national organization 
and verious locals of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, CIO; 
and of Local 22, Food, Tobacco, and Agricul- 
tural Workers, CIO, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


7. Communist plot 
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The role of many official Soviet representa- 
tives in the United States as unofficial es- 
pionsge agents was described at open com- 
mittee hearings July 22 by Victor Krav- 
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chenko, a Communist official high in the 
or of the Kremlin who broke away from 





while serving with the Soviet Pur- 
c 1g Commission in Washington The 
commiitee also heard test ny on Commu- 
I operations in the United States from 
Walter & e, a representative of the Ameri- 
can Co ion of Patriotic, Civic, and Frater- 
nal So ies Who has been actively combat- 
tii subv< > activities for more than 20 
He submitted 427 pages of testimony 
wie bits at public hearings held on 
e 21. 

8. Countereduc Me 
€ of the] ipal functions of this com- 
n i fe as a countereducational 
i a nst subversive propas nda, so that 
C ns n not innocently give financial or 
I l suppor »)uUn-AMmerican activitile On 
April 1 the commi > issued the 55-pace re- 


( 
port No. 2C9, entitled “Report on the Com- 





t Party of the United States as an 
Agent of a reign Power,” which presented 
documented proof that the Communist 
movement here is part of a world-wide revo- 
l I e to repla > American democ- 
I With a Soviet diciatorship. It was so 
well reccived by Members of Congress that 
the House authorized the printing of 25,000 
c 
The committee on April 15 i ed report 
No. 271, ent i “Report on the American 
Youth for Democracy,” which exposed this 
( n tion, found on many college cam- 
I n this country, as a Communist front 
which is a direct successor of the Young 
i 1unist Le e 
posure of the Southern Conterence for 
H n Welfare as a Communist front serv- 
li the Soviet Union under the guise of im- 
provil southern social and economic life 
lished by this committee when it 
ied Report No. 592, entitled “Report on 
the uthern Confe ce for Human Wel- 
fi on June 12. 
T mony offered at the hearings on Ger- 
h is.er was considered of such great value 
that the House authorized the printing of 
2,000 additional copies in pamphlet form. 
l y the 1 mony of J. Ecgar Hoover 


and William C. Bullitt, during hearings on 
bills to curb or outlaw the Communist Party, 
was deemed of such importance that 3,000 
copies oi each were printed separately and 
distributed throughout the country. 

9. Reference service: 

One of the most valuable as.ets of the 
committee is its carefully prepared records 
containing the names of hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals who have iaembiied 
1 nselves with subversive movements of 
‘tveme left or extreme right The e 
records, all based on documented evidence, 
are the principal source of information for 
investigative and intelligence - 1its of Gov- 
ernment depa A total of 738 rep- 
resentatives of Government ¢ andi or em- 
ployees of Members of Congress and con- 
yressional committees personally made use 
of the committee’s files between January 22 
and July 23, 1947. 

During the e period, Members of Con- 
gress made 370 separate requests for infor- 
mation and it was necessary to enlarge the 
committee staff to supply information which 





rtments. 


they req ueste d. 

0. S aff reorganization: 

Reorganizing its staff as a result of the 
reorganization of Congress, the committee 


tock care to assemble a corps of workers who 
are experts in their various fields. I would 
like to remind the House that the activities 
high-lighted in this report were carried on 
while the committee was accomplishing this 
reorganization. Now that tho staff has been 
enlarged, the committee can promise more 
hearings, more reports, and more voluminous 


files from now on. 

As chairman of the committee, 1 should 
like to emphasize to the House that never, 
since I became a member of this committee 
in 1938, have I witnessed as much coopera- 





veen the committee and a 
overnment as exists to oa 


tion bet 





oe 





10 wld also like to say, however, th 
have repea a written requests, as a ! 
ber of Congres and as chairman of 
committee, to the ae eneral for | 
cution of the Communist Party under y 
C Federal st a es. To date, he } 
seen fit to act cn our suggestior Al 
exposure is the committee's chief 
against subversive activities ana indiv'd 

d although prosecution is beyond its r 


it tekes credit for the exposure which 
to the prosecution of three top Commu 
Party members, Gerhart Eisler, Leon J 
and Eugene Dennis. The snme exno 
igation will furnish the b 
prosecution before the year 


In closing, I want to express apnpreci 
for excellent cooperation from the H 
Committee on Administration, which 
seen to it that the Committee on U 
ean Activities was promptly provided w 
he funds that it needed. 

Sincerely you 
J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
CiLairma 
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Report of the Activities of the Subcon 
mittee on Home Rule and Reorganiza. 
tion of the House Committee on th 
District of Colum mbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HINCLCSS 


SC. AUCI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Saturday, July 26 1947 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr 
under the authority given to Member: 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp I 
am ts kin ig this opportunity of making 
brief rev ort about the activities of th 
Subcommittee on Home Rule and Reor- 
ganization of the District of Columbi 
Committee of the House, of which I am 
chairmen 


HON. JAME 


awirte fal lh 


@naalrar 
Sveake1 


“How 
ich have recently 
held and what has been accom- 
plished, but first of all, I want to pay 
my sincere tribute to the heipful and 
fine work which has been done by every 
nembers of this subcommittee. The 
membership, which is made up of Rorert 
N. McGarvey, of Pennsylvania: JoHn J 
ALLEN, JR., of California; HOMER R 
JONES, ‘of Washington; Joun L. McMiL- 
LAN, of South Carolina; CuHuaries f 
Desne, of North Carolina; and Rosert | 
JONES, JR., of Alabama, are a fine group 
of men to work with. We have carried 
on our activities in a spirit of nonpar- 
tisanship, with the determinatic on that 
constructive conclusions be ar- 
Capital City 


2rings wn 


t 
about the hi 
been 











some 
rived at for the good of the 
of the Nation. 

This caeiadian of the District 
Committee, acting under the authority 
of House Resolution 195 adopted by the 
Congress, first of all directed its atten- 
tion to the study of the present govern- 
ment set-up in the District of Columbia. 
This study took the form of rewriting 
chapter I of the book entitled “The Gov- 
ernment and Administration of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” published by the 
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d District govern ) ap- 
pear before it and ¢ r spec ques- 
on These invitations were addressed 
to the President of the United Stat 
members of his Cabinet and many ¢ | 
mounting to 96 people in al 


or th 
the 


they in person 
ared befor bcommittee in re- 
> to the inv ion. They also fur- 
written statements which have 
contributed materia the study at 
hand. 
In addition to , in ti 
Idressed to every Member of the Hou 
vepresentati\ them to 
press their views either by 1 r or per- 
l appearance. It is with a great 
ication to note that response 
from 54 Members of Con- 


was received 
, including the Speake1, the leaders 


ir repr 
spon 


nished 








thi tions were 





nr mtoatirt > in 


viting eX- 





of both the majority and minority par- 
tics, and other prominent Members. 
The next step in the program will be 
to di t all this material and construct 
{ from a plan of reorganization of the 
( government, and if possible to sub- 
mit a scheme for home rule so that the 
( 1s of the Di 5% have some- 
I to ) t form of govern- 
which tl y. Thi will 
be done durin h mer m ; by 
Dr. Galloway, Mr. P and su m- 
of the subcomm ho may be 





to hold hearings on any such bill ar 
oped ihat the Subcommittee on Home 


tule and Reorganization of the S 
istrict Committee will sit 
learing 
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Sofety h | defined as the condition 
of petr free from dancer, and it has been 
co! rued as tix I ures taken to pre- 
vent O I other hand, current 
' C ru mn to inciuce 

l n ] 3 from further 

nt « Th es 

‘ nd sead ter wherein 

t r u taken to insure speedy rescue 

a of great importance if you accept the 

| t it 1} in spite 
( i! e prev V m ures. 

I AND I E k Y 

I nu of t c u 1 the fi 
j 1 of : will be called pre- 
1 nd under the latte simp! 
it 4 

and “search and rescue 

In ler to more full 

1 i t e of the subject, it m 

! 1 to p to where pre ive safe 
l fety becin Under pre- 

f may includ ife 
! ( 1 of equipn t in the 
I f I 1 of equipment, in aid 
t ion, in ground or surface aids, and 
i her rvi On the other hand 
1 1 in< > irch and rescue in- 
‘ il n, st dardization of eme ncy 
| ures, ¢ ‘ation of rescue coordination 
( ( and the operation of rescue v els 
rcraft, crash trucks, and crash boats 
J d however, rescue safety has a 

du elfect u n preventive safety m 

ur for example, in design of escape 
I hes, flotation, and ditching character- 
i , or in communications ec it, in 


1\ 
order that rescue may be facilita 


lipmen 
4 
\ 


ed. 


NATIONAL RESCUE SAFETY 

As has been emphasized, rescue safety (or 
search and rescuc) concerns measures taken 
to protect lives from further harm once an 
accident has occurred. The measures taken 
for over-water commerce, for both aircraft 
and surface vessels, are provided by the 
Federal agency charged with rescue safety 
over water. However, Federal responsibility 
for rescue safety for air transport over land 
bas not been established by the Government 

Ihe Federal statutes have assigned to the 
Coast Guard the functions relating to rescue 
safety for the waters of the United States 
These functions are too numerous to item- 
ize here, as they go back to the beginning 
f the Coast Guard in 1799. These functions 
ave grown with the Nation and with our 
ver-water commerce. 
Air transport, being in its infancy, does 
not have the advantage of pointing to 157 
years of need for rescue safety. However, the 
need already has been realized, both by the 
Air Coordinating Committee and by the In- 


( 
] 
Oo 


ternational Civil Aviation Organization 
The pressing needs of the latter already are 
I , their effect on national aviation 


Search and rescue as a military operation 
is an established fact. Military services 
ng themselves attempt to provide ade- 
sures for search and rescue to meet 
r own needs 
rhe needs and requirements of the search 
and rescue program for over-water transport, 
both for aircraft and surface vessel, are well 
hed and are fulfilled by the Coast 


u > me 


~~ 


ri bi 
Guard 
The need for a search and rescue program 
for domestic civil aviation was realized over 
2 year~ ago, at which time a special drafting 
of wrich I was a member, and in- 

cluding representatives of the Army Air 
Forces, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration sat down and prepared the manual 
known as ANC/IFR, or Manual for the Con- 
trol of Instrument Flight Rule Traffic. This 
manual has been officially approved as a 


committee 


standard for joint Army-Navy-Coast Guard- 
CAA use by the Commanding General, Army 
Air Forces, the Chief of Naval Operations, 





the Commandant of the Coast Guard, and 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

The Search and Rescue Subcommittee of 
the Air Coordinating Committee currently 
is making a study of the requirements of a 
search-and-rescue program to meet the needs 
of domestic civil aviation as well as inter- 
national obligations of the United States. 
This study has progressed to a point where 
certain fundamentals are recognized. First, 
a complete scarch-and-rescue program must 
begin with the indcctrination in search-and- 
rescue practices and techniques of pilots and 
crews as well as of al] operational personnel. 
Such indoctrination applies equally to the 
potential survivors as it does to the rescuers. 
Second, and most important, effective search 
and rescue requires coordination. This is 
based on the well-established fact that no 
single organization can set aside for search- 
eand-rescue purposes alone all of the facilities 
required to effect a search or rescue. Pro- 
tection for public emergencies requires cer- 
tain mini lities, to be sure, as shown 
by the need for your city police and fire de- 
partments. However, when the expense of 
maintaining a full-time, fully equipped fire 
department cannot be justified, as in many 
rural communities, you will find volunteer 
fire departments established. Coordination 
is defined as tne act of bringing into com- 
mon and cocperative action all available 
facilities, both public and private, in the 
conduct of search and rescue. The search- 
and-rescue program also includes the require- 
ment of standardization of emergency pro- 
cedures. Many rescues have actually been 
accomplished by assisting a distressed air- 
borne aircraft to a safe landing. Finally, 
when an aircraft has actually crashed or is 
presumed to have crashed, a search-and- 
rescue program requires that facilities be 
provided to physically search for and return 
the survivors to safety, such as rescue par- 
ties, helicopters, or crash boats. 

During the war it was found and proven 
that disasters called for cooperation between 
all participating agencies which had facilities 
at their disposal to render aid. The coordina- 
tion of these facilities called for experience 
and training. From this current search and 
rescue, practices were envolved in that the 
single agency with primary responsibility for 
rendering aid.is the one to coordinate the 
effort of the other Federal or private agencies 
having facilities in the particular area. 

For example, you are all familiar with the 
much-publicized rescue of the survivors from 
the ill-fated Belgian airliner which crashed 
in Newfoundland last fall. This was no hit 
or miss proposition. It called for experience 
and training, and, most important, it called 
for coordination by the Coast Guard, involv- 
ing the Army, the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, United States Rec Cross, and civilian 
facilities. 





INTERNATIONAL RESCUE SAFETY 


Thus we arrive at the international im- 
portance of search and rescue. Although 
the United States participated in and signed 
the 1929 Convention on Safety of Life at Sea, 
it was not until the Morro Castle and 
Mohawk disasters precipitated a congres- 
sional investigation that the United States 
in 1936 ratified this convention, being the 
last signatory to ratify. This investigation, 
however, did not limit itself to recommend- 
ing ratification of the 1929 convention, but 
undertook a comprehensive study of mari- 
time safety standards making detailed 
recommendations in the form of legislation 
and regulations to be issued. 

It has now been many years since the 
provisions of the 1929 convention were 
drafted and, spurred by the war, many de- 
velopments have taken place to poin. up dis- 
crepancies between present-day good prac- 
tices and the existing international treaty 
standards. With this situation before it, a 
special shipping committee recommended in 





a report dated March 11, 1944, that imme 
ately upon the conclusion of the war an int 
national conference on safety at sea sh: 
be held. Following up the recommendat 
of the specially appointed shipping c 
mittee, a meeting was called of the rep 
sentatives of the various Government dep: 
ments whose interest might be affected, 

as a result the Commandant of the C 
Guard was designated to undertake the t 
of preparing for submission the Uni 
States’ proposals to such an .:nternati 
conference. In the preparation, now tak 
place, the functions of a group committee 
rescue procedures includes instructions 
a subcommittee on search and rescue 
“* * * consider the establishment th: 
mutual efiort or contribution of facil 
for the rescue of surface vessels and air 
flying over the cceans. It should also 
sider the responsibility of merchant shi; 

go to the aid of aircraft in distress and y 
versa.’ 

Paralleling the accent on internati 
maritime safety, the International C 
Aviation Organization became a reality « 
April 4, 1947. The preamble to the C 
tion on International Civil Aviation stat 
fart: “Therefore the undersigned gove 
ments having agreed on certain principl 
and arrangements in order that internatio1 
civil aviation may be developed in a safe an 
orderly manner.” 

As a result of the ground work laid by tl 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, certain international standar 
and recommended practices for search l 
rescue, as well as for the establishment of 


certain minimum search-and-rescue facili- 
ties, have been recommended to ICAO 
PICAO also has recognized in the recom- 


mended standards the need for and value « 

coordination. Among the recommended 
search-and-rescue facilities are rescue co- 
ordination centers, defined as: “A center es- 
tablished by the appropriate authority t 

initiate, coordinate, and terminate search 
and rescue within a designated area.” 

The Coast Guard’s rescue <oordinati 
center at 42 Broadway, New York, which 
covers the Atlantic and Caribbean coasts of 
the United States handles an average of 20 
distress cases per day. In the month of 
April 1947 alone, picked at random, ther 
were 104 cases involving aircraft, and 511 
involving vessels or minor mishaps, all of 
which involved assistance to over 1,000 per- 
sons. 

It might be of great interest to you to visit 
this important rescue coordination center 

Those who have worked for the advance- 
ment of search and rescue have been aware 
of overlapping requirements as regards mari- 


time, telecommunications and _ aviation 
Such overlapping occurs particularly in 


standardization of emergency prccedures and 
equipment. As a result of concerted effort, 
current proposals contemplate the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Internatioral Mari- 
time, Telecommunications and Aviation Co- 
ordination, or CIMTAC. 

In closing, from the statements which have 
been made, it may appear that the search- 
and-rescue program tcday is complete. How- 
ever, such is not the case. Search and rescue 
is not static. Methods, procedures, facilities, 
and equipment are changing and improving 
day by day, to catch up with and to keep 
pace with our expanding trade. Therefore, 
I should like to point out some of the more 
serious problems of the search-and-rescue 
picture of civil aviation as it exists today: 

1. There is no Federal agency responsible 
to provide search-and-rescue facilities for 
civil air crashes on land. Examples are the 
recent air-line crashes in Maryland and West 
Virginia. 

2. There is no Federal agency responsible 
for the coordination of search and rescue for 
civil air crashes on land, for either com- 
mercial or private flying. 
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Rural Electrification—FEPC 


REMARKS alate aa ea a eet 4 


Ss I A 2e < WeeKS, 0 : d 
OF tives of industr busine and labor today TELLS OF ST OF PLAN 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN jolned in opposing passage by the legislature “Do-goaders who think they have a mis 
OF MISSISSIPPI bills n 7 bef " 1 oO ' on 2 - S ; A , e - : ' aa € a a ve 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ure had their day before the judiciary com- suffering from at 


é — mittee bi ~ d House. Propo- ie 
Saturday, July 19, 1947 ali - ais ms ae. 1e bushe drive é 
. 4 iS eu ¢ € W r 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- to outlaw discrimination in emplovm ‘ be , 
eatin waar. 4 cddinis cea aceeeie : 


dav’s CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD will cer- co oe oe a eer ee ee stry, strain as they might they were 

inly be interesting reading for the ce ee ee coho alge sens tgs en ip only 

, . brief rebi al re | h mmittees nex ber 15, 1945 

American farmers. week ha Sari . e 

By a roll-call vote the House denied James F. Stiles, Jr., president of the Illinois jean emplovers. , roe 
$25,000,000 to the farmers of this coun- Chamber of Commerce, warned against p n employe! 

vy to build rural power lines to their State regimentati 1 top of Federal regi- 








Dd. Ut ( 

omes. When the Rural Electrification mentation, which, he said, already is weigh- icmaiesiie en 
Administration had asked for $300,000,- "8 business dow! pose, “p : : 
000, and the Bureau of the Budget had r _— eee ; prRterianed ; na aie : 
recommended $250,000,000, the House cut 4, ingustrial enterprise” Stiles said. “IT hone ists to infil et 
it to $225,000,000. you will not chenee it." fae ee groups 

Then on yesterday when I attempted x ith, “Perhaps that is the re the ¢ 
to restore the $25,000,000 recommended eee ae a . — - a ' e on pro- 
by the Bureau of the Budget, it was Pi. ; penne ‘Gan : ; Tri- | ™ 1 
denied on a roll call. Then without a 4, ce 1@ 800 oe “ne "on 





roll call the same House voted more than —jocal_ unio 
a billion dollars for Europe, to help coun- “This bill wi nobody any good. There ‘ . ‘ 
tries that have 90 percent of their farms is no law to make anyone love me if he Highly Combustible Fabrics Must Be 
ilready electrified, whereas we have less doesn ca i Sele: ae Eliminated From Interstate Commerce 
ie ate al ( rles ! secretary of the Boss 
nan yercent. : 
than 60 percen — Co sen aia scien. iiss anieiiits ‘esl to Properly Protect the Public 
So when you go home now, you will meg: ne ee ee ae Sees 
find that yesterday’s Recorp is going to wy vy a vo 
be read more especially by the farmers state. which ] FEPC law 
than any other one day’s issue of the “There are n ufacturers in Né York 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD since we entered considering seriously taking their plants to ‘DAV Thy 
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man from Pennsylvania bien) eam tet took ; — 
Mr. RICH. We should stop making Fea ae Mr. JOHNSON of California. M 
these appropriations and passing these ~ en Speaker, ever} ny peo} 


bills and giving this money to foreign David R. Clarn So |= ene oe 
countries. a aad iia ' = eavine combustible fabri Phi m to be 
Mr. RANKIN. It is about time to look = "qt Jooks like ‘of petty tyre 0 reliable statist to the cenm 


out for our own people. All this money wnny—nothing 3 nd x ng less.” number, but we do know that : reat 


for rura! electrification will come back Many of the v ke before both Many } ire pu ¢ “ 
with interest and will add immeasur- committees, the H e Judi y, headed by cause they weal ric 
ably to the wealth of the Nation as well Representative S Republican, of Chi- every reason to believe e é 


as to the comforts and conveniences of cago ind 1 te Jud ry, ne led by In the Seventy-ninth Cor 4 I in- 
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the farmers and their families—to say = r' OF ¢ troduced a bill to gi eA in pud- 
nothing of the relief from drudgery it oan sae a lic the nece pre nst e€ 
will provide. legislative chambers, rather that in th sale and shipment of these danger 





I hope every farmer in the country committee rooms ie fabrics. That bill was supported by 
reads yesterday’s RECORD. Floyd L. Thompson, former justice of the National Dry Goods Associa 
I understand that on next Monday you State supreme irt, representing 53 busi- In the Eightieth Coners I introduced 


are going ta take up the so-called anti- ness and trade lations in the State, H.R. 601, which | f I ose the 
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protection of the public against the dan- 


from the sale of combustible fabrics 
ised in cloth It is substantially the 
me as my former bill. This bill was 

( d by the Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Committee of the House of 

ntative and té timony was pre- 
din support of my bill and another 
b known as the Arnold bill. 


For some reason, the National Dry 
( ; Association had a bill drafted 
i Mr. Arnoip, of Missouri, intro- 
the ne in the House, and Sena- 
CaPENART, Of Indiana, introduced it 

in the Senate. 
My bill is a simple bill. It effectively 
bars dangerous combustible fabrics from 
te ate commerce. It provides for 


( in penalties for violations of the 

] It also provides that the Attorney 

General or any United States district at- 

torney may bring an injunction suit pro- 

hibiting th le of dangerous combusti- 
ble fabrics in interstate commerce, where 
the indications are that the fabric would 
be dangerous if used for wearing ap- 
] el 

The determination of what fabrics are 
dangerous and, therefore, should be ex- 
cluded from interstate commerce, is gov- 
erned by a test described by the National 
Bureau of Standards in its Circular No. 
C-455 

My bill would, I think, administer 
itself and effectively eliminate, at a 
very nominal cost to the Government 
these dangerous fabrics. No one wants 
them, whether they be manufacturers 
or retailers. The retailers especially 
obiect to these fabrics. When they 
sell clothes, the natural warranty is 
that the fabrics of which the clothes 
are made are safe and that women 
and children need have no fear when 
wearing these clothes. Numerous law- 
suits have been filed against retailers 
as well as wholesalers and manufac- 
turers claiming damages because of in- 
juries incurred in the burning of clothes 
made from dangerous fabrics. 

The Arnold bill is a sort of NRA bill, 
which would be administered by the in- 
dustry through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This means that the industry 
would try to police itself by agreeing on 
the standard to be applied to test the 
combustibility of fabrics. However, 
months have elapsed and they have been 
unable to agree, and I doubt if they will 
ever agree on a test. 

It seems sensible to me to set down a 
simple test, such as provided in my bill, 
and have the test made by an independ- 
ent agency, such as the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The cost of this administration 
would be nominal. 

I, therefore, sincerely hope that when 
Congress reconvenes, that we may find 
some way to have my bill enacted into 
law for the protection of the public. 
While the industry is trying unsuccess- 
fully to get together the public is still ex- 
posed to this danger, and not a week 
passes but what someone suffers be- 
cause we have not effectively banned 
dangerous, combustible fabrics from the 
market. In order to understand the 
problem, I am making my bill, H. R. 601, 
with suggested amendments, a part of 
this statement so anyone that may read 
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it will see exactly what is proposed and 
how simple and effective it undoubtedly 
will be. I changed the original so the 
bill will apply only to wearing apparel, 
as most cases of injury or death come 
from the burning of clothes made from 
dangerous, combustible fabrics. 
This is the bill, as amended: 


SUGGISTED REVISIONS OF H. R. 601 


A bill to prohibit the transportation of cer- 
tain highly combustible fabrics in inter- 
state commerce, and for other purposes 
SEcTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That it shall 

be unlawful for any person to make use of 
any means or instrumentality of communi- 
cation or transportation in interstate com- 
merce for the immediate or eventual purpose 
of selling or offering for sale or for delivery 
after sale of any highly combustible fabric 
as defined in this act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Whoever violates the provisions 
of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
to imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

(b) Whenever in the judgment of the At- 
torney General or any district attorney of 
the United States any person has engaged in, 
or is about to engage in, any acts or prac- 
tices which constitute or will constitute a 
Violation of this act, he may make applica- 
tion to any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction for an order enjoin- 
ing such acts or practices, and upon a show- 
ing that such person has engaged in or is 
about to engage in any such act or practice, 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
Straining order, or other order shall be 
granted without bond. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act the term— 

(a) “Person”, means an individual, eor- 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organized group of persons, or any legal suc- 
cessor or representative of any of the fore- 
going; and 

(b) “Highly combustible fabric” means 
any woven, Knitted, net-type, or felted fab- 
ric, or .ilms, or other materials serving the 
same purposes, either as yard or piece goods 
or as articles for personal wear, which flashes 
or burns in the horizontal position, with any 
nap, pile, or hazardous coating on the upper 
face, at a greater average rate than one inch 
per second, the size and conditioning of sam- 
rles and method of testing to be in accord- 
ance with the procedure prescribed in Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Circular No. 
C455, entitled “Flame Proofing of Textiles”: 
Provided, That if flame proofing is applied to 
meet the requirements it shall have perma- 
nence, as indicated in procedures to be es- 
tablished by the Secretary (of Agriculture, 
Commerce) to enable them to be met for 
the projected useful life of the fabric. 

Src. 4. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to fabrics designed and used exclu- 
sively for purposes other than articles for 
personal wear. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to individual shipments of any fab- 
rics destined exclusively for purposes other 
than articles for personal wear. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to shipments of fabrics to destinations 
where they will be processed or finished to 
meet its requirements. 

Sec. 7. Shipments made under any exemp- 
tion covered in section 4, 5, or 6 of this act 
shall be clearly marked on the outside to show 
the fabric to be highly combustible, the ulti- 
mate use of the fabric or purpose of the ship- 
ment, and the number, title, and section of 
the act under which shipment is made. The 
same information shall be given on bills of 
lading covering the shipment and any other 
shipping manifests. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect 1 year 
after the date of its passage. 


Navajo Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I wi 
to extend my remarks by inserting a | 
ter I have written to the chairman of { 
Committee on Public Lands together w 
a letter written to committee memb 
by Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich, president 
the New Mexico Association on Indi 
Affairs, telling of the needs of the Nava- 
jos, the largest of the Indian tribes: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1947 
Hon. RicHarp J. WELCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Pubic La 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. CHaAtRMAN: I have received 
letter from Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich rx 
ing the utterly unbelievably tragic situ 
of the Navajos. Having once served on In- 
dian Affairs, I fear I cannot but believe 
the accuracy of her statements, particul 
as I know Mrs. Dietrich, and would hav 
complete confidence in any statement she 
might make 

If nothing else can be done before winte 
surely the Public Lands Committee can in- 
sist that the Indian Commissioner provide 
the necessary food, clothing, blankets, etc 
to keep these people through the winter. 

Our methods with them have been in- 
creasingly shocking. There was perhaps a 
certain amount of reason in the original 
creation of the reservations. The settlers 
had cause to fear them. But there is no rea- 
son whatever to make their lot harder with 
the years. There is no excuse for an en- 
lightened people as we claim to be to turn 
those reservations into concentration, or, if 
you prefer, displaced persons camps. 

I therefore hope that you will insist upon 
some immediate action. 

To bring this to the attention of the mem- 
bership, I am extending Mrs. Dietrich’s letter 
and my own in the ReEcorp. 

Hoping your summer will be a satisfying 
one, I am 

Sincerely yours. 


LETTER SENT TO COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


JuLy 18, 1947. 

DEAR MR. We- are happy over the 
interest you express in our outline of sug- 
gestions for cutting expenses of Indian ad- 
ministration without sacrificing services. 

I nave just returned from the Navajo 
Tribal Council meeting at Window Rock, 
Ariz., which affords an opportunity for ob- 
servation, consultation, and visits with In- 
dians, Indian Office personnel, missionaries, 
and traders. I want to emphasize the dire 
needs of the Navajos at this time. All relief 
money was expended by April, although it 
had been used almost too frugally. There 
was a limit of $6 a month for one indi- 
vidual, or $5 each where there were two or 
more in a family on relief. The States of 
Arizona and New Mexico give no help to 
Indians, even under social security. Traders 
charge exorbitant prices for foodstuffs. 

The Government stock-reduction program, 
along with removing sheep and horses, killed 
off all the prairie dogs and other wild animals 
which have sustained the Navajos in previous 
crises. A few sections of the Reservation 
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The [ * © ©* have an ifr 
t t i pact upply cran Diesel 
I cement-plant equipment, and other 
I ‘ in exch or timber, oil prod- 
u ind other raw materials 

c omic plan Russia is hatching for 
Poland is at least as obscure as its political 
I 1. Shifting boundary westward 
t he Oder River, however, would plainly 
! iderable heavy industry—previous- 
ly ¢ man—within the country. Foundrie 
( cal plants, oil reiineries, and steel mills 
v n And, depending upon ar- 
I ements, P nd’s gain can be Ru 

. The eastward movement of pris- 
Ol of war, cl fied by occupation, has 
arted on a vast scale, and apparently 

ians intend to exploit this labor. 

* * This may be matched by the move- 
me of portable German industrial equip- 
I t, while other industry will remain in 
the Rt an zone of occupation and produce 

I d 

\ rize in this zone of occups n will 
be a good portion of the Silesian industrial 
( yine, which is located on the former Ger- 
I Polish-¢ choslovakian border and nor- 
I produ ,0ut 125,000,000 tons of 
( d 4,0( 00 of steel each year 

l ¢ d be especially valuable, since 

i 1 great deal less than was produced 
il ll Russia before the war. 

l shipyards in the expected Soviet 

cupation could produce river ves- 

or Russia's internal transport 1d help 

build up her merchan t marine for world 

trade. Railway equipment, boilers, steam 

( 3, fertilizer, rayon, and textiles are 
ot r products of this rezion. 

If Russia should be willing to abandon its 

P bilaterial system of trade * * *® 

1 find big export markets for indus- 
trial goods on her own account in Iraq, Iran, 
Tu , and China. * * °* 

United States Government is acutely 
aware that Russian buying and selling, if 
used for political purposes * * * will be 
on a large enough scale to cause dislocation 
in other lands 

a * Lend-lease * * * has sus- 
tained the Russian economy in war. We have 
sent $2,700,000,000 in industrial products 


and materials; $1,100,000,000 in motor vehi- 
cles and parts; $1,500,000,000 in agricultural 
products, and a quarter billion dollars of 
v reraft, aside from muni For the 
the Russians are asking credit. 
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What Is Over the Horizon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this 
question which I have posed has noth- 
ing to do with foreign affairs, nor even 
with our Nation-wide domestic affairs. 
Just now I am thinking of possible im- 
provements to make Arizona and neigh- 
boring portions of the Pacific Southwest 
more productive, and more habitable. 
Having given most of my congr« fone 
attention i Beige to reclamation 
in the ; hwestern corner of cur coun- 
try, I i. of poring still thinking in 
terms of the traditional type of reclama- 
tion. However, just now I want to com- 
ment on other possible types of recla- 
mation. 

It is a physical fact, often noted by 
all who are thinking on the problem, 
that there is a great deal more good land 
which might be tilled in this semiarid 
southwestern region than there is water 
for such land. Without adequate water 
these millions of acres of good land can- 
not be tilled and made productive under 
our traditio nal type of reciamation. 
Therefore, as the matter now stands it 
is a problem of selection to reclaim the 
best portions of the tillable lands ac- 
cording to the supply of water which is 
available. Following out that plan, there 
is, of course, great water controversy 
between the States, especially in the Col- 
orado River Basin, and the same thing 
applies to other basins. For that mat- 
ter, there is controversy between differ- 
ent parts of the same State within the 
same basin. However, that is not the 
problem I have in caret here. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I have 
felt that a new type of ag riculture must 
be re ed to to get maximum results 
and the greatest possible production out 
of the lands in the semiarid Southwest. 
This new type of agriculture should use 
less water for the same monetary value 
in production, and that may be accom- 
plished, in my opinion, by making the 
available water supply go further in Sat- 
isfying needs and also in producing 
crops which require less water, but 
which are also valuable. How could 
these two things be done? That is, how 
can we make the available water supply 
go further and how can we add agricul- 
ture production in that area which will 
require le water per unit than the pres- 
ent production requires? I may not 
know the answer, but I think the Pacific 
Southwest must find these answers or be 
cruelly limited in its population growth. 

SUBIRRIGATION AND UNDERGROUND STORAGE 


Possibly one answer to the foregoing 
question is subirrigation. I believe sub- 
irrigation may be applied to much of the 
area that has been recently or is now be- 
ing irrigated by surface oe and 
I believe that the amount of water per 
acre needed for any given crop can be 


IN THE 














greatly reduced by subirrigation. 
may be that some crops will not do 
well with subirrigation as with surfa 
irrigation, and if so that would be a lim 
iting factor. On the other hand, p 
haps many crops would do better \ 
subirrigation than with surface irri 
tion, and certainly in our hot, dry cli- 
mate there would be less water requi) 
with subirrigation because less wot 
be lost through evaporation. In f 
the evaporation losses are enorn 
all of the hot a valleys of t 
Pacific Southwest. Surely we ou 

find some way = minimize evapo 
losses, 

Speaking of the evaporation lo 
brings to mind a possible change in ou 
reclamation technique other than appi: 
ing subirrigation to growing crop I 
have reference now to underground sior- 
age of water. Up to this point in ow 
reclamation program we have 
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great dams on our rivers and c! 
vast reservoirs cr artificial lakes in w! 
the flocdwaters are stored to be later t 


for irrigation and incidental power pi 
duction. Forty-five years of successful 
functioning of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion amply attest the wealth-creatin 
power of such a program. I would! 
change from that plan to any great ex- 
tent, for reclamation is possible on th 
variable and intermittent streams of t! 
West only by impounding floodw: 

their season and holding them for us 
the growing seasons. The power pro- 
duced as these waters pass the dam is 
tremendously important wealth-produc- 
ing feature. The thing I would like to 
stress, in addition to this traditional part 
of the program, is more underground 
> where ver possible. 

Iam 1 not talking now about subirriga- 
tion, but deeper, more extensive under 
ground storage of water to avoid evap- 
oration ay ses. Water is indestructible 
it travels long Brena ys ; and arrives at 
the point underneath where it is needed 
in many instances without the need of 
open canals or even man-made open o1 
closed aqueducts. xiven cheap electric 
power for pumping and a sensible sys- 
tem of reculation of water use, the water 
can be lifted from its underground stor- 
age for irrigation. Some of thi t is being 
done today, and I expect tos 
in the future. Of course, é 
to pump water, but th 1g in water 
because of the underground storage will 
go far toward paying the cost of pump- 
ing. Needless to say, we will have to add 
to our store of knowledge more and bet- 
ter scientific information on ae and 
hydrology to add this lat er relopment 
to our total program of reclamat ion, 

NEW CROP POSSIBILITIES 

Undoubtedly, new crops must be intro- 
duced into the semiarid region which 
will produce as much economic wealth as 
is now being produced and . hich will 
require much less water than present 
crops require. I believe that is a pos- 
sibility. Most of the plants that we grow 
in our semiarid regions are ga 
tions from other lands. I have heard it 
suggested that safflower, a native of In- 
dia which requires very little water, can 
be grown in this country and is highly 
profitable. It might prove more profit- 
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it off from the natural rubber supply 
of the tropics that we failed to utilize 
every bit of natural] rubber we could get 


Tire manufacturers today wil 
t a little natural rubber witl 
thetic rubber is best ] kit 
especially large ones. 

one of the large tire n 
panies is very enthusiastic about guayul 
and is of the opinion that we ought to 
grow it even if we have to subsidize it 
heavily for the first few years. Iam not 
iven to making predictions, but I will 
venture to guess that in spite of all our 
synthetic rubber technique, and in spite 
of our peacetime return to natural rubber 
tropics, we will continue to de- 


ident of 
uring com- 











from the 
pend upon natural rubber grown in this 
country to an incl ing degree. Guay- 
ule is the best plant that we can grow for 
purpose. 


Lila 


RESEEDING AND ARTIFICIAL RAINFALL 


I have many times called attention to 
the work of Dr. Lytle , who has 
veloped a method of p zing seed 
and distributing the seed pellets rapidly 
over a large area from a In the 
ion 
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he face ot 
happy moments 


And in those un- 
may be led 


victory. 
when we 
astray to say or to do those things that 
the national welfare but 


promote, not 
: fish interest, let us have resort, 
as Lincoln said in his first inaugural, to 
“the better angels of our nature.” 

No one of us can hope to add luster to 
Lincoln’s name or height to his stature. 
Yet it may not be amiss to say, in these 
troubled days of ours, that among all his 
superlative gifts, none was greater than 
his gift of understanding. It is that gift 
of intuition, of prescience, of penetra- 
tion, and divination, which, greater than 


logic, far transcends logic, anc becomes 
prophecy. It is the gift of being able to 
iook into the hearts of men to the far 


horizon where shadowily march the gen- 
erations unborn. In its presence legal- 
isms become shabby,- the expedient 


1eful, the utilitarian shoddy. We 
are inestimably the richer because this 
eift was Lincoln’s. We may indeed owe 
our survival as a nation to it; and if we 


are to endure greatly we shall have to 
resort to it and each of us, in his own 
way, emulate it. 

For these reasons, as well as those of 
scholarship, the turning over to the peo- 
ple by the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection 
of the papers of Abraham Lincoln, is an 
important event in our national life. We 
shall have need of greatness in the days 
to come, and these papers, yellowed, 
smudged, and interlined with the writ- 
ings and annotations of Lincoln, are 
some of the outward evidences of the in- 
ward greatness of Abraham Lincoln who 
was a man entirely typical of the new 
people that had grown up after the War 
of Independence. 


Reflections on the Merger Bil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, having been a member of the 
air service in the First World War, I 
have had an interest in military aviation 
Since 1919. At that time, we could fore- 
s_e that the air branch of the armed serv- 
ices had a tremendous future. As time 
rolled on, General Mitchell, the com- 
mander of the Air Forces in the AE?, 
and for whom I flew, brought the problem 
of developing and giving proper recogni- 
tion to the Air Forces to a sharp focus. 
In fact, he talked so much about it and 
was so indiscreet in what he said, that 
he was finally separated from the Army. 

Some of the things that General 
Mitchell said are prophetic when look- 
ing at them from this vantage point. 
He pointed out that in any future war, 
Alaska would be a key station, which we 
can now clearly understand. He pointed 
out that the Air Forces would develop 
their armament and weapons to the ex- 
tent where war would be very devastat- 
ing. He indicated thet the emphasis 
would be, not so much at striking and 
destroying the opposing armed forces 
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but at destroying the industrial and 
production centers of the enemy. All 
this came to pass in 1944 and 1945. We 
can now see that the Air Forces are the 
key to victory, in the event we should be 
unfortunate enough to get into another 
war. The destructive capacity of weap- 
ons which can be carried by air is simply 
awful. Scientists have practically told 
us that the human race, operating 
through its armed forces, has the power 
to destroy itself. 

All during this time, we have struggled 
to make an autonomous place for the Air 
Forces or to unify our entire armed 
forces. That really was the plea of Gen. 
William Mitchell, namely, that we have 
unification of the armed forces who had 
the single problem of protecting and se- 
curing our Nation against aggression. 
The present bill is a step in that di- 
rection. 

In the bill, specific legislative protec- 
tion is given the Marine Corps. To me 
it is a mistake to give a legislative guar- 
anty to the position of any unit or branch 
of the armed services. I believe it is 
fundamental that Lo segment or portion 
of the armed services has a vested right 
to its continued existence. From time 
to time, we must test iis usefulness and 
necessity in the light of changing condi- 
tions and responsibilities. If any branch 
cannot justify itself under the changed 
situation, it must be eliminated or modi- 
fied. Measured by what the Marine 
Corps did in this war and the glorious 
victories which they produced, they will 
be useful for a long time, perhaps, for- 
ever. However, to give legislative au- 
tonomy is a different thing entirely than 
merely providing administrative ma- 
chinery for the continuance of any spe- 
cific branch of the armed services. Once 
a segment of the armed services gets 
legislative protection, it is very difficult 
to change or eliminate it, even though 
future necessity should make that nec- 
essary, and frequently those who seek 
legislative sanctuary for their particular 
group know this. 

Another provision provides that the 
Navy shall have its own independent air 
force. I think it is quite evident to men 
who are trained in air warfare, that this 
bill is merely a step in the ultimate 
merger. of the Air Forces, under one 
head. The thinking of some of the 
leading airmen in the Navy, as well as 
the thinking of the leading airmen in the 
Army, is that to bring the maximum pro- 
tection, the Air Forces must be inte- 
grated into one cohesive unit. Modern 
war is all-out war operated on the main 
line with everything we have. It is not 
operated on »arallel tracks with coop- 
eration between the conductors. 

In 1931, one of my predecessors, Hon. 
Forrest C. Curry, Jr., introduced a bill— 
H. R. 261, Seventy-second Congress— 
providing for one Department of Na- 
tional Defense, in other words, providing 
for a merger similar to what we enacted 
recently. He was an air-service officer 
in World War I and later became a close 
friend of General Mitchell. It was 13 
years after the war ended before Mr. 
Curry’s proposal was submitted in con- 
crete form to the Congress. That bill 
provided a separate Air Force. Its offi- 
cers were to come from the officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the 





Coast Guard. In other words, there was 
an integration of all personnel, of the 
various branches of the services, who 
were in aviation. This is what I predict 
will happen to the air branch of our 
armed services. 

We must never forget that nationa! 
defense is one single problem. We must 
fix the policy and grant the power to 
handle the problem in such a manner 
that there will be fluidity in its admin- 
istration. The one who has the respon- 
sibility for carrying out a mission must 
be able to weld together all the elements 
or groups necessary to successfully carry 
out the mission. This bill is a step in 
that direction. Time and experience 
will indicate what changes will be neces- 
sary to give us the most defense for c 
tax dollar. 





Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1947 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of this House, I should like to 
present to the Members of this body a few 
thoughts on the subject of Federal taxa- 
tion, which I hope you will carry home 
for your own thoughtful consideration 
and for discussion with your constituents 
during the cuming recess. I believe you 
will then agree with me that these mat- 
ters deserve even more careful study and 
attention when this Congress resumes its 
sessions. 

For many years, I have insisted, and 
I believe have demonstrated for the rec- 
ord, that confiscatory taxes always de- 
feat their purpose. 

As is well known, this Congress over- 
whelmingly favors a reduction in per- 
sonal income taxes at this time. But, 
unfortunately, those who oppose such a 
reduction are, in some instances, those 
who have been indoctrinated with the 
philosophy and practice of tax and tax, 
spend and spend. 

There is just as much reason to reduce 
Government expenditures and cut taxes 
now as there was in doing so follow- 
ing World WarI. The program of gov- 
ernmental economy then adopted blazed 
the way for prompt and substantial re- 
ductions in individual income taxes, and 
for several years of national and indi- 
vidual prosperity. 

The rates were so high in 1918 that 
they had arrived at the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. The situation today in 
respect to individual income taxes may 
be compared to what it was in 1918, ex- 

ept that now it is many times worse. A 
few figures will show you why the situa- 
tion is worse, for the individual taxpayer 
as well as for the national economy. 

During the World War I period, say for 
the years 1914 to and including 1919, the 
number of individual returns and tax- 
able fiduciary returns with net income 
never exceeded in any year 5,500,000 
returns—Statistics of Income for 1942, 
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authorizing direct Federal construction 

of housin Republican constribution to 

resolving the housing shortage: None. 
Fourth. On rent control, the Republi- 


cans really outdid themselves. From 
such measures as Senator HawKss’ S. 415 
calling for periodic increases in rents, 
Senator Wuerry’'s S. 494 calling for out- 
richt repeal, Senator Bucx’s S. 599 call- 
ine for 10 percent increase, with all con- 


t! off at the end of this year, the Con- 
f s finally passed and the President 
was forced to sign a measure which con- 
tinued rent controls only until March 1, 
1948, and which permitted voluntary in- 
creases of 15 percent if the tenants 
siened leases extending beyond 1948. 
This Wolcott bill also removed the expe- 
citer’s controls contained in the Patman 


Act, except for places of amusement and 
recreation. This act is dedicated to the 
proposition that the way’to get materials 


into housing is to remove the 
prohibition against those matcrials going 
into commercial purposes. Republican 
contribution to resolving the housing 
l None. 

Fifth. On February 28 the President 
s am sea to Congress recommend- 
ing $50,000,000 for reuse war housing. 
On March 3 Representative CARROLL, a 
Democrat, introduced a bill authorizing 
the $50,080,000. Ultimately, under Re- 
publican sponsorship, the bill carrying a 
reduced authorization of $35.590,000, 
passed both Houses. 

S'xth. The Congress also passea Sen- 
ator McCartny’s bill permitting the 
undertaking of certain low-rent housing 
projects where current construction 
costs exceed statutory limits, if the local 
acencies make up the difference—S. 1361. 
The correct way, that is of increasing 
statutory limitation, as provided in the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, apparently 
never occurred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of either house. 

Seventh. Finally, the President’s re- 
organization plan went through. This is 
the sole contribution of the Eightieth 
Congress, and even this—-approved de- 
spite the opposition of the House—was 
not of a substantive but of an admin- 
istrative character. 

Now there is a housing record to be 
proud of. 


to flow 


shortage: 





Indian Rights in the Tongas National 
Forest in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me from Mrs. Ruth M. Bronson, 
secretary of the National Congress of 
American Indians. 

Legislation concerning the Indian 
rights ‘n the Tongas National Forest 
in Alaska is a highly controversial issue 
which will require action in the next ses- 
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sion of Congress. A great deal of com- 
ment on the subject has been published 
widely by interested persons. However, 
the Indians who are affected have not 
had an opportunity to present their views 
to the general public. In fairness to 
these Indians, I am inserting in the Rrec- 
orD Mrs. Bronson’s letter, which is a 
statement of their views on the matter: 


The Honorable Werstey A. D’Ewarrt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. D’'Ewart: The National Congress 
of American Indians, an organization of In- 
dians and Indian tribes joined together for 
the mutual benefit of all Indians, including 
the Indians of Alaska, are opposing the Ton- 
gas National Forest bill (S. J. Res. 118; H. J. 
Res. 205) for the followi.ig reasons: 

This is not a bill to aurhorize the sale of 
national forest timber. The Forest Service 
has ample authority already to sell its own 
timber. It necds no new legislation for that. 
This bill gives the Forest Service the right 
to take and sell private timber and private 
lands of private citizens, Indians and whites, 
whose lands happened to be surrounded or 
hemm7d in by national forest lands. It 
would put congressional approval upon a 
breach of faith with private landowners who 
were assured when the national forests were 
set up that their rights, whether embodied in 
patents or not, would be preserved 

If this can be done in a national forest in 
Alaska it can be done in every State of the 
Union. If a man’s land and timber can be 
seized and sold by the Forest Service just 
because it adjoins national forest land, what 
is to prevent every other bureau in the Fed- 
eral Government from seizing anc disposing 
of the grazing lands, minerals, and other 
property of its neighbors? 

If property is needed for public purposes, 
there is a good old American way of acquir- 
ing it, and that is by paying for it. Seizing 
a man’s property without paying for it, or 
even promising to pay for it, is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. It was held so by the Supreme 
Court the last time the Congress attempted 
to validate this sort of transaction that is 
here involved—Jones vy. Meehan (175 U. 8.1). 

It does not help to say that the proceeds, 
if any, which the Forest Service gets when 
it disposes of the lands and timber it will 
seize, shail be put into a special fund. This 
is a one-way bank. The bill authorizes the 
Forest Service to put money into this fund 
but does not authorize the Forest Service 
or the landowners or anybody else to take 
any money out of this special fund to com- 
pensate those who are deprived of their 
property. Taking a man’s property by leg- 
islative fist and telling him he can sue 
the Government if he wants to be paid is 
not the American way of doing things. 

The Secretary of the Interior admits that 
the Indian and other residents of south- 
eastern Alaska, where most of the towns are 
surrounded by the Tongas National For- 
est, are entitled to some sort of compensa- 
tion if their lands and timber are taken. 
But he says that legislation to allow them 
compensation would be controversial and 
should therefore be postponed. Apparently 
taking their property is not controversial 
and may be done right away, but paying 
them for it is controversial and is to be 
put off to some indefinite future. At least 
as far as our organization is cOncerned, tak- 
ing the property of any American citizen, 
whatever his race, is highly controversial. 
There are patriotic organizations, civic 
groups, and church groups throughout the 
country who feel just that way about this 
measure. 

RUTH MuskKRAT BRONSON, 
Secretary, National Congress of 
American Indians. 


Harry B. Hawes 
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HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to announ 
the death of Harry Bartow Hawes, a 
former Member of this body. It \ 
my privilege to know him for many yx: 
and his passing is a great persona] | 
to me. 

He was an outstanding public sery 
and a stanch defender of minoriti 
After his graduation from Washing 
University in Si. Louis, he selved 
counsel for the Republic of Hawaii dur- 
ing negotiations for the annexaiion of 
the islands to the United States. 

At the age of 29 he became the head 
of the St. Louis Police Board and !ed 
a reform movement in that department 
Later, he was elected to the lower Hou 
of the Missouri Legislature. There he 
was author of the bill creating the State 
highway department and chief advo- 
cate of a bond issue, which was the basis 
of the present Missouri highway system 

During the First World War, he served 
in the Army asamajor. His duties took 
him overseas and he achieved distinction 
as a soldier in the field of military intelli- 
gence. 

Thereafter he was elected to the Heus: 
of Representatives from the old Eleventh 
District in St. Louis, which is now the 
Thirteenth District. His service in the 
House of Representatives was marked 
with adherence to the fundamentals o! 
our demcorac’. He was a great believer 
in the Bill of Rights and during his serv- 
ice the Thirteenth District I now have 
the honor to represent acquired the name 
“the Bill of Rights District.” 

He was an ardent supporter of conser- 
vation measures and was author of the 
Hawes-Cutting bill providing for Philip- 
pine independence. It was because of 
the freedom and independence of the 
Philippines that we were able to secure 
the active cooperation of the people of 
those islands during the recent war. In 
granting them independence we made a 
model that other nations might follow. 
The ineffectiveness of Japanese prop2- 
ganda in the islands was largely due to 
the freedom and independence of th: 
Philippines. Freedom was the best an- 
swer to the propaganda of Japan. 

After .erving three terms in the Hous: 
of Representatives, he was elected to the 
United States Senate. In that body he 
rendered distinguished service, not only 
to the people of his State but to the 
Nation. 

Many will remember him as a soldier 
or a statesman, but I like to think of him 
as a philosopher. His writings refiect 
a deep and absorbing interest in his fel- 
low men. Nothing I might cay could de- 
scribe the character of Senator Hawes 
better than an excerpt from an address 
he delivered in St. Louis on December 7, 
1919, entitled “‘In the Matter of Friend- 
ship,” a copy of which I have in my office. 
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Hitler to touch off this world war. Mr. Sta- 
lin’s warm and throbbing affection for de- 


moc! didn't beg'n to palpitate until Hit- 
ler invaded Russia with an army, whereupon 
the Ri ns had to fight in self-defense 


It presents no argurcent, and certainly no 
pe n to me, to have the Britishers tell 
the world that this was America’s war, and 
t 


“— 


duty now to feed the whole of 
-stricken world; to rehabilitate all 


t war-devastated countries; to lend all so- 
| > ernments on the planet the 
mone to finance their onslaughts against 
( Amer ! stem of free constitutional 
en free enterprise, and free So- 

Cl 
I ope h been a battleground for 1,000 
5 and when anybody says that this was 
our wor, and that we have either the finan- 


cial cr moral responsibility for it, he simply 
a n’t tell the truth. 


Let's look another fact in the face. Are 
we going to vin the friendship of Britain by 
t] ift? 

The answer is no. If our gift of $25,000,- 


000 000 worth of materials, and, far above any 
consideration of money, if our gift of blood 


d men, did not win Britain's friendship, 
and they didn't—then another $3,750,000,000 
isn't going to win their friendship. 

The best proof of that is the abuse which 
th leading spokesmen like Keynes and 
Laski have heaped upon America as the last 
bulwark, so they szy, of a “rotten and de- 
cadent capitalistic system.’ 


There has never been a eit inci- 
dent in ell history for one nation to have the 
sublime gall to demand that some other 
nation give it $3,750,000,000, share focd and 
clothing, while at the same time the de- 
mands were accompanied by insults as in- 
solent and unveiled as the insults which 
have been offered America by the leading 
Eritish spokesmen concerning this gift. 

Are we giving this money to Britain in 
order to strengthen her aga her people 

iz Communistic? 

If that is the case, then we must expect 





Russia to perceive that fact, to conclude that 
we are building up a western bloc against her, 
and te ct accordingly. Such a condition 


would be a prolific breeder of a third world 


wa 

If we are ing to have to buy off with our 
billion ( nation which threatens to go 
Communistic, unless we stand and deliver, 
then we can expect America to go bankrupt, 
because that is nothing more nor less than 
plain internationul blackmail. It is the kind 
of ex n that is practiced by the man who 
threatens to burn down your house and your 
barn unless you leave a large sum of moncy 
in the old hollow tree at the fork of the road. 

Nations, like individuals, who have to be 
bought off from doing something wrong, have 
10 principles to begin with, and will con- 
tinue to demand that they be bought off, or 
else they will do that for which they have 
been paid to refrain from doing. 

I challenge any proponent of this gift loan 
to show one single, solitary, sound reason 
which the British spokesmen have agreed to, 
for the granting of this gift by the United 
States. 

Some of the proponents of this gift-loan 
point out that Britain is in for a tough time. 
I desire to point out that America is in for a 
t 
1 





uch time, too, and that she is in it right 

One of the assertions with which I have 
the least patience is that in some strange 
way this gift will be spent largely in the 
United States. There is not a line in the 
agreement that provides that this money, 
even $1 of it, shall be spent in the United 
Quite to the contrary, Lord Keynes, 





in his report to the House of Lords on the 
detalls of the agreement, specifically pointed 
out, at some length, that this gift-loan is 
not tied in with any condition that the 
money must be spent in America, He spe- 
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cifically stated to the House of Lords that 
Britain would be free to spend the money 
anywhere in the world she chose. 

The proponents who talk about this money 
being spent here must imagine that the 
Amcrican people are a nation of idiots. The 
American people know that if we want this 
money spent in the United States, we could 
assure all of it being spent here by giving 
it to the veterans instead of to the British. 

Are we going to be so blind as to overlook 
the fact that we now have more purchasing 
power in America than we have goods to be 
purchased, and that the backlog of that great 
spending power is supporting the black mar- 
kets in their thriving condition against the 
best efforts of the legal authorities to end 
them? 

Britain is in for a tough time. Of that 
there is no question. So are a lot of other 
nations in fora tough time. Of that there is 
no question. 

Now let’s look at Britain’s situation and 
see what it is. 

A writer who recently went over to study 
the British situation (see Hartley Bratton, 
larper’s Magazine, May 1946) has told in 
simple language, and exceedingly well, what 
the situation is, and what Britain's troubles 
are. 

He points out that there are those who 
feel that Britain has seen her best days, and 
that she is in for a long decline. There are 
some, as he points out, who believe that 
Britain has been in decline since the First 
World War and will continue to follow a 
downward trend until she stabilizes at about 
the level of Sweden. This writer points out 
that we must go beyond the effects of the 
war, and the shortage of dollars, which it is 
proposed this gift will relieve, to find Brit- 
ain’s trouble. The dollar shortage is really 
a sympton, and not the real trouble. Some 
Britons believe that the British ills are so 
fundamental that it would be better for ev- 
erybody concerned if the problem were met 
head on and the job of readjusting to the 
new conditions of today done right. These 
people fear that the weakness of Britain will 
be accentuated if the country coasts along 
on borrowed money until some new devas- 
tating crisis makes the job cf readjustment 
even more difficult. 

This writer points cut that the trouble in 
Britain is basically due to the fact that 
Britain was a pioneer in the industrial revo- 
lution. Her antiquated methods of doing 
things constitute a drag on the national 
welfare, when carried over into industrial 
organization and processes. The difficulties 
are best exemplified in the old industries 
like coal and textiles. British industrial 
productivity per man is too low. The causes 
for this appear to reach into every phase of 
British life. They involve not only industry, 
but education, social values, and the whole 
complex British way of life. 

This writer points out that large areas of 
British industry today suffer from obso- 
lescence and an acknowledged bankruptcy. 

Obsolescence is a drag on production. At 
the same time avoidance of bankruptcy 
means planned preservation of inefficient 
management and uneconomic plants. The 
easiest way of escape from these evils has all 
too frequently been through fixing prices, 
and allocating production quotas, which 
merely avoided but did not solve the prob- 
lems. The evidence is perfectly plain that 
the British worker has made incredibly little 
progress in recent years. An outstanding 
example is in the coal industry. Being tre- 
mendously important, its ability to produce 
efficiently, and at low cost, is vital to steel, 
steel processing plants, and a host of other 
British industries. Taking the year 1913 as 
the base point of 100, the output per man 
shift in British mines had reached only 113 
in 1928. In the Ruhr mines it had advanced 
to 164. In the Netherlands mines it had 
reached 201. 


In cotton textiles there was little chance 
in the productivity of labor between i999 
and 1937. 

The reason for ali this is largely because 
the owners and directors of these 
British concerns have, in too many ¢ 
lacked any special competence for indus 
policy-making 

The British publication, the Econom 
more than a year ago said: “British busi) 
Management is still dominated by 
amateurs. It is only in this country th 
the curious profession of the ‘direct r of 
companies’ still exists. There are thousan 
of men in this country who make a ha: 
some living by sitting on a large number of 
boards and directing the afiairs of compan: 
to no one of which they can give more th; 
a small fraction of treir time and atten. 
tion. * * * That a sprinkling of ) 
men would be an asset to any board is beyond 
doubt but that so many boards consist en- 
tirely of such men cannot be other th 
handicap to wise, energetic, and far-sichted 
Management.’ 

Harold Wilson added another thought in 
his book, New Deal for Coal. He Said of 
the amateur in the British coal indust 
that “the greater part of his or her time 
given not to companies in other industries, 
but to varied social and sporting pursuits of 
the country and town life.” 

The old landed aristocracy assimilated the 
sons and daughters of the industrial world 
in Britain and the conditions imposed upon 
their descendants, to « very considerable dc- 
gree, cperated progressively to unfit them 
for business careers under modern English 
conditions. These miseducated men _ re- 
tained not only ownership but also contro) 
of industry. Contrary to American prac 
they insisted upon dominating both their 
managers and their technicians. Insod 
they prevented those important workers in 
industry from doing their jobs to the b 
of their ability. 

This shortage of technical skill, and lack 
of industrial wisdom is not a mere symptom 
or a theoretical deduction. A report on 
higher technological education, prepared by 
a committee headed by Lord Eustace Percy 
confirms it. That report finds that the evi- 
dence submitted to the committee confirms 
the fear that the position of Great Britain, 
as a leading industrial nation, is being en- 
dangered by a failure to secure the full 
possible application of science to industries. 

The nub of the whole British prob lem is 
to increase productivity and get more gocds 
for export at a price which will enable Brit- 
ish concerns to meet foreign competition 

There is another phase of the British ques- 
tion which few people have looked at in con- 
nection with this proposed gift-loan. That 
is the fact that the British birth rate is 
falling. It is now down to danger point. 
The British are now’ confronted with the 
threat that their own failure to reproduce 
themselves adequately brings into the range 
of calculation that point in the future when 
the British people will have faded out. 

It comes, therefore, with peculiar ill grace 
from any Britisher to speak of either the 
United States as a nation, or its economic 
system, as the last bulwark of a rotten, de- 
cadent capitalistic system. 

Now, whatever reasons can be urged now to 
support this proposed gift-loan. of $3,750,- 
000,600 could be brought up again 2 years 
or 4 years from now in support of a repeat 
gift of the same amount. If the object of 
this gift-loan is to save Britain, and if this 
three billion seven hundred and fifty million 
doesn't do the trick—and it won’t—can we 
expect otherwise than that Britain will come 
back in a couple or 3 years or 4 with new 
demands for money gifts in the billions 
based upon exactly ard precisely the very 
arguments, and propaganda, and reasoning 
employed now in kehalf of this proposed 
gift-loan? 


S 

















If we set this precedent, have we any right 
‘pect that all the other nations, big and 
who fought on the side of the Allies in 
war will not come forward with repeated 
nds for America’s billions? If we re- 

int these demands to any country 

n Britain, how can we possibly es- 

tting the bitter enmity of those na- 

Do I need to point out to 

the attitude of any group of mendicants 
heir reaction to one who would give one 
them generous alms and refuse all the 


) 





we refuse? 


ier own national defenses, then America 

t survive, because England is a broken 
Unless we are ready to give Russia a sum 
rable at least to the amount Britain 
1d Russia could establish a gocd case 
as much, based upon the arguments 
1in uses, how can we avoid sowing the 
; of a third world war between Russia 
her satellites, and the countries of the 


I tell you this whole question goes beyond 
ly a gesture of friendship and coopera- 
between two nations speaking the same 
ue and establ a precedent which will 

bankrupt us of our money, or rob us 
e friendship of all the other nations of 
rid 
body can question that Britain is mov- 
ward socialism. Nobody can question 
t Socialist Britain is going to be in com- 
n with constitutional America. No- 
can question that this money will be 
i by the Socialist Government of Britain 
nee its own experiments in the nation- 
tion of British industry. If we want this 
untry to go socialistic, then that proposi- 
1 ought to be put up to the American peo- 
irly and honestly. [It is not American, 
1 it is not honest, to defraud the people of 
$3,750,000,000 of their money by falsehoods, 
id half-truths, and distortions of state- 
nt, in order to help finance a socialism in 

England, which is exactly in contradiction 
our own constitutional system of govern- 

ment, economy, and society 
It is the right of the people to change their 

form of government in the United States to 
xialism if they cht to do it, but it is 











their right to do it themselves instead of 
] ng their money used to finance sccial- 
ist ernments everywhere else in the 





i, such as Britain and France, which may, 
by competition, force the United States fur- 
ther into a trend toward increased govern- 
ment control of our economy and our society. 


rile 


Why the Legislative Reference Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, following 
the adjournment of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, I visited the congressional reading 
room in the Library of Congres The 
purpose of my visit was just to browse 
around among the boeks, old and new 
and relax. Again, I wanted to pet 
express my feelings of appreciation to 
members of the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service for the prompt, effi- 
cient, and invaluable service rendered me 
during this session of Congress. This 
sentiment, I am certain, is shared by 
scores of other Members. 


onally 
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The question may arise, “Why the 
Legislative Reference Service?” Cer- 
tainly this capable group of men and 
women composing this essential arm of 
the legislative program needs no 
fense from me. However, I would feel 
greatly remiss in my duty if I did not 
state that during the session just closed 
I have intimately acquainted 
with a dozen or more of the specialists, 
who, with Director Griffith, represent, in 
my opinion, a brilliant group of faithful 
public servants. It is my belief that 
they are helping Members of Congress 
as well as of Congress 


ild be true if this 


ie 
ae- 


become 


the committ 
do a better job than vy 
service was not available. 

Before leaving the Library I sought 
information on the volume of work un- 
dertaken by the Legislative Reference 
Service during the recent session. 

Mr. Speaker, I b ve and the 
Members ted in this work 
load and the accomplishments of this 
branch of the Library of Congress, which 
I solicited 

During the fi 
Congress the Legislative Reference 
ice has continued to s 
of Congress, but at a 
rate. Members submitted inquiries to 
the Legislative Reference Service, for 
their own use or on behalf of constitu- 
ents, to the number of 17,000 in 1946; the 
volume expanded to an annual rate of 
30,000 from January through May of this 
year. The number of inquiries are aver- 
aging nearly 2,500 monthly, or about 100 
each working day, including Saturdays. 

The number of major reports on mat- 
ters of policy has also increased tremen- 
dously since the first of the year. Last 
year only 20 such reports were compiled 
by the Legislative Reference Service: this 
year more than 100 have been prepared 
at the request of the Congress. 

The senior specialists, whose services 
were made available to the Congress by 
the provisions of the Reorganization Act 
have worked for both committees and 
individual Members. Between January 1 
and March 31 alone 11 of the 18 
committees of the House and 13 0 
Senate es made use o 
specialists. In addition to 
with the co ittees, 
ists were consulted by 99 individual Mem- 
bers, other than committee chairmen, 
during the fi! 3 months of the year. 

Although answering inquiries and pre- 
paring reports constitute the bulk of the 
activity of the Service, ral other val- 
uable fun have been carried on 








you 


will be int 


on of the Eightieth 
Serv- 
rve the Members 
greatly expanded 


f the 15 
f the 
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since the E h Congress convened 
last January. 
The c t of public general bills has 


been made available at regular ils. 
Over 300 committee hearings were cov- 


ered by rep of the Legislative Ref- 
erence §S and summaries distrib- 
uted to Members The congressiot 


reading room has had an average of 83 
users each v r; and number of ca 

received in the room from members of 
their staffs n 274 a week 


57 percent above the 1946 average. Books 
and articles be ng on issues before the 
and Gi Ui J Lilisy i > 
Congress have been summarized in the 
public-affairs abstracts. Two hundred 
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and sixty Members of the House and 79 
Senators requested this service regular- 
ly. The abstracts are also valuable in 
answering specific inquiries from Mem- 
bers. Finally, members of the staff of 





the Legislative Reference Service have 
been invited to consult with individual 
Members or with committees in order 
to discuss or clarify certain problems, 


although they are forbidden to make 
recommendations 


In short, the Legislative Reference 


Service has inc! ed its services to 

Members of Congress all along the line 
There is every indication that the Serv- 
ice is filling in increasingly grt r meas- 
ure the needs of Members for whose use 


it is intended 
This very brit 


f summary of the work 
of the Le r 


lea , Iofar 2 . . oY 
itive Reference Service an 


swers the question, Why the L lative 
Reference Service? If you are among 
the few Members who have not used this 


Service freely, I urge you to do so and 
am confident will express the 
feeling of value received. 


you, too, 


Republican Tax-Grab Bill Accepted as 
Election Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1947 


Mr. EBERHARTER 
low is an outline of my views in opposi- 
tion to the Knutson Republican tax bill. 
President Truman said it was “the wrong 
kind of tax reduction at the wrong time 

Why is now the wrong time? 

First. Although I am not an economist 
I have noticed that frequently on thi 
same day there are contradict pre- 


Mr. Speaker, be- 


dictions of further inflation and of im- 
minent rec ion So this is not the 
time to gamble with Uncle Sam’s finan- 
ces on the result 

Second. With incomes at the highest 


peak in history, it is the proper time to 

devote any surplus to retirement of our 

national debt 
Third. There h 


little ae 


is been very 


tual reduction in the President’s budget 
estimat which must be balanced ] 
cost 

Fourth. The uncertai! I rdins 
our international responsibilit has in- 
creased inr it month Can we alf- 
ford to risk the possibility of being finan- 
cially unable to meet the requ 5 of 
t! M hall } f re- 
h 1 of Eure ) 

But, even if i I if 1 pol 
to t it ft t he K 
t l i , in of 
P lent R ( { 7 c 2 

y and f the need 

p the ¢ of A . ha 
at l ) ta d 

»] to } ’ vy il- 
lustrati I f point: 

he 1,948,- 

000 or 4 ( taX~- 
] d | f pel it 
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of the tax reduction. The nearly 48,- 
000,000 of small, needy taxpayers repre- 

nting 96 percent of all Federal tax- 
payers would have received 63 percent of 
the relief. 

To put it another way, a top 4 percent 
of the taxpayers in the upper brackets 
would have received over $1,590,000,000, 
while the bottom $6 percent of the tax- 
payers in the low-income brackets would 
have received only $2,500,000,000 in tax 
relief. 

The average American family of four 
with an income of $50 weekly would have 
been given an increase in take-home-pay 
(after taxes) of 54 cents a week, enough 
for three packs of cigarettes. 

The $100-a-week family would have 
$2.27 a week more to spend. 

The $300-a-week family—this is the 
salary of a Member of Congress—would 
have $14 a week more. 

The $1,000-a-wcek family would have 
received $22.73 a week more. 

The tax benefit to the family of four 
with a million-dollar-a-year income 
would be over $°,000 per week. 

On an hourly basis, the tax benefits 
provided by the Republican tax bill would 
have ranged from an increase in spend- 
able income of slightly more than a penny 
an hour for the man earning $50 a week 
to $500 an hour for the millionaire. 

The $100-a-week man with three de- 
pendents would have a nickel an hour 
increase. 

The $300-a-week man with three de- 
pendents would have 35 cents an hour 
increase. 

And the $1,000-a-week man with three 
dependents would have an increase of 
$2.30 an hour. 

The $20,000-a-week—million a year— 
income man with three dependents would 
have an increase of $500 an hour. 

The Republicans very cleverly and de- 
liberately advertised their tax bill as a 
10-20-30 percent reduction plan in order 
to leave the impression that it was equi- 
table to the low-income groups. These 
percentages conceal the real effect of the 
plan to shift the tax burden more heavily 
upon those least able to pay. 

The family of four with an income up 
to $3,000 received a 30-percent cut in tax 
liability. Between $3,000 and $100,000 of 
family income, the cut in tax liability 
was 20 percent. And above $100,000 of 
income, reduction was gradually reduced 
to 10.5 percent. 

But this 10.5 percent reduction in 
taxes meant an increase in take-home 
pay of 62.1 percent for the millionaire- 
income family. 

The 10-20-20 plan for the family with 
a $250,000 annual income meant an in- 
crease in spendable income of 56 per- 
cent. 

The 20-percent cut in taxes for the 
$100,000 family would have meant an in- 
crease in spendable income of 3313 per- 
cent. 

And the 30-percent cut in taxes for the 
$3,000 family meant an increase in 


spendable income of 2 percent. 

In the State of Pennsylvania only 136 
taxpayers would have received this maxi- 
mum increase in take-home pay of 60 
percent or more, while more than 3,000,- 
000 residents of the Keystone State would 
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have received an increase in take-home 
pay of less than 5 percent. 

So you see, percentages are misleading. 
The “10-20-30 plan” sounds pretty good 
until you look at if in terms of dollars to 
spend or in percentages of increase in 
take-home pay. 

The Republicans argued that since the 
wealthy man pays higher taxes now, his 
share in tax reduction should be greater. 
However, it would seem only fair to re- 
duce wartime tax rates in the same man- 
ner in which they were increased. 

Under the Republican tax plan, the 
upper-bracket taxpayers would have 
paid just a fraction more taxes than in 
1939, while smaller taxpayers would still 
pay several hundred percent more than 
they did in 1939. A married person with 
no dependents and income of $4,000 paid 
a Federal income tax of $44in 1939. But 
under the Republican proposal, he would 
pay $471, or nearly 12 times as much as 
he did in 1939. 

Most veterans are in this group of 
taxpayers under $4,000. Must these vet- 
erans who tought the war now come 
home to pay not only their share of the 
financial cost—the $257,000,000,000 war 
debt—but the share of the upper-bracket 
taxpayer as well? That would have been 
the result under the Republican tax bill. 

As the President said in his veto mes- 
sage of H. R. 3950: 

“When the time comes to lessen this 
wartime tax burden, it is only fair that 
we should follow a pattern which is the 
reverse of that under which the burden 
was imposed That is to say, this war- 
time tax burden should be reduced on a 
basis that is fair to low-income groups 
as well as to high-income groups. 

“The failure of H. R. 3950 to follow 
this equitable principle is strikingly 
demonstrated by the following examples: 

“The bill would remove 21 percent of 
this wartime tax burden for a married 
couple with an income of $2,500. 

“The bill would remove 64 percent of 
this wartime tax burden for a couple 
with an income of $100,000. 

“The bill would remove 85 percent of 
this wartime tax burden for a couple with 
an income of $1,000,000.” 

The Republican tax bill, once enacted, 
would have set a pattern for shifting the 
tex burden and the war debt from those 
whose incumes provide them with the 
ability to pay onto the shoulders of those 
people least able to pay. 

Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means have been advo- 
cating an expansion of excise taxes, or 
even a Federal general sales tax, at the 
same time they were voting for their in- 
come-tax-reduction bill. 

So the Republican tax cut plan by 
itself is bad enough—but when consid- 
ered with the Republican plan to impose 
a sales tax, it means real tax relief to 
the wealthy and a heavy increase in tax 
burden upon the poor. 

It is understandable that most wealthy 
people should be so bitter because of the 
President’s veto. They elected a Re- 
publican Congress which voted them an 
increase in spendable income far greater 
than they could hope to receive from 
their board of directors. But they find 
that President Truman stands in the 





way of their tax grab. And they hate 
him for it. Sometimes I think they hate 
him almost as much for the tax veto as 
they hated President Roosevelt for the 
New Deal legislative program. 

I realize very well how welcome tax 
relief would be for all income groups— 
and especially for the workers whose 
family necessities have been subjected to 
such infiationary price rises since the 
death of OPA. But it is little help to 
the family in the lower income group to 
enact a token income tax cut, and to 
follow it with enactment of a sales tax 
upon everything the family buys. 

For these reasons I opposed the Re- 
publican income tax bill, although I 
realizec that opposition to tax reduction 
is politically dangerous. I do not be- 
lieve that any President of the United 
States elected by the Democratic Party 
could have signed a tax measure so pal- 
pably unjust. Despite the inadequate 
press coverage of this subject, I think 
the issue is one that can be taken to the 
people with good results. 


— 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on the 3d 
of January 1847 the Republican Congress 
opened. We were told that the President 
was going to cooperate with the Congress, 
but he began by sending up budget esti- 
mates for appropriations totaling $32,- 
200,000,000 and an estimate for expendi- 
tures of $37,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1948. 

We knew that these estimates were 
way out of sight, but in order to be sure 
of ourselves we started in using the au- 
thority ‘hat was provided for the Appro- 
priations Committee in House resolutions. 
We employed the very best accountants, 
business analysts, and Government re- 
search men in the United States to sup- 
plement the regular investigatorial staff 
of the “‘touse Appropriations Committee. 
At one time we had as many as 40 people 
on this staff. These men reported to us 
a complete picture of the organization of 
the Government by departments and the 
subcommittees proceeded to consider the 
bills. 

Every executive agency of the Govern- 
ment fought desperately to retain every 
single dollar that had been placed in 
the President’s budget estimates and it 
was only by the mv-t searching inquiries 
that we were able to make the cuts that 
were necessary to protect the taypayers 
of the country 

We found many items of waste—we 
found many cases where it was neces- 
sary to cut appropriations to restore ef- 
ficiency in the departments of the Gov- 
ernment because they were way out of 
ae with proper requirements. 

For instance, we found that there were 
four majors for every second lieutenant 











,e Ground Forces of the Army. We 
d that they were' way out of line 

rv rank and that the Army was 
inger of becoming fossilized because 
o many overage Officers who had 


n kept on from the Reserve 
t existed during the war. 
he cuts that we have been 
= - partially cured the sit- 
and we found the same situation 
» coanenesadiin of the Government. 
f -— a tremendous volume of cases 
-onomic analysts and long- 
ed professers had been kept upon 
rolls, «t enormous salaries, to the 
on of capable technicians and 
yole who could really do their work. 
Manv of our members in order to do 
job have worked nights and days. 


hoy -ald ¢ 


e ke he most strenuous hear- 


Officer 


1a 
abie to 
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that have ever been held in any 
Congress have gone into tremen- 
detail and our cuts have been made 
un intelligent basis and not in an 
trary manner 
a result of long and hard study, 
I can say that the Appropriations 
mittee and its staff have worked a 
t 50 percent more hours than the 
littee has ever worked before, we 
able to cut the 1948 estimates by 


in direct appropriations. 

re able to make rescission of funds 

aa otherwise have been 
1ounting to $442,500,000. 

As a result of our investigations and 

hearings that were held, the Budget 
bmitted reductions in the President’s 
inal estimates and we made recov- 

ies out of funds that the President did 
not recommend amounting over-all to 
$911,711,000. 

This makes a total cut below the 1948 

cal year estimates of the President's 
ret of $4,120,000,000. 

In addition to that, we made cuts that 

were effective in making savings in the 
perations of the last fiscal year amount- 

ing to nearly $360,000,000. 

Our total savings to the Treasury of 
the United States as a result of the oper- 
ations of the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress were, therefore, $4,480,000,000. 

In addition to this, we made rescissions 
in appropriations that have heretofore 
b een made amounting to $2,684,000,000, 

id all of this amount would have been 

aie for obligation by the executive 
encies if we had not rescinded them. 
Whether or not they would have been 
nt, we do not know, but we believe 
we have made large savings as a result 
of these rescissions. None of the rescis- 
sions I have referred to were recom- 
mended in the President’s budget. 

I believe that we have reduced the 
number of personne! in the Government 
to the point where they cannot have more 
than 1,600,000 civilian employees as an 
average through 1948. I believe that we 

n still further reduce it in the coming 
session so that we will very nearly ap- 
proach the idea that I had of reducing 
the Federal civilian employees by at least 
1,000,000 people. The quicker this 
done the quicker these people can get 
back to useful civilian employment. 

We knew when we started that we 
could not do what we wanted to do be- 
cause of the opposition of the President 
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been criticized for not getting 
bills through fast but the reason for 
our apparent delay is that we have been 
doing a job. We are proud of our record 
of accomplishment know that we 
have not done what we wanted to: yet, 
on the other hand, » have done what 
seemed to be impossible 
We know that the taxpayer has been 
drained dry by 16 years of Democratic 


misrule and it is hard to change a trend 


but the taxpayers of America can count 
on us to continue the road that we have 
been traveling to place the Treasury in 
a position to give the pe le a real tax 


cut. They must remember tl they will 


have to give us a Repu bli an administra- 
tion in Washington in order to put the 
country upon a sound effective busines 
basis. 

Never before 1 the history of the 
country has a Conger been able to 
make substantial cuts in the budget in 


the face of Presidential opposition. 





Implications of Our National Debt 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has been criticized in certain quar- 
ters for vetoing tax legislation presented 
to this Congress. In the months and 


years ahead, the President’s actions will, 
in my opinion, be looked upon as the 
determining factor in restoring the sol- 


vency not only of our Government but 


other countries as well. A financially 
strong America will mean more finan- 


cial stability om oad 

The sobering headlines of today’s press 
reveal another economic crisis in Brit- 
ain. One country after another, except 
Am is facing such cri 

Lest we become too boastful of our own 
financial security and pitch out the win- 
dow a sound tax program, just for the 
sake of cutting taxes, pause and con- 
sider the serious implications of our n 
tional debt. 

Some Members of Congress who did 
not vote for tax reduction did so seriously 


rica, 


i- 





conscious of not only world problems <9 
the uneasy boom prevalent in | A neri 

today. We felt that very sur- 
plus dollar possible was d to the 


and in the event this un- 
easy boom suddenly exploded, the Amer- 
ican economy might well follow that of 
Britain. Britain through the years has 


national debt, 


been looked upon as a Gibraltar of 
strength, financially and otherwise, and 
while America has not experienced the 
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future tax burdens will be larger as in- 
terest payments continue undiminished. 
This ji is f iliar enough to any 
individ vho borrows. A_ borrower 


saves interest by repaying principal reg- 

same time that he pays in- 
tead of waiting untii the debt 
has come due. A Government bond is 
» private debts, because it is 
not payable in installments, but there 
is inity for reguiar redemption. 
The Government's debt is composed of 
many types of obligations, some of which 
are to be repaid—or an extension ob- 
tained—each month. 

The amounts of the Government debt 
coming due each month in 1947 are as 
ereat as tax revenues under existing laws. 
The amounts coming due in future years 
vary each year, but will be affected by 
the extension of short-term debt coming 
due in very large amounts in 1947. Ob- 
viously most of the debt will have to be 
extended 

But repayment at a rapid rate of some 
of the debt, rather than extension of all 
of it, is desirable when the country’s tax- 
paying ability is at an all-time high, 

the revenue machinery is available, 
money available for pri- 
vate spending is sufficient for further 
price inflation. Continuation of present 
income-tax rates probably would bring 


unlike the 


] opport 


while 
and when the 


enough revenue to make possible sub- 
stantial debt reduction. Wartime indi- 
vidual income-tax rates have been re- 


} 


duced only slightly and wartime excise 
taxes still are in effect. 

Debt reduction will help to put the 
Government's finances in position to 
meet any emergencies that develop, will 
save enough interest to make possible re- 
ductions in taxes, and will curb inflation 
and help avoid depression. 

Retirement of debt now when condi- 
tions are favorable will eliminate some of 
the shorter-term indebtedness as well as 
the problems of getting extensions when 
these debts come due. It will indicate 
the Government’s intention to continue 
to honor its obligations and free itself 
from debt. Possibilities of the Govern- 
ment being forced to borrow at higher 
rates of interest will be avoided. This 
will be in the interest of the taxpayer, 
because interest costs are held down. It 
will be in the interest of many investors. 
If the Government should have to pay 
higher interest rates to get a renewal of 
some of its loans, the price of its other 
securities would be forced down because 


of their lower interest-bearing rate. In- 
vestors holding marketable securities 


then would sustain losses or demand con- 
version of their securities into others 
bearing higher interest rates. 

With a smaller total debt and smaller 
interest charge, the Government will be 
in better position to borrow money in 
case a depression necessitates construc- 
tion projects or other aids to economic 
stability. Investors in Government 
bonds will be more responsive and ready 
to buy more for emergency spending if 
their past holdings have been redeemed 
when due, if their commitments will per- 
mit, and the interest burden cut to a size 
manageable under the then prevailing 
economic conditions. 
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Failure to make substantial reductions 
of the debt will increase the interest 
burden on future taxpayers. A reduc- 
tion in the principal of the debt, of 
course, reduces the amount of interest 
for the payment of which taxes must be 
levied. The savings from which taxpay- 
ers would benefit by paying the debt 
promptly and in substantial amounts de- 
pends on how much and how rapidly the 
debt is paid. The greater and the swifter 
the current debt reduction the greater 
the ultimate tax reduction will be. 

Let us consider an example of the sav- 
ings to be made by prompt reduction of 
the national debt. Say that the debt is 
reduced until the interest charge each 
year would be no greater than it was in 
1930, and suppose that the reduction is 
to be made by one of two alternatives— 
the first of which is to reduce the prin- 
cipal of the debt by $6.900,000,000 per 
year, and the second to reduce the prin- 
cipal of the debt by $2,800,000,000 per 
year 

The first of these rates would be pos- 
sible if income tax rates were not re- 
duced below the present level, other 
taxes were unchanged, and income pay- 
ments and Government expenditures 
were to continue at levels estimated for 
1947 and fiscal 1848. 

The second of these rates would be 
possible if income-tax rates were cut as 
proposed in the tax bill recently betore 
the Congress, under the other conditions 
assumed above. 

The debt reduction in the first amount, 
i. e., $6,900,600 000 per year, would save 
present and future taxpayers a total of 
$115,000.600,000 over the interest cost 
of the same debt retired at $2,800,000,000 
per annum. By the end of 34 years, 
taxes could be reduced $11,700,000,C00 
below their present rate. The tax re- 
duction possible if the second alterna- 
tive were used, $2,800,000,000, would be 
only $1,900,000,0C00 at the end of the seme 
number of years. For cther examples, 
see the tables at the end of this report. 

There is at present the possibility of 
further price inflation developing if the 
debt is not reduced. A large part of the 
debt has been sold to banks and the total 
volume of money available for spending 
consequently has been increased. The 
total of money in circulation and bank 
deposits is so large that if it were spent 
at a rate as rapid as that of prewar 
years, a great inflation in prices would 
result. 

W. Randolph Burgess, in Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, March 13, 
1947, page 1411, says: 

Normally in this country the volume of 
money has been less than half our national 
annual income—today it is 75 percent of the 
total income. This is an enormously power- 
ful inflationary force. The problem of 
whether or not this vastly increased money 
supply—this diluted dollar—gives us price 
inflation is fundamentally a problem of the 
psychology of the American people. 


Failure to retire the debt and thereby 
to reduce the amount of money in cir- 
culation could under present circum- 
stances postpone and intensify recession 
as it did after the First World War. 
After World War I tax reduction was 
given precedence over debt reduction, 





The money supply was not reduced rap. 
idly enough to avoid some measure of 
constant inflation. The prices of m 
goods did not drop as rapidly as the c 
of producing those goods. Inflation \ 
concealed under a steady price le, 
This concealed inflation continued unti] 
the resulting impoverishment of indus- 
trial workers and of farmers whose prices 
had not been maintained cut off the 
markets of industry and depression re- 
sulted. During the period from 1923 
to 1929 the prices of manufactured goocs 
fell from 100 to $6. During the period 
from 1922 to 1929, the command over 
goods of all producers increased 3.8 per- 
cent annually: for farmers the increase 
was 2.7 percent; for manufacturing labor 
3.1 percent—see F. C. Mills, Economic 
Tendencies, page 507. 

Inflation seems to be contemplated by 
proponents of tax reduction. They say 
that— 

In the 1920's every time we reduced incon 
taxes the net revenue of the Government in- 
creased “* * * it is very probable that a 
reduction in tax rates for those with in- 
ver $5,000 will not result in an equal 
to the Treasury. (Congressman K 
in Commercial and Financial Chronic 
March 20, 1917, p. 1535.) 


comes ¢ 


loss 


H. E. Humphreys, in Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, May 1, 1947, page 


1 
Ss 


& 


a . 
If income tax rates are reduced now we 
shall have a better prospect of being able t 
continue making good-sized payments on the 
debt. 


Their theory is that if the Tax Reduc- 
tion Act is made effective investors will 
expand their operations and thus taxable 
income will be increased. Consequently 
over a long period, the total of taxes will 
exceed collections that would be made 
if present rates were continued. 

If this theory is tested by a few com- 
putations, based on present facts, it will 
be possible to see what sort of inflation 
is contemplated by its proponents. Taxes 
under the reduction bill, at an estimated 
1947 level and distribution of incomes, 
would yield about $13,232,000,000, or 
about $8 in each $100 of income paid to 
individuals. For perscns with incomes 
above $5,000 per year, income taxes 
would take about $1 in four. If the 
$3,769,000,000 loss of taxes were to be 
made good by an increase in incomes 
subject to tax, the total of income pay- 
ments would have to increase anywhere 
from $15,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000 
per year, depending on how much of the 
added income was added to the tax base. 

The expansionary effects of tax reduc- 
tions are regarded by their proponents 
as desirable in preventing a recession 
which may be anticipated. But if a re- 
cession is likely to develop, that is rea- 
son to retain present tax rates and make 
great efforts to reduce the debt. If debt 
reduction requires some readjustment 
now, the eventual readjustment through 
recession and depression will be smaller. 
And the Government will be in better 
position to go ahead with construction 
programs and to make well-considered 
tax reductions, if the size of the debt 
problem has been reduced. Tax reduc- 
tion now would tie the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and make it incapable of deal- 








ing through financial means with pres- 
ent inflationary developments, or of 
veeting problems of recession if and 
when they develop. 

The justification of the tax cut is that 
it would add to enterprise funds, and in 
this and other ways avoid depression. 
The tax rates applicable to individuals 

h incomes of a size adequate for ini- 
tiation of a small business should not at 

ent levels prevent considerable ac- 
mulation of funds, and the initiation 
ind expansion of enterprises. The high 
taxes of corporations, including wartime 
xcess-profits taxes, did not prevent 
at accumulations of funds. The net 
working capital of corporations in- 
creased about 80 percent—by $25,000,- 
000.000 between the beginning of the 
ar and the end of 1946. The total num- 

r of businesses, mainly unincorporated 

isin , started since the end of the 
war has been very large: 649,000 were 

rted between July 1945 and Septem- 
ber 1946. There is much other evidence 
that present taxes have not stood in 
the way of prosperity, investment, and 
expansion. Plant and equipment ex- 
penditures, nonagricultural enterprises 
are expected to total $14,000,000,000 in 
1947—more than the 1946 level by 15 
percent, twice the 1945 level, and 70 per- 
cent more than the 1941 level. Net in- 
comes of proprietors are high—the an- 
nual rate of their incomes in the first 
quarter of 1947 being $34,700,000,000, as 
compared with an annual rate of $27,- 
600,000,000 in the first quarter of 1946, 
$24,100,000,000 in 1944, and $15,800,000,- 
000 in 1841. The national income in the 
first quarter of 1947 was at an annual 
rate of $180,500,000,000, 9 percent above 
the 1946 level, and 12 percent above the 
1944 level. 

A reduction in income taxes now 
would make the whole tax system less 
equitable, because it would make in- 
equitable excise taxes relatively more 
important than they now are. 

The individual income tax is the most 
equitable of taxes. It is equitable be- 
cause, being progressive, it makes each 
taxpayer pay more as his ability to pay 
increases. And it is equitable because 
the tax law defines carefully and pre- 
cisely what is taxable income, so that 
the tax is adjusted to the individual po- 
sition of each taxpayer and hardships 
may be avoided. Some other taxes, the 
excises, are not so equitable. Their levy 
regresses as the taxpayer’s ability to pay 
increases. And their base is not defined 
to fit the individual circumstances of 
the consumers who ultimately pay them. 

Tax reduction should await debt re- 
duction; and should await a thorough- 
going revision of the revenue system to 
make it fit the position of the greatly in- 
creased number of taxpayers who have 
been brought on to the tax rolls. 

The tax reduction bill recently passed 
by the Congress and, fortunately vetoed 
by the President and sustained by the 
Congress proposed a thoroughly inequi- 
table method of tax reductions. It went 
counter to the most fundamental char- 
acteristic of the income tax. That fun- 
damental characteristic is that the tax 
ought to leave to the person of average 


inesses 
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income a larger part of his earnings: 
however, the proposed tax legislation 
would work in the opposite direction. It 
would give the wealthy an increase in 
disposable income several times as large 
as that given the small taxpayer. De- 
tails are shown in the table below: 
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“The Mighty Mo” and Her Gallant 


Commander 
EXTENSION | OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
smoke of battle has ¢ red away follow- 
ing the termination of World War II, 
and the history of American participa- 
tion therein has become clearer, various 
States and comn our broad 
country thrilled with increased pride and 
gratification because of the splendid 
heroism of the men and women who 
went from these States and communities 
into the storms of conflict. Particularly 
is this true of the States and cities for 
whom battleships, cruisers, and other 
fighting craft were named, and which, 
under gallant officers and crews, fought 


unities of 


indicating growth of the 


A4113 


The Congress will look forward with 
interest to the study and proposals to be 
advanced by the experts on tax legisla- 
tion to be presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means at the next session of 
the Eightieth Cong 

Tax policy should be as bipartisan as 
foreign policy. Yet the opinions of some 
of these gentlemen on tax policy have 
run decidedly opposite from outstanding 
Representatives in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, who must 
think in terms of all the peop! 
they will take their job seriously enough 
to advise with the President’s ad rs 
on fiscal affairs. If the experts think 
only in terms of tax reduction without 
giving any consideration to a legislative 
program to further the development of 


this great country of ours, as well as an 


ress. 


Surely 
\ 


equitable distribution of the tax burden 
they will have failed to crasp the respon- 
sibilities which some Members of Con- 
gress had in mind in su the 


Presidential veto of the 


lation 


recent tax legis- 
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1943: action off Empress Augusta Bay, 
October 8 and 9, 1943; assault on and 
occupation of Tarawa Island, November 
20 and 21, 1943: air attack on Marshall 

Islands, December 4 and 5, 1943, with 
ibsequent attack by enemy on task 

force; bombardment of Watje Island, 
Watie Atoll, Marshall Islands, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1944; assault on and occupa- 
tion of Kwajalein Atoll, Marshall Is- 
lands, together with bombardment of 
Roi and Namun Islands, January 31 and 
February 1, 1944: air attack on Truk 
Atoll. Caroline Islands, February 16 and 
17. 1944: carrier air attack on Mariana 
Island Tinian, Saipan, and Guam— 
February 21 and 22, 1944; support of 
first landings on Emirau Islands, St. 
Matthias group, March 20, 1944; carrier 
attack on Palau, Yap, and Woleai Is- 
lands in the Caroline group, March 29- 
April 1, 1944: Hollandia operation, 
bombardment of Wake and Sawar Air- 
field, New Guinea, and operations in 
support of landings on New Guinea, April 
21 and 22, 1944: carrier task force at- 
tacks on Truk and Satawan Atolls, Caro- 
line Islands, and support of surface 
bombardment on Satawan Atoll, April 
30, and of Ponape, Caroline Islands, May 
1, 1944; capture and occupation of Sai- 
pan June 11-24, 1944; first battle of the 
Philippine Sea, June 20, 1944; third 
Bonins raid, July 3, 1944; bombardment 
of Iwo Jima, Bonin Islands, July 4, 1944; 
capture and occupation of Guam, July 
12-August 15, 1944; Palau-Yap-Ulithi 
raid, July 26-28, 1944: and eight sepa- 
rate and distinct attacks, in addition to 
the foregoing. 

The details of these various engage- 
ments and operations cannot be here 
set forth because of lack of space, but 
it may be truly said of them that they 
were of a most vital character; were 
carried through with the highest de- 
gree of skill and courage by officers and 
men; and that they greatly contributed 
to the success of the war in the Pacific. 

After these operations the gallant 
cruiser, under succeeding commands, 
continued the magnificent record of 
achievement wrought under Captain 
Wheeler, and survived to tell the story. 
Though often in the thick of battle, and 
under repeated and furious attacks of 
the enemy, the fact that she escaped 
more serious injury than was the case 
was due not only to something of chance 
and luck, but, in no small measure, to the 
very high degree of skill, seamanship, 
and courage of her splendid commanding 
officers and crew. 

The Mobile, because of her fighting 
record, was nicknamed by its crew as 
“The Mighty Mo,” a cognomen well be- 
stowed and enduring. Bearing on this 
feature, I include the following interest- 
ing article relative to the cruiser Mobile 
which was published in the Azalea City 
Times, a Mobile Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce publication, in its issue of April 
15, 1945: 

MIGHTY Mo SNarRLs DEFIANCE AT JAPS ACROSS 
PACIFIC—ENEMY QUAKES UNDER BLAZING 
GUNS OF CRAFT—CRUISER NAMED FOR MOBILE 
KEEPS ON FIGHTING 
“The Mighty Mo,” as her fighting crew af- 

fectionately calls the cruiser Mobile, is well 

known to the Japs all the way from those who 
have felt the hell of her gunfire to those in 
the top councils in Tokyo 
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It may even be that they have heard her 
war cry of “Mo 'Em Down, Mobile,” for 
Tokyo Rose herself has promised vengeance 
upon this hard-hitting fighting ship. 

“The Mighty Mo” has been in there pitch- 
ing in the central Pacific many times since 
the first raid on Marcus Island 'way back in 
August 1943. Her crew proudly wears opera- 
tion and engagement stars on Asiatic-Pacific 
ribbons—with more to come—and crewmen 
look with pride to the silhouettes painted 
on her bridge. 

MOBILIAN FIRST COMMANDER 

Christened by Mrs. Harry T. Hartwell, of 
Mobile, and commanded by Capt. C. Julian 
Wheeler, United States Navy, of Mobile, she 
was eager for action and got it. The story 
of her battle experiences must make the 
Japs wonder how a ship could hit so often 
and so effectively over such great expanses 
of water with such frequency and regularity. 
Her present commanding officer, Capt. C. C. 
Miller, United States Navy, has carried on 
the fighting tradition of “Mow ’Em Down, 
Mobile.” 

The Mobile has ranged over tens of thou- 
sands of miles in pursuit of Japs. During 
one period, not an officer or man of her crew 
spent more than a total of 23 hours ashore, 
there was so little time for recreation as she 
ranged from the Gilberts to the Solomons. 

SILHOUETTES TELL STORY 

The silhouettes painted in red against a 
rising sun on her bridge show that she has 
shot down eight planes singlehanded, de- 
stroyed two merchantmen by gunfire, and 
in company with other warships of her task 
force has sunk a destroyer, light cruiser, and 
carrier. 

With two destroyer escorts she caused the 
death of a midget submarine, probably the 
only cruiser of the war turning the feat. 

Many shore batteries have been pinpointed 
to oblivion by her guns during bombardments 
in which she has participated. Not once 
have the Japs laid a hand on her, but she 
has had her share of being straddled by 
enemy shore batteries, dangerously close tor- 
pedoes, narrowly averted bombs, and cleverly 
dodged salvos. 

CLOSE CALL AT BOUGAINVILLE 

“The Mighty Mo” has seen acticn in major 
operations, participated in raids, been under 
day or night enemy air attack, and bom- 
barded enemy territory. It is just that sort 
of thing that makes Tokyo Rose so unhappy. 

It was during a stormy, lightning-filled 
night off Empress Augusta Bay, Bougain- 
ville, that she had one of her close calls. 
With the other ships of her division and 
destroyers she repelled a determined Jap air 
attack in which 10 Bettys (Jap twin-engined 
planes) were shot down in flames, “The 
Mighty Mo” accounting for one and assisting 
in three others. 

It was shortly after one plane had snooped 
its way in that another sneaked in on the 
port bow. In a flash of lightning those on 
the bridge saw the splash as a torpedo hit 
the water. They swung the ship hard left to 
get out of the path. Seconds later the Jap 
plane passed over the fantail and breath- 
less moments passed as the Mobile looked 
aft to see if the tin fish would clear. Gun 
crews reported that the wake just missed the 
stern, 

CLOSEST CALL OF ALL 


Topside personnel still smile grimly when 
they recall the closest call of all. The Mo- 
bile’s task force was making one of its milk 
runs and our planes had everything well 
under control. No Japs were in the air and 
all hands settled down to watchful wait- 
ing. Suddenly there was a terrific explo- 
sion about 1,800 yards off the port beam, 
just astern of one of our light carriers. 

Immediately they thought somehow a Jap 
plane had been able to sneak in a run on the 
task force, and eyes eagerly searched the sky. 
Almost instantly, however, a torpedo was 


sighted between the explosion and “The 
Mighty Mo” and heading on a collision 
course. The officer of the deck took immedi- 
ate action to try to parallel the torpedo’s 
course but it was obvious that a hit would 
result. The Mobile was acold turkey. As the 
torpedo entered the water after its third 
jump, it suddenly exploded not 800 yard 
off the port beam; considerably closer, ac- 
cording to most accounts, especially thos: 
below deck. 

Apparently a submarine had had its chance 
and only the Mobile's luck saved her. 

SILVER SERVICE AWAITS 

“Mobile can take deepest pride in the ship 
which bears her name,” declared an officer 
during a visit here. “She is a fine ship, of 
which I am proud to have been an officer.” 

The Mobile Press Register and the cham- 
ber of commerce raised funds for the pur- 
chase of war bonds for the cruiser, to be con- 
verted into cash later for the purchase of a 
silver service for the ship when the war is 
over. 

CAPT. CHARLES JULIAN WHEELER 


Mr. Speaker, the inhabitants of the 
city of Mobile, as well as those of the en- 
tire State of Alabama, are very proud 
of the magnificent naval record of one 
of the city’s most popular sons, Capt. 
Charles Julian Wheeler. I wish it were 
possible to give a detailed story of his 
entire naval careerebut this is not now 
possible. A few vital points may be, 
however, mentioned. He was graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1916 and served through- 
out World War I in the European zone 
and for the most part aboard the 
U. S. S. Benham. After the close of 
World War I, his duties carried him first 
into Asiatic waters and then over a large 
portion of the globe, including the Turk- 
ish and Mediterranean areas, where he 
served as aide and flag lieutenant on the 
staff of Admiral Bristol, commander of 
the United States naval forces, with 
principal station in Istanbul. Then after 
an assignment as communications of- 
ficer of the Twelfth Naval District, Cap- 
tain Wheeler was, from 1927 to 1929, aide 
to the commander in chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet on the U.S. S. Pittsburgh. 

In 1931 he went to the command of 
the destroyer U.S. S. Waters, continuing 
in this capacity until 1934, when he was 
called to the Navy Department to serve 
as Atlantic communications officer. In 
1936 he was made first lieutenant and 
damage-control officer aboard the U.S.S. 
West Virginia, and in 1937 he was ap- 
pointed aide and flag secretary to the 
commander in chief of the United States 
Fleet. This was followed by a course in 
the United States Naval War College, fol- 
lowing which he became a member of the 
staff in 1939. 

He again went to sea in 1940, this time 
as executive officer of the U. S.S. Astoria, 
and he was given command the follow- 
ing year of the U.S. S. Relief. Later in 
1941 he established the naval ROTC unit 
at Holy Cross College in Worcester, 
Mass., and remained as its head until he 
was assigned to the command of the 
cruiser U. S. S. Mobile. 


After his tour as commanding officer 
of the Mobile he became the head of the 
American liaison naval force, serving 
with the British Fleet in the Pacific 
Ocean, under command of Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser, Royal Navy. In this ca- 
pacity Captain Wheeler rendered out- 
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stands—single, simple, needing no change 
ve that of hearts which it enjoins. 
Qucrrels are but fires of hell; selfish- 
ne feeds, love extinguishes, them. 


It is inconceivable that any problem 
can arise between those dominated by 
the Golden Rule. 

Therefore, the sole problem is, not to 
make aadmittedly inferior law, but to 
cbeerve the best; not to write, but to 
live 

Not only of management, but also of 


is the right, the 
duty, to cee that 


labor and of the public, 
high privilege as well ¢ 


all get a square ceal; justice, not charity; 
fair treatment given voluntarily, cheer- 
‘ordially, by compulsion of love, 


——— a 


Achicvements of the Eighticth Congress 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
EON. JOHN SANBORN 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Pescsanceus: July 26, 1947 


Mr. NBORN. Mr. ? aker, as a 
! hma un M mber of Congre 38 I wish to 
luate the work of this firs st session of 


I am not quali- 
icd to put out from the 
iewpoint of a veteran of many sessions, 


f 

( 

{ th Congre 

i 

\ 

but I do believe I can look at the work 
\ 

| 

\ 

] 


this analysis 


Fichti 


1an open mind. I believe, also, that 
ing a new Member me the ad- 
an » of not being influenced so much 
y tradition or set thinking. 
Before coming to Washington and the 
of Congress, I spent nearly 40 
rming fertile land in our great 
of Idaho, starting with virgin sage- 
brush. I was a farmer and dairyman, 


gives 


and knew the value of things inter- 
preted in the light of everyday living. 
However, I soon discovered that Con- 
egress, and particularly the House of 
Representatives, is very similar to our 


own State legislature. I know of this 
comparison, having served my own State 
in both houses for 14 years. The simi- 
larity is in the awareness of Representa- 
tives to the needs of our people. And in 
this great representative form of govern- 
ment, subject to the will of the people, 
th is a must in the operation and func- 
tion of the legislative bodies 
I have not ed this comparison between 
State legi lative bodies and Congress to 
emp ize { achievements of the first 
on of the Eichtieth Congress. I be- 
lieve the greatest achievement of this ses- 
i _ the enactment into the law the 
f the people voiced at the polls 
- 5, 1946. Of course, this has 


not b ae y achieved because the 
Presiden i bee n disposed to listen 
to ih I » from the peop! oe 


The: one thing certain. This Con- 
gress | not loafed on the job. With 
he ending of this s ession, there appears 
on the President’s desk about 250 bills to 
be acted on. The President has already 
signed into law many other measures 
p ‘d earlier in the session, and has 
vetoed several important measure 
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Acting upon the mandate from the 
votes of November 1946, the new Repub- 
lican Congress made as their basic polit- 
ical objective a program to restore sanity 
and order in Government, and to restore 
the Government to the people. The 
basic economic objective was to create a 
stable economic climate in which Amer- 
ican ingenuity, inventive genius, and pro- 
ductive ability could flourish. 

The first major plank in the Repub- 
lican Congress’ program, was to achieve 
economy in Government spending, and 
to place Government on a sound fiscal 
policy basis. A sound fiscal policy is the 
primary essential to an environment fav- 
orable to economic progress. The people 
of the United States said they had 
a enough of bureaucratic waste and 

xtravagance, which has burdened the 
Nation with a $260,000,000,000 debt and 
destructive taxes. The people demanded 
that the price of Government be reduced. 

The second major plank in the Repub- 
lican Congress’ program was to give relief 
to the people from the back-breaking 
taxes placed on their shoulders by the 
Government spenders. About 30 percent 
of the national income is eaten up in 
local, State, and Federal taxes. In other 
words, the American people, on the aver- 
age, work 3 days out of 10 for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The third major plank in the Repub- 
licen Congress’ program was to bt 
bility in labor-manage ment rela 
and relieve the people from the worry of 
Nation-wide strikes, which impairs the 

> ey and comfort of our people. 
r the heads of all manage- 
m nt was the dreaded portal-to-portal 
suits. 

In brief, the people, through their 
Representatives, asked for curtailmer.t of 
extravagant Government spending, re- 
duction of taxes, and improved labor- 
management relations with a curbing of 
the powers of certain labor leaders. 

Now, what has Congress accomplished? 

The Eightieth Congress has achieved 

he best economy record ever attained 
by a peacetime Congress in a quarter of 
a century. It has appropriated a sum 
not only substantially less than asked in 
the Presidential estimates but, percent- 
egewise, it has made the biggest cut in 
expenses since the present budget sys- 
tem was established in 1923. Chairman 
Tarer, of the Appropriations Committee, 
says it will be found that the Treasury 
is $4,423,000,000 better off than if Con- 
gress had followed the President’s esti- 
as es 

1e » Kis htieth Congress has passed a 
Ping reduction bill twice, and twice it has 
been vetoed by the President. It was a 
fair bill, siving the largest percentage of 
reduction to the small wage earners. Of 
the tax reduction provided by the bill, 
61 percent would go to persons receiving 
net incomes of $5,000 or less, and of this 
amount, 71 percent would go to individ- 
uals with incomes under $3,000. The 
President vetoed this bill twice—evident- 
ly because he is against any tax reduction 
of any kind. 

Now, what about labor-management 
relations and the Eightieth Congress? 
One of the most urgent problems before 
the new Congress was the portal-to-por- 
tal suits involving billions of dollars, 


ring sta- 


ions, 








driving many businesses to ruin. The 
new Congress almost immediately passeq 
a measure outlawing these suits, brin 
security again to many businesses 

In recent years both collective | 
gaining and the union movement have 
been in danger. This has been due part- 
ly to mistakes of the Government in 
setting up labor policies, and in applying 
them, and partly to persons w rithin the 
labor movement who, to gain personal 
power or advantage, have followed short- 
sighted policies of their own, regardless 
of the effect of what they did upon the 
labor movement as a whole, upon the 
welfare of our country, or, indeed, upon 
the workers themselves. 

Our labor relations have been troubled 
by strike after strike. Some of the 
strikes were calamitous. 

Loopholes in our laws permitted un- 
scrupulous employers and unscrupulous 
labor leaders to exploit workers, and to 
deprive them of their rights. The Taft- 
Hartley Act—passed over a Presidentia] 
veto—puts an cnd to such abuses as 
these. It will further the purpose of the 
Labor Relections Act, increase output. 
and strengthen the protection the Labor 
Relations Act gives to workers in their 
organizing and bargaining activities. 

The first Republican-controlled Con- 
gress in 16 years, has in addition to car- 
rying out its program by balancing the 
bucget, cutting unnecessary Government 
expenditures, eliminating many Govern- 
ment controls, enacting remedial labor 
legislation, and trying conscientiously to 
reduce individual income taxes, passed 
innumerable measures of general and 
private nature. 

The following bills wcre acted upon 
this session: 

H. R. 1030, to continue excise taxes. 

H. R. 1353, to extend the period during 
which veterans might reinstate their na- 
tional service life insurance. 

House Joint Resolution 27, to limit the 
tenure of the President to two terms. 

House Concurrent Resolution 20, to 
place a ceiling on Federal expenditures 
for 1°48. 

H. R. 2157, to restrict portal-to-portal 
pay suits. 

H.R. 3020. Taft-Hartley labor bill. 

House Joint Resolution 153, $350,000,- 
C00 general foreign relief bill. 

H.R. 3203, housing and rent-control 
bill. 

S. 938, $4 
bill. 

S. 350, to extend the Commodity Credit 
Corporation chiefly for the purpose of 
continuing the price-support program for 
agricultural products. 

S. 1498, to continue price support for 
wool. When this bill was brought be- 
fore the House of Representatives there 
was vigorous dcbate opposing the passage 
of this measure. I belicve a word of ex- 
planation about the wool situation is 
necessary. Threugh no fault of the wool 
industry there is now a tremendous sur- 
plus of wool in the United States—enough 
to endanger further production of wool 
by the sheep men of this nation. The 
sheep men are not responsible for this 
condit This is part of the results of 
war. During the war the Government 
built up a large stock pile of this strategic 
material. 


00,000,000, Greek-Turkish aid 





And now, they are faced with 
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problem of disposing, orderly and 
it loss, of around 460,000,000 
; of this Government-owned wool. 
bill allows some support to the wool 
to insure the continued operation 





ry. 
IR pensions of 
- and Civil War 
; he OM . 
I ite. a4 Mwai 
: inc se in cer- 
rvice per —nor rvice con- 
Lath 6H ns of the Snanish- 
1 War, including the Boxer Re- 

1d the Philippine Insuri 

of the Civil War and 


n of such veterans. I want 


out that the bill in no way a 


new veterans or new dependents to 
I sion list. It provid merely a 
cent-across-the-board increase 


‘the existing law. 
Civil War veterans and their de- 


! nts have not received any in 
I on since the year 1930. Many 
have happened since then. The 


of living has skyrocketed tremen- 
l nce 1930 and I feel t 
entitled to this consideration. Atthe 
nt time there is a discrepancy be- 
n the pensions paid the widows ¢ 
ns of these wars and the veterans 
’ 


of World Wars I 


hese people 


I nd II. The pensions 
for the widows of Spanish-American and 
Civil War veterans are lower than the 
pensions paid widows of veterans of 
World Wars I and II. This bill brings 
n on more or less of a parity. The 
rage age of the widows of the vet- 
is of the Spanish-American War is 
ximately 65 to 75 years. 
R. 4017, providing cash payments 
ans’ terminal-leave bonds after 
mber 1. 

S.564, Presidential succession bill. 
Provides that Speaker of the House of 
Representatives should become President 
in event both President and Vice Pres- 
ident dies 

H. R. 3813, to provide for investigations 
of loyalty of Government workers—to ex- 





H 


Th 


( » all persons of subversive action. 
S.526, to create a National Science 

tw ion 

4 Jil, 


H. R. 3682, tc continue Federal assist- 
nee to schools overcrowded by war-in- 
1 enrollments. The final amount 
approved by Congress was $2,500,000. 
Part of this will be allocated to school 
( ricts on basis of enroliment. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
‘tend my appreciation to you and to 
my fellow colleagues. You prt 

» activities of the House in a m 
that drew the respect and fri 
of the entire membership an 
f tly to the success of the se 
wish to express my feeling of § 
and admiration for the Republic 
ership of the H CHARLIE 

nd Les ARENDs did a fine job. 


iations formed during tl on will 
e long remembered 

My work on the Public Lands Commit- 
tee with assignments On the pub- 


lic lands, mines and mining, irrigation 
and reclamation, and Insular Affairs 
subcommittees has been most enjoyable. 
The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
Passed my bill, H. R. 1584, to authorize 
an appropriation of $150,000 to cons:ruct 
& Museum at Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
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tion at Pocatello, Idaho. The Public this will be pow 
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Table 2 shows how Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
n 1 Co. sales to Hope Natural Gas Co. 
would result in increases of $1,238,287 to 
consumers in Ohio, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vani Other | old by Tenn e Gas & 
Transm n Co, to the United Fuel Gas Co., 
of Ohio, would ccst Ohio consumers an ad- 
dit ial $1,544,£93 

The total inc ses to consumers on gas 


of T n e Gas & Transmission and cf 
Ke ucky-West Virginia G Co. under the 
} 





posed prcvailing-field-price formula of 
t! notural-gas amendments is shown at 
more than $4.500.000, nearly $5,000 000 
TABLE 1 Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Co.— 

G ul y 1946, and increase resulting 


from 15 cents field price 





A¢ | Ine 
M ( t ) 
cut ect ( imers 
r i witiiit 
j h & West Vir 
(; 7 ee below *3, 118, 169 $1, 568 7 
] (i & Electric 
( Ken ) 4, 657, 091 
( } tsvilles Ky 178, 038 
( Prestonsburg, Ky.| 116, 568 
\ 1 Natural Gas Co 1 172 
] nd Gas Cor 7°, 412 
i Oo, 72 
l ! es to other gas 
I 28, 649, 176 1, 947, 27 
] il sales | 65,624 | 4, 45% 
I i Se eee | 77. 402 252 
Total gas sales eceee.| 28, 842, 202 1, 956, @80 
Pittsburch & West Virginia 
( Co.. sales to other gas 
utilit 
Equitable Gas Ce 27,631,917 | = 1,385, 64 
Monongahela Power Co 4, SO, 208 | oo 
Sundry utilitie | 85, 833 | 4, 304 
lotal 29, 042, 053 | 1, 456, 358 
Residential and commercisl | 
| | 649, 3249 | 32, 563 
Industrial sales 1, SSS, S64 79, 676 
rota vie 31, 280, 266 1, 568, 597 


Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Co.—Gas sales, year 1946 


’ Total in 
sales, M crease to 
cubie feet | consumers 


Sales to other cas utilities 


HHope Natural Gas Co 
State of Ohio (33 per 
fen 21, 084, 164 | $656, 202. 35 
State of Pennsylvania 
10 percent 11, 934, 432 371, 486. 24 
State of New York 
(17 percent) 6, 762, 845 210, 508. 86 


Total, Hope Natural 
or 





Ga ) 39, 781, 441 |1, 238, 287. 45 
United Fuel Gas Co 
te of Ohio . 49, 630, 695 1, 544, 893. 03 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co | 909, 159 28, 314. 50 
Louisville Gas & Electric | | 
Co | 3,676,465 | 114, 426. 53 
Kentucky Natural Gas | | 
Cor | 1, 282, 104 39, 909. 96 
Tennessee Natural Gas | 
Lit 350, 957 11, 205. 9 
Sundry ies Pennsyl- 
vant, itucky, West | 
Virginia, and Tennessee. __..| 617, 206 19, 205. 92 
rotal ras sales... ----| 96, 257, 130 | 2, 996, 243. 34 


Message to Congress Announcing the 
Signing of the Atlantic Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1947 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 








serting the message to Congress by the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
which he announced the signing of the 
so-called Atlantic Charter: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Over a week ago I held several important 
conferences at cea with the British Prime 
Minister. Because of the factor of safety to 
British, Canadian, and American ships, and 
their personnel, no prior anncuncement of 
these meetings could properly be made. 

At the close, a public statement by the 
Prime Minister and the President was made. 
I quote it for the information of the Con- 
gress and for the record: 

“The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, repre- 
senting His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kinesdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by officials 
of their two Governments, including hich- 
ranking cfficers of their military, naval, and 
air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of mu- 
nitions of war, as provided by the Lease-Lend 
Act. for the armed forces of the United 
States, and for those countries actively en- 
gaced in resisting aggression, has been fur- 
ther examined. 

“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply 
of the British Government, has joined in 
these conferences. He is going to procecd to 
Washington to discuss further details with 
appropriate officials of the United States 
Government. These conferences will also 
cover the supply problems of the Soviet 
Union 

“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina- 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following 
joint declaration: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His 
Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom, being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles in 
the national policies of their respective coun- 
tries on which they base their hopes for a 
better future for the world. 

“First, their countrics seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do net accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and sccial security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 
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“Eighth, they believe that all of the na. 
tions of the world, for realistic as well a 
spiritual reasons, must come to the aband 
ment of the use of force. Since no fu 
peace can ke maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by 1 
tions which threaten, or may threa 
eagzressicn outside of their frontiers, th 
believe, pending the establishment of gq 
wider and permanent system of general se. 
curity, that the disarmament of such na 
tions is essential. They will likewise aiq 
and encourage all other practicable measur 
which will lighten for peace-loving peo} 
the crushing burden of armamenis 

“(Signed) FraNKiin D. ROOSEVELT 
“(Signed) WINSTON S. CHURCHILL.” 





The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined, through the Lena- 
Lease Act, on the national policy of Ameri- 
can aid to the democracies which East and 
West are waging war against dictatorships, 
the military and naval conversations at these 
meetings made clear gains in furthering the 
efiectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and I are 
arranging for conferences with the Soviet 
Union to aid it in its defense against the at- 
tack made by the principal aggressor of the 
mcdcrn world—Germaeny. 

Finally, the declaration of principles at 
this time presents a goal which is worth 
while for our type of civilization to seek. It 
s so clear-cut that it is difficult to oppose in 
any major particular without automatically 
admitting a willingness to accept compro- 
mise with nazism; or to agree to a world 
peace which would give to nazism domina- 
tion over large numbers of conquered na- 
tions. Inevitably such a peace would be a 
gift to nazism to take breath—armed 
breath—for a second war to extend the con- 
trol over Europe and Asia, to the American 
Hemisphere itself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to Call at- 
tention once more to the utter lack of va- 
lidity of the spoken or written word of the 
Nazi government. 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out 
that the declaration of principles includes, 
of necessity, the world need for freedom of 
religion and freedom of information. No so- 
ciety of the world organized under the an- 
nounced principles could survive without 
these freedoms which are a part of the whole 
freedom for which we strive. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 21, 1941. 





America Is God’s Last Chance To Make 
a World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under gen- 
eral leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following address that I de- 
livered at the fifty-sixth annual meeting 
and dinner of the Pennsylvania Scoich- 
Irish Society in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., on March 7, 
1947: 

Mr. SHort. Mr. President, members of the 
Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society, my fel- 
low countrymen, and friends from across the 
sea, it is true my name is DEwey fnort, but 
I am no more responsible for my name than 
I am my birth. I was consulted about 
neither. 1 just happened to be born a few 
days before the battie of Manila Bay, in 1698, 
when all the proud parents in America named 
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s. dogs rses, and kid Dewey.” 
part about me, r y. 1 
ran her came f il 
1 ¢ 





because 

a + } s from east Tenn ee and 
Long rls from southeastern Kentucky 
d into Mi uri in 1849, before the 
st of my mother’s people 

1d with a sprinkle of 





h n them; and when those 
‘t boys married those four Long gir] 
1 me there was nothing ort in 
he familie: 


ppened to be No. 8 in a brood of 10 


little slow in 





I finally “ n these 
years of priorit of ceill nd of 
on of production, I have often 

ked a benign and benevolent provi- 


that they did not have codes in effect 

1 I was born, or I never would have ar- 

i at all {Laughter.] Or had I been 
heaven knows Henry Wallace or some 
- brain truster or cock-eyed New Dealer 

ld have knocked me in the 
1 me under. [Laughter.] 


head or 





is good for a hillbilly from the Ozarks 
in southwestern Missouri, to come to 

i ide!phia, this cradle of liberty, this 
that is a source of inspiration to all 


ericans, a city of brotherly love and sis- 
y affection, as I have found on occasion 
ighter.| And difficult as it is for Mem- 
f Congress in these trying times to run 
from Washington, it is a wonderful 
ef to escape that madhouse even for a 
lo evening, because it is about the only 
ne asylum on earth that is run by its own 
nmates. [Laughter.] 
Gentlemen, America has recently emerged 
ym the two most brutal, cruel, and devas- 
ting wars in history; there is yet no per- 
who can even approximately calculate 
he millions of lives lost in this recent global 
nflict, or the hundreds of billions of dol- 
rs of the world’s wealth that was blown up 
n smoke and powder. We do know what it 
t our own country. We suffered, for the 
triumph and victory we won in both Europe 
nd Asia, more than a million casualties 
Nearly 300,000 of the finest young men of 
America, the flower of our manhood, gave 
their last full measure of devotion. Seven 
indred and fifty thousand of their comrades 
ve returned home with arms and legs blown 
eyes put out, hope killed in their breasts, 
and, what is worse, the light gone out of their 
rains—mcre shadows of men they once were 
‘might have been—and as the ranking ma- 
rity member on the newly-merged Com- 
littee of the Armed Services it has been my 
i but necessary mission to visit many of 
1ese human wrecks in our hospitals and 
ylyms, many of them neurotics who will 
nd the rest of their days in psychopathic 
rds. And in addition to a million men, a 
nillion casualties, we had thrust upon our 
bac the astronomical and almost incom- 
hensible sum of $260,000,000,000 of na- 
nal debt which your great-grandchildren 
vill be paying long after you have gone and 
re perhaps forgotten. 
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I do not know how kindly they are going 
fee] toward our generation for the horrible 

s that we have bequeathed them. You 

Vv and I know that even though the shoot- 
I rly 2 years ago in Europe, and 
re than 18 months ago in Japan, treaties 
ist still be written and peace is still to be 
secured. 

Are we not in 


of victory that will flow like sand be- 
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I was > of Membe of Con- 
I ( ders! 4 month be- 
> ) Gern y to visit th 
€ ble car env 1, Nordh 
Dac u, Be i Oswie n and ot! 
W 1 f three entioned You 
can ric E f cularly the 
Reich Mann ) 1 Ludwigshaver 
do e ithine from Dar it through 
B ( to ] 
Dure l through tl Ruhr ssen d 
Dortmund, practically ever city in Ger- 
man Hamburg, Be I Leipz Dresden 
Hanover, Cc ] K ruhe, Stuttgart, 
Munich, Re isbur und with the single ex- 
ce} n of Heidelbe re I spent a very 


interesting and | I year following the 
World War h the exception of that 





old university town of ily 80,000 popula- 
tion, and which had! I ary value, prac- 
ticaliy every city in Germany has been blown 





to bi ind laid wast 

The satellite countries of the Nazis that 
were raped and plundered, likewise are noth- 
ing but a heap of rats, rubble lin, such 
as Hitler promis Millions of ragged, starv- 
ing disillusioned people, with faith gone out 
of their eyes, and with hope dead in the 
breasts, are wandering nig] throughout 
every country of pe like nomads, with 
nowhere to lay their heads. Ah, that conti- 
nent is sick; it is sad 











Last fall with five of my colleagues of the 
Subcommittee on Aviation, I flew 38,000 miles 
in 40 days, all the way from Alaska to Aus- 
tralia, spending a week in Japan, a week in 
China, a few days in Korea, in the Philip- 
pines, and over to Bangkok, in Siam, down to 
Australia, out over those vast stretches of Pa- 
cific, visiting the bases and islands that we 
had captured at such an enormous expense 
in both men and money. 

We witnessed in Japan what we had seen 
previously in Europe, the Yokohama-Tokyo 
area with 10,000,000 people, larger than New 
York or London, absolutely gutted by fire, 
many square miles of factories silent, a forest 
of smokeless chimneys, literally burned up 
and burned down 

Just as in Germany, with its Heidelberg, so 
in Japan, with the exception of Kyoto, every 
city of any size or significance—Kobe, Na- 
goya, Nagasaki, Hiroshima, Osaka, Yoko- 
hama—absolutely laid waste; China, torn 
asunder by civil war, a puzzle which no man 
can solve, and which I feel will continue to 
suffer bloodshed and strife for many, many 








years to come; India, seething with revolt 
and rebellion; Palestine, a keg of dynamite 
Trieste, the hot spot in Europe, with 1 
British division, 1 American div n, and 11 





Yugoslav divisions of Tito’s men, equipped 
with American wea} s which we extended 
our Russia Allie under l 





the hot spot in Asia, Lieutenant General 
H _ ¥ 1 4 ) Ame ns keeping the 

uth half or agricultur ¢ of that 
tra d ef i 00 hig] 
trained, well-eq ped I ying 
northe di l } l i i ¢ - 
t i ¢ 1 ween 
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day flew non pn from Honolulu to Wash- 
ton, D. C., in 14'4 hours and the next day 
boy flew from California to New York in 
6h t we are going to have to learn 
to get with ie another, Parson |address- 
it I Riddle|, whether we want to or not 
{Applause.| Because the remotest spot— 
the remotest spot on earth—is only a few 
hours f ou, brothe just a few hours— 
and you know, up there they have got a lot 

f tricks; it is a two-way heaven 
I was impressed at Fairbanks, Alaska, where 


hundreds of our American bombers and fight- 
ers were flown by the Russians over into 
Siberia; I could not keep from feeling that if 


the Russians could come over and fly our 
American-made planes from Fairbanks to 
Siberia, and on to the eastern European 
front, those same boys could fly those same 
planes, o1 me of their own, back to Fair- 
banks 


I haven't discussed Russia. We hear a 
illy and idle talk about that count! 
Of course, you will hear most of the great 
problems solved by pecp'e who know noth- 
ing about them—just as we did during the 
wal the greatest generals, you know, are the 
armchair strategists. I don’t see how in the 
world we ever won the war with Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Devers, Patton, Patch, “Bull” Halsey, 
Nimitz, MacArthur, and those guys. You 
hear a lot of talk today by diplomats in the 
pullman smoking rooms and at the bar. Well, 
I have been farther back under the barn 
hunting eggs than a lot of them have been 
away from home |laughter|, but when I 
want to get educated all I do is go in and 
sit down. I don't like this talk of inevita- 
bility of war with Russia. It was my privi- 
lege to go all over European Russia back in 
1931. The Russian people pcssess many ad- 
mirable qualities. All they have known for 
centuries is hardship, torture, and murder 
They have lived under the yoke of oppres- 
sion and the heel of tyranny; they are tough, 
and they are hard-boiled cookies. [Laughter.| 

I am going to do my best to get along with 
them. I can imagine no greater tragedy to 
mankind than armed conflict between the 
two most powerful nations on God's earth 
today, Soviet Russia and the United States 
of America. And yet, having said that, with 
the help we have given and continue to ex- 
tend them, I want to issue this warning, that 
we cannot bury our heads in the sand like 
an ostrich and ignore stark reality, and 
hesitate to face naked facts unpleasant as 
those facts may be. I believe the time has 
long since passed when we should continue 
to appease Russia [applause], or coddle her, 
or pamper her. [Applause]. 

I am a Missouri Republican; Jimmie 
Byrnes; is a South Carolina Democrat; but 
Jimmie Byrnes’ foreign policy is 100 percent 
right, and it should have the backing of all 
American people regardless of party. I hope 
that George Marshall will follow that policy 
as it has been supported by both United 
States Senators TomM CONNALLY, a Texas 
Democrat, and ARTHUR VANDENBERG, a Michi- 
gan Republican, because politics stops at the 
water's edge. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt both 
promised at the height of the war, in order 
to secure the cooperation and the help of 
the people in the conquered countries, that 
when the war was Over their territorial in- 
tegrity would be respected, that they would 
allow the little peoples in the little countries 
to decide for themselves, without outside 
interference, without pressure from abroad, 
each nation and each people would be al- 
lowed to determine through free, open elec- 
tions the kind of government that they 
should have. That was a promise. That 
is why thousands of them risked their necks 
in those conquered countries to bring about 
the final victory, and yet, before the capitu- 
lation of Germany we found our powerful 
ally swallowing several of these small na- 


tions. What in the name of God would 
Russia have done at Stalingrad without 
American help? We gave $39,000,000,0U0 in 
lend-lease to Britain, over eleven billion to 
Russia; we were glad to do it. They fought 
valiantly and gloriously, but this war was 
won not merely on the firing front; it was also 
won on the home front. It was the indus- 
trial output and productive capacity of 
America that largely won this war, and 
George Marshall, Doug MacArthur, and Ike 
Eisenhower, all of them, have told me that 
and have volunteered it—volunteered it. 
That is what won the war—production in 
our factories, in our mines, on our farms, and 
in our forests. 

Before Germany capitulated, what hap- 
pened? This powerful Ally, Russia, seized a 
big hunk of Finland; she gobbled up all of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, Bucovina, 
Bessarabia, Ruthenia, the eastern half of 
Poland, and East Prussia. She demands an 
outlet into the Mediterranean or the Persian 
Gulf. She threatens Turkey, she browhbeats 
Iran; and seizes Azerbaijan, the northern 
province, the richest oil fields on the face of 
God’s earth That is what she has been 
doing in Europe. 

And her fifth columns, boring from within, 
in both France and Italy, have carried every- 
thing off that could be carried, from Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania—every Balkan country with the ex- 
ception of Greece. 

And what about her expansion in Asia? 
She came into that war 3 days before Japan 
surrendered. Japan had sued for pesce with 
us through the Russians, but the Russians 
never advised us about it. They had sued 
for peace after we had absolutely blasted 
their cities and devasted their country, be- 
fore ever dropping bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Everybody knows that we won 
that Pacific war almost single-handedly. 
The Australians helped us, but you know and 
I know that it was MacArthur, and Kenny, 
and LeMay, Nimitz, and Halsey, and Kincaid; 
Spruance and Hodge, and Eichelberger; who 
traveled all the way from far off Australia, 
up from Guadalcanal, Leyte, Iwo, Okinawa, 
through the gateway into Tokyo. Three days 
before peace was signed, and after the atom 
bombs were dropped, the Russians joined us 
in that Asiatic conflict, having refused us 
for all those years when we were giving her 
the very instruments whereby to save her 
own neck at Stalingrad—having refused us 
bases whereby we could have won the war 
much sooner, Russia comes in, and why? 
Was it to pick off the Kuriles—all of them— 
the south half of Sakhalin, the northern half 
of Korea? She controls Outer Mongolia. She 
has raped Manchuria, and what she could 
not carry off, she has wantonly and deliber- 
ately destroyed, furnishing some of our 
Chinese Communist friends with American- 
made weapons. 

Well, it is all right to trust God, but we 
had better keep our powder dry. [Applause.| 
Speak softly but carry a big stick. How are 
we going to do that in this troubled and un- 
certain world, and it is troubled and uncer- 
tain; it is sad and sick and sorely afflicted; 
it is wounded. Our British friends bear an 
almost unbearable burden, their Empire tot- 
tering. I have no quarrel with any foreign 
government that any country has if the peo- 
ple are free to choose it. We have our own. 
We love it. We have grown great under it. 
If Britain wants to nationalize or socialize 
her industries, if she wants state socialism, 
she is welcome to it. I do not think we 
should be called upon to finance it, however. 
[Applause. ] 

If Russia wants communism, God knows 
she is welcome to it. I saw a lot of it. If I 
liked it better than what we have here, I 
would have stayed there. Sometimes I think 
maybe I should be a Communist, because 


I have nothing and am willing to share it 
with anybody. [Applause.| ; 

We are going to have to stay strong, I 
have served on the Military Affairs Commit. 
tee for the past 14 years, since 2 years aft 
I went to Congress, but let me tell you th 
the defense of a country does not depe¢ 
altogether upon a strong army, or a supe! 
lative navy, or a superior air force. The fir 
line of defense of any country is its financia) 
solvency, not masses of men but a sound 
economy. That is what is going to defend 
America. 

The President signed the budget for $37.- 
500,000,000, 2 years after the war ended, or 
the shooting stopped—thirty-seven and one- 
half billions, four times as much as our pre- 
War peacetime budget. You know and I 
know—you don't have to be a Scotchman or 
an Irishman—you know what we need, really, 
is more Scotch thrift and more Irish wit. 
[| Laughter. | 

You know as well as I do that a nation is 
no different from an individual. Neither 
can continue to spend more money than it 
takes in without running into serious dif- 
ficulty; and yet, since 1933, for fourteen long 
years we have ended every single fiscal year, 
on June 39, in the red. Even before we be- 
came involved in this last global conflict, our 
national debt was tripled from 1933 to Pear] 
Harbor in 1941. It was increased from 
twenty-two to sixty-six billions of dollars by 
deficit financing, b™ piling up a huge national 
debt, plastering a mortgage upon your chil- 
dren and their children. 

Now, the war cost us a million casualties, 
Mr. President; it has left us with this $260,- 
000,000,000 of debt, but on VJ-day we had in 
this country the two fundamental, essential 
ingredients for prosperity. Due to the short- 
ages of war, due to the fact that all our ef- 
forts were poured into the making of ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, and munitions, because 
they were immediately needed to overcome 
the imminent peril, the American people, of 
course, could not buy the goods we ordi- 
narily had in peacetime, and when Japan 
surrendered we had the biggest pent-up de- 
mand for goods we had had in all our his- 
tory—large amounts of durable goods, can- 
sumer goods—houses, radios, automobiles 
refrigerators, electrical appliances, food, and 
all kinds of nylon hose, or what have you? 
White shirts! [Laughter.] You can’t buy 
one of those things yet. 

We had the best domestic market on earth, 
a pent-up demand for goods, and along with 
that we had the greatest purchasing power 
ever in our history or the history of any peo- 
ple in any country on the face of the earth. 
Due to the extraordinarily high wartime 
wages, due to the accumulated savings, Gov- 
ernment bonds, insurance policies, bank de- 
posits, we had both the demand for goods 
and the money with which to buy them, and 
the people were not only willing to buy, but 
eager, just foolish to buy, willing to pay three 
or four times its worth for nearly everything 
they wanted. By every rule of the game, you 
don’t have to be one of the hot-dog boys or 
Felix Frankfurter, from Hahvahd, which I 
once attended—I don't always admit that— 
or you don't have to go to Oxford—which I 
did for a year, suh—you don’t have to be a 
New Deal economist, to know that by every 
rule of the game we should have entered im- 
mediately or shortly after VJ-day upon an 
era of unprecedented production and un- 
paralleled prosperity, but for over a year we 
were bogged down in our reconversion pro- 
gram. And you know why. Because of a 
whole series of strikes, first the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, then the steel strike, the 
Electrical Union Workers strike, then the 
coal strike, and finally the rail strike that 
crippled our transportation and tied us up 
into a hard knot, brought about Nation-wide 
industrial and commercial paralysis. We had 
over 107,000,000 man-days lost due to strikes 
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ver wrecks if it ever fails, if it is ever 

de oyed, it will be from within, and not 
We can cut that budget without weakening 
any national detense Don't let them 
kid vou at all on that score. Listening to a 
] f blatherskites over the radio and in the 
pre these columnists and commentators, 
make you sick. They don't know what they 
re talkir tbout There is over eleven bil- 
in the budget f the Armed Services, 

nd in the unexpended balances they have on 
d, it gives them almost seventeen billions. 
Now, I don’t think that Boston or New 
York or Philadelphia is going to be bom- 
barded soon by the Greek Navy. I just can- 
picture the Bulgarian hordes running 


over the plains of Texas. I know that our 
British brothers—and we are blood cousins 
nd that is the reason we can quarrel and 


fuss with each other; we are too darn much 
like |laughter}|—but they are our cousins, 
and in spite of our differences, they are our 
real friends. Canada and Australia are not 
going to attack us; they are with us in spirit, 
im, purpose, and everything else. I am 


ure that Germany and Japan are not going 
to be an immediate threat. |Laughter.| 

I know that Russia has almost limitless 

tential possibilities; but you ought to see 
Russia The Nazi hordes swept over them. 
That country is so weak and the people are so 
war-worn and weary, I don’t think the Rus- 
sian people want to fight anybody. Of 
course, you have about 40 men over there 
who will do anything on earth to establish 
world-wide communism, They will resort to 
every device of trickery and lie to accom- 
plish their purpose, because the end justifies 
the means That is fundamental in their 
ideology. But it is going to take Russia 25 
years to rebuild her cities. Russia is not go- 
ing to attack us soon. 

We want to keep strong and maintain 
our Army and Navy and Air Force. I had a 
brother in England with that Eighth Air 
Force. He helped drop some of those eggs, 
and he did a pretty good job. 

I made a flight with John Sullivan down 
to San Juan to witness the maneuvers of the 
Atlantic Fleet; but let me tell you, brother, 
we had better cut the cost of government to 
the bone and discharge the army of political 
parasites who have their noses in the feed- 
bag Clean them from the trough [ap- 
plause|—put our own house in order. We 
cannot forever go on with deficit financing; 
monetizing of the Federal debt must stop, 
not next year, but now. 

Yes, Lincoln, you are right. If we are 
ever destroyed it will be from within and not 
from without. I do not fear our being at- 
tacked and destroyed soon by any foreign 
power. I do fear—I do fear some of the 
weaknesses Within. 

Edwin Markham, the greatest poet of our 
generation, who died only a few years ago, 
wrote these words long before the last war. 
He must have had Lincoln’s words in mind 
wher: he wrote: 


“IT fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and school and citadel and shrine. 
I fear the worm of fraud, 

The fatted worm of ease, 

And all the crawling progeny of these. 

I fear the vermin 

That shall honeycomb the walls and towers 
Of State in unsuspecting hours.” 


We have vermin, we have rats; we have 
them down at Washington; we are getting 
rid of them; but we have a lot of house- 
cleaning yet todo. I+ will require more than 
a stiff broom, too. You need a pitchfork 


and a scoop shovel to clean out that mess. 
Yes, Mr. Lincoln, great emancipator, you 
were right when you said, “We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose this last best hope of 
earth.” 
America is God's last chance to make a 
{|The members rise and applaud.] 


world, 


Address of Senator Jose Gomez Sparza 
of the Mexican Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1947 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House here- 
tofore obtained, I place in the Recorp 
the speech of greeting delivered by Sen- 
ator Jose Gomez Sparza on the occasion 
of our recent visit to Mexico in con- 
nection with the hoof-and-mouth-dis- 
ease program. Though we went down to 
observe first-hand the progress of the 
campaign against the disease and to 
obtain a first-hand study of the problem 
which lies ahead, I think the committee 
accomplished something more which was 
not on the agenda. The need for confi- 
dence between the Mexican officials, and 
the Mexican and American sides of the 
Commission in charge of the work, is of 
the utmost importance. That confi- 
dence was enhanced, I think, by the visit 
of the committee to Mexico, and par- 
ticularly by the sympathetic under- 
standing which the Mexican people 
found in Dr. GILLIE, who acted as chair- 
man, and by the fact that they looked 
on him as an authority because of his 
training and experience. In various in- 
terviews with Mexican reporters, they 
often described him as the “tall, white- 
haired man of science” who “punctuates 
his words by pointing for emphasis with 
the stem of his pipe.” His frank and 
kindly manner was a good compliment 
to the same sincere and open frankness 
of the Mexican Secretary of Agriculture, 
Sr. Nazario Ortiz Garza. 

Before leave taking, we were graciously 
invited to appear before the Permanent 
Commission of the Mexican Congress; a 
Commission composed of Mexican sen- 
ators and representatives who act during 
the interim between the sessions of the 
two Houses. On that occasion, we were 
addressed by Senator Jose Gomez Spar- 
za, speaking for the chairman of the 
commission. The speech of Senator 
Sparza, which I have translated, is as 
follows: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR JOSE GOMEZ SPARZA OF THE 
MEXICAN CONGRESS 


Senator Sparza. Senator Thye, distin- 
guished Representatives Gillie, Anderson, 
Miller, Bramblett, Fernandez, and Worley, 
Senator and Col. Carlos I. Serrano, president 
of the Permanent Commission of the Con- 
gress of the Union, and the members of said 
commission, I have the distinct pleasure and 
high honor of greeting you and through you 
the great and noble people of the United 
States of America. 

From this tribune of the Mexican Parlia- 
ment, which represents for us the highest ex- 
pression of national representative authority, 
please accept, honorable Representatives, the 
most cordial welcome tendered you sincerely 
by all the people of Mexico. 

Accept it, please, as the homage rendered 
to you by a nation which has pursued a long 
and cruel road in quest of independence and 
freedom. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Never has the good-neighbor policy bee; 
made so patent as in the last few months 
which have elapsed up to this hour, 

This is not a diplomacy of gilded phrases 
but rather of effective action and realistic 
cooperation. 

Two free nations working together duri 
the tragedies of war, continue now close} 
united in peace. This is fully demonstrated 
by the object of your presence here on Mex. 
ican soil. 

I, who had the singular privilege of tray. 
eling with you in your visit through Mexican 
territory, observed with full satisfaction the 
interest and the desire of your committee to 
comprehend thoroughly the grave national 
situation brought about by the existence of 
the hoof-and-mouth disease in this country. 

I saw you at Queretaro and Celaya, at Mor- 
oleon and Salvatierra, at Sahuayo and Jiquil- 
pan, directing all your faculties and attention 
to the problem, not as the accountant who 
audits minutely every account in the hope 
of finding some error in addition or sub- 
traction in the rendering of reports, but as 
the loyal friend who tries in all good faith to 
assist in the solution of a collossal problem, 
difficult to resolve. 

For that dignity and graciousness with 
which you treat us and which we hope the 
Mexican people deserve, please accept, dis- 
tinguished Representatives, our sincere ex- 
pressions of affection and gratitude. 

His Excellency, President Truman has 
heretofore won the hearts of the Mexican 
people by his visit to the tomb of the boy 
scout heroes of '47. 

His Excellency, President Aleman, with his 
recognized ability as a statesman, has here- 
tofore visited Washington and reaffirmed for- 
ever the close unity existing between the two 
nations. 

And now you, distinguished Representa- 
tives, in turn are advancing to the greater 
honor and glory of our two countries along 
the same path of friendship which will un- 
doubtedly redound to the profit and good 
will of both nations. 

The President of the Mexican Congress, 
Colonel and Senator Carlos I. Serrano, salutes 
you and through you the Congress of the 
American Union—and we pray that you con- 
vey our greetings and best wishes to all the 
Members of the Congress of the United States. 





As Congress Winds Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I present 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial titled “As Congress 
Winds Up,” which appeared in the Daily 
Times published in Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
on Friday, July 18, 1947: 


AS CONGRESS WINDS UP 


A heat-debilitated membership begins this 
week end to wind up this session of the 
Eightieth Congress. Senators and Represent- 
atives are perhaps as tired as their collars are 
wilted by the fierce summer humidity of the 
National Capital. They will welcome relaxa- 
tion and the opportunity to sound out their 
constituencies on public opinion, 

Principal items yet to be rushed through 
concern appropriations for the next fiscal 
year. For it must be borne in mind that 
while the fiscal year of the Federal Govern- 
ment begins on July 1, only 1 of the 12 
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new housing legislation, the Mi ur 
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isures f h President Truman has 
d four b s, and the St, Lawrence 
terway and power project 
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rtant and there may be regret that the 


1947 session of the Eightieth Congress did 





t find time or inclination for definite deci- 
( them. On the other hand, the 

of controversial legislation which 

been passed, either to become law or 

f Preside ial vetoes, has been unusually 
re, Further, as to the undecided items 


enumerated above, it is quite possible that 
me require time for additional considera- 
We may expect a more determined 


yn these after our national 








id at 





s have studied the public mi 2. 
At any rate, we c: t by any means label 
this as a do-nothing Congress. Under the 
circumstances, with Republicans in control 





r the first time in 16 years, with a Chief 
Executive of the opposing political faith, with 
both major political organizations studying 
every move with an eye to the 1948 elections, 
rkable that as much concrete ac- 
complishment was actually obtained. It is 

lso worthy of notice that the first Congress 
to operate under the provisions of the 
La Follette-Monroney Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 was apparently benefited 
by the reforms. Committees worked harder, 
there was better stream lining of effort, al- 
tered composition of committees gave greater 
fficiency, and the entire program of the 
Congress was handled in a more systematic 
manner. 

Problems were solved; other problems re- 
main. But this session made fine headway 
and we are justified in the expectation of 
further progress next year. Certainly, too, 
this was not by any means a rubber-stamp 
Congress of the type we had so long. This 
third branch of our National Government 
has regained its independence and the Nation 
is to be congratulated therefor. 











Report on the Work and Activities of the 
House Committee on Agriculture for the 
First Session of the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
close of the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, I desire to make a report cOv- 
ering the work and activities of the 
House Committee on Agric 
ing the first session. 
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At the outset I desire to commend 
the members of the committee for their 


I 
hard \ rk nak nm inter ho } 
lara WOrkK and Keen interest on tne ieg- 





islative p ils ttee 
in conne ‘TION r 5 De 
committees in char esti- 
ations and t he ym- 
mittee on iong- pol- 
icy 

During the ion, 120 bills and reso- 
lutions we I rred to the committee 
f¢ consideratior The full committee 
and legislative bcommittees held hear- 
ings, some of them quite lengthy, on 29 
of these bills The full committee re- 
ported 22 bills, not counting cases where 


Similar House and Senate bills were re- 
ported. Of these 22 bills, 16 passed both 
the House and the Senate and have been 
enacted into law; one passed both the 
House and the Senate and was vetoed 
by the President and another was pocket 
vetoed; two passed the House and are 
now pending in the Senate; two are still 
on the House Calendar. In addition, the 
committee reported and the House 
passed House Resolution 276. 


HEARINGS ON LONG-TIME AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


The committee also spent considerable 
time in a study of long-time agricultural 
policy and conducted quite extensive 
hearings thereon. These hearings began 
on April 21 with the appearance of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, and covered 19 days. During 
the course of the hearings, the commit- 
tee heard representatives of all of the 
great national farm organizations, 
spokesmen for the processors and dis- 
tributors of agricultural commodities, in- 
dependent public organizations such as 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the proponents and sponsors of 
various detailed agricultural programs, 
and others. 

These hearings on long-time agricul- 
tural policy have been devoted primarily 
to a search for a sound national agricul- 
tural policy which could serve as the 
basis for a long-range legislative pro- 
gram. 

In order to enable the committee to 
secure the viewpoint of the men and 
women on the farms in various agricul- 
tural sections of the country, it is 
planned to conduct a field trip through- 
out the country during the congressional 
recess. This will be preceded by a week 
or ten days of hearings in Washington, 
at which time the committee will hear 
the Secretary of Agriculture submit de- 
tailed studies and plans for a long-time 
program This will supplement the 
stateinent previously made by the Secre- 


i 
l 


tary. In addition, the committee will at 
this time hear further general witnesses 
who were unable to appear during the 
congressional session 

The hearings throughout the country 


} 


will be held in all of the principal agri- 


cultural sections in order that the mem- 


bers of the committee may become fa- 
miliar fi! hé j Vltn the pal ular 
problems of « h area and region. On 
this field trip, the committee will not only 
conduct formal hearings, but will make 
in effort t« t < on the farms for a 
first-hand 
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ties d he s n would be complete 
without » tl p i work of 
the )¢ Y € which \ ppolr a 
to VE various em nev situa- 
Li¢ l reports otf tnese sub¢ 
tees were mely and informat 
were l received by the ib 
press 

The Subcommittee on Food Shortage 
of which Hon. AuGusT H. ANDRESEN Was 
chairn made three reports during the 
session—one on the su lation, 
dated February 1, 1947: one on the food 
ituation, dated July 26, 194 ind one 
on potato surpluses and prevention of 
wastage on July 30, 1947 

The Subcommittee on Fertilizer, of 
which Hon. ANTON J. JOHNSON was chair- 
man, made a report on 1947 fertilizer 


supplies on February 10, 1947 
The Subcommittee on Fur, of which 
Hon. Kem F. Murray was ch 
eport entitled “The Fur Situa- 





The Subcommittee on Foot and Mouth 
Disease, of which Hon. GEorGE W. GIL- 
LIE was chairman, made a report on July 
17, 1947, entitled “The Campaign Against 
Foot and Mouth Disease This report 
covered the trip of the subcommittee to 
Mexico, on which tripit was a 
by other Members of the House and 
Senate 

he Subcommittee on Cotton, of which 
Hon. ANTON J. JOHNSON was chairman, 
conducted extensive studies and hearings 
ted 
y in 






on the economic problems conr 
with cotton and agriculture general 
, 


the cotton-producing area 


SUMMARIES OF THE PROVISIONS OF BILLS 
REPORTED 
For the information of Members of the 
House and others who may be interested, 
there is submitted the following sum- 
mary of the provisions of each of the 
16 bills reported by the committee which 
have passed both Houses and have been 
signed by the President 
ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
H. R. 1819, PUBLIC LAW 
Shortly after the committee assembled 
for its first meeting, it was faced with a 
situation which threatened the welfare 
of the livestock industry, and indeed the 
whole agricultural economy of the con- 
tinent That was the outbreak of the 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. Not 
since an outbreak in California was 


eradicated in 1929 has this continent 
known this dread livestock urge, but 
the memories of American farmers still 
retain the disastrous consequences of the 
outbreak in 1914 which spread from Chi- 
cago to Oregon on the west and N York 
or ne ea 
Fortunately, the committee numbered 
n I en De! in I { I I 
y I \ e! ed in pra i- 
ry medicine, Grorce W. Grtuie, of In- 
diana He was appointed ¢ in of 
OULD na, me I ( to It 
i nn Lee I Oo! f to 
eff t I Y | ‘ ’ T } i 1 il] 
H. R. 1819) ¢ ( r f 
of A ultu cooper G 
€ nt of Mex j n of 
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this disease. In the House all after the 
enacting clause in this bill was sub- 
stituted for S. 568 and became Public 
Law No. 8. 

The only known method of eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease is to kill and 
bury all infected and exposed animals 
and to thoroughly disinfect all exposed 
premises. The act, Public Law 8, author- 
izes this Government to participate in a 
joint-eradication program with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. Pursuant to that 
act there has been established in Mexico 
the joint United States-Mexican Com- 
mission for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Since there is no known 
cure for this disease and since it is so 
contagious, the only way the livestock 
of the United States can be protected is 
to eliminate the virus entirely from the 
North American continent. This is the 
plan of battle adopted pursuant to this 
legislation. Beginning at the northern 
edge of the infection in Mexico, the pur- 
pose is to interpose a barrier between the 
diseased area and this country, then by 
killing and burying infected animals to 
drive the disease southward and east- 
ward until the disease has been com- 
pletely eradicated. 

If, as it now appears, this program is 
successful in preventing the introduc- 
tion of the virus into the United States, 
the Congress, by its prompt and effective 
action, will have saved the livestock in- 
dustry and the farmers of this country 
untold millions of dollars and will have 
protected the meat supply of the Nation. 
FARM LABOR SUPPLY PROGRAM EXTENSION, H. R. 

2102, PUBLIC LAW 40 

The farm labor supply program which 
was established during the war to obtain 
for farmers the necessary labor, both 
foreign and domestic, in order to expand 
production is continued by this act until 
December 31, 1947. This program has 
provided much needed labor for the 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
processing of food crops vitally needed 
for domestic consumption and export. 
The need for the labor procured under 
this program has been particularly acute 
in connection with the production of 
sugar beets, fruits, vegetables, and can- 
ning crops. In extending this legisla- 
tion the committee added a new pro- 
vision which directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor 
to take whatever steps may be necessary 
to obtain full cooperation between State 
public employment agencies and the 
Federal-State Extension Services so that 
all qualified farm workers may be placed 
in suitable farm employment, if it is 
available, thereby reducing the number 
of persons on the unemployment com- 
pensation rolls. 

The continuance of the farm labor sup- 
ply program until the end of the year 
has been of great importance in obtain- 
ing maximum food production. Sugar 
acreage, in particular, was increased by 
this legislation through the assurance 
that producers received from it that farm 
labor would be available for harvesting 
sugarcane and sugar beets. 

FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTI- 
CIDE ACT, H. R. 1237, PUBLIC LAW 104 

This act, known as the Federal Insec- 

ticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, 


is a very important but unpublicized 
piece of legislation. Insecticides have be- 
come increasingly important to farmers 
with the development of new materials. 
It was accorded wide support by agricul- 
tural, industrial, trade, governmental 
and scientific groups. 

This is an Act which will benefit every- 
one who manufactures, sells, distributes 
or uses economic poisons in any form. 
It replaces and expands the Insecticide 
Act of 1910. It is designed to prevent 
the sale or distribution, in interstate 
commerce, of adulterated or misbranded 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, and 
rodenticides. So many new and power- 
ful plant materials, synthetic chemicals 
and other economic poisons have been 
developed that the Insecticide Act of 
1910 is outmoded and no longer adequate. 
This legislation will bring that Act up to 
date and extend the protection for the 
first time to cover herbicides, rodenticides 
and devices intended to control pests. 

The protection afforded by this legisla- 
tion includes the requirement that all 
economic poisons be registered; that ap- 
propriate warnings be carried on labels 
if the substance is highly toxic; that eco- 
nomic poisons which are likely to be 
mistaken for flour, salt, sugar, and so 
forth, be distinctly colored; that ade- 
quate instructions, warnings or caution 
statements be used whenever necessary 
to prevent injury to vegetation, man or 
other animals; that false or misleading 
statements or claims not be used. 

Only recently cotton producers have 
complained that a new herbicide known 
as 2, 4-D which has been sprayed by 
airplanes by rice growers has caused 
great damage to cotton and the commit- 
tee has reported and the House passed a 
resolution (H. Res. 276) calling upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make an 
investigation. It is believe that the In- 
secticide Act may be found very useful 
in effectuating whatever corrective ac- 
tion may be found necessary. 

This legislation is also in harmony 
with uniform State legislation which was 
modeled after this act and which has 
been recommended for adoption by the 
Council of State Governments. It is be- 
lieved that this act will greatly facilitate 
the coordination of work in this field 
among the States and Federal Govern- 
ment. 

SALE OF LAND TO QUEENS CHAPEL METHODIST 
CHURCH, H. R. 2511, PRIVATE LAW 107 

This act authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell 2 acres of land Muir- 
kirk, Md., to the Queens Chapel Meth- 
odist Church. The land has been de- 
termined by the Department of Agricul- 
ture not to be essential to its activities. 

PROTFPCTION AGAINST FOREST PESTS, 8. 697, 

PUBLIC LAW 110 

Additional protection to forestry was 
provided through the enactment of S. 
597 which was identical with the House 
bill (H. R. 1974) reported by the com- 
mittee. 

This act is designed to bring about 
more effective control measures in an 
effort to reduce the tremendous losses 
caused by destructive forest pests and 
diseases. Our defense against the on- 
slaught of these pests will be materially 
strengthenea by the enactment of this 
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legislation under which a means is estab 
lished whereby incipient epidemics ma. 
be detected on State and private, as we 

as on federally owned lands. 

The losses caused by destructive 
sect pests and diseases greatly exceed t] 
losses caused by fire and have reach; 
such proportions that it is imperatiy 
that more effective control be under- 
taken. The threat to our forest r 
sources by insects and diseases has lo: 
been recognized by the Federal Gover 
ment and legislation has been enac 
for the protection of federally own 
timber, but there has been no adequa 
authority under which the Federal G: 
ernment, State agencies and private in 
terests could join forces to bring about 
concerted attack on insects and tree di 
eases, irrespective of the Ownership 
the land involved. 

Under this bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized directly or indire< 
ly or in cooperation with other agencie 
of the Federal Government, States, Ter- 
ritories, possessions, public agencies 
private organizations, and persons t: 
conduct surveys on any forest lands, ir- 
respective of ownership, to detect and 
appraise infestations of forest insect 
pests and tree diseases, to determine the 
kind of protective measures. which 
should be taken and to take the nece: 
sary steps to carry out such protecti\ 
measures. Under this authority it i 
hoped that it will be possible to obtain 
unified action so that all forest insect 
and tree diseases may be detected in thi 
incipient stages and effective control 
measures taken before they cause wide 
spread loss. 

SALE OF LAND TO SITKA, ALASKA, H. R. 195, 

PUBLIC LAW 172 

This act authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell a tract of land for- 
merly occupied by the Alaska Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station to the city of 
Sitka, Alaska. The lands involved con- 
sist of approximately 1.3 acres within 
the city of Sitka. The city of Sitka h: 
already been permitted to use this prop- 
erty for noncommercial purposes, and 
the Department has no further use fo: 
the same. 

PLANT QUARANTINE ACT AMENDMENT, S. 328, 

PUBLIC LAW 290 

Additional protection is accorded 
American agriculture, horticulture, and 
forestry through the enactment of th 
bill which authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to limit the entry of nursery 
stock from foreign countries under such 
rules and regulations as he deems nece 
sary, including the requirement that 
such nursery stock be grown under post- 
entry quarantine for the purposes of de- 
termining whether imported nurser; 
stock is infested or infected with plant 
pests and diseases. 

The supplemental authority conferred 
under this act will better protect the 
agricultural, horticultural, and forest 
interests of this country by providing full 
authority to impose whatever limitations 
as may be necessary for proper and ade- 
quate pest and disease control. 
EXTENSION OF THE BANNHEFAD-JONES FARM 

ENANT AND SOIL CONSERVATION ACTS TO VIR- 

GIN ISLANDS, 8S. 512, PUBLIC LAW 249 

S. 512 will extend to the Virgin Islands 
the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
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In the opinion of the committee, this bill 
provides the basis for developing over a 
period of years, without any substantial 
k to the Public Treasury, an actuarial- 

1 s} crop insurance that 


i eund Im Ol 


be of lasting benefit to American 
ture 
Wo H. R. 1498, PUBLIC LAW 360 
Perhaps the most difficult and contro- 


al matter confronting the commit- 


tee during this session was the subject 
of price support for wool. Legislative 
action on this subject was made neces- 


ry by the action of the Secretary of 

Agriculture in terminating the wool- 

price-support program which had been 

in effect ince 1843. Simultaneously 
with his termination of this program, 
which had been conducted under the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the Secretary recommended 
price-support action “‘to put wool on an 
equal footing with the basic and so- 
called Steagall commodities,” the prices 
of which are supported until December 

31, 1948 
The committee considered a number 

of bills seeking to develop an adequate 

support program for wool growers and 
at the same time relieving the taxpayers 
of any unnecessary burdens. A rather 
simple bill (H. J. Res. 158) was first re- 
ported which directed the Commodity 

Credit Corporation to continue to sup- 

port the price of wool until December 

31, 1948, and authorized the Commodity 

Credit Corporation to sell wool below 

parity. The Senate passed a bill (S. 

814) and in its report accompanying the 

bill recommended that the House give 

consideration to the imposition of import 
fees so that the wool support program 
would not place a burden upon the 

Treasury of the United States. The 

House amended the Senate bill so as to 

give the President the same authority 

to impose import fees or quotas upon the 

importation of wool that he has to im- 

pose import fees or quotas upon prac- 

tically every other agricultural commod- 
ity on which price supports are in effect. 

The amended bill was vetoed by the 

President. 

In order to give the wool grower a price 
support program and to provide the pro- 
tection which this Committee believes 
he is entitled, the Committee reported 
and the House passed S. 1498. Under 
the terms of S. 1498, the price of wool to 
the grower will be supported at the same 
price at which it has been supported 
since the inception of the wool support 
program, or approximately 42 cents per 
pound in the grease on a national aver- 
age basis. The act also authorizes the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
wool below the parity price so that it 
may compete with foreign producers for 
the American wool market. 

SALE OF TIMBER WITHIN TONGASS NATIONAL 
FOREST, HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 205, PUB- 
LIC LAW 385 
This act, which is of great importance 

to the Territory of Alaska and to the Na- 

tion, authorizes and validates the sale of 
timber growing on any vacant, unappro- 
priated, or unpatented lands within the 
exterior boundaries of the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, notwithstanding any 


claims of possessory rights which may 
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be asserted to certain of these lands. It 
also authorizes the sale of vacant, unap- 
propriated, and unpatented lands which 
the Secretaries of Interior and Agricul- 
ture, respectively, believe are needed for 
plant sites and for other incidental pur- 
poses by the persons who undertake the 
development of the timber resources of 
the forest under contracts made with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The legisla- 
tion is necessary because the question of 
native land titles in the Territory of 
Alaska remain largely unresolved. 

A large-scale development of the tim- 
ber resources in southeastern Alaska, in- 
volving the establishment of important 
business enterprises and the employment 
of many persons, is essential to the main- 
tenance of a prosperous and stable econ- 
omy in the Territory. Moreover, this 
development would be of great value to 
the Nation as a whole from the stand- 
point of making available to the national 
economy valuable and sorely needed 
products from the forest. The inaugu- 
ration of such a timber development pro- 
gram in the Territory will be made pos- 
sible by this legislation. 

Provision is made for retaining the 
funds derived from the sale of timber 
and land in a special account in the 
Treasury until the respective interests 
of the Government and those who assert 
claims of possessory rights to the timber 
and land are finally determined. Such 
a procedure, it is believed, adequately 
protects the rights of all interested per- 
sons. 

SUGAR ACT OF 1948, H. R. 4075, PUBLIC LAW 388 


One of the most important pieces of 
legislation reported by the committee is 
H. R. 4075, the Sugar Act of 1948. This 
bill establishes an orderly policy relating 
to the production and importation of 
sugar for the next 5 years. 

H.R. 4075, like its predecessors, the 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934, and 
the Sugar Act of 1937, has as its primary 
objective the stabilization of the sugar 
producing, refining, and importing indus- 
tries. This over-all objective is effectu- 
ated through the establishment and use 
of quotas under which the United States 
market is divided among the various 
domestic sugar areas and certain foreign 
sugar-producing areas which have his- 
torically supplied the needs of the do- 
mestic market. As a means of imple- 
menting the sugar program, provision 
is made for the making of payments to 
domestic producers of sugar beets and 
Sugarcane. The excise tax on sugar 
manufactured in the United States is 
continued in effect and will provide suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the payments made 
to producers. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is also authorized, under certain 
circumstances, to make determinations 
with respect to fair prices to be paid 
domestic producers and fair wages to be 
paid to domestic laborers who work in 
the sugarcane or sugar-beet fields. 

Sugar legislation was necessary be- 
cause sugar production is returning to 
peacetime levels and because the Sugar 
Act of 1937 expires on December 31, 1947. 
Moreover, that act, even if extended, 
would not have been adequate should the 
reimposition of quotas become necessary 
because under the provisions of that act, 





any deficit in the quota for the Republi 
of the Philippines is required to be al- 
lotted to foreign countries other than 
Cuba, and other countries could not have 
supplied the sugar needed. Under th: 
provisions of H. R. 4075, practically th 
entire Philippine deficit will be allotted 
to Cuba, whose production was greatly 
expanded during the war. The allot- 
ment of the Philippine deficit to Cuba 
at a time when its production is at an 
all-time high will, in effect, substantially 
continue the pattern established during 
the war and will give Cuba a reasonable 
time within which to adjust gradually its 
production downward to a normal level 
with a minimum of economic disruption 

The principal difference in the Sugai 
Act of 1948 and the Sugar Act of 1937 
other than the provision for the reallot- 
ment of the Philippine deficit, is the pro- 
vision for estimating the quantity of 
sugar needed to meet the requirement oj 
consumers in the continental United 
States. Several new factors, such as the 
level and trend of consumers’ purchasing 
power, and the relationship between the 
wholesale price of sugar and the general 
cost of living in the Urited States, are 
required to be taken into consideration, 
but the over-all and controlling guide in 
determining the amount of sugar to be 
made available for consumption is a pro- 
vision which requires the establishment 
of a supply of sugar which will be con- 
sumed at prices which will not be exces- 
sive to consumers and which will fairly 
and equitably protect the sugar industry 
of the United States. 





Memorial for Hon. Joseph Jefferson 
Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest rewards of serving as a Member 
in the House of Representatives is the 
opportunity of the acquaintance and 
friendship of a very fine group of men 
who come from every section of our 
country. It is a busy life we lead here, 
but it does constantly bring us in con- 
tact with each other in the practical 
work of Congress. It is a contact that 
gives us an opportunity to know, ap- 
praise, and appreciate our fellow 
Members. 

There is no experience of my life that 
I appreciate more than the opportunity 
to know and have the friendship of so 
many men who have served in this 
House. 

I will always appreciate Hon. Joseph J. 
Mansfield as one of the men with whom 
I served, for whom I had a personal fond- 
ness and respect, and appreciation of his 
services as a Member of this House. We 
began our services here together at the 
beginning of the Sixty-fifth Congress in 
1917. Our first day in the House was 
when we heard the war message of Presi- 
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time until the 


id served 


nt Wilson. From that 
of Mr. Mansfield, we h 


ether with almost exactly 2,000 men 


Ir. Mans! 1, Mr. KNUTSON, and my 

i ere t i ul ing Members 
ed Co B4 h the begin- 

of tl S -fifth Congr Subse- 
quently, Mr. B ». of Virginia, became 


a new Member with us in the Sixty-fifth 
Congres In this 1 

certain degree of fellowship or common 
bond developed among us. 

Mr. Mansfic!d was a fine type of repre- 
entative of our Republic. Personally 
an unusual degree. He 
) I ind confidence of his 
colleagues. As chairman of the River 
nd Harbors Committee he served as 
leader in a program that will long 
identify him with the initiation of con- 
tructive developments of far reaching 
advantage to the country. The Nation, 
and particularly his own State of Texas, 


can take a just pride in the career of 
*h a man. 
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What a Change a Little Word or Two Can 
Make 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


F ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 
July 26, 1947 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings on the Gila reclamation 
project bill, H. R. 1597, and identical 
Senate bill 483, passed in the closing 
hours of this session, one unfriendly to 
the measure said there ought to be a few 
slight chan made in its language, just 
a word or two here and there which 
might be called perfecting amendments. 
Now, one of these “slight was 
to strike out the word “diverted” and 
substitute in lieu thereof the words “of 
or”, in the following language of the bill 
occurring twice in ‘tion 1: “acre fect 
of water per num diverted from the 
Colorado Riv The amendments were 
not formally offered, and of course the 
idea was not by the committee 
nor written into the bill. 

Why was I unalterably opposed to such 
a slight change of wording? I was op- 
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posed to it because if adopted it would 
vrite into a reclamation law an ccn- 
cept in regard to irrigation in the West 
This n concept, carried to its ultimate 
conclusior as not dreamed of by the 
men who ¢ ibli 1irrigation and recla- 


I on in our rn St If written 
into law, it wouid lead to a labyrinth of 
difficulties mak the law impossible of 
administration 1 ¢ ig a fi 





9c other bills for which the proposal will 

Ye equally plausible and equally danger- 
ls. I bring it up as a warning 

The intent of this proposal, so far as it 

ls apparent, would be t bring under legal 

consideration and subject to Federal 
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I do not wv t pe n 1a¢ { 1 OF 
regarded as f ning upon the control 
of underground water I believe wise 
public policy in tl miarid West re- 
quires a local control of water pumped 
out of the ground for irrigation. A suit- 
able und rcund \ r ccd desirable 
even though it is a difficult subj of 
just legisla n I want to size 
that such cont: of underg1 ¥, 
like the cont ol lriact waters, I1S 
properly a subject of State legislation, 


to be respected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The unique case of the Col 
River Basin waters arises out of the fact 
that the degre: 
control by th 


by the Stat of the basin have been 
fixed by com} and irrevocable | 
Any change in the plan must be by the 


same authority} 





Another less apparent but probably 
equally significant result of this proposal, 
if it should be written into law, would be 
that any f ul ipitation over a 
water shed could be made the subject of 
legal control by ich language written 
into the statut If we are to ider 
waters “of or from” a river, re of 
how such wa is teken out of the river 
to its point of application, we cannot 
overlook water carried by eva} ition 
and later 1 ived from the clouds 
While all moisture con hre h clouds, 
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How Can the Republican Members of 
This Congress Explain Their Errors of 
Omission and of Commission to Their 
Constituents ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPR 
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J ly 20, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the first 
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session of the Eightieth Conere is his- 
te but t a sad hist 

I can or k you Ho n you Re- 
publicar go back to tl peor who 
el j u id explain how you have 
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bill of rights, or of providing automobiles 
for disabled veterans, were not touched, 
in spite of the pleas and activities of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts, my- 
self, and other Democrat 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to mention 


of the things that the Republican 
Party has delivered that do not clearly 


appear in the roll calls 
The Republican Party has delivered 
the American people into the hands of 
B Business, firmly wrapped up in a 
bundle of high prices tied in red string. 
The Republican Party has delivered 





Ar ican ex-servicemen—and for that 
er American citizens—into the 
hands of the real-estate lobby. 


The Republican Party has delivered 
labor and management into the hands 
of lawyers with the Taft-Hartley bill. 
That is one profession which needs to 
fear no future depr on 


It also appears that not the Republi- 


con Party but the United States Post 
Office Department is going to do the de- 
liverin The purely political message 


e 


of the gentleman from Indiana is being 

printed in this issue of the Recorp for 

free mailing by Republicans. 

ABJECT REPUEPLICAN SURRENDER TO PRESSURE 
LOI ES IS NOT HEROIC 

Mr. Speaker, do you believe for one 
moment that the people will hail you as 
heroes because you surrendered abjectly 
to the power lobby, the sugar lobby, the 
wool lobby, the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ lobby, the high-tariff 
lobby, the real-estate dealers’ lobby, the 
copper lobby, the railroad lobby, and to 
every one of the high-pressure, selfish, 
special-interest lobbies which have 
gathered like dollar-marked flies about 
the Washington honeypot during this 
last 7 months, dictating to you legisla- 
tion in the interest of all the combina- 
tions and trusts? 

Can you be proud of your assaults on 
the hard-won rights of labor, and on 
the civil rights of American citizens, or 
of your shocking posthumous slaps at 
our great wartime President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, so ioved not only by 
our people but by the people of the 
world? 

Perhaps you Republicans will point 
with pride to your action in repealing 
the Price Control Act and completely 
killing off OPA, which has enabled your 
friendly contributors of huge campaign 
funds—the meat packers, the dairy com- 
bines, the shoe manufacturers, the big 
food processors, the chain stores, and 
the wholesale houses—to supply the 
American people with $1.25 steaks and 
chops; 89-cent bacon; 79-cent eggs; 20- 
cent milk; 14-cent bread; in short, with 
every necessity of life, at prices from 200 
to 300 percent higher, all this notwith- 
standing the fabulous profits now being 
made by those who hold the monopoly 
on distribution. 

CAN TAKE NO PRIDE IN LABOR RECORD 

Are you going to point with pride to 
your record on labor legislation? 

You rode roughshod over all decency 
to pass the Taft-Hartley antiunion bill, 
and then passed it again over President 
Truman’s veto. This destroyed basic 
richts of labor granted in the Wagner 
Act. It is not workable, even disregard- 


ing its manifest repressive unfairness. 
It is a vicious law, from which you and 
the Nation, labor and management, will 
be long in recovering. 

You boast that you have not repealed 
any of the New Deal laws which for years 
you have so viciously criticized and op- 
posed; yet you have emasculated our 
protective labor lavys, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, the Bacon Act, and the 
Minimum Wage Act and the Wagner 
Act. You did not have to repeal them 
to render them impotent. 

SPECIAL INTEREST LEGISLATION DID NOT HELP 
THE VETERANS 

When the bill to extend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was 
brought out, you stripped it of its power 
to finance veterans’ homes in the inter- 
est of your friends, the mortgage bank- 
ers, who wanted to handle that mort- 
gage business and who also wanted RFC 
to be an agency for the benefit of the 
big corporations only. Will you argue 
that that was in the interest of the vet- 
erans? 

In the miscalled rent control bill you 
did three things: You took off the re- 
maining conirols on distribution of 
scarce materials preriaturely, thus 
doubling the cost of new homes and 
halving their number; you wrecked the 
veterans’ emergency housing program; 
and youincreased rents 15 percent. Will 
you say that was in the interest of the 
veterans or of the consumers? 

You tried to put over a phony tax re- 
duction bill; but President Truman, with 
the courage of true statesmanship, ex- 
posed the dishonesty of this “pennies for 
the poor and thousands for the rich” 
kind of tax reduction, and .wice vetoed 
the bill; and not even the desperate 
cracking of the party whip could carry 
that bill over his veto. 

In appropriation bills you have done 
what you dared not do in substantive 
law. You have deprived every agency 
dealing with human beings and with hu- 
man needs of the funds necessary to 
be efficient and effective. You have not 
stinted War and Navy nor any other de- 
partment or office which can be helpful 
to Big Business; but you have cut and 
slashed at Federal Security Agency, De- 
partment of Labor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of the Interior—you 
have crippled every agency which serves 
the plain people, and which therefore 
you do not like. 

REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION ALWAYS SOAKS THE 
POOR AND CODDLES THE RICH 

You adopted, with only 2 hours of de- 
bate, a constitutional amendment to 
limit the tenure of office of a President— 
a cheap exhibition of political animosity 
toward a dead man who piloted this Na- 
tion, and the whole world, through its 
most trying times to the ultimate tri- 
umph of democracy. 

Yes, you extended some of the wartime 
rationing powers of the President but 
you limited them to the interests of Big 
Business. 

You added $2,000,000 to the cost of liv- 
ing of the American housewife by pass- 
ing the Sugar Act for the benefit of the 
Sugar Trust. 

You lowered the import tax on copper; 
but I want to point out that you did it, 
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not in the interest of the consuming pu 
lic or of labor, but mainly because |} 
Business demanded it. 

In the wool-grab bill you tried to sa 
dle on the backs of the American peo 
an additional tax of $400,000,000 for j 
a small group of beneficiaries, and at t 
same time to scuttle the whole recip: 
cal-trade program. This bill was so } 
that the President had to veto it. In ji 
place you passed another bill which 
least had the worst features removed, | 
is still bad as it will cost the Ameri 
consumer hundreds of millions—yes, b 
lions—of dollars in the next 5 years. 

NO CONGRESS IN MY LONG MEMORY HAS BEEN 
OBELIENT TO PRESSURE LOSBIES 

Although there never was a time when 
all business was so prosperous and dis- 
astrous inflation so close, you insisted 
removing all credit controls and enc 
aging a resumption of the same ins 

nent buying which helped bring on t! 
1929 crash. Then you took the tax 
short sales of securities to further en- 
courage the same kind of stock-mark 
gambling that we had in 1927 and 19 
and which precipitated the crash in 1929 

This has been the most obedient Con- 
gress toward lobbyists and the spec 
interests within my long memory of con- 
gressional sessions. Never have I ser 
lobbyists so bold, so impudent, nor 
successful. 

With that anxiety always to please t! 
pressure groups from Big Business and 
the lobby boys you made it possible fo. 
the meat packers who were not originally 
eligible for subsidy payments at the be- 
ginning of the war to get in on the grav 
at the expense of millions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. Yet many olf 
these favored firms were the fly-by-night 
black marketeers who appeared durin 
the war, either with the blessing of the 
few big packers in opposition to them 
to take advantage of the needs of th 
people. Under the New Deal you so often 
denounce, these subsidies were to help 
the consumers; but as you have distorted 
them they have become merely addi- 
tional hand-outs to the profit-fat proc- 
essors. 

You passed the Rees so-called loyalty 
bill, which even outstanding Republican 
newspapers have condemned as _ un- 
American, and which would deprive mil- 
lions of Government employees of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. It is no 
secret that this bill was not only aimed 
at driving from Government all liberals 
and progressives, but also at those with 
foreign-sounding names, and at the rep- 
resentatives of minority racial] and reli- 
gious groups. 

I will concede that President Trumar 
has signed many of the bills you passed, 
even though he has not approved of 
them. You know that he had to accep 





them because he did not want to reduce 


our government to complete paralysis 
while you were wrangling, and that he 
was obliged to hold his nose while doing 
so. 
HERE ARE SOME OF THE REPUBLICAN SINS Oi 
OMISSION 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of what 
you did do; and now I am going to call 
off some of the things you did not do. 
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the criminal conspiracies which have 
bor d living costs 59 percent since you 
came into power, you hurriedly passed a 
resolution directing the Committee on 
Agricultu to do a little investigating; 


but I shall be surprised if all industries 
joint committee to 
with $150,000 to 
t 1. I am fearful that this will only 
aca ] { lobby vindi- 
cating it f. I am pessimistic 
f ing $150,000 worth of results. 

You pr of free enterprise; but how 


can there be free enterprise when you 
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to dictate is forced to 
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In the last 2 years 2,800 of t naller 


orbed by these col 
der one gaping loophole in the Antitrust 
Acts. A Democratic Member of this 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver], recognizing the danger 
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misused, 


I nstance, your Committee on Un- 
A Acti I been used for 
c mittee } 
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{ ; it I li you that wnen you 
find 1 real misc! you will drop 
1 like hot potate for you will 
1 it in who ha rayed their 

pub rl re not I I of the 
D c Party, but the Republican 
omic royalists and apologi for 

| monopoly. I am satisfied 


will not 
that is detri- 
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I 

t investigations 
I nything to light 
mental to the wonderful record of the 
last 14 years of Democratic adminis- 
tration under our late great President 
Roosevelt and under President Truman, 
or to any Democrat or Democratic busi- 
I man or manuiacturer. 

jut when and if you start investigating 
war contracts and fraudulent contract 
settlements and phony renegotiations, 
you will find that the “gimme boys” were 
99 percent Republicans, 


almost all, yes, 
especially th “patriotic” dollar-a-year 
men who were forced on the Government 
for the duration of the war. 

Nearly all of these great “dollar pa- 


{ 

continued to draw their salaries 
n their own companies; or, as the 
1 will show, they had made ar- 

1ents to resume their former or 
positions upon concluding their 
rovernment service with those whom 

y favored with fat contracts. 

You will find that the big manufac- 
t the Lig financiers, the big pro- 
ducers of raw materials emerged from 
{ 
I 


ae ae ee 


e war stronger than ever before. They 
iad accumulated tremendous cash re- 
, acquired huge new plants costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars at 15 to 
» percent of the cost to the Government, 
paid for by all the people, the greatest 
profits in all history, and their smaller 
and weaker competition had been killed 
off by collusion among the combines by 
withholding from them during and even 
after the war, steel, lumber, and other 
materials. 
YOU WILL HAVE A BEAR BY THE TAIL 
I also feel that when you investigate 
the purchase and lease of hotels during 
the war, and the subsequent disposal of 


the hotels and the furnishings—as in the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago and others else- 
where—you will find that these profit- 
able deals were engineered by and for 
Republicans at a cost of millions upon 
nillions to the taxpayers, and you will 


quickly discontinue your investigation. 
That will ) be true in any honest in- 






ve 1 of the real-estate experts who 
recommended, Selected, and acquired 
: for 1 1y of the factories, camps, 
and new plants out in the sticks, far re- 


moved, as I have frequently criticized on 








t) {loo from more adva US 
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—you promised 
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verything would 





moved the supply of e 


inc and the cost of living and of 
homes would fall. No such thing has 
happened, despite the President’s ap- 
peal 


Instead, we now read that Republic 
Steei, headed by Tom Girdler, once treas- 


s 
ul of the Republican Farty, is increas- 
ing the price of steel by an amount about 
three times the actual increases in labor 
costs, and other steel makers are doing 


the notwithstanding that every 
steel company is making the greatest and 
longest-sustained profits in history. 

The coal barons are doing the same 
thins 

PRICE INCREASES NOT JUSTIFIED BY WAGE 

INCREASES 

The NAM as spokesman for big in- 
cdustries has tried to justify price in- 
creases on the grounds that wages have 
increased. 

Yes, wages have increased—some—for 
a few. 

About 12,000,000 out of the 60,000,000 
gainfully employed Americans have re- 
ceived wage increases running from 12 
to 18 percent. 

But that means that only one-fifth of 
all wage earners have enjoyed such in- 
creases; only one out of every five work- 
ers got a raise, but they all received the 
cut in their real earnings brought about 
by a 59-percent increase in the cost of 
living. 

From the most recent statement of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr. Speaker, I have selected this single 
paragraph in contrast showing how the 
corporations have increased their work- 
ing capital: 

The net working capital of United States 
corporations was estimated at $59,000,000,000 
as of March 31, 1947, according to the quar- 
terly analysis made public today by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Dur- 
ing the 3 months, January through March 
1947, working capital increased by $1,700,000,- 
000, a somewhat lower rate than in the pre- 
ceding quarter, although considerably higher 
than in the first quarter of 1946. The in- 
crease in net working capital reflected in a 
large increase in total current assets amount- 
ing to $2,500,000,000 while total current lia- 
bilities rose by $800,000,000. 


same, 
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INFLATION CUTS REAL FARNINCS OF ALL THY { 
INCOM GR¢ 2S : 

Although the country as a whole « 
joys a greater prosperity than ever 
fore, and bankers and industria] 
accumulating still greater wealth, 
have eady pointed out, the rank 
file of the American people are n 
sarily forced to restrict themsel 
every way in their mode of living, d 
the « ¢ceous high costs of living wl 
constantly outrun any increase in in 
come 

The special interest blocs have qd 
deep into the pockets of the people; 
various farm bloc representing g1 
producers, cotton planters, wool grow 
peanut farmers, tobacco raisers, and 
food processors, have all worked side 
side with the pressure groups from 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturer 
financiers to gain advantage at the « 
pense of the people. 

It is the white-collared workers, tl 
annuitants and pensioners, the in , 
ance beneficiaries, who suiier the mo 
and are mulcted and robbed and find it 
impossible to make ends meet. They 
have had to sell their Government bons 
in which they had invested their savin 
for protection in years to come, merely 
to eat and be decently clothed. 

I fully appreciate that what I have said 
will not be pleasing to the ears of a fe’ 
of my wealthy friends; however, I feel 
it is my duty to the people to call atten- 
tion to the way you Republicans have 
betrayed the masses. 

IN 1948 THE PEOPLE WILL CALL ON DEMOCRATS 
FOR RESCUE FROM REPUBLICAN MISRULE 

The excuses you will try to make will 
avail you little. 

The public-opinion polls show ulready 
that in 1948 the voters again will call on 
the Democratic Party for rescue from 
Republican misrule. 

Your accomplishments in the interest 
of big business began in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress with the aid of a Repub- 
lican coalition with a few reactionary 
Democrats, but in this Congress, due to 
your misleading and pull-the-wool-over- 
the-eyes-of-the-people campaign, you 
succeeded in winning a clear majority in 
the membership of both Houses. There- 
fore, the honor of these accomplishments 
in the interest of the greedy and against 
the interest of the common people is 
all yours. 

AFTER 7 MONTHS THE PEOPLE HAVE HAD 

ENOUGH OF THE REPUBLICANS 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican leaders 
seem to feel that they can fool and mis- 
lead the American people in 1948 as they 
did in the 1946 campaign, feeding them 
with reckless promises, distorted propa- 
ganda, half-truths and untruths. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the people have 
had enough. 

One of your outstanding leaders made 
a surprising speech in Boston. He bit- 
terly assailed the New Deal, saying that 
business had suffered under the New 
Deal for 14 years, while the Democratic 
Party had conspired against free enter- 
prise. He should have known better. 

The truth is, and don’t think that the 
people have forgotten, that when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was elected there was no 
enterprise of any kind. 





Banks were I! on every corner; 
re ( j rs ha to 
off the E Ri docks to find 
fi tol na pl nts ed: 
ind offices and rartments were 
nted; 18,000,090 jobless people 
d the treets and the highway 
\ disillusioned, embittered ind 
ess. Farm vere on the iction 
H e owners Were losing their 
s. helpless to save their equities 
The bitter truth is that this Nation 
Cie rto revoiu ntnan at any time 
! 1776. 
Then che New Deal came into power 
brave and vibrant voice of Franklin 
Delano Rt evelt declared: “All we have 
fear is fear itself ; ; - we havea 
idezvous With destiny.” 
There was the famous “hundred day 
n new legislation flowed out of Con- 


ress to meet the dire emergenc 
ypened Factories flung wide their 
rs and started theic motors humming 
The working people went back to work. 
Decent profits began to appear. Farm- 

1 borrowed 


ers and home owners the 
money they needed at low interest on 
favorable terms Their markets were 


estored and they began to make a profit 
iin. 
Now, 14 years later—14 years of wise 
successful New Deal leadership, 
meeting our problems head-on, never 
sacrificing our ecemocratic form of gov- 
ernment or our free elections—we have 
60,000,000 people at work. Business is 
booming. Measured by every index, our 
prosperity is so great that our only just 
anxiety is the danger of a run- 


ind 


li 
cause of 
iway inflation. 

And the Republican Party is doing 
everything possible to encourage infla- 
tion in the name of free enterprise. 

You like the idea of a big boom that 
goes bust. 

There are always some “‘smart opera- 
tors” ready to make a killing out of hu- 
man misery, unemployment, deflation; 
and you have made yourselves the er- 
rand boys for those cruel profiteers, your 
friends, the Wall Street manipulators. 


They are the ones to whom you will 
deliver. 
THE REPUBLICANS HAVE FAILED MISERABLY 


Notwithstanding all the _ insincere 
promises, the misrepresentations, the 
scare campaigns, and the ballyhoo of the 
Republican 1946 campaign, the fact re- 
mains that the Republican Party has 
miserably failed in its responsibilities to 
the Nation and to the world in the last 
session of Congress. 

They have failed to adopt 
structive plan or policy. 

They have failed to adopt positive leg- 
islation to meet real needs. 

Everything the Republicans have done 
has been repressive and negative. They 
have heen busy turning the clock back— 
faster and faster, farther and farther. 

Because of that failure they will nat- 
urally resort again to a campaign of mis- 
representations and falsehoods, just as 
they did in 1920, when they fell back on 
a smear campaign against the League of 
Nations, as I have so often pointed out on 
this floor. 

The Republicans seem 
ing but disparage what 
nave done, 


Ny con- 


able to do noth- 
the Democrats 


I Democra } eally m- 
plished a | ] They can 
point with 1 »t highest em- 
ployment ] t mm idely 
spread profi est na il in- 
come, tne \ ld } nd 
prestige 

In 14 ye ( ) irs— 
the wal i hun- 
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In all that time the Re, ] 
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I am not speaking 1 of tl hon- 
est Repub ! hos d their nation 
in our fi I ! thout regard to 
partisan cor as Demo- 


I am talkin ibout R iblican 
political bankru h can find no 
campaign material except to criticize the 
Democrat eaders } have success- 
fully piloted our sh of state through 
the most dar s times of history 
REPU CAN < WN ( I- 


They can only play upon the unwort 


hy 


t 


fears of our new responsibilities 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
Republicans will again rely upon the 
false issue of communism in the forth- 
coming campaign. They will again at- 
tempt to becloud the minds of the Ameri- 


can people with villification of every 
progressive and independent. Their aim 
is to hide their own complicity with world 
cartels, with special privilege, and with 
reaction. 

Not even thei 
support their pi 


spokesmen will 


As quotec 
Astor, Virgi 
the darling of 
lican newspapers, re 
United Nation 

The real 
League of 


Lady Nancy 
and British peer, 
actionary Repub- 
cently said about 


la nelre 


oft the re 


difference between the UN and the 
Nati t 


Americ Ss in I 
America had been in the League of Nat 
we wouldn't ve had the last war 
She was only repeating what I have 


said so often 
By their 1efusal to enter the League 
of Nations, merely to gain political ad- 
vantage, to win an election, the Repub- 
licans are actually responsible for the 
terrible Second World War; and now 
they are frankly flirting with the idea 
of repudiating the United Nations for 
same selfish and short-sighted reasons 
THE PEOPLE 
IN 


HAVE 


THE 


NEITHER 


REPUBLICAN 


FAITH 
PARTY 

The hope of America, Mr. Speaker, is 
in the Democratic Party; the hope of the 
whole world is in the Democratic Party. 
That is the only political party in 
United States which has shown a 
ture acceptance the responsibilities 
of our power within the fr of 
our Constitution < 

The people 
hope in the Republican 
lies nothin 
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There 


It is true that no hen farmers are 
receiving the highe prices in history 
and are making lots of money, the once 
bankrupt bankers have their vaults 
crammed with profits, and no one needs 
to look very hard for a job, they em 
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of pan-Americanism. Particularly has 
all this been true since the publication 
has been—in the more recent years, and 
now—in the hands of Messrs. Thomas G. 
Duque, chief owner and publisher; A. V. 
McGeachy, editor; and Gerald Z. Typal- 
dos, general manager. 

The story of the Star and Herald is a 
most interesting one. It was founded in 
1849, about the time when the trans- 
Isthmian railroad was begun, and it has 
ever since continued. During all the 
years it has been published in English 
and Spanish, companion editions; and, 
during the French period of canal con- 
struction, it was trilingual in character, 
a French section being added. The best 
interests of the Panama Canal have al- 
ways been cherished by those in charge 
of the paper. Unceasingly, and effec- 
tively, the Star and Herald has fought 
against the infiltrations of communism 
into Latin America, and deserves the 
highest commendation therefor. 

I may suggest, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have had some first-hand knowledge of 
the Star and Herald and Isthmian in- 
stitutions, generally, for during World 
War II, in our naval organization I was 
stationed at Balboa, C. Z., as communi- 
cations officer during the months of July 
and August 1944 and during the months 
of May, June, and July 1945. I was then 
transferred to the naval air base at Coco 
Solo, on the Atlantic side, as staff com- 
munications officer of the Fifteenth Na- 
val District, advance base, and thus 
served until the latter part of December 
1945. 

The indicated editorial follows: 


1776—-JULY FOURTH—1947 


Today, as the news filters into many of the 
far corners of the earth as well as to the 
metropolitan areas, from millions of lips a 
murmured “God Bless America” will rise as 
an expression of gratitude to the Almighty 
for having encouraged the growth of such a 
mighty and at the same time humane and 
God-fearing nation as the United States of 
America 

Even as it was in the days when totalitarian 
Nazi fascism was making its evil might felt 
throughout the world and threatening the 
freedom of men everywhere, similarly to- 
day—the one hundred and seventy-first an- 
hniversary of independence of the Nation 
which Washington and his stalwarts founded 
in 1776—finds Uncle Sam on his feet ready 
to defend those same freedoms from the 
threats of totalitarian communism. 

This anniversary of independence finds the 
United States and the nations of the demo- 


cratic Occident virtually at a definite parting 
of the ways with Russia whose communism 
has made it impossible for the world to return 


to the ways of peace though the guns ceased 
firing on the major battlefields of Europe al- 
most 2 years ago. 

After straining every point to appease Rus- 
sia and convince her that the democratic Oc- 
cident is not her enemy the United States 
and the other representatives of occidental 
Civilization seem now determined to travel 
the road to peace alone—without Russia— 
the chicf impediment in the attainment of 
the desired goal. 

Thus democracy led by Uncle Sam, serves 
notice that she will now strive to make sure 
that the democratic way of life shall not be 
tampered with by the totalitarians who seek 
to place all humanity in a strait-jacket and 
destroy the individual's sense of his God- 
given right to free self-expression. 
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The one hundred and seventy-first anni- 
versary of independence of the United States 
finds the democracies of the world in a state 
of expectation as Uncle Sam stands pledged 
to stretch his hands across the oceans to lend 
aid to the stricken democracies of Europe and 
Asia to restore their economic equilibrium, 
and so be able to live free of the chaos and 
human misery in which totalitarian commu- 
nism seeks the basis for world-wide domi- 
nation. 

Having lived and prospered in the demo- 
cratic way of life since the definitive estab- 
lishment of the Nation, the United States 
offers generous aid to the war-disrupted na- 
tions of the Old World and the Orient. It is 
a gigantic task which Uncle Sam is ready to 
assume, but it is quite in keeping with the 
Old World and the Orient to also enjoy life 
in democracy. It is a gigantic task which 
Uncle Sam is ready to assume, but it is quite 
in keeping with the gigantic proportions of 
that young and industrious Nation which, 
only 171 years old, rides easily in the fore- 
front of the world’s leaders in moral and ma- 
terial greatness. 

This great power of the great democracy 
of the Western Hemisphere, created with the 
toil and sweat of freemen who preferred free- 
dom in foreign lands to slavery in the home- 
land, will be used to help the old nations 
recover their economic independence de- 
stroyed by totalitarian aggression. 

Freedom has been the password in the 
lands which make up the great United 
States of America today, and freedom from 
totalitarian regimentation and enslavement 
is the legend on the banner which democratic 
America offers the prostrate people of Eu- 
rope—the stock from which its people sprung. 

The Communist’s propaganda that Uncle 
Sam is out to further imperialistic aims is 
a vicious misrepresentation of the facts. 
This is evident to any who is not too lazy to 
think things out for himself. It satisfies only 
those who came into the world with an in- 
grained inferiority comp!*x which distorts 
their view of life and prevents them from 
recognizing the truth. 

Though the United States undisputably 
stands in the forefront of the world’s great 
and mighty, and though it might have used 
its power to subject many of the free na- 
tions of the New World, on this one hundred 
and seventy first anniversary of its inaugura- 
tion as a free Nation, it can hold its head 
high and look any people in the eye, con- 
vinced that there are no skeletons in its 
closet which could shame them. No nation 
in the Western Hemisphere groans under 
chains of Yankee domination; all are free 
people, subject only to such chains as they 
impose on themselves. 

Imbeciles, unable to recognize their true 
interests, the eternal malcontents, the propa- 
gators of falsehoods, the willing instruments 
of envious incompetents who would see the 
United States discredited and eliminated in 
order that there might be no bars to their 
depredations against the free institutions of 
the people of the Americas and the world, 
these have been preaching what they have 
been pleased to call “Yankee imperialism,” 
even as they lauded Russian communism 
which seeks only to rob them of the demo- 
cratic heritage which their forefathers left 
them and to which they owe their present 
freedom to think, to talk, and to act. 

But time in its inexorable march has taken 
care to prove that those who so maligned the 
United States and its intentions were con- 
scious or unconscious instruments of bastard 
interests which sought to destroy and divide 
in order to reap an easy harvest among the 
fools who believed their untruths, 

Today the United States of America stands 
as a firm bulwark against the depredations 
of the totalitarians; today our great North 
American neighbor stands ready to defend 
our democratic way of life, against the at- 
tempts of Russian communism to impose its 





unproved experiment on the people of t! 
world. Today Uncle Sam moves to help re- 
move from the face of the earth the condi- 
tions of misery and hunger which is the soil 
in which communism thrives, and offers t 
help the afflicted nations to restore their eco- 
nomic independence on which their politic 
independence inevitably rests. This is what 
the youngest of the world’s powers offers th¢ 
rest of the world today. And it is not de- 
manding that its recipients mortgage their 
souls in exchange for this help. 

Today we join the world in congratulatin 
the great democracy of North America, and 
wish it success as it acts to make the work 
safe for continued freedom in democracy. 





Ararat Shrine Temple Visits the Nation's 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saiurday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a delegation of 500 Shriners and their 
wives, representing Ararat Shrine Tem- 
ple, of Kansas City, Mo., visited Wash- 
ington en route to their Imperial Coun- 
cil Meeting at Atlantic City. The 
6,000 members of Ararat Temple have 
ample cause to be proud of the splendid 
body of men who comprised this colorful! 
caravan. 

Arriving in two special trains they 
quickly formed a parade of uniformed 
units, led by the biilliantly costumed 
shrine patrol, which act.d as the color 
guard. In succession there followed the 
illustrious potentate of Ararat Temple, 
the Honorable Chet A. Keyes, with the 
members of his divan; a drum and bugle 
corps; the temple chanters; a band; 
and their justly famous mounted guard 
The guard, consisting of 40 uniformed 
nobles mounted on magnificent and well- 
matched horses, added a spectacular 
note to the line of march. 

From the Union Station the parade 
proceeded to the Capitol Plaza, where, 
in a ceremony on the e< _5 steps of the 
Capitol, the Ararat marchers were wel- 
comed by Senators DONNELL and Kem, 
of Missouri, and by Members of the 
House of Representatives from Missouri 

Following this brief ceremony the en- 
tire parade moved out through the Capi- 
tol Grounds and down hisiorie Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, past the great Peace 
Monument, through the busy throngs 
who stopped to watch, to salute the flag, 
to grin at the antics of the tandem- 
driven Missouri mule, and to listen to the 
stirring music of the drum corps and 
band. Make no mistake about it—Wash- 
ington knew that Ararat Temple had 
landed in town and had the situation 
well in hand. At the Washington Hotel, 
a mile and a quarter from the Capitol, 
the parade disbanded, gathered for 
luncheon and then followed their own 
sightseeing programs through the rest of 
the day. 

Mr. Speaker, this great and peculiarly 
American organization—the Shrine— 
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To all Shriners we pay special tribute 

r their patriotic and constructive citi- 
enship as loyal Americans. And to 
Ararat Temple of Kansas City we express 
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Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

1947 


Speaker, I am very 
much disturbed over the proposal to 
bring into this country 400,000 displaced 
persons from Europe, and the people of 
the country on the whole are also dis- 
turbed. While in Germany, during the 
last war, I became very familiar with the 
displaced persons and the reasons for 
their being displaced. i hada great deal 
of sympathy for them but on the whole 
I found them to be undesirable material 
for citizenship in America. The Ameri- 
can people today are worried over the in- 
creasing unemployment and about the 
housing shortage. Bringing additional 
people to this country who will have to be 
housed and given employment is, I be- 
lieve, unwise at this time. If some plan 
could be worked out whereby these dis- 
placed persons could be given an oppor- 
tunity to clear the forest and establish 
their own civilization in Africa, South 
America, Australia, or even Alaska, I 
would be inclined to support such a pro- 
posal. This is not too much to ask of a 
people, as our forefathers came to this 
continent and out of the wilderness built 
the greatest democracy the world has 
ever known. 

To further prove my point about the 
possibility of the displaced persons be- 
coming undesirable citizens, I include in 
my remarks a copy of a letter I received 
from a young lady who came to this 
country from Germany in 1937, after 
her husband had been murdered some 
years before by the GeStapo: 

JuLyY 25, 1947. 
The Honorable Representative DORN, 
Democrat, South Carolina, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sorry I don’t know your full 
, but I had to 


Saturday, July 26 
Mr. DORN. Mr 


DEAR SIR: 
name to address you properly 
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that the headquarters of the black market 
are in the DP’s camp and that the occupa- 
tion forces do very little about it because of 
the pitiful front which the DP’s put on 


My first husband, a prominent physician 
in Berlin, was murdered by the Gestapo in 
1°33. I worked after his death until I left 
Germany with the German underground and 


I believe that I am able to judge the pro- 
posed action I know that after the First 
World War, Germany, and especially Berlin 


was the rendezyv 

leaving surrendered zones, keeping up the 

dirty work which made them leave 

homes and the government was 
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‘rooks and 





close their ve because a certail 
ested group demonstrated against punish- 
ment, saying that these people had already 
suffered. I believe that a lot of Hitlerism 
was created right then. 

I know that 


act also in an antagonistic 


e American people will re- 
manner when 
confronted with the fact; but play 
with fire; have we n learned enough on 
the German case 

I certainly am thankful that the people 
of South Carolina have elected Representa- 
tives who are not afraid to fight the President 
if needed. More power to you and thanks 
for the interest 

Very sincerely yours, 

FrIDA A. PAUL. 

NORTH CHARLESTON C, 
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Arab Office 
Its Cooperation With Native Fascists, 
Violation of the Alien Registration Act, 
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and Complicity of British 
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have us believe, to ke p a few hundred 
thousand homelr Jews out of Palestine 
But actually there are other issues in- 
volved as well—more secre ind more 
sinister 
ARAB OFFICE SPREAI HITLERIAN FI PAGANDA 


Several months ago I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a memorandum 
by the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
showing how the Arab Office at ng 

ton—in conjunction with ome elf- 
styled unofficial agencies such as the In- 
stitute of Arab-American Affairs and 
the so-called League for Peace with Jus- 


tice in Palestine—was working hand in 
hand with some of the most despicable, 
un-American anti-democrat and 
hate-mongering organizations to accom- 


pli n tneir purpose 
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understand are continuing to make, a 
‘ ful check of the files of the Arab 
Ulli 
Arab Office does not enjoy a diplo- 
status. Its position is that of a 
ida office for foreign powers— 
it d, the Acting Secretary of State 
pointed out in an official letter— 
id it is officially registered as such with 
the Department of Justice. 

Che attitude of the Arab Office towarx 
our democracy can be well judged by 
their acceptance of an invitation to send 

speaker to a meeting arranged by a 


mati¢ 


man who, in his letter of invitation, ob- 
ved that “democracy is nothing but 
jewocracy” and referred to his fellow 


citizens of the Jewish religion by a dirty 
epithet which I will forbear repeating 
here. In their literature, this office has 
dared to characterize the Mufti—Hitler’s 
Moslem quisling—as “a 
minded and courageous patriot.” 


7 
singie~- 


ARAB OFFICE SUPPORTS YEMEN UN APPLICATION 

Today, the Arab Office is engaged in 
an effort to get American support for 
the admission of the Arab kingdom called 
Yemen into the United Nations. Ye- 
men is the only country in the world 
where the institution of human slavery 
is still legally practiced without apol- 
ogy—and in 1925 a special investigation 
by the League of Nations Temporary 
Slavery Commission brought to the for- 
mal attention of the civilized world the 
fact that Yemen continues even in the 
twentieth century to allow Arab slave 
traders to cross the Red Sea and capture 
and enslave hapless inhabitants of the 
Negro countries along the North African 
Coast. This slave trade has not been 
stopped and no effective steps have been 
taken to stop it. This is the kind of 
country that the Arab Office is trying 
to get us to do business with. 

The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
has continued its study of this problem, 
and at my request has submitted evi- 
dence which shows that these propa- 
ganda groups, even after being publicly 
exposed in their evil connections, have 
continued their campaign among us, 
spending more money than ever, and 
acting more brazenly in defiance of our 
American principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy. I propose now to summarize 
some of the more startling of these 
findings. 

ARAB PROPAGANDA IN SOUTH AMERICA 


For example, to show how these peo- 
ple try to cover our whole hemisphere 
with their propaganda, I direct your at- 
tention to a publication issued in Span- 
ish by an Arab Office representative lo- 
cated in Argentina. This document is 
typical of the kind of lies that these 
highly paid agitators are trying to scat- 
ter about the world. This is a reprint of 
part of the vicious and infamous forgery 
called the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion—a fictional document fabricated 
out of thin air which Goebbels got trans- 
lated into all the tongues of the earth and 
made into a piece of damnable, lying 
propaganda, which undoubtedly was 





worth more to the Nazis than a whole 
division of SS men might have been. 

A look at the men who are associated 
with the Arab Office in our country shows 
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that their choice of political bedfellows 

has not improved. 

BUNDIST FELLOW-TRAVELER NOW DIRECTOR OF 
ARAB OFFICE FRONT ORGANIZATION 

In New York there is an organization 
called the Institute of Arab-American 
Affairs. This Institute is incorporated 
as an educational organization which is 
supposed to promote better understand- 
ing between countries. Actually, it is 
nothing more or less than the successor 
of the old Arab National League, which 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor was being op- 
erated as part and parcel of the political 
machine headed by the German-Ameri- 
can Bund of the Nazi Party. 

If you go through the files of the Weck- 
ruf und Beobachter, the Nazi official 
newspaper in this country, you will find 
month after month the reports of the ac- 
tivities of the Arab National League, and 
of the speeches of its president, Dr. 
Shatara, who later traveled about the 
country and addressed different units as- 
sociated with the Bund. 

No wonder that the doctor decided to 
commit suicide not long after Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Yet the very same man whose name 
appeared as executive director on the 
letterhead of this old affiliate of the Nazi 
Bund, H. I. Katibah, is now in charge of 
the propaganda of the Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs. 

So arrogant are these people that they 
do not even bother to conceal the connec- 
tion and when:a representative of the 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League visited 
the Institute a few days ago he was casu- 
ally handed a publication of this old 
Bund-affiliated organization, which had 
simply been rubber-stamped with the 
new name, in blue ink, on top of the name 
of the old organization which blew up 
along with Pearl Harbor. 


ARAB FRONT SPENDS THOUSANDS ON PROPAGANDA 


The League for Peace with Justice in 
Palestine is dominated by a man named 
Benjamin HB. Freedman, of New York, 
who incorporated it along with this same 
Katibah and an Englishman named Pass- 
man, who is reputed to have been a for- 
mer officer of the British Government in 
the Near East. 

This oucfit—which conceals itself be- 
hind a post-office-box address—has spent 
thousands upon thousands of dollars on 
full-page advertisements in all the prin- 
cipal newspapers of the country. You 
have no doubt seen them in the New 
York and Washington dailies. One 
would think, from the size of their ad- 
vertisements, that these people were 
trying to sell $10,000,000 worth of furni- 
ture, rather than to justify a selfish gov- 
ernment in taking away the rights of 
their fellow men in Palestine. 

The last advertisement which this 
league published has set a line for the 
discussion of Palestine throughout the 
whole underworld of un-American prop- 
agandists. It has been reprinted in full, 
in installments, in the magazine called 
The Defender, which is published by 
Gerald Winrod in Wichita. This man 
Winrod was three times indicted for se- 
dition by the Federal Government, dur- 
ing the war, and his service to the 
totalitarian cause was such as to lead the 





official Nazi news organs to sing hi 

praise in the strongest language. 

ARAB OFFICE FRONTS ARE PART OF SUBVERSI 
NATION-WIDE NETWORK 

Out on the west coast there is a week- 
ly publication called The Broom, whos 
editor was also indicted for sedition dur- 
ing the war. Small wonder that Th 
Broom has also repeated the advertise- 
ments of the League for Peace with Jus- 
tice in Palestine and has advised it 
readers that they can secure additiona! 
reprints free of charge by writing to the 
League’s mysterious post-office-box ad- 
dress in New York City. 

A Mrs. Lyrl van Hyning in Chicag 
edits a publication called Women’s Voic: 
This is the publication which disgraced 
itself during the war by trying to get 
American mothers to prevent their boys 
from volunteering to fight against the 
Hitler hangmen. Mrs. van Hyning is 
distributing reprints of advertisements of 
the League for Peace with Justice in 
Palestine, along with many other clearly 
seditious and hate-inspiring publication 

The west coast representative of thes« 
groups is a man named Salem Bader who 
boasted that he arranged the Nation- 
wide radio broadcasts by the chiefs of 
the Arab delegations at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference on World Organiza- 
tion. In this he admits working in co- 
operation with an officer of the Institute 
of Arab-American Affairs. Bader is on 
such close terms with Freedman’s Leagu 
for Peace with Justice in Palestine that 
he exchanges congratulatory letters, and 
then has them printed in The Broom 
afterwards. “To be called a Fascist or 
an anti-Semite should be a laughable 
matter to thinking people,” says Bader in 
a letter to the Freedman group. 

ARE THESE AGITATORS VIOLATING FOREIGN AGENTS 
REGISTRATION ACT? 


I urge and demand that the Justice 
Department push its investigation fur- 
ther, to determine if a number of these 
gentleman have not violated the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. The evidence 
which the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League has accumulated indicates that 
the so-called Institute of Arab-American 
Affairs in New York is nothing but a front 
for the Arab Office, and possibly for the 
Arab High Committee for Palestine be- 
sides. Yet it poses as an educational 
institution and is not even registered 
with the Foreign Agents Registration 
Section of the Justice Department. 

There is incontrovertible evidence 
that the Arab Office has also been the 
medium of exchange by which funds 
have been brought into this country to 
run the Arab Student League, which is a 
part of the Institute, whose head is an 
officer of the Institute, and one of whose 
major purposes is the extension of this 
propaganda structure into our univer- 
sities. 

ARAB OFFICE DIRECTOR CONVICTS HIMSELF OF 
COMPLICITY 


Similar inquiries should be raised 
about the League for Peace with Justice 
in Palestine, which is so free with its ex- 
penditures in the purchase of advertising 
space. On at least one occasion Mi 
Cecil Hourani, who is now the director of 
the official Arab Office in Washington, 
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cy administering 


itive on the county committee where 
have been organized. The ed- 
ication and informational work in connec- 

n with this program would be carried on 
through the Extension Service in cooperation 
v committees The work these 
c d would thus be confined to car- 
r ry out is the planning, enforcement, reg- 
u ry, and action phases of programs under 
the Soil Conservation and District Allotment 
A and the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
< , 


h district 


1 these 


It is confusing and annoying to farmers to 


have representatives of so many agricultural 
agencie contacting them and furnishing 
advice and assistance on conservation and 
farm planning. The Agricultural Coordi- 
nation Act seeks to coordinate all of the 
educational and technical assistance to farm- 


ers and to local soil conservation districts 
through the Agricultural Extension Service, 
with which the Soil Conservation Service 
would be consolidated. This consolidated 
and expanded agency would cooperate with 
the State and county Production and Mark- 
eting Administration committees and with 
the State authority established to administer 
the State Soil Conservation Districts Act and 
local soil-conservation districts organized 
under that act. Therefore, farmers could 
go to one agency to get the necessary infor- 
mation and technical assistance to enable 
them to plan their individual conservation 
programs and farm plans most effectively and 
efficiently. 

The Agricultural Extension Service was 
established pursuant to the Smith-Lever Act 
of May 8, 1914, which authorized the United 
States Department of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with the States in agricultural extension 
work and provided a system of Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States for these pur- 
poses. Following the passage of this act, a 
so-called memorandum of understanding 
was entered into with the State colleges of 
agriculture and universities which set forth 
what the State colleges agreed to do and the 
Department of Agriculture would do, and 
what they would mutually agree to do. In 
this agreement the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agreed “to conduct in 
cooperation with - College all demon- 
stration and other forms of extension work 
in agriculture and home economics which the 
Department is authorized by Congress to 
conduct in the State of a 

This program proved to be one of the great- 
est educational endeavors in the world’s his- 
tory. It has played a major part in helping 
to make American farmers the most efficient 
in the world. s tangible evidence of this 
efficiency, American farmers, during the war, 
with nearly 5,000,000 less people on farms, 








broke all prewar records for food production, 
and are continuing to produce at record 
lev le 


The Agricultural Extension Service was es- 


tablished to provide educational and techni- 
cal assistance to farmers on all of their agri- 
cultural problems, including conservation 
practices and also information and technical 


assistence in the ficld of economic problems, 
marketing, and home and community ac- 
tivities. 

In recent years, however, there has been a 
tendency to set up action agencies, with ad- 
ministrative organizations in Washington, 
in the States and counties, reaching to the 
individual farmer, to give information. and 
technical assistance on specific projects. For 
example, when the Soil Conservation Serv- 
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ice was established in 1935, it set up Wash- 
ington, regional, State, and area offices to pro- 
vide educational, demonstrational, and tech- 
nical assistance to farmers in dealing with 
soil erosion. Gradually, the program was 
broadened to cover the field of soil and wa- 
ter conservation, even related economic and 
social factors. As a result, there developed 
parallel administrative set-ups and duplica- 
tion of services, and assisting farmers to lay 
out contour lines and terracing, planning for 
strip cropping, advice as to drainage, plan- 
ning of rotation systems, field arrangements, 
and other farm planning. 

in my own State of Tennessee the Exten- 
sion Service has done a magnificent job in 
helping farmers to develop and carry out an 
effective conservation program. By employ- 
ing an assistant county agent in each coun- 
ty—an especially trained man in conservation 
work—who gives all of his time to this work, 
the Extension Service assisted farmers in ac- 
complishing marvelous results at very low 
cost through a coordinated program. The 
educational and technical assistance in this 
program is coordinated through the Exten- 
sion Service, which works closely with the 
State and county Production and Marketing 
Administration committees and all other in- 
terested agencies in the State. 

A striking example of the results that have 
been obtained through this work carried on 
by the Extension Service in Tennessee was 
related by Mr. Thomas J. Hitch, president of 
the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agriculture on 
May 27, 1947, when he testified in support of 
the national soil fertility bill, S. 1251, which 
I am sponsoring together with several of my 
colleagues in the Senate. I quote the follow- 
ing excerpt from Mr. Hitch’s statement: 

“I can think of no better way to explain the 
test demonstration program in Tennessee 
than to take a community from the start of 
this work 12 years ago and relate how it has 
worked there. 

“There are many communities in Tennessee 
that I can think of that are gocd examples of 
what the test demonstration program has 
meant to the Tennessee Valley as well as 
some that have not been so good. I think of 
one that I visited just a few days ago. This 
community was one in the very southern part 
of middle Tennessee composed of 60 small 
farmers. I was told the day I was there by 
several farmers that up to 1935 they raised 
nothing but cotton and peas, and that they 
had reached the place they couldn’t even 
raise very much cotton because their land 
had got so poor. On some of the farms we 
visited I was told that they had been bought 
15 years ago for as little as $10 an acre, and 
none of the farms in this community would 
have brought more than $25 an acre, yet to- 
day they would ask you $150 an acre for any 
that could be bought. 

“In 1935 there was no alfalfa. Today there 
is some on every farm. In 1935 there was no 
permanent pasture, but today every one of 
them has some. At the beginning of this 
program there was not a man selling whole 
milk. Last year they sold $50,000 worth of 
whole milk. 

“Practically all of their farms are terraced. 
The houses are all painted and many are be- 
ing repaired. There was as nice a country 
church as you would see anywhere and a very 
interesting story was told about it. I was 
told by these people living in this community 
that before they had started this community 
improvement program that they couldn’t get 
along with each other, they were afraid to 
trust each other. 

“As the story of the work of three test 
demonstrators in the community began to 
spread others wanted to know what would 
make their soils respond so they could grow 
something besides cotton and cow peas. 
They more and more began to attend these 
meetings and take part in the discussions, 
telling their problems and soil needs, until 





today it is not only a community where the: 
are interested in the welfare of each other 
but they are prosperous and doing for them- 
selves many of the things that they hay 
wanted to do for a long time. 

“Because they were shown what to do a: 
got some help through their assistant a¢ 
they have changed from a community th 
would have been depending on some kind « 
Government relief first to a communi 
of progressive people thinking not only oj 
their own homes but of national problen 
as they feel they have a part in them becau 
most of them now are paying income tax.” 

The enactment of the national soil-fertil- 
ity bill is also vitally important to the suc- 
cess of an adequate Nation-wide program 
agricultural conservation in the Uni 
States. The agricultural coordination bil 
clarifies the lines of administrative respon- 
sibility and gets rid of duplication and con- 
flicts in the administration as to make pos- 
Sible a well-coordinated program of agricul- 
tural soil and water conservation. The n 
tional soil-fertility bill fits right into thi 
picture by providing for the development of 
improved concentrated fertilizers and a Na- 
tion-wide educational program through 
system of test-demonstration farms and 
technical assistance to farmers through th 
Extension Service to show farmers how to 
use these improved concentrated fertilizers 
in carrying out conservation practices and 
efficient land utilization on their own farms 

I sincerely hope that when Congress re- 
convenes next January, it will enact int 
law these two important measures. 





A Republican Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday. July 26, 1947 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, for 16 
years the Republican Party has been 
kept out of the White House; this 
largely because they had no program. 
Their candidates were “me too” candi- 
dates. They aped Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. They claimed they could 
give our country away faster than he 
could. They, too, were one-worlders. 

Eighty percent of the American peo- 
ple demand as the Republican standard 
bearer a real American—one who be- 
lieves in the fundamental principles of 
the American form of government as 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and established by our Con- 
stitution. The rank and file of the 
Republicans demand as their candidate 
@ man who will follow in the footsteps 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and Lincoln. They demand a 
liberal as well as an American. 

They demand a candidate who will 
make our foreign policy a crystal-clear 
issue; a candidate who will not denude 
America of its natural resources and 
make it a fourth- or fifth-rate nation; 
a man with sufficient vision to know that 
the only way to maintain peace, and the 
good will of all nations, is by being hon- 
est and just to all; a candidate who will 
avoid meddling in other nations’ affairs, 
and foreign entanglements; a candi- 
date who will not form a combination 
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“The Greatest Recommendation Possible 
for a System of Government Is To 
Make It Work” —Senator George W. 
Malone 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 
OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1947 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cal of its timely importance and the 
f lence of its composition, I hand to 
t Public Printer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an 


unusually able and well considered ad- 
dre recent ly delivered by the oe norable 
C ce W. MALONE, United one es Sen- 
ator from the State of Nevada, a a mect- 

yr of the Western Institute of the 


i 
Un ted States Chamber of Commerce 
Secretaries and Trade Association Man- 
which convened in Reno, Nev., a 
few days ago. 

The address to which I have just re- 
ferred, Mr. Speaker, is the following: 

Gentlemen of the Western Institute of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce Secre- 
taries and Trade Association Managers, the 
development of the western slope and the 
entire United States is dependent directly 
upon the national and international policies 
finally adopted by this Nation. 

The international policy is in a state of 
flux and depends entirely upon whether the 





administration decides to warn Russia that 
a continued policy on her part of infiltration 
into the European countries will be consid- 
ered an unfriendly act to this country, and 
W f she persists—continue to pour money 
into these countries with uncertain results— 
or let Europe go her way. The administra- 
tion has made no decision—and Congress 


T 
Our national policy is hinged squarely upon 
the diametrically opposed policies of hold- 
ing our wage standard of living through a 
i 
t 


4 


le import fee representing the difler- 
\iial of cost of production between this 
country and the most competitive foreign 
1 on each specific preduct due to the dif- 
ference tn the wage standa’d of living; and 
the recimrocal free trade policy being pushed 
in Geneva at this time without regard to 
such standards, and which can only result 
in a lower-wage living standard through im- 
ports produced by the Asiatic and European 
low-cost labor. 


FOREIGN FOLICY 


The adoption of a sane foreign policy by 
tl Nation is retarded by a nervous fear of 
war, deliberately fostered by an adminis- 
tration using communism as the whipping 
boy, and building up an international WPA 
in the same manner as the national WPA was 
kept alive throughout the thirties through 
fear of unemployment. 

The administration is playing both sides 
of the foreign policy street just as they al- 
weys have. At one Senate Appropriations 
Committee meeting the State Department 
asked for funds to stop Russian communism 
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in Greece—and 
quested additi 
munism by shi} 


at the same meeting re- 
il money to strengthen com- 
nts to Russia on the old 








ne 








lend-lease agreement. These shipments in- 
clude oil refinery equipment and power ma- 
chinery, which our own people are unable to 
secu 

The tragic part of the whole thing is that 
the State Department even now apparently 
sees nothing wrong with furnishing Russia 
with oil refining and cracking equipment 
necessar\ r production of high-octane gaso- 
line for war planes: and heavy power equip- 
n t with which she may mai ture the 
atom bomb and other war-wagi1 equip- 
ment Yet at the same moment we are 


spending #£499,000.000 in Greece to train and 
equip an army to stop Russia at the border. 
Fortunately, they ran head-on into Senator 


Strytes Bripces, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee—one of the most forthright 
and fearless men that it has been my good 
fortune to meet—and he literally blasted 


them out of the committee room. 

The administration which is now using 
Russian communism as a scare-head to se- 
cure billions of dollars for expenditure in 
Europe is the same administration which in 
1933 recognized Russia as a blood brother be- 
fore the President even had his chair warm, 
without safeguards of any kind whatsoever. 

This is also the same administration that 
continued shipments of oil and scrap iron 
to Japan up to the time of the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe and then sent the boys out in 
the Pacific to catch the same scrap iron with 
their bare hands coming back out of Japa- 
nese gun 

They have apparently 
from experience. 





learned nothing 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Ve do not have a bipartisan foreign policy 
in the United States Senate—what we do 


have is a few Republicans who vote with the 
Democrats for the disconnected and dan- 
gerous emergency decisions of the adminis- 
tration, apparently following the pattern of 
1937 to Pearl Harbor. 

THE TRUMAN POLICY 


The Truman policy, a so-called extension 
to Europe of the 124-year-old Monroe policy, 
never had a chance to be effective, primarily 
because President Truman did not say about 
the European area—as President Monroe said 
about South America in 1823—that any in- 
vasion of that area by a foreign power with 
an attempt to interfere with its govern- 
ment or trade relations would be considered 
an overt act which meant war. 

President Truman simply asked for $400,- 
000.000 from the Congress of the United 

tates to stop Russian communism at the 
Greek border. He did not serve notice upon 
Russia that a violation of that doctrine 
would be considered an overt act and indi- 
cate thet war would result, so it was not a 
policy at all—it was simply a means of 
securing an appropriation from the Congress 
of the United States on the theory of delay- 
ing an emergency, but without any definite 
plan for final solution. The reports are now 
that they are reemploying most of the old 
UNRRA crowd that proved such a flop, and 
that they will be back for more money next 
spring. 

MAJOR POWERS 

Two major powers emerged from World 
War II—not three—not five and not fifty-five. 
They are Russia and the United States. 

When the United Nations recognized five 
major nations—that number included three 
countries, England, France, and China, that 
can only survive through our support—and 
then only by a drastic reorganization of 
their way of life. 

It is my humble opinion that there are 
only two courses: First, we can serve definite 
notice upon Russia that to continue her 
methods of infiltration in Europe will be 
considered an overt act endangering the 








peace and safety of the United States 
amounting to a declaration of war, as P) 
ident Monroe did in relation to South A) 
ica 124 pane ago, or second, we can 
out of Europe; money alone will not 
their difficulty England took our 1 
and financed socialism. France, It 
most other European nations will : 
money and finance either socialism or « 
munism, and then crawl under the Ru 
rade tent. 

ae izgland has alres 

vith Russia, 








ady signed a trade tr 


ind we have approved a pe 





on with Italy providing that appro: 
200,000 Italians wili work 7 years | 
Wages processing raw materials, most] 
Russia and her satellite netions, and \ 


Presumably Uncle Sam 

000 men while they work 

ve have already expended m 
e-quarters of a billion doll; 
> the end of the war 


it reparations. 
feed the 200, 
Russia, since 
than thre 


SIX METHODS OF SIPHONING THE WEALTH OUT « 
TIIE UNITED STATES 
There are more ways of siphoning th 

Ith out of the United States and in 
the hands of foreign nations than are 
erally suspected. They are very adept i 
very active in Washington in creating a ps: 
chology by threats of communism, or 
Cialism, or some other “ism” unless we sup 
port them, and that promiscuous spendin 
abroad is necessary for our own protectioz 

These methods are not too well known 
understood—and all appear innocuous < 
the surface—the six most active and eff 
tive are: 

1. The direct appropriation 
“loaned” to a foreign nation; 
Turkey loan is an example. 

2. Financing through the Export-Impo: 
Bank, as in the case of the loan to Mexic 

3. Slave treaties like the Italian Repara- 
tions Agreement just ratified by the United 
States Senate, in which it is provided tha 
raw materials from Russia and other na- 
tions are processed by the Italian worker 
without wages of any kind as reparatio 
payments, leaving someone (meaning Unck 
Sam) to feed them while they are doing slave 
work for the Russians during a period of 7 
years. 

4. The World Bank is set up to sell se- 
curities to the investors of this Natio. 
whose money is then loaned to the foreig: 
nations upon the judgment of the Bank cf 
ficials, with every prospect that thousands 
of small investors in this country will lose, as 
in the case of English investors through th 
Bank of England when the same thing w: 
tried there many years ago. 

5. The proposal by the State Departme) 
to divide the markets of this country wit! 
the foreign nations through the so-called 
reciprocai-trade program. More harm maj 
be done to the economy and standard of 
living of this country by our State Depart- 
ment in Geneva during the next 3 months 
than Congress could repair in several years. 

6. There is now in the course of organiza- 
tion a world trade organization operated b 
the 55 members of the United Nations, each 
with one vote. 

It is indicated that this organization, when 
perfected, will allocate the markets and pro- 
duction of the world making the univer 
thoroughly and totally one world. It r 
dificult to see how we Can win, since we 
have the only market in the world where 
you can sell anything and get the money, un- 
less we have previously loaned that nation 
the money to pay for it. 

The cumulative result of these plans can 
only be greatly reduced wages and standards 
of living in this country. 

If these methods are allowed to continue 


by Coners 
the Greek- 


indefinitely we can easily spend ourselves 
into a form of government that we would 
not knowingly vote for—some kind of a col- 
lective or authoritarian form that it could 








uire generations of time to throw off, if 
‘fact we could ever overcome it, 


FLEXIBLE IMPORT FEE 


The objective is permanent peace while 
reasing the standard of living through- 
it the world. 
It must be recognized, however, that the 
; different standards of living represented 
the 55 members of the United Nations 
esent a definite problem in trade relations. 
4 partial answer to the problem is the 
rmination of the differential of the cost 
production on specific products between 
; nation and wherever our chief competi- 
n is located. That differential should be 
ted in this country by an import 
ports are not prevented by such an 
e, but the fees bring the goods in 
“the basis of an equal wage-standard of 
r level; as the standard of living wages 
raised in other countries the import 
here are reduced in proportion—and 
en the wage standard of living of the com- 
tive country approximates our own—then 
e trade is the immediate and automatic 











» workers in any American industry are 
entitled to protection from low cost foreign 
bor equal to the differential of the cost 
producing such products in this country 
nd the cost of production in the foreign 
area where or chief competition is located. 

Such a flexible import fee is included in 
the 1930 flexible tariff act in which it is 
provided that the President of the United 
States may at any time request the Tariff 
Commission to compute the differential of 
cost of production of any specific product 
between this country and such competitive 
nation—that amount can then be made the 
tariff or import fee by Executive order. 

I see no difference between importing the 
product of low-cost labor and importing the 
low-cost labor itself. 

Let us get our feet back on the ground 
and face this thing—we have no friends in 
the world voday except through the protec- 
tion, or of the money that we can offer them. 
Every nation but ours is beirg intensely 
realistic and practical—other nations are 
working on every angle to improve their po- 
sition. 

INVESTMENTS 

Congress does not know how to lend 
money; it only knows how to give it away. 
Congress does not have the money to give 
away, except as it is extracted from the peo- 
ple’s production through taxes. Congress 
does not have the moral right to give away 
these work dollars soaked in sweat. 

Private business not only knows how to 
lend and invest money, but it also knows 
how to collect it and to make investments 
pay dividends. 

American private capital in Asia, Europe, 
and South America, backed by American 
brains, ingenuity, and know-how, could grad- 
ually raise the standard of living of the world, 
through investments in new enterprises and 
in rehabilitating the obsolete plants without 
Government assistance of any kind. 

To encourage the investment and opera- 
tion of such capital it is necessary tc rebuild 
the national and interrational integrity of 
the nations of the world. If such integrity 
could be established no Federal appropria- 
tions would be necessary or required, except 
perhaps for an emergency food supply while 
they were making their first crop. 


BUSINESSMEN AND INDUSTRY 


Few remember that when America woke 
up after the Civil War it was England's busi- 
nessmen and private investors who furnished 
the first substantial financing for our trans- 
continental railroads and heavy industries 
in this country because they knew that this 
Nation had integrity and that the country 
would grow and prosper. They did not give 
or loan America the money—they took stock 
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and shares in the railroads and industries and 
were repaid through increased production. 
The situation is now reversed. Our bust- 
nessmen have the experience, the credit, and 
the know-how. The opportunities for 
profitable investment t the world 


ling the integr 





the vo} %} 
tnrouchor 





are almost unlimited, providi ity 
of ther s of the United Nations 


organ 
tained 


stock and shares in 


established and main- 
d rialists would 
new enterprises and 
ng their profit and amor- 
tization payments out of the increased pro- 
duction. No appropriation by the Congress 
of the United States would be necessary 








operate them—tal 











LOAN™ 

We must ad cy for loaning n 
to foreign nati ly loaniz g for the 
purpose of in their productit : 
Take a lien or ige ed 
productivity to run until tl id 
as we do in the case of our : 
loan the money for the pu - 
trial and farm macl for 





the production of fertilizer 
ducing materials 


léle 


Handle it just like the people treat a good 


neighbor who has had a bad fire; k him a 
team of horses and a pl nd maybe sign 
a small note at the bank to buy his seed 


corn and a few necessary 
makes his first crop 
Put the affected nati 
supporting themselves, o 
end to their needs; they 





in the way of 
wise there is no 









y be just as help- 

less and hungry next year as they are now 
Why is there no talk w methods of 
production, new machinery, and new and 


more diversified industrial production in the 
European, Asiatic, and South American coun- 
tries; why is all of the talk confined to a 
reshuffling of old interests and old wealth; 


why are there no plans for creating new 
wealth—and why is there no effort being 


made to encourage these countries to raise 
their own wage standard of living through 
their own energy and resources? 





EMERGENCY FOOD 


It is time that we adopted a definite policy 
in the method of emergency feeding the 
people of any country, of appropriating the 
necessary funds and of notifying such na- 
tions that the required credit has been es- 
tablished through the proper agency in this 
country. When shipments of the supplies 
are made in the approved manner, then the 
invoice should be sent direct to the Treasury 
of the United States for payment—quit send- 
ing them the cash to be expended anywhere 
in the world and in any way they may 
decide—also distribute the food ourselves so 
it will reach the hungry people and so they 
will know where it came from. 

Treat them like a groceryman treats a 
contractor whose pavments for his work are 
delayed. The cortractor gets credit; he does 
not get the money from the groceryman so 
he can go across the street and buy from 
his competitor 

LAEOR 

The Taft-Hartley 

wrong in principle. 


labor legislation is 
In the first place, the 
Government should not be in the busi- 
ness of regulating either the employer or 
the employees beyond seeing that they obey 
the laws of the land as everyhody else is re- 
quired to do. The principle of the Wagner 
Act was wrong in the first place, and the mere 
fact that we passed another act of a slightly 
different character on the same principle does 
not make it right. Under the principle of 
Federal board control the swing of the pendu- 
lum could continue to vibrate with the politi- 
cal philosophy and fortunes of the party in 
power for generations. It should be decided 
upon basic principles and then left alone. 

The Taft-Hartley labor act together with 
the Wagner Act should be repealed. There 
should be no Government labor boards with 
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authority to direct either the employer or 
the employees to do anythin 

In their place there should be enacted a 
simple scatement of national policy which tn 
effect would lay down the principle that 








Employees and employers alike shall have 
the right to self-organization, to form, to 
join, or assist organizations to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own 
ch ng, and to er > in co! ! 1 activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining 
r other mutual aid and protection 
The Federal Government could very well 
continue the principle of the conc fon 
board—having no authority what ver, ex- 
cept to cooperate with both parties to a dis- 
pute—and then only when invited to sit in 
nd pert s to hold hearings and make pub- 
lic their I 2u rity 
hould be ve They alone 
have the pow 
The maint ective bar- 
ining and contracts be- 
tween employ § only 
n r we-old | 1 be i 
t man who hires the work done it 
man who works with his h And tha 
uld be the scope of the Government 
I am very fond of Senator TAFT—I can 
dis the matter with anyone who belie 
he could be mi ken—but I will n L 
to anyone who question his inte 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND TAXABLE PROPERTY 
Due to increased mechanization and im- 
proved methods of op tion in industry, 
t average busir s int i equip- 
I 1 has incr 1 m xi- 
r seven thou id rs to f n 





to twelve thousand dol! 


Continually increased capital expenditure 





in business is always nece ry due to new 
inventions, obsolescence, and g wing de- 
mand 

The tax structure and ex ive regula- 
tion 


have combined to discourage venture 
investment capital. A reot z . 
ture and « severe scrutiny of regul: 
bodies set up by the Government over the 
last decade is necessary to regain the re- 
quired confidence and incentive for such 
investments which are absolutely mandatory 
if we are to keep pace with produ n, 
ployment, and the creation of taxable prop- 
erty. 








OUR LOANING TECHNIQUE 

We are about to be treated to a repetition 
oj the loaning and spending technique which 
prevailed during the decade just preceding 
World War II 

Two advisory committees have just been 
appointed t determine the maximum 
amount of morey we can loan to Europe and 
pile on the two hundred seventy billion na- 
tional debt, together with the amount of 
goods we can ship them, without wre 
our internal economy—-Mr. J. A Sec 
retary of the Interior, and W. Averill Harri- 





nan tary of Commerc I i the two 
comm . 

It is generally expected that tl will read 
the menu backward and come u X t 
amount they need which esti have 
ranged from five to eight billio of dollars 
per year for 5 years, making the t l 





debt add up to arcund three hundred bil- 
lions. 

It will be remembered that when the 
national debt reached fifty or sixty billions 
in the late thirties, people began to get jit- 
tery—when the versatile Henry Wallace 
then Vice President of the United State 
came up with the statement that he had 
estimated the resources and that the coun- 
ry could support a debt of approximately 
eighty-nine billions—the people _ settled 
down until the debt was dangerously close 
to that amount—and then the world econ- 

















omist, Leon Henderson, after a profound 
study of national resources, announced that 
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the N n Vv good for a $133,000,000,000 


ad 11 mn we were in the war and costs 
A now on September Ist Mr. Krug and 
Mr. Harr n, following a further study of 
r u , are expected to start 
‘ r agcain—If Congress follows 


n and appropriates the 





ft is being done in furtherance 

1 Marshall plan—which again 
rr n announcement is not a plan 

a simple ann ment that 
I I money will be fcerthcoming for 
I until untri of that aread de 
! much they need and what they 
\ ( \ 1 it Coneress had already de- 
( hat the Greck-Turkey loan would be 


ed loans for the current 
) | ropean counitrie contalin- 


United States and three times as many 

! The could band together in a 
United States of Europe for their mutual 
} ion and pool the lines of royal in- 
and dictatorships into one 
f netion of 29 separate stat and re- 
( I h their national integrity through a 
democrati {ree election form of govern- 
n hen a substantial loan to build in- 
dustrial plants to produce for their own needs 
d in to make sense, however, in that 
event American private capital would do the 


] ) 

' It is estimated that England and British 

( ! have approximately $12,000,000,000 

in int ments in the United States—and 

that other European nations have approxi- 

n f it billions in the same category. 
It ms not too much to expect for them 


to take the twenty billions of dollars, in- 
cluding other outside invested assets amount- 
ing to approximately $13,000.000,000, into ac- 
count when considering financing the new 
United States of Europe 
THE EMPIRE-MINDED NATIONS 
The Dutch, English. and French have al- 





v been empire-minded and have always 
held c in foreign nations under their con- 
trol for the trade benefits, as witness the 
trouble that the Dutch are currently having 
with the Indecn ans 

Any re n that may have heretofore 
e} d for the domination of one nation 
by anoth has io} since passed out of the 
I Such domination is purely and sim- 
| a trade rack resulting in slave labor 

i trade wars, and must not continue indefi- 
I ly if the principle of freemen is to have 
any meaning This Nation cannot afford to 
bec * a party to a combination of such 
plans thre h continuing to lend money for 
i port 


If the national and international integrity 
n members of the United Nations 
can be reestablished the opportunity for 
American technicians, businessmen and for 
private capital, investments will be prac- 
tically unlimited throughovt the world for 
generations to come 

With the European nations joined together 
in a United States of Europe the manipula- 


tion of their currency systems can be abol- 
ished including the silver-bloc operations, 
then the relative value of the world’s cur- 
rencies can be evaluated and some stabiliza- 
tion maintained. It is time to quit juggling 
t 
I 


heir money systems and work to increase 
roduction. Devaluing money to lower wages 
and to escape debt is one of the oldest tricks 
in the trade, but it also destroys the integrity 
The greatest recommendation possible for 
1 of vernment is to make it work. 
WAR AND PEACE 
M of our neople naturally assume that 


ill of the world is at peace most of the time, 








ince this ccuntry has only had its pericdic 
\ and in between peace has prevailed in 
Nation 
Even a casual historic review will reveal 
th there never has been a period over the 
9,000 years of recorded history when l of 
>» world was peace. Even now th are 
mall wars going on in the world, six are 
in the Far East ranging all the way from 
vil *n the so-called Chinese 
he Chiang Kai-Chek forces 
East Indies in the &§ th- 





acifi re the Dutch are egain en- 
d in subduing the Indonesians. 

Those little people weighing about 175 
pounds wringing wet, but presumahly own 
ing a country which is very rich in many 
of the things the world needs, which include 
the spices, rubber, and many strategic and 
critical minerals and materials needed badly 
by this country, have e national pride and 
want to run their own country 

The Netherlands, or the Dutch nation, is 
snown to be an empire-minded naticn and 
lave always cxploited other naticns just as 
land and France have done over several 
generations, and are still trying to maintain 
their status in their satellite nations. 

Ihe wages of the Indonesians amount to 
about two to five dollars per month in our 
money and the goods produced under the 
Dutch supervision are sold to us at high 
pric It is a trade interest that the empire- 
minded nations have in other countries, and 
mostly to exploit the low cost labor in these 
areas for their own profit 

We have 5 other smaH wars, or armed 
rebellions going on in Europe, 6 such dis- 
turbances in the Near East and India, and 4 
in Latin America, making a total of 21 small 
wars now in nrogress, any one of which might 
light the fuse that would lead to another 
world confiict, as was done in Austria in 
World War I and at Pearl Harbor in World 
War II. Systems of government based upon 
trade wars or the domination of other nations 
for any reason will not work and must finally 
fall of their own weight. 








MAKE OUR OWN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT WORK 

The greatest recommendation possible for 
a system of goverrment is to make it work. 
It should be clear to us now that money from 
our own taxpayers’ pockets scattered at ran- 
dom throughout the world is not the answer. 

I can say to you, like Churchill said to 
his people when someone suggested that Eng- 
land relinquish her domination over some of 
ber Asiatic peoples, that he did not become 
the King's first minister to liquidate the Brit- 
ish Empire. I can say to you in a like vein 
that I did not become a Member of the United 
States Senate ti dissipate the wealth of the 
United States. 

We must make our system of free enter- 
prise continue to work—kKeep our armed 
forces strong—continue our laboratory ex- 
periments in me.nods of warfare—keep our 
secrets to ourselves so that no nation ever 
knows just how strong we are—establish and 
maintain the best intelligence system in the 
world and know what other nations are do- 
ing—stand ready at all times to cooperate 
with all other nations in maintaining per- 
manent peace in the world—and in raising 
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neighbors 

Above all things, we should begin to turn 
the spotlight on ourselves and determine the 
effect of our actions on America’s future, and 
if we are really looking for communism and 
reds, it seems that the hunting is pretty 
good in some parts of this country and we 
could practice here while getting ready t 
take on the Russian Communists. It is time 
that we sold “merica back to Americans and 
set the pattern for the world. 








—— 





Controlling Floods in the Missouri Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 


Vednesday, Julu 16). 1947 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as an 
extension of my remarks a radio discus- 
sion between John B. Quinn, executive 
director of the Missouri Valley Develop- 
ment Association, and Russell Smith, leg- 
islative secretary of the National Farm- 
ers Union, on the question of controlling 
our flocds and deve'oping our water re- 
sources in the Missouri Basin. This dis- 
cussion was broadcast over the Columbia 
Journal of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System with Mr. Don Lerch as mcderator. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. LercH. Next we're going to discuss a 
question which affects the lives of millions 
of people—in 10 States of the Nation— 
known as the Missouri Valley region—-in- 
cluding all of Nebraska and parts of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming. North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Iowa. So far this year, people in this re- 
gion have lost hundreds of millions of dollars 
from floods. Ask a farmer whose fields have 
been under water—ask a businessman who's 
been pumping water out of his store—ask a 
housewife who’s been cleaning up silt and 
mud—they'll tell you flood control is 
needed—most everyone agrees to that. The 
question is how. Two gentlemen with me 
today are going to discuss the two major pro- 
posals. Mr. Russell Smith, legislative secre- 
tary of the National Farmers Union believes 
the region should be governed by a central 
authority similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Mr. John B. Quinn, executive 
director of the Missouri Valley Development 
Association, believes the plan approved by 
Congress in 1944 should be continued. Now, 
Mr. Quinn, since you favor the plan now in 
operation, will you outline it for us—that is, 
what is it and what has been accomplished 
so far? 

Mr. QUINN. Well, Mr. Lerch and friends of 
the Columbia Country Journal, just three 
short years ago Congress and our late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, realizing the absolute neces- 
sity of preserving the bread basket of the 
Nation and the world for future generations 
approved the most gigantic, diversified pro- 
gram to develop all phases of natural re- 
sources in the Missouri Valley Basin that 
this Nation or the world has ever under- 
taken 

Congress made the very important decision 
to use in this vital undertaking the experi- 
enced, established agencies of our Federal 
Government, who employ the best technical 














rts of our Nation. Strong political pres- 
, applied by political idealists to 
i a single independent Government 
y—such as the TVA—but Congress in 
dom realized that the Missouri Valley 
in was a multiple-purpose project that 
ered a huge territory, 13 times larger than 
TVA, and that the program required 
rencies, each experts in their own line, 
than just one agency whose major 
liication was to administer a political 
‘ nomic phil On 











hy such as in the TVA 

When the development program for the 

M uri Valley Basin, called the Pick-Sloan 
n is completed, more than 5,000,000 ¢ 





nd will be irrigated, 10,000,000, 
of electric potver will be generated 
ally, floods will be controlled and com- 
rcial navigation from Sioux to St. 





will be a reality. The en of 

» plan provides for 105 re flood 
nd levee protection, for serva- 
l-erosion control, rec facil- 


and fish and wild-life conservation. 
Ihe Department of Agriculture, the Bu- 
iu of Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers 
the United States Army and the Federal 
r Commission, all long-time established 
‘ies of Federal Government directly un- 
the control of Congress and the Presi- 
of the United States, have each been 
en by legislative mandate definite, dis- 
tive part in the carefully coordinated 





three short years 


nd again last ye 


to stop all public works, 


, interrupted first by the 
ir by a Presidential or- 
! the Pick-Sloan 
n is already 22 percent completed, and 
t been given an appropriation to be 
ended in 1948, that amounts to more 
ney than totally spent in the Missouri 

Valley Basin since the Republic was founded 
Well, Mr. Quinn, you've out- 
gram which now in operation. 
t} ide of the table, Mr. 
} ! arm Tnion is proposing a 
M uri Valley Authority. Now Mr. Smith, 
t how does your plan differ from the pro- 

m as outlined by Mr. Quinn? 

Mr. SmiTH. Well, Don, it differs in two 
principal respects. They are the two that 
re cited by President Roosevelt at the time 
urged the adoption of a Missouri Valley 
hority bill, and that was at the time that 

he appr¢ ved the present Pick-Sloan plan 
First of those is that administratively, it has 
become obvious to most of us now that these 
eparate agencies in the valley are compet- 
ing with each other in a very wasteful man- 
ne that we will never be able to achieve an 
in rated program—we will never be able 
» achieve a im that is close to the 


Mr. LERCH 
d the p! 


on 





I e—that is responsible to them—unless 
we make it possible for decisions to be made 
in the area, and for those decisions to cover 
all phases of the development and use of re- 

] Now the second principal difference 
is that in the present Pick-Sloan plan, we 
feel that the problems are being attacked 
piecemeal—that nothing is done until an 
emergency exists, and that it never is the 
kind of action that attacks the basic dif- 
ficulties. In other words, the only way you 
get an integrated plan is through one di- 
recting agency, and the only way you actually 
control floods or get maximum power devel- 
opment or use the rivers to their best ad- 
vantage for navigation, for recreation, or for 
irrigation in the western part is through a 
Single plan. The present plan, in our view, 
is not a plan at all—it’s simply a compromise 
between two conflicting agencies. 

Mr. LErcH. Well now, Mr. Quinn, do you 
believe that your plan overcomes the weak- 
nesses which Mr. Smith feels are inherent 
in it—in other words that the administration 
of the Pick-Sloan plan is loose, and leaves 
room for a great deal of needless argument 
between the various governmental agencies? 

Mr. QuINN. Well, Mr. Lerch, I'm delighted 
that you asked that question. The coordi- 





sources 
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nating factor for the arencies of Federal 
70% ment is what we call the Mi uri 
iteragency Cc mittee, which is 
of five Governors in the Missouri 





h ids of the depart- 
ments involved. This committee has been 
in operation for 2 years and it has settled 

















every major problem that has come before 
it 

Mr. I ll now, let me ask this ques- 
tion ¢ h. Which plan do you be- 
lieve off te flood relief—that is, 
your p Quinn plan? Which ul 
get the first? 

Mr. SMITH. Well, there’s no question of 
speed involved The question is whether 
you control floods or not, period. Because 
the Army engineers have been controlling 
floods theoretically there for 100 years, and 
yet the flood crest this year was the highest 
in | y 

Mr. LercH. And yet on the her hand, M 
Qu 1 say that this measure was - 
proved by Congress in 1944 

Mr. QuINN. Well, Mr. Lerch and Mr. §& ] 
- ht point out that gs 1 to control 
floods is essential and that 
provides floods that even th 
doesn't contemplate. For 3 








Tennessee Valley when over $800,( 
been expended to control floods, the Army 
engineers have been called upon 


0.000 h 





rain to 
build a flood-control dam, and as far as 
we're concerned, we have the best compete1 
engineers and e only pla we need 

ad l > money The MVA doesn't ex 


It is purely a theory. Isn't that right, Mr 
Smith? 
r. Smtra. It’s a bill 


M 
Mr. LercH. Well, let me ask what is th 





I t t pr t time, M 
It’s in the Senate committ 
Commerce Comn ee i 
likely that t e will be any 
e on of Congress on it, be- 
cal the I iC tl ju ked f ddi- 
tional mone for the Ar enginee t 
spend—in our view to wi 


Mr. Lercn. We 
dent’ 

Mr. SMITH The President's attitude is 
that he 
but he wants 
neers to 
million out of 


Mr. QuINN. We might put it th 


ttitude on this questi n? 


Authority, 
immediately the Army engi- 
j hirty-seven 





he President evidently is for an 
so far as the few votes it will catch, but 
I would remind you that he keeps signing 


the appropriations bills 

agencies of government. 
Mr. Lercn. Well, now, 

in the Missouri Valley 

Smith? 

Mr. SmitH. Well, fri 

ust said, I would a 
1%. if it 1 


how do the people 
feel about it, Mr. 


hat Mr. Quinn 
they must be 
I a vote-catching device 

Mr. Qu! I would like to point out that 
the Pick-Sloan plan is supported by 
ernors. all legislative bodies, every farm bu- 
reau federation, and Mr. Smith, some of your 
State farm union organizations are for the 
Pick-Sloan plan. In other w it is the 
only onal authorized plan, whicl 
calls for the development program to be ac- 
complished under the American system of 
government. No rights or powers are 
surrendered 

Mr ITH. Well, any action that’s taken as 
a result of an authorization by Congress will 
be done under the American system of gov- 
ernment. As far as the Farmers Union is 
concerned, there’s only one State organiza- 
tion that has ever approved the Pick-Sloan 
pian. 

Mr. LercH. Well then, gentlemen, from your 
positions, it’s impossible to reach an agree- 
ment on this question. However, from what 
you have said, you are treed that 


should be pi am of flood ¢ rol and de- 









all gov- 





ra 


coneress 


States’ 





there 


velopment in the Missouri Valley—but you 
disagree on how it should be carried out, 


Your disagreement centers on the 





tration Where ith u 1a 
it’s essential] t ra in 
order to gain tl i ] c rol 
navigation, pov I irrigati you, Mr 
Quinn, feel that this can be better hieved 
under the present plan as approved by Con- 
gress—whereby authority is d tralized be- 
veen the var ls Governn t 3. 





It Will Be Interesting To Know Why Mr. 
Hoover, After a Few Days’ Visit in 
Germany, Is So Vitally Concerned and 
Should Again Advocate a Repetition of 
the Tragic Errors of the Past Which, 
Due to British Influence, Permitted 
German Cartels To Rebuild Her Heavy 
Industries 


FT DOATIOTANT 


EXTENSTON OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


IN THE HCUSE « REPRESENTATIVI 
Saturday, July 26. 1947 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. §S r, a great 
deal of I pl een 
iven to t y m ; ¥ ‘ ( 7 
former P Mr. H rt H r 
on Germany S t u ) tel 
apparent +? t many } ich of ! in the 
Government, due to their forme: lilla- 
tior eem to agi with } pre 
and advo y, Ib e it pe t 
that the House shoul Iso ider the 
implications of Mr. Hoov i on 
reconstructing Germany 
Mr. Speaker, why_is Herb H f ) 
. 
uld G ly, 
( n on 
i ‘ f _ 





the First Wor 
In 1936, |! 
armament negligib! 








In 1947 Hoover has reported to the 
President, after only 3 \ in I 
that the Potsdain ; ment to disarm 
Germany and destroy her war tential 
is unwise. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hoover seems to be 
unnecessarily concerned by the f re of 
Germany. I think he is just as wrong 
about rebuildir German strength now 
as he was in 1928 wh l he a Ired the 
American people that we would have two 


cars in every and a chic! 
every pot, or again in 1932 when he 
prophesied that grass would grow in the 
streets of every main street in America 
under our great, late war President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
GERMANS ALONE T¢ 
DEVASTATION 
The whole world, except the America 
is prostrate because of the rava of 


garage 


BLAME FOF 


a 











G ! d Germany alone to blame. 
N this d on and trag- 
brought under tha 

f ( Adolf tler, who was 
by th man indus- 

] nd Ju ind 


) ) 
( :.3 iter 
' Vi ndu itn e 
) M han once 
! rid \ | n he 
) d th i 
n and 
1 1 me 
i j i ( 1 1iUti= 
ij r th 
} to . 

. 
! full vy ll i t Y hav 
\ ! German ag 
} n ¢ th \ n tax- 
than $359.000,690.000, and 
i 1000 | not 
1 {1 ly of 700.000 dis- 

« i 

1 to save a few millions of 
( Le and spend billiens later to 
d y the monst he aims to recreate? 
I it not been for the Hoover policies 
or” kind to poor Germany” in 1919 


ars that 
fo] 1, Germany could not have re- 
rmed n with aid of Great Britain, 
d had the Republican Party not frus- 

d the will of the American people 
the United States out of the 
ions, the League might 
been strong enough to Keep Ger- 
nin check. There might 
n no World War II. I should 
_in the light of history, 
rt Hoover would know that it 
mistake to allow Germany to grow 

to create armies and to develop 


HI NY How 


( city for again scourging the face 
of the « h with inhuman and bar- 
] aA i 

FI Hoover already shows equal 

( or Japan 
r ¢ TANY PRODUCE FOR PEACE 

M r. lecertainly want the Ger- 

I ») prod much of their own 
with the resources 

\ availabl] 
f 1tom r coal; their 
ron xyrow their 
} \ their milk 1 their 
[ » liv h cemo- 
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GERMANY MADE OF AGG! 


wo 
W 


ESSIVE 
tLD-WiID WARFARE 

In Germany the German Government 
deliberately encoul d the forming of 
which entwined 
) rangculation of a 
10omy of the world so 





1 in the eco 


pyth 
th ‘vhen Hitler uck, the western 
cemocrat re alm helplessly en- 
] 1 in the coils of international car- 
tel i ! i 
of ' n great trusts and mo- 
n )| ( ) in this international 
CC y to < 1 bE orld <ov 1ent 
of 1 yo] by Big Busin 1 for 
B B ' i a VE { mol  & t= 
I ( ( d Mr. I 
A i ( 
) Y I I NG GER 
Mr. &§ r,ITamt ind | . t 
h 1y in Gern Fox 1] 
I cal pu the Potsdam agree- 
I ] 1d = ee 
N 1d then \ get a peek behind 
the iron curtain of Allied occuna 1 





nbin many really ¢ | 
Germ bry nd then Ameri- 
can G policy appears to he to 
resi indu y 5 Taplaly as 
I di€ 

It took Germany 20 years, from 1919 to 
1939, with only the passive help of her 
former enen , to be in position to strike 
sain and cestroy the world’s peace and 
pr ? V 


Now, with the invaluable help of our 
own blind patriots, I greatly fear it will 
be only a few short years before Ger- 
many can again set out to conquer the 
world and destroy civilization. 

Three times within my own life the 
man people have been led by their 
aders into a foreign war—the Franco- 
russian War of 1870, the First World 
War, and the Second World War. 
Every war has brought death and de- 
struction to other nations; but always 
Germany has struck outward and kept 
any reat devastation from her own 
lands, and has emerged more powerful 
and more dangerous than before. 

Just a hundred years ago, in 1848, the 
forebears of many of the finest and most 
patriotic families in America fied Ger- 
many to escape that always-increasing 
militarism and aggression and the tyr- 
anny of the industrialists and the Junker 
familie The German leaders have 
driven out the strongest democratic ele- 
ments and have led the remaining pop- 
ulation ‘arther and farther down the 
road to international self-destruction. 









ALREADY WARS HORRORS ARE FORCOTTEN 


We have not yet bes 


from their ‘o1 n graves the b of 
our brave boy sacrificed to the insan 
mn} ions of } * + af FJ 


world conqu 





Yet, Mr 
ignore the ! 
discard the economic controls a: i 
upon at Potsdam. We must repeat tl 
folly of 1919 and the succ: 
and 


Hoover 


that we must 
ons of history. We mu 


Says 


petted th 


when we pampered 
spoiled brat of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, there are agencies of 
our Government which, during the 
gathered together the outstanding ex 7 
omists of this Government, genuine cex- 
perts in the sick nomy of Europe, \ 
had no } onal in st in the prob! 
except the restoration and preservation 
of world peace, and who knew t Gcer- 
many na iW 5 thy irted world p ( 
anda ( ! } ir Stl i 
r ™m ( ns laid the b: S 101 
Potsdam a2} 11 

Ei -DAY T 

Herb I r came | Ea 1 
Europe cnly 3 Vv css—and I 
ne } \ of the da s he ac ] 


\ 1 no more iif l > tnan n 
CoOu_d non l h rip,a i L 
result of a ir on Which he was pre- 
umed to be studying the food situation 
in all of Europe, not the politics or th 
economics, Mr. Hoover came beck end 
n recommendations which could re- 


ult only in remaking Germany into tl 
most potent industrial power in Eui 
in a very short time. 

Fortunately, we have expert t« 
from other and equally patriotic scurces. 

We hs ve, for i 
made by James S. ionec 
as chief of the decartelization division 
of the America military governm 
fective July 1 after having 
December 23, 1945. 
Relying, not on the superficial observa- 
tions of 2 or 3 days, but on the inside, 
expert knowledge gained in 18 months, 
Mr. Martin asserted that decartelization 
is being defeated by American special- 
interest groups who are trying to ma- 
neuver the American Government into a 
position “of having to oppose commun- 
ism by sponsoring, in one form or an- 
other, monopoly of economic control of 
Germany.” 

This is fascism, 

CONCERN INCREASES 

That there is increasing concern about 
the new direction of American policy is 
shown by the widespread discussion of 
the issues in the American press. Since 
I began work on these remarks, Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles, who as Under Secretary of 
State helped the great Cordel’ Hull] in 
the conduct of American foreign policy 
through cur most crucial years, has de- 
cried the help-poor-Germany idea so 
prevalen: in the thinking of industry and 
finance and high Government circl 

I h Le msert se' I ] 
graphs from Mr. Welles’ recent discus- 


stimony 


‘ 0 +} tot en 
stance, tne statement 


served since 
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rities, who are apparently unaware that gin power ¥ . sition to with Ina 
; J ilit vPOV i » & a MUSTLIOTI . ‘ 
‘ss in ermany involve any issues : 
ies in Germany ; ee I no better way to cost us Germany's economic pressure. The rege- 
ide of the occupation Zones, and by those +} ’ . ; : en 

F he ‘ valtv of t} er ; i vlar trade nrac f BFurone , 

“fembers of Congress who would reduce our : aoe « i the liberated peo par-qall-ecage — ', oe . : 
: ‘ ‘ pl than to reward Germany set by Germany’s machinations and 


expenditures, no matter What 











( f such a penn e, pound- i this last war while we cqumping. No: couk ose Get 
reduction may repré t punish our friend nd allies for re- many’s ruthless trade practices In t 
If these influences pre' the deter- si field of heavy machinery and mach 





m of our policy, we will sacrifice our us halt this mad race toward war tool industries, and aluminum, Europe | 











objective of creating a World order un- and race suicide. Let us work and strive came subservient to and dependent upon 
ch W ca Saiely iive f ' , n ye ; -er | } 
as the key to European rl lor peace And let us, as a first step, see Germany for supplies The total 
*rance is the key to Europea construc- : 
France : heey that Germany stays disarmed. was that Europe’s trade and commer¢ 
History has shown that France was } re i mime! 
1919 whe he dem é adequate H ER IN 1919 were not In a position to prospe! B 
( t 5 f Gern —" ‘ was not only Europe, Mr. Speaker 
ie against a re irgenc {f German M Speake I n hall quote from 7 - 
the Eng Nn-speaking powers M LY was affected by the German oct I 
d to their own vit when . er ; induetr » had 
) Ai : On Marc! 11. 1919. in a memorandum Am gg industry, toc naa 
r ( I dé suc lar- : caael : . : and tl consequences were most 
entitled “Why We Are Feeding Ger- } 
‘ astrous when we membe! 
re adont sorman many Herbert Hoover reasoned as — bby — : 
( e more adop 4 German policy ean eve of World War II our w re 
endangers French security, we will again AU y £ onan med } . —e . 
LIONS were 4iT} ru ( 
ul hance of helping to bring about I m the int [ le f Governor, I ‘ te) net \ 
pean reconstruction and a lasting peace uld say it e¢ famine bree - 
: e- anevene.4 f ‘ inf The best way t ( 
\ ur rece} dire ve stated, Germeny Cry Ci Is ec \ ie ret siaiea ; 
become “stable and productive The oF sucn a ¢ pool will jeopardize France and ony Wns Ses = _— 
( weste Germal I cer Ne Great Bri \ € d t ner yne \ Yr G 
me an integral part of Europe's econ- United State . . avallabd show that between tl 
But the only safe wav to achieve thoss From the poil f view of the Am l 1933-36 Germar pent most of her 
ives is through permanent interna- treasure Iv ‘ that this is a d come on the development 
} y m + + ¢ i ted tat 
reconstruction which meets the needs regain becau le Uni otate goods or heavy industm I 
t I enol I ne t é Ei ‘ f 
estern Europe : ; ; fter Hitle é r, ¢ i 
u t i ] W : . 
WHAT OF GERMANY’S VICTIM oe al m 1 y indu vere 
Must we weigh what is our righteou Stat eee ee et ee ee 
core. : 200 
se in European rehabilitation? No In his recent reports to the President cco ; 
rT} in 1 say levy } ‘ ‘ 
That was determined under the Potsdam on the German economy. Mr. Hoover ‘ ne} 
reement. Let us not forget bled-whit« e approxima ' - ry ’ ; , ( 
— - . trac yy ee ~~ 4 ‘ 7 
1 war-destroyed France, ravaged and tions. He said. for instance: 


ir-destroyed Poiand, war-torn and 
bbed Belgium and the Netherlands 


r-overrun and robbed Czechoslovakia, ditic could | sail ‘ ( pt a i 
Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece, Luxem- man manufacture - n ea 7 
irg, Russia, Rumania, Hungary, Aus- he restoration of t inevl ae ; ’ So: a 
ia, Denmark, and Bulgaria, our Allies every days ae an removing these Darriers . at i H , ' 
who suffered with us, whose countrie a | ei » ot ¢ yr 
ere despoiled. And to the aggressor of : nr nesnte =a percent of the . t 
hose countries—Germany—Mr. Hoove1 ggg ce ° . aceon Hes Spersetngpe 
ould extend first aid in rehabilitation to ment or pau 6 center of 1 ; ana mach & ' 
iin flaunt military might and powe1 which is bou t ifect her neighbe of the total Fi aadee nareu : 
er [he present report: by Mr. Hoover are heavy industrie 
HOOVER WANT TO REVERSE POLICY not only the re! ‘ n of in oO] H I I tent! _ m y ( r 
Mr. Hoover wants to reverse our poli- formula for tl preservation of ¢ - nitrogen compound, mact toois, and 
Instead of reducing Germany to a many industrial might, but are macniner} In ot! 
eful, democratic state dedicated to hot through with economic fallacie ment, sulfuric 1, € trical ener 
pursuits of peace, while we give her At the ou t. I must Imit, hie Ic- cotton and woo! yarn 
r neighbors an effort to build up ceeded in p nting to the American than one-third of F 
their own resources so they can be pros- people a very simple, and hence easil tion Ww cent! us 
rous without the stifling restrictions of | convincing, statement of the exceedingly ‘Such, in bri , 
German economic warfare, Mr. Hoover complicated German problem. But on TOP@S ‘ ( n 1936 
ipparently would like to see all the rest such questions as exports and impo! 
1f Europe transformed to a great farm- Mr. Hoover depends upon 1936 figure We and our A ' i 


ing area merely to be domineered and on the grounds that in that vear. Ger- 
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under the iron heels of the German man industry was not “distorted by her { nat 
cartels. annexXations ana Nheé most intensive ar- und for 1 wil j 
He ms not in the least disturbed mament activity.” Surely, Mr. Hoover  goreated ¢ I 
: it ea 7 





that the heavy industry of Germany is Knows about the devious device e\l- 


the w industry of Germany. Unde1 ployed by Germany as early as 1936 ke a aoa 

Hitler the Germans learned tuat there is bolster her export trade. Surely, M ei sp 

no basic difference between economic Hoover is familiar with the { that It 

warfare and military warfare. They German rearmament began as € : 

fought both with the same plants, the the establishmen f tl W ir Re- 

ame cartel agreements, the same sav- public 

ie tariff agreements, the same phony H Mr. H 

money, the ume utter disregard ol German. cartelization pr« im regat econor 1 
treaties and promises. in almost imm utelv after the « 1. power, left intact after W 1\ 


treat God, Mr. Speaker, if Herbert on of World War I hostilities. The abled tl Germans to 
Hoover thinks that rearming Germany German steel rte I. G. Farben. t plan fo e future prod n 
is a barrier against Russian communism electrical cartel. the coal] cartel—all ons of war When Mr. He I ( 
he is indeed blind. the ( al 
If we reduce all Europe to abject pov- reached | hitherto unkn l program, he! only ay 
erty while we create a German boom, we in the t 





Ail44 

the British ‘sone, for instance, only 7 per- 
cent of the tank, gun, and other military 
factors have been eliminated thus far— 
but. in fact. is in favor of a policy to leave 
the trémendous German war potential 
intact 


Mr. Hoover also ignores the entire 
problem of atomic research, which would 
imply that Germany should be permitted 
to engage in such work. 

The implementation of Mr. Hoover's 
recommendations would make Germany 
the greatest industrial power in Europe. 
When Mr. Hoover advocates the scrap- 
ping of the reparations program to which 
our country is committed, he is striking 
an irreparable blow at the economic re- 
habilitation of Germany’s victims. 

Germany's industrial war potential is 
relatively intact. Germany still pos- 
over 4,000,000 tons of undamaged 
machine tools. It is also significant that 
before the war, Germany, with a popula- 
tion only one-half as large as that of the 
United States and with an economy not 
as highly mechanized as ours, had a 
machine-tool industry and machine- 
building capacity larger than that of our 
own countr But Mr. Hoover chose to 
bypass such ;ignificant facts. 

CANNOT RELY ON TREACHEROUS GERMANY 


{ SECS 


Does a strong industrialized Germany 
mean that she will be automatically on 
the side of the United States? I think 
it is pure illusion, Mr. Speaker, to hope 
that a strong Germany would be our nat- 
ural ally in any future emergency. Re- 
cent history affirms this; yet, undeniably, 
it is the deep-seated dream cf Herbert 
Hoover and John Foster Dulles and other 
Wall Street representatives that Ger- 
many can be the bulwark against bol- 
shevism. They fail, however, to take 
into account that the Germans are clever 
people and make their alliances on their 
own conditions. They have no particu- 
lar love for Americans, Russians, British, 
or French, and surely not for Czechs. 
Their main concern is Germany, and 
what will further the iaterests of the 
Fatherland will have their undying sup- 
port. Why. therefore, must our State 
Department underwrite a policy which 
has resulted in disastrous consequences 
in the past? Why must our State De- 
partment use as its bible for Germany 
the discredited theory and principles of 
Hooverism? 

Today pro-German voices are again 
concocting schemes that they hope will 
be swallowed by the naive Americans as 
after World War I. They have taken 
up the banner of the American taxpayer 
and with crocodile tears plead that the 
taxpayer is being steadily impoverished 
by so-called punitive policies toward Ger- 
many. This is not only the slogan of 
pro-German voices in this country, but 
I have reason to believe that this new 
line was born right in Germany itself. 

SCHACHT BLUEPRINTS FUTURE OF REBORN, 

AGGRESSOR GERMANY 

Not so long ago, for instance, when 
the ousted war criminal Hjalmar 
Schacht was freed by the International 
Tribunal at Nuremberg, he immediately 
began to talk about Germany’s economic 
future. Schacht’s interest in this prob- 
lem is quite understandable, inasmuch 
as he was the chief architect of Ger- 
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many’s rearmament program after 
World War I and under Hitler. Schacht 
boasted to reporters that he had worked 
out a solution for Germany’s economic 
problems, but would disclose it only “to 
the men who have the power to put it 
in effect.” Nevertheless, he gave his in- 
terviewers a break. He stated that 
Germany must produce and export. 
Yes; this was his plan, and, as he stated: 

The taxpayer in America and Britain will 
begin to cry out at the burden of supporting 
Germany as a beggar people and the German 
people will not starve without raising a 
rumpus either 


These are Schacht’s plans for rebuild- 
ing Germany’s industrial war potential. 
So, we see that Hjalmar Schacht also is 
worried about the “poor’’ taxpayer, hop- 
ing that the American taxpayer will for- 
get that they spent $350,000,000,000, and 
millions of lives were sacrificed, to de- 
stroy Germany’s capacity to wage war. 

Mr. Hoover’s recommendations, how- 
ever, regarding the future of Germany, 
imply that the Allies must ignore the 
lessons learned from our failure to pro- 
tect the people after World War I, and 
to discard the economic controls agreed 
upon at the meetings of the Big Three. 
If Mr. Hoover’s recommendations are 
accepted, the Allies will repeat the mis- 
takes made in 1919 and Germany again 
will dominate Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, that is after all the 
question—shall Germany be permitted to 
dominate Europe? 

She cannot do it if her huge industrial 
war potential is cut down to peacetime 
requirements. This is practicable, 
necessary, and imperative for our future 
security. 

The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion worked out such a plan in conform- 
ity with the Potsdam decisions. It is a 
plan which would create a better eco- 
nomic balance in Europe and deprive 
Germany of her monopoly of industry. 
This is sensible and sound and would be 
a real saving for the American tax- 
payer, not only in dollars and cents, but 
in terms of the future of our peace. 

WHO BACKS STRONG GERMANY HERE AT HOME? 


Mr. Speaker, it is rather interesting to 
note the swelling chorus here at home in 
support of a revived Germany. 

Kurt Mertig, for instance, who was 
immobilized during the war by the com- 
manding general of the Eastern Defense 
Command because he was a dangerous 
enemy alien, an ex-convict, an ex- 
employee of the German railways and 
the Germany Library of Information, 
who had a finger in every pro-German 
propaganda campaign between 1931 and 
Pear] Harbor, is the most vocal and rau- 
cous voice in that chorus. In his latest 
vicious propaganda mailing he refers to 
the United States as “the most inhuman 
of all victors” and demands we substitute 
a Hoover plan for the Marshall plan, He 
also wants to get the American Army out 
of Germany 

This is the man who has the audacity 
to borrow the name of your party, Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican Party, to for- 
ward his own dishonest ends. 

When are you going to do something 
about Kurt Mertig? 





I could go on for many pages with 4 
recitation of the names of revived Nazi 
propagandists who are weeping croco- 
dile tears for poor ravished Germany 
just as after the First World War, but I 
forbear. If I have not already shown 
the dangers of allowing Germany to rise 
and sin again, if I have not shown that 
her war potential is not seriously hurt, 
then I have talked in vain and we are 
deaf to facts. 

But on close examination you find that 
the systematic campaign from profes- 
sional pro-German sympathizers has the 
backing of representatives of our own 
huge cartels and trusts and combines. 

The “poor, wronged Germany” public- 
ity flows from hidden financial wells in 
the heart of Wall Street. 

It seems to me that Mr. Hoover, mis- 
taken as I believe him to be, is only re- 
flecting and supporting the views of 
John Foster Dulles and his law firm's 
clientele of German bankers and indus- 
trialists. Our own Government is un- 
fortunately honeycombed with officials 
drawn from Wall Street law and broker- 
age firms. They, too, reflect that atti- 
tude. Possibly they do not realize how 
they undermine our own country’s best 
interests, because they see everything 
through a veil of dollar signs. 

It is time for us to forget the short- 
range profit motives, and look ahead. 

We must not, we dare not, we shall not 
permit Germany to rearm and grow 
strong, lest we perish, and the whole 
world with us. 

I. G. FARBEN GOES ON TRIAL FOR WAR CRIMES 


My attention has been called to an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times magazine under the title “The 
‘abulous Farben Empire Faces Trial.” 

Written by Delbert Clark, chief of the 
Berlin Bureau of the Times, the article is 
illuminating in its exposition of the dom- 
inant role played by this vast and dan- 
gerous cartel in the world aggression of 
the Nazis. 

It is obvious that Mr. Clark’s historical 
essay on I. G. Farben is drawn from offi- 
cial sources. I hope that our high offi- 
cials and all having the real interests of 
our country at heart will find it possible 
to read the article. 

While I feel it is too long for insertion 
in whole in the Rxecorp, I am extract- 
ing and inserting several of the pertin- 
ent paragraphs showing why the occupa- 
tion authorities have chosen to indict and 
try civilian directors of a private indus- 
trial empire and why so many of us are 
disturbed and apprehensive because of 
the apparent determination of high 
American personages to restore cartelists 
to power in Germany. 

THE FABULOUS FARBEN EMPIRE Faces TRIAL— 
First Ir CONQUERED THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY, THEN IT HELPED HITLER PLAN AND 
WaGE His WAR OF AGGRESSION 

(By Delber* Clark) 

Forty-three years ago half a dozen indus- 
trial chemists seated themselves around a 
table in Ludwigshafen in southwestern Ger- 
many and pledged themselves to an associa- 
tion. Out of that almost unnoticed meet- 
ing came an organization that was to be the 
backbone of the national war economy in two 
great world conflicts. Today 24 successors 


of the half-dozen are in prison at Nuremberg, 
awaiting trial as war criminals. 
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The ix priucip.l chemical firms in Ger- three American ulacturers of heavy R . . . . 
' . , \esumé of Work o nate 
nany that formed the trust in 1904 planned chemicals tried to start production of aniline ' k « senal Judiciary 
to eliminate domestic competition and to oil and get away from reliance on the Ger- Committee, Eightieth Congress, First 
dominate the world market in synthetic man product, the Big Six sent emissaries to ¢ . 
ives. By 1926 their number had increased the United States with a demand that the sateen 
tc eighteen Their fabulou and inta- production of l be wed and offered to 
mous—organization bore the name Inter- repay American firms for expenses already eX’ Tt : 7 
mou + ; = 3 i aU TEL iOT At Ses ail 4 b i T i NS ON YF 2 r rS 
essen Gemeinschaft Farbenindustrie Aktien- incurred < REMARK 
resellschaft which, freely translated, means When Congress put a 10-percent duty on 
Associated Dyestuffs Incustri¢ Joint Stock aniline oil the Germans cut prices below y EY 
Company American cost of prod ic This was : HON. ALEXANDER ¥ ILEY 
I. G. PLANNED BOTH WARS _—— it was war OF WISCONSIN 
esearch went on apace and econom! I? "H SEN 7" fe > UN mT) ST 
This is I. G. Farben, the huge combine that penetration of other countrie mtinued a a a a wee _ 
> ai . ; sw aa sé ‘ s Ou ‘ ics a i Luce _ . 7 . ' 3 
CE cael ada ee ae ae ; : with brancl d ncies set up in the Wednesday, July 23 Ulegislative day of 
fight the ; irst ns ( = fe 7 e a principal countries of the world. Dyestu Wednesday, July 16), 1947 
tler t« an ; xht — , : 
Adolf Hitler to plan and hg a secon now were distinctly secondary and medicine 
hic i » oF , Istri: sts w , r } TTI ry ; } 
This is the gang of industrialists who through from coal tar began to assume an increasin Mr. WILE Mr. President, I belies 
sri 7 { f } 5 mage ge f . rt lw iat r coll t 
bribery wm kmail, and espi nage gained a importance, but always in the background that my colleagues and constiiuents 
y olehe . ; I ‘ 1 s- ’ ry » , ; ] 
a vr ; bo . ae er oe were munitions of war. It was in the inter- well as many others, would be intereste: 
> and set about to make Germany maste: st of Germany poly »| t ; 
try “ 2 noe , est of Germany's monopoly in this field tha in a brief resumé of the work of the Sen 
i the worie I. G. Farben resorted to espionage, bribe: ‘ 
< r l nag rik te ; arw tt > } r< > 
Farben executives were not indicted be- legislative corruptio1 i dis vised ov ate Judiciary Committee in this first ses- 
£E2TSiaUlV rr } LOT) 1 AiSeU A OV C - ‘ 


cause they made synthetic dyes or because 


at sin >) he Fie iett Yonore< 
ship of subsidiary companies abroad m of the Eightieth Coner 


they dominated the world’s chemical indus- ticular concerning the impact of the 
try. They were indicted because they Then there are these revealing para- legislative reorganization law upon « 
formed an alliance with Hitler. They are graphs committee's jurisdiction and activit 
charged with “planning. nan initiating Even Germans accept the fact of Fart I therefore ask unanimous consent tha 
and waging wars of aggression and invasion  (omnplicity in Hitler’s war plans. In 1932 there be printed in the Appendix of 1 

f other countries; deportation eS slave labor Farben considered abandoning research i RECORD to be publisher hort v afte; th 
f members of the civilian population of the = synthetic gasoline, but asked Hitler if hi: hii of Co Saiiaiin <a acataeaiane ae 
invaded countries and the enslavement, mis- party would support such researeh The ! S ¢ ngress, a summary or 





treatment, terrorization, torture, and mur- Hitter agreed Farben cet in its ict with b subject which I am now having prt 


der of millions of persons’; with plunder And when Goering asked for money to re- pared by the staff, in addition to an over- 

and spoliation “pursuant to deliberate plans plenish the party treasury Farben tossed in all review which I have made of the res 

and policies”; with plotting th@rise of Hitler 400,000 marks, the largest contribution of any ord of the Eightieth Congress 

with espionage and ne other things that single firm. Thus Farben headed the Ger- There being no objection. the matte 

so far beyond the making of munitions. man industrialists who prevented the Nazi was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
INDICTMENT: “SLAVERY AND MASS MURDER” collapse in 1933 as follow 


Count three of the indictment, entitled In the diplomatic manetivering that led t 


a : > Farben stood rea as mer , REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 0 
“Slavery and Mass Murder,” relates with hor- war Farben ; d ready at all time Hitler ieee = : 
’ JUDICIARY. EIGHTIETH ( iGRE FIR: St 


rible exactitude the enslavement and whole- absorbed Austria a1.d Farben took over ae 
sale killing of forced laborers in work camps Austrian chemical industry. A week be ; 
organized and managed by and for Farben- the Munich pact the German Ministry of ORGANTZATION OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITT} 
industrie Economics advised Farben that its plans for A) Historical development of the Ju 
T: > > pratinn « ‘yy ion 
“In its plants Farben accepted and ap- ‘Seizure and operation of ae aa o Committee 
' ¢ an a curity re nts . industry were acceptable After unich - y yi 
pointed as its security representatives men ae ; eee ee The Senate Committee on the Judicia: 
designated by the SS and the Gestapo, and Farben moved into Czechoslovakia. And ao. designated a standing committ 
rea! 4 ue — he invasion « >] > . as € gr a stan ig co ittee 
in the administration of its plants adopted 14 days after the invasion of Poland, Farben ' ey ee tin vacate Sd 
received the “trusteeship” of major Polish by the Senate Resolution of December 1 
the policies and practices of the Gestapo aaa . 1816, which required that the committee b« 
Although the Farben plant manager was — appointed at the commencement of each s 
ate ost = ee ee — = In my eyes, Mr. Speaker, and in the sion of Congress rhis requirement wa 
s slave wor , it was standar icy to ’ later ¢ nt he Ge » Rule XXV rt 
oe ee oS a poticy tO eyes of the world, the events of history ‘ater changed by Senate Rule XXVI, adopted 


call in the Gestapo to enforce discipline. : 
“Farben was aggressive in the acquisition already have proved the guilt of this gi- 
of slave laborers * * * gubhuman gantic octopus which has twice tried to 
standards of living were the established or- encompass world conquest in its slimy each session (Cong. Rec. 15: 807 and 367) 
der. * * * Poison gases manufactured tentacles. The functions which have been the concer: 
by Farben and supplied by Farben to offi- But it is fitting and proper that these of this standing committee for more than 
cials of the SS were used in experimenta- mer should have a formal trial under an 130 years are now among those which unde 
tion upon and extermination of enslaved international tribunal. It is fitting that Public Law 607, Seventy-ninth Congre 


persons throughout Europe.’ . asle wo +, have been given to a new committee with 
Such in outline is the nature of the indict- their dark misdeeds should be written in 


January 11, 1884, to provide that the stand 
ing committee be appointed at the com 
mencement of each Congress rather than at 


aaah ink on the books and thus onthe minds of ‘" More extensive Jurisdiction 
} ‘ , men, as they already are written in blood (B) Jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committe 

There follows a fascinating history of on the face of the ravished earth and in Under the Legislative Reorganization A 
the formation of the trust and of its dis- _ the souls of fearful people of 1946, all proposed legislation, message 
covery that the byproducts of aniline I feel that formal conviction will fol- Petitions, memorials, and other matte é 
dyes were the munitions of war,andthen jow. I hope that American officials wh¢ lating to the following 18 subj: roupi 
these paragraphs telling of how the trust are trying to replace the Nazis in power “© ee ee 
came to the United States before the jn Germany will be warned by the record Judiciary 

s , Daas aa = 1. Judicial proceeding i 

First World War: of the trial. . renerallv 

Early in this century the German chemists And above all, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 2. Constitutional amendme! 
realized the military significance of trini- the American people, and American of- 3. Federal urts and judge 
trotoluene, which is readily made from coal- ficials. will be forever warned to be alive 4. Local courts in the Territori« 
tar byproducts of dye manufacture. Better +5 the dangers of monopoly, and will al- seSssiOns 
known as TNT, it is an important ingredi- ways euard our freedoms against ad, 5. Revision and codifi 
ent of many high explosives. Abruptly the i. , . a oT utes of the United State 
chemists ceased research for new colors and ™menace of criminal monopoly. 6. National penitentiari 
let stock piles accumulate for the coming With the approval and aid of Great 7. Protection of trade m 
war. Britain, and even of some of our own of- against unlawful restraint 4 } t 

Parallel to this development the Big Six ficials, the partners and representative 8. Holidays and celebrati« 
determined to thwart development of a coal- and collaborators of this dangerous world 9. Bankruptcy mutiny f 
tar industry in the United States or anywhere octopus are being placed in direct charge counterfeiting 
else. There was no objection to attempts to of its “de-cartelization.” as is shown onlv 10. State and Territorial boundary 
produce dyes so long as coal-tar products “er tee ah ae gin 11. Meetings of Congres ttendance 
from which the dyes were made an from too clearly in my remarks on another Members and their acceptance of 


4 3 hint : yt - — « Tarn 
Germany. But there must be no oppor- page in which I insert the text of a warn- ble offices 


tunity on the other side of the Atlantic for ing, with names and facts, issued by the 12. Civil liberti 
the development of a coal-tar munitions in- Society for the Prevention of World War 13. Patent 
dustry. At one time during this period, when III. 14. Pate O 
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15. Immigration 


and naturalization 





16. Apportionment of representative 
17. Measures relating to claims against the 
U ted State 
Interstate compacts generally 
Committee membership is limited by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act to 13 Sena- 
t Furthermore, under this act each of 
these Senators is limited to membership 01 
tw tanding committees with the excep- 
t t Senators of the majority party, who 
re members of the Committee on the Dis- 
t of Colh bia or of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Department 
I f e on three standing committees 
( S€ 102 ») (4)) These limitations con- 


( trate a high degree of 
and their member 


responsibility on 


é committees 


Prior to the amendments to Senate rule 
XXV the subject matters listed in the 18 
| above were referred largely to the 


1 Nit tanding committees 
Committee on Ciaims, cons! 
(b) Committee on Immigration, consist- 
i of 14 Senators 
(c) Committee on the Judiciary, consist- 
ir of 18 Sen 
(d) Committee on Patents, consisting of 
eight Senator 


itors 


The combined membership of these com- 
mittees (53 members) and their staffs when 
compared with the present committee 
membership of 13 makes apparent the need 
for a high degree of efficiency and organiza- 
tion if there is to be thorough considera- 
tion of legislative matters. 

(C) Internal organization of the 
Committee 


Judiciary 


1. Membership of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin, chair- 
man; WILLIAM LANGER, North Dakota; HOMER 
FERGUSON, Michigan; CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, 
West Virginia; E. H. Moore, Oklahoma; For- 
REST C. DONNELL, Missouri; JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, Kentucky; Pat McCarran, Nevada; 
HarRLeY M. KILcore, West Virginia; JAMEs O. 
EASTLAND, Mississippi; WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington; J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Arkan- 
sas; J. Howarp McGratH, Rhode Island. 

2. Standing subcommittees of ‘he Judici- 
ary Committee: Patents, Trade-Marks, and 
Copyrights, Mr. FrerGcuson, chairman; Mr. 
McGraTH Immigration and Naturalization, 
Mr. RevercomsB, chairman, Mr. McCarran. 
Federal Charters, Holidays, and Celebrations, 
Mr. DONNELL, chairman; Mr. KILcorRE. Con- 
stitutional Amendments, Mr. REVERCOMB, 
chairman; Mr. McCarran. Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, Mr. FEercuson, chair- 
man; Mr. McCarran. National Peniten- 
tiaries, Mr LaNGeR, Chairman; Mr. DONNELL, 
Mr. McGRaTu. 

(D) Procedures of the Judiciary Committee 

1. Procedures under section 133 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946: Each 
standing committee is required by the Reor- 
ganization Act to fix regular meeting days 
for the transaction of business and to keep a 
complete record of all committee action, in- 
cluding record votes on all questions on 
which record votes are demanded. 

Measures and recommendations shall be 
reported only by a majority of the committee 
actually present. It then becomes the duty 
of the chairman to report promptly to the 
Senate and take steps necessary to bring the 
matter to a vote. 

2. Judiciary Committee Rules of Proce- 
dure: The statutory requirements are supple- 
mented by the rules of the committee, the 
more pertinent of which are the following: 

Rule 1: Five members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of such business as may be considered at any 
regular or special meeting of the committee, 
subject, however, to the provisions of section 
133 (d) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. No member of the committee shall 
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for the purpose of determining the existence 
of a quorum of the committee be deemed to 
be present unless he be personally present. 

Rule 4: No vote cast in the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, by proxy shall be 
counted 

Rule 6: The committee shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, require all witnesses appearing before 
it to file in advance written statements of 
their proposed testimony at least 24 hours 
before hearing, and to limit their oral pres- 
entations to brief summaries of their argu- 
ment. The committee staff shall prepare di- 
gests of such statements for the use of com- 
mittee members 

Rule 7: All hearings conducted by the com- 
mittee or its subcommittees shall be open to 
the public except (1) executive sessions for 
marking up bills, or (2) for voting, or (3) 
where the committee by a majority vote 
orders an executive session 
(E) P 
(a) Scope of Judiciary Activities at Close of 

First Session, Eightieth Congress 

(1) Percentage of legislation 
Judiciary Committee: 

(a) Of the total number of all House bills 
and resolutions sent to the Senate, the per- 
centage referred to the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary was approximately 36 per- 
cent plus 

(b) Of the total number of all Senate bills 
and resolutions introduced, the percentage 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
was approximately 29 percent. 

(c) Of the total number of all Senate and 
House bills and resolutions received by the 
Senate, the percentage referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was approximately 
30 percent plus 

(d) Number of bills received, 830. 

(e) Number of bills and resolutions re- 
ported favorably, 215. 

(f) Number of bills and 
definitely postponed by 
committee, 113. 

(g) Number of bills and resolutions acted 
upon, 328. 

(h) Number of bills becoming law (Private 
and Public) (as of close of Ist sess.), 136. 

(2) Reports requested on legislation: Num- 
ber of reports requested from Government 
departments and agencies on legislation re- 
ferred to the committee, 930. 





ogram of the Judiciary Committee 


referred to 


resolutions in- 
action of the full 


(b) Hearings and Executive Sessions of the 
Judiciary Committee 

(1) Number of hearing sessions conducted 
on legislation, 70. 

(2) Approximate number of witnesses (all 
hearings), 420. 

(3) Number of executive meetings of the 
full Committee on Legislation and Nomina- 
tions, 42. 

(4) Number of executive meetings of sub- 
committees on legislation, 105 (approxi- 
mate) Approximately 20 of the above meet- 
ings were night sessions. 

(5) Number of meetings held by 
ferees, 21. 

(c) Reports of the Judiciary Committee 

(1) Bills and resolutions reported by the 
committee, 215. 

(a) Number of printed reports on bills and 
resolutions, 215. 

(2) Number of documents, hearings, etc., 
printed for the use of the committee, 9. 


(dad) Nominations Referred to Judiciary 
Committee 

(1) Number of nominations referred to 
the committee, 69. 

(2) Reports of the Judiciary Committee 
on nominations: Number of nominations 
reported favorably, 66; number of nomina- 
tions reported unfavorably, none; number 
of nominations withdrawn, 1; number of 


con- 


nominations pending at close of first session, 
2 (received shortly before session ended). 





(3) Hearings of the Judiciary Committee 
on nominations: Number of recorded hear- 
ings on nominations, 52 (the figures do not 
include routine unrecorded hearings). 


SUMMARY 

To effect, in an orderly manner, the 
changes required by the Reorganization Act 
was an impressive challenge. When these 
changes became enmeshed in the further re- 
organization of the Congress, which ensued 
as the result of the recent election and po- 
litical change, the combined task of the or- 
ganizing and reorganizing became enormous, 
The new Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
has attempted to meet the challenge present- 
ed by this situation. At the close of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress it had 
among other things reported 215 bills and 
resolutions and had considered 328 of the 
830 legislative measures referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Of the total number of House bills and 
resolutions sent to the Senate, approximately 
36 percent were referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and of the total num- 
ber of all Senate and House bills received by 
the Senate the percentage referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee was somewhat more than 
30 percent. 


Examples of committee work 


The committee conducted extensive and 
comprehensive hearings on the issues in- 
volved on portal to portal under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and reported out the 
bill which subsequently became Public Law 
49. 

The committee gave detailed consideration 
to the more than 500 laws involved in the so- 
called war and emergency legislation and 
published three extensive documents in con- 
nection with the consideration of these laws 
and reported out of committee Senate Joint 
Resolution 123 relative to the termination of 
war controls and emergency and war powers. 
This involved legislation ultimately became 
Public Law 239. 

It is interesting to note that in connection 
with the committee consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 123, the committee cooper- 
ated with each standing committee of the 
Senate in a procedure which is almost unique. 

The committee also considered and wrote 
legislation relating to the several exteusions 
of title III of the Second War Powers Act and 
the Export Control Act. 

The committee also considered a substan- 
tial volume of private claims and immigra- 
tion bills requiring extensive reference and 
printed Senate reports. In the consideration 
of these private bills, the committee en- 
deavored to develop certain over-all patterns 
for future use. 

In reporting out a number of so-called 
corporate charter bilis, the committee initi- 
ated certain over-all principles which it is 
hoped will effect a standardization of con- 
gressional policy relating to Federal charters 


(1) Immigration 


In the consideration of immigration mat- 
ters the committee, through its study of 
various private bills, has begun the formu- 
lation of certain over-all principles which 
will be further considered in connection with 
the very comprehensive immigration study 
currently being made by a Senate judiciary 
subcommittee under the terms of Senate 
Resolution 137. In this general category 
the committee also reported out bills: 

1. Amending section 12 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917; 

2. Amending Public Law 271 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress to expedite the admis- 
sion to the United States of alien spouses and 
alien minor children; 

3. Amending the Nationality Act of 1940; 

4. Cxtending the period of validity of the 
act to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of the alien fiancées or fiances 

















nembers of the armed forces of the United 
ates, 

5 Amending the Nationality Act of 1940 
preserve the nationality of citizens unable 

} return to the United States prior to Oc- 

er 14, 1946; 

6. To amend the Nationality Act of 1940 
to preserve the nationality of naturalized 
veterans and wives and minor children and 

pendent parents; 

7. Providing for the extension and appli- 

tion of the provisions of the Classification 

of 1923, as amended, to certain officers 

d employees of the Immigration and Nat- 

lization Service in the Department of 

tice, 
Correcting an error in section 342 (b) 

8) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 

nded. 

9. To amend the Nationality Act of 1940 
» as to permit naturalization proceedings 
to be had at places other than in the office 

the clerk or in open court in the case of 
ck or physically disabled individuals. 

10. Amending section 327 (h) of the Na- 

nality Act of 1940 

(Above is a partial list.) 


(2) Patents 
The committee reported out several patent 


bills, one of them being the urgent bill re- 
lating to the patents involved in certain 
treaties of peace. Equally urgent was the 
bill which extended temporarily the time for 
filing applications for patents and for taking 

tion in the United States Patent Office 
with respect thereto. 

The necessity for this latter bill arose 
out of the hardships occasioned by the war 
in connection with the filing and prosecu- 
tion of applications for patents. 

Under the direction of the patent subcom- 
mittee a study will be made during the ad- 
journed session and should provide data 
which can serve as the basis for possible 
over-all patent legislation when Congress 
reconvenes. 


(3) Judiciary 


In the fields of jurisdiction traditionally 
associated with the Judiciary Committee the 
committee reported out bills: 

1. Making criminally liable, persons who 
negligently allow prisoners in his custody to 
escape. 

2. Amending the laws relating to larceny 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

8. Proposing the preparation of a revised 
edition of the Annotated Constitution of the 
United States. 

4. Authorizing additional allowances of 
good time and the payment of compensation 
to prison inmates performing exceptionally 
meritorious or outstanding services. 

5. Prohibiting the operation of gambling 
ships. 

6. Amending the Bankruptcy Act with re- 
spect to qualifications of part-time referees 
in bankruptcy. 

7. Establishing uniform qualifications of 
jurors in the Federal courts. 

8. Amending the act to express the in- 
tent of Congress with reference to the regula- 
tion of the business of insurance. 

9. Amending the Administrative Procedure 
Act to authorize commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard to preside at the taking of evi- 
dence in proceedings under section 4450 of 
the revised statutes, as amended. 

10. Providing secretaries for circuit 
district judges. 

11. Codifying and enacting into positive 
law title 4 of the United States Code. 

12. Codifying and enacting into positive 
law title 1 of the United States Code. 

13. Codifying and enacting into positive 
law title 6 of the United States Code. 

14. Codifying and enacting into positive 
law title 17 of the United States Code. 

15. Codifying and enacting into positive 
law title 9 of the United States Code. 


and 
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16. Amending the criminal code and cer- 
tain other legislation with reference to part- 
time referees in bankruptcy to act as agents 
or attorneys for claimants against the United 
States. 

17. Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to the 
terms of office of the President. 


(Above is a partial list). 


oo hy 


(4) Interstate Compacts 

In the category of interstate compacts, the 
committee nsenting to 
an interstate oil compact to conserve oil and 
gas 

5) Other Jurisdictions of 

The foregoing indicate the general scope 
of the activities of the committee during the 
first ssion of the Eightieth Congress. In 
addition to the fore ing, the committee had 
measures referred to it relating to the follow- 
ing categories 

1. Protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies 

2. Holidays and celebrations. 

3. Civil liberties. 

4. Apportionment of Representatives 


reported out a bill c 


Committee 





PROPOSED RECESS ACTIVITIES 
1. A comprehensive survey of proposed 
patent legislation 
2. Asurvey of committee powers and com- 
mittee hearings. 
3. Digest of reports and studies relating to 
so-called Mediterranean fruitfly claims 


4. A comprehensive study of the back- 
ground of the so-called Tidelands case 
5. Possible additional hearings on nomi- 


nations. 

6. Study of monopolistic 
ticularly in the South. 

7. A comprehensive digest of all depart- 
mental recommendations relative to pro- 
posed committee bills covering repealing of 
obsolete laws. 

8. Digest and preparation of departmental 
reports on bills still pending before the com- 
mittee 

9. Further hearings on claim of midwest 
truckers and possible hearings on other 
claims bills. 

10. Extensive study of over-all tmmigra- 
tion subcommittee with particular em- 
phasis on displaced persons problem. 

11. A review of all claims bills 

12. Continuing study on export controls 
and second war powers under the direction 
of subcommittee chairman to determine ef- 
fectiveness of controls and possible further 
need for continued extension. 


practices, par- 


OBSERVATIONS 

The review of a single session of Congress 
functioning under Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, is perhaps inadequate evi- 
dence on which to base any final conclusions. 

In the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
however, it was apparent throughout the ses- 
sion that the volume of work appeared to 
definitely necessitate additional stenographic 
help. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary initiated a policy with reference to the 
consideration of private immigration bills 
which perhaps warrants study for possible 
general legislative use 

This policy required the submission of cer- 
tain supporting data by the sponsor of the 
bill as a prerequisite to consideration by the 
subcommittee. This procedure was found to 
be extremely helpful. 

The possibility of the adoption of a rule 
requiring the submission of certain data to 
accompany the introduction of every bill may 
warrant exploration. Such data could in- 
clude: The necessity for the bill, the objec- 
tives sought in the bill, the sponsor’s explana- 
tion of the bill's provisions, and supporting 
data. The adoption of such a procedure 
might serve to insure the careful presenta- 
tion of legislation and might be of tremen- 
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dous value to the committees and moreover 
would occasi ] 


nall y disclose flaws in legisla- 
tive proposals which might lead the sponsors 
to withhold introduction 

Another proposal which may warrant ex- 
ploration would be the eation of 


ined Sen- 


poss ble Cc! 
a@ pool of carefully selected and tra 








ate investigators which would be available 
to the various standing committer 

Apart from the committee work itself, ob- 
servations are perhaps in order ‘ - 
all ¢ l ery In this ¢ ec- 

1 pier are of 
the Congress’ work—either trivial : l 
areas such as relate to the District Co- 
lumbia legislation or major a such as 
rightfully belong to the State and 1 ul gov- 
ernments inherently 


2. The mechanical mcdernization of Con- 





1eg s 
rois, ie¢l é r i-pu i I ‘ e 
et The particulal a 
r facili the .Y m of 
important le ve stat l« 

3. Congress l che l could be 
studied with a view t preading t “9 
load throughout year r ' . ae 
c trating emendous numb } in 

re tively £ t pe d of t é 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY 
OVER WISCONSIN RApIo STATIONS 


RECORD OF THE EIGHTIETH CONGRE 


I am grateful for this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you briefly the subject of the 


record of the Eightieth Congr 
This is a matter in which you as a citizen 
are vitally interested. The Congress which 











you elected in N mber 1946 and which 
opened in January 1947 had a heavy obliga- 
tion to fulfill the mandate w u gave 
to it. I believe that it has earn y ful- 
filled the mandate to the best of its ability— 
that it has worked conscientiously and de- 
votedly in the interests of the Amerk peo- 
ple—in the interest of the public welfare 
But let the facts talk for themselv¢ Let 
us look over the record of the Eigh 
gress. Let us consider how many 
introduced, what were the principal bill 
that were passed, what are the principal 





ills that still await action, and then let us 
try to evaluate how well the Congress r 
formed its job for Wisconsin and the Nation. 


MY OBLIGATION TO YOU 

I feel that as a legislator, I owe this report 
to you, to submit this summary. Each of 
my listeners holds a share, so to speak, in 
America Unlimited Yes 
whether you are a farmer 
man, a laboring man, a housewife, a clerk, 
a doctor, lawyer, teacher, a iry, a 
storekeeper, holds a share of what might be 
called preferred stock in our b ed coun- 


each of you, 
a small bu 


jusiness- 


ecre 


try. There may be difference f opinion 
among us as to what specific legislation 
benefits our country best, but all of Us love 
our America and want to see it prosper in 


a prosperous and peaceful world. Well, how 
ras the Eightieth 
prosperity and peace? 
talk for itself 


Congres cont ited to 


Let’s let the record 


VOLUME OF BILI 


Let’s note first. however, that over 6.500 
bills were introduced in Congre during 
these seven brief months of Congress’ ses- 
sion. These bills ranged from one line reso- 
lutions to hundred-page book: They in- 
cluded appropriations bills for over $37,- 
000,000,000, claims bills, immigration bills, 
treaties, as well as general legislation 

And even before the Congress could take 


any of them up, it had to complete a legis- 
lative reorganization (in accordance with 
the law adopted in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress) and a political reorganization. Both 
jobs it completed with a speed and efficiency 
that amazed many observers 
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National 
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Presidential succession bill 
of suce< n to the Presidency 


and the Vice 
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full peacetime basis. 
ha sponsored 
and that its initial consid- 
iate Ju- 
ne of veterar legislation, 
terminal- 
enabling the cashing after Septem- 
enlisted 





20-percent increase in the 
and Civil War 
endent designed to 
meet tl high « t of living 

sabled 
mobiles for 


the numeer oi ad 


bills, the 
Col ‘ established a Commis- 

Branch of 
ficiency and 


nt controls 





housit but made 
f urnir lem over to 
\ State gx where it 





I nal Aviation Council 
vital ai ft industry 
fie'd of foreign policy, the Con- 


rera 


s adequate to its heavy obligations in 


omic 


ravaged world. It enacted the bill 


aid to Greece and Turkey as a 
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I ll i ¥ c C I oug! to ap- 
I le econom ) ¢ rve the tax- 
p lar n like 
resst 
Col e Presi- 
cael pu et : com- 
m t I 
TAX ET 3 


ps, the biggest dis- 
ican peo} 
I vetoes of the tax 
> bills we t 
reduction in 
se bills w 








) to 10 percent 
} 


meant $4,000,000,000 in the pocke 
An 1 people This money c 
been used for d, clothing 


buying fc 





i care of rent b for busines 1ceds 
the face of our higher cost of living. You 
can he sure, however, that I, for one, am go- 
ing to do all Ic2n in the next session of the 
Conere to see that tax-reduction legislation 
Is enacted in accordance with the mandate 
of the American people. 


OTHER BILLS PENDING 

A number of important bills are still await- 
ing the action of the Congress. Among these 
bills are the St. Lawrence seaway, Federal 
aid to eduvation, national health and na- 
tional housir increase in veterans sub- 
s ence allowa and earnings ceilings, 
displaced pers legislation, numerous bills 
affecting railroads, such as railroad reorgani- 
zation and rat nakin agreement anti- 
poll tax and FEPC bills, United Nations Char- 
ter revision, Universal military training 

Some of these bills may never be enacted 
i Others may yet find their way 
the statute books 1 of them are cx 
versial and require the ough considera- 
tion of the Congress. Studies are under way 
nany of them during the congressional 














into 





ntro- 


LAKE SEAWAY 


one of the major items 


still a ting action is the St. Lawrence 
¢ y bill. It w my privilege to serve as 
r man of the Senate Foreign Relations 


hich considered the seaway 
Following extensive hearing which I 
conducted, the subcommittee favor- 
eported th> seaWay bill without dis 
Then, in the 
full 
bill This it did, 





ent 
face trong opposition, I 
committee to consider the 
voting 9 to 4 on behalf of 


f « 
Ol 


the 





completion of the seaway 

I want to assure my audience that I am 
going to do everything within my power to 
have the St. Lawrence seaway bill com- 
pleted as early as possible in the next ces- 
sion of the Congress. This vital waterway 


so essential to national defense and to the 
economic health of the great Midwest, should 
not be delayed any longer. The people of 


»mand 


its 
I can 


Wisconsin and of all America ad 
completion, and I will do everything 
to help fulfill their will. 
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i 
vVhile we are on the 
let us not forget that the « 
he Senate and House hav 
led job which often e 
] n In my own Judiciary 
tee, for example, We received arounc 
We conducted many hearings 
numerous nominations by the FPr« 








1unparali 


IC at new 


a comparison between the Judiciary Cor 
mi work accomplished in the Eigh 
Congress and its work of preceding Con 
{ we might note that the 830 b 
considered are many times the numbe 
of bills considered in both sessions of 
preceding Congress Our jurisdiction h 
been expanded many fold—consideri 
claims, immigration, civil liberties, antitru 
i other activities 


have tried to do the best pos 


ible j 
1im that the work of the fir 
perfect. Every one of us can s¢ 
faults and omissions in the C 
the small Republic 


ngress’ work 


n many instances 





ma n the Congress was 

Democratic filibuster tactics. ; 
ucceeded in the in 

pre f the Kar te t 
tex raril 


EVALUATING CONGRESS 
Well, how can we evaluate the work of 
the Congress? The answer must come from 
your own heart, my fellow citizens, accord- 
ing to your personal convictions. My per- 
sonal standard by which I judge the Con- 
s is whether or not it served the public 
welfare, not the interest of or that 
of our population, but the intere 
us. I feel that, judged by tl 
the first session of the Eightiet! 
did a splendid job in promoting 


welfare. 


gre 





segment 
of all of 
standard, 
Congress 


the public 








CONCLUSION 

A hig task lies 
tional situation is, to say the 
There are dark spots in the domestic pic- 
ture too We are, however, enj g here- 
tofore undreamed of prosperity. Sixty mil- 
lion Americans are working, our national 
income is :t the rate of $160,000,000,000 a 

These are facts of which you and I 
iy be proud. 

We may, in summary, be proud, too, of the 
work of the fi session of the Eightieth 
Congress—a ession which. I believe, ful- 
filled the mandate of the American people. 

With thanks for the past, with pride in 
the present, with confidence in the future, 
the Congress and the American people may 
go forward. 


The 
least, 


interna- 
cloudy 


before us. 























Statement on National and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF 


CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Salurday, July 26, 1947 

Mr. SOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, the 
Democrats of California are girding their 
loins for the 1948 campaign. The record 
of the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress in failing to serve the pecple is 
the main reason for their zeal. 











ssevelt, the chairman of the California 
te Democratic Central Committee, the 
ywle of California are uniting to win. 
re have been attempts to discredit 
discourage real organization of a 
Democratic party. These at- 

nts have been abortive, regardless of 
origin or political sponsorship. 
runtled pseudopolitical leaders on 
extreme right and the extreme left 
e been discomfitted by the growing 
neth and unity of influential Demo- 
s behind Jamé¢s Roosevelt’s leader- 
». The recent Democratic State Cen- 
Committee meeting overwhelmingly 
oved the official statement on na- 
al and foreign policy outlined below. 
is a statement of principles, around 
ich all California Democrats can rally 
victory in 1948. 
Under unanimou 


» the statemen 


Under the devoted leadership of James 








consent, 


I append 
mentioned above: 
national and 


statement on foreign 


y of California, aware 

modern science hav 
ers Of the world and 
ever closer a ciations on our own 
funda- 





ent, affirm our faith in certain 
1 principle 
We believe that human progress, in- 
| liberties, and the “four freedoms” are 
lik to be realized under the 
form of democracy} 
cond. We believe neith 
new adherents else 
faith in our democracy unless we 
> conclusively that more than any other 








Oo 


m it can secure human progre indi- 
1 liberties, and the “four freedoms.’ 

rd. We believe that inasmuch : atomic 
r can easily destroy all civilization and 
nity, the United States of Americsé . 


} 


heaviest re ibility in in 





mds of peaceful mediation and 
for the conflicts of peoples and gov- 
nt 

Believing thus, we feel it is our duty to 
clearly our alarm at domestic legisla- 


which, under the guise of curbing the 
es of certain leaders and groups of or- 
zed labor, actually destroys the safe- 
uards of economic and social liberty won so 
ly by the and wi of labor. 
We heartily commend President Truman for 
his veto of the Republican-sponsored Taft- 
Hartley bill, a measure primarily designed, 
to correct abuses within organized labor, 
ut to emasculate the | yuards 
f collective bargaining. 
We believe also that the people should be 
told that under the guise of an attack upon a 
labor monopoly, the Republican Party is fos- 
t g an ever increasing corporation or busi- 
ness monopoly. It is an undeniable fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
warned of a greatly accelerated pace of post- 
war business mergers and has ascribed high 
prices directly to them. * * * Monopoly 
waxes fatter than ever. Three companies 
account for 89 percent of American auto- 
mobiles; gasoline prices rise, even at minute 
fractional changes, exactly together; four 
companies have 85 percent of our structural 
steel capacity; four more make all our pre- 
fabricated roofing shingles, and 10 percent of 
corporations control 90 percent of our cor- 
porate wealth. These are the sure signs that 
the Republican Party is making an attack 
upon labor the excuse for allowing our com- 
petitive system to become one of monopoly 
at the expense of every little business man 
and woman in the country. We, therefore, 
urge that the Democratic Party, nationally, 
put its full weight behind the legislation pro- 
posed by Senator O’MAHONEY and Representa- 
tive Kerauver which would put some real 





men men 





} 
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cts, and we ur 


mend the President for his courage 
quitable Knutson tax 


bill; now that the R iblic 





n leadership h 





to stand firn 
The Democ! > State Central Committ 

of California believes that it has the respon- 

sibility to inform the national leaders of our 

party of cor uctive suggestions made in 

our State sure no man or woman t 

in public all the answers to 








Ww t and that such relief should kn 


In wartime it may not b 








lishir i y ! 
United Natio Oo nization for chie 
world peace and the economic re very 
the world. 

Unilateral action in international matter 
must be abolished; only by so doing can tha 
mutual trus mo} nations essential to 
lasting peace be fully achieved. 

As the str t of the 


one whose pe le have the highest st 


of living, and which by the democrati« 
esses have most nearly achieved the Four 
Freedoms, the United States has the obliga- 
tion to maintain bold leadership in supp: 
of the United Nati 

We recognize that some countrie 
have not yet lost their fe of Old-World 
power politics. Russia in particular, strug- 
gling to rise from czarist serfdom and |} 
ing suffered repeatedly from aggression, will 
be slow in accepting the unselfish 
which must be the guiding principle for all 
members of the United Nations. However, 
we feel that eventually all nations, includ- 
ing Russia, must and will repudiate unilat- 
eral action and support wholeheartedly the 
principle of international cooperation. Any 
other course, inevitably means obliteration 
by atomic warfare 

Without the threat of war differing eco- 
nomic systems will be judged solely on their 
accomplishments for mankind; we confi- 
dently reassert our faith in the American way 
of life. 











idealism 
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Meretricious Pamphlet Sponsored by 
Upton Close Exposed by Former Secre- 


tary of War Patterson 


REMARKS 





J. SABATH 


Mr. SABATH. M1: 
ls in America who clin 


of us 
Thom 


a 





Oo ; Jefferson, of Andrew Ja on 
of Woodrow Wilson, and of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt has been dismeyed | 

the rising tide un-C - 
American, and undem 

discrimination, and pre] » in thi 








country we lov 


We have 


fought two terrible rs to 


preserve democracy, and yet within ou 
own ranks there are th ' ud 
betray democracy. 

In th two wars every ial and 


religious group in America fought with 
equal valor. They shared the burden 
without stint Every citizen of ri 
owes an equal duty to his country: but 
to every citizen America owes equality of 
law and of treatment. 

In time of war there is no difference 
in the duty owed and discharged by the 
Mayflower descendant and the immi- 
grant not yet naturalized; the foreign- 
born, the sons of the foreign-born, and 
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the Appropriations Committee of the H 
of Representati' will begin hearings on t 
budget estimates Ctioz 
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the Appropriations Committee E r A : ( I I } 
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far greater than some projects where work Vigorous Upturn in Housing Construction 
has already begul Personally, I think th . nica 
the urgency of a project i ng to be EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
measured by i ividual examinat and not 
by a blanket r r however, that ] I 
tee Gaoquen wil r conclusions HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT p 
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The third question of policy which will IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE : 
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theless actually i whethe app! 


for the development of the I ited States in Mi WOLCOTT Mr Speaker, 9 ! Manufac 
the way of imp! ement f vers and har- 20-year high in housing starts and com- in uC I 
bors anc lL of floods and putting Of  jetions was reached in June of this year, ance in f FHA 


wate, ta. Be : fi fal u ; is - ‘ 4 7 ae according to a recent Government news loan n 
programs abroad release. June 1947 starts of nev’ per- ource 

In this connection, I call your attention manent dwelling units totaled 177,000 which t!] 
rid compared with 64,100 in June 194¢ f 


te t} 





i€ ead 





cost of manufacturin such houses 
Throughout the act, particular care Was 
taken to assure veterans preference on 
housin mmodations built for sale 
or rental purposes 

Fublic Law 120 of the Eightieth Con- 


extended the provisions of title I 
National Housing Act, as amended, 

additional 2 years with respect 
authority of the Federal Housing 
Administration to insure home moderni- 

tion and improvement loans. To date 
the title I program has assisted approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 home owners to improve 


ol the 


for n 


or repair their property. Operations 
under this program are comprised of 
character loans, generally unsecured, 


which have a relatively short maturity. 
The proceeds of these insured loans 
aid the property owner in such work as 


repairing the foundation of his home, 
replacing his worn out furnace or heat- 
ing system, improving the lighting or 


plumbing system, building a new barn, 
service building and many similar re- 
pairs or improvements. Many small 
businessmen dealing ia lumber, plumb- 
ing, and heating supplies, paint and wall- 
paper, roofing, and hardware, and those 
engaged in the fabrication and installa- 
tion of these materials benefit from this 
program. 

During the war emergency, construc- 
tion was deferred on many low-rent- 
housing and slum-clearance projects for 
which Federal Public Housing Authority 
had contracted to extend financial aid. 
In many increased construction 
costs have made it difficult if not im- 
possible for the local housing authorities 
to reactivate these projects within the 
limitations of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended. The 
FPHA, under date of April 16, 1947, sub- 
mitted a list of such urban projects com- 
prising 100 developments containing 
16,386 units located in 71 cities in 27 
States. 

By virtue of the provisions of Public 
Law No. 301, these municipalities with 
which the FPHA had previously entered 
into a contract have the opportunity of 
going ahead with the project by simply 
absorbing the excess cost above the cost 
limitations in the act. Thus, these 100 
projects for which Federal funds had 
previously been allocated could be com- 
pleted and provide additional housing 
for the communities concerned. 

Public Law 85 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress provided an additional $35,500,000 
to further carry out the program of pro- 
viding temporary housing for veterans 
in municipalities and at educational in- 
stitutions. These additional funds will 
supply housing accommodations in proj- 
ects which had been suspended in 1946 
and early 1947 due to lack of funds and 
rising construction and labor costs. The 
housing provided by this measure is ur- 
gently needed for veterans and their 
families attending educational institu- 
tions, and to help relieve temporarily 
the housing shortage for veterans and 
their families in municipalities, 

Public Law 372 liberalized the provi- 
sions of the Home Owners Loan Act of 
1933 with respect to certain loans made 
by Federal savings and lvan associa- 
tions. It provides that such associations 
may invest their funds in loans insured 


cases, 


cost 
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under title I of the National Housing 
Act, home loans guaranteed or insured 
under the GI bill, and other loans for 
property alterations and repair. Ad- 
ditional assistance in the home-financing 
field was given by Public Law 311 which 
increased the maturity of mortgages, ac- 
ceptable as collateral security for ad- 
vances by Federal home-loan banks to 
member institutions, from 20 to 25 years. 
In view of the fact that many of the 
FHA insured mortgages and GI insured 
or guaranted home loans are for 25 
years, they were ineligible for use as 
collateral for Federal home-loan bank 
advances, 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 ex- 
tended the time during which FHA title 
VI mortgage insurance could be granted 
from June 30, 1947, to March 31, 1948. 
When this legislation was under consid- 
eration by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee officials of FHA did not 
request any increase in the amount of 
insurance authorized. They anticipated 
the additional $1,000,000,000 authoriza- 
tion made available by the President in 
January 1947 would be sufficient to carry 
the program through March 31, 1948. It 
is significant that less than 4 months 
later there had been such an increase in 
mortgage-insurance applications that 
studies of FHA indicated the then exist- 
ing authorization would probably be ex- 
hausted before the end of the year and 
that an additional amount of mortgage 
insurance authorization under title VI 
would have to be provided to carry the 
program through March 31, 1948. Public 
Law 366 increased FHA title VI authori- 
zation by $200,000,000 and gave the Pres- 
ident the power to further increase the 
authorized amount by an additional 
$200,000,000 should the need arise. 

Public Law 366 also contains a provi- 
sion which makes available FHA title VI 
insurance in financing the purchase of 
Government-owned permanent war 
housing. ‘t will make possible the means 
by which many veterans can obtain the 
financing necessary to acquire these war 
housing units at moderate prices. It is 
particularly desirable in view of the diffi- 
culties of veterans in obtaining housing 
in the current high-cost housing market. 
Mortgage insurance for this purpose was 
authorized in the amount of $750,000,000. 
There are approximately 166,000 housing 
units in this Government-owned war 
housing. 





Summary of Major Legislation, Eightieth 
Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 16), 1947 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a summary of 
major legislation of the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress, 





There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR LEGISLATION, EIGNTIETH 
CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION (JANUARY 3-JULyY 
26, 1947) 

In this session Congress considered a total 
of 7,289 measures introduced in House and 
Senate and enacted into law 388 public bills 
and 131 private bills. The full list of public 
laws enacted appears in the final issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp daily digest for August 
15, 1947. Major legislation is reported be- 
low. 

AGRICULTURE 


Commodity Credit Corporation Extension Act 
of 1947 

(Public Law 130. Approved June 30, 1947) 

Congress extended the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United States 
until June 30, 1948, and restored its capital. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
lending institution created for the purpose 
of financing and aiding in marketing of agri- 
cultural products. It carries out the program 
for the support of farm prices. 

Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1947 

(Public Law 320. Approved August 1, 1947) 


A sounder approach to the stabilization of 
rural economy was assured by placing the 
crop-insurance program on a county basis 
and extending such insurance only to coun- 
ties in which income from insured crops is 
of primary importance. The Federal Govern- 
ment is thus enabled to study closely the 
operation of the program and extend cover- 
age in accordance with experience and future 
needs. Insurance for the 1948 crop would be 
made through associations an: cooperatives 
operating within local insurance areas. 
Foreign Farm Labor Supply Liquidation Act 

of 1947 
(Public Law 40. Approved April 28, 1947) 

With the termination of war, extensive im- 
portation of foreign farm workers was no 
longer necessary, though farm-labor short- 
ages still exist in some areas. This act of 
Congress provides for continuation of the 
program through December 31, 1947, and for 
liquidation thereafter. An adequate supply 
of domestic farm labor was encouraged by 
placing responsibility on the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Labor to take such action as 
might be necessary to assure maximum coop- 
eration between agricultural extension serv- 
ices of land-grant colleges and State public 
employment agencies. 

Livestock disease control 
(Public Law 8. Approved February 28, 1947) 

In order to protect livestock and related 
industries of the United States the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was authorized to co- 
operate with Mexico in eradicating foot-and 
mouth disease or rinderpest in Mexican 
cattle so as to prevent the disease from 
increasing and spreading across United 
States borders to western meat-producing 
States. 

Marketing Agreements Act of 1947 
(Public Law 305. Approved August 1, 1947) 

This Act provides more flexibility in the 
financing and administration of marketing 
agreements and provides for a continuity 
of operation not authorized in prior laws. 
Formerly, minimum standards for quality 
and maturity of commodities were not con- 
tinuously administered. The present law 
remedies this by providing that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall maintain quality 
and maturity standards above or below par- 
ity and continue operations in the public 
interest. 


Oils and fats production census 
(Public Law 243. Approved July 25, 1947) 


In order to aid in stabilizing the fats 
and oils production trades, Congress au- 
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through June 30, 1947, to 
completed on articles 
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reign consumptl 


econd Decontrol Act of 1947 

Public Law 188. Approved July 15, 1947) 
A reduced list of materials and facilities in 

t ipply at home and abroad were con- 
1 to promote production 
export of 
required for production in foreign 
needed 


ied under contr 


the United States and to assist 


countries of critical material urgently 


the United State 
Sugar Control Act of 1947 
Approved March 31, 1947) 


igar, remaining in supply, was 
continued under moderate controls until 
October 31, 1947, in order to insure proper dis- 
tribution Inventory controls were author- 
ized, except, for household users, until March 
31 1948. Allocation and pricing powers 
were placed undcr the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who was directed to watch the sugar 
ind to remove all controls when he 
s that supplies are adequate. 


scarce 





Sugar Act of 1947 
(Public Law 388. Approved August 8, 1947) 


This act of Congress is designed to meet 
postwar adjustment problems in the produc- 
tion and distribution of sugar and to sta- 





bilize the sugar producing, refining, and im- 
porting industries by placing producers on a 
tonnage rather than a percentage basis. The 


United States market is divided among the 
several domestic sugar-producing areas. Al- 
locations to certain foreign-producing areas 
were made in accord with their historic re- 
lation to the domes:'c market to stabilize 
their economy and for the best interests of 
the United States. 
Termination of certain war emergency acts 
(Public Law 239. Approved July 25, 1947) 
This act of Congress ended a large number 
of war emergency measures rendered unnec- 
essary by the termination of hostilities. 


Many of these measures related to authoriza- 
tions for use of wartime appropriations. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 


tive Branch of the Government 

(Public Law 162. Approved July 7, 1947) 

In order to secure more efficient service 
in the transaction of public business by 
Government bureaus, agencies, and boards, 
a 12-member bipartisan commission was 
created to study organization and methods 
of operation. The Commission is to be com- 
posed of 6 members from private life and 
2 each from the Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the executive branch of the 
Government and will report its recommen- 
dations to Congress for action. 


HOUSING 

Federal Home Loan Bank 
(Public Law 311. Approved August 1, 1947) 
broadened existing law by au- 
thorizing Federal home loan banks to accept 
mortgages having a 25-year maturity (pres- 

ent law 20 years) as mortgage collateral. 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947 
(Public Law 129. Approved June 30, 


Congress 


1947) 

In order to spur the building of imme- 
diately needed housing, Congress removed 
Government controls on construction, except 
amusement building, and extended rent 
until March 1, 1948. To insure 
tenants against undue increases in rent after 
March 1, 1948, provision was made for nego- 
tiated rent increases not to exceed 15 percent 
in return for protection to tenants in. their 
occupancy by a lease to run to December 1948. 
By that date it is estimated that supply will 


controls 


substantially balance demand making hous- 
ing and rent controls no longer necessary. 
Mortgage Insurance Act of 1947 
(Public Law 366. Approved August 5, 1947) 
In order to further relieve the housing 
shortage Congress authorized the Federal 
Housing Commissioner to increase mortgage 
insurance for private home building by $200,- 
000,000. In addition $750,000,000 in mort- 
gage insurance was made available to vet- 
erans to purchase permanent housing in- 
cluding housing built by the Government 
during the national defense and war period, 


Low-cost housing and slum clearance 
(Public Law 301. Approved July 31, 1947) 

To enable local housing authorities to re- 
activate prewar projects for low-cost housing 
and slum clearance, Congress released such 
authorities from provisions of prior law which 
restricted building costs to low prewar levels. 

Veterans Housing Act of 1947 

(Public Law 85. Approved May 31, 1947) 

Congress authorized expenditure of $35,- 
500,000 additional for housing construction 
for distressed families of servicemen and 
veterans. The housing program for veterans’ 
families in educational centers had been de- 
plorably slow and provision was made in 
this act to speed up and complete construc- 
tion for student veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Devastated Countries Assistance Act of 1947 
(Tublic Law 84. Approved May 31, 1947) 


Congress authorized expenditure of $350,- 
000,000 to send essential supplies to War 
devastated countries. Such supplies were 
limited to medicine, food, clothing, fuel, 
fertilizer, pesticides and seeds. A substan- 
tial portion of this fund is earmarked for 
the care and feeding of children. 


Greco-Turkish Aid Act of 1947 
(Public Law 75. Approved May 22, 1947) 


Congress authorized a $400,000,000 loan to 
Greece and Turkey, providing therein for 
cooperation with the United Nations. 


International Refugee Organization Act of 
1947 
(Public Law 146. Approved July 1, 1947) 


Membership by the United States in this 
organization to aid in the resettlement and 
reestablishment of persons displaced by the 
war was authorized by Congress with reser- 
vations providing (1) no person could be 
resettled in the United States, its territories 
or possessions without prior authorization by 
Congress; and (2) immigration laws were 
not superseded, suspended or abrogated by 
this act 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
(Public Law 369. Approved August 5, 1947) 


Congress reestablished the Institute of 
American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., as a single 
government corporation. The Institute is 
organized to assist in strengthening the com- 
munity of American nations and to improve 
social and economic conditions by concrete 
programs in the fields of public health, san- 
itation, agriculture and education. 

Pacific islands trusteeship 
(Public Law 204. Approved July 18, 1947) 

Congress approved the agreement between 
the United States and the United Nations 
for United States’ trusteeship of the Pacific 
Islands formerly held by Japan under man- 
date of the League of Nations. The islands 
under trusteeship are to be known as the 
territory of the Pacific islands. 


Puerto Rico Organic Act of 1947 
(Public Law 362. Approved August 5, 1947) 


This act expands the powers of self- 
government of the people of Puerto Rico by 
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Portions of the act 


authorizing them to elect their own Goy- 
ernor who is empowered to appoint the 
heads of all executive departments, exceyit 
the auditor and members of the suprem: 
court who will continue to be appointed b 
the President of the United States. 
Shipping for foreign relief 

(Public Law 127. Approved June 28, 1947 

Congress extended authority of the Mari- 
time Commission to operate, sell, and ch 
ter Government-owned vessels until Marc! 
1, 1948, in order that grain, oil, and othe 
supplies might be sent abroad through ths 
winter for the relief and rehabilitation of 
war-devastated countries. 


Treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary 
(Executives F, G, H, and I) 

On June 5 the Congress ratified the treatic 
of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary which had been negotiated and 
signed at Paris on February 10, 1947, by the 
nations formerly at war with these countries 
The subjects covered by the treaties include 
guaranty of human rights, limitation of 
armaments in the ex-enemy states, fixing of 
reparations, treatment of former Italian 
colonies and economic and commercial poli- 
cies to be followed by those states. These 
treaties were represented to be the bs 
which could be achieved by general agree- 
ment and their ratification was urged as a 
preliminary step for final settlement with 

Germany and Japan. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration liquidation 


(Public Law 164. Approved July 8, 1947) 


Authorized appropriation of $2,370,000 
from unobligated funds formerly appropri- 
ated for UNRRA to pay expenses of Govern- 
ment agencies in liquidating the activities 
of this organization whose work terminated 
on June 30, 1947. 


United Nations Site Act of 1947 
(Public Law 7. Approved February 26, 1947) 


Contributions to be used exclusively for the 
acquisition of a permanent site in New York 
City for headquarters of the United Nations 
were allowed as deductions from income, 
estate, and gift taxes. Pursuant to this au- 
thorization, the Rockefeller family gave to 
the United Nations a six-block-long area on 
the East River, thus terminating the long 
and disturbing controversy regarding a per- 
manent home for the United Nations. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
Army-Navy Nurses’ Act of 1947 
(Public Law 36. Approved April 16, 1947) 


A permanent Nurses’ Corps was set up in 
the Army and Navy with a total authorized 
strength of 6 to every 1,000 of the personnel 
of the Army and Navy. A Women's Medical 
Specialist Corps was established in the Army 
Medical Department consisting of Dietitian, 
Physical Therapist, and Occupational Ther- 
apist Sections. All laws relating to nurses in 
the Armed Forces were coordinated and re- 
written in this act to simplify administra- 
tion and to expedite the permanent estab- 
lishment of the Nursing Corps. 


Cadet and Midshipmen Pay-Increase Act 
of 1947 
(Public Law 96. Approved June 20, 1947) 


The pay of cadets and midshipmen at the 
service Academies was increased from $780 
to $936 per annum. 


Coast Guard Personnel Act of 1947 
(Public Law 219. Approved July 23, 1947) 


To improve the administration of the Coast 
Guard and enable the service to make per- 
manent plans for its duties in maintaining 
national security a permanent commissioned 
personnel strength was established with ranks 
distributed in the same percentages as pre- 
scribed by statute for the Navy. 
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which might otherwise deteriorate can thus 7 t writte r writte m in- 
gl 1erw rior¢ an thu 4 » 99 ici eiiaay ticked ae ia 
be put to immediate use t se securit (Public I 298. Approved July 31, 1947) cludes paymé ; 1 pay- 
at this vital ; nt I rid t ‘ tinue farn bor mer not f é Pre and 
supp cam} 1 fac es in the 4 future « ! be ed at not 
Inhh ( Lenilin - - ’ 
ck- 
R ¢ ling wl the re eeded Congr au rized ] in es in 
Ap yroved March 29, 1947 th Agr ture t dispose of UU ere « nde ‘ 
i 1 defense Cc ngress SUC) lirea pul Ast € 2 a J € { t € = 
idy and report upon e ate and n i I r the purpose of able by e em] em} f 





I I P 4 ti 
] App ¢ J 3 194 
( ‘ ‘ t 
ey! t t mpensator 
ce t iT ne 
I AND 
I T i i 
i ,| M 1, 194 
I e taxe were continued by Cong 
‘ i ‘ ‘ j eweir u 
‘ ind d I 
b Ta i 4 Of 1944 
P ic I 384 App! ed August 8, 1947) 
de for wartime d et 
on ce n min erals and tern 
! é deductio1 ( haritable cont 
! r gifts to be used ouside the Unied 
tes or it territorle The $1,500 tax ex- 
or in the armed services for officer 
full tax exemption for personnel under 
¢ ink of office: continued until Decem- 
bh 1945 
R¢ I HI NA 
Fed f4id Highway Act extensior 


Public Law 100. Approved June 21, 1947 


the Federal-Aid High- 
Act changes the existing l-year limi- 
on use of highway funds to 2 yea 
time to States and local areas 


building and repair of urgently 


I amendment tc 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Investigation Retirement 


Act of 1947 


(Public Law 168. Approved July 11, 1947) 
This act provides greatly liberalized retire- 
ment privileges for agents, inspectors, as- 
istant directors, and the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation who have 
reached the age of 50 years with 20 years of 
ervice, in consideration of the rigorous and 
langerous duties performed 
Government employees 
Public Law 263. Approved July 30, 1947) 
Employees separated from Government 
service with less than 10 years of service are 
permitted to withdraw the full amount of 
previously deducted from their sal- 
retirement purposes wita interest 

+ percent 


anrmuitie 


money 


iries for 


Government Utilities Supply Act of 1947 
Law 284. Approved July 30, 1947) 

Congress authorized the War and Navy De- 
partments to sell electrical power, steam, 
compressed air, water, sewage and garbage 
disposal service, gas, ice and mechanical re- 
utilities and services to welfare 
tivities and private persons in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Naval or Military Establish- 
ments in cases in which such utilities were 
not otherwise available 


Public 
frigeration 


Nursert and nursery schools 


Public Law 123. Approved June 27, 1947) 


Congress appropriated $150,000 for 
ice to working parents with children by 

providing for continuance and maintenanc 

f nurse 1 nursery schools in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia 


assist- 


ies an 
Old-age assistance payments exemption 
(Public Law 131 
ro aid the aged, States were authorized to 
disregard until July 1, 1949, income earned 
from ay ricultural labor and nursing service 
making old-age assistance payments 


Approved June 30, 1947) 


Postal Se Substitute 
i947 


Approved 


Personnel Act of 


April 15, 1947) 





In order to correct inequities arising from 
licting lk lati ubstitute personnel 
t postal service upon appointment to 





permanent status were allowed credit in that 
appointment on a calendar basis rather than 
on a basis of hours of service as in prior law; 
promotion of substitute personnel was also 
placed upon a calendar basis, which in effect 

reased the rates of pay, insurin,; mort 
uate wage levels in this classification olf 


emptioyees 





Social Security Act amendment of 1947 
Public Law 379 
Congress authorized continuation of so- 
cial-security taxes paid by employees and 
at 1 percent through 1949; the rate 
uld rise to 144 percent in 1950 and 2 per- 
cent in 1952. Federal grants for assistance 
the needy aged, blind, and to dependent 
ildren was continued to June 30, 1950 


1047 
194/) 


Approved August 6 


emyloyers 


Surplus property for flood damage 
Public Law 233 1947) 
Congress authorized the President, acting 

ugh the Federal Works Administrator 

mploy any articles, declared to be surplu 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, to 
ite damage, hardship, and svuffering 
caused by flood or other catastrophe. The 
Federal Works Administrator is further au- 
thorized to act through any Government 
agency or State or local governments to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


Approved July 25, 


Teachers’ salaries, District of Columbia 
(Public Law 163. Approved July 7, 1947) 

A minimum salary of $2,590 per annum 
was provided for teachers in the District of 
Columbia; classification and assignment 
methods were liberalized and provision for 
utomatie promoticns and annual increase 
in salary were included 
SOLDIERS AND VETERAN: 


Beneficiaries of aviation office 


(Public Law 236. Approved July 25, 1947) 
Additional beneficiaries were made eligible 
to receive lump-sum aviation bonuses in the 
event of the death of aviation officers receiv- 
ing such bonus. By listing the beneficiaries 
in succession this act provided for a more 
equitable distribution of estates of deceased 
aviation officers who have no designated 
beneficiaries 
Dependents’ transportation 
(Public Law 151. Approved July 1, 1947) 


This act amends existing law so as to au- 
thorize transportation of dependents and 
household effects of personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard to unre- 
stricted domestic posts and to overseas bases 

Disabled veterans’ subsistence allowance 

increase 
(Public Law 338. Approved August 4, 1947) 

Payments to disabled veterans with service- 
ted disability of 30 percent or more 
taking vocational rehabilitation courses were 
fixed at $115 monthly if single, $135 with one 
dependent, and $20 per month for one child 
and $15 additional for each additional child, 
and $15 per month for a dependent parent. 

Federal Employees’ Military Leave Act 
of 1947 

Approved July 1, 1947) 

In order to extend privileges to Federal 
workers equal to those extended to workers 
outside Government service with respect to 
military leave, Federal employees who are 
members of the Enlisted or Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the National Guard, or the Naval 
Reserve are placed in the same status as pri- 
vate employees to receive pay and allow- 
ances while on military leave as well as full 
protection in their employment. 


connec 


(Public Law 153. 


Government Life Insurance Renewal Act 
of 1947 

Approved April 15, 1947) 
provide a longer 


(Public Law 34. 
To enable veterans to 


period of insurance protection, 5-year level- 
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premium t‘rm insurance policies ex; 
the end of any 5-year period wer 
newabie for a second, third, fourtl 
5-year period at the premium rate f 
attained age without medical examin 


Government Life Insurance Rein 
Act of 1947 


Public Law 5 


The National Service Life Insurance 
amended to perm.t service personnel i 
lor permanent or term insurance on ¢ 
ment Removal of restrictions 
instatement of lapsed insurance 
insurance held by totally disabled pe 
who fail to apply for conversion is aut 

ally converted to the ordinary life p! 


Approved February 21 


liberalize 


Homestead Entries Act of 1947 
Public Law 82 Approved May 31 
This act liberalizes the former hom 
entry law by allowing up to 2 years’ cre 
service in the armed forces from Sept« 
16, 1940, and, in addition, both husband 
fe having veteran status are permitt 
count their services jointly in credi 


homestead entrie 


Institutional 


On-Farm Training 


(Public Law 377. Approved August 6 


Veterans take agricult 
ourses while working their own farn 
employed on farms may receive educati 
allowances of $65 per month for singel 
erans and $90 per month for married veter 
With additional allowances for depend 
Courses are to be given by accredited inst 
tions with 200 hours per year (at Ik 
hours per month) attendance, and su; 
vised work experience on the farm or 
agricultura establishment is required 


desiring to 





Penston increase jor Civil War and Spa 
American War veterans 


(Public Law 270. Approved July 30, 19 


Veterans and their dependents of the Ci 
War and Spanish-American War received a 2 
percent monthly pension increase. 








Prisoners of War and Internees Taz Red uc 
Act of 1947 


(Public Law 310. 


Interned service men and women and ci' 
ian personnel who were citizens of the Unit: 
States and who were removed by the Japane 
from United States possessions to confin¢ 
ment outside such pcssessions were given tax 
exempt status for the period of their inter 
ment 


Approved August 1, 194 


Terminal Leave Bond Payment Act of 194 
(Public Law 254. 


Congress authorized cash settlement 
bonds issued to veterans for terminal-lea 
pay at any time after September 1, 1947, t 
gether with interest computed to the end 
the month in which payment is made. 


Approved July 26, 194 


Terminal Cash Payment Act of 1947 


(Public Law 350. Approved August 4, 1947 


Congress provided that jin lieu of termi! 
leave, cash payments would be made on b 
pay, plus longevity, and that reenlisted | 
sonnel may take a cash payment for accru 
leave or transfer accrued leave to the née 
enlistment. 


Vocational rehabilitation loan: 
(Public Law 115. 


To encourage returning veterans to tak 
up vocational rehabilitation courses, a re- 
volving fund of $3,000,000 was authorized 
extend temporary loans to veterans 
might not otherwise be abl» to enter 
such courses 


Approved June 25, 1947 
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The Implications of Federal Aid to and If ed n j DI} land admin- Central G nment for the remedies to 


ine Setioonte ; 
Control of Education ak cea ae place ' | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ak See ee : eed = | =e ene 
OF . i 
_ ae ; . 8% y na l ol ¢ l 1a 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN of freedom in education is according to legisl a oe 
OF NEW YORK Une A nerican ign of iocal town betraved their t: t of tl ed tion of 
— ‘ — county na i y na the A I 1 youth They ( e 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES control educational insight. Washington knows 


Saturday July 26. 1947 Even so milli ; of our fellow citi- better Ww 





pa . oot 6s ; zens Nave come to have ich faith in tl 1 to do right bv education 
Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- educ soe haekd so ; eas tn - o do righ auc n 
_ a 5 S by UUCAaALION DY UI DOLL i SLA i} Lney Wit] if mpiilsion ram WW 
is not well with American educa- oi aa a, eda ae 7 pion ithout compulsion from W 
Se t Aid if) 1 ‘( } Ail y ta the indiv j 1 State wi ect } 
, . , can cure. All tl is lacking is money ficient tax for hool purposs 
Can its ills »e cured by Federal aid? go they propose to subject our education wacnin, a ‘aeneiiads tianlian: 
illions of our citizens say “no” and to the healing strength of money and cail thev should e the local he ( 
that the sickness of the world is on the compulsory power of the Federal not kt ow to get ton-notch 1 } 
due so much to the lack of money fo! Government to make the towns, counties fron } i Ww ; 
1 . ’ ( i cl uu A 0) 
tion as it is to the lack of God in cities, and States do what the Federal! i tak Y 1001 a ‘ 
. : ( ink Lite ( oC 1¢ oO ft é 
instruction in the moral law. If so, Government thinks they should do Vv t n ( ; ; 
, t5tiitl L l a i G St at ( 
Federal aid and control of education »y Millions of American citizens have no them | anh to how 
A \ Vi i \ M1 ( oO 
far-off Central Government woud fear of statism Their faith is in it. to ect bett ‘ od n they n 
: \ uu AULIL Ail { { 
more completely exclude religious They teachit. They crusade for it in the mat for themselve Thank God 
. ‘ : silall c i i Al Ne ly S biaiinN WOU 
ines from our educational enter- name of doing good for the people the eimeetin eran team 
and worsen our situation. through the Government ook to Wa neton I propa- 
Thev helieve that the Federal influence Admittedly ome of our St e logar Fede} iid te yn 
Si if) is rea i qatoeau I 


1 now upon education and the politi- poorer than others and find it burden- ea Maia rea F — ; 
controls of education already exer- some to provide such ed itional adi 
i by the separate States must inevi- tages that neighboring to 
lead the people to put their faith have. At that, there is great disparity in There is not enough n Cl United 
false promises and harsh disci- educational opportunity even within the “eS. even Tt ¢ Bree en ee ean ee 

of the politics of a godless statism. vario ; 
must lead to the arrest of freedom also 











) 
us parts of our richest State It is 
f 
L 


rue that illiteracy is widespread,  , 


ec nde Wwe ( - 
its self-government under God’s_ especially political, economic, and reli- ernment i the seve S 4 
und the extensive substitution cf gious illiteracy Those whose faith is in resu that would be l e with 
pulsory government by mere men the governmental power of Washington those that have bee ly re 
: other men therefore, submit that ever the rich the f1 mG ; 
hey contend that if God and the States need be prodded by Washington. “P ®! : 


| law are thrown completely out of Will Washington money cure these 
public education, which Federal aid evils? If it will, we should expect to find =; A 
control of necessity requires, there even now 1 our richest State ] 


ir vhe é ‘ p 
> no other God to which the people the greatest appropriations are given for hundr thou i di 
turn except the central state It education—evidence of the highest level Will be etter 
mes the source of right and it deter- of spiritual, cultural, and political health can be impose t t 
1es what is wrong in the absence of And then, what do we find, especially in me Se . awalC I ey 3 Fed- 
f-government. This is true in Rome, our richest big cities? There we find the eee Fed: = ; . epsties. oecl 
Berlin, Moscow, and, to a great extent, most deeply entrenched one-party politi- ; ae : 
n London, today. They ask, shall Wash- cal machines with the worst political 


n follow? 





How far have we gone? The indi- ate degree fa W ex's ! t 
idual States all force payment of taxes dequacy and dep ( ro n the ct ns ¢ f 
upport schools. They compel school G ment fe food ( _— init V Of oC 
tendance under threat of jail for the education, and employ- ( ni e diff t ( 
rents. Likewise, they exclude in most ), are ft d the great cen- of Alaban tn M dif- 
all religious disciplines by State n 1 fo 1 ideolo- I nt Ire tn 0 W ye I 
iministrative influence and compel the fa n some fe f Lac he ( net 1 
pupils tc submit to the teachings and it I t wide ead V r there ! o much 
doctrines of many inefficient teachers t one true God and unl n ( Al 
\ m the States force upon the local nan’s fitn r freedom and personal em} ( - 


ool boards by such measures as the responsibility formi y and conformism 1 het 1on 








npulsory tenure laws. S : 
The practical effect is to compel, pend more for ed tion than the poot pendence. V . rs 
t igt ation and State control, the States they al end four times more’ the urban rofN York experi- 
majority of parents to submit their for liquor than for education, while $27 mented vw ea « d 
children to pagan statism instead of the go for chewil im lor eacn dollar spent muss © q sepia ; 


Christian disciplines. Needless to say, on books and $15 are spent to combat and scnool ras Uni out t vast 





kind of a system is contrary to the crime for each dollar they spend on ‘inventive, adventurous, creatiy ind 
original American design for public edu- church and charity. Here, too, is the muitiform American Continent 
cation which was intended to be a Chris- highest rate of sickne nd mental worry ime col isive and I 
tian school under local controls and pro- leading to a greater proportion of con- ment vu Fed l 
tected by the laws of the States. Asa finement in publicly supported institu- aid is that th Ame! Cal tizens, as rep- 
result of statism, millions of people are tions for the mentally sick than in the resented by the 10C al 1 otal vern- 
now protesting by sending their children poor States. ee ae ee ——— 
' have ked, for Fed l 1 education 


0 private and parochial schools. Such It follows as a matter of course that 


2 . . ITit+wn th ‘ + +} ‘ . n aft ial 
enrollments have risen sharply in the many persons and pressure groups that Witness the fact that thi no of i 
last 25 years from 7.3 to 10.5 percent of descendon Congressin Washingtonfrom request was made by a singles to the 
ail students attending school. Public these rich citl will look to the same congressional committs } He 


no 


school enrollments have declined in the false d—the Centra! Government—for or Senate for Federal aid N 
me proportions. education. They look toward the same State showed inability te provid wn 
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education. All showed greatly increased 
.ppropriations for education. Nor did 
any taxpayers’ group or chamber of com- 
! board of education, from any 
county, town, or city appear, to 
request Federal aid from Washington. 

At the governors’ annual meeting at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a majority of the 

overnors of the United States expressed 
fear that the Federal Government would 
encroach upon the States’ handling of 
publie schools if Uncle Sam should move 
into the educational field through Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. The governors also 
opposed “any plan not first referred t» 
the States officially for report of their 
need and of the States’ inability to meet 
their needs.” They held that, “if any 
field of government is strictly within the 
province of the State and locality it is 
that of education. Local self-govern- 
ment is doomed if it surrenders this 
responsibility.” 

The States are learning, as two State 
legislatures said by resolution, that Fed- 
eral aid is no aid at all. Still another 
State recently passed a resolution in its 
State senate, stating, “The wealth that 
is taxed by the Federal Government is 
within the boundaries of the 48 States 
and could be taxed directly by them and 
the revenue spent by them and large sums 
aved thereby.” One by one the States 
are asking for a redefinition of the func- 
tions of the Federal Government and for 
the restriction of its activities. Another 
aid, in effect: “We have taken a good 
look at Federal dollars and find that they 
all lose weight on their journey to Wash- 
ington and back home again.” 

If this is so, then who is it that wants 
Federal aid from Washington, and how 
do they go about getting it? 

Anyone at all familiar with the old, 
old game of seeking the public good by 
political enforcement through the Cen- 
tral Government knows that every such 
political pressure movement usually has 
in it three more or less clearly defined 
groups. These groups know that since 
the Federal Government is the weakest 
link in our whole chain of government, 
it is also the easiest to attack and to 
corrupt with the promise of votes in 
return for favors. It now has little de- 
fense left, since the Constitution has been 
for the most part set aside. What is 
claimed to be for the general welfare 
must be considered by Congress, in spite 
of the constitutional limitations imposed 
on the powers and duties of Congress. So 
the pressure groups and lobbies, of which 
the administrative brand is by far the 
biggest, are ever present. 

The first group in the education lobby 
which is in constant attendance on 
Washington consists of the organized 
educators themselves. Many of them 
have fallen prey to the false idea that if 
only education had the power of the Cen- 
tral Government back of it things would 
improve. 

Fortunately, we are still able to count 
upon a majority of our teachers in the 
front line of defense of free teachers in 
a free education. American teachers 
realize that greater freedom in our 
schools does not lie in foisting Federal 
control upon them. 

Next, there are those innocent idealists 

o are motivated by an intense humani- 


erce OI 


State, 
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tarian urge to give everybody a fair 
chance. Impatient of the attainments 
of our educational system and often 


skeptical of the capacity of a free society 
for improvement, they hope for the com- 
pulsion of Government to speed up the 
attainment of goodness. They suffer 
from a spiritual blindness which believes 
that one can legislate goodness and that 
not only in material affairs but even ‘n 
the realm of the values of the spirit and 
the personality. Such people are the 
mere tools usec by the politicians who 
execute the reforms and who use the mis- 
guided idealists to further extend the 
political power of a bigger and bigger 
Central Government. In great unsus- 
pecting numbers they constitute the com- 
fort to the enemies of a free society. In 
fact, they help the planners of the com- 
pulsory States, without being conscious 
of the crimes they are really committing 
against their own free society. 

Daniel Webster very aptly stated this 
attitude, in the following words, in the 
early days of the Republic: 

There are men in all ages who mean to 
exercise power usefully, but who mean to 
exercise it. They mean to govern well, but 
they mean to govern. They promise to be 
kind masters, but they mean to be masters. 


These active and always fanatic plan- 
ners constitute the third group. They 
are, of course, the militant front guard 
of the present Washington lobby for Fed- 
eral aid to education. Their jobs ere 
often made secure at taxpayers’ expense. 
They seek power for themselves over edu- 
cation. They know that money talks. 
They also know that once the Federal 
authority is foisted upon the American 
schools everywhere, there will be no re- 
treat. On the contrary, there will follow 
a steadily growing infiltration and dom- 
ination of the whole educational field by 
the Federal authorities. They intend to 
become themselves the authorities who 
will spend the Federal money and exer- 
cise the Federal control. They are in 
Washington, since they are turned aside 
by the State legislatures and local school 
boards—these bodies know them and are 
able to disprove their representations by 
giving the facts near at home. 

Defeated at home, they descend upon 
Congress knowing that Congress does not 
have the facts and is not equipped to 
learn them. Congress is too far from 
the facts. Congress is like a court that 
sits to hear the facts presented, but those 
for the plaintiff expect that the defend- 
ant will supply the facts on the other side. 
But quite generally in matters of appro- 
priating money, Congress hears only one 
side—the side of the plaintiff. The plain- 
tiff is generally a Government depart- 
ment or bureau which makes out its own 
case with increasing cleverness. In this 
case, the plaintiff is a very old and well 
established lobby whose members are 
largely the beneficiaries of the appropria- 
tions sought. The defendant is the unor- 
ganized, inarticulate public, going about 
their daily affairs, practicing the arts of 
freedom. They do not appear before 
Congress and judgment is often taken 
against them by default on very inade- 
quate, often untrue, and nearly always 
one-sided, presentation of the evidence. 

For example, the Federal aiders came 
forward this year before the Committee 





on Education and Labor and presen 

the same old charts and the antiqua A 
statistics that they have been present ’ 
every year since 1925. This year, 
tunately, opponents of these Federa] 
bills—1947 editions—showed that 
States have for the school year 1947 
increased their appropriations by 
proximately a half billion dollars for | 
country as a whole. The towns and cour 
ties have probably added at least anoth 
half billion. The lobby for Federal a 
apparently did not know this—at | 
they did not present these facts. Ey: 
10 of the poorest States, over whose px 
erty the Federal aiders constantly we 
increased their school appropriations { 
the year 1947-48 by a total of $104,000 
000, or a little over half of the $200,000 
000 that the unauthorized planners w: 
asking from the Federal Government {\ 
Federal aid to the 48 States. 

A number of the States have alread 
exceeded the appropriations for edu 
tion that it was claimed necessary for t! 
Federal Government to attain for then 
Not only have the States of the Unit: 
States become aware of the need of addi- 
tional investments in education but 
majority of our towns, cities, and coun- 
ties throughout the Nation have likewi 
considerably increased their appropria- 
tions. 

So it is apparent that the States ha\ 
already provided for themselves mo 
than what the Federal aiders asked th 
Federal Government to give them. Thi 
is true even in the poorest States, but th« 
advocates of Federal aid have n« 
wakened up yet to the extent that thr 
States are helping themselves in the new 
school year 1947-48. At least they did 
not mention these facts to the committe¢ 
This leads one to question whether it 
mere money that they want. It may be: 
control—the very thing they deny. Can 
this be doubted in the light of the 
evidence? 

In this connection, it is most enlighi 
ening to see how the lobby works and als: 
to see revealed in its public statement 
the character of the people who expect 
to control the vast money power of Fed- 
eral aid and control when and if it i 
ever granted. 

The principal registered lobbyist fo: 
Federal aid is the National Education As- 
sociation. It has a membership of 
386,643 paying dues for the year ending 
May 31, 1947, of $1,138,100. Their head- 
quarters and personnel are greater than 
the Republican and Democratic Party 
headquarters combined. It is one of th 
most active power lobbies in Washington 
and has been for many years. Through 
its Journal, of national circulation amon 
teachers, it announces: 

Arrangements have been made to thr 
every resource of the NEA [National Educ: 
tion Association] back of the campaign fo 
Federal aid to education. (NEA Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1943, p. 35.) 

Activities [summarized] of the directoi 
{Howard A. Dawson, director of rural edu- 
cation, NEA], in behalf of this bill [the Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher bill, 1937] as follows 
Conducted negotiations for sponsorship and 
introduction of the bill in both Houses, 
through executive secretaries of State educa- 
tion associations and State chairman of the 
legislative commission arranged for con- 
trolling of candidates for Congress, for t! 
United States Senate, and for governo: 
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if and when dissipated with the utmost 
al ld possibly save the life or 
the maiming of a single American boy— 
too many of whom in spite of all that 
could be done—had been called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice. 

I repeat that the Congress had de- 
clared that it would be better to end the 
var with new and a surplus of combat 
soots readied for every soldier in a fox- 
ole: with a new bayonet or a gun for 
very man on the firing lines in every 

heater of operation; with more food, 
more ammunition, clothing and trans- 
portation facilities than would have 
likely been needed rather than risk that 
a single American boy who bared his 
breast for battle should go barefoot or 
hungry or unarmed or uncared-for inso- 
far as the American people and the Con- 
eress could humanly prevent in provid- 
ing instruments of war—guns, tanks, 
ships, planes—to prevent the loss of life 
against every possible contingency. 

Mr. Speaker, as of July 22 of this year, 
3 years had passed since the huge job of 

urplus disposal was started. It was 
anticipated that domestic surpluses 
alone would eventually reach the prodi- 

ious sum of $35,000,000,C000 worth of sur- 
plus properties. The physical volume of 
merchandise to be marketed alone would 
have constituted an enormous job in nor- 
mal times and under normal marketing 
conditions. 

To channe] them into private industry 
on the aftermath of war was a hercu- 
lean task. 

Normalcy would have insured among 
other factors contributing to the orderly 
marketing not alone the existence of a 
good organization for disposal but the 
evaluations of the failure or success of 
such a project purely in terms of dollar 
return from their disposal, 

For two long years those charged with 
that task struggled under the enormity 
of the job. On top of the tremendous 
physical job they were faced with condi- 
tions created by the snowballing effects 
of organizational, personnel, and policy 
dificulties which repeatedly brought the 
sales program almost to the brink of 
collapse. 

The Congress had long since extended 
priority to veterans for practically all 
goods on hand. Let me instance but one 
problem: 

Large plots of lands upon which enor- 
mous sums had been expended to create 
air fields had values as air fields. Their 
national defense value for future use was 
far and avove their appraised values as 
building sites for development into sub- 
divisions for veterans’ houses. 

Yet they would cost enormous sums to 
maintain. The Army and Congress shied 
away from these maintenance costs. It 
not economically souird to break 
them up into building lots. Each one 
project was a major problem unto itself 
and there were literally hundreds of 
such air fields subject to disposal. 

As stated before, the shooting war 
Was over and had been over for more 
than 2 years. After succeeding dilemma 
upon dilemiaa—or shall I say failure 
after failure—had manifested them- 
selves, capable governmental adminis- 
trators became unwilling to risk their 
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reputations in such a stupendous and 
thankless task as the disposal of govern- 
mental surplus properties. 

Capable businessmen no_ longer 
spurred by patriotic motives for which 
they had associated themselves with the 
Government in wartime were now re- 
turning to their private endeavors and 
enterprises 

It was in the face of these problems 
meeting with almost daily criticism in 
the Nation’s press that President Tru- 
man, himself a captain in World War I, 
and mindful of the spendid werk his- 
torically done by the United State. Army, 
resolved to place the stupendous:job of 
surplus disposal in the hands of the 
United States Army itself. 

Mr. Speaker, July 22, 1946, was a truly 
momentous day. You, sir, stood with 
other great leaders of both Houses of 
Congress, members of the President’s 
Cabinet and other high Government offi- 
cials to observe and hear the oath of 
office of War Assets Adirinistrator ad- 
ministered br Gen. Edward F. Witsell 
to Gen. Robert McGowan Littlejohn, for- 
merly Chief Quartermaster of all the 
European theaters of operation. 

The simplicity of the statement made 
on that memorable occasion by Gen. Bob 
Littlejohn, standing in the auditorium of 
the Social Security Building, was a state- 
ment typical of all great men. Humbly 
confessing his pride at having been se- 
lected by the Chief Executive as the Ad- 
ministrator of War Assets he said: “Mr. 
President, I shall give my best to do this 
job.” 

He then told of how as a cadet at West 
Point it was his good fortune to have 
been intimately associated with Tom 
Jenkins, the former heavyweight wres- 
tler of many years ago. “Tom,” he said, 
“taught me how to wrestle, and that,” he 
continued, “was responsible for my win- 
ning the heavyweight title at West Point. 
Tom’s philosophy which he expounded 
to all of us ‘would be’ Army officers was 
‘There ain’t no hold that can’t be 
broke.’ ” 

Mr. Speaker, for 38 long years Bob 
Littlejohn had served his country in its 
Army. His life and career typified that 
philosophy. 

The motto of the Quartermaster Corps 
serving in all theaters of operation was 
“It will be done” and I knew when he 
said that “I will give my best to the 
job” I knew that new job would be 
done and in a manner of which this 
Nation could be proud. 

Mr. Speaker, what a job. I say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there has 
never been an article produced in his- 
tory, a counterpart of which would not 
be found in some one of the thousands 
upon thousands of warehouses that shel- 
tered the assets to be disposed of by Gen- 
eral Littlejohn. 

From bobby pins to camel-back loco- 
motives, from the most finely ground 
precision instruments ever produced by 
the skilled hands of American workmen 
to the most tremendous caissons and 
bridge sections. 

From canvas canoes to trans-Atlantic 
freighters, cargo and passenger vessels, 
oil refineries, lumber plants, smelters, 
rolling mills, entire chemical industries, 





with these items being restored to peace- 
time production the funds in the Unite; 
States Treasury swelled each day, 

Equipment and components that h; 
come from the farmost corner of ¢ 
earth to constitute the greatest stock 
of merchandise and the largest inventor: 
of goods ever accumulated in the hist« 
of commerce began steadily to move int 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, apart from the huge in- 
ventory of goods on hand when Gen 
Robert M. Littlejohn took over on July 
22, 1946, was the biggest realty sellin 
job ever undertaken. Not alone was it 
the largest in physical extent and dolla; 
volume but it consisted of an almost fan- 
tastic variety of surplus owned real prop- 
erties, all subject to economic disposal 
which had a cost value of $4,122,000.000 

It contained such divergent proper- 
ties as Army chapels and airport svs- 
tems, small schools and immense stee! 
plants, sentry boxes and _= synthetic- 
rubber factories, octane-gas refineries, 
ordnance works, aircraft factories, power 
plants, coal mines, and pipe lines for 
both oil and gas, railroads and ship- 
yards, dwellings and warehouses, hos- 
pitals and chemical] warfare factories. 

The holdings in size ran from city lot 
to 40,000-acre military reservations and 
included whole cities complete in them- 
selves with all utilities installed. 

The problems of realty disposal which 
confronted the new Administrator wer 
many and varied. Skillfully marketed, 
buyers were found for many of the most 
desirable industrial properties and sites. 

Legal  priorities—technicalities—yes, 
even political considerations—-and the 
lack of uniform procedures continued to 
hamstring the transfers of nonindusirial 
properties such as airports, schools, 
houses, hospitals to political instrumen- 
talities, educational and health institu- 
tions and other nonprofit organizations 
of similar character. 

Confronted by a situation grounded 
in confusion and impeded to slow motion, 
Administrator Littlejohn immediately 
took steps which have proven that “there 
ain't no hold that can’t be broke.” 

Within 12 months after assuming his 
duties, Major General Littlejohn author- 
ized the disposal of real properties in 
the amount of $2,875,000,000. 

In like manner the merchandise in- 
ventories began to shrink as surplus sales 
were effected almost every minute. 

As of July 1, 1947, a total of 1,057 
parcels of industrial properties that had 
cost the Government $3,180,000,000 had 
been successfully negotiated. Of this 
total, authorized sales were approved for 
806 properties worth $2,019,000,000 in 
original cost. 

The dire forebodings that the Big Inch 
and the Little Big Inch pipe lines, used 
for the transmission of oil, the sale of 
which had administratively bogged 
down—destined to become two sfreaks of 
rust—were restored to a long and useful 
life. 

Administrator Littlejohn actually ne- 
gotiated their sale for the sum of $143,- 
127,000. 

Concerned though he was with respect 
to the sale of such items as the Inch 
pipe lines, the Republic Steel plant at 
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the present exorbitant rate of taxation re- 
mains as high as it was during the height 
of wartime spending. As we all know, this 

not the fault of the vast majority of the 


+ 


ers of Congress 


APPROPRIATIONS REDUCED 
First, I wish to direct the attention of the 


Congress to its solid accomplishments, 
among the first of which would be its out- 

nding economy record. I am proud of 
that record. Total savings by the Eightieth 
Congress amounts to 67,181,005,249. This 
includes a reduction of $2,361,889,749 from 
the 12 major appropriations estimates of 
$26 239,450,191, reducing the total of these 


to $23,877,560,442; a cut of $402,041,986 in 4 
supplemental estimates from an estimated 
£2,.209,.219,283 to an actual $1,807,177,297; 
a reduction of $268,935,548 in 6 deficiency 
estimates ana joint’ resolutions from 
n estimated $3,800,673,499 to an actual 
$3,531,737,901; a reduction of $40,000,000 in 
permanent appropriations; -a reduction of 
$90,805,020 in supplemental and deficiency 
e.timates submitted but not considered; and 
a reduction of $4,017,332,946 as a result of 
rescissions during the present Congress. To- 
te! reductions for all these items amount to 
$7,181,005,249, and this does not include a 
total of $830,380,811 impairment of capital 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation which 
was not replaced by appropriations, 
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I have seen many statements of late con- 
taining differing amounts which have been 
saved by the Eightieth Congress. This is 
not surprising, for the ramifications and 
complexities of the subject lend themselves 
to differing interpretations. In one listing, 
permanent appropriations may be excluded. 
In another, deficiency appropriations made 
by the Eightieth Congress for 1947 appropri- 
ations may not be carried. Again, the 
amount of rescissions of appropriations made 
by previous Congresses may or may not be 
included. Under such conditions, differing 
conclusions are inevitable. These differences 
result not from disagreement as to the 
amounts involved but rather as to what has 
been included in arriving at totals. In this 
discussion all savings resulting from the 
regular appropriations bills, the supplemen- 
tal bills and the deficiency bills are included. 
Also included are savings resulting from 
estimates submitted but never formally pre- 
sented in appropriations bills, as well as re- 
ductions in permanent appropriations and 
amounts saved through rescissions of ap- 
propriations by other Congresses. With this 
in mind, the figures cited will be found to 
agree with savings indicated by other au- 
thoritative sources. These sources, how- 
ever, do not include those who for political 
reasons are fearful of the favorable reaction 
of the country to the economy drive of this 
Republican Congress. 


Summary of budget estimates, appropriations enacted, and savings effected by the 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. 





| PART 1. REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS 


266 | Agriculture 


209 | Independent oflices 

247 | Interior 

165 | Labor, Federal Security. incikimennios 
107 Levislative 

267 | Military 
202 Navy coe > = = eeaneas a 
146 | State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
147 | Treasury, Post OMfice_....- 


Pe GE iiciinticcudnntnciteuintanianaesnditial 
Total, regular appropriations.............. 
| PART Il, S\ PPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


161 | Emergency appropriation....................... 


71 | First supple mental 
256 | Supplemental Gov ernment corporations 
299 | Secon’ supplemental... 


Total, supplemental! appropriations........ 


PART Ul. DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


22 | H. J. Res, 154 
5 WE II ei ies ote nneebus 
46 | First deficiency, 1947. 
76 | Second deficiency, 1947 
20 | Urgent deficiency, 1947... 


| Tot 


PART IV, PEN MANENT APPROPTIATIONS 


PART V 
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REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS CUT 


Budget estimates for appropriations under 
regular appropriations bills amount to $26,- 
259,450,191. The Congress allowed $23,877,- 
560,442 of this amount—a_ savings of 
$2,261,889,749. Not included in these totals 
are permanent appropriations which are 
treated separately in part IV of the accom- 
panying table. It will be noted that sub- 
stantial savings were accomplished in all 
items. In part I of the tabular form is the 
appropriation record for the 12 major appro- 
priations bills, 





soecense= 3, 800, 673, 449 | 3, 531, 737, 901 — 268, 935, 48 
eeceneons 5, 951, 309,846 | 5, 911, 309, 846 —40, 000, 000 
ecesnneca Pe Eiebniedinitntisisn —90, 805, 020 


secontelulee 38, 201, 457, 789 | 35, 127, 785, 486 8 163, 672, 303 





SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS SWELL BUDGET 
ESTIMATES 


In addition to the regular Budget requests 
for $26,239,450,191, the President asked for 
$2,209,219,283 in four supplemental appro- 
priations bills for 1948, making a total 
request for new appropriations of $28,448,- 
669,474. The Congress reduced these supple- 
mental requests to $1,807,177,297, a savings 
of $402,041,986, and a total savings in 1948 
appropriations of $2,763,931,735. These sup- 
plementals are included as part II of the 
table. Largest items in the supplemental 


requests are to be found in the First Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act wherein substan- 
tial sums were appropriated for foreign ; 
because of the parlous world situation. 


DEFICIENCIES REDUCED 


In addition to these regular appropriati: 
bills, four deficiency appropriations bills a; 
two joint resolutions were enacted. Ty 
estimates of $3,800,673,449 in these ; 
measures were reduced to $3,531,737.901, a 
savings of $268,935,548. A summary of each 
of these, giving the estimate, the actual 
appropriation, and the amount saved or ex- 
pended in excess of the estimate, is includ 
in part III of the table. I shall speak furt 
about deficiency appropriations and the; 
abuse later in my discussion. 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 
Included as part IV of the table are pe: 


pe 
manent appropriations which, by reason of 
their nature, are not subject to the same 
amount of revision as are the regular anni 
appropriations. Budget estimates for these 
permanent appropriations amounted to §$5,- 
951,309,846, of which $5,911,309,846 was ap- 
propriated, a reduction of $40,000,000. In- 
cluded in this amount is an appropriatio: 
for $5,000,000,000 applicable as interest on 
the national debt. When one considers that 
this $5,000,000,000 neither reduces the in- 
debtedness of the United States nor pro- 
vides any benefits to the nation, yet at the 
same time is equal to all expenditures of the 
Government in any year from 1922 through 
1933, then one realizes to some extent the 
gaping hole in our financial resources, a hole 
which threatens to sweep away our economic 
stability. 
BUDGET REQUESTS NOT CONSIDERED 


Certain supplemental and deficiency esti. 
mates were submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget but were not considered by the Con- 
gress. These amounted to $90,805,020 and 
are included as savings in part V of the table. 


RESCISSIONS 


In addition to the large-scale reductions 
in appropriations made during the current 
session, the Eightieth Congress has accom- 
plished other economies. Rescissions to the 
amount of $4,017,332,946 have been effected. 
These rescissions, which return to the Treas- 
ury unexpended sums appropriated by previ- 
ous Congresses, include the following: 


Rescissions made by the 80th Cong. 


First supplemental bill....... $360, 000 
Navy Department bill_.-..... 403, 575, 000 
Independent offices bill_..... 163, 100, 000 
Second supplemental bill.... 389, 496, 970 
War military bill........... 1, 438, 966, 500 
Agriculture Department ‘ill_. 40, 000, 000 
First deficiency bill_......... 4, 042, 423, 325 
Second deficiency bill_....... 2, 500, 000 
Urgent deficiency bill_...... - 567,461,151 
Interior Department bill_.... 450, 000 

DO avwcicininnninitiinn 4, 017, 332, 946 


FACTORS LIMITING REDUCTIONS 


It is true that a year ago, even 6 months 
ago, many of us believed that these cuts 
could be larger, that the present Congress 
could accomplish even greater success in re- 
ducing the cost of maintaining the Federal 
Government. A number of contributing 
factors have delayed more striking curtail- 
ment of expenditures. 


THE THREAT TO PEACE 


One of these factors was the unstable for- 
eign situation. With the major peace trea- 
ties yet to be written, with Russian obstruc- 
tion blocking all efforts at world reconstruc- 
tion, with the recently announced infiltra- 
tion of Communists even among our own 
Federal employees, it would be foolhardy for 
the Congress to impair the necessary func- 
tions of the military arm of the Nation, and it 
has not done so. Appropriations for the 
Navy Department amounted to $3,268,766,100 
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military 
or a total of 


the War Department for 
s $5,482,529,633, 
287,733. 
FOREIGN AID 
lary to large appropriations for 
fense, new and additional appro- 
r relief and other aid to friendly 
countries were made. Total esti- 
r such aid requested by the President 
to $1,626,431,400, of which the 
appropriated $1,440,821,900. Orig- 
Budget request was for $725,000,- 
which $600,000,000 was appropriated. 
rests were for $901,431,400, of which 
: #1900 was appropriated These items 


a wide variety of aid, including the 





i 


PP 














( I h aid program, defense aid 
(lend-lease), relief assistance to 
ted areas, care and handling of 

property overseé UNRRA liquida- 
i governmental ef in occupied 
does this include previous commit- 


expended. Of the 
total of 


é currently being 
I 1 loan of $3,750,000,000, a 


$2.7 00 has already been spent. Of 
$3 }000,000 authorized for expenditure 


Export-Import Bank, only $820,000,000 
I is uncommitted. And, in addition, 
United States has provided the Interna- 
netary Fund with $2,750,000,000 and 
International Bank with $635,000,000, the 
umount being subject to an additional 

e of $2,500,000,000 if necessary. 








t Aa 

In appropriating these large amounts for 
f i aid, the Congress has joined in the 
attempt to relieve poor, ravaged people, start 
r ruction of war-torn areas, and assist 


er nations to withstand the menacing 
spread of communism. During the congres- 
s | recess members of the Appropriations 
ttee intend to survey personally the 

n relief and reconstruction scenes in 
eparation for an intelligent consideration 
the next session of Congress of any request 
nds which will be made to help stabilize 





SO 





¢ tio? 
other nations. 


GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY 
A second factor contributing to limited re- 
ductions in appropriations was the course of 
Federal expansion pursued by the Govern- 
ment during the past four administrations. 
Since 1933 the administration has pursued a 
policy of an increasingly paternalistic Gov- 





ernment which per se necessitated larger 
1 lar expenditures as its functions In- 





creased in number and scope. During this 
time Federal personnel multiplied almost 
four times—from 563,000 to 2,178,000. An- 
nual Federal expenditures rose from $5,000,- 
( 00 to $42,500,000,000. Our debt increased 
from $22,000,000,000 to $2&8,000,000,000. The 
number of Government bureaus rose to 1,039, 
while the number of offices increased to 
46,865 until there was one or more in nearly 





every American city and town. A vast va- 
riety of new functions previously adminis- 
tered by the States or by local units or by 
private enterprise was taken over by the 
N I Government. 





It is true that much of this increase in 
expenditure and size was caused, in part at 
by the exigencies of depression and 

war. But much of it was brought about by 
he administration’s philosophy that the 
its citizens could be better admin- 
red by a national government than by 
State, local. or private organizations. For 
n between 1934 and 1946 Federal 
ints-in-aid to States have cost the tax- 
yer $29,000,000,000. Federal subsidies have 
taled over $13,000,000,000 in the same pe- 
i; Federal lending has amounted to ai- 
st $40,000,000,000. Irrigation, reclamation, 
p control, rural development, socialized 
mestead projects, nationalized housing, 
power productions, transportation, com- 
munication, employment, education, medi- 
cal research, social welfare, scientific devel- 
opment, insurance of virtually every sort, 
banking, publishing, and other fields of en- 


ilves ol! 
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deavor have all fallen in varying 
under the control of the Fede 
ment, whi 
in public 
Most 
ated proj 
nated 
I 


nust be honored. Furt 


degrees 


Govern- 








of these were established 


can only be abrogated 
It is not the fu 
committees t egis t 
el session 1e comm 
effort to id d 

, . 





delit 
money needed to <¢ 


most efficient]; Where 














Ve ive cut appro- 
priations, we have done so not impair 1 
function but rather be use we believed t at 
the .unction could be rried out as effi- 
ciently or more efficiently while practicing 
greater economies I priations which 
were denied were on tenied because basic 
enabling legislation wa ki Appropri- 
ations drastically cut were nly so treated 
when it was dem ed that economy 
would not impair enc r because, as 





in large-scale construction work, it was 
deemed good business procedure for the 
Government to delay such construction until 
costs would be only is a 
refraining 


millions of dollars 





lower! 


sensible economy move, but by 
from placing additional 
in circulation it acts as a brake on the in- 


flationary trend which 
the cost of Government 


has had its effect on 


Salaries have risen 


fully one-third as a result of two recent 
pay raises. ther administrative costs have 
increased similarly. Under such conditions 
prudence dictated that, wherever possible, 






expenditures must be limited, thereby pro- 
viding a reservoir of planned construction 
against what economists have been predict- 
ing as an incipient recession 
IRONCLAD COMMITMENTS 

Still another factor limiting reduction in 
appropriations was the inescapable necessity 
of honoring ironclad commitments. One of 
these is the interest on the public debt, for 
which $5,000,000,000 must be provided an- 
nually. Another is our obligation to the vet- 
erans of the last war and those of other wars. 
We have appropriated almost $7,000,000,000 
for the Veterans’ Administration for 1948— 
and this is not all i ive. A third major 
item is the cost of our national defense, for 
which we have appropriated approximate 
$8,600,000,000. These three items alone will 
cost the American taxpayer over $20,000,000,- 
000 in 1948. 

















Innumerable relatively small items me 
of which were una sipated yet urgent, 
swelled the total. I shall mention only a 
few. For example, in order to maintain the 


safety of air and sea 
tional funds were necessitated for ocean 
weather station Again, a marked increase 
in the infestation of cattle with the foot- 
and-mouth disease called for deficiency and 
other additional appropriations if we were 
not to delay and then spend a larger amount 
later for The 
tional situation also called for 
appropriations to carry out the loyalty in- 
vestigation program for Federal employees. 
It also called for the rebuilding of the Alas- 


transportation 





e 





interna- 


the same pl 


} 


kan Railroad, vital to Arctic defense The 
enervating drain on our national resources 
during the war necessitated emphasis on in- 


vestigations for new supplies of critical min- 


erals. Disasters in coal mines spotlighted 
the need for additional inspectors, and these 
have been provided. The necessity of plac- 
ing large groups of Federal employees in iso- 


lated public regions called for the operation 
and maintenance of schools by Federal funds 
if the children of these employees were not 
to be illiterate. In all cases the Congress 
refused to allow its economy goal to degen- 
erate into false economy. 
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PROPAGANDA BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

satest obstacles t our at- 
Government, and the 
oidable, was tl! 











the depart 
ment t 
h tl 
















s 
Al ie 
ernme I regret to say tha hey | ‘ 
Talled t 4 eT c bu th 
1 ever l ind 1 u iW 
S I atte ng t coerce the (C - 
pl a ul ry - 
the ¢ € é care l - 
Delleved € r ect 
e 
rhes ff s eint t bee it- 
rage t e President « l i 
St € ei year, sent a memor C 
the Dire I f e Bureau of e B f 
ating that certain de} t age 
a te t seek I 
app! l S tl 1 were 
| budget estimates and 
mind the heads of the 








pressed desire f the 1 e, and 
they have done this to A 1 ne- 
cessitated Presidential action Such action 
on the part of the President would have been 
more commendable, however, if he had him- 


self been more 


condition of tl 


mindful of the precarious 
1e public Treasury in making 
his own total budget recommendati 

This overt disregard of the prerogatives of 
the Congress is exemplified best by ns 
of an official and unofficial nature taken by 
the executive establishments during the 
hearings on the 1948 appropriations bills. We 
all know that under our present appropria- 
tions procedure the agencies have ample op- 
portunity through their authorized repre- 
sentatives and witness¢ t defend their 








budget estimates before the Congre rhey 
have been given the chance to present at 
length any information which the regard 
as important or pertinent sut this year, un- 
der the aegis of what appears to be time 

a coordinated plan of attack, many of those 
agencies which have had tl imates re- 
duced by the House of Rep: es } f 





initiated pressure campaigns on the Sena 
and on 
in particular, tha 
defense of budge 

Naturally the 
a perfect right to 


the Senate 














1e 
Congress as to th - 
gressional action of any rt, either proposed 
or concluded Indeed, we Member : f « n- 
gress welcome this spontaneous expre 
of views as it is one of the best means by 
which the representatives of the people « 
weigh the will of their constituents when 
legislative pressure kee Wash- 
ington. But when Gor 
and agencies at the t f - 
tempt to propagandize 
into applying tremendous pressur¢ n the 
Congress, then I strongly affirm that the 
establishments are exceed z the 

The Senate A ypropriatior ¢ r ee | 
in its files concrete evide e th 1 of 
the hue and cry, much of the pre 
was exerted « the Congress x the 
spontaneou expre n i ine ] 
payers but rather the well-organized at- 
tempts of Government officials and employ- 
ees to restore funds without which 
would be in danger of losing their job 





Various methods were en 
employees were in 

in groups as s 
nounced. Each grou 
jectives designed geographi 
maximum pressure on the Congre News- 
paper aid was sought, not only through new 
channels but through importuned editorials, 
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hich, through no fault of the press but be- 
ause Government oflicials deliberately exag- 
rerated effects of curtailment of services, 
larmed the public. Not content with this, 
attempts were made to elicit support of civic 
rouy State and local officials, chambers of 
commerce labor organizations, business 
,0uses, veterans’ organizations, brokers, 
farmers, and railroad executives 

One favorite method was to announce in 
the press that House cuts necessitated the 
firing of a large number of employees. Dis- 
missal notices were then sent to employees— 
yreferably veterans—in a number far in ex- 
cess of the number actually to be released. 
Ch was done knowingly and deliberately 
the agency, which subsequently rehired 


by 


large numbers of these employees without 
publicity. The most audacious of these 
propaganda stunts was that perpetrated by 


a group of public officials—in widely scat- 
tered parts of the country and all at approx- 
imately the same time—to blame the Con- 
vress in press releases for employee lay-offs 
which were not occasioned by appropriation 
cuts but by administrative financial errors 
within the department over which the Con- 
gress had no control or knowledge 

These attempts to pressure the Congress 
submission to departmental dictates 
were not the work of a ew disgruntled em- 
ployees. In most instances they were in- 
stigated with the full connivance or knowl- 
edge of highly placed officials with a full com- 
prehension and an utter disregard of their 
responsibilities Furthermore, they were 
carried on at Government expense, on Gov- 
ernment time, using Government vehicles 
ind Government equipment, including the 
use of the Government free-mailing priv- 
ilege. I doubt if at any time in our history 
has Federal money been so widely used to 
circumvent the will of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. That it did not suc- 
ceed is a tribute to the level-headed attitude 
of a public which refused to be panicked 
and to the determination of the Congress to 
represent the will of their constitucnts and 
not the desires of officials in the executive 
branch. 


into 


DEFICIENCY ABUSE 


There have been other ways in which the 
departments and agencies of the Government 
have flaunted their disregard of the will of 
Congress. One of these is their continued 
refusal to limit their expenditures to the 
funds with which the Congress provides them 
for a given year. Proof of this is only too 
evident. 

In addition to the regular appropriation 
bills, the Congress has been called upon in 
2 urgent and 4 other deficiency bills to 
pass more than 650 measures involving $3,- 
531,737,901 in deficiency appropriations. In 
practically every one of these 650 instances 
in which deficiency apropriations were re- 
quested, the Congress was powerless to deny 
the requests because of its interest in the 
welfare of the American people. Many of 
these requests were caused by Pay Act in- 
creases for which the agencies were not re- 
sponsible, but in many other instances the 
additional appropriation resulted from the 
failure of responsible officials in the execu- 
tive branch to apportion properly their 1947 
appropriation. Rather than apportioning 
these appropriations equitably over the four 
quarters of the fiscal year, many agencies, 
with and without the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, have arbitrarily decided that 
they, and not the Congress, are the best 
judges of what should be spent and, once 
having made this illegal decision, have pro- 
ceeded to apportion their available funds so 
that these become exhausted long before the 
end of the fiscal year. They have then come 


to the Congress and demanded more money. 
I use the word “demanded” advisedly, for in 
at least one instance an agency, in requesting 
a deficiency appropriation, had the unmiti- 
gated gall and temerity to state flatly that 
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they had decided, upon the advice of their 
attorneys, that Congress had no control over 
the amount to be expended by that agency 
for a specific purpose. The Congress, through 
its Appropriations Committees was then 
faced with the choice of either acceding to 
these illegal demands or refusing additional 
funds and thus forcing the agency to cur- 
tail or eliminate essential services. Since the 
latter course would have brought about 
severe inconveniences to the American pub- 
lic as well as precipitating the firing or fur- 
loughing of large numbers of faithful em- 
ployees, many of whom would have been re- 
hired or replaced on July 1, the Congress 
had nothing to do but accede to the self- 
imposed authority of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. 

No one is so utterly sanguine as to sup- 
pose that we can remove the necessity for 
all deficiency legislation. National emer- 
gencies call for immediate action in which 
normal anticipated budget requirements may 
need to be disregarded. 

But this condition of Executive usurpation 
of congressional power which has plagued the 
Congress since 1793 must be corrected unless 
the function of appropriating moneys is to 
become an atrophied appendage of the Con- 
stitution. Since 1931 through 1946 there 
have been a total of 3,649 items in 477 meas- 
ures calling on the Congress to provide 
$146,295,000,000 in deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations. A few of these were 
anticipated by the Congress; others were 
caused by emergencies arising from the eco- 
nomic recession and the war. But vast num- 
bers of them were occasioned through no 
other cause than the disregard for legislative 
mandate and the apparent belief that the 
departments and agencies were beyond the 
law. John Randolph in 1806 said the fol- 
lowing: 

“Appropriations have become a matter of 
form or less than the shadow of a shade, a 
mere cobweb of defense against expenditures. 
You have fixed limits, but the expenditure 
exceeds the appropriation; and those who dis- 
burse the money are like a saucy boy who 
knows that his grandfather will gratify him 
and overruns the sum allowed him at pleas- 
ure. As to appropriations, I have no faith in 
them. We have seen that so long as there is 
money in the Treasury there is no defense 
against its expenditure.” 

With 150 years of American history at our 
backs, we can afford to view Randolph's fears 
as exaggerated. Yet the problem has con- 
tinued and still remains, as is only too evi- 
dent through the intervening years of con- 
gressional attempts to regain and maintain 
its hold on the purse strings of the Nation. 
From this standpoint the record since 1934 
has been a sorry picture indeed, posing the 
question at times as to whether Congress still 
possesses control of the Treasury. 

I :m happy to state, however, that steps 
have already been taken which, it is hoped, 
will prevent recurrence of this widespread 
and flagrant disregard of the mandates of 
the Congress. Each agency, upon presenta- 
tion of its deficiency request, has been 
warned that the committee in the future will 
look with extreme disfavor at all such re- 
quests not involving emergency measures. 
Hearings have been held probing the cause 
of recurring deficiencies. The committee 
staff has been conducting an intensive in- 
vestigation of all the ramifications of this 
problem. As a result, with the assistance 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office, I intend to present a bill 
early in the next session of the Congress 
which will amend the antideficiency law in 
order to correct this malodorous condition, 


REDUCTIONS ACCOMPLISHED 


Thus, despite the unanticipated postwar 
conditions which have necessitated huge ap- 
propriations to maintain an adequate Army 
and Navy, despite the drain of monetary aid 
which we have proffered foreign countries 





for relief and economic rehabilitation oe. 
spite the necessity of maintaining en eq 
functions of public enterprise, despit; : 
flation, the interest on the debt and 
ligation to the veterans, despite even the ,, 
sistent attempts of departments and apey 
cies to continue and even expand their : 
swollen pay rolls, despite all these, w, e 
accomplished economies amounting it. 5 
181,005,249, 


NO IMPAIRMENT OF FUNCTIONS 


We have done this without impairi: 18 
functions of a single Government esta! ‘ 
ment, although this was not easy. The re. 
fusal of many of the departments and avey- 
cies to cooperate with us would hav; 
ample excuse to make horizontal slash: 
budgets that were obviously top-hea\ 
structure and gilded with superfluous per. 
sonnel. The expenditure estimates made by 
the House and the Senate for the first time 
as a result of a provision of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 might have proved a furth: 
incentive for greater cuts. Wisely, the Con. 
gress rejected this course, although politi 
advantages would have been gained thereby 
Instead the Congress has pursued a temper- 
ate policy of deliberative economy, wher« 
each item of expenditure has been car 
weighed on a counterbalance of benefit 
cost. 

TRIBUTE TO COMMITTEE MEMEERS 

I believe that I can speak for each m: 
ber of the Appropriations Committee whe 
I say that in completing the investi gatir 
the reporting, and the passing of the 12 inajor 
apppropriations bills and the 10 deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations acts 
session, we have done the job with a thor- 
oughness that has never been surpassed in 
the United States Senate. This thorough- 
ness was occasioned by the unprecedented 
demands of Executive departments and 
agencies for restoration of cuts made by the 
House. In each instance the committee ex- 
amined the subject completely, regardless of 
the pressure of time, until it was complete! 
satisfied that the best interests of the co 
try had been served. 

In so doing we were motivated by tw 
major considerations of equal importance, 
One was the taxpayers’ demand for economy) 
in government. The other was the recogni- 
tion that it would be an ill-advised economy) 
gesture which would curtail functions essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Nation. To achicve 
the former without impairing the latter 
a@ cause over which every member of 
committee labored long and sincerely. 


REASON FOR DELAY 


To accomplish our purpose required a 
staggering amount of painstaking labor and 
time. Fortunately the Appropriations Com- 
mittees have been provided with an increased 
staff which has been of aid to us in the 
tedious job of fact finding. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee held 168 sessions « 
a total of 1138 days. We heard 2,085 witness: 
complete 11,477 pages of testimony. The in- 
tensity of our investigations is revealed wh¢« 
I tell you that our first four hearings t! 
year contained more testimony than did 
12 a year previous. 

When some of the appropriation bills we 
not reported out of committee by June 30 ' 
end of the fiscal year, I heard criticism }« 
garding our progress on this very floor by : 
esteemed member of the committee. I wou 
be the first to thank that member for hi 
constructive criticism were it not that I be- 
lieve he has overlooked one very importa 
factor. For just as bills cannot be acted « 
by the Senate until they are brought out o! 
committee, so the Senate Appropriations 
Committee cannot hold hearings and repo! 
on bills which have not cleared the House 
of Representatives. And this year, for sev- 
eral good reasons, the House passed its ap- 
propriation bills at an unprecedented lat« 
date. The Reorganization Act required elab- 
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This confidence will be augmented as fur- 

ther economie are acc¢ mpli hed As a re- 
ult a strengthened America will face the fu- 
ire with renewed courage and resolve. 





The Activities of the Pennsylvania Dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives 
During the First Session of the 
Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission of the House, 
I extend my remarks dealing in part 
with the legislative record, of Members 
of the Pennsylvania Republican delega- 
tion in the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

This is a report to the people of 
Pennsylvania at the close of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, re- 
ferring particularly to some of the 
activities and interests of the Republican 
membership in the Eightieth Congress 
from Pennsylvania. It is necessarily 
limited in scope, though an attempt is 
made to include the major activities of 
our delegation. 

Unhappily the work of the first ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress has been 
beclouded by Democratic efforts to be- 
little its accomplishments, The execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
is controlled by Democrats. They seek 
to make political capital by misrepre- 
senting with their propaganda machine, 
paid for with taxpayers’ money, the high 
quality and effectiveness of legislation 
thus far passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. We of the Republican delegation 
from Pennsylvania in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, want the people of Pennsyl- 
vania to know the truth, firmly believing 
that our constituents will approve our 
efforts, made in the face of continued 
Democratic opposition, to fulfill the 
Republican pledges of 1946, upon which 
we were elected. Had we enjoyed a 
degree of the cooperation pledged us by 
the President, following the elections of 
1946, more good could have been ac- 
complished; however, instead of co- 
operation, we had to overcome Demo- 
cratic opposition in every instance. 

At the congressional election, on No- 
vember 5, 1946, the people of Pennsyl- 
vania sent 28 Republicans to the House 
of Representatives. This was the larg- 
est Republican delegation from our State 
since the 1932 eleciion, when 32 Repub- 
licans were named. The 1946 election 
was in sharp contrast with that of 1936, 
when the Pennsylvania Republican con- 
gressional delegation reached its lowest 
ebb. The election in 1946 clearly re- 
flected that the people of Pennsylvania 
desired a change; they had had enough 
regimentation and control under the 
Democrats. They wanted economy, 
lower taxes, less interference with their 
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daily lives by government; in short, they 
wanted less and not more government. 
The Eightieth Congress controlled by the 
Republican Party is fulfilling its pledge 
to the people. 

Our delegation very early in the ses- 
sion adopted a policy of holding fre- 
quent conferences and with this in view 
effected an organization electing the fol- 
lowing as delegation officers: RICHARD 
M. Simpson, chairman; Harve TIsBOTT, 
secretary; LEon H. GAvIN, whip. 

We were saddened during the year by 
the death of one member of our delega- 
tion, the Honoravle Charles L. Gerlach, 
of the Eighth District. Mr. Gerlach was 
one of the hardest working and most 
conscientious men in Congress. The 
delegation is desirous of paying this trib- 
ute to his memory. We now have but 
27 members in our delegation, but will be 
back to full strength following the spe- 
cial election in the Eighth Congressional 
District on September 9, 1947. 

One of our earliest and most impor- 
tant jobs was to secure appropriate as- 
signments for members of our delegation 
to membership on one of the 19 standing 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives. We were highly successful and 
now have representation on 18 of them. 
Because of the size of our delegation we 
have dual representation on 14 exclusive 
committees. 

I am listing herewith the names of the 
27 Pennsylvania Republicans, now in the 
House of Representatives, their congres- 
sional district, home addresses and the 
committees on which they serve: 

E. WALLACE CHADWICK, Seventh District, 
Rose Valley, Judiciary Committee. 

Rosert J. CorsBett, Thirtieth District, 
Bellevue, House Administration and Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

WILLIAM J. Crow, Twenty-third Dis- 
trict, Uniontown, Veterans’ Affairs. 

Paut B. DacugE, Ninth District, Dowing- 
town, Agriculture. 

Ivor D. Fenton, Twelfth District, Ma- 
hanoy City, Appropriations. 

JAMES G. FuLton, Thirty-first District, 
Dormont, Foreign Affairs. 

JAMES GALLAGHER, First District, Phila- 
delphia, House Administration. 

Lron H. Gavin, Nineteenth District, 
Oil City, Armed Services. 

WILson D. GILLETTE, Fourteenth Dis- 
trict, Towanda, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Lovis E. GRAHAM, Twenty-fifth Dis- 
trict, Beaver, Judiciary. 

CHESTER H. Gross, Twenty-first Dis- 
trict, York, Agriculture. 

MITCHELL JENKINS, Eleventh District, 
Trucksville, Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments. 

Carrott D. KEarNS, Twenty-eighth 
District, Farrell, Education and Labor. 

JOHN C. KUNKEL, Eighteenth District, 
Harrisburg, Banking and Currency. 

SAMUEL K. McCoNNELL, JR., Sixteenth 
District, Wynnewood, Education and 
Labor. 

JOHN McDowWELL, Twenty-ninth Dis- 
trict, Wilkinsburg, Un-American Activi- 
ties and District of Columbia. 

FRANKLIN J. MALONEY, Fourth District, 
Philadelphia, Foreign Affairs. 






RosperT N. McGarvey, Second Distr; 
Philadelphia, Public Works and Dis: 
of Columbia. 

FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, Thirt 
District, Wernersville, Public Works 
RoBErRT F. Ricu, Fifteenth Di 
Woolrich, Rules, Expenditures in Ey 

tive Departments. 

GEorRGE W. SARBACHER, JR., Fifth | 
trict, Philadelphia, Veterans’ Affair 

JAMES P. Scosrick, Tenth Di 
Archbald, Post Office and Civil Sery; 

Harvie Scott, Third District, | 
delphia, Banking and Currency. 

HvuGH D. Scott, JR., Sixth Dis 
Philadelphia, Interstate and Fo: 
Commerce. 

RICHARD M. Simpson, Seventeenth 
trict, Huntingdon, Ways and Mean: 

HarRVE TIBBOTT, Twenty-sixth Di 
Ebensburg, Appropriations. 

JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, Twenty-: 
District, Altoona, Armed Services. 

il 


Work in our national legislature i 
course, on a national! level. While | 
interests and localities receive direct | 
efit, it is intended that all legislation 
for the good of the whole country. 

Hence it can be said truthfully that | 
passing laws, beneficial to the Stat« 
Pennsylvania, we at the same time 
benefiting the entire Nation. 

We shall consider our delegation’s \ 
in the first session of the Eightieth C: 
gress in two classifications: 

(a) Those laws of specific applic 
to Pennsylvania. 

(b) General legislation. 

For the considerable success we } 
had during the first session, the del 
tion desires to express its thanks to ' 
following: 

Our delegation and State is inde! 
to Senator Epwarp MartTIn for his capab! 
and efficient work. Senator Martin | 
cooperated in every way possible wi 
the delegation. He attends our week! 
meeting and conferences and particular! 
assists in expediting House bills, which 
have reached the Senate. Senator Ma: 
TIN, aS every Pennsylvanian knows, ha 
spent many years in close associatio 
with our legislative bodies in Harrisbu 
and Washington. He is entirely famili 
with the legislative process; Pennsy! 
vania’s and our Nation’s needs; he is 
untiring and willing collaborator w 
your Representatives in the Congr 
As a result of his careful attention to ou 
legislation in the Senate, I am pleased 
to say that every bill in which memb: 
of our delegation were interested \ 
passed, following favorable House actio: 

We extend our thanks to our Hoi 
leadership. Our Speaker, the Honora! 
JOSEPH W. MaorTIN, JR., our majorit 
leader; the Honorable CuHarteEs A. Hal! 
LECK, and our Republican whip, the Hon 
orable Leste C. ARENDS. We likewi 
give our thanks to the Republican Ste: 
ing Committee; for its members a! 
highly cooperative with our delegation i! 
connection with legislation of special in 
terest to our State. Each of them, i! 
spite of his many duties, found time to b 
unusually helpful to the 14 new member: 
of our Pennsylvania Republican deleg 
tion, 
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transfer is not made. Likewise, should 
this service be moved to Boston, those 
working with the laboratory and who 
wish to remain with their work would 
be forced to leave Philadelphia. We will 
continue to strongly oppose this unrea- 
sonable proposal. 

Likewise our delegation is united in its 
opposition to the construction of the 
Beaver-Mahoning Canal, which could 
not be of value to our State or the Na- 
tion. It would aid the steel mills in 
other localities at the expense of the 
Pittsburgh steel mills and could not help 
our national economy in any way. 

While the delegation has not taken 
formal action on the proposed St. Law- 
rence waterway, most of the delegation 
oppose it. It would adversely affect ship- 
ping from the port of Philadelphia, our 
transportation systems, and our steel 
and other industrial areas, without a 
compensating benefit to the Nation. It 
is particularly objectionable at the pres- 
ent time as it would cost some hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Our Federal 
Treasury is in no condition to justify 
this unnecessary expenditure. 

The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee through a subcommittee headed 
by Samurt K. McConnett, Jr., of the 
Sixteenth District probed both the so- 
called beer war of Pittsburgh and labor 
racketeering in the Dock Street whole- 
sale-produce section of Philadelphia. 
He was ably assisted by JAMES GALLAGHER 
of the First District who turned up a 
number of important witnesses who 
testified during the sensational Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia hearings. The 
information obtained irom these hear- 
ings was important in shaping the new 
Taft-Hartley labor law, which protects 
the rights of the workingman and his 
employer from labor racketeers. 

Our distinguished Senator, Epwarp 
MartTIn, is chairman of a subcommittee 
in the Senate which has received na- 
tional attention following its discovery 
of the steel gray market. The informa- 
tion and corrective steps taken as a re- 
sult are vital to the well-being of one 
of Pennsylvania’s greatest industries. 

JOHN KUNKEL, of the Eighteenth Dis- 
trict, was named at the close of the ses- 
sion as a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Foreign Aid. This committee will 
undertake to secure at first hand, infor- 
mation relative to the need of foreign 
nations for aid and what is equally im- 
portant, to ascertain the extent to which 
our country can assist, without serious 
damage to our economic life. For many 
years, the Congress has been forced to 
accept reports and recommendations on 
these matters made by the Department 
of State. Through the Select Committee 
or Foreign Aid, Congress hopes to secure 
its own and unbiased findings. 

The Pennsylvania delegation has been 
an influence in the shaping of legislation 
during the session. Our regular confer- 
ences with committee members’ reports, 
reflect the delegation’s reactions to cur- 
rent proposals. Thereafter, our opinions 


may be brought before the legislative 
committees and bring about desired 
changes in proposed legislation. When 
this occurs, the usual result was that our 
delegation with its 30 votes could and 
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did support the committees’ bills unani- 
mously. 

Any study of the accomplishments of 
the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress may properly begin with thc ques- 
tion “What did the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation do toward fulfilling their cam- 
paign promises?” We are willing and 
anxious to meet that one head on, Here 
is the record. 

These were our major promises: 

First. Tax reduction. 

Second. Economy in government. 

Third. Labor legislation. 

Fourth. House cleaning of communists 
from government. 

Fifth. Veterans’ legislation. 

Sixth. Limitation of Presidential ten- 
ure of office. 

Here is what we did: 

Twice the Republican Congress passed 
tax-reduction bills. Both were vetoed by 
the President and therefore the low-in- 
come-bracket taxpayers will not save ap- 
proximately one-third of their income 
taxes this year nor will those with larger 
incomes save one-fifth or one-tenth as 
the case may be of their income tax. We 
did the best we could, but due to the 
Democratic administration’s determina- 
tion to tax and tax and spend and spend, 
it appears there can be no relief for the 
taxpayer, under a Democratic President. 

Our delegation supported all attempts 
to eliminate waste and unnecessary 
spending so evident in the President’s 
budget of the $37,500,000,000 for fiscal 
1947. Over almost united opposition of 
the Democratic Party, we did succeed in 
saving the taxpayer approximately $3,- 
000,000,000 without hindering any es- 
sential Government service. The House 
and Senate Appropriations Committee 
ran into stone wall after stone wall when 
they sought the help of department 
heads for budget -reduction. We soon 
learned it was the Democratic adminis- 
tration policy to keep Federal pay rolls 
as high as possible in preparation for the 
1948 Presidential election. We deplore 
such tactics. Had the Democratic lead- 
ership cooperated in a sincere effort to 
save your money, more billions would be 
available for debt and tax reduction. 

Pennsylvania is a great industrial 
State and our delegation was convinced 
that the people of Pennsylvania, whether 
members of unions or not, recognized 
some amendments were necessary to our 
labor laws. Consequently, the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation gave its support to the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley labor Law 
over the Presidential veto. That bill 
amends the National Labor Relations Act 
to provide a fairer and truer balance be- 
tween the employer and his employees. 
The pendulum which had swung far to 
the left has returned close to dead cen- 
ter. Some loose-tongued labor leaders 
and radical politicians have cried out 
that this is a “slave labor” bill. Such 
statements are ridiculous and the true 
answer is already on record. Already 
under the Taft-Hartley law, the United 
Mine Workers, including many thou- 
sands of workers in Pennsylvania have 
obtained the best contract they have ever 
had. Good contracts have been nego- 
tiated under it in other parts of the 
country as well. The thoughtful citizen 





should remember that over 75 percent of 
all Members of Congress, Democrats a. 
well as Republicans, voted for this | 
Certainly any thinking American wil] 
realize that 75 percent of the Members 
of Congress would not vote to en lave 
60,000,000 men and women who work {or 
a living in this country. All know that 
the unjust strikes which plagued our 
country had to be curtailed. It is sup. 
mitted that the Taft-Hartley law wi) 
bring about highly satisfactory resy);< 
for the average workingman, even 
though it does restrict the arbitrary ang 
unreasonable actions of radical labor 
leaders. 

The Republican Party promised }ast 
fall that we would fire Communists off 
the Federal pay roll. Work along that 
line has already been started and in the 
executive branch of the Government. the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation js 
handling the investigation. It is sieni i 
cant that the Democratic administra. 
tion, under President Truman, which 
ridiculed the idea of their being Com- 
munists on the Federal pay roll and are 
discharging them by the hundreds, 
Though they may have been on the Goy- 
ernment’s pay roll for years, nothing was 
done about it until after the American 
public spoke in the election last year by 
electing a Republican Congress. 

One member of our delegation, Jonny 
McDoweE Lt of the Twenty-ninth District. 
serves on the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. Mr. McDoweLt is 
making an excellent record on that com- 
mittee. He is exceedingly fair and is 
directing the investigations not only of 
the subversives of the left, but also those 
of the extreme right. He has investi- 
gated the remnants of the German- 
American Bund in New York and the re- 
birth of the hate groups in the South, 
He is currently a member of the sub- 
committee probing communism in Holly- 
wood. 

This has been an important session for 
veterans’ legislation, notwithstanding 
President Truman’s statement of Janu- 
ary 6, 1947, when he told Congress that 
except for minor adjustments, “I be- 
lieve that our program of benefits for 
the veteran is now complete.” The Re- 
publican Congress did not believe this 
and have passed some necessary veter- 
ans’ legislation. For example, the Con- 
gress has authorized enlisted men to cash 
the outstanding $1,800,000.000 in ter- 
minal-leave bonds, effective September 
1, 1947, instead of being forced to wait 
5 years. As there will be a surplus in 
the Federal Treasury to apply on the 
national debt, Congress simply directs 
that this surplus be applied toward the 
payment of that part of the debt held 
by the returned soldier. Thus the na- 
tional debt will be reduced, while at the 
same time the soldier, due to the action 
of the Republican Congress will benefit. 
Our delegation gave this proposed legis- 
lation its united support. 

The Veterans’ Administration re- 
ceived an appropriation of $6,964,467,000 
for the next fiscal year which is the 
largest item in our budget. 

Pensions of Civil, Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents were 
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Commerce Commission. This bill passed 
the House, but has not been acted upon 
in the Senate. Our members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee gave their support to legislation 
of particular interest to Pennsylvania, 
which authorized the United States Food 
and Drug Administration to seize spoiled 
food in warehouses. Newspapers in 
Pennsylvania have carried a large num- 
ber of stories on seizure of large quanti- 
ties of Federal surplus food which was 
sold to dealers in Pennsylvania for hu- 
man consumption, although the food was 
not fit for use. 

Pennsylvania is ably represented on 
the very important House Judiciary 
Committee. The Honorable Lovis E. 
Greruam, of the Twenty-fifth District, 
and the Honorable E. WALLAcE CHAD- 
wick, of the Seventh District, serve on 
this committee and were active in that 
committee’s legislation before the House. 
In particular, they supported and helped 
prepare legislation which would limit 
Presidential tenure of office to two terms, 
as well as the new Presidential Succes- 
sion Act, which provides that the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives is in 
line for the office of President of the 
United States after and if the Vice Presi- 
dent becomes the President. 

Mr. GRAHAM was very active in support 
of further legislation codifying our Fed- 
eral laws. One provision of a bill which 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and which is of great interest to every 
taxpayer establishes as a part of our Fed- 
eral judiciary what presently is the Tax 
Court. It is expected that this legisla- 
tion will pass the Senate next year and 
will become law, and it is certain that its 
passage will be advantageous to citizens 
appearing before our courts seeking re- 
lief from tax injustices. 

The Congress did not overlook Amer- 
ican shipping. It has launched an in- 
vestigation to protect our maritime posi- 
tion and has continued the authority of 
the Maritime Commission. Because of 
certain spot shortages which have devel- 
oped at home and the uncertain inter- 
national situation, we have provided con- 
trols over export of gasoline and petro- 
leum products. The Honorable MITCHELL 
JENKINS, of the Eleventh District, is 
Pennsylvania’s able representative on the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, which has jurisdiction 
over maritime matters. 

A score of new laws came from the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
The Honorable JaMgs P. Scostick, of the 
Tenth District, was principally active in 
legislation amending the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act, so that decisions of the Civil 
Service Commission shall be mandatory 
on appeals of veterans. This important 
committee, upon which Rosert J. Cor- 
BETT, of the Thirtieth District, is a lead- 
ing committee member, also provided for 
retirement for Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation operatives after 20 years of serv- 
ice. This legislation was requested by J. 
Edgar Hoover as a means of helping his 
agency retain many of its best men, who 
otherwise would leave Government serv- 
ice for private employment. A Federal 
employee loyalty bill and an amend- 
ment to the retirement laws, providing 
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that anyone who leaves the Government 
service within 10 years of employment 
may withdraw his contributions, was also 
acted upon by this committee and the 
Congress. 

While the efforts of Congress to re- 
duce personal income taxes attracted the 
most public attention, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, where 
all Federal tax legislation must originate 
and of which the author of this state- 
ment is a member, was also engaged in 
other important work. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
have jurisdiction of the reciprocal trade 
agreements law. The committee con- 
ducted lengthy hearings in preparation 
for possible extension of that law when it 
expires in 1948. 

It originated the law which freezes the 
Federal security tax at 1 percent until 
1950, thereby saving employers and em- 
ployees each $1,000,000,000 annually, 
The committee recommended and se- 
cured passage of certain legislation to 
suspend the duty on copper until 1950, 
because of the need of American indus- 
try for more copper. It is presently con- 
ducting very important hearings de- 
signed to bring about legislation revising 
the entire Federal tax laws. Our tax 
laws have not been revised since 1926 
and many changes are doubtless advis- 
able. Probably legislation to accomplish 
this purpose will be introduced after the 
first of the year and acted upon during 
the coming session of the Congress. 

Our Republican congressional delega- 
tion from Pennsylvania looks to the 
future. We keep before us our pledges 
made to you who elected us as your rep- 
resentatives. Individually and collec- 
tively, our interest and desire is to have 
only those laws that may be necessary, 
to assure that every man and woman 
in Pennsylvania and our Nation, truly 
enjoys the benefits of free government. 
We renew these pledges and devote our- 
selves in the future to what we believe 
is for the best interests of all. 





The Revival of Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 26, 1947 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the stench from the murder 
factories of Dachau, Buchenwald, and 
Oeschwein will linger a long time in the 
nostrils of human history. The “scien- 
tific’ purification of European blood by 
barn-yard genetics and slaughter-house 
technique by a self-deified Hitler will be 
set down in the encyclopedias of the 
future as barbarities that match those 
of any would-be world conqueror of the 
past. The war machine by which the 
hearts of peaceful people were booted 
and tractored on the land and stung 
from under the sea and from the sky will 
probably always be remembered as the 
great deadly gift of the German Junkers. 





Yes, the dark cloud of the Nazi sco) 
has cast its shadows across the German 

Nation. It will be many years before 

the sky will clear over that land. 

And yet, America is called upon jn 
this historic hour to make a decision for 
Europe—for the world. The decision 
must be made with alacrity, with firm. 
hess, and with justice. 

Shall we sentence 65,000,000 people to 
a form of semislavery that the late 
government of those same people soucht 
permanently to impose on at least al! 
other European people, if not the world 

It is comparatively easy to enter 
judgment in the affirmative. We are fa) 
removed from the physical scene of ¢! 
country with 60 percent of its city homes 
destroyed, 20,000,000 people, including 
4,000,000 children, homeless and most of 
the population on the edge of starvation 
It is comparatively easy because it would 
satisfy the basic passion of revenge. 
first glance, it would also seem to re- 
move the threat of German militarism. 
It would also require less painful think- 
ing. 

It is harder to answer in the negative 
because that requires the difficult proc- 
ess of distinguishing the really deliber- 
ately culpable and those who went on 
were dragged along by the pressure of 
events. Of course, the Nazi leaders were 
dealt with at Nuremburg. And there are 
other trials. There are many behind 
barbed wires. 

How are we to judge the mass of the 
German population? There are the re- 
mains of the Hitler virus that will stay 
with many of the youth of Hitler's day. 
But what of the mass of the people? 

Consider the German, as such, re- 
moved from the immediate circum- 
stances of domination by a Junkers class 
and the mad ambitions of the Nazi 
chief or of a Kaiser Wilhelm—removed 
from the tensions of middle Europe dur- 
ing the last decades of the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twen- 
tieth. 

Is the person ct German race funda- 
mentally different from the person of 
other western nations? 

The answer can be found in America. 
Apart from irrelevant variances in racial 
characteristics, the German people who 
immigrated to the United States and 
whose descendants -we count by the mil- 
lions are as good and fine a part of our 
population as any other. Their mem- 
bers are among the front rank of our 
citizenry as are those of all other na- 
tional groups, the Poles, the Irish, the 
Italians, Scandinavians, Jewish, Czechs, 
English, and all the others who have be- 
come a part of our composite people. 

The average German American has not 
the slightest idea of the destiny of Teu- 
tonic blood to rule the world. 

The proof is that in our two late wars 
against aggressive German govern- 


e 


ments, Americans of German origin 
fought and died to stop those aggressors 
as valiantly as any other. 

The grand spectacle of America has 
proved many things but none more im- 
portant than that ordinary people no 
matter from what race, are pretty much 








the same, when their dignity as human 
ngs is protected from despotic forces. 

Some will say that every German is a 

nect: That every German because he 

German desired or connived at world 
iomination by the Kaiser or the Nazis, 

» those I point to the gold stars oppo- 

the names of German boys on the 
ynor rolls of World Wars I and II all 

r our land. It is not easy to take up 

rms against the nation of one’s ancestry. 
Yet. the call of ancestral voices was not 
ded by Americans of German origin. 
Why? Because the great mass of Ger- 
1an people in the United States recog- 
ed as quickly as any other the vice of 
ressive war. Germany is not the only 
intry in which despotism has arisen 
and from which governmental cruelty 

; come. 

A British government bathed Ireland 
ind other smaller countries with the 
blood of its defenseless people. A French 

ovisional government turned France 
into a charnel house and it became fash- 
ionable on the streets of Paris to carry 
a purse made from the tanned skin of 
an aristocrat and a prostitute was set up 

the church of the Madeleine as the 
Goddess of Reason. 

And today the police state of the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet engulfs a large 
part of humanity. 

You could not condemn the English 
people, the French people, the Russian 
people or any other people among whom 
despotism arose to an indeterminate 
term of semi-slavery. 

But now we arc confronted with the 
question of permitting the iise of the 
point where that nation can support it- 
self and contribute to the adjoining na- 
tions that by custom have depended in 
part on the German economy. Our State 
Department advocates that rise. Others 
oppose it. We are in a position to make 
the decision despite the opposition. 

The crux of the revival is the coal, the 
iron ore, and steel making of the Ruhr 
Valley. The neighbors of Germany fear 
a revival of German militarism in the 
revival of the Ruhr. The danger of an- 
other attack is feared in permitting Ger- 
many to rise above the level of an agrar- 
ian people. 

Truly, civilization cannot stand an- 
other world war. But, on the basis of the 
facts now at hand, from where does the 
danger of a world-devastating war come? 
It comes from man’s recently acquired 
knowledge of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, atomic energy, disease bombs, 
guided missiles, the conquest of the air. 

After hearing the testimony of over 
200 experts, the President’s Advisory 
Commission in May of this year stated: 

For a period estimated by responsible 
scientists at not less than 4 years and not 
more than 10 years, we can expect immunity 
from such attack because we alone possess 
the atomic bomb. After that, the signal for 
a war against us will, it is to be expected, 
be a large-scale, long-distance onslaught 
with atomic explosives against our principal 
centers of population and production, 


If the greatest danger of war is an at- 
tack against us and by atomic weapons, 
what do we propose to do about the 
danger of atomic energy? Do we pro- 
pose to the world that the use of atomic 
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energy be outlawed? No. Our plan, the 
Baruch plan, is to set up an international 
authority to outlaw the bomb and to 
control the use of atomic power by the 
nations for peaceful purposes. The plan 
provides for inspection of the uses of 
atomic energy. 

If international inspection of atomic 
energy is considered a safeguard against 
the dangers of its use for an attack by 
an aggressor, why is not an international 
inspection of Germany’s industries a 
safeguard against the revival of German 
militarism? 

Providence has placed within the 
knowledge of man an energy which could 
destroy us if it is used for warlike pur- 
poses. We propose to control it, to in- 
spect its use, to guard against its warlike 
possibilities, but we propose its use for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Providence has also placed with us the 
technical and economic genius of the 
German people. It should be our pur- 
pose and the purpose of the United Na- 
tions that that genius be used for the 
benefits of the German people and of 
nankind. 

By fostering the revival of German in- 
dustries to their best and most purpose- 
ful use along nonmilitary lines a very 
valuable precedent can be set for endur- 
ing peace an easy project. 
It will require close inspection and con- 
structive guidance. The industrial dies 
to make washing machines and plow- 
shares should never be recast into dies 
for machine guns and tanks. But if we 
can now superintend the reemergence of 
a strong nation along peaceful lines the 
world will be having its first concrete 
lesson in practical and constructive dis- 
armament. 

It will be a vital precedent. By dem- 
onstrating that a powerful and inventive 
people can really be directed into the 
path of peace without crushing them 
our earth will learn a major lesson in 
civilization. 

The world can learn no lesson by de- 
stroying the German genius. By intel- 
ligent direction of that genius we can, 
with the help of God, create a precedent 
that all countries could ultimately fol- 
low—dedication of a nation’s strength to 
peace. 

It is true we cannot at this time dis- 
arm. In fact, we must increase the mili- 
tary strength that we have allowed to 
fall into temporary abeyance. This is 
true primarily because might is still the 
determinant of right in the world. Peo- 
ple the world over are yearning for uni- 
versal agreement on morality, human 
richts. 

But despite this gloomy state of affairs, 
we must act with faith and courage. We 
are, by the providence of God, in a posi- 
tion of world leadership. We must dem- 
onstrate our ultimate purpose and good 
will, exercising great wisdom and world 
statesmanship by guiding the resurrec- 
tion of Germany. We must assist Ger- 
many to arrive at its true dignity, chas- 
tened of the errors of its aggressive 
governments, but strong and capable of 
taking care of its own needs and the 
needs of others by nature dependent on 
it. Above all we should not encourag 
Germany to make a god of science. The 


t will not be 
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terrible sin not only of the German peo- 


ple but of a great many other people in 
the world is to look to science for the 
answer for all the needs of man. Man 
is a material being only in part His 
most important part is spiritual. His 
greatest needs—now of all times—are 


spiritual. 
velopment 


The passion for scientific de- 
and invention should at all 
times be subservient to those spiritual 
demands. When a man or when a gov- 
ernment forgets the spiritual nature of 
man—forgets God—that man and that 
government is dangerous. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to address the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bar Association at 





Cleveland on September 24. Ia nani- 
mous consent that the text of this ad- 
dress be reprinted in the Appendix of 


the REcorD 
There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 
THE Law 
Permit me to express my gratitude for the 
opportunity to address this distinguished as- 
semblage. I feel that this is 
coming for many reasons. First, because it 
has been my pleasure and privilege to know 
many of the distinguished lawyer nd jur- 
ists here; second, because you and I have 
been working her toward common objec- 
tives in advancing the welfare of the Amer- 
ican legal profession and of our Nation itself 


address 


REcorD, 


AND GOVERNMI 





almost a home- 


toge 





ASSISTANCE FROM BAR 


I want als 


») to express my sincere { titude 


r the wholehearted cooperation which 
been extended to me as chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee by ur presi- 
dent, my good friend and fellow Wisconsinite 
Carl Rix, by your other officers, and by your 
members In your letters and tele ms to 
the committee, endorsing the nonpartisan 
objectives of the committee, in your §s1 - 
tions and counsel, we on t l y ¢ 
mittee have found an ul ] of 
assistance for which we are deeply} iteful 

The American Bar Association Journal, 
edited by Judge William L. R m, is in 
particular t be congratulated r i ex- 


tensive and outsta he 1 
on Capitol Hill as it affects the American 
legal profession and for its constant crusade 


on behalf of a stronger ounder judicial 


system 


EUROPEAN TRIP EXE ENCES 

As you may know, I have j come f i 
a short visit through several European coun- 
tries. It seems particularly appropriate at 
we consider for a few moments now the sub- 
ject, “Law and Government”, on which I 
found it possible to make many ot : i 
during my trip. These observa unfor- 
tunately, brought out nm y contrasts be- 


tween unhappy conditio of the law which 
I found in the Old World and the blessed 


conditions which we enjoy in the New World 
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Al ATIVE RFLATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
iD LAW 
Y I hat there many al- 
t betwe il nd gove 
€ V toda Let us < sider 
i ¥ h ver ent by adequate 
I I believe, i the government 
( ur U i States of 
re law re rather than men. 
J ( civil libertis trial by jury, 
unwarranted se ch and seiz- 
1 ( l the dearly 
I r n, pre , WOTe 
( ri not be 
! ambit 1 
a i ¢ i ol ite or 
( ce he ! n ¢ any m li- 
I UO l ed a Ve- 
qu l ail is Our in- 
I t I t 
( i the condition of 
A. Gill ol 
t ue emboc I ot every- 
is excellent 
1 have a long way to go toward the 
( ! f our law, toward the elimina- 
u -y deadwood, toward the inte- 
h rto unrelated and uncoordl- 
d 1 Put we are on our way toward 


icent when 
we ¢ der, for example, many inadequate 


t mul pal level, obsolete housing 
c St € § onstruc- 
rt | juiring ¢ r, need- 





n codes 





| mple of the problems we still face 
‘ : i National leve 

The Supre Court has enunciated the 
f principles of law concerned with safe- 
fundamental American rights. 
f Justice Waite of the Supreme Court in 
oO of 1875 in the historic case of U.S. Vv. 

( tk et al., said 
I equality of the rights of citizens is a 
principle of republicanism. Every republican 


ment is in duty bound to protect all its 








( in the enjoyment of this principle, 
within its power.” 
I ime month and year Chief Justice 
W » in the celebrated case of U. S. v. Reese 
r ( ad 
“Rights and immunities created by or de- 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United 
s c be protected by Congress. The 
f ! d the manner of the protection may 


t uch as Congress in the legitimate exer- 
( of its legislative discretion ll provide. 
These may be varied to meet the necessities 








of the particular right to be protected.” 

In the Oct er term of the Supreme Court 
in 1921 t Supreme Court said: 

“Our whole system of law is predicated on 
t) ral, fundamental principle of 
equality of amplication of the law-—-‘All men 

equal before the law’—‘This is a Gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men’'—‘No man 


e the law'—are all maxims showing 


the spirit in which legislators, executives, 

i courts are expected to make, execute 

e, then, are the principles which we 

mean wh¢ we speak of a government by 

te law It is then up to us to de- 

te ne whether lynching, poll-tax require- 

n la of omission by State officers 

wl 1 might sometimes cost a mar his life, 

e « patible with the great principles of 
ade cy in the law, 

The exceptions to the adequacy of our 

lav uld not, however, blind us to the 
rule of their adequac 


GOVERNMENT BY INADEQUATE LAW 
condition in 
inadequate 
ent which 

how- 
Under 


2. Now there is a second 
which there is government by 
law By that I mean a governn 
is morassed in a statutory quicksand, 
ever able may be its administrators. 





that condition, the law is a means not for 
paralysis. 


progress, but for Law becomes 


not an aid, but an enemy of freedom. We 
know that there are many countries of the 
world whose national advancement has beer 
limited and restricted by a spider’s web mass 
of antiquated statutes handed down from 

neration to generation without heed as to 
modern needs. 

Most European netions ravaged now by 
two disastrous wars within a generation, 
with their moral cctie eaten away by enemy 


occupation and/or by, the struggle for bare 
existence, present a lamentable picture of 
( lescent law choking rehabilitation 
‘ ‘ 


It would perhaps be appropriate for me to 
nake some reference to the fact that while 
free speech is a great traditional right under 
the Constitution, there is no real and con- 
corresponding protection against 
group libel 

In the October term of 1936 in the case of 
De Jonge v. Oregon, the Court pointed out 


that freedom of speech and of press are 
fundamental rights which are safeguarced by 


the qdue-process clause of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
Here the Court commented: 

“These rights may be abused by using 
speech or press or assembly in order to incite 
to violence and crime. The people, through 
their legislators, may protect themselves 
‘ inst that abuse. But the legislative in- 
tervention can find constitutional justifica- 
tion only by dealing with the abuse. The 
rights themselves must not be curtailed.” 

In the October term of 1918, the Court said: 

“The firs) amendment, while prohibiting 
legislation against free speech as such, can- 
not have been, and obviously was not, in- 
tended to give immunity for every possible 
use of language.” 

is evident that in a field such as this, 
where we are properly intent upon safeguard- 
ing the sacred right of free speech, we may 
perhaps be overlooking the proper safeguards 
against group libel, and in this connection it 
might be possible to enact legislation re- 
quiring: 

(1) The right to reply. 

(2) Criminal presecution against concerted 
activities which breach the peace as was the 
case when certain groups allied to embark 
upon a program of racial persecution. 

The only alternative to the two foregoing 
suggestions would, of course, be some kind 
of continued education. 


INADEQUATELY ADMINISTERED LAW 

3. There is a third relationship between 
law and government, and that is government 
with adequate law but inadequate adminis- 
tration. Under such conditions the laws of 
the land may be capable of serving as splen- 
did aids for advancing of the welfare of a 
people, but their administration may be lug- 
ging sadly through inadequacy. Those who 
are entrusted with the power to execute the 
law may be characterized by corruption, by 
precrastination, or by all the other ailments 
to which bureaucracy is heir. 
and I know that even in our own land, 
the science of administration has hardly ad- 
vanced to such a degree that the efficient ad- 
ministration of the law of the land can be 
taken for granted. Europe, with its admin- 
istration structure decayed by bribery, by 
favoritism, by red tape, by political appoint- 
n , could hardly present a better picture 
than it does today, even were its laws perfect 
from the standpoint of reason and justice. 

You will remember that Rufus Choate thus 
defended the law: 

“The absolute justice of the state, enlight- 
ened by the perfect reason of the state; that 
is law.” 

Would that this description could charac- 
terize the law of the nations today. 

Justice Stevens, the celebrated 
jurist, once said: 

“The only thing which prevents the English 
people from seeing that law is really one of 
the most interesting and instructive studies 













English 





in the world is that English lawyers have 
thrown it into a shape which can only } 
described as studiously repulsive.” 
I wish I cculd say that that is no loncer 
true. Unfortunately, however, as this 
knows, there is 
this statement. 
Since 1789, when Congress first met, there 
have been enacted more than 66,000 
and while some of them have been repe 
there still are tremendous numbers on 
books. The old idea that any man, ¢ 
nece rily versed in the law, 





still an element of tru 


one not V 
presumed to have a knowledze of the | 
is very much a legal fiction today. Frankly, 
even the lawyers can’t accurately tell you 
j ] 
A 








what the law teday, and certainly y 
the lawyers get to the field cf admini 
tive law, it would be extremely difiic 


them to know precisely what the law 

I mean no irreverence when I say that 
Good Lord himself would have great dif- 
ficulty in telling you what the administrative 
laws of the land are. The entire fie’d of ad- 
ministrative law is a complex no-man’s land 
with very few guide posts, and I think 
Congress must be continuously concerned 
with this problem. 

It is, as I pointed out in my opening com- 
ments, entirely possible to have good law, and 
inadequate administration. One illustration 
of this may perhaps be found in the field 
of antitrust legislation. 

Frankly, the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary is approached with svgzestions 1 
various enlargements of the existing ; 
trust legislation. Usually, on scrutiny, it is 
found that the law on the bocks is a ly 
adequate, which leaves us with one possible 
conclusion; namely, that the law, though 
adequate, is perhaps inadequately adminis- 
tered, 





TYRANNICAL ADMINISTRATION 

4. The fourth relationship, I am sure, h 
already been suggested to you, and it is, of 
course, government by acequate or inade- 
quate law, but with tyrannical administ 
tion. This is the condition which epitomizes 
the dictatorships of modern and ancient 
times. 

It makes no difference, it is all too appar- 
ent, whether the printed laws of, for exa 
the Soviet Union, are wise and just, whether 
they are well codified and streamlined, or 
whether they are unwise or unjust and badly 
organized, <» long as there is rule by men 
rather than by those laws, so lorg as tyranny 
is the order of the day, and a fuchrer or 
dictator or similar chief of state rules 

Law, under these circumstances, is a hol 
low mockery, a sham, and a subterfuge. So 
long as one man in the State is considered 

sg 





mple, 











of the law. 

Communists and their fellow vravelers have 
long boasted of the Soviet Constitution which 
they hold up as a model of modern law. They 
neglect to add, of course, that said Constitu- 
tion is no more than a showpiece to the world, 
marking a brutal dictatorship of a slave 
state, 

PERVERSIONS OF LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS 

We could perhaps add a fifth 
and that might be perversions of legislative 
enactments of the Congress by the courts and 
by administrative agencies. It is not my 
intention to dwell on this last category at 
length, but I can point out, for example, in 
the field of labor relationships, that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, which guar- 
anteed and protected union self-help against 
judicial control by means of the injunction, 
was originally an attempt to Cancel out a 
small host of what might be called judicial 
perversions 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
an attempt by Congress to exercise its con- 


catezory, 











‘ stitutional authority to unburden commerce, 


It was never intended that the act should 
be the vehicle whereby impossible burdens 
would be imposed upon commerce for the 
































benefit of any one group—labor or any other 
group. Again there was a@ perversion. 

It has been contended that many recent 
decisions of the Wage and Hour Act have not 
been in accord with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of statutory construction; namely, that 

cislation must be construed tu work reason- 

le, not absurd, results. Here again it has 
seen alleged that it is a perversion of the 
riginal intent of the legislation. 
In the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
» drafted legislation which we felt would 
neel out interpretive perversions which 

ve been applied to the Wage and Hour 


Apart from all of the foregoing, I should 
rhaps be remiss if I did not discuss briefly 
ith this fie group the fact that the Amer- 
n Bar Association has cooperated with the 
Committee on the Judiciary not only in the 
field of judicial nominations, but also in sup- 
plying valuable advice and counsel relating 
the general legislation relative to ju- 
dicial improvements which has been pending 
before the committee. 

I am extremely proud of the fact that the 

Committee on the Judiciary was able to re- 
port out a bill to codify and enact into posi- 
tive law title I of the United States Code on 
General Provisions; title 4 of the United 
tates Code entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of 
Government, and the States”; title 6 of the 
United States Code relating to official and 
penal bonds; title 17 of the United States 
Code on Copyrights; and title 9 of the United 
States Code entitled “Arbitration.” 

There are still pending before the commit- 
tee bills which seek to revise, codify, and 
enact into positive law title 18 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,” and title 28 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Judicial Code and Judiciary.” 

A subcommittee of the Judiciary will be 
working on these latter two codes through- 
out the summer, and I am hopeful that early 
in the next session they can be enacted into 
law. 

You will recall also that our committee 
has been successful in reporting out a bill 
which would establish qualifications of jurors 
in the Federal courts—a bill which met with 
widespread approval from the bench and bars 
of the Nation. 

In connection with this bill, we still have 
pending a related measure concerned with 
the payment of fees, expenses, and cost of 
jurors, and one other related bill which would 
provide for a jury commission for each dis- 
trict of the United States, and which would 
regulate its compensation and prescribe its 
auties. 

Other bills pending before the committee 
and currently being studied which would be 
of interest to lawyers relate to the regulation 
of habeas corpus proceedings in the courts 
of the United States; a bill seeking to in- 
corporate into the Judicial Code the provi- 
sions of certain statutes relating to three- 
judge district courts; a bill amending the 
Judicial Code, as amended, to increase the 
limit of the Federal district courts’ jurisdic- 
tion of claims against the United States; a 
bill requiring the designation of another judge 
to sit in the place of a judge against whom 
an affidavit of personal bias and prejudice 
has been filed. 

These are only a few of the many bills re- 
lating to judicial matters currently being 
studied by the committee, and I might add 
also that there are quite a number of bills 
pending before the committee which would 
make permanent various judgeships and 
repeal various prohibitions against the filling 
of vacancies in several of the Federal district 
jurisdictions. 

On all of these now the committee wel- 
comes the valued counsel of members of the 
bench and bar, and here, as elsewhere, I 
know that our mutual cooperation can result 
in constructive legislation. 
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CONCLUSION 

Coke says: “Reason is the life of law.” 
Reason, unadulterated, shows the way to 
truth and justice, and man-made laws should 
reflect the same. Our job is to refine 
human law. When reason goes berserk we get 
dictatorial trends unless we have in healthy 
operation the system of checks and bal- 
ances—not simply in government but in the 
hearts of men. 

Was it not Demosthenes who said: “What 
we have in us of the image of God is the love 
of truth and justice.” 

Paul speaks of “the law of the spirit of 


life, which saves from the law of sin and 
death.” 

Mortal power, as history demonstrates, 
tends toward corruption. This is all too 


apparent to us in this age. 

We on this continent have evolved the 
finest of all human systems—the American 
way. We know that eternal vigilance con- 
tinues to be the price of liberty. In these 
days particularly, eternal vigilance is neces- 
sary not simply to maintain America ade- 
quate to meet the impact of physical force, 
but so that America will be adequate to meet 
the impact of unreason, of false ideologies, 
of isms, that would corrupt. 





James A. Farley, University of Wisconsin 
Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. KEOGH Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by the Honorable James A. Farley 
at the University of Wisconsin centen- 
nial dinner, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on October 17, 1947: 


An easterner, like myself, holds it an honor 
to be invited to a gathering of this world- 
famous western State university. When we 
meet to discuss education, two Kinds of ex- 
perience meet: both thoroughly American, 
and both of them significant 

In the East, the typical youngster goes to 
a@ public school and high school. Then, if 
he is college material, he finds ways and 
means to attend a college established and 
maintained by private funds and private 
generosity, for these dominate. Most east- 
ern universities are not supported by the 
taxpayer, and consequently are not free. 
Our eastern boys and girls, if they have the 
ability, frequently work their way through; 
or are helped by their families or friends, per- 
haps with further help from scholarships. 
The typical western university is State sup- 
ported; and only recently has the East 
learned from you the practical place of tax- 
supported higher education. 

We on the Atlantic coast can fairly say 
that we gave to the country, indeed to the 
whole world, the first example of primary 
and high school education, making it pos- 
sible for a boy or girl to be trained free of 
charge through high school. That began in 
colonial Massachusetts, and was picked up 
by my own State, New York, after the Revo- 
lutionary War. This was a great American 
contribution to civilization: no other coun- 
try had done it before, and many have not 
done it yet. 

But if eastern colonists 
base, I think the 


contributed the 
credit for making higher 
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education generally available goes to the 
Western States. This University of Wis- 
consin, perhaps more than any other uni- 
versity in the United States, opened the best 
of academic and technical training to a whole 
people as freely as our forefathers had made 
literacy possible for all. 

As you all know, I am not an educator. 
The field in which I am best known is poli- 
tics, and I can speak to you from that humble 
but very practical angle. 

As an American, and, if you will allow me, 
as a Democrat, I like to remember that the 
early hero of the great and continuing drama 
of American education is Thomas Jefferson. 
Again, if you will allow me, I am proud, as a 
politician, to remember that Jefferson accom- 
plished this great mission through straight 
political means. At a time when politics 

nd politicians come in for more abuse than 
analysis, it is worthwhile remembering that 
Jefferson, besides being a great philosopher, 
Was a very practical district and State party 
leader. It was as a party leader that he 
created the pattern for State universities 
when he brought into existence the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. It is well to remember that 
it was Jefferson, the national politician, who 
provided for the support of education 
throughout the western territory he got for 
the United States by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase—and that he did it by a straight po- 
litical appeal. On that base was later built 
the system of State universities which now 
are the jewels of the American way of life 
from coast to coast. Many of them, like 
Wisconsin, need not be ashamed of the fact 
that they, too, owe their lives to politics, for 
you owe much to the La Follettes, skilled and 
capable politicians all 

Many of us wish the history and achieve- 
ments of universities like Wisconsin were 
better known outside the United States. I 
have the doubtful privilege of being on the 
mailing list of about every propaganda outfit 
in this country. One publication I see from 
time to time is the Information Bulletin of 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington. It has 
pictures of the schools and universities set 
up by various divisions of the Soviet Union, 
creating the false impression that free higher 
education was available to all only in Com- 
munist Russia. Someone ought to distrib- 
ute, far and wide, a bulletin showing the ex- 
tent and work of the American State univer- 
sities. It would be an eye-opener to some 
people abroad who talk loosely about the 
failure of the American way of life. For that 
matter, it might even open the eyes of some 
critics of America here at home to learn that 
the wildest dreams of our Communist friends, 
or perhaps, since the new Belgrade Comin- 
tern, our Communist opponents, never in- 
cluded a system of State-supported higher 
education, available to everyone, which com- 
pares remotely either in quantity or quality 
with the American system of State univer- 
sities, so brilliantly typified by Wisconsin. 

For the fact is that the greatest single 
factor in the strength and success of Amer- 
ica has been our State-supported education, 


This factor undoubtedly outweighs every 
other cause, and perhaps outweighs all others 
put together. It is true that our country ts 
large and has great natural resources; but 
that is true of other countries, which never- 
theless remain backward. It is true that 


great scientific discoveries have made great 
development possible; but the develop- 
ments were equally open to other great coun 
tries which proved unable to use then 
effectively. It is true that until recentl; 
were free from the greatest burdens « 
tary defense; but other of 
have enjoyed a similar advant 

tinctive resource of the United St 
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and is, an educated, trained p 

This began as mere elementary training in 
reading and writing, followed the crea- 
tion of a system of free public high schools 


and crowned, as it is here, by a system of 
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college education open to any boy and girl 
with capacity to use it. 

The result was a great reserve of highly 
trained men and women. This proved of 
vital importance both in war and in peace. 


By reason of it, Americans were able to make 
use of their natural resources where an un- 
educated people would have been unable to 
unlock the natural wealth around them. 


As scientific and industrial research opened 
new possibilities, trained men and women 
could be found to organize and staff enter- 
prises, public and private, by which these 
could be practically used. In time of crisis, 
specialists were available in practically every 
field from finance to chemistry, from social 
work to engineering, so that new methods 
could be devised to meet new problems. In 
time of war, a trained population has been 
mobilized twice in my lifetime to form, in 
each instance, the most effective and most 
modern military organization the world has 
ever seen : 

None of this could have been done with- 
out a people so educated that leadership is 
ivailable on call, all the way from foreman 
to managing director in industry, or from 
corporal to generalinanarmy. Her millions 
of educated men and women are the great- 
est resource of the United States. 

Today, we are proposing an experiment 
which promises still further to enrich the 
American educational scene. The proposal 
is to supplement state funds by private gen- 
erosity. It is interesting to recall that a 
generation ago many people in Wisconsin 
considered this proposal and disliked it. 
They feared that dependence on private gen- 
erosity might injure the freedom of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, might make it sub- 
servient to moneyed interests which could 
give or withhold support. Their solution 
was a purely State-sponsored institution, for- 
bidden to accept outside assistance. 

We can thoroughly respect this desire and 
pay honor to those motives. But we can also 
recognize that they were meeting this ques- 
tion at a time when the great strength and 
reputation of this university had not been 
fully established. Perhaps, there might have 
been danger that the State of Wisconsin 
would yield to the temptation of lightening 
its own budget by seeking private gifts. Per- 
haps they thought that the financial tycoons 
of the day indeed might have cought to take 
advantage of their wealth in the manner they 
feared. But 1 think today few of us would 
consider that danger real. 

In our time we have seen the rise of forces 
seeking to control public institutions through 
politics; and a tragic Europe has shown us 
that politicians on the loose can work against 
freedom of education with far greater vio- 
lence than has been dreamed of by any mil- 
lionaire. Both Hitler and Stalin have taught 
us that power over education can be abused 
as can the power of private wealth. Both 
the Nazi and the Communist have proved 
that, in a manner we are never likely to for- 
get. There is room, in our system, for both 
public and private support, and perhaps that 
combination is our best guarantee of freedom. 

I happen to be in favor of Federal aid to 
education where it is sought and is neces- 
sary. But I am utterly opposed to any at- 
tempt to tie political strings to that aid and 
I hope the Congress will provide such aid. 
I am in favor of public universities accepting 
private gifts; but I would oppose to the last 
ditch any attempt by a donor to control edu- 
cational or intellectual policy thereby, and 
no reputable institution would tolerate any 
such attempt. 

The true guaranty of freedom in educa- 
tion lies not in the form of the aid, but in 
the determination of Americans to maintain 
their universities as citadels of the free mind, 
as well as places of training for youth. The 
American battle to individual freedom, with 


responsible concern for the whole com- 
munity, has been unending since the begin- 
ning of our history. To my mind it is foolish 
to think that a Federal appropriation to help 
public schools in, let us say, Arkansas, can 
bind that State to policies contrary to the 
wishes of the gocd people of Arkansas, just 
as it is impossible to think that the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin could be controlled by any 
private gift if the citizens of Wisconsin main- 
tain their traditional and proud insistence 
en the right to develop and think freely. 

You have a mighty fortress of freedom here 
in America, whose fate is now linked with the 
world. , 

As St. Paul observed long ago, no man lives 
to himself or dies to himself. In the modern 
world, certainly no great university exists 
without powerfully affecting the thcught of 
a great part of this earth. Today we are en- 
gaged in a massive contest between that 
philcsophy which unites free men, and that 
philcsophy which insists that human prog- 
ress can be achieved only at the cost of free- 
donr. In that contest, the light of Wiscon- 
Sin and all our glorious higher institutions 
of learning must shine with a brilliancy that 
will illuminate not only America but the 
nations beyond the seas. 

Some of us have worked in our various 
ways toward safeguarding and strengthen- 
ing the American ideal, through war, and 
crisis, and again through war. Much of this 
I have seen. I was privileged to take part 
in some of it. Lest you have forgotten, let 
me remind you that I am a politician; and 
I remember that universal education was a 
politician’s gift. I am proud to recall that 
a number of great Wisconsin politicians made 
possible this stately and noble achievement 
of American life, the ever-glorious Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





Peace With Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE’H. WHITE, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VaNDEN2ERG], President of 
the Senate and chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, at the 
University of Michigan, in a special con- 
vocation, November 3, 1947, honoring the 
centennial of the organized Dutch set- 
tlements in western Michigan. The dis- 
tinsuished Senator used the occasion to 
make a swift and cogent summary of his 
views on current problems of foreign 
policy. Itisa matter of such importance 
that his widely approved address should 
be made a part of the permanent record, 
that I am asking consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a great joy to return to my alma mater 
under these generous auspices. I acknowl- 
edge the privilege and the honor with deepest 
gratitude. The decades since my student 
days have been rich in dynamic progress for 
the University of Michigan. Its preeminence 
is certified not only by Saturday scoreboards, 
but by every test that may be applied to its 
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cultural leadership, its splendid faculty, its 
cosmopolitan student body, and its potent 
contributions to the life of the Republic, 
Here stands one of the greatest institutions 
of our time. I constantly find myself in the 
invigorating mental status of a proud and 
loyal cheer leader for the yellow and the blue. 
May this great university continue to mov 
forward to ever greater achievement and glory 
in enlightened service to humankind. : 

I am glad to welcome the distinguished 
Ambassador from the Netherlands, my long- 
time friend, Dr. VanKleflens. We have been 
“‘peacemongers” together upon several in- 
ternational missions. Like the rugged coun- 
try from whence he comes, he always reflects 
bold and courageous integrity in his inter- 
national viewpoints. Like Dutch-American 
relationships through unbroken years of 
friendship, he symbolizes hands across the 
sea—not bricks. His country cooperates 
with the United Nations. It has recognized 
the good offices of the Security Council of 
the United Nations in the internal conflict 
in Indonesia. The United Nations called fora 
truce looking toward pacific settlement. The 
Netherlands promptly acquiesced, as did the 
Indonesian nationalists. A United Nations 
mission is now in Indonesia seeking to im- 
plement the truce that it may lead to a just 
peace. There have been mutual charges of 
breaches of the truce. The place to settle 
such charges is in the United Nations. I con- 
fidently expect the Netherlands to take this 
view since it has set the tremendously vital 
and honorable precedent of promptly admit- 
ting the United Nations to the exercise of its 
peace-making function. I expect this to be 
the attitude of the United States with a frank 
and fair assessment of the facts. 

It is fitting that the Ambassador should 
be with us at this convocation which grate- 
fully salutes the centennial of the epochal 
Dutch invasion of Michigan and other West- 
ern States in 1847. This centennial is a 
tremendously significant event in the Ameri- 
can way of life. It acknowledges sturdy 
Dutch traits that are woven into American 
character. It marks the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the advent to Michigan of a 
vigorous people who, since the earliest days 
of New Amsterdam, have contributed im- 
measurably to the spiritual, social, economic, 
and political life of our free citizenship. 
America needs, in 1947, those same sterling 
qualities of courage and fighting faith which 
came to us with our Dutch forebears. We 
need these same fidelities to God and free- 
dom which those intrepid souls personified. 
In such a pattern America will ever remain 
the world’s great champion of individual lib- 
erty under law. 

The Netherlands continue appropriately to 
be the home of the International Court of 
Justice, which builds toward the substitu- 
tion of equity for force in the affairs of na- 
tiens. Im this aspect, it is an eternal light- 
house beckoning escape from the jungle fogs 
of yesterday. In the presence of this blessed 
fact, and remembering civilization’s debt to 
the Netherlands for its long leadership in 
the evolution of international law, I think 
I can best recognize our old Dutch inheri- 
tance this morning by a brief discussion of 
today’s crises in international relations. 
Therefore, I speak about liberty under law 
in some of its current aspects. 

I wish to speak of peace with justice in 
a sane and liberated world. It is the dream 
for which we joined in fighting two World 
Wars. Frequently the dream becomes a 
nightmare. But even dreams are not enough. 
Every prayer in our souls—every resource at 
our command—must continue to strive to- 
ward the reality. 

We dare not surrender to discouragements, 
Too much is at stake. Equally, we dare not 
surrender the objectives for which we fought. 
Again, too much is at stake. Science has 
foreshortened this world to an ominous de- 
gree which denies us the luxury of living unto 









































































elves alone The next war could be rel- 
ely a matter of minutes instead of 


iths. Yet grim reality warns us that Al- 
ed unity has split apart. We must face 
| of these facts. Intelligent American seltf- 
cautions us to keep our feet upon 


ns 


est 














ground Meanwhile, intelligent Ameri- 
elf-interest equally warns us to keep 
eve the horizons We cannot run 
y from the responsibilities of leadership 
ess we are ready to accept the dreadful 
ice of its loss. It is not leadership f 
iquest. It is leadership for a just, a per- 
nent, and a collective peace. We have n 
or wish to dictate the free decisions of 
hers. Our interest, faithful to the uni- 


ersal pledge of the grand alliance in the 





ecent victory, is solely that these 5 
iall be free Otherwise there i mily “ 
her truce with aggression. Otherwise there 
ho pea e 
he reality of peace with just . 





ully patterned in the Chartet d 
ions. It was built on the assumption 
f substantial and essential unity between 
e major powers. Their veto in the Se- 
y Council was to be sparingly used 
rding to their own textual pledge at the 
me. Thus they themselves recognized its 
tential menace when they created it I 


1as, indeed, been even less than sparingly 
sed—never by us and only twice by 
thers—except by the Soviet Union which 

ing strictly within its legal rights, have 


virtually paralyzed the Security Council by 


heir 20 vetoes. Any analysis must stem 
m this current prophetic fact 
There is no veto in the General Assem- 
bly Full freedom for this town meeting 


the world fortunately was preserved at 


ol 

San Francisco and it can never be over- 
emphasized. But usually when there are 
divisions in the General Assembly and in 


its commissions (which is most of the time) 
the Soviet Union and its satellites are simi- 
larly upon one side and the balance of the 
world is a heavy majority upon the other 
ere are occasional refreshing examples to 
the contrary which suggest the ease with 
hich the world could recuperate if this 
t-West rift could be cured. But the 
usual division is five or six to one 

Majorities are not necessarily always right 
But it is a hard strain upon elementary 
logic to believe that these heavily prepon- 
derant voices from the conscience of the 
world could always be so continuously and 
consistently wrong I do not believe 
they are. But it would be an equal denial 
of logic to ignore the hazard in this persist- 
ently significant alinement. The rights of 
minorities can be faithfully protected with- 
out making our peace institutions impo- 
tent to function. At some point in every 
human institution there must be decision 

This poses the basic issue. But it is by 
no means so simple. The issue is persist- 
ently underscored by world-wide Commu- 
nist attitudes which most of us believe are 
incompatible with the peace we all solemnly 
pledge time and time again. On the one 
hand, it involves the subversive infiltration 
of other nations. On the other hand it in- 
volves the forceful imposition of the rigors 
of the police state wherever communism 
gets control. The question here is not what 
we would like. The question is the right of 
free self-determination as promised by all 
f us in every statement of our war aims 
and our peace purposes. 

This east-west cleavage comes home to us 
in the most amazing anti-American vilifica- 
tion which ever belabored the ears of the 
world. It is said that we are Fascists—we 
who maintain free speech, free assemblage, 
and free votes even for those who revile us 
and for whom there is no such Siberia here 

s would swallow comparable critics behind 
the iron curtain. It is said we are economic 
imperialists—we who lend-leased fabulous 
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billions to our Allies, including, for example 
an unsettled net account of nearly 11 bil- 
lions to Russia—we who paid 72 percent of 
UNRRA’s bounty We are economic im- 
perialists—we who ask not one foot of ex- 
panded territ Our Pacific Islands trus- 
teeship is un the United Nations by unan- 
imous vote, including Russia’s. We are « - 














aggres we who asK not one pen! 
of ra ns and who have voluntarily re- 
hed our war booty. We are said to be 
economic aggressors—we who have made vast 
usually doubtful loans to our former 
es res} se to their desperate peti- 
We are said to be war mongers—we 
who demobilized our war strength faster than 
other major power and with a passi 
} whi I fear may have been mis- 
inderstood by e who still count t! 
armed divisions by the hundred We are 
war mongers e who possess atomic bombs 
and yet beg the world to join us in conclu- 
ively outlawing atomic warfare everywhere 
forever We are curiously called Hitlerit« 
by cr who seem to forget that they, not 
we, were once in communion with him 
This bitterly illustrates the extent t 
which suspicion and distrust subvert th 
restoration of those friendly relations which 
peace and rehabilitation so desperately need 
and which America must always be found 


eager to reciprocally encourage on a two-way 
street. For all kes, the situation 
a heavy d ruth 


our s need 


If humanly pos- 


» of total 


sible, we all need a successful attack upon 
misunderstanding We must be as ready 
as others in this connection to face the 


scriptural injunction about motes and beams 
Let that be I wish that peace and 

tal truth might have an honest clinic with 
all the cards face up before the world 

I want a live and let live world if peace 
with justice can thus be found; and despite 
discouragements, I decline, voluntarily, 
give up the quest. I want honorable friend- 
ship around the earth. I want global dis- 
armament dependably protected against bad 
faith. I want rely dependably on the 
United Nations to keep the peace. But pend- 
ing reliable evolution in these directions, I 
want a totally adequate American national 
defense. Unshared ideals can be a danger- 
ous delusion. I am opposed to appeasements 
which aggravate the dangers from which they 
vainly seek escape. So are the people of the 
United States, according to the latest Gallup 
poll. This is a tremendously important fa t 
lest our attitudes be miscalculated either at 
home or abroad. But I am sure we crave de- 
cent and honorable agreements. I decline to 


clear 


T 


to 


s 


proceed on the tragic theory that war is 
inevitable World War III might destroy 
even its victors. Only madmen could de- 


liberately want it or neglect honorable meth- 
ods to prevent it. I still have patience— 
vigilant patience. But I have no patience 
with helplessly drifting into the prolonged 
chaos and deliberate confusion upon which 
freedom’s disintegration thrives. 

We should continue vigorously to support 
the United Nations, taking scrupulous care 
to respect its authority as faithfully as we 
demand respect from others. Despite its 
birth-pangs and its impaired youth, it has 
demonstrated tremend and is still 
the basis of the world’s best hope. 
as we are talking things out, no matter how 
angrily, we are not shooting things out. I 
ask those Americans who would dismiss the 
United Nations as a total loss to remember 
this. Without the United Nations, the Com- 
munist design for a postwar world, which is 
the chief cause of friction, certainly would 
have been no less aggressively belligerent 
Without the United Nations the design would 
have matured relatively in the dark. It 
would not stand out where he who runs may 


us values 





read. It would not be confronting the or- 
ganized judgment of mankind. Without the 
United Nations the Soviet Union and its 
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Rio conference 


e con ail } ! ieci in th 
regional arrangement. There no veto e> 
cept each individual natior right 
contribute to armed force against its wi 
Here lies the inviting, enlightened road 
Time and events will have to decide ult 
mately whether any other road will be wort 


its upkeep 


their recent 


inspirin 


But the problem which the 
is not confined to the United N 
imperative factors 


ties—are indispen 
Among many such 
Austrian peace, m 


only to 


Germany’s restoration 


s rehabilita 


is at the core of Europe 


nomic unity of the occupied zone pron 

at Potsdam, has been frustrated by our Sovie 
associates As n voi ble ; lternati 
we have linked the American and Britis 
zones—with the door always wide open f& 
he Soviets and France t join TY t 
nucleus upon which we must buik G 
many’s twice-ravished neighbors 1 
complete protecti ainst the re-ere 
another Axis threat To this end we 
demonstrated our good faith b ff 
40-year promise of instant military PY 
against the recurrence of a Nazi hi 
France and the contiguous low <¢ 

have other vit 4 


solved 


im unat believe 
German Peace Conference could | 
ponderantly find common ground If 
Council of Foreign Ministers still dea 
this winter, it seems to me had bett 
journ sine die. The peace conference sh 
be called by those who do agree —open 
ever, to all interested states whether tl! 
agree or not—to write a practical, reasonat 
peace for the German areas with 
diction It is infinitely preferat 
Council of Foreign Mini 
united terms But I n say ! 
agreement—here or elsewhere I Dt 
lowed to postpone peace, reha 
seif-government foreve! Pea m 
priority. 

I conclude with a quick reference to pe 
ing fuel-and-famine id to Europe 
winter, and to the so-called Marshal! P 
The former involves element hun 
vival in a free society. America will have 
its traditional character t re 
relief under appropriate e rhe 
ter, the Marshall idea, 1 é r 
aid to implement seif-he ! - 
ciency If self-help d ficie 


be made t 


But 


>Ww 


I: 





ble 


world confron 
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AALTS 


on 


al interests which mu 


tion 


Ameri 
A two-thirds Pan-Americs 


he 


satellites would have ne th wn Ww t 
their own ends So would we So wou 
others. The greater the difficulties whi 
surroand the peace, the greater eed f 
this consultative device, for ul uke 
their sakes, for all our sakes. If it does n 
Save the peace, it will fix the crystal-cie 
responsibility for its loss. This moral verdk 
of mankind finally is the eate power 
earth Has this been wi re Cc 
there be but one answer! 

We should continue t ures iY 
changes in the Charter. The “vet i 
f pply sole ne use ed rece A 
that point it is a constitutional nect 

y with us. But it should never apy 

means for the settlement of u 
nd disputes. It was a mistake I 

I ited by events, t do n th 
pl I have always said that 98 percent 
the Charter’s genius is in the pacific cl 
ters No peace-lovir atio1 : bette 
no peace-livi nation—should hesitat 
give peace-making this untrammelled, den 
ocratic chance Acting strictly within t 
Charter, the unified republics of the Wester 
Hemisphere biazed this new and lorion 


Othe 


beset by kindred difficu 

able to stability and pea 

luding a long-merite 

y time permits refere 
the typical need for a German pe 
to viable autor 
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a b in We mu 
ise of this succe because we cannot Ine- 
definitely underwrite the world We must 
know the total bill, including China. We 
must frankly canva our own resources lest 
we impair our own economy and thus vindi- 
cate the sinister hopes of those who expect 


find reasonable prom- 


our economic collapse to end all democracy 
for keeps We must Se sure of sound admin- 
istration and adequate cooperation. But 
within these practical limitations I agree 
with Secretary Marshall at Boston when he 
describes the supreme, underlying issue as 
follow 

“Whether or not men are to be left free 
t organize their existence in accordance 
with their own desires or whether they are 
to have their l'ves arranged and dictated for 
them by small groups cf men who have arro- 
gated to themselves this arbitrary power.” 

In any event, we must take one of two 
i here is the calculated risk 
if we proceed. But let's be honest enough 
with American destiny not to ignore the cal- 
culated risk if we do not proceed. Secretary 
Marshall correctly says it involves “the dan- 
ger of the actual disappearance of the char- 
acteristics of western civilization on which 
our Government and our manner of living are 
based 

And now, this is my final comment. For- 


eign policy is a legitimate subject of frank 
debate by our citizens. Foreign policy be- 
longs to the people. It is a legitimate sub- 
ject of partisan contest if there is deep divi- 
sion. But I raise the fervent prayer that we 
may ever strive for an unpartisan American 


foreign policy—not Republican, not Demo- 
cratic, but American—which substantially 
unites our people at the water's edge in be- 
half of peace with justice and liberty under 
lav 

And my last word reverts to the Dutch 
centennial which richly inspires this occa- 
sion. I give you the challenge of the Dutch 
Dominie, Albertus Christian Van Raalte, 
leader of the 1847 pilgrimage to Michigan, 


speaking at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
which now lengthens to a century. Said he: 
“To our successors to whom we entrust our 


inheritance we wish to say—forget not; it is 
God who pointed it out to us.” 





How Europe Wastes Food Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the November 4, 1947, issue of 
World Report entitled “How Europe 
Wastes Food Supplies”: 


HOW EUROPE WASTES FOOD SUPPLIES 


(Reported from Berlin, Paris, Rome, London, 
and Washington) 


Europe's wasted food is lost before it 
reaches the consumer. Hungry Europeans 
leave clean plates. The food losses begin on 
the farms. Leaks are frequent along the 
distribution pipe line, 

Food lost includes both home-grown ed- 
ibles and supplies sent to Europe from the 
United States. Some waste is inevitable. 
Other misuse is due to the weakness of Euro- 
pean governments threatened by inflation 
and harried by political enemies, 

On the farm, Europe's peasants are trying 
to get the largest returns they can from the 
food they produce, 
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In Britain, Switzerland, and a few other 
countries, most farmers respect government 
controls. In the rest of Europe, they are 
devoting much of their time to schemes to 
avoid controls. Farm products in large 
quantities go into illegal markets. The re- 
sulting waste is enormous. 

“The German farmer is the worst wast- 
rel of food in Germany,” says World Re- 
port’s staff correspondent, Thomas H. Haw- 
kins, in a radiogram from Berlin. 

“At least 1,000,000 tons of potatoes are 
going into the black market this year. That 
is about 10 percent of the crop. More po- 
tatces and other foods are used to fatten 
pigs and cattle for illegal sale. Much food 
hoarded for black markets spoils before it 
reaches the consumer.” 

Dispatches from Paris, Rome, and other 
capitals give similar reports of waste on the 
farm. 

Grains allocated for seed are much higher 
in proportion to size of harvests than in 
America. One reason is that much seed is 
lost on ground that has not had sufficient 
ertilizer since the beginning of the war. 
But large quantities of grain meant for seed 
are escaping into the black markets, thus 
reducing the amount sown. 

Shortage of manpower at harvest time is a 
cause of crop losses in many European coun- 
tries. Lack of farm machinery produces food 
waste throughout Europe. Shortage of tin 
plate for canning is responsible for the spoil- 
age of much food grown last summer, 
Allocation of all grain and other basic 
foods is managed by governments. But fact- 
ors beyond the control of individual gov- 
ernments affect the distribution of grain and 
other foods in all countries. 

Use of home-grown grain in 13 countries 
of Western Europe for the 1946-47 crop year 
is shown on charts. Distribution of United 
States production for the same period also is 
shown. Controls in America at that time 
were limited to the licensing, purchasing, and 

port of grain for export. 
rain and flour that Europe imports from 
United States can be used only for hu- 
man focd. That is a condition of United 
States exports. As a result, Europe uses 
home-grown grains to build up export en- 
terprises such as dairying and distilling. 

Several countries, like Denmark and the 
Netherlands, which normally export dairy 
products, are trying to build up dairy herds 
with home-grown grains. Grain is allotted to 
breweries in Germany only for beer utilized 
by occupation forces and for export. 

Edwin J. Drechsel, World Report staff cor- 
respondent, says in a dispatch from Lon- 
don 

“Whisky distillers in Scotland now must 
export 75 percent of their output, compared 
to 55 percent last year. At first, they got 
only 50,000 tons of barley from the 1946 
harvest. Now they are working on an ad- 
ditional 75,000 tons of grain with the un- 
derstanding that all whisky produced from 
this amount will be exported to hard-cur- 
rency areas. As a result, whisky is hard to 
get in Scotland and in the rest of Great 
Britain.” 

Beer and ale in Britain are listed as foods. 
Calories in both are counted in the nation’s 
food consumption. Beer now is weak and 
difficult to find. 

Transport, or the lack of it, takes a heavy 
toll of Europe’s food. Postwar shortages of 
railroad cars limit the transport of green 
vegetables and other foods to cities. Much 
grain is lost to weevils and rats due to in- 
adequate storage and to transport in con- 
taminated cars. 

High prices for black-market foods add to 
transport hazards, Information from Rome 
is that whole carloads of food, particularly 
grain and wheat, have vanished in transit 
to cities from rural areas or ports, Some 
of the food spoils in hiding, Most of the 
rest ends up on the black market, 








At flour mills, European governments are 
trying to get more bread out of short sup- 
plies of grain. As supplies dwindle this win- 
ter, the rate of extraction of flour from 
grain will rise. Average extraction rate f 
flour in western Europe now is close to 9 
percent. Current rate of extraction in the 
United States is about 70 percent. 

Some European governments say that 
America is wasting food by sending flour 
milled at the United States rate of extrac- 
tion to Europe. But the residue from Amer- 
ican mills goes to feed domestic cattle 
Cattle raisers deprived of this source of feed 
would turn to grain purchases, thus re- 
ducing the amount available for export. 

Extraction rates vary widely in Europe 
Austria, where bread grain is scarcer this 
Winter than ever before, is reducing the ex- 
traction rate for wheat to 90 percent from 
96 percent. Austrian doctors reported a 
steady rise in illness due to indigestible ma- 
terials left in rationed bread at the 96-per- 
cent rate. Denmark holds its rate of extrac- 
tion down to 80 percent in order to provide 
feed for dairy cattle. 

Wheat content of Europe’s bread is going 
lower this winter. Bread France fre- 
quently contains only 20 percent of wheat 
and rye. The rest is made up of flour from 
corn, barley, soybeans, oats, and potatoes, 
Dutch bread contains some flour extracted 
from sugar beets. 

Much of the savings made by the use of 
substitutes and high-extraction rates is offset 
by increasing waste in flour mills. Most of 
Europe's flour mills are small, old, and in- 
efficient. Some millers boost the use of wheat 
substitutes to get flour for illegal sale. 

Bakeries share in the wasteful production 
of black-market bread. In addition, Europe's 
bakeries are small. They use old methcds 
considered wasteful in America to produce 
the hearth-baked bread that Europeans pre- 
fer to the pan-baked bread used in the 
United States. Loss of food value through 
gases that escape in baking is higher in 
Europe than in America. Most of Europe's 
bread is baked by hand. 

Rationing in Europe never worked as well 
as in the United States during the war. 
Europe has kad food rationing for 8 years, 
Efforts to crush black markets by appeals to 
patriotism have failed in many countries, 
particularly those in which patriots encour- 
aged black markets during German occu- 
pation 

Rationing is generally successful in Britain, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Reports from Paris say that the rest 
of Europe is suffering from insecure rations 
because of countless leaks in the system. 
Underpaid officials try to meet the cost of 
living by accepting black market bribes of 
food. 

City dwellers suffer the most from uneven 
rations. Farmers suffer least. In Portugal, 
for example, the Government permits farm- 
ers to keep the same amount of food that 
they consumed in normal times. The Por- 
tuguese Government frankly told the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council that any 
attempt to make farmers shire shortages 
with city dwellers would only lead to fraud 
and decreased output. 

War on waste, due to Europe's desperate 
need for food this winter, is being waged on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the United States, the goal is to boost 
exports by about 3,000,000 tons of grain 
through voluntary savings. Distillers and 
brewers are reducing the use of grain. Bak- 
ers have agreed to halt the competitive sys- 
tem of delivering more bread to stores than 
the stores can sell. But most of the savings 
in food is counted on to come from clean 
dinner plates. 

In Europe, dinner plates are cleaned and 
garbage is combed for food. Governments 
trying to cut down food waste are going 
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The Western Hemisphere in the 
World of Today 


EXTENSiON OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address by James S. Kemper en- 
titled “The Western Hemisphere in the 
World of Today” contains some very good 
thoughts, which I hope will be read by 
the Members of the House: 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IN THE WORLD OF 


TODAY 
(By James 8. Kemper) 
I 


You are met here in the First Hemispheric 
Stock Exchange Conference. That evidences 
your interest in closer collaboration in your 
own work. It also evidences your realization 
that forces are operating to bring American 
republics into a progressively closer relation- 
ship. 


We of the Western Hemisphere are dis- 
turbed about many things. One of them is 
Russian aggression. We are upset by the 


ruthless and successful drive of the Soviet 
Union for military power and political ad- 
vantage. Only yesterday Hungary lost her 
independence overnight Her government 
was Virtually kidnapped. Hungary had com- 
mitted no offense. Her land and her people 
were locked behind the iron curtain in order 
to increase Soviet power. Poland, Bulgaria 
Rumania, and many other ancient states have 
suffered an identical fate. 

Today it is Hungary or Poland. In a decade 
or two the thrust of Russian aggression may 
menace the Americas. Hence, the reason- 
ableness of that deep anxiety felt from 
Canada to the Argentine as Stalin out-Hitlers 
Hitler in his bid for world domination 

Another thing that disturbs the people of 
the Americas is the record and especially the 
prospects of United Nations. Will it pre- 
serve peace for us or will it fold up like the 
League of Nations? Thus far the obstructive 
attitude of Russia has reduced United Nations 
to a mere debating society. 

Equally disturbing is the plight of Europe. 
Large areas of that continent are deteriorat- 
ing at an alarming rate. Today Europe as a 
whole is perhaps nearer to a complete break- 
down than at any time since the fall of Rome 

II 

What is the origin of these great factors 
that dominate our time? What can we do 
about them? 

Speaking in New Orleans in June 1944, I 
pointed out that the- Atlantic Charter had 
raised men’s hopes that we were entering 
anew era. Millions believed that the end of 
the war would see redeemed the Charter 
pledge that all nations would have the right 
to live under a government of their own 
choosing. I emphasized that a number of 
hopes and pledges contained in Wilson's 
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It has becom yn r speakers in the 
political arena to denounce Russian aggres- 
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through the Balkans; or the stop order t Ir 
troops to permit the Russians to enter Berlin 
first—to mention but wo of dozens of! 
indices 

Now that the Russian program has be- 
come crystal clear, we meet the critically 
serious tuation in Central Europe b 
ministering to the needs of Europe's ex- 
tremities while the vital problem of Ger- 
many (the heart of Europe) is left unsolved 


In my humble judgment we cannot save 
West Europe unlé we have an entirely 
new approach t the German situatio: 


There we shall win or lose the fight we are 
waging to preserve something for the desper- 
ate European people tragedy in 
dcirectior 
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rhe plan to reduce Germany to a pastora 
state obviously did not make sense. A gram- 
mar-sch student with a list of European 


production, imports and exports for the 
years before the war, could demonstrate to 
anyone that elim Germany as a 
producing and exporting nation easily could 
wreck the whole European economy. 

It was equally stupid to set up the so-called 
level of industry plan for Germany on a 
basis that made it impossible for her eve 
to produce the food necessary to feed hel 
own people. So this hemisphere is being 
called upon increasingly to make up the 


deficiencies 
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The German problem further is compli- 
cated by the policies of the Socialist Govern- 
mei f England and France. In the bi- 
zonal area, the British are endeavoring 
nationalize industry Since German marks 
are worthless in international trade and are 
constantly shifting in value within Germany 
itself, it is small wonder that the German 
urter what surplus he 


than sell it 


farmer would rather b 
has fo1 
marks 


family necessities 


The situation is handicapped by what 
going on in Engl 
ernment. For example, before the war E 
land was a large exporter of coal. 
coal provided a much needed product for 
other European countries and gave her funds 
with which she could buy things she needed 

But since the Socialist Government of Eng- 
land inaugurated the 5-day, 35-hour week, 
England's coal production has declined to the 
point where little, if any, exportable surplus 











remains. So the workers of this hemisphere 
are asked to put in nger hours to supply 
the shortage. The strike of 40,000 English 


coal miners because they were asked to dig 
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“a e I am wrong because it will be a 


60! d for all of us if we can’t stand 
t the ind work together for the things 
v r V e right If England can recap- 
ture the old-time fundamentals, we'll come 
out 1 top and be ready to help you as we 
sh d But please don’t bribe us to be 
gq by m any more loans.” 

I lette written 14 months ago, 





A little 1 than 2 weeks ago Lord Beaver- 


! é ed himself on the same general 
After indicating that Britain 
blamed the Socialists for the “mess Britain 
is it he added: “But it is not the Socialists 
a e \ ire responsible for the present 
f Tai The basis of our being in 
t] present condition instead of being well 
on ft way to recovery is the loan and the 
c ions under which it was accepted. It 
provided easy money for Britain It de- 
{1 our prospect of reconstructing our 

é om 1 und lines.” 

A even m recently Britain’s wartime 
Prime Minister, after commenting on “the 
incapacity of the Socialist government” and 

trange, un-British doctrines,” observed: 
“IT am convinced that the first step to insure 


our irvival must be the expulsion from 





p who have mismanaged, 
I ed d iltreated their native land.” 
On the same day, John J. McCloy, Ameri- 
can president the World Bank, stated that 
Americal were beginning to question 


whether dollar loans were the answer to 
Europe's problems 


If these appraisals are correct, the recent 
suzgestion that the United States pass 
d some of its gold would not provide 


the answer. And that regardless of the fact 
that the United States’ excess of gold over 
] 
t 


ties and necessary reserves is much less 
enerally is realized 
It t may be that the right answer can 
be found in the old adage, “The Lord helps 
those who help themselves.” 
Certainly help which makes mendicants 





rather than self-respecting, hard-working, 
frugal citizens is the worst possible kind of 
help for men and for nations. And always 





there is the additional factor of the resources 
ri Certainly United States re- 
sources are not inexhaustible. And no lover 
of freedom could view with anything but 

‘nuine alarm the possibility of an insolvent 
1ited States in this critical period in the 


rd h rt 
w ids history. 


{f the donor 
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What should the over-all attitude of the 
businessmen of this hemisphere be in this 
difficult time? I shall not attempt to chart 
’ I prefer merely to give you some 
thoughts on the basic problems that may 
stimulate your own thinking. 

In the first place, the pact of Petropolis 
again demonstrates that we of this hemi- 


course 





sphere can cooperate. That stems from the 
fact that we are willing to give and take for 
If we cannot have that same 


the good of all 
spi from others, the sooner we realize it 
and quit fooling around the better off we and 
the rest of the world will be. 

I suggested earlier that if the foreign min- 
isters come up with another dud, we should 
then negotiate a separate peace with Ger- 


many, Japan, and Austria. That would pave 
the way for a changed policy toward Ger- 
many Such a policy should completely 
shackle her against any disturbance of world 
peace But it would restore her productive 


capacity to the great benefit of western Eu- 
rope and the world, 

At Potsdam, Russia agreed that a united 
Germany should emerge after peace treaties 
were signed. Whether that agreement is 
worth any more than the others she so 
callously has repudiated remains to be seen. 
In November she should have her last chance 
to make good on this promise. I believe, 
furthermore, that we should insist that all 
the countries asking aid put their own houses 
in order. At least to such extent as their 





elections have been free, it is not our business 
what sort of governments they choose. But 
if these governments by unsound fiscal poli- 
cies and unsound economic doctrine negative 
the aid we give, that aid should be with- 
drawn. 

vI 

The world is suffering from the malady of 
too much government. People, misled by 
self-seeking demagogues, have come to believe 
that in government they can find the cure- 
all for every ill. And in too many cases— 
and the Western Hemisphere is not free from 
this symptom—the slogan is “more money 
for less work.” 

I am reminded of Lincoln’s advice to his 
indigent half-brother when he wrote: 

“DeaR JOHNSTON: Your request for $80, I 
do not think it best to comply with now. 
At the various times when I have helped you 
a little, you have said to me: ‘We can get 
along very well now’; but in a very short 
time, I found that you were in the same 
difficulty again. Now, this can only happen 
by some defect in your conduct. What that 
defect is, I think I know. You are not lazy, 
and still you are an idler. I doubt whether, 
since I saw you, you have done a good whole 
day’s work in any day. 

“This habit of uselessly wasting time is 
the whole difficulty. It is vastly important 
to you, and still more so to your children, 
that you should break the habit. It is more 
important to them, because they have longer 
to live, and can keep out of an idle habit 
before they are in it, easier than they can 
get out after they are in.” 

That sort of homespun advice is what the 
world most needs. Unless the leaders of 
European thought and government can in- 
still some of that philosophy into their peo- 
ple, all the gold in the world will not save 
them 

But you may ask, what should the Ameri- 
can Republics do if we fail to get cooperation 
from our late allies? That in my opinion 
would be most unfortunate because then we 
might have to withdraw from the European 
scene, limiting ourselves to the donation of 
such food and other surpluses as we could 
spare 

Even this would be_ preferable—unfortu- 
nate though it would be—to a go-along pol- 
icy which in the end would wreck this hem- 
isphere along with Europe. Because eventu- 
ally Europe must see the light and when 
that time comes we would have something 
with which to help. 

My hope, and I am sure your hope, is that 
the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in November 
will bring results. That probably is the only 
thing that will save the United Nations and 
make possible at this time any sort of coop- 
eration on a world basis. 

VII 

In the field of business and enterprise the 
Inter-American Council is today the Con- 
gress of the businessmen of the Americas. 
The Council feels deeply honored in sponsor- 
ing this First Hemispheric Stock Exchange 
Conference. In welcoming you I wish to ex- 
press our deep appreciation to the United 
States Inter-American Council, the Stock Ex- 
change and the Curb Exchange of New York 
for their most effective support. 

By promoting friendship and understand- 
ing among the men in the stock exchange 
fraternity and among your customers, you 
of this Conference can contribute much to 
the over-all objective. 

I have great faith in people. Given the 
facts they usually will find the correct an- 
swers. I have particular faith in our peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere. For decades 
we have furnished a shining light to trou- 
bled nations everywhere. 

Let us then hold fast to the things we 
know are right and true. Let us not be 
afraid to speak boldly for honor and de- 
cency, for integrity, for frugality and for fair 
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play. Then regardless of the measure of 
success we achieve, we shall know we have 
done our part to preserve Western Christi 
civilization. 





Candidacy of Sam H. Jones in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD an ad- 
dress delivered by me in behalf of Hon. 
Sam H. Jones, candidate for Governor 
of Louisiana, on November 10, 1947, and 
which was broadcast over the State of 
Louisiana. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am not going tonight to speak to you 
specifically in behalf of the candidacy of 
Sam H. Jones or Earl K. Long or Bob Ken- 
non, and, Heaven knows, of Jimmie Morrison. 
I shall rather talk to you in behalf of the 
State of Louisiana, which has honored me 
by electing me to the United States House 
of Representatives in 1931, and to the United 
States Senate every 6 years since 1932. My 
appeal goes forth to those people of Louisi- 
ana who are sincerely devoted to the best 
interests of our beloved State. 

I think that you and I may arrive at a 
conclusion as to whom to support for Gov- 
ernor by a process of elimination rather than, 
possibly, by any other means. 

It is useless to discuss the candidacy of 
Bob Kennon. I have been in politics long 
enough to know that it is fruitless for any- 
one to devote his time and energy either for 
or against a candidate who has no possible 
chance of success. And Bob Kennon has less 
than a possible chance 

I know Ear! Long well, better perhaps than 
any other candidate. I have no particular 
criticism to make of him, and certainly do 
not intend to indulge in any abuse of him. 
I have been criticized by some of the Earl 
Long supporters because they believe, or af- 
fect to believe, that by my failing to back 
Earl I have deserted the cause and organiza- 
tion of the late Huey P. Long. 

There is, alas, my friends, no longer in the 
State a Huey P. Long organization. It died 
shortly after his death. It fell into hands 
unworthy of the trust and confidence that 
the masses of Louisiana had freely given 
Huey. There is, therefore, no Huey Long or- 
ganization back of any candidate for Gov- 
ernor in this approaching January primary. 
So long as there was a Huey Long organiza- 
tion, officered and manned by the great Gov- 
ernor and illustrious Senator, I stood, as you 
know, by that organization and its candi- 
dates through thick and thin. 

I presided over Huey Long’s opening mee’ 
ing in Alexandria in 1928, and I helped to 
elect him Governor. Huey Long himself de- 
clared, as recorded and printed in a United 
States Senate committee hearing, that “JoHN 
OvERTON made me Governor, and in turn 
I made him United States Senator.” 

Huey said he wanted me in the United 
States Senate and that I belonged there. He 
desired me, in 1930, to run against Senator 
Joseph E. Ransdall. I refused to do so, Two 
years later I, at his behest, opposed Senator 
Edwin Broussard and was elected. I gave 
up a law practice of some $30,000 per year 
to take an office which paid me $10,000, a net 
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$20,000 per annum. I have never re- 
his financial sacrifice which placed 


e and 
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t 
a position to try to serve our Stat 


1, after Huey’s election, the effort was 
to impeach him and the Louisiana 
Representatives had filed impeach- 
harges against him in the Louisiana 
and his fair-weather friends were 
him like rats deserting a sinking ship, 
to Baton Rouge, found Huey seated 
in his room in the Heidelberg Hotel, 
id him that I had come to enlist in 
e for the duration of the war. For 
ind only time I saw Huey’s eyes fill 
tears, 
ur first step was to got up a State-wide 
in Baton Rouge, which was addressed 
>» Gaston Porterie, by Huey, and by 
In the course of the speech I made 
d in effect: 
feilow citizens, I am no fair-weather 
iIam no deserter. I am no fence 
ddlier. And when I see Huey surrounded 
ttacked by his enemies and many of 
rmer friends now turned tailcoat, when 
him with his back to the wall, standing 
unted and unafraid, fighting like a glad- 
and his keen blade flashing in the 
ight, I want to say to you that I have 
unsheathed my sword, and when the 
-e of battle clears away, JOHN OVERTON 
| be found either standing or lying by the 
> of Huey P. Long.” 
T that promise I adhered throughout 
l eventful career, and until the angel 
death called him away from the scenes of 
earthly struggles. May I not, without 

iticizing amyone else, make the factual 
ement that I am among the few out- 
ding political leaders of Louisiana who 
d always by the side of Huey P. Long. 

You may recall that in the early thirties 
Huey was forsaken by his own brother, Earl 
K. Long, now running for Governor. You 
nav remember when the effort was made to 
unseat me as United States Senator after my 

ded nomination by an overwhelming 
1ajority and my election without opposition, 
baseless charges were made to prevent me 
from taking a seat in the Senate. What ac- 
tually was happening was an endeavor to 
whip Huey P. Long over my shoulders. 

The picture rises vividly in my memory of 
Earl K. Long seated cheek by jowl with the 
opponents of Huey Long and myself day by 
day at the United States Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee hearings and counseling with 
the opposition and of his taking the witness 
tand against me and indulging in a vitu- 
erative and terrific attack against his broth- 
r The whole unsubstantiated charges 
ended, as you know, by the United States 
Senate unanimously rejecting them and giv- 
ing their unanimous consent to my continu- 
ing as a United States Senator from Loui- 
siana. But let me ask you, who, in that 
tragic hour, forsook Huey P. Long? Was it I 
or was it Earl K. Long? Who, including his 
wn brothers, gave to Huey Long more loyal 
and unswerving cooperation than JOHN 
OVERTON? 

Why should I be called an ingrate or a 
traitor because I am not supporting Earl 
Long, who, in words that were quoted in 
every big daily throughout the United States, 
undertook to strike down his brother and 
besmirch his Character at the very time when 
Huey was entering upon his national career 
that might, in time, have landed him in the 
White House? 

Did Jimmie Morrison ever render any note- 
worthy service to Huey or openly espouse 
Huey’s candidacy or the candidacies of the 
Long organization? If he did I do not recall 
it. And I dare say neither do you, my friends 

Let’s consider Jimmie Morrison in a little 
more detail. I have no personal knowledge 
of it, but I am asking him will he take the 
people intu his confidence and either affirm 
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r 
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or deny the char 


" ; been made that 
when he \ the 














as primary elec- 
tion for the i ago and was 
eliminated in the first primary, he offered to 
su rt Jones against Long for a considera- 
tion of some $60,000 nd when rejected by 
the Jones people he accepted $20,000 in cold 
c » 2 m the Earl I y people to Keep 
slient and to make the public statement that 
he was “g g ! election day? 

2 n 1 wi , but 
Jimmie Morrison affirr n leny the cl 
tl 4 years when again he was a ca i 
date ! the Democratic 
orin ated in the first 


000 or $60,000 
vd for his active 














It L ( I ] I 
or del ( ir 
or the e th Wise € 
no self- pecti I 
ballot to elk Gover! 
one who will sell his 
polit 1 influence for 
eratio 
What has mie Morrison to say in an- 
swer t he general report that he is being 
financed in this cam} n by the gambling 
frater of Ne York and the gambling 
gang of New Orleans? } h 
support he will be 1 
cat ible obligation 
the State <¢ Le 
plight than it w 
l ery, like an o 
around the throat and heart of our State 





Thank Goc 
Murphy J 

this shame and iniquity 
heaven that in this day there will be en 


] L there arose a 
Foster who freed Louisiana from 
and I pray to high 
ugh 


Louisianians of moral stamina and fiber to 
prevent the State from rain becoming a 
byword and a reproach throughout these 


United States. 

Let me say to you that I am proud of my 
unfaltering support of Huey P. Long, and I 
hope that the great majority of those who 
followed his banner—and, may I add, my own 
standard—will rally with me in this fight for 
the election of Sam Jones. I appeal to them 
to do so in the interest of Louisiana and its 
good government 

Jones never opposed Huey Long as a candi- 
He never op} d me as a candidate. 
r villified me or sought to besmirch 

1aracter 

hat other rea have I for supporting 
Sam Jones? It is not merely, as I have 
pointed out in a press interview, that he is 
the most likely candidate to defeat Morrison. 
In addition, I am supporting him because 
he has the native ability; he has the under- 
standing of State problems; he has had the 
experience of 4 years in the Governor's chair, 
and 4 more years of intense study of Louisi- 
ana’s problems. I know that he may make 
mistakes in the future as he has made mis- 
takes in the pa and so have all the other 
Governors of Louisiana, but I do Know that 
he is going to do his very best for you and 
for me and for Louisiana. 











As you know, my specialty in Congress is 
flood control and riv and harbor and 
tream-improven t ie lation. In this 








vast work, so intensely valuable to Louisiana, 
I never received as much wholehearted, gen- 
erous, unqualified support as I did when Sam 
Jones was Governor. What, among other 
things, I am doing is briefly to have the Fed- 
eral Government spend millions of dollars 
annually in Louisiana, through the trained 
corps of Army engineers, to make the streams 
of our State flood-proof, navigable, free of 
malaria, protected against salt-water intru- 
sion, and, above all, to make the main 
streams the basis and backbone of great irri- 
gation projects and vast drainage systems. 
Take, for example, the channel rectifica- 
tion, deepening, enlargement, and the re- 
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moval of snags on the streams of northeast 





Louisiana kn wn as the Macon, the Tensas 
the Boeuf, and the | urche; take r @€X- 
ampie, tue Overton Canal, ex ding fr 
the mouth of Red River to Shre rt; t 
Bayous Rapides, Roeuf, and (¢ ( project 
the backwater ea « the Red Rive 
Mermentau Ba the Ts ind Vermi 
Rivers; and the ire At ind 





River 









































In renuous k I war ed 
coope of Sam J ; r € 
He u ed huge d 
c necting up Ww h the nr ¢ y 2 
proved vith the 
resu re reclaimed 
for f ler 5 3 
I ¢ € “ ) 
al in tre d Vv - 
tion, id i n i 
stre who hat here - 
fore ¢ le d, t f me 
now in con uing tremendous battle 
for the p le of Louisiana by replacing in 
office a governor who has done n » in the 
interests of stream improvement than al] the 
other governors combined in the hi y of 
the State 
Sam Jones |! newsp 1 the 
stump and ove the radio us his 
ary 7 FY > u a Te 
Or ou e it you 
\ I think that he 
1 as he did, in al- 
] 1 1 which 
a la He m 5 
no promises of huge i for this 
1 r tl as do som f tl er « di- 
¢ promise hat can never be fulfilled 
without baz ipting the State tre iry and 
placing an upportable burden « tax 
tion upon re overtaxed | le « 
Louisiana 
Finally, I appeal to all Louisianians to for- 
get the hatreds and bi ness and animosi- 
ties of the pa al tanding ediy be- 
hind the ablest candidate for governor, march 


forward to the glorious destiny which the 
potentialities and p 
hold for her 





Successful Foreign Relief Demands 
Strength at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November i7, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, the President has called upon 
us to consider two emergencies simul- 
taneously. Hardened as we have become 
to these cries since the advent of the New 
Deal some years ago, the double emer- 
gency is an innovation. We called 
upon to appropriate $597,000,000 for food, 

uel, and the like for France, Austria, and 

Italy, as interim aid to tide those coun- 
tries through the next four and a hal 
months. At the same time we are asked 
to pass legislation to block inflation, re- 
lieve monetary pressure by reducing con- 
sumer credits, to channel the flow of 
scarce goods, and to vote powers to the 
Federal Government to control inven- 
tories, transportation, and even to re- 
establish consumer rationing and price 
ceilings on basic cost-of-living items, 
especially food and rents. In 


« 


are 


other 
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doe at 
4 
-_ 
_— 


controlled 
isting 1t 


v , to provide for a 


Co belie that Congr will 


test the role of whip- 

) b wrath of an in- 
pe l ol the uniore- 

1 in ch find our- 


h is that Conere can- 


i jamental laws of sup- 
( ] I than it can 
1 flow of ocecn tides by 





: % ir prob- 

\ labl ( of our worst 

| 1 d by a 

} da< fu d 

{ ( Cc on¢ 

( 10 hi 1rious 

( f the Govern- 

! ( at crt pur- 

n misrepresenta- 

idm have not been 

( ti ative branch. 

juarely with the 

‘ dep 1d Congr will 
\ ire tl blame 

Ch us ted renewe. of price con- 


{ will certainly encounter bitter op- 


] ion. The American pecple remem- 
ber too cl ly the black markets and 
occasioned by the price-con- 

trol sy m enforced during the wWar 
They have noted that even be- 


zard to 
that 


were lifted in r 
ur, for example, the mere fact 


i » for removal of controls had been 
! it p ible for people to again 
b r They now see, although the 
con ls have been completely removed, 
that pric have not gone up undulwv in 
the « of this commodity because of the 
ih ufiicient sugar in the coun- 
try to meet reasonable need If price 
controls are re .blished, the door will 
be « for the return of the black mar- 
| , and although officia! prices may 
be lower, the American housewife will 
i confronted with empty shelves 

In 4 nr ry ore, 


eS ress Inade a ad rmined ei:fort 





d he } ion to reduce the cost 
of I intial income-tax re- 
cuction, which the majority firmly be- 
l ly 1 start a chain reaction of 
1 costs all along the line. This 

p 1 was blocked by the veto of 
I 1t Truman, who is now calling 
for 1 iced prices, high wages, and bil- 
in loans or gifts abroad all at the 


He h 


given ro intimation 





‘ V ¢ I in his insistence on the 
r i n of high wartime tux rates. 

would seem fundamental that if 
lar ms are expended for buying re- 


yp! for Europe, that our domes- 

; will tend to rise rather than to 

It may well be that our own self-in- 
not t ntion humanitarian rea- 


ons, dic that the starving peoples 


of |] pe I be fed. It does come as 
a shock, however, that such urgent and 
immed » needs have ceveloped, and 


vyhether or not 
made a proper 
Only 
rather unwilling 
voted the funds that the ad- 


one cannot but wonder 
the administration has 
estimate of the present situation. 
a few months ago a 
Congress 


ministration said would he necessary to 


meet this crisis, and already we are told 
that far greater sums are needed this 
winter. Clearly the administration was 
itly in error in its estimate of re- 
ments a few months ago. One won- 

rs how accurate the present estimates 
Ly be. 
The American people have been placed 
n the position of a purchaser who mekes 
cown payment on a car or refrigera- 

rr without knowing what ptice he will 
ntually be expected to pay or how 


~ A OM 


the payments must continue. 

not good business. Our 

ment agencies, although crying 
ly ¢ inst the high costs of livin 


their very method of making pur- 
s, have forced up prices here 

A private buyer who is con- 
witr the necessity of buying 
supplies of some commodity dces 


»t rush into the markets and announce 


if 
home. 
fronted 
large 











the total of the pure! e he is going to 
make if he is a wise businessman. In- 
‘ d, he placcs numerous small orders 
in diiierent merkets a encour: ; his 
agents and brokers to b wherever pos- 





ivancing the price level. 
so with the bureaucrats who run 
Federal busin A ballyhoo is 

n before the wheat, rubber, 
coal, or other commodity is available as 
to the huge quantity the Gcvernment 
will need for shipment abroad or for 
some other governmental purnos The 


inevitable result is sharp advances in the 


without ac 











domestic price and increased cosis to all 
priv: buyers. 

It would m that the most impor- 
tant problem to be ed is to determine 


the full amount of foreicn relief that will 
be nec ary to accomplish, wich reason- 
able certainty, the rehabilitation of the 
areas now threatened by communism 
and then to determine whether or not 
it is within the capacity of our economy 
to meet this need, even though it will 
entail an increase in the costs of living 
at home. If we are able to meet the 
requirements, we must then determine 
whether we are willing to do so and pay 
he heavy cost involved. Unless we are 
pvepared to go through the whole pro- 
gram and it has reasonable prospect of 
s, it is indeed foolhardy to weaken 
our own position at home. As I see it, 
the resistance of the sweep of commu- 
nism with dollars may be successful, anc 
then again it may not. 

There is another approach toward 
maintaining our national security, and 
that is adequate military preparedness, 
It would .eem to be good insurance for 
l o take this problem very seriously and 
to insist on immediate implementation 
of a sound program. We have been 
drawn into many wars in the past, : 
we have never been prepared. Itis more 
than a possibility that if we reverse the 
procedure of the past and are recsonably 
prepared for the worst we may have no 
wars. Unfortunately, today we are not 
adequately prepared, if one can ever be 
in the atomic age. Certainly this is no 
time to procr: on what our policy 
is to be in that regard, whether we 
attempt to buy security abroad or 
whether we do not. 

Two things I feel confident should be 
done. We should prepare our land, sea, 
and air forces so that we have a strong 


succe 


tinat 
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and capable defense, not on paper but j; 
actuality, and at the same time. 
should show the world by our every 
and deed that our greatest desire is 
world peace and that our mil 
strength is assembled primarily for 
purpose. 


For centuries Britain dominated 





seas. Herfi patrolled the oc 
not only pr d the island kin 
from invasion but rved asa d 
influence al er the world. Un 
supremacy of British 1 powel 
dermined by the development of t 


marine and the airplane, a full- 
World War wes not possible unl B 
ain acquiesced or particinated. 
air power has to a large de 
anted sea power as the means by w!] 
arieé! s of travel and fronti ol 
vorld may be safeguarded. Overwhe 
ing air power supplemented, of cou 
| > neck ry ground troops andn ] 
detachments, in the control of a t 
united group of nations, can ma 
th- p of the world r 
veto, or willful action Jf any a 

If the danger to the world and to ou 
free institutions is as great as appears « 
the surface and from the reperts 
statesmen, it would seem that comm 


yardiless of 





sense dictates that this Nation should 
mect its responsibility now. This is t] 
time to establish a strong and ready 
tem of national defense to back un the 
United Nations while that organization 


is in the fo 
this po 


is duri 
conversion and 


rmative period. It 
r period of r< 

ion that the danger is great- 
est. If we act firmly now and make an 
all-out cffort for fair and friendly rela- 
tion with all nations of the world, the 
skies will begin to clear. Such part of 
the taxpayers’ money as may be allocated 
to this program will not be a gamble. 
Surely the peace of the world should be 
bought at any price compatible with 
honor and decency. I! fear that foreign 
gifts and loans, unless backed up by po- 
tential military strength. are a gamble. 
When there is danger of fire, it is not the 
time to let insurance lapse on one’s 
dwelling. Unpleasant as the reality is, 
it seems necessary that whacever the 
solution may be for foreign aid, we 
should put our armed forces in a position 
of immediate readiness. 

In every war in the past, the fighting 
strength of our Nation has been drawn 
primarily from civilian ccmponents of 
the armed forces. In a nation, such as 
ours, a large standing force of profes- 
sionals is neither economical nor in ac- 
cordance with our national traditions. 
Our citizens would be loathe to see such 
a development. The alternative, there- 
fore, is to give every consideration and 
encouragement to the practical develop- 
ment of our National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserves. These elements, so im- 
poitant in time of war, are usually neg- 
lected in time of peace. It is tu the inter- 
est of us all to encourage and contribute 
our personal efforts to the establishment 
of these forces on a sound and efficient 
basis immediately. The country is rich 
at the moment in millions of fine war- 
trained veterans and they should be 
helped and encouraged in the present 
task of molding these reserves into an 
effective force. They should be sorted 


rehabilitat 


























i assigned to units without more de- 
A reasonable proportion of these 
anizations should be called to active 
ining this coming year before the in- 
duals that would comprise them 
rusted into obsolescence. At the 
ment we are either losing track of 
veterans that are physically fit and 
dy, or they are tucked away in paper 
inizations or composite groups that 
unt to little more than a not-too-ac- 
te mailing list. 

For a number of years before World 

r II, I commanded an Infantry Regi- 

it of Reserves. The plan in those 

: called for the regiment to be able 

take the field 6 months after D-day. 

this age of rockets, radar, and bomb- 

that fly at speeds approaching 600 

miles per hour, with cruising ranges of 

rly half the circumference of the 

rid. the time of readiness for Reserves 
uld be before D-day, not after. 

We should also decide without further 

y, the question of whether or not we 

» to have compulsory peacetime mili- 

ry training. How otherwise can our 

nners work out a long-time program. 
But let us remember that, if we adopt 
uch a plan, it will not suffice unless fol- 

ed through to the point of organizing 
he trainees into Reserves of which a suf- 

nt number are fully equipped and 
ready for immediate action. 

Our foreign-aid program will have a 
much better chance of succeeding if 
backed up by military strength that is 
immediate as well as potential. So will 
the United Nations. Under such circum- 
stances our patience will not be miscon- 
strued into playing for time. If we are 
prepared and powerful at home, we can 
be more tolerant and less aggressive 
abroad. 





Now, You Tell Us, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Sun of November 14, 1947: 


NOW, YOU TELL US, MR, PRESIDENT 


On Monday next, at the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Congress will meet 
in special session. Custom requires of the 
President that he shall then submit a mes- 
sage explaining the purposes of that extraor- 
dinary convocation. 

We should like, with all respect to his 

h office, to inform him that the country 

fed to its teeth with blah and blarney 
and buncombe. We should like to tell him 
that we are now looking for facts and for 
dependable information. Above all, we 
should like to apprise him of the incon- 
vertible fact that a vast number of his in- 
formed fellow citizens expect from him at 
this time a compact and comprehensive state- 
ment about whither the Nation is drifting 
and about what it may expect when it gets 
there. , 

Fifteen long years of bombastic rhetoric 
have made our people utterly sick and tired of 
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rhetoric. We want only the cold, hard 
questionable truth 
To put it anc 


un- 


t ther way, a steady diet of un- 
digested and indigestible rep rts has afflicted 
us all with an intellectual stomach 
These reports have been so 
President’s own accounts of them 
isfactory, as to give rise to a lively suspicion 
that Mr. Truman has not himself thoroughly 
studied or understood them, but has ratler 
accepted them in their predigested form as 
prepared for his personal use by advisers 
whose competency often has been open to 
question 

We have had the so-called Anderson Report 
(by a Cabinet Committee on Food Problems) 
made public on September 26, when the 
Citizens Food Committee was appointed. 

We have had the so- “alled Krug Repo 
world needs and United States 


ache 
numerous, the 


£0 unsat- 












ton 
capacities, 


made public on October 19 

We have had the so-called Nourse Report 
(by the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers) published on November 9 


Other reports submitted to Mr. Truman or: 
to C ess have been the Wedemeyer Re- 
port on China (for some mysterious reason 
never made public); the Additional Report of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, Congress of 
the United States; the report of the Emer- 
gency Economic Commission for Europe; the 
report on the Luckman operation; and, now 
at least, the voluminous Harriman Report. 

Out of this accumulation rises, as the 
genie in an ancient tale arose from a bottle, 
& monstrous impression that instead of oper- 
ating under some clear and integrated pro- 
gram, the administration at Washington has 
been groping through mists of shadowy rec- 
ommendations 





presented by persons who 
were not sure of what they were talking 
about, and who rarely agreed among them- 


who had neither final authority nor 
intermediate power of collective per- 
suasion 

Yet the country is calling for a clear and 
authoritative statement on foreign policy and 
@ convincing affirmation telling what the do- 
mestic policies of the administration really 
are 

The time has come 


seives 


any 


for President Truman 
to submit a factual statement on what his 
administration has done, and proposes to 
do, especially with respect to the coordina- 
tion of European aid (under the Marshall 
plan) and on the granting of at least a meas- 
ure of relief from the intolerable burdens of 
inflation and taxation under which the 
people of the United States are now groaning. 

The general public has been patient with 
discussion, debate, and prolixity at Washing- 
ton to a point at which patience has ceased 
to be a virtue. It is thoroughly disgusted 
with the multiplicity of what seem to be 
undercover maneuvers bearing upon the 
Presidential campaign of 1948. 

Public attention has centered upon an 
amazing build-up designed to bring our peo- 
ple to a plunge into additional billions of 
dollars for the relief of Europe. But we do 
not know, because the administration has 
never told us, to what extent, or to what end, 
this dive will submerge us, our children, and 
our children’s children unto remote gen- 
erations. We cannot even obtain precise in- 

r 








formation about what we are now shipping 
abroad or on the probable effects of those 
shipments upon our domestic cost of living 

Bureaucrats toss off suggestions of mil- 
lions, even billions, as a grindstone throws 


zr blade 


off water under a el But the 
American people are beginning to ask what 
are the axes which are thus being whetted. 
If the President and his fuzzy-minded ad- 





c 
cess is going to con- 


they utterly misinterpret 


visers think that this pr 

tinue indefinitely 

the present ground swell of public sentiment 
The President and his executive depart- 

ments alone are in position to coordinate the 

conflicting data of innumerable unsynchro- 

nized departmental re] But he and h 
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advisers seem reluctant to impart such infor- 
mation as the planners may have To <« 
a single example, we have yet to receive f \ 
the White House a clear statement about 


reckless and ill-timed buying for export } 








governmental agencies. We do Know that the 
Government bought 19,000,000 bushels f 
wheat on one day and that, as a ult, the 
price of wheat advanced a dollar a bushel 
Then the President set up the Luckman com- 
mittee 

This country is glad to help t 
sufiering of others, but : ! hin 
which our people would like to } w is how 
we are going to finance aid to Europe to the 
tune of twenty billions without further 
boosting our own cost of livir How wil 
this affect taxes Why do we 1 propose to 
tap the $15,000,000.000 already held in t! 
United States in gold reserves and invest- 
ments by nationals of the very untries we 


expect to hel] Are we to continue to ad- 
vance political subsidies for t I e of 
holding up domestic prices until after the 
votes have been counted next yea Shall 
we waste additional billions to be squandered 
in Europe's bl markets? 


We respectfully suggest to the President 
that before he submits t me . Con- 
I he give serious thought to the hunger 
f our American people for the truth and for 


Housing Problem in Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr 
Speaker, last week I requested the legis- 
lative counsel to prepare a bill that would 
prevent the Administrator of Housing 
and Home Financing from disposing of 
the so-called Lanham Act permanant 
housing in areas where the housing 
shortage is acute Due to the rush of 
committee work, the legislative counsel 
could not have the bill prepared for in- 
troduction today. It will, therefore, be 
introduced at a later date. 

During the recent congressional recess, 
I had numerous conferences with mem- 
bers of the local housing autho: 
throughout Connecticut. Last month 
Mr. Raymond Foley, Administrator of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, is- 
sued a new regulation, known : 
Regulation No. 1, which sets forth 
procedure to be followed in the di 
of Lanham Act housing. If this regula- 
tion is put into effect, hundreds of fam- 
ilies now residing in these I ham Act 
projects will be subject to possible evic- 


ties 


tion upon 90 days’ notic« 

Mr. Foley contends that his new regu- 
lation carries out the intent of Congr 
He determines this intent from language 
found in the Wolcott bill which 1; 


the House late last spring. Th 


ever, did not secure the approval oi t 
Senate. 

The only law on the subject of d l 
of Lanham Act housing is the Lanham 
Act itself Under the Lan! ct t 
Administrator is supposed to disp of 
the housing as expeditiously as possible 
and in the public interest llowing t 


end of the war emergency. No one can 
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successfully contend that it is in the pub- 
lic interest to dispose of these projects 
at a time when thousands of families are 
trving to secure rentals in any of these 
pro} ct 

On October 22, 1947, Iattended a meet- 
ing in Hartford, Conn., at which there 


were present 42 representatives of hous- 
and local disposition com- 
in the State 


ing authoritie 


mitt of 12 municipalities 

of Conn icut. In these 12 municipali- 
ti there are 3,807 units of permanent 
war housing, all of which are fully oc- 
cupied, and there are on file with the 


respective housing authorities 11,760 ap- 
I shall insert as part of my remarks a 
resolution adopted at this meeting, 
which contains the thoughts of Connec- 
idents who have lived with this 
housing problem for the past few years. 
I am also including a copy of a letter ad- 
dr d to Mr. Raymond Foley, Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nence Agency, written by Mr. George T. 
Holbrook who acted as chairman of the 
Hartford meeting to which I have re- 
ferred. 

To the thousands of families involved, 
this is just as an emergency as that 
of providing relief for Europe. I hope it 
will be possible during this special ses- 
sion for the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to report out legislation 





t T7f r 
ticu re 


erea 


housing at this time. 

It is well to bear in mind that no sub- 
sidies are involved in this type of hous- 
ing. In most cases the projects are more 
than self-supporting and the local com- 
munities receive adequate funds in lieu 
of taxes. 

Every member of the Connecticut 
House delegation, supported by Senator 
RAYMOND BE. BaLtpwIn of Connecticut and 
Governor James L. McConaughy, have 
urged Mr. Foley to hold up the sale of 
the housing units to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The resolution and letter follow: 

At a meeting held at the Heublin Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn., October 22, 1947, at which 
were present 42 representatives of housing 
authorities and local disposition commit- 
tees of 12 municipalities in the State of 
Connecticut, it was unanimously resolved, 
Ww! aid municipalities there are 
3,807 units of permanent war housing, all 
of which are fully occupied; and 

‘Whereas the seriousness of the shortage of 
rental housing is evidenced by 11,760 appli- 
cations on file with the respective housing 
authorities, as follows: 


Number 


Housing authority | oe - of appli- 
~~ | eants 

Rristol : | ea | 151 
] Hartford | 650 805 
Glastonbury | 200 319 
H ON oat asthe kita nhamataiet £02 4, 200 
h ( te “00 428 
New Britain : i | £00 1, 500 
New Haven ial | £00 500 
Stratford 400 795 
Waterbury te peat 500 850 
West Hartford ‘a _ =I 1, 800 
Wethersfield ‘ 130 252 
Rocky Hill (Wethersfield) _..--- 25 | 160 
Toul... scceodecachs. ae | 1,700 





Whereas any sales at the present time will 
result in the eviction of a large majority of 


tenants, which will complicate an already 
desperate situation in such 12 communities: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, 42 representatives of 
housing authorities and disposition commit- 
tees of the following municipalities in the 
State of Connecticut, embracing Bristol, East 
Hartford, Glastonbury, Hartford, Manchester, 
New Britain, New Haven, Rocky Hill, Strat- 
ford, Waterbury, West Hartford, and Wethers- 
field, hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact necessary legislation 
to postpone the sale of all Lanham Act war- 
housing properties in the afore-mentioned 
municipalities until the present acute and 
critical housing shortage has been abated; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the Connecticut delegation 
in Congress, Gov. James McConaughy, and 
Hcusing and Home Finance Administrator 
Raymond Foley.” 

HousInG AUTHORITY, 
TOWN OF WETHERSFIELD 
Wethersfield, Conn., November 6, 1947. 
RAYMOND FOLEY, 
Adininistrator, Housing and Home 
Financing, Washington, D. C. 

Deir Sin: This letter is written as chair- 
man of a committee of representatives of 12 
communities in Connecticut in which war 
housing was built and hence are interested in 
disposition. 

Attached hereto is a resolution and peti- 
tion passed at a meeting held on October 22. 
At that meeting were present three Congres 
men, together with representatives of the 
Governor and Senator BAupWwIn. 

It was also desired by the committee that 
I write you concerning this situation. 

The petition hes been deliberately worded 
to limit action to the 12 communities named. 
The committee feels that local determina- 
tion as to dispcsition is of paramount im- 
portance. It feels that any community that 
desires war housing sold at this time should 
have that privilege, but in respect to the 12 
communities, that the sale of such prop- 

rty at this time is a grave error and will 
result in very serious community problems, 

Public regulation No. 1 changes the pri- 
ority of purchasers in event of sale, giving 
veterans generally preference over tenants 
who are not veterans. As a large majority 
of tenants are nonveterans, sale will result 
in the eviction of such tenants. Housing 
conditions in these communities are such 
that they will be unable to find housing 
there, and the situation in Connecticut fen- 
erally is such that no housing is available 
elsewhere. You will in effect put a great 
many hundreds of men, women, children and 
babies on the street with no shelter whatso- 
ever, and with winter approaching you will 
create a condition which we bkelieve will be 
without parallel in this country. 

The housing shortage in Connecticut is 
greater than at any time during the war. 
During the war a great many temporary units 
were built but were not occupied because 
war workers refused to live in them. Some 
of these were torn down, but the majority 
are still here. Every one of these units is 
now cccupied, and there is a large waiting 
list of veterans who are willing to move in 
at any time. It is to be remembered that 
these units are substandard and ones in 
which war workers refused to live, and hence 
is a very good example of the acute shortage 
of housing now existing throughout the 
State. 

The vast majority of the veteran tenants 
in war housing are unable or unwilling to 
buy. A great many veterans are occupying 
units which will be altogether too small to 
meet their needs when their families in- 
crease, and, hence, be a very poor investment. 
Indeed, the addition of children to some of 
the families makes a condition now unsatis- 
factory and which will be entirely bad before 
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very long. Practically all of the veterans \ 
have to avail themselves of their GI | 
privileges in order to buy. A great many 
such veterans are contemplating going j 
business for themselves after obtai 
training and experience in the work t ti 
are now doing, and, hence, are unwilling to 
use up their credit in buying a house, hi 

they will need it when they go out int 
business world for themselves. Hence 
same condition exists as to veteran ten 
xeing dispossessed as is a case of nonvet- 
erans. If you go through with the sales you 
will force some of these veterans to buy in 
sheer desperation, which will result in build- 
ing up a large volume of opinion adverse to 
Federal housing generally. 

Should the last order be rescinded and the 
former order giving priority to present ten- 
ants be reinstated it is probable that there 
would be somewhat less disruption resi 
from sales, but in our opinion that is not 
the proper procedure. We feel that no action 
should be taken to sell war housing at this 
time. However, if it is sold we feel that 
before doing so you owe the duty to each 
local community to consult with it as to the 
sale, due to the change in priority, in order 
to get the best possible advice as to disnosi- 
tion, and your failure to do so will be a viola- 
tion of the promises made many times to the 
communities to the effect that they will be 
consulted. We feel that the change in the 
order as to sale was made without consulta- 
tion, and hence you should again confer with 
the communities before taking definite 
action 

It has been intimated that your action in 
proceeding with sale of war housing is he- 
cause Congress has indicated its desire that 
such should be done, and have apparently 
based this upon the provisions of the Wol- 
cott bill. Frankly, this seems strange to us, 
since the Wolcott bill has not passed the 
Senate, and, hence, we feel cannot be deemed 
an expression of the wishes of Congress. It 
is urged that you get from Congress a much 
more definite expression of its desires than 
appear to exist at present before proceeding 
further. 

Most of the 12 communities are now en- 
gaged in consideration of building under the 
Connecticut State Act passed during the 
last session and which permits construction 
of housing for veterans. The work involved 
is very considerable and is taking up a great 
deal of time. Because of that fact the local 
housing authorities and disposition com- 
mittees cannot give too much time to an 
over-all consideration of disposition of war 
housing. It is the desire of the committee 
to consider disposition generally and to sug- 
gest general procedures which will meet local 
conditions with minor variations where nec- 
essary for a particular community and which 
we feel will be of considerable benefit to you. 
We feel that it is absolutely essential that 
disposition be orderly, so that there will 
not be disruption in the smaller communi- 
ties which is bound to result through whole- 
sale dumping of housing on the market. We 
are not in a position to discuss this phase 
of the question at this time but will give 
you the benefit of our work as soon as it 
is accomplished. We are sorry that there 
will have to be some delay, but can assure 
you that it is because of conditions beyond 
our control. 

It may be that the conditions in Con- 
necticut as to housing are much worse 
than in other parts of the country. We can- 
not help but feel that the true facts of the 
situation here have not been presented to 
you, or have been presented in a form which 
did not bring fully into focus the condition 
with which we are faced. When the Wolcott 
bill was under consideration by Congress, 
Public Housing felt that it should be de- 
feated because it did not show sufficient 
knowledge of housing conditions. As a re- 
sult of suggestions from Public Housing, a 
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egation of tenants and citizens of Con- 

cut appeared in protest of that bill. A 
d many of the people who made the s 
ice of appearing have definitely expressed 

that they have been double- 
Public Housing, because of the 

ang priority of sale and because you 
yppear to be forcing sale of war housing 

“time when it will cause extreme distress 

) the people involved, as well as to the com- 

unitv in which it is located The tenants 
whether veterans or not, their families and 
friends in the communities and elsewhere 

re up in arms over the sales. In fact, it is 

‘t exaggeration to say that they are becom- 
ng enraged. A result is that your action 

pbuilding up the mass of opinion adverse 
to Federal housing generally and includes 

very phase of your activities. It is my opin- 

n that you are causing the creation of a 

roup of people who will actively oppose any 
efforts of your agency and may well be a group 

hose opposition will make that which you 
have heretofore encountered seem very mild 
by comparison. 

We are fully appreciative of the fact that 
you have the duty of complying with the 
laws under which you operate, and that you 
have the further duty of trying to follow the 
express desires of Congress, whether former- 
ly enacted into a law or not. However, we 
also feel that unless directed specifically to 
do something that will result in harm to the 
community involved, you should interpret 
your duties insofar as you can to meet the 
desires of the community, and should give 
each community the opportunity to be 
heard, and to appeal to Congress if that is 
their only remedy, awaiting the reaction of 
Congress to such appeal before taking any 
drastic action such as you are doing. 

Again I want to emphasize that we feel 
that sale should occur in any community 
where it desires sales, and a delay should 
occur only at the request of the community 
involved. We feel that each community 
should be informed of the proposed action 
and given a reasonable opportunity to ex- 
press an opinion before sale actually takes 
place, and thei. only if the community con- 
sents to the sale. 

We are requesting an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Gamble committee, the re- 
quest being made through Senator BaLDWIN 
at his suggestion. I feel sure that the com- 
munities will want to be represented in any 
hearing that may take place 

As suggested above, we want the con- 
tinued opportunity of presenting at least 
general plans for disposition. In the larger 
cities the problem of war housing occupies 
but a small portion of the time of the Hous- 
ing Authority and its staff, their interest 
being centered in slum clearance and similar 
projects. Hence those authorities will be 
glad to be relieved from duties respecting 
war housing. Nevertheless, as you will see 
from the petition, the cities of New Haven 
and Hartford feel that sales at this time will 
create problems in those cities so serious 
that disposition should be delayed. 

The commissioners of housing authori- 
ties in smaller communities undertook the 
work involved as a small contribution to the 
war effort. The time spent by the commis- 
sioners has been considerable and practically 
all of us would be delighted to be relieved 
of such obligations, except for the present 
housing conditions. We feel that our duty 
to the veterans and community is greater 
now than at any time in the past. Con- 
tinuation of war housing in status quo, 
until the present desperate situation ends, 
will be a contribution of something, far too 
little, to the boys who served us. The smaller 
communities want their war housing sold 
at the proper time and under proper pro- 
cedure. These communities do not desire 
continuation of war housing any longer than 
needed. However, the time and manner of 
importance because of the 


ac- 


e opinion 
rossed by 


sale is of utmost 
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you hold in abeyance all action looki: 
toward any sales g them. We stand 


possible assistance 


ffectin 
ready to give you every 
We feel that you have the right and power 


LO Stop the sale nousing in any com- 
munity which protests, certainly until you 
1ave made an investigation, and hence the 


responsibility for failure to do so rests solely 
wtih you and will be in violation of th 
promises of your predecessors in office. If you 
are unable to agre with tha ] 
we respectfully request that opportunity be 
given to appeal to Congress for appropriate 
lief before sales take 
Respectfully yours 
GeorcE T. HOLBROOK 
Cha a 


conciusi 








Vitnesses’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN McDOWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following communica- 
tion published in the Washington Post 
of November 14, 1947: 


WITNESSES’ RIGHTS 


A COMMUNICATION 

I have read with much interest your N: 
vember 5 editorial, Speaking of Americanism 
This editorial is in line with many other 
comments which you have published with re- 
gard to the activities of the Thomas Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. In spite 
of many conciliatory phrases in your articles 
and an evident willingness on your part to 
compromise to a certain extent on these 
issues, it remains true that your views, as 
expressed on this subject, are based on what 
I can only regard as fundamental misconcep- 
tions. 

The most plausible argument in defense of 
the recalcitrant attitude of sonre of the per- 
sons summoned before the Thomas commit- 
tee is that they were in substance being 
asked to incriminate themselves in viola- 
tion of their constitutional rights and im 
munities in that regard. The main objec- 
tions were raised over the simple question 
addressed to several of these reluctant wit- 
nesses, ‘Are you a Communist?” 

Now committees of either branch of Con- 
gress, duly empowered to make investi 
tions, have the clear legal authority to su 
mon witnesses, and in general at least to re- 
quire truthful answers to questions relevant 
to the authorized investigation. These com 
mittees, like the courts, must respect the p: 
vision of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which requires that “No person 
* * * shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself.” But 
the key to the true meaning of this provision 


in the fifth amendment is to be found in the 









phrase “in j imin l case 


shall be ¢ 


AALS3 


As has been stated by the Supreme Cow 


in a leadin ise rhe object of the amend 
nent is t } . , t no ol 
mpelled to give testimony v 
may him to prosecution for crime 
It is not declared that he may not be con 
pelled to testify to facts which mav 


expose 


Mis reputation for probity or even tend to di 


ace him; Dut the line is drawn ; ti 
that may expose him to prosecutik Ha 
v. Henkel, 201 U.S. 43, at p. 66.) 

It is not a crime under the laws of t! 
United States for any person to hold belie 
in accordance with the tenets of communis! 


Neither is it a crime under the laws of the 
€ 





United States for any person to be a men 
ber of the Communist Party Neither is it 
crime under the laws of California or of a1 


other State to hold such belief 


membership 


; or such part 
Therefore, the inquiry before 
the Thomas committee as to such be lief 
such membership is not, as a matter of pla 
common sense 
legal reason 
iny person 


or aS a matter of technic 


an instance of 





compe l It 
testimony Which m 
expose him to prosecution for crime.” 
The fifth amendment does not protect v 

nesses either in judicial courts 
gressional committees from inquiries that 
“pry into their private affairs,” or tend to em- 
barrass them or disgrace them thoroughly i 





to give 


before cor 


the opinions of others, or even that expos¢ 
actual criminality in cases where such crim- 
inality is no longer punishable legally 


in the case of crimes that have been effective- 
ly pardoned, or which have been outlawed 
by the statutes of limitations As the Su- 
preme Court stated in Hale against Henke 
the line is drawn at testimony that may ex 
pose him to prosecution.’ 

A moment's reflection ought to convince 
anyone that perties in legal actions (and 
witnesses w’.o are not parties and who have 
no present interest to be served by the liti 
gation) are constantly called Upon to give 
testimony about shady transactions, uneth 
ical and unconscientious dealings on the 
own part, breaches of contract occurrin 
w.thout any moral excuse, negligence more 
or less gross and ridiculous, all of which ma 
lead to substantial or even ruinous legal lia- 
bility to make reparation or to pay damage 

And as to compulsory inquiries by govern- 
mental bodies, the briefest reflection about 
our tax system, or about investigations by tl 
Federal Trade Commission, or the National! 
Labor Relations Board, should demonstrat¢ 
to one that there is no general immunity i: 
favor of persons who feel that their “private 
affairs” are being pried into or who point out 
that the questions may greatly 
and truly disgrace them 

Your editorial takes the view that the 
Thomas committee's method “has the effect 
of denying rights which are implicit in ou 
constitutional philosophy.” Bu 
tutional philosophy is based on a balan 
of interests as between governmental pows 
and private right or immunity. The legi 
tive power given to Congr is extreme 
important and it is better that legisiat 
should be based on inf 


embarra 


our const? 


mation rather 


dertaken in ignorance of actual situation 
This implies that Congress and its commit- 
tees have the right and duty to use cor 
pulsory methods to secure appropriates 
formation This conclusion has been s« 


eral times emphatically supported by Su 
preme Court decisions ior exam} 
McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. 8. 135) 
Chapman (166. U.S. 661); Jurney v. McCra 
en (294 U. S. 125).) 

The recognition of the appropriate 
these inquiries is certainly a par f our « 
stitutional philosophy, and indeed 1 
marily to render impregnable selk - 


{pee 


vidual legal immunitie hov - 
but rather, as the preamble tot titu- 
tion itself states, “in order t form aI 


perfect Union, establi 


mestic tran 











defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty” for all the 


lo determine accurately what measures 
will adequately insure domestic tranquillity 


or provide for the common defense, the 
Houses of Congress must make many choices, 
among alternative possible courses of action. 


It seems obvious that it will be better to 
have these choices founded on concrete in- 
formation rather than guesswork. Since the 
function of Congress will often be to ward 
off dangers that menace our domestic tran- 
quillity or that threaten to deprive us of the 


blessings of liberty (that is, of the benefits 
of our present liberties), these inquiries of 
Congress and its committees may frequently 


be addressed to minority groups and crusad- 
ers, who are thought by Members of Con- 
ress to be potentially dangerous. 

The dominant purpose and the characteris- 
tic effect of these inquiries and investigations 
are to obtain helpful information. The ef- 
fect on individual witnessés is one of the in- 
conveniences of living in a highly organized 
society 

Obviously, some tribunal, rather than the 
recalcitrant individual, must be the ultimate 
judge of the propriety of the questions asked. 

Primarily this tribunal would seem to be 
the House of Congress itself that authorized 
the investigation. And in a practical sense 
the ruling of the investigating committee 
may be controlling. But in the present in- 
stance the relevancy and propriety of the 
questions about Communist Party member- 
ship and Communist beliefs seem to me to be 
hardly debatable from a logical point of view, 
whatever tribumal is called upon to decide 
the issue. It is not a question really of rele- 
vancy or of limitations on the legislative 
power of Congress in the premises, but rather 
of alleged immunities of the individual as 

ainst the power of the Government of the 
United States, acting in a preliminary way 
to safeguard by adequate factual investiga- 
tions the great interests committed to it. 

But how is the scope of these individual 
immunities to be determined? We must in- 
deed draw a line of demarcation between 
governmental power and private rights in 
this field as in many other fields. But in 
relation to this particular problem of com- 
pulsory testimony, the Constitution has it- 
self drawn the line, and has used the crim- 
inal case concept as the basis and the limit 
of the constitutional immunity. 

The line thus drawn is not essentially 
technical, but practical and popular. The 
line of demarcation has been drawn so as to 
balance the needs of practical government, 
based on massive democratic forces, against 
the claims of the individual. To extend the 
immunity of the fifth amendment beyond 
that conception would not be to carry out 
the spirit of the Constitution as against 
the letter, but would be to upset the balance 
between great conflicting needs which the 
letter of the Constitution was intended to 
reconcile. 

The true philosophy of the Constitution 
is to be found in what the fifth amendment 
does not say, as well as in what it does say. 
The specification of certain cases of immu- 
nity from testimonial compulsion implies 
that that immunity does not attach in other 
situations. Obviously, the literal provisions 
of the Constitution must all be taken into 
account, and not merely one set of them. 
But it is equally true that our reasoning 
about the philosophy of the Constitution, 
the spirit of the Constitution, and the gen- 
eral purposes of the system must be based 
on all the provisions handed down to us, and 
not merely on certain selected passages. 

CHARLES S. COLLIER, 
Professor of Law, 
George Washington University. 
WASHINGTON. 


Address Before Convention of Americans 
for Democratic Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECCRD, I wish to include a speech made 
by me before the Indiana-Ohio regional 
convention of the organization, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

This speech was made last Saturday 
afternoon at Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio: 

I am thankful for this opportunity to 
speak to the delegates attending this Ohio- 
Indiana regional convention of students for 
democratic action, It is especially gratifying 
to know that this convention is being held 
at Wilberforce University, one of America’s 
great educational institutions that has done 
so much for the youth of the country. 

The officers and members of your organ- 
ization are to be congratulated for the serv- 
ice which you are rendering in educating and 
informing the youth of America on the im- 
portant problems confronting our Govern- 
ment, both from a domestic and interna- 
tional standpoint. 

Two world wars have been fought within 
the lifetime of the older people now living. 
After World War I, we experienced gigantic 
reconstruction problems, At that time, nu- 
merous mistakes were made by our national 
and international leaders in trying to solve 
those great problems. We are at present in- 
volved in the solution of more gigantic 
problems, caused by the aftermath of a far 
more devastating conflict than we endured 
30 years ago. It is highly important that the 
American people should not make the same 
mistakes which we made after World War I. 
In order to avoid these pitfalls, the Congress 
and the leaders of your Government need the 
advice and guidance of organizations such as 
yours and other groups throughout the 
country, both collectively and individually. 
Your elected leaders will always readily re- 
spond to public opinion in the solution of 
these governmental problems. 

For over 5 years the economy of the world 
was torn asunder by the greatest war in all 
history. This economy cannot be returned 
to normalcy in a few months or a few years. 
It will take time, work, solemn thought and 
sound judgment on the part of your national 
and world leaders to bring us successfully 
through this trying period. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Millions of Americans are more interested 
in an immediate lowering of the high cost 
of living than any other problem. The re- 
sponsibility for the present high prices can 
be directly placed on the doorstep of World 
War II. 

Since Pearl Harbor our Nation’s leaders 
have had the responsibility of controlling 
our economy through emergency regulations, 
until we can again attain a normal peace- 
time production. When the Japs made their 
malicious attack in 1941 our President and 
Congress immediately inaugurated artificial 
controls in order to carry us through the 
hazardous wartime period. These emergency 
regulations kept down the cost of living toa 
remarkable degree for over 5 years, in spite 
of inflationary pressures from selfish inter- 
ests and politicians. It is estimated that 
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price controls during that period saved th. 
America» consumer over $8,000,000,000. 

Immediately after VJ-day, lobbyists anq 
profiteering groups converged on Washingt 
to pressure Congress and spread propaganda 
throughout the country that price contr 
must not be extended. 

We have discovered, to our sorrow, th 
the termination of the shooting war did not 
restore our economy to peacetime operation 

It is the duty cf the American people to 
devote some sound thinking to our economic 
danger and not blindly follow self-seeking 
interests for the solution to their problems 
Had the people throughout the count 
realized this a year ago last June they would 
not have allowed the Congress to sabotage 
price control and launch us into this mael- 
strom of inflationary high prices. Artificial 
controls kept the cost of living down suc- 
cessfully during the war, and they should 
have been continued until we recovered from 
the war upheaval. 

Today we hear and read statements from 
radio commentators and some newspapers 
blasting forth false propaganda on who is 
responsible for high prices, The consuming 
public is more concerned with legislative 
remedies which will bring the cost of living 
back to normal. The American people well 
recollect the full-page advertisements which 
were placed in the newspapers throughout 
the country 18 months ago, urging Congress 
to “eliminate price controls, all price con- 
trols, including those on food, and produc- 
tion on all the things we need will step up 
fast. Prices will quickly adjust themselves 
to reasonable levels.” If you have forgotten 
those advertisements of 18 months ago, and 
the people responsible for them, go to your 
local newspaper and ask to see their files. 

President Truman has on several occasions 
asked this Eightieth Congress to take con- 
structive steps against inflation and to cur- 
tail monopolistic profits, but without result 
It is my earnest hope that when the leader- 
ship and Members of this Eightieth Con- 
gress return to Washington for the special 
session next Monday they will realize that 
the rising cost of living threatens our whole 
economy and the peace of the world. 

Congressional Members should visit homes 
in industrial and metropolitan areas where 
the heads of some families are trying to feed 
from 5 to 10 people on 92-cent butter, dollar 
pork chops, 80-cent eggs, 20-cent milk, 14- 
cent bread, and other necessities relatively 
high, 1 hope our legislators will be convinced 
that veterans, who are selling their war 
bonds to buy the above necessities, cannot 
go on doing this forever. 

It is astounding to learn that many indus- 
tries right now in the middle of great pros- 
perity are hedging against overproduction 
and curtailing output. Too many manufac- 
turers think prosperity rests on a planned 
scarcity as a means of sustaining prices rather 
than on expanded demand caused by cutting 
prices. Can it be that certain monopolies are 
desirous of feathering their own bed so that 
they can rest comfortably in a depression 
that will be sure to come if this “boom and 
bust” economy is not curtailed? 

The farmers of the Midwest should be par- 
ticularly aroused over a repetition of their 
experience after World WarI. They can easily 
detect the same legislative tendency that gave 
them the lean, poverty-stricken years during 
the 1920’s and led them into the dark de- 
pression of the early 1930's. It was the crip- 
pling of the consuming purchasing power of 
that period that brought 12-cent corn and 
30-cent wheat with its accompanying fore- 
closures and lack of prosperity. When the 
industrial workers cannot purchase the farm- 
ers’ products in abundance agriculture will 
start into an economic tailspin. The propa- 
ganda machine of the special-interest group 
has succeeded in driving a wedge between the 
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include the following editorial from the 
San Marino (Calif.) Tribune of October 
30, 1947: 


THE PEOPLE'S MANDATE AND THE CONVENING 
OF CONGRESS 

American pe ple are about to witness, 
g of the next session of 
I Eightieth Congress, assembling at the 
President's call on November 17, the opening 
act of a national drama, titled “The Peo- 
ple Mandate,” of which the first session 

ed the prologue only. The number of 
the audience, the Amer- 
in people—who decreed the writing of the 
t November 5—will evince during 
1e performance, what will be their verdict 
nd status at final curtain fall, all hinge 
I V ulnely representative of the 
iudience, with what conviction to reestab- 
iintain American standards, the 
Senators and Representatives, have 








learned and will act their parts. 
rhe crisis, now and for long past menacing 
the Nation, is an all-inclusive crisis, of which 


the President's two-way crisis of soaring 


prices at home, and demands upon American 
resources from abroad, is but a part, an 
aspect, a verse in a whole chapter. This all- 
€ ‘cling crisis, impending, very real, has to 
do with American fiscal and economic stabil- 
ity, and implies our very survival. 

Let the forthcoming Congress, then, meet 
this all-inclusive crisis head-on—while there 


is yet time—by making its chief aim and pur- 
pose the reestablishment and maintenance of 
I tial and economic soundness, 
I ress proceed, instanter, so to do, 
with conviction, and without reservation, 
c 
} 
I 
i 





cation, backing and filling, playing 
tics, election campaign planning, or com- 


se with bureaucracy—bureaucracy, 
tself largely blameworthy for the present, 
over-all crisis, which it fosters and seeks to 
perpetuate. Compromise is intolerable when 
the safe stability, the very endurance, of 


the United States of America is at stake. 
The issue is joined—the People versus Bu- 
reaucracy. 

There can be no mere treatment of symp- 
toms if a permanent cure of this Nation's 
complication of ailments is to be brought 
about Treatment must reach and attack the 
cause, not the symptoms. 

ro this end let the Congress desist from 
feeding the people palliatives and resort to 
the one indicated, specific remedy, fiscal and 
economic restoration. Let the Congress set 
its foot upon Government extravagance, in- 
ordinate spendings, deficit financing, and 
waste of both money and resources; let it 
fearlessly relegate bureaucracy to—the street; 
root out communism, and every vestige of it, 
from public office; stabilize the currency; cut 
down presently confiscatory taxes; take gov- 
ernment out of business and stop its traffick- 
ing in food and commodities, thus opening 
the way for incentive, initiative, capital, to 
find their way into industry and trade, under 
American free enterprise; and with savings 
and gains thus brought about, reduce the 
national debt. 

Anything less than this will not suffice. 
Anything less will be but a travesty on the 
people’s mandate. Anything less will make 
of all other acts and doings of Congress, and 
of the Congress itself, a sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

rhe action herein urged need in no way 
militate against nor interfere with helping 
Europe's starving people through the coming 
winter. Congress can act speedily to provide 
food for immediate needs, leaving any long- 
range program—within our resources and 
Europe's willingness to help itself—for con- 
sideration with congressionally ascertained 
facts as a foundation. 

California's irrational, confusing system of 
entering candidates’ names on the ballot so 
that voters of all faiths may be corralled, 
has been getting an overdue and highly de- 





served drubbing from some of the State's 
political leaders. 

Chairman John Barcome, of Los Angeles 
Cour Republican central committee, re- 
cently warned fellow Republican chairmen 
that stability of the two-party system is be- 
ing jeopardized by this overlapping, leading 
to a personalized government which in most 
respects is as evil as anything ever produced 
under a system of boss rule. Candidates 
make personal appeals for election, and no 
appeal whatever upon party principles. They 
are trying to be all things to all men. 

Chairman Hanley, of the San Francisco 
Republican county committee, has been try- 
ing for several years past to get the obnox- 
ious cross-filing law repealed. Lt. Gov. 
Goodwin Knight has declared against 
the practice and pledged himself to back 
any campaign to do away with it. 

The wonder is that this cross-filing law, 
fittingly named because it works to such 
cross-purposes, has been so long permitted to 
endure. It rests upon the thesis that the 
electorate votes for people rather than prin- 
ciples and that, anyway, party principles are 
enough in accord so that they may be com- 
bined in the selection of any one candi- 
date, which, obviously, they are not, else is 
there no sense in a two-party system at all. 
Cross-filing is merely a vote-catcher. 

There is a vast difference between the 
crossing of party lines by Congressmen and 
legislators as to, say, any single issue, and 
the seeking of votes from all parties on all 
issues at election time. 

It is the responsibility of parties to clearly 
set forth their tenets and purposes, and the 
business of voters to choose between them 
and vote for the candidates who stand, re- 
spectively, for them. Cross-filing is a strad- 
dlers’ refuge. 








The Man Who Got Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following press release by 
Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, former Rep- 
resentative from Indiana: 


THE MAN WHO GOT RICH 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


This is the story of a man who got rich 
giving his money away. Of course, you will 
want to know how he did it. 

He was a kind-hearted, soft-headed, old 
chap who ran a little grocery store down by 
the Harry Hopkins High School in Nuttown. 
Sometimes he did pretty good, and then, 
again, not so good. So he got to thinking 
and thinking. Morning and night the boys 
and gals tramped by his store on their way 
to school. But they didn’t buy anything 
much. So he asked them, how come? And 
they said, “We suffer from a dollar short- 
age.” 

Well, right then the big idea was born, 
Uncle Sam (for that was what we called him) 
went to the People’s Bank of Nuttown and 
borrowed a hundred bucks, in one-dollar 
bills, all crisp and crinkly like. He gave a 
dollar to each of the first hundred school 
kids who went by. But he made them sol- 
emnly promise that they’d spend the dollars 
in his store. They all promised, 

Well, sales boomed all day. Uncle Sam 
never had so much business and was pleased 
as all get-out. Come night, he showed his 
wife his cash box jammed full of those dollar 
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bills and bragged about his brains no end. 
He was sure tickled with himself. He said 
he planned to do it that way every day. And 
so hedid. Of course, he ran up some big bills 
with his wholesalers because the school kids 
kept getting his money, and not them. How. 
somever, he settled up with them by signino 
a flock of IO U's. 

Well, Uncle Sam passed his grocery-store 
plan on to President Truman, and Harry was 
pleased as punch with it. Harry had run a 
store once himself and hadn’t done so well. 
But back there, he hadn't known how to do 
it—how to get rich by giving his dollars 
away. 

So Harry called in his advisers, Marshall 
and Krug and Harriman, and told them how 
Uncle Sam had filled his store with cus- 
tomers. They all said, “Wonderful” and 
bounced right back with a plan. It got to 
be known as the Marshall plan, but betwixt 
you and me, it was the grocery-store plan, 
but on a world scale.. It was going to make 
all poor people rich by never letting them suf- 
fer from a “dollar shortage,” and it was going 
to make us rich, perpetual-like, by having no 
end of customers with dollars to buy at our 
store. 

Congress asked a lot of fool questions, so 
they had to start the Marshall “grocery store” 
plan on a small scale—with only $19,000,000,- 
000. But we made our foreign friends prom- 
ise to buy at our store. They promised. 

So the ships left New York loaded with 
19,000,000,000 dollar bills. And when they 
got to Southhampton and Cherbourg, they 
turned plumb around and brought the dol- 
lars right back, same as the school kids, with 
orders for iron ore and coal and petroleum 
and boxcars and lumber and meat and butter 
and everything. And boy, how the plan did 
work. 

We felt so good that we expanded the plan 
ten times over for the Chinese and East In- 
dians and Hottentots—1,000,000,000 folks, in 
all—who were so much worse off than the Eu- 
ropeans that they could help us get rich, just 
no end, buying at our store. 

And that is how we went on the biggest 
binge in history. It was just like Thanks- 
giving the year round. Everybody got so 
much Turkey and I O U’s that they almost 
choked, 





Review and Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. November 17, 1947 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of October 27, 1947: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 
PLANNERS’ LAST STAND 


Since early summer it has been common 
knowledge that Europe faced a food deficit 
which would tax American food supplies. 
The fact was freely discussed in this and 
many other publications and in Washington 
news dispatches. 

After 3 months of discussion, on Septem- 
ber 25 President Truman appointed a Citi- 
zens’ Food Committee, headed by Charles 
Luckman,. It was supposed to frame a pro- 
gram for voluntary food conservation. 

The committee members—at least, most 
of them—took their assignment seriously. 
They began to make individual studies and 
to mobilize their own experience to the task. 
These ideas were to be brought together and 
whipped into a program—so committee 
members supposed, anyway. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


I UISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Spe: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD I note that the President's Advisory 
Committee on the Merchant Marine has 
recommended a 4-year program for the 
construction of 46 passenger-carrying 


vessels, and, in addition, the committee 





said national security recommendations 





required it this program be supple- 
mented by the building of a number of 


high-speed dry cargo and tanker vessels 

On the same day that the report of 
the President's committee was released, 
I was not surprised to read an article in 
the Washington Times-Herald by Jack 
Doherty stating that the Government 
had sold 96 oil tankers to foreign pur- 
chasers despite an impendins 
fuel-oil shortage caused by lack of tanker 
transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, I stated above that I wa 
not sur} 
this is in keeping with the inconsistency 
of our Government in most of the pro- 
grams since the war, in sending the sub- 
stance and resources of this country t 
foreig 
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Mr. Speaker, from the article referred 
to it is noted that there is some question 
as to the legality in the sale of these 96 

urplus tankers which are so critically 
needed to transport oil to our own peo- 
ple in the North and East, and I hope 
that the Attorney General will find that 
those responsible for the alleged transfer 
of these tankers were without authority 
to consumate the transaction as these 
tankers are so badly needed by our own 
country now, and to replace the same 
would require years. If we lose these 
tankers to foreign nations, our own citi- 
zens will suffer. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in these remarks the article to 


which I refer above which is as follows: 
UNrrep STaTes To COMPLETE SALE OF TANKERS 
VITAL TO AMERICA 


(By Jack Doherty) 
Defense Secretary Forrestal and Navy Sec- 
retary Sullivan yesterday said the Govern- 
ment is morally obligated to complete the 
ale of 96 oil tankers to foreign purchasers, 
despite an impending east coast fuel-oil 
hortage caused by lack of tanker transpor- 
tation 

Testifying before a Senate Small Business 
Subcommittee, Sullivan said the tankers 
were sold to foreign nations in the hope that 
this might ease transportation problems for 
oil in the Middle East and prevent depletion 
of American supplies 


PRICE TOO HIGH 


Forrestal declared that no consideration, 
long- or short-term, is more important to 
this country than oil in the Middle East. 
At the time of the sale, he pointed out, no 
United States firms offered to buy the tankers 
because they felt the price was too high. 

Senator WuHerry, of Nebraska, subcommit- 
tee chairman, charged that there is obvi- 
ously a confiict of purpose and judgment 
somewhere in the picture, adding it was 
urgent that all available tankers be kept 
under United States flag operation in coast- 
wise shipping to ease the imminent east coast 
fuel shortage. 

LEGAL QUESTION 

Wuerry asked Forrestal whether the Gov- 
ernment was legally committeed to sell the 
tankers. “Gentlemen's agreement dre usu- 
ally kept.” Forrestal replied, “even in Wall 
Street.” 

Both Forrestal and Sullivan said they were 
awaiting a decision by the Attorney General 
on the legality of the tanker sale. WHeERRY 
has charged that the sale is in violation of 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act and endangers 
national security. 





Peacetime Conscription—Let the People 
Decide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday November 17, 1947 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding herewith a radio address deliv- 
ered over radio station WOW, Omaha, 
Nebr., November 8, 1947: 

Fellow Nebraskans, as you know, Congress 
has been unexpectedly called back to Wash- 
ington for a special session. Before leaving, 
I want to report to you on a question which 
will probably be before Congress in the near 
future. 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRE 


Almost 2 years ago I was at this same 
microphone, reporting to you about the Brit- 
ish Loan scheme. On that broadcast, in Jan- 
uary 1946, I expressed this fear: “A loan to 
finance an English venture into socialism 
will do them no good in the long run—and 
it will pour gasoline on the fires of inflation 
in America.” 

You know what has happened. The loan 
was rammed through Congress, despite the 
majority opposition of the American people 
The British have moved far into socialism— 
their humble people are hungry—high prices 
have resulted in America—and the solemn 
pledges of the loan agreement itself are in 
the wastebasket 

Now the same administration is scheming 
to shackle us with Europe’s deadly mili- 
tarism 

That is the subject of this broadcast— 
peacetime conscription. As your Congress- 
man, I have always tried to keep you in- 
formed of my views on the vital issues before 
America 

Currently a highly organized and well- 
financed campaign to steamroller conscrip- 
tion through Congress is going on, using the 
New Deal emergency methods. Certainly on 
an issue of this magnitude you should know 
my views. 

As some of you have undoubtedly discov- 
ered, the administration is pushing this drive 
from many quarters. Already powerful po- 
litical and financial groups have pressurized 
every Congressman in America to make him 
promise to vote for peacetime conscription. 

Tonight I have only time enough to take 
up three angles of this conscription demand, 
which the proponents try to soften up by 
calling it universal military training. In 
Germany it was called Hitler youth camps. 

My first proposition is that conscription 
does not provide national defense. The sec- 
ond is that conscription is not actually 
wanted for national defense—that actually 
its real purpose is to carry out the global 
plans of internationalist groups, who want 
American boys to police the world like 
Caesar's Roman legions. 

My third and most important point is 
this: Conscription should be passed on by 
the people through a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

First, let me dispose quickly of a couple of 
the many erroneous arguments for universal 
military training. The claim is frequently 
made that a gigantic military program that 
includes conscription will make us immune 
from attack. 

You and I know that claim has been used 
by the war-making groups in every big coun- 
try in Europe. Like the idea of a perpetual 
motion machine, it has never worked out 
that way. 

And let me make this fact clear at the out- 
set. As your Congressman, Howarp BurFrett 
is for a strong national defens But I want 
the genuine article, not a counterfeit, and 
conscription in peacetime does not fill the bill. 

You have heard some people say that the 
Pearl Harbor disaster would not have hap- 
pened if we had been prepared. 

The simple truth is that we were ade- 
quately prepared there. We had defensive 
power that could have blown the Japs clear 
out of the water, but the Washington com- 
mand that was seeking war needed a dis- 
aster that could only occur if our forces were 
caught unawares. Were they caught un- 
awares at Pearl Harbor because Washington 
planned it that way, or was it criminal stu- 
pidity? 

Could any system of peacetime conscrip- 
tion prevent top officials from repeating that 
performance, whether it was betrayal or 
bungling? I don’t believe so. 

Now, let's analyze conscription from the 
standpoint of national defense. Is universal 


military training in peacetime necessary or 
desirable for an adequate national defense? 
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On that claim 
advocates 

If it is necessary for our national defe? 
then we should adopt it. Or if it ev: 
seemed advantageous in order to contribu: 
to a strong national defense, then I y 
be inclined to favor it. 

But on this question there is no need 
guess or experiment. To appraise the 1 
of conscription for national defense we , 
find thec om] nlete record in the history bx 

= ympulsory military training is not a) 
ides It's s as old as the battlefields of | 
rope. 

Bs dern conscription started in France 
der Napoleon. For a few short years Na; 
leon overran Europe. Then he was decisive! 
beaten at Waterloo, and France has ne, 
itself won another major war. 

The Prussians in Germany were the ne¢ 
to take on compulsory military trainin 
Germany has since been involved in ti 
world wars, both of which they lost dis: 
trously. 

Russia under the czars, modern Italy 
Japan were the other major powers w! 
resorted to peacetime conscription. All of 
them have gone down to defeat and mise 

That, friends, is the unbroken record oi 
compulsory military training for major na- 
tions—defeat in war and reduction to a 
second-rate power. 

With this deadly record of disaster, m« 
certainly there are other reasons why thi 
administration is trying to fasten conscrip- 
tion on the American people. 

From my post in Washington, I am con- 
vinced that one of the reasons behind thx 
cry for universal military training is not 
defense of America, but continued foreign 
intervention. 

Already it is leaking out how plans are 
being made to send American boys to police 
Palestine as the British troops move out 
How many Americans in military uniform 
have already been sent to Greece and Turkey? 

How many are now on their way there 
in ships that pass in the night other ships 
carrying home the lifeless bodies of Ameri- 
can boys, boys who were sent out to die by 
political leaders piously orating about the 
Atlantic Charter? Only the militarists in 
Washington can tell you and they are silent. 

How many American boys are already 
guarding either oil fields or Army airfield: 
strangely located in Saudi Arabia? Again 
only the Army can tell you and they are 
silent. You must consider the implica- 
tions of these questions now. Listen! 

Will your boy, happy and full of life on 
his eighteenth birthday, be policing the 
streets of Jerusalem a year or two from now, 
subject to a hidden bumb or a sniper'’s 
bullet? Or will he be lying wounded along 
some corporation’s oil pipe line in Saudi 
Arabia, crying for help while his life’s blood 
slowly soaks into the hot desert sands, 
thousands of miles away from his nativ 
land? 

Every mother and father in America should 
be facing this prospect now, before the in- 
ternationalists shackle us with conscription 
Then they would have the life and death 
power over your son. If this bill is passed 
your chance to protect your boy’s life is gone. 
He is then a pawn and tool of an adminis- 
tration trying to interfere and meddle all 
over the world. 

Here is a sample of their thinking: Not 
many weeks ago I listened to an administra- 
tion leader in Congress boosting for the 
school free-lunch program. His principal 
argument was the advantage of feeding our 
youngsters well so that they would make 
good fighters in future wars. 

In other words, teday in power in Wash- 
ington there are those who consider your 
children like cattle in a feed lot. 

Another hidden purpose of the conscrip- 
tion drive is the desire of the administra- 
tion and its military leaders to indoctrinate 


rests the whole case of 








regiment the thinking of our youth. 
want the youth for the same reason 
t Hitler demanded the youth—to indoc- 
trinate them with militarism and goose- 
stepping regulation, at a decisive point in 
their formative years. 

Now we come to the most important argu- 
ment against this high-pressure conscription 
drive. My appeal here is directed to the many 
honest and sincere proponents of universal 
military training. I respect their convictions 
on this matter. Because they are unques- 
tionably patriotic and sincere, I am hopeful 
that they will consider this point. Compul- 
sory military training would eliminate a vital 
part of the freedom guaranteed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. That sacred doc- 
ument guarantees to each American certain 
inalienable rights, including life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Peacetime con- 
scription would destroy two of these: the 
right of liberty and the right of the pursuit 
of happiness for our youth at the most 
critical time in their lives. 

Such a complete change from the free- 
dom guaranteed by the Constitution is a 
vital decision that only the people should 
make. 

The prohibitionists had the integrity to 
take the route of a constitutional amend- 
ment. When they proposed that abridge- 
ment of liberty, the people decided the issue, 
Are those promoting compulsory peacetime 
training willing to let the people decide? 
Their actions indicate that their answer is 

But if they will not submit this proposal 
to the people by the orderly method of con- 
stitutional amendment, you and I can only 
conclude that they do not believe in gov- 
ernment by the people, and that they have 
already succumbed to the Hitler and Musso- 
lini concept that the people cannot be 
trusted. Under the American form of gov- 
ernment this is a basic issue of freedom that 
only the people themselves should decide. 

The reactionary promoters of conscription 
who are afraid of the people will immediately 
cry that there isn't time to take this issue 
to the people. You and I know that alibi 
is false. 

Today we have about 8,000,000 well-trained 
men who would be available immediately in 
a true emergency. These trained Americans 
make certain that we have sufficient time to 
consider this fundamental change by the 
legitimate method of constitutional amend- 
ment. Isn’t that more American than to 
force conscription through a Congress largely 
terrorized by military pressure groups? 

In closing, let us pessimistically assume, 
like the militarists do, that we are in danger 
of sudden attack from Russia. 

Well, you folks know my record of opposi- 
tion to the gigantic handouts to Russia— 
opposition when the big boys now hollering 
for conscription were giving everything to 








Russia and licking Joe Stalin’s bootstraps 
in the bargain. 
Then these administration leaders were 


hailing Russia as a great democracy. Were 
they fools or liars? You decide—I can’t. 
But now let us accept their claim that world 
peace is not assured for any extended period. 

That means that the United States must 
be able to defend itself. On that we are all 
agreed. But compulsory military training, 
on its record, is a failure at defense. 

We must continue to have a sure-fire 
method of winning. That means the best 
and most advanced scientific research, an 
unparalleled air force, a strong Navy, a global 
intelligence service, a strong mechanized 
striking force, and a strong National Guard 
and ROTC, vigorous and dynamic enough 
to attract our youth on a volunteer basis. 

We have the atomic bomb. We have a 
navy larger than all the rest of the world put 
together, and no sustained military attack 
can be brought to American soil without 
naval supply. We have, roughly, 100 aircraft 
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carriers; the Russians are reported to have 
none. 

Considering this colossal American military 
power right today, I wonder what is up. Is 
the administration afraid of the shadow of 
its Own power, or is its leaders secretly plan- 
ning to precipitate war to continue them- 
selves in public office? 

Must there be a war under every Demo- 
cratic President? 

America must remain strong, productive, 
and free. In any event, I want you and all 
the American people to have the decisive 
voice on this basic issue. hat is the Amer- 
ican way. 

I trust the people. 

I challenge the promoters of peacetime 
conscription to trust the American people. 

Let the people decide. 





Commentator George Reedy Poses Real 
Question on European Recovery Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday November 17, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit an analytical com- 
mentary which I heard this morning at 
8 a. m. on the European recovery pro- 
gram, or, as it is known to the people, 
the Marshall plan. 

The discussion, by George Reedy, vet- 
eran Washington correspondent and 
commentator of WOL, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System station in Wash- 
ington, was, no doubt, heard also by a 
great number of Members of the Con- 
gress, and should have been heard by all 
of them. 

Therefore, I have secured a copy of 
that part of his broadcast and present 
it herewith. It should prove interesting 
reading for the Congress and the coun- 
try. 

The American Congress is meeting today 


for one of the shortest but most critical 
sessions in our history. Within the space 
of a few brief weeks, it is being asked to 


find strong locks and bars to the doors that 
safeguard western Europe from the wolves 
of communism 

The basic issue is simple. It is the threat 
to the few remaining nations of the Old 
World that have decided to stick with de- 
mocracy. We are told they cannot survive 
without help. That help can come on a 
large scale only from the United States 

Americans have always been a generous 
people. But in this case we are asked for 
the aid in the name of our own self-interest. 
It is not just a question of feeding and 
clothing Europe. It is a question of preserv- 
ing friends for help in a show-down with 
communism 

At the moment, the aid under considera- 
tion, is only temporary. It is intended to 
take France, Italy, and Austria through the 
coming winter. But it has been made clear 
that this is only the beginning. We are 
asked to meet an immediate situation. 

If, however, the President's advisers are 
correct, the future of our country and pos- 
sibly the world rests on the decision. They 
believe that those three nations will go to 
pieces without American help. The people 
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who will pick up the pieces are the Com- 
munists. 

That w 
end. Itw 


uld represent the beginning of the 
ty 


uld be impossible for other demo- 


cratic nations of Europe to hold out against 
the Soviet Union. One by one they would 
fall Even England, for all its stout inde- 


pendence would be hard-pressed 

There is no doubt that the Ameri 
ple have set their faces sternly 
munism. In this country it has succeeded 
in gaining no more than a toehold Even 
that is fast disappearing. We are a nation 
that believes in the rights of the individual 
over all 

Therefore a Communist 
bring us in direct conflict 
dominated largely by our enemies 





against com- 


Europe would 
with a world 


Our only 


allies would be too weak to be of service. 
Their geographical position wouldn't even 
make them buffers against any direct on- 
slaught 

The temporary aid to France, Italy 


and 
Austria will not, of course, stop this process 
It is intended only to prolong it and give us 
time to more realistic and thor- 
oughgoing measures. The Marshall plan will 
be the basis for hammering out the long- 
range program. 

The measures which we hope will preserve 
a world in which we can live comfortably will 
not come up until the regular session of Con- 
gress. That is when the soul-searching de- 
cisions must be made. We must determine 
just how far we can safely sacrifice to attain 
our ends 

It isn't easy to determine the amount of 
aid we can give. There are dangers in send- 
ing too much and there are dangers in send- 
ing too little. The one would bankrupt us 
and the other would be a waste of time, 
money, and goods 

Any program that falls short of giving the 
western democracies a chance for independ- 
ence is worse than no program at all It 
merely places our wealth in a strategic loca- 
tion where it can be grabbed by the Com- 
munists 

On the other hand it will do no 
good to send too much and bankrupt our- 
selves. We cannot lead the world unless we 
have a functioning economy at home. The 
job we have set for ourselves comes to no less 
than leading the world out of its m sery 


There are signs that we can defeat 


consider 





one any 


com- 
munism decisively if we play our cards right. 
The spreading wave of riots in Italy and 
France could well be a sign that the Com- 
munists know the people are turning against 
them. In desperation they may be res rting 
to violence 

If this is true, we must play our hand with 
especial care. This is a critical moment in 
our history If we are found wanting, we 
Stand to lose all that has made our Nation 
great. 


Inconceivable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, 1 thank 
you for the privilege to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and since we are 
assembled in extra session to consider 
making additional appropriations to for- 
eign countries, I feel it is my duty to my 
constituents to call to the attention of 
the Congress the fact that the State De- 
partment and the Army has refused to 
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use surplus farm and surplus farm prod- 
icts in the relief programs thereby affect- 
ing the farmers of America and naturally 
resulting in affecting the entire economy 
of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I made every effort to 
our governmental agencies 
charged with the administration of the 
relief programs to give consideration to 
our own farmers and the economy of our 
own country by utilizing the surplus farm 
and farm-canned agricultural products, 
and with your permission I wish to in- 
clude below copies of a letter dated Au- 
gust 1, 1947, addressed to the Honorable 
the Secretary of State, and also a copy 
of a statement issued by me on Septem- 
ber 6, i947, as follows, to wit: 


©S OF THE UNITED STATES 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1947 
Gen. Grorce C. MARSHALL, : 

Secretary of Siate, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear GENERAL MARSHALL: I am taking the 
liberty to write you and call to your atten- 
tion an amendment by Senator TybDINGs 
which was added to section 302, part III of 
H. R. 4269, making an appropriation for re- 
lief purposes, etc.,, and with the adminis- 
tration of which legislation your agency is 
concerned 

The amendment added to this legislation 
was as a result of the demand of taxpayers 
of the country generally, who put up the 
money for the appropriations, and who have 
surplus farm and food products which should 
be used in these programs. At the instance 
of Congressman Epwarp T. MILLER, of Mary- 
land, and the writer, the Subcommittee on 
Food of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, presided over by 
Congressman AucusT H. ANDRESEN, Of Minne- 
sota, held hearings on this problem, The 
hearings are now being printed and I would 
suggest that you obtain a copy of the same, 
and if so, I believe that you will realize the 
seriousness of the situation as it affects our 
farmers and taxpayers and that their de- 
mands are proper and should be complied 
with 

There is no longer administration by Exec- 
utive order and it is my opinion that Congress 
will insist upon their wishes being complied 
with and the letter and spirit of the legisla- 
tion adopted by the Congress administered 
in compliance with the same. The economy 
of this country and consideration for its 
citizens, the taxpayers, and their industries 
should be paramount in the administration 
of the program herein discussed rather than 
the fancies or idiosyncrasies of the benefi- 
ciaries of the largesse of our taxpayers. 

I represent the largest sweetpotato-pro- 
ducing area of the United States—Louisi- 
ana—and my section is critically affected by 
a tremendous surplus of sweetpotatoes, and 
the entire industry is in distress as there 
is a surplus of over 2,500,000 cases of canned 
sweetpotatoes, and while I am in favor of 
utilizing other surplus foods my obligation 
is first to my own constituents. The resist- 
ance from those charged with the purchase 
and distribution of food insofar as sweet- 

tatoes are concerned was that sweetpota- 
toes did not contain sufficient calories and 
vitamins, etc., and that foreigners did not 
know how to use or prepare sweetpotatoes, 
etc. For your information I am enclosing a 
statement showing the caloric and vitamin 
content of sweetpotatoes, and all that is 
needed to use same for food is to open the 
can with a can opener, hatchet, or ax. Also, 
sweetpotatoes do not require anything added 
to them in order to eat them, whereas wheat 
r other grains require costly additions. 


iduce 
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Another bureaucratic argument has been 
that foreigners did not know how to eat 
sweetpotatoes. In answer to this, when the 
UNRRA was to use sweetpotatoes which were 
dehydrated, we had them prepare labels 
printed in eight foreign languages to place 
on the cans giving instructions. The same 
can be done with canned sweetpotatoes. 

I am respectfully calling to your attention 
these facts in regard to the administration 
of the funds of the United States taxpayers 
appropriated for the relief programs, and I 
further respectfully request that the same 
be given consideration with a view to utiliz- 
ing sweetpotatoes in these programs and to 
feed our armed forces in the occupied coun- 
tries, and if not, my State and the entire 
sweetpotato-producing area of the United 
States will face disaster as the new crop is 
now coming on, and if the surplus is not util- 
ized for relief purposes, there will be no 
market for the new crop. 

It is my opinion that this situation is com- 
parable in other sections of the United States 
where there are surplus food and farm prod- 
ucts, and it is my opinion and the opinion 
of the Congress that the funds appropriated 
should be used also to give relief to our own 
people, the taxpayers. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry D. Larcape, Jr. 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 6, 1947. 


STATEMENT BY HENRY D. LARCADE, JR., REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM LOUISIANA, ON THE FOOD 
SITUATION 


It is my opinion that the Government ad- 
ministration of the relief and other programs 
is largely responsible for the unprecedented 
high prices for food in this country. These 
programs for relief of Europe, Asia, and the 
areas occupied by our country are being ad- 
ministered by the State Department and the 
Army, and as a result of that administration, 
which I think is a short-sighted and intran- 
sigent policy, and by their refusal to heed 
the mandate of the Congress by not purchas- 
ing supplemental surplus farm products be- 
cause they claim that some of these surplus 
foods do not contain an equal amount of 
calories as do grains and fats and oils, they 
are responsible for the increased prices of 
food to the American consumer. 

There used to be certain fundamentals 
which prevailed, such as prices were based 
upon supply and demand, and that there was 
a cause for every effect. 

I still believe that these fundamentals pre- 
vail in regard to the present food situation, 
and the disregard for the same bring about 
the present situation due to the arbitrary 
and unreasonable policy of those in charge 
of the purchasing of the foods used in the 
present relief and other programs by the 
purchase of only the basic and high-calorie- 
content grain, fats and oils, and other items, 
and which results in the skyrocketing of the 
prices that the American consumer has to pay 
in competition to the Government. In other 
words, the more of these foods that the Gov- 
ernment buys, the higher up goes the price 
and the more money the product costs the 
American taxpayer. Last year the Congress 
appropriated approximately $9,000,000,000 in 
these programs, and as a result of the policy 
of the administrators the cost of a com- 
parable amount of food purchased was dou- 
bled in price, thereby doubling the cost of 
these items to the American consumer. 

During the last year the United States 
exported to all foreign markets nearly 
1,800,000,000 pounds of meat and edible fats, 
306,341,000 bushels of wheat, fruits and vege- 
tables valued at $296,877,000, and dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs valued at $450,206,000. 

Another factor in addition to the cost of 
the basic and selective foods taken away from 


the American consumer is that it increas: 

the price of other foods. As an examp\ 
with a decrease in the production of 1,9u0 - 
000,000 bushels in the corn crop, with the us; 
of grains in the Government programs, th, 
cost of corn is increased as a consequenc: 
and following the price of meat goes up s} 

high, as corn is used to feed cattle and hove 
which produce meat, etc. 

Practically every State in the Union jn; 
surplus farm products which would be use: 
in these programs and the utilization o 
these surplus farm products would help thx 
economy of the entire United States, and 
instead of ruining the American farmer who 
produces the food, and who puts up th: 
money that Congress appropriates by payi: 
the cost of the same by paying taxes, the 
utilization of farm products would protect 
our own domestic economy and provide som« 
stabilization for farm products. 

Those in charge of the programs have dis- 
regarded completely the mandate of the 
Congress in their instructions to the govern- 
mental agencies charged with the purchase 
of these foods for relief purposes, for as a 
result of hearings held on the subject befor: 
the House subcommittee on foods of the 
Committee of Agriculture headed by Repre- 
sentative A. H. ANDRESEN, Of Minnesota, an 
amendment was included to the food reliet 
bill directing the Government to purchass« 
as far as possible and practicable, farm sur- 
plus commodities in the spending of the 
money appropriated by the bill. The carry- 
over of surplus canned foods of all kinds 
throughout the United States from last year 
may well upset the economy of the country 
unless some of these canned foods are pur- 
chased in the relief programs, and the fact 
that there is so much of these surplus canned 
foods is due to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other governmental agencies calling 
upon the farmers of the country to increase 
and expand production as these foods were 
critically needed by the Government. The 
farmers responded and now they cannot sell 
the foods asked to be produced by the Gov- 
ernment. In the meantime, another crop is 
being harvested, and the processors and dis- 
tributors will not buy these new crops as 
their warehouses are full of canned food: 
from last year. 

I have been in Washington for a week with 
a constituent from my district, Mr. J. F 
Dexauche, the largest sweetpotato handle: 
in the United States, who contacted all of 
the governmental officials and agencies who 
make purchases for these programs, and Mr 
Dexauche offered sweetpotatoes in cans 
which contain high calorie and vitamin value 
at a rate and price delivered in Hamburg 
Germany, lower and below the cost of deliv- 
ering the same potatoes in Chicago, Il., but 
they were not interested, notwithstanding 
that the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that sweetpotatoes be utilized in these 
programs to the fullest extent. 

The Department of Agriculture recognizes 
the seriousness of the situation as the same 
affects the American farmer, as for instance 
in the sweetpotato industry under discus- 
sion, the new crop is now being harvested 
and growers complain of a very limited de- 
mand; therefore the Department of Agri- 
culture under the Steagall amendment will 
be forced to purchase these fresh new crops 
of sweetpotatoes at the support price and 
as the fresh sweetpotatoes do not keep, the 
American taxpayer will make another con- 
tribution and take a loss, as no doubt, the 
potatoes will have to be dumped as was the 
case with Irish potatoes some time ago. 

In other words, the potatoes will not be 
purchased by the buyers until they dispose 
of their present stocks of surplus canned 
sweetpotatoes. 

This is only one illustration of the serious- 
ness of the situation, and other farm prod- 
ucts and industries are likewise affected 
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I am sure that the Members of Congress 


re greatly disturbed about the present high 
ts of food and with the administration 








f the relief-food progr and with the 
uncement that a special session of Con- 

ress will be convened to consider the mat- 

r. I feel that they will do something about 
ituation. 

It is my opinion that the C ess may 


reorganize the whole exist 
f purposes by taking 

from the present administrators, or 
li the prcgram entirely unless the 
economy of the United States is taken into 


r 
set-up ior re- 


administration 








deration, and unless this is done, it is 

furtl opinion that tl Cc ress will 

¢ to appropriate any further funds for 

1ese purposes as the taxpayer who puts up 

» money through taxes must be given con- 

jeration, for apparently, as I have stated, 
conside: on has been § nn eith 





re } 
the utilization of farm surpl f 

ts, canned and uncanned; nor has any at- 
ntion been paid to the imposition of in- 
cI d prices for the American consumer 
which has been brought abc 
the searce and critical basic 
essential to the American 
further, in the administ 
ram, no attention has b 
mandate of the Congress u 
amendment providi 
surplus farm products. 

Normally, bread used to ccst the domestic 
consumer from 5 to 6 cents a loaf; now the 
American housewife has to pay 15 and 16 
cents for a loaf of bread, and other focds 
are proportionate in cost, all due to the Gov- 
ernment insisting on utilizing only the best 
and basic foods for relief and other purposes. 









Mr. Speaker, I also ask permission to 
include in these remarks a copyof a news- 
paper article quoting the Honorable 
SryxLes Brinces, the Republican Senator 
from New Hampshire, which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald, 
of date November 15, 1947, which is as 
follows: 

MAKE SuRE RELIEF SUPPLIFS REACH NEEDY, 

Barpces UrGES—SENATOR ON EUROPEAN TOUR 
“Mitrs OF AMERICAN Goops SPOILING 

ON DuMpP’ 

Concorp, N. H., November 14.—Senator 
Bri s, Republican, of New Hampshire, said 
today the United States should halt aid to 
Europe until certain the material is reaching 
the proper recipients and should investigate 
what he called wholesale European misuse 
and destruction of American relief goods 

3RIDGES, chairman of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee that just returned from an 
inspection of the European area, recom- 
mended a “sort of reconstruction finance cor- 
poration” to make certain relief goods reach 
the common people for whom they are in- 
tended. 


SAW 








SAW UNITED STATES GOODS ON DUMP 

He said he saw “miles” of American goods 
spoiling on a dump where they had lain a 
year or more, and charged that Communist 
guerillas in Greece were we‘ring clothes and 
using weapons sent under lend-lease to the 
Greek Army. 

German war plants in the American zone, 
he said, were being dismantled and shipped 
to Russia and her satellites, “the greatest 
potential threats at this time.” 

Brinces said it was inconceivable that Con- 
gress should be asked to appropriate $500,- 
000,000 for the occupied qgreas in Europe 
“while at the same time we are allowing the 
destruction of the only chance to get Europe 
on a self-supporting basis.” 


CALLS POLICY ASININE 


The United States, he said, is doing in 
Europe “some of the most asinine things I 
ever heard of any country doing.” 
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He said money and food would not solve 
the immediate problem in Greece becau: 
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HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, not too 
many have a golden anniversary in the 
service of God, but few provide the spirit- 
ual need of the church in the same com- 
munity for half a century. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pay tribute to 
Rev. T. J. C. Stellhorn who is celebrating 
his golden anniversary of spiritual service 
to his people in the same parish, and I 
Want to include an spaper item cover- 
ing his 50-year pastorate at Zion Luther- 
an Chu.ch, Sandusky, Ohio: 


NNIVERSARY ‘TO 
50-YEAR PASTORATE 





Dr. STELLHORN’s AN? 
RESULTS OF His 
(The fiftieth anniversary 

Dr. T. J. C. Stellhorn's 
Lutheran Church will feature a review of 
some of the tangi fruits of his 50 years 
of faithful and untiring The festival 
service at 11 o’clock Sunday morning at the 
junior high schcol and the testimonial ban- 
quet following at 1:30 li dramatically 
sent these visible evidences of his ministerial 
activity.) 

During Dr. Stellhorn's 
Zion Church, he has founded and established 
three Lutheran coners tions, and given con- 
siderable assistance in the establishment of 
another Lutheran c gation in the San- 
dusky area. When Dr. Stellhorn first ar- 
rived in Sandusky in 1897, the parish of Zion 
Church extended from east of Huron to what 
was then known as Mustcash, which is now 
known as White's Landing. In addition to 
his duties in Zion Church, he was in charge 
of a small congrezation which had been es- 
tablished many years before at Mustcash. In 
1901 Dr. Stellhorn gathered the Luther 
ple in the village country surrounding 
Castalia into a congregation and founded 
Grace Lutheran Church of Castalia. The 
work at Mustcash was later on combined with 
Grace Lutheran Church in Castalia 

Then, Dr. Stellhorn turned his attention 
to the need for a Lutheran Church in Huron, 
In 1902 the Zion Lutheran Church of Huron 
was founded and served by Dr. Stellhorn until 
1907. At this time this parish was combined 
with the St. John Lutheran Church at Uniou 





celebration of 


pastorate at Zion 


service. 
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Arthur Knupke, Payne, VI . 3 Reverend 
Theodore Steilhorn, Jr., Sandusky; the Rever- 
end August Gysan, Alexandria, Va.; the Rev- 
erend Ralph Piper, Columbus; the Re nd 
Maurice D. White, Lima; the I ! 1 Wil- 
liam Kiether, Oregon, I1l.; Prof. Magn I + 
son (deceased); seminarian,.Earl T. Ki 


Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; and vicar, Richard G 
Detroit, Mich 


During tl e same 90 ,ea a con ierandie 
number of young women who were reared in 
Zion Church have left their home congrega- 
tion to heip their husbands in the vice of 


the Lord hey ar rs urt 
Harman, C eland; Mrs Len: mal 
Knauer (deceased); Mrs. Luella Ley Hein, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mr: Ida B n Allwardt 





Fort Wayne, Ind Mr Chr e Baum 
Woelke, Pidgeon, Mich.; Mr Helena Gund- 
lach Ludwig, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Mrs. Cora 


Knupke Doermann, Tirupati, India; M 
Doris Gundlach Giese, Cessna Park, Ill; 
Mrs. Mary Shellhorn Hacker, Shippenville, Pa 

These daughters of Zion Church have al 
been invited to return for this filtiet nni- 
versary celebration a1 Vill Dé 
the testimonial banqu 
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HAS ACTIVE PASTORATE 

It is impossible even to arrive at anything 
near an accurate figure us to the number of 
worship rervices which Dr. Stellnorn has con- 
ducted during these 50 years, or of the ser- 
mons which he has preached. He has 
preached at least twice each Surday on the 
average throughout these years; this would 
mean that he has conducted and preached 
for at .east 5,200 worship services. How- 
ever, the records of the official ministerial 
acts which Dr. Stellhorn has performed dur- 
ing his 60-year pastorate presents a tangible 


and impressive evidence of the very busy and 
active pastorate which he has had. He has 
administered the sacrament of holy baptism 
to 3,548 persons; he has confirmed 3,173 chil- 
dren and 613 adults into the Lutheran faith 


after having carefully instructed them; 1,874 
couples have been united by him in the 
bonds of matrimony, and he has officiated 
with the comforting message of God’s word 
at 2,555 funerals. 

William E. Didelius will serve as the organ- 
ist for the festival service at the Junior high 
chool. He has chosen to play Prelude on 
Ein Feste Burg, by Faulkes, as organ offer- 
tory, Priere, Suite Gothique, by Boellmann, 
and as postlude, Jubilate Deo, by Silver. 

The choirs of all of the churches partici- 
pating in the celebration are to form a large 
chorus of 125 voices for the festival service. 
Harold Parker, the director of the senior 
choir of Zion Church, is directing this mass 
choir. They are singing two favorite an- 
thems of Dr. Stellhorn, My God and I, a Lat- 
vian spiritual arranged by Sergei; and Unfold 
Ye Portals, by Gounod. Miss Laura Long, 
the organist of Zion Church, will accompany 
the choir anthems on the piano. 

Many inquiries have been continuing to 
come in for additional reservations for the 
testimonial banquet. All of the 700 places at 
the banquet tables have been spoken for, 
However, those who have been unable to ob- 
tain reservations may hear the program by 
being seated in the balcony of the junior 
high school, 





Navy Day Address of the Secretary 
of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following Navy Day ad- 
dress by Secretary of the Navy John L. 
Sullivan before members and guests of 
the Navy League of the United States, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., Octo- 
ber 27, 1947: 

I have many reasons to be happy at this 
opportunity to meet with you here in ob- 
servance of Navy Day. First, I recall a long 
and cordial association with the Navy League 
and its councils throughout the United 
States. The outstanding manner in which 
the Navy League conducts this annual ob- 
servance is a conspicuous token of the loy- 
alty that your organization bears to the Navy; 
and I know too that this loyalty and support 
prevail not only on Navy Day, but every day. 

I am also very happy at being introduced 
to the wonders of the Crescent City. New 
Orleans is a city of fabulous memory in the 
history of American civilization. All the ele- 
ments of its being—its founders, its culture, 
its resources, its very geographical location— 
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make it unique among American cities. More 
than that, this great metropolis was in the 
forefront during the war among those com- 
munities that gave the Navy the wherewithal 
to vanquish the enemy. 

But, above all, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to discuss with you the importance 
of ensuring public consciousness of the role 
of the Navy in the framework of National 
Security and as a potent factor for world 
peace. 

We know the pride which this part of the 
country has for the United States Navy, and 
I want you to know that the Navy is proud 
of the help you have rendered to it through 
the years. 

Today is the twenty-sixth observance of 
Navy Dey, and I believe it has very special 
significance for us and for the United States. 

For the first time, our comrades in arms 
of the Army and of the Air Force are par- 
ticipating in Navy Day throughout the 
United States. This unity of purpose which 
has existed between the services, but which 
previous administrative arrangement served 
to obscure, is now evident to all. I believe 
that Navy Day affords all of us a splendid 
opportunity to reaffirm this unity, which now 
finds true legal symbolism in the National 
Security Act, which has set up, under a Sec- 
retary of Defense, the organization we know 
as the National Military Establishment. 

Somewhat like the Three Musketeers, we 
are “all for one and one for all.” In this 
we reflect—as our lasting unity as a nation 
does—the true meaning of the motto of the 
United States, “E Pluribus Unum.” 

I am sure I do not need to point out to 
you that there is no feeling on our part that 
we were more than a partner in the great 
struggie from 1941 to 1945. It is not the 
implication of the Navy Day slogan, “Victor 
in War—Guardian in Peace” that we were 
the sole victors and that today we are the 
sole guardian. 

Everyone knows what a magnificent part our 
Navy played in winning the war. This can 
be said of the other services as well, because 
it was the close teamwork among the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
and our valiant merchant marine which gave 
us the final victory. This triumph was not 
alone the feat of the military which bore 
the brunt of physical assault on land, on 
sea, and in the air. It was founded upon the 
support of our citizens at Fome who carried 
on the battle of production in industry and 
in agriculture. The cordial bonds between 
the Navy and American industry are fittingly 
symbolized by the contribution of your great 
city of New Orleans, whose industry gave the 
Navy ships and equipment with which to 
meet the enemy in all theaters of war. 

This spirit of teamwork is perhaps the 
most conspicuous characteristic of the 
American citizen. Our military services, 
supported by industry at home, united their 
efforts to form the undefeatable team. 
These forces engaged the enemy wherever he 
could be found with a unity of action which 
made final victory inevitable. This coordi- 
nation—proven in practice—is now made 
complete and permanent by the law of the 
land which gives being to our new National 
Military Establishment. 

It is my firm belief that this legislation 
provides all the elements essential to the 
formation of an integrated force adequate 
for our national security. With a Security 
Council under the chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, our national aims 
may be effectively evaluated with respect to 
the risks and the stakes which involve. We 
are indeed fortunate that this new organiza- 
tion was created during the administration 
of the present encumbent of the White House 
who is deeply interested in giving this coun- 
try a security system as perfect as men can 
make it. Every time we meet with him, Iam 
surprised at the detailed knowledge he has 


of the organization and functioning of al! 
three of the armed services. I doubt if any 
President of the United States has ever 
known more about the services or devoted so 
much of his time to their welfare as our 
present great President, Harry S. Truman. 

The Munitions Board and the National Se- 
curity Resources Board will determine how 
these commitments may be reconciled and 
integrated with the requirements of the 
civilian economy. With the counsel and 
cooperation of all other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment we shall be able to make a realistic 
evaluation of our national security in terms 
of foreign policy, international trade, and 
the preservation of world stability through 
protection of the rights and interests of free 
nations everywhere. 

I cannot leave the subject of our newly 
formed Military Establishment without trib- 
ute to its great leader, the first Secretary of 
Defense, Hon. James Forrestal. I know that 
all of you here today share a special pride 
that the first Secretary of Defense should 
ha e been called to that position from a 
long and successful term of service to his 
country. As his successor, I realize all too 
well the high standard which he set as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, a standard constituting 
a challenge to any man who follows him in 
that office. Consequently, for my part, it is 
not only with pride but with humility and 
determination that I undertake the duties 
which have been so capably executed by my 
predecessor. 

The confidence which I feel in the new 
integrated military establishment, however, 
and the great leadership under which it is 
administered, does not alter the fact that 
laws and leadership are but a part of the 
total requirement. To all these, there must 
be added the backing and support of loyal 
citizens. By the National Security Act of 
1947, the coordination of the Navy’s activi- 
ties and operations with her sister services 
has been clearly established, but the armed 
services cannot maintain authorized com- 
plements of manpower without the active 
support of the citizens of this country. 
Speaking for the Navy I can 211 you that 
this problem of ma.:power procurement is at 
present most urgent. The need for person- 
nel is more critical than at any time in the 
history of the Navy. 

This crucial condition is the result of a 
combination of circumstances unique in our 
history and the remedy lies only in adequate 
appreciation of the role of sea-air power in 
supporting the foreign policy of the United 
States. In the 2 years since VJ-day, the Navy 
has lost manpower in such enormous num- 
bers as to render normal operation difficult. 
In the light of world conditions, this shortage 
of personnel is a matter of concern to every 
American citizen. The Navy League must en- 
courage the youth of this country to take 
active part in safeguarding our national 
security. 

Pernaps it is only natural that following 
a hard-fought war there should be a slack- 
ening of interest in military service. We are 
not a belligerent people and the peaceful 
ways Of civilian life tend to distract us from 
our duties toward national security. But it 
is especially dangerous at a time like this to 
be lulled into a false sense of security and 
to lose our awareness of the need for pre- 
paredness. We must stimulate this aware- 
ness among our people. We must recognize 
that there are forces loose in the world today 
which are inimical to our Government and to 
our way of life—forces whose ideologies are at 
cross-purposes with the democratic processes 
of peace-loving people. We must be pre- 
pared, if necessary, ty defend our freedoms 
whenever and wherever they are challenged. 

In the possession of ships and equipment, 
our Navy is large. Yet mere possession avails 
us naught unless our ships and equipment 
can be ready for use in time of need. Most of 
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State Department advisers to the Presi- 
dent declare that immediate help for Europe 


is necessary to prevent starvation and civil 
unrest, particularly in France and Italy. 
They believe also that an annual outlay of 
f 1 five to eight billions a year under the 
Mar ll plan is the Only practical way to 
prevent communism from enveloping Europe. 
' There can be little quarrel with the appro- 
priation of funds for purely humanitarian 
purpose No American with the slightest 


tinge of conscience is unwilling to help feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, or furnish 
fuel to keep little children warm and com- 
fortable 

There is, however, grave doubt in our mind 

to the wisdom of pouring billions of dol- 
lars into Europe every year to route commu- 
nism and “contain” Russia. That doubt 
would not exist if there were good and suf- 
ficient reasons to believe that such a plan 
can, in the long run, succeed 

With their abiding and naive taith in the 
dollar as a cure-all for our ills, Americans 
are not seeing the European situation in its 
true light In their childlike trust they 
cling tenaciously to well propagandized fal- 
lacy and fiction while disregarding the hard 
and unpalatable facts. 

Here are a few of the current illusions that 
are badly in need of airing: 

1. The illusion that billions for <urope will 
bring about a permanent improvement in 
living standards 

The .acts are that while American dollars 
will bring scme temporary relief to the needy, 
the promise of an unending flow of dollars 
has actually retarded European progress in 
a sense of self-help. George Weller, of the 
Chicago Daily News foreign service, says the 
truth is “that European nationalism is in- 
efficient, greedy, mendicant, and plain lazy.” 

Europe is sure that America’s resources are 
unlimited and cannot be drained. Our fail- 
ure to develop a realistic method of combin- 
ing aid to Purope with strong American con- 
trols has checked hunger but retarded badly 
needed internal reforms. 

2. The illusion that Italy and France will 
go Communist if the United States doesn’t 
pay their bills 

The facts are that this is a form of political 
blackmail to get more american dollars. No 
nation in Europe has turned to the Com- 
munists for this reason. Not one of the seven 
Communist-dominated states, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, 


Hungary, or Rumania welcomed the Soviets 
because the masses were starving. 

They turned to Russia because its political 
agents, backed by the Red army, forced them 


to capitulate. 

3. The illusion that the late President 

Roosevelt was the only American who could 
t along” with Marshal Stalin. 

The facts are that Roosevelt got along so 
famously with Stalin because he conceded 
practically every point at issue. As the re- 
sult, Russia now has nine-tenths of the Bal- 
Kans and military bases in the Pacific 1,600 
miles closer to San Francisco than our outer 
defenses at Guam, 

4. The illusion that our neighbors in Eu- 
rope are making a valiant fight to get their 
economic houses in order and will succeed 
if more American aid is forthcoming. 

The facts are that many weaithy people in 
France are living in luxury, and reports of 
starvation have been grossly exaggerated in 
both Italy and Francr. 

The British socialist government is afflicted 
With a hopelessly inefficient bureaucracy. 
Nearly 2,000,000 civil servants are riding on 
the backs of the sturdy British people. In 
one of Britain's best-managed coal mines 
under private ownership absenteeism now 
runs as high as 50 percent on Mondays. 

American loans are supporting this bur- 
densome bureaucracy which might have been 
overthrown long ago had we refused to pay 
the bills. 


5. The illusion that communism is really 
a revolt of the masses. 

The facts are that the Soviet leaders are 
shrewd, calculating dictators whose ultimate 
goal is world conquest. 

The “masses” are merely the human pawns 
of a rigidly disciplined police state. 

6. Lastly, and most tragic, is the illusion 
that we can buy peace. 

The facts are that Russia is simply biding 
her time, waiting until America is bled white 
before striking her mortal blow. 

The more money we spend, the longer a 
shooting war may be delayed. But when the 
money is gone and we can give no more, the 

tussians will be ready for world war III. 

Former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
advocates using “measures of last resort” if 
Russia refuses to conclude a just peace treaty 
with Germany and withdraw her troops. 

What the Secretary overlooks is that 
neither we, nor any combination of nations, 
can match Russia’s present armed strength. 

To back up our tough talk are 10 army 
divisions; Russia has 180, plus 60 from her 
satellite powers, 

The United States has 1,720 combat planes, 
and 144 very heavy long-range bombers. 

tussia has 44,000 combat planes, many of 
them necessarily obsolete, and little strength 
in bombers. 

Our naval and cargo ships number 3,080; 
Russia has 200 submarines. 

Her reserve troops outnumber ours 5 to 1. 

Our great superiority lies in the possession 
of the atomic bomb and the vast potentials 
of our war industries when fully mobilized. 

Russia's unlimited manpower is neutralized 
by her lack of industrial plants. 

What all this adds up to is that we could 
throw an effective atom armada against Rus- 
sia but probably could not prevent her troops 
from overrunning Europe. Such a war might 
result in a stalemate until Russia was able 
to match us in atomic warfare. In that 
eventuality, the world would be reduced to 
rubble. 

What, then, can we do? 

While no plan of action can be devised 
that will insure us against war, the follow- 
ing steps would seem to be logical steps in 
our endeavor to prevent war: 

1, Retain and develop our moral leader- 
ship in world affairs. 

2. Rebuild our air force to a point of ter- 
rifying superiority in numbers and techno- 
logical development. 

3. As a condition of our economic assist- 
ance, demand strategic air bases throughout 
the world from which attacks can be inter- 
cepted. 

4. Strengthen our regular military forces 
in troubled areas of occupation, depending 
upon universal military training, if neces- 
sary, to furnish the men for domestic duty. 

5. Institute a program of rearmament 
which will give us the military strength to 
back up our tough talk with something more 
than words. In other words, let’s speak the 
only language that Russia can understand. 

All of these points have been urged in this 
column for more than a year. We are not 
enthusiastic about universal military train- 
ing, but if voluntary recruiting fails, it may 
be the only method of reconstituting our 
armed forces. 

Such a program can be called imperialistic 
and an open invitation to war. 

To us, it presents fewer risks than ex- 
hausting our resources at the rate of $12,- 
000,000,000 a year in what we are convinced 
will be a vain effort to buy a lasting peace. 

The irony of the present situation is that 
anyone who questions unlimited aid to Eu- 
rope is promptly labeled an “isolationist,” 
but if he thinks internationally in terms of 
military strength, he is tagged as an “im- 
perialist.” 

It seems to be the commonly accepted 
view in cficial Washington circles that war 
with Russia is inevitable. 


If that be true, what George Weller calls 
a foreign policy of patching up the world's 
pants with billion-collar checks had better 
be revised in favor of smaller European 
checks and bigger American airplanes. 

The checks can't fight. 

JoHN S. KNIGHT. 





As It Was Then—Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to submit excerpts from an 
editorial from Harper’s Weekly, of New 
York, under and of date October 10, 1857, 
and which I think might be of interest at 
this time, as follows: 


THE LESSON OF THE DAY 


It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years—not in the lifetime of most men 
who read this paper—has there been so much 
grave and deep apprehension; never has the 
future seemed so incalculable as at this time. 
In our own country there is a universal com- 
mercial prostration and panic, and thousands 
of our poorest fellow citizens are turned out 
against the approaching winter without em- 
ployment, and without the prospect of it. 
In France the political cauldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty; Russia hangs as 
usual, like a cloud, dark and silent upon the 
horizon of Europe; while all the energies, re- 
sources, and influences of the British Em- 
pire are sorely tried, and are yet to be tried 
more screly, in coping with the vast and 
deadly Indian insurrection, and with its dis- 
turbed relations in China. 

It is a solemn moment, and no man can 
feel an indifference—which, happily, no 
man pretends to feel—in the issue of events. 

Of our own troubles no man can see the 
end. They are, fortunately, as yet mainly 
commercial; and if we are only to lose money, 
and by painful poverty to be taught wisdom— 
the wisdom of honor, of faith, of sympathy, 
and of charity—no man need serlously de- 
spair. And yet the very haste to be rich, 
which is the occasion of this widespread 
calamity, has also tended to destroy the 
moral forces with which we are to resist and 
subdue the calamity. 

It is no time for idleness or trifling, for 
forgetfulness or selfishness. The complexion 
of every country, and of the world, rests at 
last upon the character of individuals. If 
men are false and timid, affairs, the course 
of events, are tainted by the cowardice and 
falsehood. It is every man’s business, there- 
fore, to keep his heart and his hands clean— 
to be brave, and hopeful and very humble. 
Extravagance, vanity, the lust of luxury, are 
crimes in the men of today. At home we 
shall have direct appeals to our sympathy in 
the swarms of honest laborers for whom there 
is no work. Abroad, the appeal will be more 
indirect, in the extremity of a friend and 
ally. 

Good friends, let our conduct prove that 
the call comes to men who have large hearts, 
however narrowed their homes may be; who 
have open hands, however empty their purses. 
In times of peril we have nothing but man- 
hood, strong in its faith in God, to rely upon; 
and whoever shows himself truly a God-fear- 
ing man now, by helping wherever and how- 
ever he can, will be as blessed and beloved as 
&@ great light in darkness. 














Veterans’ Homestead Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Noveind 17, 1947 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to me yes- 

day to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and include therein a 
bill which the American Legion asked 
me to introduce, I submit the following: 

The National Housing Committee of 
the American Legion met in Washing- 

1. D. C., October 8-10, 1947, to arrive 
at decisions that were necessary because 
of existing mandates of the national 
convention to the committee. 

In the report of the national housing 
committee to the national 





executive 





committee, American Legion, May 5-7, 
1947, the national housing committee 
ited: 
rT) year it is 1 to be the short- 
e of housir lat wi rive ( f 
lacto me a i e tne 
cost of acgequate hou g 
This statement has become fact dur- 


the past months and is becoming an 
ncreasing problem which, if the veteran 
is to be adequately housed within the 
cope of his ability to pay, must be solved. 

After extensive and comprehensive 
tudy the national housing committee 
developed a plan which they sincerely 
believe will provide veterans with homes 
for rent or for sale at a monthly carry- 
ing charge within their means topay. A 
general explanation of this plan follows: 

The national housing committee has 
discovered that the American Legion 
community-action program for housing 
veterans is successful in many commu- 
nities throughout the United States in 
providing good homes for veterans at 
prices they can afford. By enlisting the 
hard work and unselfish idealism of out- 
standing veterans who are leaders in 
their own home town, it has been possible 
through nonprofit corporations spon- 
sored by American Legion posts to erect 
comfortable homes within the income of 
World War II veterans. 

After much careful study and evalua- 
tion, the committee became convinced 
that this technique was one good answer 
to the veterans’ housing problem if it 
could be formalized, given adequate su- 
pervision, and arrangements made for 
favorable financing. Furthermore, it 
has the tremendous advantage of letting 
veterans of World War II assume the 
leadership in solving their own housing 
problems once they are given the proper 
tools. 

The report of the committee continues: 

Preliminary drafts were discussed with the 
best brains in investment banking, commer- 
cial banking, mortgage banking, real es 
Veterans’ Administration, building supplies 
home builders, and other agencies of Govern- 
ment, and the housing industry; the 
committee employed as a professional cone 
sultant Mr. Frederick M. Babcock, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., one of the outstanding authorie- 

















tate, 









also, 
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until he had at least $100 in the of the 
association 

(f) No association shall construct or pur- 
chase housing c¢ In i! excess Ol a sum 
equal to the product of the t« number of 


family units multiplied by $10,000 or in ex- 
either (1) the number of 
of the association, or (2) the number of vet- 
erans in the community who 
purchasers or tenant 
(zg) Suitable provisio1 
prevent speculation in 


such housing by purchasers or occupants 
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are prospective 
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(h) The permanent financing of property 
acquired or loans made by such associations 


shall be done by the medium of bonds sold 
by the Veterans’ Administration as the fiscal 
agent of such associati 
anty of payment by the United States Gov- 
ernment Not more 
bonds m be sold 
the purch 
shall be exempt from Federal, State or local 
taxation, 





than $2,000.,000,000 of 





asers of such bonds from the bonds 





(i) The interim financing for such associa- 
tions, pending the uance of bonds, shall 
be provided by loans from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration upon the ! egot le note 
of the association. Such loans will be made 
from a revolving Veteran Administration 
fund of $100,000,000. 

(j) Such associations shall make new loans 
and acquire property for sale or rental only 
for ten (10) years from the termination of 


World War II. After that they will remain 
in existence for such period of time as re- 
quired to liquidate their affairs 
(k) If association 
ated or cannot meet their obligations, the 
Veterans’ Administration may step in and 
t 


Ss are improperly 





operate their affairs Until tl get back on 
their feet. 
(1) The Federal Works Administrator is to 


be given $200,000,000 to make not in excess of 
50 percent ts-in-aid to States 
counties, or political 





subdivisions or 
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Separabtlity 
1603. If any provision of this title, or 
ipplication the reof to any person or Cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
! and the application of such provi- 
n to other persons or circumstances, shall 
be affected thereby. 
HAPTER XVII—VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD 
ASSOCIATIONS 
“ nization authortzed—Administrator to 
issue charters 
1700. The Administrator is hereby 
rized bject to the provisions of this 


title and under such rules and procedures as 
he may prescribe, to provide for the organi- 

incorporation, examination, opera- 
and regulation of associations to be 
known as ‘Veterans’ Homestead Associations’ 
and to issue charters therefor pursuant to 
such standard form thereof as he may pre- 


scribe 


zation 


tion 


wiations subject to rules and 
procedures 


Chartered a 


Sec. 1701. A Veterans’ Homestead Asso- 
ciation to which the Administrator shall have 


issued a charter pursuant to section 1700 
hereof, and which shall have accepted such 
charter, shall thereafter, so long as such 


charter remains in effect, be eligible to all 
the benefits of this title and shall be subject 
to all the provisions of this title and the rules 
and procedures of the Administrator issued 
hereunder 


“Qualification for membership 


“Sec. 1702. Five or more veterans, of abil- 
ity, good character, and responsibility, as de- 
termined by the Administrator, may organize 
a Veterans’ Homestead Association. Each 
association shall determine its own rules of 
eligibility for membership therein subject 
only to the conditions that (a) membership 
shall be limited to veterans; (b) no veteran 
shall become or remain a member unless and 
until his accumulated payments to the asso- 
ciation, in accordance with section 1707, shall 
equal or exceed $100; and (c) the number 
of members, at all times, shall be at least five. 


“Primary purpose of associations 


“Sec. 1703. Each association shall be or- 
ganized and shall operate on a nonprofit 
basis. It shall have as its primary purposes 


(a) the construction or purchase of housing 
to be sold to veterans for occupancy by them- 
selves, personally, together with their fam- 
ilies or dependents; (b) the construction or 
purchase and operation and maintenance of 
housing to be rented to veterans for occu- 
pancy by themselves, personally, together 
with their families or dependents; and (c) 
the making of loans to veterans for the pur- 
chase of housing to be occupied »y them, 
personally, together with their families or 
dependents. To this end, and pursuant to 
rules and procedures issued by the Adminis- 
trator, each association shall provide maxi- 
mum opportunity and priority for the pur- 
chase or rental of such housing, first, to 
members of such association and, second, to 
other veterans. 
“Number of associations 

“Sec. 1704. The Administrator may, in his 
discretion, charter one or more associations 
in any locality; and he may, in his discretion, 
refuse to charter any proposed association 
upon his finding that the veterans in the 
locality in which it is proposed that such 
association would operate are or will be ade- 
quately served by an association or associa- 
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tions then already chartered for operation in 
such locality. 
“Powers of veterans’ homestead associations 


“Sec. 1705. Under rules and procedures is- 
sued by the Administrator, each association 
shall have the following powers: 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 
1708, to purchase, or otherwise acquire, any 
real property or leasehold or other interest 
therein, whether improved or unimproved, to 
subdivide, construct improvements on, re- 
pair, modernize, renovate, maintain, and op- 
erate any such property, and to purchase, or 
otherwise acquire, any personal property 
necessary or desirable for any of the fore- 
going; 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
1709, to hold, seli, or contract for the sale 
of, lease, rent, mortgage, or otherwise deal 
with, encumber, hypothecate, or dispose of 
any acquired property, all on such terms and 
conditions as may be deemed proper; 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
1708, to lend money to veterans to enable 
them to finance the purchase of or construc- 
tion of residential properties for occupancy 
by themselves, personally, together with their 
families or dependents: Provided, That in no 
case shall the maturity of any such loan 
exceed a period of 30 years; 

“(d) To purchase, construct, improve, or 
otherwise provide, to receive grants for, and 
to maintain and operate public facilities 
(which shall include for this purpose gas and 
electric distribution lines and facilities) rea- 
sonably necessary or desirable for the hous- 
ing provided by or of the association, where 
such public facilities are then not otherwise 
available for such housing: Provided, That 
no association shall operate any mercantile 
establishment or other commercial enter- 
prise or operate any amusement enterprise 
for which any admission or fee is charged; 

“(e) To make, issue, sell, and deliver its 
bonds and notes in the manner and to the 
extent provided in this title; 

“(f) To build up and maintain reasonable, 
permanent reserves, under rules and pro- 
cedures to be issued by the Administrator 
and subject to his semiannual review, which 
shall not exceed in the aggregate, however, 
3 percent of the total principal amount of 
bonds and notes of such association out- 
standing at the time; and 

“(g) To make, adopt, repeal, and amend 
bylaws, to employ and to pay reasonable 
salaries to the officers and other employees 
of the association for services performed 
(which officers and employees need not be 
veterans), and such other powers, not incon- 
sistent with this act, as are customarily en- 
joyed by nonprofit corporations and are nec- 
essary or convenient for the conduct of the 
business of the association. 


“Annual and other reports of associations 


“Sec. 1706. (a) Every association shall file, 
with the Administrator, not later than 90 
days afte the close of its fiscal year, an an- 
nual financial statement and shall also fur- 
nish to him such other financial statements 
at such other times as he may require. All 
such reports shall be in such form and in 
such detail as may be prescribed in rules and 
procedures issued by the Administrator. 

“(b) The Administrator shall make, an- 
nually and at such other times as he deems 
necessary, an examination of the financial 
books, records, and affairs of each associa- 
tion, in the manner customary for supervi- 
sion of fiduciary institutions, 


“Payments by association members 


“Sec. 1707. Members of an association shall 
not he required to pay dues. Each associa- 
tion shall provide in its bylaws for the pay- 
ment by each prospective member, periodi- 
cally, by installments or otherwise, of the 
sum of $100 to be accumulated on the books 
of the association to the credit of such per- 





son. The sums so paid shall not be; 
terest. Each such sum shall be enter: 
the books of the association as a cred 
the member making such payment f 
sible application either: 

“(1) as payment on a home purchase; 
such member from the association; or 
as security for rent on a home rented { 
the association by such member. Each ; 
ciation shall provide further, in its by! 
that a member may voluntarily with 
from such association at any time and : 
receive back an amount equal to the am 
of his accumulated payments to the as; 
tion (unless such payments shall inave b 
applied as payment on a home purchased 
such member from the association) but « 
after one year following the date of 
initial payment and then only upon 60 d 
notice to the association. 


“Limitation on cost and amount of hou 


“Sec. 1708. (a) No housing shall be co 
structed or purchased by an association w 
less, in the opinion of the Administrator 
estimated final cost of such housing wl 
completed (exclusive of related real pro: 
erty designed for commercial operation ) 
determined by thy amounts of firm contract 
for the acquisitio 1 of real property, the in 
provement thereof, the construction « 
buildings and the acquisition of related per- 
sonal property, plus an amount equal to 5 
percent of such contracts plus an allocah! 
share of the estimated indirect or overh« 
costs and expenses of the association, fai 
attributable to such housing, shall not exc: 

a sum equal to the product of the number « 
family units in such housing multiplied | 
$10,000. 

“(b) No association shall maintain and 
operate as rental property any housing (ex- 
clusive of related real property designed { 
commercial operation) having a depreciated 
cost exceeding a sum equal to the produc 
of the number of family units in such hous- 
ing multiplied by $10,000. 

“(c) No association shall construct or pur- 
chase, or contract for the construction o: 
purchase of, or otherwise acquire or contract 
to acquire, a total number of family housin 
units in excess of either (i) the number o! 
members of such association, or (ii) the 
number of veterans in the community who 
may reasonably be considered, in the opinion 
of the Administrator, prospective purchasers 
of or tenants in such units. 

“(d) An association shall not make any 
loan to any veteran for the acquisition o: 
construction of housing (i) if such housing 
includes more than one family unit; (ii) 
in the case of acquisition, the current mar- 
ket value of such housing is, in the judg- 
ment of the association, less than the amount 
of the loan; (iii) in excess of $10,000, plus 
necessary closing costs; (iv) which in the 
opinion of the association is beyond his abil- 
ity to repay. 

“Sale or rental of houstng 


“Src. 1709. (a) All housing of an associa- 
tion shall be sold or leased for such prices ©! 
at such rents, as the case may be, as shall] rea- 
sonably represent the actual cost thereof 
the association, including (i) all costs of ac- 
quisition, construction, or improvement, (1!) 
the reserves to be provided in accordance with 
section 1705; (iii) interest on and amortiza- 
tion of bonds or notes of the association fairl) 
attributable to such housing; (iv) direct costs 
of operation and maintenance of such hous- 
ing; and (v) an allocable share of the over- 
head or indirect costs and expenses of the 
association fairly attributable to such 
housing. 

“(b) Any deed or other instrument made 
by an association for the sale of its property 
or any mortgage or other instrument sup- 
porting a loan to a veteran for the construc- 
tion or purchase of housing shall provide that 
such property shall not be sold or otherwise 








sd of within 10 years from the date of 











i yn of such pr y by such purchas- 

r borrower unless it shall first have been 
ed for sale back to the association at the 
al price paid to such association by such 
rchaser or at the acquisition cost to suc h 
wer, less any depreciation which shall 

e occurred by that time and plus the fair 






improvements wh 





h such pur 
or shall have made to such 


ue of any 








(c) ‘As a condition to (i) every sale of 

ing by an association to a veteran and 
i) every loan by an association to a veteran 
r the purchase or construction of housing, 
h veteran shall furnish to such associa- 


in affidavit stating that (i) he has not 





retofore purchased any housing from any 
ciation which has not been offered for 
e back to such association and (ii) he has 
theretofore obtained any loan from any 


ciation for the purchase or construction 
hou and sold the property thereby ac- 
quired without first offering it back for sale 
(iii) he does not have 
nding any loan obligation to any asso- 
ciation chartered under this title; (iv) he 
own any housing acquired from any 
hartered under this title. 
sale of 


such association; 





terms of any housing 
de by an association shall, among other 
rant to the purchaser the right to 
\ any time the full amount of the pur- 
chase price or the full amount of any mort- 
ge given in connection with such sale 
e) Every lease made by an association 
shall contain a prohibition against sublea 
f) Every sale or loan made by an ¢& 
ciation shall contain a prohibition against 
leasing without first giving the association 
> right to select the lessee and fix the con- 
sideration and conditions of the lease 


“Loans 

“Sec. 1710. In order to provide interim 
financing for associations, pending the is- 
suance of bonds as herein provided, the Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to make 
loans to associations to provide— 

‘(a) Initial working capital for an asso- 
ciation; 

“(b) Development expenses preliminary to 
the commencement of actual construction of 
housing; and 

“(c) Funds to enable an association to 
make loans to individual veterans for the pur- 
chase or construction of housing, preliminary 
to the completion of such purchase or con- 
struction. 

“Each association to which any such loan 
may be made shall make, issue, and deliver 
to the Administrator its note in the principal 
amount of such loan. Each such note shall 
be a nonnegotiable unconditional obligation 
of the association, issued against its general 
credit, and payable from its general assets, 
shall bear interest at the rate of one-half of 
1 percent per annum payable semiannually 
and shall be payable within such period (not 
exceeding 12 months from the date of is- 
suance thereof) as the Administrator may 
determine. Upon application by an associa- 
tion the Administrator may, in his discretion, 
renew any such note, for successive periods 
not exceeding 12 months each, in the event 
he determines that, at the time of the appli- 
cation for such renewal, the issuance of bonds 
would not then be to the best financial in- 
terest of such association. Payments of in- 
terest on and principal of such notes shall be 
made to the Administrator, and the money 
so paid may be used by him for the making 
of further loans hereunder, 








by Administrator to association 


“Bonds of associations 


“Sec. 1711. (a) For its permanent financ- 
ing every association is hereby authorized to, 
and shall, issue its long-term bonds. The 
bonds shall be negotiable unconditional obli- 
gations of issuing association, payable from 
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all its assets and secured by a mortg 
other lien upon all or any part of tl 
or personal property ts, or revenues 





ind income of such as ation as shal 





ecified in said bond 
“(b) The bonds shall be in such forms and 


denon 


minations, mature serially within l 











periods, not 40 years from the 
date of issuan eof, be tes of 
interest, be ¢ able to b pal i 
interest at such times, but , to such 
other terms and conditions and be issued i 
such manner and sold at such places as may 
be authorized by the Administrator, pur- 
suant to rules and procedure ued by him 

“(c) Under rules and procedures issued by 
the Administrator, (i) | ( y be i ed 
under and secured by an indenture o1 trust, 
and (ii) the bonds or indenture may provide 
for the addition, release, or substitution of 
security 

“(d) To the exten I tate, as deter- 





mined by the ad is I le | 
received by an associat 1 from the sale of 
its bonds shall be used to redeem its notes 











“(e) No association shall i e any bond if 
the issuance thereof would t ig the re- 
gate of the principal unts of all | ds 
of such association, then issued and out- 
standing, to a total sum in f the 
aggregate amount derived t tipls 7 
$10,000 times each of the family ising ur 5 
constructed, purchase emodeled, or fi- 
nanced, or otherwise acquired, or financed 
by such association, f bsequent sale as 
housing units or for subsequen maintenan 


and operation as rental using units, or ac- 
quired by vete under loans 
association, exclusive, howeve of property 
designed for commercial 

“(f) The ; rincipal amounts of 
all bonds issued by all associations shall not 
exceed the sum of $2,000,000,000; and the Ad- 
ministrator shall not authorize the issuance 
of any bonds in violation of this subsection. 

“(g) No association shall issue any notes 
or bonds except as autl zed by the adm 
istrator, pursuant to rules and procedures 
issued by him 





rate 
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‘Guaranty of bonds 

“Sec. 1712. (a) The bonds of any asso- 
ciation, issued pursuant to Section 1711, shall 
be fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
upon their face by the United States of Amer- 
ica as to the payment of both principal and 
interest, and in the event that such ass 
ciation shall be unable, or shall not, make 
any such payment upon demand when due, 
payments shall be made to the lawful holder 
of such bond by the administrator. To the 
extent of such payment the administrator 
shall succeed to all rights of such lawful 
holder 

“(b) The bonds of any association, issued 
pursuant to Section 1711, shall be lawful in- 
vestments and may be accepted as security 
for all fiduciary, trust and public funds, the 
investment or deposit of which shall be under 
the authority or control of the United States 
of America or any officer or agency thereof. 





) 





“Tax exemptions 

“Sec. 1713. (a) Notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code or any 
other law to the contrary, the interest pay- 
able and paid on any bond of an association, 
issued pursuant to Section 1711, shall be ex- 
empt from all taxation now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States of America. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code or any other law 
to the contrary, the net earnings of any asso- 
ciation shall be exempted from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States or by any State, county, municipality, 
or other local taxing authority. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
1713 (b), no State, county, municipal or 
other local taxing authority shall impose 
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lawful purpose 

“(b) If the 
association 
knowil 
or servants of 





any of the 
charter, and 
franchises of 
feited Such 
determined 
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brought for tl 
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quate provision shall have been made for 
the payment in full of all debt nd obliga- 
tions of such ( 1, he shall pron y 


effect such dissolution 
“(d) Upon any dissolution, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, the net assets of an 


association, remaining r paym n full 
of all its debts a igation shall € 1€ 





have power to issue d pro- 
cedures for the effective implement 
and administration of this title, pur 


to the provisions hereof and not in 
herewi 
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‘(b) The Administrator may by rules and 
procedures provide for such supervision of 
wssociations as he may deem necessary to 


er administration of this title and 


the proy 
holders of bonds and 


the protection of 
(c) The Administrator shall have full 

wer to provide in the rules and procedures 
ierein authorized for the reorganization, 
nsolidation, merger, or liquidation of any 
iation or associations, including the 

wer to appoint a conservator or a recelver 

» take charge of the affairs of any such asso- 
ciation, and to require an equitable readjust- 
ment of the assets, liability, and surplus of 

he same; and to release any such associa- 
tion from such control and permit its fur- 

r operation: Provided, That in any case 
where the Administrator appoints a conserva- 
tor or a receiver for any association, such 
conservator or receiver shall act primarily 
for the protection of holders of bonds and 
notes issued by such association. 

‘(d) The Administrator may delegate and 
authorize successive redelegation of any au- 
thority conferred upon him by or pursuant 
to this title, to any official or employee of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The Adminis- 
trator shall not act through, or delegate 
any such authority to, and any other agency 
or any official or employee thereot. 

“CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1718. (a) Whoever (1) falsely makes, 
forges, or counterfeits any bond, note, or 
other document in imitation of or purporting 
to be a bond or note issued by an associa- 
tion, or (2) passes, utters, or publishes, or 
attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any false, 
forged or counterfeited bond, note, or other 
document purporting to be a bond or note, 
issued by an association, knowing the same 
to be false, forged, or counterfeited; or (3) 
falsely alters any bond or note issued or pur- 
porting to have been issued by an associa- 
tion; or (4) passes, utters, or publishes, or 
attempts to pass, utter, or publish, as true, 
any falsely altered or spurious bond cr note, 
issued or purporting to have been issued by 
an association, knowing the same to be falsely 
altered or spurious, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or by im- 
prisonment of not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with an association, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or wilfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of 
value, whether belonging to it or pledged or 
otherwise entrusted to it; or (2) with intent 
to defraud an association, or any other body 
politic or corporate, or any individual, or to 
deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner of 
the Veterans’ Administration or of an ass0- 
ciation, makes any false entry in any book, 
report, or statement of or to the Veterans’ 
Administration or an association, or, with- 
out being duly authorized, draws any order 
or issues, puts forth, or assigns any bond, 
note, or other obligation, or draft, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine or not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“(c) Any veteran who makes any false 
statement in the affidavit required by section 
1709 (c) to be furnished Ly him ¢o an asso- 
ciation in connection with his purchase of 
housing from such association, or in connec- 
tion with any loan which he may obtain 
from such association shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years, or 
both. 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
“Sec. 1719. There is hereby authorized to 


be appropriated to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator— 

“(a) for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to enable him to carry out his 
auministrative functions under this chapter; 
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“(b) for the making of loans to associa- 
tions pursuant to section 1710 the sum of 
$100,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended; provided, however, that, upon the 
expiration of authority to make such loans, 
any balance then remaining, together with 
all moneys from time to time thereafter re- 
ceived from associations in payment of such 
loans, shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts; 

“(c) such sums as may be necessary to 
make guarantee payments on bonds as pro- 
vided in section 1712, 

“TIME LIMITATION 

“Sec. 1720. The authority of the Adminis- 
trator hereunder (i) to issue charters to 
associations, (ii) to make loans to associa- 
tions, and (iii) to authorize the issuance of 
guaranteed bonds hereunder, shall end 10 
years after the termination of World War II 
as declared either by Presidential proclama- 
tion or by concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress. 

“CHAPTER XVIII—PvupBLic FAciLitiges ESSENTIAL 
TO VETERANS’ HovusINc 
“Grants by Federal Works Administrator 
authorized 

“Sec. 1800. The Federal Works Adminis- 
trator is hereby authorized to make grants 
to States, political subdivisions thereof, other 
public bodies, and to associations for the 
construction, repair, improvement or exten- 
sion of public facilities wherever the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall find 
that such public facilities are necessary for 
or will facilitate the more effective use within 
the community of housing provided and to 
be provided for veterans under chapter XVII 
hereof. 

“Amount of grant 

“Sec. 1801. The amount of any grant made 
hereunder shali not exceed 50 percent of 
the cost, as determined by the Federal Works 
Administrator, of the public facilities pro- 
vided therewith. 


“General conditions of grant 


“Sec. 1802. No grant shall be made here- 
under unless— 

“(a) The public facilities for which such 
grant is made shall be determined by the 
Federal Works Administrator to conform to 
any applicable over-all State, local, or re- 
gional development plan approved by compe- 
tent State, local, or regional authority; and 

“(b) The public body or association to 
which such grant is made shall give as- 
surance, satisfactory to the Federal Works 
Administrator, that (1) it will adequately 
maintain the public facilities for which such 
grant is made; (2) the assessments or other 
charges which would otherwise be imposed 
for the provision of such public facilities 
will be reduced by an amount equal to the 
grant; and (3) in the case of a public body, 
it will make available, for the housing for 
which such public facilities are provided, 
all other public facilities it then provides 
for other housing generally, and upon like 
terms and conditions. 


“Special conditions of grants to associations 


“Sec. 1803. No grant shall be made here- 
under to any association unless (in addi- 
tion to the conditions specified in sec. 
1802) — 

“(a) The Federal Works Administrator 
shall determine that the type of public facili- 
ties for which such grant is made are, under 
applicable local law or practice, customarily 
provided in the first instance by real-estate 
developers or builders; and 

“(b) Such association shall agree to trans- 
fer such public facilities after completion, 
without compensation, to an appropriate 
local public body, if and whenever any such 
local public body may be willing to dedicate 
such public facilities to public use and to 
maintain them under the conditions specified 
in section 1802. 





“Delegation of authority 


“Sec. 1804. The Federal Works Admini 
tor may delegate and authorize successiy; 
delegation of any authority conferred 1 
him by or pursuant to this chapter, to 
official or employee of the Federal W 
Agency. 

“Appropriation authorized 

“Sec. 1805. There is hereby authorized 
be appropriated to carry out the provisi: 
of this chapter and for administrative 
penses in connection therewith not to exce; 
#200,000,000 to remain available until 
pended.” 





The President's Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speak: 
President Truman’s message should 
leave no doubt in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people respecting the intentions o! 
his administration. The powers whic) 
the President asks the Congress to grani 
him, together with those which he al- 
ready possesses, would for all practicat 
purposes be as great as those which Mus- 
solini and Hitler were able to inveigle 
their countrymen into surrendering to 
them, 

The President stated that price infla- 
tion threatens our entire program of for- 
eign aid; that we cannot abandon for- 
eign aid; and that we cannot abandon 
our people to the ravages of unchecked 
inflation. 

He well knows that much of the pres- 
ent inflation in the United States is bein: 
caused by providing foreigners with bil- 
lions of dollars which they are using to 
buy our goods and, in so doing, bid up do- 
mestic prices. To prevent further infia- 
tion, he asks to have price control and 
rationing restored. Among other things 
he also asks for the power to seize the 
grains held and owned by the farmers 
so that he may ship them to foreign 
countries. To cure the inflation which 
the administration’s foreign give-away 
policy is causing, President Truman asks 
the American people to surrender thei: 
liberty and divide their standard of liv- 
ing with practically all of the rest of the 
world. I, for one, shall not go alon 
with this program, 





McLemore Is Glad He Saved Cap To Tip 
to Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
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nry McLemore which appeared in the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Mon- 
.y. November 10, 1947: 
Lemore Is Guap He Savep Cap To Tip To 
MARINES 
(By Henry McLemore) 
I am glad I saved my little soldiers’ cap. 
I threw away my trousers, my coat, and 
» combat boots. The Governinent took up 
Ml rifle, my carbine, and my long 
wers 


But out of it 





I saved my little c: 
: ed with the blue ribbon of the I 
I'm gladIs 





ved my little cap because I want 
tip it teday. I want to take off that « ip 
onor of the only fighting organization 
world that is better than the I try 
I want to tip my cap to the marine 
RKS CORPS’ ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SECOND YEAR 

Today the Marine Corps observes its one 
ndred and eventy-second anniversary 


n the time the marines were authorized 
the Continental Congress up until today 
stand as America’s finest fighting men. 

Any man who fought for his country has 
pride for the outfit he was in. Men who flew 

nes will swear to you that the Air Force 
had the best guys. Men like me who walked 
down the dirty long road will argue all night 

at the rough end of the stick belongs to 

» Infantry. Sailors will tell you that the 
Navy won the war anc that sea power is 
everything. 

Yet when a marine walks in.o the room you 
gotta shut up, because his heart beats to 
the tune of a song that’s been proved to be 
on the level. Let the children sing “Near 
You” but when a marine sings or whistles 
he whistles or sings of a story of bravery that 
has been matched, perhaps, but never out- 


aone,. 








NEVER HAD SAFE LANDING 

The marines walked into Guadeloupe in 
1798 and they didn’t spare the blood. They 
added The Shores of Tripoli in 1804, and in 
1847 they wrote Montezuma into their hymn. 
I could get very sentimental about the ma- 
rines, but I'd rather put it this way: 

The marines never land a place is 
secured. They never come in with cans of 
fruit cocktail in their pockets and they have 
never known in time of war what it is to 
assault a volley ball court. The marines, if 
you are following me, are the gents who come 
in first When they lower the boats the 
marines Jump in. If ycu don’t know how 
dangerous or rugged the coral is, the marines 
can tell you. They have been there. The 
fresh blocd and plasma is late tut the marines 
don’t wait until it gets there. They are the 
Americans who look at it, don’t like it, and 
say to themselves, “Let's get a tcehold for the 
other boys.” 

This may be treason to the blue that I 
wore on my cap but the marine is a better 
soldier than the infantryman. He’s meaner, 
and that’s what makes for a good scldier. 


after 


WAR MEMORY DIMMING 

World War II is slipping into the mist of 
yesterday and we Americans are forgetting 
what so many men did for us. Even the 
dismal honk of the ship bringing back the 
war dead does not arouse us. Men who gave 
their lives for this country are being buried 
While we fret over meatless Tuesdays and 
eggless Thursdays. 

Yet I declare that in any marine encamp- 
ment in this country, or wherever marines are 
stationed throughout this world, shoes are 
shined, rifles are cleaned, and the bugle’s call 
will send them to the fullest fulfillment of a 
citizen—the defense of his country. 

The marines’ motto, if my Latin teacher 
didn’t lie to me, is Semper Fidelis. To my 











knuwledge a marine has never violated that 
motto, 





I hope that this is a tribute to the marines. 
If I had a son, and he lived up to the marine 
tradition, I, as a father, could ask no more, 
because I would be the father of a man. 





Controls Will Retard Oil Preduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message on European aid 
and the administration’s report on the 
reduction of taviffs on gasoline and re- 
fined byproducts by 50 percent struck a 
twofold blow again reate 
tion in the United States. 

The President advocates a return to 
price control and an interference in the 
oil industry and in other industries that 
will create confusion and cause a de- 
crease in production. He asks for the 
power tc control which would 
give him the authority to export under 
the Marshall plan all the and oil 
he deems neccssary to implement such 
a plan. To do this he will, of course, 
have to take these commodities away 
from the American people. 

The uanger in such a move is best illus- 
trated by how the administration has 
used the power of export control with 
reference to steel casing and oil pipe 
line products during 1946 and 1947. Dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1946, in a free 
market without the use of controls we 
were only exporting 32,000 tons of steel 
casing and oil pipe line to Europe and 
other countries. About July the Presi- 
dent put into operation export controls 
compelling a greater amount of this steel 
to be channeled into foreign export. 
From July 1946 to June 1947 steel cas- 
ing and oil line pipe being exported in- 
creased from 32,000 to 95,000 tons. 
These exports controlled by the Presi- 
dent increased 300 percent. They pro- 
pose, under the Marshall plan, to export 
not only more steel casing and oil line 
ripe but millions of gallons of gasoline 
and refined products more than in the 
past to implement the plan. And, in 
addition, they propose to export whole 
and complete refineries ready to be set 
up and put in operation in Europe at a 
time when we are short on refinery ca- 
pacity and these refineries are needed 
here at home. It must recall to the 
minds of Members of Congress and the 
American people the complete refineries 
so freely given Russia during the war. 

They are proposing for interim aid 
that we ship $60,000,000 worth of oil to 
France and Italy; that pattern will be 
suggested for various other countries by 
the administration. They ask for these 
controls so that they can ship these natu- 
ral resources to foreign countries at a 
time when oil products are 342 percent 
lower today than they were a year ago 
when oil stocks for power and heating 
purposes on the east coast are 1714 per- 
cent less, or 11,700,000 barrels less than 
@ year ago. There will be suffering of 


r oil produc- 


exports 


steel 
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people in their homes on the east coast 
and a slowing down of our economy be- 
cause of thi and oil 
products. 

There is a shortage of all oil products 
in the Middle West of 3'5 percent, or 
1,800,000 barrels. 

7 
] 


shortage of oil 


> + > ; ] 
an increase in Ol Sl 


only one section of the Unit 
Gulf coast, of 34 percent. 
of this increase is the k 


to tran sort 
= i 


here is plies in 
} d States, the 
ihe reason 
ck of oil tankers 

this small amount of oil 
through the Gulf and up to the Atlantic 
to the ¢ t coast. This re of 
tankers has Feen brought about by the 
administr to various coun- 
tries our oil ta! t a fraction of their 
real cost and at a time when we are short 
of steel in this country with which to re- 
build such tankers and a shortage of steel 
which is preventing the buildiag of rail. 


snorta 








road oil tank cars and railroad cars gen- 
erally. This country needs today the 
immediate construction of big steel oil 


and S pipe lines from Texas to the 
North and East, and the steel for th 
pipe lines is unavailable. 


In the face of this steel shortage, the 


Government has recently agreed to sup- 
ply and ship to Arabia for the building 
of a 1,000-mile pipe line some 200.000 
tons of 30- and 3l-inch big oil-line pips 


With the Administra- 
tion can channel not only steel, oil, and 
oil products, diverting them to Europe, 
but can divert practically any commodity 
it chooses at will. 

This is a tremendous power 
in the hands cf subordinate 
delegated to them by the President. 

The second blow struck at the oil in- 
terests by this administration was the 
announcement by the State Department 
that under reciprocal trade agreements 
recently corsummated at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, the duty on gasoline and refined 
oil byproducts liad been reduced by 59 
percent. This will discourage explora- 
tion and production of oil throu 
the United States and the hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of gasoline shipped 
into this country will prevent the em- 
ployment of labor and capital from re- 
fining this gasoline in the United State 
It will slow down oil production, make 


i 


export controls, 


to place 
burea 


ucr 


hout 


it | profitable, and displece labor. 
They have orened our door to the mo- 
nopolics of other countries and other 
monopolies that will be builded by the 
pipe line in Arabia to invade our mar- 
kets to the detriment of those investors 
and employees of our oil industry here 
from the top man to the lowest-paid 
laborer. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 


these controls establish the ability to 
transfer oil discovery and exploration 
from the United States to anywhere in 
the world that a few men in Government 
may decide fits best that which they 
refer to as our foreign policy. 

This power to furnish the supplies for 
the drilling of wells, for pipe lines, and 
the steel for construction of refineries in 
foreign countries is now being used. 
When such projects are completed, we 
find that such foreign exports are ac- 
commodated by our having reduced the 
tariffs by 50 percent this week, which 
furnishes a ready market for their 
products in our country. 
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Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have had considerable experience in this 
country in recent years to the effect that 
the more Government controls operate 
the less chance small business has for 
survival. As Government bureaus are 
created to carry out powers delegated to 
the President by the Congress and which 
powers deal with economic controls, the 
Government bureaus find their jobs more 
ndministratively possible through chan- 
neling the volume of business through 
great centralized units, the few heads 
of which can be called to Washington 
and dealt with. The more we move into 
a regimented or centrally controlled 
economy the less chance the small busi- 
nessman has for survival. 

Yesterday the President, in the sum- 
mary of his recommendations, requested 
the Congress to extend to him peacetime 
economic powers which go beyond any- 
thing yet experienced by our people, even 
in wartime. The National Federation of 
Small Business, incorporated under the 
direction of George J. Burger, director, 
must have sensed some of the things 
which are now known when, under date 
of October 25, it addressed a telegram to 
President Truman at the White House, 
signed by the federation’s president, 
C. W. Harder, and on October 28 re- 
leased to the press a statement inquiring 
why the administration had not yet ap- 
pointed small-business representation on 
Government agencies as called for in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, adopt- 
ed by Congress almost 5 months ago. 

The economy which has made this Na- 
tion as great as it is and which will have 
to continue such production as may flow 
for the benefit of the people of this coun- 
try and other countries has heretofore 
very substantially relied upon small busi- 
ness, and in the future it will have to be 
founded on that particular stone. 

To think in terms of successful big 
business without the cementing and 
binding influence of small business would 
be an economic fallacy which would soon 
destroy the economic fabric of our peo- 
ple. Our only chance for economic sur- 
vival is to always maintain a healthy 
atmosphere in which small] business can 
come into being, operate, and survive. 

The matter referred to follows: 

‘he National Federation of Small Business 
has called on President Truman for a clear 
statement of the Government’s intentions 
toward small independent enterprise during 
the current domestic and foreign crisis. 

In its message, the federation inquired 
why the administration has not yet appointed 
small business representation on Govern- 
ment agencies, as called for in Senate Con- 
current Resolution 14, adopted by Congress 
almost 5 months ago. Noting that long- 
range solutions to current domestic price 
dificulties lie ultimately in increased pro- 
duction and competition, the federation 
asked just what the administration plans 
in the way of vitalizing and protecting small, 
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independent enterprise—the keystone of eco- 
nomic progress. In this regard, the federa- 
tion asked just what the administration 
plans to suggest to the special session of Con- 
gress in the way of long-needed revision of 
taxes, in the way of assuring capital flow 
to presently existing and new small, inde- 
pendent enterprises, and what it will suggest 
in the way of a concrete antitrust program 
designed to unshackle small business. The 
federation asked, too, just what plans the 
administration has to integrate small, inde- 
pendent enterprise effort into foreign-aid pro- 
grams, and what the administration will 
propose to safeguard the legitimate rights of 
small, independent business if legislative con- 
trols over business are adopted during the 
special session. 

The federation noted that apparently re- 
liable reports indicate that monopoly and 
international cartel groups are moving into 
position to use American foreign relief for 
their own ends; it asked just what safe- 
guards the administration will propose to 
check such an eventuality. It asked if the 
administration is prepared to recommend 
that foreign relief plans contain definite pro- 
visions requiring positive maximum self- 
help on the part of the countries to be bene- 
fited before relief is given them. And it 
asked if the requirements of our national 
well-being are being given equal considera- 
tion in all plans to be presented by the ad- 
ministration. 

The federation asserted that small, inde- 
pendent enterprise is desirous of doing its 
share in the current crisis. At the same time 
it declared that little encouragement has 
been given it by government. The federa- 
tion asked President Truman to advise it 
definitely just what the administration will 
do to rectify this condition. 

Text of the federation message to Presi- 
dent Truman follows: 

OcToBER 25, 1947. 
President TRUMAN, 
White House, Washington, D.C.: 

The National Federation of Small Business, 
Inc., views with great interest your decision 
to call on Congress for consideration of prob- 
lems presented by prices at home and foreign 
relief need abroad. 

This we say because over the Nation small, 
independent enterprise views with increas- 
ing alarm much of actual and projected gov- 
ernmental policy in both fields. First, small 
business cannot understand why the admin- 
istration, fully 5 months after passage of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, and in face 
of a grave national emergency the solution 
of which will require the united efforts of all 
segments of our national fabric, has not 
moved positively to insure small, independ- 
ent business representation on all govern- 
ment agencies, particularly those of the 
policy-making variety, in which the interests 
of the American economy are affected. 

Second, small, independent business 
Keenly aware of the fact that production and 
competition alone present the long-range 
answers to current problems, would appreci- 
ate knowing definitely what steps the admin- 
istration is prepared to recommend in the 
special session for the vitalizing and protec- 
tion of present and new means of production 
and competition. Is it prepared to help 
insure continued unimpeded flow of capital 
to presently existing and new small business 
productive and competitive distributive fa- 
cilities? Is it prepared to recommend tax 
adjustment along lines repeatedly suggested 
by members of the federation and recently 
suggested by the Commerce Department 
Small Business Advisory Committee? Is it 
prepared to recommend a strong, vigorous 
antitrust program as suggested to the con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report by me on July 14, to free productive 
and competitive distributive small enterprise 
from monopoly restraints and unfair trade 
practices? Is it prepared to urge passage of 





pending antitrust law strengthening legis!,- 
tion, as supported by federation during the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress? [s 
it prepared to urge that small independent 
enterprise be integrated fairly into all for- 
eign-relief planning? Is it prepared to urve 
provisions for protection of legitimate righ:s 
of small, independent enterprise in any and 
all legislative controls that may be developed 
for exercise over all business? Is it prepared 
to urge needed changes in national labor 
laws to grant equality of opportunity 
small enterprise? 

Third, small, independent enterprise views 
with increasing concern apparently reliable 
reports that monopoly groups and inter- 
national cartels are readying themselves to 
slice great chunks out of all American relief 
expenditures. It wants to know if the ad- 
ministration is prepared to recommend 
specific controls to safeguard American aid 
which, in the final analysis, represents harcd- 
earned tax dollars furnished by all American 
citizens against any such depredations. 

Fourth, it wonders if the administration 
is prepared to recommend that foreign retief 
plans contain definite provisions requiring 
positive maximum self-help on the part of 
countries to be benefited before relief is given 
them. 

Fifth, it wonders if the requirements of 
our own national well-being will be given 
equal consideration in all plans presented by 
the administration. 

Mr. President, the small independent busi- 
nessman wants to do his share to help in the 
current crisis, but so far he has been given 
very little encouragement in the way of 
actual deeds by Government. While he has 
received paternalistic pats on the head and 
has heard pious praises sung, he has been 
quietly frozen out of all activity. We would 
appreciate immediate advice from you as to 
just how small, independent business is to 
be integrated into the foreign-relief effort 
and what steps the administration is plan- 
ning to recommend in the special session to 
preserve and protect small, independent 
enterprise from undue harm during the life 
of the current crisis. We will be happy to 
convey to our entire membership, the largest 
individual membership of any business 
organization in America, the reply you give 
to this request for information. 

Small, independent businessmen federa- 
tion members to a man contend the Nation 
will be ill served and the cause of free demo- 
cratic government will be positively damaged 
if in the present emergency small, independ- 
ent enterprise should be unduly harmed. 
Free competition and independent enter- 
prise have vitalized our Nation to the point 
where it is the hope and envy of the world. 
We do not serve either ourselves or the world 
by tearing down the props of our success. 

Small, independent enterprise awaits your 
reply and will follow with interest your 
recommendations to Congress. 

C. W. HARDER, 
President, National Federation of 
Small Bustness, Inc. 





Letter of Hon. John P. Stewart, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of the United States are ba- 
coming more concerned over the dan- 
gers we face as the facts unfold about 
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The national service office of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 


America estimates that— 

The following personnel are needed at once 
in the following departments: 
ili NORA ee aaa | ae 
a i a 
Medical (clerks and typists) .~.---------- 25 
Finance ae RS ee 
Insurance a ae aa 6 
Manarer’s C80. .nacccceccncecccascess 3 
Administrative .....<.cccecccncccceccs 36 
Claims (filing clerks, etc.) --.-----.----- 20 
Dental (clerks and typists) -.-...------- 25 


The cost of the above additional personnel 
for the various VA regional office depart- 
ments is figured at about $700,000, plus the 
amount of $1,250,000 for the proper treat- 
ment and care to be given to the dental 
claims of the veterans 


Samuel I. Williston, department service 
officer for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Massachusetts, as a result 
of an investigation into conditions at the 
Boston regional office, makes the follow- 
ine recommendations, among others: 


FINANCE 
Immediate increase of personnel in this 
department and permanent help are neces- 


sary. For several years now it has been the 
policy of the Veterans’ Administration to 
loan extra help to Finance from other de- 
partments several times a year. This causes 
a stoppage in the departments which must 
eacrifice this help, and this also gives to 
Finance inexperienced help to do their work. 
About the time the help is trained so that 
they are of value to Finance they are sent 
back to their own department. 

If Finance is to get the checks out it must 
have permanent help and not borrowed per- 
sonnel. There is also entirely too much se- 
crecy and too many obstacles placed in the 
way of the veteran obtaining information as 
to why he did not receive his check. Delays 
in payment of awards are certainly without 
reason. If this department does not function 
properly the entire Administration is 
criticized. 

REHABILITATION 

This is a department that can stand much 
study and correction. Too many complaints 
are coming in from veterans of poor service. 
The training officers are overloaded and un- 
able to be available to the veteran and to 
know his problems. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration should maintain a close supervision 
over the veteran and his place of training. 
The training officer should be able and avail- 
able to settle all the problems of the veteran, 
Veterans have to wait many months for 
checks and equipment and must constantly 
go to outside agencies to help in straighten- 
ing out simple problems. 

There are entirely too many veterans de- 
nied training due to nerve conditions who do 
not have a severe nerve condition. These 
veterans should be given a chance to rehabili- 
tate themselves. These men want to help 
themselves. The answer is, “No, you are too 
nervous.” Much improvement can be made 
in this department. 


Joseph M. O'Connell, national service 
officer for the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, has this to report about the medi- 
cal unit: 

MEDICAL UNIT 


A full day's work in this section consists of 
200 examinations per day. I dare say that 
there are many days when there are not 200 
examinations scheduled. Out-patient treat- 
ment cases in this office vary anywhere {rom 
800 to 1,000 cases per day. To render service 
on this large scale the medical unit has a 
force of 380 people. This figure includes the 


personnel assigned to the Veterans’ Admin- 


istration offices in Springfield and Worcester. 
Of this total 380 people, there are only 69 
professional persons, including doctors, 
nurses, and dentists. Clerical help in this 
section has been curtailed to the point that 
when a veteran is notified of his physical ex- 
amination he is also sent the first page of his 
examination with the request that he fill out 
the first 26 questions. We have observed that 
this policy is very unsatisfactory because the 
majority of the veterans do not fill out the 
questions correctly and consequently the in- 
formation submitted to the rating boards is 
neither correct nor complete. There have 
been occasions where the veteran has ac- 
tually been reduced in compensation because 
the necessary information, such as his com- 
plaints and treatments, have not been fully 
described. It is assumed that the average vet- 
eran is intelligent enough to answer these 
questions fully and correctly on his own be- 
half, but as a result of our findings there 
have been cases (especially in neuropsychi- 
atric cases) where the veteran doesn’t under- 
stand the questions and because he gives in- 
correct information the case is not clearly 
understood by the rating boards. Sometimes 
the veteran’s handwriting is so illegible as 
to make it difficult to determine just what 
treatment the veteran has had and how many 
times he has received treatment. We very 
definitely believe that when a veteran is 
called in for examination, as has been the 
case in the past, these questions should be 
asked by the Administration and the answer 
filled in by the medical unit instead of by the 
veteran. Oftentimes the veteran turns to the 
service organizations for assistance in com- 
pleting the form, thereby placing a tremen- 
dous burden on the organization. Although 
all service organizations are ready and willing 
at all times to render service to veterans. we 
feel that this is an unnecessary burden and 
it is rightfully the responsibility of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

On the question of out-patient treatment 
on a fee basis, this office feels that it is a 
very serious problem which must be met. 
The majority of veterans living outside the 
immediate area of Boston are attended by 
local physicians on a fee basis. We have 
been informed that the Medical Unit has 
had to reduce by half, in many cases, the 
number of treatments authorized per month. 
This office has had complaints from doctors 
as well as veterans on this score. One case 
which has come to our attention is that 
of a veteran who has been taking treatment 
on a fee basis from his own doctor for over 
a@ year at the rate of six treatments a month 
and he has now been reduced to only three 
per month. In cases of this type we defi- 
nitely feel that harm will be done to the 
disabled veteran. The personnel of the 
Medical Unit are doing all in their power 
to help veterans in every possible way, but 
an estimate has been made that 25 more 
persons are needed immediately to take 
care of the drastic reduction in authoriza- 
tions for out-patient treatment on a fee 
basis. There are veterans living in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Boston regional office 
who are employed 8 hours a day, 5 days 
a week. They have no way of receiving 
out-patient treatment at the regional of- 
fice without loss of worktime and they 
therefore have been authorized to receive 
out-patient treatment on a fee basis. Now 
that this procedure has been discontinued, 
the veteran has to make cut on his own 
as far as treatments are concerned. If he 
takes a day off from work to obtain treat- 
ment at the regional office he loses a day's 
pay or approximately $8. 

There is also the howling of the employer 
who does not want to put up with the ab- 
sence of the veteran in order that he may 
obtain VA treatment. We feel that this 
situation should be taken care of immedi- 
ately before more serious complications 
arise concerning the employing of disabled 
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veterans, and the loss of pay to veterans 
who have been denied the right of obtajy- 
ing out-patient treatment on a fee-basis. 


Coleman Curran, department adju- 
tant of the American Legion, and Eddie 
Reilly, service officer of the AMVETS, 
have expressed similar criticisms. 

The veterans charge that penny- 
pinching economies effected by short- 
sighted groups in Congress are respon- 
sible for their present plight. Althouch 
they realize the necessity of providing 
funds for the reconstruction of Europe, 
they cannot help but ask: “Must it be at 
the expense of American veterans who 
became disabled in the fight to preserve 
our freedom?” 

I am confident that the American peo- 
ple, once they know these facts, will sup- 
port the demands of the veterans that 
sufficient appropriations be made to in- 
sure efficient service to those who sacri- 
ficed so much. In this connection, it is 
small wonder that the armed forces are 
behind in their enlistment quotas. The 
shabby treatment accorded the veterans 
of World War II is hardly the inspiring 
example that will induce younger men to 
volunteer for service to their country. 

A deficiency appropriation will enable 
the Boston regional office to function 
properly. Beyond that, the, Committee 
on Appropriations should make a thor- 
ough study of this problem so that suffi- 
cient personnel will be provided to care 
for the case load. We cannot default on 
our obligations to the veterans. 





Address Before Massachusetts Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


Addressing a State-wide gathering of the 
Knights of Columbus in Boston last night, 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN roundly de- 
nounced left-wing malefactors who are 
spreading religious, racial, and social hatreds 
in this country and called upon a union of 
patriotic Americans to combat the activities 
of communism and all its works. 

“Free religious worship is one of the most 
sacred rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion,” said PHILBIN, “and we cannot stand by 
silently and idly while Reds and fellow 
travelers here and abroad attack and seek to 
destroy it.” Referring to left-wing efforts 
to generate social frictions between racial 
groups and classes of our body politic, 
PHILBIN declared that the first step in com. 
bating these tactics is to observe zealously 
the constitutional safeguards guaranteeing 
equality of treatment and opportunity for all 
persons without regard to their religion, race, 
station in life, or any other extraneous 
factors. 

The Clinton Congressman lashed at Rus- 
sian aggression and infiltration in Europe 
and Asia and emphasized that the most dan- 
gerous infiltration of all was occurring right 
in the United States. This movement is well 
organized and embraces practically every 














segment of American life. There is hardly a 
social or economic activity that is free from 
the baneful influence of Communist and 
subversive propaganda, he stated. 

“We cannot lend ourselves to warmonger- 
ing, but we must at all costs protect our own 
Nation and its precious freedoms,” PHILBIN 
declared. 

“One would be blind indeed who could sur- 
vey contemporary world and national condi- 
tions without appreciating the urgent need 
for this type of American organization. I 
have just returned from an extended tour 
of European nations, during which I visited 
many places, talked with many people, and 
studied the rapidly moving events of that 
harried and troubled section of the world. 
It is hardly possible for me to describe the 
privation and suffering, the political unrest, 
and Communist agitation that I found in 
many countries and which are symptomatic 
of world-wide conditions caused in large 
measure by left-wing conspiracies. Out of 
the widespread devastation, the shattered 
economies, the dire hardship and hunger 
which presently exist there, it is difficult to 
conceive the early restoration of stable, eco- 
nomic structures and orderly government. 
In fact, from day to day the situation seems 
to grow worse until countries of Europe seem 
to be seething cauldrons of desperate Com- 
munist activity almed at the overthrow of 
all existing institutions. The Reds have 
scored many political victories by deceiving 
the people with flagrant propaganda or by 
engeging in actual fraudulent practices tan- 
tamount to stealing the elections. When 
these methods are not successful, as recent 
events prove, they have no hesitancy in start- 
ing armed revolts and insurrections, inciting 
violence, promoting great public disorders 
looking toward the capture of these countries 
and governments by force. All the while 
they sound pious words of devotion to de- 
mocracy and hold themselves out as the 
defenders of representative government and 
as champions of the suffering and afflicted. 

“In these ruthless campaigns to capture 
control of erstwhile peaceful democratic na- 
tions, the Reds have not been deterred by 
fear of international retaliation nor concern 
for the opinions of other nations. They 

have been ruthless, destructive, and blood- 
thirsty. Hitler at his worst could not exceed 
their outrages against human decency and 
their heartless, merciless treatment of indi- 
viduals and groups who refuse to do their 
bidding. 

“I need not tell this gathering that the 
very first technique of the Communists is to 
destroy all religion and all free worship. 
These left-wing malefactors are spreading 
religious, racial, and social hatreds not only 
in Europe but in this country, and one of 
the great and crying needs of the moment is 
a loyal union of patriotic Americans to check 
the activities of Communists and all its 
nefarious works. 

“We well know that free religious worship 
and the right of the individual to order 
his own life free from regimentation by a 
radical superstate is one of the most sacred 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. We 
cannot stand by silently and idly while Reds 
and fellow travelers attack and seek to de- 
stroy these precious human rights. Neither 
can we be unmindful of left-wing leaders 
who at this very time are working desper- 
ately to generate social frictions and hatreds 
between racial groups and other classes of 
our body politic. 

“Although we have won the war, the free- 
doms we believed we had.secured through 
very bitterest sacrifice are in grave peril. 
Communism is spreading steadily and speed- 
ily over many formerly free nations, threat- 
ening the liberties of these helpless people. 
Brazen attacks are made upon our own gov- 
ernment officials and the policies of our own 
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Government. If we are to continue as a 
free nation, indeed, if the ideal of human 
freedom is to continue to live in this world, 
America must meet every challenge to our 
own free institutions at home and abroad. 
We cannot permit any nation to ruin the 
peace which so many of our boys died for 
through aggression, infiltration, and Marx- 
ist conspiracy. We cannot permit any group 
in this country, however strongly entrenched, 
to strike at the heart of our governmental 
and business systems through subterfuge or 
preparation for rebellion. 

“Now is the time to take a definite position 
toward organized communism at home and 
abroad, to put our own house in order and 
check the enemies of democracy within our 
gates. One of the very first steps in com- 
batting this widespread radicalism is to ob- 
serve zealously our own constitutional safe- 
guards guaranteeing equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons without re- 
gard to religion, race, station in life or other 
extraneous factors. 

“As we deplore and denounce Russian in- 
filtration in Europe and Asia let us recognize 
that the most dangerous infiltration of all 
is occurring right here in the United States. 
Let us move to check it before it is too late 
and let us move to check the outrages 
against freedom and_ self-determination 
which are being perpetrated by Russian com- 
munism abroad. To be sure we must main- 
tain our national defense and armed power 
at a high pitch of efficiency and effectiveness 
in order to protect our Nation and Carry 
out our international commitments. We 
must not, however, lend ourselves to war- 
mongering but, on the other hand, seek peace 
through collective action and, if necessary, 
revise the United Nations charter so as to 
outlaw the unconscionable use of the veto 
power which is making a laughing stock out 
of what we believed would be a great and 
effective agency for maintaining world peace. 
We can and should also use economic meas- 
ures available to us, and by joining with 
other nations, as well as by our own action, 
shut out from world trade and intercourse 
any and all nations—be they principals or 
puppets—which refuse to be bound by rules 
of human decency, and which are carrying 
on aggression or ideological warfare against 
other nations and democratic ideals. 

“Let us recognize that our primary re- 
sponsibility is to our own country, that we 
must constantly strengthen and protect it, 
that we cannot weaken it in any way by mis- 
guided, unsound, or unwise policies, and that 
we must all determine to preserve our democ- 
racy, our economic system and our way of 
life against the attacks of left-wing male- 
factors. Let me repeat and reemphasize— 
unless we move promptly to safeguard our 
own institutions and the welfare of our own 
people, there is great likelihood that this 
Nation will find itself engulfed in the whirl- 
wind of collectivism and hatred which has 
laid so much of western civilization in ruin 
and shambles, and which, indeed, now 
threatens all of us.” 





Relief Program in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to an article that appeared in a recent 
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issue of the Pueblo Chieftain, published 
at Pueblo, Colo., and which deals with 
our foreign-relief program. This article 
contains the observations of Mr. Vincent 
Massari on the failure of our relief pro- 
gram in Italy. Mr. Massari is one of our 
prominent citizens of Colorado and en- 
joys an excellent reputation. He has just 
returned from Italy, where he made a 
thorough investigation of the whole re- 
lief program. He certainly presents 
some startling facts in this report and 
confirms the suspicion that many of us 
have entertained that the food and sup- 
plies being sent to Europe are not reach- 
ing the destitute persons for whom they 
were intended. 

Yesterday we heard the President re- 
quest Congress to appropriate additional 
sums for relief in Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries. In view of this report by 
Mr. Massari, not a single dollar should be 
appropriated until we are certain the 
conditions he describes have been cor- 
rected. I cannot support an appropria- 
tion like this when I know the money will 
be used to promote the interests of a 
political party in Italy instead of being 
used to relieve human suffering. I think 
the time is here for us to be honest with 
the American taxpayer who is furnishing 
this money with such a lavish hand. I 
submit Congress cannot continue to 
make these millions of dollars available 
for relief when we have the proof that 
they are being diverted to black markets 
and used for political purposes. 

In view of the fact Congress will soon 
consider the request for additional funds 
for Italy, I hope every Member will read 
the accusations made by Mr. Massari. 
It is most distressing to learn that our 
efforts to assist the needy and deserving 
people of Italy have been so frustrated. 

The article follows: 

UniTep States Arp Sent ItaLy Furie Ir 

BLacK MARKETs CONTINUE 

Unless black marketing is stopped in Italy 
relief supplies to that country will not help 
the starving people, Vincent Massari told 
Lions Club members at the Vail Hotel Thurs- 
day noon. 

Massari, who recently returned from Italy 
from a special investigation mission for the 
Columbian Federation, deciared he will prove 
that about 40 percent of what America sends 
to Italy is distributed with prejudice to foster 
the cause of political party and not of the 
Italian people. 

The United States policy, he said, has not 
helped the real democratic elements in Italy, 
and the present administration of Premier 
De Gasperi is a continuation of Mussolini's 
Fascist rule. 





ONLY ONE NEW LIBERTY NOW EXISTS IN ITALY 

There is onl, one new liberty existing in 
Italy—‘“the liberty to infringe upon the old 
and new laws, the right to speculate on the 
misery of their fellowmen, and the right for 
fascism to actually reenter the Government 
with a Fascist sympathizer at its head. This 
man is none other than Alcide De Gasperi,” 
Massari asserted. 

“Several months ago members oj the Cabi- 
net, Vanoni and Campilli, were accused in 
Parliament of having accumulated millions 
A committee was appointed among members 
of Parliament. The charges were proven, but 
Vanoni and Campilli are still members of the 
Cabinet, protected by Premier De Gasper. 

“Can you be surprised by these things 
when Fascists recently liberated by a general 
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amnesty are still holding responsible posi- 
tions and resuming the old play?” 

Massari, who is well known throughout 
this country and in Italy as well for his 
opposition to fascism and all its principles, 
went to Italy for the express purpose of in- 
vesticating for the Columbian Federation, 
of which he is national president, just what 
is happening to relief supplies that are pour. 
ing into the ccuntry. The people are not 
informed as to where the little reiief they do 





get is coming from. 
ARREST OF OFFICIALS MAY BE NECESSARY 

Any help that ts sent in the future to Italy, 
M ri declared, should be conditioned on 
the r« 1 of black-market operations, even 
f this means the arrest of a few Government 
officials and American black marketeers 

The recent visit of Lva Peron, of Argentina, 


to Italy is an indication that fascism still is 


not dead in Italy, Massari stated. It was fol- 
lowed by mass protests by the workers of 
Rome against the government and against 
the Fascists salute used by Mrs. Peron 
Massari charged that our governmental 
representatives and officers of the armed 


forces have not mingled with the common 
people in small communities; that they are 
approached by the society people and the 
Fascists of the old days; that they make their 
reports from what they are told and not from 
what they themselves see 

Massari explained why De Gzsperi won 
a vote of confidence a short time ego. “I 
will tell you that the vote was taken right 
after Count Sforza announced that the 
United States had renounced her share of 
Italian ships given her under the peace 
treaty; that the majority on the Saragat mo- 
tion was only 37 votes, while 63 members of 
the assembly did not vote at all; and finally 
because, between the two evils, the Italian 
people chose the lesser, They do not want 
communism and they've had more than 
enough of dictators. They add that the 
worst democracy is always better than the 
best dictatorship.” 

“The Italian press announced for our con- 
sumption that the Communist Party received 
a defeat in the municipal election of Rome 
This is far from the truth. The Communists 
in this election have received 10 percent more 
votes than last year, and more than De Gas- 
peri’s party. It is true also that the De Gas- 
peri partv received a larger vote than last 
year, but this was accomplished at the ex- 
pense of the Qualunquisti Party of Giannini, 
another name for Fascists.” 

Massari explained the’ many of those who 
have voted with the Communists are not 
Communists at all but wish to register a pro- 
test vote against the De Gasperi regime and 
who do not want their votes to be lost on a 
minority party. Leader of one of the minor- 
ity parties, the Republicans, is Col. Randolfo 
Picciardi, leader of the Italian anti-Fasrcists 
who fought in Spain during the revolution 
and who was trying to form a legion of Ital- 
ians from North and South America to fight 
against the Nazis in Italy before the landing 
of our troops on the shore of Italy. He was 
refused permission by the United States, who 
were more willing to deal with the House 
of Savoy 

Italians, said Massari, would like to see 
the United States take a middle-of-the- 
stream course, not a one-sided course as at 
the present, as long as Italy has a good Re- 
publican Party, and a good liberal party, and 
a good democratic party. They resent being 
told for whom to vote, or who to have for 
premier. They resent the fact that relief is 
distributed to help the party in power and 
not for the benefit of the people, most of 
whom never have seen a pound of flour, a pair 
of old shoes, or any of the old clothes from 
all that have been sent over to them from 
here. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Anniversary of the Blood-Drenched Battle 
of Gettysburg and Memorable Address 
November 19 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OY MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday November 18, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish. to include the following article by 
Bill Collins, Jr., which appeared in the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun on November 16 






1947, Lawrence. Mass.: 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BLOOD-DRENCHED BATTLE 
OF GETTYSEURG AND MEMORABLE ADDRESS NO- 


VEMBER 19--50,000 SOLDIERS FELL IN HUGE 
STRUGGLE—-IN OBSERVANCE OF ABRAHAM LiN- 
COLN'S DEDICATION OF A PORTION OF GETTYS- 
BURG BATTLEFIELD AS CEMETERY, SUN WRITER 
GIVFS GRIPPING ACCOUNT OF WAR OF THE 
REBELLION’S MOST STUBBORN STRUGGLE, TURN- 
ING POINT OF WAR 
(By Bill Collins, Jr.) 


rhe tall man was tired. 

It was strange that he shculd be tired at 
this time, if you consider fatigue as a result 
of physical and mental labors. The tall man 
with the weatherbeaten face of a farmer had 
worked hard all of his life Since as tar back 
as he could remember irto the distant days 
of his childhood, he had w«:ked an.j toiled to 
make his way. Wher he was eight, he was 
swinging an axe With the strong heft of a 
man. When he was 21 and his family moved 
to Decatur, Ill., from Indiana, he walked the 
entire distance—200 miles—driving a four 
ox team through mud and water, and upon 
arrival helped his father clear the lead and 
build a home for the family. So many inci- 
dents in his lifetime had been strenuous and 
tiring—much more so than the business of 
making speeches. But on this November 
day, he Walked slowly, with his head bowed 
a little, and with a heavy weight in his 
heart—and he was tired. 

He was tired because his country was 
tired—because he and his people were weary 
of fighting and bloodshed, of battling with 
their brothers—tired of war communiqués, of 
remembering the slaughters of Bull Run and 
Fredericksburg, and Murfreesboro and Chan- 
cellorsville—tired of the chaotic confusion of 
killing. 

It was November 19, 1853, and the place was 
Gettysburg, and the tall man was Abraham 
Lincoln—and he was tired. 

The man standing at the fore of the plat- 
form shook his hand and introduced him 
proudly to the people gathered on the plain 
of Gettysburg. The people cheered and ap- 
plauded. Some whistled. Others shouted, 
“Hooray for Honest Abe.” And the tall man 
smiled. These were his people and he loved 
them. 

The tall man with the sideburns, holding 
the work-weary hand of a woman wearing 
calico * * * the man with the short, 
squat frame who was standing on a bar- 
rel * * * the boy with the Union*sol- 
dier cap and the bright wealth of wonder- 
ment in his eyes * * * the woman 
holding a baby in her arms, with no man 
to hold her hand since Chancellors- 
ville * * * these people, these men and 
women, boys and girls, little children who 
gaped at him with open mouths and wide, 
watching eyes—these were his people. 

Even as he was preparing to deliver his 
speech—a speech drafted roughly while he 
rode a bouncing, jouncing train to Gettys- 


burg—he was thinking. He was thinking of 
the others there at Gettysburg, assembled on 
the plain—the dead. On this day he was to 
dedicate a portion of a battlefield as a cem- 
etery—final resting place of men and boys 
who had fought to hold Lee and his Confed.- 
erate Army back, to keep Lee from marching 
on to Harrisburg, capital of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps it was fitting that they be buried 
where they fell—-for this was their land; they 
fought for it and died for it. The tall man 
looked at the straggling strands of grass, the 
cool, lumpy, loamy earth—and he knew, as 
the soldiers knew, that it was more than earth 
* * * it was their land—their native land, 
their country. 

Then he stood quietly, casting his gaze far 
out over the heads of the living as he began 
to speak—and it seemed he was addressing 
the others assembled there—the dead. 

It was as though he were making a promise. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, snd dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. * * * Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. * * * We are met on 
a great battlefield of that war * * *” 

Those who were watching and listening 
heard his strong, woodsman’s voice roll out 
across the flat field, echoing on the soft, cool 
wind that ruffled gingham frock collars and 
tousled the tawny hair of farmers. Some, 
those who were watching the tall man’s [ace 
more closely, saw his expression change just 
then. His face took on the look of a lis- 
tener, and his voice softened just a trace. 

The tall man, in his mind, was meeting 
with the dead. He felt as though he knew 
them well. He seemed to walk among them 
as they broke camp and moved about, talk- 
ing rough soldier talk, wishing they were 
home. 

Looking out across the sea of faces, up- 
turned, rapt, he saw Lee’s army moving onto 
Seminary Ridge, and the Union army, under 
General Meade, gathering on Cemetery 
Ridge, nearly opposite one another. He 
heard the shouted orders, the cacophony of 
muskets being loaded, or sabers being drawn, 
He heard a boy begin to rattle wuoden sticks 
upon a drum—and a man with a stentorian 
voice singing about John Brown's soul. 

“We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that fleld as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this * * *.” 

Somewhere in the tall man’s mind a bugle 
sounded. Men, moving like puppets guided 
by the strains of the bugle, leaped to 
their feet, crawled on their stomachs, and 
tried to kill one another. The sun moved 
higher in the heavens, to get a better view 
of this mortal jousting. The field became 
warmed and there was the stench of burnt 
powder and the whining sob of shells. Men 
fell on their faces, clutching their bodies, 
seeking to stop a bullet that had already 
past and penetrated flesh. 

A man in blue, with half a face, began to 
cry for “Molly.” A boy in gray sought the 
shelter of a tree, dragging a stump of leg 
along the brown, soft ground plowing a 
furrow in the earth—with drops of blood 
for seeds in planting. Then the twilight 
came, and the musket fire made little red 
holes in the dusk—and it was night, and 
quiet came, except for living, dying skirmishes 
beneath the blinking stars. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannct hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or de- 
ane. * © => 

It was the second day, and Lee’s men made 
a wild rush to get Little Round Top, but 











were beaten back with heavy loss. A Con- 
federate soldier ran blindly up the hill, his 
evesicht bleared red by the blood that 
trickled into his eyes from a wound above 
his temple. He fell and then began to 
crawl—and then he lay quite still. There 
was a Union shell hole in a letter from his 
wife, a letter which held a lock of hair from 
the head of his first-born son—and a shell 
hole in his breast. A Union youth stood up 
in half-crazed excitement and aimed at 
General Lee. A cannonball knocked him 
down, his musket in his hand, unfired. 

The tall man wandered amongst these men, 
impervious to the shot and shell, unmindful 
of the hell. He heid a canteen of water to 
the lips of a man who was murmuring a 
woodsman’s prayer. He pushed the hair from 
the eyes of a man who slumped tehind a 
tree, a bullet wound in the fiesh above his 
knee. He offered solicitud. to a youth who 
lay with his face buried in the earth, scream- 
ing out in fear. 

Later in the day, Lee’s men got a foot- 
hold on Culps Hill, but were soon driven out. 
When they fled a boy with a sweetheart’s 
bright, blue hair ribbon tied to his musket- 
piece tumbled headlong into the dirt. Others 
fleeing stepped upon him in their hasty re- 
treat to safety. The boy began to crawl, then 
realized it was no use. He wrote a love letter 
in the sand with his bloodstained fingertip. 
The salutation was “Dear Mary.” 

“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here * * *.” 

The drummer boy, scarcely old enough to 
tote a muske* but wearing a soldier’s cap, 
began to rattle on his drums—and the third 
day of death at Gettysburg began. A musket 
ball slammed through his drum and he fell 
with his sticks upraised. It was a welcome 
to the day. The third verse of a terrible, 
grotesque poem—the author’s name was 
Death. 

Lee sent General Pickett, with a force of 
15,000 Confederates, to attack General Han- 
cock on Cemetery Ridge. To reach the ridge, 
they had to cross a mile of open 






ground. 
Grimly, steadily, unmindful of the shrieks, 
the dying gurgles of their comrades, they 
advanced across the plain. The Union guns 
were ablaze with death-dealing musket fire. 
Men and boys, young and old, tall and short, 
good and bad—all exposed themselves to lead, 
and many fell to the grassy earth, kicking, 
screaming, praying, dying. Their ranks were 
ploughed through and through with shot and 
shell—Gettysburg was a man-made hell. 

The Confederates charged up the slight 
slope of ground and broke part of the Union 
line. Men yellec. curses at the wind, and 
men begged mercy from their God. Han- 
cock’s lines held. The Union rifles pumped 
shot after shot into the advancing army. 
Union soldiers lay flat on their stomachs and 
aimed carefully at the buttons on tunics, 
where hearts should be. 

Pickett could go no further. With frag- 
ments of his division, for only fragments 
were left alive, able to retreat, he moved his 
men backward in defeat. The man singing 
about John Brown's soul was laughing as he 
sang. He aimed his musket methodicaily 
and fired at the man who held the Confed- 
erate flag. Another shot at Armistead, who 
was leading the Confederate advance. Then 
the singing stopped—with a musket shell 
and a rifle’s roar echoing the chorus. 

“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us; that from these honored dead, we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shali not have died in vain * * *.” 
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It was the end of the most stubborn battle 
of the war. Almost 50,000 brave men fell in 
the contest. Lee had failed. At the end of 
the third verse of the blood-drenched poem 
of Gettysburg Lee retreated across the Po- 
tomac and never made another attempt to 
invade the North. 

The plain of Gettysburg was littered with 
dead and dying, wounded men. A boy was 
calling for his mother. A man was swearing 
in a frenzied craze. A wife 500 miles away 
was rocking her youngest child to sleep with 
a song about its soldier father. A swallow 
dipped in flight as it flew across the field 
* * * and God covered the unsightly 
scene with the pitying curtain of night 

“es * * that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the peopie, shall not perish from the earth.” 

The crowd paused then cheered and 
stomped and whistled, but Lincoln did not 
hear them—he was thinking of the others. 
It was as though he were making the dead a 
promise * * * and with his words, the 
tall, tired man had wovenathought * * * 
that shall not perish from the earth. 





Cause of French Hunger: Failure of Farm 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. November 18, 1947 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the World Report of November 11, 1947: 
CAUSE OF FRENCH HUNGER: 
POLICY 
(Reported from Paris) 

The French people are facing hunger this 


FAILURE OF FARM 


that did not work. 

Once almost self-sufficient in food, France 
finds itself begging for grain throughout the 
world. Bad weather is partly responsible, 
but it becomes increasingly evident that 
faulty planning has made the situation much 
worse than it might have been. 

Largely as a result of Government mis- 
calculation, there is less bread for the 
French now than when the Nazis occupied 
their country. 

France has been transformed from a food- 
rich to a food-poor nation. The wheat crop, 
the country’s mainstay, is the smallest since 
1815, when there were many millions less 
mouths to feed. Frenchmen who puzzle 
over how it all happened are finding that 
this year’s bad weather explains only part of 
the story. 

Agricultural position of France in peace- 
time has always been strong. The country 
raised virtually all the wheat it needed. 
The crop averaged 8,050,000 tons a year be- 
tween 1930 and 1939. 

In sharp contrast is the 1947 wheat yield, 
now estimated at only 3,200,000 tons. This 
is considerably less than half the amount 
required to feed the nation. 

Responsibility for the extent of this year’s 
crop disaster rests jointly with the Govern- 
ment and wheat farmers. They set the stage. 

The wheatlands had shown their ability 
to come back after the war. Crops rose from 
4,247,000 tons in 1945 to 6,568,000 in 1946, 
when more than 80 percent of the prewar 
acreage was sown. 
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But for the current crop, farmers seeded 
almost a million fewer acres. 

There was no margin against heavy losses 
When bad weather struck, it was disastrous 

Government's part in bringing about the 
dangerous reduction in acreage is shown by 
Paris dispatches to be a product of conflict- 
ing policies 

Controlled prices forced the farmer to take 
the lowest return in years for his wheat. In 
terms of gold francs, he was getting less than 
at any time since 1895. Prices allowed for 
other crops were more attracti' 

Inflation, meanwhile, was 
even higher on nonrationed 
farmer needed This led the f: 
trust the currency the 
give him for wheat 

Farmer’s reaction was that it was not 
profitable to plant wheat when the price did 
not come up to what he thought it should 

Different crops, accordingly, were put in 
Controlled prices on oats, barley, and corn 
promised a better return 

Diversion of wheat for livestock feed in- 

Herds and flocks offered the farmer 
rainst inflation, enabling him to 

f his wealth in st 
poultry, e 


sending prices 
ds that the 
rmer t nie 
rT r to mis- 


Government would 


creased. 
a hedge 
keen a part 
Moreover, 


ck on the land 


and meat would 





bring more on the black m: t 1 the 
Government woulc iy fo grain th 
went to produce them 

New program that the Governm s put- 
ting into effect is designed to remedy m it ers 
in time to get greatly increased production 
for 1948. According to Paris re has 
these main features ; 

More acreage. Area sown in wheat must 
equal the 1937-39 average on each farm 
Tax penalties will be imposed on farmers who 





sow le than the minimum 


Higher prices. Wheat growers are yet O1 





percent more money for their s than last 
year. Taxes on the farme rofit from the 
crop have been cut 

Stricter control Delivery regulations are 
tightened. Threshing contractors are re- 


sponsible for an exact report on the amount 





of grain threshed for each f-rm 
Effectiveness of the program will depend 
on h well the French farmer ponds 
Given normal weather, a large t crop 
next year is possible. But the npulsory 
features of the plan do not sit well ' h the 


growers. Compulsory reports on threshing 
resemble the unpopular rules that were en- 
forced during the German occupation 
Forced deliveries also irritate the farmer, who 
has had long experience in outwitting the 
Nazis who demanded the same thing. The 
Government will have to find ways of over- 
coming these and other objections before it 
can rely on the wholehearted cooperation 
from the farmer necessary to restore France's 
farm production. 





Address of Hon. Charles E. Broughton, 
of Sheboygan, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the eighty- 
third annual convention of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, was 
held this year in the city of Portland, 
Oreg. The convention was presided over 
by the grand exalted ruler, Hon. Charles 
E. Broughton, of Sheboygan, Wis. Mr. 
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Broughton is a distinguished American 
and a resident of one of the splendid 


cities in the congressional district I have 
the honor torepresent. He has rendered 
outstanding service to the Nation as an 
editor in promoting and supporting civic 
} ment. His work in the Order of 
Elks is inspiring and under his leader- 
hip it is a great moving force in defense 
of America and our ideals of life. Be- 
cause his annual address to this great 
convention is a masterpiece of good 
ound Americanism, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be incorporated in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a perma- 
ntribution to the cause of liberty, 
freedom, and tolerance. It follows: 


May I express to Brother Frank J. Loner- 
nan, my sincere appreciation for a 
ng such as this, and to you, Mayor tarl 
Riley, and the citizens of Portland, the grati- 
tude of the membership of the entire «irder. 
ro Acting Gov. Marshal Cornett, your kindly 
words will be an inspiration while we remain 
State and retrace history and your 

during the intervening years be- 
1925 and 1947. 

While I was in the Ohio Valley Hospital, 
at Wheeling. W. Va., recovering from injuries 
received in an automobile accident, I could 
not help but feel sorry for you, Mayor, when 
I read this Portland dispatch; 

“PORTLAND, OREG., May 9.—City commis- 
sioners professed alarm when rumors flew 
through the city hall that Mayor Earl Riley 
had taken up knitting. The commissioners 
learned later that someone had confused a 
doctor's report. It said that his ribs—not his 
nibs—were beginning to knit.” 

This is our third visit as a grand lodge to 
the city of Portland. First in 1912, again in 
1925, and now in 1947. Over the span of 35 
years, Portland has grown tremendously. 
The whole State of Oregon, With its diversi- 
fied industries, its timber resources, its fruit 
and beauty as an outdoor State, has an ap- 
peal and Portland in particular with its 
scenic beauty, is likely to draw us back this 
Way again. 

When we were here in 1925, we had the 
largest membership in our history up to that 
time 

In the years that followed we have had 
losses and gains, but tonight we are well over 
the 900,000 mark. This gain is not attributed 
to any one man, it belongs to all those of the 
grand lodge down through the years, who 
have kept the faith, and guided the endeavors 
of the subordinate lodges. 

It is not for me to review the long history 
of our order, but to remind you that the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks has 
ever had in mind, those finer things in life, 
which have made the United States of Amer- 
ica the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth 

Our order is typically American, None but 
an American citizen can acquire membership. 
Upon our altar are the flag and the Bible, 
constant reminders of our duty to God and 
country. We are not concerned about a 
1nan’s religion. That is a matter of his own 
choosing. Neither are we concerned with a 
man's political philosophy so long as he is an 
American. But we are concerned that the 
Government of ours shall not be hampered 
or hamstrung by individuals who have only 
hate in their hearts and would undo all of 
those things that are beneficial to mankind. 

It is well for us to take note of the action 
of the A. F. of L. Upholsterers International 
Union in expelling from membership the 
business egent of the Minneapolis union for 
his Communist activities. In December last, 
at a social meeting the business agent and 
others were discussing the shooting down of 
American planes by planes of the Yugoslav 
Government. Testimony was offered by 
union members that the defendant said 
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among other things, “They got what they 
deserved,” and commented further that he 
would fight on the side of Russia in the event 
of war between Russia and the United States. 

If we are going to meet the challenge as 
true American citizens, we must drive from 
our midst every enemy of this Government. 
Those who do not like our way of life have 
an invitation to pack up and leave, and the 
sooner this is brought about, the sooner we 
will be keeping faith with those who gave 
their all, that we might enjoy uninterrupted 
freedom. Communists detest law and order. 
We of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks and true American citizens believe in 
law and order and upholding and defending 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
call is here, the time is now. 

I feel that this has been a year to pause 
and review our principles, just as it has been 
a timely year for this great country to pause 
and repeat the Bill of Rights of our United 
States of America. In my acceptance speech 
last July, when you conferred upon me the 
great honor of grand exalted ruler of this 
order I said: 

“We are living in a world of increasing re- 
sponsibilities. We of the Elks must assume 
our individual and collective obligations.” 

This new sense of responsibility for a 
wider and more consis‘ent application of 
democratic processes in organization for 
work, play, worship, and education has con- 
cerned me this year of my stewardship. As 
I traveled through the country I have tried 
to emphasize the legacy we have inherited 
from Lincoln—tolerance—“without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

Our country represents freedom at its best. 
To preserve that freedom, we must fight. As 
your grand exalted ruler, I have fought every 
movement which would undermine or de- 
throne this our American Government. 

You can't afford to gamble away the prin- 
ciples that have made the United States 
what it is, the best example of democracy 
on the face of the earth. 

It has stood the test of time. It exempli- 
fies the ideals of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln and the many others who have 
served this country and whose forceful lead- 
ership have taken us ever higher in our con- 
stant quest for the ultimate in democratic 
government. Ours is a way of life that re- 
quires constant alertness to retain the 
precious gift of freedom. 

I: more recent years we have had a lesson 
of hatred existing in our own midst. We 
have had an example of enemies at home 
and abroad endeavoring to change this Gov- 
ernment. We have had religious prejudice 
marching under a banner based upon intoler- 
ance. During my year I can look back on 
our achievements with pride. In my own 
State the Ku Klux Klan has been outlawed; 
in Indiana an antihate law has been passed 
unanimously. Thus the seed of tolerance is 
reaping a well-deserved harvest. 

The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks was created by a small group of men who 
were lonesome and wanted companionship 
and an opportunity to do welfare work to aid 
the poor and crippled children of the city of 
New York. As the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks grew, its scope of work 
widened. It founded a home for the aged at 
Bedford, Va., where we have facilities to 
house 450 brothers with comfort and conven- 
ience, Now and then an aged brother who 
has met with adversity comes to us asking 
our assistance and the grand lodge joins with 
subordinate lodges in giving him a home, and 
the major portion of expense falls upon the 
grand iodge. 

It is a great source of pleasure to know that 
our meetings through the years have been 
given over to creating facilities like this and 
providing necessary funds through the Elks 
National Foundation, appropriations from 
the Elks magazine and from the individual 
lodges and members, so that we can care for 


the underprivileged, and help the afflicted. 
Early in the life of Elkdom social activities 
were made a part of our order, but we have 
never let the social side dominate. No one 
will ever know because we never tell of the 
many fine things that are done for little chil- 
dren, the happy moments that are created 
at Christmas time when we play Santa Claus. 
These are some of our achievements. 

I am not going to dwell at length on the 
Elks National Foundation, one of the finest 
of our activities. This foundation was es- 
tablished in 1926 and has grown until today 
it represents more than $1,600,000. Over 
90 percent of the lodges and the State Asso- 
ciations are giving generous financial sup- 
port to the foundation. Individual members 
of the order are aiding and each year we find 
our foundation reaching greater heights and 
privileges to carry on crippled children’s re- 
habilitation, education through the most val- 
uable student award, and scholarships allo- 
cated to the States, giving the boys and girls, 
seeking higher education, an opportunity to 
reach their goal. 

Time will not permit me to dwell cn all 
our activities, but there is one that we can- 
not overlook. The Elks National Veterans 
Service Commission, which supplanted the 
Elks War Commission and which today is 
taking up where the war commission left 
off, has a program of sponsoring ertertain- 
ment in 148 hospitals in 41 States. This is 
a work most commendable, and it will con- 
tinue until the last injured veteran leaves 
these hospitals. In my travel over the 
country I have heard nothing but praise for 
this activity. 

During our two wars, World War I and 
World War II, we spent millions of dollars 
in lending aid, building hospitals, and in 
the latter war creating fraternal centers and 
outposts where the young men leaving for 
the fighting zone could get a little taste of 
home for a brief breathing spell before they 
embarked. 

This service was rendered under the Elks 
War Commission and at the last grand lodge 
session a new commission, we might say a 
peacetime commission, known as the Elks 
National Veterans Service Commission, was 
created. In peacetime we are faced with 
problems equally as great as were encoun- 
tered during the war. We have many of the 
boys who were welcomed into our fraternal 
centers, now in hospitals for years to come. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
Elks, their wives, daughters, and friends 
who worked day in and day out in these 
fraternal centers that the young men might 
enjoy recreational facilities and companion- 
ship. It will always be one of the bright 
spots in our order and it could not have 
been carried out except for our ladies. 

I would like to tell you a little story of a 
young man who tried to get into the Air 
Corps immediately after Pearl Harbor. He 
was underweight, but was so insistent in his 
desire to fight for his country that the com- 
manding officer told him <o come back a 
year later and in the meantime build up his 
weight by prescribed exercise. He came back 
a year later and was accepted into the Air 
Corps and while fighting over Germany his 
plane was shot down and he was wounded. 
He was sent to Denver suffering with tuber- 
culosis. Later he was transferred to Rest 
Haven in my own State. Early last fall the 
family was notified that he had but a short 
time to live. They wanted to make his last 
Christmas a happy one, and so they went out 
to Waukesha and inquired what he would 
like most for Christmas, as they all wanted 
to go together and get him something. They 
would have given him an automobile even 
though he couldn't run it. Anything to make 
that Christmas a memorable one in his life. 
His brother inquired for the family and Jay’s 
reply was, “I will settle for a membership in 
the Elks. They are a fine bunch of Joes.” 
Arrangements were made and he was initi- 
ated Christmas Eve. About a month ago I 














from 


eceived a letter this young man, 
3rother Jay R. Schatz from which I quote: 

“Your kindness and that of all the other 
Fiks to me at that time indeed made my 
Christmas a perfect and memorable one. I 

pe that some day I may prove worthy of 

ur kindness. 

“I’m sure you'd be interested to know that 
the Elks show which is here once a month is 
the best entertainment we have. Speaking 
not only for myself but for all the veterans 
ere, I know that it ranks as tops and is pre- 
ferred to USO and all other shows We 
ll thank the Elks from the bottom of our 
iearts. 

“Fraternally yours 
“Jay R. SCHATZ 

I like to tell this story because this boy did 
not become interested in the Elks because it 
was a fraternal order. He wanted to become 
1 member of the Order of Elks because it had 
been so kind to him and the many thousands 
who were entertained in all of the metro- 
politan fraternal centers when they were go- 
ing out to do our fighting. 

Following World War I we erected a memo- 
rial building in Chicago in honor of those 
who fought and died for our freedoms. At 
he last grand lodge session arrangements 
were made for the rededication of this beau- 
tiful marble memorial in honor of the vet- 
erans of World War LI, and on September 8, 

ist, a vast assemblage of Elks and others 
made this a notable occasion. This memorial 
building is maintained out of the earnings of 
the Elks magazine that comes to you monthly 
ind which is one of the finest publications 
of any fraternal order. 

Our magazine chronicies the events of the 


year. It broadcasts to the members what 
we stand for It reminds us of the rich 
heritage we as Americans enjoy. Our Cre- 
ator had in mind a free people. You can 


nly enjoy the fruits of a democracy when 
you are free. 

The Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, operating side by side 
and hand in hand for 70 years as copartners, 
is a guaranty for the future. We must hold 
firm to this faith that the demands in time 
of peace are as great as in time of war. 

The flower of this land gave of their full 
measure in two wars that the American Bill 
of Rights—our charter of freedom—would be 
preserved. They were not asked as to their 
religious or political faith when they enlisted. 
Why this questioning now? 

We are not going to let a small group of 
enemies, a minority grow to a majority, such 
as occurred with Hitler, if I know the spirit 
of the American people. Nor if I know the 
spirit of Elkdom. We won both wars. We 
can win the peace of the world if we keep 
faith with those who sacrificed. 

If we hold high the torch of liberty, and let 
tolerance without regard to race or creed be a 
legacy entwined with our flag, what a beau- 
tiful standard to follow. 


Guard well that flag! 
Your flag, my flag, the people's fia 
The flag that makes men free! 


re ree we 


Armistice Day Address 
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HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 
Mr. FOOTE. mr. Speaker, unde. 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at the 
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Armistice Day program of New 
Post, No. 86, and the Sergeant Stanley 
Fishman Post, No. 319, Jewish War Vet- 
erans, on Sunday, November 9, 1947, at 
the B'nai Jacob Synagogue, 347 George 
Street, New Haven, Conn 

Chairman Mann, r 


Haven 


ember 








Post, No. 86, and Ser s n 
Post, No. 319, Jewish War Vet ir 
auxiliaries and guests Y ed 
a rare honor upon me this e' w- 
ing me to come into your house of worship 
and join with you h historic and 
solemn occasion Since I took the oath s 
a Member of the Congre the United 
States, I have not had such a sacred priv- 
ilege. I really feel at hon € I see sO man 
friends before me 

We are met here tonight to pay tribute t 
the memory of those who died in two world 





wars, name 


y, to the 
American veterans of 





48 New Haven Jewish- 
World W I and the 
56 of World War II, who made the supreme 
sacrifice. Also remembering at this time the 
3,500 of World War I and the 11,000 Jewish- 
Americans of World War II in this country 
who made the same trifice 

I should like to feel also, that this is a 
tribute to 800,000 Jewish-American men and 
women who fought in both of these horrible 
conflicts. I feel, too, that honor 
the memory of the 6,000,000 who died in the 
scourge that was called nazism, to the men 
and women who suffered at Belsen and 
Auschwitz and D 1, who fel! victims in 
hundreds of towns across the scarred face of 








tonight we 





Europe. The world cannot forget the beasts 
who slew the infant and the aged alike, who 
tried to drown an entire people in a blocd 


bath of hate and inconceivable greed 

The history of our America is also the his- 
tory of the Jewish pecple, who helped t 
make it what it is today. Two Jews, Luis de 
Santangel, Chancelor of the Royal Hou: 
hold, and Gabriel Sanchez, Chief Treasurer 
of Aragon, were the strongest backers of 
Christopher Columbus, and aboard the Santa 
Maria sailed Luis de Torres, the interpreter 
When the Dutch came to New Amsterdam 
they allowed traders of your faith to ply th 
Hudson, and later one of them was Hayman 
Levy, who gave a young fellow his start in 
the fur busine: That 3 gentleman 
was John Jacob Astor 
a day for his labors. The 
United States is filled wi 
Jewish men who helped to build this Nation 
in peace and in war. Isaac Touro, the New- 
port, R. I., rabbi; Jacob Rivera, who intro- 
duced the sperm-oil industry to America 
Aaron Lopez, whose 30 merchant ships 
plowed the seas, and who founded Leicester 
Academy at Leicester, Mass.; Judah Monis 
instructor at Harvard. After receiving his 
M. A. there in 1720, he published the first 
Hebrew grammar North America. Jacob 
Lumbrozo, the physician, who landed in 
Maryland in 1656; Francis Salvador, of South 
Carolina, the first Jew to sit in a provincial 
assembly and who died in battle with the 
British. The Plymouth Colony Code of Laws 
in 1636, the Massachusetts Code of 1647, the 
Connecticut Code of 1650 were all based on 
the law of Moses, and in the New Haven 
Code, adopted in 1639, over half the statutes 
came from the Old Testament. Upon the ex- 
ample of the feast of Sukkoth, the Puritans 
established their feast of Thanksgiving, 
which we shall observe shortly. As early as 
1765 a group of Philadelphia Jews, among 
them Barnard and Michael Gratz, banded 
together in public protest against the impor- 
tation of British goods more than a decade 
before the Revolution. Mordecai Sheftall 
was Governor of Georgia in 1801. Aaron 
Levy gave his name to Aaronsburg, Pa. And 
of course, we cannot forget Haym Salomon 
whose financial genius and devoti 
patriot cause, was one of the principal main- 
stavs of the forces led by Gen. George Wash- 
ington, H m Solomon was the first Polish 





young 


history of the 


h the names of 

















n to the 


ut f rex a iy tly i States It was 
Abra m Mord i who built the first cott 
in the State of Alabama. Adolphu 


with the Texas Congress 


fought against Mexico, and was one of the 
first representative 


s of the Lone Star State 


Washington. Moses Albert Levy wa u 
on general to Gen. Sam Houston, and the 
rgeon General of the, Confederacy v 





David Camden de Leon, also one of your ow 
Judah Touro gave $10,000, the first quart 
rH 





of cost of the Bunker Hill Mcnument 
nd he gave the old mill of the Norsen 
Newport to the people in the park wh 
bears his name today name Cc 
modore Uriah Levy st I h in the 

f the United States Navy. for he alt ished 
the practice of corporal punishment abo 


r mer f-war and humanized the serv 
on the sea. Judah P. Bentamin, a Yale m 
served as United States Senator. as Secret 

three Departments of the Confederacy, and 

fter the defeat of the South became a 
t uished leader of the British bar In the 
Civil War seven Jews were awarded the C 
ressional Medal of Hono: Fiftee Jewish 


rs went down with the 
The first man to fall in the Battle of Manil 
n the Spanish-American War was Set. Mau- 
What reader of the hi: 





ory of the First World War does not thrill 
to the rt. Benjamin Kaufmaz 
gt. S , Corp. Barney Salner 
Sgt. Wi Corp. Hyman Silver- 
man, al not to forget the im- 
mortal Sam Dreben. It seems only yesterd 


that Strobing sent the 
from heroic Corregidor; that we heard f 
Pvt. Harry Cohen in the advance on Oran 


Irving last mes re 








of Ck rp Barney Ross, United States ine 
Cc ; of Pvt. Hyman Epstein on Sanananda 
f Master Szt. Mever Levine, Lt. Norn 


gal, Maj. Carl Lichter, Capt. George Lave 
Lt. Comdr. Samuel Isquith, Lt. Comdr 
Solomon Isquith, General Rose, and our 
Sgt. Stanley Fishma 
There are many other names on the ¢& 


f honor in the war just past, names t 


will live forever in the radiance of cour 
i honor and faith. Because of their gal- 
lantry, because of their sacrifices, this hou 


God is safe in an American city Becau 


of them we may gather without fear I 
hese harrowing times, when the we 
torn by strife and distrust, we, the living 


must bear the torch our heroes have light« 
above the angry flood. We must bear it high 
rever conscious of the responsibilities they 
have bequeathed to us. We must guard, first 
of all, the democratic doctrine in whose name 
they laid down their lives; we 
rest so long as a single man is in chains an 
where in the world; we must feed the hungry 


must never 


and clothe the naked, care for the vw 

and the orphan and he who h borne tl 
battle: if we do rot do these things we be 
tray the trust these men had in a living 


We do not seek war. We seek peace 
The rolls of the dead, the ruined cities, the 
blasted lives, the crippled, the diseased, the 
agonies of civil war are enough to convince 


nation 





us of the futility of armed conflict The 
price is too great. You cannot bar n wit 
the gods of war. Today we are a free and 
proud people. We must not be misled | 
demagogues or false prophet We shall not 
mortgage the future and the future of our 
children. But we mi e alert to the 

of the moment We must realize tha 
United States, willingly or unwillingly, is 


the leader of the democratic world We 
would not impose our philosophy of govern- 
ment on any man, but we cannot stand idly 
by when we see a foreign “ism” clamped 
about his neck without his just consent 
From every corner of the world the friends 
of individual freedom are looking toward 
Washington for guidance and help. Can we 
turn a deaf ear to those pleas? Can we den| 
‘ y and to t me} i 





kept i Kecy 








) 
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] eet n | ni 1 their hearts be- 
( their faith in the power of the 
United State Can we turn away from the 
I children who wander the face of 
t ‘ f x for the parents they have 


never knewn The boys who died in the far 
the Pacific and at the very gates 
ire camps of Europe should give 

That answer can be found 
! f a htt'ndred cemeteries marked 
h the Cross and the Star of David. That 
wer can be fi 


und in the hearts of those 
wl iffered and were oppressed. That 
nswer can be found in the soul of a living 
Americ The weeping that assailed the 
ilent sky above the burning ghettos shall be 
heard The very stones of the temples and 


ynagogues cry out for justice. The sacred 
parchments that were crushed beneath the 
boots of the SS will burn their eternal mes- 
ages into the minds of all who know and 
who love the truth. The God of Moses led 
the Israelites through the wilderness because 
they believed in Him and obeyed His com- 
mand The Commandments, which came 
down from Mount Sinai, are the laws of life 
for Christian and Jew alike for you and for 
me. If anyone today repeats the query of 
Cain, “Am I my brother's keeper?” he may 
find the answer in the American way of life, 
in the course that America shall take in the 


coming months, Our motives in peace as in 
war are challenged and misunderstood. 
Even our charity is twisted into an ugly® 
thing. But if we go forward together, each 


respecting his brother, each praying in his 
own way, each one acting in justice and in 
mercy, we cannot fail, we must not fail, for 
we are the hope of those who have no hope, 
and in our triumph shall all mankind live 
and prosper in peace. 





Address of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
national! convention of the Young Demo- 
crats in Cleveland last Thursday, I had 
the privilege and the honor of appearing 
on the same platform with several of my 
distinguished colleagues here in the 
House of Representatives and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., of New York. Mr. 
Roosevelt was the keynote speaker of 
the convention. His message to the con- 
vention was realistic, affirmative, and 
bold. It was in keeping with the liberal 
traditions of the Democratic Party as 
had previously been so well enunciated 
by the speaker's father, the jate and great 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a copy of the speech 
made by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to 
the national convention of Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs: 

I am happy to be here at this first post- 
war convention of the Young Democrats. 
You will forgive me if 1 dispense with the 
usual platitudes of convention oratory. The 
times are too critical for that. In 4 days 
Congress will be reassembling in emergency 
session at the call of our President. That 
Special session of Congress may well deter- 
mine whether democracy is to survive in 
western Europe and whether the present 


inflationary boom is to be followed by an 
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inevitable collapse. Depression or prosper- 
ity, peace or war, those will be the real issues 
underlying the decisions Congress will be 
called upon to make, 

I know that I echo your sentiments when 
I congratulate the President for casting aside 
political considerations and calling back 
Congress to deal with the grim realities con- 
fronting postwar America. It is our job as 
young Democrats to rally the young men and 
women of this country to support the bold, 
far-reaching measures that alone now can 
save the situation. 

We Democrats say to the young men and 
women of our country: The rifle was the 
weapon with which you won the war; the 
ballot is the weapon with which you must 
win the peace. There is too much at stake for 
you to allow politics to be the monopoly of 
the politicians. Whether it is hot lunches 
for your children at school, or the price of 
your groceries, or whether that uniform is 
to be kept in moth balls—whether it is a 
house to live in, a decent job to work at, or 
security in the ownership of your farm—all 
of these issues are political issues. The 
failure to vote is in itself a form of voting: 
the failure to vote is actually a vote cast 
for the enemies of the people. 

We say to the young voters of the country: 
register; study the issues; scrutinize the can- 
didates. We are confident that if you do 
these things when you cast your rote it will 
be a Democratic vote. 

I urge the young men and women of 
America to come into the Democratic Party. 
Join one of our political clubs. Participate 
in the activities of those clubs. It is in the 
political clubs that these nominations are 
made. It is in the political clubs that issues 
are crystallized. The citizen who limits 
his electoral activities to voting on election 
day is in the position of voting for a candi- 
date other men have chosen and making a 
decision about issues that have been framed 
by other peuple 

Great challenges confront our country— 
challenges such as the harnessing of our 
mighty powers of production to the use and 
higher standard of living of all the people, 
not just increasing the most fabulous cor- 
porate profits in history, which are even em- 
barrassing to the economic overlords of Wall 
Street; constructive utilization of atomic 
energy, the implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s civil rights program, the enactment 
into legislation of the economic bill of rights, 
the building of one world. These issues will 
be shaped and fought out in the political 
arena, What nobler or more satisfying \oca- 
tion can there be than to help resolve these 
challenges in a way that advances all marr 
kind further along the road of liberty, equal- 
ity and economic security end peace. 

The Democratic Party is the party of 
youth. The great social advances of the last 
1% years were initiated by the Democratic 
Party and enacted into legislation only over 
the bitter resistance of the Republicans. We 
take pride that the CCC and the NYA were 
Democratic achievements. The Democratic 
youth programs restored to millions of our 


young people a sense of self-respect. They 
provided them with technical skills. They 
built up and strengthened their health. 


None of these measures was instituted as a 
preparation for war and yet they had a good 
deal to Go with the superb army, navy, and 
air force our country put into the field when 
war came. It was Democratic leadership that 
provided for the veteran GI bill of rights, 
job training, education, veterans’ housing, 
such as it is. 

In a world in which no nation is disarm- 
ing, America has to remain strong militarily 
and I, for one, want to go on record here 
and now in favor of universal military train- 
ing. But we must always remember that mil- 
itary might is insufficient by itself. That is 
why universal training must embrace more 


than the manual of arms; it must be a school 
of citizenship, advancing men on the road to 
maturity and democratic responsibility, full 
employment, the opportunity for education, 
freedom from discrimination because of race. 
creed, and color—all of these things and 
many others are embraced in the unity which 
constitutes the Nation’s strength and 
vitality. 

To the youth of this country the Demo- 
cratic Party offers a philosophy—a philosophy 
which fundamentally is based on a belief in 
the dignity and rightness of free men and 
on the conviction that human rights come 
before property rights. Because of this con- 
victon, the Democratc Party believes that 
economic policy should be concerned pri- 
marily with the millions of workers, farmers, 
and small businessmen at the base of the 
economic pyramid, who when they are well 
off and prosperous the country as a whole 
is well off and prosperous. The political 
corollary of this philosophy is that in the 
long run the majority of the people can be 
relied upon to make the right decisions, to 
make the decisions that work out best for 
the common good. It is a faith in the ma- 
jority as distinguished from the conserva- 
tives’ belief that a small aristocracy of either 
education, wealth, or birth alone has the 
wisdom and judgment to exercise political 
and economic control. It is a faith in the 
average man and represents the tradition of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and Roosevelt. 

When the Republican congressional leader- 
ship cooperated with the NAM and big busi- 
ness to end price controls in June 1946, they 
were expressing the opposite philosophy— 
that what is good for big business is good 
for the Nation. There can be no doubt that 
the ending of controls has given big business 
the biggest profits in history. But for most 
Americans it has meant a reduction in their 
standard of living, and for the country as a 
whole it has meant inflation. 

When Senator BRICKER at a Republican 
conference on rent control declared that if 
the landlords were not taken care of through 
the relaxation of rent controls “it would not 
be the kind of Republican Party I am used 
to,” he was again reflecting the Bourbon 
philosophy of the Republican Party. The 
Eightieth Congress, the first under Republi- 
can leadership since 1932, demonstrated that 
the Republican Party still remains the party 
of special interests, of the big-business 
plutocracy. 

What a Roman holiday took place last 
winter when the special interests came back 
into Washington in the brief cases of the 
Republican majority: The trade-unions were 
the first to be thrown to the lions. Then 
they went after the farmers and attacked 
the soil-conservation program. Then they 
turned on the school-lunch program. Then 
they organized a little lynching party for 
rent control. Nothing was spared—public 
power and reclamation, the housing agen- 
cies, cooperatives—it was a sickening carni- 
val of the greedy. Perhaps it is just as well, 
for it gave the people a preview of what might 
happen if the Republicans were to gain full 
control of our Government. 

I want now to deal with the central ques- 
tion of our times—peace. The creation of a 
unified world that is free from tyranny and 
the threat of aggression is the greatest chal- 
lenge that confronts our generation. The 
millions of Americans who served in the 
armed forces come home from the war want- 
ing peace and wanting to get along with the 
peoples of all nations. Instead of one world, 
however, the postwar years have witnessed 
an ominous ending of wartime unity. Some- 
times the air is so filled with international 
character assassination, in the Vishinsky 
manner, that we all get an uncomfortable 
feeling that we are only on a furlough. 

We are a peace-loving generation. Our 
desire for peace, however, should not be con- 











fused abroad with a lack of attachment to 
the traditions and institutions of our coun- 
trv. Ido not know whether my words can get 
to my Soviet comrades-in-arms with whom 
we so recently fought shoulder to shoulder, 
but I think it is appropriate for me to say 
today on this platform before a convention of 
young people of the political party which for 
the last 15 years has been identified with a 
policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union, 
that cooperation is a two-way street, that 
we are as strongly attached to our form of 
government as the Soviet young people are 
to theirs; that we resent foreign slurs on our 
leaders as much as they do on theirs, and that 
we don’t like to be pushed around 

Americans know that we cannot have one 
world exclusively in the image of capitalist 
America. But neither can it be exclusively 
in the image of Communist Russia. We fa- 
vor a policy that will allow the peoples of 
all nations to determine for themselves their 
form of government and economic system 
free from the domination and intervention 
of strong neighbors. The big problem ir in- 
ternational relations today is that of finding 
a basis by which different economic and po- 
litical systems can get along together. Is 
the Soviet Union prepared sincerely to accept 
such a cooperative concept as a starting 
point? I say to the leader of Russia this is 
the key: 

1. Good faith of your ziven word. 

2. Sincerity of your objectives. 

3. Honesty of the conscience of your gov- 
ernment. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. The 
supreme object of American statesmanship— 
and may I here pause to pay tribute to the 
great leadership of Secretary Marshall—I re- 
peat, the supreme object of American states- 
manship must continue to be the building of 
peace and not preparation for war. But un- 
til the Soviet Government is convinced of 
the .olly of its present two-world policy, 
America must rema’‘ itself militarily strong; 
it must strengthen its sister democracies; it 
must give full support to the United Nations. 

In a few days Congress, on the call of 
President Truman, will 3e back in Washing- 
ton to deal with the interlocking problems of 
inflation and foreign aid. It is important 
that this representative gathering here as- 
sure the President of our support for gener- 
ous, unstinting, and rapid aid to Europe. 

The economy-minded Republicans may 
try to pervert the Marshall plan into a global 
dole. But we cannot haggle over the price 
of peace. Aid to Europe should not only be 
for the purpose of relieving hunger and mis- 
ery, its object must be to restore and reha- 
bilitate the European economy as a whole. 
It must be a cure and not merely a palliative. 
It must provide capital, equipment, know- 
how, technicians. We must give Europe the 
tools by which they can begin to produce 
themselves. We must give aid without 
strings attached to such aid. Our aim is the 
restoration of free, independent nations. We 
cannot and must not dictate to peoples their 
forms of government. 

The survival of democracy and the peace 
of the world are now dependent on the scope 
and speed of our aid. I reject the argument 
that large-scale help to Europe will stimulate 
shortages at home and inflation. During the 
war we equipped and supplied vast armies in 
the field and at the same time, raised the 
standard of living at home. We can accom- 
plish the same thing now without reverting 
to the over-all system of controls enforced 
during the war. A limited allocation and 
control program will curb the inflationary 
boom and, at the same tirhe, enable us to 
meet our international obligations. 

One thing is clear: the American people 
will not allow this special session to bog 
down in politics as usual. It is regrettable 
that Senator Tarr saw fit to turn down Sen- 
ator McGratu's offer of a political truce dur- 
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ing the special session of Congress I want 
to remind Mr. Tart that time and again, be- 
fore and during the war, when the Republi- 
cans subordinated the defense and foreign 
policy of this country to political considera- 
tions their leadership was overwhelmingly re- 
jected by the voters The crisis today is as 
great as it was in the days before Pearl Har- 
bor. There are Republican leaders who plac- 
ing country before party have ably and gen- 
erously cooperated in hewing out a bipartisan 
postwar foreign policy behind which our 
country has been united We hope that 
their mature judgment will prevail over a 
Republican congressional leadership that still 
dallies with the remnants of isolationism 
in the form of a Tart dribble 

My father, in a speech to the young Demo- 
crats of America, said that the age of geo- 
graphical pioneering has finished, but that 
the period of social pioneering has just be- 
gun. He enlisted the country, and particu- 
larly the youth of our country, in a great 
crusade against social injustice. That cru- 
sade goes on. With the New Deal, Nation- 
wide thinking was brought to bear on the 
great social and economic problems of our 
time and the principle was firmly established 
and approved time and again by the voters, 
at the polls that in the campaign against so- 
cial and economic inequality the full powers 
of Government should be used, but used in 
a way that would not impair civil and politi- 
cal liberties. The New Deal provided no 
final answers to many of the problems it 
dealt with They are the problems to which 
we must address ourselves They are the 
challenge to our generation I know that 
you will join with me in saying, “We accept 
the challenge.” 





Letter of Charles W. Layne, M. D., of 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday November 18, 1947 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following letter which I received from 
Charles W. Layne, M. D., 246 Grand 
Street, Newburgh, N. Y., on the legisla- 
tive problems before the Congress: 


NEWBURGH, N. Y., November 14, 1947. 
Mrs. KATHARINE B. St. GEORGE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. St. Georce: You are about to 
convene an extraordinary session of Con- 
gress for two purposes, (1) to combat infla- 
tion, and (2) to do something about the 
Marshall plan. These two objectives are 
completely antithetical; it is absolutely im- 
possible to do both. If you foster the Mar- 
shall plan you are going to increase infla- 
tion; if you do something to impede inflation 
you must discard the Marshall plan. 

To my mind, we need some legislators who 
will repeal and repeal and repeal and undo 
many of the things which have been done 
since 1933, thereby allowing the American 
people to get back to some sane economy 
Our purpose should be to make ourselves 
strong instead of trying to have more and 
more regulations and give away more and 
more money. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. W. LAYNE 
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Sermon Delivered During Dedicatory 
Exercises of Merrimack College, An- 
dover, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, | 
wish to include herein the following ex 
cellent sermon which was delivered by 
Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, diocesan 
superintendent of schools, Boston, Mass 
during the dedicatory exercises of Merri 
mack College, Andover, Mass., on Mon 
day, September 22, 1947: 

Your Excellency, Most 
bishop, Right Reverend and Very Reverend 
Monsignors, Very Reverend and Reverend 
Fathers, Fsteemed Brothers, Reverend Sister: 
honored guests, students of Merrimack Col 
lege, friends, this is an historic occasion. We 
are gathered here this morning in the Church 


Reverend Arct 


of St. Augustine to assist at the bezinnine 
of a most important institution The cere 
mony in which we are taking part show 
forth generations of Christian leaders in a 
world in need, a succession of Cathoik 
trained men and women whose power in 

world in crisis may well be itmmeasurabk 


To be present at this beginning of Merrimack 
College is a matter for self-congratulation 
but it is, as well, an occasion for seriou 
prayer. 

I should be most remiss in mry duty toward 
the truth were I to fail to pay tribute t 
those who inspired and made possible th 
momentous undertaking 

From a host of good works that have char- 
acterized these first 3 years of the adminis- 
tration of Archbishop Cushing there emerges 
an unmistakable pattern of predominant 
concern, his consuming interest in the prob- 
lems of youth. This interest has been recog- 
nized at higher levels of education and ad- 
ministration and it was but natural that 
the bishops should choose him as the on 
most fitted to be the bishop-leader of youth 
work in the Nation. To his more than sub- 
stantial encouragement of the Catholik 
schools of the archdiocese I am, by my posi 
tion, the most happy witness. His encour 
agement to those in educational work i 
their anchor in difficulty and their power i 
progress. It was His Excellency's fatherly 
love for boys and girls and his strong con- 
sciousness of the need for articulate Catholi 
leaders in ill walks of life that made him the 
enthusiastic sponsor of this newest college 
in the archdiocese of Boston. The clergy and 
the faithful of this area are most gratefu 
for the gift of a supremely generous and in 
spiring patron of Catholic education 

This adventure in the fleld of college train 
ing is in peculiarly capable hands. The O: 
der of St. Augustine is one of the oldest re- 
ligious institutions in the church. It trace 
its origin back to the great St. Augustine 
himself and finds its foundations already laid 
down at the begin 
tury. Its development into a more cohers 
institute was a matter of a relatively sh¢ 
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time. Its survival as a pulsating and vibrant 
influence in the world of today indicates 
vitality and flexibility at once sound in 


great religious tradition, and realistic and 
adaptable in a world of many changes. Time 
and again its members have suffered at the 
hands of their enemies and at certain times 
have been apparently overwhelmed by the 
vicissitudes of national and world history, 
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but when the storms subsided they reap- 
peared with a power and energy that was 
amazing 
The fathers of St. Augustine took an im- 
portant and honorable part in the explora- 
tion and Christianizing of this country. Over 
400 years ago we find their names among the 
heroic Christian teachers of early America. 
Their story here has been one of continued 
diy educational work and the ceremony 
of this morning simply marks the latest 


episode of their long and glorious history. 
it is the function of education to provide 


for the student all that is necessary to make 
his life a success. If education does not pro- 
vide the equipment necessary for successful 
living then it has failed. But education for 
uccessful living assumes that there are cer- 
tain objectives to be reached. What are these 
purposes of education? 


rhe philosophers of learning have grouped 
ional objectives into several classes 
It is an obvious purpose of education to de- 
veiop the student, to train and encourage 
the realization of himself so that the qual- 
ities of soul and body, the powers and skills 
that are within him, may grow and develop 
to the limits of his capacity. Certainly self- 
realization is a valid objective of education. 
The student will be living in a world of hu- 
man beings with rights and obligations like 
his own. His education must help him to 
live socially among his neighbors. He must, 
as the saving is, adjust well to an exacting 
and varying society. He must attain the 
reasonable objectives of human relationships 
He lives in a land where democratic ways are 
encouraged and Civic duties are numerous. 
That education would be much at fault were 
it not to train him for his civic responsibil- 
ities. He must live in a competitive environ- 
ment and he must earn his living by his own 
abilities. Inadequate, indeed, would be the 
education that would fail to help him to eco- 
nomic competency. 

But in the face of these briefly suggested 
aims of education it is only too true that a 
man may succeed as a doctor, or a merchant, 
a lawyer or a politician and yet fail as a man. 
A woman may be renowned as an artist or 
executive and, in reality, be still a failure. 
The objectives set had been realized in a 
successful career but the successful career is 
not an end in itself. These so-called objec- 
tives are but means to anend. The true and 
ultimate end of man is the realization of a 
supernatural destiny. 

When God made boys and girls he gave 
them no transitory goal. He made them for 
Himself and the lisping child learned at his 
mother’s knee that to gain the whole world 
and to suffer the loss of his soul was failure. 
The scholarly St. Basil, many centuries ago, 
in his address to young men on the right use 
of Greek literature, stressed the point in 
these words: “We Christians, young men, 
hold that this life is not a supremely precious 


edaucat 





thing. * * * Neither pride of ancestry, 
nor bodily strength, nor beauty, nor 
greatness, nor the esteem of all men, nor 
kingly authority, nor indeed whatever of 


human affairs may be called great, do we con- 
sider worthy of desire, or the possessors of 
them objects of envy; but we place our hopes 
upon the things that are beyond, and in 
preparation for the life eternal do we all 
things that we do.” The great saint would 
have his students study all things, prepare 
for all the demands of successful living, but 
he set a scale of values that gave all things 
their just measurement, their exact position 
in the hierarchy of good, places beneath the 
ultimate objective of man’s creation, the ful- 
fillment of God's will and his own eternal 
happiness. Yes, indeed, even here on earth, 
as we realize the temporal objectives of edu- 
cation, “in preparation for the life eternal 
do we all things that we do.” 

This, in reality, is the admired integration 
of Catholic education where all subjects are 
studies and all successes are attained only in 
the light of a supernatural destiny. 





A few educators and many noneducators 
feel that religious subjects, introduced into 
a teaching curriculum, which is otherwise 
secular, can supply the acknowledged need 
for religious education. This the Catholic 
college must deny. It is necessary that every 
subject, nay, every learning situation should 


be permeated by Catholic thinking and 
Christian attitudes. To use the words of the 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI,“* * * It is 


necessary that all the teaching and the whole 
organization of the school, and its teachers, 
syllabus, and textbooks in every branch, be 
regulated by the Christian spirit, and under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the 
church; so that religion may be in very truth 
the foundation and the crown of the youth's 
entire training, and this in every grade of 
school, not only in the elementary but in 
the intermediate and higher institutions as 
well.” 

And so it is in the Catholic college that 
every subject, whether -t be history or liter- 
ature, biology or mathematics, is approached 
from a Catholic viewpoint, and taught in an 
atmosphere pervaded by Christlike attitudes 
and Christian thought. It is this we have 
primarily in mind when we describe Catho- 
lic college education. This is an education 
that is right, and a right education cannot 
fail. An individual student may now and 
then fail to profit by this education, but the 
failure must be attributed to some other 
cause than the system in which he failed. A 
right education cannot fail. 

This is the education that trains for true 
success in life. It prepares men and women 
to succeed in temporal things only that they 
may devote themselves more freely to the 
art of living, the art of living fully now and 
richly for all eternity. 

The school, even at the college level, is act- 
ing as the :.gent of the parent. By the na- 
ture of things the family is the natural learn- 
ing situation for the youth. But the de- 
mands of a complex society make imperative 
the engaging of competent aids in the ade- 
quate instruction of students. American 
Catholic parents long ago committed them- 
selves to an expensive and exacting program 
of Catholic schools and colleges on the gen- 
eral assumption that they wanted their chil- 
dren trained in schools whose .cope of pro- 
gram was broad, and whose aims were long 
in range. It appeared to these Catholic par- 
ents that schools that left Goa out of their 
curriculum or who, at best, placed God and 
things religious in a subordinate place, gave 
children and youth a distorted view of the 
truth. Such programs indicated too clearly 
to the student that spiritual \alues and 
eternal verities were of slight importance in 
the world of the educated man or woman. 
Such distortion in learning by the child 
meant only one thing to the Catholic parent 
and that one thing was failure of the child in 
the art of successful living. 

Catholic parents would not brook failure 
in the lives of their children, so they pre- 
sented the only answer they knew—a vast 
system of Catholic schools and Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Thus they supplied 
an education at once broad and far reaching, 
while at the same time it was beautifully 
unified and integrated by an all-pervading 
spirit of religion. In their own tongue they 
repeated the well-known thought of the 
patron saint of this college, “Let every good 
and true Christian know that wherever he 
may find the truth, it belongs to the Lord.” 

We live in a world of devices and tech- 
niques. They have their importance and 
we should be lost without them. But they 
will not save education in a distraught world. 
For many years now education has been 
buffetted about in a tempest of relativity, a 
storm of shifting winds, or arbitrary and 
constantly changing values. Certain values, 
transcendent and unchanging must again be 
secured, permanent and inviolate. 

St. Augustine, in his turbulent youth, 
had loosed his hold on God's eternal truths, 
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He lived in his life a philosophy of conven- 
ience and of pleasure. Through the windly 
insights of the benign Ambrose he found his 
way back again to the secure and perma- 
nent values of God. And turning his back 
on the shifting glitter of the city of man, he 
wrote his great work the City of God. 
There is an analogy in this figure applicable 
to our situation here today, These students 
must prepare themselves to live in the cities 
of men. The distracting glitter and the un- 
stable values of synthetic cities can be both 
dangerous and pitiful. However, because of 
the education they will heve received here 
at Merrimack College, they will be prepared 
for successful living. They will not close 
their eyes to the realities of the world, but 
they will face these realities througin the 
lasting vision of the city of God. 

This type of education is a tremendous 
gift. These students, during the next 4 years, 
will receive much from Merrimack College, 
more than ordinary mortals may rationally 
hope to receive. They will be the selected 
beneficiaries of an education established at 
the cost of great effort and serious sacrifice. 
Such munificence, such generosity on the 
part of those who made this education pos- 
sible, imposes obligations on the students 
who enjoy these collegiate benefits. 

The world can reasonably expect that they 
will be leaders in their own communities and 
in their own spheres of activity. But the 
leadership the, will exercise, like the educa- 
tion they shall have received, must transcend 
the present. It must lead others not only 
to temporal happiness but to the super- 
natural happiness of everlasting life. Of 
them it must be said that they profited much 
from what was offered here and that the 
world was better because of the influence 
they exerted as a result of their Catholic 
education at Merrimack College. 





Constitutional Rights Denied to Voteless 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. November 18, 1947 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, in 
accordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which was granted, I am very 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD a copy of a speech about the pres- 
ent government of the District of Colum- 
bia, made by Mr. Philip L. Graham, pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, on the 
occasion of the New York Herald Tribune 
forum. 

Mr. Graham paints an eloquent picture 
of the present chaotic condition in the 
District government and makes a very 
strong argument for reform and the es- 
tablishment of home rule. His address 
follows: 

The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that “All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof are citizens of the United 
States.” And it goes on to proclaim that 
“no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States.” 

Well, in the District of Columbia—the seat 
of the Federal Government—there are some 
870,000 citizens whose privileges of citizen- 
ship have been very markedly abridged, not 


by any State but by the Federal Government 
itself. 














They are denied the right of representation 
in the Legislature which frames their laws— 
a right defined by our founders in their 
Declaration of Independence as “inestimable 
to them and formidable to tyrants only.” 

They are even denied any semblance of 
local self-rule. Their municipal government, 
such as it is, consists of appointed proconsuls 
neither responsible nor responsive to their 
will. 

‘Their dependency exceeds by far that of 
the people of Guam, Puerto Rico, or Samoa. 
Not even the forms of self-government al- 
lowed to the conquered Germans and Japa- 
nese are granted to the residents of Wash- 
ington. 

This situation has both practical and moral 
consequences for the people of the United 
States, as well as for the people of the District 
of Columbia. 

Let us look first at its cost to the Nation. 
The La Follette-Monroney committee on the 
reorganization of Congress put it this way: 
“The Nation cannot afford the luxury of hav- 
ing its national legislative body * * * 
perform the duties of a city council for the 
District of Columbia.” 

Now, nominally, the government of the 
District consists of a Board of Commissioners 
of three members. But they are possessed 
of little real authority. 

Actually the greatest control of Washing- 
ton is held by the District Committees of the 
House and Senate, although they share sub- 
stantial power with the District Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees of the two Houses. In 
addition, almost every other Federal official 
in town has something to say about District 
government. The President appoints various 
local officials. The Budget Bureau must ap- 
prove local bills being submitted to the Con- 
gress. The Secretary of the Interior runs the 
park system and one of our five separate 
police forces. The Secretary of the Army 
runs half the city’s water system while the 
District Commissioners run the other half. 
The Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of 
Standards, and some sixty-odd other boards 
and commissions all make contributions. 
About the only agencies that leave us alone 
are the International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission and the Alaska Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation. 

Let me offer an illustration of how the 
machinery of government operates in Wash- 
ington. Let me show you how your Senators 
and Congressmen are forced to use their time 
because Washington has no local government. 
Some time ago the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, a Federal body, rec- 
ommended the removal of two stone gate 
posts which constituted a traffic hazard in 
the side street running between the White 
House and the State Department. The Dis- 
trict Commissioners were ready enough to 
accept the recommendation. But with them, 
to think is not promptly to act. 

First it was necessary to secure the ap- 
proval of the Federal Bureau of the Budget. 
Next a bill was introduced in the House and 
referred to the District Committee which, in 
the fullness of time, reported favorably. 
Then the full House pondered and finally 
passed the proposal. 

The Senate, however, was still to be 
reckoned with. The Senate’s District Com- 
mittee first had to approve the measure. And 
finally came the day when the greatest de- 
liberative body on earth set aside its consid- 
eration of universal military training, of 
peace treaties, and of other trivial undertak- 
ings to determine that the two stone gate 
posts should, indeed, be removed. 

All that remained now was to speed the 
bill to the White House. At last the bull- 
dozers could be put to work. 

‘here is nothing singular about this riga- 
marole. The whole involved procedure must 
be gone through whenever the District needs 
a simple ordinance. The Seventy-eighth 
Congress, a wartime Congress, devoted time 
and attention to 57 separate District bills 
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dealing with such matters as the sale of shad 
and herring, the disposal of dead human 
bodies, and the provision of butter for 
patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

You people of the 48 States send your Rep- 
resentative to Congress to deal with prob- 
lems of significance. From your point of 
view, this absurd condition is frustrating 
your will by demoting your Senators and 
Congressmen to the level of city councilmen. 

From the point of view of the people of 
the District of Columbia, the condition is 
altogether tragic. 

It results inevitably in bad government. 
The crime statistics of Washington are truly 
shocking. During the first 6 months of this 
year, the Nation’s Capital moved to the top 
of the list among cities of its population 
grouping in the number of cases of aggra- 
vated assault, burglary, and petty theft. Yet, 
there is very little that the citizens of the 
community can do about it. The Washing- 
ton Pos. showed that not only was the crime 
rate appalling but that it was being con- 
cealed by false statistics and inadequate 
official reporting. But the Superintendent of 
Police is appointed by the Commissioners, 
who are themselves appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and, therefore, have no fear of retri- 
bution at the polls. When a resolution was 
offered in the closing days of the last con- 
gressional session for an investigation of the 
Police Department, a single senatorial friend 
of the Police Superintendent succeeded in 
blocking it. 

And that situation is typical. The people 
of the District have no control over local 
Officials, none over the allocation of funds 
for operating local government, and none 
over the local taxes imposed upon them. 

Congress has persistently refused to extend 
the District income tax to those thousands of 
Government employees who live in Washing- 
ton, enjoy the facilities of the community, 
but claim permanent domicile elsewhere. 
Why? Because the people who claim per- 
manent domicile elsewhere are supposed to 
be voters and constituents of Congressmen. 
The District is nobody's constituency. 

The moral consequences are still more se- 
rious. The people of the District are not in- 
capable of self-government. In point of fact, 
they comprise a higher percentage of col- 
lege graduates and high-school graduates 
than any community in the country. And 
Government is their principal occupation. 
But the sorry truth is that there has de- 
scended upon them to some extent that 
apathy which is characteristic of dependent 
peoples everywhere. They tend to submit to 
absentee rule which is maintained by force 
majeure and to accept conditions which they 
seem unable to change. 

Almost a year ago an uncfficial plebiscite 
on self-government was held in Washington, 
The results showed to some degree a disap- 
pointing lack of enthusiasm for home rule, 
Although prior to the plebiscite all Washing- 
ton newspapers put on a drive to get out the 
vote, the turnout was smaller than it should 
have been. And a considerable opposition to 
home rule was indicated. Although 84 per- 
cent of the voters recorded themselves in 
favor of representation in the Congress, only 
70 percent voted for local self-government, 
Now, while this result shows a tendency to 
apathy about relf-rule, 70 percent is after all 
an unambiguous majority. And before one 
gets too smug about Washington, remember 
that no other city has had so to test com- 
munity support of self-government. 

It must be admitted that there are shab- 
bier reasons than mere apathy behind some 
of the opposition to home rule for Washing- 
ton. It would be dishonest to avoid mention 
of them. In its culture, Washington is es- 
sentially a southern city. In the Capital 
City of the world's greatest democracy, for- 
mal racial segregation is extensively prac- 
ticed” Undemocratic racial ideas work with 
multiplied force in the undemocratic atmos- 
phere of a community deprived of the right 
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of self-government. They work in a vicious 
circle. The lack of local government keeps 
the citizens from gaining any practical expe- 
rience in working out racial adjustments on 
a local level. This begets a climate of ignor- 
ance and blind fear which in turn has led 
many white citizens to be willing to give up 
the franchise themselves rather than permit 
the Negro to vote. 

After last year’s plebiscite a study of the 
attitude of a cross-section of voters showed 
that only 1 percent of Negro voters opposed 
home rule, whereas over 40 percent of white 
voters opposed it. The fear of Negro domina- 
tion of the government was the reason most 
frequently given for opposition to home rule. 
Yet further examination showed that this 
fear resulted largely from basic ignorance 
about the number of Negroes in the com- 
munity. The 1940 census had found that 
28 percent of Washington's population was 
Negro and subsequent studies of the popula- 
tion show that the percentage is still about 
the same. But one out of every three white 
residents wildly exaggerated the proportion 
of Negroes, and it is among those misin- 
formed, fearing a Negro majority that does 
not exist, that the opposition to local suffrage 
is highest. 

There is a saying in Washington that home 
rule is like the weather. There are signs, 
however, that this is now changing, that 
someone at last is going to do something 
about it. This summer a subcommittee of 
the House District Committee under a chair- 
manship of Congressman AUCHINCLOsS, of 
New Jersey, conducted extensive hearings on 
home rule and reorganization of District gov- 
ernment. The subcommittee’s report is now 
being prepared and we hope that it will rec- 
ommend legislation establishing home rule. 

A prompt end of the present situation must 
concern not only us in Washington but all 
of you who have a responsibility for its con- 
tinuance. It concerns you for two reasons. 
First, in these times of important decisions, 
you cannot want your Senators and Con- 
gressmen to fritter away their energies pass- 
ing local ordinances for Washington. And, 
finally, you cannot desire continuance of the 
mockery of our principles involved in hold- 
ing the Capital City of this democracy in 
voteless bondage. 
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HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
every side today we hear some reference 
to the competitive system, and it has 
long been an accepted principle of the 
United States Government to at least 
attempt the enforcement of laws against 
business enterprises of the trust charac- 
ter operating in restraint of trade. 

Hon. Robert E. Freer, Commissioner of 
the Federal Trade Commission, recently 
delivered an address to the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Denver, Colo., 
dealing with many phases of their work, 
including this particular phase. 

His address follows: 

Tt has been suggested that your organiza- 
tion would be interested in a discussion of 
recent Federal Trede Commiss'cn activities 
affecting pricing methods, particularly as 
these activities might relate to the economy 
of the intermountain terr.tory. 
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At the outset it should be emphasized 
that the Federal Trade Commission is not 
secking to enforce arbitrary methods of pric- 
ing, and is suggesting no formulae to re- 









place any of the pricing practices, the legal- 
ity of which has been questioned. Thus 
statements that the Commission seeks to en- 
force universai f. o. b. mill pricing or to set 
up | ! monopolies are simply without 
found ’ 

rhe Commission has questioned the legal- 
ity of a number of pricing systems in recent 
yeal not on any new or strange legal the- 
ories, but because either th y were the result 
of a combination to fix and maintain prices 
or were discriminatory under the Clayton 
Act, and its Robinson-Patman amendments. 

The law is well settled that any combina- 
tion or conspiracy to fix or maintain prices 
is ill This is no new or strange theory 
Under the ancient common law free markets 


in which the buyers participated in the price- 


making proce ere set up and obstructions 
to freedom of the market were prohibited. 
Whether physical or monopolistic in nature, 
such obstructions were forbidden 

Thus it was a public offense to forestall 
the market by purcrasing commodities be- 
fore they reached the market in order to 
resell them at higher prices in the free, open, 
and legitimate market 

It may interest you to know that, refiect- 
ing this traditional view, public markets at 


which produce 1s sold by farmers directly to 
consumers, frequently bear signs prohibiting 
price-fixing and stating that violations will 
be punished by fines as high as $50. 

It was a public offense also to engross, or 
in modern parlance to “corner,” a commodity 
in the market because this was regarded as 
an attempt to enhance prices and as a denial 
of equality between buyers and sellers. For 
sons it was regarded as a public 
offense for a middleman to regrate or pyra- 
mid the cost between producer and consumer, 
the modern counterpart of which we have in 
our present so-called gray markets 

The rule was also developed at common 
law that a seller who entered business to 
serve the public generally must serve all 
comers at a reasonable price and without dis- 
crimination. The Clayton Antidiscrimina- 
tion Act is a Federal recognition and res- 
toration of that ancient common law rule 
modified somewhat to meet modern condi- 
tions Our other antitrust statutes’ are 
also designed to reach practices which have 
been recognized for centuries as inimical to 
the integrity of a free competitive market. 

I wish to point out to you some of the 
cases of interest which the Commission has 
acted on in recent years. An order was en- 
tered against a group of manufacturers of 
crepe paper requiring them to cease and de- 
sist from employing by agreement a method 
of pricing which involved dividing the coun- 
try into three large zones, within each of 
Which customers of the same class paid the 
same delivered price, irrespective of the dif- 
fering freight costs to customers. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals sustained the Commis- 
sion’'s order, saying: 

“One glance at the three-zone map for 
bulk crepe will show the artificiality of the 
zone structure and intention to obviate any 


similar rea 





natural advantage of location from price 
determination, 
. ” ~ w * 


“We think the artificiality and arbitrari- 
ness of the zone structure is so apparent it 
cannot withstand the inference of agree- 
ment. The Commission evidently could not 
believe that Wisconsin companies would de- 
prive themselves of the natural benefit of 
location in the Midwest and proximity to the 
West, over eastern competitors, were it not 
agreed that they would have equal chance 





1Cf. sec. 4, F. T. C. Act, 52 Stat. 111, for 
definition of antitrust acts. 
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for the eastern business, where most of the 
crepe paper manufacturers were located.” ? 

Note particularly that the order of the 
Commission and the decision of the court 
were based squarely upon an agreement to 
employ the zone system of selling, and fur- 
ther that the court was impressed by the 
regional discrimination against the West in- 
herent in the scheme. 

In another recent case, the Commission 
entered an order requiring the mantiac- 
turers of milk and ice-cream cans to ccase 
and desist from an agreement to employ 
what has keen characterized as a freight- 
equalization system of pricing. By this 
method, each producer quoted an f. o. b. 
price at his factory and calculated delivered 
prices by adding the rail freight to destina- 
tion. Where use of his own f. o. b. price, 
plus freight, amounted to more than the 
f. o. b. price of a competitor, plus freight to 
customer from the competitor's plant, the 
latter formula was used in quoting. In sus- 
taining the Commission's order against col- 
lusive use of this practice, Judge Major of 
the seventh circuit court of appeals said: 

“It is argued, perhaps correctly, that such 
a freight system had long been employed 
by industry so that members thereof might 
deliver their preduct at the same price, 
* * * Such being the case, the fact still 
remains that it was employed by petitioners 
for the purpese of fixing the delivered price 
of their product, and by such use price 
competition was eliminated, or at any rate 
seticusly impaired. On the face of the sit- 
uation, it taxes our credulity to believe, as 
argued, that petitioners employed this system 
withous any agreement or plan among 
themselves.” * 

Still another similar proceeding involved 
what is known as the single basing-point 
method of pricing, whereby everyone in the 
industry quoted a price at a single point, 
and added freight to the customer's loca- 
tion. The Commission entered an order re- 
quiring the producers of malt to cease and 
desist from continuing this method by agree- 
ment, and, with Judge Major again writing 
the opinion, the circuit court sustained the 
Commission's order, saying: 

“We are of the view that the Commission’s 
findings that a price-fixing agreement existed 
must be accepted Any other conclusion 
would do violence to common sense and the 
realities of the situation. The fact that peti- 
tioners utilized a system which enabled them 
to deliver malt at every point of destination 
at exactly the same price is a persuasive cir- 
cumstance in itself.” ¢ 

All_of the above cases have been plain, old- 
fashi8ned price-fixing cases. In another 
series of cases the Commission and the courts 
have considered the legality of the so-called 
single- basing point system under the Clayton 
Act and without reference to conspiracy or 
agreement. 

The producers of corn syrup employed a 
method of pricing known as Chicago plus, 
whereby a producer in Kansas City, for in- 
stance, sold to his customers in Kansas City 
by adding to the prevailing Chicago price the 
rail freight rate from Chicago to Kansas City. 
Thus, all bulk corn sirup was priced on the 
fiction that it was produced in and shipped 
from Chicago. The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the Commission's or- 
ders in these cases,’ saying in the Staley case: 

“In none of the markets in which respond- 
ents had a freight advantage over their Chi- 
cago competitors did respondents reduce 
their prices below those of their competitors. 





*Fort Howard Paper Co. et al. v. F. T. C., 
156 Fed. (2d) 899. 

’ Milk and Ice Cream Can Institute et al. v. 
F. T. C., 152 Fed. (2d) 478. 

‘U.S. Maltsters Ass’n. et al. v. F. T. C., 152 
Fed. (2d) 161. 

5 Corn Products Refining Co. et al. v. F. T.C. 
and F. T. C. v. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. et al., 
$24 U. S. 726, 746, 


Instead, they met and followed their com- 
petitors’ prices by prices rendered artificially 
high, by the inclusion of unearned freight 
proportioned to the amount by which their 
competitors’ delivered costs exceeded their 
own 

“We cannot say that a seller acts in good 
faith when it chooses to adopt such a clearly 
discriminatory pricing system, at least where 
it has never attempted to set up a nondis- 
criminatory system, giving to purchasers, who 
have the natural advantage of proximity to 
its plant, the price advantages which they are 
entitled to expect over purchasers at a dis- 
tance. 

To the extent that these orders may result 
in the elimination of “phantom freight” and 
reflection of territorial advantages to buyers 
located near factories remote from the old 
Chicago base, important savings to large geo- 
graphical areas may be expected. 

It is common knowledge that certain areas 
in the west and south have suffered from 
discriminations of the type I have mentioned, 
due to pricing of goods on the fiction that 
they have been produced and shipped from 
some eastern industrial center. It is not in 
my province to discuss the details of such 
matters which have not been investigated 
and considered by the Commission, so I can- 
not elaborate on this situation as it may 
affect Denver and the inter-mountain ter- 
ritory. But to illustrate the manner in which 
such artificial and discriminatory pricing 
methods may adversely affect the industrial 
development of a community, I would like to 
recall a situation which was developed in our 
investigations in the corn syrUp industry. 
The largest producer in the industry had a 
plant at Chicago and another in Kansas 
City. Prices in Kansas City, even though 
they involved no actual freight charges, 
were calculated on the Chicago price, plus 
freight to Kansas City. A number of man- 
ufacturers of candy were located in and 
around Kansas City, and corn syrup consti- 
tuted one of their principal raw materials. 
As far as price was concerned it made no dif- 
ference whether they purchased from the 
plant in Kansas City, a plant in St. Louis, 
a plant in Chicago or a plant in Iowa. In 
any case, the price was Chicago plus freight, 
As was stated by the Supreme Court in af- 
firming the Commission's order, the “phan- 
tom freight” differential in favor of the 
Chicago candy manufacturers placed them 
in a more favorable position, and several of 
the Kansas City manufacturers moved their 
factories to Chicago. 

As a matter of interest to you, it was found 
in the corn products industry that shipments 
from Kansas City to Denver or Salt Lake in- 
volved 10 cents per hundred pounds of un- 
earned or “phantom freight,” this being the 
difference by which the actual shipping 
charge from Kansas City was lower than the 
freight rate from Chicago used ‘in computing 
the Denver price. 

To recapitulate: These proceedings which 
have involved the legality of methods of pric- 
ing have heen squarely based on price-fixing 
conspiracy or upon price discriminations 
which injure competition and which cannot 
be justified by legitimate differences in the 
cost of manufacturing, selling, or shipping. 
No new or strange theories of law or eco- 
nomics have determined or affected these 
proceedings. The Commission is not seeking 
to confine industry to local territories or to 
prevent national distribution by any concern 
which can achieve such distribution without 
either entering an agreement on prices with 
its competitors or resorting to unjustifiable 
discrimination. 

On this subject, I have recently read several 
speeches by a colleague of mine which con- 
stitute ringing defenses of what he calls ad- 
ministered prices, and in which he decries 
proceedings of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice and the Commission 





*$24 U.S. 746, at p. 757. 











as part of a game of “cops and robbers.” 
He has proposed as a substitute for present 
metheds of enforcement of the antitrust laws 
new legislation which in effect would grant 
immunity from action under the antitrust 
laws to industries which would get together 
and draw up a set of trade practice rules 
under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission. There has been some favorable 
comment in the trade journals on this legis- 
lative proposal. 

I appreciate that businessmen generally are 
the stanchest defenders of the system of 
freedom of economic enterprise under which 
this country has reached its present high 
standards. Yet for some reason they fre- 
quently fall for a proposal to “manage” that 
system, or the part of it in which they are 
most immediately concerned, through group 
action Thus a group of wholesalers may be- 
come intensely irritated by what they feel 
to be the unfair practice on the part of 
manufacturers in selling direct to certain 
retailers, bypassing the wholesaler. The nat- 
ural urge is to do something about it. 

The Commission has had numerous Cases 
of this sort in the past, where such groups 
have gotten together to poo) their strength 
to do something about it by way of organ- 
ized pressure on manufacturers to cease sell- 
ing direct to retailers, I have no doubt that 
the men involved in these matters have been 
firm advocates of free competition and that 
it would have heen impossible for most of 
them to have built up their businesses with- 
out resort to real competition. They would 
be the first to resent any organized group 
which tried to enforce rules of conduct upon 
them, yet apparently feel no inconsistency 
in maintaining a blacklist of manufacturer: 
with whom they will not deal as the result 
of some real or fancied wrong. 

The competition of the free market is in 
many respects a ruthless thing. A man maj 
build a costly plant near his raw materials 
but distant from his markets 
raw materials nearer the market may 
him unless the discoverer can be persuaded 
to price his product so that his advantage 
location is equalized. This same thing may 
occur where any of the other factors, includ- 
ing new machinery or processes, research, or 
just plain American ingenuity throw an in- 
dustry out of balance for a time, and give 
some producer advantages not enjoyed by 
others. From the standpoint of the busi- 
nessman, the easiest thing to do is reach 
some understanding whereby the status quo 
is preserved and the man with the advan- 
tage forbears from translating it into low- 
ered prices. 

The temptation to soften the effects of 
competition is ever present in business—it 
is perfectly understandable that a man might 
resort to agreement with competitors to avoid 
failure. Perhaps you gentlemen are familiar 
with individual instances of such coerced 
or desperation agreements which you con- 
sider to be justified morally, ethically, and 
legally. However, can you visualize the re- 
markable industrial growth of this country 
under any system of private or governmental 
controls which would have removed the harsh 
realities of free and vigorous competition? 
Can you visualize the growth and develop- 
ment of our present automobile industry if 
it had been organized and run to keep in 
business the badly located, badly run or un- 
economic producers whose bones lie along the 
trail? 

What are the alternatives to free and fair 
competition? Only two present themselves 
to my mind. One is a syetem of industrial 
controls by business itself. The other is a 
similar system in which the responsibility 
is shared both by business and the Govern- 
ment. Now, to be realistic for a moment, 
do you gentlemen who are in industries in 
which for example, lumber, brick, cement, 
steel, or copper is a basic raw material really 
feel that you could substitute the absolute 
decision and judgment of a group of pro- 
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ducers of such basic material for the forces of 
a free competitive market? Do you feel, at 
heart, that any group in such an industry its 
Wise enough and unselfish enough to run 
the industry in the public interest so that it 
could be removed from the operations of the 
antitrust laws, or other control? Without 
meaning to cast any reflection upon the abil- 
ity or the integrity of the basic material pro- 
I doubt seriously that you feel that 
they could be entrusted with such a responsi- 
bility, and, proba . you believe that in any 
case the end result of such assignment of 
responsibility must be to place some sort of 
check upon their actions, so that when th 


Ist rer 
ucers 






primary interest in the welfare of their 
stockholders might conflict with the larger 
public interest, the public will not suffer 


The only check which can be used for this 
purpose is the Government itself, so that 
such a course must lead to divided responsi- 
bility for management of industry between 
industry and the Government, much as has 
been developed in the field of public-utility 
regulation 

When I spoke of the ternatives above 
I was referring to the short-range prospects 
It does not require any great stretch of the 
imagination to for ; the long run, that 
managed market either by businessmen 
themselves or by businessmen under Govern- 


two al 





ment supervision, lead ultimately to a 
disappearance of lines of demarcation 
between busin¢e government and the 


development of the super state 
tell us all the wh , whys, and hows 
of everything we do. It may seem strange to 
you that I should oppose a proposal which 
no doubt would convert the C 


which will 





MrmMission 





from an agency with | than 600 employees 
to one of many thousands of high-pow d 
accountants, ec ynomists, la‘ 3, invest \- 
tors, consultants 1d Lord o1 snows what 
else 


We had some experience with substitution 
for competition of Government-regul 


dustry controls during the NRA period 





ited in- 


En- 





try into certain fields was restricted, as were 
additions to plant facilities. Production con- 
trols were formul d. Nearly every conceiv- 
able control to alls 


ate the distress of com- 
kered with in one or the other 
of the codes. Pants pressers, filling-station 
operators, and even manufacturers who re- 
fused to conform to the rules laid down were 
hauled before the courts. A seller who de- 
viated from the prices, terms, or conditions 
of sale filed with the code authority in order 
to secure a choice piece of business was a 
chiseler. What had in other times been nor- 
mal individual rights and legitimate business 
practices suddenly became illegal. 

I refuse to believe that American business- 
men want to return to such a system of man- 
agement and controls as a permanent, peace- 
time proposition, in spite of their grumbling 
at the imperfections of the free market in 
operation. 

The sponsors of legislation to substitute a 
“rule of law” in industry and to supplant the 
present antitrust policy by one of self-imposed 
rules of conduct, deny that they propose a 
return to anything like the NRA codes. They 
urge that the proposals would not interfere 
with the Sherman Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission and Clayton Acts, and would in- 
stead serve as a cooperative means of en- 
forcing the law without the necessity of pros- 
ecutions and orders to cease and desist. If 
this is really true, why then is it stated to be 
necessary to suspend the antitrust laws for 
those industries which meet and formulate 
rules? Present procedures of the Federal 
Trade Commission encourage any industry 
group to come in and draw a set of trade 
practice rules to eliminate unfair or decep- 
tive practices which may be present, and to 
promote ethical and moral standards of con- 
duct above and beyond the minimum stand- 
ards necessary to “get by.” The Commission 
has always avoided approving any rule which 
would promote conduct in violation of the 
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antitrust laws, and the trade practice rules 
as now drawn do not give anyone immunity; 
from the antitrust laws. Even the NRA codes 
purported to give lip service to the Sherman 
Act and exemptions from its operations were 
specific and narrow in scope under NRA 

I presume that under any such program 
as is proposed, trade practice rules would 
be concerned with intimate details of 
industry operation. Anything less woul 
defeat its own purpose. I question whether 


proponents of such a plan have thought the 


the 








matter through to its logical end product 
which can only be complete and thorough 
government regulation. I am a Government 
r nd I would be the first one to tell 
you that there is no single man or group 
of 1 1 in the Government service, or likely 
to be in the Gov ment service within 
ntly 
or 
i n 
n- 
our 
out- 
I . 
} a 
ev Tre he pl € erat- 
i 1 grocery re, may not l wil I 
I A A mu I I 
a co e con ng na fi 1 per- 
cer e of I a re ni! dou in- 
spired by the “righ u ire Ol < i ers 
over int ( bake i f lL A 
h t of similar controls ¢ clit l 
I doubt th ‘ ! 1 ite 
regulation C life can ever 
be id to be | fres Our 1 
in devel ] N n t I 
pinnacle i ] 5 , 7 l 
. ] ] ] re < n be ] 
to ou c t n 
i t 1 the « d } 
ol ray ol 
f I ( p Y 
sul ct t t rule oi I I y, 1 rig 
his money or his time and effort in makin 
The sum of the effort 
free market, and it can never be controlled 
or managed successfully by any all ) 
of men for more than an li in I I 
wards for success are munificen I 
penalties for failure are harsh, bt it $ 
truly repre tive of all of rhe re- 
tail druggist in Kalamazoo, the wholes 
grocer in Keokuk, the steel fabr r in 
Toledo—-all of them make up the market l 
it is by the collective judgment and experi- 
ence of all of them that busine mo’ up 
and down and ebbs and flows ren, a hun- 


dred, a thousand businessmen may be wrong 
about a decision at any one time, and many, 
may fail as a result, but the cumulative 
effect on the market may be very slight On 
the other hand, consider the effect af 


suco 
an error by a Government official or a group 
of businessmen with the power of man - 


ment of the market 

I would like to leave you with this one 
thought in parting: When you are urged to 
join in a movement to repeal the antitrust 
laws, to support a program of self-regulation 
for industry, or to foster managed markets, 
stop and ask yourself whether the immediate 
advantages urged upon you outweigh the 
prospective paternalism of a controlled econ- 
omy wherein Government officials may have 
the responsibility for every important eco- 
nomic decision. Never forget that the Amer- 
ican economic machine is the most unbe- 
lievably complicated organization that the 
world has ever seen—that its continued func- 
tioning depends upon the awtomatically in- 
terrelated operation of hundreds of thousan«s 
of working parts, any of which can affect its 
efficiency. Even the relatively simple propo- 
sition of setting ceiling prices during the 
wartime emergency required an organization 
of thousands upon thousands of employees 
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which could function very imperfectly since 
every action in setting a price at one point 
necessarily raised a host of other problems 


and complications at other points. During 
the NRA and during the war we had some 
experience with cooperative controls of the 
market We also have hee» able to cbserve 
the results of such controls in other coun- 
tries While some measures of control are 
doubth necessary in pericds of emergency, 
there is nothing in our experience with them 
which would make them attractive or recom- 
mend them to us as a steady diet 

The difficulty with controls is that no one 
has yet devised a system whereby the other 
fell can be controlled to act 100 percent 
of the time in our benefit and where we our- 


elves can retain freedom of action 
Do not let the irritations, the discomforts, 
and the imperfections which are so obvious 
in the free competitive enterprise system 
blind you to the fact that it is the foundation 
tone ‘up mn which is built our American way 
of life 
Above and beyond passively resisting at- 
tempts to enlist him in movements to Vitlate 
the antitrust laws, every citizen s*ould work 
actively to preserve the American way of life 
and the free competitive system upon which 
it rests. You who are engaged directly and 
ctively in business have even more of a 
ai than that of your citizenship, 
since the companies that you represent are 
the direct beneficiaries of the freedom of that 
system. Neither the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion nor the Department of Justice would be 
able to enforce the antitrust laws against the 
active resistance of an unwilling and unsym- 
pathetic populace, In the last analysis, the 
effectiveness of the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, or that of any other set of laws in 
our democracy, must depend upon your will- 
ingness to accept them as guiding principles 
in your daily actions, and to give them your 
active support in your daily business affairs, 
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Resolutions of Poweshiek County (Iowa) 
Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Poweshiek County (Iowa) Farm Bureau, 
at its annual meeting on November 8, 
1947, adopted resolutions which are both 
timely and farsighted. In order that 
other Members of Congress may have 
the benefit of the views expressed, I in- 
clude the following resolutions of the 
farm bureau organization: 


1. We reaffirm our allegiance to the United 
States, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Extension Service, and the Iowa and Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federations. We will co- 
operate with them to the fullest extent. 

2. We pledge our whole-hearted support to 
the churches, schools, and all other oiganiza- 
tions in the county working for community 
betterment 

3. We favor the support and full partictl- 
pation of the United States in the United 
Nations organization and the constructive 
programs of the Monctary Bank and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 

4. We feel tivat a revision should be made 
of the present parity formula to include 
the cost of farm labor and modernizing it to 
become more equitable to the producers of 
all farm products. 

5. We believe that under present condi- 
tions the control of production of our agri- 
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cultural commodities is necessary so that 
the supply will be in line with the demand. 
We recommend that this program be con- 
tinued and administered by locally elected 
farmer committeemen up to and including 
the state levels. We further recommend 
the continuance of Federal Commodity Loans 
and purchases, when necessary to maintain 
the prices of farm products. 

6. We favor the 1C0-percent collection of 
the State income tax rather than higher 
property taxes. 

7. We recommend that all income-produc- 
ing property held by nonprofit organiza- 
tions be taxed as other property. 

8. We recommend that a more intensive 
State and Federal road improvement pro- 
gram be developed for the construction of 
all-weather secondary roads and demand 
that our State and Federal moncy be al- 
lecated on a need basis. We urge that 
county road building funds be more effi- 
ciently used and an extensive use of the 
district plan be made. 

9. We favor top priority for available State 
aid to be given to the Agriculture Land Tax 
Credit Fund to make effective the 15-mill 
ceiling on property taxes for school purposes 
ievied against farm land. 

10. Since a number of the counties of the 
State now receive $5,000 ccunty appropria- 
tion annually for extension work, while 
others like Poweshiek Ccunty receive only 
$3,000 annually, we recommend that legisla- 
tion be enacted so that all counties will re- 
ceive $5,000 annually. 

11. We recommend the employment of a 
fulltime county nurse. 

12. We recognize the valuable assistance 
rendered to agriculture by the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the Experiment Station, 
Iowa State College, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

13. The need of more soil conservation 
practices in Poweshiek County is becoming 
more evident each day. We recognize the 
value of the soil-conservation work as car- 
ried on by the Poweshiek County Soil Conser- 
vation District. 

14. We endorse the Women’s Family Liv- 
ing Program which emphasizes the home as 
a most important unit in developing cultural 
and economic education in our communi- 
ties, which now are a vital part of world 
affairs. 

15. We recognize the valuable training 
being given our rural youth through 4-H 
club work and vocational agriculture and 
homemaking schools. We feel that every 
rural boy and girl should have an oppor- 
tunity for the training afforded by these pro- 
grams. 

16. We commend the Farm Service officers 
and manager and the gencral and special 
insurance agents for their work and the 
efficient operation of their groups. 

17. The various cooperative associations in 
the county have made a successful and val- 
uable contribution to agriculture. We 
pledge continued support and assistance to 
these organizations. 

18. We recognize the value of the publicity 
and support which the papers of the county 
have given during the past year and express 
our appreciation to them for their fine co- 
operation. 
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HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE H(-:USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following letter from 
one of my constituents and my plat- 
form: 


NOVEMBER 15, 1947. 
Congressman JAMES H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JimMy: I suppose you are going to 
be very busy in Washington with the special 
session. The campaign is coming along fine 
and you are a cinch to win. 

Tne colid supporters of Huey Long are not 
going to vote for Earl Long because Earl 
Long doublecrossed Huey and tried to send 
Huey to the penitentiary. Then too, Earl 
couldn’t win the last two times when he 
had the Old Regular support. Now he hasn't 
got the Old Regulars nor nearly as much 
support as the last time so he can’t run 
any better than a poor third. 

Looks like you are way out in front over 
Sam Jones. You may win in the first pri- 
mary, but I feel sure you will defeat Sam 
badly if there is a second primary. 

I want you to put your platform in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. You have done a 
wonderful job as a Congressman and I feel 
sure that you will make a good Governor, 
Your work in behalf of the farmers, par- 
ticularly the rice, sugarcane, cotton, straw- 
berry and sweetpotato farmers will bring 
you thousands of votes. 

Being a veteran myself, I know of your 
work for thousands of veterans and they are 
really whooping it up for you. 

Here's wishing you the best of luck and 
success. 

Yours truly, 
Louis Ourso. 





To the People of the State of Louisiana: 

The following is my platform. 1 firmly re- 
solve to restore the government of the great 
State of Louisiana to the people, where it 
rightfully belongs. This means as Governor 
of Louisiana I will eliminate the control of 
the Jones-dictated incompetents and profit- 
eers who for 8 years past have taken so much 
money from the people and given so little 
in return. There will be no compromise with 
the usurpers of the people’s rights. I pledge 
myself to eliminate them from position and 
influence in our State government. 

The following is the Jimmy Morrison 
ticket, composed of four present officeholders 
running for reelection, two veterans, and 
other outstanding individuals: James H. 
Morrison, for Governor; J. Y. Fontenot, for 
Lieutenant Govern; Lucille Mae Grace, for 
registrar of State land office; K. K. Kennedy, 
for attorney general; A. P. Tugwell, for State 
treasurer; John R. Jeter, for secretary of 
State; L. B. Baynard, for State auditor; John 
E. Coxe, for superintendent of public educa- 
tion; D. M. Riddle, for commissioner of 
agriculture. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


I stand unequivocally for local self-gov- 
ernment. This means that as Governor of 
Louisiana I will recognize the elected officials, 
whether they be municipal, parish, or State 
Officers, and their duly constituted authority 
as given to them by their respective elec- 
torates, Let there be no misunderstanding 
on this point, to wit: Jimmy Moraison is for 
local self-government, 


ECONOMY IN STATE GOVERNMENT 


I will recommend to the legislature an 
orderly and well-conceived plan for the eco- 
nomical operation of our State government 
and all its agencies, boards, and other instru- 
ments of government which exist in any 
manner by virtue of State support. This 
means I will guarantee a stop to the squan- 
dering of the tax money paid by the citizens 
of this State--and it also means that the 
people of this State will get a dollar's worth 
of service or material production for every 
tax dollar paid to the State. Attention is 
directed to the following indisputable fact 
that, since Sam Jones became Governor in 











aay 194C, the total revenues collected by the 
State have reached the staggering sum of 
3929,021,004.32, as of June 30, 1947. This 
neans that the past two administrations 
have collected almost $10,000,000 per month 
from the taxpayers of this State. This is 
.Imost $300,000 a day that the past two ad- 
ministrations have collected and given the 

ple absolutely nothing in return—the 

ople want to know where has the money 
sone. No words need be added to these 
figures. They tell the appalling story of 
mismanagement, squandering, and financial 
abuse that has been forced upon the people 
yf Louisiana. Over and above all indict- 
ments that the record plainly makes is the 
fact thas for the past 8 years Louisiana has 
not enjoyed one single, solitary piece of ad- 
vyancement or achievement, except in the 
field of public education. No new institu- 
tions. no new roads, no new bridges, no new 
buildings—nothing of a permanent nature 
has been accomplished; yet, the burden of 
the taxpayer is greater than ever before. 
Revenue collections are beyond the dreams 
if the most optimistic, and all the money 
has been spent. Indeed it is in order to ask 
the administrators of this State for the past 
8 years: What did you do with the millions 
upon millions you collected from the people 
for the past 8 years? 


HIGHWAYS 


I will build paved, concrete highways and 
other hard-surfaced roads. Louisiana, the 
once proud possessor of one of the finest sys- 
tems of paved highways in the Southern 
States, now, after the past 8 years, lags far 
behind her sister States. The magnificent 
highways built prior to 8 years ago-have been 
permitted to decay and fall into ruin with- 
out any surplus of dollars being set aside 
for the time when roads could be repaired. 
Highway planning has practically remained 
in the talk-stage with little, if any, results 
being evident for the past 8 years. I will 
propose to the legislature a program that 
eventually will provide hard-surfaced roads 
for the whole State and eliminate the dusty, 
expensive-to-maintain, and dapgerous grav- 
el, shell, and poorly-constructed roads that 
plague this State and destroy so much equip- 
ment and take so many lives. The latest 
Government statistics show that Louisiana 
stands third in the Nation in bonded indebt- 
edness, surpassed only by California and New 
York, and stands second in the Nation in per 
capita debt, next to Arkansas. This is four 
times the average of all the other States and 
three times greater than that of Mississippi. 
There are few States in the Union, if any, 
that collect and bond and rebond and allot 
and reallot so much money for roads and get 
so little. Notwithstanding the huge sum of 
$199,419,772.60 that has been received by the 
Department of Highways during the last 7 
years, no roads to speak of have been built 
or maintained. Those in the war-camp areas 
were reconstructed with a grant of $9,500,- 
000 from the Federal Government. 

1 pledge the farmers and rural folks im- 
mediate action to give them roads and take 
them out of the muck and mire into which 
the last two administrations have forced 
them. At every session of the legislature 
farmers and rural folks have begged in vain 
for roads that have been promised them but 
never built, notwithstanding the all-time 
record collections of the taxpayers’ dollars. 
I will appoint to the highway department 
men who know the State, men who desire to 
give Louisiana a fine network of roads, men 
who will be ever loyal to their trust, men 
who will give full value in return for every 
dollar spent. This policy will be a significant 
contrast to that pursued by the politicians 
who have operated the highway department 
during the past 8 years with such wanton 
disregard and open disrespect for the p-ople 
of Louisiana. 

I pledge the people of this State that I will 
provide for the construction of four-lane 
highways in and out of every major city in 
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Louisiana. This all-important traffic artery 
has been promised and repromised and even 
provided for but never built. I also pledge 
our administration to widen every main 
highway in the State and to introduce safety 
controls on all our principal arteries of traf- 
fic. I promise to use the full power of the 
office of Governor of Louisiana to complete 
the long-talked-about and never completely 
accomplished New Orleans-Lakeshore High- 
way. 1 will do this when I am your governor, 
whereas all you have had has been promises, 
loss of life, destruction of property, inex- 
cusable inconvenience, and no real construc- 
tion worthy of mention. The completion of 
the great Lake Ponchartrain seawall from 
the Industrial Canal to the south shore has 
for 8 years been ignored. This is a vital and 
badly needed project. These improvements 
would place New Orleans on a comparable 
basis with Miami, Chicago, and New York. 
Wonderful recreational facilities would be 
provided our people during the long summer 
months, to say nothing of the protection in 
lives and property the seawall would pro- 
vide. One of the main objectives of my ad- 
ministration will be the completion of this 
seawall. I further promise that I will con- 
struct substantial bridges over all rivers and 
streams throughout the State and to replace 
those that are inadequate and made prac- 
tically useless by lack of care and attention. 


EDUCATION 


The great educational system of this State 
will be advanced and expanded to the fullest 
extent under my administration. The uni- 
versities and colleges, the trade schools, the 
public-school system, the adult vocational 
activities, and every form of youth and adult 
education will have my deep and sincere in- 
terest. This means I will labor for consti- 
tutional dedication of sufficient revenues to 
guarantee that the present amount of State 
financial support will be maintained as a 
minimum in order that a long-time program 
may be undertaken without fear of curtailed 
revenues. It also means that I will increase 
the State public-school fund to meet the 
expanding educational needs of this State. 
I will provide better salaries for teachers. 
This State should and must guarantee a 
minimum salary of $2,000 for beginning qual- 
ified teachers, with annual increases for ex- 
perience up to a minimum of $3,600. I will 
provide increased salaries for bus operators, 
janitors, maintenance and lunchroom work- 
ers, and other school employees, in order to 
insure a livable wage for these worthy people. 

I will continue the development of a strong, 
diversified, and well-balanced program of vo- 
cational education to meet the needs of every 
community. This program will further the 
expansion of trade-school education and 
other adult vocational activities, including 
community canning and service centers. 
Standards for living for many of our people 
must be lifted and economic independence 
encouraged for all. I will foster and expand 
our veterans’ training program so as to voca- 
tionally equip our former service men and 
women through the best possible farm train- 
ing and training on the job in trades and 
industries. I will provide adequate college 
housing facilities for all veterans desiring 
a higher education. I will uphold and 
strengthen the teacher-benefit laws provid- 
ing for retirement, tenure, sick, and sabbati- 
cal leave. 

I will assure every child a free school lunch 
and means of transportation to and from 
schools, and I will guarantee a substantial 
lunch that will be good, wholesome, and 
nutritious. Not only my knowledge of State 
affairs but also my activities as a United 
States Congressman in helping to secure ad- 
ditional funds for the lunch program give me 
a clear insight into the needs of our school- 
lunch program. I hold a deep and abiding 
interest in our youth and pledge to them and 
their parents the full power of my admin- 
istration in their advancement. It is no 
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longer enough to be able to read and write 
it is Our responsibility to give every child of 
our State a high-school education 

I favor the establishment of a vet 
school at Louisiana State University. 


Tinary 


VETERANS 

There are over 300,000 veterans in this 
State, and I pledge to these great and hon- 
ored men and women the support and recog- 
nition to which they are so justly entitled 
his means that I will, to the extent of the 
power of the office of Governor of this great 
State, give preference to veterans in em- 
ployment and aid their cause whenever pos- 
sible. I propose to reorganize the depart- 
ment of veterans’ affairs. This department 
will be completely nonpolitical, and only 
competent personnel will be employed. In 
selecting the head of this branch of our 
State government, I will accept nominations 
from various veterans’ organizations. I pro- 
pose to appropriate from the general revenue 
of the State a veterans’ aid fund of $2,500.- 
000 to be used for relief purposes The 
amount of $500,000 will be dedicated to the 
immediate relief, during my term of office, 
of indigent and helpless veterans. The re- 
maining $2,000,000 will be securely invested 
and held in trust, the revenue from which 
will create a lifetime fund to carry on the 
relief work of this department. All veterans 
of the State of Louisiana will be eligible to 
obtain assistance from this department 
Those requiring food, clothing, medical aid 
funeral expenses for dependents, cr any 
other immediate relief may apply through 
the department’s nearest local service office! 
Widows of veterans and dependent children 
under 18 will be eligible. The veterans ap- 
plying for relief through this department 
will be first checked to determine whether 
other forms of relief, such as Federal, State, 
parish, or local are due applicant. If these 
are unavailable or inadequate for the emer- 
gency, this department will grant the claim 
at once. If the emergency should exist for 
more than 3 months, permanent methods of 
rehabilitation will be provided. Supervision 
will be provided to insure that the allow- 
ance will be spent for actual necessities 
The cash amount to be given to any veteran 
will be determined by the circumstances 
involved in each individual case. The service 
Officers of the various veterans’ organizations 
will be called on to investigate and prepare 
Claims, thus permitting a needy veteran to 
deal wtih a fellow serviceman familiar with 
his circumstances, who knows local condi- 
tions and can fairly estimate the amount 
required to meet the emergency. I also pro- 
pose to furnish rent-free quarters for vet- 
erans and their families living in Federal 


veteran-housing projects located on the 


grounds of State institutions and attending 
school, 
State soldiers’ bonus 
I favor a State soldiers’ bonus for World 


War I and World War II veterans 
CIVIL SERVICE AND RETIREMENT 

I favor the merit system in the operatior 
of our State government. It will be j 
position that the civil service of this State 
shall be fairly and objectively operated s« 
to give security to those who need protec- 
tion. Favoritism, such as has been evidenced 
in the operation of this program thus far 
will not be permitted to creep into the just 
administration of the civil service when I am 
Governor. Under my administration, I 
Pledge that no employee of the State gov- 
ernment shall be subject to political domina- 
tion and pressure, such as now exists. The 
people of this State do not want civil service 
to be used as a club in behalf of any politi 
faction. 


I further pledge my support of the State re- 
tirement plan for State employee I shal 
view favorably the extension of the retire- 
ment plan to include i and parish 
ployees 
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OLD AGE AND SICK BENEFITS 


I will remove from the old-age pension 
program all its presently humiliating require- 
ment I pledge myself never to traffic in 
politics with the old-age pension plan. To 
do this is, to my mind, the lowest form of 
political chicanery conceivable. No person 
qualified for a pension ever will have to sub- 


ject himself, or herself, to indignities and 
humiliations in order to receive that which 
the Federal and State governments have pro- 


vided. My knowledge of this all-important 
subject, gained as a United States Congress- 
man, gives me a comprehensive insight into 


this essential social problem. I will bring 
the old-age pensions back to what they were 
before the advent of our present “class” gov- 
ernment. I will do my utmost to raise the 
level of pay to $50 per month for those who 
are 60 or over. We have an obligation to 
those who have served honorably in life 
when they reach 60 years of age. And, too, 
we must and shall protect and provide for 
those who are struck down by mental or 
physical disabilities. I will provide proper 
benefits for all who become disabled, regard- 
less of age. This covers complete State as- 
sistance to those of our citizens who are in- 
digent, blind, or otherwise incapacitated. I 
will forever advocate help to the aged and 
sick in a worthwhile way. 


Fifty dollars per month pension 


I favor a $50 per month old age pension for 
every citizen of Louisiana over the age of 60. 


HOSPITAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


I promise to develop a measure of financial 
security for the continued operation of those 
hospitals throughout the State that are op- 
erated with public funds. I firmly resolve 
that as Governor of Louisiana there shall 
never occur, as has happened during the past 
8 years, any suspension of the fundamental 
functions of our public hospitals. I propose, 
upon taking office, to have a complete and 
exhaustive survey of the entire State pro- 
gram of hospitalization made and to recom- 
mend to the legislature that sufficient funds 
be provided for the full 12-month, 24-hour- 
a-day operation of the State-owned hos- 
pitals. This means, in short, that the needy 
and unfortunate who are ill shall never suffer 
for lack of adequate hospital facilities as 
long as JIMMY Morrison is Governor of Loui- 
siana. I also propose that, where no public 
hospitals are available, the State will con- 
struct receiving stations for the temporary 
alleviation of human suffering until the pa- 
tients can be transported to the hospitals. 
I will provide, particularly for the rural areas, 
free ambulance service to the hospitals. I 
will also provide mobile dental clinics to 
serve those of our citizens in the rural sec- 
tions of Louisiana. The health standards 
of our people must be raised. It is folly, in- 
deed, to construct and equip massive hos- 
pitals and then, through mismanagement 
and misdirection, allow these institutions to 
fail in their service to the public. 

The utter lack of concern by the past two 
administrations for the unfortunate sufferers 
of tuberculosis is a blot upon the State of 
Louisiana. The State should promptly pro- 
ceed to construct, in a desirable location, a 
hospital of sufficient size for the treatment 
of these cases. To this end I will advocate 
that the legislature promptly provide the 
means for the establishment of such a hos- 
pital for sufferers from tuberculosis. Ade- 
quate funds will also be provided for all 
State-operated hospitals to enable them to 
diagnose and treat all persons afflicted with 
cancer. 


PROGRAMS FOR OUR INSTITUTIONS 


The treatment of the mentally afflicted in 
our State institutions stands as an everlast- 
ing indictment against all who hold the 
power to correct this terrible situation. I 
guarantee to provide complete care, in keep- 
ing with the best medical standards, for the 
mentally ill people of this State. We should 
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hang our heads in shame at the treatment 
that has been afforded these unfortunates. I 
propose to furnish clean and comfortable 
quarters to these people and to provide an 
adequate medical staff, properly trained, for 
the difficult task of treating psychopathic pa- 
tients. The prime objective of this service 
will be to return patients to normal life, 
Those who are incurable will be made as com- 
fortable and happy as possible. 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


The institutions of punishment of the 
State have too long been political footballs. 
I shall have all penal institutions studied 
and shall inaugurate a practical, humane, 
and orderly policy for their operation. I shall 
have the most modern and advanced meth- 
ods applied to all places where offenders are 
housed. Too little thought is given to re- 
building and restoring these people to so- 
ciety. I shall do my utmost to have the 
most competent people available accept the 
responsibility of operation of our penal in- 
stitutions and I shall demand of them a su- 
preme effort for the betterment and rehabili- 
tation of the inmates. 

Our reform schools, as they have oper- 
ated in the past, have fallen far short of 
their opportunity. These schools at present 
are making practically no contribution to 
the reformation of the unfortunate girls and 
boys assigned to them for rehabilitation. In 
many instances they have had bad habits 
and wrong ideals fastened upon them instead 
of having their mental and moral attitudes 
improved. The approach to this important 
social problem has been misdirected in that 
the program has been handled as one of 
criminal punishment rather than educa- 
tional rehabilitation. The State department 
of institutions is not the proper guardian for 
these children who have been denied the 
benefits of proper home training. What these 
children need is the guiding hand of well- 
trained and sympathetic men and women 
teachers. The State supervision of this work 
should be removed from the State depart- 
ment of institutions and placed under the 
State department of education, where it will 
be administered in a professional and sym- 
pathetic manner. When I am Governor, I 
pledge myself to work in behalf of this im- 
provement in the training of our juvenile 
delinquents. 


PROTECTION AGAINST STORMS, FLOODS, ETC. 


I will sponsor legislation that will provide 
safeguards against the heavy toll in lives 
and property which has been taken all too 
often by nature in the form of storms, floods, 
etc. Pitiful, indeed, is it that our fellow 
citizens and their loved ones should be wiped 
out, as has occurred so recently in south 
Louisiana, particularly in Jefferson Parish. 
I shall not merely indulge in iip service. To 
the contrary, I firmly promise the people in 
areas exposed to these hazards that the great 
State of Louisiana will carry out its obliga- 
tions to provide for their safety, their lives, 
and their property. The forces of nature can 
defeat the resistance of man, but, when man 
through his power of government fails to 
construct ordinary safeguards, then it can 
truly be said that the Government, because 
of poor leadership, has failed to do its duty, 
I will ask the legislature to grant such powers 
as will enable me to send immediate assist- 
ance to the sufferers in such grave emer- 
gencies. 


YOUTH PROGRAM AND STATE PARKS 


This State has a great cbligation to its 
youth. The proper safeguards must be 
thrown around our young people. I intend 
to inaugurate a youth program on a large 
scale. I shall entrust this task to trained 
men and women and do my utmost to make 
Louisiana the shining light in the Nation 
on youth advancement. Parks, playgrounds, 
contests, social affairs, and the many and 
varied offerings that interest young girls and 
boys will be made accessible to our youth, 


Juvenile delinquency must and will be mas- 
tered; a better State and a better Nation re- 
sult from a healthy and happy younger gen- 
eration. I will have an immediate survey 
made of all our great State parks, whose de- 
velopment has been sadly hampered by lack 
of sufficient funds, and bring them to a point 
of expansion and prominence worthy of their 
possibilities. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The great natural resources of this State 
have been loosely handled and poorly di- 
rected. Hodgepodge methods of a changing 
variety: have been the order of the day for 8 
years past. I will invoke a sane and workable 
policy, denying to none their just rights and 
demanding proper return for the State on qa 
fair and equitable basis. The people’s right 
to demand the benefits from the gifts which 
nature has bestowed upon them must be rec- 
ognized as paramount. And, too, industry, 
landowners, producers, and all other parties 
directly at interest must have the rights and 
protection that a state and nation of tree 
enterprise afford. I will place in effect a 
sound and fair program covering our natural 
resources that will not be subject to the 
whims or the selfish interests of any clique or 
individual. Any landowner who is blessed 
with having natural gas under his land will 
have the right to sell, in order to receive his 
royalty, that gas at the highest possible price, 
with the understanding that a reasonable 
conservation policy to protect the State's in- 
terest be maintained. A just treatment otf 
this question will be my objective and will 
result in bringing order out of the chaotic 
conditions that have existed all too many 
years, 

TIDELAND SUIT 


The feudal atmosphere that encompasses 
the struggle between State government and 
the Federal Government in the tideland suit 
must be removed. Louisiana is a coastal 
State and, as such, believes that its land un- 
derlying the tides and navigable waters is 
the property of the State. This contention 
has been overruled by the Supreme Court, 
with the resultant effect that title to pro- 
ducing areas under water has been denied 
the States. I have had experience with this 
subject in the Congress of the United States 
and voted with the majority, in the Congress, 
to protect States’ rights. Jurisprudence has 
been established which inflicts great injury 
upon our State-as well as all others. I will do 
all within my power to recover this tremen- 
dous loss and join with the gcvernors of the 
other 47 States to preserve not alone our 
holdings but also sovereign rights. I shall 
at the meeting of the Democratic Party do 
all in my power to have inserted in our party 
platform a plank demanding the return to 
the States of that which has belonged to 
them since we have been a nation. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


The unused expanses of this State should 
and will, under my administration, provide 
greater use and insure higher health stand- 
ards through a practical and feasible program 
of drainage. Low, watered, and other desir- 
able areas that can be converted into fertile 
soil for planting or grazing or even construc- 
tion make for greater opportunity for the 
people of this State. This is a vital reclama- 
tion project, worthy of time, attention, and 
money, but it has had only lip service for the 
past 8 years. I will not merely talk about a 
State drainage program. I will recommend 
one to the legislature and put it into effect. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the foundation of life. The 
greater part of my life has been lived in a 
farming area. I have privatel, and publicly 
represented farmers practically all of my life. 


_I am proud to lay claim to the fact that I 


consider myself part and parcel of that great 
and noble array of Lousianians who are 
known to the world as farmers. I will rec- 
ommend to the legislature the most far- 
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and comprehensive farming pro- 
the best minds of the State and 
Nation can suggest. I will collaborate with 
the Federal agencies and expand State serv- 
ices to farmers to an extent that Louisiana 
hall rank with the foremost agricultural 
States in the Union. Research, assistance, 
institutions, demonstrations, and actual pro- 
ductivity on a greater and finer quality basis 
for every product from the tilled soil, includ- 
ing farm products and livestock, will be one 
of my greatest objectives. My efforts will 
not only be directed toward raising larger 
and better crops and finer and more profit- 
able livestock, but also toward helping every 
farmer dispose of his products at the best 
price, in the quickest manner possible. No 
stone will be left unturned to help the farmer 
in every way 
FISHING, TRAPPING, HUNTING, AND WATER 

HYACINTHS 


The trapping and fishing industries are 

f great importance to our people. These 
occupations provide work for many thou- 
sands of our people. The time spent on 
developing these ,great outdoor industries 
has been too little. I will propose to the 
legislature a program to enlarge and expand 
these industries by insuring greater produc- 
tion and a finer quality of the catch. The 
State has this obligation. I will see that the 
State assumes it. I will put a stop to all of 
the ridiculous and unjustified red tape that 
has done nothing but confuse and befuddle 
trappers and fishermen for the past 8 years. 
I will endeavor to eradicate the water lilies, 
hyacinths, alligator grass, and other impedi- 
ments, within the ability of the State’s power 
to make accessible many streams, inlets, and 
other bodies of water that are gradually being 
choked and ruined by these useless and toll- 
taking growths. I will abolish all fishing li- 
cense fees for all Louisiana fishermen. I 
will also abolish all license charges on all 
boats used for fishing and trapping. I will 
likewise advocate the repeal by the legisla- 
ture of the State gasoline tax on all gaso- 
line that is used in boats. I propose to in- 
augurate a program through the department 
of wildlife and fisheries to restock the streams 
and forests of this State with the all too 
rapidly disappearing natural life of the State. 
Louisiana is a hunter’s and fisherman's para- 
dise. I assure the sportsmen of the entire 
State, north, south, east, and west, that I 
will have a special division within the de- 
partment of wildlife and fisheries proceed im- 
mediately to restock our streams and lakes 
with fish, and forests with wildlife, includ- 
ing quail and other forms of wild game. 


REFORESTATION 


A State program of reforestation worthy 
of the great State of Louisiana will be started 
when I become governor. Louisiana must 
and will expand its reforestation program. 
The first step to “his end will be the devel- 
opment of an adequate fire-protection serv- 
ice. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on reforestation, which means so much to our 
State and its people. 


PROPERTY TAXPAYER RELIEF 


I am convinced this State can and should 
do more toward encouraging home ownership. 
I will immediately upon taking office as Gov- 
ernor bring about a new and a broader pro- 
gram for the relief of property taxpayers. 
Further homestead exemptions are possible, 
and an intelligent study of this subject will 
prove that this isso. The property tax relief 
fund will be analyzed with the view of giving 
greater assistance to the home owners 
through the medium of greater homestead- 
tax exemption 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The natural advantage and resources of 
Louisiana make it the most promising region 
in America in attracting new industries and 
business. I pledge that, as Governor, I will 
cooperate with all business and industry, 
both large and smail, and do everything 


*~hing 
am that 
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within my power t new 
and industries to our great State. I further 
pledge that 1 will Operate with business 
and industry to the end that no harmful, 
unnecessary taxes or regulatory laws shall be 
imposed by the legislature with my permis- 
sion or sponsorship that would in anywise 
retard the growth and development of 
Louisiana 

The encouragement of foreign commerce 
at our great port cities must be one of the 
major objectives of this State. The port of 
New Orleans must truly regain ite position 
in importance as the gateway to Central and 
South America 

It is my firm belief that with a careful 
businesslike administration, with competent 
personnel handling its affairs, no increase in 
taxes will be necessary 


attract business 


FISCAL AFFAIRS 


The fiscal affairs of this State have drifted 
to a complex und involved condition. There 
are too many useless agencies, boards, and 
delegations or partial delegations of author- 
ity that tend to create disunity, greater ex- 
pense, and less efficiency in the operation of 
the State government. Inexperience and 
utter lack of understanding of fiscal affairs 
in the past 8 years have brought about this 
condition. It must be corrected, and regi- 
mentation must be curbed. So-called expert 
plans by imported efficiency experts have 
been costly to the State and harmful to a 
proper conduct of the State's fiscal affairs 
1 propose to get down to good old “horse 
sense” business methods and to eliminate all 
useless agencies, boards, and individuals, 
thereby insuring a saving to the people in 
time and money. Departments that mean 
nothing but confusion and unnecessary ex- 
pense will be eliminated. 


CHIEF-EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


Every department in this State within 
the purview of the chief executive will be 
manned by competent persons of recognized 
honesty and ability. Every department will 
be carefully analyzed, and wherever neces- 
sary improvements will be made to render 
better service to the taxpayers of Louisiana. 
None within the power of my appointment as 
Governor shall serve the people unless he or 
she is trustworthy and competent. Those 
who will be part of my administration shall 
carry out the will of the people, and not dic- 
tate or try to dictate to the citizens of this 
great State. I will endeavor to secure Loui- 
sianians for all important administrative 
positions 

This platform will be enlarged upon as 
the campaign progresses. All phases of State 
government naturally cannot be touched 
upon in this short document; however, in 
campaign speeches the members of the 
JtImMyY Morrison ticket will go into greater 
detail with a full submission of figures and 
facts to support each and every position 
taken in this platform. The pledges which 
I make, with God's help, the cooperation of 
my Official family, and the support of the 
people of Louisiana, I intend to carry out. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. MorRISON 





The President's Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 
Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
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from the New York Times of November 
18, 1947 


THE PRESIDENT S PROGRAM 


The President's address at the 
the emergency session of 


aimost any test a 


opening 

Congress was by 
genuinel commendable 
reflecting both in its form and sub- 


stance the application of much tin and 
painstaking 


effort 


though It commended itse 
darticularly, it seems to us, in f 

In the first place, although Mr. Tn 
uched on the issue oi long term aid 
urope, he wisely put off detailed discu 

that problem for a later date, concent: 
ing on stop-gap relief and the closely related 
subject of domestic inflation. In the second 
place, he made it clear that he regarded ths 
inflation problem as one on which action 
was already long over-due and on which Con- 
gress would regardless of 
what course it elected to pursue in Europe 
As he said, “we can no longer treat inflatio: 
as some vague condition we may encounter 
in the future. We already have an alarming 
degree of inflation and it is gett 
worse.” The reason the foreign-aid progran 
ties in so closely with domestic inflation 
Mr. Truman rightly discerns—is that to em 
bark upon such a program at a time when 
inflationary forces are already at work 
United States would be to accentuate th 
already rapid rise of the price spiral, an out 
come which might conceivably not only de 
feat the foreign-aid program, but even brin: 
a smash-up of our own national economy 
now functioning at its highest rate in history 

The third point which commended itsel! 
in the President's address was the concrete- 
ness of its recommendations. Others in the 
administration, far less politically vulnerable 
than the President, including his Council! of 
Economic Advisers, while they have urged 
that anti-inflation action be taken, have 
shied away from making any but the most 
general proposals. If there had been an\ 
advance qualms among those who shared hi 
general Views on this subject it was not that 
he would propose the wrong things but that 
he would have no specific program to offer 
Any misgivings on that score have now bee! 
dissipated. One may or may not agree with 
all of the 10 anti-inflation stepr that the 
President calls for, but no one can say that 
they are ambiguous or difficult to under- 
stand. 

Finally, aside from his forthrightness in 
this respect, the President, we feel, is en 
titled to a special word of commendation for 
recognizing, as he did, the interdependence 
of wages and prices. In his tenth, and final 
point, he urged that Congress authorize th 
placing of price ceilings on products in short 
supply which basically affect the cost of liv 
ing or industrial production. To which he 
added, “and to authorize such wage ceiling 
as are essential to maintain the necessar\ 
price ceilings.” This was the basic poli 
adopted, of course, in the months immedi 
ately following VJ-day. The principle wa 
subsequently modified and finally abandoned 
altogether, to the great detriment of the 
Nation's price structure. The President be- 
lieves that there will probably be few occa- 
sions for using this authority, but, as in the 
case of several of his other suggestions, he 
thinks it should be granted if only to keep a 

hotgun behind the door 

If the future may be judged from the pa 
a number of the controls which Mr. Truma: 
seeks authority to impose, or reimpose, ar 
almost certain to become the subjects of lively 
controversy. No one can seriously quarre! 
with that. But it is to be hoped we will b 
spared the anguished cries of those who raise 
the spectre of totalitarianism whenever 
government attempts to combat an emergency 
with emergency measures. It ‘+ probably no 
exaggeration to say that the private enter- 
prise system has less to fear from hostile 
foreign propaganda than it has from those 
who are either unable or unwilling to gra 


ur respe 


tr 


have to lee:slute 


in the 
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the fact that if that system is to endure and 
thrive in normal times then it must be saved 
from the unnatural strains and stresses of 
war and other national emergencies, as well 


as from its own excesses, which have a way 
of manvesting themselves on such occasions. 





The President and the Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of today: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE CRISIS 
The President meets head-on the dilemma 


which is presented to this country by the 
double-barrelled need of sustaining free in- 


stitutions abroad and halting our own 
“alarming” inflation. Without a doubt our 
inflation is due in part to our shipments to 
the necessitous nations. No government can 


enter the markets for the purchase of a third 
of our wheat for export without putting up 
the price. But to stop our consignments 
would be to indulge in a squint-eyed policy. 
If the nations are not helped they may not 
survive as independent countries. As Mr. 
Truman puts it, “Human misery and chaos 
lead to strife and conquest. Hunger and 
poverty tempt the strong to prey upon the 
weak.” 

Mr. Truman’s meaning is as plain as day- 
light. He has, as we all must have, the 
Soviet Union in mind. If these nations were 
to be submerged in a Russian world we 
should have to face a startling readjustment 
of our domestic life, a readjustment in the 
direction of a bristling armed camp, ready 
for military action. Knowledge of the im- 
pact of such a contingency has been en- 
visaged by all American statesmen since 
Jefferson. Jefferson said that the one thing 
this country can never tolerate is a Europe 
under the tyrant’s heel. If the statement 
were valid in days dependent for communi- 
cation on the sailing ship, its validity springs 
to the eyes now that space has been con- 
quered. There is thus no choice. We must 
introduce safeguards at home while continu- 
ing to help Europe tide over its food and fuel 
crisis till action has been taken on the 
Marshall Plan for applying a cure in place 
of a palliative. 

Mr. Truman's message is worded in a style 
befitting the critical occasion which brought 
the Congress in session. His phrases are as 
eloquent and as persuasive as any we recall 
in a Presidential message. Rightly he keys 
his request to the “great responsibility that 
goes With great power.” He speaks humbly 
of our possession of both these attributes. 
It is, as he says, “an awe-inspiring truth that 
the manner in which we exert our strength 
now, and in the future, will have a decisive 
effect on the course of civilization.” 

Our inflation is in part responsible for the 
slow progress of European reconstruction. 
Only from the Western Hemisphere, free as 
it is from devastation, come the goods needed 
for repair and sustenance while repair is in 
progress. But the rising prices of these 
goods already have absorbed Europe's dollar 
resources and its American credits. The 
same experience will attend the Marshall 
plan unless the American inflation is ar- 
rested. When the Paris report on the Mar- 
shall plan was drafted, certain assumptions 
on American prices were made which, in 
the light of events in the last few months, 


now seem unsound. A sound price structure 
in America, in short, is basic to world re- 
construction. 

But the inflation has to be stopped in the 
interests of every American. The existing 
pinch is evident in every home below the top 
brackets. President Truman puts it in fig- 
ures. The housewife who goes to buy food 
today must spend $10 to buy what $7 bought 
a year and a half ago, and the cost of living 
is still climbing, at a present pace of 16 per- 
cent a year. If this price inflation threatens 
our entire program of foreign aid, how much 
more immediate and personal is the impact 
upon our own people? 

In the circumstances the President's pre- 
scription is as bold as the crisis demands. 
Inflation is a phenomenon of too much 
money competing with too few goods. Presi- 
dent Truman would reduce the money pres- 
sure by curbing the excessive use of credit 
by business and consumer alike. On the 
goods front he asks for authorization of al- 
location powers where these are no longer 
available and for the continuance and 
strengthening of export controls. These 
powers are an essential instrument in the 
war on waste that we must now declare. The 
third category of measures will be the most 
contentious. Mr. Truman asks for the re- 
newal of selective, not over-all, price con- 
trols ‘on vital commodities in short supply 
that basically affect the cost of living,” 
coupled with the necessary wage controls lest 
wage increases render impossible the task of 
maintaining these price ceilings. The Pres- 
ident approaches this request with evident 
reluctance, saying he is aware that he is pro- 
posing drastic remedies, but the signs of 
“runaway” inflation give him no option. It 
is what William James would call a “forced 
option.” It should surely be apparent that 
Mr. Truman, who a short while ago was talk- 
ing of these powers as the prerogative of a 
police state, would be the last man to use 
them if they were not needed. 

In this as in other items in his program 
the President has displayed the wisdom that 
comes from attention to the stark realities 
disclosed in his momentous message. The 
inflation they are intended to arrest would 
inevitably lead to the depression on which 
the Soviet is reckoning for an unimpeded 
path to conquest. 





Congress and Aid to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting an editorial 
by William R. Mathews appearing in the 
Arizona Daily Star entitled “Congress 
and Aid to Europe” and analyzing the 
most important issue now facing this 
session: 

CONGRESS AND AID TO EUROPE 

The special session of Congress that Presi- 
dent Truman has called for November 17 will 
place before our country those two closely 
related subjects—aid to Europe and high 
prices, Because the excessive demand from 
Europe for food and other supplies is one 
major cause of high prices in America, this 
joint consideration by Congress is certain, 
although aid to Europe will get the spotlight. 

That the American people will approve of 
aid to meet starvation is almost certain. 
They have that much heart. On the other 


hand that they will approve of the appro- 
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priation of several billions a year for some 
years to come for a general program of Euro- 
pean reconstruction, is open to serious doubt. 
That doubt is based upon a deep-seated lack 
of faith generated by a continuous and 
humiliating record of defeats in the field of 
foreign affairs. Only if conditions to guide 
the use of that aid are written out in detail 
in any proposed legislation by Congress, wil] 
the program pass. 

In such circumstances, if the plan of the 
President and General Marshall is to receive 
sympathetic consideration, it must revive the 
faith of the American people by following 
some basic principles, such as the following: 

(A) The European countries must show a 
record of self-help individually and coopera- 
tively among themselves. 

(B) American aid to be contingent upon 
such a record of continuous self-help and 
to be suspended to any one or more coun- 
tries that fail to live up to such conditions. 
Aid to be edministered by an all-American 
agency and not by any international one. 

(C) Instead of opening up credits which 
could be used to promote the flight of capi- 
tal from Europe, goods onJy should be sent. 

(D) Recognition and agreement by par- 
ticipating powers that Germany is the key 
to European recovery and is to be made self- 
supporting, with due precautions against 
rearmament. 

(E) Recognition that loans or gifts by the 
American Government can be continued for 
only a few years, even if the program is suc- 
cessful. Consequently, if European coun- 
tries expect such a movement of capital con- 
tinued, they must so organize and conduct 
themselves as to attract private capital. 

(F) Recognition by the American people 
that their own tariffs must be lowered to en- 
courage increased imports as the only true 
means of allowing Europeans to become 
self-supporting by paying for what we send 
them. 

(G) Recognition by the American people 
that they must use their political power 
promptly, honorably, and firmly, to meet 
any threat to the peace of those nations that 
are friendly to us and participate in the plan. 

(H) Application of these same principles 
to any legislation affecting the Orient where 
Japan must be made self-supporting with- 
out rearmament. 

Briefly stated, this means European self- 
help as much as it does American help; and, 
as a corollary, it can be said Europe will not 
be stimulated into helping herself unless 
America compels it as a price of American 
aid. 

An impartial observer can see that Europe 
is capable of helping herself to a far greater 
extent than she has done. She can make 
more extensive use of the unemployed labor 
in Italy to make up for labor shortages in 
Britain, France, and other countries. She 
can, as her productivity increases, trade fin- 
ished goods for what will be during the com- 
ing years the surplus food of the Danube 
Basin. That the Soviet Union, in response 
to French inquiry, said it had wheat for sale 
provided France could give something in re- 
turn, indicates how, despite the Soviet 
Union’s denunciation of the plan, it can par- 
ticipate in the indirect benefits of European 
recovery. 

Such self-help will reduce the demand for 
American food. That will cause American 
prices to fall. Thus is the recovery of Eu- 
rope directly related to high prices in 
America, 

Increased productivity in Europe also re- 
quires maintenance of law and order. For 
us to give aid to countries where the gov- 
ernments lack the will or the competence 
to keep open the channels of trade would be 
like pouring water down a rathole, For us 
to assume that economic aid can be sub- 
stituted for competence to govern, will lead 
to painful disillusionment. For us to sub- 
sidize continued strikes, 5-day weeks, and 
the blighting of initiative will be much like 








giving an opiate the effect of which will be 
te mpor ary. 

We cannot tell other countries what kinds 

f governments they must have, but we can 
rightly insist that the governments we aid 

live up to certain basic conditions. If the 
3ritish people want a socialist government, 
that is their business, provided we are not 
called upon to pay for its incompetence. Any 
help to Britain should be made contingent 
on a steady increase in Britain’s coal produc- 
tion. 

The same principle applies to France. 
When people have coal under their feet and 
won't dig enough of it to keep themselves 
warm, and their industries humming, they 
are not helping themselves. Indeed, they 
are asking Americans to do things they don’t 
want to do. 

We have a right and a duty to question the 
advisability of using American funds to main- 
tain various overvalued European currencies 
at obviously false levels. The net effect of 
those artificially maintained values is to slow 
down trade, create infinitely more paper work, 
and postpone a settlement that must ulti- 
mately be made before there can be a sus- 
tained recovery in Europe. 

The key to increased productivity in 
Europe, however, is Germany. The concen- 
tration of 70,000,000 highly skilled, hard- 
working people who have grown up around 
the coal resources and the steel making of 
the Ruhr makes it so. Nearly 48,000,000 of 
those people are now under Anglo-French- 
American jurisdiction. They are capable of 
making an enormous increase in the wealth 
production of Europe, if we allow them. 

If, instead of attempting to exact ven- 
geance that has been costly for us as well 
as for the Germans, we had allowed thenr 
to go back to work, the European recovery 
would be greatly advanced by today. The 
Germans could now be trading finished goods 
for at least a part of the food supply from 
the Danube Basin. We would not be ship- 
ping our steel to Germany to meet fabrica- 
tion emergencies there. We would not be 
sending 300,000 tons of American food each 
month to keep the Germans from starving. 

Because Germany is the key to recovery in 
Europe, our future policy there becomes one 
of the most vital subjects Congress must con- 
sider. If Britain and France, or Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union, under one po- 
litical pretext or another, are going to block, 
hamper, or restrict German recovery, we 
might as well call the turn now, and deny 
all aid to them. Otherwise, we would have 
a permanent job supporting 48,000,000 Ger- 
mans in the Anglo-French-American zone on 
a dole paid for by American taxpayers. If 
the people of France, Britain, and the other 
countries cannot see that they need the 
wealth that Germany can create, they should 
not ask for nor get American aid. If they 
can shift to us the consequences of their 
costly political mistakes, they can never be 
expected to alter such blighting policies. 

But Congress should also understand that 
American policy has been, and still is, par- 
tially to blame for conditions in Germany. 
There is no use crying over the costly spilt 
milk of the vengeance of the past, but this 
policy, even in a mild form, should be brought 
to an end. Two more years of futile de- 
Nazification and Nuremberg and Dachau 
trials will, by depriving Germany of hundreds 
of thousands of its ablest leaders and best 
brains, hamper German recovery, weaken 
our own prestige among the German people, 
and cost American taxpayers still more 
money. American food and resources will 
continue to be drained to” maintain Ger- 
many on a dole, when she could be self- 

supporting. 

Congress should take note that there seems 
to be an almos: deliberate American attempt 
te force a Socialist society on Germany. 
Why is this policy allowed to continue? 
Why are German industrialists, coal mine 
owners, and others, prevented from taking 
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charge of their businesses? Are we going to 
sponsor German enterprise under private 
ownership by which German productivity 
could be restored, or are we going to force 
government-directed enterprise, with its 
blighting bureaucracy on German industrial 
life? 

Answers to these questions will have direct 
bearing upon congressional appropriations. 
Free enterprise will arouse and stimulate 
those .creative abilities for which the Ger- 
mans are noted. The results will benefit all 
of Europe, and America as well. To turn 
German industry over to a German govern- 
ment would concentrate its productivity and 
control under one political head. That 
would be more dangerous than encouraging 
diversification of ownership and allowing 
such ownership to function for some years 
to come under an Allied inspection au- 
thority. 

In any event, the paramount objective of 
restoring German productivity is the recovery 
of Europe, not so much because it will help 
the Germans, but because it will help all of 
Europe and reduce America’s burden. This 
can be done without rearming Germany in- 
dustrially. For any program of European 
aid to be used as a disguise for maintaining 
Germany on an American dole, would be a 
fraud on the American people. 

In the face of this general situation, Con- 
gress must set down minimum requirements 
to govern the use of appropriations it will 
be asked to make. It must delegate its power 
within definite limits to a competent and 
independent agency. That agency must be 
duty-bound to carry out the instructions of 
Congress. / 

To expect such a policy to be popular with 
Europe would be to expect the impossible. 
On the other hand, Members of Congress 
in touch with the American people know 
that the time is over when American people 
can be hoodwinked and bamboozled by sugar- 
coated but specious pleas for help. 

If this program, with its conditions, is to 
be carried out, a separate independent agen- 
cy, called the American Reconstruction Cor- 
poration, could probably do the job better 
than the Department of State or Depart- 
ment of Defense. Such a corporation, re- 
sponsible directly to the President and to 
Congress, would not meet with the diplo- 
matic opposition that the Department of 
State, for instance, would be compelled to 
recognize. This new agency must he able to 
talk turkey to foreign governments, and as- 
sume the responsibility for getting the job 
done as well as accepting any blame or glory. 
It would also attract more capable men, men 
who would become discouraged by the pro- 
tocol and the red tape of the Army or the 
State department. 

These conditions obviously amount to the 
use of our political power as well as our eco- 
nomic strength. We must not be afraid to 
face trouble squarely, and insist upon our 
way when we are paying the cost. We must 
act instantly to meet any threat to the peace 
with force if necessary. 

Certainly we shall be criticized by Com- 
munists throughout the world and the So- 
viet Union itself for exacting such conditions. 
We must expect that. We are strong enough 
and disinterested enough, our consciences are 
clean enough, to allow such criticism to run 
off our backs like water from a duck 

Such a program, with its use of $6,000,000 
to $8,000,000 over a period of 2 years, is a 
thoroughly practical one politically. Where 
mere mention of $19,000,000,000 or $22,000- 
000,000, spread over 4 years, frightens Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as the American 
people, a 2-year proposal is a speculation 
which the people can probably be persuaded 
to make. 

If this initial problem brings results, as it 
can if it is administered wisely, and the 
European countries cooperate, the American 
people 2 years hence would be more inclined 
to make further advances. hey will sup- 
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port successful ventures, but they will turn 
thumbs down on a boondoggling project. 
This program will put Europe under the 
incentive to make good by being fully co- 
operative. The chances are that by getting 
European recovery started, private capital 
may begin to assume a good portion of the 
future burden. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development could begin 


to sell more of 





its bonds to the general public 
and thus provide funds The Government 
could be relieved of this financial and admin- 
istrative burden. The increased productivity 
of the world would give the only honest and 
truthful answer to the problem of high 
prices 

As a program, it will not commit our Na- 
tion to the uncontrolled help of lend-lease 
and the unlimited objectives of an ideological 
war. We should carry it out not with the 
idea of stopping communism, but with the 
idea of giving to Europe something better 
than communism. We can do it solely as a 
matter of good business speculation, from 
which we can withdraw, if it should go sour 

It is a positive answer to any Communist 
threat to western Europe. It will stimulate 
European self-confidence It can give the 
Soviet Union and its satellites a demonstra- 
tion that our intentions are peaceful, and 
that our methods are productive and benefi- 
cial to them and to the direct recipients. It 
will not arouse Europe's hopes unduly; it will 
not bamboozle our own people 

We should not say that this money !s bor- 
rowed. It should be treated as a gift. Our 
people should be told that the great good 
America will reap from it is the benefit that 
comes with an increased production of 
wealth in a peaceful world. That is the only 
real cure for high prices. 





Morrison Answers Overton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
ordinary circumstances, I do not stop to 
answer wild and false statements uttered 
or circulated by the agents of my op- 
ponents, but when a Member of the 
United States Senate from this State 
stoops to become the guttersnipe pur- 
veyor of falsehoods in behalf of a de- 
feated candidate, it is time to denounce 
these falsehoods. This campaign has 
been characterized by rumor peddling. 
It has been the one weapon of the Long- 
Jones boards of strategy, but history 
demonstrates that all falsehoods fall of 
their own weight. 

JOHN H. OVERTON, a senile and dodder- 
ing old man, who has on several occa- 
sions vented his spleen on me because I 
have dared to help people of this State 
who live in his district, and who appealed 
to him first for help and got nothing, 
dragged his senatorial toga in the slime 
of falsehood on Monday night. He did 
this in the interest of a candidate, Sam 
Jones, who said that he, OVERTON, was 
unfit to sit in the United States Senate, 
and that he had been elected by fraud 
and ballot-box stuffing. I somet/mes 
wonder how low a man can sink when 
we are presented with a spectacle of this 
old man wallowing in the mud of faise- 
hood in order to bolster the declining 
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cause of a man who publicly referred to 
him as a political crook. 

Everything in life that JoHN OVERTON 
has got he got from the Old Regulars of 
New Orleans. What a shame that this 
back-stabber has no more decency than 
to appear in public against them. 

JOHN OVERTON says that my campaign 
for the governorship is being financed by 
New York gamblers and racketeers. This 

; just a plain, low-down, common lie, 
and Overton could have found out the 
truth had he desired. 

Jimmy Morrison had no more to do 
with New York gamblers coming into this 
State than the man in the moon. JOHN 
OVERTON Knows that this is true. JIMMY 
Morrrson had no more to do with them 
coming back into this State after they 
were closed up in 1940 than MacCaulay’s 
traveler from New Zealand. JOHN OveER- 
ron knows this is true likewise. 

If memory serves me right,’these New 
York gamblers returned in 1942. Is 
OVERTON too senile to remember that a 
man called Sam Jones was Governor for 
2 years after this? Does not OvEerRToN 
know that a simple word from Sam Jones 
is Governor would have stopped every 
gambling device in this city and State? 
Or tell us, John, was Sam in on the deal? 

It may be true, as this doddering old 
man says, that these people are financing 
some candidate’s campaign. But they 
have given not one red cent to JImmMy 
MoOrRISON. 

To the people of Louisiana, I say look 
around you. For the past 8 years JIMMY 
Morrison has had nothing to do with the 
State government and Sam Jones has had 
all to do with it. Is not that the answer? 

With reference to OVERTON’S other 
mouthings, they are as false and as phony 
asheis. Inthe two campaigns that have 
gone before this, Jimmy Morrison has 
supported the men he thought best fitted 
for the office I make no apologies fo" 
this. If, in exchange for this support, 
these candidates offered to pay some of 
his campaign debts, that was but to be 
humanly expected. Iam a poor man and 
I have twice run for the governorship 
without funds or organization, impover- 
ishing my friends, and plunging myself 
into debt that I am still paying. I could 
easily have feathered my nest had I be- 
lieved the Sam Jones type of government 
was a good thing for Louisiana. I did 
not and do not now. 

Not all the OvEerRTONs on earth will 
ever elect Sam Jones Governor of this 
State. Not all the lies or foul slander 
will obscure his record. The voters are 
too well informed. 





Veterans’ Bonus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID M. POTTS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 
Mr.POTTS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following radio address de- 
livered by me over Radio Station WHN, 


New York, Friday, November 7, 1947, on 
behalf of the American Legion, Bronx 
County, on the veterans’ bonus: 

Two Sundays ago in the gray mist of early 
morning the Joseph V. Connolly sailed up the 
Lower Bay into New York Harbor. It was 
carrying out a sad mission, and as if it knew 
and felt that sorrow, as did the silent thou- 
sands of Americans waiting with sad hearts, 
and was weighted down by it, that good and 
sturdy ship lay low in the water. It was 
returning to loved ones in mute form its 
heavy cargo of once virulent and strong and 
mighty, young Americans—Americans who 
but a few short years ago interrupted their 
education, stopped their varied labors and 
left these same shores determined to pre- 
serve for you and me and themselves, should 
they be fortunate enough to survive the 
awful carnage which was to be their lot, 
that precious heritage of life, liberty, and 
the right to happiness which despotic na- 
tions abroad were then threatening to ex- 
tinguish. They and their comrades-in-arms 
have preserved those blessings for us who re- 
main here on earth. 

I participated with about 150,000 others in 
the awesome memorial services in Sheep 
Meadow of Central Park to the first of our 
soldier dead of World War II to be returned 
to these shores. Selected to represent the 
dead of that war was a soldier to whom had 
been awarded posthumously the Medal of 
Honor for gallantry and heroism in action, 
above and beyond the call of duty. Noble 
words are those. We thrill to them. Typical 
are they of the goal which our American 
soldiers generally set for themselves when- 
ever the opportunity should present itself. 

Many thousands of tearful mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts of soldiers, sailors, and marines never 
to return in living form were present to pay 
their respects to their loved ones on this oc- 
casion. Perhaps it was their son or husband 
or brother who had been so chosen. His 
name was withheld because he represented 
all. Perhaps he was there in their presence. 
They could not know. One thing they were 
certain of, though, he was there in spirit. 

For the fallen heroes the problem of life 
on earth have been settled for all times. 
They rest in peace. They need no longer 
concern themselves with worldly affairs; with 
working out a livelihood; of gaining an edu- 
cation; of rearing a family; of being respected 
citizens. 

For them the duties of being fond parents 
or devoted sons or husbands are ended; of 
seeing that Junior or Sister have their sore 
fingers cleaned and bandaged; that their 
colds and other illmesses are attended to; 
that they get to school and are wholesomely 
fed, clothed, and their little bodies kept 
warm 

Others will have to perform those duties 
now. Perhaps it will be mother, out of the 
Government insurance, or others in her place 
if she, too, has gone on, or, finally, society 
in the keeping of its obligation to the vet- 
eran. 

But for the buddies who came back to their 
families, the problems are not ended, They 
are there—real, and must be met. 

At this point. I want to give full praise to 
the great efforts of the American Legion, 
Bronx County, and of its bonus committee, 
headed by its energetic and resourceful chair- 
man, Milton Seligman, for taking up the 
cudgels for the veteran in connection with 
the New York State bonus overwhelmingly 
accepted by the people of this State last 
Tuesday. I have seen numerous instances, 
in some of which I have had the privilege of 
helping, where the American Legion has gone 
all out to see that the veteran, whether a 
Legion man or not, got all the law said he was 
entitled to. 

1 want also to thank and to congratulate 
the people of New York State for realizing 
their obligation to the returned veterans and 
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to the families of our departed veterans a; 
for voting to discharge that indebtedness ;; 
part last Tuesday. All major parties joine 
to bring the bonus to fruition. Their effort 
were nonpartisan. They joined hands to th: 
end when the New York State Legislatur, 
first enacted favorably upon it in 1946 anc 
again in early 1947 in conformity with tix 
requirements of the State constitution tha: 
it be acted upon favorably at two successive 
sessions of the State legislature. And now 
the people to whom it had to be referred for 
fal decision have ratified that action by 
tremendous vote. 

As a matter of fact, the problems of thy 
returned ex-GI are larger to him because o;: 
the years spent in service which otherwis« 
would have been gainfully and productive), 
employed in equipping him for later life 
perhaps at school in furtherance of his edu- 
cation, perhaps at the workbench in gainin; 
years of greater experience at his job t 
stand him in good stead at promotion tim< 
But, in any event, fruitful years so far as hi: 
economy is concerned rather than wasted 
years 

We owe it to the veteran to make up t 
him as much as we can of that which he ha 
lost as an individual in society's behalf; 1 
help him meet his temporal obligations and 
needs; to give him a lift—a helping hand. 

For the returned veteran there may be 
number of war-created problems which h« 
must resolve. Problems which, in the nor- 
mal course of peacetime years denied him 
he could have taken in stride and discharged 
with ease. 

Perhaps they are the financial problem 
which accompany marriage. That is, of pur- 
chasing furniture, of paying the doctor and 
hospital when baby arrives, or of having 
Junior’s tonsils removed. 

Perhaps they are employment problems, o! 
getting started in a business or occupation 
at a beginner’s wage which, except for his 
years in the armed service, he would have 
overcome by now. The New York State 
bonus will help ease the veteran’s reconver- 
sion to civilian status. 

The bonus is not charity; it is not a dole 
The veteran has purchased it with his sacri- 
fices and valor expended over many terrib) 
years. The money which he used was bhi: 
blood and that of his buddies spilt for us on 
alien fields that we might be saved the awfu! 
carnage here. The price he paid was a costl: 
one. We could not deny him that which h« 
bought. The bonus is tangible evidence of 
our thankfulness that he has done so much 
for us. It constitutes our sharing with him 
the things which he saved for us. 

New York State has led the way. It is a 
good beginning. I say “beginning,” because 
in a larger sense we can never complete!) 
make good to the veteran that which he ha: 
lost. Presumably bonus legislation will one 
day be considered in Congress. Any such 
legislation which has merit, I shall support 





One Hundredth Anniversary of Discovery 
of Gold in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1948 
the State of California will commemo- 
rate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of gold in California. I 
present herewith a resolution of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 








tos Angeles requesting that a commemo- 
ative stamp be issued on that occasion: 
IN RE CENTENNIAL OF DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN 

CALIFORNIA—RESOLUTION URGING POSTMASTER 

GENERAL TO ISSUE COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE 

STAMP 

On motion of Supervisor Jessup, unani- 

usly carried, it is ordered that the follow- 
ry resolution be, and the same is hereby, 

pted: 
“Whereas the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia will be commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of gold 
1848, the gold rush in 1849, and statehood 
in 1950 during the next 3 years; and 

“Whereas these events started a long chain 
of spectacular developments in our civiliza- 

ion, culminating in the emergence of Cali- 
fornia as the great giant of the western slope 
of North and South America; and 

Whereas the first in this series of events, 
which was to turn California into a golden 
and of unlimited opportunity, was the dis- 
covery of gold on January 24, 1848, in Coloma, 
El] Dorado County; and 

“Whereas the centennial of this event next 
January 24 will signal the official start of all 
centennial observances in the State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
urge the Postmaster General of the United 
States to issue a commemorative postage 
stamp honoring that significant event, and 
that it be used to spread the glories of this 
great State to the far ends of the world; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the first two stamps of 
this commemorative issue be given to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Governor of the State of California for the 
purpose of exchanging mutual pleasantries 
on this occasion; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be dispatched forthwith to the Postmaster 
General so that he may initiate the machin- 
ery necessary for issuing the stamp, and to 
each California Congressman and Senator so 
that they might lend the weight of their 
official positions to the suggestion outlined 
herein.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct copy of a resolution 
which was adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, on November 12, 1947 
[SEAL | EARL LIPPOLD 

County Clerk of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, and 
ex officio Clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors of Said County 

By Ray E. LEE, 
Deputy Clerk. 











Problems Facing the Special Session of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID M. POTTS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio talk 
delivered by me over Station WBNX on 
Friday, November 14, 1947, on problems 
facing the special session of Congress: 

Next Monday your Congress will be con- 
fronted in special session with problems that 
may shape the destiny of this country and 
the world for years to come. 
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I doubt that any other Congress in our short 
history has been compelled by world events 
ve such vast and 
ave economic issues. That is why I would 


some of 


to meet and attempt to s 


co 


y 


r 
ike ft ve 1 . } wit} , 
ike to have you consider with me 


ne factors 





session into being 
can Member of the 
I feel very deeply the 
upon each of us as we s 
ton in 1 





legislative sessi 
17th. We can assume 
of the entire world 
listening to our every 
country the average 
harassed by the black cl 
follow anxiously each 
deliberation 

For a moment I would lik 
of the cat 
dilemma 

Everyone has 
we get into 
are we going to get out of 
rents without permanent 
national economy and well 

The high cost of living in America is more 
than a political History has shown 
that free governments frequently come to 
disaster on the dictatorship and 
totalitarianism because of unsound financial 
practice 

A bankrupt government is usually a weak 
and bewildered 


certain symptoms 








a right t isk, 1, How did 
and 2, How 
the swirling cur- 


damage to our 


-being? 


this sorry mess, 


issue 


rocks of 


government and one of the 


of bankruptcy and con- 





fusion is uncontrolled inflation 

The brutal fact is that we not only have 
at this very moment a serious degree of in- 
flation but uncontrolled inflation itself 
What really frightens most of the people is 


re and more 
like power, feeds 


f 
that they are threatened with m 
inflation because inflation, 
on itself 

You may rightly ask, How did it all begin? 
Some administrators have argued that the 
termination of price control is the 
of high prices. That is like sa 
weak dike is the cause of a disastrous flood. 
That does not make sense. People living 
in the lowlands know all too well when the 
floodwaters sv ir mes and de- 


stroy their cr of their neigh- 








ps and the live 











bors, that the trouble began back in the 
hills where the spri freshets race down the 
gullies and sweep in growing torre1 to form 
the black floodwate of destruction 

Inflation occur the ipply of n é 
is greater than the supply « ds and serv- 
ices. Stated in an er wa et al 











of things on the market is usually the total 
amount of money that the pe ple ar willing 
to spend. This occurs whether or not the 
Government tries to control prices because 


as we learned by bitter experience recent 
when price control prevents free I ; 
the goods go underground and free tran - 
tions so-called black 
market 

Thus price 
facturer or the 
who is unwilling or unab ] 
nflation was begun when the huge amounts 
of money added to the total money supply 
gathered such momentum that it could not 
be dammed up behind a strong, protecting 
wall 

In other words, we are 
for unsound free 
ing practices 

You have only to recall that the volume 
of money in circulation increased from $5,- 
500,000,000 in 1933 to more than $28,000 
000,000 today—an increase of over 400 percen 
in money in circulation. 

It should be borne in mind that durin 
these same periods bank deposits and cur- 
rency outside banks increased from $42,500,- 
000,000 in 1933 to $100,000,000,000 during 
recent months, 

This tremendous purchasing 
power is not the cause of inflation—it is in- 





take place in the 


control affects only the manu- 
merchant or the consumer 
le to break the law 


simply paying today 


pending and deficit financ- 


ao 
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increase in 
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flation. We should go a step further and 

















recall that there was no corresponding in- 
crease in produ 

This radical inflationary policy wW fol- 
lowed from 1933 right through 1941 efore 
we became involved in war and were com- 
pelled to borrow hundreds of billion f dol- 
lars more € 1 ry 
operations al d. W t ex- 
penditures s y fi ‘ r 
military € s qua Bu 
there is considerable evide te 
that many of our wartime expenditures were 
extravagant and just plain foolish 

As a direct result of he policies f wed 
for a decade and a half, policies which were 

travated but not cr ry the r, we 
now have a dangerous degree of inflatiot 

This was accomplished tl igh taxes de- 
signed to discourage industry from expand- 
ing its enormous production facilities and 
by many It was Claimed that 
] ost had to come up. Soa 





my of scarcity 
Few of you have forgotten that It 
was decided to remedy the low « t of liv- 





sophy of econ 


adopted 



























































ing by ordering the killir of pi 

plowing under of cotton and sharply re- 
stricting corn and wheat acreag Remem- 
ber the Government payments not to grow 
potatoes 

Meanwhile more and more dollars were 
pumped into circulat More n y was 
spent than was raised in taxes, and you Know 
how heavy taxation has been 

Excessive mount of mone were ob- 
tained by printir bonds by the plac- 
ing them in banks, or sell them to indi- 
viduals in order to receive dollar credits in 

e 

e could stop th \ even 

me our most ute ¢ m 5 
fore w the peril and unded ed er 
Warnings The v € ( the ! ity re 
d ned out | the rumble the n - 
graph m ne the W 1 1 | ‘ 

Today the dik Ss Dé b ched 
inl litants of l ce hap} lley e 
bee caught in the ! t ent { infla- 
tion 

Is it wonder that the pre t min- 
istrat 1 1S Cor ted Ww is d 
confu y dil m nd e Pr el 
now sked the Congres to « perate h 
him in rescuing the country f 1 th en- 
lI disaster? 

Is i wonder, my friends, t Con- 
gress s i now remind Mr. Tru 1 t 
C 1 is a two-w: treet 

t n Calli ng thi r é I f 
Congre the Pre ent f ur ek- 
ing ive Us repair I d 

e to our economy by t hee¢ pend 
and spend, tax d tax | nd at 

1e I me i plori 1 impleme 

ne State Departmer! lé 1 first-aid 
pre im for the ulfe nat ( t 
world 

It uld not be forgotten that t n 
2 years go tl admil ion con- 
fronted with th blem « re - 
time control W i ie Ki ec t un- 
less this was done i e and ord y 
fashion great dar en be d f ) r 
econon struct 

At st, faced wi the ce ty that the 
transition from a ¥ t 1 peacetime « - 
omy would drasti reve e pe le 
the full « € of u ind poli 
in ineffective « i to perpetuate 
controls. 

When Congres € ted I tl ear to 
provide for a re nable ext - 
trols and their orderly and dual tern - 
tion, the bill was vetoed and the Nation was 
suddenly thrown into a pericé of uncon- 


trolled prices at a time when it was bound to 
work the greatest damage 
Is it any wonder that the housewife in the 


lower income bracket 





realize how much of the Nation's 





and her family. are paying. And 
remember that this tax burden is not limited 
to the amount withheld from the pay enve- 
lope in direct taxes 


: 
Let me put it this way: Every time the 


bill she 


home maker buys a loaf of bread she pays 4 
share of the taxes of the farmer, of the taxes 
of the miller who ground the flour, of the 
axes of the baker who bakes the bread, and 


{t taxes of the grocer who sold the loaf. 
In this way the individual American is 
paying more and more for the excessive high 
co of Government 
Let examine the 
rocketing grocery bill 
When we remember that the total food 
bill of the Nation for 1946 has been esti- 
mated by an agency of the Government itself 
approximately €39,000,000,000, the cost of 
Government, Which is included in the form 
f taxes paid all the way down from the 
farmer to the purchaser, becomes thoroughly 
appalling. As a matter of fact, between One- 
quarter and one-third of the total national 
income is being diverted into the dead-end 
treet of taxation. Thus, you have less and 
less to spend for food and the necessities of 
living 


question of your sky- 


everyday 

In the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, which concluded in July of this year, 
Yongress undertook to do something to- 

reducing the excessive costs of your 
Government. In fact, the Congress sought 
to take drastic and sound action in reducing 
the excessive cost of Government by twice 
} an income-tax reduction bill which 

uld have reduced our Federal tax burden 
by about $4,000,000,000. 

It should not be overlooked that a tax 
reduction of $4,000,000,.000 would have 
amounted to an increase in the take-home 
pay of millions of taxpayers, and this would 
not have been inflationary because it would 
not have increased the cost of production 

There are undoubtedly many of my lis- 
teners who send food packages to relatives 
residing across the sea. That is charity. It 
is the milk of human kindness. Those of 
you who do so are to be congratulated for 
your kindness and generosity. To do so, you 
must, of course, expend some of your own 
money to make the purchase. By doing so 
you make your own economic position less 
secure. Every five or ten or more dollars 
you expend for that purpose means you have 
that much less for yourself and your own 
family 

So it is with the Nation. And just as there 
is a limit to how much an individual can 
spend to send food abroad to his relatives, 
so there is with the Nation. Consequently, 
we must decide what is the limit of our 
ability to continue to so provide for human- 
ity abroad 

A very dear friend of mine of international 
reputation recently epitomized what he con- 
sidered our approach should be. He said: 
“The only way to help an able-bodied man, 
is to help him to help himself.” I think that 
thought applies to nations as well. 

Is it any wonder therefore that we should 
remind the President and his advisors that 
the people have a right to know how much 
they will have to spend now for relief abroad. 

It is not ony a question of what we should 
spend for relief but how much we can af- 
ford to spend in American dollars and what 
will be the drain not only upon our pocket- 
books but upon our not inexhaustible sup- 


ply of resources. 
We can only reach the conclusion that we 
must do our best at this very late hour to 


reestablish out of threatened domestic chaos 
a semblance of order through restoration of 
the principles of sound financing. 

Of course we must meet the challenge 
but we cannot afford to jeopardize our own 
economy by submitting to continued cries 
of crises. During the war we met all our 
obligations and there is no reason why we 
cannot do it in peacetime 


The President has appealed to your con- 
gressional leaders for cooperation. But it 
must be conceded that Congress holds the 
purse strings despite the fact that our efforts 
were thwarted by veto after veto in the first 
session of the Congress. 

The administrators should realize by now 
that the people have the right to know all 
the facts in full detail as they may develop 
from day to day. And the people must be 
allowed to decide for themselves through 
their representatives what direction our 
Government must travel to reach our desti- 
nation of lasting peace and prosperity in 
Safety. ; 

The people want to know what we have 
already spent abroad—and what we shall 
be asked to pay.now and later for these 
adventures in world-wide relief—and that 
includes what has already been handed over 
to other countries and what we have been 
committed to ship in wheat, coal, and other 
precious commodities overseas, while Ameri- 
cans try to understand the tactics of forcing 
us to eat less and less at home. The Ameri- 
can people have amply demonstrated their 
generous impulses in feeding the starving 
and clothing the naked of the world. And 
they are entitled to know ali the needs in 
plain English—without bureaucratic cover- 
up and double talk. 





Armistice Day Address of Judge 
J. F. T. O'Connor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following address of 
Judge J. F. T. O'Connor, the Breakfast 
Club, Los Angeles, November 5, 1947, 
Armistice program, over KFWB, Warner 
Bros. Pacific coast hook-up: 


Twenty-nine years ago along the snow- 
covered muddy trenches the command rang 
out, “Cease firing.” Church bells tolled, 
whistles shrieked, bands played, crowds filled 
the streets of every city and town all in cele- 
bration of the war's end. There were 8,538,- 
815 soldiers on both sides: the Allies and 
Central Powers—who did not hear the cheers, 
They made the supreme sacrifice. One hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand were Amer- 
icans. In World War I 4,355,000 were mobil- 


, ized. 


Armistice Day is a solemn occasion, not a 
celebration. The winter snows, the summer 
rains, have these many years fallen on the 
graves of our heroic dead—it was a war to end 
wars—this hope and high purpose found its 
defeat in the crazed mind of a dictator. 

Armistice Day is dedicated to the memory 
of those who fell in battle and to honor those 
who carry through life the scars of the con- 
flict. This day a grateful nation recalls their 
sacrifices and, in a small way, pays its humble 
tribute. 

This day has a second purpose. It is to 
analyze the problems of the day, and to sug- 
gest a solution. This is our obligation to the 
soldiers living and dead who preserved our 
liberties. Peace to all men—how can that 
be accomplished? Soon another winter will 
bring terror to the starving people of Europe; 
little children too cold to sleep and nearly too 
hungry to eat—we must not let them die— 
they are not to blame for the lack of vision 
or the treachery of the world leaders. Down 
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through the ages has come the command 
“Suffer little children to come unto me 
Shall we heed the command or shall the: 
perish? 

America has opened its great heart, a 
train leaving our fair city with several car. 
loads of food will gather more food as + 
speeds on its way to the Atlantic coast, and 
then across the ocean to relieve the famished 
people of a war-torn world. This, the idea 
of one man, Drew Pearson. Let another trai 
follow with warm clothes, shoes, and blan- 
kets—to help a shivering people through thx 
cold winter—there is enough discarded cloth - 
ing in American homes to keep Europe warm 

When the war factories were no longe: 
needed to supply our armed forces and thx 
of our gallant allies, would it not have bec 
a constructive plan to utilize them for th: 
manufacture of farm machinery such 
plows, drags, seeders, binders, mowe: 
threshing machines, garden tools, hoes, rak« 
and send these to Europe together with seed 
of every kind, and, in addition, send founda- 
tion stock: cattle and horses and barnyard 
fowl. Our Agricultural Department could 
send men experienced in successful farmin, 
to teach modern methods to our friends 
across the sea. They would become self- 
supporting which should be the aim of every 
self-respecting man and woman. Our best 
contribution should be implements of peace 
rather than engines of war. It is not too 
late; it would supplement the Marshal! plan 
by raising food abroad instead of here; the 
transportation problem would be solved 
there would be less drain on our economy) 
resulting in more food for our own peopl: 
at less cost; and fewer dollars would be re- 
quired for the needs of Europe, which would 
in turn, reduce our tax burden. 

This is not a dream. I can see the fields 
green with growing wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley. I can see the cattle grazing in th« 
tall grass, the alfalfa, and clover. I can see 
the gardens with corn, potatoes, and every 
kind of vegetable. Those of us who have 
lived and worked on a farm know the miracle 
of nature; mother earth responds to the 
touch of the energetic hand. This would be 
democracy in action. This would keep faith 
with the soldier dead and the soldier living 
It would be a fitting dedication of Armistice 
Day. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address de- 
livered by Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey, 
Jr., retired, which he delivered on the 
occasion of the Armistice Day luncheon 
sponsored by the American Legion of 
Memphis, Tenn. It was truly a power- 
ful speech. He fairly captivated the 
citizens of the mid-South through his 
personal appearances and through his 
several addresses carried by radio. 

Memphis has become very much inter- 
ested in the operations of the Navy be- 
cause of three very large establishments 
located in the city during the war, and 
which have been continued. Rear Adm. 
Felix Stump has endeared himself to the 
entire Southland. He is an-able naval 
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is more easily said than done. We 
used to our democratic way 
like it. If we didn’t, we 
] rties it guarantees to ch some 
er way of life. Recently we have been 
owered with evidence that a small minor- 
ity in our midst is trying to change our form 
of government. This they might do in two 
First, persuade us to change it our- 

ves, and, second, change it f 
We can recognize the tactics, 
the same as those used 
ring the war, when they unsuccessfully 
tried to divide the Allies by instilling da 
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the pain an 1ame of total defeat, must 
great satisfaction from watching tl 
disintegration of the winning allied team 
the same means with which they ther 
tried to accomplish it. It would be 
c if they should see their wartime aim 
realized during the postwar era 
Our diplomats have an extremely difficult 
and delicate job. Theirs is a very straight 
id narrow path to lasting peace 
operation between nations 
they encounter, and the 
them are too numerous 
count 
At times their negotiations 
that a single outspoken newspaper editorial 
comment may undo months of 
instaking effort on their part. ) take 
ides on a controversial issue, they may be 
accused either of warmongering or fellow- 
traveling, depending on which side tl 
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There being no objection, the address 

v ( d to be printed in the REcorp, 
f ) 

ny THE HONORABLE GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 

’ OF STATE, AT A DINNER SPONSORED 

BY THE CHICAGO COUNCIL ON FOREIICN 

RY LATIONS AND THE CHICAGO CHAMBER OF 

( rn PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL., 

DAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1947 

The American people, I believe, have a 

1 understanding of the basic principles 

and objectives of our foreign policy. These 

have | 1 expressed on many occasions by 

res} ible officials of this Government be- 


with the President. They are un- 
derst ble, I believe, to you all because 
have their origin in the American con- 
and in the deeply rooted traditions 











i people. No American, I am sure, 
que the desirability of this country 
! ng wherever it can the right of peo- 
I vern themselves and the rule of im- 
} il law as against the exercise of ar- 
1 power These principles require no 
el tion 3ut, true as they are, such gen- 
€ do not always serve to clarify for 
( ! the current problems with which 
v now faced. They do not in them- 
f ( iswer the question, “What is it all 

They do not in themselves provide 

r as to why at almost every turn we 

oursel ve n disagreement with another 

I r with whom we were so recently allied 

i > common cause. I shall tonight con- 

f nyself to the problems relating to one 

ea of the world which at the moment are 

( the attention of the administra- 

tion d the Con ; and with which in an- 

r * aspect I ealing at the meeting 

of the Counci feign Ministers which 

( in London, November 25. That is the 

I ed problem of the revival of the Euro- 

pean community and the peace settlements 

with Germany and Austria. I shall try to 

avo'd ov implification on the one hand and 
be Idering detail on the other. 


In m tatement before the committees of 
Cons ; on November 10, I laid great stress 






on t el y known as Europe and its im- 
port e to the world and to the United 
£ ; in particular. So important to the 
1 nding of our present problem is the 
of t European community that 

t » expense of repetition I will restate it. 
Europe, or what through centuries has been 
k1 n as Europe, is a community of nations 
\ h despite racial and religious differ- 
commercial rivalries, and sporadic 

ecine wars has developed governmental 

) 1 nd an advanced civilization. We 
zation. Our national 


1 part of that civil 
i the foundation on which our en- 
civ ation rests—find their counter- 
, if not their origin, in some part of this 
pean community. 

Europe is a natural grouping of states de- 


+ 


ot nt me ee 


signed by geography and history to function 
as a community if it is to function well. Be- 
cause of the character of its people, the na- 
ti comprising the European community 
function harmoniously and effectively only 
if they are permitted to operate of their 
own free will. The logic of history would 
appear to dictate the necessity of this com- 


munity drawing closer together not only for 
its own survival, but for the stability, pros- 
perity, and peace of the entire world. 

Due to the Nazi attempt to subjugate the 
entire European community, Europe was 
plunged into a great war. The central ques- 
tion that arose at the end of this war was 
in effect what was to be the future of this 
European community. Was it to be restored 
to a position of stability so it could work 
out its own problem, or was it to be kept in 
a state of permanent dependency and even- 
tual absorption into a system alien to its 
traditions and civilization? 

It is generally recognized that the major 
responsibility for finally crushing naziism 
devolved upon three powers, none of which 
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can be strictly classed as a continental Euro- 
pean state. The efforts of two of these pow- 
ers have been consistently directed since the 
military victory toward the restoration of the 
European community to its former. status. 
They have been so directed partly out of 
compassion but primarily, I think, because 
they recognized the historical fact that a 
revived, revitalized Europe is necessary to a 
peaceful and prosperous world order. 

For centuries Europe occupied a pre- 
eminent position and exercised a dominant 
influence in international affairs. Before the 
recent war it was one of the two highly in- 
dustrialized areas on earth and enjoyed a 
correspondingly high standard of living. To- 
day Europe is devastated and dispirited, but 
once it regains strength and confidence it 
will draw on its store of resources, ener- 
gies, skills, and spiritual qualities and again 
make major contributions to world progress. 
This is the goal of those who are genuinely 
devoted to the cause of European recovery. 

Unfortunately, it has become apparent 
that the third great power which contrib- 
uted so much to the common victory evi- 
dently does not share that purpose. For 
reasons that are still obscure, it is endeavor- 
ing apparently to prolong the present unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs indefinitely. If this 
purpose prevails, obviously the prosperous 
European community we knew before the war 
cannot be reestablished within the foresee- 
able future. 

This brings me to an important conclu- 
sion. It is this divergence of purpose con- 
cerning the future of Europe which is the 
cause of many of the present differences be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia. 
The divergence is not due to any direct clash 
between the national interests of these 
powers 

It is my belief that if Europe is restored 
as a solvent and vigorous community, this 
issue will have been decided and the dis- 
turbing conflict between ourselves and the 
Soviets, insofar as Europe is concerned, will 
lessen. 

It seems evident that as regards European 
recovery, the enlightened self-interest of the 
United States coincides with the best in- 
terest of Europe itself and of all those who 
desire to see conflicts of whatever nature 
resolved, so that the world can devote its 
full attention and energy to the progressive 
improvement of the well-being of mankind. 
The place to begin that process is Europe. 

I have referred to the fact that Europe 
formerly stood as a strong, and constructive 
element of the world’s economy and politi- 
cal order. Its trade, both among the Euro- 
pean countries themselves and with other 
regions, was a major factor in the interna- 
tional exchange of commodities and serv- 
ices and was a direct stimulus to productiv- 
ity throughout the world. The stabilizing 
influence which Europe as a concert of in- 
dependent nations exercised on the remainder 
of the world was a basic factor in assuring 
the security of our own nations—a fact 
which we acknowledged by twice committing 
our total resources to the preservation of the 
integrity of the continental community, free 
of single-power domination. 

The near collapse of Europe has left weak- 
ness where once there was strength, and has 
created in effect a political and economic 
vacuum. It is certainly not our purpose to 
exploit the situation by filling the vacuum 
with American power. The map of Europe 
today bears witness to our true intentions. 
West of the line where the Allied armies met, 
nations in their own way are grappling with 
their postwar problems, each in accordance 
with its distinctive institutions and tradi- 
tions, free of external pressure. The pro- 





posal of the United States to assist in the 
recovery of the nations that responded to 
the suggestion of June 5 has no purpose 
other than to restore Europe as a self-sup- 
porting community of states and to termi- 
nate as speedily as possible dependence upon 





us for aid. It is unfortunate that only 
European states felt free to participate 
the Paris Conference on Economic Coop, 
tion. This Government is willing to c 
erate with every nation that pledges a 
erous effort to the common cause of Ey 
pean recovery. 

We are now intimately working to t 
end with governments of varied politic,| 
complexions—some constitutional mon. 
archies and some republics both with Soc; 
ist ministers, some controlled by conser, 
tive elements, and some constituted 
coalitions. This is a fact that everyone 
see, and it should dispel completely 
propagandistic assertions that we seek 
impose the American pattern on others. 

Much has been said about the various f; 
doms, about democracy, about the richt 
people and of nations to determine for th« 
selves without restraint the forms of 
ernment they desire. Much has also } 
said regarding the desire of the United S 
Government to influence other nations 
follow what we believe we follow with ccn- 
stantly increasing success—that is a phi! - 
phy of government dedicated to the freed 
and welfare of the individual. That is 
earnest desire. It is certainly not impe 
istic and it does not indicate a passion 1 
war. 

We realize that we cannot expect the sam: 
conceptions to be held by all countries. Dir- 
ferent races, different traditions, diffe 
histories and rates of development lead to 
different results, but on fundamentals I 
think we find a general agreement am 
peoples the world around. 

If the United States entertained any id 
of extending American influence or domina- 
tion over Europe, our policy would noi 
directed toward ending European depende: 
upon this country, but toward perpetua 
that relationship, The clarity of the record 
and of our intentions, however, has not pre- 
vented Soviet officials and Communist groups 
elsewhere from waging with increasing venom 
a calculated campaign of vilification and 
distortion of American motives in fore 
affairs. These opponents of recovery cha 
the United States with imperialist des 
aggressive purposes, and finally with a desire 
to provoke a third world war. 

I wish to state emphatically that there is 
no truth whatsoever in these charges, and 
I add that those who make them are fully 
aware of this fact. 

What is the record? We have annexed no 
territory. We have not used the greatest 
military power and military resources ever 
assembled to acquire for the United States a 
special-privileged position, either political or 
economic. Furthermore, since the close of 
hostilities the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have voluntarily reduced the area of their 
sovereignty in the world. Colonial areas and 
dependent people have been assisted to 
achieve full independence. New countries 
have emerged from under the United States 
and British flags to take their place as mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

While the western democracies have been 
reducing the area of their sovereignty, one 
country has taken the opposite road. The 
Soviet Union has in effect considerably ex- 
panded her frontiers. Since 1939 she has de 
facto annexed territory comprising an area 
of more than 280,000 square miles, with a 
population of some 22,000,000 people. 

The American proposal for assistance to 
Europe is directed toward production, con- 
struction, and recovery. It is a genuinely 
cooperative undertaking, which is being 
worked out in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and with careful regard for the sov- 
ereignty of nations. Indeed, this joint en- 
deavor by the United States and 16 Euro- 
pean states is a clear and convincing dem- 
onstration of cooperation freely given, to 
achieve the common good. As such, it per- 
fectly reflects one of the basic precepts of 
democracy. 
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propaganda coming out of Moscow and 
from Russia’s’ satellite communistic 
dominated countries. 

During this last summer the joint 
Senate and House group, authorized by 
the Congress, visited the capitals of 
Eurone to study our over-all information 
pregram. As cochairman of this com- 
mitice I made a radio broadcast last 
week over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System giving a general summary of our 
observations. The full report of the com- 
mittee is now being prepared and will 
be reported to the Congress in the near 
futur e 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
radio edd , entitled “The Voice of 
America in Europe,” printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As chairman of the Senate group of the 
Smith-Mundt congressional committee in- 
vestigating our Voice of America program 
abroad, I have just returned to the United 
Siates from a 2-months’ study of the new 
war that’s going on in Europe. It is a war 
of words, directed against the United States 
by Russia and her satellite countries oper- 


ating from behind the iron curtain. The 
invective that has been turned loose against 
us by these countries in their effort to force 
communism on Western Europe is so vicious 
as to be almost unbelievable to anyone who 
hasn't actually heard it. We are accused of 
virtually every political and moral crime un- 


der the sun. Our democracy is decried as an 
instrument to enslave our people. The radio 
is the chief weapon by, which this war of 
words is being blasted at us, but it is not the 
only weapon. It is being carried on by paid 
rumor-mongers, and in the Communist-con- 
trolled press of the countries which wish to 
be friendly with us. It is being carried on in 
dozens of other ways more subtle perhaps, 
but none the less effective. 

My experiences and my observations on 
this investigating trip impel me to use every 
means at my disposal to try to let the Amer- 
ican people know what is happening to us 
in Europe. They also impel me to do every- 
thing within my power to convince the Con- 
gress of the necessity for strengthening the 
Voice of America as one of the key steps in 
overcoming the effects of the propaganda 
that is being used against us. 

First, let me outline to you what I mean 
by the Voice of America. The Voice of 
America is the international information 
program now being conducted on a limited 
scale by our State Department. It takes in 
our international short-wave radio programs 
Cirected to the countries of the world in some 
24 languages. It includes some 59 American 
libraries operated in half a hundred foreign 
countries. It encompasses our exchange of 
persons program with other countries under 
which American teachers and specialists in 
the sciences and arts go to these countries 
at their invitation to assist them, and under 
which we encourage students, teachers, and 
others to come to the United States to study, 
and give us the benefit of their own cultures. 
It includes also the daily informational news 
services to our embassies throughout the 
world to keep them informed of the news 
from America and to enable them to pass 
it on to any persons in foreign countries who 
wish to publish it or otherwise disseminate it. 

In short, the Voice of America is our own 
instrument for projecting a full and fair 
picture of the United States to the other 
nations of the world. 

This effort to tell the truth about the 
United States has taken on vastly increased 
importance as a result of this new war of 
words that has been directed against us in 
Europe. Its importance is further enhanced 


in the light of the efforts we have been mak- 
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ing to relieve hunger in the war-ridden 
countries of Europe and the Far East. And 
it becomes of transcendent impotrance now 
that we are at the point of providing addi- 
tional billions through the Marshall plan in 
aid to these countries in our efforts to fore- 
stall chaos and prevent starvation abroad. 

It has been our sincere hope that Russia, 
and all the satellite countries would partici- 
pate in this humanitarian effort. Russia 
not only has refused to do so, but Moscow 
has applied pressures on the satellite ccun- 
tries to prevent their participation. Russia 
has not only declined to join in this effort, 
but she has organized a consolidated Com- 
munist propaganda service, with headquar- 
ters in Belgrade in a concerted move to de- 
stroy our European recovery program. This 
is all part of her plan to impose communism 
on Europe for Russia well knows that com- 
munism can thrive only on chaos and human 
misery; that a happy, well-fed population 
does not turn to her type of dictatorship. 
The Moscow plan is to divide, and then 
absorb. 

Our present Voice of America, in the light 
of these new needs is whcliy inadequate to 
meet the needs of our country. It must be 
strengthened far beyond our previous con- 
ceptions of its size and scope. 

Congress has become aware of the need 
for this expansion, and at the last session 
directed the investigation by the committee 
of which I am co-chairman. The legislation 
needed for the expansion of our international 
information service is even now before Con- 
gress, in the form of the Mundt bill, giving 
congressional authorization for these activ- 
ities, Which hitherto has been lacking. The 
Mundt bill was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a substantial bipartisan ma- 
jority last June. It has been carefully con- 
sidered by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and has been reported out to the Sen- 
ate, where it is now on the calendar for 
action by that body. I hope for early Senate 
approval of this bill with some strengthening 
amendments which now seem to be desirable. 

In order to assess the value of our Voice 
of America as it is now conducted, as well as 
to determine the need for the expanded pro- 
gram, our committee this summer spent 2 
months in an exhaustive investigation of the 
subject. Its members visited all the coun- 
tries of Europe except Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Ireland. 

We found in every country we visited that 
we are losing this war of words. Our own 
Voice of America is pitifully weak compared 
not only with the efforts of Russia and her 
Communist satellites, but cormpared also with 
the efforts in the same field that are being 
made by friendly countries such as Great 
Britain and France 

Russia has turned loose against us @ 
propaganda machine of incalculable size and 
effectiveness. No one can even estimate the 
resources that are being poured into it. It 
employs every kind of device of mass com- 
munication to din into the ears of the popu- 
lations of every country of the world, the lies 
and distortions by which she hopes to keep 
the world in chaos and ultimately to con- 
trol it. The grist for this gigantic propa- 
ganda machine comes direct from Moscow 
with almost every act of her government, 
and every speech by her representatives at 
the United Nations designed for propaganda 
value in the war of ideologies. 

Among the nations that are friendly to 
us the importance of adequate international 
information programs has long been recog- 
nized. Even today Britain, under an aus- 
terity program which has reduced her gov- 
ernmental expenditures to the barest mini- 
mums, spends some $40,000,000 a year on 
these activities as compared with the meager 
$12,000,000 appropriated for our Voice of 
America for the current fiscal year. 

Everywhere we went in Europe we were 
asked, “Why doesn’t the United States, with 
its commanding position in world affairs and 
its vast international responsibilities, make 





a@ greater effort to assure that its story { 
told abroad, and that the facts about it 
policies and purposes are made known t 
other peoples?” The answer to that ques- 
tion, of course, is that we as a Nation have 
not yet recognized the importance, as a fac- 
tor in world peace, of having other countrie:; 
understand our policies and purposes. 

On all sides we saw evidences of the extent 
to which misrepresentations of the United 
States and its policies are prevalent. W: 
were asked in many places whether, for ex- 
ample, there was any truth to the Russian 
charges that we were seeking imperialisti: 
control over Greece, Turkey, and of all th 
countries we are trying to aid. There was 
all too little knowledge of the aid plan =z 
it was enunciated originally by Secretary 
Marshall in his Harvard speech last Jun: 
in which he clearly stated our motives. The 
Paris Conference of 16 nations to survey the 
needs of Europe was pictured as a device of 
the United States to clamp selfish controls 
on these countries, instead of as the device 
of free countries to work out by themselves 
the basis on which aid could be made effec- 
tive for their peoples. We were accused by 
our detractors of controlling this conference 
Gespite the fact that we were not even rep- 
resented there, but the people of Eurcpe—at 
least vast numbers of them, never heard the 
truth. 

I believe so implicitly in the necessity for 
telling the truth to these people, and in the 
urgency of so doing, that I have today re- 
quested Secretary Marshall to prepare, for 
our use in Congress, a plan for expanding our 
Voice of America operations throughout the 
world to a scale which he deems adequate to 
meet the new demands created by Russia's 
organization of the Comintern and by the 
Marshall plan itself, 

I have suggested to him that we start from 
scratch in our new consideration of our in- 
formation service in the light of the changed 
conditions; that this new plan be engineered 
to meet the realities of the European situa- 
tion as we have found it; and that the plan 
be provided as speedily as possible so that 
the Congress may give it the earliest possible 
attention. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that it is 
not my desire, nor the desire of any respon- 
sible American with whom I have talked 
about this problem, to have our country en- 
gage in the kind of propaganda war that is 
being carried on against us. Every effort in 
our own international information program 
should be directed toward telling the simple 
truth about the United States to the other 
peoples of the world. We should be factually 
accurate; so scrupulously accurate that no 
one can successfully challenge us. And we 
should speak over such commanding facili- 
ties that our voice can be heard wherever 
there are people who want tq hear us. 

The United States, despite the attacks be- 
ing made on us by communism, has a vast 
reservoir of good will everywhere in the 
world. We must, for the sake of our friends 
in these countries, as well as for our own sake, 
let them know the truth about our own de- 
mocracy, and about our hopes and aspirations 
for world peace, 





The Value of Humor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered in Beloit, Wis., by 














r colleague the senior Senator from 
wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 

The address was on the subject of the 
ilue of humor. It was delivered at a 
inner of the Rock County Wisconsin 
Republican organization and it marked 
the appearance on October 13 of Senator 
VILEY’s book Laughing With Congress. 
It is my understanding that many of the 
Members of Congress are mentioned in 

» book, and I therefore think this ad- 
iress is of particular interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

follows: 

HuMorR’s VALUE FOR A BETTER AMERICA 
Address by the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, at 

he Rock County Republican dinner in 

Beloit, Wis., October 7, 1947. Dinner 
marked publication on October 13, 1947, 

Senator WILEY’s book Laughing With 

Congress, by Crown Publishers, New York) 





I am grateful for this opportunity to ap- 
before this fine group in the good city 
Beloit. I want you to know how much I 
ppreciate your courtesy and your kind re- 
ception to my book 
I will keep my remarks very brief. As was 
nee said about a speech: “The longer the 
spoke the more the tire.” Or, as another 
fellow put it: “Be bright, be brief, be gone,” 
or, “If you can’t strike oil in 20 minutes, stop 


boring 











VISITS TO BELOIT 


As you so Well know, the Congress has been 
in almost continuous session for so long that 
JI nave been unable to get back to Beloit as 
often as I would like. Even now, as you 
know, I am preparing to leave again for 
Washington to be on hand early in November 
for the sessions of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which will consider the Euro- 
pean-aid program. So, it may be some time 
before I get back to see you kind folks again. 
Nevertheless, you can be sure that the mem- 
ory of these very pleasant hours together 
will long be a source of deep gratification to 
me. Moreover, I will take back with me your 
frank reactions and suggestions on Wiscon- 
sin and national affairs. 


SUBJECT OF LAUGHING WITH CONGRESS 


I would just like to say to you a few words 
about the book to which you have so kindly 
referred. As I state in my introduction to 
the Look, my primary reason for its prepara- 
tion is to help spread a bit of good cheer on 
what is often a sadly misunderstood sub- 
ject—the United States Congress—to show 
the human side of the Congress. All of us, 
as I mention in the book, need a sense of 
humor in these trying times. 

The Book of Books, as you know, is crowded 
with instructions to man to “rejoice always,” 
to manifest good cheer rather than gloom. 
“The joyfulness of a man prolongeth his 
days,” we read. 

LINCOLN’S HUMOR AND OTHER RELEASES 


Some of you may recall that I have often 
referred to humor as one of the three great 
safety valves or releases which characterized 
one of our greatest Presidents and certainly 
by far our greatest Republican, Abraham 
Lincoln. Yes; humor was one of his “safety 
valves” in hours of crisis, and the other two 
were a great and abiding love of the Re- 
public and Lincoln’s ability to commune 
with his Maker. Perhaps if I get the oppor- 
tunity and spare time I may-be able to do 
some further writing on the other two vital 
elements in Lincoln’s trio—a book on love of 
country and another on prayer or com- 
munion with God on high. I am sure you'll 
agree that every American could indeed 
profit from Lincoln’s example. 

As a matter of fact, even President Tru- 
man said a few days ago that a President of 
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the United States would be in a “heck of a 
fix” if he didn't have a sense of humor. 


WHY A SENATOR WRITES A BOOK 





obligation to the 




















seaALLOLL e € c 
job done. I wor hours a week, and I'm 
proud to do so for our people To cite an 
example of that work in the last session of 
the Cons , I reported : l of 2 Ju- 
diciary Committee bill And that’s ju 
aspect of our task 

Nevertheless. ; I nd as u un- 
doubtedly d é An i - 
islator to help i m e Ame iblik oO 
help bring light to it. That is the only rea- 
son why any writirz i ustified - 
eressman or Senat r Th igh the medium 
of this book—which was written id 
snatches, mostly late in the ever pe 
to get across certain idea t den € 
for example, that Congressmen are human 
beings and are big enough to like humor even 
if it is at their own ; to demonstrate 
that the Congress ha bee f 
bouquets and brick m 
and most of which unju 1e 





newspaper crack put it 
“If God had made Congress, 
He would not boast of it.” 
Well, I believe on the contrary that we may 
indeed be proud of our Co) althougn 
we recognize some of its shortcomings. 





REPUBLICAN GAGS 


One of the particular parts of the hook 
that I very much enjoyed doing was th 








eCil- 
titled “The Gag Party Between Political 
Parties.” Perhaps you will recall the so- 


called joke in it, for example, to the effect 
that no Democrats carry life insurance be- 
cause no one can make out their policy. Or 
Speaker Tom Reed’s description of the Demo- 











cratic Party. He said: “It was li a man 
riding backwards in a railroad car. He never 
sees anything until he gets past it.” Then 


there is the one about the farmer who re- 
sponded to a question about local polit 
from a Visitor. The farmer said: “Well, my 
neighbor over in the next place is a bit 
‘teched’ and he is a Democrat. My wife and 
I are Republicans. Our baby is a Wet, and 
our cow is a Dry.” 

Perhaps, too, you recall the one about 
the time Speaker Reed was heckled during 
a campaign speech. At last the heckler 








up and said to Reed: “Aw, go to—let us call 
it—Hades!” To that Reed replied: “I have 
traveled in many parts of the State and have 
spoken at many me igs, but this is the 





first time I have received an invitation to 
the Democratic headquarte: 





SERIOUSNESS OF CONGRESS 

Those, then, are some of the samples of 
the humor of Congress. It is not the humor 
of professional comedians, because our job 
is the most serious job in the world. And 
on this matter, I would like to clear up what 
may be some further misinterpretations re- 
garding my conception of Cong-ess. As I 
relate in the book, there may be some few 


folks who erroneously think that I regard 
the Congress lightly, or, for that matter, who 
think that I regard the issues of the day 
as jokes. Such an interpretation is, of 


course, absurd and I am sure that if there 
are any such people who make it, they are 
very few indeed. 

A United States Senator’s job is no joke. 
I regard the high office which the people of 
Wisconsin have twice tendered me—a son of 
immigrants—as my life work—as my mission 
for constructive work. I am grateful to Wis- 
consin with depth of feeling that I can never 
adequately convey. I have accordingly dedi- 
cated the book “to the happiness of the 
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people of Wisconsin, and of all America, and 
of their children and their children’s chil- 
dren 








I do not regard my job or 
I want to 





bell e it, lest e serve sab e 
€ é t pe ol e world 1 } era 
fd ship 
W € ne hunk about the few foibles 
e < ess one hing; m ( l hate- 
l eering ibversive jests about the Con- 
re I it the sincerity ts Mem! 








re another thing. The American peo 
have ¢ ugh judgment to separate each type 
of hum 
GRIMNESS OF ISSUES 
N here is very little humorous about the 


issues Congress faces. As you Know, I have 








just returned from brief trip with Mrs. 
Wiley in war-ravaged Europe. We know from 
first-hand observation that there is very 
little, if ything, humorous about Europe's 
woe. There is very little humorous about 
our own American problems—about high 
prices, for stance, about the need for all- 


out production; there is very little humorous 
about the housing shortage or about Govern- 
ment controls; there is very little humorous 
about the tremendous bureaucracy which is 
weighing on the shoulders of the American 
public; there is very little humorous about 
high taxes, or about the 


I menace of com- 
munism, 








and so on down the line 
But there are some comical aspects of 
these grim issues, and I have tried to relate 
some of these aspects so t by “recharg- 
ing our batteries’’—by letting off a little bit 


of steam—we can better handle 
cult problems. 


You remember this fact 


these diffi- 


Abra- 


no doubt 






ham Lincoln, when he came to some of his 
most difficult Cabinet sessions and saw his 
Cabinet members tense, their muscles tied 


into knots and features grim 
fore him, he would not enter imme- 


this bef i 
] with his 


when he saw 





diately into a discussion Cabinet 
members on the important issues they 
faced. On the contrary, he would tell them 


He would get them to un- 
bend, to loosen those taut muscles, and so 
> of humor he would 


adequate to their 








country bu ic peo- 
ple—the common folks “wh d ed so 
much that he made so many” hey under- 

: s 


stood Abe; 


they can lat 





Sc u see, what I hope to do in some small 
part thi h the medium of this book is to 
add a bit of humor to our live » that e 
can better meet our responsibilities. It has 


been my privile 
my compiiment 


ber of places 


ge and pleasure to send with 
copies of the book to a num- 


where I know that a bit of 


humor is particularly needed some of our 
veterans’ hospitals, for example, where the 


heroes of our First and Second World War 
still lie in their beds, wracked ar 1 by 
war in everything but spirit 
more copies of the book to librar 
other folks and institutions wh 
tand a bit of good cheer 
roll away 








*pepd. 
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All of us need humor, and, as you gentle- 
men have so well demonstrated today, you 
P} te that great fact 
CONCLUSION 
As fellow Republicans, I know that you are 
to be adequate to your responsibilities 
next year, that we are going to work together 


a team here and throughout the country, 
to elect a Republican national administration 
nd a Republican Congress, in order to assure 
better direction of the ship of state. And 

iat is no joke either. 
Thanks again for your courtesy, and I hope 
ee you all again very soon, 


AE a 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
'N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD an address 
delivered by the Honorable JosepHu R. 
FARRINGTON, Delegate from Hawaii, in 
the opening program of the New York 
Herald Tribune forum in New York City 
on the night of October 20, 1947, regard- 
ing the bill which passed the House on 
June 30, 1947, granting statehood to 
Hawaii, which bill is now pending before 
the Public Lands Committee of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The time has come to admit Hawaii to the 
Union as the forty-ninth State. 

The people of this Territory have demon- 
strated that they are fully capable of self- 
government, and they believe that they have 
been promised it. They are entitled to their 
rights as American citizens. These rights 
can only be realized completely and irrevo- 
cably as citizens of a sovereign State. 

Granting statehood to Hawaii at this time 
would greatly enhance the influence of the 
United States in the Pacific and among all 
dependent peoples. It would demonstrate 
our belief in the principles of democracy and 
self-determination. The House of Repre- 
sentatives recognized the soundness of this 
policy by adopting on June 30 of this year 
H. R. 49, the bill providing statehood for 
Hawaii, and sent it to the Senate, where it 
is now pending. 

To compel the people of this Territory to 
continue in their present status would be 
not only the violation of a promise but con- 
trary to the wish of the people themselves, 
who voted, by a majority of more than 2 to 1, 
for statehood in a plebiscite in 1940. It 
would also be positively harmful. 

It would weaken the tradition of self- 
reliance that has marked the development 
of Hawaii as one of the most progressive and 
prosperous communities under the American 
flag. It would invite the enactment of 
retrogressive measures that would severely 
injure one of the greatest experiments in 
democracy ever launched by this country. 

To anyone who challenges this statement, 
let me point out that in opposing statehood 
for Hawaii in a recent article, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president emeritus of Colum- 
bia University, proposed that the people of 
Hawaii be given a semi-independent status. 
He would turn back the clock to a form of 
European colonialism so completely dis- 
credited that the people of the Pacific want 
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none of it today. His proposal is positively 
insulting to a people who are proud, most of 
all, of their American citizenship. Not a 
single one of them has even entertained the 
thought of a government other than one 
which would identify them, in every respect, 
as completely American. 

Dr. Butler objects, moreover, to Hawaii be- 
coming a State because it is noncontiguous 
territory. This question was settled in 1900, 
when Hawaii was incorporated in the Union 
as a territory and made an integral part 
thereof by the organic act of 1900. Objec- 
tions because of distance have long since 
been eliminated by the development of 
modern methods of transportation and com- 
munication. Hawaii today is closer to Wash- 
ington than Boston was to Philadelphia at 
the time of the Continental Congress. 

The dangers and uncertainties of the ter- 
ritorial form of government are evident in 
the serious discrimination suffered by the 
basic industry of Hawaii. Sugar produced in 
Hawaii constitutes almost 25 percent of all 
the sugar produced under the American flag. 
But Hawaii is compelled to ship it to the 
States in its raw form, excepting only a small 
portion that is consumed locally. This is 
required under a law that has been on the 
statute books of our country since 1937, de- 
spite vigorous protests from Hawaii's people. 
It constitutes a restriction on our trade and 
commerce that is not only un-American but 
whose implications hold serious threats to 
Hawaii's future development. 

Under present conditions, a simple act of 
Congress is all that is needed to reduce 
Hawaii's people to a status of complete de- 
pendency and political slavery. Through a 
period of more than 10 years, the people of 
this American Territory have been threatened 
successively with government by the Army, 
Navy, or both; complete disenfranchisement 
with government by a commission appointed 
in Washington, and elimination of the resi- 
dential requirements covering the appoint- 
ment of our principal executive and judicial 
officials, which would give Hawaii govern- 
ment by carpet baggers. 

During the war, the Army set up a mili- 
tary government under martial law in Hawaii 
that was without precedent in this country. 
It was a government patterned after that 
used in occupied countries. Its abuse of 
power and violation of fundamental Ameri- 
can rights was a scandal. This government 
was eliminated only after a bitter fight by 
the civil agencies of the Federal Government, 
and has since been roundly repudiated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The people of Hawaii believe they are en- 
titled to better treatment than this, and to 
the security in their rights as American citi- 
zens that can come only with State govern- 
ment. 

To deny Hawaii's people statehood because 
of their racial origin would be the most tragic 
error of all. It would not only retard the 
political development of this territory, but 
seriously bring into question the sincerity of 
the United States in its professions of de- 
mocracy. It would weaken the postion of the 
United States at a time when democracy 
must become dynamic to meet the challenge 
of Russian communism, 

For close to a century now, Hawaii has 
been the great meeting ground of Pacific 
people. There they have found, in the tradi- 
tion of the native Hawaiian people, a measure 
of friendship, tolerance, and fair play un- 
paralleled in the world today. These people 
have come to Hawaii through a period of well 
over a century, from every one of the 48 
States, from China, from many countries of 
Europe, from Japan, and from the Philip- 
pines. Each has made an important contri- 


bution to the development of these islands. 
In the American system of free public-school 
education, economic opportunity, and politi- 
cal equality, they have found a sound basis 
for living in happiness and harmony, despite 
their unusually diverse racial origin. 





Today all but a small portion of Hawa; 
people are American citizens. The yw 
proved their loyalty beyond the shadow of 
doubt. They love this country. The recor, 
of the FBI and the Army and Navy Intel))- 
gence Services shows that there was no sat 
tage and no subversive activities amo: 
Hawaii's people. The Americans of Japan: 
ancestry who composed the One hundred: 
Infantry were all from Hawaii. They b 
came the most highly decorated unit in t! 
American Army and were also the spearhe:; 
of units formed subsequently of America) 
and Japanese ancestry from all parts of th: 
country. They were the product of Hawai 
system of education, economic opportunit: 
and political equality. They proved, if an 
thing ever proved, that loyalty to this cow 
try is not a question of race but of the heart 
and of the mind. 

Hawaii, for half a century, has been 
lighthouse of democracy in the Pacific. T; 
leaders of free government in the Far Fa: 
have always found in Hawaii protection an: 
inspiration in their efforts to achieve liberi 
in their native countries. 

In the light of this record, in the light « 
our declarations in behalf of democracy and 
self-determination, in the light of our re- 
sponsibilities for the government of the 
Pacific islands, in the light of our hopes for 
the Philippines and our objectives in Chin; 
and more particularly Korea and Japan 
we of the United States cannot afford now to 
deny to our own people in Hawaii the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of democracy that 
can only be achieved by State government 

Since becoming a part of this country b\ 
voluntary annexation in 1898, Hawaii ha 
consistently paid into the Federal Treasu:) 
each year more than at least 14 individu: 
States. The total contribution is far in ex- 
cess of the money spent by the Federal Govy- 
ernment in Hawaii, except, of course, th« 
funds spent on national defense. 

Government in the Territory has been 
maintained at a high standard throughout 
this period. Although privileged to do so 
Congress has never found it necessary to 
exercise its right to veto a law passed by the 
legislature of the Territory. Illiteracy i: 
virtually unknown in Hawaii. A large por- 
tion of the funds paid in taxes to the gov- 
ernment of the Territory is used to maintain 
a system of free public-school education 
which extends even into the most remot: 
rural areas and is far above the standard o! 
many States. 

The same high standard prevails in the 
fields of public health, public works, laws for 
the protection of labor, law enforcement, 
and last—but by no means least—finance 
Neither the Territorial government nor any 
of its subdivisions has ever defaulted on a 
bond issue. Their financial rating has always 
been of the highest. 

Hawaii has virtually no ‘absentee land- 
lordism. Its sugar and pineapple industries 
monuments to the American system of free 
enterprise, are owned and controlled by the 
people of Hawaii. It has many other enter- 
prises and sources of independent business 
that see in these islands, strategically situ- 
ated at the gateway to the Pacific, great 
promise for the future. 

As far back as 1900 Congress found 
Hawaii's development so much in the Ameri- 
can tradition that it decided to make th: 
islands a territory of the United States and 
give the citizens of the Republic of Hawaii 
citizenship in the United States. In a suc- 
cession of congressional investigations into 
the question of statehood for Hawaii, begin- 
ning in 1935, evidence has shown beyond 
dispute that Hawaii has met all the require- 
ments for statehood asked from other terri- 
tories upon entering the Union. 

The last of these investigations was con- 
ducted early this year by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. The committee de- 
cided by unanimous vote to recommend to 
the House the adoption of legislation ena- 











The action 
roval of this leg- 
this year, and 
where it is 
mmittee on Pub- 


y Hawaii to become a State 
e House in voting 
llowed on June 
bill was sent to the Senate, 
pending before the C 
Land ‘ 
We of Hawail have always believed we 
ild be given statehood upon meeting the 




















me requirements that gover ned the admis- 
to the Union of 29 territories. In the 

c ite on the organic act amendments were 
ered providing that adoption of this legis 
n should not be construed as promising 
hood to Hawaii at any time in the fu- 

ire These amendments were rejected in 
h the Senate and the House. This action 

it one of many that have led Hawaii's 

le to believe they would become a State. 
This belief has been further fortified by 


nks in platforms of both major political 
ties, the utterances of many public offi- 

cials, and the results of investigations car- 
i on by Congress over a long period of 
rs. 

President Truman has already recom- 
mended statehood for Hawail. His Secre- 

ry of the Interior, Julius A. Krug, who has 
been very aggressive in supporting legisla- 
tion for this purpose, has announced that 
the President would sign the bill passed by 
the House if it also passes the Senate. 

The people of the country are in favor of 
statehood for Hawaii. A Gallup poll showed 
this last spring. The enthusiastic response 
to the favorable action of the House leaves 
no doubt about it. 

Now it remains for the United States Sen- 
ate to act. The hour of great decision is 
here. 

Hawaii was ceded to the United States by 
the people of those islands of their own free 
will. With faith in the future and confi- 
dence in the integrity of this country, they 





laced themselves, their islands, and their 
destiny in the hands of the American people. 

Today, after almost 50 years of tutelage, 
they are prepared for the responsibilities of 
statehood. They believe this is their right 
and their destiny. They believe that as citi- 
zens of a State they will have a vitally im- 
portant contribution to make to the future 
of this country. To admit Hawaii to the 
Union now is in the national interest. It 
will enhance the position of our country in 
the Pacific and among liberty-loving people 
everywhere. 

As American citizens, 
admitted to the Union 
justice and fair play. 


we ask finally to be 
as a matter of simple 





Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I am in receipt of a statement 
in the nature of suggestions and recom- 
mendations with respect to what our 
Government should do in affording aid to 
the unfortunate people of the devastated 
areas of Europe. Because of the nature 
of the statement, I ask permission that 
it be printed in the Recorp; The state- 
ment is from Mr. Robert M. Harris, a 
former citizen of the State of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Relief and loans to foreign countries to 
be considered by Congress in special session 
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is of such paramount importance that I m 


nake 
the following suggestions for ur considera- 


tion: 





REI F 
It is vital that relief go direct t e pe ple 
involved and not become e ngled with 
foreign governments t f 





their politics. Ther 
unless relief is handled p1 
its way into com 

hands. This ! 
and years. 

To that end it seems imperative that all 
relief should be handled under definite Amer- 
ican control and supervision, perh hroug! 
the American Red Cross or a 
ment agency, which proved s 
helpful after the last war in 





1as happene 





FOREIGN LOANS AND C! 

The objective of all for 
should be to help dist 
to help themselves. Of ne 
or credits should be on a lor term and 
revolving basis. They will have to be guar- 
anteed by the for his bank and 
his government, and by our Government. A 
Government Credit Insurance Agency charg- 
ing reasonable premiums for a guaranty, 
similar to the Government war risk insur- 
ance which proved so successful in the last 
two wars, would minimize the burden of the 
United States Government guaranty and the 
premiums paid would probably cover any or 
all losses involved 

These foreign loans or credits should be 
made on a and only with 
friendly and noncommunistic nations. The 
purchases made from these funds should be 
limited to American commodities, machinery, 
and goods, whenever it is in the interest of 
our economy. The American seller t 
sume at least the risk of his profits By 


*redits 
is abroad 


, Such loans 









= 


eign buyer 


business basis 


handling foreign loans in this way it will 
have this direct benefit 
1. The loans will in no way help commu- 


nistic or governments not friendly to the 
United States. 

2. The loans will be kept free of poli 
both here and abroad and will lik 
fore, be repaid, which sé 


governments make loans to governments, 





dom hap} 





3. By keeping the loans in business cl 
nels, the loans will not only likely be 








but they will be m Ipful reviving 
industry and reconstruction in Europe along 
commercial, practical, and American lines 

I have discussed the foregoing with out- 
standing bankers, economists, and ral 
businessmen. They com: d it e- 





rience of my fi 
most of the nations of the world during th 
past 40 years convinces me that this pro- 
gram, properly carried out, will do much to 
help these foreign countries to save } 


and benefit of our 





redound to the 


Reclamation—Insurance for Our Food 
Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
reclamation which I delivered in Phoenix, 
Ariz., October 30, 1947, at the sixteenth 
annual convention of the National Rec- 
lamation Association. 
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There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 














Mr. Chai € d gentleme t is 
a@iways as siactk t € 
with a gr le ire so in ‘ i 

l nd bringing il- 

produc I Na- 

1 is ar - 

c sin tT pI c i bs 

Vy In t re < it 

t ) ma t r Weli- 

which I lL} name, 

mn apt ich m e intere i in 
dividing up the we 1 « ! A the 
wealth of thers It is a cont: of wl h 
you should be proud. This country was built 
by men who were primarily interested in 
creat ews wealth—and they did 
an amazing job in a very short time. By fol- 


lowing in their ‘ps you are carrying 
the tradition made 
We shall never have a stronger and more } 
perous America, with higher living stan 
for all, unless we seize 
the development of still gr ry} 
everything that human beings need and use— 
and that is What you are doing. I « 

late the National Reclamation Association on 
the constructive position it has taken on the 


various relating to the develop- 





nerica 





production o 





ngratu- 


questions 











ment of our national resources, and « its 
long history of successful achievements in 
that regard 

Last January I was honored by being 
1amed chairman of the Senate Committee on 


Public Lands irged Senate 
committee has jurisdiction over legislation 


dealing with the development of our land re- 


This newly enl 











sources, including irrigation. In other words. 
it absorbed the duties of five old committees, 
including Irrigation and Reclamation As 
soon as I was selected for this post, I re- 
solved to do my utm¢ to deserve the honor 
by informing mysel S fully as ¢ ible on 
every aspect and every phase ir ir ition 
development, and the problems connected 
therewith 

Since the end of the ses n last summer, I 
have «levoted my entire time to mak l 
on that decision Aside from a r rip to 
Alaska, I have spent practically all of t 
last few months in visiting and touring 








The progress already made is clear proof 
of the change that has come over our meth- 
ods about and dealing with our 
wat For too many years we 
considered only our surplus water problems— 
a danger to be guarded against. We built 
higher and higher dams and levees to keep 


excessive water flows from injuring us But 
now I believe the whole country has come 
to realize that water is much more an asset 
than a menace. Upstream engineering to 
catch the w 
them to u 
recognized as the real solution to our water 
problems. 


here they rise and divert 
t 








Too much water is still a serious problem 
in certain areas. I have a rather close per- 
sonal knowledge of that fact from the dis- 
astrous fi ds we have had i! mepud an 
River Valley in southern Nebraska 
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he most gent problem before the Na- 
our food supply The proposals to 


tic quanti- 


y y 


c tinue ly road f 
DVi isly put a severe ain 


; 


ivailable supplies, and the floods and 


drought we have experienced in m 
of the country have cut production sharply. 
The President, and other high administra- 
tion officials, and Members of Congress, have 


c if 
iny parts 


all been deeply concerned as to means of 
maintaining an adequate food supply. A 
wide variety of suggestions have been made 

r dealing with this situation Conserva- 


measures of various sorts are being tried 


out on both a national and a local level. 
The problem of our food supply has never 
een more in the public eye 

Here is exactly where reclamation comes 


i the picture. If there is one thing that 
reclamation means, it means more food I 
mentioned the great impression made on me 
t the various irrigation projects in opera- 

n Over 20,000,000 acres of our country 


re under irrigation at the present time, 
about one-fourth under Federal projects 
1d three-fourths under privately con- 


tructed and operated projects. Millions of 

of food and forage are being produced 
annually. The Bureau of Reclamation 
hopes to bring under irrigation another 400,- 
000 acres of land by next year. 

Yet the strongest impression I received 
from my tour was not the achievements to 
but rather, I was struck by how much 
remains to be done, Our geologists tell us 
that there is enough water, now unused, to 
irrigate another 20,000,000 acres in the 17 
reclamation States. This water, if put to 
use, would give us about 200,000 additional 
farms, and each one of those farms would 
s00n become a miniature factory, supplying 
the Nation with increasing quantities of 
flood 

rhink of the production that those mil- 
lions of additional irrigated acres could 
upply us, if they were already in use. Last 
year, according to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion estimates, between eleven and twelve 
million tons of food and forage crops were 
produced on Federal reclamation projects. 
Shortly before I left Washington, I secured 
figures On production of various crops on 
just the 2,500,000 acres which receive all of 
their water from Bureau projects. On these 
2,500,000 acres, our farmers produced last 
year 2,359,000 tons of alfalfa and other for- 
age crops; about a million tons of sugar 
beets; 22,000,000 bushels of grains; over a 
billion pounds of fruit; 66,000,000 bushels of 
vegetables; and smaller quantities of other 
crops. That was the production on less 
than 2,500,000 irrigated acres for which we 
have detailed, accurate reports. 

From these figures you can see the pro- 
duction possibilities of an additional 10 or 
20 million irrigated acres. Use of all our 
water in the West would permit us to multi- 
ply those production figures by 10. It would 
give us 20 million tons of alfalfa and other 
forage crops, almost 200 million bushels of 
cereals, etc., right down the line. Altogeth- 
er, an additional 20 million irrigated acres 
would supply us each year with between 50 
and 100 million additiozal tons of food and 
forage crops. This acreage, properly distrib- 
uted among the crops that we need most, 
would more than make up for the food short- 
ages from which we are suffering this year. 
If we had that production right now, no one 
would be worrying about our national food 
supply. 

There is one other angle to this question 
that I should mention. Irrigation offers a 
sharp contrast to the picture of floods and 
droughts and other hazards which have cut 
down crop yields in other parts of the coun- 
try this year. With an assured supply of 
water, the irrigated areas produce year after 
year large quantities of high-quality food- 
stuffs. Irrigation is in itself a form of crop 
insurance. 


date 


of th 


constructk 


s picture is already coming true. The 
yn program of the present fiscal 
year, based on the appropriations made by 
the session of Congress just ended, will be, I 
believe, the largest in the history of Ameri- 
can reclamation. A figure of about $200,- 
000,000 in construction work has been set 
as the goal for the Bureau of Reclamation 
for this fiscal year. 

This construction will be the first big in- 
stallment on a short-term program aimed at 
investing another $1,500,000,000 in projects 
already authorized by Congress. These proj- 
ects already authorized contemplate the irri- 
gation of 4,000,000 additional acres of land, 
together with the other benefits associated 
with irrigation, such as power and recrea- 
tional development, flood control, etc. By 
the Bureau's present schedule, it is hoped to 
complete these authorized projects within 6 
years 

I might mention that this schedule may 
require a supplemental appropriation by Con- 
gress to provide additional funds for the cur- 
rent year. During the course of my travels 
this summer, I visited several places where 
the construction work had slowed down or 
was about to be closed down, apparently for 
lack of sufficient appropriations. I know 
that when the appropriations were voted by 
Congress last summer, a sincere attempt was 
made to arrive at figures which would take 
care of the actual construction needs of all 
the projects. There was a general feeling 
that construction would be delayed because 
of the difficulty in securing construction ma- 
terials, labor, and so forth, and that the Con- 
gress was anxious to avoid voting larger sums 
of money than could be spent efficiently. It 
is rather difficult to compute accurately 12 
to 18 months in advance exactly how much 
money will be required on a given construc- 
tion job. 

It now appears that in the case of some 
projects, funds are not sufficient to carry the 
construction work through the entire fiscal 
year, and these projects, including Davis Dam 
on your own Arizona-Nevada border, might 
have to close down if additional appropria- 
tions are not provided. If that is the case, 
I feel sure that Congress will be willing to 
reexamine the need for funds on the various 
projects. I feel confident that necessary 
funds will be provided. 

Speaking for myself, I do not like the 
present stop and go method of financing 
reclamation projects. It is not good busi- 
ness. When once we have decided to con- 
struct a project, we should make funds avail- 
able as rapidly as they can be wisely ex- 
pended. The people in charge of the pro- 
gram and construction should be in a posi- 
tion to plan the work as a continuous, 
smooth-running operation. It is poor busi- 
ness to stint on the funds for a project un- 
der construction that will start paying divi- 
dends when completed. Delaying work on 
a project on which construction has been 
started is not economy; it is simply waste. 

Completion of the authorized projects I 
have mentioned, bringing water to 4,000,000 
additional acres, would go a long way toward 
making up the food deficit that I have been 
talking about. If I keep returning to this 
question of our national food supply, it is 
because that is one phase of the question in 
which the whole Nation is interested. It is 
also our chief reason for expecting the sup- 
port of the rest of the Nation for our pro- 
gram. Reclamation might, in fact, be called 
our national food insurance. We have found 
this year how badly we need that insurance. 
Perhaps that experience will make it a little 
easier in future years to secure the support of 
the East, the Middle West, and the South for 
our program, 

In this brief address I have chosen to spend 
most of my time on only one phase of the 
subject of reclamation—its relationship to 
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Some of my statements may seem sort of 
distant in the future, yet a substantial part 


our food supply. There are other sic 
the program in which you are interested 

Two particularly important and highly c: 
troversial questions would each require m 
detailed treatment than I have time to gi 
them, and I imagine they are being cover 
elsewhere in your program. I refer to t} 
issue of so-called valley authorities, and ; 
the question clarifying the intent of t} 
Reclamation Act of 1939 and eliminating 1} 
confusion created by the solicitor’s opini 
of 1944. I do not intend to spend mu 
time on these two questions at present, b 
I do have one comment to offer. In 
opinion, both of these controversies wi 
created, to some extent, by the failur: 
Congress to draft sufficiently precise 
definite legislation as a guide to the admi 
istrative agencies executing the programs 

In the case of the controversy regard 
the meaning of the Reclamation Act of 1 
it is absurd that laws should be writte 
such a way that different people could con 
to exactly opposite conclusions, regarding 
intent of Congress in passing those lav 
Congress should have expressed its intent i 
such a way that no one could mistake 
meaning. If that had been done original! 
no basis for controversy would have existed 
We would not have to do the job all ove 
again, trying to explain exactly what 
meant to say in the Reclamation Act of 195 

In the same way, I believe that much 
the demand for vailey authorities has bee: 
created by the overlapping jurisdiction a 
sumed by different agencies of the Feder 
jovernment operating on vague mandate 
of authority from the Congress. If we do 
tell the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau ot 
Reclamation, the Agriculture Departmen 
and other agencies exactly where their pow 
ers begin and where they end, we should n 
be surprised when each agency is tempted t 
encroach a little on the jurisdiction of th 
other agency. That has happened in som: 
cases, and the resulting confusion, I believ 
has played a large part in lending plausibili 
to the idea of valley authorities. 

In other words, I believe that Congre 
must bear part of the blame for some of th« 
unfortunate confusion that has been created 
and I want to admit that fact frankly. I) 
recent years I think we are doing a littl 
better job. For example, in the Missou 
River Basin we took the bull by the horn 
and adopted a clear-cut program by enactin 
the Pick-Sloan plan for the Missouri. I 
authorizing that plan we laid out clearly tl 
job to be done and we defined very definite!) 
which part of that job was to be done by th: 
Corps of Engineers and which part was to h¢ 
performed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
Since 1944 we have had very little troub 
with jurisdictional disputes between thi 
two agencies in the Missouri Valley, and w: q 
have.also experienced a perceptible lessen! 
of enthusiasm for the authority idea. Th: 
principal argument in favor of an MVA bh: 
evaporated, now that we have a coordinated 
plan, 

If we could write all our reclamation legis- 

lation in as clear and concise a manne! 
we did in drafting the Flood Control Act « 
1944, I believe there would be far less con- 
troversy and confusion, and we could g 
ahead faster with the main job of bringing 
more water to more land. The primary re- 
sponsibility for that job rests with Congress 
But in doing that job we in Congress must 
rely heavily on the National Reclamation 
Association. Your organization has the tech- 
nical knowledge and the contact with actual! 
operating conditions that is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preparation of sound legislation 
We need and appreciate your help very, very 
much, 

One other job which requires our constant 
attention is to keep recrganizing the admin- 
istrative machinery to fit our changing needs. 

As an example, I have in mind the situation 
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know, and nobody knows, how much each 


corporation or each industry shared in these 
profit Such figures are not available to 
anyone. However, it seems to me that no 
fair-minded person could help concluding 
that a reasonable part of those profits could 
I e been used to keep prices down during 
t 


period when the inflation threat hangs 


rrument used by those who ask 


us to close our € 3; to these profits concerns 
inventories. It is asserted, and I assume it 
to be true, that included in this 1947 profit 
f e is an inventory which cost $4,100,000,- 
000. It is contended that, because the fu- 
ture value of the inventory is uncertain, the 
whole amount of it should be disregarded. 
Everyone knows that it is unreasonable to 








the consumer to disregard this entire 


item. While the whole $1,100,000,000 may 
i e received for it, a substantial part of 
it ‘ i 


The other argument used to support the 


I on that no part of this profit can be 
used to protect our price stfucture is that 
the corporations must set up reserves. Of 
( they must do so. Gocd business re- 
r i But at the same time the workers 
of the country need a nest egg to protect 


' According to the Federal Re- 


§ e | rd, more than two-fifths of our 
l cecre d their savings in 1946. 
The Board estimates that 40 percent of the 





! ! ented by the decrease was spent 
{ ri ntial living expenses, 20 percent for 
durable goods, 20 percent for rent, and 20 
P ent for transfer to other investments. 
li her wor 80 percent was for necessities. 

I do not pretend to know just how much 
of e profits could and should have been 
1 to pl the consumers against ex- 
( ive price uses, or how much repre- 
f ed nece iry reserves. Anyone who at- 
t pts to say that is either divinely en- 
Gowed or should be in an institution. But 
I do know that a part of it could or should 
be used in an effort to keep prices down. I 


> know that those who rested on their 


r , satisfied that they could pin the entire 
blame on labor unions, were doing a distinct 
ce to the companies they ran and 


free-enterprise system and the demcc- 


< el 
to the American public which wants to keep 
( F di 
I under which we live. 


There are other factors in this problem 
of price increases. One of the favorites for 
discu m right now is our foreign-aid pro- 


r cannot be 
c arded. But as was pointed out by the 
Council of Economic Advisers on November 
1, this is largely psychological because actu- 
ally our exportable surplus is larger than the 
amount so exported. Using the language of 
the Council, “the effect of the foreign-aid 
program upon the domestic economy to date 
} 
t 


Undoubtedly this fact 


us been substantially less than that of the 

otal export surplus.” 

Another argument made by at least one 
prominent citizen is that the failure of the 
two tax bills this year to obtain Presidential 
approval is to blame. This is on the theory 
that if people had more money to spend they 
would not complain about high prices. When 
one considers that for the great mass of the 


people the tax savings would not exceed $30 
per year this argument needs no further 
pursuit 


Another factor was pointed out in the 
Council’s report. That is the increase in 
domestic consumption. For example, it 


points out that the per capita consumption 
of meat has increased from a prewar level 
of 125 pounds per year to an estimated 155 
pounds a year in 1947. Compared with the 
total the increase is not important enough 
t wr the marked rise in prices. 


>ecn contended that I had no right 
to use the figures from VJ-day or from June 
t points in reaching my 


This is certainly a reasonable argument 
nsideration, I call attention 
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to the fact that I have not abandoned the 


1939 base. I have simply made use of that 
part of the statjstics so based which I 
think pertinent to the discussion. I would 
call attention to the fact that the Council 
of Economic Advisers which consists of three 
of the Nation’s outstanding economists and 
statisticians, used the same periods in the 
last two reports. 

The issue in which we are interested is 
prices. They have risen abruptly since VJ- 
day and since June 1946. Our question is 
the extent to which the rises were caused by 
wage increases and other material factors. 
I believe I have proved that wage increases 
are not the exclusive cause of higher prices. 





Foreign Aid and Domestic Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
iON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 
HON. KE? 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
able senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


Tart] made an excellent address on No- 
vember 17, 1947, which was broadcast 
over the NBC network. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today, the President of the United States 
demanded that Congress and the people 
turn the clock backward. He advocates a 


return to the days of war, of the OPA, the 
War Labor Board, and the War Production 
Board. He demands power in his individual 
discretion to fix prices or not fix prices, to 
fix wages or not fix wages, to prevent pur- 
chases by the housewife unless she gets ra- 
tion stamps from some new Federal board, 
to dictate to every farmer where he shall sell 
the products of his farm and at what prices 
and to regulate the details of every business, 
control its inventories, regulate its acquisi- 
tion of raw materials and direct the dispo- 
sition of its finished products, 

He wants price control against the pro- 
ducer, wage control against the workingman, 
rationing against the housewife and the 
restaurant, every kind of control over the 
bus'nessman. 


It means the setting up of a 
Federal bureau with literally hundreds of 
thousands of employees, and agents prying 
into the daily lives of millions of people. We 
know this is what it would mean because we 
saw it happen here. Such a proposal is not 
progress, nor is it liberalism. It is reaction 
and a step toward a completely totalitarian 
nation. 

Evidently under this administration we 
can never return to a state of peace. We 
still have war taxes. We have a war budget. 
Now we are to have war controls. Most of 
our Presidents have regarded war and its 
incidents as the worst calamity a people could 
suffer, except a loss of its liberty. But the 
present administration is so eager to retain 
the incidents of war that one can only doubt 
whether there is a real will to peace. 

The President represents that these powers 
will be sparingly used only with relation to 
vital commodities in short supply which 
basically affect the cost of living, or basically 
affect industrial production. Everything, he 
says, is to be done on a highly selective 
basis. If there is one thing which the OPA 
certainly learned, it is that you can’t do 
price control partially. The President ended 







controls himself partially on the ground that 





you could not control some prices unless yoy 
controlled all. All important commodii icc 
are interrelated. If you ration and fix the 
price of meat, everybody rushes out to 
chickens and eggs. Controls immediate}, 
must be established over them. Who ; 
determine what are vital commodities 
whether they affect the cost of living? 
definition itself is so broad that it ir 
90 percent of all commodities. No: 
President is only trying to sugar co 
pill. This is the OPA. This is the p : 
state condemned by the President hi f 
only a month ago. This is the end of eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Certainly prices are too high. Cer 
unreasonable increases in wages may } ‘ 
quested. Certainly more food is being con- 
sumed in this country than neces J 
if we can’t meet problems of this kind v 
our system of free competition an¢ ince 
then we must regiment prices, wage 
rationing forever. 

Apart from theory, there are three pr 
objections to adopting a police state. | 
it chokes production instead of incré 
it, and what we want is more product 
give people what they need at reaso 
prices. We saw under the OPA contr: 
many important products disappeared 
the market. The housewife couldn’t b 
butter, any meat, any soap, or canned 
No man could find a white shirt or a 
suit. There was no leather because of 
black market, slaughtering of beef, and 
shoes. There wasn’t any lumber or builc 
materials. And none of them came b 
until we got rid of OPA. The English h 
complete price control and rationing 
they haven't got enough to live on. 17 
have no incentive to get production. M 
don’t work longer hours because there 
anything to buy with the money they c ! 
earn. Surely with that example before u 
we don't want to socialize and regim 
America. 

In the second place, nobody knows enou 
to do the job of control as well as it is 
by natural economic law. There are prob- 
ably a billion transactions a day in this coun- 
try, and no one knows how to fix the p 
and conditions to govern those sales. I 
the little men who struggled with the } - 
lem in the OPA bureaus. They created b 3 
and books of regulations, and had to amend 
them daily. If their rules fitted the E 
they didn’t fit the West or the South. And 
there was no relief from bungling and 
injustice. 

Certainly this administration has shown 
no evidence of ability to do the job. L« 
at the mess made of the voluntary focd-sav- 
ing program to cerry out a highly desirable 
purpose. Meatless Tuesdays and chickenless 
and eggless Thursdays never did make any 
sense, because everyone ate chickens and ez 
on Tuesdays and meat on Thursdays, leav- 
ing them just where they were. Last Thurs- 
day morning on the dining car the steward 
told us that while he could not serve egg: 
he would substitute wheat cakes on every 
order. So to save wheat for Europe the trav- 
elers ate wheat cakes in America. What dif- 
ference would it have made if the Govern- 
ment had had legal power to enforce its 
decree? The compulsory plan would have 
been the same fool plan, and just as in- 
effective. 

Third, price controls won’t work in peace- 
time as I shall develop later. 

The reason this country has a surplus of 
food to ship in such tremendous amount is 
that we have pursued a system based cn 
liberty. If we go back to Government re- 
strictions, there won’t be any surplus to 
ship abroad, and we will be subject to the 
same paralysis of initiative which exists in 
Europe and England today. 

Bad as the price situation is, this is no 
emergency like war. According to the Pres- 
ident’s own sta ent, the average income 
of individuals aiter taxes has risen $0 per- 
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will rebound to our advantage in November 


1948. But it seems to me that the issue is 
far deeper than any political issue. We stand 
at the cross-roads today between a free 
America and a planned economy. This is 


the last stand of the planners who think 
they know how to run the people’s affairs 
better than the people can know themselves, 
If this effort succeeds in time of peace, there 
will never be a time when an emergency 
cannot be summoned up to justify the con- 
tinuation of these powers. It was only a 
month ago that the President himself said 
that consumer rationing and price controls 
were police-state methods. That is the is- 
sue today, not only in America, but through- 
out the world. This country is the great 
bulwark of a free iife, and from that free- 


dom has developed the greatest and most 
productive country in the world and the 
country where the people are better off than 
any other country in the world. Shall we 
abandon that philosophy for the police-state 
methods which have brought the rest of the 
world as seekers for charity at our door? 





Address of Hon. John L. McCleilan, of 
Arkansas, Before the Arkansas Wood 
Products Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de- 
livered by me on the 28th of October, 
before the second annual convention of 
the Arkansas Wood Products Associa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, members of the Arkansas 
Wood Products Association, and friends, one 
of the principal benefits of a recess period of 
Congress is that it affords to Members the 
opportunity of conferring with their con- 
stituency and the citizenship of the Nation 
which they represent. The importance of 
such contact and consultation between 
Members of Congress and the individuals, 
groups, and different organizations can 
hardly be overemphasized. From such asso- 
ciations, there is developed a closer relation- 
ship between the people and their law- 
makers, and this results in a better under- 
standing of all common problems—local, na- 
tional, and international in scope—that are 
directly related to Government and the af- 
fairs of state, 

These considerations, along with others, 
and the genuine pleasure of greeting and 
having this delightful association with you, 
have motivated my presence here today. 

I congratulate your officers and entire 
membership for having developed and per- 
fected this splendid organization. Because 
of the great importance of the timber and 
wood works industry to our national economy 
and welfare, the establishment and services 
in this State of an association like yours have 
long been needed, and it is a source of per- 
sonal gratification to me that it is now in 
existence and functioning. I have no hesi- 
tancy whatsoever in predicting its future 
growth in power and useful service to the 
industry and to our State and to the Nation. 


Your association gives to us who are 
representing you in the National Congress 
a@ source to which we can turn for accurate 
information, and for counsel and advice on 
issues vitally affecting the industry itself 
and, in many instances, on problems of gen- 
eral concern. Your officers in the past have 
freely exercised the privilege of making sug- 
gestions and submitting to me the recom- 
mendations of your group. These have been 
welcome and helpful to me in the dis- 
charge of my official duties. I believe al- 
most without exception, after due delibera- 
tion, my opinion has generally coincided 
with those entertained and expressed by you. 
I hope, and I am sure, this cooperation and 
pleasant relationship will be continued in 
the future in the spirit and for the purpose 
of mutual helpfulness. 

It would be highly presumptuous for me 
to attempt a thorough discussion of any sub- 
ject peculiarly related to the industry that 
you represent. Your knowledge and experi- 

*ence in this field of enterprise surpass, I am 
sure, any information of which I am pos- 
sessed. But as a member of our national 
lawmaking body, I must be and am con- 
cerned about the welfare of all our principal 
industries and about the usage made of 
all our great natural resources. 

The four major natural resources of our 
State and Nation are the soil, the timber, 
the minerals, and our waters—our lakes and 
streams. These natural resources provide 
the physical sustenance of human existence 
and are basic factors in the health, strength, 
economy, and prosperity of our community 
and national life. Three of these—our soil, 
our timber, and our minerals—are by their 
very nature exhaustible. Two of these—our 
soil and timber—by proper use and manage- 
ment can be conserved and the depletion 
from use and consumption thereof can be 
in many instances substantially restored. 
The third—our minerals—man cannot re- 
store. Therefore, our only means of pro- 
longing their availability is by conservation 
in their use. The fourth great resource— 
water—is generally not depletible but is 
rather inexhaustible. With it, we only have 
to develop its potentialities in order to make 
it serve our industrial and human needs. 

Although we are fortunately blessed with 
a system of government that embraces the 
free-enterprise system where human rights, 
including property rights, are exalted and 
respected, it is recognized and accepted that 
for the promotion and protection of the 
State and national interest, the Federal and 
State Governments have a large responsi- 
bility with respect to these basic natural re- 
sources to the end that they may be pre- 
served and made to serve the common good. 

While you are primarily and occupationally 
interested in and identified with one of 
these—timber—you are also of necessity 
vitally interested in all of the others. 

Because of the Government's responsibility 
for the protection, preservation, and conser- 
vation of these indispensables, it has been 
my opportunity and privilege as a Member 
of the National Congress to help enact laws 
and make appropriations of public funds for 
the authorization and carrying out of pro- 
grams designed and intended to promote the 
preservation, conservation, and proper utili- 
zation of all four of these major, basic re- 
sources. These programs in part provide for 
soil conservation, forestry reserves and pres- 
ervation, depletion allowances for certain 
minerals, and for irrigation, navigation, rec- 
lamation, flood control, and the development 
of hydroelectric power. 

I make no attempt at comparison of the 
importance of these various Federal pro- 
grams. They are all worth while, they are 
all valuable, and all contribute in a large 
measure to the welfare and future prosperity 
and strength of our Nation and to the high 
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standard of living of our people. I have taken 
@ special interest in all these programs | 
cause without exception every one of th 
is important to the economy of our State 

Time, of course, will not permit me 
discuss the value and all the benefit 
derive from each of these programs, bu: | 
do wish to dwell in some measure upon t 
great resource of timber, the industry with 
which each of you is identified. 

The geographic area which the State of 
Arkansas embraces was abundantly and 
richly endowed by providence with the er 
variety and high quality of timber resour 
When the white man first visited this ar 
it was covered with some 32,000,000 ; 
of excellent forests. In fact, trees covered 
the entire area of the State except that oc- 
cupied by our waters and a few hundred 
thousand acres of land in the Grand Pra! 
section. In the natural course of progr 
and the increase in population, more th 
one-third of our original forest lands has 
been converted into farms and into indus- 
trial and other uses, so that now we have 
left only 20,000,000 acres of forest lands that 
are available for the future growth of timber 

Our virgin supply has largely been con 
sumed, and although it has been estima 
that we have at present the equivalent 
between forty and fifty billion board-feet « 
growing stock, 1 year’s national supply, 
know that in our highly developed econon 
such reserves unless maintained and in- 
creased will not be adequate for all our needs 
of tomorrow. If we are to be wise as a state, 
as a nation, and as a people we must use 
the necessary means and employ practices 
of usage that will conserve and maintain 
this large reserve and substantially increase 
it by cultivation, growth, and restoration. 

We of this generation have no moral right 
to denude the forest areas of our land and dis- 
sipate this great natural resource to the ex- 
tent of leaving an impaired heritage to fu- 
ture posterity. To do so would impoverish 
the Nation. We of the present generation 
are in reality trustees, the keepers, of these 
natural endowments and have the continu- 
ing responsibility, where it is possible to do 
s0, to leave adequate reserves for the com- 
fort, happiness, and prosperity of the people 
who will inhabit this great Nation in the 
generations and centuries to come. It is thus 
incumbent upon us to practice gocd hus- 
bandry, to take and use without waste only 
that part that is essential to our own well- 
being, and to promote the growth and res- 
toration of this resource to the extent that 
it is possible to do so. 

In this age of global wars, and when the 
peoples of the earth are beset with grave and 
perplexing problems that endanger national 
existence and civilization, and with the 
clashing of two divergent and diametrically 
opposed forms of government and ways of 
life, in which ultimately one may survive 
and the other perish, it is imperative to our 
freedom and to our existence that we as a 
nation remain strong. In more than one 
instance where we once had an abundance 
of vital and strategic resources, we know now 
that these resources are not unlimited for all 
time and that shortages or lack of adequate 
reserves have already begun to appear. This 
need never be true of our forests for either 
our domestic or peacetime needs, nor for pur- 
poses of war, in that eventuality, if we use 
the intelligence, the wisdom, and ingenuity 
of which we are possessed. A lack of timber 
reserves in a great and prolonged military 
struggle could seriously weaken our striking 
power and our defensive resistance, This, of 
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course, applies with equal force to the de- 
pletion of our soil and minerals. 

Therefore, if America at the time of some 
crisis in the future is to have that strength 
in natural physical resources to enable her 
to have adequate military defenses and the 
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rest husbandry and in our wood and 

r processing and usages. It is a source 

of extreme gratification to me that a major 
part of the industry, and thx of you who 
identified with it in Arkansas, are fully 

c zant of these necessities and that you 
have inaugurated fruitful programs and prac- 
tices that are making a valuable contribu- 


only to the conservation of 
ource but that in the proce 


n not 
t vital re 


ing of wood products, you are finding ways 
1 means of eliminating tremendous wasie 
that has occurred in the past and are ever 


exploring and finding new uses, new 
that wood products can be put 
enjoyment and convenience of our 
for the enrichment of our Nation. 

I was particularly pleased when our last 
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State legislature, under the leadership of 
our present Chief Executive, had the vision, 
the wisdom, and the statesmanship to 


greatly increase State iations for the 
forestry program. The $450,000 appropriated 
by our State legislature, when matched by 
Federal funds that are av: e, makes pos- 
sible the expansion of the program to in- 
clude millions of acres of forests that have 
not heretofore been within reach of the 
limited programs of the pas 

The appropriations of the Federal Govern- 
ment for all phases of forestry programs 
were $70,000,000 for this fiscal year Al- 
though I recognize the pressing necessity for 
economy in government, I hope that I can, 
and that our people can and Wwill,- always 
distinguish between true and false economy. 
To save a dime and lose a dollar can never 
be a sound fiscal policy. The s of a 
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dollar of public funds while suffering the 
loss of far greater v a ues in any of our na- 
tional penvurese is false economy under any 


accounting system or ‘ apprat al of true values. 





So long as I have the honor of serving you 
in the Senate, as these issues and measures 
come before me, it shall be my purpose to 


study a merit and measure their worth 
in terms of tomorrow as well as in terms of 
today; oe with my present understanding 
and judgment I shall continue to support 
and vote for adequate appropriations essen- 
tial to the preservation and Gevelopment of 
our natural resources and the enhancement 
of our national wealth. 

Yes, let’s keep America strong—militarily, 
resourcefully, and economically. Only in 
that way can we make sure of our future. 
I. have an abiding faith that you, indi- 
vidually and es a grcup of citizens of Ar- 
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kansas, 
indu 


remain 


identified with one 

the Nation, will 
idfast in this high 
duty I 
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Government and the Congress, and that I as 
one of s Members, will ly meet our re- 
sponsibilities to you, t he Nation, and t 


luture generations. 





We Are Losing the War of Words in 
Europe 


EXTENSION sd REMARKS 


ION 


AULN 


INDT 


KAR tL E. MU 
OF UTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. November 18, 1947 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by t I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp an article 
on European conditions which I wrote at 


the request of the editor of the Sunday 
New York Tim¢ nd which appeared in 
the November 9 issue of the New York 








Times Ma 
The purpose of this articl 
as best I can, on the bas 
tions and studies in 22 Eu 
tries, the necessity of d 
maintaining an effective 
American information progr: 
Iam convinced that we wil 
ing in a futile and ineff 
indeed if America efforts to 
feeding the stomachs of Europe while 
the Communists concentrate on feeding 
the minds of Europe 
hunery for = rican 
American fooc 
If we are r i going - strengthen 
the forces of freedom abroad I am cer- 
tain we must supplement ‘any program 
of economic aid with an effective pro- 
gram of education and information in 
urope which will not only dispell the 
illu created by Soviet propaganda 
but which will also develop a clear un- 
derstanding and appreciation abroad of 
American policie American conc 
and American plans for the 
of peace and the restor 
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WE Anz NG THE WAR OF WorDs IN EUROPE 

A CONGEI MAN WAI! STRENGTHEN AMER- 
ICA'S V AND Ol tS A PLAN TO MAKE IT 
MORE ECTI 


(By Kem E 

(Kart E. Munpt, Repré 
Dakota, has just returned from leading a joint 
Senat« use committee through 24 Eu 
pean countries, where its members studied 
political conditions and the operation of the 
State Departmer ternational informa- 
tion program.) 

Europe today has become a vast battlefield 
in which ¢ adject ives have replaced ments 
as th ve elements of attack and defense. 
So clearly are the lines being drawn, how- 
ever, in this battle of words and ideologies 
that shooting may once again supplant the 
shouting unless p American leadership 
is promptly and prudently exerted to help 
restore good sense and sound government in 
Europe 

Moscow and its controlled Communist 
parties in every European capital have taken 
the initiative in this word war. They have 
devised and are directing a campaign of vill- 
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in pr ya ceneration of healthy, physi- 
cally individuals whose bodies are strong 
but v e minds are oned against Amer- 
ica and whose loyalties are attached to the 
red r of FB i. If we permit this to 
e\ > it will be clear that the generosity 
of A ca is «excelled only our own 
t : 

Compared to the cost of supplying the 
physical needs of Europe, the expense of 
provi r f for its minds js but trifling. 
Less t 1 1 percent of our total aid to Europe 


would be required to set up and maintain a 
United States information program abroad 
adequately s Ted and well equipped to carry 
the story of American concepts, purposes, and 
policies to the people of Europe, whose hun- 
ger for these facts actually exceeds in its 
intensity and scope their hunger for Amer- 


rhe tesk of telling the American story in 
Europe is far less prodigious than might be 
supposed In the first place, on both sides 
of the “curtain,” the little people of Europe 
are yearning for information about, and in- 
spiration from, America. They look to us 
as their last mundane ray of hope They 
attach credibility to what we say and print. 
They devour American books and magazines. 
They crowd into our information libraries 
to read our daily newspapers even though the 
papers reach them 2 months old. They stand 
in line to see our motion pictures, whether 
documentary or commercial films, They 





covet the opportunity to study or visit in 
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a 1 ch 3, One to head up the it 

n ivilies (radio, press, exhibits, Alms, 
lit et cetera) and the other to direct 
the « ural phases of the program (U. S. 
I with UNESCO, student exchanges, 
lecturers abroad, musical and dramatic ren- 
Gitions, English language and other classes 





abroad, etc.). 
2. The field force in each country should 





be expanded to inciude at least an adminis- 
trative information Officer, a librarian, a press 
9% a cultural officer in 


attaché, and perh¢ 
addition to local ¢ 

3. Background stories on American life and 
motives, interpretative articles, and current 
news items where commercial wire services 
do not supply them, should be suppliec 
(translated into the languages of the coun- 
tries receiving them) to the newspapers, 
the radio people, and the leaders in the pub- 
lic opinion of every country. 

4. Competent speakers and constructive 
films should be made available to foreign 
countries seeking them as means of ac- 
qucainting Europeans with the American pic- 
ture and the American program. All coun- 
tries this side of the iron curtain have 
English-speaking clubs or associations of 
Friends of America which are actually 
pleading for services of this type. 

5. Exchanges of students and scholars, pro- 
fes , lecturers, newspaper people, leaders 
in all fields of endeavor, should be enccur- 
aged and facilitated between the United 
States and every country willing to cocperate 
on a reciprocal formula. We found Ameri- 
can-educated men and women holding gov- 
ernment positions in many foreign capitals— 
invariably they were great bastions of friend- 
ship for the American program. 

6. American counselors and advisers should 
be made available to governments requesting 
them to aid with their complicated and con- 
fusing problems of finance, taxation, census 
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taking, weather forecasting, agzricult 
methods and what not. 





7. As a quid pro quo for further Ameri 
aid in Europe, free radio time should b 
vided to A ‘icans for the bro: 
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can still be won with: r 
What would it cost? 1 an- 

nual appropriation for this purpose of €5),- 





000,000. Perhaps it could be done for le 
but it seems foolhardy to skimp on a pr 
gram so ¢ itial to the peace and prosperi 
which we all desire so greatly. After all, 
$50,000,000 is just about one-third the cost 
of constructing a modern battleship under 
prevailing building rates. 

By the expenditure of just two battleships 
spread across the next half dozen years in 
Europe this $300,000,000 spent ins 
to make our economic aid program 

instrument for peace may well m 
unnecess ever again to engage another 
American t in battle action. It should 
be worth the trial. 

If we try and fail, we have spent very little 
in the effort, but if we fail to try we may 
have squandered all we have elsewhere spent 
in vain. Let the Voice of America ring out 
in Eurcpe as the voice of truth and the bugle 
call of hope. Against it the false calls of 
communism can win few converts, and when 

ssive communism ceases to gain ground 
it will start receding very rapidly. The Com- 
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cycle government”— to be effective it must 
keep moving forward rapidly; it loses effi- 
ciency as it decreases its momentum; when 
it slows down it wobbles; when it stops it 
falls. And like a man on a bicycle, it cannot 
back up either gracefully or sately. Positive 
American action in Europe now along the 
lines described can, in my opinion, stop com- 
munism’s advances. 

All that we require is the courage and the 
imagination, now, to establish and imple- 
ment a program of sound information abroad 
which will be comparable in time of peace 
with the unprecedented initiative we Amer- 
icans are always able to display in time of 
war. America should no longer neglect this 
great opportunity awaiting it in Europe to 
finish World War II in such a way that world 
war III will never come to cloud our history 
books, 
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Report on Grass Roots Tour of 
My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith the follow- 

report of a recently completed 

rass roots tour which took me to every 

1e of the 105 towns in my district where 
there is a post office. 

Are people interested in problems 
facing our Government? Would any- 
one show up at the post offices when 
I came there to give me their views? If 
they dia, would they talk -reely about 
their views on national problems, or 
would they be apathetic about the whole 
thing? 

Those questions were all answered in a 
most heartening manner. Told in ad- 
vance that this was not a political or 
speech-making tour, that I wanted to 
meet the people of the district person- 
ally, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
to learn at first hand their problems and 
cet a true cross section of their think- 
ing on matters of national import, the 
people of the Third District came out to 
meet me and demonstrated that this 
area in the heart of America is truly 
sound to the core. 

People are thinking about the mess the 
world is in and the decisive part America 
must play in cleaning up the rubble left 
by two world wars. They are alive to 
the responsibility of the people in a free 
Republic, where the Government is the 
servant of the people, to guide that Gov- 
ernment in its course. 

As might be expected in view of the 
headline role held by foreign affairs 
right now, that was the subject on which 
the most people expressed opinions. 
Many shades of opinion were voiced, but 
generally speaking the feeling was that 
we should do what is necessary, with due 
regard to our own economy, to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, but we 
should have something pretty definite 
as to the actual needs and some accurate 
information on just how much they are 
doing to help themselves. 

“When bigger and better sacks are 
made, Uncle Sam will be holding them,” 
said one lady half humorously, half 
seriously, deprecating the manner in 
which UNRRA and other relief furnished 
by the United States had been handled, 
without proper credit to the givers and 
without careful distribution where need- 
ec. They do not want that to happen 
again. And they want concrete evidence 
that those we help are doing something 
to help themselves. It does not make 
sense, they say, for hungry people to be 
striking and refusing to produce. They 
feel, too, that Uncle Sam should not 
alone assume the burden of feeding the 
world and they ask why other countries, 
such as Canada and Argentina, with sur- 
pluses should not contribute to this re- 
lief. “I’m against building up a global 


WPA and it looks like that is what some 
of our planners are doing,” many said. 
This protest was invariably followed by 
the comment that thousands of our own 
needy people in this country are entitled 
to some semblance of a decent living. 
“We are all for helping the hungry foiks 
abroad, but what about our hungry folks 
right here at home,” they asked. 

There were many expressions about 
the danger of getting down to the bot- 
tom of our own barrel of resources. 
“Suppose we have a wheat crop failure 
next year, and we are due for that, then 
what? Maybe these international plan- 
ners have an answer for that,” said one 
dirt farmer, “but it doesn’t make sense 
to me.” 

In brief. they want no more of the 
blank-check era. They are insisting that 
on any further appropriations for relief 
there must be strings attached whereby 
we are assured that the relief actually 
goes to those in need and not into black 
markets and those who receive this relief 
must definitely know that it comes from 
us. 

The food-saving campaign also was 
talked about a great deal. Speaking of 
one meatless day a week, one man said, 
“I wish someone would guarantee me 1 
day a week that I could have meat.” The 
eggless day got no more approval. Just 
plain saving of food in general, reducing 
the amount that goes into garbage cans 
is what the majority favor. In smaller 
localities, they pointed out that they 
already are very saving, but feel that in 
larger places, especially among apart- 
ment dwellers, there is room for Savings. 

The attitude of Russia in the United 
Nations and the infiltration of Commu- 
nists into many phases of American life 
were of much concern to the good people 
of the Third District, whose loyalty to 
representative government is an out- 
standing characteristic. 

“Russia is like a boy playing corner-lot 
baseball who gets mad if he can’t do all 
the pitching,” said one man whose mem- 
ory went back to the days of playing 
what youngsters used to call work-up, 
push-around, or similar names. 

Many other matters were brought up. 
Among them were bureaucracy and the 
high cost of government, prohibition, 
branch banking, large land holdings, 
World War II bonus payments, national 
old-age pensions and World War I pen- 
sions, minimum-wage law, socialized 
medicine, Taft-Hartley bill, exporting of 
automobiles and farm machinery, com- 
munity-property tax, opposition to the 
return of OPA and rationing, rent con- 
trol, REA activities, Federal aid to 
schools, taxation, the freedom with 
which Russians move about our 
country while the Soviet forbids a Sen- 
ate committee to inspect our own Em- 
bassy in Moscow, Brazil's break with 
Russia, portal-to-portal pay, universal 
and so forth. 

A high light of the tour was the ap- 

earance at some of the points of high- 
school civil government classes, with 
their teachers, who came to ask questions 
about cetails of the working of Congress 
not covered in their textbooks. These 
young people, I am sure, were repre- 
sentative of similar classes in other 


can 
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schools in the district, and it was stimu- 
lating to look into their eager young 
faces and sense their interest in the pro- 
cedure of government. 

As a newspaper publisher it has long 
been noted that when some writers de- 
spaired of the younger generation, peo- 
ple working closely with youth such as 
schoolmen, Boy and Girl Scout leaders, 
and the like, took an opposite view. 
These young people convinced me that 
they are going to hold firm to American- 
ism when they take their places among 
the voters who rule our Government. 

I am grateful to all who took the 
trouble to meet me on this tour and give 
me the benefit of their counsel. They 
gave me just exactly what I was after. 
That was a cross section of public opin- 
ion which would enable me to better rep- 
resent the people of the Third District 
when I go back to Washington to be 
their voice in the free assembly of the 
sovereign people. 





Leadership in Asia Under a New Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
August 5, 1947. This address closed a 
series of lectures given under the general 
subject, The United States in World Af- 
fairs. My theme was Leadership in Asia 
Under a New Japan. Unless our repre- 
sentatives err and unless they are guided 
by old hates and biased objectives 
America is now offered her greatest op- 
portunity in constructively building a 
part of the new world as we dreamed 
during the fighting days of the war when 
we assumed that we knew the objectives 
we were fighting for. We can neglect 
this opportunity and we probably shall. 
That we shall not is the hope I have ex- 
pressed in this address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

World conditions and the nships 
between nations make it impossible, much 
as I should like it, to spend all our time this 
evening on Japan. Japanese-American re- 
lations must fit into American world policy. 


relatis 
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Therefore it is necessary to point out by way 

of premise one or two facts that must be 

kept constantly in mind throughout my dis- 
. J 


cussion. 

First of all, few have noticed that the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, in 
reality, have their origin in what we have 
done in the Far East. 


China was told to put 





her own house in order before she could 
depend upon future aid, and Japan is now 
looked upon as the very center of American 
activity and policy of that ph f the Tru- 
man Doctrine which stands for the support 
of peoples attempti to remain free of 
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economic controls and ical dominations. 
With Congress having re it resolutions 
which call for the admission of Hawall and 
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1 as States, Japan becomes more of a 
Our administration, as 


A 

n ibor than ever 
t mer Japanese Islands of the 
P: 

te 


mak us an actual administrator of 
( which W formerly controlled by 
J in and a close neighbor to nations and 
t les, who, until the imediate present, have 

be cr dered far off 
Our fi treaty with Korea, which was 
c f f tten when the Japanese an- 
nexed that land, seems now, as iar as our 
responsibility there is concerned, to have 
come to life and Korea looms large, 
l nd today, : we have, in 
f t inc pendence and territorial 

i ‘ China 

Our are not going to be easy. They 
) be many times harder than they 
} ( I 1 un! v roperly orient our- 
») the bi > Valu of our various 
d responsibilities in Asia, and, 
\ prejudice and without hate, evalu- 
hor y who ec and who must be our 


f even a semblance of peace is main- 
ern Hemisphere. 
In our new relations with the Philippines, 


the re ing of controls in Indonesia, in In- 
a 1 and Siam—in the continued devel- 
opment in their individual national respon- 
ibility he commonwealth states in the 
Pacific all contribute factors to our policy 

d to our plan In a way, Australia and 
N Zealand are now as close to us as Canada. 

The new India, whether united or divided 


s, has given us an entirely new rela- 
t it ne which will test the ability of 
our diplomatists to evaluate new conditions 
and work in accordance with them, and a 
test of executive understanding and leader- 
ship in carrying on our new responsibilities 
in that part of the world. To the thought- 
less, they seem to be few, but to those who 
know the strivings of the pecple of all Asia 
to the challenge given them by a mere read- 
ing of the political concepts of the West and 
the free intercourse with our missionaries, 
they are many. A reminder of a single event 
will make my point. When William J. Bryan 
was in India, he left this thought, and it 
ver died: No matter, he said, in effect, how 





n¢ 
much you may dislike Britain, never forget 
t you should be forever grateful to her, 
for she gave you the English language, in 
which the concepts of liberty have been 
expressed. 


Great as these factors are though, the 
responsibility for seventy-cdd million Japa- 
nese, functioning uncer a new constitution 


and, 


comes 


sored by us, when the time for 
peace actually introduced to the 
world as an American-directed product, our 
bi and greatest task is, of course, Japan 
her 


Alme 





st a century has passed since Com- 
modore Maithew Perry anchored his tiny 
squadron of small vessels in Tokyo Bay. 
Faced with this impressive display of power, 
the Japanese were forced to accept their first 
modern treaty. This treaty served to open 
Japan to the West and exposed her to west- 
ern idealism, western realism, European and 
American ways. In almost a decade from the 
time of the first treaty students from Japan 
had arrived in America and the tcacher- 
student relationship was begun. In the late 
immer of 1945, again an American, this time 
led the spearhead of the greatest 
rcentration of armed strength the world 
as ever known into Tokyo Bay. From a 
turret of the flagship Missouri flew an Amer- 
ican flag of 31 stars—Commodore Perry's flag 
of an earlier day. On the deck below, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur received the imperial sur- 
render. Japan had been opened for a sec- 
ond time and exposed again to western ideal- 
ism, realism, and practices. It is hoped that 
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this second opening will renew an even firmer 
student-teacher relationship. 

We know now only too well what dire con- 
Sequences sprang from the earlier contact 
Japan fol- 


between our country and Japan. 
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lowed with zeal all she thought represented 
best the strength of the West, our military 
and naval habits. Two or three centuries of 
Shogonate, military single-willism, plus the 
fact that her constitution was set up by a 
revolutionary government, proved to be fac- 
tors so strong that even the new constitu- 
tion and the new leadership cou!d not over- 
come the habits and the thought of the 
past. Perry’s visit was conceived in a mix- 
ture of American self-interest and American 
gocd will, but it was the first link in a chain 
of events that led to the acme of the world’s 
use of force *o combat force at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Eaving emerged from the long slumber of 
centuries of hermit-like seclusion, the Jap- 
anese grasped eageriy at the new material 
techniques of the West. It is inevitable that 
the learner should attempt to imitate his 
tescher and, like so many students, the imi- 
tation was accepted and indulged in without, 
of course, attempting to interpret completely 

hat which was imitated. The Jap: 
learned the West's techniques, learned them 
well, and applied them ruthlessly, testing 
their new-found sirengih in a series of wars 
spaced almost regularly at 10-year intervals. 

Chinese-Japanese War of 1895; the 
Ruscsian-Japanese War of 1905; the World 
War of 1915; the Manchurian Incident of 
1931; and finally in 1941 the Second World 
War. The peoples of the West followed this 
Strange spectacle of growing power in the 
Orient, first with amusement, then with sur- 
prise, then awe, and finally, after the rape 
of Nanking. with either indignation or terror 
and horror. It was a hideously fascinating 
spectacle. From an island base rich in nat- 
ural beauty but wretchedly poor in the sub- 
stance of power and scarcely larger than New 
Mexico, the Japanese reddened the map of 
Asia in ever-widening arcs until at the pin- 
nacle of their military success their empire 
encompassed an area equal to that of conti- 
nental United States. 

This, then, was the end result of a seem- 
ingly insignificant naval visit more than 90 
years ag What can we exvect from the 
“second” opening of Japan, carried cut under 
euch strikingly different circumstances? As 
you know, it required almost 4 years of devas- 
tating war, appalling sacrifices of American 
lives, and an immense united effort to pry 
loose the Japanese from their conquests and 
to force them once again back into the con- 
fines of their homeland. But now the aryro- 
gant alien boot no longer echoes in war-torn 
China. The Japancce Fleet is at the bottom 
of the sea. Flattened beyond recognition are 
many of the great cities of Japan, where the 
abundance of Asia and what she could secure 
from the West had been fashioned into 
deadly instruments of aggression. 

We have won at tremendous cost this sec- 
ond opportunity to “open” Japan. We had 
to pool our courage, our skill, our intclii- 
gence, and our imegination in a common 
undertaking of unbelievable magnitude. Our 
responsibility is not merely to make the vic- 
tory that finally came a vindication of our 
technology, but even more a triumph of a 

yay of life based upon decent ideals, a ful- 
liment of American democracy and its 
dream of human freedom. 

But are we equal to this new task? Can 
we meet the challenge of the second opening 
of Japan, and in a larger sense the challenge 
of the peace, with a trust in the strength of 
the atomic bomb. No; we need something 
more. Will we retain the war-forged spirit- 
ual unity and the determined will to achieve, 
now that the objective is to construct rather 
than to destroy? Can we supply the needed 
leadership to the world when the basic re- 
quirement is no longer guns bu’ mechanisms 
of peace and ideals? Our capacities to wage 
the war were admittedly unsurpassed. Our 
capacities to lead the peace are presently 
undergoing careful scrutiny in many parts of 
the world. Japan must have no cause for 
losing faith in her teacher. 
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Although we share the control of Jap n 
with our allies, the circumstances of the war 
have projected America into a position of 
primary responsibility. Our task bids f¢ 
to challenge all of our capabilities wh , 
can only become successful on a coonera- 
tive basis, and cooperation never succeed 
unless there is a fusion of common ideals 
and common characteristics. Have I thereby 
set the stage for an impossible contincen 
Is there anything in the way of ideals com- 
mon between us and cur former enemy? If 
our answer is to be generated by hate, it wil] 
be definitely “no.” If, though, throu f 
study of history and what has actually taken 
place, without our being against Japan just 
because we are for some other country, we 
can discover many common ideels and as- 
pirations. If it had not been for these com- 
mon ideals and aspirations, the peace, as it 
did come in Japan, would never have cc- 
curred. The atomic bomb, despite the Em- 
perior’s reference to it, and egain admitting 
that it was a coniributing fector, was not 
the basic factor which brought about the 
surrender and with it the completatrust on 
the part of our former enemy that America 
would honor every promise she made. How 
was it brought about that a country and a 
, 








people, who have been credited with 
individually and collectively self-secrificing 
and still having an army of 4,C00,00¢ 





bullet at an enemy, surrendered uncondi- 
tionally and still reaiized that that which 
they were dcing could be done with honor, 
It could not have been from a fear of a call 
for more sacrifice. It must have been from 
trust. And how was it, despite the fact that 
many leaders of our Government justified 
the use of the bomb on the score cf military 
necessity and knew little about what had 
gone on since the very days of Pearl Harbor 
in attempting to bring about a complete sur- 
render where guerrilla warfare could be 
avoided, that armies scattered over almost 
half a globe could be returned without piece- 
meal fighting and disorder. Something must 
have been going on because a people of 
over 70,000,000 could not be converted over- 
night by the destruction of a comparatively 
small city after larger cities had heen de- 
stroyed without affecting their spirit. 

It is because I believe that a future suc- 
cessful building of Japan depends upon cn 
appreciation of the ideals which will go into 
that building that I am going to attempt to 
point out that which can be accomplished 
by reference to that which has already heen 
accomplished. And if the same spirit can 
control the future as it got control of the 
hearis and minds of the Janpancse people in 
the past, we can build hopecully; and, under 
our tutelage, Janan can become a leader of 
Asia in developing national solidarities and 
peaceful international activities to such an 
extent that the rebirth of new Japan will 
affect the lives of the millions and millions 
of other peopies in Asia. 

When I say that, I do not in any sense 
condone one single act which the Japanese 
Government did in bringing about war with 
America. I have, time and time again in 
talking to the Japanese, repeated cne theme, 
and that wes that the government led by 
Matsuoka and Tojo had actually become 
apostate, that these leaders turned their 
backs upon the fundamentals of their great- 
est leaders, and that the acceptance of their 
theories would lead to Japan’s utter de- 
struction. 

You will remember that after Pearl Harbor 
the Japanese Government instituted a 
monthly celebration in honor of the Pearl 
Harbor victory. The idea of apostate leader- 
ship struck me so forcibly that I wrote one 
or two magazine articles and developed the 
first of what became my messages to the 
Japanese people. I pointed out in December 
1941 that never in the world’s history had a 
nation of 70,000,000 people deliberately moved 
to its own destruction to the extent that I 














national suicide I was, of course, 


illed it 
n American and Pear] Harbor outraged me 


even. I think, more than anyone else be- 
ue it seemed proof positive that wicked 
rces in Japan had completely gotten con- 
rol of the finer thinking of the great men 
I used to know. I was so convinced that 
destruction of Japan was certain that 


I started my appeals directly to the Japanese 
people. The OWI institutionalized me and 
ny messages were sent regularly up until 





January 1, 1946. All the time I stressed one 
1eme, an appeal to the Japanese people to 
verthrow their false leaders and to return 
the teachings of Meiji Tenno and his 
c1iates 
As time moved on we were thus in a strong 
sition of being able to explain what was 
meant by unconditional surrender and ulti- 
mately were able to unite the Japanese peo- 
ple in the thought that it was not neces- 
arily the aim of America to destroy their 
asic institutions. We repeated that sur- 
render with honor was attainable if it were 
lived up to in honor, and thus came the 
unheard of surrender and almost universal 
respect for what the Emperor had done 

The convincing of our own people of the 
necessity of avoiding anarchy in Japan was 
not an easy task. I call to mind now one 
radio program I was on in which the great 
man with whom I carried on the discussion 
maintained that anarchy in Japan would be 
welcomed. Calculate if you can the loss of 
life to our boys and the millions more of 
destruction that we would have had to have 
fought through if we had not gotten the 
type of surrender we did. Now my point is 
that that surrender had to be organized and 
was not an implusive thing resulting from 
the destruction of Hiroshima and part of 
Nagasaki. If the Japanese leaders had suc- 
ceeded in convincing their people that Japan 
should fight as the last machine gunner 
fought at Iwo Jima or Okinawa to utter 
destruction, who can figure how long it would 
have taken our soldier boys to have burned 
and blasted out of China and other places 
of Asia all of the Japanese who were there. 

All during the war, both in our own coun- 
try and in Japan, not much was publicly said 
and not much was quoted that went out in 
our psychological warfare. But if what was 
said had not been very effective, why was so 
much attention paid in replying? If the 
Japanese people did not hear what the OWI 
sent out under the name of Senator THomas, 
why did the Japanese radio go to the trouble 
to try to belittle and abuse all that Senator 
THOMAS stood for? At any rate, the results 
did come out as I maintained from the very 
beginning were possible. My and the OWI's 
5-years’ work may be completely marked off 
as having been useless, but the results re- 
main. I have stressed this point because I 
believe that the future success of American 
and Japanese cooperation in bringing sta- 
bility to Asia depends entirely upon our being 
able to appreciate common viewpoints from 
which we can operate and through which 
there will be joint agreement. The sur- 
render is proof that it can be done. 

In the messages to Japan, I took the stand 
that modern Japan was at her very best in 
thought and in action during the days of the 
Meiji era when such men as Admiral Togo 
and General Nogi were the instructors of the 
present Emperor. I knew both Togo and 
Nogi. I Knew their lives and I knew their 
ideals, and I knew what the present Emperor 
had been taught as a boy. I knew also Ad- 
miral Nomora. He, too, had become an in- 
structor of the princes in the peers school. I 
knew his philosophy about the world and 
what the result would be if Japan and Amer- 
ica should fight. I knew that the present 
Emperor and his little brother, Prince Chichi- 
bu, had both been taught that friendship 
with America was of prime importance for 
the success of Japan and that if Japan went 
tc war it would end with the destruction of 
the Japanese prestige in the world. It was 
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because of this knowledge that I had such 
faith in the effectiveness of the two messages 
which some of us urged President Roosevelt 
to send directly to the Emperor before Pearl 
Harbor. I knew these boys could never for- 
ret these teachings To an extent, therefore, 
I knew that my appeal to the Japanese people 
would also bear fruit if any of my words got 
to the Emperor. I know now that they did. 
Have we not in the basic teachings of the 
ip with America 
was drilled into the 
peror as a child 


hecessity ol frien which 





iind of the present Em- 


a key to the position of the 





future Japan in the world? Is there through- 
out all of Asia another nation with the edu- 
cational system which when i properly 


ansed of propaganda, ca) 





1 unite a people a 
Can this not be 

with lasting effect it! 

based upon truth? 


apan was united f evil 
turned to good purposes 
the good purposes are 

That Japan can achieve national solidarity 
we all know and admit Phat she has been 
a good and constructive member of the com- 
munity of nations in the past we also know 
To anyone who wishes to understand the 
schemes of national planning which Russia 
Germany, and Italy later followed. he should 
study the antecedents of those schemes tried 
in the development of Japanese nationalism 
from 1868 down to 1900 rhus we have a 
people who have been schooled and who can 


be united to deal with; a people, too, who 
have been united at times for good quite 
as much as they have been for ill. When 


one realizes the whole history of the develop- 
ment of nationalism all over the world, one 
is not surprised that a people such as the 
Japanese, who consciously were imitating 
others, did at times take more seriously the 
written word and what was being done in 
the world than a people who were not con- 
scious of imitating. Give the Japanese peo- 
ple and Japanese nationalism an honest psy- 
choanalysis and that which has occurred in 
their land can be explained on the basis of 
what had occurred in other lands. Japan’s 
acceptance of the Axis theory of Mussolini 
and Hitler makes the strutting of Matsuoka 
today seem the comic opera stuff it was. But 
Japan's leaders, like Matsuoka, were not the 
only people in the world, although they acted 
the part more ridiculously, who fell for the 
strutting 
Look at the 
the Boxer War 


soldiers’ record in 
Note the respect which Nogi 
and Togo both had for noncombatants in 
the Russian-Japanese War, where General 
Nogi, during the battle of Port Arthur, sac- 
rificed brigade after brigade rather than let 
his fire reach defenseless persons, women and 
children and noncombatants. Then read an 
Italian writer’s thesis written after the First 
World War in defense of horrible warfare 
and translate that into Japanese and have 
it accepted literally by a people who were 
admittedly following, what we know today, 
were false leaders and you have an explana- 
tion of the Japanese change of character and 
what took place at Nanking and other atroc- 
ity centers. The philosophy of warfare took 
a terrific change after the last war. Writers 
began putting forth the ideas of horrible 
warfare, and the more horrible the more 
quickly it was to be over. The sad part about 
that attitude is that when people get an 
idea from someone else and not from their 
own experience and translate that idea into 
their own language and into their own way 
of behaving, horrible warfare becomes beastly 
warfare, and there is much of the last war 
that has to be characterized as low-down, 
beastly warfare. Thus we see that the seeds 
which matured in the destruction of Pearl 
Harbor had their beginnings in the Wester: 
Hemisphere. 

Japan is a nation that definitely wants to 
be led in world affairs. She needs the asso- 
ciation of an honest mind and teacher. The 
Japanese people have never once lost the 
student attitude. I do not mean by that 
that the nation and culture of Japan is de- 


Japanese 
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void of much that is their own, because they 
are not. But I do want to leave with you 
the thought that every act of Japan since 
the arrival of Admiral Perry and the decision 
of the Japanese leaders to take upon them- 
selves Western ways has been an act of fol- 
lowing and not of leadership As long a 
Japan had the leadership of Great Britain 
under the Anglo-Japanese alliance she had a 
constructive leadership. I am not advocat- 
ing an Amefican-Japanese alliance, but the 
war has put us in a position of either being 
good neighbors, of assuming the teacher-stu- 
dent attitude, or of completely withdrawing 
and allowing friendships to be sought in les 
helpful centers, as they were when Japan 
looked to Italy and Germany as friends and 
broke with their former allies, the Br 
and her association with us 

Now, if there is to be the student-teacher 
position plus good neighborline because 
the good-neighbor policy must work east and 
west as well rth and south, we have an 
obligation to perform. If we will d 
part there is no doubt in my mind but th 
Japan will do hers 

It is important that we have clearly in 
mind what it is that the United States pro- 
poses to accomplish in Japan. Our obje 
t secret They have been stated 





tives are not 
l 








clearly and firmly many times They are 
objectives that are entirely in harmony with 
the purposes of the United Nations. The 





were endorsed by all the major Allies at Pots 
Y What we desire is the full demilitari- 
zation of Japan and the removal of obstacles 
which thwart democratic activities in Japa- 
nese society. At the same time we will allow 
the Japanese people opportunity t 
resume a peaceful and respectable place bh 
the world 

I said before that the primary responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of the Allied 
objectives rested with the United State 
that the future of Japan would be determ- 
ined largely by our actions. There is, how- 
ever, also a clear limitation on our respon- 
sibility. We cannot create democracy in 
Japan, for democracy, as General MacArthur 
has said and we all know, “is a thing largely 
of the spirit." General Marshall, echoi: 
ideals of Lee, which he undoubtedly planted 
in his heart as a youth at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, has defined it in a way that 
Jefferson would applaud and at the same 
time realize that his teachings we 
a part of American leadership today as h¢ 
hoped they would be when he wrote that he 
and Adams would yet look down f 
with joy at the fulfillment of 
dream. Marshall's words should be 
to every school boy and girl Ameri 
should be translated and made part of the 
education of each youth in Japan These 
are his words 

“I realize that the word ‘democracy’ is given 
many interpretations To the Ameri 
Government and citizens it has a basic mean- 
ing. We believe that human beings hx 
certain inalienable rights—that is, ri 
which may not be given or taken away 

“They include the right of every individual 
to develop his mind and his soul in the 
of his own choice, free of fear and coerce 
provided only that he does not interfere with 
the rights of others. To us a society is not 
democratic if men who 
of their fellowmen are not free to expr 
their own beliefs with 
fear that they may be snatched away trom 
their home and family. To us a society i 
not free if law-abiding citizens live in f¢ 
of being denied the right to work or deprived 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap; 
ness.” 
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Surely I will be excused for a moment 
diversion to say what I have said so many 
times that the outstandin 1a istic in 
our world leadership in the iW that 
our great generals and admil e 
men first and military geniu ‘ d I 
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ideal of citizen Idiery, I do not Know what 
else it 1 be An almost day-to-day asso- 
ciati h our $ retaries of War and the 
Navy d the war period gave me a re- 
newed ap ciation of the basic idealism 
which underlay their acts. 

Democracy is a way of life a long time in 


legitimate objective and 
accomplish is to 


the building Our 
the m t we can hope to 
nh and permit to grow in Japan those 


t 

conditions under which democracy can 
flourish At the same time, we must remain 
on guard against a revival of forces which, 
just he time ago, were calling for a 
“hundred years war" against us and crash- 
ing planes in mad suicidal dives on our naval 
ve ( l Le make no mistake; militarism 
in Ja 1 i ot a mere surface phenomenon 


involving a few generals and admirals. It is 
tation of imitation of evils 


more a manile 


fourd in the West and the tragedy which 
! ills people who cast off decent ideals to 
follow apostate leadership. 

rhe tk the occupation has fallen into 
three main categories: Demilitarization, po- 
li l O l reorientation, and economic 
rec ct In considering each of these 


it in ritant to remember that the actual 
f nistering the policies has rested 
largely with the Japanese Government, oper- 
ting under the authority and supervision of 


the supreme commander for the allied powers. 

The most tangible result is seen in the 
demobilization of Japanese military power. 
Within a ver short time after the surren- 


der, forces in the homeland were completely 
disbanded and armaments production was 
brought to a hal When the Japanese had 
completed these assignments, they were or- 


dered to dissolve their war and naval min- 


istries. Then came the return of the pioneers 
of Japanese expansion—the 6,600,000 civilians 
and soldiers scattered in outposts throughout 
the Pacific and in Asia. This tremendous job 
of repatriation was completed by the end of 


1946 except for large numbers of Japanese 
prisoners still held by the Russians. Still 
another phase of demilitarization has been 
the war crimes trials. These have been con- 


ducted with justice. In addition to the 
major criminals still undergoing trial in 
Tokyo, scores of other Japanese have been 
made to answer for the flagrant atrocities 
they committed against the help!ess during 


the wat The 
in Japan so that 
know to what depths of 
military descended 

Of course, the complete destruction of 
Japan's current ability to wage war is not 
in itself perpetual insurance against a re- 
vival of military power. In the long run the 
prevention of militarism must depend upon 
the further growth of the democratic idea 
among the Japanese people. It is at this 
point in allied policy that the problem of 
demilitarization merges with the larger ques- 
tions of political and social reorientation and 
economic reconstruction. 

What we should attempt in these fields is 
the establishment of an environment in 
Japan which will predispose the people of 
that country to a peaceful revolution of tre- 
mendous consequence. We should introduce 
in a few years the nonmaterial aspects of 
hundreds of years of western culture—the 
fruits of the Renaissance, political liberal- 
ism, Christian humanism—in short, all those 
ideals and spiritual values which have tem- 
pered the material advance of the west. But, 
in addition to that, the oldest of all Chinese 
learned culture, based as it was upon a deep 
and appreciative study of the Chinese clas- 
sics, should be revitalized and brought to life 
under the auspices of teachers who have ac- 
cepted the theory of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the notion of the processes of 
government which spring from an acceptance 
of the principle of inherent right in the in- 
dividual and above all the great principle 
that governments are instituted not for their 
own perpetuation nor their own good, but 
for the people they represent. 


e trials receive full publicity 
the ordinary people may 
wickedness their 
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To bring about the desired reorientation 
of Japanese society, every phase of Japanese 
life must be affected. The initial targets al- 
ready aimed at are the feudal components 
of the social structure and elements in public 
life which had championed totalitarianism. 
These impediments to freedom had to be up- 
rooted and swept into obscurity before any 
constructive measures could be undertaken. 
Therefore, thousands of persons in govern- 
ment, business, education, and public infor- 
mation were screened. Scores of Japanese 
with militaristic leaning have already been 
excluded from public life. Furthermore, the 
thought-control police—the dreaded Kem- 
pei-tai—have been abolished, and the fanatic 
patriotic societies, such as the Black Dragon, 
have been dissolved. 

State Shintoism, chief perpetrator of the 
imperial divinity concept, has been abol- 
ished. This is not the great revolution which 
many writers have stressed. The Shinto re- 
ligion, even in my day, was a religion without 
a theology, without a hierarchy, and even 
without a system of morals, excepting for the 
influence which those priests who did read 
and who understood the Chinese classics 
might have accepted. Ancestor worship 
alone had little state significance until it was 
pointed out to the Japanese by westerners 
that it was not necessary for the whole na- 
tion to become Christian, as was the plan, 
in order that nationalism might properly be 
accepted, since, thoughtlessly, it had been 
pointed out that nationalism, as a state ideal, 
had developed only in Christian countries. 
The scheme was for the Crown Prince to be- 
come a Christian and that when he suc- 
ceeded to the emperorship the transition 
would be easy. 

At this time it was pointed out that, if 
Shinto were made to stand for the concept 
of the divine right of kings, as evolved in 
the West, Shintoism could become a state 
religion and made into a political concept 
to develop the theory of national patriotism. 
The Mikado cult has ceased to Operate in 
the realm of mysticism. The Emperor, Hiro- 
hito, has been humanized and placed both 
constitutionally and in practice on a level 
comparable with that of King George of 
England. In my day the Mikado cult, as a 
political necessity, had not become so uni- 
versaliy accepted that those few teachers, 
who talked about the development of the 
Japanese Constitution and compared the 
Emperor's political position to that of the 
King of England, were interfered with. I re- 
member one debate in Parliament where this 
was openiy one and, while the member of 
Parliament was chided because he was re- 
minded of the fact that the constitution 
carried the provision of the inviolability of 
the Emperor, it did not seem then arch- 
treason to discu: 3 the point. 

While the effect of these preliminaries 
were spreading through Japan, the Japa- 
nese Government was pushed into a series 
of actions designed to establish a basis for 
genuine democracy. Restrictions on politi- 
cal, civil, and religious liberty came to an 
end and thousands of political prisoners— 
potential leaders of a new Japan—were re- 
leased. The notoriously brutal Japanese po- 
lice received a reschooling in practices of 
common decency and courtesy. New text- 
books in geography, history, and morals cast 
Japan in an entirely different light for 
the pupils of the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The press, the radio, and the screen all 
experienced a new freedom. They ceased to 
be the mouthpiece of officialdom and their 
liberty was limited only for the interest of 
Allied objectives. 

One of the most far-reaching changes 
concerned the women of Japan whose posi- 
tion in society had long been backward. 
They were granted legal equality. This 
change cannot be marked off as a purely 
theoretical one as some critics have sought 
to do. That the women will exercise their 





new rights is indicated by the first election 
after the establishment of the occupation, 
They constituted 67 percent of all voters, 
They elected 28 of their sex to the house of 
representatives. One of my own students, 
who wrote his masters’ thesis in the middle 
twenties on the subject the Introduction of 
Women's Suffrage in Japan, became one of 
the leaders in this movement. 

My point in mentioning this is to show 
that there are thousands in great movements 
in Japan who are prepared to assume leader- 
ship in many fields in bringing about Japan's 
great social and political changes. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan is well represented in 
these fields. 

The trends toward political, economic, and 
social democracy set in motion by General 
MacArthur's directives culminated. in the 
new constitution promulgated on November 
3, 1946. Much ill-informed criticism has 
been directed at this constitution. There 
are those who say that the document is alien 
to the Japanese character, that in allowing 
it to be promulgated General MacArthur has 
provided the shell of democracy without the 
substance. The fact remains, however, that 
the dccument is one of the most democratic 
fundamental laws ever devised. It conforms 
in every respect to the most advance concepts 
of the political, economic, and social respon- 
sibilities of government. That it is un-Jap- 
anese does not destroy its basic purpose. 
Almost everything that we attempt in Japan 
at this time might be labeled un-Japanese 
since we are attempting to reform and re- 
direct Jepanism, not to preserve it intact. 
MacArthur, himself, has clearly stated that 
the constitution, however liberal, does not 
of itself create democracy. However, what it 
does do, is to provide the legal structure with- 
in which democracy can develop. That is all 
that any constitution could do. That is all 
that we intend to do. The process of giving 
substance to a fundamental sccial concept is 
something which can be undertaken only by 
the people who live under it. The task is a 
timeless one and we shall not know soon with 
what degree of success the Japanese will dis- 
charge it. Knowing the Japanese and know- 
ing that the seeds of democratic thought are 
already there, Iam convinced that democracy 
has taken genuine root in Japan and that it 
will endure. All are impressed by the recent 
Japanese elections. A preponderance of mod- 
erate candidates was elected, and the national 
government is now headed by a Socialist, who 
is a Christian, Tetsu Katayama, whose views 
follow those of the British labor party. His 
cabinet is of a coalition type and it contains 
a considerable conservative element. 

The poiitical and social progress of Japan 
during the 2 years of the occupation has been 
very impressive. In the long run, however, it 
is likely that the final test of our policies will 
take place in the economic field. If we fail 
there, democracy will not stand in Japan. 
Let us not forget that the advance of totali- 
tarianism in Europe was built largely on the 
promise to end the economic chaos into 
which the various nations had fallen. 

The great family trusts—the so-called Zai- 
batsu—have been dissolved and large itand- 
holdings have been divided. Responsible 
trade unions have been encouraged. The 
motive behind these measures is to break 
up excessive concentration of wealth in im- 
poverished Japan and to diversify economic 
power and responsibility. 

There are some problems of the Japanese 
economy that are beyond the control of the 
Japanese themselves. Consider for a mo- 
ment that the arable land in Japan now 
available to feed a population of between 
seventy and eighty million people is equal 
to slightly more than one-half the farm 
acreage of the State of Illinois. We have 
got to face the fact that Japan does not and 
cannot produce sufficient food. The pros- 
pects for any significant increase in agricul- 
tural production in the foreseeable future are 
exceedingly remote. As a matter of fact, in 




















the absence of large imports of fertilizers 
there is more likely to be a drop in output. 
Then remember that Japan's major cities 
were destroyed Familiar as the Japanese 
are to overnight destruction, such as the 
Tokyo earthquake and fire of '23, the Osaka 
and Aomori fires, and the volcanic eruptions, 
vet the destruction of her cities on a scale 
creater and more extensive than the destruc- 
tion in any country in Europe makes it too 
much for us to expect them not to have 
greater economic consequences. 

It is clear that Japan’s sole hope of main- 
taining even a tolerable standard of living 
depends upon the redevelopment of peaceful 
foreign trade. Until this can be done, the 
United States must advance essential food 
supplies. It is hardly necessary to stress that 
if widespread starvation takes place in Japan, 
not only would our democratic objectives be 
defeated, but the security of the occupation 
itself would be placed in costly jeopardy. 
The Japanese authorities have been prodded 
into developing the most equitable distribu- 
tion of food supplies. Beyond this the re- 
sponsibility rests with the people of the 


United States and with their Congress to 
make available basic assistance until eco- 
nomic recovery reaches the point where 


Japan is once again self-sustaining. 

At present three factors hamper Japan's 
recovery: The economic break-down and ex- 
haustion within Japan; the failure of the 
Allies to settle finally the reparations prob- 
lem; and the barriers to free Japanese trade 
in the world markets. In each of these in- 
stances, only initial corrective measures have 
been taken. 

Regardless of what the Japanese themselves 
do, however, we must recognize that ulti- 
mately the tempo of Japanese recovery is 
intricately related to Allied policy on the 
question of reparations and foreign trade. 
The principle of compensating the victims of 
Japanese aggression with a part of Japan’s 
productive capacity is recognized by all the 
Allied powers. But it is imperative that the 
Japanese be advised as quickly as possible 
on the precise terms of the reparations set- 
tlement. Until this is done they cannot go 
forward with their recovery plans. In the 
case of foreign trade, the Japanese will be 
permitted some private trading after Au- 
gust 15. But this is only a partial solution. 
Japan must be able to purchase essential 
nonstrategic raw materials freely abroad, 
and to sell finished products in the world 
markets. This may run counter to the views 
of some selfish interest in the Allied na- 
tions, but the alternatives are a continuous 
drain upon the taxpayers of the United States 
or mass starvation in Japan. These are the 
inescapable realities of the situation. 

But regardless of the distress caused by 
bad economic conditions, Japan must be 
guided from that most fatal of all premises— 
that to feed the people must come first, so- 
cial and political reforms after. That is the 
fallacy to which Italy has sunk with such 
fatal results to the good, well-being of that 
great people. My plea is that political, so- 
cial, and economic upbuilding go hand in 
hand, for they are related. 

The destruction of Japan was so com- 
plete, her defeat so colossal, and her govern- 
mental changes so revolutionary that there 
is no other way out for Japan, excepting to 
attempt to be a good student and a good 
neighbor. Common sense, therefore, is the 
only guide which Japan need follow. But 
pure common sense will not see us through 
in our end of what must be a bargain. We 
have got to appreciate.our student. No 
teacher is successful if he has no sympathy 
for, appreciation and comprehension of his 
student. To know Japan, therefore, to un- 
derstand her basic ideals, to appreciate both 
the good and the bad of her characteristics 
becomes our prime essential. We must cease 
to be satisfied with following a policy of 
rather ill-trained unsympathetic experts, 
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Economically Japan has always been de- 


pendent upon our trade; more than ever 
that will be the case The invention of 
nylon and its universal acceptance by the 


ladies of the world may bring an economic 
repercussion upon the Japanese silk industry 


from which it cannot recover. Nylon and 
war have both got to be overcome But 
Japan's success econon is more certain 
than ‘it has ever been if she can remain 
free from the destructive burdens of a ter- 
rible taxation which was necessary to main- 
tain her unnatural armaments. Thus Japan 


economically faces the new world with skill! 
abundance of labor, organizational ability 
a knowledge of knowing how to work to- 
gether, and a craftsmanship unexcelled 
Given these factors plus a halfway decs 
market she will succeed. That she will have 
that market depends upon us. We will have 
to do some adjusting there. Japan's skill 
in meeting the demands of consumers in 
almost any line was, you remember, so much 
a factor before the war that those who judged 
war entirely on the basis of economic com- 
petition felt that she and her selling abil- 
ities must be destroyed. Thus if we become 
her sponsor and her economic ally in rais- 
ing her own standard of living and help her 
to get her goods into the markets of the 
world she will become a profitable ally, not 
only to us but to the whole world. 

Socially Japan must of necessity work for 
the raising of standards in the rest of Asia 
or she, like ourselves, will be overcome by 
lower standards, if the thesis that poverty 
anywhere affects the living standards every- 
where is true. If we have learned so well 
that war anywhere is the concern of all 
everywhere, then Japan can join enthusiasti- 
cally with us in attempting to arrange her 
economy so that her standards may con- 
tribute to the betterment of the standards 
throughout the world, 

The Japanese money system is, of course 
completely destroyed. But we have there a 
people who have been used to a stable cur- 
rency and that can be assured them again 
by association with us. Her yen should be 
pinned to our dollar 

Politically we need not fear a return to 
any philosophy at all which is distasteful 
to our American democratic ideals if we will 
but give the Japanese people a chance again 
to read and study about Washington and 
Lincoln and such other American leaders as 
every Japanese schoolboy studied during 
the development of the Japanese school sys- 
tem. The war was carried on by leaders who 
were as false to the Japanese traditions as 
they were accepted by the majority of the 
Japanese people a generation and a half 
ago, as they were false to world thought. 
Japan can again be brought into the sister- 
hood of nations with the Rising Sun 4s a 
token of a restoration of an old aspiring, an 
old striving, crushed by the rise in the world 
of a false doctrine of the notion of a single 
will in a state under the leadership of dis- 
honest, ill-trained, overambitious Hitlers, 
Mussolinis, Matsuokas, and Tojos. 

Under the old theory, the Emperor owned 
all of the land and all of the people and was 
father of all. These concepts are taken from 
the theories put into the Chinese characters. 
The people in a paternal sense were never 
forgotten. They had no rights, but they 
needed no rights because the Emperor was 
all benevolent. That was theory. We have 
today in Japan a constitution based upon our 
own American notion that governments exist 
for the benefit of the people, that govern- 
ments themselves have no rights but that the 
rights belong to the people, that the prop- 
erty is the property of the people and the 
goverrments only use the property for the 
people’s benefit and for public use. The 
Emperor in this picture is a guardian, there- 
fore, of the people’s property and the peo- 
ple’s well-being. That, too, is theory. It is 
the key to American-Japanese cooperation. 
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Leadership in Japan, no doubt, will come 
from the people inspired by these ideals and 
the Emperor will be an interpreter of the 
people's aspirations. Think that through as 
you consider the whole of Asia and see if 
is an exagger n to say that the making « 
new Asia will undoubtedly come unde 
Japanese leadership The culmination 
the American revolution is not yet 
but it is surely on the way. 
This is what I said in 1943 


complete 


‘The after-wa 


world will be a world with the center « 
interest shifted away from the Wester: 
Hemisphe to the east 


} Asia, like Europe 
allied with distant powers and divided wi 
in. Yet, the preponderance of Asiatic popu- 


a 
gravity t 


il- 





lations will throw the center 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Since the begi 
ning of time, Asia has been a world problem 
Now it is the world problem. The conflict 
in which the four major Allies—Russia 
China, the United States, and Great Britain 
are fighting are Asiatic conflicts. But lon 
after Asia will have ceased to be a theat« 
of military operations it will be predominant 
for the three greatest social, political, a: 
economic revolutions—the Chinese, the I 
dian, and the Russian—are essentially Asiati 

“Our fundamental concepts of democrac’ 
and our religious and political recognition ot 
the dignity of the individual and his inherent 
rignts are necessary to the solving not onl\ 
of Europe's problems but also of Asia's. Our 
belief in the rights of revolution gives u 
confidence in the face of change With 
faith, then, in our idealism, the world will 
go forward as it follows American leadership.’ 

If my prediction is true, the place for 
Japan in the fulfillment of the prophecy 
plainly seen when we catch the spirit of hei 
new constitution. Our whole success de- 
pends upon our being able to keep the 
thought of the leadership in Japan in har 
mony with what we said in our psychological! 
warfare and to build the future Japan upon 
what we told the Japanese was their own 
ideals as taught them during the best part 
of the Meiji era. 





Racial Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the REcorp an editorial! 
entitled ““Remedy Worse Than Disease, 
which appeared in the Raleigh News and 
Observer under date of November 2, 1947 
This editorial was written by Hon. Jose- 
phus Daniels, who was Secretary of the 
Navy for 8 years during President Wood- 
row Wilson’s administration, and who 
completed 8 years of service as Ambas- 
sador to Mexico in 1941. 

Mr. Daniels has been active in promot- 
ing good race relationship throughout his 
long and eventful public career, and in 
this editoria! he discusses calmly and 
dispassionately the report of the Civil 
Rights Committee. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an- 
other editorial, entitled “Aycock Char- 
tered the Way,” from the same news- 
paper, be inserted immediately following 
the first editorial. 

Gov. Charles B. Aycock led the edu- 
cational movement in North Carolina 
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in the beginning of this century, and it 
has resulted in providing a splendid sys- 
tem of public schools in our State, in 
which the white and Negro teachers re- 
ceive the same compensation when hold- 
ing the same certificates and having the 
same number of years’ experience. The 
viewpoint expressed in this address by 
Governor Aycock in 1901, while he was 
Governor of the State, is the basis upon 
which our State has proceeded, and is 
the only basis upon which peaceful and 
harmonious relationship can be main- 
tained throughout the South and the 
Nation. 

The report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee betrays a woeful lack of under- 
standing of the real conditions which 
exist in this country. Some of its rec- 
ommendations are good, but others fail 
utterly in offering any solution of the 
race problem. To adopt the views of this 
committee throughout would result in 
chaos, rather than in orderly and peace- 
ful conditions, and would hinder the 
great progress which is now being made 
in a fair and just determination of the 
race problem to the good of all con- 
cerned, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer 
of November 2, 1947] 
REMEDY WORSE THAN DISEASE 

In November, 1946, President Truman ap- 
pointed a committee, with Charles E. Wilson 
as chairman, known as the President's Com- 


mittee on. Civil Rights. The service ex- 
pected of this Committee was thus stated 
in the official statement from the White 
House 

“The committee is authorized on behalf 


of the President to inquire into and to de- 
termine whether and in what respect current 
law-enforcement measures and the authority 
and means possessed by Federal, State, and 
local governments may be strengthened and 
improved to safeguard the civil rights of 
the people.” 

Last week the committee made public its 
report in a 178 page pamphlet. A digest of 
report appeared in Thursday’s News 
and Observer and other papers. A careful 
reading of the exhaustive report, accom- 
panied by charts, discloses that substantiaily 
the recommendations of the committee may 
be summed up in these 14 points: 

1. That the 48 sovereign States should be 
abolished or reduced to the status of the 
type of provinces, most civil rights questions 
to be administered by Federal appointive 
boards with powers equal to those of the 
State or the judiciary. 

2. That no individual or firm be permitted 
to give employment to any person unless ap- 
proved by a board with the power to kill or 
make alive under a so-called Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act. 

3. That majorities have no rights equal 
to those of minorities. 

4. That whereas in State enforcement of 
law as to Civil rights there are so many mis- 
carriages of justice that this function of 
government as to minorities be transferred 
to Washington, 

5. That there shall be no segregation in 
schools, colleges, churches or elsewhere. 

6. That suffrage and election laws be ex- 
clusively enacted and enforced by the Federal 
Government unless the States agree to be the 
puppets of legislation giving sovereign power 
to boards or commissions appointed by the 
Federal Government. 


this 


7. That no funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury, collected from all the States, can be 
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employed for education, health, or the public 
welfare in any State where segregation is 
practiced in schools or hospitals and aid to 
the poor or in transportation. 

8. That a Federal board shall enforce com- 
pliance with the policies of nondiscrimina- 
tion and a permanent commission to insure 


civil rights and make the FBI a sort of 
gestapo. 
9. That Federal control of housing and 


renting be adopted. 

10. That in the armed forces all races shall 
bivouac together and end all segregation. 

11. That the requirements for voting be 
prescribed by the Federal Government be- 
ginning with a congressional act to forbid 
poll-tax payment as a voting prerequisite. 

12. That Congress enact an antilynch law. 

13. That steps be taken to have a rehearing 
and change of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on civil rights cases in 1883 and the 
substitution of the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Harlan. 

14. That the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, beginning with its decision in Plessy 
v. Ferguson, in 1896, which held that segre- 
gation was not discriminatory be overturned. 

In long and elaborate arguments and cita- 
tion of history, the committee seeks to jus- 
tify these 14 radical steps that would make 
of the Federal Government the sort of gov- 
ernment that Alexander Hamilton desired, 
minus the king he preferred, to the sort of 
government Washington, Jefferson, and Mad- 
ison set upb—one that has been an indissoluble 
Federal Government with fixed and limited 
power, with sovereign indestructible States 
functioning in all fields not assigned to the 
central government. 

The committee has gone far afield from the 
instructions given by President Truman in 
creating the committee, and discussed what 
should be done with reference to communism 
and other issues that are not directly related 
to civil rights. 

The long report contains little or no refer- 
ence to the duties imposed on the State or 
local governments or the many conspicuous 
actions of officials in the Southern States to 
uphold all the laws and secure the civil and 
other rights of Negroes in the South. But 
there runs like a thread through the entire 
voluminous report an emphasis and denunci- 
ation of the cases where the States have 
failed in their duties. Stress is laid on fail- 
ures in certain Southern States to punish 
men guilty of lynchings. The report of con- 
demnation of these failures is not more severe 
than were contained in the press and by 
officials in those States stained by the failure 
to convict lynchers. While magnifying and 
denouncing—and properly—lynching there is 
no word of condemnation of those guilty 
of the rapes for which the crime has most 
frequently been resorted to, or the indigna- 
tion felt by most southern people who are 
portrayed as guilty of prejudice against the 
Negro. A Russian reading the horrible recital 
of lynchings—and condemnation cannot be 
too severe—would feel justified in the slan- 
derous statements some of their spokesmen 
have broadcast about American wrongs to 
minority groups. The report does not indi- 
cate that this most heinous crime that 
shamed the States where they occurred have 
greatly decreased and that public opinion in 
the South is as strong in condemnation of 
lynching as the members of this committee. 
They write as if the crime would cease in- 
stanter if the Federal Government had sole 
authority. 

The authors of this report seem to be ob- 
sessed by the need of turning over the pro- 
tection of civil rights to Federal boards and 
commissions and other officials. The history 
of the enforcement of laws by the Federal 
authorities does not justify the belief that 
they are sacrosanct and there would be no 
miscarriages of justice by turning over all 
prosecution to Federal officials. They are 
human and their record of convicting vio- 





lators of the law does not justify such su- 
preme faith that all would be well if they 
were given the exclusive power proposed by 
the report. To be sure, it is nowhere said in 
words that States are to be relegated to the 
scrap heap and the Federal officials given 
exclusive power, but there is no escape from 
that conclusion after reading the various 
indictments and recommendations. 

The worst lawbreakers in America today 
are the magnates who head the trusts which 
violate the antitrust law. It is the duty of 
the Federal Government to protect the 
dGespoiled people by enforcing that law. 
They have plenty of lawyers and plenty of 
money, but what is the record of convic- 
tion and punishment? Not only have vio- 
lators of the law not been jailed but there 
have been few convictions and in these 
cases the penalties have been little more 
than a slap on the wrist. With that rec- 
ord, and the failure to convict the profiteers 
who robbed Uncle Sam in war contracts, 
who can believe that all would be well by 
turning over the civil rights prosecution to 
the Federal authorities—particularly since 
the coOmmitee recommends permanent 
boards—“all boards,” said Woodrow Wilson, 
“are long, wocden, and narrow.” 

There is much in the report of injustices 
that should be righted. Injustice to any 
man—particularly the weak—is a disgrace 
and stigma on our country. Denial of the 
right to vote for nonpayment of poll tax is 
indefensible, but that has been ended in 
most States and is on the way out. Lack 
of equal educational facilities is indefensi- 
ble, even though in the South any lack is 
being remedied. The authors recognize the 
situation in the South with a larger num- 
ber of children than in other parts of the 
country and they state that Mississippi 
spends 3.41 percent of its income for educa- 
tion while New York only spends 2.61 per- 
cent. Even so, “this means $400 per class- 
room unit in Mississippi and $4,100 in New 
York. Negro and white school children, both 
suffer because of the South’s basic inability 
to match the level of educational opportu- 
nity provided in other sections of the Na- 
tion.” 

After that fair statement, what does the 
committee suggest? A majority advocate 
denying any Federal aid sorely needed in 
the South unless the Southern States are 
compelled to send white and Negro chil- 
dren to the same school—a proposal which 
the members know is equivalent to a denial 
of needed assistance for the children of 
both races. The report states that all the 
members did not concur in advocating the 
Big Stick of saying to the South: “End seg- 
regation or we will urge starving your 
schools.” No man who understands the 
situation, and would have better schools for 
both races, would advocate the policy rec- 
ommended by a majority of the committee. 
The report should have printed the names 
of the members who did not favor giving aid 
to schools in States whose constitutions 
compel separate schools for the races. 

The proposal to deny Federal funds for 
education if there is segregation in the 
schools is equivalent to making an offer with 
one hand and denying it with the other. If 
in the Southern States, where there is a 
large Negro population, the tender of Fed- 
eral aid for schools is accompanied by a de- 
mand for mixed schools, every man who 
knows southern sentiment knows the tender 
of the money thus conditioned would not be 
accepted. The proposal is a “promise to the 
ear” to be “broken to the hope.” 

The people of the South are aware of their 
shortcomings. They have not always done 
as well by the Negro as they should, but that 
is not sectional. There has been no worse 
race riot in the country than in Detroit, 
but, though southern failures and wrongs 
are paramounted there is no allusion to such 
scenes as occurred in Detroit or to the segre- 




















: of the Negro in Harlem and lack of 
ming him above the Potomac. 
no reason to doubt the good inten- 
of the members of the committee, but 
f the report breathe ignorance of 
against the South. It is al- 
that the South has race prejudices and 
its segregation laws are proof of preju- 
The South is no more free from it— 
be not so much so—as the people in New 
who segregate the Negroes in Harlem 
uldn’t let a Negro family live on Fifth 
ue or enter Groton or its other like 
ls. Prejudice, injustice, lack of con- 
ion for the Negroes who have come far 

1 slavery is indefensible. They should he 

d with justice, paid well for good work, 

ied educational advantages, given fair 

; in courts, guaranteed the right to vote 
en they possess the required qualifications, 

given friendship and help. Most folks 
the South give these things more and more. 

Necroes in the South are advancing, own- 
more homes and getting better wages as 
are in other parts of the country. These 
ter conditions, with good will and friend- 

», should grow and be reciprocal. They 
nnot be advanced by such exaggerated and 

udiced statements as abound in this re- 

t or by turning over all protection of rights 
1 Federal bureaucracy. 
With no doubt of the good intentions of 
» members of the committee and approval 
1e good portions and the information the 
I rt contains, the carrying out of the rec- 
mendations would not abate any of the 
uations which the members wish to act 
ipon. It might aggravate them. 

The remedy proposed would prove worse 
than the disease, a disease that needs heal- 
ing rather than the proposed surgeon's knife. 
It is not certain that a well-meaning com- 

tee has not dug up more snakes than can 

» killed. 
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From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of November 4, 1947] 
AYCOCK CHARTED THE WAY 


In declining to agree with the report of 
President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights as to the end of segregation as prac- 
ticed in the South, the people of this and 
other Southern States are actuated by no 
feeling that militates against opening doors 
to education and advancement of the Negro 
than those misguided friends who, while 

eregating him in the North, demand that 
the South shall depart from separate schools 
and separate churches and separation in pub- 
lic assemblies. 

The South today is guided by the wise 
counsel of Gov. Charles B. Aycock as set forth 
in 1901 in an address to the Negroes of North 
Carolina at the Negro State Fair in Raleigh. 
Governor Aycock said: 

“What you wish, what you need, more than 
recognition by the President or other people 
in authority, is the establishment among 
yourselves of a society founded upon culture, 
intelligence, and virtue, and in no wise de- 
pendent upon those of a different race. * * * 

No thoughtful, conservative, and upright 
southerner has for your race aught but the 
kindest feelings, and we are all willing and 
anxious to see you grow into the highest 
citizenship of which you are capable, and we 
are willing to give our energies and best 
thought to aid you in the great work neceés- 
Sary to make you what you are capable of, 
and to assist you in that elevation of char- 
acter and of virtue which tends to the 
strengthening of the State. But to do this 
it is absolutely necessary that each race 
should remain distinct, and have a society 
of its own. Inside of your own race you can 
grow as large and broad and high as God 
permits, with the aid, sympathy, and the en- 
couragement of your white neighbors. If you 
can equal the white race in achievement, in 
scholarship, in literature, in art, in industry, 
in commerce, you will find no generous- 
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minded white man who will stand in your 
way; but all of them in the South will insist 
that you shall accomplish this high end with- 
Out social intermingling And this is well 
for you; it is well for us; it is mecessary for 
the peace of our section; it is essential to the 
education of your children that you shall 
accomplish this high end upon this point 

Nobody has compressed so much wisdom 
into a statement that should 
course of members of both races as is found 
in the address of Governor Aycock to the 
Negroes of this State. It is to be regretted 
that the members of the President's Civil 
Rights Committee did not have access to this 
address so they could have incorporated it 
with approval in their report. 


govern the 





The Impact of the Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Cosmos Club of Washington, D. C., an 
organization of distinguished scientific 
and professional men, celebrated its 
sixty-ninth birthday anniversary on the 
evening of November 17, when it was my 
privilege to have the opportunity of 
speaking on the impact of the Marshall 
plan. ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my remarks may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue IMPACT OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 

Once again the people of the United States 
must come to grips with destiny, while peace 
and progress under freedom hang in the bal- 
ance. Until the First World War was fought, 
our decisions directly affected only those who 
lived within the borders of our own country 
Now our decisions affect not only ourselves, 
but the people of the whole world. 

We cannot separate ourselves in this hour 
of decision from the rest of mankind. It 
must be understocd why this is so before 
any intelligent judgment can be reached 
upon either the necessity or the impact of 
the Marshall plan. 


SCIENCE HAS DESTROYED ISOLATION 


Let me begin, therefore, by asserting that 
we ourselves by our own achievements have 
destroyed the isolation which once was the 
protection of the United States from the 
errors and tyrannies of other lands. By the 
use which we have made of our own freedom, 
by the manner in which we have released 
the individual energies of the millions who 
make up our population, we here in the 
United States have wrought most of the 
scientific advances which have almost abol- 
ished time and distance and which have 
made the world so small that no part of it 
is separated by more than a few hours from 
any other part. 

Modern means of communication and 
transportation are essentially the achieve- 
ments of the free people of the United 
States. In a very real sense we have made 
the world what it is today, and we cannot 
act as though the tremendous scientific and 
technological progress of the last 50 years 
is nonexistent. 


UNPARALLELED DEVASTATION 


This, however, ia not the only sense in 
which we ourselves have been the authors 
of the problem we must solve. It is too easy 
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that we made to 
n that must now be re- 


to forget the contribution 
the world devastat 


paired if freedom is to be preserved. Hitler 
prostituted science and techn y to achieve 
a total War To his side he drew othe 






totalitarian power who carried on the war 
With the deliberate purpose of destroying 
everything in their path so that subjugated 
peoples uld be e economica as well 
as politically dependent on e 1 rbi- 
trary rulers of the world When were 
drawn into the war we finished the b of 





physical destruction. We laid low not only 
the productive facil 
tions, but the produ 
of those areas of friendly nations which were 
occupied by the enemy By our military 
power we destroyed the physical capacity of 
the people of the devastated areas to support 
themseives 

More than that, we destroyed or 
government, by which alone people « 
maintain order and create the condi n 
under which they may support 
Upon the conquered 


p 









themselves 
peoples we h > im- 
sed what is to them an alien military gov- 








ernment We knew from all the ritten 
history of man that government by force 
cannot successfully be imposed upon any 
people. Men were endowed with freedom by 
their Creator. No earthly power can take that 
freedom away. It is our task now to re- 


verse the program of Hitler We must re- 
pair the devastation of war in order that 
people everywhere may h d may 
be dependent upon themselves both eco- 
nomically and politically 

The military victory which cost us the 
lives of 300.000 young men, and the broken 
bodies of hundreds of thousands of others 
who will never be restored to health, result- 
ed in destruction such as was never before 
wrought on this earth. The science and 
technology which we, like our enemies, also 
used made World War II the most appalling 
conflict from which mankind ever suffered 
The issue before us now is whether we can 
walk away from that destruction with any 
hope of realizing the objectives for which 
the war was fought—the objectives of human 
progress for which this Nation was founded 





ve liberty a 


RESTORE EUROPEAN CAPACITY OF SELF-SUPPORT 
The Marshall plan is a proposal to help 


the people of Europr to restore the devasta- 


tion of war and thereby make themselves 
once again self-supporting. Th 

has three general aspects which can 
separated one from another. It h 


manitarian aspect which 
cans almost without exception. It al 
an economic aspect and a political } 3 
both of which are intimately related to the 
scientific and technological l 
which we utilized so successfully in fichting 
the war, and both of which are also intimate- 
ly related to the ideals of human freedom, 
to attain which we waged the waz 

If our contributions should be confined to 
the relief of human suffering 








if Lould 
neglect the oblication to help to rec truct 
a world in which both the economic system 
and the political system shall be fr then 


our humanitarian doles will be wasted, and 
all the sacrifices of blood and tr: ure made 
during the fighting will have been 

There are those who have cynically re- 
ferred to the Marshall plan as “operation rat- 
hole.” I undertake to say that if those 
cynics should have their way, the crass term 
they have invented would have to be ap- 
plied to the entire American effort in the 
fighting war, because nothing would then be 
saved from the ruin. 

The task before us is no easy one. It in- 
volves great risks—risks of inflation and risks 
of great drafts upon the commodities essen- 
tial to our own future. The alternative is so 
dreadful that we must assume the risk if we 
have any determination to perpetuate the 
American ideals of living which have been 
cherished on this continent from the begin- 
ning. Our choice now lies between going 
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Private capital did not and would 
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( mal Tr y. What we some- 
lt ‘alize is that the instrumental- 
i id devices which are nex iry in the 
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be 1 ized. Reconstruction of the areas and 
the } 1 facilities destroyed in total 
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1 p e enterprise. So the restora- 
tion of a sound economy in Europe, requiring 
it « investment of huge sums for which 
t ; no private source, must necessarily 
be ( rnment ac y. The preservation 
n fr economy requires that while recog- 
! * this tact we recognize also the neces- 
sity of keeping always in mind the desirabil- 


ity of so organizing the program as to pre- 
serve individual economic opportunity. 
MARSHALL 


PLAN INVOLVES 


DOLLARS 


COMMODITIES, NOT 
And what about our capacity to make the 
farshall plan effective? 

First, let me that we are not dealing 
so much in a& we are in commodities. 
We talk of dollars, and the 16 European gov- 
ernments which assembled in Paris talked 
of dollars, only because the dollar is the 
one currency of the world that has a value 
recognized everywhere. It has that value 
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llars as 


because we alone of all the nations which 
participated in the war have come through 
the conflict with our productive capacity un=- 
Indeed, it has been expanded. 


impaired. 








Let us consider food, the first essential of 



























the Marshall plan, whether we look at it 
from its humanitarian, economic, or political 
point of view The people of the United 
Ss were not badly off with respect to the 
1} n of food in the 5 years, 1935--39. 
I i, we were better off than m of the 
( r f le of the world. We were eating 
125 pounds of meat per capita, mo! 1 37 
} 235 
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RELIEF ALONE NOT SUFFICIENT 
If 1 > we should send food abro 
hum n purp it is oby 
we would then be treating the sympi 
n the disease, with no prosp tha 1¢ 
deznand for food doles would come to an 
carly end The strain upon our own re- 
sour. can be m« effectively and specdily 


>) ht to an end by 
ns tor re food production there 
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helping the Euro- 
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if by our 


1 our own supplies of food 


the Europeans 





to ob- 
, the other farm machinery, 
I I hat will enable them to 
produce again their own supplies 





hough the United States has been and 
is now an importer of nitrogen fertilizer, and 
although our consumptiron is increasing, 
there is good reason to believe that we can 
expand our domestic production. Certainly 
we are well supplied with phosphate rock, 
and though we have been importing 








our production and other estimated reserves 
are such as to make it certain that the Mar- 


shall plan offers no threat to our future on 
this score, particularly if we adopt a domestic 
policy designed to eliminate all possibility of 
priva tices on the domestic 





> restrictive pract 
preduction of fertilizer. 

What is true of food is likewise true of other 
commodities that are in short supply. The 
domestic demand here at home for steel ex- 
ceeds all previous perience, because we 
have had full employment since shortly after 
the termination of the war. And demand 
for all products has consequently increased, 
so that even though production has been 
expanded in most lines we have a relative 
shortage that operates to increase prices. 
In order to build a pipe line for oil from the 
lush fields of the Middle East to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, we have authorized 
the export of a large quantity of steel, which 
could be very well used here at home. That 
steel will contribute to increasing the Euro- 
pean supply of petroleum, another shortage 
commodity in Europe. Surely it is clear that 
the restoration of steel production in Europe 
will operate to increase our own supply by 
the degree to which it cuts down the demand 
upon our exports. 








PRODUCTION IN EUROPE ESSENTIAL 

In the days before the war, Italy imported 
almost 60 percent of its coal supply from 
Germany, and American coal is being ex- 
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ported at the expense of the people of 
United States to this Italian q 
How can we better cut dc 


supply 
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las on his conclusions reached during a 
recent visit to Europe, said: 
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are not s har n 

producing up to their proper c: But 
I am convinced that had they 1 
crop their industrial cutpu’ would have been 
much higher. Th could have spent some 





of their dollars that went toward buying 
food on essential raw ma als for th 
factories, and they could have had more of 
the physical stamina that is necessary , 
hich industrial production.” 
This is not the forum in which to present 
a detailed analysis of all of the Commoditics 
which will be required to efiectua 
shall plan. That has been well don h 
Hi: se, and the Krug reports 

















riman, the Nou 
on the executive side, in the report of the 
Herter committce on the legislative s 
in the report of the Committee on E 

Economic Cooperation prepared by the P: 
conference. All of these reports are ex- 
tremely encoureging in the broad and intel- 
ligent manner in which they have been pre- 
pared. I think no one can reed the report 
of the Paris Conference without feeling that 
the European governments democratically 
organized in western Europe desire Only to 
be enabled to reestablish an economy in 
which their people can be self-supporting. 
One result of the war has been that intra- 
European trade has been destroycd, so that 
the capacity of one European country to con- 
tribute to the restoration of another has been 
seriously impaired, and while there has been 
a substantial degree of recovery through 
media created after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, the interchange of prcducts has not 
been restored in such a manner as to enable 
the people of these nations to purchase with 
their exports the imports which are needed 
to restore and stabilize their economies, 




















SOVIET GOVERNMENT IMPEDES PROGRAM 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
that the Soviet Government unquestionably 
believes that the capitalistic system cannot 
save itself. And so it has to date preferred 
to impede recovery in western #urope rather 
than to contribute toward it. The sad truth 
is that Moscow, in pursuit of power over the 
entire Eurasian Continent, has actually laid 
seige to western Europe, denying it food sup- 
plies from the eastern zones and promoting 
disorder within the boundaries of the demo- 
cratic nations. This raises clearly the polite 
ical objective of the Marshall plan, namely, 
to halt the spread of totalitarian philosophy 
not by the resort to force but by the resort 
to moral and religious principles of construc- 
tive cooperction among the peoples of the 
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rid. The long road to permanent world 
seace can be shortened if we accept the re- 
nsibility of leadership in a program of re- 
nstruction, just as in the war we accepted 
adership in the military program. 


THE AMERICAN CAPACITY TO PERFORM 
Some there are who shudder at the esti- 


sated cost of the rehabilitation program as 

ecited in the Paris report, the Harriman re- 

rt, and the report of ‘he Herter commit- 

e. The fear has been expressed that this 

an expenditure beyond that which the peo- 

le of the United States should be called 
yn to make. It has even been suggested 
it it is a burden beyond our Capacity to 
ear. This opinion, I think, can be held 
nly by those who do not comprehend the 
nomic and the scientific strength of the 
yple of the United States, who do not com- 
rehend the fact that our greatest resource 

the individual abilities of our people, a 

ourcefulness which has flourished in the 

il of freedom. 

Too little attention has been given to the 
fact that the Seventy-ninth Congress, in 
1946, after the fighting had stopped, rescind- 
ed appropriations and canceled contract au- 

iorizations amounting to more than $70,- 
000,000,000, appropriations and authoriza- 

ns that had been made during the war 
without a single dissenting vote. We were 
unanimously ready to expend for purposes of 
iestruction more than $70,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the sums we did cxpend. That, I re- 
peat, was for the purpose of destruction. It 
was a sum greater by $22,000,000,000 than the 
entire national debt of June 30, 1940. It was 
1 sum three times as great as the maximum 
estimate of the Paris Conference of the cost 
of the 8-year program for rehabilitation. 

If we were willing tc make this additional 
expenditure to carry on the work of destruc- 
tion, how can we fear now to -nvest a frac- 
tion of that sum in the effort to build a 
sound economy and to preserve real dcmo- 
cratic governments that recognize the dig- 
nity of the individual man? 

Surely it is clear that the alternative will 
not save us any expenditure. If we abandon 
the attempt to lay the economic basis for 
permanent peace, the alternative is continu- 
ing expenditure for military purposes with 
the danger that we shall drift into the ulti- 
mate disaster of a third world war which 
can end only in the destruction of our own 
economy and in the destruction of all of 
those ideals of human freedom and progress 
which have been the crerished objective of 
Americans from the beginning. 

Expenditures for military purposes never 
end. They grow from year to year. And the 
burden of these expenditures will never be 
lifted from the backs of our people until we 
win world peace. The cost of the Marshall 
plan upon the other hand will be a diminish- 
ing burden because year by year as the pro- 
ductive capacity of Europe is restored, the 
drain upon our resources will be lessened. 

Within a year after thc Marshall plan has 
been adopted we shall be able to judge its 
effectiveness and to determine whether or 
not it is in fact the road to peace. Indeed, 
the current events in Europe seem to indi- 
cate that the Soviet regime is convinced that 
the Marshall plan is the instrument by which 
a democratic economy and democratic gov- 
ernment may be restored in Europe. The 
current riots which have been precipitated in 
Italy and France are not the riots of the 
people. They are the riots which are inspired 
by the leaders of the ideology which wants to 
see the Marshall plan fail.” 


AMERICAN GENIUS CAN PRODUCE 


This program of European reconstruction 
is not only in harmony with our traditional 
ideals and within our financial capacity, 
but, I think, also—and this statement is 
particularly appropriate for this group—it 


is well within the genius and the skills of 
the American people. When it is under- 
taken, it should, in my opinion, be accom- 
panied by another program designed to de- 
velop and expand the utilization and con- 
servation of all our natural resources. For 
an iniinistesimal fraction of the sums we 
are prepared annually to spend upon the 
Maintenance of military preparedness, we 
could broaden our educational facilities, con- 
serve our water supplies, increase our agri- 
cultural output, expand our production of 
electric energy, stimulate the development 
of new sources of mineral supply, and ex- 
periment in the discovery of substitutes for 
those few commodities of which we are in 
short supply 

The wonders which have keen accom- 
plished with startling rapidity by the Amer- 
ican engineer, the American inventor and 
the American scientist, have outrun our 
capacity to understand that this generation 
is living in an age of plenty. The interna- 
tional rivalries, jealousies, and wars of the 
past, have usually been the result of efforts 
to gain control of commodities which were 
in short supply. Justinian went to war with 
Persia because the Persian king was sitting 
astride the silk road from China. The rob- 
ber barons made their indelible mark upon 
European history because they, were 
motivated by controlling the distribution of 
commodities of which the people did not 
have enough. 

Now, however, if we look back upon the 
scientific developments of two world wars, 
we know that the dependence of mankind 
upon traditional sources of supply has been 
diminished to a remarkable degree. Now 
that we have jet propulsion, which gives 
promise of reducing our dependence on high 
octane gasoline for the operation of high- 
speed airplanes, and now that we know how 
to make synthetic liquid fuel from oil shale 
and from coal, it is certainly no longer essen- 
tial for us to think in terms of traditional 
international relations in order to gain con- 
trol of deposits of natural petroleum in other 
parts of the world. 





too, 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION PRING A NEW ERA OF 
PROGRESS 

The electronic tube is invisibly opening 
the doors to a new era in which new plastic 
materials can be more rapidly manufactured 
than ever before, an’ penicillin can be de- 
veloped with vastly greater speed and greater 
volume to fight disease. Synthetic fabrics 
are making av I new garments for glam- 
orous dress w methods of making 
alumina from alumina clays is relieving the 
aluminum industry f dependence 





from its 
upon bauxite, and the whole fleld of light 
metals opportunity for development 
heretofore undreamed of. 

New occupations are being created. New 
purchasing power is being brought into ex- 
istence. New markets are being developed 
because we have full employment. We have 
entered the age of plenty. No longer is it 
necessary for us to follow the monopolist in 
the economic field or the totalitarian in the 
political field, both of whom have been ac- 
tivated by the belief that there is not enough 
to go around. There is enough. Science has 
made it so. 

If we look into the future with the scien- 
tist and the philosopher instead of back- 
ward into the dark past with the exploiter 
of human needs, if we listen to the lessons 
of science and religion, we may hope with 
confidence that an intelligent and a cour- 
ageous effort to raise the standard of living 
for people everywhere will at length enable 
us to lead the world to peace. 

No iron curtain can conceal from the peo- 
ples of the world the human progress that 
an be won by a nation which harbors real 
faith in freedom and has the courage to act 
upon it. 


Fay 
Ollers 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE” STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a speech de- 
livered last night at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, by Bernard M. Baruch at 
a dinner sponsored by the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of New York, the Co- 
ordinating Council of the Five County 
Medical Societies of Greater New York, 
and the Greater New York Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You do me honor to ask me to talk to you 


about health. I almost became a doctor my- 
self. 

When I was a boy, my mother took me toa 
phrenologist. His office was acr« the street 
from where Wahamakers now He felt the 
bumps on my head and asked my mother 
what she expected to do with me 

She replied, “I am thinking of making him 


a doctor.” 

“He will be a good doctor,” said the phren- 
ologist, “but my advice to you is to take him 
where they are doing thin in finance and 
politics—he might 
too.’ 

It has been a long detour for the prodigal. 
He has returned. 

In many ways I am sorry I did not hbe- 
come a member of this noblest of profes- 
sions. For I believe we approach a great ad- 
venture in health. That is our goal. I think 
it obtainable. It would be gratifying to take 
a more active part in it 

All my thoughts on medicine are colored by 
memories of my father, Dr. Simon Baruch 
He was the wisest man I ever knew He 
pioneered in surgery, physical medicine, and 
“incurable dis¢ ” Often, I heard him tell 
prospective medical students 

“Do not enter the medical prof mn to 
make money. Study medicin ly v 
idea that your greatest compensatio 
be knowing that you help your fellowman. 
Do not expect gratitude and you will never 
be disappointed.” 


even make good there, 





1 





As Chairman of the War Industries Board 
in the First World War, I real 1 how im- 
portant to defense was the health of our 
citizens. That awarene wa reinforced 


many fold during this past war 

In preparing a report for the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on manpower, I was shocked 
to learn at least 4,009,000 men had been re- 
jected as IV-F’s—unfit to defend their ¢ 
try. Some, not all, of these defects were pre- 
ventable. 

How much more have 
been the record, if everyone had received 
the same examination? 

Since then, I have given the problems of 
medical care much thought. It deeply 
cerned me that we not fail 
veteran, so I studied their j 
‘rom that, it was only a step to related 
problems of general medical care for all 

Soon I was up to my neck in reports, sta- 
tistics, speeches, cOngressional hearings. I 
conferred with many persons, doctors, and 
nondoctors, experts, and amateurs 

May I tell you some of my c sions 
They may not be particularly new to you, 
pioneering this field. They may be 
ful, coming from a nonprofessional mind 


uNn- 


shocking would 


con- 
the returning 
medical needs 
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Eut before I list them, I would like to point 
out that the medical science and art have 
conferred a new and great benefit upon so- 





ciet 1 the last generation. The years of 
our Lives have been heavily increased. This 
helps not merely the individual, who wants 
t o on living—and living in dignity and 
pect-——but all the people to live more 
C ifortably and freer from fear. 
d now to go on with my expcsition: 

I e is no question—the need for more 

I l care exists. 
there is no question this need will 

] Oo be met 

Ihe problem is how? 

All over the world, the masses are stirring 
f her living tandards. Improved 
! cal care 1 oundation of that better 

ndard. Wit ut good health, of what ad- 
van are higher wages or shorter work 
hou better education or greater leisure? 

Th famili whose earnings disanppeusr 
with riot ilin the many who suffer 
d e which your skillful diagnosis and 
treatment could have prevented or halted— 
or Whose limited means bar them from the 
medical attention available to you and me— 
these people will not remain content 

This striving of the masses for better liv- 
ing felt everywW e. In health, your pro- 
fe 1 must steer that surging tide into 
channels of improvement. Then, the surge 
does not overspill into the revolutionary 


flood, which washe away more than it 


One of the iast things Woodrow Wilson 


wrote—called “The Road Away From Revo- 
lution”-—was thi 

“In these doubtful and anxious days when 
* * * the road ahead seems darkened by 


shadows which portend dangers of many 
kinds, it is only common prudence that we 
should look about us and attempt to assess 
the causes of distress and the most likely 
means of removing them.” 

That was Wilson's method—to assess por- 
tending dangers, and anticipate them by 
timely action. So he proposed the realistic 
Leazue of Nations, which men rejected as a 
dream-—-and got e nightmare. Wilson knew 
social change was inevitable. He worked to 
steer that change into orderly channels. 

You should take that es your guiding star. 

Society usually divides into three broad 
grou} 

At one end—the left end—are those who 
burn with a passion to change everything 
as quickly as they can—if not quicker. 

At the other--richt end—are those who 
want things just as they are. 

In the middle are people, like Woodrow 
Vilson, to whose school I belong, who believe 
in intelligent progress and seek to guide it. 

What differentiates these three groups is 
their attitude toward that vital element of 


rhe left-enders feel time panting hot on 


The right-enders use time to fight rear- 
guard actions, all the way. 

The middlers—-sometimes both left and 
right call us muddlers eek to come to terins 
with time, preserving the best of the past, 
discarding the outworn, and moving on to a 
better future 

In the matter of adequate medical care, 
tco many doctcrs have been fighting a rear- 
guard action for too long. I feel I must 
warn those doctors——time is running against 
them The medical profession has justly 
earned great influence in the community. It 
can keep that hold only as it moves forward. 
It will lose that hold if it has nothing but 
objections to offer, if it has eyes only for 
what not to do. 

We must look for what can be done—and 
do it. 

The great question is how? I do not want 
to seem to say I know the answers. We do 
know the public is demanding better and 
more medical service through some action, 
political or otherwise. 





What is this adventure in health I see 
dawning, and toward which you all have been 
keeping the doctor's vigil through the night? 
This adventure, which you will have to lead— 
or it will fail—has many elements: 

1. More and better doctors in more places. 

2. An immediate, complete survey to mod- 
ernize medical education, with greater em- 
phasis on chronic and degenerative diseases, 
mental hygiene, and preventive medicine. 

3. More hospitals more evenly spread 
through the country. 

4. Less specialists; more general practi- 
tioners. 

5. Reorganize medical practice, stressing 
group medicine where needed and voluntary 
health insurance. 

6. For those who cannot afford voluntary 
insurance, some form of insurance, partly 
financed by the Government, covering people 
in by law. I would call this “compulsory 
health insurance,” if that term’s proper 
meaning hed not been lost. 

7. Increased medical research. 

8. Greatly expanded physical and mental 
rehabilitation. 

9. Education to make health a national 
habit 

10. A vigorous, preventive medical pro- 
gram, reaching everyone—children above all. 

11. A new Cabinet post for health, educa- 
tion, social security. 

12. Creation of a nonpolitical watchdog 
committee to safeguard progress in medical 
care for veterans. 

13. Increased numbers of well-trained 
nurses and technicians. 

14. Adequate dental care. 

15. A stabilizing economy—inflation will 
make worthless any health program or any- 
thing else 

Each of these would take a speech by itself. 
I can but sketch some of them. 

Even the least ambitious schemes for im- 
proving the Nation's health require more 
doctors, all competently trained. Why arcen’t 
more doctors being educated? In studying 
that question, I was struck by how expen- 
sive training a doctor has become—in dol- 
lars and in time. In its fine report on “Med- 
icine in the Changing Order,” the New York 
Academy of Medicine states: 

“There seems no alternative other than 
Government aid if educational standards are 
to be raised or even maintained. * * * 
If medical schools are to continue as centers 
of rescarch * * * here also Government 
aid may be necessary.” 

If science and medicine ask the Govern- 
ment for aid—which even the conservative 
deems necessary—they must expect he who 
pays the fiddler will call the tune. This 
means the Government will rightly insist 
pon no discrimination in medical care be- 
use of race, color, or creed. It will rightly 
insist upon opportunity for all to enter the 
profession and advance on the sole basis of 
ability and character—without restrictions 
of race, color, creed—or sex. And, I hope, 
without fear of, or favor from, the State. 

Minimum standards shculd be set for in- 
stitutions getting financial aid. 

How much more the Government is likely 
to insist upon will depend upon the more 
progressive Jeaders in your profession. 

According to the academy’s report—I 
quote: “‘There has been no fundamental re- 
organization of American medical educaticn 
since about 1910.” That finding certainly 
calls for your profession undertaking—now— 
a most thorough, down-to-earth survey to 
modernize medical education, making recom- 
mendations so boldly inspiring the people 
will gratefully back them. No one can draw 
up a better program than doctors. 

Chronic illness and preventive medicine 
Geserve greater attention. In all fields—I 
hope in war as well—there is a new accent on 
prevention. From answering fire alarms, our 
thinking is progressing to fireproofing. 

Preventive medical care should commence 
as close to the beginning as society can reach, 











I favor a major, sickness-prevention drive at 
the public school level. This should in- 
clude compulsory examination of all chj 
dren at regular intervals. Means should 
made available for correcting defects dis- 
closed 

How wonderful, if children were taucht 
how to properly eat, sleep, sit, stand, play a 
take care of themselves, developing both th, 
knack for getting along together, and 
discipline—physical and mental 

Even when medical care is available, man 
adults neglect or refuse to use it—often be- 
cause of social taboos, xs in vencreal diseas 
or psychological dreads, as in cancer and 
tuberculosis. These attitudes reflect our not 
having outgrown the awkward age in think. 
ing abuut disease and health. We do not 
really have a grown-up, national health 
habit—although we are getting there. 

People need to be educated on the virtue 
0: medical care; how to use it; how to pre- 
vent disease The greatest asset of any 
nation is a healthy, educated citizenry. 

And now to what is perhaps the touzhest 
problem—how can better medical care be 
extended to those who cannot afford it? 

Your organizations have been particularly 
active in pressing voluntary health insur- 
ance. You and others have proven group 
insurance to be a sound, practical way, 
That is a great achievement. You can be 
mighty proud of it. 

But I would not be frank—-nor friendly— 
if I did not add what you know. It is not 
good encugh., 

Rome was not doctored in 1 day. It may 
be, 2s scme have told me, that the needs of 
the bulk of our people can be met, given time, 
through voluntary insurance. What trou- 
bles me most are the needs of that sizable 
segment of society, which does not earn 
enough to pay for voluntary insurance 

The American Medical Association—its 
bureau of medical economics—estimated in 
1929 that families earning $3,000 or less— 
two-thirds the population—cannot afford the 
cost of serious illness. Some of these can 
afford voluntary insurance, although infla- 
tion has reduced their number. But what 
of the little fellows who cannot? 

I have asked that of nearly everyone with 
whom I have discussed medical care. Noth- 
ing has been suggested so far which prom- 
ises success other than some form of insur- 
ance covering these people in by law and 
financed by the Government, at least in 
part—what some would call compulsory 
health insurance. 

Since dcctors, nurses, technicians, and 
hospitals already are strained, such insur- 
ance probably would have to move in steges. 
That requires careful study. Any program 
should utilize existing medical facilities to 
the maximum—it must to get started—and 
be organized to the Iccal level. 

Nationally, the program might well be ad- 
ministered by a body of doctors and nondoc- 
tors to keep medical care as free from poli- 
tics as possible. 

As to financing, my own preference runs 
toward the Government meeting only part 
of the cost, with part coming from pay-roll 
deductions from employers and workers. In 
time, these deductions will kecome absorbed 
in general costs of production. I have the 
utmost confidence in the efficiency of Amer- 
ican industry--both labor and manage- 
ment—and which good health will stimulate. 
We can absorb these medical costs better 
than other countries which must also meet 
these neecs. 

The detailed problems raised by so-called 
compulsory health insurance are too nu- 
merous to be discussed tonight. I have 
weighed them most carefully. Many doctors 
and many lay people have sought to paint 
this issue as a choice—all black or all white. 
I have found every aspact of medical care to 
be gray—the happy color sensible compro- 
mise wears. All law imposes compulsion. 
A form of compulsory health insurance for 
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v cannot pay for voluntary insur- 
can be devised, adequately safeguarded, 
g what has been termed “so- 

The needs can be met 
-without the Government 
something I would 


ut involvin 
ized medicine 
in other fields 
over medicine 
ly oppose 
I Ww protects society It is the absence of 
which destroys it 
I do not fear government t king its legit- 
te part in medicine, any more than I fear 
in education or housing. There should be 
«et one Federal agency, with Cabinet rank 
all health and human welfare problems 
I do not like Government agencies to be like 
Mahomet’s coffin, suspended between heaven 
earth 


Some say Many people do not Know hx 


pick their doctors So with any human 
ivity The best insurance zainst poor 
hoice is improving the general quality of 


| doctors. But, § 
patient’s choice. No one els 

May I interject this about inflation? 
Should health schemes fail, be sure t 
were they killed by the plan itself-—-by in- 

mpetent administration—or by an infla- 

n which ruined the plan's financing 

In connection with this doctor-govern- 
ment relationship, it is a pleasure to point to 
1e excellent medical progress in the Veter- 
is Administration—thanks primarily t 
Gen. Omar Bradley and Gen. Paul Hawley 
They would never have accomplished thei 

od work had they not refused to allow the 

oliticos to move in on them 

I would like to see the President name a 

mall committee of top-grade citizens—some 

octors, some lay people—to act as a vigilant 
watchdog over the veterans’ medical pro- 
ram, so the ground so arduously gained may 

)t be lost when someone replaces General 
Bradley. He should be supported by the en- 

ire Nation—particularly by doctors. His is 
the kind of courage and vigilance which will 
assure good administration of any health 
program 

More doctors must be distributed to more 
places in the country, which requires, among 
other things, less stress on training special- 

ts, More on general practitioners. A num- 
ber of counties do not even have a doctor 
rhis reflects, in part, a lack of facilities in 
which doctors can work. Happily, some of 
this will be corrected onder the Hill-Burton 
Act for hospital construction, with Federal 
and State governments cooperating 

Orderly change is the American 
life. Remember the spirit of your oath of 
Hippocrates. Use your own good judgment 
to move along with humanity's legitimate 
aspirations in its trek toward better living. 

I would hate to see any medical-care pro- 
gram under guidance of others than those 
who have the know-how. So would the 
American people. That is why I urge the 
doctors to get in and pitch—not stand by on 
the side lines. You need fear politicians or 
bureaucrats only to the degree you fail your- 
selves. You must take the leadership—no— 
yours is now the leadership. Keep it 

This meeting is an outstanding example of 
your deep concern to meet the need for 
action. 

I have met people in all fields of human 
endeavor I respect no group more—for your 
unselfish zeal and devotion to the sick, for 
the jealously with which you guard your pro- 
fessional virtue—placing beyond the pale the 
rare violator of your oath 

I envy you the thrill which comes from 
relieving a patient from pain and, often, 
snatching one from death 

I still am sorry that -that 
didn’t let me become a doctor, 

Your situation reminds me of mething 
my father said back in 1873, while president 
of the South Carolina Medical Society: 

“Let us not be silent, but offer our 
and defend them while we may. 

“As an Arabian sage has said, ‘What good 
comes f n Al y if it be sheathed? 
What good from § 3 ct ue, if it be 


ood or poor, it must be the 





ask— 


Way ol 


phrenologist 


facts, 
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Address by Secretory of Laber Before 
A rf 


Conveniion of American Federation of 


Labor 





ENSION OF REMARKS 


ELBERT D. THOMAS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presider 
I ask unanimous consent to have insert- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Secretary of 
Labor, Hon. L. B. Schwellenbach, before 
1e convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at San Francisco, Calif 
October 6, 1947. The Secretary’ 
rest at this time 


is of universal] inte 
There being ni ction, the address 


speec h 


»} OD) 


was ordered to be inted in the REcorD 
as follow 

I received with gratitude the invitation 
extenaed me tft ittend thls great conveh- 


tion of the American Federat 
I am reminded « ’ lar conv 
I attended during the time I 





ate and Dave Deck asked me to go to Cin- 
cinnati to attempt to sell the idea of eating 
Washington apples to the delegates t tha 
convention. The fact of the matter was that 


} 


margets lor our ap} les It 
1939. By that time we 
at markets for our 


we needed new 
was either in 1937 or 
had lost one of the gre 
apples That was on the sidewalks of New 
York and on the main streets of other large 
during the depression 
years, unemploved, crippled veterans eked 
out an existence by selling apples on the 
streets. That condition need not and it must 
not be permitted agai) One of the blackest 
upon the American ¢€ was 
made when we permitted economic conditions 


eastern cities, where 


blots cutcheon 


to be such that those who had lost their 
eves, or had lost their legs or arms, were 
forced to go, like penitent beggars, upon the 
streets ol our great cities to recelve tne re- 


ward which they thought a grateful govern- 
ment would give 
service 

We are in a peculiar stage in our natio! 
economy. We are in a stage of prosperity 
We have a national income of double that 
which we had in the peacetime years prior 
to the war. We are employing the 60,000,000 
people, to whom President Roosevelt referred 
despite the scoffing of everyone who opposed 
him. Yet, there are those in high position 
in the industrial life of our Nation who look 
forward to a depression. Some of them are 
nspired by fear. Some of them are inspired 
by the hope that by creating a slight depres- 
sion they lessen the labor market and 
ge men and women to work for wages they 
set rather than for wages which have been 
arrived at by free collective bargaining. The 
president of the National Organization of 
Purchasing Agents a few weeks ago said that 
a little depression would be a good thing f: 
the American people. Some people are in the 
whispering stage their propaganda that a 
depression may soon recur Both group 
know not what they In the first place, n¢ 
one knows, when they start a depression, the 
limits within which it y be contained 
The leaders of American life who talk about 
and even think about a desirable small cde- 
pression are in their thinking and 
blind in their concept of the future of Amer- 
ica No economy which is permitted to re- 
main static, or which is manipulated int 
being contracted, can continue to exist 
among the world-wide pressures of today 
Our economy must expand. So many peopl 


toc ! talkir the desirabi 


them for their gallant 





may 





stupi 











I A n ™ i I re : 
y ma Tl were a { le W 
weren eT y en 
The € mnmic proo 1 are 
le ane Everyt 
that is done i one ndaustry ha A ele 
i} ( er aust I w nhvtere A 
reading protests made by the president ol 
le American Furriers’ Association, beg 
ill those who set the sty! of furs in New 
York that they finally agree upon the ler 
women's skirt Iam frank to admi 


lam not nearly sx 





ject today: as I was 20 or 3 years 

However, I was interested to find Aid the 
fur industry was nililions of dollar 
week while waiti the stylists to d 
mine for them the length of wom i 
oats That is ypical of the extent 
dur economy today is intermingled 

I am convinced that the most powerful 
force which can furnish leadership i 
solution of our economic problems must con. 
rom the trade-union movement in the 


United Siates 





Why F 


rst, because it 





represent the iargest factor in our p 
tion; second, bec: use it does touch mors 
intimately than any other factor the prob 
lems of great m of e America 
people her they are within wi u 
the organiz labor groups. What you 
organized labor have today is a tremendou 
responsibility which in turn gives to you a 
tremendous Opportunl 

I now believe, and I alwa have believed 

the dignity ff the individual man H 
Stands erect; he has a soul and a spirit, and 
he looks forward to eternal life Phere 
only one deficiency from which the individual! 
man suffers That is, that he alone has not 


been provided with a voice sufiiciently loud 
to make his plea heard by very many people 
Lacking in this, man has attempted to mak« 
up for t by organizing or by joining w 
groups that have cu.ganized We in Ameri 
particularly have followed the path of or: 
ganization We have organized 
ments, national, State and local We have 
organized churches of many denominations 


We.have organized associations of manufa 


r 


govern 


turers and a confecleration of local cha el 
of commerce We have organized Rotary, 
Clubs and many other civic organizations 
I have named just a few of the many organi 
zations within our country These group 
had a perfect right to organize They con 
ist of groups who had similiar idea ind 
wanted those ideas put into effect The 
are respectable organization The f 

kowtow to them and the attainment of lead 


ership in one of them carries with it the 


respect and acclamation of his neighbor 
Nobody wants to outlaw them Nobod\ 
wants to dictate to them However, when we 


get into the field of labor, when the people 
who work and give the toil and the we 

which makes possible the most eflicient of 
eration of our mechanical equipment, whe 


they try to organize, immediately they are 
suspect. Their efforts to organize are re 
sisted, their efforts to effectuate some r it 
for those they represent, take on a si te 


aspect in the public view Those wl 











joined in the rank and file of organized 
workers have been told th thei eade! 
re deceiving them and a pti S€ 
em down the river to their emy ye I 
remem be a couple weeks after I t K I 
| t office receiving i i irom am 
whose name I obviously ca é bu 
who, if I did give it, would be recognized t 


each of you delegates as being one of 
most outstandl 
movement He was retiring beca 


leaders in tae 








health He was retiring in an attitude 
unhappiness, chiefly because of the 

son had abruptly I nea im Ol W 
é ed 1 1 I t 
follow in I fe ps in the trade-ur 
movement H I é 
r h t ‘ 








Ame 1. IthinklI a mplished something. 
4 ler my profession as an honorable 
one, but my n refuses to follow because he 
d ! t t be classified as a labor 
le ! 
Let me give you another example. Last 
s when I appeared before the Appropri- 
Committees of the Congress and asked 
f a measly $116,000 to carry out the work- 
‘ education program, the committees held 
up their hands in holy horror. They were 
( ut ed think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should spend that amount of money 
to attempt to give some education to the 
workel f America on questions of organiz- 
ing, and by explanations on difficult clauses 
in contracts with their employers. I have 
no quarrel with the farmers, for example. 
Certainly they are entitled to such education 
the Department of Agriculture provides for 
them through its Extension Service and 
through the use of its county agents, these 


selfsame Members of Congress who attacked 
with such vigor a measly appropriation that 
my department might be of aSsistance to 
the workers did not hesitate in appropriat- 
ing millions for similar individuals on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture. I 
might point to other departments of the 
Government that receive substantial appro- 
priations for similar activities 

I know how you can cure this situation. 
It is very simple. Just have each one of the 


international unions in the country direct 
that meetings of local unions shall exist 
exclusively for serving tea and ice cream 


and cake, with entertainment by local boys 
and girls of talent, and prohibit any discus- 
sion of economic affairs, political affairs, or 
relationship with employers. I promise you 
that within a month the attitude of everyone 
in the country who now abuses labor unions 
would be changed. You would become re- 
spectable. Your leaders would probably all be 
invited to membership in local organizations. 
Probably very soon some of your leaders 
would be invited to head up the committees 
that are engaging in drives for the raising 
of funds by welfare organizations. But what 
kind of a union would you have. What would 
men like Sam Gompers think about you? 
Down througn the years the strength of the 
labor movement has come because of the 
willingness of its leaders to fight for what 
they thought was justice for their rank and 
file. The economic situation today requires 
that union leadership carry on in the same 
spirit as it had in the days of Gompers and 
the other great leaders who made the good 
fight when everyone else had turned against 
them 

I don’t claim that all labor leaders are per- 
fect. There have been many things done 
which have not reflected to the credit of the 
labor movement. I am only going briefly 
to mention two. First, the labor union 
leader who becomes satisfied and complacent. 
He who wants to maintain the status quo 
or go back to the prewar period. If his feel- 
ing of satisfaction and complacency result 
from old age, then he ought to be retired. 
The second group consists of those who re- 
ceive their instructions and carry out the 
directions which are given to them by some 
foreign power. For them I recommend that 
they be picked up by the seat of the pants 
and the nape of the neck and thrown out 
bodily. The American labor movement can 
well meet its own problems without domina- 
tion or direction by anyone whose orders come 
from places beyond the limits of the United 
States. In this, I do not apply it exclusively 
to labor unions. I apply it to every class of 
organization, particularly Government and 
political parties. If a political party can’t 


win without such help, it can at least retain 
its self-respect 
honesty. 


This statement leads me to a discussion of 
important economic issue facing 


and its character and its 


the most 
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the United States at the present time. That 
is the high cost of living. It is important, 
not only domestically, but also in the matter 
of foreign relations. It is what the Ameri- 
can people are thinking about today. It is 
a problem the answer to which must be 
found. I do not say that we cannot live in 
a world which is partially run by dictators 
an‘! partially run by democracies. I do say, 
however, that we cannot live peacefully and 
prosperously and happily if the rest of the 
world is permitted to succumb docilely to 
the totalitarian idea. We should at least 
have learned that modern warfare does not 
permit of victory. Even the unconditional 
surrender of a large nation only means to 
trose who receive it the cares and labors of 
supporting it. I can say to you with whole 
candor and frankness and honesty that since 
VJ-day I haven’t heard even a hint that 
anyone in authority in our Government wants 
another war, but the situation which con- 
fronts us makes it necessary, if we are to 
avoid that war, that we provide for those 
nations which are willing to help themselves 
a sufficient amount of materials to prevent 
their docile acceptance of totalitarian lead- 
ership. As a consequence, it has become 
necessary to ship to those nations which come 
within the categories described by Secretary 
Moershall such part of American production 
as is necessary to prevent disaster in western 
Europe 

This leads me directly into a discussion 
of the cost of living and the causes for its 
increase and the possible measures that may 
be taken to prevent further increases. Just 
by way of interest and amusement, I want to 
discuss two proposals made by a very promi- 
nent Senator who recently visited the Pacific 
coast. While here in California, he pro- 
pounded the doctrine that the solution of 
our problem would come from a reduction of 
wages and of profits to some figure not higher 
than 60 percent above the 1939 level. Ap- 
parently, as he traveled up the coast in his 
private car, he gave some thought to that 
solution. Apparently he came to realize the 
machinery of government which would be 
necessary to enforce it. It may be that he 
al-o, on thinking the problem through, came 
to realize the resistance that would come 
toward such a program. Althcugh he might 
not be particularly interested in the resist- 
ance of the workers, the resistance of the 
ones who have been making profits since 
VJ-day would very definitely appeal to him. 
A: any rate, he abandoned that theory when 
he got up to Seattle and put forth a new 
theory which was equally naive and equally 
amusing. He there said at « press conference 
that it was not the amount of price increases 
that was important. He said that it was 
because price increases hurt that they were 
important. He belabored the President for 
vetoing the two tax bills and said that if 
either one of them had been signed by the 
President that the reduction in taxes would 
have been sufficient so that everybody could 
afford to pay these high prices, they would 
not hurt anybody, and the problem of high 
prices would soon disappear from the minds 
of the American housewives. I call this naive 
and amusing because the actual fact is that 
for the great mass of the American people 
the reduction in taxes proposed by the tax 
bills was only $30 per year. If you don’t know 
how much groceries $30 will buy, go home 
and ask your wife. Or, if you are impatient 
about it, just divide $30 by 365 days and 
then you won't even need the assistance of 
your wife in determining how unrealistic 
was the Senator's proposal. 

I assume that most of you either heard the 
President’s speech last night or read it in 
the morning papers. In it he called upon 
the American people for sacrifices. He asked 
them to eliminate waste. He asked them to 
realize the necessity of cooperation on the 
part of every American citizen. This war 





has not yet been won. It only will be won 
when the ideals and objectives for which we 
fought have been achieved. The President's 
message of last night should be counted 
among the war documents. He is determined 
to use all the power that the law gives him 
to meet this problem. He is determined to 
use such powers in cooperation with the 
American people and, if it is humanly pos- 
sible, to avoid the asking of new legislation 
to implement his present powers. Whether 
or not he succeeds will depend upon the co- 
operation he receives and I ask you of the 
American Federation of Labor, who repre- 
sent more organized workers than anyone 
else in the United States, to join in that 
cooperation. 

I have a reason for asking this. You have 
a personal stake in the success of this effort. 
For over 2 years the favorite vocation of 
those opposed to trade-unionism has been 
to attempt to blame each price increase upon 
wage increases. There has been more or less 
of a let-up in that front since Labor Day, 
when a number of speeches were delivered 
concerning it. I think that I, as Secretary 
of Labor, and that you, as members of or- 
ganized labor, should go out of our way to 
be fair in any analysis of this problem. It 
we do, it will be such a refreshing contrast 
to the campaign that has been carried on 
against you. I think we should admit frankly 
that there is a relationship between wage 
increases and price increases. At the same 
time, I think we should fight with all of our 
vigor any effort to continue the campaign to 
tie upon the wage earners of the country the 
label of being exclusively responsible for the 
increase. 

I think that in part those who control the 
propaganda machines and who are opposed 
to organized labor want the American people 
to forget the prediction that they made in 
May and June of 1946, and to shoulder the 
blame upon their favorite whipping boy— 
the labor unions. The facts don’t bear them 
out. The so-called economists whom they 
employ to get the figures to support their 
statements must blush with shame every 
time the publicity agent grinds out a re- 
lease, 

Let me repeat the statement that frank- 
ness and honesty compel me to state that 
there is a relationship between wage in- 
creases and price increases. It is not, how- 
ever, a pushing process or a _ pulling-up 
process. All American labor attempted to 
do was to pursue prices and never, in the 
last 15 months, have they been able to catch 
up. Living costs during that period of time 
have increased 20 percent. Weekly and 
hourly earnings of factory workers have risen 
less than 15 percent. The $49 or $50 take- 
home pay of the average worker today buys 
just about the same goods and services that 
his $33 did just after Pearl Harbor. In other 
words, wage increases have been used as the 
excuse for price increases. To that extent 
responsibility must be accepted, but they 
have not been the cause of price increases 
because they have never succeeded in at- 
taining a goal of level of price-wage relation- 
ship. 

There is another simple answer to this 
question insofar as it refers to the organized 
workers. I have no quarrel with the farmers 
of this country, who take for their products 
amounts that result from speculation in the 
grain exchanges. Even if the farmers of the 
country unanimously agreed to a reduction 
in prices so far as they were concerned, that 
reduction would never reach the American 
consumer. It would get no further than the 
pockets of the speculators on the various ex- 
changes throughout the country. Another 
cause of the increase of farm products comes 
from the use of so much grain by the dis- 
tillers of whisky. In case some of you may 
be worried about the proposal of shutting 
down distilleries, 1 can say that I have it on 

















ky in the United States today to last 
0 vears. That ought to put to rest the 
: that anyone here might entertain. The 
t the prices of food products have 
2 percent over prewar prices and 
prices of manufactured products have 
sed 48 percent during the same period 
largely the people who grew and proc- 
the food products are not organized into 
ns. Almost universally the people who 
juce the manufactured products are or- 
zed into unions. Therefore, the facts 
rt the proposition that, regardless of 
increases brought about through col- 

e bargaining contracts, the increase in 
es due to other causes greatly exceeded 
in the field where labor unions operated. 
are some who attempt to blame the 

rease in living costs exclusively on the 
rts to foreign nations. There again, the 
ts fail to support their conclusions. The 
1929, despite the disastrous collapse of 
stock market toward the end of the year, 
very typical of the so-called prosperous 
; during the last half of the 1920’s. In 

29 we exported 6.8 percent of our gross 

tional product. During the first half of 

1447 we exported 88 percent of our gross 

tional product. It stands to reason that 

his 2-percent increase over the 1929 picture 
innot bear any substantial blame for the 
rease in prices since June 1946. 

There is another factor which has been, 
et us conservatively say, submerged so far 

; the public presentation of the problem is 

meerned. That is the factor of profits. I 
iccept fully the contention that any manu- 
facturer or any corporation is entitled to 
make profits. The profit motive is the basis 
of our whole economy. I would no more 
favor a general regulation of profits than I 
would a compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. I also recognize fully the right and 
the need of any corporation to set aside a 
portion of the profits for future use. Good 
management demands it. I do contend, 
however, that to the extent that profits result 
n price increases they cannot be defended 
in this particular period of our national 
economy. Corporation managers say quite 
properly that they must set up reserves 
igainst the day when they might be subject 
to losses. What I do object to is that many 

the same people who contend for that 
right—to make their corporations secure 
also contend that the wage earners of Amer- 
ica should dip into their savings and let their 
personal futures take care of themselves. I 
think the wage earner is as much entitled to 
get a nest egg of insurance for the future as 
is a corporation. It is a proved fact that 
savings by wage earners decreaseg 45 percent 
as between 1945 and 1946. It is a proved fact 
that the present savings of the great mass of 
the American people are 30 percent below 
what they were on VJ-day. I am frank to 
confess that I don’t know and I don’t believe 
anybody can lay down rules as to just what 
profits a corporation should make and how 
much it should retain for reserves. But I 
do know that for the first quarter of 1947 
the profits of corporations were $857,000,000, 
compared with $323,000,000 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Corporations manufactur- 
ing automobiles earned almost half as much 
for the first quarter of 1947 as they did for 
the entire year of 1939. 

I present these facts that you may know 
that the problem of prices entwines itself 
through every major problem which con- 
fronts your federation, your internationals, 
and your locals. The President has asked for 
@ program of voluntary reduction. There 
are some who say the voluntary system won't 
work. It must work, and it can work. Let 
me give you one example. At the conclusion 
of the First World War the Chinese people 
decided, as a matter of national policy, that 
they would boycott the goods manufactured 
in Japan. China was then a much more dis- 
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anized country ft) it is today The Chi- 
nese war lords had rf tit 1ed the count 
nd in domains of their own creation they 
were the unque ned rulers Yet, despite 
this fact, the Chinese people were able to 
effect a boycott so suc cessi il th 
the Japanese Government, in return 
Chinese agreement to abandon the 

ied the Nine-Power Pact by whicl 
to respect the territorial integrity of 
It is true that 9 years later the 
violated this agreem But, none 

gave to China a 9-year period i1 








develop 











Japan later from completely enveloping t! 
C ese countr) What they could do under 
those circumstance with their problems 
disorganization, lack communication, and 
multiplicity of langu: $s, we in America can 
do today in answer t he plea of Presid 
Truman 

I said at the outset that I appreciated y¢ 


invitation. I appreciate it n merely be- 
cause it gave me a chance to visit with al 


of old friends but also because it gave me 
the opportunity present the point of view 
of the Department of Labor on some of the 


problems that lie ahead If the workers of 


America, organized and unorganized, are t 
succeed in their efforts to secure a reasonab! 
chance to live in comfort, decency, and peace 
those workers, all of them, must have a strong 
Department in the Federai Government that 
will give them the services they need. I told 
you what happened to the workers’ education 
program, While not so drastic, some more 
shackles have been put upon L 
programs It is part of our job to assist the 
States in the promotion of h ty 
measures. In order carry < 
this function the President asked for $718,- 
000 The House yt Repre sentatives e€i 
nated the appropri ogether. The 
House and the Senate, in conference, re- 
tored this to the extent of $200,000 Thi 
was done in the name of economy 





1Y 
it 


most or ¢ 


-alth and safe 





properiy to 


= 


imi- 


+7 ik: 
ation ll 


The President approved a budget of #6,764,- 
000 for the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. It is part of our job to get jobs for 
people rhis was reduced by 44 percent to 
$3,300,000, including the complete elimina- 
tion of $893,000 for the Veterans Employm«e 
Service. Four hundred field assistants of 
this Service have been separated. How soon 
those who say they represent the American 


people forget the sacrifices and suffering of 
those that bared their breasts that American 
freedom might live! 

Congress reduced the President’s request 

r the Wage and Hour Division by more tha 
$2,000,000. This reduction will mean that 
only 28,000 of the 550,000 covered estab- 
lishments will be inspected during this fiscal 
year. 

There is some talk about the next session 
of the Eightieth Congress increasing the min- 
imum wage to 60 cents an hour. During the 
last Congress and this one I have advocated 
an increase to 65 cents, with a scaling up- 
ward to 75 cents an hour. Perhaps the Con- 
gress will pass a bill which will authorize 
necessary increase in the floor under w 
I am not the least bit interested, however 
if Congress passes such an authorization bill 
and then fails to provide sufficient funds 
with which to carry it out. There are two 
parts to this program. One is the authoriza- 
tion and the other is the appropriation. 
One cannot go without the other and if the 
first is passed, it will be a mere phantom 
bill, or, to use a more understandable phrase 
it will be simply “a phony.” This form of 
deception will not be permitted without 
forceable attention being called to it so that 
the American people may see what is 
happening. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes 
all the basic figures for most of the planning 
that is done not only by labor but by in- 
dustry in the United States. Never so much 
as now is there necessity for accuracy of 
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the ce f rures N . uch s } WwW 

peen necessary » COVE ie Meld whic 
Bure Ww to cover Yet the appropr 
tion f that purpose was reduced fro! 
$6,900,000 t : 34 000 Repeated! 


nceere Member 
vould not con 


knew all 
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] I may 
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t movement wl are ¢ I 1 
Depar wa a if y i 
i unol zed workers of A VW 
needa you por I have « € n 
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e bills ar a coupie ia v 
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I did 1 < né 1€ le 
I 1 c you t ies i 
uld ado; An\ \ ed 
I -Ma t ¢ ference ¢ 45k 
he extent to which r was handicap} 
ise of the dfference in its r b I 
I ind I speak f myself ne, I 
forward to the day when the Secretary f 
Labor is one who has behind him the back- 





ground of actual experience in the lab 
movement. I tell you frankly that that 


cannot come until more unity is achieved 








In conclusion, may I say that the problem 
which confront all of us inside and outside 
ff Government are stupendous in their n 
ture. The ll not be solved by compla 
ency or self-satisfaction. They will not be 
olved ul American people realize tl 
ur economy must be a! exp ndin 
Those who wish for the “good old day ure 
simply thinking wishfully. The history of 
the world is one of advance. When the worl 
iiled to advance it deteriorated and aln 
rotted. We think back to what happene 


during the period of darkness following th« 
destruction of the Roman Empire. Our eye 
alight with the fire of enthusiasm when we 
urn the pages on to the days of 
Renaissance 

America can advance. It must ince 
It must advance if it is to survive. It can 
advance if the American people will it Tl 
Nation, the richest in the history of 
world, containing more resources, more 0} 
portunities, and a future that can bring pr 
perity and happiness to all of us must ni 
be permitted to lag. It will require stoutne 
of heart 
method 








loftiness of purpose, sincerity of 


The clouds of fear must never be 


permitted to darken the pathway of Ame 
ican progress. We must have faith in our 
elves, faith in the system under whic! 
live, and faith in God upon whom ely 


In the vanguard of march‘ america, t 
faith, cov Geterm ion, and the fi 
of the American Federation of Labor m 
alweys be found I am sure it wil be there 
= 


h the support of the organized and ur 
organized workers of America our aspiration 
will be attained and there will be no er 


America’s road to ( 





Training for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITFD STATE 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Record an editoria 

















entitled “Training for Democracy,” from 

Washineton Post of November 15, 
1947 

I no objection, the editorial 

wa i ( be printed in the RECORD, 

AINING FOR DEMOCRACY 

I f ial convention of the Na- 

t ( of Negro Wo! ju come 

| d W ngton, has afforded a heart- 

( e of democracy i ction. From 

i State of the Union, delegates repre- 

the 850.000 Negro women members 

f nization assembled here for study 

i inspiration in dealing with the current 

I ems of citizenship and of leadership in 

t com! The theme of the 

‘ lv ing a Bridge to Uni- 

Peace T Understanding And 

n understanding of issues was 

é ! c understanding of peo- 

I k r workshops were in session—on 

he h, education and child welfare, on em- 

I f ( housil and on legislative 

rhe yomen will go home with knowledge 

of the Marshall plan, with a sense of the ur- 

f f f conservation, with something 

of e know-how of mobilizing opinion and 

( Zit for community action. This is 

the v thi get done in a free country 

We offer our congratulations to the National 

Council on their awareness of responsibility. 

And we offer them congratulations, too, on 

r perennially younger, more dynamic 

founder-president, Mary McLeod Bethune, 


reat women of America. 





An Appeal to All Americans of Italian 
Origin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF. ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITID STATES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter en- 
titled “An Appeal to All Americans of 
Italian Origin,” written by the supreme 
venerable of the order, Sons of Italy 
in America. The letter is a significant 
appeal by Americans of Italian extrac- 
tion on behalf of their brothers and 
sisters in Italy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows 





AN APPEAL TO ALL AMERICANS OF ITALIAN ORIGIN 


Our brethren across the sea are carrying & 
heat burden in their struggle against the 
ommunism; with poverty star- 
heir faces, and darkness immediately 

s danger that the hand of Mos- 
rl them into a condition of servi- 


t ace s 


4 y 
tude to the whims and caprices of Russia 
wl 1 aims to overwhelm the Italian people 
al enslave them under atheistic com- 
m 

Wwe are in America and sense the 
C bond of blood, cannot stand idly 
by; we cannot evade nor ignore our own 
1 iral duty; we cannot fail to uphold our 
ideals of freedom and democracy at home 

bro a 


ro do this all Americans of Italian origin 

United States must make immediate, 
ible sacrifices for them, our brethren in 
I . Help must be sent to them; packages 


of food, clothing, and medicinals must con- 
tinue to flow from us to them, so that they 
may have the physical strength to oppose 
communism. Communism thrives on the 
confusion and chaos caused by the dire need 
of the people. Our material assistance to 
the Italian people will give them moral sup- 
port and renewed hope in their fight to 
survive 

Do you want Italy to become communistic? 

Do you want God dethroned from the 
altars and the hearts of the Italian people? 

Do you want Italy to die? 

I know that you do not. 

Qur thoughts must reach our brethren in 
Italy; what we think, what we believe, and 

hat we feel we must impart to them in 
writing now and frequently. Our letters will 
form the links that will keep the chain of 
understanding unbroken. Russia will have 
to break that chain first, before she can 
engulf the Italian republic. 

I beseech all of you, therefore, to write to 
your friends and relatives to keep the faith, 
to believe in the future of Italy. 

We have faith in Italy. 

America has faith in Italy. 

The death of Italy as a nation would darken 
the whole world and we of her blood would 
betray our American way of life which op- 
poses totalitarianism in all its form if we 
did not raise our voice in her defense. 

Tell ou. people in Italy to believe in Amer- 
ica, to believe in the sincerity of her human 
sentiments and in her unselfish friendship. 
Tell them to fight communism, to save and 
preserve the immortal Italian traditions of 
Christianity and civilization for our pos- 


ask of you in the name of the Order 
Italy in America, in behalf of our 
heritage, in the interest of our 





GEORGE J. SPATUZZA, 
Supreme Venerable, 
CHICAGO, ILL., November 10, 1947. 





Issues Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
able senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
made an excellent address on November 
10 before the Ohio Society of New York. 
I ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a great pleasure to speak again to the 

hio Society of New York. For more than 
50 years Ohioans have played an active part 
in the affairs of this great city and have 
gathered together from time to time to re- 
mind each other that they are still Ohioans 
and proud of it. Everywhere I go I find 
Ohioans active in the affairs of other States. 
They must have found it more interesting 
or profitable to reside elsewhere, but they 
still have a strong State loyalty. In spite of 
their absence, our population and agricul- 
ture and our manufacturing continue to in- 
crease. Ohio is a more complete cross- 
section of the United States than any other 
State. Its dynamic economy is typical of 
the results achieved in this Nation by a 
system based on liberty. 

During the last 2 months I have talked to 
many audiences, presenting the record and 
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the philosophy of the first Republican Con- 
gress in 16 years. Tonight I wish to disc 
more completely the issues which will b 
before the special session of Congress meet 
ing next week. I wish to say at the outset 
however, that we are proud of the record of 
the party during the past session. To thy 
extent of our ability we kept the promis: 
which we made in the election of 1946. Ww, 
brought an end to the war and eliminat: 
most of the war regulations which remained. 
We reduced the expenses of the Government 
by approximately $3,000,000,000, although th, 
President said we could not take 1 cent off 
without wrecking the Government. w; 
passed two tax-reduction bills, which he 
vetoed. We passed a labor-management re- 
lations bill to free the people of this country 
the employers, and the union members them- 
selves, from the interference and control of 
arbitrary labor leaders. Over the most vio- 
lent minority opposition I have ever seen we 
passed this bill over the President's vet 
with the concurrence of more than half the 
Democratic Congress. 

All of these measures were inspired by the 
basic philosophy of the Republican Party 
liberty and equal justice under law. The 
whole world is divided today between those 
who believe in a government dominated by 
a free people and those who believe in a to- 
talitarian government dictating in greater 
or lesser detail the lives of its citizens. In 
the domestic field, the Republican Party be- 
lieves that the size of the government and its 
power to regulate its citizens should be re- 
duced; that it should be an umpire and not 
play in the game itself; that it should not 
tell the farmer, the workingman, the pusi- 
ness man or the housewife how to run their 
affairs. It believes that progress should be 
resumed in the fields of agriculture, produc- 
tion, public welfare and science under the 
same principles of individual and community 
liberty which have made this country the 
most productive country in the world. Cer- 
tainly the government has a part to play, 
but it is that of adviser and assistant—and 
traffic cop if you will—and not that of dic- 
tator. At the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress the Republican Congress showed 
its ability to function as a party, to develop 
a program within its party philosophy, to 
carry out that program, and to keep its 
promises to the people. 

The President has called us in special ses- 
sion next week to deal with two matters 
which were not before the regular session— 
the rapid increase in prices during the past 
four months and the question of emergency 
aid to Europe. The President himself had re- 
moved nearly all price control before the 
Republicans took over on January 1 of this 
year, although he could have continued it 
in many flelds until July 1, 1947. Up to June 
there was reasonable belief that prices and 
wages had reached a point of stabilization— 
until the failure of the corn crop, the failure 
of European crops, and the tremendous effect 
of a greatly expanded export demand. Since 
Congress adjourned prices have resumed their 
rise, particularly in the agricultural field. 
I fully agree with the President that the sit- 
uation is a serious one for many families in 
this country and that definite changes in 
Government policy are called for, most of 
them executive rather than legislative. 

As far as the President’s request for more 
European relief is concerned, the Congress 
at its first session appropriated what was re- 
quested by the administration up to July, 
and included in the $36,000,000,000 budget 
about $4,000,000,000 for Europe. 

At the special session of Congress I do not 
see how we can confine our consideration to 
the questions of inflation and emergency aid 
to Europe. I do not understand how we can 
intelligently consider either of these prob- 
lems without analyzing what is proposed 1n 
the more permanent Marshall plan, and 
also considering the effect of the present 























ressional action Ihe emergent pla 
presented calls for a much greater sum 
i covers all kinds of assistance to France 


i Italy, increased sums for the occup 
re and the g 
sh obligations in the British 1 
iv. In fact, for France and Italy it seems 
» be a 6-month edition the Marshall pl 
Therefore, it raises all the questions raised 
by the Marshall plan itself as to the charac- 
f goods to be shipped, the conditions to 
ttached, and the type of organization t 
minister the plan 
Nor can we act on prices without consid- 
é r the effect of the huge Government ex- 
enses and the abnormal export demand 
ll unrestrained by any exercise of the 
President’s legal power to limit ¢ 
cannot consider Europe unless we also con- 
sider the proposals for aid to China and our 
ndertakings to Latin America. Who knows 
vhat trese >? Where is the Wedemeyer 
? Emergency aid to Europe has p 
y—but let’s p fumbling in the dark 
Surely we hav one far enough on a piece- 


al basis. 
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L efore anything else is done 
Congress ought to have the whole story, both 
gn and domestic, if we are going to have 


policy at all instead of drifting 








so-called Marshall plan presents a 
complicated mixture of foreign and domes- 
tic policy, It involves huge taxes from the 
American people and Government expendi- 
ures. It affects the prices to be paid by 
40,000,000 families. How far shall we make 

present to other peoples of the fruits of 
ur labors? Do the advantages to be gained 
in foreign policy outweigh the disadvantages 
t home? We have seen in the past 3 months 

development of a carefully planned prop- 
zanda for the Marshall plan, stimulated by 
he State Department by widespread pub- 
licity and by secret meetings of influential 
people in Washingt and Hot Springs. Yet 
only 2 weeks ago Secretary Marshall himself 
pointed out that there was as yet no Mar- 
shall plan at all. We knew only what the 
reign nations had asked for. But the } 
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aganda machine is ready to ballyhoo the 
5 ry Marshall 

ve all the 

The people 





ally says that it 
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e who opposed the policy of the moment 
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But the terrible economic condition in 
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I d estic ¢ trol n grain 
ecl I I ot 
It st f n one ticle other 
t ( ] } ( I 
de u heir reument, the 
I et e the extr dinar I i 
that we should continue exports at the 
te $20,000,000,000 a year, even if large 
| of the surplus piven away, and that 
ny reduction in admittedly abnormal ex- 
ports at this time would require a dangerous 
djustment Even 1946 we only exported 
t the rate of $15,000,000.000 with plenty of 
tificial stimulation The argument of the 
Council Report is just another form of the 


vernment must spend to 
How could a reduc- 
ports possibly injure us when we 
steel for several hundred 
enough freight cars, or 
The Council 
needs of 


1eory that the Gi 
maintain prosperity 
ion in e3 
vent enougna 





home industries, or 
f ugh grain, or enough oil!‘ 
have let their realization of the 
Europe affect their economic judgment 

It seems perfectly obvious that exports 

even at the 1946 rate, are abnormal and can- 
continue. If we begin to build up an 
economy based on such a rate of export, we 
face the same kind of collapse which oc- 
curred in 1930. From the point of view of 
our domestic economy nothing could be more 
dangerous than an export trade created or 
continued by dollar loans in an amount 
which cannot be indefinitely continued and 
never be repaid. Some excess balance of 
export is no doubt justified temporarily 
against the time when foreign countries 
wil! be able to export more goods. But the 
excess of 1947, if it is continued by the Mar- 
hall plan, is a menace to our economic 
fety 

The Council of Economic Advisers say that 
exports will be no larger, even if we adopt 
the Marshall plan With this conclusion I 
cannot agree. There is no real evidence that 
foreign nations have exhausted their gold 
ind dollar balances. Advances from the In- 
ternational Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund will tend to increase rather than 
decrease. Through lend-lease and otherwise 
we scattered so many dollars around the 
world that they may well be coming back for 
years to come to compete with our own citi- 
zens in driving up the price of goods in 

hort supply. 

We granted to the President the arbitrary 
power to limit exports. He has failed to 
exercise it, and his failure to do so is one 
of the main reasons for the increase in 
prices. Few realize that of $15,000,000.000 
of exports only $6,000,000,000 is going to 
Europe, and $9,000,000,000 to North America, 
South America, Asia, and Africa. Surely we 
should ration the rest of the world on steel, 
grain, and oil before we even consider ration- 
ing our own people. What sense does it 
make to prohibit distilling in this country 
while we ship millions of bushels of grain 
abroad to be used in distilling? Today the 
Russian Government has an active commis- 
sion here buying American goods and pay- 
ing gold for them—which is better than 
credit, but certainly inflationary. Much of 
what Russia is buying is heavy machinery, 
good for the manufacture of munitions 


Why does the President grant export licenses 
for goods of 
various types of 


steel and 
insufficient 


this nature when 
machinery are 


for our own needs? If we don’t want higher 
prices we will have to reduce exports to the 
rest of the world 

Broadly speaking, the President is asking 
for two completely inconsistent policies at 
the sa time. If we want the Marshall 
plan, we cannot have lower prices If we 
want lower prices we have to give up the 
Marshall plan. The Marshall plan may be 
worth the cost, but let’s be realistic and face 
the fact that there is a cost 

3. The Marshall plan, unless very care- 
fully administered, can easily be an encour- 
agement to the continuation of unsound 
policies by European governments. I feel 
very strongly that we overestimate the ef- 
fect of our dollars in foreign countries. I 
feel very strongly that 90 percent of the solu- 
tion of their own difficulties lies in their 
hands and in the policies of their govern- 
ments and their peoples—with one excep- 
tion, namely, in Germany, where the solu- 
tion lies rather in our hands. Those who 
have been abroad testify that where condi- 
tions are particularly bad it is usually due 
to the policies of the government 

In many countries inflation is rampant 
because of the failure of the government to 
balance its budget and reduce its expenses 

In many sections the people expect to im- 
prove their standard of living while doing 
less work. It is hard to see why our people 
should ship coal abroad, for instance, when 
the European shortage of coal is largely 
caused by the unwillingness of the miners 
there to work either long hours or continu- 
ously 

The situation in France—and even in Eng- 
land—appears to be made worse by the de- 
termination of the government to main- 
tain the value of its currency at a figure well 
above its real value. Thus exports from 
France to this country are discouraged by 
the fact they cannot get the real value in 
francs of the dollars paid for such exports. 

The more we loan money to these govern- 
ments, the less pressure is brought against 
them to improve their own policies. Our 
loans have helped them balance their budg- 
ets without taxation. They do not suffer as 
they should from the unwillingness of their 
own pecple to work. They are enabled to 
maintain a false value for their currencies. 

I opposed the British loan of $3,750,000,000 
and suggested that instead we give them 
$1,250,000,000 and confine its use to pur- 
chases from the United States. Today prac- 
tically the entire loan has been spent and 
Britain is little better off than they were 
when the loan was first granted. Without 
the loan necessary adjustments might have 
been made sooner 

It is said that this third objection which 
I have urged can be met by imposing vari- 
ous conditions upon our loans. I agree that 
conditions should be imposed, but I think 
their effectiveness can be overestimated. I 
doubt very much if the different plans for 
following our money to its ultimate use 
abroad are either desirable or practical 
Some conditions would be impossible to en- 
force. When a government assumes obliga- 
tions and chooses to repudiate them, that 
is the end of the story. Furthermore, con- 
ditions such as were imposed with the Brit- 
ish loan required the British to do things 
which it turned out they could not pos- 
sibly do 

If we go into these countries we open our- 
selves to charges of interference and im- 
perialism. If we impose conditions which 
turn out to be unpopular with the people, 
we nullify to a large extent such credit 
which we might otherwise obtain. We give 
the Russians a basis for the charge that we 
are trying to dominate the countries of 
western Europe. 

It seems to me that the only conditions 
which can surely be enforced are conditions 
as to the particular type of goods which can 
be exported from the United States, and a 
limitation of any commitment to 1 year 
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Whether it should continue after that ye 
ought to be determined by the resulis ; 
the particular country concerned. Ther 
might even be a continuation of aid in p 
portion to increased production, as gs 
gested by Senator BALL. 

Our experience with conditions under 
original Marshall proposal up to date | 
not been very promising. 


u 


One of the « 
ditions was to be some kind of custon 
union between western European nati 
While these nations mentioned the subi 
in their report and agreed to conside; 
there is not really the slightest hope ti 
there will be any such union, and there 
no way in which we can compel it. 

4. The effort to export $8,000,000,000 
goods on Government credit will almost ce; 
tainly force the reimposition of wartime cx 
trois. Even the President’s economic «a 
visers speak of allocations for domest 
use, and minimum powers necessary {o1 
frontal attack on price increases. Fores 
nations are blaming us for high prices «a: 
Suggest that we should ration ourselves 


that more may be shipped abroad. The cli 
is demanding the revival of OPA 
I would regard the return of price co: 


trol in peacetime as a major calamity to the 
United States which no probable Marshal! 
plan benefits can justify. Consumer ration 
ing is only one degree less objectionable. | 
don't Know just what allocation powe 
means, but it certainly is the power of go\ 
ernment to control priorities and decide hov 
much of each controlled commodity Ameri 
can users can enjoy. 

The trouble with all government contr 
over the free competitive system is that 1 
be effective at all they have to be constantly 
extended to other related fields, until we reac! 
the strait-jacket of the OPA, with a cho! 
ing of all initiative and growth. In peac« 
time the American people won't submit 1 
such controls, and black markets merely ce 
stroy legitimate business and enrich the 
racketeers. Also they create a complete di: 
respect for law 

Furthermore, few governments have th 
knowledge or the judgment to do the jo! 
as well as natural economic law—certain 
not this administration. Look at the mes: 
made of the voluntary food-saving progran 
to carry out a highly desirable purpose 
Meatless Tuesdays and eggiess Thursday: 
never did make any sense, because, of course 
everyone ate Chicken and eggs on Tuesdays 
and meat on Thursdays, leaving them just 
where they were. Last Thursday mornings 
on a dining car the steward told us that 
wherever eggs appeared on the menu he 
would substitute wheat cakes. So to save 
wheat for Europe the travelers ate wheat 
cakes in America. If the Government had 
had legal power to enforce its decrees, the r 
plan would have been the same fool plan 
and just as ineffective : 

The reason this country nas a surplus of 
food to ship and such tremendous produc- 
tivity is that we have pursued a system based 
on liberty. The European Socialists do not 
seem to realize that if we are to continue a 
program for any length of time, it must bs 
based on a continuation of that liberty; that 
while temporarily we might increase ow 
output by government restrictions, in the end 
we would soon be subject to the same paraly- 
sis of initiative which exists in England and 
Eyrope today. In other words, Europe has 
to take the limitations which are inherent 
in a free system if they want the benefits 
produced by it. 

We have shipped more food and other 4as- 
sistance out of this country than any othe! 
nation has ever before accomplished for the 
world. We cannot stretch that liberality tox 
far or there will be nothing to ship. We can- 
not ship so much that under a free system it 
will lead to a period of “boom and bust.” 

I doubt if we can safely ship more tha: 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat out of this coun- 
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ting reading for the Members of 
the Congress. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 


orp, as follows: 
From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of 
November 19, 1947] 
N'T LET WORDS CLOUD MAIN ISSUES 


Angry flare-ups in and out of Congress 
ver President Truman's plea for stand-by 
power to invoke limited price-wage controls 
nd rationing should not be permitted to 

obscure the main issues 

The main issues are, first, the need to curb 

iring prices here at home; second, the need 

rengthen our economy by these and other 
mporary controls so that it can endure the 

ins and shocks of our gigantic effort to 
ve western Europe from starvation and 
mmunism 

This newspaper believes the Marshal! plan 

hould be supported vigorously and promptly 
by Congress and the people becausé such sup- 
port will be vastly less dangerous to this 
country than might be the case otherwise. 

America, with all its vast natural and pro- 
ductive wealth, can’t hope to remain free and 
prosperous indefinitely in a world ruled by 
hunger, misery and fear. If we don’t go all 
out to help nations which, like ours, want to 
stay independent, we can be very sure that 
eventually our way of life will be imperiled. 

If we may regard the Marshall plan as a 

sort of superlative insurance policy for our- 
elves and the free world, some form of infla- 
tion controls—such as were suggeste by Mr 
Truman in his message to Congress—can be 
compared to the premium on the policy. 

Price-wage controls and rationing, how- 
limited and temporary, go against the 
American grain. In normal times they would 
be unthinkable. ‘ve had enough of them in 
wartime to last along while. And before that, 
the Roosevelt Ne\, Deal drove business and 
industry almost crazy with restrictions, pro- 
hibitions and crippling dictatorship. We 
want no more New Deals, limited or un- 
limited 

But these are not normal times. Millions 
in our own country are having a daily battle 
to make income meet outgo. Food prices are 
sky high. So are prices of countless other 
things our people want and need. Something 
must be done to curb the cost of necessities. 

And overseas other millions are looking to 
us to ease their war-imposed hardships and 
to help them resist communism, which feeds 
on poverty and woe. We must not fail them. 

But when the Marshall plan hits full stride 
the tension on our price structure could be 
terrific if nothing had been done in the way 
of safeguards. Government economists be- 
lieve that a new buying program for foreign 
aid might, without sound management, push 
prices of certain basic commodities as much 
as 30 to 50 percent higher. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to figure what that would 
do to American consumers. 

Senator Tarr and other critics are well 
within their rights in taking sharp issue with 
the President on the matter of controls. But 
does Senator Tarr suggest any effective curb 
on inflation to protect our economy against 
Marshall plan stresses? Not that we can see. 

It is true, as he says, that a main cause 
f our present price inflation is the tremen- 
dous flow of exports from our shores. He 
would ease this factor by cutting down the 
exports. Yet such a measure would strike 
at the very thing we are trying to do in our 
own and the world’s behalf—help other free 
peoples to save themselves, 

We wish that Senator Tarr and those who 
go along with him on this question would, 
rather than get excited at the mention of 

mporary and limited controls, concern 
themselves with the imperative necessity of 
making the Marshall plan a success and of 
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seeing to it that it has the benefit of hard- 
headed business management. 

It is far more important to assure that the 
plan be administered by a _ businesslike 
agency, determined to make every dollar ap- 
propriated produce a dollar’s worth of relief, 
than to waste precious time denouncing 
modified inflation controls as the instrument 
of a police state 

Let us keep the great issues in proper per- 
spective and view our needs broadly; let us 
adopt the Marshall plan as an insurance pol- 
icy for ourselves and the free world; and let 
us prepare now to pay the premium by what- 
ever temporary controls are required to curb 
inflation and keep America strong for its stu- 
pendous tasks in this uneasy peace. 





the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin of 


November 19, 1947] 
NO MORE DRIFTING 


President Truman’s proposals for the curb- 
in* of inflation are drastic. Some of them, 
particularly those involving the grant of 
powers to allocate and ration basic commod- 
ities and within limited range to fix wages 
and prices, are bound to prove unpopular 
with various elements their use would di- 
rectly affect. 

But Republican opposition to these meas- 
ures, coupled with branding them as "totali- 
tarian,” is too prompt to indicate that they 
have been weighed with the seriousness their 
nature demands. 

Few will deny that the country is threat- 
ened with increasing inflation. Few will de- 
fend the constant rise of prices, with its 
steady resulting pressure for higher wages. 
Few want to see us keep on in our present 
courses until we gratify the Russian expec- 
tation of a “bust.” 

So the need for legislative action is obvious. 
There is room for dispute as to what form it 
shall take. But can it be disputed, except 
for vote-getting purposes, that some grants 
of emergency powers to the executive, if only 
as brakes on our headlong rush, are ~ »eded? 

It can be argued that control over dis- 
tribution of scarce commodities and related 
powers would be ineffective without corre- 
sponding control over the primary cause of 
inflation in excessive supplies of money and 
credit. These points are covered in the Presi- 
dzntial recommendations. The program calls 
fer consideration as a whole. 

If better and more effective measures can 
be devised, it ‘s a Republican duty to devise 
and advocate them. But it isn’t too much to 
ask for a constructive attitude on the part 
of those who control the action of Congress. 
This is a time to think seriously of the 
national welfare and to leave elections out 
of the calculation. 

If we start out with the proposition that 
the Truman program was devised to assist 
the Democratic Party in the coming Presi- 
dential year, only partisan reaction can be 
expected. But no votes are to be won by 
indifference to the plain signs of the times; 
and obviously the country will get exactly 
nowhere by continuance of a drifting policy. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of November 18, 1947] 


THE DEBATE BEGINS 


The President's message to the special ses- 
sion of Congress and Senator Tart’s reply 
may be regarded as the opening passages in 
a debate which will shape the future of the 
world. At this stage of the matter the out- 
look is not reassuring. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with his 
proposals, Mr. Truman’s message was ad- 
mirably direct and to the point. There was 
no beating about the bush. 

He asked Congress, first, for $597,000,000 
as an emergency aid program to tide Austria, 
Italy, and France over the winter. It is 
expected that these funds will suffice until 
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next March 31, when it is hoped that th¢ 
long-range Marshall plan will be ready to g 
into effect. The details of the Marshall pla: 
will be submitted to Congress in a 
message. 

Mr. Truman then outlined the measure 
which he thinks are necessary to deal wit} 
inflation in this country—an inflation whic} 
has already assumed serious proportion: 
and which will be aggravated by the Eur 
pean aid program. 

The counterinflationary steps advocated b 
Mr. Truman are ten in number, with th: 
political dynamite being confined mainly t 
the last two. In these, Mr. Truman asked 
Congress to authorize consumer rationin 
on products in short supply which basically 
affect the cost of living; to authorize price 
ceiling on products in short supply which 
basically affect the cost of living or industria! 
production and to authorize such wage ceil- 
ings as are essential to maintain the neces- 
sary price ceilings. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that 
the President is not going to be given these 
powers. The comments of Senator Tart and 
other Republican leaders are just about con- 
clusive on this point. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent did not expect to get them, for in dis- 
cussing his proposals he said that the first 
five, taken together, would “aid substan- 
tially in relieving inflationary pressures.” 

The worst that can be said of the other 
proposals, however, especially the last two 
is that they would be apt to prove unwork- 
able. In an economy as complex as ours 
selective rationing and selective price contro! 
at the consumer level is a doubtful business 
If the experience with OPA serves as a guide 
a resort to such measures now would be apt 
to do more harm than good, especially in 
view of the President's none-too-firm atti- 
tude in the matter of wage controls. 

Still, to repeat, the worst that can be said 
of these proposals is that their workability 
is doubtful. And in fairness to the President 
it should be recognized that mounting in- 
flationary pressures may yet drive us to them 

Most certainly, there is nothing in the 
message which justifies Senator Tart’s ex- 
treme attack on the President. He was justi- 
fied in attacking the soundness of the pro- 
posals. But when he went on to impugn 
the President’s motives, to picture him as 
wanting a “police state” in this country, and 
to cast doubt on the genuineness of Mr, Tru- 
man’s desire for world peace he was going 
much too far. 

The exact position of Senator Tart in this 
matter continues to be unclear. He blames 
high prices on the excess of consumer dollars 
competing for scarce goods. Yet he would 
increase the supply of dollars in the hands 
of consumers by cutting taxes. He says that 
he favors reasonable aid to Europe as a 
means of combating communism, yet he talks 
about aid at the rate of $8,000,000,C00 a year 
He must know that no such figure is contem- 
plated under the Marshall plan. He dwells 
upon the generous manner in which this 
country has dealt with Europe, and con- 
cludes that we cannot afford to be more gen- 
erous. 

The trouble with this is that it seems to 
miss the point of what we are trying to do. 
If it were simply a question of whether we 
should be generous or ungenerous, one might 
agree with the Ohio Senator that we are 
doing enough. But generosity, as such, has 
little todo with it. The real reason for going 
to the aid of Europe is to prevent Communist 
domination of that continent, to head off the 
peril for us which would follow such domi- 
nation. 

Senator Tarr seems to give little weight to 
this cardinal point. And until he and his 


late? 


colleagues accept it, with all of its grim im- 
plications, the European aid debate will con- 
tinue to be muddled and our own future 
will continue to be in jeopardy. 
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above partisanship. His article on the 
President’s me which follows, is 
aout the best statement I have seen. I 
think it reflects in a clear and able man- 
ner the opinion of most thinking Amer- 
ican 


sage 
a > 


Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE INJECTION OF PARTY POLITI 


Between the first part of the Pr lent’s 
m e, which dealt with the European re- 
covery program id the second part, which 
dealt with the domestic inflation, there is a 

) difference in purpose and in quality of 
mind Two different sé of advisers, two 
dif nt indards, are only too evident. On 
the European recovery program Mr. Truman 
want he President working with Congre 
regardless of party, so that “the actions of 
this Government” may “be a stature to match 
the ad ty and influence of the United 
Stat in world affairs."" But on inflation, 
he | al the politiclan and the candi- 
date trying to put the other party in a 
hi 

I attempt to mix statesmanship with 


partisan politics is most unfortunate, and a 
great deal of good sense will be required to 
1 » the harm that has been done. For by 
i ting a partisan calculation into the sit- 
1 on, Mr. Truman has made it much more 
difficult for Congress and for the people to 
deal wisely and dispassionately both with the 
I n recovery program and with the do- 
mestic inflation. 

The partisan monkey wrench was in the 
last 2 of Mr. Truman's 10 points: The request 
for authority to set up consumer rationing, 
and to impose price and wage ceilings. Mr. 
Truman knew perfectly well when he made 
these two requests that this Congress can- 
not grant them without an abject confession 
that the whole of the Republican Party, and 
a considerable part of the Democratic Party, 
have made a colossal mistake and are re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living. 

A month ago he himself characterized these 
measures as those of a “police state”—- (which 
incidentally they are not) and ts said to have 
told Members of Congress privately that he 
would decline to fix prices. Yet suddenly, 
and without consulting Congress, he is asking 
Congress to do something which he knows 
Congress will not do and that he himself is 
on record as saying he would not want it 
to do. If this is not partisan politics in an 
election year—a device to make the Republi- 
cans refuse him powers which he does not 
wish to exercise—then what is it? 

On the merits, it may be said, I think, that 
consumer rationing, price and wage fixing, 
could not cure or even check the inflation; 
they could only divert the pressure from the 
few controlled commodities to the much 
greater number of uncontrolled commodities. 

If the price ceilings are really effective— 
if there is no big black market—on the 
selected goods that are in short supply, the 
effect will be to divert the inflated purchas- 
ing power, and therefore labor and raw ma- 
terials and transportation facilities, to the 
uncontrolled sections of the economy. The 
result is likely to be a decline, or at least 
no increase, in the production of these very 
commodities that are in short supply. 

The inflation, of which we are now suffer- 
ing the consequences, is due initially to the 
fact that in financing the war the Govern- 
ment raised about a quarter of its funds, not 
out of taxes and not out of savings but by 
selling its securities to the commercial bank- 
ing system. This bank money was as purely 
inflationary as if it had been flat money 
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turned out by the Government printing press. 
At; the end of 1945 it represented the huge 
sum of $95,000,000,000, all of its excess pur- 
chasing power for which there were no cor- 
responding goods. 

Against this initial inflationary force, the 
Treasury took substantial countermeasures. 


Since the end of 1945 it has used its surplus 
to pay off Government debt held by the 
banks, and at the end of June this year hold- 
ings of Government securities had been re- 
duced by about 15 percent. This in itself 
would have been a genuine and effective 
means of arresting and even of reducing the 
inflation. 

But the Treasury’S measures are being off- 
set by the creation of new inflationary funds 
in the banks. The credits extended by the 
banks have risen at a rapid rate. Because of 
the high reserves which they already have 
and the large reserves which they can still 
acquire from investors who sell their Govern- 
ment bonds, the country is threatened with 
an increasing inflation. 

The President touched upon this—the Cen- 
tral problem of the inflation—in his first 
point. But he did not give it anything like 
the emphasis it deserves, as can be seen by 
the fact that he put the restoration of con- 
sumer credit controls ahead of the restraint 
of inflationary bank credit. Yet the ex- 
pansion of consumer credit is a small item 
as compared with the expansion of bank 
credit. 

It is on that problem that our effort ought 
to be concentrated. Powers need to be given 
to the Federal Reserve System to check the 
creation of excess bank credit based upon the 
acquisition of Government and other secur- 
ities and of gold by the commercial banks. 
This could then be supplemented by the 
power to allocate transportation facilities 
and scarce commodities which the President 
asked for in his message. The chief virtue— 
as regards inflation—-of the power to allocate 
is that it can be used to postpone public 
works, and unnecessary private construction 
financed directly or indirectly by the infla- 
tionary bank credits. 

If the President could now be persuaded to 
lay aside—at least until later in the session— 
the provocative and impracticable proposals 
about consumer rationing, price and wage 
fixing, and to concentrate on measures to 
check the real inflation, the country could 
still be saved the ordeal of having to meet 
the European crisis and our domestic difficul- 
ties in a whirling welter of partisan politics. 








World Peace and World Gevernment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. November 18, 1947 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address on 
Armistice Day in Washington, N. C., by 
Dr. I. Beverly Lake, professor of law, 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C.: 


Commander Paul, veterans, and those who, 
like myself, cannot claim the distinction 
of having worn our country’s uniform, it is 
an honor to be invited to join you in your 
celebration of Armistice Day and a pleasure 
which I have been anticipating these several 
days since my friend, Mr. Malcolm Paul, tele- 
phoned me and asked me tocome. Armistice 
Day means even more to us now than it did 
when it was first proclaimed a national holi- 
day for now it calls to mind the accomplish- 
ments of 1945 along with the great victory 
in 1918. The purpose of the holiday is to 
enable us to take the time to recapture the 
thoughts and feelings we experienced 29 
years ago and again a bit over 2 years ago. 
It is good for a nation, as it is for an indi- 
vidual, to pause now and again to consider 
with pride the accomplishments of the past 
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and remember with gratitude those who made 
them possible. It is good to recall the past 
because it is only in the light of the past that 
we can plot our course into the future 
Maitland, the great English legal scholar 
said, “We study the day before yesterday in 
order that yesterday may not paralyze today 
and today may not paralyze tomorrow.” 

History is the story of real men and women 
like curselves and faced with problems much 
like those confronting us. From it we learn 
what made those men and women strong 
and what blunders endangered their secu- 
rity and postponed the attainment of their 
ideals. From it we learn of heroes, and, 
learning of them, we are inspired to do he- 
roic things, for from a careful study of his- 
tory we see that the hero is not necessarily 
the glamorous and romantic knight of the 
Round Table, but is also the ordinary man 
turning aside from the pursuit of his dreams 
to do that which he loathes and fears because 
of devotion to an ideal and a willingness to 
sacrifice his dreams and his life for the pro- 
tection of those he loves. It is necause you 
veterans were ordinary North Carolinians 
who did not want to go into battle, who 
were, I am sure, afraid to go into battle, but 
went, nevertheless, and by going preserved 
for us all the opportunity which we call the 
American way of life that we honor you to- 
day as heroes. From history we learn that 
nations, not armies and navies alone, win 
and lose wars, and behind the Army and the 
fleet stand the planner, the executive, the 
artisan, the farmer, the teacher, the home 
maker, and the child, each contributing 
some part to the success of the Nation. So 
Armistice Day reminds us that ordinary men 
are heroic and that our Nation has weath- 
ered crisis after crisis, because in our great 
and cherished freedom to disagree we have 
disagreed about details and methcds but 
have reached an amazing unity of p''rpose 
and agreement as to ideals and values and 
have worked together to reach our goals. 

Armistice Day enables us to recapture the 
pride of achievement we felt in 1918 and 
1945 and in that pride to face the future with 
a quiet confidence instead of hysteria. It 
reminds us of the joy you and we felt that 
you would soon be home and of how good it 
is to be safely at home in a nation at peace 
and how good it is to be with each other 
in spite of the minor irritations and petty 
disagreements that are the inevitable ac- 
companiment of daily association. It re- 
minds us of those who did not return, and 
in remembering them and the love we had 
for them and they for us we experience 
again the joy of the old association. In 
gratitude to them we determine to teach 
their names to our children’s children, and 
like them spend our lives, if need be, to make 
and keep our children’s children free to use 
and develop the things and minds and spirits 
God shall give them. Armistice Day reminds 
us of the gratitude we felt to God for the 
victory and the preservation of our civiliza- 
tion, and thus enables us to look ahead not 
only with confidence in our own strength 
but with a faith that He will guide and 
strengthen us in times to come as He has 
done in times past. Rejecting the old and 
pagan conception of God as a tribal warrior 
fighting for the nation He loves, because 
now we know that He loves them all, we 
also reject the more modern paganism which 
portrays Him as merely the personification 
of peace, coldly aloof from and neutral as to 
the outcome of wars. We know He is as con- 
cerned for the welfare of the German or the 
Japanese as for the welfare of the North 
Carolinian, but we also know that He is not 
neutral in a struggle between a philosophy 
which degrades and a philosophy which 
ennobles. “The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera” is poetic license but we know 
as did Deborah that ideals should never be 
left out of the reckoning when an estimate 
is made of a nation’s strength. 
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the World Congress might think proper, 

! ve happened here. It might regu- 

and factory making 
gocds intended for international commerce 
of the price of tobacco sold on an American 
market from which some tobacco may go in 
international commerce, or the right of an 
Oh farmer to grow wheat on his own farm 
ind feed it there to his own turkeys intended 


hours of a 





{ h wn table All these have happened 
here under our own commerce clause Since 
labor dispute in a factory receiving some 
raw materials from abroad and shipping some 
of its produc abroad would impede inter- 
nat | trade, the World Congress might re- 
quire the factory to refrain from discrimina- 
t ist union tabor, though no labor 
dispute exists in that particular factory. 
I t has happened here. It might be 


hat the World Congress under such a com- 


t 
I clause as ours could forbid interna- 
t hirments to or from factories which 
paid too high wages, did not work its em- 
I ees lon? enouch, or retained in its em- 
] member of a labor union. None of 
these | happened here yet 

Time will net permit further multiplica- 
t f examples of difficulties to be contem- 
plated if a world constitution similar to the 
Ur 1 Stat Constitution were adopted. 
En hl been said to show my own opin- 
i that such a constitution would not be 
desirable in our present world. It has 


worked wonderfully well in the United States 
nd may well be an ideal government for an 


i 1 world, but we are confronted with a 
fact, not a theory—a realistic world, not an 
id one 

T does not mean we can have no world 


government, no cooperation among nations 
; and put out fires while they 
can be controlled. We have a world govern- 
ment now. There is at the moment much 
ticism of and impatience with the United 
Nations Organization. Here, as usual, we 
have expected a miracle acc are discouraged 
when problems remain. Let us re- 
member that the United Nations is only 
8 years oid. Compare it with the United 
States at age 3. Are the Cisagreements be- 
tween Mr. Gromyko and Senator AUSTIN 


to « » friction 


“ 


some 


more earnestly or more bitterly argued than 
those between Jefferson and Hamilton? Is 
he outlook for success more gloomy than 
was the prospect here in 1791? 





Let us look very, very briefly at the United 
Na ( ter. Its purposes include the 
maintenance of international peace and the 
re of threats thereto. Specifically with 
I e to threats to and breaches of the 
I the § 1 Council is given tremen- 
dous power. It may decide whether a threat 

) e exi or a ich has occurred or 
a t of ag s been committed. 
When it decides that one of these exists or 
] ( irred it may call upon all or some 
of the n ber nations to 


apply all or any 
of the following measures: Complete or par- 
tial interruption of economic relations and 
of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and 


C rn is of communication, and the sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations. Should the 
Council consider these drastic measures not 
enough it may take such action by air, sea, 


or land fore be necessary to main- 
t or restore international peace and se- 
curi including demonstrations, blockade, 
and other operations by air, sea, or land forces 
of member nations. In the meantime noth- 
ing in the Charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a single 
member of the United Nations, until the 
Council has taken the necessary steps to 
restore peace. 

This certainly seems ample to prevent 
Ecuador from attacking or threatening the 
peace o1 Peru, and even Russia or the United 
States might well hesitate to invade Greece 
or Mexico with such a threat hanging over 
it. The difficulty is that no such threat of 
action by the Security Council hangs over 
Russia or the United States, because all the 
decisions of the Council save on procedural 
matters require the affirmative vote of all 
the permanent members. A member may 
not vote on a decision to investigate or rec- 
ommend a settlement of a dispute to which 
it is a party, but apparently it may vote 
on any decision as to enforcement action 
against it, which necessarily means there 
will be no enforcement action taken against 
one of the permanent members—the United 
States, England, Russia, France, and China— 
nor will enforcement action be taken against 
any satellite of one of the Big Five. Per- 
haps the veto power should be surrendered, 
but as yet we are all too suspicious of each 
other to surrender it. Certainly, if the Big 
Five are unwilling to surrender the veto 
power to a world government empowered 
only to act to remove threats to interna- 
tional peace, there is no possibility of their 
ratifying within the next 5 years a world 
constitution like that of the United States. 
Even with the veto power the Council can 
investigate and publicize the facts in a dis- 
pute involving one of the Big Five. Let us 
suppose Russia were to decide to annex 
Greece. With the veto power in existence 
does she not know that she would take that 
step at the risk that England, France, and 
the United States would as sovereign, inde- 
pendent nations go to the aid of Greece’ 
Wou!d Russia hesitate more if the Security 
Council had the power to call out the Chil- 
ean Navy also? Is it not true that the 
United Nations Organization and the mem- 
bers thereof can now bring exactly the same 
pressure upon Russia to let Greece alone as 
could be brought upon her by the Security 
Council freed from the restrictions of the 
veto power? 

.he simple truth is that no government by 
its mere existence and the perfection of its 
machinery for settling disputes, is an abso- 
lute guaranty of international peace. Nor 
is disarmament. Genghis Kahn did quite 
well as an aggressor using bows and arrows 
and swords. The only actual guaranty of 
world peace is to remove the desire for war— 
or more accurately, the willingness to go to 
war if only a nation may have what it wants. 
The only real guaranty of peace on earth is 
that which will come from a general accept- 
ance by individuals throughout the world 
of the teachings of Jesus as practical rules 
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of life You may say that is a long way off 
and we cannot wait until then for the wh 
world may be destroyed before that cc 
about. We are 2,000 years nearer to th 
time than He was and He invested His lif; 
on the belief that there was then time f 
his principles to work. Ycu and I may b 
called upon to invest ours in the same 
venture. There may be another war and ev 
our country may go down in defeat but tl 
world and the human family will not bs 
dc. troyed by war, for Jesus did not make 
foolish investment It is because the d 
before yesterday tells us of His wisdom and 
of His faith in mankind, we do not regard 
ours as an age of fear but as the age of hops 
The sun is rising—not going down. As we 
prepare for the new day that lies before us 
and are conscious of the many perplexing 
problems it will bring, and as we hear thx 
dire prophecies of those who say there are 
only 5 years more, that cur scientists like 
the fisherman of the fairy tale, have let out 
of the bottle a demon they cannot control, 
there comes to mind a bit of advice written 
long ago by a wise man to a young friend. 
Paul writing to Timothy in a day far more 
discouraging than our own, reminds him of 
his glorious heritage from his mother and 
his grandmother, and says “Wherefore I put 
thee in remembrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God which is within thee, for God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, ard of love, and of a sound mind,” 








The Strength of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following remarks 
of David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, be- 
fore New York Herald Tribune Forum at 
the Hotel Waldorf Astoria on October 21, 
1947: 


Generally speaking, it’s not a good idea for 
an individual to think too much about him- 
self. He can become so occupied with how his 
digestion is getting along that just fussing 
about it will get it out of x. Perfectly 
healthy people can give themselves the jitters 
by paying too much attention to their nerves 
and their mental processes. The advice “Let 
your mind alone” has a lot to be said for it. 

I have a feeling that much the same thing 
applies to nations, and particularly to a na- 
tion as healthy and high-spirited as the 
United States of America. But a certain 
amount of national self-examination is in- 
escapable, and indeed at this juncture in 
world events, it is not only inevitable but 
wholesome. The eyes of the world's people 
are upon us these days. Everything we 
do (and a good many things we don’t do) 
and much of what we say, in this wonderfully 
talkative and uninhibited land of ours, oc- 
cupy the attention of hundreds of millions 
of people in England, in France, and the 
Lowlands, in Italy and the Balkans, in Latin 
America, in the vast reaches of Soviet Russia. 
So that even though we might prefer not to 
talk about our own health, about what it is 
that makes us so fit, or about that occasional 
headache, the times just won't permit. 

Each day all over the world we, the people 
of the United States, are given a physical 
and mental appraisal by the people of other 
lands. Some cf this going over is so palpably 
false, so course and downright mean, that it 
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If I understand the essence of our evolving 
is based largely upon what 

e believe to be the peculiar merits and the 
s of our domestic policy, that 
r way of living together here at home. 
anxious peoples of the world are bedev- 
and often confused by many voices in 
] is telling them just what Amer- 
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that will keep her strong 

What is this source and this foundation 
ur American strength? The answer most 

mmonly heard is: Our economic system 
system is variously referred to as the 

democratic capitalism, 

enterprise, or some 
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of free, competitive, pri- 


te enterprise in the life of America can 
j yerated. But neither this nor 
y other answer in economic terms can 
explain our basic vitality 
source of the strength of Ameri- 
in civilization does not lie in an economic 
The well-springs of our vitality are 
not economic. T go deeper still; they 
re ethical and spiritual Our society in 
America is founded not upon the cold and 
bloodless economic man of the Marxist, but 
upon a faith in man as an end in himself. 
li 1an. We believe in men not 
iction units, but as the chil- 
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1 t to safeguard human 
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is the purpose and goal of American life. I 
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What I have said may start an yur 
but it will not be mer zument over 
the meaning of words. I speak of the sub- 
stance of things, not their expression in 
words, I am asserting that the vitality of our 
distinctive institutions of production and 
distribution of goods, ultimately depends not 
upon rigid and fixed economic principles but 
upon ethical and moral assumptions and 
purposes; that our unparalleled productivity 
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ards of fair play and respect for human in- 
tegrity. This is the way we do function, by 
and large, and this is why we flourish 


Some would have us believe that because 


we excel in making millions of the same kin« 
of useful gadgets, that therefore we are free- 
men. No; that ha he cart before the horse. 
It is because freedom for men is a primary 


ethical concern of ours that we do so well in 
making gadgets and raising food 
successfully many 
the winning of wars 

Diversity and flexibility rather than a 
stereotyped hard-and-fast system, is an es- 
sential part of such a noble concept of so- 
ciety as is ours We get our economic serv- 
ices in the way that at the time seems to 
work best, it will in a particul ion 
best advance our underlying purposes. We 
do not start with all the answers, the eco- 
nomic or political answers. We make the 
answers up as we go along. Thus, American 
industry is owned and operated, by and large, 
by competitive private ent yet a year 
ago the Senate of the United States voted 
unanimously to establish public ownership 
and management in one of our largest in- 
dustries, and make it a Gov 
nopoly; I refer, of course, to the atomic-ma- 
terials industry 
thing to do at the 
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I We would never 
Government ownership or 
control of newspapers partly because of t 

educational character; but our school sys- 
tem, the cornerstone of American education, 
is almost entirely publicly owned and man- 
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Price Control in Peacetime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF 
Thursday. November 20 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 


a recent issue of the Wakefie Ma ) 
Daily Item: 
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It wie ( erence f an artificiall |ow 
a certain none ential article drove 
» from the market; it resulted in 
>» diver 1 of more energy into war mate- 
Patriotism impelled the people to sup- 
ny me » that would help bring hos- 
a successful end That was why 
ned price control 

But there is no excuse for price control in 
e United States in peacetime. It would 
the scrapping of American ideas and 
creation of a bureaucracy such is 

England 
It w d mean political control over every 
H \ uld ive wa‘ to despall a pre duc- 


blocked by senseless red 


( ntre d price tags would become a farce 
here would be fewer articles to hang them 
The black market wovld become the true 


the country 
producers 


nd-demand market of 
I col mer, along with honest 
d retailers, would suffer 
The United States is a land of opportunity 
energetic individuals It is about the 
ly spot left in the world where there is 
pe. Let's keep it that way. 





Current Conditions Abroad—A Report to 
the People of Philadelphia by Hon. 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent radio broadcast by our dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |HuGcH D. Scott, JRr.|, on 
current conditions abroad aroused wide 
attention in the Philadelphia area. His 
observations and report are of such vital 
interest that his colleagues and the peo- 
ple should have the benefit of it. 

The broadcast on radio station WCAU 
on the evening of November 13, 1947, in 
the form of an interview by Mr. Charles 
Shaw, foreign correspondent for CBS, 
was as follows: 

Mr. SHAW. This is a Congressman’s report 
to the people. The Congressman is Repre- 
entative Hucu D. Scott, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, who represents Logan, Olney, 
Germantown, and Roxborough; and this is 
Charles Shaw to interview Mr. Scott. Con- 

ressman Scotr is a member of the Subcom- 
on Civil Aviation of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
As a member of that subcommittee, he has 
just returned from a 30,000-mile trip around 
the world, during which he visited 19 coun- 


mittee 


tries. The subcommittee’s primary interest 
lay in the promotion of American aviation 

d of America’s share in world trade; but 
Congressman Scotr gathered information 


about a lot of other things, too. Before we 
go into details, Mr. Scott, how about a brief 
summary of why and where you went and 
what you did? 

Representative Scorr. Until last June 30 
the President had authority under the Var 
Powers Act to transfer to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration airports, navigational 
aids and other air facilities abroad which 
were no longer required by our military 
forces. These facilities are much needed by 
American civil air lines, such as TWA, Pan 
American, Overseas, and Northwest Airlines, 


We had more than 85 meetings in 46 days 
with our military representatives, including 
the high commissioners and chiefs of intelli- 
gence in all of the occupied countries, with 
our Civil Aeronautics representatives, with 
representatives of American and foreign air 
lines and with prime ministers, chiefs of 
states and cabinet officers of foreign coun- 
tries, and particularly with the Minister of 
Communications or Civil Aviation in each 
country. 

Mr. SHAw. What kind of reception did you 
get? 

Representative Scott. We found the resi- 
dent Americans abroad extremely glad to see 
us and very anxious to pour into our ears 
their comments, not only regarding civil 
aviation, but with regard to America’s posi- 
tion in Europe and the Orient, generally 

Among persons we met who gave us valu- 
able information were General Clay, the high 
commissioner in Germany; General Keyes, 
high commissioner in Austria; General 
Hodge, high commissioner in Korea; and 
General MacArthur, supreme commander in 
Japan; as well as all of the principal mem- 
bers of their staffs. We conferred also with 
President Auriol, of France; Chancelor Figl, 
of Austria; the President of the Philippines; 
the Prime Ministers of China and Siam; the 
Governor of Stamboul; and with our Am- 
bassadors and their cabinet members in most 
of these countries. 

Mr. SHaw. I understand you had an au- 
dience with the Pope 

Representative Scott. Yes; we were par- 
ticularly impressed with our audience with 
His Holiness, whose wide and profound grasp 
of world conditions is outstanding and whom 
we were fortunate enough to visit at a time 
when he was free to discuss world affairs at 
considerable length. Incidentally, much of 
the discussion with His Holiness turned on 
the subject of the ever-present menace of 
communism, a subject never very far from 
the minds of any of us in view of what we 
had seen or what we heard. 

Mr. SHaw. A lot of Congressmen have been 
traveling around recently. Generally, I think 
that’s a pretty good idea. 

representative ScoTT. Sodol. If I had the 
say-so, I should like to see every Member of 
Congress do some traveling for at least 30 
days every year, because our commitments 
abroad are so vast, and the burden on our 
taxpayers is so great that I know of no other 
way in which Members of Congress can get 
at the facts. Getting at the facts is terribly 
important to all of us, because in some in- 
stances we can high light any shortcomings, 
we can discover economies which ought to be 
practiced, and most of all we can report to 
the people who employ us as to how the 
American tax money is being spent and 
whether it is being spent wisely and well. 
This sort of report I am now making is just 
what I have in mind. It used to be the cus- 
tom of commentators and columnists to make 
fun of congressional junkets, and there may 
have been some justification in some cases, 
but it is my judgment that the cost in- 
volved in having Members of Congress see 
for themselves this summer will be repaid 
a thousandfold in experience which could 
have been obtained in no other way. 

Mr. SHaw. Well, I understand your group 
paid at least half your own expenses; so your 
trip didn’t cost us much at all. Now, to get 
to the heart of your report. How did you 
find things in Europe? 

Representative Scott. Conditions in Eur- 
ope generally are very bad. It is my ob- 
servation that they are not exaggerated. The 
harvest in France is the worst in 100 years. 
Many of the people of Central Europe will 
be bitterly cold and very hungry this winter. 
Southern Europe, probably due to its warmer 
climate, will not be quite so badly off. Con- 
ditions in Japan are not quite as bad as in 
Germany and Austria, because within the 
limits allowed to them the Japanese are 
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working hard and have rebuilt their citi« 
the extent of about 50 percent. Our oc 
pation policy in Japan generally seems to 
more successful than in Europe. In all cou 
tries visited, the fear of communism 


hatred of the Communists is very mark 
indeed. 
Mr. SHAW. How do they feel about 


United States? 

Representative Scotr. General good 
toward America still exists everywhere exc 
in Egypt, but there is a most unusual feeli: 
prevailing that America will abandon Euro; 
and Asia to satisfy Russia. These people a: 
not yet convinced that we will stand by « 
commitments. It is my belief that commu 
nism is its own worst enemy, but at the san 
time it is true that democracy seems to h;: 
more friends than Zealous adherents. 

Mr. SHAw. What do you consider t! 
world’s hot spots in our cold war wi 
Russia? 

Representative Scotr. Behind the I 
Curtain in Austria, and in Trieste, and i 
Korea. I believe they are the three wor 
spots in the world. They are arresting many, 
of our soldiers who drive or fly beyond rigidly 
narrow corridors in which the Russians in 
their zone keep us confined. I am sorry t 
say that until very recently we had not 
adopted as rigid a policy toward the Rus- 
sians, but I am told we now assume th: 
same attitude against them in connection 
with any situation they assume against us 
For example, if they arrest an American, we 
arrest a Russian. We built an airport nea: 
Vienna which we are not permitted by the 
Russians to approach except along a singl« 
narrow road. To leave the road invites al- 
most certain arrest. It still strikes me as 
outrageous that even General Clay in Ger- 
many cannot fly from Berlin to the America 
zone at Munich in a direct route but must 
fly twice as far through a Russian dictated 
air corridor and by a circuitous route 
around Berlin to the north of Germany anc 
then turning south at right angles to 
Munich. These irritations are numerous 
continuous, and intentional and every re- 
sponsible person in our occupation force: 
asserts the belief that the Russians do not 
wish to cooperate with us and are engaged 
in a planned program to wait us out in 
Europe and to take over all of Europe if and 
when we abandon it to them, as they expect 

Mr. SHaw. Whan can we do about that 
Mr. Scott? 

Representative Scott. So far as I am con- 
cerned it is important to prove that the 
Russians are wrong and that we will remain 
where we have promised to stay in Europe 
until fair treaties of peace have been signed 
democratic elections held, and governments 
established whose frontiers will be guaran- 
teed by all of the world powers whose given 
word still means anything. For that reason 
we must maintain a strong army, navy, and 
air force in America and this is going to 
cost the taxpayers money—there is no doubt 
about it. While I am on the subject, it is 
perfectly silly for the administration to say 
to a special session of Congress, you must 
find a way to reduce prices and at the same 
time send a substantial portion of our goods 
abroad, which in turn increases the bidding 
among our own people and therefore raises 
the prices of the goods which are left. 

Mr. SHAw. That, to me, Mr. Scott, seems 
to be the problem—to control that bidding 
for scarce items. However that’s a subject 
that would require more time than we have 
to discuss. How do you feel about aid to 
Europe, in general? 

Representative Scorr. Our commitments 
are such that we cannot ultimately reduce 
the burden to the American taxpayer of the 
occupation costs until we find the means o! 
stabilizing the relationship between produc- 
tion and demand abroad and the administra- 
tion’s policy requires that we send goods 
abroad for that purpose. We are still trying 
to keep this a bipartisan foreign policy and 
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wild 


Mr. SHAW. Some people would like us to 
pull out of Europe, don’t you think? 

Representative Scotr. Yes; some of my 
friends have said to me that we ought to 


let Europe stew in its own juice and that it 
ill not matter too much if them 
irve It ought to be enough to remind the 
unthinking that spreading starvation means 
reading disease and disease knows no inter- 
national boundaries. The very growth of 


some of 


international air travel, of which we are so 
proud, would also make pretty certain that 






we would ultimately share in the spread of 
dise: as we would in the spread of inter- 
itional bankruptcy. 


se, 


Mr. SHAW. How is aviation coming along, 
Mr. Scott? 


Representative Scott. Our air lines 
continually expanding and air freight is de- 
veloping steadily. For example, in Siam we 
learned of pygmy elephants being carried by 
air. Most of the foreign nations we visited 
lave or are projecting air lines of their own, 
which will give increasing competition. It 
will be necessary for us to back our air lines 
to the limit, as the British are doing, if we 


are 


are going to make a better showing in the 
air lanes of the future than we have done 
during the better part of the past century 
on the sea lanes 

I might add that wherever we went we 
ran into the British parliamentary delega- 


tions, composed of both Laborites and Con- 
servatives, who were obviously promoting 
trade and good-will for Great Britain. I 
must confess that at times we felt like com- 
peting foreign salesmen when we found our- 
selves together on the same doorstep. 

Mr. SHaw. Did this trip of yours change 
any of your ideas, Mr. Scott? 

Representative Scott. Yes. Many of my 
conclusions have been reached at consider- 
able cost to my own illusions and it is not 
easy to have to change one’s own views, but 
I do not believe that any of the Members 
of the House and Senate who have been trav- 
eling this year will survive the experience 
without a healthy reorientation of their 
views in varying degrees. 

Mr. SHaw. Did you actually run into other 
Congressmen who had changed their minds 
after traveling abroad? 
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the war years. In my 3 jy br 1, wl 
I had to live on European rations, I used to 
marvel sometimes that they worked as much 
as they did 

Representative Scott. That’s qu true, 
Mr. Shaw, but it d I up mj ught 
that if we help them to their feet must 
work harder and produce more, to help them- 
selv 

Mr. SHAw. You n it quite clear, Mr 
Scott, that you re ze the nece t nd 
want others to re nize the nece of 
going to Europe’s aid. You said before that 
there are disputes as to methods What is 
your method? 

tepresentative Scorr. All that I have said 
about American participation in foreign aid 
should be couple s cautior I am 
for it only if assi is administered by 
capable and trus American citizens 
and only where it is obvious that the use of 
the funds will make these nations self-sup- 
porting in the shortest possible time eco- 





nomically spea American resources are 
not a bottomless pit, this sort of thing ca t 
go on forever, and the policy of our Govern- 





ment up to date ha 
structive of Ameri 

Mr. SHAw. I pI 
about waste over there? 


wasteful and de- 








Representative Scorr. Nearly every Ameri- 
can in China believes that most of the 
UNRRA funds there were shamefully wasted 
and no American in China wan any Ameri- 
can money spent by Chinese officials 

The waste of American assé hroughout 





the world has been a shocking and a deplora- 


ble thing. But, as often happens in business, 








it is necessary to make a further expenditure 
in order to salvage something from the wreck- 
age. We can either lose it all, and perl 
have another war, or we can make this on 
“at effort to salv >» what we can from the 
general debris I think we have got to go 


through with our commitments 





Civil Rights Report Is Impractical, Wou!d 
Imperil American Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Mobile (Ala.) Press-Reg- 
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States have made real steps toward a just 
apportionment of all community services and 
benefits, and are making further steps along 
that line almost daily, with far better re- 
ults than could be gathered from dicta- 

nal enforcement of an unworkable anti- 
egregation law 

In its recommendation for a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act, the President's commit- 

e would have the Federal Government do 
more than take jurisdiction over Federal em- 
ployment. It would step into private busi- 
ness to tell businessmen whom they could 
hire, and perhaps in what jobs they could 
ise certain individuals they had been forced 
to hire 

The committee proposes that this FEPC be 
enforced by a central bureau in Washington, 
with nine regional offices in key cities 
throughout the country. ‘These offices,” the 
report says, “should serve as receiving points 
for complaints arising in the areas and as 
local centers of research, investigation, and 
preventive action.’ 

Though the members of the committee 
may not realize it, this is one of the most 


dangerous proposals ever made by any group 
with official standing. It would provide the 
perfect excuse for a snooping Federal agency 


interfering with the legitimate civil rights 
of free Americans. It would be a violation 
one of the most cherished fundamental 
rhts, about which the committee appears 
so concerned. The proposal contains germs 
of disease far more deadly than those which 
the committee seeks to cure. 

There are other features of.this report 
which make it preposterous. The committee 
would have Federal law supersede State law 
in dealing with law enforcement; it would 
tell the States what qualifications they can 
demand of voters; it would issue a mandate 
that a property owner cannot do with his 
property what he pleases. 

In reference to its demand for new Federal 
laws superseding State laws in the investi- 
gation and prosecution of offenses, the com- 
mittee report cites specific cases in which 
investigation and prosecution has been han- 
dled by Federal authorities under Federal 
law 

There is no evidence and little contention 
that the failure of court juries to return con- 
victions in these cases was due to the pres- 
ence of inadequate Federal laws, or State 
laws, on the statute books. There is, on the 
other hand, ample evidence that present 
State and Federal laws are adequate. 

If the committee is proposing that defend- 
ants be denied trial by jury, or that convic- 
tions be forced no matter what the evidence 
or lack of evidence, then it is guilty of a sug- 
gestion so un-American as to be repulsive 
in its entirety. 

In short, this report—based far more on 
unsound theory than on _ practicability— 
would imperil and jeopardize the rights of 
all Americans, including the very minort- 
ties whose rights it seeks to uphold. 

Until a more sensible solution to the prob- 
lems involved is advanced, this report of the 
President's committee will do nothing more 
than stir up discord, It should be forgotten 
as soon as possible. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is a pleas- 
ure to include the following radio broad- 


cast made by my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman JOHN Davis LopGE, Fourth 
District of Connecticut, over Station 
WSPR in Springfield, Mass., during the 
recess: 


I know that I need not recall to you in 
any detail the part played by Poland as our 
loyal and gallant ally in the war. Her mili- 
tary effort inside and outside Poland on prac- 
tically all European fronts—on land, on sea, 
and in the air, the courage of her indomi- 
table people, their fighting spirit and readi- 
ness to sacrifice their lives for independence 
and the principles that stake in the common 
cause greatly surpassed all estimates. In 
fact, Poland’s record as a fighting nation, as 
as unswervingly faithful ally, as the only 
nation, which, regardless of Hitler’s unprece- 
dented barbarisms never produced a quisling, 
stands out unexcelled. 

Now, the problem of Poland is one of great 
importance and urgency. It is a problem 
which many people here and abroad regard 
as the test case of American resolve for ques- 
tions of international justice and that fair 
play among nations which alone can provide 
an enduring basis for peace. 

The American people realize that, partic- 
ularly with respect to Poland, the United 
States has suffered and is suffering strategic 
set-backs and loss in prestige all over the 
world, 

This active interest in international af- 
fairs is further demonstrated in the press 
and in the unusual demand for literature 
dealing with problems of our international 
relations. In my own survey of public opin- 
ion, it appears to me that aside from the 
normal political considerations and desires 
arising out of readjustments to peacetime 
economy, basic problems of taxes and wages, 
and living costs, there is in America a ground 
swell of apprehension regarding the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. As so often happens 
under our system, the people are in this in- 
stance a step ahead of their own Government. 

It appears to many Americans, that we 
have not only sacrificed moral principles, 
but also needlessly weakened our strategic 
and economic position in a confused effort 
to preserve by appeasement, something of 
what we gained by force of arms. 

These concessions largely predicated on 
military position at the end of the war make 
it increasingly difficult for us to use our 
strength to achieve the peace which is the 
declared purpose of the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

In the betrayal of Poland, a particularly 
tragic case, we not only failed to live up to 
our promises, we also participated in the 
partition of Poland which has made our later 
problems much more difficult to solve. 

For my own part, I am convinced that it 
is better to reach no agreement than to reach 
a bad agreement. By agreeing to the com- 
promise on Poland reached at Yalta and im- 
plemented by further concessions at Pots- 
dam, we assumed in fact, a responsibility for 
this fifth partition of Poland, and for the 
imposition of a provisional government com- 
posed mostly of Commintern agents known 
to have been selected by the Soviet oligarchy. 

Our Government has failed to obtain the 
carrying out of the one and only condition 
upon which it attempted to justify its recog- 
nition of that government; namely, the hold- 
ing of free and unfettered elections. 

While I understand fully the desirability of 
maintaining contact with the Polish people 
through our diplomatic officials in Warsaw, 
it should be noted that this continued recog- 
nition of the Polish Government by the 
United States constitutes in the eyes of many 
people, a recognition of the validity of the 
very elections which we have officially con- 
demned,. 

The fact that, in the case of Poland, we 
are once more given the opportunity to make 
a definite stand on a matter of fundamental 
principles, in which our immediate interests 
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are secondary, should afford our Governm: 

a welcome opportunity to reassert our det; 
mination that these principles shall be est qa! 
lished as the true basis for internation 
relations. 

Is it not time to admit that our po 
urgently requires revision? 

The coincidence of moral principles a; 
strategic considerations in the case of Pola 
seems to me to indicate that Poland shou 
be the starting point for such a new poli 

It is my considered opinion, although 
must give firm and patient support to th; 
United Nations organization, we must al 
take into consideration the elements 
power and basic strategy which still oper- 
ate in spite of the war’s end, for we are livin 
in a period of continuing conflict and it ; 
vital that we make full use of our residu 
strength and strategical position in order | 
salvage at least some of those things 
which the war was fought. 

With that idea in mind, may I suggest that 
in spite of our dwindling military establi: 
ments, in spite of the severe drains whic) 
have been made on our financial and ind) 
trial resources, we still have substantial bar 
gaining counters left with which to insur: 
the rights of self-determination guarantee 
by the terms of the Atlantic Charter. wy: 
can in this way regain the initiative which 
was ours during the war. We can by thi 
method give a vigorous demonstration to the 
world that we are prepared, in the interest 
of peace, to exercise the resonsibilities o! 
leadership to which our military and indus- 
trial predominance entitle us. 

Here is our opportunity to face up to th: 
principles to which ‘ve have given eloquent 
lip service. Here is a challenge to the United 
States, which took a leading part in the cre- 
ation of the United Nations, t’ take a lead- 
ing part in its perpetuation and enhance- 
ment, by calling upon that body to decid 
one of the most crucial questions of the hou: 

Since the Soviet position acquired since 
VJ-day is largely based on power, can we con- 
tinue t sacrifice principles when we may 
ourselves have the peacetime power to mak¢ 
principles secure? 

Now, these vast and explosive issues should 
not be oversimplified, I know, but neithe: 
should they be avoided. There’s time for de- 
cision. The proposed aid to Greece and Tur- 
key and the Marshall plan will give encour- 
agement to the forces of freedom every- 
where, if we follow this up with the determi- 
nation to bring justice to stricken Poland by 
means of the United Nations; we shall not 
only be strengthening that body, we shal] be 
solving a critical and urgent problem. In 
addition, we shall be serving On the world 
that although we have peace, we know tha! 
it cannot be predicated on weakness. 

We shall have solemnly proclaimed the ex- 
hilarating fact that there are certain prin- 
ciples from which we will not depart and that 
we are resolved to devote our energies to a 
peace based on freedom, virtue, and reason 
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HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, at a 


broadcast sponsored by the Polish-Amer- 
ican Congress, Inc., western Massachu- 
setts branch, over Station WSPR, on 
Sunday, November 9, 1947, one of our 
former colleagues delivered a dynamic 
address on justice for Poland. 
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As one who has frequently spoken out 
behalf of stricken Poland and her 
yple, I welcomed the opportunity to 
d the considered views of a former 
,eressman of outstanding ability, with 
keen insight and broad knowledge of 
rnational affairs. 
I am sure that all Members of Con- 
will be glad to have the opportu- 
itv to read this stirring appeal in be- 
if of the Polish people. 
In 1939 a independent P 
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; freed by Russia to form an anti-Nazi 
Ly ] don't have to be free 
to fight In the very heart of Hitler-held 
Poland, Gen. Bor Komorowski formed an 
nderground army. On a prearranged signal 
with Russia and ourselves General Bor 
launched an uprising in Warsa But the 
Red Army that ‘stood then at Warsaw’s gates 
and had so smoothly promised to come to 
General Bor's aid—well, that never 
showed No, it howed at all War- 
is reduced. It was reduced block by 
block and h e by house to a city of rubble 
and mud, of and corpse All during 
those days, you remember, America looked on 
he suffering of Poland , and Amer- 
ica promised Ve promised in the name of 
Atlantic Charter that at the war's end 
both Germany and Russia would leave Polish 
soil, promised that Poland would again be 
All day long during the war the Ameri- 
adio blared these promist 
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v that the hush-hush news of Yalta 
leaked to the Allied I happened to 
be visiting General “m} 
fighting under Gen. I 
United Siates Fifth on the It 
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in Russian-held Poland and in Russia after 
Hitler had two-timed Mr. Stalin. Well, Gen- 
eral Anders had marched his men thousands 
of miles through Russia and the Near East to 
join our American forces in the African cam- 
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paign. His men had f ] x long years. 
They had known neither leave nor rotation. 
Their homes lay ahead of them in enemy 
hands, and so, they used to say, did their 
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the wane. It may be conceded also that 
the long-range solution of this problem 


lies rather with the aroused conscience 
of our people than in the enactment of 
punitive measures. Yet the fact re- 


mains that from the year 1889 through 
1944 lynch mobs have caused the death 
of 5,144 persons in the United States. 
These are the latest figures available to 
me. Many of these unfortunates who 
suffered the extreme penalty had never 
been guilty of anything more than a 
minor misdemeanor or sometimes simply 
an indiscreet statement or motion. It is 
cold comfort to the family of the victim 
of such an outrage in the year 1947 to 


that the situation is improving. 
This Congress should act and act now to 
put an end to a vicious and indefensible 
practice, 


Either through choice or chance, our 
Nation has assumed a position of world 
leadership. We have made strides of 
material progress unparalleled probably 
in any other era of history. We shall, 
however, be faithless to our world re- 
sponsibility and the great challenge and 
opportunity which is ours if we fail to 
match this advancement with compara- 
ble progress in matters of the spirit. We 
righteously and, indeed, sincerely preach 
to the world the gospel of the dignity of 
the individual and advocate the perpetu- 
ation and strengthening of fundamental 
freedoms, which must include freedom 
from violence and from the fear thereof. 
Yet these protestations become as 
“sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal” 
when we permit a condition to exist in 
our own country where, even though in- 
frequently, our citizens are permitted to 
become the victims of mob violence, usu- 
ally because they are a part of a minority 
either in race, creed, color, national 
origin, or religion. The speedy enact- 
ment of legislation to remedy this situ- 
ation is necessary not only for our own 
domestic tranquillity, but also the main- 
tenance of our proper position as a leader 
of other nations. 

The objection most frequently voiced 
to antilynching legislation is that itis a 
matter to be handled by the individual 
States and that a Federal antilynching 
act is tainted with unconstitutionality. 
I have given some study to this legal 
question and am convinced that, if the 
decisions of the Supreme Court are to 
be taken at their face value, the Con- 
gress not only has the power but the duty 
to protect citizens of the United States 
under the guaranties of the fourteenth 
amendment from acts of omission on the 
part of State officials, as well as acts of 
commission. 

Section 1 of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
states that all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of 
the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. Furthermore no 


State shall abridge the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall it deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 


Section 5 states that the Congress shall 
have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 

There are indications that the authors 
of this amendment intended that Con- 
gress should have power to provide 
against the denial by rights by the 
States, whether the denial was in the 
form of acts of omission or acts of com- 
mission—see Flack, the Adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It will be re- 
called that the background period of this 
amendment was a stormy era in our his- 
tory; that after the Civil War a bitter 
controversy arose in which President 
Johnson sided with the Southern States 
in the contention that they were entitled, 
as a matter of ccnstitutional right, to 
unconditional recognition and readmis- 
sion into the Union. Encouraged by the 
President’s support, these States were 
unfortunately led to assume an attitude 
of defiance and to enact harsh laws di- 
rected against Negroes. The prevailing 
sentiment in the Northern States, on the 
other hand, was that all the fruits of war 
would be wasted unless guaranties were 
secured protecting white and Negro alike 
from arbitrary and oppressive State ac- 
tion in the South—see Guthrie, Lectures 
on the Fourteenth Amendment. In the 
atmosphere of this controversy the pro- 
posed amendment was submitted to the 
States. 

Court construction of the amendment 
and the statutes which sought to imple- 
ment it were circumscriptive to the ex- 
tent that some of the broader powers 
which were sought to be conferred upon 
the Federal Government were never 
completely or effectively invoked. At 
times the Supreme Court has enunciated 
broad general principles but nevertheless 
decided the case on other grounds. An 
example of this noble language followed 
by narrow construction is the case of 
U. S. v. Cruikshank ((1876) 92 U. S. 542, 
555), where Mr. Chief Justice Waite, 
speaking for the Court, said: 

The equality of rights of citizens is a prin- 
ciple of republicanism. Every republican 
government is in duty bound to protect all 
its citizens in the enjoyment of this prin- 
ciple, if within its power. 


After making this bold assertion, he 
went on to say that the only obligation 
resting upon the United States was to see 
that States do not deny the right. 

Broad statements of principles laid 
down in other cases are even more com- 
pelling. The following are illustrative 
U. S. v. Reese ((1876) 92 U. S. 214, 217): 


Rights and immunities created by or de- 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United 
States can be protected by Congress. The 
form and manner of the protection may be 
such as Congress, in the legitimate exercise 
of its legislative discretion, shall provide. 
These may be varied to meet the necessities 
of the particular right to be protected. 


Civil Rights Cases ((1883) 109 U.S.S.): 


It (the fourteenth amendment) does not 
authorize Congress to create a code of mu- 
nicipal law for the regulation of private 
rights; but to provide modes of redress 
against the operation of State laws, and the 
action of State officers, executive or judicial, 
when these are subversive of the funda- 
mental rights specified in the amendment 
(p. 11). 
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Andso * * * until * © © some Sta: 
action through Its officers or egents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citize, 
sought to be protected by the fourteenth 
amendment, no legislation of the United 
States under said amendment, nor any pr 
ceeding under such legislation, can be called 
into activity: for the prohibitions of t) 
amendments are against State laws and ac 
done under State authority (p. 13). 

Many wrongs may be obnoxious to t! 
prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment 
* * * §uch forexample, would be * * « 
allowing persons who have committed cer- 
tain crimes * * * to be seized and hung 
by the posse comitatus without regular trial 
(p. 23). 


Barbier vy. Connelly ((1885) 113 U.S 
at eer: 


The fourteenth amendment * * * un- 
doubtedly intended not only that there 
should be no arbitrary deprivation of life or 
liberty, or arbitrary spoilation of property 
but that equal protection and _ security 
should be given to all under like circum- 
stances in the enjoyment of their personal 
and civil rights. 


Ex parte Virginia ((1879) 100 U. S. 
339, 347) —The purpose of the fourteenth 
amendment— 


was to secure equal rights to all persons, 
and, to insure to all persons the enjoyment 
of such rights, (and) power was given to 
Congress to enforce its provisions by appro- 
priate legislation. Such legislation must act 
upon persons, not upon the abstract thing 
denominated a State, but upon persons who 
are the agents of the State in the denial! of 
the rights which were intended to be se- 
cured. Such is the act of March 1, 1875 
(carrying penalties for exclusions from jury 
service on account of race, color, or previous 
conditions of servitude), and we think it was 
fully authorized by the Constitution. 


Carter v. Texas ((1900) U.S. 442, 447): 

Whenever by any action of a State, whether 
through its legislature, or through its execu- 
tive or administrative officers, all persons of 
the African race are excluded, solely because 
of their race or color, from serving as grand 
jurors, in the criminal prosecution of a per- 
son of the African race, the equal protection 
of the laws is denied to him, contrary to the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution. 


This statement was repeated in the 
same terms in Rogers v. Alabama 
((1904), 192 U. S. 226, 231), and again in 
Martin v. Texas ((1906) 200 U. S. 316, 
319). The principle is equally applicable 
to a similar exclusion of Negroes from 
service on petit juries. Strander v. West 
Virginia ((1880) 100 U. S. 303). And al- 
though the State statute defining the 
qualifications of jurors may be fair on its 
face, the constitutional provision affords 
protection against action of the State 
through the administrative officers in ef- 
fecting the prohibited discrimination. 
Neal v. Delaware (103 U. S. 370, 397); 
Norris v. Alabama ((1935) 294 U. S. 587, 
589). 

Truazx v. Corrigan ((1921) 257 U. S. 
312, 332): 

The due process clause requires that every 
man shall have the protection of his day in 
court, and the benefit of the general law, a 
law which hears before it condemns, which 
proceeds not arbitrarily or capriciously but 
upon inquiry, and renders judgment only 
after trial, so that every citizen shall hold 
his life, liberty, property, and immunities 
under the protection of the general rules 
which govern society. Hurtado y. California, 
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States, as to deprive any portion or class of 
the people of su te of any of the righ 
privil< or mmunitic or protec n, 
named in the Consitution and secured by the 
laws for the protection of such righ privi- 
leges, or immunitie¢ and the c tituted 
\uthorities of such State are unable to pro- 


ct, or, from .ny cause, fail in or refuse pro- 
tection of the people in such rights, such 
icts shall be deemed a denial by such State 
of the equal protection of the laws to which 
they are entitled under the Constitution of 
the United States, and in all such cases, or 
whenever any such insurrection, violence, 
unlawful combination, or conspiracy oppos 
or obstructs the laws of the United States, 
or the due execution thereof, or impedes or 
obstructs the due course of justice under the 
same, it shall be lawful for the President, and 
it shall be his duty, to take such measures, 
by the employment of the militia or the 
land and naval forces of the United States, 
or of either, or by other means, as he may 
deem necessary, for the suppression of such 
insurrection, domestic violence, or combina- 
tions. 
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But it wasn’t propaganda nor was it libel. 


I er it was a veritable ground swell of pub- 
] 1. Ti bills inimical to the West 
larly to the Grand Coulee region 
¢ d for what they were. Cham- 
} of commerce outside of Seattle, com- 
oI nizations irrigation district 
boat gral , newspapers generally joined 
the fig) rainst this attempt to double the 
I f Grand Coulee Dam 
And the meeting at Phoenix was a har- 
n is meeting-——the most harmonious and 
n ctory held far several years past. 
V best atten ‘e of any in years, 
\ pr er regard for the main issue, the 
eat reclamation program, has an oppor- 
movi forward, provided, of course 
of the fool mistakes of recent years are 
1 made by the rezularly elected officers 


tl real irrigation men of the West 


have developed a sizeable bump of suspicion. 
They don’t want to » any more smooth bills 
pri in Washington, D. C. There will be 

hing political reverberations all 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
Manchester Boddy from the Los Angeles 
Dai’y News of October 27, 1947 

I believe that this statement will be of 
great value to my colleagues in under- 
standing the problem that confronts us 
with regard to the present high cost ol 
living. 

Too many dollars chase too few things. 
So we impose rationing and price control. 
This is calculated to stop the pressure that 
sends prices sky high. But it also leaves a 
huge pile of unspent dollars in the hands of 
people who want to buy. To get these dollars 
we reduce the real income of citizens by im- 
posing heavy taxes and cutting down on Gov- 
ernment subsidies. This has the effect of 
transferring vast sums of money from pri- 
vate bank accounts to the Government and, 
as well, to the treasuries of large concerns 
that produce unrationed things that are tree 
from price control. When this money gets 
into the hands of Government and private 
uncontrolled industry it again enters the 
market and exerts as much, if not more, 
pressure than it exerted before 

The Government buys in the food market 
and attempts to assemble vast supplies, often 
in excess of current production. Industry 
and business generally take flight from con- 
trolled operations and go into activities that 
offer the maximum opportunity for profit. 
So the people who start a little control find 
it necessary to extend price fixing and ra- 
tioning to all phases of economic activity. 

When Government thus lays down the law 
as to how many things can be produced and 
what the price of each shall be, it must of 
necessity extend the law to include complete 
regulation of working hours and wages. 
Since. quite naturally, labor, like capital, will 
flow toward the activity that yields the larg- 
est returns, the Government will be com- 
pelled to force labor to perform not the kind 
of work to which it is attracted, but the kind 
that public necessity says must be done: 
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Thus, with bewildering swiftness, our 
American way of life can be changed over- 
night, as it were, into a full-fledged system of 
state capitalism under which personal free- 
dom cannot exist. 

If we have learned anything from the ex- 
perience of the past 15 years, it is that water, 
running down hill, eventually hits bottom. 
We cannot have rationing and price control 
in one sector of our economic activity with- 
out having it throughout. 

This lesson has been too clearly demon- 
strated to allow the possibility that national 
leaders who now advocate a partial return to 
price fixing and rationing have anything but 
the full treatment in mind. They are able 
to present a plausible case for an opening 
wedge, but once they get that the movement, 
as they well know, will gather momentum 
and go the full route. 

The alternative is full public compliance 
with President Truman's plea for voluntary 
saving. Anyone who so desires can make a 
convincing case against the voluntary system 
on the grounds that it is inefficient, slow, un- 
equal in its application, and too uncertain. 
By the same line of argument, I could prove 
that a year-old tot should be carried from 
place to place. In learning to walk it falls 
on its face, scratches its nose, and is most 
inefficient. Nevertheless, it must learn to 
walk 
The American people suddenly have been 
thrust into a situation both new and strange. 
Overnight they have been forced from a com- 
foriable position of isolation into world 
leadership. If they are to assume the result- 
ing responsibility they must know all the 
“why’s” and “wherefore’s” involved; they 
must through understanding be prepared for 
individual responsi ility. They ‘vill make 
grievous mistakes. No policy, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, will have complete support. 
Our democratic system is founded on the 
assumption that there always will be diver- 
gent points of view and a constant flow of 
propaganda inspired by passion and preju- 
dice 

We cannot eliminate these without elimi- 
nating democracy itself. Often they perform 
the useful service of creating a common de- 
nominator which serves as the basic policy, 
not of government alone, but of the people 
themselves. 





Col. Stephen H. MacGregor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the active war years the employees of 
the Springfield Armory established a 
record for production of the famous 
Garand rifles which brought high praise 
to them from every outstanding military 
leader. During this period the com- 
manding officers at the Springfield 
Armory worked devotedly in the inter- 
ests of the great war effort. The last 
of the commanding officers during the 
active years of the war was Col. Stephen 
H. MacGregor. Iam sure that all Mem- 
bers of Congress will read with interest 
and with pride a speech made by Mr. 
Ivan A. Swidlo, head of the industrial 
engineering department of the Spring- 
field Armory, at a farewell dinner given 
by the employees for Colonel MacGregor 








on August 20, 1947. 
as follows: 


We are gathered here to make this fitt 
tribute of our esteem for one who, as « 
manding ofiicer of the Springfield Arm 
has endeared himself to ali of us by his he 
ful understanding of the problems of 
personnel of the armory, which was eviden: 
by many corrective rules and regulations j 
cluding many privileges he has put in f 
here that have benefited all of us. 

It may be fitting to add that it was q 
to his forward-locking ruling that respon 
bilities should go along with rights and pri 
leges equally for both Army and Civili 
personnel. 

The commanding officer will leave Spri1 
field Armory not only with a feeling of sat 
faction, but he will leave with us the memo: 
of his ready assistance that will often « 
up a reminder of him in the years to coms 

It is not often that an opportunity off 
itself to us—the civilian personne] of 
armory—to indulge ourselves in a pardonab! 
bit of self-praise for past performance t} 
seldom, if ever, meets the public eye or th 
gains a hearing in the public print, to thé 
effect that we, that is armory personnel, ar 
and for a long time past have been a payin 
proposition for the Government and the tax- 
payers, 

That we have produced millions of weapo 
that have met all specifications, passed all 
inspections, and that have given complet 
satisfaction, is a matter of record well known 
to us and universally accepted as true, si 
that there is no further need of dwelling on 
it here. That we have during the past few 
war years, produced more weapons than had 
previously been produced in all the 150 years 
of the Springfield Armory’s existence, is a 
matter either imperfectly understood, or else 
not quite so well recognized. 

However, there was not much said about 
the cost to the Government. We have, up 
to this moment, seen no glaring headlines 
announcing the fact that we produced over 
3,500,000 Garand rifles at an average cost of 
only $26 against a lowest cost of $46 paid 
to private manufacturer for the same rifle. 

Boiling this down to a few figures, this 
means that the average private manufacturer 
would have charged the Government at least 
77 percent more for every Garand rifle that 
we produced, and that our operations ef- 
fected a net saving of $70,000,000 to tax- 
payers. 

These figures are astounding if for no other 
reason than that they have not as yet re- 
ceived any widespread publicity. 

The extent of these operations, and the 
magnitude of the unprecedented savings ef- 
fected is something we will leave to the his- 
torian, in the sure knowledge that the ex- 
pression of a “right guy” and a “square 
shooter” was never more fittingly deserved 
than by one whose coming departure we will 
ever regret, our well-liked Colonel Mac- 
Gregor. 


His remarks we: 


I 





Congressman Gordon Makes Vivid Report 
on the Poland of Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Tuomas S. Gorpon, of Chicago, who 
was a member of the committee which 
I was recently privileged to head on a 
study of economic and political condi- 








tions in 22 countries of Europe, has just 
ubmitted to me as chairman u most in- 
teresting and vivid report on the Poland 
of today. His report is especially in- 
formative and significant by virtue of 

1e fact that Congressman GORDON was 

so in Poland in 1945, so he is able to 
describe the trend of affairs in that un- 
happy country over the past 2 years. 

In view of the fact that Congressman 
Gorvon is of Polish extraction, speaks 
Polish fluently, and is an objective and 
able observer, I asked him to make a spe- 
cial comparative study of Polisr condi- 
tions on this trip and to prepare a sepa- 
report on that country. Under 
leave granted me by the House, I am 
king this means of calling Mr. GoxpDon’s 

refully compiled report to the atten- 
ion of the country and the Coneress. 
n line with our committee policy of pro- 
iding as many facts as possible for the 
general public, Congressman Gorpon has 
also released his report to the Press and 
Radio Galleries. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOuUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vashington, D. C., November 19, 1947. 
Hon. Kari E,. MuNDT, 
Chairman, Overseas Study Committee, 
House of Representat 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I am inclosing my report 
on the situation in Poland as Ifound it. As 
you will perceive I decided to dwell particu- 
larly on Poland because of the reasons given 
n the second paragraph. 

It was a pleasure for me to go along and 
serve on your committee, and a fine job 
you made of it. 

I have released the report to the news- 
papers and would like you to include it in 
your final one to the committee, as my con- 
tribution. 

Vith many thanks, and every good wish, 
I remain 
Sincerely yours, 







rate 


aa eo 





ves, 











Tom. 


REPORT ON POLAND BY HON. THOMAS S. GORDON, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, MEMBER OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
I was one of the members of a special con- 

gressional delegation which comprised six 

members of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and four members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable H. ALEXANDER 

SMITH, Of New Jersey, and the Honorable 

Kar_ E. Munot, of South Dakota. We cov- 

ered 22 European countries, investigating 

their internal, political, economic, and social 
conditions 

Having the knowledge of the Polish lan- 
guage and there being a population of over 
6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent in the 
United States, I chose to go deeper into the 
problems of Poland. I may add that I based 
my analysis of Polish problems on a com- 
parison I was able to make between the con- 
ditions prevailing in Poland in October 1945, 
when I first visited there, and those prevail- 
ing at the present moment. 

I am firmly convinced that Poland is in 
the claws of Soviet Russia. Poland has lost 
her independence as a result of the last war 
and the Polish nation has been deprived of 
any voice in the conduct of its national af- 
fairs and international relations. 

I visited Poland as a member of a con- 
gressional group 2 years ago, in October 1945, 
and I revisited Poland in the last days of 
September 1947. During these 2 years the 
Soviet grip on Poland has been considerably 
tightened up. While 2 years ago certain do- 
mains of Polish political, social, and economic 
life were still under the control of non-Com- 
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munist 


Poles, today 


l Ss 


everything is under the 
control of Soviet officials or Soviet agents 
acting in Warsaw on orders and in behalf of 
Moscow 

Two years £ 


House of Representative 


s in which I used the 
words “imported revolut 


a report to the 


to describe 


the Polish poli 

















numerous changes in litics 
social, and econ 1ic life which I observed at 
that t I can state t 1y that this “im- 
ported revolution” has now become an ac- 
c j 

The four Ser d x Congressme! 
who < } ] £ Dp Vv e Ws ed in 
s WE ce n + + + > h ih e ? Y "+ i 
to our oup fly ter? ries under So- 
vi milit I l Thus, in a roundabout 
way, Carel ling t rit s over 
the Sovie S ially, afte 
hours’ fi t. wer d the War 
Dp wh t € liag fi > 
" The Am Ay dor, Mr 
the ff of the Ur 1 States I 








W: y u + he rp + 
sentatives of the P h Governn 
conspicuous by their absence 

per well 1 » were coming 
deemed it nece ry to advise our 

that everybody ' busy that n 

spare the time to welcome u Un 

by this prin > rudene » we I 
through the of Warsaw to the hotel 





I did n I e much reconstruction, but 
some very laudable patchwork has been done 
by the population despite the fact that build- 

ls and tools are lacking. I noticed 





ing materials 





a few rebuilt |! ses scattered all over the 
city and housing some of the Government 
offices 

The Poles are in no haste to rebuild their 
dwellings since, unfortunately, as soon as a 





house has been rebuilt a Government com- 


mission takes it over from the owner and 
decides whe is to occupy the premises. The 
occupant is alv an official loyally serving 
the Communist Party (disguised under the 
name of the Polish Workers’ Party—PPR) or 


Communist government 

The same privileges are being accorded t 
loyal Communists or government officials in 
food distribution. Whoever works fo 
government ts better food rations; whoever 


refuses to have the yoke put on his head is 











sentenced to slow starvation ur s he man- 
ages to buy some food at exorbitant prices on 
the black market 

One of the most interesting observat : 
I was able to make is the use of t for 
political purpose This political taxation 
system is particularly striking on the farms 
Having decided to ruin the peasant who still 
owns some private property, the Polish Com- 








munist Government forces the peasant to 
deliver fixed quotas of grain, potatoe ge- 
tables, meat, etc Over and above those quo- 
tas, or rather over and above this taxation 


in kind, the peasant has to pay taxes in 
money. If he is a member of the Polish 
Peasant Party (Mr. Mikolajczyk was the 
chairman of that party), assessment in kind 
and in fast that the peasant 
is ruined wit time. Should he, 
however, foll the advice of the tax asses- 
sors and desert the Polish Peasant Party, or 


money 





hin a short 








better still, denounce this party publicly as 
a “stooge of American imperiali and 
American m lies,” his tax a nent 





risingly fast. 
n remaining in the hands 


slides d 

The only weap 
of the peasant is to curtail his productivity, 
which, in turn, brings about a decrease of the 
production of food. 

Thus, the war the government is waging 
against Polish peasants—stubborn supporters 
of the idea of private ownership—is great! 
responsible for the scarcity of food in Poland. 

It is my considerate opinion that the 
Polish people need food, and I shall do all 
I can to convince my fellow Americans that 
food should be sent to Poland, although 


‘ 
ii 
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should be distributed by American a 


supervision, because 


under Ame 
wise it w 


rican 





never rea 
































As regards ne nd e - 
i 1 of u 
i yt Ss >t 
v reh ft P h 
uld be a ed 1 the 
I elgn credi 1 ely 
he b it of t vie é ny 
c Very re ble s W aw 
summed up the sitt f ! e 
words: “The present ru f | i a 
the world that the need f I 
incre their coal produc t ra 
multitude of a nent i Moscow 
by the Communist ec dlc r of 
P n H M a S c r 72 
I of Polish coal ¢ Ru 
Son me C ed xp ] ne- 
times ‘re irati l I pen- 
$ n ¢ but the net re i 1e 
z c re [reez i e c ‘ 
In other words ( r to FI ! d 
to Soviet Rt 
But I want to stress ds 
in kind, such food, me i l - 
cial i I tor <¢ ild l ud 
be sent to Poland, if a - 
tion of distribution—Ameri buti - 
could be set up 
Next to t economic ‘ fi of 
the Soviet grip on P i < > I n 
in matters of the press, radio, and publica- 
tions 
The Commu t Governn K posses- 
lon of I a of di 1 of news 
and comments. There i i I ent 
pre no independent rad ind 1 de- 
r« nt publishing busin in | nd. 
re is no criticism of t Ru i per- 
mitted in the Polish press and radi re 
is no pro-American newspaf{ pub- 
lished in Po 
Two facts rize t the 
Communist ent cen k ers 
and the Commuuist rnment ntrols all 
supply of newsprint. Every printed v i in 
Poland is read by the Communist censor be- 
fore publication and reviewed by the same 
censor after publication. Any paper could 
be put out of existence by denyi it the 
government-controlled newsprint. The more 
anti-Ameri 1 a paper, the er } 
it be € gove I € to 
incre its cir ior 
e radio « itute Con - 
e mor I y All 1 ) 
e ! 1 Slanted 1 ed 
( nent is the rule the rac n F id 
jt « it s if} the p t 
Both the preé nd er I pri- 
marily to foster Polish-Soviet fr Iship, |! 
a: l ¥ Dp d or ion « ed Por 
l -Sovis Friendship §& t ) 
every branch of public and pri e life in 
order to exercise anti-American a - 
Soviet influer 
I wa ble t i r the P ~ 
Sovie Fr iship ( 3 
branches in 310 counti nd t 77 
clu 10 book stores in W A ] me 
] rer p \ ial cities I n 
sponsored within tl Inst r S77 
public lectures on § et Russia and 1 n- 
tained cl es in eR iar ru 110 
T e is, of course, no cc ter to this 
work on the American side be« er! e has 
been permitted by the government The de- 
clared policy of the Communist Polish Gov- 
ernment in this realm t tur Poles 
away from the West and turn them tov i 
the East 
One does not have to live in P to 
stay there for months in order to be able to 
notice that despite all this impact of Soviet 
propaganda, seconded by the brutal use of 
force displayed by the Bez; a sister or- 
ganization of the dreaded NKVD—neither 
individual Pole r Poland as a nation will 


A4267 


rents 


1 the starving Poles 











ever | turned against America. Just the 
has been achieved by the Soviet 
I f present-day Poland. The Poles 
; and Communists more than 
i them in their history, more 
ited the agents of the Tsar, 
I as much as they hate the Ger- 
Their only hope is America, and all 
it to us One's eyes fill with 
tl common man in the street, 
the sound of the English lan- 
f | ing that one of the foreigners 
\ . I h, whispers, looking over 
} 1 I nd asks naively the deeply 
t unanswerable question: “When 
are you Americar ying to chase away this 
Asia horde, those gangsters, murderers, 
nd despoilers of our land?” a ° ° 
I re not many Poles who dare to 
} k a foreigner 
T ) years ago many Poles came to visit me 
and many talked to me about their troubles 
and their traeedy It is different now. The 
P 1 NKVD succeeded in erecting a wall 
} the Poles and foreigners, just as 
the iet NKVD succeeded in building such 
a wall t een the Russian people and the 
ol vorid 
A Pole who dares to approach a foreigner 
i hadowed by the Bezpieka agents He is 


d and questioned. He is biack-listed 
and he will not get a job. He will be starved, 
if he escapes a trial where he will be accused 
of conniving with foreign intelligence agents. 


T trials and the stiff sentences achieved 
th< the Poles do not dare to talk to 
forcigne 

H r, I tried to speak Polish to one 
Officer and two soldiers—in Polish uniforms 
all three of them—who paced up and down 
the street before a building housing a gov- 
ern nt agency All three of them respond- 
ed in gocd, pure Russian None of them 
spoke Polish seemed to have had particu- 


larly bad 'uck in speaking Polish to “Polish” 
officers and soldiers. Two years ago, when I 
landed on the Warsaw airport, I approached 
two officers in Polish uniforms, greeting them 
genially in Polish. They answered politely in 
Russian informing me that they do not speak 
Polish The me happened to me this 
time—-2 years later In that respect I did 
not notice any change. 





John G. Winant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish today 
to pay @ well-earned tribute to a truly 
great American—John G. Winant. Mr. 
Winant’ th was a blow to this Nation 
and a tremendous loss to the millions 
whom he served so faithfully through so 
many years of hard work. 

His achievements for America will be 
long remembered and are legion. Fore- 
most on the domestic front will be his 
establishment and launching of a social- 
security program in America for the first 
time. His vision in this sorely needed 
forward step, his leadership in its estab- 
lishment, and his loyalty to the ideals of 
a real program will stand as an everlast- 
ine monument for John G. Winant. 

Many of the reforms to make life bet- 
ter for the little people of America can 
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be traced back to this quiet, thoughtful, 

and sincere public servant. 

Not only was his service of paramount 
importance on the domestic scene, but 
his contribution to America in its rela- 
tions with the world has been monu- 
mental. His long service with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to improve 
the working conditions of labor all over 
the world required years of sacrifice 
away from his native country. 

His service as America’s wartime Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's, 
where he endured the same dangers as 
all the people of Britain, will be long re- 
membered. His quiet, helpful, unseifish 
service endeared him to all of the people 
of that heroic embattled island through 
the long years of war. 

After the war his contribution and 
effort to establish a just and a lasting 
peace drained much of his reservoir of 
strength as he tirelessly sought every- 
where to bring together the nations for 
peace through friendly world coopera- 
tion. 

America has lost a great friend. 

I would like to include with these brief 
remarks a tribute to Governor Winant by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt from her column, 
My Day, published in the Washington 
News and hundreds of other papers on 
November 5, 1947. 

Her column is as follows: 

My Day 
JOHN G. WINANT WAS TRULY A WAR 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

New York, Tuesday.—Just before 1 o’clcck 
this morning, I turned on my radio to hear 
the latest news. We went from the strains 
of band music straight to the announce- 
ment of John G. Winant’s iragic death. 

My husband and I both admired him and, 
what was more important. we trusted him 
completely. He was an unselfish public 
servant who gave himself completely to his 
work during the war, and is as truly a war 
casualty as any of our other soldiers. In 
peacetime as well he was a valuable public 
servant, with a broad vision and a deep sym- 
pathy for all men. 

He helped us win the war, and I am sure 
that, if he had kept his health, he would 
have filled some vital niche in the battle of 
Winning the peace. He had imagination 
enough so that he might have helped us to 
find thing we need above all others 
today-—the key to building confidence be- 
tween the eastern European states and our- 
selves 

I knew he was ill last summer when we 
were together at the Hobard-Smith College 
commencement. The pain and the desper- 
ate weariness could not be hidden then, and 
since then he had worked unceasingly. He 
had been to Switzerland and Britain this past 
summer, and had written feverishly, finishing 
his memoirs. His friends watched with deep 
misgivings, begging him to rest yet knowing 
quite well that something within him would 
10t let him rest. 

For his family, this way of going must 
have been a sad shock. But they have a 
heritage from which they can cherish all the 
days of their lives, for no one who knew the 
motives from which he acted could ever 
believe that courage and unselfishness were 
not the mainspring of whatever he did. 

In the International Labor Organization 
and in the Social Security Administration, 
Mr. Winant has left two great achievements 
to which he contributed much. He was di- 
rector of the former for many years, and he 
organized the latter. The ILO might easily 
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have been lost in the war years had it not 
been for his foresight in moving its head- 
quarters from Switzerland to Canada. The 
setting-up years of any experiment such as 
the Social Security Administration are cru- 
cial years. It was he who built the good 
foundation. 

My husband counted on him heavily. And 
when people tried to belittle him, as is al- 
ways the case with any man in public office, 
my husband would smile and hardly bother 
to refute the statements, for he knew so well 
that big men cannot be touched by little 
people. 

The statesman and the people of Britain 
will mourn him, for they know better per- 
haps than our own people what his service as 
Ambassador to Britain meant to us all dur- 
ing the war. 

The people of his own State of New Hamp- 
shire were fortunate to have his as governor 
during the depression years, for they owe 
many of their best developments to that 
period. 

The record is a good one. One can say: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 
But the heart weeps for the loss of a friend 
and for the loss of the possibilities for serv- 
ice which still lay before him, 





Radio Address to the People of My 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
Station WNBF on November 15, 1947: 


Dear friends of the triple cities and my 
congressional district, the recent approval 
by New York State voters of the vcterans’ 
bonus issue gave me new hope and courage. 

It is a well-known fact that enemies of 
the veteran and opponents of the bonus have 
spared no effort to sabotage every honest 
approach to this logical issue 

Of course, I have never swerved an inch 
from the path I charted. I have shouted for 
a national bonus for years. I believe a lot 
of us will live to realize its payment, too. 

Naturally, I had to brave the wrath of 
several influential men when I advocated the 
bonus, as I was the very first in the Northeast 
to do so 

A well-known industrialist was very sar- 
castic with me one day. He proceeded to 
take me apart by calling me soft in the head 
for making such a proposal 

All of which makes little difference to me. 
Perhaps the men who challenge me because 
I want World War II vets paid a bonus are 
afraid these fellows will get on their feet. 
Perhaps they're afraid the boys might become 
too independent and couldn’t be pushed 
around. 

They can condemn me for favoring the 
bonus all they want to. However, I'll con- 
tinue to push for it and agitate the question 
in Congress as long as I am there. 

Those who were Members when we passed 
the GI bill remember the debates about the 
loan guarantee, we insisted the GI should 
have. We placed a limit of $2,000 as guaran- 
tee and later raised it to $4,000. 

Everybody knows what a farce this GI 
loan is becoming. Everybody deplores the 
way this loan is tied up by red tape and 











y difficult it is for the average veteran to 
et his hands on the money 
Congress intended that 
GI loan would be a bonus. 

W 1 I voted for it. 

Yes, I took some heat from the big boys 

when I told you I wanted this loan guarantee 

paid off to eligible veterans. What's fair for 
is fair for all. 

What's fair for one vet is fair for another. 
fair for one group is fair for the rest. 
they all fight in the recent war? 
all our boys, regardless of race, re- 

n, color or position march forth to s 
fice their best years and their very lives for 
America? 


this 
I did 


eventually 
I know 


ik . 
Didn’t 
D "t 


acri- 


So you don’t need to ask me a Second time 
w I stand on the bonus question. I’m for 
- the boys of World War II right down 

the line. 
Some smug individuals 
evebrows whenever the bonus subject comes 
I say to them, there's no argument now, 
The bonus is no longer 


like to raise their 


u can’t start one 
ssue; it’s a fact. 
The precedent wes started by the War I 
adjusted-compensation fight. The veterans 
who marched up Capitol Hill got tear gas in 
t r eyes when they asked the reactionary 
‘rs in those days to pay the bonu 
But Congress took the ‘ull by the horns, 
sroved the bonus and everything was fine 
The country prospered while the veteran 
benefited. 
il million new veterans wa 
on their feet. They want to buy homes, 
and start in business. They want the 
GI loan declared a bonus and the way they're 


they will certainly reach their 


1 












nt to get 


I ring 

rOL } ; 

As your representative, I’m in their corner. 

We are pouring billions into Et and 
we’re about to send billions more. 

If we can afford this, we can help our own 
veterans who saved the country. Wecan lift 
them out of the mire while we're helping 
foreign countries 


Let’s stop the 


irope 


e who are shoving the vet- 

erans around. Let’s give our boys a break 

and show the world we don’t forget what 

these heroic men of War II did for us all. 
Thank you. 


RE ee 


Strange Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. WELCTt. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin has been print- 
ing a series of informative editorials 
dealing with the necessity of maintain- 
ing an adequate American merchant 
marine. 

An adequate merchant marine cannot 
be maintained unless it is given the right 
to meet foreign competition on equal 
terms. Every major maritime nation in 
the world encourages its merchant ma- 
rine to operate overseas air lines paral- 
leling their sea routes. This right has 
been denied to American merchant 
marine operators by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board while at the same time the 
CAB encourages foreign steamship oper- 
ators in their operation of air lines by 
granting them landing and other neces- 
sary facilities in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, this policy is wrong and 
must be righted. In accordance with 
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permission granted me, I insert the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin as a part of my remarks: 
STRANGE PREJUDICE—WHY CAN'T CAB GIVE AMER- 

ICAN INES EVEN BREAK IN COMPE- 

TITION WITH FOREIGN FIRMS? 

Once again, and understandably, what 
seems to be a strange prejudice of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has come under attack. 

We refer to the CAB’s odd reluctance to 
give Americ mship lines an even break 
with foreign line 

The CAB does exactly this when it refuses, 
as it has refused, the right of American ship- 


TEAMSHIP | 





n st 





ping lines to operate auxiliary air transport 
ser e 

George n, American President Lines 
chief exect dec! d in a speech the other 
day tl ‘discri ory interpreta- 
tion of nal intent.” 

He add 

“The CAB, with a logic that is applicable to 
no I § effect, placed its own 
veto < tT e u ry | of prorress.” 


In other words, every time American marti- 











tin C ner¢ ; a chance to get above 
Ww wel CAB winds up to smack 
it ad n 
There never ! been a satisfactory ex- 
pla th ttitude 
Certainly Am shipping lines need 
help 
Ss ly t d it 
It t he he l f 
some fly-by- j s stand u know 
They not < m n par ol 
American economy but they are an essential 
and ints lt ou t al defe e 
e role played in the 
disc ng them, to the 
f the tl nds of Ar 
who, in one way or oth earn their liv 


lihocd from them, and to the detriment of 


ol~ nat ld ise, is bad enough 

Thus handicapping them in the face of 
alien competition is much worse 

The least the CAB should do is give Ameri- 
can steamship lines an even break in their 


efforts to keep on an even keel a business 
which is valuable to our country in peacetime 


and indispensable in war. 





Our Responsibilities and Duties to 
Christian Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered this morning by Mr. Arthur J. 
Morris, founder and chairman of the 
board of Morris Plan Corp. of America, 
New York City, before the House break- 
fast group, which is coordinated through 
the National Committee for Christian 
Leadership. The address is not only of 
vital importance to every Member of 
Congress, but also to the people of Amer- 
ica and the world at large. The remarks 
of Mr. Morris are worthy and deserving 
of everyone’s reading. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity of 
speaking briefly and informally before this 
distinguished membership of your Breakfast 
Club concerning a subject matter, the im- 
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portance of which is not properly appreci- 
ated in the present stress of time and cir- 
cumstance And when I say “not properly 
apprec ed,” may I be forgiven if I add that 
such lack of apppreciation may be ascribed 


in mind our edu- 
hip, our re- 

rid, 
) im- 


to some of us and, bearing 
cation, our positions of 
sponsibilities, and our success in the Vv 
not only impairs our leadership, but al 


leade1 








poses upon us a dereliction of our responsi- 
b ur fellow man 
I refer to the lack of spirituality and the 
failure to invoke Christ's philosophy in the 
solution of our daily problen and in the 
execution of our daily responsibilities 
You know, it is a queer thing to me in thi 
generation in which you and I are living— 
when the world is confounded by a chaos 
such as history has never known—that we 
do not turn instinctively and more often to 
the leadership and the jf } les of Jesus 
Christ in trying to solve the responsibilities 
our duties impose upon 1 
In the last two war é r f 
too great for any Oi us to r W ut 
complaint. Time hast healea the wounds 
sO cently i ed |! the uf y 
dex 1 ol u S nd daug! "9 » mace 
the supreme crifice « t i of battle 
T eC i in ‘ e 
co! 9 € { i 
V 
\ \ i bi lu- 
ture calamit War t YY ; 
v y our < | i i 
¢ ive I ] i 
C 1 I l 
( ca and 1 
And let me! C y 
if you < 
I prese! 1 fu e le } ( 
c t t up peace c ‘ 
ju il é - 
tire b I by p ( - 
.é 1Ce is ne tning tnaat I l in hit r 
buy. And while I am heart and il tn vor 
of the principles that inspire the M hall 
plan, which, if properly organized i ex- 
ecuted, should accomplish much, its result- 
ant success t ard 
saving us fro ri e 
and l its ensu e 
final analys 1d fi- 
d e this r 
nations worthy of becomi ur intimate 
associates And that confide: will only 
come permanently as a resu f a religious 
spirituality that will guide us in our daily 
thoughts, in our daily conduct i in our 


daily conclusions in such a manner as will 
keep us alert and in harmony with the tenets 
of God Almighty. 

You might say to me: Such a philosophy is 
applicable to all God-feari: nations; but 
what effect would it have « 
Russia whose leaders are re} 
belief in and, consequently, 1 
kind of religion? Assuming tl 
to be true—but not end : 
ticity—there are enough God-f 
in the world to convince me that if their in- 


dividual and collective confide 





predi- 
cated not only upon political theses and 
financial succor, but also predicated upon 
humanitarian help in a manner consistent 


with the tenets of Ged Almighty and in- 
spired by a faith in the fundar prin- 
ciples of spirituality, such lence ob- 
tained among a sufficient number of nations 
throughout the world will mold public opin- 
ion to such an extent that I defy Russia or 
any other irreligious nation to ravage the 
peace of the world. 

Russia already realizes this philosophy by 
the very propaganda she is seeking to dis- 
tribute among other nations in Europe in 
an attempt to create the idea that this coun- 
try is a war-mongering nation. So it is ob- 
vious that Russia, religious or irreligious, is 
already amenable to international public 
opinion. 


nent 
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Quote from articles in 





New York Times, 
om p's Statement 
2. Du f Christians to World 
Eve r Level Urged for Religion. 
ut the fact tha 





tried allied copartner- 
» with military leader- 
i ied food contrib yns under 
UNRRA d till very properly and hu- 
And now we 
the Marshall plan to add sub- 
upport Is it notr n- 

u turn to the world’s eatest 
pher of human ex- 
Divine C ra r who was 
y be tten Son, 
ficed that the world 
ible, I ask 
ay and by 
n and 





— Sr ee 


Letter to Gen. George C. Marshall from 


Hon. Fred E. Busbey, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the contents of a letter which was di- 


rected to Gen. George C. Marshall, Sec- 
retary of State, today by my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois, Hon. FReb 
E. BUSBEY: 

NOVEMBER 20, 1947. 
Gen. GI cE C. MARSHALL, 


je St . 

Washington, D.C 

Drar GENERAL MARSHALL: I am consider- 
ably alarmed over the situation in the mari- 


tir field While it ostensibly appears to 
be « nected only with shipment of food 
to France, it seems to me to have implica- 
t s that are far-reaching. If the reported 
staten ts of Mr. Joseph Curran remain un- 
challenged they are a potential threat to the 
economic and military security of the United 
‘ tc 


rhe New York Times of November 19, 1947, 

! es that “crew members of 2 United 
States ships in strike-bound Marseille sup- 
ported 85,000 Communist-led French dock 
workers today in demanding that Moroccan 
t unloading vital coal and food 
c es.’ According to the same account, 
t expressed their support for the 
fight of the French Communists against the 


these men 


M ll plan. A cablegram from the Na- 
tional Muritime Union, signed by Joseph 
Curran, president, to the Soviet-dominated 


World Federation of Trade Unions, printed 
in the Daily Worker (organ of the American 
Communist Party) of November 19, 1947, 
stated that further action by his union was 
contingent upon a request for assistance 
from the World Federation of Trade Unions, 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
statements of responsible leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor that the 


World Federation of Trade Unions is a tool 
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I am sure that verifica- 
resolutions, and, even 


of the Soviet Union. 


tion of published 





more important, of statements of leaders of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, show 
clearly that the fundamental allegiance of 
the organization is to the Soviet Union. 


In the light of these reported statements 
by Mr. Curran, an Official of the CIO afiiliate 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and president of the National Maritime 
Union, whose members will staff the relief 
hips to Europe, I would appreciate sincerely 
receiving advice from you. Unless you have 


of the 











a plan for meeting a situation of this kind 
it cor ivably may defeat any program the 
Cc rress might vcte for alleviating the suf- 
feri of Europe. 

In your opinion, according to the text of 
the I York Times dispatch, in the event 
situations of a similar characier develop in 
Fral or Italy in the future, would not the 
discharge of duties by American seamen he 


contingent upon orders from the Commu- 
ninated World Federation of Trade 
Would this development not en- 


hreat to our marine life lines in the 





appreciate a srsonal interview 
j I m you informing me 
») What extent cur Government is prepared 
) meet these contingencics 

Very truly yours, 
Freo E. BusceEY, 
lember of Congress. 





Agricultural Facts in Regard to Our 
Domestic Agricultural Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, we listened with interest to 
President Truman’s message. I was not, 
nor am I now, clear as to the effective- 
ness of a number of his proposals. Let 
us review some of the past legislative 
acts, and consider some of the proposals. 

First. We had an OPA. The Con- 
gress voted to continue the OPA with 
provisions to eliminate controls as pro- 
duction increased. The President ve- 
toed the bill. Another OPA, a less de- 
sirable act, was passed and this was 
signed by the President. Later in 1946 
he repudiated it shortly before election. 
A month ago, according to the press, he 
stated that the OPA was a “police state” 
set-up. In his speech to Congress yes- 
terday he asked for a revamped OPA 
with plenty of power, so he must want a 
“police state.” Sometimes I wonder if 
he really is convinced as to what he 
wants. His shifting positions confuse 
the issue to say the least. 

Second. We had the Steagall amend- 
ment added to the Price Control Act 
guaranteeing 90 percent of parity to cer- 
tain producers during the war and 2 
years thereafter. Certain products were 


Myr. 


listed as Steagall commodities eligible 
to support. Many supports have been 
announced. Some food products, like 


milk, have never had any announced 
support price. Why? The so-called 
basic commodities, such as corn, wheat, 
tobacco, peanuts, and rice, have a per- 









manent support program based on 90 
percent of parity. Special privileged 
crops, such as cotton and some types 
of tobacco, have loan features that 
would provide 9842 to 150 percent of 
parity as support. In addition to the 
Steagall amendment we have the La 
Follette-Taft amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Extension 
Act of 1944. This was passed in the 
Senate and accepted in conference. In 
fact, the La Follette-Taft amendment 


directed the administrative branch of 
cur Government to follow the provi- 
sions of the Steagall amendment. In 
other words, the bureaucrats were 


directed to follow the law. 

Third. The provisions of the Steagall 
support program were not followed:. 1. 
On hogs in the winter of 1944. 2. On 
eggs in 1943 and 1944. 3. On milk in 
the spring of 1947. 4. On poultry at 
this very hour. 

Fourth. Where, I ask today, are all the 
Members who waxed so elegantly about 
the Eightieth Congress keeping the fer- 
tilizer commitments last July when the 
Agriculture appropriations bill was 
passed? There can’t be any arguments 
about the commitments made under the 
Steagall amendment because that is the 
law. There can’t be any arguments 
about the La Follette-Taft amendment 
because that is the law. With poultry 
selling at 16 cents per pound in Wisconsin 
and less in some other States, it is evi- 
dent that the law itself is not being fol- 
lowed. The parity price of chickens is 
27.2 cents per pound, and 90 percent of 
that is 24.48 cents per pound. At this 
very moment the present administration 
is allowing the American poultrymen to 
be gypped out of from 4 to 8 cents per 
pound on his poultry. The support price 
is 50 percent above the selling price. The 
time has come when we should either 
insist that this administration live up to 
the Steagall amendment or wipe it off 
the statute books of our land. 

In the President’s speech yesterday his 
number five recommendation was “To 
authorize measures which will induce the 
marketing of livestock and poultry at 
weights and grades that represent the 
most efficient utilization of grain.” The 
question is, if he is asking for authority 
to do this why does the administration 
allow these chickens to be selling for two- 
thirds of parity when the law’ says not 
less than 90 percent? When one realizes 
that there are over 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of poultry marketed a year, it is evident 
that the American poultrymen are due 
to be bushed out of over $100,000.000 
annually. 

Fifth. How would you like to be an 
AAA committeeman and go out and talk 
to farmers about their 1948 farm plan if 
you realized that these farmers know 
that they are not even given the legal 
lawful support for their chickens? How 
would you like to be a county agricultural 
agent and go out and talk farm problems 
with farmers, and have the poultrymen 
ask you why they are being paid off at 
16 cents per pound when the law states 
24.48 cents per pound for their chickens? 

Sixth. The President had 10 points to 
his program. I have three. These three 
points will do much to obtain the results 














hat the President asked to be achieved. 
They are: 

1. Ask Mr. Charles Luckman to resign 
t once. He has created confusion and 
eis not making any constructive contri- 
bution to this food program. He is mud- 
ying the economic waters. The sooner 
e is out of the picture the more food the 
American consumer will be provided. 
Chere is no place for a representative of 

foreign corporation whose specialty is 
egetable oils to be placed in a position 

) further wreck the livestock industry of 
ur country. 

2. Follow the provisions of the Steagall 
ind the La Follette-Taft amendments 
efore asking for any more laws or any 
more powers. 

3. Allow the Agriculture Department 
ind the farm organizations of this coun- 

try to have more voice in these food pro- 
grams and do not pay so much attention 
to the certain brand of New Dealer econ- 
omist who always have the answers re- 
gardless of whether or not they have even 
heard the questions. 





Housing Is No. 1 Domestic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address I made last night to the 
National Association of Housing Officials 
in their tenth annual convention at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City. on 
the problem of housing which I called 
our No. 1 domestic problem when I in- 
troduced the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
in the House on March 12, 1947, and 
which is still our No. 1 unsolved domestic 
problem: 


The housing shortage still remains Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 domestic problem. The millions 
f American veterans who returned to the 
United States from barracks, tents, and fox- 
holes have been relatively apathetic about 
their displeasure at having to double up with 
n-laws or pay exhorbitant prices for thei 
wn living accommodations. But there is a 
rising tide of resentment among this group 
in our population, which will explode soon 
unless something is done to relieve the hous- 
ing shortage. The rest of the American 
people who have been suffering from the 
drastic housing shortage during recent years 
ire also getting ready to take the matter into 
their own hands. I believe that many Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate have been made aware of this fact, 
this very summer. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, a 
prehensive housing program, for all practical 
purposes, has been under discussion in the 
Congress for more than 2 years now. The 
Senate has taken action on it and passed it 
once, but the House Banking and Currency 
Committee has not schedyled hearings on it 
since its original introduction. Recognizing 
the necessity for action on housing, I intro- 
duced the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill in the 
House of Representatives on March 12, 1947, 
soon after Senator Tarr introduced the bill 
in the Senate, and I have been fighting for 
the consideration of it ever since. I believe 
that we have not done enou get the 


com- 
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] > bill r ¢ ind that a fob still 
ahead of us I was 


the first session of the Eightieth Congress. 


lies 


amazed. during 





to discover that despite the housing shortage 
and despite the fact that there are between 
15,000 to 20,000 veterans in my own district 


of upper Manhattan who are living doubled 
up or with relatives or in completely unsuit- 
able accommodation: I received only a 
trickle of mail on this all-important sub- 
ject, especially as compared with other minor 


legislative issues on which I built up bulging 
files. If this situation is true in my offi 
and I was the sponsor in the House of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, I can visualize 
that an even worse situation existed in other 
offices. I can see how my colleagues, oc- 
cupied with committee duties and the other 
matters brought to their attention on the 
floor and by their constituents, might not 
have pressed for action on the housing bill, 
since their own districts apparently took no 
great interest in it I do not mean to say 
that organized groups did not write letters, 
send telegrams, and inundate us periodically 
with post card campaigns This work is im- 
portant, but it is not enough. The organized 
groups should have acted as leaders and not 
as a whole movement 

Congressmen are interested in what 
individual constituents are interested in, 
they have to be I believe now that the 
American people have seen over 2 years go 
by since the ending of the war and little has 
been done by the Federal Government to 
ease the housing shortage, but rather that 
it has become more acute in many ways, 
we should get a surge of interest from the 
grass roots, and, following that hearings by 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and passage of legislation by the House 
of Representatives. 

The Foreign Aflairs Committee, of which 
I am a member, is right in the midst of 
considering the Marshall plan proposals; 
the President's request that Congress appro- 
priate interim aid of %$597,000,000 to help 
Europe get over this winter, and on the 
average of $5,000,000,000 a year for 4 years to 
aid in European reconstruction When I 
visited Europe this year, I saw in all its 
tragedy the poverty, starvation, and eco- 
nomic helplessness of the western European 
people who must receive our aid if they are 
ever to become productive, healthy members 
of the community of nations. Yet there has 
been criticism of the Marshall plan among 
our people on the ground that we have not 
even solved the housing shortage here at 
home so that we are in no position to help 
solve the tragic shortages in Europe., There 
is some merit to this criticism, but the way 
to cope with it is r to stop aiding Europe 
and to jeopardize world peace, but to attack 
these two problems simultaneously. Hous- 
ing and European recovery should be one 
program. We would be aiding ouselves, as 
well as the rest of the world, in laying the 
foundation for our future peace and 
perity by programs. The E 
pean recovery pr im, averaging as I have 








their 


yr 
ros- 


these two 








said, approximately $5,000,000,000 a year 
for 4 years, amounts to only 2 percent 
of America’s aggregate 1947 production of 
$200,000 ,000 ,00¢ A national housing pro- 
gram as outlined in the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill is estimated to call for about $1,000,- 
000.000 a veal om the Federal Government 
and over a period of 10 years or more, is not 
estimated to aver e a cost Of more than 
$155,000. UU a Veal A mere 


Statement of 
: 


these figures demonstrates the complete 


me 
’ 






cy of conditioning domestic housing on 
international aid to needy countries, or vice 
both should ) forward together 





After maki determined efforts to get 
ion on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill last 
I with all of the other inter- 


session, togetne! 


ested groups which were working toward the 
ame jectives, I introduced a House resolu- 
during the: nth of June calling f 
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elect H . e ¢ 9 n oe ‘ f we ‘ ite every 
from the lack 
was being done and not 
being done by industry, labor, and Govern- 


phase of the housing shortage 


of housing to wh 


ment, including the need for modernizatio1 
of building methods and municipal buildin 
codes In ot r words, a comprehensive and 





exhaustive study to be undertaken by the 
House—for the House. I was very gratified 
when the House and Senate adopted tha 
idea and at the close of the sessk n 2uthor 
ized a joint 
they did not 
vhich I had introduced earlier 

As you all know, the Joint Committee on 
Housing has been holding hearings throu 

it the country in order to ascertain the 
extent of the housing shortage and just wh 
it exists Only last week the committee met 
briefly in New York, and although they were 
unable to hear everyone who wi 








housing investigation, althou 





adopt the specific resolut! 


shed to speak 








on the subject, I am sure that the able pres- 
entation of city « Is and vice grout 
made the grim story clear enough—as it had 


indeed been made clear th 


ughout th 
country—even in the 5s all 


time that w illotted 
getting the facts and 
suggesting remedies, before I left for Europe 
this summer I spoke to a number of leader 
at Columbia University, which is in my d 


trict, in order to see whether that great ec 


As another aspect in 





cational institution could contribute its re- 


search facilities in ascertaining the caus« 


and cures for the housing shortage which has 
plagued our district and the country for 
long. I am happy to be able to make this 


the occasion for the announcement that th 
legislative Drafting Research Fund of Colum- 
bia University, under the able and inspired 
guidance of Prof. John Chamberlain, h 
undertaken to study various phases of the 
housing problem, and at this very mome! 
they have not only accumulated and digested 
an immense amount of information on hou 
ing, but they are working toward concludin 
their study, with concrete proposals on se' 
eral aspects of the housing problem which 
are basic to it. Prof. Harry Jones, of the 
Columbia University Law School faculty, wt 
is directing the study, has decided to cor 
entrate on the following subjects 

1. The question of “yield insurance,” w! 
is provided for in title 7 of the Taft-Ellender 
Wagner bill. This measure was written int 
the bill to encourage large-scale housing in- 
vestments by insurance companies and con 
parable capital groups, but thus far it 
not been favored by the very grou 
which it was desi und is said to | 
= ittractive” from their point of view 
Title 10 of the Taft-Ellender-Wagne 
bill, the farm-hou: title It would see 
om what legal experts have said tl 
title is the least finished pr 


ened 











b a] al d need: reconside ation 

a 1] he de n f t «¢ 
bility One f é ww I 
pla ued th 2 w h e tried t dmil 
put housir rhe Le tive Dr 
Research Fund « Columbia Ul ers 
té a to Ir ke ‘ © ff 
question I be ‘ t if we « ( é 
a sat actory defini of te t t 
we will] d ‘ lot in he 

y rn t nN ic housi , 

I 

The ppr of the pre € 
tT ipp c is the . 

p de h 

hat the p it t f 
the op} e r the d ( € f ¢ ae 
public hot The records 1 
T ag Y t T t 

lal agreemel 

oups t t the le t é 1 ft 
nousing the pr 1 < aece 
sccommodations for perst i f 
iow that {| g 
provide for the I emeé 
pring ip é ; f e€ ‘ 
be it wou ‘ 








‘ j t mind that it Is 
t e Fede! Gover ent 
t for i x t-1 ome 
n e aecent mm da- 
t, and that is why itl Oo ime- 
} ( cial ji l¢ te t ellgle 
} e ¢ Dp ed of satisfact 1 The 
} Gove! r not only h this re- 
p ide public housing for 
t é ith the lowest incomes, but it must 
‘ mething to meet the now chronic 
} j { blem of those in the middle-in- 
( bracket They can afford to pay for 
their vn housing if it were available at 
ré ble le but cannot and should not 
be to pay the inflated prices which are 
be ea i | Vy 
N can all the blame be placed on private 
it r not providing this middle group 
wi iy Without seeing the final re- 
port which the Joint Committee on Housing 
will submit as a result of its investigation 
thi fall. I believe, nevertheless, that the 
committee is likely to report that a multitude 
( thin s are responsible for the housing 
e——high material and labor costs, in- 
adequate building methods, restrictive build- 
i ies, out-dated and inadequate financ- 
ing techniques, restrictive labor practices, 
and distribution practices of material, men, 
1 supplies 
I think that time and study have shown 
t private industry needs and even wants 
help so that it can provide middle-income 
{ illies with housing. It would be foolhardy 
for the Federal Government to undertake 


large-scale public-housing program for 
} the middle-income brackets. This 
would really be an encroachment upon pri- 
V try and would break down from the 


e indus 


mere administrative load, if nothing else. 
But the Federal Government cannot shirk 
its responsibility to help meet what is a 
wartime emergency, and it must take war- 
emergency measures to cope with it. 

Two steps are necessary: 

1. The immediate enactment of the Taft- 


Ellender-Wagner national housing bill 
) 


2. A wartime housing program under which 


we will build housing for the middle-income 

ips just as we built ships, planes, and 
tanks during the war. This means having the 
Federal Government help cover the cost of 
private construction through special tax 
benefits and amortization provisions for new 


construction for people of moderate income. 


It means allocating scarce building materials 
where necessary It means enlisting the 
patriotic cooperation of material suppliers 
and of American labor just as was done dur- 


ing the wal 


them to set 


on an emergency basis asking 
iside normal working rules, reg- 


ulati and practices for the emergency in 
order to accelerate new housing construc- 
tion. Such a program requires the intensive 
cooperation of the States and municipalities. 

It means that instead of criticizing the 
public-housing title of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wag bill, which calls for aid in the con- 


struction of 


only 500,000 public-housing 
units for the lower-income groups, the pro- 


gram should be materially increased and our 
sights raised If the Federal Government 
will ask the construction industry, material 


suppliers and construction workers all to go 
forward together in an emergency program, 
public opinion will not permit any one group 
to hold back any more than it did during the 
wat 

Finally, if enough housing cannot be made 
available in this way and an adequate pro- 
gram put under way, we must not be afraid 
to let the Federal Government subsidize 
home construction just as we subsidize a 
farm crop to get more production. Our 
democracy must show that it has the ability 
to house the people and will not be defeated 
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by its devotion to its own principles of private 
f when facing a major emergency. 
It takes courage to make democracy a success, 
and exceptions to prove a rule. 

The housing problem cannot be considered 
apart from the general problem of inflation, 
costs are the root of the 

It is true that the volume 
homes is in- 


terprise 


as skyrocketing 
housing shortage. 
of construction of residential 
creasing and has been increasing during the 
past several months, but so are costs, Last 
year at this time construction material short- 

res were a great problem but today this 
m is on the way to being licked from 
int of supply but not from that 
Many dwellings are being put up 
today, but the very people for whom they 
were designed cannot afford to buy them 
except at the risk of their future economic 
stability. To saddle already hard-pressed 
veterans with highly inflated new housing 
would be equivalent to giving them a house 
with a time bomb embedded in its founda- 
tion. 

Unless we cai do something about the gen- 
eral problem of inflation which is sapping 
the financial reserves as well as the financial 
resources of our people, we will never really 
be able to solve the housing shortage. The 
mayor of New York City only last week said 
that it was impossible for the city to accept 
bids made by private builders because pri- 
vat? builders refused to make estimates with- 
out putting in a “financial cushion” to pro- 
tect them against the possibility of rising 
costs during the period of construction. The 
city cannot and should not pay a premium 
for housing because of the unstable condi- 
tions which exist today, nor is it fair to ask 
industry to saddle itself with a contract 
which may be inadequate to meet the cost 
nstruction when it has to deliver at 
some later date. In New York City voluntary 
efforts are being made to stabilize prices and 
labor costs for a period of from 2 to 214 years. 
No formal plan has yet been accepted in 
New York, but even if such a program is 
adopted here in the city, it will do no more 
than to stabilize already very high costs. 

The problem of inflation is overshadowing 
everything else in this country today and 
we must attack high prices at the same time 
that we attack the housing problem if we 
are to succeed in the latter. Unless we do 
the entire economic and social structure will 
sag and may collapse. The program I have 
first outlined is designed to get housing de- 
spite costs. But a correlative part of such a 
program is to pound away at costs. Local 
and national combinations, whether of ma- 
terialmen, distributors, contractors, or work- 
ers, or any combination of them which vic- 
timize the public must be smashed. An 
aroused public opinion in our country always 
finds a way. 

t is time that we got militant about hous- 
ing—we have been too supine for too long. 
Let us go out and fight for passage of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, a war program 
for middle income new housing, and a re- 
versal of the high cost of housing construc- 
tion spiral and let us see that public officials 


he standp 


of cost 


of ct 


feel how deeply we feel about housing— 
through votes—and we will begin to get 
results. 





GOP Is Challenged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 











lowing editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of November 19, 1947: 
GOP IS CHALLENGED 


Republican reaction in Congress to Presi- 
dent Truman’s request for power to restore 
partial rationing, price and wage controls, 
has been violen’ and, we believe, not justified 
by the facts. There is the suspicion that, 
if an election year were not in the offing, 
opinion would have been much more tolerant 
of the President’s viewpoint, and needed 
legislation would have resulted. As the sit- 
uation is now, there is no chance the White 
House recommendations on controversial 
items will go beyond the debate stage in the 
special session, with scarcely brighter pros- 
pect for the regular session convening next 
January. This is not only unfortunate; we 
believe it is politically unwise. 

It is charged that the Truman program 
is a “step toward a completely totalitarian 
Nation”; that it would mark the “end of 
economic freedom.” These are the senti- 
ments of Senator Tart. Speaker MArTIN says 
the President called for a “colossal OPA.” A 
dozen statements referred to planned econ- 
omy and regimentation, distasteful in any 
democracy. But an alternate program to 
stop inflation was scarcely mentioned. True, 
Senator Tarr said that the cost of living 
could be controlled by cutting down Govern- 
ment expenses, reducing taxes, curtailing 
private credit, controlling exports, and modi- 
fying the cost of the long-range Marshall 
plan, but this was not a harsh departure 
from what the President included in his mes- 
sage, except for a tax cut, to which he is 
unalterably opposed, and the details of eco- 
nomic aid to Europe. This doesn’t appear to 
be a double-fisted assault on inflation. 

There was also talk about letting “free en- 
terprise” do the job, about “more freedom 
and more production” instead of “more con- 
trols and less production.” Higher wages and 
higher prices are the ingredients of inflation. 
More production is desirable, of course. It 
should be elementary to say that when pro- 
duction exceeds demand and eventually cre- 
ates surpluses, prices will be reduced and au- 
tomatically labor cannot clamor for higher 
wages with the plea of mounting living costs, 

But until the law of supply and demand 
is the regulatory factor in our economy, there 
should be limited and selective use of allo- 
cations, priorities and even rationing of items 
in short supply. How else can order be re- 
stored amid the present confusion? And 
with this use of executive power which is, in 
fact, a continuance of restrictions normally 
confined to wartime, a natural concomitant 
is a ceiling on wages, without which the at- 
tack on living costs is meaningless. 

It is eminently desirable, of course, that 
America return to a program of free indus- 
trial competition as soon as possible. This is 
the democratic way. Anything that even 
smacks of totalitarianism is utterly repre- 
hensible in ordinary times. But these are 
not ordinary times. Although the shooting 
has ended, we are involved in the problems 
of war as deeply as we were when battles 
were being fought. We have a job to do at 
home, a job to do in Europe and the Far 
East. We cannot do that job well if the peo- 
ple in this country are spending a dollar that 
is worth only 70 cents, which means that 
ultimately the consumer will be priced out 
of the market. The escalator must be 
stopped—and soon, 

The American people will not submit with- 
out bitter protest to complete price controls 
and rationing. Nor should there be such im- 
position, because it is not necessary. But 
the President would confine his authority to 
a selective list where commodities are in 
short supply. A Republican-controlled Con- 
gress should be able to prevent an expansion 
of this authority into other categories if the 
President indicated an ambition to go to- 
talitarian, as some fear. We have sufficient 
confidence in Mr. Truman's common sense to 














believe he wants no police state, and if he 

1s irresponsible and fanciful advisers who 
have such designs he will shake them off 

The Republicans now have President Tru- 
man’s challenge. They have bitterly assailed 
him. But criticism of his recommendations 
is not the answer. The cost-of-living index 
has risen alarmingly during the past 2 years. 
It is still going up. If the Republicans don’t 
like what the President proposes, then what 
have they to offer? If, after Mr. Truman has 
laid down his program, it is refused and next 
fall finds the Nation in a still higher inflation 
spiral because of Republican impotency, it 
won't make much difference who is nomi- 
nated by the GOP for President. He won't 
be elected. Smart politics right now is to 
pring that 70-cent dollar up to par. The 70- 
cent dollar is Mr. Truman’s estimate. For 
most of us, it is considerably less, in the 
neighborhood of 55. 





The Labor-Management Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include herein the following article 
from the August 1947 issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Bar Association: 


Tue LABOR-MANAGEMENT AcT: NEW LAW AS 
TO EVIDENCE AND THE Scope OF REVIEW 


(By Theodore R. Iserman, of the New York 
bar) 

(An urgent duty of American lawyers, 
alike whether they represent employers, labor 
organizations, or agencies charged with offi- 
cial relationships, is to do whatever they can 
to help make the new Taft-Hartley Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 work 
fairly, justly, and effectively for the fulfill- 
ment of its purposes and the establishment 
of peace, fair dealing, law, and impartial ad- 
ministration, in the field of labor relations. 
A first step is an understanding of what this 
controversial measure does and does not do. 
For themselves, their clients, and the public, 
lawyers can do most to promote both under- 
standing and cooperation. Mr. Iserman’s 
article is intended as a contribution to those 
ends. The new act makes substantial 
changes in the law and the procedures. 
Some parts of it became effective upon its 
enactment; most of the amendments of the 
Wagner Act do not become effective until 
after August 22; other parts are operative at 
later dates or upon the expiration of con- 
tracts in force. Mr. Iserman discusses prin- 
cipally several aspects of the act which have 
a significance even broader than their effects 
on labor relations law. Changes are made 
as to evidence and the weight of evidence, 
the lawful bases of decisions by the NLRB, 
the scope of judicial review of NLRB orders, 
etc. These expressly go beyond what is in 
the Administrative Procedure Act sponsored 
by our association; they may portend pos- 
sible amendments of that act. In any event, 
the relationship of provisions of the two acts 
should interest many readers whose practice 
is not extensively as to labor matters. With 
the present article there could well be read: 
“NLRB Procedures: Effects of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act,” by David Findling, of 
the NLRB (January issue, p. 14); also the 
editorial in this issue: “The Second Step of 
Labor-Management Relations.” Mr. Iser- 
man was born in Kansas, went to school in 
that State and Florida, was graduated from 
the University of Chicago in 1924, and ob- 
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tined his J. D. degree there in 1926. practiced 
law in France for 2 yes and has practiced 
law in New York City since 1928. He is 
member of our association and of the law 
firm of Rathbone, Perry, Kelley & Drye. His 
previous contribution to the Journal was in 
our December issue (32 A. B. A. J. 875). He 
is the author of Industrial Peace and the 
Wagner Act (McGraw-Hill Book Co.—1947), 
reviewed in our March issue, page 264. As 
counsel for employers he testified before the 
Senate and House committees which were 
considering labor legislation, and the charge 
was made in the Congress that he had been 
consulted on both substance and drafts- 
manship as to the bill which became law 
through bipartisan support over the veto 
of the President. Although by no means 
disinterested, his exposition of provisions of 
the new law, before they go into effect, be- 
come a part of the contemporary recording 
of interpretation and intent.) 

Of all the clauses of the new Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947,' probably 
none holds greater interest for lawyers, and 
perhaps none is of greater general impor- 
tance, than those that (1) change the make- 
up of the National Labor Relations Board, 
(2) revise its procedures, and (3) increase the 
power of the courts to review its findings. 

The new law in effect separates the Board’s 
prosecuting and deciding duties, vesting the 
former in a general counsel whom the Presi- 
dent appoints with the advice and consent 
of the Senate (sec. 3 (d)). This important 
reform should go far to end the widespread 
belief that as complainant, prosecutor, judge, 
and jury in its own cases, the Board has 
tended to be unfair, and to restore confidence 
in the Board. 

In the past, subordinate employees of 
NLRB. rather than its members, have in effect 
decided many cases, notwithstanding the 
ruling of the Supreme Court in Morgan v. 
United States (298 U. S. 468, 480-1), and the 
Administrative Procedure Act, both of which 
contemplate that deciders themselves, rather 
than subordinates, shall consider cases be- 
fore them. The new law requires NLRB to 
adopt this essential element of a fair hearing. 
It forbids supervisors of trial examiners, who 
have not heard the witnesses or, ordinarily, 
read the records and briefs, to review and re- 
vise reports and recommendations of the 
trial examiners, and forbids a trial examiner 
to appear before members of the Board pri- 
vately to justify and defenu his reports (sec 
4 (a)). Another clause abolishes the review 
section of the general counsel’s Office, con- 
sisting of individuals who heretofore have 
prepared and sent to all members of the 
Board identical memorandums that fre- 
quently were the basis on which the members 
decided the cases (sec. 4 (a)). The new law 
enlarges the NLRB from three to five mem- 
bers, permits them to sit in panels of three, 
and allows them such legal assistants as they 
need. It thus enables the NLRB to reduce 
its backlog of cases and enables each mem- 
ber who sits on a case to give to it the indi- 
vidual attention that Congress expects (secs 
3 (a), 3 (b)). 


PREPONDERANCE OF LEGAL EVIDENCE TO GOVERN 
RULINGS ~ 

If the new law has in the hands of the 
NLRB and of the courts the effect that 
Congress intended, it will (a) require the 
Board to act upon legal evidence, not hear- 
say, rumor, conjecture, assumed expertness, 
strained inferences and inferences not based 
upon facts tn the record; and (b) require 
the Board to decide according to the weight 
of the evidence, not contrary to it or accord- 
ing to preconceptions of the Board or of its 
staff. 

Rules of evidence are to apply: 

The original Wagner Act said that in pro- 
ceedings before the Board the rules of evi- 


Public Law 101, 80th Cong.; ch. 120, 1 


Sess. 


dence sheuld not t ur I (sec 10 
(b)) While the Supreme Court construed 
this to require the Board to rest its finding 
upon substantial evidence? the Court ha 


allowed to the Board great latitude in saying 
what is substantial Besides permitting 
the NLRB to go far in drawing inference 
from facts in the record, the Court has pet 
mitted it to draw inferences frem fact 
not in the record The board has relied 
heavily upon what it modestly calls the ex- 
pertness of its members, which often ha 
been theoretic, if not nonexistent. And the 
courts have gone so far in deferring to the 
Board's assumed expertness as 
abdicate to the Board.’ 

The House of Representatives, by H.R 
3020, amended section 10 (b) of the Wag 
Act to say that proceedings before the Board 
shall, so far as practicable, be conducted tn 
accordance with the rules of evidence ap- 
plicable in the district courts of the United 
States, adopted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States pursuant to the act of June 19 
1934 (U. S. C. title 28, secs. 723-B, 723-C) 

In reporting this clause of H. R. 3920, the 
House Committee on Labor and Public Wel 


in effect, t 


fare criticized decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and particularly the weight that 
courts have given to the Board's “expert- 


ness,” and concluded (H. Rept. No. 245, 80th 


Cong., Ist sess., p. 41) 

“Requiring the Board to rest its rulings 
upon facts, not inferences, conjectures 
background, imponderables, and presumed 
expertness will correct abuses under the 
act.” 


Although the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor likewise was critical of the 
too great tendency onthe part of the 
courts not to disturb Board findings, the 
Senate bill (S. 1126) did not change the 
clauses of the Wagner Act that deal with 
evidence. The Senate evidently expected 
that another amendment, enlarging the 
power cf the courts to review decisions of 
the Board, would to some extent improve 
procedures before the Board 

In conference, however, the Senate con- 
ferees adopted the language of H. R. 3020 
to make the ordinary rules of evidence appli- 
cable so far as practicable. 

Congress evidently expects the NLRB and 
its trial examiners to apply the rules of evi- 
dence in the somewhat loose way that fudges 
and referees apply them in sitting without 
juries; and it seems to have adopted the so- 
far-as-practicable phrase in order not to 
cause the NLRB embarrassment by reason of 
diversity in the rules of evidence in the vari- 
ous States 

Senator Tarr, in discussing this clause 
after the conferees adopted it, said that 
“widespread abuse of its latitude in admit- 
ting evidence was prevalent in the early his- 
tory of the Board”; but he stated his under- 
standing that it is the “current practice of 
the Board in its hearings generally to fol! 
the rules of evidence prevailing i the 
courts.” 


Insofar as evidence in the record of NLRB's 
cases is concerned, Senator Tarts unde 
standing of the Board's current practice 

? Consolidated Edis« Co.v.N.L. R.B. (305 


U. S. 187 (1938) ) 

IN. L. R. B. v. Columbia Enameling 
Stamping Co. (306 U. 8. 292 (1939) Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists v.N.L. R.B 


(311 U. S. 72 (1940)); N. L. R. B. v. Auto - 
tive Maintenance Machine Co. (315 U. 8S. 282 
(1942) ):; Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp 


N.L. R. B. (311 U. 8. 620 (1940))}; Republic 
Aviation Corp. v. N. L. R. B. (324 U. S 793 
(1944) ) 


‘T. R. Isermar Indust Peace 
Wagner Act McGraw-Hill Book ¢ h 
York (1947) 

N.L. R. B. \ tand ( ( 138 | 
(2d) 885 (1943 

Senate Report N 105, 80th Cong Ist 
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t an extent correct However, the Board 
often departs from this practice, even as to 
evidence that appears in the record, admit- 
tir evidence that would not stand up in 
c t we 1s opinions of witnesses on 
! f conce which opinion evidence 
i ( ed or admissible and concern- 


which the witnesses are not 


qualified to 





t On the other hand, the NLRB fre- 
q is excluded admissible evidence, as 
whe it denies to employees the right to 
te the effect upon them of acts 
t Board assumes were coercive. To 
the extent that, in such ways as these, the 
NLRB s; departed from the rules of evi- 
d e in admitting and excluding it, the 
I vy will modify the Board's practice 

I in even more important way, the 
NLRB departs from the rules of evidence in 
tl weight it gives to matters not in the 
re d tably its own expertness in the 
f trained or unsupported inferences, 
presumptions, and conjectures The state- 
m he House managers that accom- 
I i ti report of the conference com- 
mittee again makes clear the intent of Con- 
gress on the Board's expertness (H. Rept. 510, 
8 Cong., Ist sess.). The statement says 
(p. 53 

“If the Board is required, so far as prac- 
ticable, to act only on legal evidence, the 
substitution, for example, of assumed ‘ex- 
pertness’ for evidence will no longer be 


} sible.” 
There rarely 


in cases before the 
NLRB for expert testimony. When there 
is use for it, in the future it must come 
from persons who On the record have quali- 


experts, and who have 


ls reason 


themselves as 


subjected themselves to cross-examining; it 
may not come full blown from the minds of 
the Board’s members 

Another rule of evidence that the new 
law writes into the Wagner Act affects Cases 
before the Board in an important way. This 
is the free-speech clause (sec. 8 (c)). This 


s that expressing or publishing any views, 
arguments, or Opinion shall neither con- 
stitute nor be evidence of an unfair labor 
practice if the statement does not threaten 
or promise a benefit. In the past, the 
,LRB has held statements by employers that 
it regarded as antiunion to be unfair, or 
it has used such statements to bolster an 
otherwise flimsy case, or as background ma- 
the light of which it held other 
acts to be unfair. This no longer is possible. 


terial in 


The weight of evidence shall be control- 
ling: An equally important change in the act 
concerns the weight that the NLRB must 


give to the evidence. 


In the past, it has 


been free to decide as it chose, subject only 
to the rule that it must have in the record 
what the courts would regard as substan- 
tial evidence on which to rest its findings. 
It could seize upon trivialities, anything 
more than a scintilla or modicum of evi- 
dence, and rest its findings upon that, not- 


withstanding that incontrovertible evidence, 
and a mass of it, was the other way. This 
the NLRB at times did, invariably, in order 
to hold against employers. 

Congress found that rulings such as these 
resulted in what the courts described as 
“shocking injustices,” findings “overwhelm- 
ingly opposed by the evidence” or that “strain 
our credulity,” and “remarkable discrimina- 
tion” on the part of the NLRB in believing 
its own witnesses and in disbelieving others.’ 

To correct these abuses of the Board's 
House bill and the conference 
report amended section 10 (c) of the Wagner 
Act to require the Board to decide cases 
upon the preponderance of the evidence. 
Of this clause, the House managers in their 


‘Wilson & Co. v. N. L. R. B. (126 Fed. (2d) 
114, 117 (C. C. A. 7, 1042)); N. L. R. B. VY. 
Columbia Products Corp. (141 Fed. (2d) 687 
(C.C. A. 2, 1944)); N. L. R. B. v. Union Pacific 


powers, the 


Stages, Inc, (99 Fed. (2d) 153 (C. C. A. 8, 
1938) ). 





statement on the conference report (p. 54) 
said 

“Making the preponderance test a statu- 
tory requirement will, it is believed, have 
important effects. For example, evidence will 
no* be considered as meeting the preponder- 
test merely by drawing of expert in- 
ferences therefrom, where it would not meet 
that test otherwise. Again, the Board's deci- 
sions should show on their face that the stat- 
utory requirement has been met—they should 
indicate an actual weighing of the evidence, 
setting forth the reasons for believing this 
evidence and disbelieving that, for according 
greater weight to this ev dence than to that, 
for drawing this inference rather than that. 
Immeasurably increased respect for decisions 
of the Board should result from this provi- 
sion.” 

The provisions ought, also, to improve the 
quality of the decisions. 


ance 





LAW INCREASES THE COURTS’ POWERS 
AND DUTIES OF REVIEW 


THE NEW 


What for a few years may prove to be one 
of the most controversial clauses of the new 
law is that which increases the powers of the 
circuit courts of appeal to review rulings of 
the NLRB. Its purpose is clear: To give to 
the courts full power to review all questions 
of law, even when they involve also questions 
of fact, and a real rather than a fictitious 
power to review findings of fact. 

The original Wagner Act provided that the 
circuit courts, to which go petition. to en- 
force decisions of the Board or to review 
them, should regard findings of the Board 
as conclusive if supported by evidence. This 
meant evidence of the kind that in NLRB 
cases the Supreme Court has held was sub- 
stantial. The House, in H. R. 3020, amended 
sections 10 (e) and 10 (f) of the Wagner Act 
to make the Board’s findings conclusive un- 
less it appeared to the court that the findings 
were (1) against the manifest weight of the 
evidence, or (2) not supported by substantial 
evidence. This clause would, in effect, have 
given the circuit courts in NLRB cases power 
such as they now have in other cases to re- 
view findings of trial courts and of referees 
(H. Rept. No. 245, supra, p. 59). 

The Senate committee in its bill provided 
that ‘findings of the Board with respect to 
questions of fact if supported by substantial 
evidence on the record considered as a whole 
shall be conclusive.” 

The xlouse conferees accepted this clause, 
instead of insisting upon their own manifest 
weight of the evidence test, and the clause 
appears in the new law. 

This exact language does not appear in 
any other statute or, so far as extensive re- 
search discloses, in any reported case. The 
legislative history of the clause, when studied 
carefully, throws considerable light on what 
Congress intended the language to mean, 

Senator Morse stated during the debate on 
the Senate bill (S. 1126) that he and Senator 
IvEs were the authors of the clause. Speak- 
ing on May 13, he took the view that the 
clause made applicable to findings of the 
Labor Board “the same rules regarding judi- 
cial review * * * as are provided for in 
the Administrative Procedure Act.” 

Whatever Senator Morse’s view was when 
he made his statement, it is clear that Con- 
gress did more than adopt the rule on judicial 
review that appears in the Administrative 
Procedure Act. In the first place, Senator 
MorsE made his statement concerning a bill 
that at the time did not have in it the clauses 
on the rules of evidence and on the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence which are not 
in the Administrative Procedure Act but do 
appear in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act as Congress passed it. Furthermore, both 
the House and the Senate appear to have 
been unwilling to make the terms, not yet 
judicially construed, of the Administrative 
Procedure Act applicable to decisions of the 
NLRB, and most unwilling to do so if, as 
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one school of thought contends, it does not 
enlarge the Court's powers.* 

Even before the conference committee 
amended sections 10 (b), 10 (e€), and 10 (f), 
the majority of the Senate committee clearly 
indicated a purpose to nullify decisions of 
the Supreme Court upholding rulings of the 
NLRB that involved mixed questions of law 
and fact and other decisions in which the 
Court allowed great latitude to the NLRB in 
making findings not based on evidence (Sen- 
ate Rept. No. 105, p. 26). 

After the Senate had accepted the House 
clauses on the rules of evidence and on the 
preponderance of the evidence, Senator Tart, 
chairman of the Senate committee and a 
member of the conference committee, stated 
that the new clause “‘gave additional author- 
ity to the courts in review of Board cases.’ 

The statement of the House managers on 
the conference report (pp. 55-56) is even 
more explicit. It points out that the new 
clauses on the rules of evidence and on the 
preponderance of the evidence will “in and 
of themselves, give rise to questions of law 
which the courts will be called upon to de- 
termine.” 

The courts, the statement says, “will be 
under a duty to see that the Board observes 
the provisions of the earlier sections, that it 
does not infer facts that are not consistent 
with evidence in the record, and that it does 
not concentrate on one element of proof to 
the exclusion of others without adequate ex- 
planation of its reasons for disregarding or 
discrediting the evidence that is in conflict 
with its findings.” 

In other words, while sections 10 (e) and 
10 (f) require the courts to scrutinize the 
record to see if there is substantial evi- 
dence, sections 10 (b) and 10 (c) require 
them to determine, as matter of law, whether 
the NLRB in deciding its cases has followed 
the rules of evidence and has acted in accord- 
ance with the preponderance of the evidence. 

The statement of the House managers says 
that the new power of review, as well as the 
earlier changes, “precludes the substitution 
of expertness for evidence in making deci- 
sions,” and continues: 

“While the Administrative Procedure Act 
is generally regarded as having (been) in- 
tended to require the courts to examine deci- 
sions of administrative agencies far more 
critically than has been their practice in the 
past, by reason of a conflict of opinion as to 
whether it actually does so, a conflict that 
the courts have not resolved, there was in- 
cluded, both in the House bill and in the 
Senate amendment, language making it clear 
that the act gives to the courts a real power 
of review.” 

The language of the new law as enacted 
supports fully the statement of Senator Tart 
and the statement of the House managers. 
The courts clearly are under a duty to deter- 
mine whethehr evidence on which the NLRB 
rests its findings is legal evidence, whether 
it is substantial, and whether the findings 
are consistent with the preponderance or 
greater weight of the evidence. 

The emphasis that the committees of both 
the Senate and the House placed upon rul- 
ings of the NLRB that involve mixed ques- 
tions of law and of fact adds significance to 
their using the phrase “with respect to ques- 
tions of fact,” in saying what findings shall 
be conclusive. Clearly, this means that, as 
to questions of law and as to the legal aspects 
of mixed questions, the courts shall have full 
and complete power of review. They need 

no longer consider the Board expert, either 
on questions of fact or on conclusions of 
law, except as to matters that the act ex- 
pressly commmits to the Board's discretion; 
and even as to these matters they can, under 
the Administrative Procedure Act, correct 
abuses of the Board's discretion. 





5 NLRB Procedures: Effects of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 33 A, B. A. J. 14 
(January 1947). 
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Who are employees, what acts interfere 
with, restrain, or coerce employees, whether 


or not an employer dominates a union, and 
al 


many others, all ‘become questions on which 
the courts are as expert as the Board. Even 
under the old act, at least one court dis- 


ed with a finding by the NLRB that a 
bergaining unit was appropriate”® Whether 
under the amended act the courts now will 
more freely review rulings of the NLRB 





on bargaining units and as to what remedies 
ill effec uate the policies of the Wagner Act 
remains to be seen. 
It is ienificant also that the evidence must 


rr} 


be on the record. This strongly fortifies the 
v 7, expressed in the House manaczers’ state- 
ment, that expert ions, and in- 
ferences that do not rest on e¢ drogen in the 
I 
f 
c 





hess, presump 


rd no longer will be en th to support 
dings of the Board. amt horizin the 
s to determine whether ry record con- 
dered as a whole supports the Board’s find- 
ings is consistent with requiring the NLRB 
to decide according to the preponderan ce of 
the evidence, and should lIcad to the courts’ 
correcting its rulings when the NLRB discards 
st 5 ev iden ce in favor of flimsy evidenc 
or when it gives little evidence more wei 
th n much, or when it decides 

patches, not on the record as a whole. 








OTHER IMPORTANT CLAUSES OF THE 1947 ACT 

_ new law corrects a num ber of rulings 
that the NLRB has r 
of which it proba 
hed the new 
been in effect. ¢ 
supervisors, whom the \V 
terms defines as empl 
time employees; that guards may subject 
themselves to control by unions of the men 
they police; that the NLRB may discriminate 
against independent unions a 
unions; that employers are 
unauthorized acts of 
strangers. 

Other important clauses require unions 
to bargain, define unfair practices by them 
and provide remedies for the practices, cor- 
rect procedures of the Board in certifying 
bargaining agents, limit compulsory union- 
ism, require unions to report on their in- 
ternal affairs, discourage Communist lead- 
ership of unions, put a six months’ statute 
of limitations upon unfair practices, make 
explicit the right of employees to refrain 
from engaging in collective activities as well 
as the right to engage in them, increase the 
suability of unions, limit polit activities 
of unions and of corporations, el e reme- 
dies for strikes that create nati 
gencies, li 






; that 
Vagner Act by its 


yers, are at the 


> same 





id against craft 
responsible for 
agents and even of 












mit payments to unions by em- 
ployers, and forbid strikes by Government 





cmgeayens. Except in so far as the new 
clauses on procedures may preclude the 
NLRB from holding employers to be guilty of 
unfair labor practices when they are not 
guilty, the new law dces not in any way 
relieve employers of the duty to respect rights 
of employees under the act. Rather, it in- 
creases that dut 

With some 


2.9 : 


lems, the new 

ara effectively; with others it do 
tall. It sets up a Joint 

nen to study them. 


TIMETABLE OF THE TAKING EFFECT OF PARTS 
OF THE ACT 


Although the President may appoint with- 
out delay the two new members of the NLR 
and its general counsel the clauses on evi- 
dence and procedure, and most of the other 
amendments of the Wagner Act, do not be- 
come effective until August 22. The Board 
has already instructed its Field Division to 
conform many of their practices to the new 
law. It has discontinued prehearing elec- 
tions and is not proceeding with cases in- 
volving unions of foremen. 





w does not 
es not deal 
Committee of Con- 








°N.L. R.B.v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, 
(146 Fed. (2d) 718). 


Instructions of this sort should allay fears 
that NLRB will show the same reluctance 
to carry out the purpose of the new law 
as it showed in carrying out the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act At least one member 
of the old Board has favored many objects 
of the new law; the others have indicated a 
wish to make it work. One of the purposes 
of the Congress in increasing the size of the 
NLRB was to have on it men in sympathy 
with its objects. The members new and old 

ably be guided 1 y by the intent 





it appears in the legislative 
law. As far as proceedings 
are concerned, therefore, I 
he new law ought to be fairly 
e ( te employees in 
e taken an emotional or 
t in their work, may be some- 
n whole-hea1 ted in car y 
out the : it of the 1 ] In time ¢ 
such ¢ ls lc ct itself 
Certificat s of bargail y agents that 
issue u the old fore ust 22 re- 





or if, on or before 


that date, an employer has made a contract 
with the u n, the « ficate remains in 
effect 1 he contract expires or unti 


, Whichever is sooner. 
it call for forms of compulsory 
unionism that the new law does not permit 
may continue in ‘eff ct until their original 
term expires if they were made before June 
23, 1947. If they are made between June 23 
and August 22, and if their term is for a 
year, they continue in effect for their term 
Such contracts may not be extended. 
Contracts ca ¢ for the involun 
duction or chec ff of union dues (1. é., 
without individually signed authorizations 
by the employees) are invalid if tl 









7 
ary de- 





made oe er June 23. All such cx ‘ 
whenever made, are invalid after Jul a 
1948. Emp! loyer performance of such con- 


tracts when they 
fines and 
ooo spea 
ew law % k 
Ss 


are invalid may result in 
ment 

king, other clauses of the 
on June 23, 1947, when 


passed it over the President’s 


imprisor 
font 
CUuceE 


veto. 

On the whole, the law is 
clauses received careful 
them had passed one or | 
gress in ea vears. Alt 
erally expt 


moderate. Its 
study. Many of 
1 Houses of Con- 

ns gen- 
objection to ple of 
experience do not see in it grounds for their 
fears. On the contrary, mn to be- 
lieve that in the long run adv to the 
union movement will result from equalizing 
its relations w 
tecting it against some of the people within 
it who, by their excesses, at times have 
brought discredit upon parts of it. 








there is reas 


mnNtace 
tl 5 


h management and from pro- 








Sales of Permanent War Housing 


i& LENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, this noon I introduced a bill to 
prevent further sales of permanent war 
housing in areas where rent control is 
still in effect. Sales in those areas would 
be prohibited as long as the Rent Con- 
trol Act of 1947 remains in effect. Un- 
less this bill becomes law, we face a very 





10See NLRB Procedures: Effects of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, by David Find- 
ling, of NLRB. 33 A. B. A. J. 14 (January 
1947). 
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critical situation in central Connecticut, 
as well as in all communities where rents 
are impossible to find and where we have 
built so-called permanent war housing. 

In only 12 Connecticut communities 
there are at present 3,807 famil living 
in permanent war housing, There are 
also 11,706 families trying to secure a 
rent in these projects. If the recent or- 
der setting forth the procedure to be [ole 
lowed in the sale of Lanham Act housing 
is carried out, about three-fo hs of 
the families now re in the j 
ects will be subject to removal at th 
of a $0-day notice. I doubt if there are 
25 houses, flats or apartments for rent 
within a radius of 25 miles of the city 
of Hartford. 


iding 


There is no good reason for the imme- 

linte sale of these projects. There are 
no subsidies involved. The communi 
receive ample funds in lieu of taxes, and 
the projects are in fact self-liquidating. 


Further, these housing projects contain 
the only rental property for which there 
is any veterans’ preference. T o say that 


veterans not now residing in th proj- 
ects should be given first pri y in the 
purchase of these homes wou!d be all fine 
if there were any place to which we could 
move the nonveteran families now resid- 


ing in such projects. 

Most of the veterans with wl 
have talked, who are contemplating the 
purchase of one of these hom will tell 
you quite frankly that they would rather 
not make the purchase but it is the only 
way they can be sure of maintaining a 
roof over the heads of their families. 

At the prices these homes are off 
for sale the veteran is not getting a 
gain. In many cases he ‘will simply as- 
sume the support of a white elephant, 
Many of them are poorly built, are not in 
accord with the local building codes, and 
in some ca do not come up to the 
State health standards. These faults 
may mean heavy expenses for the pur- 
chaser in the very near future. 

Even though nothing but emergency 
legislation may be considered in the 
ssion, I feel very strongly that 
the bill I have introduced is an emer- 

2¢ cy measure. Keeping a roof over the 





red 


bar- 


ses they 





s of thousands of American families 
is iW tas impo ‘tant and much more our 
responsibility than guaranteeing shelter 


for families abroad. 

I hope the House Banking 
rency Committee will give early 
eration to the bill I ha 
day. 





and 
ina 





consid- 


ve introduced to- 





Resolutions of Wayne County (Iowa) 
Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


e 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I desire to present the resolutions 
adopted by the Farm Bureau administra 
tion of Wayne County, Iowa, as adopted 





1276 


nt county convention of this 
rv the end that all Members of 
C I may know the position our 
State and 


i are taking on great 
r t issues. The resolutions are as 
‘ ( FARM BUREAU Ri UTIONS, 

1947 
\ I bers of the Wayne County 
! ( ttee, after due considera- 
1 llowing resolutions for the 
1e members of the Wayne Coun- 
t 1 | iu Ihese are based upon a 
lip resolutions and the 
y committee after due con- 
I L RESOLUTIONS 
I ity We favor a long-range farm 
! € tten before the end of 
t 18 mbly, and then changed as need 
rh hould include a parity formula 
t ry in« isideration the cost of farm labor 
l i! ing scale which uses the 
pre¢ 10 years 

2. We believe we should Keep and im- 


ent farm program and do not 
i r ¢ ding it for some new, untried pro- 
gram that has not been worked out 

3. We favor the Farm Bureau stand on 
} 1-analysis fertilizer and r:commend in- 
made to get the fertilizer 


prove the | 


cre 1 efforts be 


“4. We find conflicting opinions relative to 
a 1 coordination plan; however, we 
rdination of agencies wherever the 
i of the economy and efficiency can be 
better rved, us a means of protecting these 
] ! from critical public opinion result- 
i rlapping functions and duties. 


We encourage the studying of an in- 
t e research program in regard to the 
d ! t of atomic power; however, we 
favor the United States retaining the full 
con 1 of atomic explosives until such a time 
e to release them for the peace of 

the world 


TATE RESOLUTIONS 
We recommend to the special commit- 


te ppointed by the governor studying Iowa 


roac they give first consideration to 
i -to-market roads, and that the cost 
of fi cing an expanded road program be 


motor license fees, 
worrying the State 
like to recommend to 


line taxes, 
al { 1,000,000?) 
oO We would 


t committee the following three-point pro- 
ram: First, each county tax the maximum 
mount on property allowed by law; sec- 

< county engineer be approved by the 

] commission; third, a long-range 

} l < each county's farm-to-market 





! d t would take into consideration 
the 1 roat id roads to be built 
to d ication When each 
col col ed h this program, they 
wi b ) for State road funds to be 
a ited « 1 equalization policy 

7. We cor d the last Iowa General 
A for having returned State income 


< s to 100 1 cent 


ion to reimburse the 





C e State general fund for all 
Vi mend the top priority for 
ay State aid should be given to the 
ral land tax credit fund to make 
el » 15-mill ceiling on property 
t | purposes levied against farm 
k i < r 10 acres. 
10. We f r the continuance of the 
moncy nd credit tax 
“11. We commend the State legis!ature for 
the progress made in school legislation, how- 
ever, much remains to be done before we 


should be satisfied with our efforts. We rec- 
ommend that 35 percent of school costs be 
paid by State aid. 


“12. We recommend a minimum county 


appropriation of $5,000 to all counties in the 
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State be made to carry on extension work. 
We reconmmend to the State extension serv- 
ice a better opportunity be given county ex- 
tension directors for advancement in ex- 
tension service. 

“13. Since the problem of flood control is 
by nature too large to be solved on a county 
level, it becomes a problem of the State and 
Nation. We ask the aid of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in carrying on an ex- 
tensive program for this purpose. 

“14. We recommend that Congress give due 
consideration to appropriations to complete 
REA li and especially to the erection of 
power lines,” 

Chairman, 
CLOVER, 


F. A. BAKER, 
Mrs. HARVEY 
Roy Harr, 
IvAN GIBBS, 
CLARENCE DODSON. 





The President’s Message 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which has been granted, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of an editorial from the November 
18, 1947, issue of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, of Richmond, Va. 

In my opinion, this statement very 
clearly indicates the essence of the 
administration’s paradoxical proposals 
to this body: 

A FOTPOURRI OF INCONSISTENCIES 

Mr. Truman has asked Congress to certify 
a contradiction. He has urged it to approve 
the imposition of drastic Government con- 
trols upon the American economy in order 
to prove to the “weak of faith” among the 
nations that a free economy is preferable to 
an economy hampered by state regulations. 

Mr. Truman only recently said that wage 
and price controls “savor of the police state” 
and that he did not contemplate a return to 
such devices. To what specific events of the 
last few weeks may we attribute the com- 
plete 1 ul of his convictions? 

In id of calling for the utmos* ingenuity 

in arriving at a lution to the problems 
posed by foreign aid and inflation, and in- 
stead of appraising alternatives, he bids the 
American people to resign themselves to what 
he now conceives to be inevitable. 
With blithe disregard for the lessons of 
experience, he proposes a solution expediently 
acceptable only to politicians. He tells us 
that this problem can be solved only by our 
granting more power to Government, by sub- 
mitting to bureaucratic directives. 

Does he expect us to remain oblivious to the 
injuries which the system of free enterprise 
would suffer by having this wedge driven into 
its foundations? In asking us to accept 
his power program for the duration of this 
emergency, he conveniently ignores the fact 
that history has been, and always will he, 
an endless chain of emergencies which the 
state will always be eager to solve by assum- 
ing more and more power over the lives of 
its citizens. 

The President admits that the controls he 
seeks are drastic. He says that they would 
be imposed only upon basic commodities 








in short supply, such as food, clothing, fuel 
and rent; he reassures us that price ceiling 
and rationing would not be needed for staple 
food and clothing items that are not scarce 

He would have us believe, in other words, 
that the American economy consists of a 
series of watertight compartments, and that 
the price and wage levels within those iso- 
lated compartments have no effect whatever 
upon each other, an assumption utterly re- 
futed by the bewildering ramifications of 
wartime controls. 

In Octcber 1945 Mr. Truman made the 
headlines with the fantastic contention that 
national prosperity could be promoted by 
raising per-hour wages (already inflated by 
war) and that this could be done without 
raising prices and without further ha 
ing production. In his message yesterday 
Mr. Truman executed an about-face. He said 
that wages would also have to be controlled, 
but he took the edge off that admission by 
adding that in all fairness, he thought there 
would be few occasions for the use of such 
wage controls. He said this, presumably fully 
aware that organized labor is at this very 
moment planning aggressive spring cam- 
paigns for an increase in wages. 

A few weeks ago he endorsed the findings 
of his Council of Economic Advisers, which 
pooh-poohed the charge that foreign aid 
exports in the postwar years had created 
scarcities largely responsib!e for inflation at 
home. Although he skirts the issue, he im- 
plies that we cannot prevent or halt inflation 
caused by those exports (according to the 
Harriman report) without submitting again 
to wartime rationing and price controls. 

The Harriman Committee on Foreign Aid 
assured us only a week or so ago, that ex- 
ports to needy European countries in 1948 
would actually be less than this year’s. We 
had no rationing and price control this year. 
Yet with less exports, and with production 
at the same or possibly higher levels in 1948, 
we are asked to accept drastic Government 
controls. 

At the time of the Nourse report, the Pres- 
ident attributed inflation to the vast increase 
of national buying power. Yet that buying 
power was increased because of an all-time 
high in employment, the happy consumma- 
tion of the “full employment” policy which 
has been so ardently embraced by Mr. Tru- 
man and his economic advisers. 

In the face of all these patent incongru- 
ities. we are asked to take for granted that 
the ills arising from our inflationary pros- 
perity can be cured only one way, namely, by 
giving Mr. Truman the wartime powers en- 
joyed by his predecessor, by once again en- 
trusting our economic destinies, for an in- 
definite pericd, to bureaucratic controls 
which kecause of the unrealistic policies up- 
on which they were based, resulted in wide- 
spread inequities and abuses. — 

During the war years the compulsion of 
patriotism helped to enforce controls, There 
is no such compulsion in peacetime, and far 
less inclination to accept restrictions which 
are often and unfair. As a result 
black markets wculd flourish, as they do in 
Europe tcday. 

The administr 
emphatic in as 





mper- 
nper 


absurd 





tion policy makers ere most 
ring European governments 
that the first step toward rehabilitation of 
their war-wrecked economies calls for re- 
vision of their monetary systems. This can 
only be done, they are told, by taking the 
bull by the horns and letting nature take 
its course, that is to say, by relinquishing 
the artificial. pricing cf money, and letting it 
find its own level. But Mr. Truman says that 
inflation within our own country can be 
halted only by controls, that is, by creating 
artificial money values. 

What are we to believe? We can only hope 
that there is enough genuine statesmanship 
in Congress to point out the inconsistencics 
in the President's message, and to propose 
reasonable, workable alternatives. 
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Resolution Petitioning Congress To Grant 
Powers to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation To Purchase GI Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


bee 
~) 


Thursday, November 20, 19 

Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 


Whereas the demand for GI 1 s is 


that under the real-estate lending powers 








the New Mexico banks it is impossible 
r adequate service t be given t 1e de- 
nds of veterans for GI loar nd 
“Whereas the New Mexico E rs A - 
ciation feels that it is most i Or it tl 
veterans of World War II be g 2 an or- 
unity to provide themselves v l 
ing; and 
Wherea t the pre nt time tl e 1s no 
quate secondary marke for GI ioan 


Now, therefore, be it 





Resolved, T the Ne h ( 3 5 
A ciation hereby} es on rec lasf 
the reestablishment by Congress of the neces- 
powers by the Reconstruc n Fin 
Corporation to purchase GI loans from ! 


and other lending agencies; and be it further 
“Resolved, That ress is further peti- 
ioned hereby to enact such legislation and 


‘ 
L 
to make s 
tT 
{ 








uch appropriations as will make ef- 
tive the powers of the Reconstru n Fi- 
nce Corporation to purchase GI loans; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copi f this resoluti 
be sent to the Uni s Ser and 


Congressmen representing 
Mexico, and also that copies h 
to the Veterans’ Admini tion in Washing- 
ton so that such congressional representa- 
tives and the Veterans’ Administration m 
be advised that the New Mexico Bankers As- 
ociation is ready and willing to < perate 
in every way possible in making GI loans, 
provided an adequate secondary market is 
provided for the handling of such loans.” 

It is hereby certified by the undersigned 
duly elected and qualified executive secre- 
tary of the New Mexico Bankers Asscciation, 
having custody and control of the records of 
such association, that the above and fore- 
going resolution was adopted at a meeting of 
the executive committee of said association 
on the 25th day of October 1947, and the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy o1 said 
resolution as the same appears of record on 
the minutes of said executive committee 

Dated at Albuquerque, N. Mex., this 3d day 
of November 1947. 


the State of New 


reof be sent 





MARGARET BARNES, 
Executive Secretary 





Goofy Gossip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday the President of the United 
States addressed a joint session of Con- 


gress, setting forth his plan for solving 
the ills of the world 
I appreciate the t amount of ad- 





vice he has received from both foreign 
and American sources, but in my opinion 
this message does not reflect the 
views of the man on the street. 


Back in my home town we 





have a 


grocer-philosopher who publishes a 
\ sly column known as Goofy Gossip. 
I submit this week's column as represent- 
ing the vie of th forgotten peop! 
we W elected to reprt it 
F n I ii { m - 
I [ n't pose 
t I add 1 10 « s’ worth it is going 
to n I yut it will yre 
m 1 I rn C mer vik s 
P f Tht This deal h Y 
re 2 5 l € M I 
I found live ¢ 
I Ll snou.d e € 
S ing cou: é A chicken ont dinn 
( Ce 5 I ‘ A i 8S reil ‘ v ? 
C d me € 
M é Tu If p it pri - 
ti we ¥ l e t V \ i € 
alked « me r Pe le’s | cet- 
} 1< I f ¥ ‘ C nh « 
I a4 I I t . eg be 
i I it m pe é 
i i ] » ste s T a 
C a 1 ul prik 
Vi e have m s of 
I t we did not } we 
I I ne It bou ime 
t da ] T} > ‘ Y 
far ‘ old t is S 
AY ti ting wv t t 
hould h I r I { A 
of liv On¢ f ¢ dollar for t 
d t t if t are reduced it 
i I wonder wh ( 
if it i i It ] 
ome 
\ must r the s f 
1 ] told t we mi f 
tl hunery to kee a3 1 con } 
No ¢ people s but I 
nes ¥ le f we en Ip a 
world- le WPA. You are not ¢ to sto} 
C mu by fe 1 Cor If he 


If he believes in 














communism that iis | lege j $; much 
as it is my privilege to believe in democracy} 
Let’s not kid rselves into believing that 
we are I to be t world’s ior. We 
should help the unfortunate t on their 
feet so they can once more support th 

s and see that they get that which 
takes to make them self-supporting, bu 
should be made to prepare themselves. 

An individual constantly supported be- 
comes inert and ré ts the benefactor when 
that support stops. That principle applies 
to nations well. Friendships were never 
built on doll 


If the powers to be would listen to the 
housewives that stand in line at the grocery 
stores, as I see them every da} 
that gets only half what that $5 should buy, 
then a lot of our troubles could be solved. 
Let’s give some thought to keeping our people 
happy and contented and there should be 
no need to W ibout communism at home. 
All this just does not make sense in sup- 
posedly the richest and most productive 
country in the world. Enough said. Maybe 
I have said too much. If so, come in and tell 
me what you think. This is still a govern- 


y, With a $5 bill 


ee) 


ment of the peop 
So long ‘til next time. 


LAYTON CoL”p STORAGE, 
B. M. ANDERSON, Owner. 
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The Hollywood Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the recent hearings on communism in 
Hollywood conducted by t 
an Activities Committee 
embers of the House will be interested 
n a radio speech by Chairman J 
ELL THomMAsS over the ABC n 


RNIA 
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N T vork, 

November 4, in which he discuss the 

issues involved in t h Th 
h follo 

As ch in of ( ‘ Un- 
Am«¢ 1 A ( { d of 
Repr itives, | ) to 
tl Ar ican public on t 
wihk ne ¢ nn is I \ uk ) 

Y H } 

We |! just ¢ ed f f 
oi t n were i i sy 
witl t “pir € 

In undertaking t the 
C nittes 3 I ] y 
I i le 

d 
en N we a 
thele in ier t } é ht 
I A A 
i ‘ I ? ‘ s ; 
é tt I i 
ti ( y 
tee on 1 4 P 
‘ | ‘ 
) 
1 ¢ WwW 
, ‘ the « 

1 we i I j 
ir hy é r un- 
iz the | f g te 

1 task, j vi 
c eH A c i@- 
i the 
‘ ‘ 
into matters conct ing 1 

he ¢ nmitte n \ vi- 
ties is a fact findin b V We I a 
court. We subpena perso! to t y be- 
fore us under oath, in « r ti 
get all the available ( 
on subversive or un-Ar 
in tl country If « 
is needed to cope wit! 
cording to the evidence, we mu re 
f t to the House 

The « ef function oi t ( 
eve I l I n - 
Am<é n indiv 1 dt - i 
activitie i t l - 
t tl the A t tol- 
e e efforts t ri N - 
ican system of governmen e ch efforts 
have been { d « I C ess’ right 
to investi e and ex 
forces is as established and untrammeled as 
our Constitution. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
resolved to expose Commu! s wherever 
they may be, whether in labor un 3, Gov- 
ernment, schools or Hollywood rhe mot 
picture industry enjoys nm pecial 
with us. One reason we became » con- 
cerned about Communist infilt n in that 


field is because we knew that the movies, 
which draw over 85,000,000 spectators in the 
United States each week, exert a tremend 3 
influence on the lives of American citizet 
We knew that-such a powerful medium of 
expression and pr ganda, if controll 
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r in part t antide ratic ele- 
2 iG > ¢ c us ¢ nse- 
] ew t the Comn 1unist 
Il i the r é of 
‘ 1 i ructed n 1- 
? l neve I ei € 
I tr y Communi l 
1 the film ind is 
( tif i { tir e re- 
I I produ 1 
‘ he 1 i ure indu old 
Oo ne it l h n 
t 1 I made in H d 
1 ed the wr I ( ( I 
had en ace ed of ¢ mu- 
} v ked if they 
he Cor unist Party 
\ < Th creame t t 
I hts ere be - 
i i I l . 3 w! ( or 
! e 1 of the Communist 
I 
I t t) American people to } y that 
' ubmitted to the committee 
v rwhelmi ly proved the Commu- 
} I l iV \ ni Even 
t | istra 1 carc were intro- 
t 
( y of this? Of cou 
I 
were asked simple ques- 
t The efused to answer rherelore 
the committee had no choice but to remove 
the rom the witne and and cite them 
for ¢ tempt rhe law requires that we 
a 
l ‘ identified as Communists 
h mpot d by saying that the commit- 
tee v illegally inquiring into their political 
f La et this rai The 
Con nist Par as J. Edgar Hoover, head 
of t Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
I ted i, is in no sense a true political 
p We did not ask these people about 
their political affiliations It is a mistake to 
put the Communist Party in the category of 
i part rhe Communitst Party first 
of all is a conspiracy to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment; it is a conspiracy to destroy the 
American system of government and the 
American system of business; what is more, 
it i foreign-directed conspiracy, busy here 
at l tin carrying out the objectives of 
the viet Government in the United States 
I Communists here not only preach this 
h philosophy of Stalinism They are 
al trying to stir up strife and dis- 
sati ction among the citizens of the United 
S € Race against race, religion against 
I n, capital against labor. This is in- 
t l re aimed at undermining the 
very foundations of the free economy under 
v we 
l re, when we ask those $100,000 a 
y * writ and directors who write the 
d direct many of the movies which 
you and your children see if they are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, we are not 
{ i them of their political affiliations, we 
are cing them rather of their subversive 
all 
As a matter of fact, who in the United 
Sta what American citizen, would object 
to being ked if he were a Republican or 
De t? You even go out and register 
pu W then, docs a Communist re- 
{i to say what he is? He refuses because 
he knows that he is engaged in subversive 
ctivitic I knows that he belongs to a 
secret conspiratorial organization—an or- 
ganization which uses aliases for its secret 
membership rolls—an organization which 


sends its leaders to Moscow on false pass- 
ports to get new instructions—an organiza- 
tion which an Attorney General of the 
United States has said from its very incep- 
tion has sought to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence—an organization Which our own 


committee 6 months ago unanimously found 
to be tue agent of a foreign government, 
dedicated to the violent destruction of the 
American democratic way of life 
Permitting Communists to hold responsi- 
ble positions in so strategic an industry as 
the motion pictures is just plain folly. Is 
there nobody in the United States capable of 
holding these jobs but these Communists? 


Oh, ves me executives of the industry in- 
sist they cannot get rid of their Communist 
employees because it might be viewed as a 
ct piracy. It’s a conspiracy all right, but 


these executives have their facts mixed. It’s 









the C munists who are doing the conspir- 
ing 

The Communists don’t like the Committee 
on Un-An an Activities. I can’t say that 
I blame them. But the Communist Party has 
co! ntrated this hatred in an all-out cam- 
paign to discredit and, they hope, abolish the 
ce tee. Communist Party headquarters 
in New York issued special memoranda last 


mmunist-front or- 
committee's dis- 


month calling upon all C 
ganizations to work for the 





solution. One of the favorite catchwords in 
thi Communist campaign is freedom of 
speech But what do the Communists ac- 
tually think of this freedom? 

Time after time the Communists have 
demonstrated that they will flaunt the ban- 
ner of tree speech only to serve their own 


interests. While vociferously demanding this 
constitutional right for themselves, th 
think nothing of geing in and disrupting 





meetings where the views being expre d 
are not to their liking. They think nothing 
of throwing up a picket line or demanding a 
boycott against others who would share in 
the right of free speech. 


And actually what did free speech mean to 
the Communists who were called to testify 
before the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in the Hollywood investigation? We 
wanted them to speak freely. We subpenaed 
them to defend themselves against 
tions that had been made egainst them and 
to confront them with the evidence. 

In return, these witnesses refused to deny 
their Communist membership. They shout- 
ed a well-rehearsed Communist-line specch of 
vilification at the committee. Why? Because 
they knew if they had answered freely and 
honestly they would have been exposed to 
the American people for what they really are. 

They refused to do so, and these 10 have 
been cited for contempt by the committee. 
Their cases are now being referred to the 
United States attorney for prosecution. 

Let e review for a moment the events of 
the last 2 weeks. Hardly had this hearing 
begun when all at once glamor fii thts began 
to converge on Washington, with stars and 
Starlets. Full page ads began to appear in 
the news} Expensive radio time was 
bought. aborate cocktail press parties 
were being held every hour on the hour. All 
at once there was put in motion in Washing- 
ton, the biggest propaganda and public rela- 
tions barrage that I have ever witnessed 
For what? To discredit a committee of the 
Congress. 

Why this elaborate campaign? Who is 
trying to cover up what? We are not dealing 
here with a few free thinking intellectuals 
who might be employed in Hollywood. We 
are dealing instead with a highly organized 
disciplined group of conspirators who are 
bending every effort to subvert our greatest 
entertainment medium to the cause of com- 
munism, 

Oh, the Communists, their dupes and the 
high paid apologists of certain interests in 
Hollywood, are past masters at throwing mud 
and creating fog. They would like you to 


allega- 








think that we are trying to censor the movies; 
that we are violating the civil liberties of in- 
dividuals, but they have not succeeded. For 
this committee has not been diverted, nor 
have you people been confused. The issue is 
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simple. We are 
Hollywood. 
munism in Hollywood. They would like to 
think that this is the end of this hearing 
and this investigation. It is only the begin- 
ning. This hearing was only the first in a 
series of hearings, and when we resume in 
a few weeks, there is going to be subpenaed 
before our committee, many more high sal- 
aried Communists and fellow travelers from 
Hollywood, and their activities are going to 
be exposed and they are going to be exposed 
for what they are, because the American 
public will not tolerate any compromise with 
communism. Communism and Americanism 
are incompatible 

In closing, I wish to thank on behalf of 
the Committee, the thousands of Americans 
who, by their letters, telegrams, and tele- 
phone messages, have voiced their encour- 
agement of the investigation into commu- 
nism in Hollywood. I ask for this continued 
support by the American people. 


exposing 


communism in 
We will continue to expose com- 














Heat and Light Taken From GI Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Plum Brook Ordnance Reservation at 
Sandus'ry, Ohio, there are more than 25 
houses built by the Government, most of 
which are occupied by fozmer members 
of the armed forces who are unable to 
secure suitable housing for their fam- 
ilies. The War Department and the War 
Assets Administration and other desig- 
nated agencies for the disposal of un- 
used Government wartime property have 
made 9 mockery and a scandal of the 
sale of unused machinery, goods, and 
real estate used during the war. Lum- 
ber and construction materials have 
been shipped overseas so that there ha: 
been a continual shortage of building 
material and former GI’s have been un- 
able to secure material or build at rea- 
sonable prices. 

These houses have been used for tem- 
porary occupancy by veterans until they 
can secure satisfactory homes, and now 
the Wa: Assets Administration becomes 
very eager and alert and tells these war 
veterans that the heat, electricity, com- 
munications, water. sewer and other 
utilities now supplied to these houses 
temporarily occupied by veterans, will be 
terminated as of December 1947. 

I am informed that there are more 
than 25 children residing with their 
parents in these houses. The letter to 
these war veterans from the War As- 
sets Administration, Cleveland region, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is as follows: 

You are hereby formally notified that as a 
result of the meeting held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 14, 1947, all utilities at the 
Plum Brook staff houses will be discontin- 


“ued as of midnight, December 31, 1947, and 


after that date the War Assets Administra- 
tion will not be responsible for any utility 
service at the said location. You are hereby 
put on notice of this pending cessation of 
utility service at this time, in order that you 
may be enabled to make private arrange- 











ments for such utilities as you may require 
n and after January 1, 1948 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN A. RETTER 
Deputy Regional Director, 
Office of Real Property Disposal. 


After all this time the bureaucrats are 
forcing the children and wives of for- 
mer GI’s out of a place to live in the dead 
of winter by cutting off heat, light, water, 
and other utilities. Times have changed 
little. Nearly 2,000 years ago there was 
no room for the Christ Child at the inn 
in Bethlehem. The bureaucrats have 
little regard for the rights of people, and 
it seems that they have much less for 
those who fought for our country. 





Letter of Rev. Dr. W. O. H. Garman, 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN McDOWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point a letter 
recently sent to the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States, 
by the Reverend Dr. W. O. H. Garman, 
pastor of the Calandar Memorial Church 
of my home community, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Dr. Garman was recently a member of 
a committee of American clerics who 
toured Europe under the auspices of the 
Secretary of War. Dr. Garman’s letter 
to the President is a report of his find- 
ings and the ideas gained by him during 
this tour. I feel that his opinion on 
these matters should be made known to 
all Members of the Congress. 

The letter follows: 


WILKINSBURG, Pa., Novembe? 
Mr. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This past summer the 
writer, together with 13 other clergymen, at 
the invitation of the Secretary of War, made 
a tour of Europe. For some time we have 
been desirous of calling to your attention 
certain conditions we observed in Germany, 
which we partially investigated on the field, 
and concerning which we have gathered fur- 
ther information since returning home. 
These conditions cause us great concern, and 
all the more so since we believe they have 
been somewhat responsible for the fact that 
Germany's recovery has not been more rapid, 
and that it has become increasingly necessary 
for the United States to flood Europe with 
relief. 

Before describing these conditions we 
would like to state that the above tour made 
us fairly cognizant of the many problems in- 
volved in occupying and restoring Germany. 
We were not surprised that mistakes had 
been made and plans had to be altered to 
meet conditions that had not been antici- 
pated. It was our impression that the Army 
is doing a magnificent job in its attempt to 
feed Europe. We had several frank inter- 
views and conferences with General Clay 
and believe him to be most capable, sincere, 
and earnest. However, it is our opinion that 
General Clay would be free to do much more 
toward restoring Germany if it were not for 
certain weaknesses in our present plan. 


15, 1947. 
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With feelings and resentment running s 
high, and with so many having at that time 
pro-Russian sympathies, it isn't hard to un- 
derstand why at the close of the war unduly 
severe and unwise measures were proposed to 
punish and contre 1e guilty Nazis. We are 

l e that unless 





uso Germany had been 
severely punished that many would have 
criticized our Government However, we feel 


that the Morgenthau plan and the present 


modification of it which is in force, is t 

severe, unwise, and if we continue to follow 
it that Germany never will be restored and 
the United States will have to feed that land 


indefinitely. In attempting to enforce this 
plan we are hindering Germany's recovery 
and playing right into the hands of our Com- 
munist foes who do not want peace and pros- 
perity in Germany, who thrive on confusion, 
and are doing all in their power to frustrate 
the effort of the United States to bring about 
peace in Europe. We declared in our report 
to the Secretary of War that it was our opin- 
ion that Russia was most responsible for the 
continued distress and misery in Europe 
We don't want to see the United States held 
accountable in the least for retarding recov- 
ery in Europe as has Britain because of her 
policy in the Ruhr. 

While on the above-mentioned tour we 
heard no littie about the dismantling of Ger- 
man industries and the shipping of this 
equipment into Russia. It seems this is an- 
other one of those concessions we have made 
to the Russians We also were informed 
that Russia to the contrary was reopening 
plants in her zone, and operating them with 
German labor and technicians, all of which 
mtant food for the Germans and more goods 
for Russia. We have had a similar report 
from Czechoslovakia concerning Russian 
occupation there. 

Only too obviously, our present plan is 
more to Russia’s advantage than our own. 
The shocking thing is that under our present 
plan we propose to further dismantle Ger- 
man industries another 35 percent. This 
means that the German people will be de- 
prived to just that extent of their chief 
source of income. So long as we pursue such 
@ policy as this, Germany can never get back 
on her feet. The effect of such an unwise 
plan will be to make Germany eternally a 
pauper nation—eternally dependent on the 
United States for support and eternally re- 
sentful. This being true, the Marshall plan 
will never bring about recovery in Europe 
and the billions of dollars spent will be 
wasted. As long as such a plan is in effect 
Germany will be confronted by the Com- 
munist menace. So likewise will Europe. 

Personally, we feel that our present plan 
should be revised so that all crippling re- 
strictions are removed German industry 
simply can’t be revived so long as the United 

tates forbids the manufacture and use of 
such essentials as aluminum, vanadium 
magnesium, ball bearings, synthetic rubber 
gasoline, oil, etc. 

Under our present plan, the United States, 
to hold off the Communists, is pouring bil- 
lions of dollars in relief into Europe. If 
Germany were permitted to get back on her 
feet, this effort on our part would not be 
necessary, for the Germans and others, whose 
recovery would simultaneously take place 
with hers, would themselves hold off the 
Russian Communists 

Another matter, which caused us great 
concern while abroad and since, was the use 
by the Russians of plates given them by this 
country to print occupational money—all of 
which had to be redeemed by the United 
States. We went into this matter with the 
military and, although not responsible, they 
admitted that such conditions existed. They 
were unable, however, to estimate how much 
of this money Russia had already printed 
or intended to print. One estimate then 
made by the press was that the Russians 
had already printed $700,000,000 of such cur- 
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rency. A Congressman is reported to have 
recently declared that this figure has now 


reached the $2,000,000,000 mark. We recom- 
mended while abroad, and do so again, that 
our Government request the Russians t 
return these plates and refuse to redeem any 
more of this currency 

We also believe that the unfortunate 
secret agreements which were made at Yalta 
and other places and never ratified by Con- 
gress or the American people ought to be re 
pudiated. As long as they are recognized 
Russia will continue to hold the whip hand 
We saw the evil effects of this in Europe and 
the decided disadvantage our Government 
labored under because of these secret agree 
ments. We see no relief for the present situ- 
ation until these agreements are repudiated 

Upon our return from Europe we made our 
report to the Secretary of War, our con 
stituent groups, the press and the Nation 
large. Now, Mr. President, we report to y« 
matters beyond the control of our military 
and not incorporated in our first report. We 
received perfect cooperation from our mili- 
tary while on the tour and they welcome 
the constructive criticisms we made 

You should Know that we in the Ameri 
Council of Christian Churches are cooperat 
ing with our Army in feeding and clothing 
Europe and doing all in our power to bring 
to pass a spiritual revival on that distressed 
continent. Next summer we are planning to 
hold an international council of Christian 
churches meeting in Amsterdam, Holland 
We will only be too happy to do everything 
in our power to help you bring to pass a real 
recovery in Europe or to cope with problem: 
here at home. May God give you strength 


and wisdom for the arduous task that is 
yours. 
Most respectfully 
W. O. H. GarMAN 
Preside 


P. S—wWe are sure that you will want ti 
know that our nstituents continue to write 
in expressing their approval of a system of 
universal military training similar to the 
Swiss system. So far all have been opposed t: 
teen-age boys being placed in army camp 
where intoxicants are made available by our 
Government and where moral conditions are 
often not what they might be. These par- 
ents are anxious to see universal military 
training undertaken in connection with high 
school and college training 





Prime Minister of the Dominion of India 
Enters Fifty-ninth Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
offer my congratulations to Jawaharlal 
Neuru upon the advent of his fifty- 
ninth birthday. The people of India 
should be congratulated likewise for hav- 
ing the services and talents of this great 
man at their disposal. His wisdom, cour- 
age, and sacrifice immeasurably aided in 
the granting of independence to India 
The Government of India Information 
Services, in its November 17, 1947, issue, 
made some observations on this event, 
which I herewith insert, and with all of 
which I am in accord: 

The nev 
birthday « M ( j yr 


1 free I let I 
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N tl d i equally festive occa- 
é On November 14, 1947, 

J Ne lent his fifty-ninth year, 
r eful hour « her history, 

whe her ple have won back their stature 
d are eager to contribute the 

culture and free spirit to 

pool of democratic endeavor, 

] rateful to de iy for her leaders. 
Foren t among them is Prime Minister 
Jat Nehru, one of the greatest demo- 
crat the time Educated in Harrow 


and belonging to one of the 
ind wealthy families in India, 


he me early under the spell of Mohandas 


K.G i The glory of India’s past fasci- 
1 her subjection and helplessness 
I } indignant Her reservoir of tal- 
e resources, and that fund of 
ete l eas which is sometimes called the 
"“y m of the East” made him dream 
dreams of her future greatness. He had re- 
turned from England as a barrister. His 
f 1e late Pandit Motilal Nehru, was at 
that time the most eminent lawyer in In- 
d Your Nehru tried his hand at the 
bar But already, in his mind, there was 
an absolute identity between the spirit of 
Ind and his own ideals. He could not de- 
vote his energies to seeking worldly success 


for himself while his people were constantly 
suffering from the deprivation of self-re- 
or, and the elementary necessities 
of existence Through Gandhi the voice 
of India beckoned to him, and he obeyed. 
But Nehru is tempestuous and vigorous. 
He was not content with half measures. 
First, he put all his heart into the Indian 


spect, hor 


struggle for freedom. Second, he persuaded 
hi ristocratic father to lean toward the 
revolutionary path Then there was the 
spectacie of the Nehru family voluntarily 


renouncing all their wealth and their princely 
I le of life. Their palatial house in Alla- 
habad was gifted to the Indian National Con- 
gress and became the headquarters of that 
par 


From then on Nehru’s life presented one 


continuous spectacle of a man, who knows 
no fear, fighting implacably to vindicate 
the natural rights of men. The only period 
when he could rest was when he was thrust 
it nm by the British—and a major part 
of his political life was spent in prison—and, 
on each of these occasions his brilliant and 
restless mind refused to remain inactive and 
passive Most of his published works like 
his Autotl raphy, Glimpses of World His- 
t Toward Freedom, and the most recent, 
the Discovery of India have been written dur- 


s enforced incarcerations, 

An examination of his writings and of his 
c as one of the greatest architects of 
Indian freedom shows that the one moving 
pa n of his life is, and has been, an im- 
patience with any fetters on man's capacity 
for free endeavor. Nehru’s mind is too 
analytical and sensitive to permit his attach- 
lf to any dogma or “ism.” For him, 
a method remains a method. The end is 
always the good of the individual. 

The individual, thus being the unit of his 


thoughts, he has never been able to reconcile 
himself with any form of dictatorship. He 
has record of consistency in this respect 
which is hardly equalled by any other states- 


men in the world. In 1936, when he was 
passing through Italy on his way to India, 
he refused to see Mussolini in spite of the 
latter's most pressing invitation to do so. 
Nehru is one of the few statesmen in the 
world whom hundreds of millions of people 
follow eagerly and without the existence of 
a “police state.” In spite of the fact that 
he has occupied the seat of authority since 
August, 1947, the respect and affection which 
the Indian people bear toward him is not so 


much to one in authority as to a man who 
till carrying on the eternal struggle of 
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ainst all the forces which British 
created in the past to divide 
and weaken the Indian freedom movement, 
and which have now sought so desperately, 
though unsuccessfully, to thrive on misery, 
nd want. 









strife 





Conditions Among the Navajo Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following state- 
ment by Albert L. Warner, November 15, 
1947, over Station WOL, of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System: 

Washington is gradually becoming aware 
of a shocking condition among the Indians 
of the Navajo Reservation. In this land of 
plenty for most of us, men there are living 
on a diet of 1,200 calories a day—less than 
we provide for the inhabitants of occupied 
enemy Germany. Of the Navajo children, 
50 percent die of disease before they reach 
the age of 5 years. Ninety percent of the 
Navajo Nation cannot speak or understand 
English. The Federal Government is bof&fnd 
by law, bound by treaty, and bound by com- 
mon considerations of humanity to provide 
education for the Navajos. And it does pro- 
vide schooling for 6,000 Navajo children. 
Between 20 and 24 thousand other Navajo 
children get no schooling. There just are no 
schools for them. With medical care it is 
the same story: Shockingly inadequate. 

The rate of occurrence of tuberculosis 
among Indians is about the average of what 
it was for the country at large 50 years ago— 
that is, about three times what it is among 
our population today. As early as Septem- 
ber of this year there were 450°Navajo fami- 
lies already on relief. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs estimates that another 4,000 Navajo 
families are living on the equivalent of about 
$750 a year, and all of these thousands are 
potential relief applicants as the winter 
comes on. You kKnow what relief is for a 
Navajo—$5 a month. That’s what the In- 
dian Bureau pays. The States of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona refuse to give them anything. 

The plain fact about the Navajo situation 
is this: There are 60,000 of these Indians 
crowded into a reservation that can scarcely 
support half that number. The question at 
once arises why don’t some of these Indians 
leave the reservation and get jobs. The 
answer is that while a few of them do so, 
90 percent of these people can’t speak Eng- 
lish. They've been given neither the edu- 
cation nor the training nor the habits to en- 
able them to compete and earn a living in 
the paleface’s world. Their plight is des- 
perate. Imost their only source of food 
and clothing is their sheep. And their res- 
ervation cannot support enough sheep to 
support this depressed population. 

The Navajo Reservation is enormous in 
extent, covering 16,000,000 acres in Arizona 
and New Mexico. But most of these acres 
are desert. 

When the Navajo were settled on the res- 
ervation some 80 years ago, by treaty, they 
numbered only 9,000 souls. Then the 16,- 
000,000 desert acres were adequate for their 
support. They led peaceful, nomadic lives 
for years, with the Government encouraging 
them to raise more and more sheep. In the 





early 1930’s the Government woke up to the 
fact that the tribe had increased greatly in 
population and that its sheep herds were 
rapidly destroying what sparse ranges the 
desert afforded So, in New Deal days, the 
Government compelled the Navajos to cut 
their sheep herds in half. That destroyed 
half of their means of subsistence, but all 
during the 30's their situation was amelio- 
rated by the expenditure of CCC funds, WPA 
funds, and other similar New Deal projects 
Those funds stopped with the war. But the 
war brought its economic compensation 
Thirty-six hundred Navajos were in the 
armed services, and their allotment checks 
helped keep things going back on the reser- 
vation. There was such a shortage of labor 
in the country that 15,000 Navajos got jobs 
off the reservation. 

Now the Navajos are back. Their jobs are 
gone. Those who were good enough to fight 
are not good enough to be allowed even to 
vote, 

Sixty thousand Americans are living on 
the borderline of starvation, in misery and 
disease. The congressional lack of awareness 
is reflected in the fact that this year’s appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
trimmed to $37,000,000 from about $44,000,- 
000 last year. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has what might be called a Marshall 
plan for the Navajos. It would cost $80,000,- 
000 to bring water to some of the Navajo 
lands, bring schools to their children, teach 
them agriculture, and move about half of 
them away from their vast but overpopulated 
homeland. But an $80,000,000 Marshall plan 
for the Navajos may have tougher sledding 
than billions for Europe. Yet here is a re- 
sponsibility we assumed as part of the his- 
toric process of taking away the lands on 
which the Indians might otherwise have 
lived. We took their lands; we owe them at 
least an opportunity to make a living. 





Poland and Russia: The Historical Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a radio address given by William 
Henry Chamberlin over Station WSPR, 
in Springfield, Mass., on the Justice for 
Poland program. 

Mr. Chamberlin was for 18 years for- 
eign correspondent for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and is the author of sev- 
eral books. During the war he was a 
visiting lecturer at Yale University, Hav- 
erford College, and the Harvard School 
of Overseas Administration. His address 
follows: 

In order to appreciate the full tragedy of 
what happened in Poland during and since 
the war one must understand two important 
features of Polish psychology. The first is a 
passionate desire for national freedom, made 
all the stronger by the immoral partitions of 
Poland in the eighteenth century and the 
oppression of the Polish people by foreign 
rulers, The Poles prize their national lan- 
guage and culture more deeply because of 
the efforts to make them into Russians or 
Germans. 

The second is a deep distaste for Russian 
absolutism, whether that absolutism may 











form of a Czarist autocracy or a 
Communist dictatorship. Most of the Poles 
| under Russian rule after the partitions 
rhe heroic uprisings of 1830, 1848, and 1863 
were against Russian oppressors. It is a 
ruel and ironical aftermath of a war that 
rted in Polish resistance to Nazi aggression 
1at Poland should be, for the time being 
under Russian political control, under a 
made-in-Moscow government 

In 1938 and 1939 Hitler made three pro- 
posals to the Polish Government, looking 
toward combined German-Polish action 

zainst Russia. The basis of these proposals 

was that Poland should cede to Germany 
those parts of its territory which had been 
inder German rule until 1918. In return 
Poland was to get so-called compensation in 
the east, through annexation of territory in 
Soviet Byelorussia and the Soviet Ukraine. 

These proposals were remarkably similar, 
in spirit, to the settlement which Stalin fin- 
ally imposed on Poland, seizing more than 
two-fifths of Poland’s prewar area in the east 

nd giving as supposed compensation Ger- 
man regions in the west. The Polish Gov- 
ernment, loyal to its treaty of nonaggression 
with Russia, rejected all Hitler’s proposals. 

Then the Nazi dictator changed his tactics. 
He proposed to Stalin a new partition of 
Poland and found ready acceptance. These 
two plebian dictators, Stalin and Hitler, re- 
peated at Poland’s expense the predatory ex- 
ploits of their crowned predecessors, Cather- 
ine II and Frederick the Great. The only 
difference was that the Communist and Nazi 
rulers behaved with infinitely greater bru- 
tality toward the unfortunate Poland people 

It was Stalin’s intention, just as much 
as Hitler’s, to blot Poland forever from the 
map as an independent nation. Indisputable 
proof of this may be found in the following 
passage in a speech which Foreign Minister 
Molotov delivered before the Soviet Parlia- 
ment on October 31, 1939: 

“One swift blow to Poland, first by the 
Germany Army and then by the Red Army, 
and nothing was left of that ugly offspring 
of the Versailles Treaty, which had existed 
by oppressing non-Polish nationalities.” 

In 1939 Russia and Germany were acting 
in full understanding as close allies. In an 
exchange of compliments with the Nazi For- 
eign Minister, Von Ribbentrop, Stalin de- 
clared: “Our friendship is cemented in blood.” 
Indeed, the Soviet-Nazi so-called nonagres- 
sion pact of August 23, 1939, soon to be re- 
vealed as a mutual aggression pact against 
unfortunate Poland, was cemented—in 
Polish blood. 

The first secret agreement for the parti- 
tion of Poland, concluded before the out- 
break of the war, provided for a line of de- 
marcation along the rivers Vistula, Narew, 
and San, with everything to the east of this 
line going to Russia, everything to the west 
going to Germany. Lithuania, under this 
scheme for carving up eastern Europe, was 
left to Germany. Later, at the time of Rib- 
bentrop’s visit to Moscow on September 28, 
this first version of a robbers’ agreement was 
modified. Lithuania was assigned to Russia 
and the German share of Poland was en- 
larged, with the river Bug as the boundary 

Nazi outrages in the part of Poland under 
their rule have been well publicized. These 
included forcible expulsion of Poles from 
Poznan, Gdynia and other predominantly 
Polish regions and cities, closing of univer- 
sities and higher schools, ruthless decima- 
tion of the Polish intelligentsia, barbaric 
persecution of the Jews, culminating in a 
campaigr of extermination against the Jews 
in Poland and throughout eastern Europe. 

Soviet cruelties in eastern Poland are less 
well known. There were almost no inde- 
pendent foreign eyewitnesses. After Ger- 
many attacked the Soviet Union there was 
a strong tendency to hush up any criticism 
of Soviet actions in America and Britain. 
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But it is well known t 
studied the situation that vast deportations 
from eastern Poland took place under the 
Soviet occupation under conditions so in- 
human that large numbers of the deportees 
perished 

The Polish vernment in exile was able 
to maintain an embassy in Moscow for 2 
years, from 1941 until 1943 Through this 
embassy it was able to collect detailed in- 
formation about the number and fate of 
these deportees About 1,230,000 men 
women, and children (about one-tenth of 
the population of eastern Poland) were de- 
ported. Of this number, 270,000 perished as 
a result of maltreatment, exposure, and un- 
dernourishment 

Both the circumstances of the deporta- 
tions and the treatment of the Poles in Rus- 


those who have 





Sia were extremely brutal Families were 
deliberately broke up; deportees were 
packed like cattle into freight cars; there 


were appalling shortages of food and water; 
the sick and weak died in great numbers 
along the way. At the end of long journeys 
these uprooted people were either placed in 
slave-labor concentration camps or sent to 
forced labor in collective farms in the most 
backward and remote Asiatic provinces of the 
Soviet Union. Annual death rates of 30 per- 
cent and more were reported from the worst 
Slave labor camps. Full and vivid details of 
what the people of eastern Poland suffered 
in these nightmare deportations may be 
found in the book, The Dark Side of the 
Moon, published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Poles did not stop fighting even after 
all Poland was overrun by the German and 
Soviet invaders A government-in-exile, 
with representatives of the four leading Pol- 
ish political parties, was set up first in France, 
later in England. 

When Hitler attacked Russia, in June 1941 
it seemed for a short time that a better era in 
Soviet-Polish relations might be in prospect. 
The Soviet Government concluded a pact 
with the Polish government-in-exile, then 
headed by General Sikorski, and recognized 
that “the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as 
to territorial changes in Poland have lost 
their validity.’ 

An amnesty was declared for Polish mili- 
tary and civilian prisoners in Russia. A 
Polish army under the command of General 
Anders was recruited in Russia. Had the 
Soviet Government been willing to see Poland 
restored within its legitimate boundaries un- 
der a government freely chosen by the Polish 
people, had it pursued a genuine good neigh- 
bor policy, a basis of permanent Soviet-Polish 
friendship could have been established 

Unfortunately, as soon the first German 
drive into Russia had been checked almost 
at the outskirts of Moscow, it became evident 
that the Soviet purpose of destroying Poland 
as an independent state, so openly announced 
by Molotov in 1939, had not been abandoned 
What the Kremlin wanted in Poland was not 
an ally, but a vassal, not a friendly neighbor 
but a puppet regime dominated by Commu- 
nists who would respond to every string that 
might be pulled from Moscow. 

One disability after another was imposed 
on the Poles in Russia and on January 16, 
1943, it was decreed that all Poles who were 
natives of the part of Poland which had been 
occupied by the Soviet troops in 1939 should 
be considered Soviet citizens A group of 
Polish Communists and Communist sympa- 


thizers which most inappropriately called 
itself the Union of Polish Patriots was given 
every encouragement to organize in Mos 

is the nucleus of a future Polish puppet gov- 


ernment 

The Soviet Government broke off relatio 
with the legitimate Polish Government in 
London on April 26, 1943. The pretext was 
that the Polish Government had requested 
an International Red Cross investigation of 


the circumstances of the killing of several 





thousand Polish office v se corpses wer 
discovered by the Germa in the Katy 
Forest, near Smolensk, in Russia, then under 
German occupation. 

This Katyn massacre was one of the 


darkest crimes of the war. Both Germans and 
Russians accused the other of having « ’ 


mitted it, and on the basis of their record 


both Nazis and Communists would have be¢ 
fully capable of committing such eri 
rT) is no direct dependent test 





because there were 
massacre But the 
pieces of circumstantial evi 
Russian 
atrocity 

First, no 
of the slaughterec 
tured during the Soviet invasion of Polan« 
1940, more thal 

vaded Russia 

Second, the Soviet authorities alwa 
off Polish inquiries about the fat 
officers with vague surmises and never su 
gested that the camp in which they were 
confined had been evacuated before the Ger- 


apparently 1 


of the following fi 
ence point 
responsibility for this parti 


eived from an 





messages were re 
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officers whx 


had been cap 
after the spring of 


before the Germal 


mans 

Third, it is highly improbable that thou- 
sands of ablebodied officers would have made 
no attempt to escape during the interval 
between the supposed Soviet abandonment 
of the camp and the arrival of the German 

Fourth, the bodies were found clothed in 
heavy overcoats, an unnatural detail if the 
Soviet version that the officers were 
by the Germans in the summer of 
accepted 

Fifth, there is testimony from a Poli 
officer that Beria, head of the secret police 
and his deputy, Merkulov, admitted in con- 
versation that “a great mistake” had bee: 
made in connection with these officers. 

As the Soviet armies advanced into Poland 
active nationalists and patriots were arrested 
deported and shot, while Red quisling agent: 
Polish Communists with long Moscow train- 
ing, were installed in key administrative 
posts. The policy of stamping out Poli: 
national independence in league with Nazi 
Germany was replaced by the policy, equally 
abhorrent to patriotic Poles conscious Of 
their country’s western ideals and civiliza- 
tion, of making out of Poland a Soviet satel- 
lite, with the external forms of independence 

During the time of partition there was 
Polish song which began: “God restore ou: 


Killed 


1941 is 


freedom.” After Poland became an inde 
pendent nation again, the words were 
changed to “God preserve our freedom 
Now Poles are again singing God restore 
our freedom The restoration of Poland 
freedom is an indispensable condition of a 
free Europe and a world of peac« istice 


and order. 





Adequate Veterans’ Hospital Facilities 
Needed in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Thursday 1947 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speake! 
veteran population in the great Staite o! 
Pennsylvania, comprising over 1,800,000 
citizens, is served by only four Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, 
are in full operation at the present tim 

The neighboring State of New Y 
with a slightly higher veteran 
than Pennsylvania, has 10 Veteran 
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three of whi 


popula 
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tration hospitals in full opera- 
While it is true that additional hos- 
pitals are contemplated for Pennsyl- 
vania, the delay in the construction of 
these hospitals is seriously jeopardizing 
the health and welfare of the veterans 
of Pennsylvania. 

The following letter from Mr. Law- 
rence Trainor, chairman, hospital con- 
truction committee of the Pennsylvania 
Department of the American Legion, 
adds emphasis to the concern that exists 
in Pennsylvania with respect to the need 


of adequate hospital facilities for 
veteralr 
Chairman Trainor’s letter is as 
f * 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ha burg Pa., November 1947. 
Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
Memb of Congres 
Hi ise o} Repre entat ves, 
Washington, D.C 
Dear CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: As you well 
k w, we of the American Legion are gravely 
( ‘rned with the present Veterans’ Ad- 
mil ration hospital situation in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. We are con- 
cerned from two angles: The very grave need 


for construction of new hospitals and the 
uch existing facilities in the Com- 
monweaitn 

May we call your attention to the fact 
that Pennsylvania contributed approximately 
1,800,000 of its citizenry in the two World 
Wars and, therefore, has a veteran popula- 
tion of the above figure, all of whom under 
the law are entitled to hospitalization when 
the need for it is present. Yet we find that 
only four Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
are actually in operation within the confines 





of our State: General Medical Surgical Hos- 
pital, Aspinwall, a similar institution at 
Butler, and a mental hospital at Coatesville 


these three 
hospital, cx 
mental, is 


at the 


are in full operation. Another 
mbination of general medical and 
under partial operation at Lebanon 
present time. 

For sake of comparison, may we respect- 
fully call to your attention the situation in 
our sister State, New York, where there are 
at present 10 such veterans’ hospitals in 
full operation, the locations being Batavia, 
Bath, Bronx, Brooklyn, Canadaigua, Castle 
Point, Northport, Long Island, Saratoga 
Springs, Staten Island, and Sunmount 


Under the new construction program of 
the Veterans’ Administration, additional 
hospitals are to be built in Pennsylvania at 


Wilkes-Barre, Erie, Altoona, Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia and two at Pittsburgh. Three 
hospitals are to be of 200-bed 
, one of 475 beds, one of 1,000 beds, 
one of 1,250 beds and one of 1,200 beds. The 
only progress being made in actually having 
these hospitals built is the fact that we have 
been informed that the plans for the Wilkes- 
Barre, Altoona, and Erie hospitals are now in 
the hands of contractors for bids which are 
to be opened sometime early next January 
and construction is to begin on those hos- 
pitals within 60 days after the contract has 
been awarded 

It seems rather strange, by contrast, to find 
that despite the need for hospital construc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, the best we have been 
able to get up to date is merely the facts as 
stated above, yet we find that at the present 
time there are under construction in our 
sister State, New York, hospitals at Peeks- 
kill, Albany, Buffalo, and Brooklyn. Evi- 
dently those in authority in Washington in 
the Veterans’ Administration do not consider, 
or have given no consideration, to the great 
need of the Pennsylvania veterans who have 


of these 


capacity 
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made great contributions in the two 
great conflicts. New York's veteran popula- 
ly slightly higher than that of 


such 


tion is only 
Pennsylvania. 

We could make comparisons with the situ- 
as it exists in other States of smaller 
size than Pennsylvania but that would be 
time consuming. Be it sufficient to say that 
nowhere in the entire country is the need 
for veterans’ hospitals as great as it is in 
our own State of Pennsylvania. May we re- 
spectfully urge you to check the facts and 
use every effort to see to it that the Veterans’ 
Administration officials in Washington recog- 
nize both the contribution and the need of 


ation 


Pennsylvania and act accordingly and 
promptly. 
Our committee, representing the various 


sections of the State, is and has been enlisting 
the aid of all civic groups in our Pennsyl- 
vania communities, as well as the citizenry 
in general, to awaken them to the fact that 
Pennsylvania veterans, when in need of hos- 
pitalization to which they are entitled, should 
and must be hospitalized in hospitals located 
within the confines of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. You will probably be hear- 
ing from many of these groups and we ask 
your earnest consideration of their pleas that 
are being made on behalf of those who served 
so well in time of emergency. 

It is beyond our understanding as to the 
reason why there has been such long delay 
in the planning of the hospitals for which 
the Congress has appropriated the money and 
the construction of which has been approved 
by the Federal Hospital Board and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The time has 
come when those in authority in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration must be made to under- 
stand that the delay in the construction pro- 
gram, particularly the Pennsylvania hospitals, 
is both unjustified and inexplicable and it is 
up to those in authority to proceed most 
promptly with this work. They must assume 
proper responsibility for all the unnecessary 
delays that can only be laid in their laps. 

Specifically, we would appreciate the fol- 
lowing definite information: When will the 
plans be ready and contracts awarded for 
these facilities: Pittsburgh, General Medical 
Hospital; Pittsburgh, Neuropsychiatric Hos- 
pital; Harrisburg, General Medical Hospital; 
Philadelphia, General Medical Hospital. 

We would greatly appreciate hearing your 
comments indicating your interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE TRAINOR, 
Chairman, Hospital Construction 
Committee, City Hall, Duquesne, 
Pa. 





Whose Liberty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ir the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, from the Washington 
Daily News: 

WHOSE LIBERTY? 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Again we hear a familiar outcry. As if 
someone somewhere had set the tune, there 
rises from customary quarters the complaint 
that our liberty is being imperiled. It is 
being imperiled, they tell us, by President 
Truman’s program designed to check sky- 





rocketing prices that are eating us out of 
house and home and, unless something is 
done, will lead us straight to a crash. 

Some of the eminent gentlemen who are 
s0 concerned about our liberty seem blind 
to the real wolf outside the doors of millions 
of homes, that lean and hungry animal we 
known as inflation. 

In the name of “liberty” they would forbid 
the people, through their Government, to 
devise measures to make it possible to buy, 
at reasonable prices, the things people need 
for living, and which they produce by their 
own labor. That would seem to be an essen- 
tial in a well-ordered democracy. But that 
endangers our liberty and the free-enterprise 
system. 

The chief trouble with the free-enterprise 
system is the free enterprisers—those who 
manage it. They have been greedy, and it is 
this greed that will wreck the system in time, 
unless the free-enterprisers show some re- 
straint. 

Those who cry aloud that our liberty is 
being imperiled by proposals to restrain the 
greed that has run riot and now threatens 
the economic security of millions never have, 
themselves, hesitated to use the Govern- 
ment for their own selfish ends. 

This can be documented in case after case. 
For recent samples we can take the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Twice they got through 
Congress a tax bill to cut substantially their 
own contribution to the support of Govern- 
ment while giving to millions in the lower- 
income levels hardly enough tax relief a week 
to buy more than a quart of milk and a loaf 
of bread at present prices. 

The President, fortunately, 
stop that. 

They tried to weaken the wage-hour law 
designed to protect the incomes of millions 
of workers, and succeeded to some extent. 
They tried to nullify the protections we had 
built up through the years for the consumer 
of electricity and gas in order to please big 
private utilities and enhance their oppor- 
tunity to gouge the consumer and boost 
profits. 

Through the years they used the power 
of Government to fix high tariffs to pro- 
tect their industries, increase their prices, 
and raise costs to the consumer. Fortu- 
nately we have stopped that “log-rolling” in 
Congress among special interests by the re- 
ciprocal-trade program that delegates tariff 
authority to the President through negotia- 
tions with other nations conducted by the 
State Department. 

What license they made of liberty is an 
old story to anyone who sat through numer- 
ous investigations here in the last few years 
of banking practices, stock-market specula- 
tion, railroad and utility high finance—all 
so blatant that the people finally rose up and 
put restraints on that sort of profligate stew- 
ardship for private profit. 

Whose Government? And whose liberty? 


was able to 





British Citizen Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
from a constituent of mine of Enid, 
Okla., the Honorable W. J. Otjen, a for- 
mer member of the Oklahoma State Leg- 
islature and the Republican nominee for 
Governor in 1942, and likewise the Re- 
publican nominee for the United States 








Senate in 1944, encloses an interesting 
letter from a British citizen, directed toa 
friend of his who also resides in Enid, 
Okla, Mr. Henry B. Bass. The letter 
spe aks for itself: 
[From the Enid (Okla.) Daily Eagle of 
October 24, 1947] 


LETTER RAISES BRITISH LOANS QUESTION ANEW— 
LEADER BARES IN LETTER TO BASS PEOPLE DON'T 
WANT HELP 
Do all Englishmen appreciate the gifts and 

loans the United States has given them, or 

do many of them see in these handouts a 

nen > to the present and future of their 
untry? That is a question raised by a let- 

ter received recently in Enid by Henry B. 

Bass, local contractor, from Duncan Swan, a 

leading British citizen, former member of 

the House of Commons and whose father 
served for 19 years as Privy Counselor for the 

Empire. The letter reads: 





LonboN, October 6, 1947. 

Dear Mr. Bass: It is high time that you 

and your fellow countrymen realized that, far 
from seeking further financial aid from the 
Inited States, it is the last thing that many 
millions of Englishmen want. Any funds 
supplied by you in the near future will merely 
go to bolster up the Socialists in power here, 
ust as the first loan enabled these men to 
enjoy 18 months of giving the taxpayers’ 
money to their supporters and fat jobs to 
themselves. I may say that the labor gov- 
ernment hoped the loan would last till their 
term of office ended in 1950 and would carry 
these men to a triumph at the polls. The 
money, however, has been squandered, to put 
it bluntly, and Britain has been brought vio- 
lently up against the distasteful fact that he 
who will not work, neither shall he eat. 

This salutary lesson has got to be learned— 
the United States must not interfere with 
the teacher. 

I am qualified to speak as a representative 
Englishman since my father was for 33 years 
an M. P. and a privy counselor for 19 years. 
I sat in the House of Commons for 4 years. 

Yours sincerely, 









DUNCAN SWAN. 





Shipment of Pig Iron to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROLLA C. McMILLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. McMILLEN of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Hon. RALPH A. GAM- 
BLE, Of New York, chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing: 


Representative RALPH A. GAMBLE, Repub- 
lican, New York, chairman, Joint Commit- 
tee on Housing, today issued the following 
statement attacking the proposal made this 
week by the State Department, that 30,000 
more tons of pig iron be shipped to Italy, 
under the interim-aid program. 

Chairman GAMBLE said: “When the Joint 
Committee on Housing began its work Sep- 
tember 1, it learned that the No. 1 short- 
age was in soil pipe. This shortage was 
due to the lack of production in pig iron. 
Difficult as stimulation of production is 
proving, our muddled national policy—or 
perhaps lack of policy—on the export of 
building materials, including basic materials 
such as pig iron, now threatens further to 
aggravate the housing shortage. he short- 
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age will most certainly be intensified if the 
request which the State Department made 
this week for increased pig-iron shipments 
to Italy is granted. We cannot hope to build 
more houses, cheaper, quicker, for American 
workers if critical materials are siphoned off 
as interim aid to Europe 

“In its statement before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the State Depart- 
ment lists as a requirement that should be 
satisfied, the shipment of 30,000 tons of pig 





iron to Italy in the 4-month period of 
December 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948. This 
pig iron could only come from United States 





sources for the reason that the Export-Import 
Bank is stated to be the agency that would 
finance it, and the Export-Import Bank can 
only finance purchases from American pro- 
ducers. 

“In the production of cast iron soil pipe 
the normal practice is to use approximately 
half pig iron and half scrap in making the 
material out of which the soil pipe is cast. 
It is probable, therefore, that this 30,000 tons 
of pig iron, together with the use of a normal 
amount of scrap, represents a potential pro- 
duction of fifty-odd thousand tons of cast 
iron soil pipe and fittings. It is variously 
estimated that from one-quarter to one-third 
of a ton of cast iron soil pipe is required for 
each dwelling built. In other words, the pro- 
posed State Department export of pig iron to 
Italy would be taking out of the country a 
critically needed material which otherwise 
could supply soil pipe requirements for in 
the neighborhood of 175,000 new dwelling 
units, on a conservative estimate. 

“The foregoing does not take into account 
the pig iron subsidy cost to American tax- 
payers. 

“Last summer, when the Congress passed 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, provision 
was made for continuance of a premium-pay- 
ment plan or subsidy on the production of 
pigiron. This was done at the urgent request 
of the Housing Expediter in order that pig 
iron production might be increased and 
channelled into the production of cast iron 
soil pipe which the Housing Expediter indi- 
cated was the No. 1 critical building material 
in short supply. 

“The premium-payment plan on pig iron 
production was continued to December 31, 
1947. In the first 9 months of this year pre- 
mium payments of $8,064,000 have been made 
by our Government presumably to secure 
added production of 933,601 tons of pig iron. 
The maximum premium or subsidy paid was 
$12 per ton, the minimum 88 per ton, and the 
average $8.64 per ton. 

“It is more than foolish—it is tragic—for 
the Government on the one hand to be sub- 
sidizing pig-iron production and on the other 
to ship this critical material abroad. In 
order to continue to help other nations ef- 
fectively, we must give more thought to our 
own welfare here at home. 

“Through May 1947 our soil-pipe produc- 
tion averaged more than 50,000 tons a month. 
Production is now running some 6,000 to 
10,000 tons less per month. To Italy alone 
in the firsc 6 months of 1947, we exported 
29,000 tons of pig tron—enough to make soil 
pipe for at least 175,000 American dwelling 
units. 

“And it is not only in pig iron that our 
export and foreign aid policy needs checking 
and correction It is in other critical or 
high-priced building materials such as gyp- 
sum products, nails, and lumber, as well. 

“I am convinced that this latest proposal 
by the State Department points to the abso- 
lute necessity in any foreign-aid program 
of setting up an agency outside the diplo- 
matic branch of our Government that will 
give consideration to our urgent home re- 
quirements as well as any aid that might 
be given abroad.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Sterling Morton before the Association 
of Republican Men and Women of New 
Trier, Inc., Winnetka, Ill., November 5, 
1947: 

If tonight you are expecting to hear a 
learned discussion, backed up with reams of 
documentation and yards of statistics, you 
are doomed to disappointment. I am not 
here to “explain the unexplainable, fathom 
the unfathomable, nor screw up the inscru- 
table.” Furthermore, the opini 
are those of the speaker and do not 
sarily represent the views of my 
However, I will have my private opinion of 
the I. Q.’s of those who don’t agree 

Our late summer trip to France, 
land, and England, with a short excursion to 
Belgium and Luxemburg, was undertaken 
solely for our pleasure and information. Of 
the former there was some; of the latter a 
whole lot. We were only over 6 weeks, with 
5 days in England, a couple of weeks in lovely 
Switzerland, and most of the time in France, 
with more days in the country than in Paris. 
We hired a small French drive-yourself car 
and, as in the years between wars, went 
where fancy took us. We drove 2,400 miles 


ns expressed 
neces- 


sponsors 


Switzer- 


in all. Both of us are at home in the lan- 
guage. In some cases we were taken for 
French—outside of France, that is—and oc- 


casionally for English. It was fun to play 
the parts assigned, and often we heard com- 
ments which would hardly have been made 
to Americans. French roads are in good 
shape, most of them having been rebuilt or 
resurfaced since the war. There are many 
temporary bridges, of course Hotels send 
restaurants are functioning in fairly good 
shape; there is less difficulty in getting ac- 
commodations than in this country 

We had no official contacts. We were not 
“given the the 
cocktail parties, no briefing by 
no conducted tours or arranged 
We looked at things as ordinary 
as ones with a fairly large bac 
Europe, through many trips, in my case dat- 
ing back over 50 years. During my 
with Teletype Corp., I had contacts with the 
Officials of the posts and telegraphs of many 
countries, and, later attended several 
ing of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce 

We saw many poor people; we saw many 
shabby people; but in the countries we visited 
we saw no people who looked undernourished 
or starved. Other travelers—to Germany, 
Austria, and eastern European countries— 
reported much misery, and I have no reason 
to doubt them. 

The great contrast we noticed was between 
the countries which have faced the actuali- 
ties and those which have not. To go from 
England or France to Luxemburg, Belgium, 
or Switzerland, was like coming out of the 
desert into southern California. In these 
latter countries, food, although rationed, was 
plentiful; milk, butter, eggs, were to be had; 
the bread was abundant and good; the meats 
were up to the usual European standard; 
gasoline unrationed; stores full of goods; 
everyone busy; lots of building; and a general 
air of well-being. In the countries where 


works,” as saying goes—no 
brass hats, 


interviews 









service 


meet- 
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ndl- 


not been faced, the c 
exact 


are almost tne 


opposite 
lso great contrasts between 
igland, largely a matter of 
presume. The French find 
rd to be dejected—they know very well 
extremely serious, but 
They object to controls and 
denunciations of red tape, 
much attention to these 
them wherever they 
i they can without too severe penalties 
Whenever Parisians can get railroad fare or 
little gasoline, they rush out to the country 
buy food from the peasants. In town, 
have few compunctions 
black market You 
kinds of jokes and 
ries about what is going on Even coun- 
feit money, Which they say passes as read- 
us » laugh about 
rhe English, on the hand, are very 
nd very serious. Traditionally law- 
they have practically no black mar- 
ket in fact, anyone known to deal on it 
ild probably be ostracized. Whether the 
rictions are more onerous in Britain than 


There were ¢€ 
France and Er 
! erament, I 
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conditions are 


e loud in their 
pay too 


evading 


Lhe apparently 
about dealing in the 
tinually hear all 


ther, is something 


other 


biding 


France, I am not qualified to say, but I 
can testify that the British observe them 
much better. As a result, life in Britain is 
pretty grim. One must, however, admire 
their steadfastness and the fine spirit in 


which they have accepted the results of the 
wal That they now have to be afflicted with 
a government which has probably, in the 
long run, done more damage to British com- 
mercial, industrial, and national life than 
was done by the war, is indeed a tragedy 
There is very little building going on, al- 
though the ruins have been neatly cleaned 
up. I was told that restrictions prevented 
any large-scale repairs or rebuilding. 

One of the questions I have been asked 
most frequently since my return is whether 
the French and British are really working to 
pull themselves out. A proper answer is very 
difficult. Edmund Burke said that you could 
not indict a whole nation, and generalities 
are dangerous. Yet fairly numerous discus- 
bring the conclusion that the strict 
regulation of farm prices, the threat of prac- 
tical confiscation in some instances, and the 
inevitable blunders of the bureaucracy, have 
reduced the willingness of the farmers of 
both countries to put in their traditional 
hard work. In England, the strict rationing 
if necessities and high taxes have likewise 
reduced the desire of miners, mechanics, and 
such manual laborers to put forth any great 
effort. Why work even 40 hours if you can 
live on less, especially when the Govern- 
ment takes away most of any excess you 
earn, and when rationing prevents you from 
getting more or better food or clothes with 
what is left? Much to the discomfiture of 
the Socialists, man still turns out to be a 
selfish animal, 

In France, some business houses close 
Friday afternoon and open Monday noon, 
others close Saturday noon and open Tues- 
day morning, still others close both Satur- 
days and Mondays. As a result, both days 
are practically lost. So, to some extent, a 
i-day week is in effect, and there are many 
holidays, too. On other days, electricity is 
cut off for hours at a time, and this means 
that work in both stores and offices 
must be done most inefficiently by candle- 
light. I think it fair to say that in neither 
country are the working people producing as 
much as they could and would, were most of 
the restrictions removed so that a working- 
man could really get something of value 
through extra effort. The continual agita- 
tion of the well-financed Communists, who 
work everywhere to promote discord and dis- 
turbance, keeps people uneasy. Public opin- 
ion in France seems to be taking definite 
sides. I was not at all suprised by the gains 
made by General de Gaulle’s party—only by 
the size of these gains. Everywhere, in stores 
and offices throughout France, one sees pic- 
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tures of the general. The middle-road So- 
cialists are alining themselves now with 
either the extreme right or the extreme left. 

Hitler left many legancies to Europe, one 
of them the system of exchange and Cur- 
rency control inaugurated by Dr. Schacht. 
To my mind, many of Europe’s troubles stem 
from attempts to keep national currencies 
at a much higher basis internally than they 
command externally. It creates an almost 
insuperable barrier to the resumption of 
large-scale international trade, and, morally, 
ranks with the unlimited and dishonest use 
of the printing press, both here and abroad 
Now that the inhabitants of Yap have given 
up their stone money, I know of no coun- 
try—no major trading country, at least— 
in which the paper currency is freely con- 
vertible to something tangible. I am old 
enough to remember when traveler's checks 
had printed on their face the number of 
pounds, francs, marks, lire, etc., for which 
they could be exchanged abroad. That seems 
almost unbelievable in these days. The 
much-maligned gold standard at least had 
the virtue of bringing about world-wide cur- 
rency stability. If, by some miracle, the 
trading nations of the world could return 
to it, the economic future would immediately 
brighten enormously, and long-term commit- 
ments in international trade would become 
possible 

Wiser and better informed travelers can 
discuss much more authoritatively the mat- 
ter of loans, gifts, Marshall plan, and all that. 
My own feeling is that any money loaned or 
given to foreign governments for their own 
use is worse than wasted—worse because of 
the effect on our own economy, manifested 
chiefly in our constant price rise. 

Why are prices going up? Could it be that 
we have upset the economic balance by giv- 
ing away a substantial part of the goods 
and services produced by our 60,000,000 jobs 
(and a somewhat lesser number of people 
working)? If our exports were really foreign 
trade that is, if other goods and services were 
received in exchange for those we send—the 
pressure on prices would be much less. But 
today a substantial part of things which 
our people would buy with their purchasing 
power is being removed. As a result, this un- 
satisfied purchasing power, largely generated 
by the unwise policy of wage increases begun 
on VJ-day, continues to bid up prices. Of 
course, if Washington would only stop its 
confounded attempts to manage our money, 
to say nothing of our whole economy, many 
natural brakes on the inflation would become 
operative. But we can’t continue to give 
away a substantial portion of our tangible 
production and expect prices to stop rising, 
let alone go lower. 

While on the subject of money—which, 
like electricity, no one really understands— 
may I interject that every Englishman I 
talked to was anxious to express the opinion 
that our gift-loans had hurt his country, 
and to urge me to oppose any further ad- 
vances. They went out of their way to say 
this—in fact, the desire to get this message 
across made them much more approachable 
than usual. They feel that our aid is keep- 
ing the present government in power and so 
is helping in the socialization of Britain. 

If, perhaps, the idea behind sending all 
this money abroad is to buy allies for a 
coming war against communism, I am afraid 
the effort will fail. You cannot talk to a 
European for a quarter of an hour without 
the subject of a war between Russia and the 
United States coming up. Most of them ar- 
rive finally at about the language of the 
flour advertising—“Eventually, why not 
now—while you have the bomb.” But one 
and all are very firm in their hope and de- 
sire not to take sides. The British say they 
had enough of bombing and rockets to last 
them for a long time and would oppose to 
the bitter end any move to make their island 
a beachhead for our use. The French, too, 
look at their ruined cities and villages and 





are equally emphatic. If our war 


planne 
feel they need a foothold in Europe, th: 
should be kinder to Senor Franco—the. h« 
of the only nation which has succeeded 


throwing out the Communists after th: 
were once established. 

We might be curious as to whether 1! 
home effects of these spending plans do : 
carry great weight with the planners. Ma 
be sOme wish to keep this country in a sen 
war economy, hoping to maintain the & 
000,000 jobs, are convinced that by pouri: 
out money they can defer the day of recko) 
ing and thus even—if I am not just t 
cynical—keep the ins in. Whatever th: 
reason, you all know the results are alread 
painful to those who have sought to provid 
their own security, and to our great religion 
educational, and medical institutions, whil 
the future looks blacker for all of us ever 
day this crazy inflation is permitted—eve) 
encouraged—to continue. 

But back to our European muttons. Whi 
I oppose any further aid at which in curre: 
Washington jargon are known as gove: 
mental levels, I feel we have a great stak« 
the rebuilding of Europe, and from self-in 
terest, if for no other reason, should hel; 
Four countries—Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany—are the crux of the matter. The 
are the heart of Europe. To aid peripher;! 
governments is like rubbing the feet of 
sick man. Cure the head, heart, lungs, and 
stomach, and the extremities usually get wel! 
too. Yet, I feel we should make a clear dis- 
tinction between recovery and relief, and 
carry on separate operations in both fields 
at a less exalted level. To speak first of re- 
covery: We should make advances only t 
producers and for productive purposes. Wé« 
should see to it that the funds provided ar 
devoted solely to building up production 
We cannot be sure unless we have our owl) 
people supervise the spending—and proper!) 
qualified people, at that. We should set up 
a sort of RFC in each of those four countries 
after cleaning out of our German set-up 
those who are more interested in making 
things tough for the Germans than in the 
future welfare of Europe. Interest rat< 
could be nominal, but there should be clea: 
understanding that the advances are really 
loans, With eventual repayment properly 
safeguarded. The strictest care should be 
used to keep out political administration, fo: 
even though the whole project is primarily) 
political, its detail working-out need not be in 
any way political. 

You may wonder why I include Germany 
I do this because I know from long experi- 
ence that Germany is the very heart of the 
European economy. Practically all European 
countries sold more to Germany and bough! 
more from Germany than any other country 
Besides, for a thousand years it has been the 
traditional role of the Teuton peoples to hold 
the barbarians from the steppes out of west- 
ern Europe. We must get Germany to func- 
tioning if we desire any general improvement 
in the European situation. The silly lengths 
to which we carried the denazification pol- 
icy—lengths not indulged in by any othe: 
occupying power—have in effect condemned 
the overwhelming majority of the managerial 
and executive brains of our zone to manua! 
labor, The result is about the same as it 
would be here if pick-and-shovel work wert 
made the only occupation open to anyone 
who had ever voted the Republican ticket 
Punish the real Nazis, but do not pass bills 
of attainder against those who rode along 
only to avoid the penalties and disabilities 
meted out to dissenters. 

Relief should be directly administered 
Mr. Hoover set the pattern in Belgium. It 
should be under American control to the 
point of consumption and each distribution 
point should be marked in large letvers— 
“Gift of the American People.” Today, there 


is almost no realization, in France, anyhow, 
of the vast contributions we have made. On 
the comparatively small 


the other hand, 
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1 dollars. We might thus overcome some 
the ho ity toward the United States 
our enemies have carefully cultivated, 
t a bac round of the destruction in- 
evitably wrought by our armies during the 
tion 
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Lake Success, but they are 
irculated abroad, thus serving their 
se. These statements, by their 
nfluencing Europeans 
ited States is an im- 
awaiting only the propitious 
moment to dominate the world. Why we 
provide the setting and sounding- 
urd for such diatribes is a mystery to 
1iem—and to me Brazil sent the Soviet 
presentatives packing for comments which 
seem almost like terms of endearment con- 
trasted to those applied to our President and 
other officials. Of course the Russians will 

t agree to any steps to halt famine and 
chaos in eastern Europe. To do so would 
be to desert their strongest allies in creating 
the confusion on which they thrive. They 
hope our inflation will bring economic dis- 
aster. They hope we will pour more of our 
substance down the governmental rat holes 
of Europe, and they will continue to abuse, 
confuse, and sabotage any real efforts at re- 
covery. Anyone who takes the trouble to 
read a few extracts from the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin will find nothing surprising 
in the conduct of our erstwhile associates. 
It is all set forth there as plainly as Hitler 
called his shots in Mein Kampf. 

I was one of those who hoped that the 
United Nations might succeed, but now I 
am convinced that any further efforts are 
useless. The Russians have killed the United 
Nations, just as they started out todo. Why 
not give the corpse a decent burial in the 
marble mausoleum so hopefully erected at 
Geneva? There are many high-minded, sin- 
cere men in the United Nations organiza- 
tion—people who sincerely feel that this is 
the way to peace. It is my feeling that these 
men, however, lack realism, even though 
most of them do have in the back of their 
minds some realistic designs on Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook. The danger to this 
country lies in the hangers-on now 
enjoying special immunities and privileges. 
Many of these might well be described as 
panhandlers, confidence men, propagandists, 
debt welshers, and saboteurs. My 
feeling is that the bad outnumber the good 
and that we should send the whole motley 
crew home instead of building a $65,000,000 
home for them. Perhaps afterward we could 
rebuild an association of nations of like 
ideals, devoted to the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, to the preservation of human rights, 
especially the basic one of allowing a man 
to dispose of the product of his own labor 
or enterprise as he sees fit, which would es- 
tablish just plain freedom—not a specified 
and limited number of freedoms—and which 
would be so desirous of peace and justice 
that it would be willing to stand up and fight 
for them all over the world. 

To sum up, in my opinion, western Europe 
is not starving, although consideration must 
be given to a very bad drought this summer. 
Those countries which have minimized gov- 
ernmental interference with normal human 
and trade relations, put their house in order, 
reduced bureaucracy, while encouraging the 
average citizen to work long and hard, are 
fairly prosperous, well supplied, and on the 
road to recovery. Those nations which still 
feel the state can plan the individual’s life 
better than the individual can himself, which 
complicate that life with all manner of rules, 
regulations, and restrictions, which allow 
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‘ 

¥ is the 
duty of the citizen support the govern- 
ment, not that of the government to support 
the citizen;’ Teddy Roosevelt had 
something when he said, “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” 

But, above all, I stand with one George 
Washington, wv iid, “Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have non 
or a very remote re n. Why forego the 
advantages of so | ituation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with any 
part of E ntangle our peace and pros- 
peri ils of European 
rivalshiy humor, or caprice?”’ 

I believe ! just as good policy 
in 1947 as it was in 1796. But maybe, in tak- 


ing this stand, I am just proving the truth of 











ambition, 


=+ 


the old adage—"It’s hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks.” 
What can be done about it? I think a 


quotation 
propriate: “On our own 


hands, the sin and th 
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Editorial on FBI Check-up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have previously called the attention of 
the House to the plain-spoken and un- 
derstandable answers given by FBI Di- 
rector Hoover to the Series of questions 
on loyalty investigations propounded by 
newspaper correspondent, Bert Andrews, 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The Washington Post, by means of an 
editorial, expresses its opinion that Mr. 
Hoover has by his answers offered a con- 
vincing refutation of the wild talk, 
stirred up by enemies of our Govern- 
ment, which has been making the 
rounds. 

For the sincere consideration of the 
Members of Congress I wish to call this 
editorial to your attention. It follows: 

THE FBI CHECK-UP 

The candid and explicit replies of J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI, to questions put by 
Bert Andrews, of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, about methods of conducting investiga- 
tions under the loyalty program should set 
at rest unfounded fears that the FBI has 
become a formidable secret-police force spy- 
ing on Government empl invading 


iployees, 
their privacy without cause, violating their 
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civil rights, and threatening to reduce them 
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Owing t ture of their work, ineffi- 
cient, overzealous agents of the FBI may 
make mistakes that result in damage to the 
reputation of loyal 





re} al and law-abiding citizens 
Mr. Hoover admits as much, but he als 
points out that employees of the FPBI-under- 
go a rigid screening process before entering 
the service, and are subsequently given an 
intensive training course, with special em- 
phasis on protection of the civil rights of 
individuals. Moreover, if agents conduct 
hemselves improperly, the citizen may ap- 
peal to the FBI for an investigation. By 
emphasizing all these and other safeguards 
for the protection of individuals who come 


under the scrutiny of the FBI, Mr. Hoover 





is able to offer a convincing refutation of 
the wild charges that have been going the 
rounds of late about the role played by the 


} 
le 
FBI in connection with the loyalty pri 


bes. 





Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 17 I offered three specific bills car- 
rying out three recommendations of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights Additional bills carrying out 
other recommendations are to follow. 

The vitalizing and dramatic impact of 
the report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights must not be permitted 


to dissipate itself by legislative inaction. 
Congress cannot any longer evade its 
responsibility in securing civil rights to 


all the citizenry. Those of us who as 
Members of Congress have felt the need 
for civil-rights legislation have met with 
little success in securing passage of our 
dills which call for a Fair Employment 
Practice Act, antilynching, anti-poll-tax, 
and anti-discrimination bills 


iw 


The healthy publicity given to the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
and the consequent impetus it has given 


to the expression of public opinion places 
the onus on Congress to face these Issues 
squarely. 

The report is especially timely 
we, in the United States, face what is 
aptly termed by the committee, “a 
state of near-hysteria” which “threatens 
to inhibit the freedom of genuine Demo- 
crats.” I refer notably to the lack of re- 
gard for civil rights displayed in the re- 
cent hearings conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
There intimidation of witnesses unsub- 
stantiated charges and general smear 


when 
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tactics were a distinct invasion of civil 
ghts 


I am particularly pleased to note the 
emphasis that was placed by the report 
on the role our abridged civil rights plays 
in international affairs. As the report 
“An American diplomat cannot 
forcefully argue for free elections in for- 

n lands without meeting the chal- 

lenge that in many sections of America 
qualified voters do not have free access 
to the polls.” We are constantly being 
eminded by foreign governments to 
ook to the beam in our own eye when 
offering criticism of the actions of for- 
eign governments with regard to civil 
rights. 

We must take moral leadership in the 
world today and translate that leader- 
hip into terms of internal behavior if we 
are to fight effectively the patterns of 
totalitarians, be they from the right or 
from the left 

Democracy’s basic concept is that of 
the dignity of the human being. We 
cannot pervert democracy by acting as 
if life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness were the prerogatives of the ma- 
ority only. Majority rule does not mean 
majority tyranny. 

Following is the text of the three bills 
to be offered: 


tates 


I 
tion 51 (Criminal Code, U. S. Code 
18) shall be and hereby is amended to 
as follows: Whoever individually or in 
ispiracy with others injures, oppresses, 
threatens, or intimidates any citizen in the 
ee exercise or enjoyment of any right or 
privilege secured to him by the Constitu- 
n or laws of the United States, or because 
of his having so exercised the same, or who- 
ever individually or in conspiracy with 
others goes in disguise on the highway, or 
the premises of another, with intent to 
prevent or hinder-his free exercise or enjoy- 
ment of any right or privilege so secured, he 
and each one of'his conspirators shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 and imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, and shall, more- 
be Hable to the party injured to an 
action at law, suit in equity, or other proper 
ceeding for redress. 
1 

Section 52 (Criminal Code, U. S. Code, 
itle 18) shall be and hereby is amended to 
read as follows: Whoever, under color of any 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or cus- 
tom, directly or indirectly, willfully subjects, 
or causes to be subjected, any inhabitant of 
any State, Territory, or District, to the dep- 
rivation of any rights, privileges, or im- 
munities secured or protected by the Con- 
ition and the laws of the United States, 
r to the deprivation of the right to engage 
1 a lawful activity, or to discriminatory law 
orcement, or to different punishments, 
ains, or penalties, either by malfeasance of 
1onfeasance, on account of such inhabitant 
n alien, or by reason of his color or 
ce, than are prescribed for the punish- 
ment of citizens, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 and imprisoned not more than 
10 years, and shall, moreover, be liable to 
the party injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for re- 

aress 


‘ 
il 
€ 
I 


being a 


Iir 
Ail 


All other laws to the contrary notwith- 
standing, no person possessing all other 
qualifications which are or may be pre- 
scribed by law shall be denied naturalization 
on account of race, color, or national origin. 


Amending sections 51 and 52 of title 
18 of the United States Code will increase 
cainst 


the protection of Federal rights 


officers. The present penalty in section 
51 is imposed on two or more conspira- 
tors. The amendment imposes penalties 
on individuals as well and, moreover, 
amends the statute so that redress by the 
victim can be sought in the civil courts 
in addition to criminal prosecution. 
Section 52 is amended to increase the 
penalties, add civil redress, and defines 
more specifically constitutional rights. 

The third bill grants naturalization 
rights to every individual who otherwise, 
except for race, color, or national origin, 
is qualified by law. It is indecent, for 
instance, to deny the parents of Ameri- 
can-born Japanese soldiers the right to 
citizenship. Many of these parents lost 
three and four sons in battle defending 
our country. By denying naturalization 
to individuals on account of race, color, 
or national origin, we do not serve the 
cause of world peace. Certainly, that is 
no way to make friends. Countries 
whose nationals are denied American 
naturalization rights resent bitterly the 
unjust stigma our naturalization stat- 
utes place upon them. These statutes 
are indeed gratuitous insults. 

The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights should be commended for its vig- 
orous and courageous approach. In my 
opinion, the text of the report should be 
on the required reading list of every pub- 
lic school in the country. 





Director Hoover Describes FBI Role in 
Loyalty Check 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, ele- 
ments within our shores not friendly to 
our form of government are busily en- 
gaged in a campaign of vilification 
against the President of the United 
States, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and committees of Congress because 
of the loyalty program which is now get- 
ting under way. 

It is unfortunate that we have waited 
so long to take this step to rid Govern- 
ment agencies and the public tax rolls of 
our enemies and their stooges. 

Un-American elements are whipping 
up a campaign against both the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and our own 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has long been the target for blasts 
from the guns of American Communists 
and their fellow travelers and it is not 
surprising that they have opened up on 
his agency with such charges as gestapo 
and witch hunt in the current loyalty 
program. 

Mr. Bert Andrews, capable and well- 
known Washington correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune, has ren- 
dered a highly valuable public service in 
submitting to Mr. Hoover a series of 
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invasion by both individuals and public 


questions concerning the authority to b: 
eyercised by the FBI. Director Hoover 
in turn, has given outspoken answers a 
to the part which his agency will play and 
he leaves no question as to the honesty 
and sincerity with which he approache: 
this problem. 

As a matter of public interest I sub- 
mit the article by Mr. Andrews and a 
portion of the questions he submitt 
to Mr. Hoover, as well as Mr. Hoove: 
edifying answers to them. The addi- 
tional questions and Mr. Hoover's an- 
swers will be incorporated in my furthe: 
remarks at a later date. 


J. EpcArR Hoover DEscripes ROLE OF THE FB! 
IN LOYALTY CHECK 
(By Bert Andrews) 

WASHINGTON, November 15.—A description 
of the role played by the Federal Bureau o! 
Investigation in making security and loyalty 
checks of Government employees was ob- 
tained today by the New York Herald Tribun¢ 
from J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Bureau. 

It is an account which is of unusual sig- 
nificance because of the fears of many Gov- 
ernment employees that a “witch hunt” is 
on—fears that had become so widespread 
that President Truman saw fit yesterday to 
assure loyal employees that such is not the 
case. 

It is of importance, also, because of the 
complexity of the tasks that will confront 
members of the new Loyalty Review Board 
just appointed by the President when they 
come to consider cases involving Federal 
workers. 

Mr. Hoover’s comprehensive story of the 
FBI's place in the security and loyalty pic- 
ture came in the form of answers to 17 ques- 
tions evolved as the result of a letter written 
to Mr. Hoover on Monday by tkis reporter. 

The letter was sent in an effort to get at 
the truth behind the thousand and one 
rumors that have been flying around Wash- 
ington since 11 State Department employees 
were dismissed without ever being informed 
of the charges against them. 

The nature and extent of the rumors 
which have served to make many State De- 
partment employees unhappy, suspicious 
and frightened, can be illustrated by the va- 
riety of topics discussed by Mr. Hoover. 

Some of the major ones are: 

Is the FBI the “villain” in the cases of 
seven of the dismissed employees who are de- 
manding that they either be allowed to re- 
sign without prejudice or receive a real hear- 
ing and be told the nature of the accusa- 
tions against them? 

Would the FBI object to letting the new 
Loyalty Review Board see material gathered 
by the FBI? (The State Department had 
implied that it could not turn over its files 
because they contain material from the FBI.) 

Does the FBI have almost every wire in 
Washington tapped? Is there an FBI agent 
behind every tree? 

What does the FBI say about Mr. Blank? 
(Mr. Blank, one of the seven dischargees, 
said the FBI shadowed him night and day. 
He said FBI agents took a picture of him 
crossing the street with a woman who worked 
in his office, and later showed the picture t 
his wife.) 

Does the FBI either initiate witch hunts 
and Red scares or allow itself to be used by 
the other agencies to prosecute witch hunts 
and Red scarces? 

Does the FBI have files on all people in the 
United States? 

Does the FBI try to protect the civil rights 
of persons it investigates? 

What does Mr. Hoover think of Henry A. 
Wallace’s recent charge that the FBI is con- 
ducting a campaign of terror reminiscent of 
the early days of Adolf Hitler's regime in 
Germany? 












These and many other questions—ques- 
¢ions about the dangers of communism and 
ether the FBI initiates criminal prosecu- 
ns—are answered fully by Mr. Hoover in 
plies carefully prepared after many hours 


TEXT OF LETTER TO HOOVER 
re is the letter to Mr. Hoover which led 
» give his answers today: 
*““NOVEMBER 10, 1947. 





“Mr. J. EpGAR HOOVER, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Washington, D.C 
“Dean MR. HOOVER The repercussions 
recent investigations concernnig 
State Department have lec 
w, to a widespread discussion « 
security and loyalty problem and 
role played by the Federal 


zation 


employees 


ree 





>» whole 
the specific 
Bureau of Investi 
I am sure trom the work that I have done 
this security question that a great many 
men and women in and out of government 
r not have a clear understanding of the 
role of the FBI 
“It may surprise you to know that I have 
had such statements as the following made 
me in the many conversations I have had 
1e matter: 
That the 
rity investigations on its 
“2. That the FBI shadows individuals or 
otherwise keeps surveillance on them with- 
cut the advance knowledge of the agency or 
encies employing the individuals 
‘3. That a commonly heard statement 
‘Better be careful of what you say on t 
ne because everybody knows that t 
has almost every wire in t 














"BI initiates yalty or se- 








That another commonly heard state- 
is that the FBI is engaged in a witch 








5. That Washington is swarming with 
FBI agents, the implication being that there 
is an FBI agent behind every tree 

“These are just some of the loose asser- 
tions that any newspaperman can hear if he 
keeps his ears open 

“Because such talk is heard, 1 would greatly 
appreciate it if you director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. would answer 
some specific questions as to the exact Jjuris- 
diction and authority exercised by the FBI. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Bert ANDREWS.” 
THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

The questions that were evolved and Mr. 
Hoover's answers to them follow in full: 

Question: 

f you know, the individuals in 
the recent State Department inquiry have 
complained that they were not able to learn 
the nature of the charges against them and 
therefore were unable to present a defense. 
Does the FBI object to letting u review board, 
such as the Civil Service Commission or the 
new loyalty review board, have access to its 
report on an individual? In other words, 
would the FBI be willing to have such re- 
view boards confront an individual with 
charges based on the FBI report? Or would 
there be any limitation that the FBI would 
have to place on the use of its files? 

Answer: 

The FBI has been assigned the task of 
conducting investigations under the loyalty 
program. Its task is clearly defined by the 
President’s executive order, and it has no 
administrative choice as to what it will do 
or will not do. Obviously, there would be 
no use to submit a report unfess its contents 
can be used. While the FBI does not ap- 
prove its reports being made public, never- 
theless, it expects the contents of its reports 
to be used, and it has no objection to a loyalty 
hearing board confronting an individual with 
charges based upon the contents of its re- 
port. The President's executive order pro- 





some of 


vides that “the investigating agency may 
Frefuse to disclose the names of confidential 
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informants, provided it furnishes sufficient 
information about such informants on the 
basis of which the requesting department or 
agency cal ke an adequate evaluation of 
the information f shed by them.” * * ®° 

In each instance where the real identity 








of the source of information is not disclosed, 
a representative of the FBI will be available 
to confer with other vernm 

or a loyalty hearing t rd 





source of the information by 























degree o/7 reliability Insofar as is consisten 
with national :scurity, the names and ad- 
iresses of persons lishing information 
will be set forth in f 

The pr dur l ed by f ity 
hearing boards in | i liz ¢ r € i- 
ducting hearings, and ch pr 
ters are matters not within the 
the FBI. 

POLICY ¢ f GRAPHS 

Question. It was itly disclosed that the 
FBI exhibited t I ral emplovee’s wife a 
photograph c f n with another 
woman. Is thi ndard FBI procedure? 

Answer. No. The real facts in this partic- 
ular case speak for themse] The FBI was 
informed by a source whose reliability nas 
been thoroughly established that the Federal 
employee in q id been contacted by 
a suspected espion » agent of a foreign gov- 


ernment, and in turn the Federal employee 








had been in contact with others who had 
been identified : iated with the Com- 
munist underground in Washington The 
FBI had no choice but to ascertain the iden- 
tity and activities of the Federal employee. 
At no time was he kept under 24-hot 
veillance. His activities were spot- ! 
at periodic interval We needed his photo- 





graph to exhibit to a prospective witness, an 
not de attention to him by 


going to his employer and requesting his 


iring to 


dk grapn, wet ip! iph of the em- 
ployee as he left place of employment 
accompanied by n unidentified wotnan. 
When he was interviewed later in his home, 
an agent took him aside and exhibited the 
picture to him for t purpose of ascertain- 
ing the identity of the woman His wife 
would never have known of the existence of 
the picture had he not taken it out of the 

’s hanc d the rc 1d 








ho was talking to 











anovher nt 
POLICY ON INITIATING CHECKS 

Que: 1 D the FBI 1 k or 
loyalty checks of employee of the ite 
Department or other Government agency on 
its own initi , 

Al er t ide Ss Execu e order 
establishing e | 1 loyal m 
places a threefold responsibility upon the 
FBI 

1. The fingerprints of all Federal em- 
ployees are searched through the identifica- 


tion files of the FBI, which contain more 
than 105,000,000 sets of fingerprint impres- 
sions. If identified, data furnished the FBI 
by law-enforcement and other official agen- 
cies is then forwarded to the Civil Service 
Commission and in turn to the employing 
agency 

2. The names of all Federal employees ¢ 
checked throuch the administrative and in- 
vestigative files of the FBI. In the event of 
derogatory information revealed, it is fur- 
nished the Civil Service Commission and in 
turn to the employing agency 

3. In the event the name, when checked 
through our files, is identified with informa- 
tion pointing to activities of a disloyal nature 
under the terms of the President’s Executive 
order, then the case is referred to the field 
service of the FBI for a full investigation. 
This same procedure ix followed upon receipt 
of a complaint indicating disloyal activities, 

In each case investigated by the FBI there 
must be a real substantial basis for the inves- 
tigation. In other words, FBI agents do not 
start an investigation on their own initiative. 
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There must first be the presentation of in- 
formation or a complaint t 
lished, wou'd come within the directive set 
forth in the President's Executive ord 


such information is received the FBI 


which, if ¢ 


r 













has n ive t te. It is 
merely carr’ ( 1e instructions set out 
in the Executive order 

At the same e case is assigned for 
investig¢ 1e n is 
furnis mn 1 for 











3 

re used by 

or secu- 

n each se is 

l of the alle- 

to defi- 

i ition af 

pli med Government 

employee m that poi } : mat- 

ter of checkir every source of for i 
to « h the truth or f ty 

f cn. The overwhelming n 

















tizer based upon pa 
know that a large portion of tl 
or allegations will be found t 
b in fact 
In making these inve tions special 
a ts of the FBI are inst 1 to limit their 
questions to the € nd to do every- 
thir Within their p er to avoid < ting 
su fons upon an innocent Federal em- 
l In each interview the ent is in- 
structed to exhibit his cre Is so that 
the person int will know that he is 
not talking t ter. Unfortunately, 





citizens frequently confuse other investiga- 


tors with FBI agent 





Special agents of the FBI in handling the 
Federal employee loyalty program t 
inquire whether the employee read l 
or other publications, nor do they tap tele- 
phones, as has been rumored 

I lay no claim to infallibility for the 
FBI. We are a human organization and we 


mistakes, 


can make 
want to kno 











I ide in 
of improper 

ent but 
is for ! 
unwilling t 
t ite thei ( € 

NUMBER OF FBI AGENTS 

Question. How many agents doe the 
FBI have in Washington t use on such 
ass nts? How many : nts in all does 

) 

nswer. We have tess than 3,800 special 
agents in the FBI who are required to in- 
vestigate violations of some 120 Federal 
laws in the entire United States and in its 
territories. In addition to investigating vio- 
lations of some 120 Federal laws, which last 


year resulted in 11,812 convictions, we have 
the responsibility of investigating candidates 
for appointments in the Dep 
ice, Federal judgeships, United Stat 
torneys, Uni States marshals, and 
wise, we mak at 
gations for the Atomic Energy C« 
ach month 

We have le 
signed to handle 
Wa 2 

I, of course, am cognizant of many of the 
wild rumors that are being circulated con- 
cerning the Federal employee loyalty pro- 
In fact, before we had made a single 
investigation and, in fact. before the program 
was even under way, an item appeared in a 
national news magazine that FBI agents 
were getting people out of bed at night to 
quiz them on their loyalty. This was abso- 
lutely untrue 

The folly of the impression allegedly ex- 
isting in some minds that Washington and 





applicant-type investi- 


mmission 


s than 200 special agents as- 


all types and classes in 


otor 











gram 
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other cit! , warming with FBI agents 
is answered by the simple fact that there 
i € spe nt for every 37,000 per- 
in the U1 i ates. 
: 5 OF INQUIRII 
Que Wi e the ndard overn- 
i t I I will or will not Make an 
ll ati 
Auswer. These are clearly defined in the 
I el Executive order. The order pro- 
on ll tl evidence, reasonable 
ex for belief that the person Iin- 
\ d 1 to the Government of the 
Uni 1 Stat ’" then the individual is un- 
e for Federal employment Activities 
which are considered in es- 
tablishing ¢ yalty are clearly enumerated 
by the President, as follow 
A. Sab . espionage, or attempts or 
! ther ry, or knowingly associ- 
a it with spies or saboteurs 
B. oN 1 or sedition or advocacy thereof 
Cc. A cacy of revolution of force or vio- 
le to alter the constitutional form of 


el ant of the United State 
D. Intentional, unauthorized disclosure to 





per 1, under circumstances which may 

ir ite disloyalty to the United States, of 

r ume or information of a confidential 

lic r obtained by the per- 

‘ I cing the di ( re as a result of his 

em! ment by the Government of the 

T i Sta 

E. Performing or attempting to perform 

} or otherv » acting, so as to serve 

re of another ernment in pref- 

é to the interests of the United States. 

F. M ership in Hliation with, or sym- 

I ( ciation with any foreign or do- 

( 1ization, association, movement, 

) or comb tion of persons, designated 

by the ttorney General as totalitarian, Fas- 

cist, C munist, or subversive, or as heving 

{ l | of at cating or approving 

1 mn ion of acts of force or violence 

t other pe ns their rights under the 

Cc tion of the United States, or as seek- 

i t ter the form of government of the 
United States by unconstitutional means. 





International Economic Stability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSaS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
delivered in New York, on November 20, 
1947, before the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

World War II proved conclusively that no 
single nation, nor any narrow group of na- 
tions, can be self-sufficient. Today, national 
policies and programs \.hich do not give full 
recognition to this fact cannot be sound in 
concept and effective in operation. 

We in this country should realize now, as 
never before, that the Urited States, with 
all its resources, with all the practical and 
creative abilities of its people, cannot con- 
tinue to grow and progress satisfactorily by 
itself. American economy to a great degree 
depends upon the economies of other coun- 
tries. We could not long maintain our pres- 





ent high standards without international 
economic stability. 





This meeting of your conference board 
takes place at a time when the people of the 
United States are approaching far-reaching 
decisions affecting the economic and finan- 
cial future of the Nation. 

In making these determinations, we are 
duly aware of the heavy cost of government 
today. Meeting the high cost of government 
is a matter of grave moment to every in- 
dividual American. But I believe that a 
discussion on this subject could more ap- 
propriately be termed “meeting the high cost 
of civilization.” For, in the face of present 
world developments, meeting the high cost 
of government is nothing less than defraying 
the cost of freedom and security and con- 
tinued well-being. 

I particularly welcome the opportunity to 
appear before you to discuss aspects of our 
financial and economic situation in its rela- 
tion to present-day issues. 

We are inextricably tied up with the fate 
of western Europe and other nations of the 


world Ve could not escape the results that 
would follow world chaos. We know, particu- 
larly from our war experience, how inter- 


dependent nations are today. We witnessed 
wide restrictions to our own productive 
capacity when, at the beginning of the last 


war, the United States was cut off from the 
supply of strategic and critical materials 
from other parts of the world. We have 


learned, too, both during and after the war, 
the imperative need other nations have for 
American goods. 

War disrupted and destroyed many essen- 
tial industrial areas of the world economy, 
leaving many nations looking to us for goods 
and tools and technical knowledge to repair 
the damages, 

Although 2 years have passed since the 
war, the devastation wrought was of such 
enormity that dangerous resultant condi- 
tions are yet a long way from correction 

Weighing our responsibility and our abil- 
ity to aid the reestablishment of world econ- 
omies, we should, in light of our experience, 
make a careful inventory of those things 
which the world needs from us now as bal- 
anced against the products which we need 
from other nations. 

In many fields American industry would 
suffer materially if we could not obtain cer- 
tain essential products or their constituent 
raw materials from abroad. 

Crude rubber, copper, bauxite, lead, man- 
ganese, and zinc are examples of imports in- 
dispensable to us in the manufacture of a 
variety of products. 

Certain strategic items, such as industrial 
diamonds, asbestos, cordage fibers, mica, 
graphite, quinine, and the like, are mainly 
produced outside our own country. Without 
them our civilian and military needs would 
not be sufficiently met. 

Coffee and sugar are important examples 
of imports which affect intimately the life 
of the average American, 

On the other side of the picture foreign 
nations are in vital need of American goods. 
Countries torn by war need supplies to re- 
place capital goods destroyed and to pro- 
vide foodstuffs which formerly they largely 
grew themselves. Even Latin-American 
countries, which, like us, did not suffer any 
physical devastation at home, have been un- 
able during and since the war to obtain all 
essential materials. 

The European situation is especially acute. 
Standards of living have been critically re- 
duced over a large part of Europe, and the 
hard winter of last year did much to make 
the situation worse. 

Food and fuel shortages are in evidence 
throughout Europe, particularly so in France, 
Austria, and Italy. 

Reestablishment of productive capacities 
has been much slower than expected, 

Coal production, dependent mainly on Eng- 
land and Germany, has been drastically re- 
tarded, and imports from non-European 
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areas have been required to meet the bar 
necessities. 

Due to the inadequacy of foreign excha: 
imports of other raw materials have also h 
to be curtailed. The examples are numer 
and important. The lack of wool, cot 
and other fibers gives rise to the g¢g 
shortage of textiles—restricted steel a, 
abilities to shortages of rolling stock, 
hicles, and equipment in general—less t} 
normal imports of timber to the sk 
down of repairs and new construction. 

The speed and efficiency with which n 
sures are taken to relieve these condit 
will be strongly reflected in our future 
ternational trade relations. 

European recovery, for example, w 
make an important contribution to ree 
ing international trade to private ch 
And it would in turn go a long way t 
releasing trade from the discriminator 
ernment control which prevails in c 
instances, 

American business has suffered in ti 
past from such practices in the allocation 
quotas, in the determination of exc 
rates, and in the more complex relations! 
of trade and exchange control. It has b 
one of the principal objectives of our { 
eign economic policy in the last 14 ye 
break down these barriers and to elimi 
as far as possible, world trade disadvant 
to American business and American lal 
European economic recovery is essential 
this objective. 

The European recovery program, whi 
will shortly be under consideration by 
Congress, is based upon cooperative effort « 
all participating countries and upon t 
United States making available to such coun- 
tries certain necessary commodities and Serv- 
ices which they cannot provide for them- 
selves at this time. 

[The conditions under which this for 
aid will be offered are that the participati 
countries will make the most of their own 
resources and will make the most effect 
use of aid from the United States. 

Both the interim aid program, which pro- 
vides for urgently needed food and fuel dur- 
ing this coming winter, and the long r: 
aid program, which provides for tangibl 
recovery, are conceived with a full realiza- 
tion of the fact that our Own resources are 
not exhaustible. 

For all practical purposes, and within ou: 
means, we are committed to taking an < 
part in the rehabilitation of the world be- 
cause, it is well to repeat, we recognize tl 
interdependency of nations, because we 
know that we cannot continue in our own 
prosperous state while the rest of the world 
remains in such an unsettled condition, and 
because we are determined, to the fullest 
possible extent to bring about a stable world 
peace. 

It would profit neither Europe nor the 
world if, in efforts to restore international 
stability, we should lose our own stability. 
For, although the United States is enjoying 
the greatest business activity in its history, 
and although we are making amazing records 
in production, in employment, in national 
income, and in business profits, we will be 
unable to continue to help ourselves, much 
less needy countries abroad, if we do not keep 
our own house in order. We must assure a 
financially strong government. We must 
maintain our national fiscal integrity. 

It is unfortunate that a great many peo- 
ple today overlook this obligation. These 
people follow the line of least resistance by 
advocating tax reduction without regard to 
sound fiscal prudence. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, I must con- 
sistently and forcibly advocate the policy of 
providing sufficient revenues to meet current 
obligations and to permit steady liquidation 
of the public debt. 

The United States Treasury closed its last 
fiscal year with a surplus for the first time 
in 17 years. Certainly during this present 











eriod of prosperity, we should maintain a 

nced budget with adequate provision for 
reduction. » 

It is a sobering thought th although our 

» debt has been materially reduced from 
still remains at the staggering 

! $258,000,000,000 

The public debt of the United States is a 
ract between the Government and the 

Government bond 


i 














of this coun 





held by individuals, by insur: 


1 
by banks, by educational and ¢ 


foundations We must not we 
slic confidence in Government obligations 











it perfectly clear that I am 
ix reduction. I believe tax 
duction feasible and proper after we have 
certain necessary prerequisite obliga- 
I am not convinced, however, that 
before deciding on tax reductions the Con- 
ress should first consider foreign aid within 
balanced budget; second, adequate debt 
reduction; and, third, equitable tax revision. 
When these three necessary preliminary steps 
have been taken consideration of equitable 
x reduction would be in order. 

The Treasury Department has placed be- 
fore the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees a detailed study of various tax issues. 

I should like to mention here certain of 
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ticular consideration is warranted in devising 
2 sensible postwar tax structure. 

Over the years, the rapid expansion of the 
Nation demanded a comparable increase of 
governmental services, which in turn made 
it necessary to seek additional sources of 
tax revenue Much of the existing tax sys 
tem was enacted during critical periods of 
depression and war, and consequently, cer- 
tain inequities have become imbedded in the 
tax structure, 

For example, excise taxes should be re- 
vised, particularly those that bear substan- 
tially on business costs, or that tend to be 
pyramided, or are overly regressive in the 
process of shifting the tax on to consumers. 

The corporate tax structure has a number 
of important areas for consideration in addi- 
tion to matters of rates 

Careful thought should be given to the cor- 
rection of the so-called double taxation of 
dividends 

Economic considerations must be given to 
problems of small business. 

The role of Federal estate and gift taxes 
should be strengthened by better integration 
of the estate tax with the gift tax, and of 
both with the income tax 

Individual income tax should be revised 
to provide a method for treating family in- 
come on a uniform basis in all States. 

Postwar tax revision should also strive to 
make some contribution to Federal-State 
tax coordination 

Substantial technical adjustments in the 
present law would go a long way toward 
smoothing the relationship between taxpayer 
and Government, providing equity, promot- 
ing simplicity for taxpayers, and easing ad- 
ministration for the Government 

But I would call to ycur attention that in 
making many of the needed tax adjustr 
to correct inequities, we will incur a sub- 
stantial loss of revenue. Until such time as 
we determine the extent of this net loss, we 
should not be too hasty in using up our mar- 
gin of surplus in a general tax reduction that 
might make impossible these vitally neces- 
sary adjustments 2 

The creation of a sound postwar tax sys- 
tem is a much more comple: matter than 
the arbitrary revision of rates 

In closing, I would like to summarize the 
elements of a fiscal and tax policy calculated, 
in my belief, to have the maximum salutary 
effect upon our domestic economy at this 
stage, and upon the carrying out of our obli- 
gations to promote world peace and recovery. 
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We must maintain revenues at a level ade- 
quate to finance our int 


and ulti- 
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finance which grew out of events of World 
War II; tax refun ial- urity commit- 
ments; and ti maintainir of all other de- 
partments of the Govern! 

The President earnestly endeavored to cut 
the budget last year His work was so ef- 
fective that the Congress found it impossible 
to reduce materia! his bmitted estimate 
of necessary Government expenditure 

Wheth r or not the expenditures of the 


Government can be greatly r 
ing year in the face of present world condi- 
tions is a problem to which the President 
and his administration have been and are 
giving careful consideration and study 

But rezardless of the outcome of this study 


we must face the cold fact that in this tran- 








sition period, our c of Government are 
necesse2rily going to be high 

It will take the « peration and forbear- 
ance of all our! e and all elements of our 





national life to meet the challenge of main- 
taining our obliga ns while striving alway 


to reduce as rapidly as is prudent the total 


cost of operating our Government. 
ee 


Lowering the Cost of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 





M 


OF 
HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
October 27, 1947, the junior Senator from 
Maryland {[Mr. O’Conor] delivered an 
interesting and thought-provoking ad- 
dress in Boston. Mass., before the Na- 
tional] Association of Attorneys General. 
Because a portion of the address related 
to the necessity for tax reform and the 
coordination of the f il systems of the 
various levels of governinent, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
portion of the address by Senator 
O’Conor. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LOWERING THE (¢ I F GOVERNMENT 
(By Senator Henrert R. O’Conor) 

We have heard, from time to time, sugges- 
tions and even strong declarations to the ef- 
fect that the dual State-Federal aspect of our 
Government has en outmoded, and that 
the changed g0' imental necessities of 
these times demand rather a strong central- 


ized government, where all important mat- 
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were performing the same task and bom- 
I r the same taxpayers with the same 
fn approach. Added to that, it has 
I e ne to develop field peresonnel 
er the country until] the average busi- 
nessman | the feeling that the Govern- 
I behind 1 desk watching every move 
he } and is invading every inch of his 
f h tore, and is even upon his own 
Cc ‘ ) 
? est citizen wants to evade his legal 
I for taxe No patriotic citizen 
v ] k his obligation to the Govern- 
r By the same token the average busi- 
I does not want to be viewed as a 
( ‘ i defrauder of his Government 
I be » it is utterly impossible for 
é dividual, without extensive 
f in th ecialty of taxation to un- 
( ; 3 V it are his obligations to 
rf el ient 
In this situation it is imperative that Gov- 
er! nt immed ely set about the busins 
c putting its house in order. -A complete 
P >» should be developed which will list 
r tax levied by the Government, the 
£ fi 1 which it is derived, and the 
I 10d of its collection. From this study 
ti hould immediately develop the dupli- 
r i ; that now exist This can be the 
ground work for the task of simplification. 
To this task there should be devoted the 
b brains in the country, the kind of 
I we are accustomed to call business 
I It manifestly cannot be the aca- 
demic product of theorists who have had no 
contact with the task of developing revenue 
which the Government takes in taxation 
He ofore the task has simply been to amass 
what money the Government needs and 


then leave it to business, industry, and com- 


merce to develop a way to pay this money 
v it going out of business. This system 
ca t continue too long because it has 
V in it enough dynamite to blow up our 
vai ed economic order 
The problem, however, does not end at this 
poin While the Federal system has been 
e) dit and entering new avenues not 
ordinarily considered to be a proper field for 
Government, the State and municipal gov- 
ernments have gone on apace. It has inevi- 
followed that the costs of these gov- 
ents have risen and the tax necessities 
The State government in the 


econdary position and the municipal gov- 


t 

el 

ha followed 
€ ition have found 


nt in the tertiary pos 


almost every urce of tax revenue pre- 
empted by the Federal Government so that 
they in turn have been forced to resort to 
devices which have resulted too often fn 








building up tariff walls between St 
ty n cities, and between counties. 
has had the expected disastrous effect upon 
interstate comity and interstate commerce 
It has within it the genius for the destruc- 
tion of a dual federalism 

In the light of the huge total of govern- 
mental expenditures which face the various 
levels of government, some suggest that this 
is not the time for reduced taxation. On the 





con however, I believe that the very 
n of the demands upon our economy 
for the support of the octopus which our 
governmental taxing and spending system 
has come to resemble make it incumbent 


upon all responsible officials of government 
to examine more closely than ever the de- 
mands upon government and likewise the 
methods utilized to raise and spend the reve- 
nues. Only thus can the sum total of tax 
moneys be controlled and savings effected on 
behalf of the taxpayer. 

First, let us discuss some means toward 
this very desirable objective of tax reduction. 
As individual citizens, each one of us is sub- 
ject to triple taxation, at the very least. We 
have our Federal taxes, our State taxes, and 
our county or municipal taxes, or possibly 
both. Here you have a picture of the same 








lone taxpayer being preyed upon by three 
or possibly four tax-collection systems, each 
with its separate force of tax collectors whose 








maintenance must come out of the tax 
receipts. 

Furthermore, in not a few instances, two 
or more of those tax-collection systems op- 
erate within the same field. Income taxes 
are one example of this. The liquor tax is 
another, tobacco levies still another, and the 


list could be lengthened considerably. It all 
adds up-to vast annoyance for the taxpaying 
citizen, plus the absolute necessity of goug- 
ir 


g him for considerably more than would be 
required were it not for the huge tax-collec- 
tion armies which must be maintained. 

In preparing my biannual budgets for pres- 
entation to the Maryland Legislature, I was 
always impressed by the absurdity of this 
le between various levels of govern- 
ment for tax moneys. One of the first inter- 
ests I had on going to Washington was to 
help to clarify this unfortunate condition 





scran 


through Senate Joint Resolution 90, and 
some progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. The National Nonpartisan Tax-Study 


Commission which would be established 
under this resolution would provide a Na- 
tion-wide effort to ascertain Just where and 


how the tax moneys of the Federal, State, 
and local governments are being raised. 
Once these facts were assembled and the 


Commission: in its report to the President 
and to Congress had made its recommenda- 
tions, it would be possible to correct duplica- 
tions and wasteful methods. With the pro- 
jected Federal-State fiscal authority as the 
supervisory agency, it would then be possible 
by legislation to divide tax sources among 
the various levels of government much more 
equitably than at present, and with result- 
ing great economy. I am highly gratified to 
be privileged to play some small part in 
these worth-while endeavors. 

While firmly convinced that such an over- 
all study and reallocation of tax scurces is 
absolutely necessary, I am hot convinced, 
however, that corrections in present tax in- 
equities, and much-needed tax reductions 
along certain lines, need wait the comple- 
tion of such a study 

There are tax reductions which can be 
achieved, perhaps gradually, but certainly 
beginning immediately. Just as the 1947 
Federal budget showed some reduction in 


projected expenditures over the previous 
year, so, I believe, will the 1948 and suc- 
ceeding budgets continue to reflect addi- 
tional savings each year. At least part of 


these savings should be passed on to the 
taxpayer, in several ways. 

First, there must be a reduction in income 
taxes. By such relief persons in the lower 
income brackets would be enabled better to 
meet the higher costs of living now prevail- 
ing. Secondly, those whose incomes, run- 
ning into larger figures, reflect the results 
of business ingenuity and industrial enter- 
prise, must be permitted to retain a larger 
share of their earnings so that there may 
be incentive to expand profitable businesses, 
and to initiate new enterprises, all of which 
will redound to the interest of the workers 
and ultimately result in increased returns 
to the Federal Treasury. 

At the same time, the Federal Govern- 
ment can make a beginning toward the 
proper reallocation of tax sources by with- 
drawing, either immediately or gradually, 
from certain fields of taxation which more 
properly belong to the States and to local 
governments. There was general agreement 
among the conferences of the States and the 
Congress in the first tax coordination confer- 
ence at Chicago last month that gasoline 
taxation should be left to the States and 
localities, because upon them rests the pri- 
mary responsibility for construction of high- 
ways and streets. Further, the States were 
in the field of gasoline taxes long before the 
Federal Government; and finally, the Fed- 
eral gasoline taxation represents diversion of 
highway funds, because it is not earmarked 
for road construction. 

Other tax sources which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should relinquish promptly for local 
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ise are the amusement and admission taxe 
and levies on local telephone calls and in- 
trastate electrical energy. 7 

In the interest of justice to all our cit- 
izens, I might mention, too, the necessity 
for Federal action with respect to extend; 
the benefits of community property laws t ‘ 
the citizens of all our States. It is a maz 
festly unfair system which permits a resj- 
dent of one State to save an appreciable per- 
centage of his income, simply by dividin 
with his wife for income-tax purposes, w 
his neighbor just across the border in an« 
State is denied this saving because of 
absence of a State law. 

Any of the measures suggested will hs 
towards the much desired goal of lower taxa- 
tion. Combine them with a spirit of econ- 
omy among Federal and local administra- 
tors generally, which would hold expendi- 
tures to a basic level of absolutely nec¢ y 
and desirable projects, and the result can be 
a tremendous lessening of the taxpayer's 
burden everywhere. Unless we do adopt 
such an attitude towards taxing and spend- 
ing, and if people everywhere continue to 
expect more and more benefits from govern- 
ment, the time will not be far distant when 
the entire fiscal system of our country will 
be burdened beyond all reasonable limits. 

The States play a tremendously important 
role and the States have perhaps the m¢ 
substantial stake savolved. If a entisfac- 
tory plan can be evolved, statehood and State 
autonomy can retain the dignified positio n 
demanded for them by the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. If no such system can 
be evolved, they may lose their valued rights 
by the sheer force of economic necessity. 

I stand where I have always stood for con- 
stitutional dual federalism. I fully realize 
the enormity of the task involved in main- 
taining this order in the face of the extraor- 
dinary necessities of the moment. Ho 
ever, my confidence in the inherent ri ght- 
eousness of our republican form of govern- 
ment brings to me the conviction that we 
will find the proper way to adjust this situa- 
tion and that we can bring substantial order 
out of the present chaos and move along to a 
fuller realization of the blessings of 
democracy. 

This miracle that is America—this union 
of 48 smaller nations which so astounded 
the world at its inception---has flowered and 
flourished while older forms of government 
have decayed and died. Today it is more 
vigorous, more competent to deal with the 
problems of its own people and of liberty- 
loving peoples everywhere, than at any stage 
of its long and proud history. 

This is so because the America we know 
and love was born of high principles, was 
founded un the recognition of the inherent 
dignity of even its lowliest citizens. Today, 
fused into a more perfect union by the trials 
and sacrifices of a global war, America stands 
on the threshold of a new world order, in 
which the tenets of American political faith 
shine forth as a beacon of hope to down- 
trodden peoples everywhere. 

Ours is a wonderful heritage—and ours 
in a special manner, because of our official 
positions, is the solemn responsibility of 
treasuring and strengthening those priceless 
freedoms with which a Benevolent God has 
enriched us. Let us keep the faith—let us 
preserve unimpaired the integrity of our 48 
sovereign States to the end that America, 
in the glory and prestige of its role of world 
leadership, may have the courage, and the 
God-given wisdom, to elevate the world from 
its present abyss of chaos and misery to a 
bright future of economic happiness and 
enduring peace. 

Full use of State processes will make for 
strength and stability of these Sovereign 
governments. It will also operate eventually 
to the proper and restricted use of the 
Federal power. In short, it will make for 
and maintain the original and the all-de- 
sirable pattern of “an Indestructible Union 
of Indestructible States.” 

















The Meaning of International Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my pleasure and privilege to ad- 
dress the International Trade Club, a 
distinguished group of businessmen in 


Milwaukee, Wis. I feel that the sub- 
ect of my remarks has gained added 


sjenificance, particularly because of the 
recent announcement of the Geneva 
93-nation pact involving literally thou- 
sands of tariff changes and reductions. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my talk be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE—ITS MEANING 

I am grateful for this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today on this vital subject. 
It is a source of regret to me that I am 
unable to visit with you folks here in Mil- 
waukee more often. As you Know, in recent 
vears the Congress has been in almost con- 
tinuous session, and I have been unable to 
get back to Milwaukee to talk things over 
with our people here as often as I would 
Ke 

As you know, too, even now I am about to 
re turn to Washington to be on hand at the 
opening of the sessions of the Foreign Rela- 
ns Committee. On November 17, of 
course, the whole Congress will convene. At 
that time, this entire subject of our eco- 
nomic relations with Europe and the world 
will be thoroughly studied and evaluated. 

During my recent 6 weeks’ trip to Europe, 
I had the opportunity to make a number of 
observations on this problem, although I lay 
no claim to being anything of an expert. 





OUR SUBJECT TODAY 

It is particularly appropriate that today 
we look into the meaning of international 
trade. By meaning, I do not refer to the 
mere formal definition of international trade 
as the interchange of goods and services be- 
tween sovereign nations. I am referring to 
the meaning in terms of potential value to 
peoples when they exchange their goods and 
services—the value to the people of Wiscon- 
sin, for example, from healthy, wholesome 
international trade and to the people of the 
United States, as well as to foreign peoples. 
Yes, I am referring too, to the meaning in 
terms of potential disadvantages of some 
types of trade which I believe we can avoid. 

I am reminded of the Biblical saying: 
“Without vision, the people perish.” We 
need vision in international trade, just as 
we need vision in our domustic policies. I 
am certain that you gentlemen who have 
signified your interest in international trade 
will be contributing greatly to America’s 
understanding of its importance and also of 
the need for caution in our experience with 

MIDWEST STAKE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


When I’m out in Washington in the Na- 
tional Capital, I frequently.hear the city 
slickers from the eastern seaboard give the 
impression that the Midwest is a kind of 
intellectual and economic “isolation ward” 
with very little interest in world economy 
and world trade. 

I wish that some of my friends from the 
east coast could have the privilege of join- 
ing with me in meeting with your splendid 
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group here today. 
of Milwaukee 
foreign trade 

As a matter of fact 


Here certainly is evidence 
and Wisconsin interest in 


this isn’t a new in- 
terest for Milwaukee. Milwaukee machinery 
and equipment is known—and favorably 
known—throughout the civilized world 

We are all proud that our farms and our 
factories contributed so directly to the war 
effort. We can be equally proud in realizing 
that Wisconsin is now making its contribu- 
tion to the work of assisting in revitalizing 
the world’s paralyzed economic nerve 
centers 

We often read that the volume of foreign 
trade represents the margin between red 
ink and black ink—the difference between 
depression and prosperity. I am always 
suspicious of broad generalizations, 
but this one does have behind it, certain un- 
deniable statistics 


these 


FOREIGN TRADE AND MILWAUKEE INDUSTRY 

The Foreign Trade C 
waukee Association of 
veloped some interestir 
nection. Let's anal} these figures: 

First. Goods valued at $73,222,000 were 
exported from Milwaukee County in 1946. 


mmittee of the Mil- 
Commerce has de- 
g figures in this con- 








Second. This volume of export business 
represented 17,372,814 man-hours of work, 
with an average weekly wage volume of 


$391,844 

Third. The export business of Milwaukee 
County last year provided a full year of 
employment for 8,187 production workers at 
an average annual wage of $2,488 

Those figures give an idea of what foreign 
trade means to Milwaukee's industrial com- 
munity—and what it means to Milwaukee 
labor. 

Milwaukee is one of the world’s most im- 
portant machinery-producing centers. We 
know that machinery of all kinds is des- 
perately needed by the war-devastated coun- 
tries, and we know that the European ma- 
chinery-producing centers aren’t able to do 
the job 

In other words, it is painfully obvious that 
the burden of World reconstruction is lodged 
in the United States. It is equally apparent 
that vital, key production centers such as 
Milwaukee are playing an important part in 
the reconstruction of the world’s economy. 

The Milwaukee Harbor Commission, on the 
basis of its statistical data, concluded that 
the great port of Milwaukee is growing in 
stature as a seaport and as an export-trade 
center. There are at the present time four 
Ocean-going lines of steamers operating from 
the Great Lakes directly to European ports 
There are 40 ocean sailints scheuuled for 
1947 and about 50 ocean sailings scheduled 
for 1948. 

At the present time, we understand that 
European shipowners are building new ships 
to serve the Great Lakes ports. That con- 
struction is apparently being undertaken on 
the assumption that the Great Lakes area 
will interchange a growing volume of trade 
with Europe. Incidentally, I understand 
that Wisconsin manufacturers are already 
using these services to advantage so that we 
already have some statistical record of the 
transportation economies of direct shipping 
services. 

WISCONSIN BENEFITS FROM FOREIGN TRADE 

We know that goods exported from Wis- 
consin farms and factories flow into foreign 
markets from Great Lakes ports and from 
ports on the three seacoasts. 

I have tried to secure accurate figures 
on Wisconsin’s over-all export volume, but 
apparently it is impossible to secure any 
such figure from a single source. On my 
return to Washington, I hope to suggest the 
desirability of a centralized clearing house 
in Washington where such information 
could be accurately assembled on the basis 
of port reports. 

Probably the best estimate we can make 
is that the State export business now ex- 
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ceeds a hundred million dollars a year. That 
is an extremely impressive figure. It dem- 
onstrates how the Wisconsin farmer and the 
Wisconsin worker can participate in a bal- 
ancea two-way foreign trade where dor 
production in some degree at least my 1 
imported raw materials 

We know that we can inspect the wharves 
of any great port in the United States and 
find the shipping crates, the 
names of the great manufacti 
of Wisconsin 

mn my recent European trip, I found that 

Wisconsin industries were well represented 
in the suppli abroad 

It is my understanding that some Wiscon- 
sin manufacturing enterprises are currently 
shipping into 30, 40 or even 50 countries 
simultaneously so that even the far-off is- 
lands of the Pacific are receiving American 
machinery and equipment The demand for 
our production is world-wide 

As you so well Know, among the major 
Wisconsin industries which figure impor- 
tantly in international trade are those pro- 
ducing electrical machinery, motor vehicles, 
bodies, parts; paper and allied products, iron 





stenciled < 


ng enterprises 


ies and goods being sent 


and steel products, meat and meat products; 
condensed and evaporated milk, tobacco 
manufacturers, petroleum, coal products; 


rubber products; leather, tanned, curried 
and finished; textile mill produets, lumber 
and wood products, and certain canned fruits 
and vegetables 

In fact, in 193% (the last year for which 
complete figures are available) the aggre- 
gate value of Wisconsin businesses whose op- 
erations were substantially affected by ex- 
ports was almost a billion dollars. Other 
Wisconsin enterprises which I have not listed, 
which are vitally affected by exports to a 
lesser degree are corn and barley growing, 
hog raising, flour milling, and the manufac- 
ture of wooden boxes. You, no doubt, can 
name many other Badger industries vitally 
affected by trade; my list is not intended to 
be complete 


IMPORTS FOR WISCONSIN 


Imports also are vital to Wisconsin indus- 
try, supplying many of the raw 
which we need here to produce. For ex- 
ample, our iron and steel industry, our 
leather and leather footwear industries, sheet 
metal, tin can, tinware, and other indus- 
tries are vitally dependent upon foreign raw 
materials. It has been estimated that around 
three out of five of the working folks in Wis- 
consin are in businesses which are vitally 
affected by international trade. The remain- 
ing two-fifths of our people are affected in- 
directly by international trade, because they 
prosper insofar as the export industries 
prosper. 


materials 


OPEN GREAT LAKES TO COMMERCE OF WORLD 

The direct shipping services operating be- 
tween Great Lakes and European ports have 
given us a laboratory demon 
potential transportation 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

I do not intend to review this familiar 
subject with you today because I know that 
as export and import experts, you are al- 
ready familiar with the seaway project I 
should like to comment in passing, however, 
that as one phase of our foreign trade, it is 
highly desirable for the Great Lakes area to 
have a direct artery—a life line to the sea— 
a corridcr to the commerce of the world for 
the great landlocked empire of the Midwest. 


tration of the 


economies of the 


BASIC TRADE VALUES 

You and I are, of course, basically familiar 
with the tremendous values of economic 
trade between nations. We know how im- 
portant to international peace and under- 
standing are the contracts between peoples 
when they exchange goods. We know how 
standards of living can improve when goods 
can be brought from abroad to furnish com- 
forts and conveniences of life to other peo- 
ples. In any discussion of international 
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trade, pa! riy in our own 


State, the 


matter of the St. Lawrence seaway naturally 
Ooms iaree 
CURRENT TRADE 


Let's turn for a few moments to a brief re- 

ew of present international trade po- 
ition. We know these facts: 

In the first half of this year, according to 
latest figures, the value of our exports con- 
tituted around 12 percent of the total 
imount of movable goods produced in the 
United States. This ratio compared with 7.6 
percent in 1939; 12 percent in 1944 (at the 
height of lend-lease shipments), and 16 per- 
ent in the comparable year of 1919 when the 
world was also looking to the United States 
x supplies for relief, reconstruction, and 
rehabilitation. 

During the first half of 1947, we had a tre- 
mendous expansion in our overseas exports, 
around 60 percent over and above the value 


of the first half of 1946—all told, around 
$7,500,000,000 worth of goods—94 percent in 
sh, commercial exports. Of course, much of 


this high value (in fact, around one-third of 
it) was brought about by the rise in prices of 
our goods. Our imports also increased by 
about 25 percent over 1946 to a height of 
around $2,800,000,000. This first half-year 
figure for United States imports was the high- 
est on record except for the first half of 1920 
when the value of incoming goods was just a 
ttle short of $3,000,000 ,000. 


OUR FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


We can see that during the first half of* 
1947, the excess of our exports over our im- 
ports was $4,600,000,000. In 1946, during 
he entire year, the excess was $4,800,000,000. 
‘his is in contrast to the relatively small 
balance in 1936 to 1938, when our favorable 
export balance was $478,0°0,000. It is re- 
ported that around three-fifths of the in- 
crease in our export balance occurred be- 
cause of increased trade with countries of the 
Western Hemisphere; that is, with Latin 
America and toc. lesser extent was brought 
ibout by trade with Africa. 

It is obvious that with so tremendous a 
balance of exports in our favor the dollars 
which we have been making available to for- 
eign countries will be drawn back into the 
United States much as a vacuum cleaner 
draws dust. Trade experts have pointed out 
that this tremendous export balance in our 
iavor has further aggravated the shortage of 
dollars abroad and that Europe cannot pos- 
sibly continue to import from us at this rate 
unless we make available more dollars. The 
big question, therefore, is how to make avail- 
able these dollars. 


HOW TO AID EUROPE 


We cannot and will not and must not give 
out dollars like a Prodigal Son or like a Santa 
Claus. We simply cannot afford to be any- 
thing but a Good Samaritan, helping foreign 
peoples to help themselves, to be able to buy 
from us and sell to us on sound economic 
terms 

DANGER OF CUTTHROAT COMPETITION 


Yes, international trade is of tremendous 
meaning and of tremendous value. But, as 
with all good things, there may be a tend- 
ency in some quarters to overlook disad- 
vantages which may accrue if (and note that 
I say if) we pursue a trade policy that may 
recklessly damage in some instances the 
prosperity of some home industries, 

Competition, of course, is the lifeblood of 
American free enterprise—competition at 
home and competition abroad. But you and 
I know that there is such a thing as cut- 
throat competition where business cannot 
possibly survive. We know, too, that in the 
event foreign goods of a particular type come 
in at cut-throat rates which will completely 
destroy a local home industry, throw local 
workers out of employment, we are obviously 
not looking after the needs of our own people. 
You will recall the words of St. Paul: “He 


who does not look after his own is as un- 
worthy as an infidel.” 
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What I am saying in substance is that while 
we must seek to encourage our international 
trade, it is vital that we note the effects upon 
given home industries rather than recklessly 
assume that “all trade is good,” simply be- 
cause it is trade. 

For a long time to come, because of the 
ravages of war, Europe may not be able to 
compete with us. But there will come a day 
when she will be able to send vast floods of 
goods over with relatively cheap labor, as will 
Asia. It is against that day that I make these 
comments and ask that we be on the alert 
rather than asleep at the switch. 

Let us bear in mind these essential facts: 

1. It has been estimated that around 1 out 
of every 12 American workers is directly de- 
pendent upon export industries and upon free 
flowing international trade. While this is a 
tremendous figure which must be borne very 
carefully in mind, let us not forget about th 
other 11 American workers who are depend- 
ent basically upon domestic sales. Let us 
not forget that the greatest market in the 
world is the market of the American people 
themselves, who are now producing and con- 
suming goods at the rate of $160,000,000,000 a 
year. 

BLACKMAIL /GAINST UNITED STATES 


2. We know that it is necessary that for- 
eign countries secure the necessary dollars 
for trade with the United States. But in the 
same foreign quarters, this fact is used as a 
sort of “blackmail’’ on the United States. 
Some foreigners seem to be saying substan- 
tially this: “You had better give us the dollars 
pronto or else, because we are flat broke and 
unless we get the dollars, your own country 
is going to smash.” The American people do 
not like that sort of verbal blackmail. 

We recognize that it is to our economic self- 
interest to have adequate imports end ex- 
ports. But we do not believe that these 
countries hav~ a right to assume that foreign 
countries can order us around and tell us 
off, because they are supposed to have a life 
and death hold on our economy. We want to 
help them to help themselves. We want to 
have an adequate trade with them. But we 
do not believe that they have any right to 
assume that the dollars we may furnish 
them “we owe them.” Since the beginning 
of the war we have given foreign lands $58,- 
000,000,000. Let us not forget that stupen- 
dous sum. 

TRADE CONCESSIONS 


3. We are familiar with the many trade 
concessions negotiated with foreign countries 
which have permitted import of American 
motorcycles, American cars, electric machin- 
ery, iron and steel products, paper products, 
etc. But we are also familiar with the fact 
that deluges of cheap foreign goods, for 
example, cheap foreign shoes, or cheap for- 
eign furs, have rendered tremendous dam- 
age to American industry. That is the 
reason why we must exercise care in our 
reciprocal trade agreement programs. We 
are willing to make reasonable sacrifices in 
permitting the influx of foreign goods. But 
we are not willing to have our own vital 
domestic industries smashed and thousands 
of our own workers thrown out of employ- 
ment 

DOING BUSINESS WITH RUSSIA 


4. We are doing business with Russia— 
and with Russian satellites. It’s a two- 
way trade conducted for cash. The Com- 
merce Department reports that in the first 
6 months of this year, business has run ahead 
of prewar years. 

These figures, of course, relate solely to 
nongovernmental exporting and importing. 
Our exporters may be sending over a hun- 
dred million dollars worth of material this 
year—on the basis of the 45,000,000 we had 
sent up to July of this year. That would 
mean that this year we may hit the highest 
volume of trading ever to exist between our 
two countries. 

There is some talk in Washington to the 
effect that the United States may consider 





placing all exports to Russia under speci 
licensing controls. The Government can a 
this. In fact, it did take such action, an 
rightly so, in the case of oil which was ; 
ing from west coast ports to Russian Siber; 
prior to last July. 

At the present time, we have specific ex 
port controls only with Spain, but there 
a possibility for increasing these control 
along the lines mentioned above. Russi 
naturally could retaliate—and in fact ther: 
is some talk to the effect that Russia: 
satellites are already limiting their shipment: 
of strategic materials to this country. 

We do a little trading with some of thes: 
smaller countries. We do have some trac: 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Albania, 

It cannot be denied that some of the 
material sent to Russia has been materia! 
which could be used for war purposes 
Aside from private trade with Russia, the 
Government has sent the Soviet Union some 
$3,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease supplies 
for which we have never had a satisfactory 
accounting. 

There is a growing feeling in this country 
that it is poor policy to supply any good 
or material or American know-how to Rus- 
sia—particularly when the needs of west- 
ern Europe under the Marshall plan are < 
great. The State Department appears to bs 
heading in this direction, and it may be that 
American exports to the Soviet-controlled 
areas will be curtailed in favor of more co- 
operative countries. That policy will find 
general acceptance throughout the United 
States. 

The declaration of principles adopted by 
your national foreign-trade conventions have 
been very thought-provoking on the ques- 
tions of our export business. 


PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL BENEFIT 


I have been particularly impressed with 
the recognition by your national group of 
the principle that “Mutual benefit is the 
motivating force that underlies all trade.” 

That single principle is an entire speech 
in itself. It presupposes both imports and 
exports—end it presupposes the projection 
of American capital abroad—with prope: 
safeguards and limitations. 


ELIMINATE DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT OF 
AMERICAN INTERESTS ABROAD 


Groups such as this have a right to expect 
that in the extension of financial and ma- 
terial aid to foreign nations and the settle- 
ment of accounts, consideration be given to 
the elimination of unfair and discrimina- 
tory treatment of American interests abroad 

AMERICAN ECONOMY CAN BE DYNAMIC FORCE 

I am not selling American prospects short 
One eastern economist has estimated that 
we can have a national income of $260,000,- 
000,000 by the years 1956 to 1960. I don't 
know how he arrives at the figures and I don't 
know how much credence can be placed in 
such figures, but I also know that it is pos- 
sible for us—whatever our national income 
may be—to use that income wisely—in the 
interest> of peace 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MORE TRADE 


Now, gentlemen, against this background. 
how are we going to facilitate European trade? 
Right now around, 37% of our exports are 
going to Europe, which I might note, is the 
smallest share in our trade history except in 
1941. It is, however, of course, still very sub- 
stantial. 

(a) Of course, the major means by which 
we can help international trade is to enable 
Europe to get back onto its own feet, pros- 
perous, thriving, producing. That is the 
major work of the special session of the 
Congress that has been called. There fre, 
however, many questions which we will want 
to have answered before we render the aid. 
Many of these questions I have submitted 
to General Marshall already and the State 
Department has replied in genera) terms to 
me. 
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I asked: Will our aid be a mere pal- 

e and will we be merely pouring money 
ess rat-hole, only to be faced 
with still more demands without 
achieved any substantial good? 
be subsidizing European socialism, 
essly facilitating cialistic experimen- 
n and further ruin to the free enterprise 
tem abroad? Or will we indicate our basic 
to have free enterprise and 


red insofar as possible 











flow of goods rest 


We know that many countries now have 
trading corporations, like Rus- 
Amtorg, and that there is no such thing 
vate trading between private businesses 
n lands 

Are we going to fight that trend? 

Let me ask, gentlemen, t 








too, why we can- 

in return for our dollars, secure sound 
siness collateral, like foreign mineral re- 
urces which we can stock pile for national 
That seems to me to be good “horse 
’ which as you'll remember, Dooley said 
was the scarcest commodity on the market. 


deiense. 


ense 


STIMULATE TOURIST TRAVEL 






(b) A second way to stimulate inter- 
tional trade is to stimulate American 
urist travel abroad. Such travel leaves 


hundreds of millions of dollars in foreigners’ 
hands for the purchase of American goods 
and services, at the same time as giving cul- 
tural enjoyment and education to our citi- 
ns who travel. Sixty million American 
tors went on the road in the United States 
year and there are more than enough 
tors who are willing in these times to go 


abroad 








(c) Another means by which we can help 
international trade is, of course, to cut the 
red tape, the unnecessary forms, which are 

volved in so much of trade and which so 
foreign countries impose on their im- 


of our goods and services. 





CONCLUSIONS 

Gentlemen, I’ve tried to review some of the 
advantages of international trade and some 
of the problems involved in it. 

You and I may not entirely agree on every 
last one of these matters, but I’m sure we 
respect one viewpoints. As you 
know, of course, I am interested not in serv- 
ing this or that industry of Wisconsin, or this 
or that industry of America, but in serving 
all industry, all agriculture. That is the 
function of a United States Senator. I am 
sure that you will agree, that a look at the 
whole picture is essential rather than a mere 
concentration upon this or that segment of 
American enterprise. We have legislated 
egment-wise far too much in Washington, 
thinking only in terms of prosperity for this 
or that group. It is time that we think in 
terms of prosperity for all America. Let us 
bear that a ys in mind in our considera- 
tion of international trade. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for your 
courtesy and your attention and I express 
my fond hope that I'll be able to see all of you 


ain very soon. 





another’s 














Foreign Aid and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address on the subject of For- 
eign Aid and Prices, delivered by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr, THomAs] 


tation WRC, of the NBC net- 
ng, Novemper 21, last. 





g objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 
During this } 
Truman has « 











comm f é 
abov fe f u 
of Europe Asi 
nave eard e | 1 
mons to ra l i I 
his me | M j arly pointed 
out the } I nl ath—that can lead 
us out of chaos into stable peace and equi- 
table prosperity That message came like a 
beam of strong ligh dark and gloomy 
world 

We must not make the mistake of mini- 





mizing the fact These are days of peril. 
The whole world is suffering in an aftermath 
i death 
of millions, poorer from the waste of re- 
sources, unbalanced by the annihilation of 
cities and far the dissolution of families, 
the disintegration of cultures, and shocked 
by fears and prejudices. Asia is on fire with 
civil wars, rope rocked by strike and riot, 
America menaced by run-away inflation 


of war. Mankind is weaker from the 











This is not the for muddled think- 
ing This is 1 time to practice the 
policy of too little too late. This is not 





the time to hesitate with faltering steps and 





then confusion Never before 
in the world has there been 
more need of « rage The President has of- 
fered us courageous leadership. 


In his messa 


marized our sit 


ie President vividly sum- 
Europe will collapse 

} 

i 








unless we provi immediately food, fuel, fer- 
tilizer, and other « ic necessities. Amer- 
ica is able to provide these without unbalanc- 
ing our economy or imposing privation upon 
our people. But we are in a period of infla- 
tion. We must help the nations of Europe 
to help themselves, and we can do that only 
if our own economic system is in order. With 
respect to the scope of our aid to Europe, the 
President said, Tl actions of this Gov- 


ernment must be of a stature to match 
the dignity and influence of the United States 





in world affairs.” To do less will debase our 

ty, diminish our influence, and leave the 
world without hope The President has pre- 
sented the need The opposition suggests 


that we cut the Presi 

If Austria needs $42,000,000 during the next 
41, months, then half that sum will be too 
little, and after that period it would come too 
late. If France needs $328,000,000 to tide 
her over the winter, then two hundred mil- 
lion t ] and prodigal relief 


lent’s estimates 





will be t little 





next summer would come too late The 
President has fixed prudent limits on the 
amounts we must provide and the time 
within whi we must act. And this is 


precious time we must not waste. 

But what will it avail us if we provide 
Europe with a vast amount to spend and 
compel her t nd it in a market de- 
moralized by inflation? The President has 
told us that the housewife who buys food 
today in an unrestrained market must spend 
$10 to buy what $7 bought a year and a 
half ago. If we permit prices to soar, then 
even if we provide Austria with $42,000,000 
a few months hence, it may buy only thirty 
million or twenty million or perhaps $10,- 
000,000 worth of necessities. And what we 
had supposed was enough would prove to be 
too little. 

We will be untrue to ourselves if we give 
Europe the illusion of enough to enable her 
people to live through the winter, but allow 
the substance of our aid to evaporate in un- 
controlled inflation. And so the President 
wisely and prudently has proposed reasonable 
measures to check inflation. Prompt enact- 
ment of his program will arrest inflation. He 
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has ce ve ) t v re - 
il in food i ¢ er 
« n Ss vi « ene- 
e put an effe e ¢ i 
He ked e e e ur 
tec } v dities 
fre¢ flow I € em 
Vy ne He ed t we 
€ r SI tio! n- 
mod es I e tre H t ded 
us in aw d of sx ‘ d - 
cra wa t ins € have 
enough t I the pas Vex 
we have see a lappel ( prices with- 
out controls. If we are going to stop infla- 
tion, we n e ¢ r iS a WISE 
prude well- rated } r to curb in- 
flati« nd it is sed solid ‘ \ 





iful experi 





pal 
The reports of all of the experts wl 
studied this pr 





yblem prove that if A 
controls inflatic America can provide the 
aid which will save Europe and ourselves 
Here is a program built upon.faith in 




















\ Amer- 
ican institutions, dedicated to American 
ideals, and fashioned by the American genius 
for direct, vigorous, and efficient action It 
is a program of liberalism designed to pro- 
mote a just and lasting peace It is a pro- 
gram free of mpered by prejudice, 
sustained by es: ive, f ok- 
ing principles which have built a and 
made her what she is If the Congress will 
mmediately enact the Truman program, we 
thereby will have made safe ent in 
America’s future 

Historians of the future will doubtls find 
amusement in the contrasts of our tin 
They will look back and be amazed t 
how much pettiness could thrive in the 
shadow of sO much greatness We ha t 
been inspired by the vast, powerful 
practical world outlook of our President 
the recognized leader of the Republican 
hastened to the radio to l 





thought about it A quip is pr ! u 
rent in the news galleries of Washington that 

] pI ed prophet of republicanisn 
has the greatest mind in Washington until 














he makes it up Well, he has made it up 
and in an eloquent speech has presented i 
to the American ople as an alternative to 
the Truman program We were startled by 
what this Republican Senator m3 be- 
cause it was n but because it was so pat- 
ently stale is the pr m of t 

Senator in hi vn words: “In short, the v 

to hold prices down is for the Government ) 
spend less money and reduce taxes, to limit 
exports, and hold the Marsha within 
a reasonable figure, and to control the growth 
of private credi es have a 
familiar ring th kne of 
Hooverism é viral 





staircase whicl l 
tothem: “Hold * * * endless * © * 
reduce * * * limit export . © © hed 
the Marshall p 
growth.” 

This is the pure pel of reaction. In- 
stead of increasing } tion 
would decrease it. In place of an exp 











economy, it w e us retre hment. 
Against the wi 1dequate generosity 
of President Truman is contraposed penny 


pinching that would not save the people of 


Europe. As obstacles to the switfness, the 
adequacy, and the intelligence of the ad- 
ministration’s strategy in world affairs, this 
spokesman of Republican policy would place 
the booby traps of isolationism. But the 
American people will not heed this voice. It 
is the same voice which told 


abolition of price control w ¢ i 
down. It is the same voice which told 
that the 
the poor was to lower the ‘ 
It is the same voice which told 
way to 
shackle labor It is the same voice which 
said that the 









liberate the workingman was to 
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which is nov r national policy, was taken 
from the 5S constitution. It was the 
ame voice which told us that the way to 
insure reclamation projects in the West was 
to stop appropriations for them. It was the 
samé voice whose most cogent contribution 
to political economy was that Americans 
should “eat less.” That admonition must 
have a hollow ring in the ears of workers 
whose bigger pay checks this year buy less 
food than smaller pay checks last year. 
But the tragic fact about this Republican 
program of scarcity is that it will work—it 
will bring prices down. We know that from 
experience. We started in 1929 with a boom. 
We spent less money, we reduced taxes, we 
limited exports, we stunted the growth of 
credit, and prices came down. They went 
down to panic levels. The price of wheat 
fell so low that it was more economical to 
burn it than to ship it tomarket. The prices 
of livestock fell so low that it was more 
economical to let cattle starve on the range 
than to slaughter them for beef. The prices 
of labor went so low that 15,000,000 workers 
were without jobs. Do we want this again? 
When I used to teach government and poli- 
tics, students frequently asked me the differ- 
ence between a politician and a statesman. 
There could be no clearer illustration in our 
history to answer this question. In the 
arena of current events we now have pitted 
against each other the statesmanship of 
Truman and the opportunism of reaction- 
aries. The people and the Congress must 
make the choice between American states- 
manship with world-wide vision and the 
petty strivings of little men. Once before 
in our time we were confronted with the 
necessity of making such a choice. We made 
the wrong choice. We listened to selfish 
prejudices. In preference to world peace and 
prosperity our people chose isolationism and 
domestic reaction. That choice forced us 
into depression and then into war. We must 
not again allow ourselves to be guided by 
short-sighted reactionaries. We must adopt 
the Truman-Marshall program of world se- 
curity and domestic stability. The President 
has given us the path to peace and a better 
world. It is for us to tread that path. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley Before 
Associated Industries of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Farley at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Industries of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It goes without saying that I am delighted 
to be again in Georgia. I have visited this 
State many, many times throughout the 
years. I have innumerable warm friends 
here, and I have always had the deepest in- 
terest in the progress of this section. Conse- 
quently, I feel privileged to discuss your 
progress and well-being. 

The basic economic problem of Georgia is 
no secret. It is the problem of balancing 
your agriculture and your industry. Since 
the agricultural side is already heavily 
weighted and your industry is not yet what 


it must be, I shall talk about the industrial 
side, for until that side is strengthened many 
of the good*things will lag in coming to you. 
Community progress is based on economics. 
Now in reaching this balance, I urge you not 
to rely upon outside forces. Don’t pray for 
a deluge. Rely upon yourselves, and pray 
only for rain. 

The country is watching this section, and 
the State of Georgia, particularly. There are 
mary reasons for this, such as the climate 
and the available supply of labor, which the 
war proved was loyal, industrious, and 
capable. With each passing year, the South- 
east consumes more and more American 
goods. Every year the demand for certain 
products tips the scales until a sales office or 
@ warehouse or a branch factory must be 
established to serve this section. The min- 
ute that opinion is reached, the question 
immediately arises as to where this sales 
office or this warehouse or this branch fac- 
tory should be located. Since distribution 
should come from the center and not from 
the fringe, almost inevitably this area wins 
as a result of research and facts. It is geo- 
graphically an ideal center; its railroads, its 
airplanes, and its highways radiate in every 
direction. 

Many recent decisions indicate the extent 
to which Atlanta is being considered by na- 
tional institutions for their southern distri- 
bution point. And, other parts of the State 
have been selected for good and sound rea- 
sons for special lines of endeavor, Dozens 
and dozens of companies have actually com- 
mitted themselves, or are in the process of 
committing themselves, to settling in this 
State. This, you naturally welcome. It will 
make a great contribution toward bringing 
your economy in balance. It will provide 
labor with employment; it will give govern- 
ment additional taxes; it will mean more 
orders of every kind, but it lacks one element 
to make it almost perfect, and that element 
is that part of the profit will go elsewhere. 

The location of numerous national organi- 
zations within the limits of your State would 
benefit you. But the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to your section must come from the 
steady development and expansion of your 
own existing institutions, more or less small 
in size, southern-owned and southern-oper- 
ated. 

Just as rainfall is indespensable to agri- 
culture so is the independently owned insti- 
tution, well equipped, gradually and intelli- 
gently developed, indispensable to the 
industrial wealth of a community. It has 
the additional advantage of keeping profit 
at home, and of inevitably bringing about 
further expansion and further development 
at home 

You all know that New England is highly 
industrialized. There we have, in a measure, 
the reverse of Georgia. New England, by 
nature of climate and soil, lacks extensive 
agricultural possibilities. As a result, the 
industrial side of the scales is weighted. 
We are prone to regard the industries of 
New England as stupendously large. We 
hear that New England is a machine tool 
area, a textile area, a shoe area. When we 
analyze the figures we find that while there 
are some large national concerns in New 
England, by and large it is a section of small 
enterprises, locally owned and locally oper- 
erated. And when we hear of certain New 
England factories belonging to national or- 
ganizations we find that they are but 
branches similar to those that may be lo- 
cated in your section. The backbone of 
New England, industrially, rests upon a 
large number of small industries. This may 
account for the individualism of the people; 
their belief in themselves, and their rugged- 
ness of character. 

Your own section has many hundreds of 
individual, locally owned enterprises. They 
aro succeeding, but practically every one of 
them could be made to flourish even more 
by the application of vision and the fertilt- 
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zation of adequate capital. So the pro! 
that faces you is like the problem that fac; 
everybody in all the world; but much of : 
world has not your advantages. 

Some of you have told me that indust; 
research lags a bit in the South; you h 
asserted that because of the present «5 
of your enterprises and some lack of mon 
you have not been able to go all-out 
coming up with new, advanced product 
In many cases you are continuing, son 
say, to make outmoded products, which 
just another way of saying that you on 
been forced to be followers instead 
leaders; that you have permitted the p: 
tern of your progress and development 
be set elsewhere. Let’s bring this hor 
to ourselves. Assume that we wish to 
into some general industrial business. L« 
take textiles, for instance. Let's 
that southern businessmen are intereste 
in opening at some place in this State 
textile mill. They are all right as to t! 
location of the raw material, the availabili: 
of labor and of power. They can have 1) 
mill excellently designed and drawn, 
have no difficulties until they come to 
question of what kind of textiles to mak: 
Immediately what I regard as the m: 
difficulty appears. They may be unable ¢ 
do the requisite market research. Wh 
goods are in demand? Are there any ne\ 
things in demand? In what volume c: 
they be sold? What price can be obtaine 
So, being limited as to our ability and visio 
in regard to market research we do nothi) 
new, but we decide, because someone els: 
is succeeding in a certain type of textil 
that that’s the line we will make. Th: 
having been decided, the issue then aris: 
as to patterns, color, style, count. Som: 
may do nothing in the nature of researc} 
but adopt and imitate the fabrics of other: 
From the first day they are followers in- 
stead of leaders—a condition applicable | 
too many enterprises, I am told. 

The next point that I would mention is 
that our proneness to feel that the on! 
requisites to establishing a business a 
plant, raw material, capital, and one ma! 
who knows how to make the product. W: 
fall down because we fail to realize tha’ 
no business on earth is simply productioi 
that no business on earth is simply know- 
how in the realm of manufacture. Busine: 
means teamwork. Sales, merchandising 
accounting, finance, costs, public relations 
labor relations, and innumerable things ar 
essential ingredients to business succes: 
The merchandising end is just as important 
as the production end, and we can only grow 
in output by growing in sales. 

Too often we find individually owned en- 
terprises in the hands of men of productio! 
talents who pay themselves large salarie 
and who dominate the entire institution 
Frequently men of that mind or that type 
or temperament do not have a full apprecia- 
tion and comprehension of the requisit« 
which encompass the field of merchandising 
and therefore hires just anybody as sale 
manager. In my opinion, there are man) 
enterprises already existing which could b: 
multiplied manyfold if an adequate team 
properly integrated, operated the enterpris« 
instead of one individual. 

Most of what I have said, of course, is ver) 
general. It comes from one who does not 
pose as an expert in the field but it is a re- 
port by an outsider of some of the thin 
that he has heard here. But I hope I ma) 
start a chain of thought with profitable c 
sequences to the region. 

I find, as I travel over the country, that 
businessmen throughout the Nation—and 
so the South is no exception—are more con- 
scious of the export field than ever before 
We cannot live alone; there is no such thing 
as isolation; each nation is but a part of the 
whole scheme. We find that we cannot have 


assun 


a sound economy in America if the economy 
of the rest of the world is unsound, We find 
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the world is not a series of independent 
with no connection, but one sea. 





w international economics have come 
to the fore. and have become the 
ples, and 


m of governments and of pe 
natural that we are now more ex- 
conscious than ever before All busi- 
large and small, are intrigued by. the 
bilities of export 
this realm I feel I can say more and 
greater confidence than I have said up 
y, For some years now I have been 
g the world. Last year I circled the 



































n one trip, and nee Janu I have 
in Mexico and in the Cen and South 
countries. Exporting is now my 
and the company t ic] m 
ted has es hed hcenes r oute 
extending to &4 cou I feel : 
of the range of tl C bution, tha 
of the possible proble that could 

have presented themselves to u 
Vv hould start off with a very large, illu- 
ted sign r g. “Caution—Go slow, 
ur way.” The export business, what- 
else be said about it nNnot be regarded 
nple, for it is far from simple. As gocd 
smen we must master the other fel- 
s language or use an interpreter. Just 
rent and just as unhan to us Amer- 
as the language problem, are the meth- 
id policy and system of doing business 

i 1er countries 

[ we try it we are no more adept in 
thods and systems of bu ess in for- 
lands than we are in their native 
ues. We cannot overnight wish that 
everyone in the world with whom we do busi- 


become a master of English, and we 
t shape the habits, customs, ideals, 
id systems of the rest of the earth to our 
n mold When someone from abroad 
to us to live or t it, he must { 
iself to our standards and our customs 
d our systems and our methods and our 











economy. When go abroad, whether as 
individuals or ; inessmen, the rule works 
> ¢ er way. 


The idea that all one has to do with an 
American product which is universally in 
nd or for which there is unquestionable 

ign need, is to take it to another country 
and market it, is so far from reality that It 
is ridiculous. Going to the country with the 
product is simple enough, but there we stop. 
Outside of the United States, the protocol, 


t} 











> ceremonies, the courtesies, the manner 
even of presenting yourself, to say nothing 
of your product, are an immediate handicap. 

Let’s assume that you can sell the prod- 
uct; that you can get the order signed. Then 
you have only started on a series of intricate 
problems that are innumerable and difficult 
No sale is complete or worth while unless you 
get the money for it. What money’? Liras 
at what rate? Francs at what rate? Yen? 
A day’s hotel bill in Shanghai may amount to 
150,000 Chinese dollars. What money? Why, 
of course, American money. But they may 
have no American money. Between you and 
the getting of your money are sterling blocs, 
currency restrictions, import licenses, tar- 
and so on and so on and so on 

There is every conceivable bar to the free 
flow of goods, and this at a time when we 
must export and the rest of the world must 
import. 

Do not judge me as a pessimist. As much 
as anyone, I realize the importance of ex- 
ports. I have great hopes as to the contri- 
bution which export can make toward solv- 
ing problems of the world and its peoples. 

I would urge you to beconie students of 
export trade and of all its intricacies against 
the day when the barriers that now exist will 
largely be lifted in the main. 

In the American stock resident in this 
section I have every confidence. The bless- 
ings of providence are obvious everywhere I 
look. Better thinking and sounder plan- 
ning and proper effort applied by each indi- 
vidual in business in this section, regardless 














of wha 
increas 


t his business is, will yield each day 
ig evidence that the South is mak- 













ing strides toward a b ced economy. 
When that balance is re will be an 
amazing net, not only in t 

but in all the highly desirable 

which make for ¢ 1 € 
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Canadian Imports and Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Apvendix of the REccorD a speech by the 
Honorable Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
Finance of the Dominion of Canada, ex- 
plaining the reasons for restrictions on 
imports into Canada. I have had sev- 
eral letters complaining about it, from 
persons who obviously did not under- 
stand the matter, and I had requests to 
insert this as the best explanation why 
Canada took that step. I have an esti- 
mate from the Public Printer that this 
will make about three and one-half pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, and will 
cost $248.50. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follow 

This evening I have some important an- 
nouncements to make whicl 
shadowed by the Prime who has 
just finished speaking fre ondon. As Mr. 
King has emphasized, the trade agreements 
recently concluded at Geneva are a great step 
forward in the direction of freer trade and 


Minister 











world recovery Taken with the Marshall 
plan which is now undcr consideration by 
the United States, the Geneva sreements 


hold forth rising hope of world recovery and 
of orderly and expanding trade between r 
tio da |} 


Li- 


nr 





;, toward which objects Cans 
striving in her foreign 


been 





EMPHASIS ON CONSTRI 

The fact that the rapid depletion of our 
exchange reserves now compels us to take 
some special actions to strengthen our trad- 
ing position implies no sening in our de- 
termination to work toward the objective of 
world recovery and expanding trade. In- 
deed, the program I have to announce is de- 
signed to overcome our present 
difficulties in the shortest possible 
through constructive rather than restrictive 
actions and policie Restrictions are used 
only to the extent that they are essential to 
bridge the gap between the present and the 
time when the full effects of the construc- 
tive longer-range measures can be realized. 


ICTIVE APPROACH 





exchange 


time 


REDUCTION OF EXCHANGE RESERVES 
There can be no doubt that action to safe- 
guard our national position is urgent and 
essential the war with very 
substantial reserves of gold and United States 
dollars—about $1,500,009,000 at the end of 
1945. 


Last year we ended up v 


We came out of 





th $1,245,000,000. 





Thursday our reserves were down to slightly 
over $500,000,C00. This is a trend which can- 
not be allowed to continue. s of course 





been a matter of grave c 
ernment for some time. The Government 
felt, however, it would be unwise to reach a 
final decision in regard to its program until 
it knew the results of the difficult and far- 


ncern to the Gov- 
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reaching trade ne v ich ¥ e be- 
ing carried on at Geneva and til t ros- 
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I » crit e ) rhe 
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ry Por \ 
; ) 7 t ; of ? e 
v I i I nd Asia 
\ ( ! It v 
) r ir f T ted 
= W ud be ver su ; 
h i ‘ ‘ = 
f i « I é bad r 
d re I fied t d r 
i c I > a r ie 
) i “ 
i . f ) 
} e it fe 
ch f a. has > e- 
I d it in turn l i our 
de ] n im 3 n t l 1 
S ite N re I t e ‘ Ad 4 = 
} i e r ( in < r 
I C ve exce d the t opD- 
tim tor l r h 
the mar i rise rice United Sta 
] t a uly 
11 t ¥v y 
it must 
( n its 
) i et to 
t we ld 
i tl we pur- 
it the | our 
l e year 
I e | ve cre eda our I ; to 
in extent t t we have b it about 
as much as ¥ d. A su 1 part of 
our sale howe has had to b 1 credit 
ind therefore we have had to dig d ly into 
our exchange reserves to pay for our increased 
impor In other words, we have been 
fir zy a very high level of « umption 
and investment at home by dr ing on our 
e) r er co 
A MANY-SIDED API H 
There is no simple or painless w f cor- 
recting our dollar problem It i » large 
that it must be attacked from n 


The Government has consi 
every feasible course of action and ha 
rived at what I believe to be a balar 


constructive program 





CURRENCY NOT TO BE DEPRECIATED 
One commonly discussed cour ction— 
depreciation of our curré ; } een con- 
dere ected. Curren f ciation 





is a i 
deal with a situation 














baiance of payments ] Ss 
costs and prices are at a level whic! es not 
e 1t to compete in world market This 
is far from being our « e. C i prices 
in Canada are lower than they are in most 
int th hich compete ir rid 
trade I e « etition with « ; not 
I r l ir exp On the ntrar ur 
c 1 obtainir United tes dollars 
in adequate amounts for our « r es 
from the international financial difficulties n 
which me of our best customers find them- 
elves, and these would not be corrected by 
depre i 1 < the Canad 1 dollar 
So far are concerned, we find no 
re n that exchange deprecia- 





tion of an amount which « 
undertaken would exer 
rable restraining influence all 
prices of our imports from the United States 
have risen by nearly 40 percent sir 
1946, and at the same time our imports have 
continued to rise month after month. That 








era 
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re n would there be to assume that a fur- 
» of, say, 10 percent brought 
depreciation would re- 
-while extent our buying 


in United States? Of course, if we were 
to reduce the value of our currency far 
enough we could restrict imports from the 
United States, but the penalty would be an 


» and violent rise in prices far be- 
thing ever experienced in Canada. 

To the other unavoidable upward pressures 
on prices the Government does not propose 





to add curren depreciation 

In the program which we have worked out, 
the em! is is on constructive and nonre- 
strictive measures which in time should be 


sufficient to meet our exchange problem. 


GENEVA AGREEMENTS AND MARSHALL PLAN VITAL 


STEPS 

It 1 be quite clear that the most effec- 
tive and desirable solution would be to see 
Europe and Asia again in a position to engage 
in multilateral trade and to pay for their 
I uses from others in goods or convertible 
exchange The conclusion of the Geneva 

reements and the Cevelopment of the Mar- 


shall plan are vital and encouraging steps in 


The form in which the Marshal] plan is 





implemented will have a very important bear- 
ing on our exchange situation, and, indeed, 
on the formulation of our policy in many 
fields. It will necessarily have a bearing on 
our ¢ inued participation in the European 
recovery program. In relation to its produc- 
tive capacity, Canada has played a major part 
in the postwar program for world reconstruc- 
tion. Our ability to continue this contribu- 


tion depends in part on our ability to main- 
tain at a high level the importation of essen- 
tia) materials and equipment from the United 


States; and this in turn depends on the 
volume of our United States dollar earnings. 
We have pointed out to the United States 
how our difficulties in buying from that coun- 
try arise very largely from our inability to 
sell to Europe for dollars, and we have ex- 


pressed our concern that dollars made avail- 
able by Congress for aid to Europe will be 
used in part to purchase supplies in Canada 
and elsewhere that are not readily available 
in the United States, 
EXPECT USE OF MARSHALL PLAN FUNDS IN CANADA 

The United States Government has now 
recommended to Congress that it should au- 
thorize the use of funds voted for aid to 
Europe in making purchases outside the 
United States. In the expectation that this 
policy will be implemented, we are ascertain- 
ing what supplies can be made available 
from Canada for this purpose. A program 
of this kind would resemble in many re- 
spects the Hyde Park agreement that proved 
to be so effective and constructive during the 
war. Our actions in the past have demon- 
étrated clearly our concern with the recovery 
of Europe which is the purpose of the Mar- 
shall plan. Despite our exchange difficulties, 
we intend to permit the countries to which 
we have authorized credits to use at an appro- 
priate rate the still considerable unexpended 
baiance, if at all possible. We intend to do 
80 because we are convinced that the recov- 
ery of Europe is vital to Canada’s pros- 
perity. 
MAXIMUM ECONOMIC COOPERATION BETWEEN 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 

We are not, however, in a position to wait 
for European recovery which will take time. 
We must increase substantially our supply of 
United States dollars. Canada has depended 
heavily on sales overseas to provide the for- 
eign exchange with which to meet our re- 
quirements in the United States, and we 


are finding this to our disadvantage today 
as we have on several occasions in the past. 
The new trade agreements announced to- 
night will help to improve this condition but 
they 


will not of themselves be sufficient. 


about a better balance of trade with the 
United States. We are determined to find a 
lasting solution to our difficulties in the ex- 
pansion of our trade rather than in the 
strait-jacket of restrictions. There are a 
number of constructive lines along which we 
can work and we must use them all. The 
Governments of Canada and the United 
States are consulting on measures designed 
to facilitate the earliest possible removal of 
the temporary import restrictions to which 
I shall refer in a moment and to achieve the 
maximum degree of economic cooperation be- 
tween the two countries. 


DIVERSION OF EXPORTS 


One obvious way in which we could in- 
crease our dollar receipts would be to divert 
to United States dollar markets exports which 
Wwe are now selling elsewhere on credit. To 
some extent this is feasible and necessary 
since many of our Overseas customers are in 
a position where they are restricting their 
purchases from us. We do not wish, how- 
ever, to go too far in such a diversion of 
exports both because of the urgent needs of 
the United Kingdom and other overseas 
countries for some of our products and also 
because of our interest in maintaining essen- 
tial markets. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES FOR TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT 
The more positive approach is to expand 
our production for export to the United 
States and to develop our natural resources 
and manufacturing industry in a manner 
that will permanently reduce the undue 
lack of balance in our trade with that coun- 
try. The reduction in United States tariffs 
under the Geneva agreements should much 
increase the opportunities of certain Cana- 
dian industries in the United States market. 
The Government hopes and expects that such 
industries will adapt their production to take 
the fullest advantage of their opportunities 
and in many cases expand their capacity. 
Some of our natural resources can and 
should be developed and further processed 
in a manner that will help to ease our dollar 
problem. 


BETTER BALANCE IN BRANCH-PLANTS OPERATIONS 
NEEDED 


Another very important aspect of the effort 
to achieve a better-balanced position con- 
cerns the operations of branch plants in this 
country. We have always wished to encour- 
age development of United States branch 
plants, but in the face of our exchange prob- 
lem today we suffer from the disadvantage 
that these plants are heavy importers of 
parts and materials which must be paid for 
in United States dollars while they are ex- 
porting to countries which find it difficult or 
impracticable to pay in dollars. It is, there- 
fore, essential that such manufacturing in- 
dustries should concentrate on the develop- 
ment of United States dollar sources of in- 
come with which to offset their United States 
dollar outlays. It should be possible, for ex- 
ample, for the Canadian automobile indus- 
try, which produced large amounts of the 
cheapest and most efficient Army transport 
during the war, to produce automobile parts 
or models for sale in United States dollars 
to balance the large purchases of components 
and materials which they make in the United 
States. 


PROGRAM OF ENCOURAGING EFFICIENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Government will make every feasible 
effort to encourage and to cooperate in the 
development of these plans. I should make 
it clear, however, that what the Government 
has in mind in this whole program is not 
the stimulation of uneconomic production 
but rather the encouragement of more rapid 
development of our resources and industry 
in an efficient manner. 
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We propose to take further steps to bring 


STIMULATION OF GOLD PRODUCTION 


Development along these lines must bp 
pursued vigorously. It will take tin 
work out its concrete application and 
need is pressing. Meanwhile, there i 
Canadian industry in particular which s 
be able to effect a rapid and substant 
crease in its production if some assist 
is provided now. I refer to the gold mi 
industry which has at the present ti 
large unutilized capacity and which i 
duces a commodity for which there is a: 
lirited dollar market. Increases in the « 
of gold production which have occurred 
ing the past few years have made muc! 
our potential production unprofitable. This 
has reduced the output of certain exi 
mines and has slowed down prospecti! 
new properties. 

The Government has come to the conc!y- 
sion that, as part of its general program for 
dealing with the present exchange emer- 
gency, it should take additional ste) 
assist in removing the deterrent effec 

mn 


production of rapidly rising costs cx d 
with a fixed market price for the product. In 
considering the form of action, we must have 
regard not only for administrative consid- 
erations but also for our obligations u 
the International Monetary Fund Agreem 
The precise details will therefore not be m 
cnown until they are laid before Parliam« 
but in order to avert speculation in the 
interval, I will state now that it is the i 
tention of the Government to defray for a 
3-year period, to be defined in the legislati 
the costs of additional gold production or 
and above the amounts produced in the year 
erded June 30, 1947, to the extent of $7 for 
each fine ounce of additional production 
The constructive program I have outlined 
obviously cannot be put into effect over- 
night. It can be started at once but it y 
take some time before it can be fully effec- 
tive in stopping the drain of United § 
dollars to which we have been subject. 


TEMPORARY RESTRICTIVE PROGRAM 


This means that we must develop a tem- 
porary restrictive program to meet the im- 
mediate emergency. This short-run emer- 
gency program consisting of measures de- 
signed to restrict our use of United Stat 
dollars includes sweeping restrictions on im- 
ports and on pleasure travel and the impo- 
sition of special excise taxes for the purp 
of restricting the purchase of many of the 
durable kinds of consumer goods which are 
either imported or contain a significant im- 
port content. 

First as to the import restrictions. These 
will involve the complete prohibition of th: 
imports of some consumer goods and the im- 
position of quotas on others. 


CONTROL OF CAPITAL GOODS IMPORTS 


With respect to what are generally known 
as capital goods neither a complete prohibi- 
tion nor a quota system is applicable. It is 
proposed therefore to place specific classes 
of capital goods in a category under which 
imports may be controlled and restricted. 
The Minister of Reconstruction and Supply 
who will be charged with administering this 
phase of the program, will be in a position to 
review with industry proposed expenditures 
involving imported machinery, equipment, 
and materials with a view to seeing to what 
extent such drains on our dollar resources 
may be eliminated, reduced or postponed. 


IMPORT PROHIBITIONS 


Turning now to the restrictions on im- 
ports of consumer goods, the list of outrigh 
prohibitions is a long one which covers prin- 
cipally goods which are already produced in 
Canada to a substantial degree or are in some 
cases of a semi-luxury or non-essential type, 
and it includes such items as jewelry, candy, 
novelties, typewriters, radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, and furniture. We are 
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d we 1! I re t lac iis 
ete prehil on with re ctive quota 
CLASSES OF IME TS 
e I 3 wo i 
iesu ave gr n 
I on ) ir 
to } out hard cur- 
these Lasse ( we a ap- 
ta restrictions. Obviously, I « 
e complete details in tl talk, | 


» fruit and vegetable field, for ex 











apefruit, lem fruit juices, po- 

; apples, and onions are being placed 

1 quot Import f almost all out-of- 

n fresh fruits and vegetables : well 
10st all kinds of canned g $ be- 

} hibited but no restrictions a p- 

» bananas, raisins, fi ind prunes 

I xtiles no restrictions are placed on 
m ials and yarns but almost all 

r textiles, whether in the form of fabrics, 
nade-up wearing apparel, or other finished 
are to be under another quota. There 

re two more quotas, one including all 


thers, all kinds of footwear, gloves, leather 
ments, and luggage. and the other a gr p 
undry items including c! and 

hes, cutlery, games, toys, sporting goo 

d smokers’ supplies. 

Each of these four quotas will be divided 
» two parts—one part applying to im- 
from countries which we must pay in 

rs and which we do not Know to be short 

dollars, the other part applying to imports 
from all other countries, being either coun- 
trics which we do not need to pay in dollars 
which are short of dollars themselves and 
hose trade we should encourage if we can. 

r each group of coun- 

on the basis of twice the prewar v 

imports except for t 


four times prewar 


























he textile quota which 
Individual importers 


e in the group quota in acccrdance with 
ir share of the imports concerned during 


e 12 months ending June 1947. The cur- 
rate of imports from the ground of coun- 
tries short of dollars is far short of the quota 
nd it will not be necessary to restrict these 
nports from such ies so long as their 
trade remains below the quota level. Im- 


ports from the f 











that we can 
restricted 
pick those whi 

7 States dol 





of these countries v 
and foreign exchan 
RESTRICTIONS EFFECTIVE NOW 


At the coming s¢ 


on of Parliament a 
special bill i 


be introduced concernin 
these emergency restricti 
avoid widespread anticipation and evasion of 
these restrictions in the next few 
which would cost us many millions of dollars 
that we cannot afford, we will ask Parliament 
to make this new law apply as from midnight 
tonight, and we will put these restrictions 





weeks, 
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in the case 
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this step reluctantly since it limits the 
friendly conta between our peopl d our 
neighbors to tl we sir vy ¢ i 
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I am proposing that the 
a pr 

port duty on tea from ti ial 
removed, that the duty on coffee be re- 
duced, and that electricity and gas used in 
dwellings be excmpt from the 8-percent 
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} 
ing upon the Governme! the Congress and 
the people of the United Sta at this hichly 
critical time in the world’s affairs. We in 
Canada, situated so similarly, are perhaps in 
a@ better position t appreciate 





than most to 
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their problems, and I think it is fitting that 


and acknowledge what the 
doing and planning to do 


we should note 


United States is 


in the task of ‘vorld reconstruction. 
RESTRICTIONS UNAVOIDABLE BUT TEMPORARY 
I 1 well aware that the restrictive as- 
pects of this program will come as some- 
t a shock to many Canadians It is 
ple that such action has to be taken, 
but to adopt a lesser program would be to 
ri failure and to invite conditions which 
would necessitate far more drastic restric- 
I The program has to be sufficient to 
meet the problem. We cannot temporize with 
our national welfare The emphasis is on 
the longer range constructive measures which 
will st lily work to produce conditions un- 
der which the restrictive aspects of the pro- 
ram will become unnecessary. We intend 
{ ‘t+ rid of these restrictions just as soon 
circumstances will permit, 
INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC CAN HELP MAKE PROGRAM 


WORK 


speed with which these constructive 


I ures will produce the necessary results 
d nds to a very important degree on ac- 
tive and vigorous cooperation by business 
nd the public generally. We believe in a 
free economy in this country and we do not 
want to get entangled in a massive system of 
restrictive controls That means it is up to 


all of us to make the constructive and basic 


part of this program work. The responsi- 
bilities of business and industry to expand 
their United States dollar-producing activi- 


ties are clear, and g eater opportunities are 
being provided. Industry has also the re- 
sponsibility of working and cooperating in 
efforts to reduce and offset the drain of 
United States dollars which is involved in 
many of our manufacturing operations. In 


ddition the business community can help 


greatly by deferring less essential plans for 
physical expansion. The import controls 
over capital goods will necessitate recon- 


sideration of a good many such plans but 


these controls will be less restrictive and the 
pressure on building costs will be eased if 
businessmen carefully reexamine their plans 
and cefer for the time being those which are 
not urgently necessary rhe responsibilities 
of the general public, if less specific, are also 
c Let us constantly remind ourselves 
that one of the main reasons for the great 
expansion in imports from the United States 
is the high level of consumer purchases in 


this country. To the extent that we can de- 
fer for the time being our larger expendi- 
tures and economize in our day-to-day 
spending, the dollar problem will be lessened 
and the upward pressure on prices reduced. 

PROSPERITY RELATED TO WORLD CONDITIONS 

The truth is that we in Canada have been 
living somewhat beyond our means during 
the last year or more—not beyond what we 
could afford if the rest of the world was re- 
stored to economic health, but beyond what 
we can afford in the world as it is today. 
We cannot expect to be completely prosper- 
ous when much of the rest of the world in 
which we live and on which we depend for a 
large part of our trade is just beginning to 
recover from the terrible destruction and dis- 
k ion of the war 

So we have to make adjustments to bring 
our national living standard within the lim- 
its of what we can afford in the difficult con- 
ditions that surround us. For most of us, 
this moderate measure of austerity will mean 
inconvenience and for some it will create dif- 
ficulty. But a problem of this magnitude, 
cannot be solved painlessly. 


CANADA’S BASIC POSITION SOUND 


At the same time, let us keep our difficul- 
ties in their right perspective. In compari- 
son with most of the rest of the world we 
are a very fortunate people. Our trouble 
arises from the misfortunes of other coun- 
tries, not from any basic weakness in our own 
economy, Our basic position is sound. Our 
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level of employment is at the maximum. We 
have a great and expanding capacity to pro- 
duce. We are producing at a high level and 
at relatively low cost. This country of ours 
has had a notable record of achievement dur- 
ing and after the war—a record which has 
given us self-confidence and raised Canada’s 
stature in the eyes of the world. Let us 
keep up that record in surmounting the 
present emergency, conscious of our respon- 
sibilities and confident of our great future. 


Postwar Canadian commitments for financial 
assistance abroad 
Millions of 


Canadian dollars 
1. Intergovernmental credits: 





I satis cctiigs ni vtewininisaiientisiuniieids 100.0 

RN isc alec cece eaten bs 60.0 

TIN, hte cite irenitgiinnins 19.0 

sits saline aeiimininiian eg late 242.5 

PPE iii ccna neamun 125.0 

Netherlands Indies_........... 15.0 

SOD idk bein nem eeie 80.0 

United Kingdom-..........-.. 1, 250.0 

Ss Pe eins ceca ssi titiali 3.0 
Miscellaneous guaranteed cred- 

Placid sink sidwadkdainaeaameene 12.8 

a ee 1, 857.3 

Dy ND CON icccnccccccccencce 195.6 

SS ee 154.0 

4. Post-UNRRA relief.............- 20.0 
5. International Refugee Organiza- 

a: | ee 5.3 

ME cidiitidbiceenoinmrtctatiansatatiaess 22, 132.2 


1Of this total about $7,600,000 have been 
recovered. Part of this expenditure was in- 
curred before the end of hostilities in 
Europe 

*This figure represents 
$170 per head of population. 


approximately 





The Food Crisis in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article by Dr. Clinton N. 
Howard on the current food crisis in 
Europe. This article will appear in the 
December 1947 issue of Progress maga- 
zine. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ON THE BRINK OF CHAOS 


The first day of the special session of Con- 
gress, called by the President, has just closed. 
It was brief but momentous, impressive, and 
historic. Few times, if ever, in the history 
of this Nation was the entire world listening 
with bated breath on the Voice from Wash- 
ington. This feeling of concern, if no* ap- 
prehension, was shared by 140,000,000 Amer- 
icans at home. 


ISAIAH DESCRIBES IT 


It was recognized that we have a world 
affiicted with a malignant disease. As the 
Prophet Isaiah said concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem, “A sinful world laden with in- 
iquity, a seed of evil doers, children that are 
corruptors; they have forsaken the Lord, 
they have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
to anger: the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint, from the sole of the foot 





even unto the head there is no soundness }; 
it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrefying 
sores that have not been closed, neither 
bound up, neither mollified with ointment: 


A WORLD-WIDE PLASTER 


The world today is a terrific par 
America seems to be its last hope; the 
nation which, as Abraham Lincoln said 
@ previous national crisis, has a plaster 
big as the sore. Would the President ris¢ 
the occasion? Would the patriotic part 
agree to bury politics and unite to sav: 
starving world, with hands stretched ac: 
the sea crying, “Come over into Europe a 
help us.” 

IN THE BEGINNING GOD 


The Congress got off to a good start. | 
the Senate, 83 Senators answered to thi 
names, others were absent on official bu 
ness; Senator WAGNER by illness, Bilbo 
death. His successor, JOHN C. STENNIS 
escorted to the dais and sworn in, and the 
Senate proceeded to the momentous busin 
for which it was called into special session 

This is the story on the Senate side with 
One most important omission. “Blessed 
that nation whose God is the Lord, and the 
people whom He hath chosen for His own 
inheritance.” The first order of business v 
the prayer by the Chaplain, Dr. Peter Mar- 
shall, pastor of the New York Avenue (Lin- 
coln’s) Presbyterian Church. The Senat 
and the crowded galleries stood in reverent 
silence while the Chaplain prayed: 

“O Gcd our Father, we pray for Thy wisdom 
and Thy guidance for the Members of 
body as they meet in this troubled hour to 
consider what this Nation should do about 
hunger that knows no politics and want that 
will not wait. 

“We cannot escape history; that we have 
found out. May we also discover that we 
cannot evade responsibility. By Thy Holy 
Spirit awaken the conscience of America, that 
our people may be willing to put humanity 
first. 

“Give to our leaders the highest motives, 
and the courage to propose that which will 
be worthy of Thy blessing, lest we do the 
right things for the wrong reasons. 

“Help our Senators to see what Thy plan 
is, in the name of Jesus Christ, who, being 
rich, for our sakes became poor, that we 
through His poverty might become rich. 
Amen.” 

The editor sat in the guest gallery and 
thanked his God that this is officially, as the 
Supreme Court has said in a unanimous de- 
cision, “A Christian Nation.” This petition 
was offered “in the name of Jesus Christ.” 

When the proclamation by the President 
which called the extraordinary session was 
read, the closing paragraph said, “Done in 
the city of Washington this 23d day of Oc- 
tober (date of call), in the year of our Lord 
1947,” following the same language found in 
the closing paragraph of the Constitution 
and every proclamation since the days of 
Washington, including every Thanksgiving 
Day, and special calls to prayer. 

“For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He is 
the Governor among the nations.” 


THE CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Over in the House end of the Capitol and at 
the same hour, the same order was followed 
The first order of business, after the reading 
of the President’s proclamation, was the in- 
vocation by the venerable chaplain, Dr. 
James Shera Montgomery, for 27 years chap- 
lain of the House, whom the editor knew 
when we met on the chautauqua platform 40 
years ago, when his flowing mane and mine 
was as black as a raven. He prayed to a 
standing House, which joined heartily in the 
closing divine paragraph: 


CHRIST IN CONGRESS 

“God be merciful unto us and bless us, 
and cause His face to shine upon us; that 
Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy 
saving health among all nations, 


Let the 








ple praise Thee, O God; let all the people 

pr ise Thee. O let the nations be glad and 
1¢ for joy; for Thou shalt judge the people 
rhtecusly, and govern the nations upon 
h. Let the people praise Thee, O God; 

all the people praise Thee. Then shall the 
earth yield her increase; and God, even our 
n God, shall bless us. God shall bless us, 

i all the ends of the earth shall fear Him. 
“Let us pray together our Lord's Prayer: 





Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
» done, on earth as it is in heaven. Give 


us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
rt passes, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not into temp- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 

r ever and ever. Amen.’’ 

At 1 o'clock and 20 minutes the Door- 
keeper of the House announced the arrival 
of the Members of the Senate, who took their 
places in the seats reserved in front of the 
Members of the House. At 1 o’clock and 
20 minutes the Doorkeeper anounced the 
arrival of the ambassadors and foreign min- 


isters. At 1 o'clock and 28 minutes the 
Doorkeeper announced the arrival of the 
President’s Cabinet, seated in front of the 


Senators. At 1 o’clock and 30 minutes the 
Doorkeeper announced the arrival of the 
President of the United States with his dis- 
tinguished escort, the Congress and overflow- 
ing galleries rising amid very generous ap- 
plause, until the gavel fell and the Speaker 
announced, “Members of Congress, I have the 
distinguished honor of presenting to you the 
President of the United States.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


You have all either heard it over the radio 
or read in the press. We thought he was in 
good form. We heard his speech of accept- 
ance before the united Congress in the same 
room following the sudden death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He has grown since that 
time, and is more sure of himself and effec- 
tive as a public speaker. His voice is ap- 
pealing rather than dictatorial. He makes a 
good impression, and most of what he recom- 
mended we recognize as a proper subject for 
editorial discussion in a reform publication. 
With modifications, we believe the President 
should ccmmand the united support of the 
country in this world crisis. Other things 
must wait. 


A RESPONSIVE CHORD 

With regard to his appeal for food, fuel, 
and money to meet the famine situation in 
Europe and the world he had a united house; 
while on domestic problems it was evident 
by the absence of applause that his house 
was divided. The President made it clear 
to all that our own stability, prosperity, and 
future existence depended on the rehabilita- 
tion of the world, of which the immediate 
necessity was food and fuel on the verge of 
winter, and that a starving world meant the 
collapse of civilization. Self preservation re- 
quired that we take up the white man’s 
burden for economic recovery, prosperity, 
and lasting peace. 


A SAD SITUATION 


We leave the discussion of his program to 
the master minds of both political parties in 
Congress and out, but we would not be true 
to our calling and the supreme object of our 
International Reform Federation if we did 
not express our disappointment that com- 
plete omission was made of any reference 
to the sinful waste of grains being diverted 
from the staff of life to the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, or the nearly $9,000,000,- 
000 annually spent by the American people 
“for that which is not bread and our labor 
for that which satisfieth not.” 


CONGRESS 


The President was most eloquent in diag- 
nosing the disease, but less convincing in 
prescribing a remedy. Not a word was spoken 
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about stopping the sinful waste of bread 
grains on the part of the distillers and 
brewers and the President contented himself 
by saying, “Grain, for example, is too badly 
needed to permit wasteful feeding to live- 





stock."” Would the President have us starve 
the cattle and poultry at home in order to 
increase our exports of grain to the hungry 
abroad without any control over those food 
ra taken from our cattle, whether it is 
to be used exclusively for bread in those 

nations or made by them into in- 





doing this 
Ww and might 


They are 
d grains mn 


liquors? 

with their own fo 

substitute ours 
LESS FEED, LESS FOOD, LESS FATS 

Also the President must Know that less 
feed for our c and poultry must mean 
less meat, less poultry, less milk, fewer eggs, 
less butter, less fa less fertilizer, and less 
leather at home. It ms to us that that 
is a false economy and offers no permanent 
remedy. 

Furthermore, the President ignores en- 
tirely that wastage of food grains in excess 
of 150,000,000 bushels consumed by the brew- 
ers and distillers, in addition to the tons on 
tons of sugar, rice fruits, and grapes 
which would feed the starving world until 
the next harvest Yet, he wisely warns, “If 
we fail to prepare and disaster results from 
our unpreparedness, we will have gambled 
with our national safety—and lost.” 





potatoes 


BEARDING THI 

The President was much more courageous 
in dealing with our enemies without than 
our enemie within Without mentioning 
the target at which he aimed his shaft, he 
said: ‘We have found that not all nations 
seem to share our aims or approve our meth- 
ods. * * * Yet we cannot afford, and we 
do not intend to let our current differences 
with some nations deter our efforts to co- 
Operate in friendly fashion and to assist 


BEAR 








other nations who, like us, cherish freedom 
and seek to promote the stability of the 
world 


THE ENEMIES WITHIN 

A rong and courageous a word of warn- 
ing spoken for the enemies within our gates 
would be like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver All in all. it was a great day for hu- 
manity for a conquering nation to apply the 
Goiden Rule to its defeated aggressor and 
to proclaim to the world the Gospel of St. 
Paul, “Therefore if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him: if he thirst, give him drink 
* * * Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” This means bread for 
the hungry and milk for the children. 

THE GOLDEN RULE 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you, love your ene- 


mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” 


This is the Christ plan for peace, in con- 
trast to compulsory peacetime military train- 
ing and atom bomb We cannot hope to 
avoid war by preparing to fight. Alcohol and 
the atom bomb are the twin devices of 
Satan to destroy the world. Both should be 
prohibited. 





Parliamentary Procedure 


REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
plementing the remarks made by several 
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of my colleagues from Louisiana, I would 
like to add that I do not believe that the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is the place for 
Louisiana politicians to air their Louisi- 
ana gubernatorial politics. I not 
attempt to attest to the virtue of either 
of the gentlemen involved nor try to prove 
either of them to be saints or sinners. 
But if there should be a resolution intro- 
duced to expunge from the REcorp re- 
marks purported to be made by another 
one of my colleagues from Louisiana, then 
I shall support such a resolution. The 
more I talk, the less you Members will 
remember about the incident There- 
fore, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 


shall 


Editorial Comment on European Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial entitled “Comment- 
ing,” from the Vermillion (S. Dak.) Plain 
Talk. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENTING 
(By G. S. D.) 

From out of the wilderness of silence into 
which I withdrew a few weeks back I steal 
again, typewriter in hand, to pound out some 
of my feeble comments on the current scene. 

It is amazing, of course, how a fellow with 
such a proven record of ineptitude in han- 
dling his own affairs can have such a fine 
grasp of problems national and international. 
But the Congress of the United States, as it 
is often designated in speeches, has been 
summoned willy-nilly to whip up a program 
of relief for Europe, and so I want to expound 
a few of my own views on the subject. Andl 
am aware that the clatter I hear is not the 
sound of congressional chairs being pushed 
over in the mad rush of the people’s 
sentatives for the nearest copy of the V¢ 
lion Plain Talk 

But judging from what I read the con- 
sensus is that the Congress is going to be 
asked to vote some money for Europe. The 
theory is that the people in the European 
countries are hungry and discouraged, and 
by helping them to regain their feet econom- 
ically we will prevent them from accepting 
Russian-dominated governments. 

To me this is the same typ thinking 
which has controlled our whole foreign policy 
to date. It is the blundering type of policy 
which must make the United States appear 
to the world as a well-meaning, visionary, 
ineffectual giant operating on a hopelessly 
idealistic level and being outwitted at every 
turn by the pygmies who ply their trade in 
the realistic, self-seeking strata well below 
our cloudy heights of idealism To me 
it is also the type of self-delusion into which 
the whole Nation retreated bef 
a refusal to face facts. From this retreat 
it took a Pearl Harbor to bring us blinking 
into the harsh light of realities 

Now, it seems to me that in Europe we are 
called upon to make a difficult decision, and 
we are shrinking from it. Instead of facing 
the alternatives we turn our eyes from them, 


repre- 
rmil- 





‘ 
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try to cr 





as we did before the 
ourselves out of our 


mpromise—an 


try to buy 


ing money to Europe 
nations against the on- 


m is puerile in its con- 






nD h e 


i I ular picture of Europe today is of 
ho turn 
money 
mmunism and accept 
rnments because any 
} ble to the shape in which 
; then, 
nding over money 
time these 


omically, 


r 7 , 
p2a¢ Mit 


] py, well- 
§ turn to Russia 
We are well satisfied and 
you mr We 


nd Stripes 


I don believe it is all that easy. I 
rty and hunger 
ons into the camp of 
it ; force and the of force. 
absence of American force and the 
of the Red army. Poverty and eco- 


* maladjustment make populations sus- 


C ve it is pove which 


apsonce 


( e, of course, to change. But such con- 
< j don’t turn people to communism as 
f lified by Russia, because they realize 

Ri an communism has nothing to 
( 1 would better their situation. 

Not ll of the nations which have ac- 
c ed Russian-dominated governments have 
eV been poverty-stricken. In fact some of 
them have been comparatively well fed on 
American food at the time they capitulated 
to Russian expansion. It hasn’t been the 
absence of food which has pushed nations 
into the embraces of the Red Bear. Russia 
has only taken advantage of the political 


vacuum created when the United States, to 
. retreated from the European Con- 
tinent at the close of the war just past. 

It is true, of course, that the confusion 
which has followed the war has made it 
easier for Russian-trained leaders of Ccom- 
munistic groups to take over power in Euro- 
pean countries. But this confusion isn’t the 
primary reason—nations have been joined to 
sia by communistic groups because the 


all effec 





f representing democracy in Europe 
haven't been bulwarked by active United 
States support. 


Which brings me to the two alternatives 
which this country has in regard to Europe. 
I believe we must either stay in Europe— 
ip force—or get out. I don't believe that the 
Congress should decide on whether or not 
to send money to Europe. It should de- 
cide whether keeping western Europe in 
the hands of democratic forces is worth the 
effort which must be expended and the 
possible precipitation of a crisis with Russia. 

The one alternative, as I see it, is to re- 
solve to keep western Europe democratic. 
And to do this means sending goods to 
Europe, and exacting something in return for 
very pound of food. It means that we 
should get in exchange military bases, air 
fields, and the privilege of training European 
armies to work in conjunction with Amer- 
ican troops which would be stationed there. 
It means that we demand a hand in the 
governments of the various countries who 
are receiving our aid in order to assure that 
democratic elements be placed in power. 


And what is more, it means American troops 
in Europe—many, Many more than are now 
stationed there. 
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The other alternative is to default Europe 
to Russia. If we decide that trying to keep 
Europe dominated by democratic groups 
isn’t worth the money, the men and the 
sacrifices which would be required, then we 
should get out. If we feel that bringing 
face to face the forces of the two great 
powers of the world carries with it the risk 
of the generation of a spark which might 


well set off another war, and that retention 
of a democratic Europe isn’t worth that 
chance, then we should get out of Europe. 

I don't believe we can compromise these 
two alternatives. I don’t believe we can op- 


pose the spread of Russian force and Russian 
influence with a check book. 
The two alternatives are fearful—neither 


is d ble. It would be much more pleas- 
could avoid them both. And that, 
I believe, is what the people in this country 


are attempting to do. They don’t want to 
face the facts and make the decision, and 
with a typical American reliance they are 
trying to buy their way out of it. Check- 
book diplomacy, you might call it, but I 
don’t believe it will work. 


I believe that sending only money or food 
to Europe is an indication of a hazy plan, 
dictated by a refusal to face facts. Ad- 
mittedly, it is the easiest program, but 1 don’t 
believe it will accomplish any good. 

In a world of force I believe we must meet 
power with power, we must oppose realism 
with realism. If we decide to try and pre- 
serve democracy in western Europe we must 
either be prepared to go all the way in com- 
bating Russian communism, or we shouldn't 
try at all. We shouldn't, however, weakly 
throw a bunch of money over the wall with a 
hope and a prayer, and then run. It will be 
only money thrown away. 

I imagine there are only two people in the 
whole country who worry about such colossal 
problems, and that is Truman and myself. 
Only he gets paid for it. 





Justice for Poland 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, at a 
broadcast sponsored by the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, Inc., western Massachu- 
setts branch, over Station WSPR, on 
Sunday, November 9, 1947, one of our 
former colleagues, Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, delivered a dynamic address on 
justice for Poland. 

As one who has frequently spoken out 
in behalf of stricken Poland and her 
people, I welcomed the opportunity to 
read the considered views of a former 
Congresswoman of outstanding ability, 
with a Keen insight and broad knowledge 
of international affairs. 

I am sure that all Members of Con- 
gress will be glad to have the opportu- 
nity to read this stirring appeal in be- 
half of the Polish people. 

In 1939 a free independent Poland was 
brutally attacked by Hitler. It was attacked 
because it wouldn't give in to Nazi demands— 
as far stronger countries had. I was in Po- 
land on the eve of that attack. I saw Polish 
people preparing to lead their little army into 
battle against German tanks, on Cavalry 
horses. Well, the Poles knew that to meet 
Hitler's iron hordes on. horseback meant 
slaughter, meant destruction, meant defeat, 














but they met them. God knows where they 
got the courage, it seemed such folly. And so 
it was—it was the folly of the cross, and 
when Stalin shook hands with Hitler on the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, Poland was crucified— 
crucified between two thieves. 

Then Poland lived under a reign of double 
terror. The like of it the world has never 
seen. Wherever red hands or brown hands 
could be laid on Polish patriots and leaders 
these leaders were put at forced labor, they 
were thrown into concentration camps, they 
were sent into Siberian exile, they were 


liquidated. There were 3,500,000 Polish Jews 
cremated 


Well, then the Nazi and the Soviet thie, 
fell out, and Hitler attacked Russia. Onl; 
then were the Polish men and leaders wi 
had not already been exterminated by th 


teas freed by Russia to form an anti-N 


army. Well, the Poles dont have to be f 

to fight In the very heart of Hitler-held 
Poland, Gen. Bor Komorowski formed an 
underground army. On a prearranged signal 
with Russia and ourselve General Bor 
launched an uprising in Warsaw. But the 


zed Army that stcod then at Warsaw's gat 
and had so smoothly promised to come to 





General Bor’s aid—well, that army never 
showed. No, it never showed at War- 
saw was reduced It was reduced block by 


block and house by house to a city of rubble 
and mud, of blood and corpses. All during 
those days, you remember, America looked on 
the suffering of Poland and wept, and Amer- 
ica promised We promised in the name cf 
the Atlantic Charter that at the war's end 
both Germany and Russia would leave Polish 





soil, promised that Poland would a n be 
free. All day long during the war the Ameri- 
can radio blared these promises by short 
wave to Poland. These promises had the 


sanction of our President, of the Secretary 
of State, of the American Congress. And 
isn’t it so, they had the sanction of th. whole 
American people. Were these crocodile tears 
that Americans wept, were we Americans 
being giants in our promises then pygmies 
in our performance afterward? 

Well, I think a free American people must 
judge. Yalta was the measure of our prom- 
ses. Yalta sanctioned the fifth partitioning 
of Poland, and Potsdam confirmed it. The 
week that the hush-hush news of Yalta 
leaked to the Allied armies, I happened to 
be visiting General Anders’ army. It was 
fighting under Gen. Mark Clark’s gallant 
United States Fifth on the Italian front. 
That, you remember, was the army recruited 
in Russian-held Poland and in Russia after 
Hitler nad two-timed Mr. Stalin. Well, Gen- 
eral Anders had marched his men thousands 
of miles through Russia and the Near East to 
join our American forces in the African cam- 
paign. His men had fought 6 long years. 
They had known neither leave nor rotation. 
Their homes lay ahead of them in enemy 
hands, and so, they used to say, did their 
replacements. In that week of Yalta I found 
it hard to look in the hurt, accusing eyes of 
General Anders’ soldiers. I shall never forget 
how ashamed I was that day to be an 
American 

Now for any army but a Polish army, that 
betrayal by its strongest ally, the one that 
had wept most and promised loudest—that 
would have been the signal to quit, to quit in 
hate and despair. But General Anders’ army 
did not quit. Why? Well, General Anders 
said to me, he said “We fought all the way 
out to keep our country free and we will 
fight all the way in to make it free. If we 
don’t fight, who in all the world is going to 
fight for us now?” 

Well, you know the rest. You know the 
slow, mealy-mouthed acceptance by our 
leaders of Soviet expansion in Poland. You 
know our double-talk betrayal of Poland's 
real democratic leaders, the hypocritical 


countenancing by our government of that 
disgraceful farce, the “free and unfettered” 
Now there are some 


elections in Poland. 








who call this conduct prudence and others 
call it power politics. Well, there are others 
who impeach it softly as appeasement, but in 
plain words it’s either stupidity or coward- 
ice, and neither of it is worthy of our Uncle 
Sam. 

I hope this doesn’t sound political or parti- 
san. Why should Americans tremble to be 
called partisans of freedom? Should we 
blush to be found partisans of our coun- 
try’s honor? Should we apologize to be 
branded partisans of America’s best inter- 
Oh, I wish there were no need to 
speak this way. It would be a fine thing if we 
could put Poland’s case today on the sole 
grounds of democratic bounty and Christian 
charity. But we have got to be honest 
men and honest women. Poland's misery 
does more than twist our American hearts. 
It taunts our American consciences and we 
are free men living in a free country and 
we are mixed up beyond any dispute in the 
mistakes our leaders have made in our name. 
Well, we haven't inflicted the wounds that 
Poland suffers, but we have let them widen. 
And if we have broken no heads in Poland, 
we have helped to break Polish hearts. 

Let me tell you a Polish story in closing. 
I suppose you would call it a Polish joke. 
It is a joke, at any rate, that is very popular 
among the Polish peasants just now. It is 
particularly popular among the ones who 
were hurled into jail for refusing to vote as 
they were told in those “free and unfettered 
elections.” 

Now, God, it seems, wanted an angelic esti- 
mate of how things were going on on His 
earth. So He sends the Angel Gabriel to 
make a survey, and Gabriel returns with 
this report: 

“I visited America, and in America the 
people were talking of war. But they had 
cut down their armies, they had destroyed 
their air forces, and they had done away with 
all rationing. 

“So I visited Russia (said Gabriel to the 
Almighty) and in Russia their leaders were 
all talking of peace, but the Russians were 
building a big army, they were building a 
vast air force, and they were rigidly control- 
ling all foodstuffs. 

“So I came back by way of Poland, and 
Poland was dominated and even occupied by 
an alien power. The Polish people had no 
shelter, they had no clothing, they had no 
food, they had no army and they had no air 
force, and they had no atomic bomb. But 
the Poles were all talking of victory and 
freedom.” 

Then God shook His head and smiled at 
the Angel Gabriel. “Those Poles,” He said, 
“They always did count on me.” 

Well, it is said that God helps those who 
help themselves, but when a people is so 
sick and hungry and homeless—like the 
Polish people—that they can no longer help 
themselves, maybe God will help those who 
help them. So try to, please. 

Niech zyje wolna Polska. 


ests? 





Long-Range Program for European Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp two letters which I have just 
received, which comment on various 
phases of the proposed long-range pro- 
gram for aid to Europe. One letter is 
from J. E, McDonald, Texas commis- 
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sioner of agriculture at Austin; and the 
other is from George A. Raymer, secre- 
tary of the Orange County Taxpayers’ 
Association, 118 West Fifth Street, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATE oF TEXAs, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Austin, November 19, 1947. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: Perhaps you will be in- 


terested in reading following copy of tele- 
gram I sent President Truman yesterday, 
giving Texas farmers’ views on his request 
for power to establish controls: 
“Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
“President of the U? d States 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“In reference to your address to Congress 
asking authority to fix prices and wages, may 
I bring the following to your attention: 

“First, this means return of OPA, black 
markets, and tens of thousands of Govern- 
ment bureaucrats. This would mean return 
to conditions which upset our economy and 
helped bring about existing scarcity in many 
commodities and goods. It would eventually 
result in our country having to import food. 

“Second, despite existing shortages our 
country still has the most plentiful supply 
of food, cheapest prices, and best marketing 
system in the world. This is proven by the 
fact that foreign nations who have price and 
wage controls are now asking that we feed 
and aid them. 

“Third, the only preventive against infla- 
tion is adequate production and economy in 
government. Therefore, agricultural and in- 
dustrial production should be encouraged 
and not discouraged through price ceiling. 

“Fourth, our country has never been and 
cannot be prosperous with low prices. Fur- 
thermore, the national debt and taxes cannot 
be paid and the budget can never be bal- 
anced without a high price and wage level. 

“Fifth, the economic and the American way 
is equitable adjustment of wages of both 
labor and white collar workers to meet the 
cost of living and not through Government 
bureaucratic control. 

“Sixth, we Know a government does not 
and cannot produce as this must be done 
by the people. Therefore, we must not swap 
our liberty for government control and regi- 
mentation. It would be infinitely better for 
our people to suffer temporary inconvenience 
and privation than to lose our heritage of 
free and constitutional government. 

“Free enterprise upon which this Nation 
was founded is functioning. Our farms and 
factories are producing. Let’s don’t return 
to bureaucratic controls which may destroy 
confidence, bring unemployment, and throw 
our Nation into an economic tailspin.” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. MCDONALD, 
ioner of Agriculture. 





Tezas C 


ORANGE COUNTY TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Santa Ana, Calif., November 19, 1947. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Off Building, 
W naton, D.C 
My Dear SENATOR: Our daily paper con- 
tained an article on your address to the 
United States Senate in relation to the long- 
range financial aid to the European countries. 
I bespeak the sentiment of the association 
named above when saying that we mos. en- 
thusiastically and heartily endorse your ad- 
dress with reference to scattering promiscu- 
ously the taxpayers’ dollars throughout 
Europe. 
The time is at hand when both branches 
of our United States Congress will have to 
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be firm in doling out stupendous sums of 
money for the rehabilitation of Europe. 

Much to our dismay, we read in the papers 
of large shipments of supplies from the east 
coast to Russia. Only recently, there were 
several Russian freighters left the San Pedro 
Harbor with gasoline and oil for Russia. Ap- 
parently, the comm stic New Dealers who 
are in power in Washington are about to 
impoverish our country and then laugh at 
us if we protest their action. Would to God 
that many more real Americans in the United 
States Senate, like your good self, who would 
fight this Nation’s battles loyally as you have 
done and are now doing. 


n 











Yours for victory, 
Grorce A. RAYMER 
Secretart 





Warning on Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on the 25th 
of last August there appeared on the edi- 
torial page of the New York Herald 
Tribune a letter by Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, concerning the question of statehood 
for the Territory of Hawaii, a subject 
which is now before the Senate. Be- 
cause of the great importance of this 
question, and because of the significance 
of this matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WARNING ON HAWAII—DR BUTLER 

THOUGHTFUL STUDY OF STATEHOOD BILL 
To the New York Herald Tribu 

It would be a tragedy if the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress to admit the Territory of 
Hawaii to statehood were to become law 
without its thorough study by the American 
people a whole and without their complete 
understanding of all which it would involve. 
This bill has already passed the House of 
Representatives without any adequate dis- 


URGES 





cussion or without any general public con- 
sideration of its vital importance to our 
Nation. Fortunately, it has still to be con- 
sidered by the Senate, and it is not too late 


to bring it to the attention of the public 


opinion of our entire people 






Hawaii is a Territory in the Pa Ocean 
me 2,000 miles and more from our Pacific 
coast. In population, in langu and in 
economic life it is distinctly a foreign land. 
Its admission to statehood might easily be 
the first step in bringing to end the 





n 
United States of America as established by 
the founding fathers and as we have known 
it. The next generation might well find it- 
self faced by a United States of the Pacific 


















and other ocean islands, since the admission 
of Hawaii would certainly lead to pressure, 
which would be hard to resist, to admit also 
Al a, Puerto Ric nd other islands in the 
Atlantic and Caribbean as well as the distant 
Philippines. 
As I have previously pointed out ll of 
these islands have back own 
fri United 
I each and 
ll,ont me | f M f s, New 
York, Mlinois, California, T r Virginia 
would be a fatal p. In language, his- 
toric background, and in r 1 conditions 


they are not and could not be members of 
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the United States of America in any true 

The obvious course would, in my judgment, 
be r our Government to set up the Terri- 
tori f Hawail, of Alaska, and of Puerto 
R independent self-governing democ- 
I as has already been done in the case 
of the Philippine Islands, subject to two con- 
‘ Fi their formal relations with 
for ) power hould be subject to the ap- 
] of the President and Senate of the 
United State This would prevent their 
be used by any foreign power to our dis- 
idvantage Second, litigants in any one of 
th lependent nations should have the 
I t of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States his would insure a uniform 


m of public law and of civil law in this 


part of the world This right already exists 
he case of Puerto Rico and has been used 
y to great advantage and to the satis- 

i n of its people 
It is imperative, in my judgment, that the 
pr of the country and the leaders of public 
opinion should see to it that the qicstion of 


* Hawaii to statehood is thoroughly 
and examined by all our people be- 


fore final action on the pending legislation 
] t r 
NicHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, 


igust 22, 1947. 





Statement of Hon. Walter C. Ploeser, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Before Committee on Ways and Means 


of the House of Representatives, No- 
vember 24, 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


Mr. Chairman, my appearance before your 
committee today is as a result of your invi- 
tation and an obligation on the part of the 
Select Committee on Small Business to pre- 
sent whatever information it may have 
which may be helpful to the Ways and Means 
Committee’s consideration of the tax prob- 
lems growing out of certain exemptions al- 
lowed by the Internal Revenue Act and 
Treasury rulings to cooperative types of 
enterprise 

Our committee has been at work for sev- 
eral months, both in public hearings and in 
€ ve staff research. Our hearings have 
not been completed and, therefore, the re- 
sults of our work which I present here today 
must, of necessity be considered the knowl- 
edge which we have gained to date. It can- 
not be considered as a report of the House 
Small Business Committee because this com- 
mittee will not be ready to submit a report 
until it has exhausted the subject. Accord- 
ingly, the data which I offer are presented by 
me as an individual Member of the Congress, 
in the hope that it will be helpful in your 
consideration of the problem. 

This subject has many ramifications and 
cannot be settled by emotional arguments or 
& mere reliance upon economic theory. 

The Ways and Means Committee is faced 
with a very practical situation from the 
standpoint of revenue, while the House 
Small Business Committee is faced with the 
very practical study affecting competitive 
Our interest is not 


xhau 





forces in our economy. 
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identical, but the facts involved affect the 
work and studies of both committees, 
PROCEDURE 

For a number of months, a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Small Business 
has been making a study of the legislative 
and administrative privileges enjoyed by co- 
operatives for the purpose of endeavoring 
to determine whether such privileges im- 
pose unfair burdens upon proprietary busi- 
nesses. Tax-exemption privileges of coopera- 
tives have been particularly studied. Two 
avenues of inquiry were explored. Does tax 
exemption permit cooperative enterprise to 
grow more effectively than proprietary en- 
terprise? Does tax exemption permit co- 
operative enterprise to market products, dis- 
tribute products, manufacture products or 
perform services at prices which are more 






attractive to its customers than to the cus- 
tomers of competing proprietary corpora- 
tions? 


The committee prepared a list of about 
one hundred cooperatives. Included in this 
list were samples, large and small, of the 
various kinds of cooperatives: Agricultural 
marketing cooperatives, agricultural pur- 
chasing cooperatives engaged in distribution, 
manufacturing, or the furnishing of services, 
and urban consumer cooperatives. To each 
of these selected cooperatives, the committee 
sent the following letter and questionnaire: 

“Gentlemen: The House Committee on 
Small Business is making an investigation 
into Government competition with business 
and Government financial assistance to 
business. One line of inquiry which the 
Committee feels it must pursue is the gov- 
ernmental privileges enjoyed by cooperatives 
alleged to be imposing an unfair burden 
upon private business competing with co- 
operatives. Many complaints have been re- 
ceived by this committee from private busi- 
ness, making this charge, and in fairness to 
all, the committee feels that they should 
either be sustained or disproved. 

“The committee is fully cognizant of the 
fact that cooperative business is lawful and 
legitimate, is engaged in by many persons 
of the highest standing in their local com- 
munities and has been singled cut by the 
Congress from time to time for legislative 
recognition. The committee's inquiry is 
being made solely for the purpose of en- 
abling it to report to Congress whether the 
governmental privileges conferred on coop- 
eratives by Congress have put private busi- 
ness at an unfair disadvantage. I feel con- 
fident that you will see nothing unfair in 
Congress reappraising from time to time any 
benefits which it has conferred upon special 
types of business. 

‘I therefore ask you to assist the commit- 
tee’s efforts by promptly furnishing to it 
certain information specified in the en- 
closed questionnaire. The furnishing of 
such information requires mainly only the 
forwarding to the committee of annual audit 
reports already prepared and in your files, 
The committee requests that these annual 
audit statements described in detail in ques- 
tion 3 of the enclosed questionnaire be sent 
to the committee so they may be received in 
Washington as soon as possible but not later 
than 

“Attached to this letter is a Government 
frank which will relieve you of all costs of 
shipment of the material. 

“Sincerely. 


“COOPERATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 

“1. Give date of organization of your 
cooperative and the original financial set-up. 

“2. Does your cooperative have a tax-ex- 
empt status under section 101 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and if so, how long has 
it had such exemption? 

‘3. Please send to the committee a copy 
of your annual audit report for each year 
including 1935 to the end of your latest ac- 
counting year. These reports should con- 
tain a detailed balanee sheet at the end of 





each year; a detailed operating statement 
for each yeur, and all supporting schedules 
and exhibits as prepared by your account- 
ants in their annual audit. The comments 
and conclusions of the accountants together 
with their certificate are also generally in- 
cluded in these reports. 

“The material requested above will be kept 
securely by the committee and returned to 
your cooperative, if you so desire, as soon 
as the committee has finished with it. 
Please, therefore, indicate when you forward 
the material whether you wish part or all 
of it to be returned, or whether the com- 
mittee may keep such material for its files.” 

ACCOUNTING DIFFICULTIES 

In general, the cooperatives requested to 
answer the committee’s questionnaire gave 
excellent cooperation. Only a few either 
ignored the committce’s request or turned 
in data which was totally inadequate. A 
considerable amount of data, however, 
which was turned in to the committee by 
these cooperatives who showed a genuine 
desire to assist the committee presented cer- 
tain serious difficulties from an accounting 
standpoint. It was found that a number 
of cooperatives, in auditing their books, do 
not observe in many cases standard account- 
ing practices generally adhered to by pro- 
prietary businesses. In making this state- 
ment, I do not intend in any way to reficct 
upon the integrity of cooperative bookkeep- 
ing. I simply point this fact out because in 
the exploration of the voluminous data which 
the committee received and the effort we had 
to make to bring the accounting techniques 
employed into line with standard account- 
ing practices was necessarily very time-con- 
suming and not infrequently the results 
obtained were not usable. There was also a 
number of cases in which the data furnished 
by cooperatives, with no intention to ob- 
struct the committee’s efforts, was found to 
be insufficient to make a satisfactory ac- 
counting analysis of the economic factors 
responsible for their growth. Finally, the 
problem of attempting to estimate Federal 
taxes that would have been paid by certain 
cooperative corporations had they been pro- 
prietary corporations receiving the same net 
income involved a great deal of work and ex- 
tended conferences between the committee’s 
accounting staff and tax experts of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue who consented to 
furnish the committee with technical advice 
which had no bearing upon policies of the 
Bureau. 

Where possible, the committee sought to 
obtain the following information from the 
audit reports of cooperatives: 

1. Net worth of the coopevative at a given 
date. (Generally 1936.) 

2. Net worth at latest 
(Generally December 1946.) 

3. Increase of net worth during the period 
studied. 

4. How much of the increase in net worth 
could be attributed to the reinvestment of 
tax-free earnings? 

5. Net income of the cooperative for each 
year for the base period 1936 through 1946. 

6. Amount of taxes collected each year from 
the cooperative through the Federal tax on 
corporate income. 

7. The taxes that would have been paid by 

proprietary corporation having the same 
amount of net income each year as the co- 
operative corporation. 

8. Increase of net worth of the cooperative 
corporation minus total taxes that would 
have been paid by a proprietary corporation. 

9. Analysis of the increase in net worth as 
reflected in the balance sheet of the coopera- 
tive: 

A. Increase in working capital. 

B. Increase in fixed assets. 

C. Increase in other assets. 

D. Increase or decrease in long-term debt. 

10. The ratio of total patronage refunds 
paid in cash to total net income for perioa 
1936 through 1946. 


accounting date. 
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r the audit report man opera- ANALYSIS of net income. it is estimated unted f 
ves were examined, it was found possibie, Now f our ¢ t important question 849 171.532 of the total increase in net worth 
. Maa ‘ abd “vi aa u“ ‘ 
vithin the time permitted and the account- How much of the total increase in the net Growth “from other sources.” it is estimate: 


difficulties encountered, t utilize the 


worth of the eight cooperative corporation: amounted to $12,410,493 Such other 
“ase histories of only eigh 


during the base period amounting t sources” may be disregarded. They do not 














perative corporations From 1udit re- 582,025 was due to the reinvestment of olve in any way the problem of the effect 
ports of these corporations, however, it was income? of tax exemptions on the growth of these 
yossible to perceive clearly the effect of tax On a conservative accounting basis. it is eight cooperative corporations. It is only th« 
xemption upon their growt! estimated that $49,171,532 of the total in- increase in net worth of $49,171,532, resulti: 
At the beginning of the base period (aver- crease in net worth of $61,582,025 was due t from the reinvestment of net income th 
ging 10.8 years f¢ each corporation) the the reinvestment of net income The differ- relat ur problen f estimating the ad 
ht cooperatives had a consolidated ne ence between $49.171.532 and $61,582,025 is nt € tax exempt im the I 
rth of $11,122,319 At the end of the base $12,410,493 and represents the total increas« the « it « perative cor] 
period the eight cooperatives had a consoli- in net worth not att butable to the reinvest- With tax exemption, the eight cooper 
ted net worth of $72,704,344 The total ment of net i corporations were able to increase the 
crease in net worth of the eight coopera- Since I am to use many figures in wth through a reinvestme: the 
tives was therefore $61,582,025 this presentation, I think it advisable at cer- neome by $47,171,532 
For the base period these eight coopera- tain intervals to recapitulate them in table If these « erative corp 
tives had an estimated total net incom f form Ss 2 invite your attention t equal share of Federal taxes, and i 
4.589.587 table I had distributed their total net income aft 
: uch taxes on the same percentage basis 
: hey did with tax exempt hey 
have increased their net w 
aan ial Ca — , investment i the 
ymber Cool ‘ worth a I i i ‘curtis $24,537,116 
Corporati bey inning of el ' we tO remve to ott Thus, through the reinvestment ne 
I i ! ; ! come on a tax-exemption basis, the ei 
operative Corporations were abl 
( ise their net w th by approximate 
_— ° - i “ eamiaaiiaes hundred percent more than they would 
] reased it had their net income borne 
Now let me attempt to show the advantage paid total taxes to the Federal Government mparable share of Federal taxes 


tax exemption in the growth of these eight in the base period amounting to $47,306,672 rhe result is represented by table IV 
operatives. Substracting such estimated Federal tax of 


All of the eight cooperatives were cor- $47,306,672 from the total net income of the & IN 
porations. Substantially all of them were eight cooperative corporations during the 


wholly tax exempt under section 101 of base period ‘ $47.282.915 This 


a 1caves latter 2 ‘ } 
e Federal Internal Revenue Code Conse- 


: d ligure represents what would have been the . : ‘ oth . 
rently 1eir total net income during the i al ‘ : . : x ne et 
q nily, t r tow a : : F ; total n income of the eight ¢ perative T tine t t exein 


base period of $94,589,587 was tax exempt 
On a conservative basis, it is estimated 


corporations had they paid on a basis equal erceut ur 
+ ‘ ron? bee « rat . This is th : . . 
that had the annual net income of these 8 a ee poration Thi , “ et income vests 





ght cooperative corporations been subject sum that would have been available to thesé mn B ta 
o the Federal tax on corporate income and elght « erative corporations after Federal ’ 
not exempt from it, i. ¢ had they. been taxe 
proprietary corporations, they would have I now invite your attention to table II ‘ HY 4 s x 
| 
: There is still another way of estims 
: ' the advantage of tax exemption in the 
Nom) Sheth 4 a2 ' : ‘ growthA of our eight cooperative corporatik 
I Many cooperative corp tions in the pi 
caecace or 80 Dave embDarked upon vigor 
‘ P P 47 we = expansion programs financed chiefly out 
the reinvestment « their net L1come ] 
carrying out e expansion program 
Had the eight cooperative corporatior ted to the payment of either cash patronag: high per é ( me 


paid an equal share of Federal taxes, how refunds or cash dividends on stock since none } L } ent of 
much of their total net income, after such of it is considered to have been reinvested rpor n 
taxes, would have been reinvested? Applying the same percentage to the total 1 the bus re tir 











With tax exemption, their total net in- net income of these eight cooperatives dur- mount of cash-patronage refunds be 
come of $94,589,587 was distributed as ing the base period and after the Federal out Let assume in the « e of r ¢ 
follows tax on corporate income. we can estimate cooperatives that during the base | 
Approzimats Ry $49,171 532, (or app xi- that appr stmataty $24,587,116 (52 percent) had reinvested 95 percent of their total ne 
mately 52 percent of their total net income would hive tisen reluweated eg Reg income on a tax-exempt ba If they ! 
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: The difference between this $49,171,532 and mately $22,695,799 would have been paid out et w rth through a reinvest 
the total net income of $94,589,587 or $45 in cash payments income b npprox itely $89 2 
418,055 (representing approximately 48 per- Let me recapitulate these figures in table would have made 4 
cent of the total net income) can be cred- III : ely $4.729 
I Il Now 1 1 e ¢ 
é I m pe 
erative c norat ¢ € 
i tots I distribute tota and assume further t uch } et 
X eaemn] I Incol alter Fee i 
I 
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ou stock or | ay mel ish patronage refunds or i If 95 percent th f OP 
‘In some years and in some cases these Now I believe we are in a position to esti- eg ceeedath : 
cooperative corporations had _ subsidiaries mate the advantages of tax exemptions in poe res 


which did pay a small amount in Federal the growth of our eight cooperative corpora- worth by approximately $44 , 

taxes. But the total Federal taxes paid in tion aes 

uch instances is estimated to be less than During the base period, these eight co- The differs e betwee ; 71.532 
‘ ‘ ‘ , 
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e corporations been subject to the 
I x corporate income, they would 
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48 percent of $47,282,915 
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Now our estimates of the advantage of 
tax exemption to the eight cooperative cor- 
porations from both the standpoint of 
gre ind their capacity to make cash pay- 
ments take in the whole of the base period 
which generally began with the year 1936 


and went through the year 1946. For the 


first 5 years of this base period, the Federal 


tax on corporate income was relatively low. 
For the 5-year period from 1941 through 
1945, it was extremely high because of the 


imposition of the excess-profits tax. If this 
latter part of the base period (1941-45) is 
taken, the capacity of tax exemption to give 
couperative corporations a differential on 
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growth over proprietary corporations is con- 
siderably increased 

During the 5-year period 1941 through 
1945, the eight cooperative corporations had 
net income of $64,593,057. 


a al Assuming 
that during this 5-year period the net in- 
come was divided 52 percent to reinvest- 


ment and 48 percent to cash payments, the 
net worth of these eight cooperatives was in- 
by approximately $33,588,390 while 
approximately $31,004,667 was paid out in 
cash payments. 

However, had the net income of these co- 
operative corporations been subject to the 
Federal tax on corporate income, they would 
have had a total net income of only $26,267,- 
762 since, on a conservative accounting ba- 
sis, we estimate that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have taken away $38,325,295 of 
their total net income of $64,593,057. 

If 52 percent of this net income of $26,267,- 
762 after Federal taxes had been reinvested 
in the business, the net worth of these eight 
corporations would have been increased by 
only $13,659,236 

If 48 percent of this net income had been 
distributed in cash payments, there would 
have been distributed a sum of only $12,- 
608,526 

Hence, from the standpoint of growth, tax 
exemption made it possible for the eight co- 
operative corporations to increase their 
growth by approximately 146 percent more 
on a tax-exempt basis than they would have 
increased it on a taxable basis 

Table VII summarizes the advantage of 
tax exemption in the growth of our eight 
cooperative corporations during the period 


creased 


a 





TABLE VII 


e 1941-45 l4 


From the standpoint of capacity to pay 
cash dividends, tax exemption during the 
period of the excess-profits tax was also of 
great advantage to the eight cooperative cor- 
porations. If 48 percent of the net income 
of these cooperatives on a tax exempt basis 
during the period of the excess-profits tax 
was paid out in cash payments, we arrive at 
the sum of $31,004,667. 

If, however, the net income of these co- 
operative corporations had been subject to 
the Federal tax on corporate income to the 
same degree as proprietary corporations, and 
if 48 percent of their net income after Fed- 
ral taxes had been paid out in cash pay- 
ments, we arrive at a sum of only $12,608,526 

Thus, tax exemption during the period of 
the excess-profits tax enabled these eight co- 
operative corporations to pay out approxi- 
mately 146 percent more in cash payments 
than they could have done had they been 
on a comparable tax basis with proprietary 
corporations, 

Table VIII shows the percent advantage of 
tax exemption to the eight cooperative cor- 
porations during the period of the excess- 


of the excess-profits tax, i. e, from 1941 profits tax from the standpoint of their capac- 
through 1945. ity to pay cash dividends: 
TABLE VIII 


48 percent of the 
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Today the excess-profits tax has been re- 
pealed. It was repealed in 1945 and does not 
apply to the year 1946. The Federal tax on 
corporate income is therefore at the moment 
lower than it was during the war, but it is 
still sufficiently high and is likely to be for 
many years to come to make tax exemption 
be a considerable advantage to cooperative 
enterprise from the standpoints of growth 
and capacity to make cash payments. 

Let us take the year 1946, which was the 
first year after the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax on corporate income. In that 
year, the eight corporations used in our study 
had an estimated total net income of $15,- 
444,000. On a conservative basis, it is esti- 
mated that had this total net income been 
subject to the Federal tax on corporate in- 
come, the eight cooperative corporations 
would have paid in Federal taxes $6,158,542. 
With tax exemption, these cooperative cor- 
porations could have used $8,030,880 of their 
total income for growth (52 percent of their 
total net income for reinvestment) and had 
left $7,413,120 available (48 percent of their 
total net income) for distribution in cash 
payments. 

However, had these eight cooperative cor- 
porations been proprietary corporations, their 
capacity for growth as well as their capacity 
to make cash payments would have been sub- 
stantially reduced. 


* Estimates of committee’s accountant, 


As proprietary corporations, they would 
have had a net income in 1946 of only $9,- 
285,458 because the Federal tax on corporate 
income would have taken away $6,158,642 in 
Federal taxes. Utilizing 52 percent of their 
total net income after Federal taxes in 1946 
for reinvestment, we arrive at a figure of 
$4,828 438. 

Contrasting this latter figure with $8,030,- 
880 (representing 52 percent of the total net 
income of the eight cooperative corporations 
operating on a tax-exempt basis in 1946) one 
can see that these cooperative corporations, 
through tax exemption, could have increased 
their net worth by 66 percent more than 
they could without it. 

From the standpoint of declaring cash divi- 
dends, they would have been in a substan- 
tially better position as cooperative corpora- 
tions than as proprietary corporations. As 
cooperative corporations enjoying tax ex- 
emption, these corporations in 1946 could 
have made cash payments of approximately 
$7,413,120 (48 percent of their net income). 

In other words, as tax-exempt cooperative 
corporations, these eight corporations could 
have paid out 66 percent more in cash pay- 
ments as they could have operating as pro- 
prietary corporations ($7,413,120 as against 
$4,457,020). 

Tables IX and X show the percent ad- 
vantage of tax exemption to the eight co- 
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prietary corporations in the marketing 
distribution, manufacture of products or the 
performance of services to give their custom- 
ers better prices than they would otherwise 


be able to do. Tax exemption also appears 


to give cooperative corporations a definite 
market advantage in the buying of business 
properties. Let me now comment briefly 
on each of these advantages 
PRICE ADVANTAGE 
Where cooperative corporations can pay 


more cash payments to their patron owners 
through tax exemption than they would 
otherwise be able to do, their capacity to 
give their customers more attractive prices 
and hence to obtain a competitive advantage 


over competing proprietary corporations is 
automatically increased. 
In a marketing cooperative for instance, 


the more cash dividends it can pay its pro- 
ducers, the greater the profit of those farmers 
from the sale of their products and the great- 
er the capacity of the marketing cooperative 
to attract farmer customers away from com- 
peting proprietary corporations. 

Consider an example of a prosperous mar- 
keting cooperative engaged in the marketing 
of poultry and eggs studied by the commit- 
tee. 

This cooperative from 1935 through 1946 
had an estimated net income of $15,753,325 
During this period, it had a total increase 
in net worth of $5,637,985. We estimate that 





approximately $4,953,000 of this total in- 
crease in net worth was due to reinvestment 
of net income. 
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ments) The percent advantage of tax ex- 
emption of this cooperative corporation can 
be measured on two base First, if it had ap- 
pl ll of its net income to cash payments 
Oo! tax exempt basis, it would have been 
able to have paid out nearly 100 percent 


n 
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re ca 


h payments than if it had paid a 
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Second, if it had reinvested 31 percent of 
its net income on a tax exempt basis, it 
would have also been able to pay out nearly 


100 percent more in cash payments than if 
it had paid its share of Federal taxes. Tables 
XI and XII show the percent advantage of 
tax exemption to this cooperative marketir 
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ACQUIRING B NESS PROPERTIES 

From the standpoint of business growth, 

tax exemption al appears to yield a further 

dvantage Reinvested net income may be 

put into new plants or may be used to pur- 

e other businesses Such other busi- 

eSSE ilso be purchased through the 

be wit fn f But since the purchase 

er businesses is widely used as a method 


th in the corporate world, it is im- 


r t tress the advantage which tax 
exemption appears to give cooperative cor- 
I itions in bidding on business properties 

er proprietary corporations. Where a co- 


orporation bids on a business prop- 


erty operated by proprietary owners, it can 
through tax exemptions afford to bid sub- 
stantially higher than proprietary bidders. 
The reason for this is that if it gets the prop- 
erty, the income from such property can be- 
come tax exempt, which means that such 
property under cooperative ownership will 


ve more net income than under proprietary 
make use of an hypothetical illus- 
tration A cooperative corporation enjoying 
tax exemption and a proprietary corporation 
are trying to buy proprietary corporation X 


which over a period of years has had an aver- 
age net income of $1,000,000. This is its net 
income after Federal taxes which have 
amounted to approximately 38 percent a year, 
Under these assumptions the corporation’s 
net income before Federal taxes was approxi- 





mat 





ly $1,612,900. If the cooperative corpo- 
ration this property, Federal taxes 
on it will cease and its net income will be 
approximately $1,612,900. If the proprietary 
corporation bidder obtains this property, it 
will continue to yield only a net income of 
approximately $1,000,000. Hence, to the co- 
operative corporation bidder, the property 
from an income standpoint is worth $612,900 
more than it is to the proprietary corpora- 
tion bidder. Assuming that the market rate 
of return on investments in general is around 
5 percent, the corporation is worth approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 ° to the proprietary bidder. 
But to the cooperative bidder it would be 
worth approximately $32,258,000.5 Hence, the 
cooperative bidder could afford to pay two or 
three million dollars more for the property. 
In fact, it could afford to pay $12,000,000 more 
for the property. But, of course, it would not 
have to go this far. A couple of million more 
would probably be sufficient to top the price 
of the proprietary bidder. On this basis the 
cooperative corporation not only gets the 
business property, but through tax exemption 
of its income after its acquisition by the co- 
operative corporation, it has a definite ad- 
vantage in amortizing its investment over 
the proprietary corporation had it acquired 
the property. If the cooperative corporation 
bid $22,000,090 for the property, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, it would expect to earn on 
its investment 5 percent a year, or $1,100,000, 
But through tax exemption the property 
would be earning approximately $1,612,900. 
The cooperative corporation consequently 
would have some $512,000 extra revenue with 
which to amortize its investment. 

Because of the present high rates of Fed- 
eral taxes on corporate income and because 
of the prospects that such rates are likely 


obtains 


1 


* Net income multiplied by twenty. 


to continue for an indefinite time in the 
future, cooperative corporations enjoying tax 
exemption appear to have a substantial ad- 
vantage over proprietary corporations in 
shopping the market for businesses which 
they desire to acquire. The advantage of tax 
exemption in the purchase of business proper- 
ties has caused some cooperatives to point 
out to their patrons that “factories are free.” 
They mean by this, of course, that the prop- 
erty could ultimately be substantially paid 
for out of net income which would not be 
taken by the Federal Government and which 
would be available to liquidate the invest- 
ment 
NON-TAX-EXEMPT COOPERATIVES 

In our study of cooperatives, we have found 
that it is important to distinguish what are 
non-tax-exempt cooperatives from 
wholly tax-exempt cooperatives. The eight 
which have figured so largely 
in my presentation this far were wholly tax- 
exempt cooperatives. Now I wish to point 
out to the committee that even if they had 
been non-tax-exempt cooperatives, 


called 


cooperatives 


the ad- 
vantages of tax exemption which I think ap- 
pear in their case as wholly tax-exempt co- 
operatives would exist also if they were non- 
tax-exempt cooperatives. 

The words “non-tax-exempt cooperatives” 
are misleading. They imply that such co- 
operatives pay to the same degree as pro- 
prietary corporations their share of all taxes. 
Indeed, the supporters of cooperatives have at 
times taken particular pains to so represent 
non-tax-exempt cooperatives. In the com- 
mittee’s hearings on the Greenbelt Consumer 
Services, Inc., a number of press stories in- 
sisted on picturing this non-tax-exempt 
urban consumer cooperative corporation as 
one which paid all taxes. Such representa- 
tion, however, of non-tax-exempt coopera- 
tives amounts to deliberate deception. Non- 
tax-exempt cooperatives may pay all the 
forms of taxes but they do not pay all forms 
to the same degree as proprietary corpora- 
tions. 

Particularly, they do not pay to the same 
degree as proprietary corporations their share 
of the Federal tax on corporate income. 
Though they pay to the same degree as pro- 
prietary corporations their share of Federal 
excise taxes, State and property taxes, their 
failure to pay to the same degree as proprie- 
tary corporations their share of the Federal 
tax on corporate incomes gives them a tax ad- 
vantage which in many cases is very little 
less than that enjoyed by wholly tax-exempt 
cooperatives. 

A wholly tax exempt cooperative makes 
no payments under this Federal tax. 
Wholly tax exempt cooperatives are con- 
fined to agricultural cooperatives. But to 
qualify for complete tax exemption, an agri- 
cultural cooperative must be substantially 
in the hands of farmers. Its business op- 
portunities are also restricted. If it is a 
marketing cooperative, the business which 
it does with nonmembers cannot at any 
time exceed the business which it does with 
farmers. If it is a purchasing cooperative 
engaged in distribution, the total amount of 
business which it can do with nonmembers 
is limited to 15 percent of its total busi- 
ness. 

A non-tax-exempt cooperative may make 
some payments under the Federal tax on 
corporate income, but the payments it 
makes are never equal to the amount that 
would be paid by a proprietary corporation 
having the same net income, Thus, in gen- 
eral, the wholly tax exempt cooperative ap- 
pears to enjoy a greater capacity to grow 
because of such tax exemption than a non- 
tax-exempt cooperative corporation when 
both are contrasted with a proprietary cor- 
poration having the same net income. 

However, the difference between the ad- 
vantage of complete tax exemption and the 
tax exemption which can be enjoyed by 
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a nonexempt cooperative corporation is ap- 
parently so slight that the committee has 
been informed a number of cooperatives now 
qualifying for complete tax exemption are 
considering going on a non-tax-exempt 
basis. 

Some managers are weighing in their 
minds whether it is more profitable to have 
a slightly greater tax exemption by being a 
wholly tax exempt cooperative with the 
handicaps of having to do business with a 
restricted clientele or to have wider mar- 
kets through eliminating the restrictions on 
the kind of members they must do business 
with and having to pay for this privilege by 
tax exemption which is only slightly less 
than that of complete tax exemption. 

It appears also that some cooperative 
managers believe the day has arrived when 
tax-exempt privileges should be eliminated 
and that it is better business for cooperative 
corporations to be treated like all other cor- 
porations. 

Let me now point out to the committee 
(on the basis of our studies to date) the 
slight difference that exists between com- 
plete tax exemption for cooperatives and 
taxation of cooperatives on a non-tax-ex- 
empt basis. 

It appears possible for the net income of 
a wholly tax-exempt cooperative corporation 
to be distributed in any way the manage- 
ment sees fit without one penny being col- 
lectible under the Federal tax on corporate 
income. The management of a wholly tax- 
exempt cooperative corporation has plen- 
ary power to determine how much it will 
pay out in cash patronage refunds and how 
much it will keep in the treasury. 

The management of a non-tax-exempt co- 
operative corporation, however, appears not 
to have the same plenary power to dispose 
of its net income if it wishes to avoid paying 
Federal taxes. But—and this is the import- 
ant point—it does appear to have the power 
to so arrange the distribution of its net in- 
come so that it can either avoid completely 
the payment of any Federal taxes or can 
limit the amount to only a fractional part 
of what it would pay were the cooperative 
corporation a proprietary one. 

Once the net income of a proprietary cor- 
poration is determined, the Federal tax on 
corporate income applies without further de- 
ductions being allowed. If, for instance, a 
proprietary corporation has a net income of 
$1,000,000, it must pay under the Federal 
tax on corporate income $380,000 to the Fed- 
eral Government. (This assumes the pres- 
ent rates under this tax.) The proprietary 
corporation, therefore, would have left only 
$620,000 to distribute in cash dividends or to 
reinvest. 

If, however, a non-tax-exempt cooperative 
corporation has a similarly computed net in- 
come of $1,000,000, that income can be made 
subject to further deductions before applica- 
tion of the Federal tax on corporate income. 
All patronage refunds paid in cash may be 
deducted from the million-dollar income. 
If the whole million dollars is distributed in 
cash patronage refunds, no Federal taxes will 
be paid. Under this condition, a non-tax- 
exempt cooperative corporation can be made 
as exempt from Federal taxes as the wholly 
tax exempt cooperative corporation.® 

A further deduction is permitted from the 
net income of a non-tax-exempt cooperative 
corporation. Any part of its net income 
which is kept in the corporate treasury and 
against which is issued to the owners of the 
cooperative corporation stock or other evi- 
dences of equity interest may be deducted 
from the net income of the cooperative cor- 








* Actually the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
excludes from gross income the deductions I 
am referring to before arriving at the net 
taxable income. For purpose of simplicity 
of compzsrison, I have used the terms “net” 
and “similarly computed net.” 
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wholly tax-exempt cooperative corpora- 
rhey can plow back their entire earn- 
ix free into competitive capital 

1eoretically, therefore, it is perfectly pos- 

for a non-tax-exempt cooperative to be 





exempt from Federal taxes as a wholly tax- 

yt cooperative, By declaring a part of 

net income In ¢ ash patronage refunds and 

I ining the remainder in the business 
through issuing against such retained in- 
me stock or other evidences of equity in- 
t, a non-tax-exempt cooperative can 

d the payment of even a single penny 

er the Federal tax on corporate income. 

In practice, however, non-tax-exempt 

peratives do pay some taxes under the 
ederal tax on corporate income. But, the 
xes they pay are never equal in amount to 
ye paid by proprietary corporations. In- 
i, they are generally only a fractional part 
the Federal taxes paid by proprietary 
rations. 

in three cases only is the net income of a 

\-tax-exempt cooperative subject to the 
Federal tax on corporate income 

[he first case is where the non-tax-exempt 
cocperative corporation pays a fixed rate of 
iividends on outstanding issues of common 

preferred stock. Such payments are not 
deductible from the net income of a non- 
xX-exempt cooperative corporation in com- 
uting its taxable income under the Federal 
¢ on corporate income. 

For example, let us assume a hypothetical 
non-tax-exempt cooperative corporation hav- 
ng a net income of $1,000,000 and commit- 
ted to annual fixed payments on its common 

id preferred stock of $100,000. In order to 
make this payment, it will have to reserve 
out of its total net income a sum which after 
application of the Federal tax on corporate 
income will yield $100,000. 

If the Federal tax on corporate income is 
38 percent, our hypothetical non-tax-exempt 
cooperative corporation will have to subject 
approximately $162,560 of its million dollar 
net income to Federal taxation. After pay- 
ing a tax of 38 percent on this $162,560, it 
would have left $100,000 to pay the dividend 
commitments on its common and preferred 
stock. 

The second situation where the net in- 
come of a non-tax-exempt cooperative cor- 
poration can be made subject to the Federal 
tax on corporate income is where such co- 
operative corporation sets up what is techni- 
cally called an unallocated reserve. An al- 
located reserve is one against which there 
has been issued to the owners of the non- 
tax exempt cooperative stock or other evi- 
dences of equity interest equal in face value 
to the amount of the retained income. An 
unallocated reserve is one which represents 
the reinvestment of net income without the 
owners of a non-tax-exempt cooperative cor- 
poration receiving any paper evidences that 
their equity interest in the net worth of the 
cooperative has been increased by an amount 
equal to the reinvested net income. 

Unallocated reserves, it should be pointed 
out, can be set up in a wholly tax exempt 
cooperative without such reserves being tax- 
able under the Federal tax on corporate in- 
come. But since in a non-tax-exempt co- 
operative corporation such reserves are tax- 
able, they are apparently infrequently used. 
Where used, the amount of the net income 
of the non-tax-exempt cooperative must be 
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As between the three situations where the 
net income of non-tax-exempt cooperative 
corporation is subject to the Federal tax on 
corporate income, the first is by far the most 


prevalent, i. e., application of the Federal 
tax on corporate income to the net income 
of non-tax-exempt cooperative corporations 
which must be paid out to meet fixed annual 
dividend commitments on their common or 
preferred stock 

During the course of our hearings on co- 
operatives, a thorough investigation of only 
one non-tax-exempt cooperative corporation 





was made. This was the Greenbelt Con- 
sumer Services, Incorporated, a non-tax- 
exempt urban consumer cooperative cor- 


poration 

From 1940 through 16, this cooperative 
corporation had a total net income of $163,- 
821. On this total net income, taxes levied 
under the Federal tax on corporate income 


1946 


amounted to $25,299. Had Greenbelt Con- 
sumer Services, Inc., however, been a pro- 
prietary corporation, it was estimated that 


it would have paid total taxes under the Fed- 
eral tax onc rate income amounting to 
$85,447. Thus, this non-tax-exempt cooper- 
ative corporation paid only approximately 
30 percent of the taxes it would have paid 
under the Federal tax on corporate income 
had it been a proprietary corporation. 

The principal reason why it paid so much 
less in taxes under this Federal tax is that 
as a non-tax-exempt cooperative corporation, 
it was permitted to deduct from its total net 
income of $163,821, the sum of $88,689, rep- 
resenting deductions from net income for the 
payment of cash patronage refunds or for 
the reinvestment of net income against which 
stock or other evidence of equity interest 
had been issued. Thus, while a proprietary 
corporation would have been taxed on the 
full amount of a net income amounting to 
$163,821, Greenbelt Consumer Services, Inc., 
was taxed on only $75,132 of its total net in- 
come of $163,821. This $75,132 could not 
escape taxation because it was used to dis- 
charge after taxes the obligations of the 
cooperative corporation to make fixed annual 
interest payments on outstanding issues of 
common and preferred stock or represented 
taxed income derived from business with 
nonmembers where such nonmembers were 
not admitted to membership. 

Thus, the differences between a wholly tax- 
exempt cooperative corporation and a non- 
tax-exempt cooperative corporation may 
range from no difference at all to the pay- 
ment of some taxes under the Federal tax on 
corporate income. Consequently, a non-tax- 
exempt cooperative can escape 100 percent 
any payment of Federal taxes or it can pay 
only a part of the taxes it would pay on its 
net income were it a proprietary corporation. 

Recent developments, however, indicate 
that even the principal situation whereby 
the small amount of the total net income of 
non-tax-exempt cooperative corporations is 
taxable under the Federal tax on corporate 
income is likely to be eliminated. 


EXPERIMENT IN TAX AVOIDANCE 
The Consumers Cooperative Association of 
Kansas City, Mo., one of the largest cooper- 
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ative corporations in the United States, has 
recently embarked on a reorganization of its 
financial structure which, if successiul, will 







make tax exempt that part of its net income 
which would be taxable under the Federal tax 
on corporate income, i. e., that part of its net 
income used to meet fixed annual dividend 


payments on outstanding preferred stock 





Up to a few months ago, ¢ mers Coop- 
erative Corp. was a wholly tax-« npt co- 
operative Its managers, apparently desir- 
ing to do more business with 1 1 mem- 
bers (urban consumers) ann ced that this 
cocperative corporation would give up its 
Status as a wholly tax-exempt cooperative 





corporation and become a non-tox-exempt 
cooperative corporation. At the same time its 
manazement announced a prograr. for hav- 
ing the holders of its outstanding preferred 
stock exchange their shares for “certificates 
of indebtedness.” 

These certificates f indebtedne ! - a 
definite maturity date and provide for a fixed 
nnual interest rate. Spokesmen of the 
Consumer Cooperative Assoc n have el- 


ready said that through this financin 
they expect to convert the corporation's out- 
standing preferred stock into 
ing the nature of bonds so that all of th 
tere paid on them n be deducted $s a 


securities 


cost of operation and be, therefore, exempt 
from Federal taxation 
If the Consumer Cooperati\ 


can do this, it will have estat 

for making tax-exempt that p 
income of non-tax-exempt coo} 
porations which is at present rea 
Federal tax on corporate incom 
method, if established, is cert 





imitated with the result that non-t exempt 
cooperative corporations will be practically as 
fully tax-exempt as wholly tax-exempt co- 
operative corporations 

There is, however, a very important legal 


difference between the tax exen 
by a wholly tax-exempt coopera 
tion and a tax exemption en] 

tax-exempt cooperative corpora 
exemption enjoyed by a wholly 
cooperative corporation is the 

gressional legislation. It is wh 
in its origin 





lly statutory 
Section 101 of the Federal In- 
ternal Revenue Code is the source of 


the leg- 
islative authority for the complete tax ex- 
emption enjoyed by tax-exempt cooperative 
corporations. 

TREASURY RULINGS 


The tax-exemption privileges of non-tax- 
exempt cooperative corporations, however, 
rest upon no statutory authority. Their 
source is Treasury rulings. These rulings, 
proponents of cooperatives have declared, are 
supported by decisions of courts 
Though the committee staff was not able to 
make an exhaustive inquiry to determine to 
what extent such Treasury rulings were sup- 
ported by judicial decisions, it was informed 
from various reliable sources that this is not 
the case 

There appear to be, I am informed, several 
decisions of the tax courts which lend some 
color to the Treasury rulings which permit 
non-tax-exempt cooperatives to deduct pa- 
ronage refunds paid in cash or net income 
reinvested before arriving at net income tax- 
able under the Federal tax on corporate in- 
come. But the committee staff has been 
unable to find any decisions of our district 
courts, circuit courts, and particularly the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which, 
on their face, unequivocally sustain the 
Treasury rulings referred to above 

It is extremely important, however, to ob- 
serve that if existing Treasury ruling relat- 
ing to non-tax-exempt cooperative corpora- 
tions continue any effort to put cooperative 
corporation business and prorietary corpora- 
tion business on the same taxable basis will 
be frustrated under the existing system of 
Federal taxation of corporate income. Con- 
gress can repeal section 101 of the Federal 


our 
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Internal Revenue Code, which will eliminate 
f ny yn for cooperative cor- 
I I f administrative tax exemp- 
ruli remain in force, 
‘ ( ll continue to en- 
oO a very ibstantial de- 
f t e ¢ under 
ext ytion h statutory 
} ce d to ¢ t 
AC Y 
} Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, 
I 1 lik n e a few comments on 
committee h listened 
ri in « re ive argu- 
cooperative Corpora- 
ced even though 
( I tatutory tax exemp- 
ts are directed toward 
ity of present Treas- 
make it possible for non- 
( ive corpo! 3 to enjoy 
be fits of complete tax 
‘ \ utor ithority. 
N ( men. I am not a lawyer; 
I 1 busi nan. But, as a busi- 
my < 10n sense | been forced 
1 the arguments I have 
I the legal nont bility of 
4 4 
\ told that a cooperative cor- 
} rely the nt of its members, 
‘ it cannot be taxed for having 
) mey belonging to its prin- 
‘ I busine in, I have had 
fi With age y It seems to 
I 1 | c characteristic of a genuine 
ip is the unlimited liability 
‘ e principal for acts of the nt per- 
i i within the scope of his authority. 
Su} e I hire Jones to be my agent, give 
him t power to borrow money on my be- 


hich I instruct him to use in business 





\ ‘ of which I except to make a 
! ippose Jon use of the borrowed 
I results in its total loss. If that hap- 
pens, it ms to me that, under true agency, 
the lend could collect from me as prin- 
Cl] 

Now a cooperative corporation has the 
power to borrow money. And if the analogy 
of agency is relied upon, exercises that 
power on behalf of its principal and within 
the scope of the authority conferred upon 
it by the principal. Yet, if the money it 


borrows is totally lost and the assets of the 
cooperative corporation are insufficient to 
repay the borrowed money, the lender or 


lenders cannot have recourse against the 





principal of the cooperative corporation (pa- 
tron owners of the corporation). 
These members enjoy limited liability 


since they are liable only to the extent of 
the assets of their cooperative corporation. 
If they are really principals, they can’t limit 
their liability for money borrowed by their 
agent (the cooperative corporation). And, 
if they have limited liability for such au- 
thorized activities of their agent, they can’t 
be principals and therefore it appears to me 
that the agency theory seems to disintegrate. 

This, of course, revea.s the falaciousness 
of argument by the contenders that cooper- 
ative corporations and co-partnerships are 
comparable 

Furthermore, it seems to me that no true 
agent can receive money from a principal, 
make a profit on the use of that money in 
transactions authorized by the principal, and 
fail to return to the principal all of said 
profits minus legitimate expenses. Yet, in a 
cooperative corporation, some of its patron 
members may contribute money which is 
used to purchase—say a building or a plant. 
The plant or building may subsequently be 
sold at a handsome profit. But in the period 
between its acquisition and its sale, some of 
the patron members who put up the money 
for its purchase may have either died or 


given vv their membership in the cooperative 
corporation. 


These patron members or their 


estates may in the case of some cooperative 
corporations be entitled to get back the capi- 
tal they originally advanced. But the profit 
which ultimately accrues is held for the ben- 
efit of other patron members as principals. 
At this point, the basic principle that an 
‘ must return all profit to his principal 
likewise disintegrates. 


gent 


REF UNDS—REBATES 
We have been told that patronage refunds 
federally taxable because they are in 


only rebates or trade discounts. 
ument, too, has, it seems to me, bugs 


are not 
substance 
This ar 
in 1 

A rebate, from my business experience, is a 
fixed refund which is agreed upon by a busi- 


ness before such business realizes any net 
income. It is paid out automatically as 
busin is transacted over the year and does 
n necessarily depend on the realization of 


any net income by the business. In the case 
of mutuals and reciprocals participating div- 


idends are not firmly fixed 
Patronage refunds, on the contrary, are 
paid cut only if a cooperative corporation 


has a net income. The size of the rebate is 
not fixed in advance and its size depends on 
the amount of the net income after it is 
realized. If there is no net income, there 
will be no patronage refunds. Logically, 
there is argument that refunds are only paid 
to members in a cooperative corporation. 
ADDITIONS TO PRICE 

We have been to!d that patronage refunds 

are not taxable because they are either addi- 
tions to or subtractions from price. In the 
case of a marketing cooperative corporation, 
this theory holds that the initial payment, 
progress payments (where they exist), and 
the final payment are all additions to price 
and that, therefore, there is no profit or ne 
income in the treasury of such cooperative 
corporation to distribute. 
As I see it, there is in agricultural coopera- 
tive marketing corporations, under certain 
circumstances, a problem of where additions 
to price ends and profits begin. But that a 
cooperatve corporation does earn net profits 
seems eVident. The Treasury Department 
has referred to profits of cooperative corpora- 
tions, the Supreme Court has referred to 
them as profits and reference to profits can 
be found even in the charters of cooperative 
corporations themselves. 

In a proprietary marketing corporation net 
profits are established in the following way. 
From the gross income of such corporation, 
there is deducted payment for the product 
or products marketed, other costs of opera- 
tion and deductible reserves permitted by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Where agricultural cooperative marketing 
corporations have competition, we have ob- 
served they tend to pay the same market 
price (represented by the initial payment) 
for their products as do their proprietary 
competitors. Where this condition ex:sts, 
the determination of profits probably should 
involve exactly the same process of computa- 
tion as is applied to a proprietary marketing 
corporation. 

Where, however, marketing cooperative 
corporations enjoy a monopolistic position 
in the market, they are able to pay less than 
market price and a problem does emerge, 
complicated by progress payments, as to 
where additions to price leave off and profits 
begin. The division point is difficult to de- 
termine. One way this problem could be 
quickly settled might be found in the pro- 
posal that all such marketing cooperative 
corporations be taxed on the net income re- 
tained in their treasuries at the close of the 
fiscal year. If such a rule existed one may 
be sure that cooperative corporations would 
make every effort to pay out of their treas- 
uries as much cash as possible for distribu- 
tion before their final payment at the end of 
the fiscal year. This final payment would 
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represent profits since the farmers probably 
could have been already paid the market 
price for their products. 
FOR THE FARMER’S BENEFIT 

It is important to emphasize that the 
farmers of this country who are members 
cooperative marketing corporations would 
welcome some means which would encour: 
greater cash distribution so that they could 
get as much as possible as quickly as possihb 
from their marketing cooperatives. Th 
might be one case where corporate taxation 
would become a great benefit to the individ- 
ual farmer. 


st 





JETRACTIONS FROM PRICE 

In the case of agricultural purchasing co- 
Operative corporations engaged in either the 
distribution of products, the manufacture cf 
products, or the rendering of services, or 
urban consumer-cooperative corporations, 
engaged in only the distribution of products, 
cooperative theory contends that patronage 
refunds are in the nature of overcharges on 
price, i. e. subtractions from price and, there- 
fore, are not taxable. This contention also 
seems to me to be open to criticism. 

A proprietary corporation engaged in either 
the distribution or manufacture of products 
or the rendering of services sells its products 
or services to customers at market pric 
From its gross-sales income it deducts 
expenses and all allowable reserves. The re- 
mainder is net taxable gains or net taxable 
prolits 

Now a cooperative corporation engaged in 
either the distribution or manufacture of 
products or the rendering of services does ex- 
actly the same as a proprietary corporation. 
It, too, sells its products or services to cus- 
tomers and generally—it is claimed—at the 
same market prices charged by competing 
proprietary corporation. From its gross- 
sales income after deducting all expenses 
and allowable reserves it, too, has a remain- 
ing sum. 

Because the cooperative way of doing busi- 
ness, this remaining sum, if paid out in cash 

@patronage refunds, is paid to the customers 
of the cooperative corporation who bought 
its products or services. 

Does this fact make the payment any less 
a distribution of net income or profits? The 
test of profits, it seems to me, is not to whom 
they are owed or how they are owed but how 
they were created. The fact that if money 
is distributed by a corporation the individual 
recipient of such money can look at his 
amount either as a refund on various prices 
he paid at various times in the past before 
the close of the fiscal year of the corpora- 
tion or as a return on his pecuniary interest 
in the corporation seems to me to be imma- 
terial from the standpoint of determining 
whether the money distributed is or is not 
profits. , 

Since cash patronage refunds in an agri- 
cultural purchasing cooperative corporation 
or an urban consumer cooperative corpora- 
tion are paid out of a remainder fund, which 
is speculative, created by deducting all ex- 
penses and allowable reserves from total gross 
sales, this remainder fund appears to be 
profits to me. 

We have been told—and this seems to be 
the most prevalent argument and the one 
most relied upon—that cooperative corpora- 
tions are not taxable under the Federal tax 
on corporate income because such corpora- 
tions have a previous contract in force with 
their customers which expressly stipulates 
that any money received by the corporation 
over and above expenses does not belong to 
the corporation but to the customers of the 
corporation. This theory holds that since the 
cooperative corporation cannot take title to 
what it has in its treasury over and above 
expenses the money does not belong to it 
and hence it cannot be taxed through the 
Federal tax on corporate income. 














In my opinion, this argument needs thor- 
ugh appraisal. Are one group of business- 
men d to be allowed 
to make use orivate contractual 
wer to prevent the Federal Governmer 
from taxing all business corporations on an 
equitable corporate income basis? If such 
ntract is valid, then the patron owners of 
nerative corporations possess the crush- 
y power to compel proprietary corporations 
convert themselves into cooperative cor- 
rations so that they may also enjoy tax 
exemption, or to fight an unfair battle 

M4 1inst cooperative corporations armed with 

uch tax exemption or to force the Govern- 
ment to abandon its tax on corporate in- 
yme. Does such a contract amount to an 
abuse of private contractual power, since it 
is contrary to the public interest which 
hould be to have the Government treat all 
corporations alike in taxing their corporate 
income? 

But competent lawyers tell me that strictly 
from a legal point, this theory does not hold 
water. They say it is not to whom money is 
owed but who actually makes that money 
which determines tax liability, and that since 
the cooperative corporation makes the money 
that is ultimately distributed, it cannot avoid 
its Federal tax Hability simply because it 
has a contract with its members to return 
such money to them. 





ing business one way 
of their 


il 


ENGLISH AND CANADIAN PRECEDENTS 


The common law of some countries abroad 
throws further doubt on the legal validity of 
the contentions the committee has listened 
to which attempt to justify administrative 
tax exemption as inherent in our common- 
law system. For instance, in England, which 
is the mother of our common-law system, the 

ourts have already gone a long way in knock- 
ing out such contentions. They have held 
that a cooperative corporation does have net 
income, that it does make profits, and that 
those profits are taxable by the central gov- 
ernment. English courts have already es- 
tablished that any net income of a coopera- 
tive corporation which is kept in the Treas- 
ury is taxable. Cash patronage refunds, 
however, are permitted to escape taxation by 
the central government though they are 
of course, picked up under the British in- 
dividual income tax. And there is impres- 
sive investigational precedent for believing 
tha’ eventually the courts may get around 
to taxing cash patronage refunds at the 
corporate level. In 1933 the Chancelor of 
the Exchequer’s select committee investi- 
gating British cooperatives unanimously rec- 
ommended that they be treated in all tax 
matters as ordinary corporations. 

In Canada, which also derives its common 
law largely from England, the courts have 
held that cooperative corporations do have 
net income, do have net profits, and that 
such net profits are subject to a central tax 
by the central government. The central 
government’s taxation of cooperative corpo- 
rations in Canada goes a little further than 
it does in England. All of net income re- 
tained in the business is taxable just as it 
is in England but, whereas in England co- 
operatives can escape the central govern- 
ment’s tax on cash patronage refunds, the 
Canadian courts limit the amount of such 
cash patronage refunds that can escape taxa- 
tion by the central government 

Mr. Chairman, from what I have heard, our 
courts have not confirmed the fact that ad- 
ministrative tax exemption is inherent in 
our common law system. Therefore, should 
the Congress proceed to put cooperative cor- 
Pporations on the same Federal tax basis as 
proprietary corporations and ignore such 
Treasury rulings? If such a program is en- 
acted into law, the Treasury Department will 
be compelled to discontinue its rulings per- 
mitting tax exemption. Cooperative corpora- 
tions may then be expected t. challenge such 
action of the Treasury Department in the 
courts, Within a reasonable time we can 
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count upon a final decision from the Supreme 
Court of the United States hould that de- 
cision declare the i of the Federal 
Government through its tax on corporate in- 
come to put both cooperative corporations 
and proprietary corporations on the same 
tax basis, then the C ress will have to 
reconsider t tter 





nabilityv 


he whole m: 


SUMMARY COMMENT 
This formal presse which I have 
is, as I stated in my introductory re- 
a result of information gained by a 
being conducted by the House Small 
tee dealing with the various 
in. our economy and their 
effect upon small business And I repeat 
that it is not a committee report, that the 
committee cannot report intelligently until 
it has exhausted the subject What I have 
said h ons which I have 
gained from our study as of this date 
The data used in our tables were supplied 


ntation 








re today are observat 








by competent accountants under the prin- 
cipal supervision of a certified public ac- 
countant durir many weeks of work. It 


was a difficult task in that these accountants, 
after they had received helpful information 
from these various cooperative corporations, 
had to, in a measure, reconstruct the coopera- 
tive accounting results so as to make them 
comparable, as far as possible, to the stand- 
ard practices generally understood in pro- 
prietary corporation accounting. 

I have copi here of the individual com- 
parisons made Of the eight corporations which 
I have had lumped together in the tables 
used I have not contained them in my 
formal statement because I did not chocse to 
use my discretion as to the use of the names 
of these various cooperative corporations. I 
have no desire to embarrass anyone. My only 
hope is to get «¢ petent analyses and intel- 
ligent understanding of a difficult subject. 
There are three documents which I am pre- 
senting to the Ways and Means Committee 
for their executive consideration. The com- 
posite of these documents have been used in 
the tables, and I have used them in composite 
form so as to not reveal specific identity. I 
can think of no fairer approach to the public 
consideration of the problem 

I later requested our certified public ac- 
countant to make the same analyses, delet- 
ing from consideration actual cash refunds. 
It is true, however, that the percentage pro- 
nortions of advantage as shown in the tables 
will not vary. I am placing before the com- 
mittee for its executive consideration, a copy 
of the letter of enclosure from the account- 
ant supervising the accounting phase of the 
study which comments briefly on the tax 
amount differentials which might be an- 


d, but it also makes clear the fa 























ticrir *T 
UiCipa CU 
that I could not have such data ready in 
time for the cOmmittee’s consideration. ,I 


intend to have such data completed in the 
future study of the committee and when 
that is done, they will be made available to 
your committee. I submit, therefore, three 
documents, plus individual analysis sheets 
on some of these cooperative corporations, 
comment of the accountant and a copy of 
his special ndum to the chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Business. 
All of these for the executive consideration 
of your committee. The composite figures 
have already been presented publicly. 

It has been argued by cooperative leader- 
ship, as I have tried to point out at various 
points in 1 testimony, that the cash re- 
funds can in no sense be considered corpo- 
rate money or a part of corporate profits. 
I repeat that it is most difficult to determine 
in the case of the marketing cooperative cor- 
poration where personal profit of the patron 
ends and corporate profit begins so far as the 
cash refunds are concerned, but my observa- 





memo! 














tion leads me to the belief that both ele- 
ments exist And, as I have already sug- 
gested, might be resolved to the benefit of 
the farmers by the n of corporate 
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income taxes on the net income which is 
retained in the cooperative corporation 

In the marketing cooperative corporation, 
I can see a degree of merit in both argu- 
ments relative to personal or corporate profit. 
I have not gained any such impression in 
relation to purchasing or urban consumer 
cooperatives. 

From our study this far, it is my firm be- 
lief that legal and honest enterprise of 
whatever pa should be allowed to op- 
erate in a free competitive system. But all 
h enterprises should compete under the 
e ground rules where government seeks 
h to regulate, operate, or tax such en- 
rprises. Our Committee on Small Business 
not looking merely at what special privi- 
es cOoperatives May possess. Our coopera- 
ive investigation is only a small part of our 
yeneral program to study the competitive 
forces in our economy as they ] 
business. 

I think it is important, however, 


ttern 














effect small 








here and now that from the beginning of 
our cooperative investigation, the operators 
of ; have impressed on me in 
private that they are not blood brothers o 
the urban consumer cooperative nd curi- 
ously ugh, the operators of urban con- 





sumer cooperatives have been claiming that 
they are identical twins with f: coopera- 
tives. We are trying to learn by exha 
study just where each fits into the pattern 
of our competitive economy. As of this date, 
it appears to me personally that there is room 
in our economy for all types of cooperatives 
which seek through fair competitive enter- 
prise to standard of living of 
their members 

But I must admit that in the course of our 
cooperative investigation, I have gotten the 
impression that farm cooperatives apparent- 
ly stem from one ideology, while urban con- 
umer cooperatives apparently stem from 
another 

I am convinced—and I am glad to say this 
publiciy—that farm cooperatives where not 
monopolistic, seem to be a logical part of a 








ustive 


improve the 





competitive capitalistic profit system sut 
I have not been able to determine in my own 
mind as yet, in what kind of an economic 


system the urban ccnsumers I 
finds its natural and logical place. It is my 
determination, however, to learn through the 
further progress of our study on coop tives 

During the course of these studies, I have 
had numerous opportunities to discuss the 
problems at great 
leaders of the farm cooperative 
in America. I am impressed with the sin- 
cerity of their claims. I have also been im 





length with outstanc 





pressed with the sincere desire of some of 
them to find an equitable lution for the 
problem which is before you mmittee 


There is no reti 


ence on their part t n- 


demn diversionary arguments in behalf of 
the cooperatives. They show no disposi n 
to approve or take advantage of the diver- 
sionary arguments in their behalf They are 


practical businessmen and have impressed 
me as being men of outstanding ability and 
integrity. I have spent many hours in dis- 
cussion with the small and independent bus 
nessmen in this country who are claiming 
and fighting these exemptions which 
call tax discrimination as between the 
selves and cooperative corporations m 
impressed with their sincerity and integrity, 
and I deplore the attitude of those who seek 








1 


to make a football out of this discussion 

The controversy does not hape up as 
farmer against businessman because we have 
such outstanding and recognized farm lead- 
ers as former Chairman FLANNAGAN of the 
House Agricultural Committee who 3 
stated, “Believing as I do that farming is a 
business, honesty demands that I state in 
this connection, * * * if farmer! et to- 
gether and form ac erative fur r 
their busin interest, t I ive ) 
formed should be taxed tu li 


business enterprise is taxed. There is no 
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cation for any business en- 
including cooperatives, that has to 
tax exemption or tax evasion for 





olution adopted by the Indi- 

re on October 30, 1947, shows 

f ble recognition of the problem 

i | the ricultural leaders of an 

nding agricultural State Their reso- 

lu demonstrates a sincere desire to aid 


sult of my many conferences with 


c ( » leaders, and taking into account 
v t I have observed in the long study that 
I have now given the subject, certain points 
naturally suggest themselves and 
t re these 

1. For tax purposes all deductible reserves 
in ¢ ns shall be clearly defined and 
t ( niti be made applicable to all cor- 
pe alike with regard to the computa- 
ion of their net taxable income under the 

Fe¢ il tax on corporate income 
For tax purposes all corporate income 


ild be treated equitably at whatever rate 
is d mined by the Congress for all alike 
d all corporations should be permitted to 
; income dividends paid in 
«ck and all patronage refunds paid 
in ¢ 1 as a result of contractual obligations, 
provided section 101-12 of tie Internal Rev- 
Code is repealed 
dividends and patronage re- 
funds paid by evidence of ownership or debt 
but not in cash should be treated alike for 
the purposes of taxation. Only when a cor- 
a clear option to the benefi- 


from gro 


¢ 1on § 


enue 
All stock 


Oration gives 

y of such stock dividend or refund either 
to redeem within specified reasonable time 
for cash or to make a capital contribution to 
the corporation, shall such amounts as are 
thus contributed to the corporation be tax 
t at corporate level. 

4. All of the a upposes a continu- 
a of the Federal tax on corporate in- 
come (During the course of the commit- 
tee’s hearings, the suggestion was made by 
cooperative leaders, and even by the former 
in of the Small Business Committee, 
solution of the problem could be 
best accomplished if the Federal tax on cor- 
porate income was repealed. The very fact 
that this proposal was made indicates to my 
mind that such persons realize that there 
equity in the present application of the 
Federal tax on corporate income. Such a 
: stion fails to take into consideration 
the present day enormous cost of govern- 
ment on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, the heavy concentration of corporate 
reserves. This would be a terrible injury to 
small business whether it be proprietary or 
cooperative. ) 

5. I definitely recommend to the commit- 
tee that you consider in your tax revision 
an exemption on the first $25,000 earned net 
income for all corporations. 

Such an exemption will, in my opinion, 


bove pres 


cnairm 
that the 


is it 


slloo 
SUL RE 


be a much needed incentive for the birth 
and growth not only of small propietary 
corporations, but small cooperative corpora- 
tions as well 

Such a proposal is just because it gives 


equal competitive opportunity to probably 
80 percent of all cooperatives and small 
property corporations. When you have ac- 
complished this solution, you will eliminate 
most of the present day controversy. 

This recommendation is directly in line 
with the expressed belief of most coopera- 
tive leaders that the elimination of double 
taxation would solve the problem. I am 
proposing to eliminate double taxation with 
respect to the first $25,000 of net earnings 
which will give life and opportunity to grow 
te 80 percent of all corporate enterprises 
whether proprietary or cooperative. 
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A Resolution of Inquiry Asking the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to Provide Congress 
With Full Information Concerning the 
Sale and Delivery of Heavy Equipment, 
Machine Tools, Freight Cars, Farm 
Equipment, and Other American Sup- 
plies to the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


CF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced in the House a resolution 
of inquiry the text of which will be found 
at the conclusion of these remarks. Its 
purpose is to provide Congress and the 
country with complete information con- 
cerning the shipments by American firms 
and individuals during 1947 of farm ma- 
chinery, machine tools, freight cars, and 
heavy machinery to Soviet Russia. 

Inasmuch as President Truman is re- 
ported as having said in his last press 
conference that Russia had purchased 
216 freight cars from the United States 
between April and October of this year 
and that he saw no reason why ship- 
ments of this type and of such other 
equipment as machine tools, tractors, 
farm machinery, and similar supplies 
should not be sent to Soviet Russia, I 
felt it was only appropriate that we be 
given a full bill of particulars on these 
shipments. My resolution also calls for 
a report on the unfilled Soviet orders for 
this type-of equipment now on file or 
being processed in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult for ordinary Americans like myself 
to keep up with the twisting and turning 
of our foreign policy. On November 17 
in his special message to this extra ses- 
sion of Congress, President Truman said: 

Export controls should be continued and 
strengthened. Goods that we cannot wiscly 
export must be kept here, and the shipments 
we make must go where they are needed 
most. 


Mr. Speaker, that Presidential para- 
graph seems to make sense. But it is 
extremely difficult to reconcile that state- 
ment with President Truman’s alleged 
statements in his press conference of 
last week indicating that he believed that 
it was highly appropriate to send to So- 
viet Russia such items as freight cars 
which are in desperately short supply 
in the United States. Certainly, if Russia 
is the place where freight cars or farm 
machinery or machine tools are needed 
most then we have been called back 
into extra session by mistake and the 
Marshall plan becomes a hideous trav- 
esty. 

Mr. Speaker, Russia is the fountain- 
head of communism and communism is 
the pagan philosophy which today 
threatens world peace and seeks to en- 
slave Europe. In my opinion, we have 
been rightfully told that American food 





can help win the peace and defeat com- 
munism abroad since chaos is the mother 
of communism, and tmisery, hunger, and 
want are the forerunners of chaos. Our 
American farmers have responded with 
typical patriotic energy and success to 
the call to raise more food. However, last 
year and this, much of this food has dete- 
riorated in value or failed to reach the 
central markets promptly through a 
shortage of boxcars in the farming areas. 
Farmers were told that boxcars were 
being built as rapidly as possible but that 
limitations of shep facilities, material, 
and labor were making their completion 
much slower than desired. Farmers were 
not told until last week, however, that 
many of the freight cars they needed xo 
badly were being manufactured for and 
being sent to Soviet Russia. The country 
is entitled to all of the facts in this con- 
nection. My resolution proposes to 
smoke out those facts for better or for 
worse. 

Great as is the productive capacity of 
the United States, Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not at the same time supply our own 
needs and take care of both the Com- 
munist and the anti-Communist coun- 
tries of the world. I do not favor setting 
up economic sanctions against Russia at 
this time but certainly until the United 
States and the countries willing to work 
with us to preserve the peace have had 
their needs supplied we should not be 
shipping to Russia the very equipment 
of which we are already critically short. 
Let us sell Russia radios if she will buy 
them; sell Russia, if we must, hand tools, 
hammers, saws, and material for con- 
structive purposes: sell her magazines 
and books and consumers’ goods where 
we have them in abundance. Let us not, 
however, deprive our farmers of the 
equipment they need with which to raise 
and handle the food required in this 
fight to win the peace through making it 
available to the very country whose ag- 
gressive program is compelling us to meet 
in extra session for the purpose of finding 
means, if we can, to protect the free 
countries of Europe against the Commu- 
nis domination which it threatens. 

There follows th: text of my resolu- 
tion: 

Resolution requesting the Secretary of Com- 
merce to furnish information to the House 
of Representatives disclosing the shipments 
of supplies to the Soviet Union by firms or 
individuals within the United States 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce 

of the United States be requested, if not in- 

compatible with the public interest, to fur- 
nish the House of Representatives with com- 
plete information concerning the shipments 
of heavy machinery, farm equipment, and 
freight cars which have been made to the 

Soviet Union hetween the dates of January 

1, 1947, and the most recent date for which 

figures are obtainabie. 

The Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States is requested to supply the foregoing 
information in complete detail including the 
names of the American firms or individuals 
making these sales, the dates on which the 
orders were received and the supplies deliv- 
ered, and the nature of the payments made in 
return for these supplies; in addition, the 
Secretary of Commerce is also requested to 
furnish the House of Representatives with all 























} l ilable to him revealing the 
ctent of unfilled orders for heavy machinery 
rm equipment machine tools, or railroad 
quipment which the Soviet Union as of 

today has on record with firms or individuals 


the United States 





Americanism, Communism, and Fas- 
cism—A Comparison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday 24, 1947 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted for that pur- 
pose, 1am inserting herewith a statement 
prepared by Mr. J. Frederick Richard- 
on, Coordinator of Information for the 
United States House of Representatives 


Novembei 


AMERICANISM 
Founded upon— 
Faith of the people in and devotion to God 
Right as might. 
Dignity and value of 
importance of his spiritual, 
material progress 


the individual 


ultural, and 


and 


Freedom 


Of religion 


Of political expressior 


Of speech (radio). 

Of press 

Of education: youth may ch t 
education de 


course of 


sired 


From unreasonable search and seizure 


From excessive fines, or cruel and unrea- 
sonable punishment 

Of individual to choose his own means of 
livelihood within the law. 


Of consumers to choose goods and services 
they desire 


Rigiits 


Security of the home 


f neac ble emblv 
Of peace: 


Of petition. 


Of habeas cor 


Of confronting cusers 


Of private property under due process of 


law. 
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H e Resolution 183 was adopted by: 
the House of Representatives May 2, 1947 
Office of Coordination of 
ation of the House, and gave the 
the Speaker of the 
rable JOSEPH MARTIN 
made an excellent ap- 

election of Mr. Rich- 
ardson as Coordinator, who has fur- 
nished the Members with much valuable 
information and has been helpful in 
many ways. This statement by Mi 
Richardson, which is to be inserted in 
parallel columns, is especially timely now 
ind it rmation that is very in- 
teresting and informative. It is as 
follows 





Cicaullies Clit 





power of selection to 
House, the Hon 
Speaker MARTIN 


pointment 


in the 
I i ULi 


Al 


gives ini 


AMERICANISM, COMMUNISM, AND FASCISM 








The I n € inde ree gover! 
ment of laws, 1 he composite conscience 
its individual citizens It operates 
through the process of proposal, disagree- 
ment, discussion l mpromise 
1UNISM 
F 
e pe le 1 ‘ 
ite 
Might as ) 
Unimportance e inc di ind 
) t exce instrumen 
si 
Freedo? 
State limited vi€ ion of reil teach- 
ings 
R ule f political expres- 
I € \ free e€ ) 
f 
Pre s by é tate 
All teachin strictly controlled by s 
( ernment drafts annually from 800,000 
1,000,000 boys between 14 and 17 years f 
indust | training, after which they work for 
« té 4 Ve 
No protection against search and seizur« 
matter h inre nable, by petty ] 
crats 
Excessive fines anda cruei and unreasona € 


punishment the rule 
Individual must work as, and where, or- 
dered by state. Petty administrators issue 


de the home whe they please, with or 


without pretext 





No assemblies permitted except tl € e 
formll to Official dictates 

Not permitted. N ie may safely crit 
or ask for changes in administration of - 
€ } F r 

oe ¢ f I rule 1 
I i f é peri 
I ( r punisl é 

¢ ed, i incor ini- 
c mmitted t ter of imprisor 
ment. or even exe ted without trial. and < 
f f € r [ p 

i 1€ 1 

No sucl t I supre 
their cl N t of defe é 

N ‘ exist Rule 
( S i t If posses- 
§ be ! d by te 
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traiized ¢£ « 


, 
ere S nh Ona 


conscience I ew 
h ntrol of the state 

The trve test and value of all governm«s 
effect upon the individual citizens 
dividual spiritual, cultural, and ma 


e i ct 
is its 
terial progress 

4 philosopher of the seventeenth centur\ 


ened the functk { vern! t perfe 





end of the state is not to don 
restrain them by ft 


rather it is so to free each man from fe: 

















he may live and act with full securit 
nd without injury to himself or his neig! 
I of the state, I repeat, 1 
being brute be ts al 
nr is to enable their bodies and 
t function safel} It is to lead 
n and to exercise a free reasor 
tI y not waste their strength 
hatred, anger, and guile, nor «« a 
toward one another Thus the e ie 
tate is really liberty 
Note.—Prewar Italy, Germany, Japan, a 
I neo Sp ire ke A 
er ne s R > nt ‘ ‘ 
t t 
FASC M 
Founded upon 
é é é 
e 
Micht er ‘ 
I mit € ? ‘ jual ; 
I é eX of t 
Free 
t e€ iimited tole t of re l eacl 
ings 
Ru ¢ \ r Of political expre 
I le ¢ free 
I ( 
Pr ( 
No p é i 1 sé i 
matter ! eas Ai ‘ pe j 
1 
Ex e f l i 
abie pubisnan e rule 
Individu \ rk j f 
aered I 
ich de é 
( 1 ! 
t 
No secu y « I = re 
ded the he Wi l ey 
x 
N € ie ¢ 
babad i I 
N permitted No one ¢ é 
r or « 
fy 
ic A 
( ested f 
municado, committed to y ter 
I ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
No such r t I ce i, € ‘ 
eir < ar et Nv ¢ I ‘ 
isted 
Dictat d the « < 
Mir i 











H t ing levels on earth. 

H ym eartl Average wage 
63.9 ce per hour; $5.912 per day. Dollar 
on . aamanil 

I d for 1 day for family of 5 costs Ameri- 
( N f r3 hours’ labor 

of « hes costs average American 
worker 1 wee of W I 

Rad ( average American worker 1 
week york 

Americ living tandards for average 
worke ) times higher than in Russia.' 

Wages in America, estimated straight hour- 
ly v e basis, industries only, have risen 78.3 

it a cost-of-living rise, over all, of 
57.8 nee 1941, Different ways of figuring 
li i and wage rates may bring varying 
result but it is safe to say wage increases 
since 1941 have more than kept pace with 
incre n living cost 

Be worl ry conditions on earth. 

Best free educational system on earth. 
Ratio of teachers to population: 1 teacher 
to each 119 population (1940) 

Be ! nt labor, agricultural and 
bi é ( tions on earth. 

Best transportation and highway system 
on eartl United States passenger miles, 


1938: (a) Highways 
808.000 .000 (b) 


including buses: 239,- 
Railroads, steam and elec- 


tric: 22,456,000,000. 
More luxuries and comforts for the people 
More automobiles.’ Per capita distribu- 
tion of motor vehicles, January 1, 1939: One 


automobile per 4.3 persons 


More radios.* United States 
iopulation (1946), 425. 
po} 


Sets per 1,000 


More refrigerators, electric and gas kitch- 
ens (a) Number refrigerators: 16,200,000. 
(b) Percentage of world total: 90.2. 


More telephones 


tele 


United States has 15.37 
phones per 100 population.” 


More theaters. As of 1940, United States 
had 17,003."* 
Better and more extensive health facilities. 


Number hospital beds in use (1939), 1,195,- 


206 Number of physicians (1946), 180,- 
000." Number of dentists (1947), 82,000.% 


——__ —____ 


Footnotes at end of statement. 
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CoMMUNISM 
Fruitage 
Very low living levels. 
Low wages as decreed by the state. 

statistics not available.‘ 


Wage 


Same amount of food costs Russian worker 
over seven times as much, or more than 10 
hours labor.'! 


Suit of clothes costs average Russian work- 


er 7 weeks’ work. 

tadio costs average Russian worker 15 
weeks of work." 

Russian living standards for average 


worker only one-tenth as high as American 
level 

Wages in Russia have risen less than half 
as much as prices of rationed goods since 
1941 Prices of unrationed goods are four 
times as high as prices of rationed goods." 


The women and 
Unsanitary condi- 
Dangerous conditions 


Long hours. Poor plants. 
children do heavy labor. 
tions in many plants. 
in many fields. 


No statistics available. 


No such independent organizations per- 
mitted Wage earners and farmers obey 
orders of petty administrators. Are bedeviled 
by hordes of spies and inspectors. 

Poor transportation and highway systems. 
Russian passenger kilometers, 1938, 95,900,- 
000,000 (Kilometer equals 3,280.8 feet, 
nearly five eighths of a mile.) No highway 
statistics available. 


No luxuries or comforts for 
people. 


the common 
Only for the bureaucrats. 


Russia: One automobile per 253 persons. 


Possession of radio by private citizen with- 
out permit of some petty bureaucrat means 
arrest and punishment. Russia: Sets per 
1,000 population: 8.1 (1946) .° 


Only officials permitted to have these lux- 
uries. No record, according to Department 
of Commerce, of any refrigerators having 
been imported or used. Ice from natural 
sources may to some degree be conserved 
and used. 

Only officials have telephones. Ordinary 
citizen could not have one. Russia had 0.75 
telephones per 100 population.” 


Few theaters. All plays or pictures strictly 
censored by bureaucrats. Russia had 3,000." 


Hospital beds: No accurate information 
available. Physicians: Estimated prewar 
number, 130,000. Dentists: No accurate fig- 
ures available, 





FASCISM 
Fruitage 

Very low living levels. 

Low wages as decreed by the state. 


Italy: 
2.26 lira per hour: equaled 5.26 cents; equaled 
95 cents per day 


Japan: 206 sen hours); 
equaled 491, cents." Germany: 73.2 reichs- 
pfennigs: equaled $2.51 per day." Spain: No 
statistics are available. 


per day (914 


Long hours. Poor plants. Unsanitary 


conditions. Dangerous conditions in many 
lines. Germany and Japan had good plants 
in some lines. Better conditions than Italy, 
Spain, or Russia. 

Italy: One teacher to each 226 of popu- 
lation (1937). Japan: One teacher to each 
211 population (1937). Germany: One 
teacher to each 258 population (1938). Spain: 
No statistics are available. 

No such independent organizations per- 
mitted. Wage earners and farmers obeyed 
orders of petty administrators. Were be- 
deviled by hordes of spies and inspectors. 

Poor transportation and highway systems 
Germany partial exception. Japan, pas- 
senger miles, 1937: (a) Highways, including 
buses: 1,651,761,000. (b) Railroads, steam 
and electric, 1937: 19,379,000,000. Italy: (a) 
No statistics available. (b) State railways, 
kilometers, 1939: 11,773,000,000. Germany 
and Sudetenland, 1938: (a) Reichbahn only; 
passenger kilometers 58,977,700,000 (Austria 
included). (b) No. statistics available 
Spain: No statistics available 

No luxuries or comforts for the common 
people. Only for the bureaucrats and the 
rich 

Japan: One automobile per 388 persons. 
Italy: one automobile per 93 persons. Ger- 
many: One automobile per 42 persons. 
Spain: One automobile per 197 persons. 

Possession of radio by private citizen with- 
out permit of some petty bureaucrat meant 
arrest and punishment. Germany: Sets per 
1,000 population (1944) 167.7. Japan: Sets 
per 1,000 population (1943) 93.3. Italy: Sets 
per 1,000 population (1946) 32.7. Spain: Sets 
per 1,000 population, 14.* 

Germany: 200,000; percentage of world 
total, 1.32. Japan: (est.), 6,000; percentage 
of world total, 0.04. Italy: 20,000; percentage 
of world total, 0.15. Spain: 10,000; percent- 
age of world total, 0.06. 

Only officials and business houses had 
telephones. Ordinary citizen could not have 
one. Germany: Had 5.20 telephones per 100 
population. Japan: Had 1.89 telephones 
per 100 population. Italy: Had 1.41 tele- 
phones per 100 population. Spain: Had 1.19 
telephones per 100 population.” 

Few theaters. All plays or pictures strictly 
censored by bureaucrats. Germany: Had 
5,506. Italy: Had 4,013. Spain: (est.) Had 
2,852. Japan: Had 1,875.™ 

Germany: Hospital beds (1939), 42,996. 
Physicians: (1939), 49,907. Dentists: (1938), 
14,833." Japan: Hospital beds (1938), 246,- 
138. Physicians: (1938), 62,933. Dentists: 
(1938), 22,735." Italy: Hospital beds (1939), 
(est.) 59,000. Physicians: (1940), 38,983. 
Dentists: (1943), 3,048.5 Spain: Hospital 
beds: No accurate statistics available. Phy- 
sicians: (1938), 22,582. Dentists: No ac- 
curate statistics 


available." 








AMERICANISM 


Fruitage 

More toy books, and joys for childre 
More sports and amusements 

Individual may safely obey his conscience 


ider government of laws 


For proof, see life in America around 3 
1e daily and periodical pres und histor 


DUTIES OF COORDINATOR 

House Resolution 183 creating the 
fice of Coordinator provided: 

The Coordinator, under the direction 
he Speaker, and utilizing the results of work 
lready done by public or private agencies or 
rganizations, shall assemble, analyze, coor- 
dinate, and make available in digests, com- 
pilations, and otherwise, data with respect to 
legislation, for the use of the committees and 
Merabers of the House, without partisan bi 
in selection or presentation. 

The Coordinator, with the approval of the 
Speaker, shall employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such assistants, and make such ex- 
penditures, as may be necessary in the per- 

ywrmance of his duties 


i 





i 
f 
a 


‘Baruch Spinoza 

2? World Almanac, 1947 

All wage rates are for industry. Figures 
f rates are for 8-hour day, except Japan, was 
9\4-hour day. All rate figures are from In- 
ternational Labor Statistics, in form given 


here. Exchange rates are from Federal Re- 
serve Board. Purchasing power of dollar 
varied in different countries somewhat at 


different times, but never sufficiently to make 
earning capacity of labor under communism 
or fascism at all comparable to United Stat« 
labor 

‘Ruble does not circulate outside Russia 
Prices fixed and changed at will by the state 

Number of school teachers includes all 
kinds, grades, public and private, including 
universities. Number of teachers in case of 
each country came from International Bu- 
reau of Education, Office of Education. Fo 
Germany, however, Bureau had no figures fo1 


universities and other higher institutions 
Universities were taken from Statesman’s 
Yearbook, and proportional allowance was 


made for the 83 schools of higher educati 
in addition to the 23 universities. Figures 
for Germany do not include Austria 
Sudeten. Populations are from Statesman 
Yearbook and encyclopedias. Japanese fig- 
ures in all cases are for Japan proper and a 
not include Korea, Formosa, etc 

‘Source of figures, Department of Com- 
merce. 


and 


™Source of figures, Department of Com- 
merce. 

*Source of figures, Department of Com- 
merce. War and postwar years used for fig- 


ures because prewar receivers, in many of the 
countries, lumped together Morse code and 
voice receivers as “Radio.” 

* Department of Commerce figures 

” A. F. of L. Labor Monthly Survey, 
1947, p. 7. 

"United States News, July 1947, giving 
source as U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sti tistics 

2 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

% Source of figures for 1939, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

™ Source of figures for 1940, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce trade estimate for Spain 

“UY. S. Public Health Service, American 
Medical Association, and American Dental As- 
sociation , 


July 
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Wanted—More Bosses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herein a 
short statement issued by the Small 
Business Economic Foundation unde 
the title “Wanted—More Bosses.” 

I commend the reading of this state- 
ment to every Member. It contains the 
essence of American progress, produc- 
tion, and private ownership. It typifie 
the will to do, the initiative to succeed 
Such is America 








There are about three and one-half mill 
firms” or private enterprises in this country 
About 7 out of every 100 of these have 100 

m e € vees 
The astonishing fact is that i America 
and of the m ibulou nass-produt 
economy in the world, 93 percent of the fi 
re smal] businesses 
ro be exact, there are only 2 firms 
10 that have even aS many as 5 employee 
i ve! million, or nearly a fourth of all 
enterprise the boss himself is the 
e works. Of course there is frequently 
some bossit nd assistance from the wives 
these small businessmen who have struck 
out for themselve and full credit is duc 
these wives, not only for what they do but f« 


what they do without, to help make a 
of thousands of struggling small businesse 
But these facts about all the “little people 
in our land of industrial giants are far mo! 
important than their mere interest as be- 
lieve-it-or-not statistics. Because one of the 
needed to keep our kind of 
ing and growing is a steady 
tream of more and more men and women 
who have the ability and the will to be their 
They are the seedbed of free en- 
terprise. Not only do big businesses grow 
from roots, but even after they are 
rown. most big businesses could not exist 
without the many smalb suppliers and smail 
retail enterprisers who help sell and servi 
their products 





boss 





small 


A CHALLENGE FOR HIGH STAKES 
We speak of the United States as a “stro! 
nation.” Yet its strength is only the sum 
total of the materials and facilities, the pro- 
ductivity and skills of its own people and of 
the enterprises which they own and operate 
The United States is because her 
people are free and her enterprises likewise 
are free and growing 
Yet it seems difficult for many people in 
the world to realize why this country, a mere 


strong 


youngster among the nations, is so produc- 
tively st that it is now carrying the lio1 
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ky 
€ t hard , 
f I I 1 and « 
Citize had t be rders of bure 
re re < lence, ¢ ered j 
ent 
See F Acti I Leg e Re 
€ I oe € ee | \ a ft 
r € st 
e of the econ d fin cia irde 
e entire world They see this as a f 
ne startilng truth remains that ir . 


triving to copy our way of life « 














i i e worida mov Zz awa re 
\ a Ail ria We < i « < 
1aining nati ‘ earth wi free den 
itic s ety based un € nomy of pri 
It is a tremendous challengs 
hallenge is not s nucl » ¢ 
i w industrial giar rhey 
dy nd strong. It is rather to « 
million f iall businesses to grow strongs 
ind bigger And most of all, it is a cha 
lenge t s as individuals to keep the seedbe 
i well tended an 
zY t he men a 
W enterprise 
wh nd leadership 
try thet: x I 
t fre he py 
It « ur é 
A PRODUCT OF ENVIRONMENT 
rhis system of living and working toget! 
which we call the American way of fe 


a logical product of its environment 
provided ample room and lavish raw mat 
rials; and our constitutional rules of tl 
game were expressly drawn to make it po 

terprising individuals t« 


sioie lor en 
them into productive usefulness. It is re: 


») translate 


no surprise that in such an environment ¥ 
hould have many small enterprises 
AFTER-DINNER ORATORY 
The real surprise is in our changi! 


tude toward our économic envi 
is still much the same and opportunity 
patiently knocks on the doors of those wl 
will listen. Yet 
being your own b« comes up, there i 
ways lots of loose talk to be heard about t 
oneer spirit,” and the 


ronment i 


whenever this subject f 


‘good old days,” “p 
like During the depression it 

omy declare that we 
all of our pioneer spirit so we might as we 
resign ourselves to living in a mature ecor 
omy. More people seemed to be interested 
security rather than in the doubtful risk 
being enterprisers. Graduating cla 
a lot about how to get a job but not m 
about how to be their own bosses 

Fortunatel the « World War II 
put an end to much of this nonsense by « 
fronting us—as well as our enemies—wit 
some spectacular proof; first, that our fret 
enterprise system wasn’t dying of matu 
and secondly, that there 
spirit left in the American people 

Moreover, when the armed forces began 
demobilize it was discovered that high on tl! 
list of peacetime objectives of almost ha 
the fighting men was the desire to go int 
business for themselves—to be their ow 
boss. Recent opinion polls show that in spit 
of the confusion of reconversion adjustment 
and labor-management strife (Or maybe be 
cause of it) the overwhelming majority 
workers would still like to be smali inds 
pendent enterprisers on their own hook 


became the 


fashion to had lk 


sses he 


vents of 





was plenty of pic e€ 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES WED ALL TAKE A 5 
The big trouble is that too many peo; 
desi t e the " s tops ght 










eff rt 


of continued 
wishful dreamin 
tumbling bl 
enterpriser 


tart This is doubly 


qaoesn 
unfore- 


stamps almost any- 


YOURSELF FOR INSTANCE 
than 10 to 1 
> at some time played with the 
your own bo let's suppose 
hopeful small enterpriser. 
_ that you 
Ly United States of America, 
you'd like to start some kind of a 
little store or a service business. If you ulti- 
mately succeed it will influence your whole 
life, so it’s worth going about carefully—one 
a time 
You can take the first step by “de- 
fuzi your own thinking. Talk your ideas 
over with your wife and with others whose 
opi! ns you respect; examine the general 
possibilities in your town; and go 
abilities and 


£ ce the chances are better 





over lr own list of interests. 

rhe more you can narrow down your field the 

I t specific and better questions you can 
k. Vague questions get vague answers 
Second. Once you've boiled down your in- 


tery t 
( 


) one or maybe two types of business, 
“as for an enterprise, don’t overlook all 
s of fact and advice right in your 


1e source 





own bailiwick Practically every American 
town is blessed with a library, and most 
librarians will welcome endless questions 
from anyone with a genuine interest in a 
specific subject. In addition to actual books, 
most libraries subscribe to many business 
periodicals and information digests. Also, 
the librarian can give you leads on a great 
many other sources like trade associations, 
government offices, and publications which 
have free information available in the field 


of your interest. 


Third. Besides libraries, most communities 
have chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
and the like which, in addition to being 


sources of local facts, can also provide you 
with leads. Often overlooked are the 
teachers of business subjects, science courses, 
government, civics, etc. in the high school. 
They would welcome a change from answer- 
ing the general questions of kids to helping 
solve some real problems facing a potential 
business man. (They'd probably like to be 
their own boss, too.) 

Fourth. Once you have a line on possible 
outside sources, sit down and write them let- 
ters; but don't just say “please send me ‘some 
information’ on how to run a grocery store” 
or what not. Tell them as definitely as you 
can what you want to do, then you can ask 
them numerous specific questions rather 
than a few general ones. And once you have 
prepared your basic letter you can send it in 
a modified form to a great variety of sources, 
including: State and Federal departments of 
commerce; State universities, planning 
boards, development commissions, etc.; busi- 
ness and trade associations; trade magazines, 
business publications; big companies which 
manufacture products or supply goods re- 
lated to the field of your interest. 

Your local research will have provided you 
with a much more specific list. And have 
your letters of inquiry typed if possible. 

Fifth. Once you have gone this far, it 
won't be long before your ideas and plans will 
begin to jell. You may end up far afield 
from your original idea, but if there is a 


other 


really practical business in the cards for you 
it will eventually get to the point where some 
real yes o1 


no decisions can be made. Then, 
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and probably not before, you are ready to sit 
down and talk turkey with bankers, real es- 
tate men, builders, suppliers and all the oth- 
ers who will have to provide you with more 
than just free information to get your enter- 
prise going. Many a good business idea has 
because the hopeful enterpriser 
tried to get action at 6 percent before he had 
used up the advice available for free. 


me sour 


WHAT ARE THE CHANCES? 


The best planning job in the world won't 
guarantee the success of a small business, but 
it cuts down the risk. And taking risks, in- 
cidentally, always goes with being your own 
boss. That’s part of the game of free en- 
terprise 

But there is this about it, somebody else 
doesn't have to lose in order for you to win. 
Free enterprise is a rare game in which every- 
body can win (except the right and left- 
wing kibitzers who want to rig the game so 
they always win at somebody else’s expense). 

For example: Suppose you, as a worker, 
quit and start your own business. Your old 
job goes to another worker and you have 
created a new one for yourself. That's two 
wins to start with. In time your business 
may grow to provide many more new jobs. 
But even if it remains small, the business 
you do carries a share of all the Jobs back 
along the line which helps to create the 
merchandise you handle. And the money 
you take in and pay out adds to the job-pro- 
ducing kitty in your town. Even your little 
company’s bank account gets added to the 
capital available to help start still other new 
enterprises in your town. 

Small wonder that we send good luck 
horseshoes to a fellow when he takes a fling 
at being his own boss. When he wins, we 
all win. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following remarks 
o. Hon. Jesse P. WotcotTt before the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York on November 
20, 1947: 


The subject of tonight's discussion is time- 
ly and exceedingly important. The prosper- 
ity, perhaps the safety, of America, the re- 
construction of thé devastatec countries, the 
stabilization of world currencies and world 
economies, are largely, if not wholly, depend- 
ent upon the early and permanent solution 
of the basic economic problems of the United 
States. The peace of the world depends 
upon a sound, strong America. 

Conflicting influences are at work in the 
world today, as they have been for centuries 
past. The basic difference in political ideol- 
ogies springs from the writings of Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx. The American way of 
life is predicated upon Adam Smith’s idea 
that every man, so long as he does not violate 
the laws of justice, should be left perfectly 
free to pursue his own interest in his own 
way, and to bring both his industry and 
capital into competition with those of any 
other man, or order of men. 

Marx turned to revolutionary ends the 
proposition that the value of a commodity, 
or the quantity of any other commodity for 
which it will exchange, depends upon the 











relative quantity of labor which is necessary 
for its production, 

Leonard Dalton Abbott, in his Maste: 
Works of Economics, points out the differ- 
ences between the two systems, somewhat as 
follows: Marx applied his construction to the 
class struggle of capitalists and wage work- 
ers. He believed that the capitalistic system 
is based upon exploitation and that its ir- 
reconcilable conflicts would lead to its di 
solution. Just as slavery passed into serf- 
dom, and as feudalism passed into capitalism, 
so, according to Marx, capitalism in its turn 
will pass into socialism. 

The struggle between these two forces has 
been going on for more than three centuries 
Incident to these political struggles there 
have been coincidental but likewise very im- 
portant economic struggles. 

Abbott further says: “The economic pen- 
dulum has been swinging between liberty 
and legislation, between competition’ and 
cooperation, between capitalism and some 
form of collectivism. The debate is still 
going on. While neither side in innumerable 
disputes can be said to have won complete 
victories, we are bound to recognize that 
society in America, as well as in most of the 
European countries, has been moved toward 
economic democracy and extension of gov- 
ernment functions.” 

Many of us contend that it is the province 
of government to find the golden mean be- 
tween these two extremes. In present-day 
America our economic problems can be 
solved only when and if we have established 
the extent, if any, to which our Government 
should try to manage our economy. 

As late as last Monday, this centuries-old 
issue was laid squarely before the American 
people. The battle between the ideological 
forces of socialism and the American way of 
life, based upon our constitution, rages on. 
Socialism versus democracy, capitalism 
versus managed economy, regimentation 
versus free enterprise. These are the issues 
which must be met squarely; these problems 
must be solved by the American people be- 
fore we can ever hope for economic and social 
stability in America and peace throughout 
the world. 

There should be no question in our minds 
which political course we should take. 
Autocracy, socialism, communism—collectiv- 
ism in any form, is as undesirable and as 
ineffective an instrumentality for governing 
any people as is a pure democracy. There 
is little or no difference between absolute 
monarchies and the different governmental 
forms of collectivism. Both, in the last 
analysis, are despotisms. Each of them is 
unworkable unless sovereignty is vested, 
paradoxical as it might seem, in an indi- 
vidual with unlimited political power. 

Pure democracy has been characterized as 
mobocracy. No true democracy has ever suc- 
cessfully functioned as the governing instru- 
mentality of any large number of people. Our 
forefathers effectively found the political 
golden mean between these two extremes. 
Consequently, we have under the American 
Constitution, this very novel American form 
of government. It should be our objective 
to likewise find the golden mean between the 
extremes of economic philosophies. When 
we shall have done so the progress of the 
United States should continue to be as con- 
stant as it has been during the first 160 years 
of our existence as a Nation. 

The United States is the greatest Nation 
on earth. We don’t have to argue it. It is 
self-evident. With a population of less than 
7 percent of the population of the world, we 
normally produce and consume in the ag- 
gregate, more than 50 percent of the world's 
goods. Here in America 7 percent of the 
world’s population normally produces more 
than 50 percent of the goods produced in 
the world. Here in America less than 7 per- 
cent of the world’s population normally con- 
sumes in the aggregate, more than 50 per- 








nsumed in the 


t of the goods co world 
t is a record which is accepted without 
ge. It is a record made possible be- 

e of and not in spite of the American 
rm of government. It is a record which 

can maintain only so long as we adhere 
r American principles and our Ameri- 

system of free constitutional govern- 
free economy, and free society; only 

long as we continue to protect the right 
every individual—so long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice—to be “left per- 
free to pursue his own interests in his 
wn way, and to bring both his industry 

id capital into competition with those of 
any other man, or order of men.” 

With these thoughts in mind, let us take 
a look at some of the basic economic prob- 
lems which confront the United States, an 
let us also have in mind how necessary it 
is that our problems be settled early and ef- 
fectively if we are to have world economic, 
political and social stability and lasting 
world peace. 

I think we could well consider inflation 
as the economic problem of primary import- 
ance. All of our other economic problems 
re incidental to it. They can all be solved 
together 

The causes of high prices in the United 
States are pretty well known. 

First. Production for war purposes left us 
with a tremendous shortage of all consumer 
goods At the same time this production 
created more per capita purchasing 
power than we had ever previously enjoyed 
Before enough consumer goods could be 
produced, the demand resulting from high 
purchasing power had Started the upward 
rise of prices. 

Second. Deficit financing, due to war, had 
created a national debt of about $278,- 
000,000,000, most of which under our system 











of monetizing debt, is a decided influence 
on the value of the American dollar. Under 
the American quantitative theory of debt 


monetization, the higher the debt the cheaper 
the dollar; the cheaper the dollar the higher 
the prices. 

Third. An archaic tax system has been 
an influence against any broadening of the 
production base, so that we find it impossible 
to produce to capacity to meet the demand. 

Fourth. Almost 90 percent of production 
costs are represented by wages, most -of 
which have remained high enough so that 
the demand for goods in short supply has 
come from current earnings. Some but not 
all corporate earnings likewise have been 
very high. All of this has resulted in the 
continuance of large amounts of static sav- 
ings and idle capital. Add to this the de- 
mand for goods incident to the creation of 
large foreign credits. 

According to the October report of the 
council of economic advisers to the President 
which dealt with the impact of foreign aid 
upon the domestic economy, we are raising in 
the United States through government, semi- 
government, and private financing sources, 
at the rate of $11,000,000,000 a year to finance 
an export surplus. 

In the first three quarters of 1947, the 
dollar value of exports was running at the 
average rate of about nineteen billion a year. 
The dollar value of imports of goods and 
services for the Same period was running 
at the average rate of eight billion a year. 
The export surplus is about eleven billion. 

Fifth. The availability of increasingly large 
volumes of easy money credits. 

Now that the causes of the inflationary 
plague are fairly well known, every effort 
should be made to find the cure. 

The causes of high prices may be summed 
up as follows: 

First. The shortage of goods against high 
purchasing power. 

Second. Excessively large amounts of Gov- 
ernment spending. 
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The big problem is what can be done about 
it? The President in his message last Mon- 
day made certain general recommenda Ss 
as possible p our econ Cc Ss 
Many of his proj S are as Opposite to the 


American system as socialism is the opposite 
of democra 
always c 
lems if they had an unde! 
All our problems—e: 
social—have lved 
work of the American Con 
continue to solve our p! 
adhere to the fundamental 
American way of life I 
works of Marx any 
financial mic disaster, at a 
when the perpetuation of the American way 
of life is more essential than anything else 
which can be imagined 

We can remove further threats to a depre- 
ciated currency by balancing the Federal 
budget and retiring as much of the debt as 
possible 

We can adjust our tax structure in such a 
manner as to encourage maximum produc- 
tion. This can be brought about through ad- 
justments in the tax which will en- 
courage expansion of plants and give assur- 
ance to producers, agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial, that they are not going to be pen- 
alized by expanding their production. When 
we have made the ssary adjustments in 
the tax base to en production, much 
of the idle capital and savings will be put to 
use in the production of capital goods, in 
the expansion of capital structures, and can 
result in many doubling pro- 
duction capa n 
factories 

The impact on prices incident to domestic 
buying for foreign account can be 
offset by a curtailment in government ex- 
penses. If there is sufficient cooperation 
between the President and the Congress, the 
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costs of government can be reduced amply to 
take care of all foreign aid requirements, 


both for interim aid and for long-range pro- 
grams of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
But, in order to lessen the impact of foreign 
aid on domestic prices, the moneys raised 
for these purposes must be carefully and 
judiciously expended. The Congress will not 
advance to the State Department large sums 
for either interim or long-term aid without 
requiring the money to be spent and in- 


vested in accordance with certain sound 
standards. Foreign aid can be most effec- 
tively administered by the creation of an 


independent agency of the Government. A 
corporation, we will say, with a relatively 
small capital, with authority to expand this 
capital a given number of times by the issu- 
ance of the agencies’ notes, bonds, and deben- 
tures. The money can and should be spent 
under well-defined standards, to give the 
maximum amount of aid with the least 
amount of dollar diplomacy. There is no 
reason why foreign countries should not pay 
for a large part of the aid given in the cur- 
rency of the recipient country. A pool of 
foreign currencies would thus be created, 
from which loans might be made for produc- 
tive enterprise in the country receiving the 
aid, or in other countries whose currency 
might be converted into that of the recipient 
country. The expenses in the recipient 
country of the United States for diplomatic, 
consular, military, and other purposes, could 
be paid from this pool, thus removing the 
necessity for equivalent large amounts of 
American d ng exported to pay our 

current expenses in those countries 
If our foreign-aid program is successful 
the economy and 


over a course of years 
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I ntries will be 
would activate the Inter- 

Fund in such a manner 
y of the recipient country 
converted into dollars. In 
ited States t rs could 


large amount of their in- 











gn aid will eventually be 

“A 
ce ul, we will 
recreate the people receiving 
the aid to work. We will help them get the 
strong bodies by which they may work and 


thus create capacity to work and pro- 











or nselves If the inter aid is 

dministered and results in the at- 

ta Y t of this basic objective, then these 
countries may become good risk 





be reason to presume that ans t n can 
be repaid, thereby opening up a new reservoi 
of credits, Export-Import Bank credits. I 


am fairly certain the Congress of the United 
States, if the interim program is successful, 
will not hesitate to in¢ 
the Export-Import Bank by reasonably large 





rease the capital of 





amounts to make available all necessary 
funds for the production of producer and 
heavy consumer goods. Thus we enter the 
second stage of our prog n of foreign re- 
lief and rehabilitatio1 


It is only a step into the thir 
which the foreign country may 
applicatic its resources put itself in a 
position it can qualify for the use of 
ther and 
nating in the 










rer reservoirs < o1 
International Monetary F 


i 
and the International 








tion and Development t al assist- 
ance which could thus be made illable 
for rehabilitation, and stabilization, and 


permanent prosperity all over the world 
would be for all practical purposes almost 
boundles 





The foreign aid program can be effe 
with much less money 
for. I have no hesitancy in saying the job 
can be done under proper management 
one-third of the amount requested by 
Paris Conference and by the Administra- 
tion. We must exert every effort to assure 
that all possible factors of foreign rehabili- 
tation and stabilization are fully utilized to 
save every dollar of American money possible 
And why should we do this? Because of the 


than is being 








impact which the financing of any foreign 
aid program will have on the value of the 
American dollar and on American commodity 
prices. These factors are first of importance 


as an aid to our own economic stabilizatk 
The most vital economic problem in the 
world is right here in America The most 
pressing necessity is the stabilization of the 
American dollar and the American economy. 

Let us have very definitely in 
under the Bretton Woods 
currencies of all the major countries of the 
world, except the Russian ruble, are practi- 
cally speaking, as effectively tied to the Amer- 
ican dollar as they formerly were tied to gold. 
In consequence, any fluctuation or disequi- 
librium in the American economy, and 
American dollar, is immediately reflected in 
currency and economic fluctuations all over 
the world. We should be proud of the posi- 
tion we hold, but we should not be unmind- 
ful of the responsibility to keep America and 
American institutions strong id stable 
against the possibility of world economic, so- 
cial, and political chaos. Only a sound, sol- 
vent, safe America can be the anchor for an 
enduring world recovery and peace. We 
cannot be so under an economy managed by 
the Government. If we ved any- 
thing since VE-day it is this fact, that Gov- 


mind that 
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the 





have pr 


ernment with its self-seeking bureaucrats, 
starry-eyed theorists, and temperamental 
tamperers, frequently dominated by political 
emotionalism, cannot successfully manage 
our economy The President's proposed pan- 
aceas for the ills of our economy should be 
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painful but 


lightening experience 

Chiseled on the Archives Building in 

Washington is the truism that “What is past 

prologue It almost follows as a matter 

rse, in the light of our experiences, that 

e eontrols, rationing, priorities, and allo- 

whether on the producer or con- 

mer levels, cannot be administered without 

us set-backs to our production effort 

1e only sound practical solution for our 

nomic problems lies in the full use of 

America’s capacity to produce, and the free- 

dom of consumers to choose what they desire 

the market place. Everything the Govern- 

ent does must encourage increased produc- 
not slow it up 

Price controls, allocations, and priorities 


et a vast brood of contradictions and un- 
certainties. They promote illegal operations; 
they encourage black markets; they open the 
to many Other evil influences which 


will deter, but never can encourage produc- 
In being realistic we must recognize 

iat if the President is given the power to 
ntrol prices, power to allocate and ration, 


id power to discriminate through the use 
priorities, yes, even if he is given the 
power to control wages, he is not going to roll 
back prices; he is not going to roll back wages. 


ro do so, he knows, you know, and I know, 
would be disastrous Is he going to freeze 
wages and prices where they are now? To 
do so, he knows, you know, and I know, 


would invite strikes, production slow-downs, 

id many other conditions which would 

iise havoc with production. How can he 
use power to allocate goods in such a man- 
ner as to effect in any degree the general 
price level? If he borrows steel from the ap- 
pliance industries to increase the production 
of automobiles, he might possibly lower the 
price of automobiles temporarily. If the 
automotive industry had enough steel, it 
could theoretically double its output; but 
what would happen to the price of ap- 
pliances. The saving on the price of automo- 
biles would be completely offset by the in- 
creases in the price of appliances. This il- 
lustration might be applied to almost every 
segment of our economy. Why rob Peter to 
pay Paul and disrupt our whole economy in 
the process? 

Up to the present time the President has 
not been able to give us—although he has 
been requested to do so—an example of what 
commodities he seeks the power to allocate 
or control by priorities. He has given us no 
inkling of what commodities he would se- 
lect upon which he would impose price con- 
trols. He has given us no information what- 
soever as to what wages, in which industry, 
he would seek to control. By the very lack 
of this specific information, or at least 
enough of it to offer a basis for clear think- 
ing, he may have created such uncertainty as 
seriously to affect the production of many 
consumer and producer goods. 

The President has asked for authority to 
control credits. The traditional, tried, and 
safe method of controlling the velocity and 
volume of credit has been to raise and lower 
bank reserve requirements and rediscount 


rates. The Federal Reserve Board now has 
the authority to raise rediscount rates. Re- 
discount rates are now about 1 percent. Un- 


der the authority of existing law, rediscount 
rates have been as high as 7 percent. If it is 
found advisable to raise reserve require- 
ments, then new legislation is necessary. I 
do not attempt to predict what the Congress 
will do in this respect, but, personally, I can 
see no harm in giving the Federal Reserve 
Board authority to raise reserve require- 
ments. Of course such authority would have 
to be within well defined limits. Up to the 
present time the Federal Reserve Board has 
not asked the Congress for any authority to 
raise reserve requirements 

The Federal Reserve Board has asked for 
gis! m authorizing it to guarantee bank 
This mmewhat 


e¢ 


seems 


inconsistent 
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with the policy of the President to contract 
credit. For this reason the power to guaran- 
tee loans will probably not be given to the 
Federal Reserve system at the next regula: 
session of Congress. 

The President has asked for authority to 
control consumer credits. He now has the 
authority, under existing law, to reimpose 
controls over consumer credit by proclaiming 
an economic emergency, and if there is any 
question about his authority, I believe the 
Congress would not argue too long about that 
matter. But what effect will the control of 
credits on the consumer level have on domes- 
tic commodity prices? Hardly aripple! High 
prices today are not the result of credit infla- 
tion. Such controls over the volume and 
velocity of credit would have little or no 
effect :pon prices. It might be a desirable 
technique to have handy when and if there 
is a threat of inflation incident to any de- 
cided increase in the volume and velocity of 
credit 

The President in his message asks for rent 
control. When we continued rent control 
until February 29, 1948, there was some hope 
that through the removal of governmental 
obstacles there would be such an accelera- 
tion of residential building that the demand, 
especially for rental properties, might be 
reasonably met by next March 1. Residen- 
tial building this year"has been at a 20-year 
high. Almost 990,000 units will be com- 
pleted. In any event, we will have to take up 
the question of continuing rent controls 
shortly after the regular session convenes 
If it appears then, as it does now, that the 
demand for rental properties will not have 
been reasonably met by March 1, we shall 
give consideration to the continuance of rent 
controls. Any new legislation must be in 
such form as to continue the encouragement 
already given to the construction of rental 
units. The greatest possible benefit to both 
tenant and landlord must be achieved, In 
all probability, rent controls will be con- 
tinued in some form for a definite period 
after next March 1. 

While we are on the question of rents and 
housing, it might be well to clarify our 
thinking in respect to public housing—espe- 
cially slum clearance. There is a basic issue 
involved in this connection which has never 
been effectively legislated on by the Federal 
Congress. It will be our objective at the 
next session to determine whether slum 
clearance and public housing are the primary 
responsibilities of the Federal Government 
or the primary responsibility of the State 
governments. The settlement of this policy 
will determine our course for, possibly, gener- 
ations to come. It is important, in that it 
affects to a large measure basically our 
attempts to stabilize our economic and social 
systems. It is important, in that billions 
of dollars will be expended by the State and 
Federal Governments in the years following 
its statutory adoption. After the policy has 
been determined, the writing of the bill to 
effectuate the policy is almost a matter of 
routine. If it is established that it is the 
primary obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to clear slums and build houses for 
low rental or otherwise, then it merely be- 
comes a matter of how much money we will 
appropriate annually out of the Federal 
Treasury for the generations to come. It is 
a simple matter to set up the machinery and 
the standards for the effectuation of the 
policy, including the proportion of the cost 
which State governments shall be expected 
to contribute. If it is determined that it is 
a primary obligation of the States, then the 
writing of the bill to effectuate that policy 
is equally as simple. It becomes a question 
as to what amounts the Federal Government 
shall authorize or appropriate for grants-in- 
aid, and the standards upon which the ex- 
penditures shall be contingent. We have 
the precedent of the Highway Act for guid- 
ance in this respect. 









In summary, we will not make the mis 
take that has been made in years gone | 
in discussing this problem. We will n 
set up the machinery, and then build a policy 
around it. We will do the first things firs: 
We will establish the policy once and fo: 
all, and then provide for the machinery by 
which to carry out that policy. There ; 
little doubt that this matter will be definite 
settled at the next session of Congre: 
This policy will be formulated and this bi! 
will be written in the House Banking an: 
Currency Committee after full and complet« 
hearings 

It has been a pleasure to be with you t\ 
night. Let me, in closing, say that I be 
lieve David Lawrence in a recent arti 
summed it all up when he said, in substanc 
that there was nothing wrong with the work 
and that includes the United States of Amer- 
ica, that hard work, high production, and 
sound fiscal policies will not correct. | 
should therefore be our objective to encou: 
age work and production to the extent th: 
through production we will cure all of ou 
economic ills. Can anyone deny that the 
only solution of the economic problems con 
fronting the United States lies in producin, 
to an ever expanding full capacity? Ang 
that full production must ensue not only ; 
home, but especially in those countries which 
are the recipients of our aid? Only in that 
way can sound fiscal policies, which we hoy: 
will be patterned after our American system 
be attained. 

In that way they could hope for the mai 
velous fruits of our American way of life 
When we have full production here and 
when there is full ~reduction abroad, when 
we shall have rebuilt the fiscal structures ot 
America and those of the countries of west 
ern Europe on a sound basis within the 
framework of governments of their own 
choosing, we may expect to have, and wi 
shall have, continued prosperity here 
America, prosperity all over the world, anc 
lasting peace. 





Threatened Fuel Shortage in New England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, before | 
left Springfield, Mass., for this special 
session, I was told by persons engaged 
in the heating business that a critical 
fuel shortage is likely in the New Eng- 
land area during the coming winter 
At the same time, I was told that the 
production of gasoline products in the 
United States would be so great that 
there will be no excuse for such a heat- 
ing shortage. The same tank cars haul 
either fuel oil or other oil products such 
as gasoline for automobiles. The com- 
panies furnishing oil products are in a 
position to produce and to lay down in 
New England fuel oil and the type of 
oil necessary for use of barges and other 
coastwise craft bringing coal to New 
England. I understand that there is a 
greater profit from the sale of gasoline 
than from other oil products required 
for heating, which may be the big factor 
in determining what oil products shall 
be made or sent to New England. Al- 
ready there has been publicity indicat- 
ing that housewives in New England may 
have to maintain their homes at sub- 





























rmal temperatures in order to 

he threatening grave crisis. 

In wartime there were military rea- 
sons, particularly transportation, which 

ised much hardship during the winter 

r the people in the six northeastern 
States. Today, military needs will not 
be a real factor if there is any shortage 

fuel oil this winter. If we must have 

shortage of either gasoline or fuel oil, 
the real reasons for such shortages 
hould be immediately explored by the 
Government and all necessary steps 
taken to overcome them. Preference 
should be given to fuel-oil users. 

The New England Governors, follow- 
ing a conference, have written to the 
Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission seeking the immediate re- 
commissioning of as many tankers as 
possible. I have also urged the United 
States Maritime Commission to the same 
effect. However, those in charge of 
railroad and other transportation for the 
Government should, at this time, take 
all steps necessary to provide as many 
tank cars and trucks as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the threatened fuel-oil 
shortage now facing New England. 


meet 





Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


PROGRESSIVE CITIZENS OF AMERICA, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Sir: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
form letter of October 25 with a copy of your 
resolution condemning the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

So that your records may be complete on 
another United States Representative, the 
following is committed to writing: 

I have nothing but praise for the Un- 
American Activities Committee, its able 
chairman, the Honorable PARNELL THOMAS, 
and all members of the committee. 

I do not know of any congressional com- 
mittee that has rendered such outstanding 
service to America as has the Un-American 
Activities Committee. I shall continue to 
praise and support their work and do all 
within my power to help the committee ex- 
pose the Communists in this country, their 
fellow travelers, sympathizers, and any or- 
ganization which would be a party to a plan 
that would undermine and destroy our 
American way of life, which evidently is the 
goal of the Communist. 

It is not within the scope of my compre- 
hension to understand how any group of 
American citizens interested in the welfare 
of this great Nation of ours could oppose the 
courageous work of the Honorable PARNELL 
Tuomas, chairman of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. - 

So, again I repeat that I shall continue to 
support the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and will actively support any bill that 
would increase the committee’s appropria- 
tion so that the committee may widen its 
field of operation. 

I like our way of life in America. It is 
worth fighting for, and if your understand- 
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ing of the Constitution and the principles 





c 
upon which this Nation is found in 
agreement with mine, then you w ive 
nothing but praise for the outstanding rk 
of the Un-American Activities C tee 
and its able ch nan, the Honorable Par- 





NELL THOMAS 
Yours very truly 
Orto E. PASSMAN 
Member of C 





Why the Return of Price and Al!ocation 
Controls Will Defeat United States 
Grain Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr 
suant to permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire 
to insert two memorandums by Walter C. 
Berger, president, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., entitled “Why 
the Return of Price and Allocation Con- 
trols Will Defeat United States Grain 
Conservation” and “Analysis of the Feed 
Survey Committee Report,” which I com- 
mend to the House membership: 

WHY THE RETURN OF PRICE AND AILOCATION 

CONTROLS WILL DEFEAT UNITED STATES GRAIN 

CONSERVATION 


Speaker, pur- 


1. We recognize that the amount of grain 
and feed we ex} is a problem of high po- 
litical and military importance on which 
Congress must make the final decision. How- 





a decision is made 
lume of material, we 


) escape the consequences 


ever, we do feel that when 
to export a given v 
should not expect 
of such action in terms of its effect on our 
domestic price structure 

2. The feed ir y feels very strongly 
that the United States must go as far as 
possible in helping to relieve the desperately 
short food situation facing many countries in 
the world today However, we are even 
stronger in our conviction that this country 
must take stock of its available grain sup- 
plies to see just how much can safely be 
moved out of this country without seriously 
disrupting our own economy. 

3. The American public must realize that 
the heavy exports of grain and feed will mean 
a smaller available supply of the protective 
foods, meat, milk, and eggs, in the second and 
third quarters of 1948, in comparison to the 
same period in 1947 

4. Present price trends of the protective 
foods are doing the jobs that must be done 
in order to adjust the consumer demand for 
these products to the available feed supply. 
Rationing and price controls will hinder 
rather than aid this adjustment. 

5. Price control on feed and livestock is 
economically unsound and might well be 
disastrous to this Nation. It was proven in 
the 9 months that we attempted to continue 
price and allocation controls after VJ-day 
that price control and usage or allocation 
controls merely cause maldistribution of feed 
supplies. These controls did not save one 
pound of feed. 

6. During the period of price control and 
rationing after VJ-day it was definitely 
proven that these types of orders and regu- 
lations cannot be enforced in peacetime in 
this Nation. Any attempt to enforce such 
regulations will ultimately lead to complete 
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re el ¢ 1 of wages 
and s es 
CONCLUSION 

Restrictions which would li t the avail- 
able supply of balanced rations to the live- 
stock and poultry producers of this Nation 
would defeat the purposes of the grain con- 
€ itk p I l r g the eeding of 
greater qu tities of grain in inefficient ra- 
tions, as npies 

USDA reports show that on the average It 
required 900 pounds of feed produce 100 
dozen eggs ugh efficient use of balanced 
rations, it ss only 600 pounds of feed 

produce en eggs, or a saving of 300 
pounds of fee eggs, of which 
two-thirds i a net saving 
through efficie eeding of 200 pounds of 
gra er 100 doze € Ss produced 

I tne roduction {f p kK a ts it 
req ish¢ f corn t duce 100 
I x Six bushels < n fed 
M nds f properly b inced si pple- 
me duce 100 pounds of } K Thus 
i net s f hr h efficie fee g of 6 
bushels of cor per 100 pov of pork 
produced 

tespec l mitted 

AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
CHnicat I A mt 1947 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
OF THE FEED 


INFORMATION TH FUNCTION 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 











The feed 1 iri 
ice industry fi e 
portal need i i 
estimated tl ere W 
Nation 19,006 Ot ( 
uct feeds this « r 
feeds re n eed C 
meal, cottonseed-oil meal, soybean- meal, 
brewers’ grains, distillers’ grain and solubles, 
packinghouse byproducts, dried milk and 
whey, fish meal, and oil, et¢ 

These byproducts are obtained from the 
manufacture of products f human con- 
sumption, such as oils, starches, flour, alcohol 
spirits, meat, fish, and dairy products. These 
byproduct feeds all have available certain 
nutritional values and in order for the Nation 
to get the maximum amount of d out of 
all of these ingredien the feed industry 
ascertains the value of the variable nutr 
tional elements in ea byproduct nd 


blends them together so that the maximum 
production ability of the total supply of by- 
product feeds is obtained 


The economic function that the feed man 


ufacturing industry performs i that of 
blending this vast volume of byproducts 
feeds together so that the livestock and poul- 
try feeders of this Nation get the maximum 
amount of gocd out of the available by- 
product feeds when fed with basic feed 
grains—corn oats barley, and sorghum 
grains By doing th feed manufacturers 
are extending grain supplies 
Additional economic and statistical 


information 

The level of prices is determined by the 
amount of money people have to spend and 
the volume of goods that is offer#d f 
Since prewar, we have tripled our money sup- 
ply. Factory wage earnings have jumped 
from 63 cents per hour in 1939 to about $1.25 
per hour. Total wage and salary incomes 
have jumped from $50,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$125,000,000,000 this year. Is it not reason- 
able then to expect a general price level of 
2 to 24 times the prewar nor! 
ume of gor 
the same? 

To illustrate the maldistribution which 
took place under 
placed upon the feed industry on 
1946, the following information is 
from four resp feed 
companies which represent 
tions in the deficit area 


rr sale 





ds available for purchase is about 


usage-control limitations 


nsible 











Percentag ft nage pro ed in the tndi- 
ited 7 hs of 1946 as compared to 1945 
gel ttions were in effect in 1946) 

‘ 
2 No. 4 
st hi ‘ m4 
‘ 4 ‘ 7 
th j 2 AG 
Os i] 44 
4 e.4 nths ‘ M4 2 6 
When feed supplies became available 


through normal channels after lifting of 
price and usage controls, the following table 
the production of these same com- 
panies for the same months of 1947, as com- 
pared with 1946 


DOW 


Percentage of tonnage produced in the in- 





dicated months of 1947 as compared to 
1946 
( ij any 
N« No N¢ \¢ 
- i cumin 
} 124 nD 11s 101 
14 11s 128 128 
Ml | 187 iso | 14 180 
| 174 144 | 16s | 134 


jmonths..| 150] 12 144 13 





The following example illustrates that 
price and usage controls on the feed manu- 
facture do not save any grain or feed but 
merely cause maldistribution, with the re- 
sult of higher cost to the livestock and poul- 
ry producers in the deficit grain areas. Two 
firms in deficit grain areas have submitted 
evidence that they were forced to purchase 
a total of 14,000 tons of manufactured feeds 
of unknown quality to supplement their re- 
duced production in order to take care of 
the livestock and poultry producers who 
were depending on them for feed supplies. 
Ihe average cost of these feeds of unknown 
quality averaged $12.29 above the list price 
on their own feeds of known quality to feed 
the same type of livestock or poultry. 

Under a free enterprise system, prices have 
effectively performed the function of bal- 
incing the available supply with the de- 
mand, When the supply of feed has been 
short, the resultant increase in prices has 
quickly forced the inefficient, wasteful feeder 
out of business. As a result of this ineffi- 
cient feeder being forced out of business, 
the feed supply, through the operation of 
free prices, was made available to the effi- 
cient producer who could afford to pay the 
high prices and still make a profit. 

rhis is what must happen if livestock 

id poultry production is to be brought into 

ne with feed supply and the output of 

“i per pound of feed maximized. 

rhe feed industry, through its extensive 
service organizations, has already placed in 
yperation special concrete programs designed 

») conserve grains. 

Respectfully submitted 

AMERICAN FEED 
ASSOCIATION 
Cuicaco, ILt,., November 5, 


MANUFACTURERS 


1947. 


Freep SuRVEY COMMITTEE 


REPORT 
(By Walter C. Berger, president, American 
Feed Manufacturers Association) 


ANALYSI OF THI 


On page 5 in the report I think specia! 
emphasis should be placed on the fact that 
in the figures of 7,668,000 tons of wheat and 
rye fed on farms, 250,000,000 bushels of wheat 
has been used by the committee. The com- 
nittee felt that this figure was the amount 

t would be left for livestock and poultry 





feeding, if the Government allocated 500,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat for export purposes. 

It should be noted that the stocks at the 
beginning of the crop year of October 1, 
1947, of the major feed grains; corn, Oats, 
barley, and sorghums, totaled 13,632,000 tons. 
They have used a carry-over figure at the end 
of the crop year on the basis of 10,000,000 
tons. They feel that this is the lowest prac- 
tical carry-over figure we can expect to ar- 
rive at by October 1, 1948. 

In the figure listed as cereal byproducts, 
amounting to 8,450,000 tons, is included an 
estimated production of mill feeds of 6,000,- 
000 tons as designated at the top of page 4. 
I feel it is necessary to further explain how 
seriously this figure could be affected in case 
the extraction rate in milling wheat into 
flour was shifted from a normal 72 to 80 per- 
cent, and if the amount of flour being ex- 
ported was reduced drastically. Last year ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
exported in the form of flour, and this left us 
approximately 1,750,000 tons of mill feeds in 
this country, for our own domestic consump- 
tion. It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
if the amount of flour exported this crop year 
was reduced by one-half, we could easily lose 
850,000 tons of mill feeds. 

It is estimated that approximately 500,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat will be milled into 
flour for domestic consumption, and if the 
extraction rate was shifted from a normal 
72 to an 80 percent extraction on this 
amount, it would cause us to lose 1,350,000 
tons of mill feeds. It can readily be seen how 
easily the cereal byproducts feed estimated 
production could be reduced by 2,000,000 tons, 
and when that is carried over into the bal- 
ance sheet on page 4, the deficit of 5 percent 
of grain and mill feeds could easily be in- 
creased to a deficit of 7 percent. 

I think it would be well to call special at- 
tention to the fact that the deficit of 6 per- 
cent on 632,000 tons of high-protein feeds 
is by far the smallest deficit shown by this 
committee on any of its reports; so that in 
reality the protein supplies are in a much 
better position per livestock unit this year, 
and it should be remembered that we never 
earry over any sizeable quantity of the high- 
protein products from one.crop year into 
the other. It is always consumed as pro- 
duced, and in a free marketing system price 
rations these high-protein feeds. 

It should be noted that the committee 
recognizes that under the free price system 
certain adjustments will take place in the 
rate of feeding in certain classes of livestock 
and poultry production. This is particularly 
noticeable in the production of swine, beef 
cattle, and sheep. The committee has rec- 
ognized that there will be a change in feed- 
ing practices during this feeding season, and 
they have estimated that the total require- 
ments of grain and mill feeds for this year 
will be approximately 7,000,000 tons less than 
the requirements were a year ago. 

It is important to note that the reduced 
rate of feeding is not due to a drastic reduc- 
tion in livestock numbers, but results pri- 
marily from the adjustments in feeding 
practices. Livestock producers will market 
hogs at less weights, breed a greater percent 
of gilts in place of old sows, market beef 
cattle of less finish, and make greater use of 
our large hay crop and other roughages. 

I think it is well to explain that these 
adjustments in feeding practices are simply 
a step toward the greater feeding efficiency 
which is necessary because of the present 
relationship between the farmer’s buying 
price of feed grains and his selling price of 
livestock and poultry. This is all part of 
the normal operation of a free market system, 
and continued operation under a free mar- 
ket system is absolutely necessary to assure 
the maximum production of meat, milk, 
and eggs that is possible with our limited 
supply of feed grains, 
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The main prob em now, is to make up that 
5 percent deficit without additional drain , 
our wheat supplies. A combination of high! 
efficient feed plus greater feeding efficiency 
is needed to do the job. 





The Free Way of Life Is a Rugged, Pain- 
ful Business at Times, But It Has Paid 
the Biggest Dividends on Earth and It 
Has Been Worth Every Weary Mile of 
It—John A. Reilly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to offer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the text of a most 
unusual and at the same time one of 
the most inspiring addresses that it has 
been my good fortune to hear during my 
sojourn in the National Capitol. 

The speaker was Mr. John A. Reilly 
president of the Second National Bank 
in Washington, and president of the 
Washington Board of Trade, an out- 
Standing leader in civic and patriotic 
affairs in the District of Columbia. 

Delivered last night at a dinner meet- 
ing of the District of Columbia Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution 
his utterances were received most enthu- 
Siastically by an appreciative audienc: 
which was time and again moved to 
applause by his eloquence. Having him- 
self achieved an outstanding success 
under our highly competitive system of 
free enterprise, he was especially well 
equipped by personal experience to speak 
with authority on the subject he chose 
to discuss—This is our heritage. 

Because of the timely importance of 
that which he had to say, the speake: 
is entitled to and should have a far 
wider audience than the one which 
crowded the Sapphire Room at the May- 
flower Hotel last night. That this may 
in a measure be accomplished, I am glad 
to be able, with the unanimous consent 
of the Membership, to extend to him the 
hospitality of the columns of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, this very unusual address 
to which I have just alluded is the 
following: 

I have often heard it said there is no 
greater truth than that man fails to appre- 
ciate what he already possesses. 

Things seldom are appreciated until lost 
One never fully realizes the blessings of the 
use of an arm until it is gone—and gone for- 
ever. The joys of sight are coveted by few— 
save the blind. 

And so it is with liberty and human rights 
To gain them, men fought through the fires 
of hell. Once won, and seemingly secured 
they were left to the care of everyone in 
general and no one in particular. 

This was fine, when no enemy menaced 
Today, the scene has shifted; time has 
passed and our hard gotten gains are being 
swept away and unless America keeps a 
watchful eye, she may find herself in the 
same unhappy situation that plagues many 
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¢ the countries of the world at this very 


hour 
It was these thoughts that prompted sev- 
ral of our prominent Americans to organize 
he American Heritage Foundation. In 
' of the problem, Mr. Winthrop W. 














A chairman of the Fourdation, re- 
ly said, “Our country now stands at a 
ssroads of its history. Military victory 
prougcht only a breathing space in our 
est for peace and security. Nation after 





tion, under the stress of external pressure 
ternal economic despair, has turned to 
of state cont The are 
iemocratic government have been perc 
shrinking on the global map.” 
The Freedom Train arrives in Was! 
Thanksgiving Day. This week, u 
ficial proclamation by our Board of C 
sioners und with the blessings of 
President of the United States, 


the panacea rol. 





is of 
t 





y 





m- 
the 
citizens 
be given the opportunity to rededicate 





stir 
Our 


1emselves to the ideals that made our coun- 
reat 

I do not propose, in a gathering such as 

this, to make a patriotic speech. There is no 

it. We will try to throw a little 


need for 
light on the dark and sinister fallacies that 
threaten to destroy the glory we call the 
American way of life 

There is only one kind of freedom and it 
is found where the Government is limited 
by a Constitution This protects the free- 
dom of an individual against interference 

only from other individuals but from 
Government itself 

A few evenings ago, when I was studying 
the part I might have to play during Re- 
dedication Week, I picked up a recent ue 
of the Readers Digest and was attracted by 
the title of one of its articles called The 
Best Years of Our Lives. It was written by 
Quentin Reynolds, a distinguished war Cor- 
respondent. 

Mr. Reynolds begins by stating that "mil- 
lions of Americans live and die without ever 
discovering the land of their birth; it re- 
1ains as unknown to them as does the sec- 
nd stanza of the Star Spangled Banner 
“Perhaps,” he continues, “the reason is that 
most of us, from custom or prejudice, see our 
country through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope.” 

The writer then outlines many of his ex- 
periences in Europe as he watched the misery 
and of the refugees of the con- 
tinent-people in whose hearts hope had 
died—as nation after nation fell undefend- 














( 





lifelessness 


ed. He states bluntly that though the years 
were tragic, they were the happiest he ever 
knew because for the first time he felt the 


pride of a disc and realized what a 


verer 


great country he had been born in. 

As businessmen, I think we often see our 
businesses through the wrong end of the 
telese We are so close to the inner 


workings of the machinery of our particular 
business that we lose our perspective. In 
other words, we miss the forest because a few 
trees are in our way. 

We are 2 years removed from the greatest 
war in human history. We are suffering the 
inevitable dislocations which follow such a 
conflict. We are still confronted with pro- 
found uncertainties regarding the political 
and economic future, uncertainties that are 
bound to affect the operations of business. 

Tragically enough, the world today is not 
one world, but two worlds—engaged at this 
very hour in economic and diplomatic con- 
flict. During the 2 years that have elapsed 
since the cessation of hostilities, we have 
been unable to make peate with Germany, 
and Europe is divided into two separate eco- 
nomic areas by the iron curtain. ussia and 
her satellites want a planned economy. 
America and her other allies Want a free 
economy. 

A free economy means the capitalistic sys- 
tem. The word “capitalistic” is probably the 
most misunderstood word in the English 
language. 





Competition is the greatest friend of the 
common man. Men like Ford, Chrysler 








Firestone, and rreat industrialists who 
have been unusi ly successful and become 
rich did not do it by cutting wages and 
raising pr Ir 1, they went out and 
built up bu esses and their f unes 

ng t ducts at er 


by turnings 











d rded or im ed 

I say to you < didily, however, that i 
business and professional men, we have the 
greatest package on earth to sell and we have 
failed miserably in the 

The task of d nding the capitalistic sys- 
tem is broad, ¢ 


quires study and 
on our part, h 

compared to tl 

sons and daughters 
ing those tr c 
and for Americ 
much more now 





curs ol er 
Let us iew 
groups have beet 


(a) Under private enterprise employees get 
the small art of the income produced. Fig- 
ures fu of Com- 





hed by the Department 

merce, for the years 1929 through 1945, reveal 
that the employees have r 
each dollar produced 
dividends and additi 


ceived &6 cents 
rporations, In 
ns to surplus, have re- 


the < 














ceived 11 cent rents, rovalties, and interest 
accounts for the remaining 3 cent 
(b) The S¢ ts contend that | big 
itions a owned by a few people in 
contrast the r lions of working 1 on 
the pay rol The financial reports required 
by law ind te tl is a lie out of the 
whole cloth Th re over 8,000,000 fr le 
in the United S t own stocks d 
bonds of our Ar panie Ap - 
mately half of l n dividends are 
paid to individuals with net incomes of less 
than $10,000 per annum Let us analyze the 
position of the $10,000 executive. He pays 
approximately $2,500 in taxes. His take- 
home pay is $7,500, which will buy about 
what $3,750 used to buy. If these indi- 
viduals, who get half of all corporate divi- 
dends, have the p and influence to ex- 
ploit the working man, then I am prepared 
to admit our system is wrong It must sO 
be remembered tr y of our larger cor- 
porations have nearly as many and some 
more st emp! ees 
EXAMPLE 
First. General Motors—425,000 stockhold- 


5, 340,000 w 





Second. United St Steel—225,000 stock- 
holders, 280,000 employee: 


(c) The one they u with a 
and which packs the hardest punch- 
a few highly paid officia! 
of employee compen 


vengeance— 
is that 

get the lion’s share 
ition. The last year 
before the war, rding to the Department 
of Commerce, total compensation paid 
corporation employees was $51,537,000,000. 
Of that amount $3,472,000,000, or 6.7 percent, 
went to corporation officials. 


acc 


the 








referred to the fact tl 
is over a third of ar il 
Tf the three } hes i exe 
poration t eda ¢ r t! 
to e workers, it would ta 
VS to { umulate ¢ u 
a@ pack of « 
I have 1 ed o! 1 y 
me! t it e Op} f t 
istic ten If time permitted I « 
line 1 more 
The } Id e to ¢€ f 
that they d t the if 
n of the r 
t Ww ist out 
pu l the fi d 
h f » cru y I f K 
1 the rue 





ing the Governm 


the banking syst 
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It must al be remembered tl 


called profit system is upported 


many poi 








t General 


over 
great 
rank 











All t i 1in a 
greate eturn f their 1 f effort. 
Fe\ f y I are forth 
extra 1 of effort ul uch extra effort 
is r ded by extra j 

Whe he l level ¢ i they 
] down effort They W in- 
ce ve for the extra effort i th n in 
I b 1 the difference betw ess and 
fa e the beginning of time 

What has the car tic ‘ n it to 
An 

[ e Ur d State ; y 6 percent 
of ( pulatior d 6 pert t of its 

ir ¢ c fret erprist 

em of business we have Iring the past 

ce iry gi 1 to the peo ft ld 

n e of the comforts and < ce f 

life t n they had received « t pre- 
ce y 5,000 year What do we p e 

Sit, pe c of ll te t 3 + 
of the railroad mileage f i 89 
percent of all automobiles 4 pro- 
duces 70 percent of the w 60 | nt 
of wheat and cotton, 50 per ( er 
and pig iron, and 40 percent of the land 
lead. Our people own 42 reent of the 
radios of the werld, and 54 percent oi all 


refrigerators. 
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It is also interesting to discover how the 
people of the United States have fared under 
this system. I am going to eliminate people 
with substantial incomes and only give you 
fac and figures concerning individuals who 


earned $6,000 per year, or less, last year. 

First. In 1946, these individuals earned 
approximately $141,000,000,000. 

Second. They have equities in homes of 
$€56.000,000,000 and in farms of $22,000,000,000. 

Third. These same individuals hav in- 
vested $39,500,000,C00 in Government savings 
mond 

I rth. They own $28,174,000,000 in cor- 
I r stocks and $25,000,000,000 in life 
ir ur ince 

Fifth. Their deposits in savings and loan 
associations total $4,432,000,000 and they 
have $2,000,000,000 in savings banks 

Sixth. The Social Security and wage 
credits of this group amount to $14,690,- 
000,000 


I challenge any other system to produce 
such a splendid result 


In other words, we, one of the youngest 


of all nations, have the undisputed claim 
to the highest standard of living in the 
world. Why? 

This standard of living we owe to Our na- 
tional capacity to produce goods and services 
in large volume and at low cost 

While this 1s a very impressive record, 


some people lost money on their ventures. 
I might cite a few examples. 

Of 142 major automobile companies be- 
tween 1905 and 1946, only 16 are in busi- 
ness today 

Seventy-five percent of people who started 
new businesses during the last four gen- 
erations failed within the first 5 years. They 
did not go broke because they were dis- 
honest or lacked some business knowledge. 
They failed because others were more able 
to give the public a better and cheaper 
product 

If a new enterprise cannot serve the public 
efficiently, it is a millstone upon our society. 
The American system of Competition weeds 
out those unsuited for business. The ones 
who fail change over into something they 
are suited for. 

I have made these few over-all observa- 
tions, which you have heard so many times, 
not to bore you again with repetition, but 
to ask you to think through with me this 
evening some of the business problems of 
the immediate future. 

To consider intelligently our problems of 
the future, we must go back to the lush days 
of 1929 when everyone had a paper profit 
in the market until the crash of November 
of that fateful year 

During the early thirties, we witnessed a 
severe depression which culminated in the 
bank holiday of 1933. 

Then’came the New Deal with a brand-new 
philosophy of government which a weary 
people accepted for better or for worse. 

Billions were spent on activities that were 
aimless and unproductive and spiritually de- 
grading to the individual. 

Then came the march on Poland by Hitler 
and it took total global war to invigorate 
our economy to a point where we have high 
production and full employment. In short, 
since 1933, we have had a subsidized economy. 

We are now emerging from a subsidize 
economy to a free economy. I say to you 
candic’; that business and banking are going 
to be different from here out. 

After 12 years of a buyers’ market for 
credit, we appear now to be moving toward 
a seller's market which will have profound 
implications for the users, as well as the 
suppliers of bank credit. The complex 
forces which affect interest rates comprise 
the whole range of our economic life. 

It is my sincere hope that no disappoint- 
ing experience you may have had, or may 
have, with a particular businessman or 


banker will cause you to hope for govern- 


Across the sea, we witness 
a great tragedy. The British Empire is on 
the verge of collapse. Having been bled 
white by two world wars, her economy has 
been strained to the breaking point. A few 
years ago, her leaders felt that the only solu- 
tion was a socialistic form of government 
with a subsidy for practically everything— 
banking, production, transportation, and 
distribution. A government subsidy may 
work for a while until accumulated assets 
disappear, then chaos is inevitable. 

Socialism is just one step removed from 
communism. It is much closer to com- 
munism than it is to capitalism. Socialists 
and Communists are buddies, natural bed- 
fellows in their hatred of capitalism, free 
enterprise and profit. 

The capitalistic system offers unlimited re- 
wards for initiative, enterprise, and wisdom 
It guarantees no subsidy for laziness, in- 
competence, and failure. 

The free way of life is a rugged, painful 
business at times, but it has paid the big- 
gest dividends on earth and it has been 
worth every weary mile of it. 

There is a lesson for America in this hour 
of world suffering and tribulation. For over 
14 years, some of our people have been look- 
ing for handouts from the Government. The 
only reason the United States has been able 
to survive is because the Government has 


cite an example. 


been spending that which 158 years of 
American ingenuity and hard work has 


created by the normal functioning of the 
system of free enterprise. 

We have over 60,000,000 wage earners in 
America. Everyone has a right to earn a 
living but, as Americans, they are not con- 
tent to merely keep body and soul together. 
They feel that they have the inalienable 
right to achieve, and life itself is robbed 
of its zest when those incentives to achieve- 
ments are removed. They will be removed if 
we abandon the capitalistic system. 

When we look over the past and then 
extend our vision into the future, all of us, 
regardless of age, will realize the opportu- 
nities that are before us. In no other na- 
tion in the world are there to be found 
management so able and labor so skilled, 
with a government organized to serve and 
not to dictate. If these three great groups 
have the will and intelligence to subordinate 
temporarily selfish advantages to our one 
great purpose of making the various cogs 
in our economic machine function smoothly 
and efficiently, then we may confidently look 
forward to the improvement and enhance- 
ment of the usefulness of our great system. 

In conclusion, may I again refer to the 
article that made such an impression upon 
me. The best years of our lives are ahead 
of us if our people will do the following: 

The laboring group should unstintingly 
produce with the skills which Almighty God 
has so abundantly endowed them. The 
philosophy of how little I can do and how 
much I can get for it should be abandoned 
and high prices will decline. In the long 
run, we will be better off if we return to 
the old fashioned ideas of those who built 
this country and made it the greatest. It 
is far more important to stabilize the dollar 
and have its purchasing power restored to 
its former dignity than to see how many 
dollars we can run through the printing 
presses. 

Ownership and management have a very 
sacred responsibility to unsparingly distrib- 
ute the product of labor for the benefit of 
the common man. They should strive 
earnestly and honestly to bring the bounty 
of America to the doorstep of every citizen. 
They will make a real contribution to an 
enduring economy if they devote their time 
and talents to udjusting the price structure 
downward and still enjoy a reasonable profit. 

The Government can do its part by getting 
out of competition with private enterprise. 
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mental control and management. We might 


Uncle Sam should make the rules of th 
game fair and enforce them. 

Experience over the last few years prov 
conclusively that he is a poor businessma; 
and the taxpayers have paid the bill, 

My argument against a subsidized econ- 
omy—socialism, planned economy, or plann¢ 
chaos, as I prefer to call it, or whatev: 
name you may choose to call it—is th 
America has the best economic and politica; 
system yet devised. This is proven by her 
glorious record and not on a paper blueprint 


America did not become the breadbasket 
the arsenal, the bank, and the hope of th 
world by following the wrong system « 
believing in wrong principles. Her solutio: 
is to reacquaint herself with her own b¢ 
way of life—and to live up to its tenet 
more faithfully—not to throw it away bef 
she has completely understood and practiced 
it. 

The answer, and the only answer, is tor 
all of us to educate ourselves to the respon- 
sibilities as well as to the benefits of free- 
dora Perhaps, as a people, we are rot 
morally strong enough to be free. If thi 
is the case, then we shall] certainly lose ow 
freedom and it will not matter much what 
“ism” supplants Americanism. But this wil! 
not prove that our free way of life was not 
the best way. It will only prove that you 
and I were not worthy of it. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to include the following 
Notes on a Trip to Europe by Ernest T. 
Weir, chairman of the National Steel 
Corp., of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Weir visited Europe in August and 
September of this year and he had un- 
usual opportunities, because of his past 
connections with European business, to 
compare the present situation in Europe 
with conditions prior to the war. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that careful and 
serious attention should be given to this 
frank statement by one of the leading in- 
dustrial figures in America. Unlike the 
men in the Truman administration, Mr. 
Weir has not gone to pieces hysterically, 
but has examined the problem of our 
relations with Europe in a practical and 
realistic manner. 

I want to call particular attention to 
the basic point of Mr. Weir’s report, and 
I quote: 

In my opinion, the bugaboo put out by our 
administration, namely, that unless we fi- 
nance countries they will go communistic, is 
without the slightest justification. People 
who will stand for communism will go in that 
direction irrespective of what we may do to 
the contrary. I think Greece is an outstand- 
ing example of a waste of our money without 
in any way bringing into that country peace 
and stability. 


I hope that all of the Members of the 
House will read Mr. Weir’s statement in 
its entirety. 














NOTEs ON A TRIP TO EUROPE 
Bv Ernest T. Weir, chairman of National 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
must 1 and 
or 9, 1947, I 
s in Switzer- 


i. and the balance of the time in France. 














opinions of these 


te Iam not 








Normandy, 
struction The country districts 
well cultivated and appear just 
same as the last time I was in Fr 
In Paris, there is no outward evidence of 
distress. The city is well and looks 
the same as before the war, there being 
destruction in the Paris district. The streets 
were full of people, stores seemed normal, 
and people dressed abcut the same as I have 
always seen them in Px with no surface 
evidence of malnutrition. In restaurants 
the food is up to the normal standard and 
plentiful, and this also applies in the hotels. 

Businessmen are very critical of the Gov- 
rnment and apparently have no confidence 
in it, considering it without leadership and 
entirely political. Too many people are em- 
ployed by the Government and the budget 
is out of balance. The rank and file of peo- 
ple with whom I talked—all types—feel the 
businessmen regarding their Gov- 
and have the same lack of confi- 





kept 











same as 
rnment 
dence, 

The most serious thing in France is the 
black market in money. The Government 
maintains an official rate for the franc of 
125 to the dollar, or eight-tenths of a cent. 
The actual value in the black market is 250 
francs to the dollar, or four-tenths of a cent. 
The black market is universal. You can buy 
this money in hotels and from certain head- 
quarters. There are runners on the streets 
who will tell you the headquarters to go to. 
There is really no reason for any visitor pay- 
ing the official rate for francs, except that 
On passports and any purchases you may 
want to take out of France a check is made 
as to where the money comes from. Conse- 
quently, you do have to buy a limited amount 
of francs at the cfficial rate. 

All Government employees—which consti- 
tute a great number—and the workers in 
many plants are paid on the basis of the 
Official rate. As against this, the cost of prac- 
tically everything now has gone away up 
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on account of the blac ‘ket value of the 
franc, sO that the working people are poorly 
paid in relation to the real purc ing power 
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ENGLAND 
untry looks well and this applies to 
the rural districts and the cities. 
ce, as in London 
ris has all been 
cleaned up and in , brick walls have 
been run along the pavements which hide the 
destruction to a considerable extent. People 
go about their business paying no attention 
to this condition pparently having become 
accustomed to it 

In London the streets are full of people, 
dressed about the same as I have seen them 
in the past, with no evidence whatsoever of 
being inadequately fed. Stores are all open 
and have a good appearance. The theaters 
have capacity audiences all the time. In fact, 
it is said that they are having the greatest 
theatrical season in the history of London. 
Restaurants are full and the hotels are well 
patronized. We had no trouble securing 
ample food althcugh the variety is not very 
great, but England has never been noted for 
good food as is France. 

There is an absolute lack of confidence in 
the labor-socialist Government. Every busi- 
nessman I talked with endorsed this think- 
ing. The men in charge of government, 
mainly labor leaders and impractical think- 
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out 
mates of 200,0000,000 tons of c this year 
but do not show that this fi e contains 
10 percent waste which would have to be de- 


ducted to put the 1947 output on 
basis as production before the war, which 
was after this 10 percent deduction. Eng- 
land has ample reserves of coal, and although 
their mines are not all modernized yet, 


is no reason—if they work sufficiently hard— 
ild not come up to 


why their production sh 
what it was before the war, at least. The 
tonnage would enable them 


there 


additional coal 
to increase their own general production and 
also furnish coal +r count 
including France, bringing in a large revenue 
from this source. ut now the miners work 
only 5 days a week as against 6 before the 





to oth ries in Europe, 








war. The recent coal strike, which was a 
severe blow to their over-all produc I 
consider the result of bad man ment and 
poor thinking on the part of the Government, 
which now, of course, ¢ and ‘ ; 
mines 

In England, there is la great ar int of 
wealth, business ability, tech il knowledge, 


and producing property. With intelligent 
support on 


people, all of this could be used effectively to 
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bring England back to where it can again 
t » care of itself. 
GERMANY 

1 e is universal agreement on the part 

F busin nen that Germany must 

be ! litated and a great increase in pro- 

d 1 | t about by allowing the Ger- 

! é full liberty in the reconstruc- 

r cou I do not believe we 

can ever have a ing Europe until this is 

The Morgenthau plan as applied in 

by our country was one of the 
f crimes of history 

The report of Mr. Hoover, which was en- 

d d by the group of American business- 

men that was sent to Germany, showed 

plain! vhat must be done The admin- 

m in Washington stated sometime 


that they were putting this into effect. 


TI is a complete misrepresentation to the 
people of this country, because nothing has 
been done so far as I can find. The slightly 





nended Morgenthau plan is still in control. 
T) is one thing that Congress-must take 


steps to accomplish—that is, a proper pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of Germany. We, 
of course, wi have to advance money to 
Germany to bring that about, but I believe 
it is one of the safest places in Europe to 
put funds for reconstruction under a proper 
I 


GENERAL 
I am fully convinced that the United States 


m discontinue at once the practice of 
] ing or giving money to foreign coun- 
tric without the most critical investiga- 
tion of their program for the use of the 
m 


ne This investigation must not be left 
in the hands of regular officials of our Gov- 
ernment, whether from the State Depart- 
ment or others. On the contrary, it should 
be put in the hands of industrialists and 
other practical men—according to the prob- 
lem involved—who can make intelligent de- 
cisions, based on experience and free from 
political or diplomatic pressures. 

I came back fully convinced that in 
France and England there is not the slight- 
est danger of communism. I am also con- 
vinced there is no danger of ultimate com- 
munism in the United States. In my opin- 
ion, communism, as exemplified by Russia, 
can only be applied in a country such as 
Russia, where people are of low standard as 
a result of centuries of mistreatment. In 
England, France, and the United States peo- 
ple are very individualistic, and they will 
never stand for any government which de- 
their individual freedom and keeps 
the iron heel of control on their necks. In 
my opinion, the bugaboo put out by our 
administration, namely, that unless we 
finance countries they will go communistic, 
is without the slightest justification. Peo- 
ple who will stand for communism will go 
in that direction irrespective of what we 
may do to the contrary. I think Greece is 
an outstanding example of a waste of our 
money without in any way bringing into 
that country peace and stability. 

I am more convinced than ever that this 
country must keep itself strong and active, 
with high production, improving standards 
of living for all the people, and a normal 
prosperity that will be a great example to 
the balance of the world as to the values of 
our type of government. Nobody can visit 
European countries with problems resulting 
directly from their form of government and 
low production without coming back to the 
United States with a deep appreciation of 
its fundamental values and of the great 
things it has done to improve the standards 
of living of all of the people. 

In England this has not been the case in 
the past, nor in France—in fact, none of 
the European countries has offered oppor- 
tunities for better living such as we have 
here. 

The conservative government that con- 
trolled England practically up to the time of 


stroys 
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the last war operated on the old-fashioned 
basis of wealth for a comparative few. At 
the end of the Victorian period, England was 
a great power and the richest country in the 
world. Wealth from all sections of the world 
flowed into England. But productive enter- 
prises of all kinds were largely controlled by 
rich families and, unfortunately, the younger 
generations of these families lost interest in 
work. In the main, they were interested 
only in the income of the properties left to 
them, such as coal mines, steel works, tex- 
tile plants, and others, and made no effort to 
maintain and improve them. As a result, 
English industry as a whole is not modern. 

In England the cartel system controlled 
industry. That is, manufacturers would get 
together, establish uniform prices, and then 
submit them to the Government for ap- 
proval. The result was uniform prices that 
were high enough to allow the most ineffi- 
cient operations to make good profits. These 
profits were largely paid out in dividends and 
very little was put back into the properties. 
This is the principal reason why England's 
coal mines, steel works, and other operations 
are to a considerable extent antiquated as 
compared with similar operations in the 
United States. Our standards have been 
constantly improved as a result of extreme 
competition which hag forced the reinvest- 
ment of a great part of the earnings as well 
as new money. A competitive economy is 
the only one that can bring progress in any 
country, in my opinion, and this has not 
applied in England or in France but must ap- 
ply if they are to progress in the future. 
Even today in both England and France, 
corporations are having large earnings and 
paying out large dividends, in both cases 
greater than we do in this country. In fact, 
some bankers and businessmen admitted to 
me that industry was making more money 
than it was actually entitled to. 

In Europe, generally, friendly relationships 
between countries are made extremely dif- 
ficult by the rigid customs methods. You 
are carefully checked when you go into these 
countries by the customs officials and also 
when you leave. There is an atmosphere of 
suspicion and criticism which certainly does 
not promote good feeling. How anybody 
could ever expect a one-world situation with 
these critical checks at the borders of each 
country is beyond me. 

The net result of all this is that, interested 
as the United States is and must be in the 
conditions of foreign countries, the ultimate 
solution must be in their own hands and not 
in ours, and the quicker we realize this as a 
country the better off we will all be, both 
here and abroad. We have put great sums 
of money into China over the past 10 years 
and yet the recent report of General Wede- 
meyer shows that China is still being oper- 
ated on the same old basis with bad govern- 
ment, graft, starvation, and a growing 
strength of communism. 

I recommend the reading of an article by 
David Lawrence in the September 12 issue 
of the United States News and also the state- 
ment of Henry Hazlitt, “How Can America 
Rescue the World,” which has just been com- 
pleted. I think both of these strongly sup- 
port the conclusions I have outlined above. 

I am convinced that socialistic govern- 
ments such as exist in England today, and 
in France to a considerable extent, can never 
succeed in bringing about prosperity and in 
giving the people higher standards of living. 
Invariably in this type of government au- 
thority is exercised by too many impractical 
and inexperienced people. One control leads 
to another until the whole economy is in a 
state of confusion. This failure to succeed 
brings about increasing discord within the 
government organization. 

For relations with foreign countries—out- 
side of the field of formal diplomacy—we 
must bring into Government practical and 
trained men of affairs who will earnestly and 
honestly give their time and best efforts to 








building up good organizations, putting n 
effective methods and .ystems, and freeing 
producing elements within the country from 
the multiplicity of Government controls. In 
other words, we must restore freedom of 
Government and without. 

Our so-called diplomats in foreign coun- 
tries are now being put in charge of matters 
involving practical production for which they 
are in no way trained. Their reports on 
situations are not to be depended upon as a 
result. Too much propaganda is used within 
Government to support theories that come 
out of the discussions in which these diplo- 
mats sit in authority. 

The great necessity here in the United 
States is that Congress and the people get 
the real facts, based on practical, thorough, 
and time-taking investigations by men wh: 
know, and not simply the opinions of 
theoreticians. 

The situation in Europe is highly complex 
and, naturally, there is no one simple answer 
to the problems of the various countries. My 
definite impression, however, is that Europe 
is by no means doing all that it can to help 
itself. The various countries have great re- 
sources and manpower, and the margin be- 
tween the present and the potential utiliza- 
tion of these advantages would far surpass 
any conceivable help that the United States 
can extend. Whatever help we give can do 
no more than palliate. The genuine recovery 
of Europe will start on the day that the peo- 
ple there roll up their sleeves and go to 
work--and not before. The great bulk of 
their needs can be filled only through their 
own production. In view of the statements 
of the English and French Governments that 
their countries are in a serious condition, it 
bewilders the visitor to see those countries 
operating on the basis of a 40-hour week and 
numerous holidays. Why don’t they adopt 
a 6-day week which, of course, would greatly 
increase the production of all materials? 
Given the right kind of leadership and ade- 
quate incentives, there is no question in the 
minds of persons with whom I talked that 
the peoples of Europe would work harder and 
more productively. Certainly, if there is an 
emergency, a 6-day week will harm no one. 
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OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to 
insert a statement sent to the editor of 
the New York Times by Messrs. Aaron 
Director and Russell Nichols, of the law 
school; Milton Friedman and Lloyd W. 
Mints of the department of economics, 
and W. Allen Wallis, school of business, 
University of Chicago, entitled “High 
Prices and Government Controls,” which 
I hope every Member of Congress will 
read. The statement follows: 

NoveMBER 12, 1947. 

HIGH PRICES AND GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


We think that the Government is under- 
stating its responsibility for high prices and 
its ability to control the price level with its 
present powers, and that it is overstating 
the extent of price increases since the end of 
price control and the case for the reimposi- 
tion or extension of controls. We argue 
herein that: (1) the Government Is re- 








sible for high prices; (2) there has been 

r no price increase during the past 12 
ths other than that for which the Gov- 
nent must assume responsibility; (3) 


Government has ample powers to control 
price level; and (4) Governm 


} 


nt alloca- 
rationing of commodities and credit 
ntrol of specific prices does not promote 
general welfare. In conclusion, we point 
the type of action required to assure sta- 
itv of the general price level, and to secure 
cimum flexibility of relative prices. 
1. We agree with President Truman's state- 
1t in his October 24 speech that “the 
r cause of high prices in this country 
the great demand among our own people 
available goods’’, but it is equally true 
the demand for goods (that is, the na- 
al income) is what it is because of the 
rmous increase in the volume of money 
e 1939. In the course of financing the 
the Government tripled the combined 
of paper money and demand deposits 
the hands of the public, from $36,000,000,- 
) at the end of 1939 to more than $109,000,- 
000 in August 1947 (the latest figure avail- 
l As a consequence of this tripling of 
e money supply of the country, the na- 
1al income has risen from $72,500,000,000 
1939 to an annual rate of $200,000,000,000 
the present time. Because production is 
w some 50 percent greater than it was in 


1939, the price level (wholesale) is only twice 











yy 


i not three times what it was before the 
war; without change in total output, we 
would expect a three-fold increase in the 


quantity of money to result in roughly a 
three-fold increase in the level of prices. 

2. The President made certain comparisons 

prices now with OPA prices and drew the 
conclusion that prices have been rapidly ris- 
ing since the abandonment of price control. 
Such comparisons are meaningless, because of 
the widespread existence of fictitious prices 
during OPA. After its demise, such fictions 
were rapidly abandoned in the pricing of farm 
products and foods, less rapidly in other 
fields, and some fictions are still with us, as, 
for example, automobile list prices. It is of 
no consequence to the would-be purchaser 
that an automobile may bear a quoted price 
of, say $1,500 if it cannot be purchased for less 
than $2,000. Would it be reasonable to say 
that automobile prices had risen 33 percent, 
in the event that the quoted (fictitious) price 
were raised to the real price? Yet it is es- 
sentially the President’s argument that a 
raising of a fictitious price to a real price 
is what is important, rather than change of 
real price. 

There has until recently been little change 
in the real price level since Government con- 
trols ended. There have been changes in the 
prices of particular products, such as the rise 
in the prices of farm products occasioned by 
the wet spring, which reduced the combined 
supply of feed and food grains from 7,000,- 
000,000 bushels in the 1946-47 crop season to 
6,200,000,000 bushels in the current crop sea- 
son. Even so, on July 5, 1947, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of the wholesale prices 
of farm products was only 6 percent higher 
than the index for the month of November 
1946. On the same date, the BLS index of 
the wholesale prices of foods was a trifle less 
than that for the month cf November 1946; 
and the index of wholesale prices of com- 
modities other than farm products and foods 
was 10 percent higher than in November 1946. 
Evidence from other sources suggests that 
this increase in nonagricultural prices re- 
flected the gradual abandonment of fictitious 
prices rather than real price change. Dur- 
ing the period in question.there was little 
variation of the volume of money, the velocity 
of circulation of money, the national out- 
put of goods and services, or of the national 
income. It is not to be supposed that the 
general price level can vary independently of 
all of these. 
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The President referred to a recent rapid 
price increase, which was the proximate cause 
of the Administration’s demand for more 
power to deal with high prices From July 





BLS index of the 


ymmodities increased 


5 to September 20 the 
wholesale prices of allc 





by 7 percent During this period of price 
increase the Government through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was permitting Federal 





Reserve member | K balances to rise by 
percent, from $16,000,000,000 on July 2 t 
$17,100,000,000 on Sey I 
ances are the basis of 
structure and had y imperceptibly 
except for seasonal nges during the 12 
months prior to July 1947. It may be noted 
that neither h ice index nor 
member bank balances changed appreciably 
from late September to early November 

3. By calling a special session of Congress 
to take legislati put an end to 
the continued ri in prices, the President 
has given the in 1 that the Adminis- 
tration does not now have adequate powers 
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to determine the general level of prices. We 
think that the Federal Reserve System and 
the Treasury idy possess such powers 





In fact, at least from a technical point of 
view, their power to inflate is such that at 
a minimum they could double the present 
quantity of money in the country, and their 
power to deflate is essentially unlimited 

While the Treasury and the Reserve Sys- 
tem are thus now amply equipped with tech- 
nical power to control the price level, they 
apparently believe that exercise of that power 
might lead to incic undesirable conse- 
quences In particular, at the present time, 
they point out that strict adherence to a 
policy of monetary stabilization might en- 
tail a sizable decline in the price of Govern- 
ment securities, which, if recognized, would 
involve a large decrease in the book value 
of assets held by some financial institutions, 
and perhaps technical insolvency. There- 
fore, the Reserve System and the Treasury 
apparently feel that they must stand ready 
to support the prices of Government securli- 
ties even at the expense of further inflation 
We do not think they have a good case A 
decline in Government security prices might 
be very welcome to institutional holders of 
both short- and long-term governments; 
they would benefit by the rise in interest 
rates which would accompany the decline in 
prices (There is a legislative proposal— 
essentially designed to drastically raise re- 
serve requirements of the commercial 
banks—which would remove this obstacle, 
chimerical as it may be, to the exercise of 
Treasury and Reserve System power to pro- 
mote monetary stabilization, and which has 
the greater merit of curbing the inflationary 
and deflationary potentialities of the com- 
mercial banking system.) 

4. Government allocation, or control of 
specific prices, is likely to be doubly harm- 
ful; first, because it is an ineffectual and 
misleading cure for inflation; second, because 
it does not permit the variation in relative 
price essential to the efficient organization 
of productive activities 

The consequences of wartime inflation may 
be intensified rather than mitigated if at- 
tempt is made to escape from the fact of 
inflation by resort to the pleasing illusion 
that by means of Government controls the 
inflation may be wished away. Controls of 
particular prices or rationing of particular 
commodities, or control of exports and im- 
ports, or of consumer credit and margins 
in stock and grain markets, and the like, 
fail to come to grips with the volume of 
money, which is the main factor in the price 
and income structure. With respect to the 
control of the general level of prices such 
expedients are valueless and even harmful 
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if they divert public attention from the 
monetary responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment. In order to properly focus efforts to- 
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highiy desirable control of the 
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and al ion Relative price changes are 
of t essen the prop fun ng of 
the mpetitive noncontrolled economy; f 

or more 

int {i W 

ce ch 

eed be 

of whe: 

the first quarter 
of the current c1 year was less than that 
in the first quarter of the 1946-47 crop ye 





his saving which was induced by a high 
relative price for wheat was under way prior 


to the save-wheat campaign 


In view of the attention being paid to 
Europe (including England) just now, it is 
surprising that there should be support for 


additional controls here. It seems to be 
recognized by many, including members of 
the administration, that European recovery 
has been impeded by efforts to offset mone- 
tary inflation by pervasive governmental 


control of individual prices and rationing of 


commodities. It is especially surprising that 
there should be support for the continua- 
tion of export and import controls—which 


can also be regarded as attempts to control 
prices of world-trade commodities—beyond 
the February 29 expiration ice there 
is little question but that the Marshall plan 


date, sli 














will have only temporary effect unless the 
various European nations join in some sort 
of customs union—i. e. lay aside their own 
export and import controls. It is not neces- 
sary to make grants to Europe to enable it 
to compete in the world market for Ameri- 
can goods and simultaneously to control ex- 





ports so that 
“fair share.” 
5. We think that 


Europeans may in their 
the citizen should be on 
the alert to the danger of discretionary 
monetary inflation or deflation here is 
no established legislative rule for maintain- 
ing monetary stability, and hence there is 
no assurance that the administration will 
exercise its power to promote stability. The 
Congress should lay down stabilization rules; 
to these rules the Reserve System and the 
Treasury should always adhere, instead of 
pursuing such shifting objectives as main- 
taining the prices of Government securities 
The Congress should take account of 
the effect it exercises on the value of money 
through its control of revenues and expendi 
tures, an effect which would bec 
were the monetary authorities bound by leg- 
islative prescription 

It is our aim to emphasize strategic fac- 
tors in the present situation, rather than to 
suggest rules for monetary stabilization If 
policy for monetary stabiliza- 
tion were to be framed, considerable weigl 
would have to be given to some mat 
which we have neglected. For exam} 
have said 1 of the possibility of infla- 
tion or defi I 
other than those 
and in emphasizi 
ernment toc 


we have only parenthetically 


also 


me obvious 


a long-range 
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the quantity of money; 
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fact that the task would be much easier were 
it not for the powers of expansion and con- 
traction now possessed by the commercial 
banks. 

In addition to providing for stability of 
the price level, there are measures which the 
Congress can take to improve the productive 
efficiency of the country by giving even more 
free play to relative price cl ge, which will 
be of benefit to the world at large as well 








ours¢ These measures would in- 
f existing control regulations; 
epeal of the tariff; repeal of the legislation 
Department of Agriculture to 
prices (and a searching ex- 
mination of the Department's quarantine 
n meat and livestock imports to the United 
States); and strengthening of the antitrust 
legislation by repeal of the Tydings-Miller 
resale price-maintenance amendment and 
he Webb-Pomerene Act. 


equiring the 
farm 





Premium Overcharges on National Service 
Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. BROPHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. BROPHY. Mr. Speaker, acting 

upon a routine inquiry by a constituent 
uggesting the possibility that a huge 
sum of money has been accumulated as 
a result of premium overcharges by the 
Veterans’ Administration on national 
service life insurance, I proceeded to 
check the authenticity of the reported 
accumulation of funds. 

As soon as the check got under way a 
report of the checking being made was 
released in a news story, leaving me no 
alternative than to bring such informa- 
tion to public attention at once. 

The surplus believed to be overcharge 
premium payments coming from veter- 
ans is reported to range between one and 
one-half billion dollars to two billion dol- 
lars, money which should never have 
been required of the GI's, the men and 
women of the armed services who helped 
to defend our country from aggression, 
and who, in many cases, made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 

As soon as checking started it was re- 
ported the Veterans’ Administration 
wanted to put on two to four thousand 
additional employees in order to try to 
dispose of this huge surplus and return 
the money to its rightful owners, the vet- 
erans or the heirs of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

I would like to know how such an 
enormous “kitty” as this could be ac- 
cumulated without somebody in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration moving long before 
this to return the money to the veterans 
to whom it belongs instead of being held 
this long. Furthermore, I fail to under- 
stand why it it was necessary to accumu- 
late this money in the first place, and 
why the outmoded methods and practices 
of the Veterans’ Administration were not 
changed to start with so that the pre- 
mium payments required of and paid by 
the veterans represented the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Furthermore, it would be interesting to 
know what kind of bookkeeping has been 
going on in the Veterans’ Administration 
if it is going to take two to four thou- 
sand new employees, as reported in the 
press, to straighten these funds out, and 
determine what belongs to whom. 

Since the press has reported the check- 
ing being conducted, my office has. re- 
ceived additional offers of information 
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concerning scandalous practices on the 
part of the Veterans’ Administration 
working to the detriment of the veterans 
whom the Veterans’ Administration is 
pledged to serve to the veterans’ best in- 
terest. This offer of help comes from 
employees and former employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration and from the 
veterans themselves, naming and identi- 
fying employees of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration who may be responsible, or at 
least have knowledge of, some deplorable 
existing conditions within the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

It seems to me that this might be a 
fitting subject for investigation by a 
special committee of the Congress to 
determine just who is responsible for 
this condition of affairs. Whether or 
not I introduce a resolution asking that 
such a special committee be appointed 
will be determined by the answers I 
receive in reply to a letter I have ad- 
dressed to the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration asking for com- 
plete and specific answers to the follow- 
ing specific questions: 

First. The length of time this money 
has been accumulating? 

Second. What obstacles, if any, stood 
in the way of the return of this money 
immediately to the veterans or the heirs 
of those who made the supreme sacrifice? 

Third. Can you determine how soon 
this money will be delivered to its right- 
ful owners, the veterans or the heirs of 
veterans who made the supreme sacri- 
fice? 

Fourth. Is it not a fact that you have 
just placed two actuaries on a study of 
this vast fund of overcharges? 

Fifth. Is this the individual veteran’s 
own money from premium overcharges, 
or is this a dividend? 

Sixth. What will be the estimated ad- 
ditional cost to the Government for 
handling these refunds? 

In conclusion, is this just another 
political football, or is it a Veterans’ 
Administration “Fibber McGee closet’? 





Turning Back the Clock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1947 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News on Tues- 
day, November 18, the day following the 
President’s message to the Congress. 
This newspaper is the leading Demo- 
cratic journal of western Massachusetts 
with the largest circulation of a paper of 
its political complexion west of Boston. 
I believe it editorial position on the 
President’s message fairly reflects the 
thoughts of a great many Republicans as 
well as Democrats. 


TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 


In declaring for rationing, price control, 
and wage ceilings to implement the Marshall 








plan, President Truman is asking Congr 
for powers equal to or surpassing those exe; 
cised by President Roosevelt during the \ 
emergency. 

The President asks for a return to gover 
ment controls over business and labor « 
virtually every aspect of American life ; 
control inflation while the Nation is dip; 
heavily into its resources to make the M 
shall plan work. In other words, Preside; 
Truman seeks to make America virtually 
new form of totalitarian state with burea 
cratic dictators in Washington telling al! 1 
people what they can and cannot do in 1 
conduct of their businesses and in their da 
lives. 

There is no emergency existing now w! 
justifies the complete surrender of Ameri: 
liberties to Washington bureaucracy. Pri: 
are high, it is true, but people at least 
getting enough to eat and wear with a f{: 
luxuries thrown in. There are no long but 
ter lines, as was the case during the heyd 
of OPA. There is meat in market show cas: 
offered at prices, which are the same fo 
everybody. There are no under-the-count: 
transactions or black markets where we! 
heeled people can buy goods denied to th: 
rank and file. In short, most people are a | 
better off now than they were during th: 
dreary war period when the OPA pegg: 
prices at arbitrary levels, but failed abject!) 
in the task of getting goods to market. Th: 
failures of OPA manifestly offset its virtu 
Bureaucratic theories on prices simply could 
not be made to work in practice. Wartin 
OPA in large measure was just another of th« 
many departures dreamed up by the san 
New Deal brain trust, which failed to sol 
the late depression. 

President Truman falls back on OPA 
rationing, and wage ceilings as panaceas for 
shortages America’s foreign-aid program aré 
certain to create, because he hasn't anythin; 
better to offer. In all probability, President 
Trumar realizes Congress will not adopt hi 
proposals to restore bureaucratic control: 
over the life of the people. In other words 
he is throwing the problem into the lap 
Congress. If measures taken by Congress ar 
followed by difficulties, President Truma: 
can adopt an I-told-you-so attitude, in the 
hope of making political capital for the 1948 
national election campaign without havin 
to put his own ideas to an acid test. 

In approaching the problem of aid to Eu 
rope and the repercussions the program i 
likely to have in America, Congress should be 
on guard in protecting the interests of th¢« 
people of this country. It is obvious tha 
the Truman administration’s plans for Euro- 
pean aid are of such mammoth proportions 
that a serious crisis can develop in this coun- 
try. A little less aid for Europe to create 
more stability in America, should be a legiti- 
mate goal of Congress. In any case Congres 
should not turn back the-clock as Presiden 
Truman proposes, 





United States Dollars Held Unable To 
Halt Russia’s March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
authority granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include a 
newspaper article, in view of the discus- 
sions with respect to various plans for 
aid to the European countries, I wish to 























rominent Washington columnist and 
nmentator, which article appeared in 
e Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., on 
tay. November 23, 1947, and which 
I think will be of interest, and 
is as follows: 
sITED STATES DOLLARS HELD UNABLE To HALT 
RuSsSsIA’s MARCH WESTERN EUROPE DE- 
rED MORE INTERESTED IN AMERICA’S MIL- 
POTENTIAL THAN IN OvuR ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 
(By Constantine Brown ) 








At the turn of the century a prospector in 
the name of Norton discovered a 
mine near the Custer Mountain in 
» Fork mining district. He named 
irles Dickens 
struck it rich His ore 
$ 0 a ton. Norton's great passion 
and when he could not find players he 
i some and played against his own 
ney The $500,000 Norton had amassed 
val 1ed in thin air. He died in poverty. 

A number of Members of Col 
w this true story wonder whether what 
ened to Norton may not happen on a 

ich larger scale to Uncle Sam under the 

long-range program of the Marshall pian of 

id to Europe. 
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LAWMAKERS SKEPTICAL 
That we must leave no stone unturned to 
ve western Europe from the Moscow octo- 
is admitted by everybody who considers 
1e security of this Nation and the Western 
Hemisphere. But there is still a good deal 
of skepticism in the minds of our lawmakers 
‘whether expenditure of twenty or thirty 
billion dollars will be sufficient in itself to 
prevent Russia’s onward march into western 
Europe and China. 

A miniature ‘Marshall plan” already has 
been applied by the administration in Greece. 
Last March President Truman enunciated 
; doctrine of helping nations which want 
») remain free and whose sovereignty is 
ireatened by communism. The sequel of 
he Truman doctrine was Congress’ appropri- 
ation of $300,000,000 for economic and mili- 
tary support to Greece and $100,000,000 to 
Turkey. Military support was given Greece 
because she was being attacked by Commu- 
nist units organized and equipped in Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

Had it not been for that fact, the sums 
appropriated for Greece would have been 
earmarked exclusively for economic recovery. 
President Truman and has advisers proceeded 
on the theory that communism is fostered by 
hunger and poverty. Hence, in order to com- 
bat it, the American Government must sup- 
port legitimate governments chosen in free 
and unfettered elections 

President Truman may not have thought 
last March of the possibility that the millions 
appropriated for Greece might have to be fol- 
lowed not only by more millions of dollars, 
but also by an American armed force if the 
Greek Army is to be supported against the 
more powerful enemies from across the 
border. 
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COMMUNISM NOW A TOOL 

President Truman and his advisers were 
firmly convinced that dollars in the form of 
food and raw and manufactured materials 
would be more than sufficient to combat com- 
munism. This might have been a correct 
theory before World War II. But today com- 
munism is no longer the dogma of Karl Marx 
and Lenin. It is used as a tool by which 
Russia's dictators hope to reach their goal of 
world domination. 

The slogan of communism in the day of 
Lenin and Trotsky was “Workers of the 
world unite.” This has been discarded by the 
Politbureau in the Kremlin. The aims of 
the new communism differ in no way from 
those of Hitlerism—world conquest and dom- 
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Greece has almost exhausted the $300,000,- 
000 appropriation i the situation has de- 
teriorated r er tl proved. The Greek 
armies are exhauste the funds are prac- 
tically exhausted n np! vement in 
Greece's nati l ¢ I is ceable but 
the danger of a Greek ¢ pse is gre r than 
it Was a YE 
1] f the Greek Government 
ff-the-record conversations 
i force of at least 30,000 
men, using the latest war equipment, would 
prevent a debacle n. And this point of 


view is shared by worried American milit 


men, who have so little available 
big jobs 

All the elements of the long-range Marshall 
plan for western Europe can be found in the 
support-for-Greece program And the les- 
sons we are learning in Greece must not be 


overlooked when we discuss the salvation of 
western Europe through ec 


aione. 


homic means 


EUROPEANS MORE REALISTIC 

That France, Italy, and the other Western 
European States wish that assistance is un- 
deniable. But the Senators and Representa- 
tives who Atlantic during the 
recess frequently heard the same desperate 
cry from the people they talked to during 
their extensive trips: “We 
United States stands behind us with her po- 
tential military force to back us in case of 
a Russian aggression.” 

The most enthusiastic spokesmen for Rus- 
sia must admit that there is nothing Mos- 
cow wishes more than economic disintegra- 
tion of western Europe. Her attitude toward 
the Marshall plan at the Paris Conference 
last summer, the political strikes and riots 
touched off by Moscow's stooges in France 
and Italy, the venomous campaign conducted 
from Moscow against 
proposed plans for world economic recovery, 
all these show clearly that Russia is bent 
on preventing any such occurrence regard- 
less of the cost. 

European peoples are more realistic than 
we are. They are fully aware that within 
a few days’ march of nce, and a few hours 
of Italy, vast Red armies are poised to strike. 
No less than 100 Red divisi 
by some 5,000 planes, are stationed between 
the Soviet-Polish and western 
Europe. 

The peoples 
consulted by their dictator 
necessary to set that mass of and ma- 
chines in motion is an order from Moscow. 
And the people of France and Italy fear that 
such an order may be issued if the Moscow 
stooges—the Communist organizations in 
France and Italy—are overwhelmed by peo- 
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Mars! l est V wil r the 
fate of the doctri n Greece 
We th « \ i war, but « I ent 
ke Adolf Hitler and Joseph 
t r minds to fi Ger- 
con with Fra i 
did not é Hitler from 
rlad Wa II B ! d 
nd could t be ed 
hat de eradoe y Id strike th e 
n e ricl endowed with w 
The s ne ( I be ( t ut 
Russia, whit has more ote A i 
han any country in the world But the 
Soviet leaders are not bent on mak e 
U.S.S.R. ay ner in w nstr 
They want power! n elleve, can 
be obtained « the rest of 
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the world to n 

We think in terms of sound economics to 
benefit all people; Russia thinks in terms of 
world conquest The 
vastly strengthened by American lend-lease 
is geared for war. Russian factories work 24 
hours a day just like Hitler's did after 1934 
But they are not producing consumer zoods 
Everything is stock-piled for the use of the 
Soviet’s vast armed forces 

This is known to Europeans much better 
than here. They all hope that the U 
States Congress will be liberal when help to 
Europe is discussed But 
more that American armed f 
pared to intervene when the c 
the East unleashes its forces. Withou 
last support, no amount of money can save 


them. 


Soviet economy\ so 


they h 


rees will 








Asks for Blank Check 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I am 
sure we all want to know the reaction 
produced throughout the Nation by the 
President’s message of November 17, 
1947, I quote below an editorial from the 
Long Beach Independent, of Long Beach, 
Calif.: 

ASKS FOR BLANK CHECK 

In recommending emergency relief 
Italy, France, and Austria, the Preside 
asked for a %600,000.000 blank check c - 
gress was not told what the money would be 
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spent for or how the relief would be admin- 

tered. Since there is little time to debate 
the issue, it is probable Congress will vote the 
money, hoping it will be spent so as to 
achieve the good intended It is a blank 
check, but there is no time to fill in the 
details 

In his recommendation for power to con- 
trol inflation the President again asked for 
a blank check. He asked for power to allo- 
cate materials, but did not name the mate- 
rials nor to whom they would be allocated. 
He asked for power to ration and control 
prices of food, fuel, and rent. But he did not 
tell how nor on what basis this would be 
done. He was not even sure it should be done, 
but asked for a blank check to fill in when 
he and his advisers thought the time had 
arrived. 

Concerning wages, the President asked for 
power to place a ceiling on wages if he found 
it necessary in some industries. It was al- 
most identical to the way President Roosevelt 
asked for price control in 1942. At that time 
the President said he wanted to leave farm 
prices and wages open for him to control as 
he thought best. The result was disastrous 
in that prices on products were frozen, but 
wages which decide the cost of products were 
allowed to rise. The result of that was a 
complete dislocation of the economy with 
most scarce products sold in the black market. 

For most of the last 16 years the country 
has been ruled by edicts of bureaucrats, 
rather than by laws. Under broad powers 
given by Congress, appointed officials pro- 
nounced edicts controlling this or that only 
to find most of their controls were unneces- 
sary or unlawful. It is now up to Congress 
to set out definite rules enacted by laws 
which are clear and understood by the people. 

If Congress believes rationing, price, and 
wage controls are necessary, then it should 
name the products and terms. Congressmen 
have available all the information of the 
executive branch, plus the reports from the 
districts in which they live. The emergency 
is not so great that a blank check should be 
given to a bureaucracy that has proved itself 
incapable of administering controls in the 
past. 

If there is to be a ceiling on prices for cer- 
tain products, then a ceiling should be set 
on wages and profits in that industry. Allow- 
ing a ceiling on prices without a ceiling on 
profits and wages has never worked and never 
will. But in the coming Presidential year it 
is doubtful the President would voluntarily 
place a ceiling on wages. He should not be 
given the power to do one without the other. 

Asking that consumer and bank credits be 
regulated should have immediate attention. 
Rising prices make it important that all the 
suggestions be given immediate attention. 
But the people are not willing to again give a 
blank check to this or any other adminis- 
tration. If there are to be controls, they 
should be clearly presented in a measure by 
Congress. They should not be left to the 
whim of appointed officials whose antics in 
the past give little confidence in their 

suundness for the future.—L. A. C. 





A Political Clan Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, two of 


the most timely statements that have 
come to my attention in respect to the 
President’s message to the Congress on 
Monday last are contained on the edi- 


torial page of the Daily Oklahoman pub- 
lished Wednesday, November 19, 1947. 
The editorials speak for themselves: 


A POLITICAL CLAN CALL 


Congress is not going to give the President 
sufficient power to enable him to establish a 
police state. The President never believed 
that Congress would approve his request for 
such extraordinary power. Probably he 
would be the most surprised man in America 
if Congress should say to him: “All right. 
Here is the power you asked for. Let’s see 
what you can do with it.” 

Then why did Mr. Truman ask for such 
sweeping authority if he never expected to 
obtain what he was asking for? The answer 
points directly toward the 1948 elections. 
If Congress rejects the Presidential program 
and prices continue to move skyward, the Re- 
publican Party will be held responsible for 
the burdensome cost of living. Throughout 
the campaign administration supporters will 
be heard to say: “We did our best to curb 
rising costs but the Republican Congress 
killed our program. If you want prices to 
remain high and go higher even, vote the Re- 
publican ticket.” On such an issue as that it 
would be extremely difficult to defeat Mr. 
Truman. 

If the Republican Congress were willing to 
stagger the country in order to defeat the 
President, they would grant to the Presi- 
dent all the powers he has asked for. They 
would clothe the President with unlimited 
power of action and thereby make him com- 
pletely responsible for the shortages and the 
black markets that would follow inevitably. 
They would bring back the turbulent days 
that preceded the 1946 elections when Amer- 
ican housewives tramped the streets with 
empty market baskets and looked in vain 
for an ounce of meat while cattle on the hoof 
remained unmarketed all over the country. 
That would insure the defeat of Mr. Truman. 

But that course would make of the country 
the police state that Mr. Truman envisaged 
only a fortnight ago. Of course that is what 
the left-wing element wants. They yearn 
for perpetual Government control and uni- 
versal regimentation, But it is not what the 
popular majority wants. It is not what the 
President himself wants, as his recent dis- 
approval of the police state amply proves. 
Then why does the President ask for the very 
thing he recently condemned? 

The President wants to put the Republican 
Party into a hole and insure his own re- 
election. Therefore he asks for something 
that he had already pronounced abhorrent. 
He asks for something he does not expect to 
get. Hs asks for something that he doesn’t 
even want. Poor statesmanship? Certainly. 
Doubtful public service? Certainly. But 
most promising political strategy. What 
better politics could the Administration play 
than to thrust upon the opposition full re- 
sponsibility for the mistakes and inefficiency 
and ineptitudes of the party in power? 

On its face the program of the President 
would restore the status quo of V-J day less 
the absence from their homes of several mil- 
lion service men. Such a program suggests 
that with the exception of the demobilization 
of our fighting forces our Government has 
not made 1 inch of progress since the sun- 
flag of Nippon went down in surrender in 
Tokyo Harbor. We are asked to reshoulder 
all of the burdens imposed in a war for sur- 
vival except the burden of supporting 10,- 
000,000 under arms. As a matter of political 
strategy the President's suggested program 
is a masterpiece, but as a confession of ad- 
ministrative impotency it has no parallel in 
our history. 


WHY MUST WE DEFEND IT? 

Why are we constantly warned by writers, 

speakers, and politicians that we must be 

prepared to defend the American way of life 
in the eyes of the world? 
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Some day when one of these heavy think: 
is dealing out this line of guff an indigns 
citizen is going to rise and ask a few qu: 
tions, something like this: 

What's so wrong with a way of life w} 
with 7 percent of the world’s populati 
clothed, fed, and armed half or more of : 
world against aggression? 

What's so phony about a way of life ti) 
is right now engaged in helping rebuild m 
of the rest of the world with the fruit: 
their labor and ability? 

What's so out of joint with a way of 
that affords a slothful relief roll client 
better standard of living than the hard 
working folks in the rest of the world en \ 

And when he does, the heavy thinke: 
going to be hooted out of the hall, dinine 
room, or auditorium where he is delivery 
his carping tirade against the only way 
life that gives his ilk the opportunity to gr: 
fat by gnawing at the hand that feeds hi 





Resolution of Hamilton Post, No. 20. 
American Legion, Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas we are entering a period when ou 
country and the whole world must intensit 
efforts to create conditions for lasting peac« 
social advancement, and economic rehabili 
tation and progress; and 

Whereas more than ever it will be a perio: 
when the citizen and the organizations lh: 
works through must set broad policies fo: 
guidance and specific steps by which thes 
policies may be effective; and 

Whereas freedom, as world events have 
taught us, isn't free like the air we breath: 
It isn’t from everlasting to everlasting. I: 
was won by bitter struggle, and it can bx 
lost with tragic ease, if we Americans take i 
for granted; and 

Whereas the lesson of our time is that 
freedom must be earned, in each generation 
by our integrity and ability as citizens 
Either we continue to earn it, or we shal! 
wake up some morning to find it has slipped 
through our fingers, as it slipped through the 
hands of so many other people of the world 
A dictatorship will have taken it from us 
and : 

Whereas it is time for us to begin talkin: 
about what we are going to do about world 
rehabilitation—and about the threat of com- 
munism. It is time for us to begin taiking 
about what we will do to make the American 
system of free enterprise an unbeatable com- 
bination of free and happy people living in a 
world of peace—which we have molded; anc 

Whereas the members of the American 
Legion have a tremendous stake in nationa! 
and world affairs by virtue of having served 
their country in two World Wars and have 
a right to demand that our Representative 
in Congress interest themselves in sound 
legislation in connection with problems con- 
fronting our Nation: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That Hamilton Post No. 20 of 
the American Legion, Department of Mary- 
land, at its meeting held at Baltimore, Md., 
Friday, November 21, 1947, go on record as 
insisting that our Representatives tn Con- 
gress from the State of Maryland remember 
their oaths upon taking office, and be ag- 
gressive in their efforts toward the formation 





























as 


above; and be it further 
olved, That copies of this resolution be 
to the Members in Congress from the 
of Maryland, to the American Legion, 
ment of Maryland, and to the press 
ty of Baltimore. 

lution was adopted unanimously.) 





Letter of Philip Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
r leave to extend my remarks, I include 


a constructive letter received from Philip 


rt 
W 
M mober. 


C 


furray, president of the Congress of In- 
justrial Organizations, which I assume 
ry Member of the Congress has also 


ceived. The letter of Mr. Murray is 
rthy of deep consideration of every 


NGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., November 11, 1947 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The American 
le are today greeting with fervent prayer 

he ne ws that Congress is scheduled to re- 
vene in special session. Theirs is a 
yer that this session may take construc- 
>and immediate action in the grave crisis 
ich produced the emergency call. 

At home American families face with de- 
r the specter of uncontrolled food prices 
rying necessities of life beyond the grasp 

f the people. They face a threat of rent 

e in a period of critical housing short- 
They are overwhelmed by a picture of 


record profits while the savings of the com- 


mon people are depleted 
When individual meat-packing companies 
double and triple their net income in a sin- 
e year, when the textile industry is earn- 
y more than in any previous period in its 
ry—all this while the American people 
compelled to feed their families on less 
than adequate meat rations because of high 
price levels and are compelled to curtail their 
clothing purchases for the same reason— 


then we are entitled to look to Congress for 


C 
YY 
V 


urageous action and not for the farcical 
‘edure of widespread hearings to discover 
hether the cost of living has gone up 
In the name of common humanity, in the 
me of the children whose diets are af- 
cted by current food costs, in the name of 
he housewives whose living budgets have 
n slashed, I urge that you exercise your 
lership in Congress for the immediate 
itution of clear and strong measures to 
and hold prices at a point within the 


¢ 





e 





reach of the Amcrican people by 


(1) Reestablishing price control and ra- 

ning of food, clothing, and other necessi- 
of life. 

(2) Instituting a tax program to recapture 


speculative and excess profits. 
(3) Eliminating margins on the grain ex- 
changes. 


rn 
+ 
f 
1 
o 


at 
ay 


(4) Conducting an all-out attack upon 
10nopoly and its attendant artificial cur- 
iment of production, creation of scarcity 
r profit, artificial spiraling-of prices and 


eneral strangulation of cur economy. 


This fight against hunger and privation 
home is part and parcel of the urgent 


Struggle against hunger throughout the 


W 


tk 


orld. Needy people everywhere deserve 
nd must be given relief. We must help 
1em to feed and clothe themselves, not 


merely as a gesture of humanitarianism but 
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*h laws as will further the objectives 


also because we must recognize that hunger 
in any part of the world is a threat to the 
peace and security of all the world. 

These people must be helped freely, un- 
grudgingly, without discrimination, ard 
without attempt to use their need and our 






aid as a means cf coercing free but needy 
people in the exercise of their rights of ince- 
€ nce and self-government or to fan the 





Famec ¢ wil war ra 
flames of civil warfar 


The American people are fully 















support their leaders in a fight 
abroad against the « all 
hunger, cold, | é es an t 
We cannot on one fr al 

f we under t 1 h relief ) 1d and 
fail to control our domestic price levels, then 
every dollar which we elect to use for aid 
abroad may result in the actual deli of 
only 50 cents’ worth of focd abroad 

With all the sincerity at nmand, I 
urge and plead t! all parties in Congress 
and al uy 1 parties set aside 
their pi cal diffe es in a common cn- 
ce or I ng ) Dp cs to reduc 
living costs ! e immediately and to 
deliver food to I gy people abroad im- 
mediately 

Sincerely 3 r 





Court-Martial the Brass—Don’t Discrim- 
inate Between GI and General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
desire to include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch dated November 
21, 1947, entitled “Scoundrel in Uni- 
form.” 

The disclosures by the Senate War In- 
vestixating Committee of the fraud and 
corruption practiced by Major General 
Meyers has shocked and startled the peo- 
ple of America. This gross deceit and 
scandal has brought discredit and dis- 
grace upon a high-ranking officer of the 
Army and greatly impaired the prestige 
of our Army Air Forces 
As is well said by this editorial, so far 
as the American people are concerned 
prosecution cannot begin a minute too 
soon. Prosecution should include not 
only action by the Department of Jus- 
tice for income tax violation but also 
stringent court-martial proceedings. 
The latter, not only for fraud and cor- 
ruption, but also for tending to reflect 
discredit on the millions of American 
soldiers who served with honor, those 
who died defending the principle of 
honor and the right, while a ranking 
officer sought personal gain and enrich- 
ment, thus bringing discredit upon. the 
uniform of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial raises some 
question as to whether or not the mili- 
tary authorities have the right to try this 
general officer. There should exist no 
reservations regarding jurisdiction of the 
department of the Army to try this case. 
Should an enlisted man, a GI, have even 
been suspected of an offense, however, 
minor, he would quickly have been court 





martialed. 
crimination in brin 
1ether they be GI's or § 
juld be no whitewa 
th this offi 
court-martial 


ing to book « 


us retirement. 
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no dis- 
ffenders 


There 


hing of this case. 
ired from the 
‘tion to try 
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account and his lockbox because of official 
knowledge. 

When a group of Purple Heart veterans 
went to the Meyers hearings, one of them 
spoke words that would have done for mil- 
lions of veterans. “We heard lots of gossip 
about civilian war profiteers,” said T/Sgt. 
Herman 


Oretsky, who was injured in the 
Battle of the Bulge, “but someone in the 
Army—you didn’t expect that.” 


Bennett Meyers was a long way from the 
Battle of the Bulge, but he was right up front 
in the thrust for the bulging bankroll. 





Carl R. Gray, Jr., New Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondaz', November 24, 1947 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman has appointed Mr. Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., as Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. Mr. Gray lives in 
my home city, and I have known him for 
many years. He is a competent and ex- 
perienced business executive and has 
served with distinction in responsible 
military assignments in both World 
Wars. He is highly regarded and re- 
spected by his friends and neighbors who 
know him best. I feel confident that he 
will discharge the duties of this office 
with fairness, with intelligence, with dis- 
patch, and with marked success. 

Mr. Gray has had wide experience in 
the field of business. Presently he is 
serving as vice president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway System with 
headquarters in St. Paul, Minn. He is 
the illustrious son of a former president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Hc as 
held important executive positions with 
large and successful business organiza- 
tions of the country in the field of whole- 
saling, retailing, and banking. He is a 
man who has a reputation for getting 
things done. 

His military career has been as suc- 
cessful as his business life. During World 
War II he successfully directed our far- 
flung military railway services in North 
Africa, Italy, and on the European con- 
tinent. Previously he served with dis- 
tinction in World War I and rose from 
the rank of captain to that of colonel in 
the military engineers. For his part in 
World Wars I and II he has been awarded 
many decorations from his own and 
foreign governments. Presently he is 
serving as president of the Society of 
American Military Engineers. 

Mr. Carl R. Gray, Jr., has been closely 
identified with the civic progress of the 
city of St. Paul. In return for his com- 
munity efforts he was rewarded by the 
citizens of that city by being chosen as 
“kine” of the famous St. Paul Winter 
Carnival. his is an outstanding civic 


activity known throughout the Nation. 
St. Paul is the winter sports center of the 
United States. 

Mr. Gray brings to his new office the 
fruits of many years of executive ex- 


perience and close association with mili- 
tary life. He is eminently qualified to 
administer the huge veteran-aid program 
involving some eighteen million veterans 
at an annual budget cost of almost eight 
billion dollars. 

I predict that Mr. Gray will enjoy an 
outstanding tenure of office. President 
Truman has manifested a high degree of 
intelligence in having chosen Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., as the new 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 





Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an excellent ad- 
dress recently made by the Honorable 
Arthur Bliss Lane, former Ambassador to 
Poland, over Station WS3BR, Springfield, 
Mass., on the “Justice for Poland” pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Lane speaks with authority and 
knowledge and his remarks warrant 
careful consideration. It is clear that 
until the great injustice being presently 
visited upon Poland is corrected, there 
will be no confidence anywhere that our 
Nation and our wartime allies really in- 
tend to work for a democratic world. 

The address follows: 


Some 6 months ago I returned from Poland, 
where I had served as American Ambassador 
since July 1945. I returned because, con- 
trary to the Yalta and Potsdam decisions to 
hold free and unfettered elections, a fraudu- 
lent election had been held in Poland on 
January 19, 1947. I felt that I could no 
longer conscientiously remain accredited to a 
Government which had established itself 
through the flouting of its solemn interna- 
tional obligations. And, furthermore, I 
wanted to be able to tell the story of the 
tragedy of Poland without any diplomatic 
restrictions on my speech, 

The Poles, who had endured almost 6 years 
of Gestapo terrorism, were from the very mo- 
ment of their expected liberation in 1944 
compelled to undergo the same police-state 
treatment at the hands of their so-called 
Soviet allies, who were determined at all 
costs to destroy every organized nationalistic 
element within the country. The valiant 
underground army, which had rendered such 
an important service to the Allied victory, 
was the first to be purged. After exhorting 
the Warsaw underground, through the Mos- 
cow radio on July 29, 1944, to start an insur- 
rection against the Nazis, the Soviets did not 
give the assistance which they had promised. 
Suddenly they termed the insurrection an 
adventurist undertaking. They even refused 
permission, until it was too late, for United 
States Army planes to land on Soviet terri- 
tory after dropping supplies to the insur- 
gents. The Soviets permitted this glorious 
insurrection to be suffocated. Why? Be- 
cause its success would have meant that the 
communistic Committee of National Libera- 
tion, chosen by the Kremlin and then func- 
tioning in Lublin, was not to be the nucleus 
of the future Polish Goverment. It was a 
heartless, ungrateful decision. It showed 
plainly that the Soviet Government was still 
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pursuing its policy of September 1939, which 
it made jointly with Hitler, to destroy the 
independence of Poland. Once the insu: 
tion collapsed after 63 days of glorious fic: 
ing in the face of overwhelming Nazi ; 
the Nazis took vengeance, as the So. 
knew they would. After moving the Wa: 
pepulation to a concentration camp 
Pruszkow and elsewhere, the Nazis fired 
city with incendiary bombs. Warsaw 
destroyed block by block, house by h 
Only those buildings which housed the N 
were spared. 

The Red Army entered Warsaw on J 
ary 17, 1945, followed by the secret | 
and the Lublin puppets, who had alr 
been recognized as the Government of Po! 
by Stalin, despite President Roosevelt's ; 
nest request to await the Crimean Con 
ence. Not only did the Red Army drive 
the Nazis to the west, but it deported to t 
east those Poles who were considered t 
an element of opposition to Communist to- 
talitarianism. And the Lublin puppets y 
profess to be patriotic Poles and who c! 
today to be sovereign government, signed a 
pact with the Soviets permitting them to ce- 
port to Russia those Poles who were judced 
to be dangerous 

As a result, in March 1945 15 Polish politi- 
cal leaders who had distinguished themselves 
in the underground fighting the Nazis w 
arrested and deported to Russia, where th: 
were convicted of the oddly named offense of 
diversionary activities. Thus was broken | 
an important nationalist element within the 
country. From that time on, the Russian- 
educated secret policy in Poland little by lit- 
tle firmly secured control over the entire 
country. This is the normal means of the 
dreaded police 

Finally a so-called provisional government 
of national unity was formed in Moscoy in 
June 1945, including within its numbers 
some democratic leaders from Poland and 
from London. The United States recognized 
this government. But the democratic lead- 
ers never had a chance. It was soon appor- 
ent that the Communist minority in Poland 
intended to rule the country with or with- 
out the aid of the Red troops in the country 
It would be only a matter of time before the 
opposition would be obliterated. At the time 
we did not know whether it would be through 
arrests, Red army violence, or fraudulent 
elections. Actually it was through the in- 
timidation of the voters by threat of impris- 
onment, loss of jobs, homes, and ration cards, 
through the suppression of freedom of speech 
of the opposition by denying newsprint and 
radio time, and through the deliberate vio- 
lation of the election laws by not permitting 
the opposition to participate in the count- 
ing of the ballots. As a result, the Polish 
Peasant Party, comprising well over 80 per- 
cent of the total electorate, won only 28 out 
of 444 seats in Parliament. 

And if by chance you might feel that I 
have exaggerated or misstated the situation 
in Poland, let me point out that in Hungary 
we have just had an almost exact replica of 
the Polish elections with the Communist 
minority gaining control of the government 
machinery through voting fraud and pre- 
election intimidation. The only difference !s 
that in Hungary a Soviet general with his 
army is in control, while in Poland the 
armed forces, secret police, and militia are, 
for the sake of appearances, in Polish uni- 
forms. Nevertheless they take their orders 
from Bierut, Berman, Sypchalski, and Rad- 
kiewicz—all of whom are Soviet stooges. In 
Bulgaria you have read of the recent arrest 
and sentencing to death of Petkov, the leader 
of the agrarian party. Here again is proof 
of the Soviet aim to destroy all elements 
representing democratic strength. The 
Soviet army in Bulgaria is assurance that 
this aim will be fulfilled. 

I speak to you all today as friends who, like 
myself, have a deep love for Poland and the 
























Polish people. But primarily I speak to you 
s American citizens who, in the defense of 
r own country and civilization, must re- 
t emphatically all attempts of propaganda 
n the part of false prophets that commu- 
; against our institutions. 
lv, Wladislaw Kier 


te not directed 


1ik, a member of 











Public Administration, had the effrontery 

i he United States that the elections 

free in Poland, that freedom of speech 

in the Sejm, and that Poland is not 

rolled by the Soviets. How does he then 

in that his « party protested the 
idulent electic 












the speeches of 


unt Zulawski, an elected deputy on the 
t Party list, were expunged from the 
I RecorD; and that his party 

ues, Scibiorek and Kojder, were myste- 
liquidated? Obviously Mr. Kiernik 
to re n the favor of the Communist 


y clique, so as to return to Poland 


I you also of false prophets who come 

u of diplomats preaching the de- 

ft Px h Gover ent for friendship 

> west hile tl Government n- 

tor le the United States f r re- 

x to contribute to the economic power 

h that clique desires for itself rather 
for ) yle. I had w 


n f the Polisl 
Polish Gover a year ago of its 
t-sighted policy ility toward us in 

tht of its needs for assistance. They 
m to real'ze that they cannot eat 

he cake and have it too 
I warn you of false prophets who, in cler- 
ical guise, come to country to bring 
it dissention in the Polish American 
munity and who try to make apologies 
r the group which hes trodden down all 
op ition by force and by fraud and which 

vill when the appropriate moment comes, at- 

tempt to destroy religious freedom in Poland. 

And lastly, let me warn you of those mis- 
lided or malevolent Americans who con- 

d . under the guise of liberalism, the acts 

inny of the Soviet-created police states 

-oland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Bul- 
ia. Yet they were among the most 
vociferous to condemn the same Nazi out- 
rages against the peoples of those unfor- 
tunate nations. Tyranny is tyranny, intimi- 
dation is intimidation, and murder is mur- 
der, no matter whether ordered by Hitler or 
by the puppets whom the Kremlin controls. 


arned 





this 









Aid to Maine and Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
when I returned from Europe at the 
completion of the Appropriations Armed 
Services Committee investigation and 
study of conditions there and in the 
Middle East, I found many requests to 
speak before various groups in Maine to 
tell them what I saw and what I had 
found. I received these invitations with 
gratification because I was eager to tell 
the people of Maine these things—to re- 
port to them on my mission of having 
been their ears and eyes in Europe and 
the Middle East. I particularly wanted 
to tell them how what I saw and heard 
made me all the more proud that I am 
an American—and how humbly grate- 
ful I am that I am fortunate enough to 
be an American. 
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I wanted to tell them—and I know that 
they wanted me to report—what the 
conditions are in Europe, not only be- 
cause of the threats and dangers created 
by conditions that I saw over there, but 
also to describe those conditions as ac- 
curately as possible—so that they, too, 
would be as proud and as grateful to be 
Americans after hearing about the in- 
sufferable conditions over there. 

I went to Maine and started reporting 
at various meeting My message was 





simple—it was that the conditions 
abroad were so bad as to constitute grave 
threats to our country and to permanent 
peace—and that these threats made it 
imperative that > act unhesitatingly to 


bolster 


emer 


our armed fore 
zency aid to the people of Europe. 


1 


But shortly after I had started my 
eries of reports throughout the State, 
disaster hit Maine—the forest and field 
fires which destroyed whole towns and 

ctions. It was Maine’s greatest catas- 


trophe. I canceled the re 
uled reports so that I e 
in Maine’s hour of cri 
ington for Federal aid 
all that I could in Maine, I returned to 
Washington for conferences with the 
various Federal agencies to enlist all of 
the possible aid that I could for the 
Maine victims of the fire 

Maine people and are sympa- 
thetic to troubles of the people of Europe. 


t of my sched- 
juld do my part 

I called Wash- 
After I had done 


were 


But they have had their own disaster 
and troubles. They want to take care of 
first things first 

Maine’s kk took many forms. The 


suffered most by the 
people of southern and western Maine. 
Their loss was immediate for they !ost 
their homes, their property, their live- 
stock, and those things by which they 
gained their livelihood.. The greatest 
future loss was in eastern Maine, partic- 
ularly in the Bar Harbor area, where 
much of the summer vacation industry is 
located. Greater financial loss in this 
area was that of the summer residents. 
These summer residents are of such fi- 
nancial means the loss of merely 
their summer homes is a financial loss 
rather than the loss of vital shelter, 
food, and health. But this is a future 
financial loss to Maine because these 
summer residents were sources of sub- 
stantial revenue. 

All of this was also a national loss, for 
the forests of Maine are one of our Na- 
tion’s foremost resources. We could ill 
afford this timber loss in the midst of 
our housing and lumber shortages and 
ever-increasing prices that stem from 
shortages. 

Maine’s disaster and Europe’s plight 
have much in common. The fires that 
destroyed so much of our forests, towns, 
and property were the result of atmos- 
pheric conditions of extreme dryness, 
caused by a long drought and shifting 
winds, and by lack of preventive meas- 
ures and lack of facilities with which 
to fight the fires. Once the fires started, 
it was practically impossible to stop them. 
Men worked frantically to stop a fire and 
save a town only to find that other fires 
started in other places and that con- 
stantly shifting winds left them unpre- 
pared to fight the fires in several 


immediate lo 


that 
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directions. The result was that forests 
and towns were levelled by the fires 
Symbolically, such a fire swept across 
Europe and the Pacific in World War II 
That fire was war. European conditions 
now are such that the fire of communism 


can sweep across Europe and u tely 
create a third World War Like th 
drought-stricken dry fields and 


of Maine, which were ideal fuel for fire 
the hunger-stricken people of 
an ideal fuel for the fire of «om- 
The hunger drought of Europe 
must be eased lest the fire mun 
spreads, for just as Maine had it 
ing physical winds, so does Europe have 
its shifting political winds—political 
vinds that are so delicately balanced 
that they may at any time turn from 
the dir ion of communism to democ- 


SO are 
Europe 
munism., 
ol commuRIsSm 


shift- 


racy or from democracy to communism. 
Just as physical fires began at many 
pl s in Maine, so are smouldering 
political fires interspersed thr 
Europe ready for open flames i 





by Europe’s shiltir 
fed by Europe’s hut 


Just as M 


political wi 
er drou 
ine must now tighten up on 


its fire prevention m ire and ‘ight 
the carelesst s of smoking and making 
campfires in the forests and fields, 
whether working or hunting—and just 


as Maine must augment its fi fighting 
equipment and expand its fire warden 
staff—so must similar measu be taken 
to fight the spread of communist 


c fire 
in Europe. Our forests and fields in 
Maine needed rain—something that man 
could not produce. But Europ hunger 
drought needs food—something which we 
can provide and thus avoid the fire of 


communism. Let Maine be a lesson to 
us and ] us take the nex iry pre- 
ventive measures unhesitatingly while 
we can now stop communism i rop 

Let us do it now when it costs far less 
to prevent destruction than later 
build that which has been destroyed. 
We cannot let false economy eliminate 
our necessary preventive measures. 

But let me make myself clear. The 
United States cannot be a permanent 
Santa Claus—it cannot foster and 
finance a world WPA, a permanent world 
dole program. Charity can be carried 
too far lest the other nations of the 
world become financial wards of the 
United States and their people perma- 
nently supported from our own money 
through the perpetuation of high taxes. 

In this respect, the people of Europe 
can well follow the example of the 
people of Maine—and this is the most 
important part of my remarks and the 
matter on which I have the deepest con- 
viction. The people of Maine have been 
victims of the fire disaster. They have 
received help from outside of the State— 
from the Federal Government—and they 
are most grateful, not only for that aid, 
but more particularly in the prompt 
manner in which Federal agencies re- 
sponded. But they want no more aid 
than is absolutely necessary. The 
people of Maine pride themselves in 
their ability to take care of themselves— 
in not being a drag on anyone. We of 
Maine are taught from infancy to be 
charitable—but we are also taught to 
help ourselves and to be thrifty. Waste 


to re- 
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is not tolerated in Maine. Independence 
nd maximum self-sufficiency are em- 
phasized in my State. 
In applying our aid to Europe, we must 
make it quite clear to the European 


people that this is only emergency aid 
and that it is solely for the purpose of 
helping them get back on their feet. 
True—we must give them food until they 
can start planting their own fields. But 
we must tell them that they have a spe- 
cific time and amount beyond which 
that aid will not be forthcoming. They 
must be told that they will be expected 
to be thirfty—that they will be expected 
to help themselves—that by a certain 
time they will have to produce for them- 
selves—that waste will not be tolerated— 
and that there will not be a dole. We 
should send food only until such time as 
they can begin to harvest their own 
crops. In the meantime, we should con- 
centrate on sending farm equipment 
rather than food, after the initial period 
of emergency. 

In other words, my main point on the 
European aid and America’s message to 
the people of Europe in aiding them is 
that they must be told in very clear 
terms that they must work for American 
aid—that there is a definite limit to the 
amount of aid we can furnish because 
we have our own troubles and our own 
problems at home, such as Maine’s fire 
disaster, which we must take care of. 
This is the firmness that we need in the 
administration of the program. It is not 
an undue firmness or an un-American 
firmness. It is truly an American firm- 
ness for we require of our own people the 
same degree of work and cooperation as 
a prerequisite to granting aid. In other 
words, we ask no more of the Europeans 
we aid than we do of the Americans we 
aid. We ask them both to work for 
that aid. 





The Late Hon. Raymond S. Springer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
indeed a profound shock to me to learn 
that death had called our colleague, Ray- 
MOND SPRINGER, whom I considered one 
of my close personal friends during all 
the time I have served in Congress. 

My first service was with him upon 
the House Judiciary Committee. There 
he demonstrated that he was a thorough 
student of*the law. He had the type of 
judicial mind which made him as highly 
respected by the bar and the judiciary 
as he was by his colleagues in Congress. 

He was preeminently qualified and 
fitted as a Member of Congress in these 
difficult times for he was an intense 
patriot and a student of our American 
form of government and possessed the 
training, background, and intellectuality 
which makes for the highest type of na- 
tional legislator. It was natural for 


him to approach a legislative problem 





thoughtfully, to study and analyze it and 
to arrive at his judgments carefully, and 
I know of no Member of the House who 
was more conscientious about his duties 
and multitudinous responsibilities to his 
district and to the Nation. 

Those of us in Congress who admired 
his sterling qualities, treasured his 
friendship and who sought his counsel 
and advice, share with his family and 
his friends the loss which we sincerely 
and deeply feel in his death. 

For a tireless, conscientious, and most 
able public servant, we reverently ask, 
“Eternal rest, grant unto him, O Lord.” 





President More Interested in Shortage of 
Bureaucratic Power Than in Work 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by David 
Lawrence is very illuminating, and de- 
serves the serious consideration of this 
Congress. 

He clearly shows that the President is 
more interested in the shortage of bu- 
reaucratic power than he is in work 
shortage. 

The public is demanding that Congress 
decrease the number of bureaucrats on 
the Federal pay roll. But the President 
apparently not only wants to keep all of 
the bureaucrats on the pay roll who are 
now so expensive to the taxpayers, but 
he wants to increase that number by set- 
ting up a new group to control the activ- 
ities of our people. Mr. Lawrence’s 
article follows: 


TRUMAN'S TALK—POWER SHORTAGE BOTHERS 
Him More THAN LACK OF PRODUCTION 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, November 19.—All possible 
remedies except the principal one were rec- 
ommended by President Truman in his mes- 
sage outlining proposals to fight inflation. 

The principal remedy, of course, is in- 
creased production. In a message of many 
thousands of words, Mr. Truman gave only a 
single sentence to this underlying difficulty 
in an inflationary era—a work shortage. 

For everybody who knows anything about 
inflation knows that it is the lack of goods 
and the oversupply of purchasing power that 
bids up the prices of scarce articles. Like- 
wise, prices come down only when the supply 
of products exceeds the demand. 

Mr. Truman talked about the rise in indus- 
trial prices and made a reluctant confession 
that wages really have had something to do 
with the rise in prices. Up to now he has 
been inclined always to use the argument 
that high prices were due either to the end- 
ing of OPA or to the failure of industry to 
absorb rising costs without increasing prices, 
Mr. Truman in his message spoke of getting 
all sorts of authority and power which he 
promised not to use unless absolutely neces- 
sary. He intimated that voluntary controls 
would be more effective if the Government 
held the club of legal controls over the heads 
of business, labor, agriculture, and con- 
sumers. 
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This is a rather hazardous undertaking b 
cause sO many businesses and industries ; 
interrelated. If one is controlled and 
other is not, all sorts of maladjustm: 
arise. What is even more embarrassing ; 
that the moment legal controls are imp 
black-market operations begin. 

Mr. Truman’s message assumes a grant 
authority by Congress to permit the Ch 
Executive to threaten the return of contro! 
whenever an industry or group in busing 
or labor grows recalcitrant and refuses 1 
accept the mandate of a committee or agen 
of government, 

It is not likely that Congress will gra 
such unlimited or undefined powers. Con- 
gress has had some experience with wartin 
controls and knows the pitfalls. 

The real answer to inflation is increased 
industrial production. Mr. Truman had or 
this to say about it in his entire mess: 
“To expand industrial output, we need 
long-range program to overcome basic short- 
ages in capacity and equipment.” 

This is a vague statement which avoids th¢ 
real issue. The real barrier to increased pro- 
duction is that which has been imposed by 
the Government itself on overtime produc- 
tion. The wage-and-hour law, for example 
places a penalty on increased production 
Some means of allowing straight time to be 
worked above existing overtime schedules 
which are payable at time-and-a-half rates 
would do more to increase production and 
bring prices down than any single proposal 
made in the President’s message. 

The United States today is suffering not 
from a goods shortage but from a work short- 
age. The materials are available if workers 
were permitted to work longer each day to 
get them into the hands of processors. In- 
stead, in many businesses, there are six- 
hour days and 35-hour work weeks and the 
penalty of time and a half payable at high 
hourly rates is enough to deter production 

The Republicans will certainly be derelict 
in their duty if they swallow the President's 
program on inflation without accompanying 
it with some specific legislative standards 
for the exercise by executive agencies of such 
new control powers as are granted by Con- 
gress. Likewise the Republicans will be cul- 
pable politically if they do not sponsor an 
alternative program which removes the many 
barriers against increased production to be 
found in labor-union contracts. All agree- 
ments that ban labor-saving devices and 
all provisions thereof that endeavor to cur- 
tail production might well have attention. 

It is unfortunate that the President did 
not deal with the work shortage but dealt 
only with the shortage of bureaucratic power 
which has been a source of great regret to 
the “planned economy” and Government- 
control folks hereabouts who sadly miss 
their wartime powers. Inflation is curable 
provided the President and the Congress 
care to avoid politics and give workers the 
incentives that will increase output, 





Jewish Homeland in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, when the eyes of the world are on 
this session of the United States Con- 
gress in our work to ward off starvation 
in Europe, it does not seem out of keep- 
ing for us to briefly note the conduct of 




















ir country’s delegates to the United 
Nations, in a movement which last week 
sreatened not only the accord which has 
eloped within the assembly on the 
tion of the proposed partition of 
Palestine, but also the ability of the pro- 
i Jewish state to accept as immi- 
nts the more than 200,000 Jewish dis- 
ced persons who are at present in the 
mps of Germany, Austria, and on the 
Isle of Cyprus. 
These displaced Jewish persons look to 
as the land where they can 
build their shattered lives and once 
acauire the dignity that comes to 
uman beings who live in a community 
here they are loved and respected. 
A subcommittee of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, which 
sited the assembly centers for Jewish 
yecople in both Germany and Austria re- 
cently, had this to say, and I quote: 


C 


stine as 


mo} 


Taken over all, it seems to us fair to say 
that practically all the persons in the Jewish 
mbly centers in Germany and Austria 

h more or less determinedly to go to 
Palestine. The alternative to resettlement, 
namely, repatriation or absorption into the 
German and Austrian communities, were in- 
igated. The prevailing reaction among 

e persons questioned, many of whom had 
irned to their former place of residence 

in order to trace relatives and property, was 
refusal to repatriate. The reasons given 
re based on growing anti-Semitism, in spite 

of admitted efforts by the governments con- 
cerned to check such a development, and an 
ipability to start life again in a place 
haunted by the memories of endured horrors. 


Further on, the report has this to say: 

Although the morale in the centers is high 
in the sense of this virtually unanimous and 
in many ways fanatical urge for settlement 
in Palestine, most opinions which we heard 
agreed that the psychological state in gen- 
eral has deteriorated over the last year. 
Although superficially, some of the centers 
give the appearance of a kind of normality, 
even including certain well-developed con- 
tacts with life outside, signs of strain and 
emotional instability are not far below the 


surface. 


It was with the hope of at last being 
able to alleviate the suffering of these 
people that the Jews of Palestine so 
willingly and hastily accepted the pro- 
posal of partition, although this proposal 
of the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine reduces to approximately 
one-eighth the land area accepted by the 
Jewish people for their homeland in 
Palestine. 

With the acceptance of the major 
principles of the UNSCOP majority re- 
port by the United States and Russian 
delegates, it seemed that the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Homeland 
was at last about to become a reality. 
Then, last week, the United States dele- 
gation, working within the ad hoc com- 
mittee completing details of the parti- 
tion plan, suddenly proposed a further 
concession to the Arabs, They requested 
the removal of all that land in the Negeb 
lying below the 31st degree of latitude. 
This proposed removal of further land 
from the Jewish state would take be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent of the area 
granted them under partition as origi- 
nally submitted. It is this land in the 
Negeb on which the newly created Jew- 
ish state would have to depend in order 
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to bring about the economic conditions 
which would make it possible for them 
to accept and absorb these displaced per- 
sons awaiting entry into Palestine. The 
explanation which our delegates gave for 
this action was most feeble. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to remind you that although this country 
was not a member of the League of Na- 
tions the Congress of the United States 
twice went on record as overwhelmingly 
endorsing the establishment of the Jew- 
ish Homeland in Palestine. Further. our 
Government in 1924 signed a separate 
pact with Great Britain in recognition of 
her mandate to create the Jewish Home- 
land in Palestine 

The conduct of Great Britain in this 
connection is also depressing, in her re- 
lation to the acceptance of partition as 


suggested by the United Nations com- 
mittee which was set up at her own re- 
quest. Her refusal to cooperate by tak- 


ing part in a progressive evacuation of 
the mandated territory and in otherwise 
contributing to the solution of this prob- 
lem is deplorable. 

At such a time I cannot help but recall 
the words of our former and greatly 
admired Under Secretary of State, Sum- 
ner Welles, speaking before the Maryland 
Christian Palestine Committee. He 
said: 

In the annals of our modern civilization 
no greater wrong has been perpetrated than 
the attempt of powerful nations to proscribe 
the Jewish people We here in the United 
States must help to find the means of solving 
the immediate problem now presented. It 
must be solved in such a way that in years 
to come, in the place of the Palestine that 
is now rent wi disorder and misery we 
shall see a Palestine which will be a model 
and e: ) for the civilized community 
of nati 





The removal of any further land from 
that left to the Jewish people by the 
original partition plan would make for- 
ever impossible that hope presented by 
Mr. Welles. It would perpetuate the 
status quo in Palestine, of a small area 
Jewish settled and governed communi- 
ties, incapable of accepting immigration, 
or in any other way conforming to the 
concept of a national homeland. Ac- 
cordingly I feel I must voice the senti- 
ments of amazement and alarm I am 
informed my people in Louisiana, both 
Christians and Jews, feel at this action 
of our delegates, and I join with them 
in the hope that we will revert to our 
historic policy and work for the creation 
of a real homeland for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 





President’s Proposals Endanger Political 
Liberty and Economic Freedom in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of a com- 
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munication from one of America’s 
greatest economists. He has given me 
the benefit of his views, from which I 
have concluded that President Truman's 
proposals endanger political liberty and 
economic freedom in America. I trust 
that the clear and convincing reasoning 
of this statement will be studied by my 
colleagues, and by all who may have the 
opportunity to read the following state- 


ment, which I quote: 
SOME IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS AND ASPI rs 
OF TH -CALLED MARSHALL PLAN 


In reviewing the general problem of 
pean relief, we believe that several 


Euro- 


; lig 
VItTALly 


imvort t considerations should be urged 
upon the Congress of the United State 

1. There has been much exaggeration and 
misrepresentation regarding the extent and 
nature of “re f” needed by European coun- 
tr The American people have been too 
much “sloganized” for political « 3. There 


is too little knowle 

low stand 

countries. 

2. Despite the fact that we a in the 

third year of “peace”, 1 levied 

ipon the American people by the Federal 
’ 


Government are still almost at the wartime 


ige of the comparatively 


urd of living normal to most foreign 


re now 


the tax bei 


hich 

3. Due largely to shortage of many impor- 
tant commodities and manufactures for do- 
mestic use, prices have c inually risen, 


until the cost of living of the Americ 
ple is now at the hi level in 
times. 

4. The continually advancing cost of 
has been accom} ied by an ever-inc 


spiral of wage vhich in turn have s 


in peo- 


modern 


living 
reasing 


ill fur- 





ther increased costs of production and selling 
prices 

5. It should be obvious, tl ore, that any 
future relief extended to foreign countries 
should be made in such a manner and with 
such safeguards as to protect our American 
economy in all reasonable respects, and to 
hold the burden upon the American tax- 
payer to the lowest practicable limits. 

6. It is further obvious that the European 


relief problem is of a twofold nature: 

(a) To provide immediate relief against 
hunger and disease 

(b) To assist those foreign countries, if 
that is deemed practicable by the Congress, 
in rebuilding their destroyed capital goods 
so that they can as speedily as possible begin 
to be self-sustaining. 

The immediate task can be 
side charity, the lo! 
properly only by the 
themselves. 

7. In this connection, it should be clearly 
recognized that every gift or loan on our 
part should be made under definite stipula- 
tions and commitments on the part of the 
recipient countries that they will for them- 
selves adopt and carry out those measures, 
whether legislative or economic, which will 
most speedily put them in a position to re- 
store their status as free and sovereign pow- 
ers among comity of nations. 

8. Insofar as possible and reas 
means of production should be 
rather than finished goods. 

9. We also recommend that, rather than 
general credits to be used solely at the discre- 
tion of the recipient nations, we attempt, in- 
sofar as possible, to supply gnly goods and 
equipment which will serve a clear and defi- 
nite purpose in reconstructing the economies 
of the respective countries. 

10. In line with the foregoing suggestion, 
no relief of any sort should be extended to 
any nations which are under communistic, 
or radical socialist domination Further- 
more, any nation which, despite our assist- 
ance, turns Communist or falls under com- 
munis ic, or other radical or despotic doml- 
nation, should be stricken off our relief list, 


aided by out- 
job can be done 
unfortunate nations 


g-run 





nable, the 
furnished 
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11. In addition to the foregoing, the utmost 
care should be exercised by our Government 
to prevent any of our assistance by way of 
, goods for immediate consumption, or 
from being siphoned off into 
any of those countries which are under the 
communistic sphere of influence, or have 
forms of government opposed to our way of 


r 


credit 


capital goods 


ille 

12. Underlying all the foregoing sugges- 
tions should be the definitely expressed phi- 
losophy and principle that there can be no 
real European recovery until the nationals 
of those countries go back to work. This 
means long hours, hard labor, and great sac- 
rifice, while they are building back the de- 
stroyed capital which originally required 
many generations to construct. 

13. Any relief or loans granted should be 
only for a period of 1 year, with reservations 
as to later assistance contingent upon the 
fair performance of their obligations by the 
recipient countries. 

14. Further, we respectfully suggest that, 
in connection with the administration of 
immediate relief, it would be wise to con- 
sider whether such administration might 
more economically be put in the hands of 
well-recognized relief agencies, such as the 
Red Cross, the American Society of Friends— 
and on a voluntary basis, supported by the 
free contributions of United States nationals 
and descendants of the leading foreign coun- 
tries now demanding relief. 

15. Again, we fully recognize that, unless 
the various parts of pro-Hitler Germany, in- 
cluding the agricultural East now held by 
Russia, are put together again, so that she 
can have a reasonably balanced economy as 
between raw materials, foodstuffs, and 
manufacturing, no economic solution of the 
European problem will be possible either 
now or ultimately 

Further, the middle European countries 
now held by Russia behind the iron cur- 
tain have traditionally been the surplus- 
producing countries of Europe with respect 
to foodsiuffs (grain and livestock), many 
metals, lumber, petroleum, ete. These coun- 
tries have, in turn, for long years before the 
war traded most of tneir excess raw materials 
with western European countries, particu- 
larly with Germany, France, and England, 
for the manufactured products of these same 
countries. Unless Russia withdraws her 
strangle hold on these countries, and unless 
the normal prewar flow of trade in both 
directions is permitted, there can be little 
hope that the internal economy of western 
Europe, including that of Great Britain, can 
be reconstituted on a sound basis, no mat- 
ter how much we may assist them. 

16. Finally, the American Congress should 
clearly inform the American public that, 
despite all the measures which have hither- 
to been proposed or will be proposed for al- 
leviating the suffering and hardship in Eu- 
rope, there is, and from the very nature of 
the case can be, no assurance that the rest 
of Europe will be kept from going commu- 
nistic, even despite our generosity 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize above 
all the fact that, while trying to head off 
radicalism or totalitarianism abroad through 
our gifts and loans, we must to the utmost 
avoid forcing upon our own people a more 
or less similar form of government to that 
which we are opposing, through price con- 
trols, restrictions, allocations, priorities, ex- 
port and production controls, etc., which 
many believe will be necessary, although ul- 
timately ruinous, if we are to continue to 
eupply so large a proportion of our goods and 
services to Europe as in the recent past. 

If in the third year of peace, with a sup- 
posedly conservative political majority in the 
House and Senate, we should again impose 
wurtime controls on the American economy, 
not only will our American institutions be 
undermined, but also it is highly probable 
that we shall not again in our generation 


enjoy any real political Hberty or economic 
freedom in our own country. 

{[Note: Some are now suggesting that we 
must give substantial aid to China, al- 
though only a year or two ago, according to 
credible reports, on the recommendation of 
General Marshall, we stopped helping China 
because Chiang Kai-shek would not make 
terms with the Communists in China. Now, 
the same General Marshall, as Secretary of 
State, is asking for substantial and continu- 
ing European relief on the grounds that the 
spread of communism in Europe will thereby 
be checked. Also, it may be fair to ask 
why European countries demanding “relief” 
do not first “spend” the many billions of 
dollars of assets and of earmarked gold 
and bank balances which they still hold in 
the United States.) 





Sound Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial from the November 17 issue 
of the Fairmont West Virginian. This 
editorial endorses and sets out the high 
lights of an able and timely address made 
by our colleague, Representative Francis 
J. Love, before the Fairmont Life Under- 
writers’ Association: 


SOUND ADVICE 


We think the address Congressman FraN- 
cis J. LovE made before the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Fairmont Life Underwriters’ As- 
scciation last Friday was a sound one, a 
timely one, and one filled with logic and 
reason. 

It is time to think again about the New 
Deal idea of tax and tax and spend and 
spend. 

Love pointed out that the American dollar 
is the only monetary unit in the world that 
still is recognized as being worth something, 
but warned that unless something is done 
in the immediate future to correct the 
shaky condition of our financial structure, 
the dollar will go down the long road with 
other monetary units in other countries. 

LovE recommended three things as pri- 
marily essential to the correction of our 
financial structure. 

1, Further reduction in 
penses. 

2. A real reduction in income taxes, 

3. Correction of our present foreign 
policy. 

All three of these proposals will be fought 
by President Truman and other New Dealers. 
They want no reduction in Government pay 
rolls, for instance, because taking persons 
off the pay roll might be reflected at the 
polls at the next election, 

Truman and his like want no reduction in 
taxes at all, and certainly not in income 
taxes. They are forever seeking ways and 
means to make more taxes necessary. 

And, of course, the present foreign policy, 
if any, will lead to more and more taxes, 
President Truman said the other day that 
aid to Europe would mean more taxes. 

On the matter of aid to Europe we think 
Congressman Love took a sound view, when 
he said to the insurance men in part; 

“All of us know that Europe has paid a 
terrific price and.none of us would want to 
deprive starving people of food. However, 
Europe must not always continue to be a 


Government ex- 
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problem of relief. Europeans should have 
an opportunity as well as an incentive to 
work for themselves again. 

“It is my opinion, not only for the best 
interest of the Europeans but also for our 
own domestic economy that there should be 
a condition attached to any major aid to 
Europe in the future and that such condi- 
tion should be that European imports are 
far in excess of their exports which results 
in a poor monetary standard. In turn, 
Europcans then want to use the American 
dollar to buy American exports which, carried 
to the present extreme, cause our domestic 
prices to ‘skyrocket.’ 

“Before our domestic food prices, in par- 
ticular, can approach normality again, it is 
vital that we correct the cause. The major 
cause of the present high prices in this coun- 
try is largely due to American dollars loaned 
to Europe and spent for Euvopeans in our 
markets. This situation must be corrected, 
There must be a definite policy of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction in Europe, and the 
American dollars that are sent to Europe 
must be used to increase production in 
Europe so that Europe’s monetary system 
may be strengthened and also, so that 
European imports of food, in particular, from 
the United States will be substantially de- 
creased.” 





Statement of James F. Fitzgerald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement sent to me by James 
F. Fitzgerald, of Boston, Mass., as a re- 
sult of a visit recently made by him to 
certain European countries. 


From my observations on my trip to Europe 
in September 1947, on which I visited Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and Germany, the 
rebuilding of war-ravished Europe and 
placing it on an economically stable footing 
so that she can stand on her own two feet, is 
the greatest challenge to face the American 
public. 

It cannot be denied that if we are to win 
the peace we must take the leadership and 
work out a plan to alleviate the suffering and 
feed the starving of western Europe. The 
nations of Europe are looking to America as 
a beacon to guide them. 

If we do rot go to the fore, the people of 
western Europe will join the Russian bloc 
since they have a well-organized propaganda 
system, extolling the merits of the Russian 
way of life and condemning the democratic 
way of life. It is only human that a starving 
man is blind to realities and will grasp at 
anything that will stave off hunger. 

In my opinion, we are in a more precarious 
position than we were from 1940 to 1943 when 
World War II was at its height. The peace 
of the entire world is at stake and unless 
America takes the leadership of the Western 
World, we shall lose the peace. 

I do not believe that the economic matters 
in Germany should be managed by the Amer- 
ican military as they are neither equipped 
nor qualified. I would suggest that there be 
set up an economic commission consisting of 
well versed, practical businessmen who would 
inspire the disheartened and downtrodden 
and give them the incentive to be self-sus- 
taining. The motto “Work, work, and more 
work” should be instilled into the populace. 
Let the military cope with the military 
problems. 











However, do not misunderstand. I do not 
mean that the military authority should be 
any way lessened or decreased. On the 
ury, I believe we should strengthen our 
y forces in the European zone. In 
nversation with people in Europe. they 
ted that if the Russians so directed they 
d march through Europe and to the 
h Channel within a week. 
President should make a study of a 
ert economists and leaders and 
the best qualified to aid the military 
settling the problem of equipping Ger- 
y so that German business can develop 
ween the rest of the world, thereby re- 
y our occupation costs which is approx- 
i ly $800,000,000 
If Con $s passes the Marshall plan, the 
y allotted to the various countries 
uld be managed similar to the way RFC 
ds are 

The aiding of these foreign countries will 
ice on the part of every 

‘ican, but it is the only way to attain 
nd stabilize Europe in order to avoid 

r with Russia. If the people of America 

» not make the sacrifice, we shall be held 

ponsible for losing the peace as well as 

ng our own way of life. 

I do not feel that I am unduly pessimistic. 
Iam just facing the facts. I served in World 
War I in France for one and a half years 

1d have made several trips to Europe be- 

2en the two wars, my last trip prior to 
World War II being in the late summer of 
1939 

The above observations are entirely my 
own without prompting from anyone. 
JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 


conv 








il a great sacri 





Farm Commissioners Protest President’s 
Price-Contro! Program 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, in the President’s message be- 
fore the joint assembly of the two Houses 
of Congress last Monday, November 17, 
the President recommended among other 
things that Congress “authorize con- 
sumer rationing on products in short 
supply, which basically affect the cost of 
living”; and that Congress further “au- 
thorize price ceilings on products in short 
supply, which basically affect the cost of 
living or industrial production, and to 
authorize such wage ceilings as are essen- 
tial to maintain the necessary price ceil- 
ing.” Mr. Speaker, in sin English 
this means the President asked Congress 
to give him dictatorial power over the 
most essential items of food, clothing, 
and housing. Stripped of all its phrase- 
Ology, it was a bid for power that the 
President had himself voluntarily re- 
leased months ago. It was a recommen- 
dation that OPA be_revived or resur- 
rected from the dead and given new life. 

Mr. Speaker, in his message the Presi- 
dent further said: 


I am well aware that some of my proposals 
are drastic measures. 


wie 
lie 


They certainly were drastic. Every- 
one knows that we cannot be half OPA 
and half not OPA. The program is de- 
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signed after the New Deal scheme of 
planned economy, which has been so 
thoroughly repudiated by the American 
people. We all can recall the regimen- 
tation and dictatorial powers of the 
executive department during the OPA 
days. The enforcement, regulations, 
and practices under the OPA.set-up were 
similar to the Gestapo of the Hitler days 
in Germany. During the war the people 
tolerated such things, but, although the 
President | not issued his proclama- 
tion declaring the war at an end, in truth 
and in fact, these are peacetimes, and 
the people do not want a return to OPA 
regimentation and price controls. 

These drastic m lres, as referred 
to by ident, met with violent op- 
position among the farmers of this coun- 
try. They know too well that they would 
be harassed perhaps worse than they 
were during the war years, when OPA 
governed their activities. As evidence of 
the attitude of the farmers on this sub- 
ject, and more par rly the attitude 
of the farmers wi n o the Pres- 
ident’s “drastic measures,” proposed in 
his message to Congress last Monday, I 
am just in receipt of a letter signed by 
Mr. J. E. McDonald, commissioner of the 
Department of Agriculture in the great 
Democratic State of Tex People of 
Texas and the other agricultural sections 
of this country certainly do not want to 











see Congress reenact price controls to any 
extent, and especially on farm commodi- 


Commissioner 
ently felt so keenly his 
commissioner of agri- 
e of Texas, that he 
lent his opposition to the 
stic Measures.” 
to me follow 
NOVEMEER 19, 1947 
SCHWABE, 


ties and farm products. 
McDonald apparer 

responsibility as 
culture of the Stat 


President’s : ro 
Mr. McDonald’ 


posed “dra 
letter 


Congressm Georce B 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: Perhaps you will be 

g copy of ram I sent 
President Truman yesterday, giving Texas 
farmers’ views on his request for power to 


“President of the United Stat 
“Washington, D.C 


your aqaare 


“In referen Oo s to Congress 
asking au ity to fix prices and wages, may 
I bri t wing to your attention 


“First, th means return of OPA, black 
markets, and tens of thousands of Govern- 
ment bul! This would mean return 














to condi hich upset our economy and 
helped bri that existing ircity in many 
commoditi d goods uld eventually 
result in our country hat to import 1. 

“S hd, da ite exist r shorta s our 
country ill h the m« plentiful supply 
of food, cheapest prices. and best marketing 
system t This is proven by th 
fact th i ns wi ve price and 
wage con e now k that we feed 
and aid t 

“Third, only preventive against infla- 
tion is 1 oduction and economy in 





I gricultural and 
indust production should be encouraged 
and not discouraged through price ceilings 

“Fourth, our country has never been and 
cannot be prosperous with low prices. Fur- 
thermore, the national debt and taxes can- 
not be paid and the budget can never be 
balanced without a high price and wage 
level 

“Fifth, the economic and the American 
way is equitable adjustment of wages of 
both labor and white collar workers to meet 


re, a 
} 


Gover! 









A 2one 
tvv 





the cost of living and not through Govern- 
ment bureaucratic control. 

“Sixth, we know a government does not 
and cannot produce as this must be done by 
the people. Therefore, we must not swap 
our liberty for Governmen control and 





regiment It would be € bet- 
ter for our people t uffer te in- 
convenience and privati 

heritage of free and constituti al govern- 


n 


“Free enterprise upon which this Nation 


was founded is functioning. Our and 
factories are producing Let don't return 
to bureaucratic controls which may destroy 
confidence, bring unemployment and throw 
our Nation into an economic ta 

Si ’ y 


J. E. McDONALD 
T is Commi ” ¢ A 
Apparently the commissioner of agri- 
culture of the State of Texas is not alone 
in his views, expressed in his telegram to 


Dahl, temporary rm 
Comm!) ( I an 
ol ? on con 1is- 
Siol 3 of agricul of 





agriculture dep 
States of this country. 


I quote Mr. Dahl’s let 





ter 
NOVEMBER 21, 1947 
Hon. Grorce B. Scuwasl! 
WwW D. ¢€ 
DEAR Mr. SCHWABE: Al h e spec 
session of (¢ I bh er c iu to 
Cc with 1 pr I n ery 
limited space of time, the Farm Commis- 
sli r Cc l § ] ] De t I 
a n n be d it a p 1 of 
comb f is s and 3 
uch l lpr ‘ 
I ur t é t ex 
t ut of 
I I eu ‘ i f 
A n farm commoc ss ft } 
a j d At the ry t 
Cc ly « r any | ( 
I n imm<¢ e problem ¥ h « 
t in the e ¢€ i 
m have 
E t1 Ww re seri y « r 1 < r 
tl t the nu ( é it 
on N l ( I decli 
in Tl can ¢ I ) n 
n t ill be at uble d y 1948 it 
followit e il Lt 
co! de Diy I he 
High feed « I ‘ r 1 the ru 


numbers and at lighter v but t 
not the f r I r inu t - 
race Cc l , r Vi = 
to lw confusir e 4 1 cor - 
ir ! complete be 1 Amer 
farmers on the c ( A is i 
for them They are told e | f 
their products must f id € I i 
the face of « r l 1 
c 3 They re ré 1 l l 
re - Y B 
cause of these uncer tne are de- 
creasing their production a time when 
they should be increasing it to meet the 
heavy forei d domestic demand 


The Farm Commissioners’ Council belie 


this dangerous trend can be reversed if Con- 
gress will assist by 

1. Easing the farm-l r shortage by 
recognizing that farm pr r t ber ~ 
tained at levels | é - 


culture to compete with industry in the labor 
market 

2. Making m«¢ 
through encour ng labor 1 manag 
to settle their differe1 thout closing 
down farm-equipment plant 


re farm mat ery available 


+ 
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3. Assuring the farmer that he will not be 
burdened with further Government controls 
at either the producer or consumer levei. 

We earnestly hope that the special session 
of Congress will consider every possible means 
of encouraging full farm production. 

Sincerely yours, 
Matu DAHL, 
Temporary Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also in receipt of 
numerous other telegrams and letters 
from my district and other portions of 
the Middle West, voicing bitter protests 
against the President’s drastic measures 
and insisting that Congress refuse to fol- 
low the President’s recommendations 
with reference to price controls. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, in over- 
whelming majority, expressed themselves 
freely and frankly against such action by 
Conere¢ The President’s proposal cer- 
tainly has incited turmoil and resent- 
ment on the part of the farmers of this 


country. His message has added to the 
confusion and perplexity of the farmers. 
Surely, he must have realized that the 


Members of Congress, who have the in- 
terest of the farmers at heart, will not 
support a program of such drastic meas- 
ures. Surely, we all must realize that 
agriculture is the most basic industry of 
our civilization. The plight of our farm- 
ers is and always will be reflected through 
our economy. If the farmers are suc- 
cessful, happy and contented, the rest of 
our citizens usually are. But if the farm- 
ers are bewildered and confused and their 
future made uncertain by governmental 
and dictatorial regimentation, we may 
expect our whole economy to be in a state 
of turmoil] and chaos. 





Keep Watch for Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by the Honorable ABE MCGREGOR 
Gorr, a Representative from Idaho, de- 
livered yesterday at the Washington Me- 
morial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pa., under 
the auspices of the Idaho State Society, 
DAR. 

We who entered the Eightieth Con- 
gress early recognized Mr. Gorr’s lead- 
ership and ability. During the first 
weeks of the session we elected him 
chairman of the Eightieth Club, which 
includes the 74 Republican Members who 
entered Congress this year. His subse- 
quent services in this body have amply 
justified our expectations. 

The speech which he delivered yester- 
day is a forthright statement. It is time- 
ly in that it applies the lessons of the 
past to the problems which we are today 
confronting on this floor. It is the creed 
of a soldier and a citizen. I felt that it 
should be inserted in this REcorp: 


KEEP WATCH FOR LIBERTY 


It is a great privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you today at this, the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Idaho State Sunday 


at Valley Forge. It is particularly fitting that 
this beautiful religious service should be un- 
der the auspices of the Idaho State Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and that the local sponsor is American 
Legion, Post 385, an organization in which I 
am happy to claim membership since shortly 
after the First World War. I have been im- 
pressed by the stately service and by this 
lovely memorial chapel, dedicated to the 
noble Father of Our County. But more than 
that, I am awed and overwhelmed by the 
historic surroundings, so rich in tradition 
and steeped in memories of the unselfish 
patriots who suffered in their frigid quarters 
here the rigors of the winter of 1777. This 
is my first visit to Valley Forge, and I am 
deeply conscious that I have walked on 
hallowed ground. 

The State of Idaho, which I represent, 
played no part in the American Revolution. 
It was not admitted to the Union until July 
3, 1890. President Harrison signed the bill 
by which Idaho became the forty-third State, 
and only 5 States are younger. Of our 48 
States, Idaho is among the largest in area, 
being twelfth in size. With Washington and 
Orcgon, it is one of the proud trio composing 
the Pacific Northwest, and while it has many 
high mountains, it is actually on the Pacific 
slope, and lies west of the main chain of 
the Rockies. 

While the patriot army fought its grim 
struggle that winter here, against hunger, 
cold, frustration, and despair, the area that 
was to become the State of Idaho lay undis- 
turbed, sparsely peopled only by the Nez 
Perces, the Coeur d’Alenes, the Blackfect, and 
smaller Idaho tribes of our American Indians, 
It was a part of an illimitable wilderness, 
unknown and unexplored. Its snowy peaks, 
its high, rich, mountain valleys, its tumbling 
streams and clear mountain lakes echoed 
only to the lordly bugling of the elk and 
other voices of the deep forest. Fortunately, 
in this bustling, present-day world, much of 
that primitive beauty still remains. In spite 
of the great productive irrigated farming 
areas of the southern plains of the State, of 
ts mines, its lumber mills, and broad wheat 
fields in the northern panhandle area, there 
still remains the largest stand of precious 
white pine timber in the world. While pave- 
ments of many a busy street feel the quick 
step of the worker, cff on his morning jour- 
ney to office or factory, or screech to the 
skidding tire of a bus, it is still a new coun- 
try, and the pioneer tradition, only two 
generations removed, is still fresh and strong. 

But we possess a strong link with the 
founders of the American Republic. Presi- 
dent Jefferson, who had played so major a 
part in making articulate the basic longings 
and principles in every patriot’s breast, in 
the year 1804 dispatched Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark to seek the Pacific Ocean. 
These two young Army captains were both 
much too young to have served in the War of 
the Revolution. The great uncle and foster 
father of Meriwether Lewis was a brother-in- 
law of George Washington, an outstanding 
patriot and munitions maker of Fredericks- 
burg, Va. Lewis met Clark while fighting the 
Indians at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 
conquest of the then Northwest, while under 
the command of Mad Anthony Wayne, one 
of Washington’s brigade commanders at 
Valley Forge. William Clark, of pioneer Vir- 
ginia stock, had three older brothers in the 
Revolution, one captured at the battle of 
Germantown and who died as a result, and 
another was Gen. George Rogers Clark, the 
conqueror of Kaskaskia and Vincennes. 

The journal of the expedition led by these 
two intrepid men clearly describes the coun- 
try through which they passed, their trail 
through Idaho, and the enthralling incidents 
of their trip and their return are thus pre- 
served. Their guide through Idaho was 
Sacajawea, who was born in the Lehmi Val- 
ley in Idaho, and whose father was a Sho- 
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shoni Indian chief. She was a brave, gentle, 
and patient Indian girl, who had been cap- 
tured by an enemy tribe in what is now Mon. 
tana when she had accompanied a party of 
her own tribesmen who crossed the moun- 
tain to hunt buffalo. Later, during her cap- 
tivity, she married a French-Canadian trap- 
per, and joined the expedition when her 
husband was hired as an interpreter. A 
dramatic and touching incident of the jour- 
ney was the meeting of Sacajawea with her 
brother, then a chief of the Shoshoni. She 
was a true heroine, whose presence won the 
friendship of the Indians, and her name is 
honored much in the land from the Rockies 
to the mouth of the mighty Columbia. 

The winter of 1777 was the grim period of 
the Revolution. It was a time of widespread 
disillusionment and almost of despair. In 
spite of all the brave and stirring statements, 
enthusiastically endorsed at the commence- 
ment of the struggle, independence and lib- 
erty seemed far off, and people had begun to 
realize the fearful sacrifices necessary to at- 
tain their freedom. Today, as then, many 
Americans ponder on whether, after all our 
struggles, after the fearful cost of what on 
the surface may ceem a fruitless victory, we 
should continue with resolution our struggle 
for a better world in a war which is just os 
real as that which existed to the last flash 
of ashell’s explosion. The American Revolu- 
tion had a profound effect on the future of 
human liberty. The clash of ideals in the 
present economic and ideological conflict be- 
tween the two great divisions of our modern 
world are a part of the same struggle, except 
on an infinitely larger scale. The next few 
years will tell whether the dark cloud of 
force, oppression, and brutality will blot out 
the sun which lightened the brows of the 
world’s hopeful, enslaved millions. The 
sturdy founders of our Nation gave liberty 
to one country—and lit the torch of the 
French Revolution. 

Today we seek psace for the world. The 
architects of the revolution had freat vision. 
Ours, in prceportion, must be even greater. 
The graceful chapel in which we now con- 
duct this memorial service is dedicated to 
the everlasting honor of the illustrious Wash- 
ington. Courageous, steadfast, and patient, 
General Washington shared his soldier’s suf- 
fering here, ever upheld by a calm faith in 
the imperishable principles which constitute 
the basic rights of man. 

While Idaho is far removed in time and 
dis‘ance from the original Thirteen Siates, 
we claim the same proud heritage of liberty. 
In every hour of trial since Idaho’s admission 
to the Union, in all the fair days when there 
was work to be done, as our great Nation has 
gone forward to its destiny, Idaho has per- 
formed its full share. Like a strong young 
horse, it has arched its mane and stepped 
more briskly with each burden. The entire 
University of Idaho corps of cadets marched 
off as a unit to the Spanish War. Idaho’s sons 
and daughters, the sturdy toilers in mine and 
meadow, the lumberjack, the stcckman, and 
the Indian tribesman—none has failed you. 
When the Constitution needed a defender, 
when law and order sought a champion, we 
gave you Borah. We share now with you, 
of the glorious Thirteen, the responsibility 
to fashion a new world. 

Today, one government, one hard, ruthless 
cordon of bitter, godless men who sit in the 
Kremlin, has ripped our post-war world 
apart. At the council table of nations other 
voices may have seemed to be heard siding 
with the Russian Republics, but a child 
could detect the projections of the ventrilo- 
quist as a satellite’s mouth has snapped open 
and closed. We have seen Russian leaders, 
whom we so generously supported when in 
direst need, completely ignore that help. 
There can be no question as to the quantity 
and extent of our aid to Russia in World 
War II. You know how we depleted our own 
natural resources, how our people toiled, 
sweat, and sacrificed producing war materi- 
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Is it because you are misinformed as to 


law? Or is all your blast 


at me boili down to the same old personal 
issue that it has been for the past 9 years? 
Why should I get steamed up over opposi- 
t now udly asserting itself when it has 
been there ever since I first ran for 
Conere It just yelling a little more 
The answer is, I couldn’t please these 
I if I had the patience of Job, the hu- 
mility of Mose the faith of Daniel, or the 
m of Solomon, They would be anti- 
HALL fir last, and forever, regardless of 
how much I ever tried to kotow to them. 
Well, I don’t intend to please them. The 
people of this district would resent my trying 
please any pressure group no matter how 
friendly it might be, which these boys aren't. 
Fill your pages with smear, my friend; 
u can’t scare me or reach as many folKs in 
my district as are within sound of this pro- 


ram. As long as there is free speech in this 
country, I can defend myself from the attacks 
of a few bent on personal vilification 

And the grudge is personal. Qutside this 
district, free American labor has already 
found salvation in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Here in the Triple Cities, one labor leader 
publicly announced this law will allow him to 
march into a local shoe factory and organize 
the workers into craft unions. 
Why all the stupid opposition to me, then, 
because I voted for a law this organizer says 
ive him new privileges? 

You 


know the answer. The undercover 
boys just want to start something. Well, 
bring them on. They've got to have an issue 
and every issue they've grabbed thus far has 
been a hot potato they couldn't handle. 

The trouble with gthem is, they want to 
resort to personalities. They want you to 
fight the man you elected just because they 
are sore at him and are carrying the 9-year- 
old grudge 

You and I aren't interested in their grudges. 
We want to save America. We want to 
strengthen this country. We want to raise 
the standard of living so that all the people 
can enjoy the fruits of work and of far- 
sighted planning. 

We haven't time to fuss with their pica- 
yune mouthings. If they want to yell, let 
them get behind us to build a greater Nation 
than ever before. 

There's enough here for everybody. There’s 
a chance for each American regardless of how 
humble his origin or from what race, Creed, 
or color he springs. 

Thank you. 





Resolution of the Guam Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings which have been held on 
bills which would provide an organic act 
for the people of Guam the question 
has been raised as to whether or not the 
people of that island desire to have their 
government remain under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Navy Department. 

The Guam Congress, on July 5, 1947, 
adopted a resolution which sets forth 


the desire of the people “That the Navy 
Department retain control and adminis- 


tration of the government of Guam.” 
The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the people of Guam through their 
official and duly elected representatives, the 
Guam Congress, are cognizant and appreci- 
ative of the Navy Department’s endorsement 
of the Hopkins’ Committee report regarding 
Guam’s need of becoming permanently affili- 
ated with the mother country by according 
its inhabitants with American citizenship and 
providing also, its people with civil rights by 
the enactment of an organic law; and 

Whereas the Navy Department, through- 
out the 49 years of administration of the 
Island of Guam has enjoyed the full con- 
fidence and friendship of the people of 
Guam; and 

Whereas the report that the Navy Depart- 
ment in harmony with other Departments 
of the Government of the United States has 
officially gone on record as endorsing ..nd ap- 
proving the Hopkins’ Committee report and 
has strengthened the friendship, good will 
and confidence which the people of Guam 
has consistently held and maintained with 
the Department of the Navy; and 

Whereas the duly elected representatives 
of the people of Guam, the Guam Congress, 
have always maintained that the Navy De- 
partment is deserving of commendation for 
its sincere interest and efforts for the better- 
ment and general welfare of the people of 
Guam. The people's long and intimate as- 
sociation as well as the protection afforded 
them during the 49 years of Naval adminis- 
tration would surely be of sufficient reason 
for anyone to recognize, despite the overdue 
extension and recognition of the people’s 
faithfulness and desire to become a com- 
ponent part of the American Republic; and 

Whereas the people of Guam through their 
Official representatives, having thoroughly 
familiarized themselves with that part of the 
Hopkins’ Committee Report recommending 
immediate granting of U:.ited States citizen- 
ship, an enactment of an organic act for 
Guam and a civil government for Guam, 
fully recognized and concurs with that com- 
mittee, for which the people of Guam under- 
stood the Navy Department has fully en- 
dorsed and approved, that the Navy Depart- 
ment which had a complete understanding 
of the people’s conditions and handicaps 
brought about by the effects of the last dis- 
astrous war, through the long years of ex- 
perience and administration of the govern- 
ment of Guam is not only better equipped 
to administer the island affairs and govern- 
ment of Guam but also is in a better posi- 
tion than any other department of the United 
States to administer Guam by virtue of its 
facilities and understanding of the economic 
situation and position of the people of Guam, 
to further and carry out the rehabilitation 
of the people of Guam: Therefore De it 

Resolved by both houses of congress, the 
house of assembly and the house of council 
in joint session assembled, That in the light 
of present economic conditions on the island 
and by reasons of the economic plight of 
the people of Guam to adjust their economic 
position and to rehabilitate themselves and 
be in a position to compete economically 
with the outside world not affected by the 
disaster brought about by the last war, peti- 
tions the President of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States that the 
Navy Department retain control and admin- 
istration of the government of Guam, if and 
when the bills in Congress of the United 
States, granting American citizenship to the 
people of Guam and the enactment of an 
organic act for Guam are approved by the 
United States Legislature, until such time as 
Guam and her people are fully rehabilitated 
and the economy of the island is fully re- 
covered and until the people of Guam through 
their duly elected representatives decide to 


determine, with the approval of the United 
States Congress the ultimate political des- 
tiny of Guam and its people in accordance 
with the provisions of the Hopkins’ Commit- 
tee Report as regards the transference of the 
administration of Guam, from one Govern- 
ment agency to another; be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of Guam, the 
Official representative of the United States, 
be requested to transmit this resolution via 
the Navy Department to the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the United 
States and that copies of this resolution be 
furnished the Navy Department, Department 
of Interior, State Department, Labor Depart- 
ment, and other Government agencies con- 
cerned. 

Done this 5th day of July in the year of 
our Lord 1947, 

E. T. CAtvo, 
Assemblyman of Sinajana. 





Communists and Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Greensboro Daily 
News on November 23, 1947: 


COMMUNISTS AND BILL OF RIGHTS 


Americans are always talking about Com- 
munists in their midst but they don’t seem 
to be doing much more about them than 
about the weather. This makes a lot of 100- 
percent Americans who believe in quick ac- 
tion nervous and is not too comforting to the 
more easy-going. 

But the problem is more complicated than 
it looks on the surface. About the keenest 
analysis of it we have seen appeared recently 
in the Chapel Hill Daily Tar Heel, an article 
entitled “The American Dilemma” by Bill 
Crisp, a graduate student in the University 
Law School. 

He raises three questions: (1) What can we 
assume about the Communists? (2) What 
can we prove about them? and (3) What 
can we do about them? 

The answer in brief to No. 1 is: The worst. 
The answer to No. 2 is: Not that much. 

But the answer to No. 8 is the gist of the 
article. We have a Constitution and the real 
question is what can be done under it. The 
author notes that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that “freedom of 
speech and press can be legally prohibited 
only if its exercise is of such a nature as to 
constitute one of the following acts: 

“(1) An advocation of the overthrow of 
government by force or violence; (2) an in- 
citement to riot; (3) an advocation of chang- 
ing the status quo by some unlawful means; 
(4) an intentional provocation of the com- 
mission of any crime; (5) an intimidation of 
parties concerned with an impending judicial 
decision; (6) a giving of aid to the enemies of 
the United States; or (7) a revealing of gov- 
ernment secrets to any person or government 
not in the confidence of the United States 
for that specific purpose. The reader should 
keep in mind that anyone today may be pun- 
ished for utilizing speech or the press, pro- 
vided it is judicially established that his 
speaking of writing constitutes one of these 
acts.” 
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Facts About the Hawkeye State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
reat State of Iowa is first or close to 
first in so many achievements such as 
corn-fed cattle, poultry and eggs, corn, 
hogs, as well as being the State with the 
least amount of illiteracy and the fewest 
foreign-born citizens, that it is interest- 
ing to note that our State has achieved 
greatness in many other respects. Un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I submit the following editorial 
by Mr. Will D. Allender of the Chariton 
(lowa) Leader of November 18 in which 
he calls attention to a number of other 
firsts” for the Hawkeye State: 

FACTS ABOUT THE HAWKEYE STATE 


. Iowa is an Indian word meaning “This is 
the place” or “Beautiful land.” 

Iowa ranks first in the percentage of farm- 
ers owning automobiles and fourth in paved 
road mileage. 

Iowa, exceeded only by Texas, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania, ranks fourth in railroad mile- 

Iowa has 610,000 telephones 

Iowa has more frozen-food 
iny other State. 

Iowa has more than 9,641 miles of primary 
roads and 92,921 miles of secondary roads. 

Iowa has 315 public libraries 

Iowa has 43 daily newspapers and 439 week- 
ly publications. 

Iowa has 28 commercial 
mercial radio stations. 

Iowa's 701,824 families own 621,971 auto- 
mobiles, 671,000 radios, 580,000 residence 
phones and have 612,706 electricity-equipped 
homes. 

In 1946 Iowa's income from furs exceeded 
Alaska's fur income by more than a million 
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aoliars, 
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Use of Surplus Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


F RTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. ROBERTSON Mr. Speaker, I 


think it is very important when consid- 
erll the over-all problem of relief to 
turn ¢ thoughts to the problem of dis- 





posal of surplus foodstuffs handled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Department of Agriculture. Congress 
Should make it possible for the Depart- 
ment to place these foodstuffs in relief 
channels before there is waste or spoilage. 

We all sadly recall the unfortunate 
burning of potatoes with kerosene last 
spring. If these potatoes cannot be suc- 


fully shipped f 


cessf immediately before 
they spoil, then most serious considera- 
tion should be given to the possibilities 
of dehydration 

Si irly, poultry should be exported 

e it reaches a “subnormal” quality. 
Today, I am told by the Department 
of Agriculture, the CCC has purchased 
28,000,000 pounds of dried whole eggs and 
61,000,000 pounds of frozen eggs, but 
these have not been sold in export as all 
bids have been below what the Depart- 
ment feels is a fair price for these eggs. 
When we are facing food shortages over 
the world, I feel we should find some 
method of putting these eggs on the list 
of foodstuffs for relief. 

In all cases, we should provide some 
method whereby the Department of 
Agriculture can and will dispose of sur- 
plus food during this period of world food 
crisis. 

I have recently received a letter from 
the Reverend George O. Parish, State 
director of the United Temperance Move- 
ment of North Dakota. I include here- 
with his 


UNITED 
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TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo, N. Dak., Nove 11, 1947 
Congressman CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 
Washington, D. C 
DEAR FRIEND: Like all interested persons, I 
have been keepin track of the pro- 
posed aid to Eur tions and certainly 
I would be very unchristian indeed if I were 
not in favor of doing all an within reason 
to help. I think you must know that I am 
as much opposed to the advance of anything 
that looks like comimunism as any good 
American can possibly be. However, we have 
Christian ideals that would make 
the rescue anyway 
The reason 


moOerT 


cCiuse 


pean ! 


us go t 


this letter is that I have 
noticed by recent reports that we have pos- 
sibly millions of dozens of eggs in cold stor- 
age and likely millions of pounds of poultry 
in the same type of storage and I do think 
that something ought to be done to see to it 
that these food items are moved out to feed 
the hungry of Europe rather than to remain 


in cold storage in this country so long that 









eV will fin ) v he TL Tw i in the ox e 
i me river r kerosene } 
and thus destroy them by fire 
The American } is fed up 
destrcvying foodstuffs or permitting then 
to remain in storage so long that they have 
to be destroyed Ia 


ublic the idea 


} 


very sure that you 


agree with me n tl point and I think 
without a doubt, this situation should be 
red on the floor of Congress to try to force 
the administration into using these f 
I As you know, we live in a state 
lat grows a lot of potatoes and if p 
kept i warehouse all winter wit! 
much spoliag surel potatoes ! 
ed erseas to help to feed 1 
And w much better this w 
than to pour Kerosene on them as has been 
done in the } t and have ton after tor 
od foodstuffs destroyed in this f ior If 
t is not practical to ship potatoes in the raw 
l iS practical t Ship them alter they lave 
been dehvdrated 
As a minister of the gospel I certalr 
my voice against the wanton destru 
n of foodstuffs that might be used for the 
hur people. I am certain that Amer 
cannot expect the good God of Heaven t 
smile upon her while we continue to u 





methods of this kind. I have just been c 


ering a release to the press by one of our 
Congressmen and it has brought this matter 
t my attention I am sure that we car 
count on you to do everything in your power 


to check the terrible waste that has been 
taking place under the former administra- 
n and possibly will continue to take place 
under the present administration unle: 
omeone raises the root 
Very truly yours 
GEORGE O. PARISH 





Freedom Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I wish to insert 
two letters, which appeared in the No- 
vember 19 edition of the Buffalo Evening 
News, and which relate to an incident 
in connection with the Freedom Train 

ANA TURNER WAS WELCOMED, B ? LIT 


LAME BOY 


When our class visited the Freedom T 
waited in line many hours d 
\ ne else We didn't mind becau 
knew that it wa i great honor to be 
ee our original documents of freed 
While we were there Miss Lana Turne 
ed and wa gallantly u 
e train with ci ad while ¢« 


lse was stopped 


A little 1 





tle boy on his shoulde This t 
braces on both le; The n appr € 
e of the uare a Ke 
the train ¢ 
enied adr ( i 
very dejected r 
We think that t wa ‘ poor 
f democrac ol > very sy} where 
Freedom Train stood. This little boy « 
not see the documents of Nis toretather 
because he was not able 
great cele 
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ANOTHER SCHOOLBOY TELLS SIMILAR STORY 
OF TRAIN 
Our class was fortunate enough to see the 
Freedom Train. While we were there Lana 
Turner came, so the officials stopped every- 


body from going in and let Lana Turner go 
through by herself. A man with a small, 
lame boy on his shoulders asked if they 
might be able to go into the train without 
having to wait in line. 

They said no. What a treasured memory 
this little boy might have had 


Ricarpo ScCorIpio. 


TONAWANDA, N, Y 





Poultry and the Steagall and LaFollette- 
Taft Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress passed the Steagall 
amendment to the Price Control Act, and 
the LaFollette-Taft amendment to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Exten- 
sion Act of 1944. Ninety percent of par- 
ity was supposed to be guaranteed to cer- 
tain producers. The poultry producer 
was one of them. I thought that the ad- 
ministration would follow the provisions 
of the Steagall amendment after the La 
Follette-Taft amendment was passed di- 
recting the administration to follow it, 
but the Steagall amendment was not 
lived up to. 

First, in the winter of 1943-44 on eggs; 
second, in the winter of 1943-44 on hogs; 
third, in the spring of 1946 on milk; 
fourth, this very hour and minute on 
poultry. 

First, we had the $300,000-a-year pres- 
ident of a foreign vegetable oil soap com- 
pany, Mr. Charles Luckman, projected 
into the food program. While soap went 
up, chickens went down in price. Then 
under date of November 10, 1947, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced its 
purchase program, which is in part as 
follows: 

Cents per 
pound 
Fowl, producer prices (over 41, pounds 


live weight) _.....-- hb innminmeeaiait 20.00 
Grade A fowl (New York style dressed 

weighing over 48 pounds net per box 

Ee I acincinaptainimewicrinnnoastiin - 28.00 
Fowl, producer prices (live weight from 

314 to 414 pounds) --------- ae 
Grade A fowl (New York style dressed 

weighing from 36 to 48 pounds net 

ew |) eer 22. 50 


However, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its latest monthly 
report on agricultural prices states on 
page 5 “Chickens, live, per pound, parity, 
27.2 cents.” Ninety percent of parity, 
then, is, by any but New Deal arithmetic, 
24.48 cents per pound. 

Mr. Luckman not only was off on the 
wrong economic foot when he began his 
program to be the champion chicken 


killer of all time, but the United States 
Department of Agriculture itself now in- 
dicates a support of only 15 cents per 
pound on poultry when the law says 


24.48 cents per pound. If the Steagall 
amendment is not going to be followed, 
it should be repealed; if it is a part of 
the law of the land, it should be followed 
without hesitation or circumvention. 

The producer’s hourly wage is deter- 
mined by the returns which he received 
for his products. This administration 
again demonstrates its willingness to roll 
back the food producers’ hourly wage, 
even if the law of the land is not followed 
when the roll back takes place. 





Does Congress Have the Right To Ask if 


You Are a Communist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by Samuel B. Pettengill 
on November 9, 1947: 


Dors CONGRESS HAVE THE RIGHT To ASK IF 
You ARE A COMMUNIST? 


If a committee of Congress asked you 
whether you were a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, would you refuse to answer? Or 
would you say, “Of course not. I’m an Amer- 
ican and proud of it.” Iam sure that is what 
you would say. But a campaign is now on to 
discredit Congress because the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has asked 
that question of 10 Hollywood witnesses. 
They all refused to answer on the ground 
that Congress had no right to ask the ques- 
tion. The committee has, therefore, cited 
them for contempt. 

I believe Congress did have the right to 
ask the question, and will give my reasons. 
But, first, let me say that it is to our credit 
that we are jealous of our civil rights. I have 
defended those liberties many times when it 
was unpopular to do so, and when these wit- 
nesses, now cited for contempt of Congress, 
were silent. But this case boils down to the 
single point: Did Congress have the right to 
ask the question? 

Whether the congressional committee has 
had access to information the average per- 
son does not possess—such as the files of the 
FBI—we can only surmise. 

I make no charge against anyone whatever. 
I assume that these persons refused only be- 
cause they honestly believed that no one has 
any right to ask them what party they belong 
to; that that is their private business. Many 
well-meaning people, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, seem to agree with them. But let us 
look at both sides of this case. 


HOW MANY STARS IN THE FLAG? 


I am reminded of a bright young Italian 
who was being given his final examination 
before being made a naturalized citizen. 
The judge asked him, “How many stars are 
there in the flag?” Tony answered, “Ninety- 
six, Your Honor.” A large flag was hanging 
on the wall of the court room, and the judge 
said, “Tony, can you count?” Tony said, 
“Yes, Your. Honor, but have you looked at 
both sides of the flag?” 

I have always admired Tony for that. He 
had an honest and inquiring mind. Tony 
had taken the trouble to actually look. On 
both sides of the flag, there were 96 stars, 
even if there are only 48 States in the Union. 

So, let us look at both sides of the fieg. 
Let's take a glance at our primary election 
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laws, They will show whether it is ever 
proper for a public official to ask what part 
you belong to. Our primary election lay 
may prove to be a lighthouse in a sea of 
nonsense. 

Most States provide that in order to var, 
in a primary election the citizen must stat 
what party he belongs to. This is to pr 
vent cross-voting. I mean by that, Dem 
crats voting a Republican primary ballot, 
vice versa, in the hope of nominating a weak 
candidate on the opposition ticket who wil! 
be easy to defeat in the fall election. Dos 
that invade anyone's rights? 


WHERE YOU HAVE TO DECLARE 


If a man wants to help nominate candi- 
dates on the Democratic ticket, he must de- 
clare that he is a Democrat. Same with ; 
Republican, or a Socialist, or a Communist 
If he refuses, he just won't be given a ballot 
He can’t vote unless he tells what party he 
belongs to. And the answer he gives may 
be challenged by others. 

So there we have one case where public 
officials do have the right to ask what party 
you belong to. 

Another example is found in our natural- 
ization laws which require an examination as 
to whether the applicant owes allegiance t 
a foreign government. 

You must keep in mind that modern 
communism is much more than a simple 
belief in government ownership of property, 
or the equal sharing of goods. I will give 
you evidence that it involves allegiance to 
a foreign government. 

Now here is another case. Eight years 
ago, before the war broke out, Congress 
enacted “that it shall be unlawful for any 
person employed in any capacity by any 
agency of the Federal Government (for ex- 
ample, a postman, or an Army officer) * * * 
to have membership in any political party 
or organization which advocates the over- 
throw of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment.” I am sure you think that is a 
good law. You, as a taxpayer and loyal 
citizen have the right to insist that your 
Government keep fifth-columnists out of 
Government offices, whether they are mem- 
bers of a German-American bund, or the 
Communist Party. That law makes it the 
duty of the employing official, whether a 
Cabinet member, or a postmaster, to ask 
and find out if the person seeking employ- 
ment belongs to a “political party or organ- 
ization which advocates the overthrow” of 
your Government. 

So you see the law is that plain, home- 
spun, honest, loyal Americans have some 
rights to this country and its institutions, 
as well as those who are able to charter an 
airplane from Hollywood to Washington to 
stage a mass demonstration to discredit the 
Congress of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT EXERTS THAT RIGHT 


If a committee of Congress hasn’t the 
right to expose Communists who attempt to 
secretly poison motion picture scripts that 
are shown in every American Army post, 
then President Truman has no business to 
ask for public funds to clean Communists 
out of Washington. 

The argument seems to be that we must 
just fold our hands and wait for Stalin’s men 
to take us over. Stuff and nonsense. Con- 
gress and the courts have a nation to de- 
fend. They have scores of millions of loyal 
Americans, such as you, to think of as well 
as a few persons, who for one reason or an- 
other, say that no one has the right to ask 
whether they are Communists. If we have 
gone so soft as not to understand that, we 
don't deserve to survive in this tough world. 

That Communists have tried to invade 
Hollywood against the resistance of loyal 
Americans there, has, I think, been proven to 
your complete satisfaction, by the testimony 
of such men as Rupert Hughes, Robert Tay- 
lor, Robert Montgomery, Adolph Menjou, and 
Gary Cooper, to mention but a few. These 
































men need your support to protect this great 
id important industry from a foreign in- 
vasion 
rhis matter is important to you, not only 
use you and your children go to the 
vies, but because it is Communist tactics 
discredit Congress and all parliamentary 
sito. 
THE AIM OF COMMUNISM 
Listen to this from an opinion by the late 
Cc Justice Harlan F. Stone, of the United 
: »5 Supreme Court, quoting from the 
Statutes, Theses, and Conditions of Admis- 
to the Communist International. This 
t Judge Stone found modern commu- 
to be 
he aim of communism is to destroy par- 
ntarism.” That is, it repudiates the 
blican form of government guaranteed 
ur Constitution—a government by rep- 
r tatives elected by and responsible to all 
people, and not to a tiny fraction of the 
in Russia. 
in from Chief Justice Stone, quot- 
from Communist sources: 
Each party desirous of affiliating with the 
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Communist International would be obliged 
render every possible assistance to the 
Soviet Republics in their struggle against all 


:terrevolutionary forces. * * * It has 
me absolutely necessary for every Com- 
nist Party to join systematically * * * 
ul and unlawful organizations. * * * 
should create everywhere a parallel il- 
11 apparatus, which at the decisive mo- 
ment should do its duty by the party, and in 
every way possible assist the revolution. 
* * * A persistent and systematic propa- 
ganda is necessary in the army where Com- 
munist groups should be formed in every 
y organization.” 
And then Mr. Justice Stone quotes the 
fother of modern communism, Lenin, him- 
as follows: 
“The doctrine of class war * * ® 
is inevitably to the recognition of the 
political supremacy of the proletariat, of its 
dictatorship; that is, of an authority shared 
th none else, and relying directly upon the 
med force of the masses. * * * It is 
clear that where there is suppression, there 
must also be violence, and there cannot be 
liberty or democracy. * * * The prole- 
tariat needs the State, not in the interests of 
liberty, but for the purpose of crushing its 
ppone nts.” 
That is what Lenin said. 
So, what do they care about civil rights? 
They demand that we protect them under 
our Bill of Rights so they can climb to power 
and then deny all civil rights to us! 
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NOT AN AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTY 


These quotations from official Communist 
sources, cited by Justice Stone, show that 
the so-called Communist Party is not an 
American political party in the sense we, 
and our fathers, understood that term, but 
is a section of an international conspiracy 
directed, largely, from Moscow. 

After considering these facts, after look- 
ing at both sides of the fiag, I am sure all 
well-meaning Americans will hold that your 
Congress has every right to ask whether any- 
one is a member of the Communist Party. 

Chief Justice Stone wrote the opinion from 
which I have quoted, 4 years ago. He did not 
live to hear Vishinsky bitterly attack the 
United States and carry on his subversive 
propaganda in the forum of the United Na- 
tions right in the city of New York. 


PUT AMERICANS ON GUARD 


If Justice Stone had lived until now, what 
might he say today? I think he would say, 
as Washington did, “Put none but Americans 
on guard tonight.” 

No, my friends, devoted as we are and must 
be to the civil rights of every loyal Ameri- 
can, these rights must be harmonized with 
the right of this nation of freemen to live. 

Abraham Lincoln once asked, “Is there, 
in all republics, an inherent and fatal weak- 
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ness? Must a government of necessity be 
too strong for the liberties of its own peo- 
ple, or too weak to maintain its own exist- 
ence?” Lincoln answered that question, no. 
He believed and died in the belief that the 
liberties of our people and the preservation 
of this Republic go up or down together. 

Let me repeat that I make no charge 
against any of these 10 witnesses. I have 
limited my remarks to the one question upon 
which the whole m >—Did Congress 
have the right to ask whether they were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party? I believe 
ess had that right. I hold that Con- 
; has as much right e Communists 
labeled as it has to require food and drugs 
to be truly labeled, as it has to require the 
ownership of newspapers to be honestly de- 
clared. 

Justice Stone was devoted both to the civil 
rights of the individual and to the preserva- 
tion of this Republic. If you agree that he 
saw the issue plainly, you should give active 
support to Chairman THoMAs and the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. They 
are fighting to save our Republic against 
forces seeking its overthrow. 
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Problems Before the Special Session of 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following radio 
broadcast made by me on November 16, 
1947, over station WEEU, Reading, Pa.: 


Tonight I go down to Washington to at- 
tend the so-called special session. It’s 
really a continuation of our session that re- 
cessed the end of July. There are two main 
items—one, stopgap aid to Europe to cover 
the period before any final aid under the 
Marshall Plan can be made effective and, 
second, some consideration of whether or 
not prices can be held or reduced by new 
Federal legislation. 

Now speaking of the first item, I wonder 
if we fully realize the extent of the foreign 
aid already given since the shooting war 
stopped. Well, from July 1945 to July 1947 
it’s between nineteen and twenty billion dol- 
lars. And whether our citizens know what is 
already pledged in addition to that amount— 
it’s already, and before we go into session, 
about four and one-half billions more. Sen- 
ator Byrp has just issued a report based on 
the Budget Bureau reports that gives some 
astonishing figures. Here are a few of them. 
Out of the total still promised sixty million 
is earmarked for Russia and her satellite na- 
tions; two and one-half billions for the eight 
other major nations of Europe; a billion dol- 
lars for the far eastern nations; China, Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines; and about half a 
billion to miscellaneous small nations both in 
Europe and the East. And in addition this 
does not include about eighty-six millions 
more which is the United States contribution 
to the IRO and ICEF (International Refugee 
Organization and International Children’s 
Emergency Fund). And none of the figures 
I quoted include any funds for maintain- 
ing our troops abroad. 

Do you want to know something more 
about the sixty million of new funds ear- 
marked for Russian-controlled countries? I 
did. Well, it’s a million to Poland in surplus 
property, thirty-two and a half million to 
her as loans from Export-Import Bank; ten 
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and a half million to Finland in surplus prop- 
erty, thirteen million in Export-Import Bank 


loans. Nothing more at this time to other 
nations in the Russian string—but, mark 
well, we've already given them alone one 


thousand five hundred anc eighty-seven mil- 
lions—yes, one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-seven millions to nations controlled by 
Russia. Full know/edge on the good that has 
resulted from this twenty to twenty-one bil- 
lions spent since the war ended and decisions 
as to the proper course to pursue in future 
will make our job in the session pretty hard. 
It will be pretty dificult to reconcile these 
figures with the real undernourishment al- 
ready existing and sure to be added to this 
winter, and many questi ; t 
of trust we can put in thes 
will arise 


And now to speak of the second item for 





















which Congres s been called he p i- 
bility and practicability of controls and pri- 
orities and allocations, as against the free 
flow of supply and demand und an unre- 
stricted economy. This, too, is a dificult mat- 
ter to do anything constructive on or that 
will give promise of resulting in pern t 
gocd. The moment, for instance, anyone in 
authority begins to speak about shortages, 
that very moment hoarding begins. All you 
have to do (that is, if your voice can be heard 
by the public) to start a rush on supplies ts 
to whisper that they are going to be short. 
Do you remember 


LaGuardia's letting the 
cat out of the bag on shoe ratio 
a Sunday broadcast in New York durit 
war and what a frantic buying started that 
very day? So it would be with others! 
moment you begin to talk about controls 






that controls 


things are apt to get so panicky 
are almost necessary at once. Then, too, the 
real troubles with controls fs that s neces- 
sities that are controlled most This means 
that the price margin is 
modities so that both labor and mon 
to manufacture or raising of other things 
where the return is higher, and thus the 
scarcity is made greater. Then as artificial 
price bargains increase consumption, we at- 
tempt to hold consumption dow 
ing and priorities and allocatior ust what 
they're talking about now. But 
tion is cut to meet the limited market and 
the vicious circle continues to the inevitable 
end—the black market. 

I am sorry for Luckman who was drawn in 
to make the voluntary program work, for I 
think a lot of Washington bureaucrats want 

” 


small in these com- 


y drift 


n by ration- 


then produc- 


it to fail—their jobs as so-called “experts 
denend on its failure. Look at the program 
they first laid out for him to sponsor—no 
poultry or eggs on Thursday, or another 


day each week, when, as I told you in my last 
broadcast, they had tremendous stoc! in 
Government purchased surplus of both that 
is guaranteed not to compete in the open 
market. Where can that go wisely except 
into foreign food relief? And this is berne 
out by the new order that they now want us 





all to eat more poultry to sav n. I told 
you that too, in the last broadcast—that is, 
that the real effort was to save prain, not 
poultry. There are other instances, too, of 
orders by other agencies that must, and do 
automatically, tie into the pr« 1—orders 
such as those by the group in c rol of the 
potato program that those in the | ty pro- 
gram shall grow fewer potatoe Ask our 
farmers—they'll tell you such an order has 


been issued. And this with Englan< n 
ing potatoes! Orders by others to kill off 
@ proportion of our cattle and pigs to save 
grain, but these same people who i 
order make no effort to save grain by dd 
something about the rat and insect p 

that spoils $%550,000,000 worth «c 
yearly—oh, well, I've talked about t ; 
and why these so-called experts didn't put 
up the surplus tomato and pea and bean crop, 
s0 much of which was wasted. They need a 
lot more practical men if they are going to 
get anywhere near sense—and how much 
plain sense and farm knowledge exists among 
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Washi: 
afraid 

We order our distillers to shut down for 
60 da Luckman said it was a great vic- 
tory—thus we throw out of employment a 
lot of men. Yet all the time Scotland is 
to make scotch whiskey to sell 


gton bureaucrats? Not much, I am 


using grain 

to us—probably to buy grain or potatoes. 
We are talking about the possibility of con- 
trol over steel and necessity for allocations, 


ame time we are sending a lot of 
; for steel manufacture to Eng- 









I / nace § i 

land—ore end high volatile coal so that 
Br h people can be employed in steel 
rm nz. We didn’t do such a good job on 
our control over coal, did we? And the 
Br h ‘t bringing up production much 
by nationalization, arethey? Luckman hasa 
real job on his hands coordinating all these 
matters, and if he doesn’t do it, still somcone 
mu Can there be such a thing as “just 
a little control—only a minimum”? I am 
afraid it will parallel Hester Prynne’s apology 
in The Scarlet Letter for her illegitimate 
bab it couldn't have been so great a sin 


for the baby was very small. It seems to me 
the plan proposed won't be so much of a 
remedy, for it, too, is very small. 

The present troubles in Britain arising 
from restriction controls, the stranglehold 
of bureaucracy and overcentrulization of au- 
thority bring into sharp contrast the two 
Sy people’s government now being 
talked in Washington circles: One the phi- 
losophy of big government, the other of little 
government—one that social planners need 
additional authority, the other that the solu- 
tion of the Nation's social problems can best 
be accomplished at the neighborhood level— 
one, in short, that bureaucracy plans best, 
the other, that community planning does 
best It is worth while contrasting results, 
but both of these plans, whatever their de- 
fects, that defend individual liberty contrast 
brightly with the only other possible plan— 
the Communist theory that only the State 
counts; that the individual lives only to 
s¢ State; that the State owns all. 
Part of this comment comes from workers 
themselves. The United Mine Workers Jour- 
nul says in a recent editorial that the British 





tems of 


‘rve the 


coal miner I quote: ‘“‘were led to believe 
that nationalization of the coal industry 
would bring them higher pay and shorter 





hours” and charges it to “Socialist and Com- 
mie labor leaders.” The same editorial says 
that the UMW convention has consistently 
voted down proposals for nationalization— 
quote: “and all other hair-trigger schemes 
born of political and economic confusion.” 

And n what I have said brings me 
rather naturally to think of a large part of 
what may be, really is, a danger to the future 
of this country—that is monopoly. Danger 
can and does exist in too great enlargement 
and centralization of enterprise of any kind. 
We must get more production without higher 
prices, and to do that we need competition, 
competition at all levels—manufacturer, 
middleman, and retailer, where low overhead 
means lower prices—competition between 
parts of the country, between cities and the 
rural and competition in service 
where the man who serves best profits most. 
The real answer to communism is more and 
ore free enterprise; yet free enterprise in 
America seems to be dying on its feet, from, 
I think, too much monopoly and too much 
big government with its tremendous tax de- 
mand. Mergers (95,000 of them since 1909), 
giant chain store systems, giant holding 
companies, giant labor unions are the order 
of the day. If this trend is not stopped, 
America is going to be stopped and instead 
of free enterprise we will have socializee 
everything—socialized industry, socialized 
housing, socialized banking, socialized medi- 
cine, socialized government. And what has 
killed other democracies that» have died? 
The answer is surely concentration of power 
{n the hands of the few. 


sections, 


} 
I 


Here’s another part of the answer to the 
course to be pursued—it’s General Marshall’s 
own statement as to what we are trying to 
do in Europe, but I think it is a pretty good 
definition of our own aims for our own peo- 
ple too. Let me quote from Marshall’s state- 
ment before the recent CIO convention: “The 
basic issue,” he said, “is simply whether or 
not men are to be left free to organize their 
social, political, and economic existence in 
accordance with their desires, or whether 
they are to have their lives arranged and 
dictated for them by small groups of men 
who have arrogated to themselves this arbi- 
trary power.” 

The 16-Nation Economic Report on Euro- 
pean conditions is in Washington and is be- 
ing studied. On the whole it talks in con- 
structive terms and indicates a willingness 
by all interested nations to work ccopera- 
tively with others and to use their joint 
natural resources and their food for com- 
mon benefit, not for their own nation 
alone. This is fine and constructive, of 
course, but there are some strange ideas in 
it too. One, for instance, that we have food 
enough to keep on feeding the world until 
it gets on its feet in its own slow way. Well, 
we can’t of course. We grow about 12 per- 
cent of the needed supply and what must 
be done is to make them self-sufficient. A 
leading Grange man, Roy Anderson, of Iowa, 
has just come home from a tour of Europe 
to say that he believes that 100 of our Farm 
Agents with some fertilizers, some seed and 
some authority could make Western Ger- 
many self-sufficient in one growing season. 
And what about Russia’s part in this picture 
of world focd? The report makes no men- 
tion of what she claims blandly are large 
stocks. And another strange idea—rather a 
strange ignoring of a fact .that is very obvi- 
ous to every soldier who met foreign ex- 
change—the fact of inflated currency hav- 
ing an eficct on each country’s internal 
economy. 

Well, there is nothing in the report saying 
anything about plans to restore equality of 
exchange. Of course, cheap money, that is, 
inflated currency. increases imports tre- 
mendously—it pays them well to buy from 
us with their cheap money, just as it does not 
pay them to borrow from Us and buy here at 
our relatively sound and expensive money, 
and thus it decreases their exports, for they 
get a better return, in their debased cur- 
rency, by selling locally. The worst thing in 
the report, as I read it, is that it has, in a 
sense, gone off the deep end on social desires 
and a full life for all Europeans without 
Stating the price of blood, sweat, and tears 
for themselves that such an end will entail; 
but indicating clearly that they assume such 
an end will be included within what we will 
be called on to do Surely we can’t provide 
these things for them, but they will have 
our help To put it in common-sense lan- 
guage, it seems to me that our part in United 
Nations effort is largely to get together an 
organization to enable us all to live together 
in peace and without war. It is not our job, 
I think, to even try to create a Europe in our 
own image, or to put it another way, to pledge 
our money and our effort to build our heart's 
desire there when we have so many unsolved 
problems within our own land. Our job is to 
help the cause of peace world-wide and to do 
our part to relieve starvation and distress, but 
our primary mission is to our own. That is 
what I meant when I said in my last broad- 
cast that any foreign policy, to be a foreign 
policy, must be a selfish one and have the 
true interests of American citizens as its 
first and cardinal mission. 

Now, doesn't what I have just said check 
up with General Marshall's statement that 
I quoted a minute ago: “The basic issue is 
simply whether or not men are to be free to 
organize their own social, political, and eco- 
nomic existence in accordance with their own 
desires or whether they are to have their lives 
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arranged and dictated for them by smal] 
groups of men who have arrogated to them 
selves this arbitrary power.” I think so, and 
moreover maybe this should be part of our 
heart's desire for our own land, that he 
too, our lives may be free and not dictated 
by small groups who have arrogated the power 
to themselves to order our lives. 

My time is up again, so I’ll be off to Wash- 
ington. I'll be back on the air two wecks 
from today and then I'll be able to tell you 
first hand some of the day-to-day talk there, 
and possibly I may have some idea of the 
trend of the thought in the Congress. See 
you in 2 weeks. 
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R. C. Zuckerman Sets New Wor!d Record 
for Potato Yield From 1 Acre on Land 
in San Joaquin Courty, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, R. C. Zuckerman has been a 
successful agriculturist of San Joaquin 
County, Calif., for many years. He op- 
erates in an area known as the Delta, 
which consists of the peat land of the 
San Joaquin River Delia. 

Mr. Zuckerman is not only a successful 
agriculturist but is also an inventor, hav- 
ing invented several devices of use to 
farmers. 

The story of his successful raising of 
the biggest crop of potatoes on 1 acre 
is well described in The Potato World, 
published in Chicago, Ill, which, pur- 
suant to unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, is reproduced herewith: 

R. C. Zuckerman, of Stockton, Calif., set a 
new world record this summer when he har- 
vested 1,188.2 bushels (712.92 sacks of 100 
pounds) of White Rose pctatoes on a meas- 
ured acre of land. The previous record 
made on McDonald Island was in September 
of 1933. 

The potatoes were grown on Mandeville 
Island, San Joaquin County. Mandeville 
Island comprises 5,200 acres and is situated 
about 18 miles northwest of Stockton, in the 
center of the delta of the San Joaquin River. 
The land lies a little below sea level. Crops 
are irrigated and the irrigation is done by 
the method of sub-irrigating. Ditches, 8 
inches wide and 2 feet deep, are dug in the 
crops. These ditches are from 25 to 40 feet 
apart in the field. Water is let into the 
ditches and the surplus water flows into 
drainage ditches and through a system of 
canals and is eventually removed by drainage 
pumps. 

For the cropping year of 1947, Mandeville 
Island had 800 acres of table stock potatoes, 
and 125 acres of seed potatces. The field in 
which the record crop was produced was 50 
acres in area. The potatoes were planted in 
rows 28 inches apart and the plants were 
spaced 8 inches in the rows. The potatoes 
were planted on the 15th of March and the 
regular farming prccedure was used, the 
same as on the balance of the crop. No 
special preparations were made and at the 
time of planting, there wasn’t any expecta- 
tion of a record yield. The seed used was 
grown on Mandeville Island in 1946. The 
fertilizer used was a total of 1,400 pounds, 
1,200 pounds of 10-10-0 and 200 pounds of 

















The potatoes were still 
old, the digging time 
In commenting on the record production, 
Mr. Zuckerman said: 
‘The 50 acres were planted on the 15th of 
March. They went through two severe wind- 


alive at 








rms and some bad growing weather. Not- 
anding, they made a wonderful growth. 

When the potatoes were 147 days old, many 
the vines were still green and we sprayed 
field, therefore killing some of the still 





1 vines. Ik 7 it was a heavy 
at that time (the time of ying) I 
not know it would produce encugh to 
ed the existing record of 693.5 sacks per 
We started to dig and then found such 
heavy production that we sent the digger 
h different parts of the field and when 
was done, we determined S 

rd breaker so we stopped digging until 
could get the County Agent to supervise 

» digging and this took about 4 days 
As soon as these potatoes were dug, we 
d the sacks with the weight 102 pounds. 
» sacks stood in the field through the hot 

in and wind and when they were officially 
hed, they had shrunk about 4 pounds to 

ck. Had the potatoes been officially 
1ed on the day they we the yield 
would have been 75,000 pounds per 
part of the operation was just too bad 
us because of conditions beyond our con- 
I couldn’t get the weighmaster to the 

ch until 4 days later.” 

The picture on the front cover of this 
rd-breaking production will give you 
1e idea how closely the sacks lay in the 
lds. Many of the potatoes weighed as 
h as 3% pounds. This record-breaking 
duction should serve as another warning 
he low-yielding areas that they had better 
p thinking about some way to increase 
ir yields. When we get back to normal, 

zoing to be very difficult for k w-yielding 
reas to stay in the potato picture in com- 
petition with high-yielding areas, 


crop but 







that it wa 


re duc 


acre 





China and Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENN SEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include what in my opinion is a 
well-reasoned editorial on the subject 
of China and Europe appearing in the 
Washington Sunday Star. 

The editorial follows: 

CHINA 

Like Senator Tarr, but in more extrava- 
gant terms, Governor Dewey, of New York, 
has raised a hollow issue in declaring that 
the Communist threat in China is even more 
urgent than in Europe and that the Presi- 
dent either dces not know of the situa 
deliberately ignores it. 

Mr. Dewey has based this remarkable as- 
sertion on the fact that China was not men- 
tioned in the President’s message opening the 
special session of Congress. But that is 
nardly enough to support his curious and 
sirangely timed thesis. As far as the aware- 
ness of the White House and the State De- 
partment is concerned, the record simply 











AND EUROPE 
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does not justify the charge that the Chinese 
situation has been somehow overlooked, for- 
gotten, or neglected. 

Actually, as Secretary Marshall has made 
clear, additional aid to the Chinese is to be 
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asked for in connection with the long-range 
European recovery program. This is but one 
piece of evidence contradicting Mr. Dewey. 
There are other ¢ There is, for example, 
the American policy being pursued in Japan. 
There is also our policy on Korea, a policy 
that has resulted in a United Nations deci- 
sion to establish a special commission to pro- 
mote the independence of that countrv 
These and similar undertakings have an im- 
portant bearing on the kind of peace to be 

stablis! ht hout Asia as a whole, and 
they thus have a significant relationship to 
China’s future, a fact does not jibe with 
the charge that the President either does not 
know of the situation or deliberately ignores 
it 


eces 














for Mr. Dewey's argument that the 
Chinese pr em is “even more urgent” than 
Europe's, it amounts to little more than a 
peacetime version of the wartime minority 
view that f ed giving priority to the bat- 
tle against Japan instead of to the battle 





against the N s. But the strategic choice 
was to defeat Hitler first on the reasonable 

mp 1 tl our Far Eastern enemies 
would collap on after he fell, and that 


f 
is what happe } The situation today is 
not identical, of course, but a similar choice 
has been made by the administration, and 


there is ever e n to believe that it is an 





alt ther : d one for countering Rus- 
sia’s political and economic offensive against 
western democracy 

After all, rictly in terms of the world 
balance of p China, despite its poten- 
tials, still is predominantly ricultural and 


e same immediate signifi- 
cance as the highly industrialized European 
ty of independent nations—a com- 


munity where the Kremlin-directed activi- 








ties of the fF 1 and Italian Communists 
have created « s that seem far more 
immediat nd pressing than those confront- 
ing Chinese Our projected emergency 
a 1] e recovery program are cal- 


with those dangers and pre- 
vent S t domination of all of Europe; if 
that obj ve is attained, then the menace 
d Asia will rapidly diminish. 

ro say tl > things is not to minimize the 
fact that the Chinese are tened and 
need heip It t the situ 
tion calls for a first-things-firs 
tion at the n td 3 





is simply to say th 





type ol 
ive points and 
instance 











Europe, in th and at this par- 
ticular moment in hist more 
decisive t 1 China herwise 
is to be 1 than realist er polit- 
i I d or n y's views 
on the subject are scarcely e. 


Aid for Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








a 


) ty, November 24, 1947 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
would the } ialist regime of Britain 
use the lend-lease proposed under the 
Marshall scheme to rehabilitate the 


economy? (¢ ould it use such aid as it 
has used the $4,000,000,000 gift-loan and 
other gratuities provided it to aggrandize 
its power and further enslave the people 
of that country? 

The very nature of socialism ought to 
supply the answer. 

Winston Churchill said something that 
pretty sharply points up the answer to 











this question. 
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Mr. Vishinsky 


INSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SCHWABE of Oklahoma. 
Speaker, a few 
irticle in the Ne rk 
November 3, 1947, writt 
h apparently 
1id advertisement. 

This article certa 
stimulate 
v ill re ac 


inly is c 





thankful 
ye and are not 
due to our differen: 
‘nment, I am confi 


will not want 


in this country, 


“ 
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for our lib 
titution and Bill of R 


yeople’s dollars are inveé 
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You could tell your people that we are not 
a capitalistic nation, but that your Russia 
today is the only complete capitalistic nation 
on earth. It owns everything, including the 
people and the profits the people could make 
on their cwn labor. 

In America, the people own everything, in- 
cluding the Government. In the U. 5.5. R. 
the government owns everything, including 

Tell the Ru 
through the industrial 
turned luxuries into mas 
the 1 h of everybody 
phot , bathtubs, gas stoves, radios, refrig- 
erators, clectric light, vacuum cleaners, and 

mcbiles are not luxuries in America. 
have over 80 percent of all the 
world—and they are 
y the rich—they are owned by 
| le. They are the capitalists. Every 
y our people own is owned be- 
have saved money out of the 
f i ; ever carned by any people. 
All be use of the free competitive system, 
sible by liberty 

ell your people about our courts of jus- 
tice. Exnlain our jury system by which 12 
of our cquals decide on the guilt or inno- 
cence of an\ ed and brought to the 

» do not have judges who decide on 
innocence. We the people decide. 
pronounces sentence. We elect 


ian people that in America, 
know-how, we have 
s production within 

Explain that tele- 


automob in the 


earnir 


e charg 


The judce 


l your people that we sent to your 
count! 11,500,000,000 of lend-lease war ma- 
to win your war over Nazi Germany, 
yur former ally, who turned on you. Mar- 

1 Stalin said that the war would have 
been lost without the productivity of Amer- 
ica. You might tell ycur people that all the 
material and food sent to you was produced 
by America in addition to what we needed to 
win our own war and help England win hers. 

Tell your people how much greater Ameri- 
can production is than that of Russia. But 
tell them why. The secret is that U. S. A. 
production is free and every producer is free. 
Explain how every family in America is self- 
regulated and runs itself better than you or 
the inner circle run all of the Russians from 
the Kremlin. 

Explain, Mr. Vishinsky, that in the U.S. A. 
every man, woman, and child has the right 
to progress—is automatically given liberty 
and freedom—can pick out any educational 
opportunity they want, the job they want, 
and decide, personally, what they want to be. 

Tell your people about our simple form of 
government. How it is based on the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights. How nothing 
can be done that is not constitutional and 
how, if the people want something that is 
not constitutional, they get it when two- 
thirds of the States vote, by a majority of the 
people, to amend the Constitution. 

Tell your people that no commissar, no 
dictator, can give an order that is law in 
America, unless it is constitutional. Tell 
them America believes in the rights of man 
and that we make the state a servant of the 
people. That is just the opposite of the Rus- 
sian communistic system where man is 
nothing and the state is everything, the sole 
possessor of liberty and freedom. 

Tell your people the U.S. A. is a Republic. 
That the same legal rules which enable us to 
continue as a Republic also enable our busi- 
nesses to continue with constant change and 
modification. Would you tell them that 
America has achieved the highest living 
standard, the greatest tolerance, the truest 
charity, all because of giving liberty and free- 
dom to all people? Tell your people that we 
in America regard the police state as a hor- 
ror, as a crime against the body and the soul 
of man. 

Tell your people that we resent the charges 
that we are a war-mongering people. It is 
not only unkind and uncalled for, but a ma- 
licious statement, 


terial 


If you were a citizen of the U. S. A., Mr. 
Vishinsky, and came home after a visit to 
Russia, you could state publicly what you 
discovered. You could say it in print, by 
radio, even in moving pictures. You would 
have that right as an American citizen. You 
are one of the big men of the U.S.S.R. Can 
you go home and tell the truth? 

As a private citizen of the U.S. A., I have 
freedom to make this statement in public 
print as often as I please. Recently, I was 
invited to make a radio broadcast. I will 
be glad to send it to you. It is something 
about our country and the freedom of every 
individual in it. Would you like to read it? 
I can send it through the United States mail. 
Any citizen can have it. 

That is freedom, Mr. Vishinsky. That is 
the byprceduct—just one of the byproducts— 
of the most priceless secret that you could 
carry back to Russia. The secret is the sys- 
tem by which the U. S. A. has made prog- 
ress. A system of liberty and freedom for 
the individual. If you would see your own 
country move fast into a great, productive 
nation of happy peopie, set your people free. 
Take capitalism out of the hands of your 
Government and put it in the hands of your 
people—where it belongs. Capitalism then 
ceases to be what you have called it, and 
becomes the secret by which common wealth 
is created for all the people. 

Not a single word of this message has a 
double meaning. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to those who established our way of 
life and only by preserving and spreading 
the dignity of man—the rights of freedom— 
can we pay that debt. 

You can answer this message, Mr. 
Vishinsky, in this same newspaper for the 
same price I pay for it. You have unlimited 
funds at your command. Why, you are the 
agent of the greatest capitalistic power on 
earth. I am just an American citizen, one 
of the millions you have referred to as 
capitalists. 

We, the people of America, want freedom 
and liberty. We want to preserve the dig- 
nity of mankind. We want to continue to 
own our own country and our Government, 

We in America believe in the spiritual as 
well as the material side of life. They must 
go hand in hand. We redlize we cannot 
abolish nature, the handmaiden of God. 
Nor can we or any other country control 
nature—the flood, and ebb tides, or the 
changes of seasons. Only God controls that 
and makes the seed that creates your harvest, 
Nature insists that man be free in order that 
he may reach his highest possible position 
and be of service to his fellow man—not to 
any state. 

When you return to your country, Mr. 
Vishinsky, why don't you tell your people 
about our way of life in America? “When 
peace shall once more be acclaimed, the work 
of the world will have begun.” 

E. F, HUTTON. 

WestTsury, LONG ISLAND. 





Air Academy at Randolph Field, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today offered H. R. 4547, a bill to estab- 
lish the United States Air Academy at 
Randolph Field, Tex. Now that we have 
created an independent Air Force, it is 
necessary and desirable that it have its 
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own institution for the training of officer 
personnel. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the fact that Randolph Field, at San 
Antonio, Tex., was established as “The 
West Point of the Air,” a descriptive title, 
That title describes the character of air- 
field built there. The field was built at 
one time for the express purpose of irain- 
ing military aviators. All of the facili- 
ties for such training were incorporated 
in the field. Its physical properties are 
now the equivalent of those available 
for Army training at West Point or naval 
training at Annapolis, if not superior to 
those stations. 

Adeauate barracks for cadets are now 
in existence. The dining hall, recrea- 
tional facilities, and flying facilities are 
worthy of the character of institution I 
know the Air Force wants to establish, 
I need not point out the ideal climatic 
conditions for flying training in that 
area, the Air Force has the figures which 
establish those conditions as superior— 
the year around. 

Budgetary limitations for the armed 
services of the country trouble ell of us 
concerned with the problem. They will 
present a practical difficulty in the estab- 
lishment of the United States Air Force 
Academy. At Randolph Field all of the 
facilities and properties necessary for 
such academy are now available, in ex- 
istence, and ready for immediate use. 

The nature of the training to be given 
to future Air Force officers must be de- 
termined by those long experienced in 
aviation training. However, I believe the 
Air Force is fortunate in beginning as a 
service which has devoted its efforts to 
professional training entirely, rather 
than to elementary educational subjects. 
Consideration should be given to retain- 
ing the postgraduate nature of such 
training. In that manner, the cadet’s 
entire time can be devoted to his profes- 
sional subjects. In addition, the Air 
Force can continue to receive a fair al- 
location of graduates of the Military and 
Naval Academies without the complica- 
tions which would otherwise result. I 
believe that the integration of graduates 
of the other service academies into the 
Air Force would be a very healthy situa- 
tion for all of the services. Not only 
would the Air Force have officers trained 
in the problems of the other services, 
but good will would result. 

If organized as a postgraduate school 
the Air Force will also be able to se- 
cure a fair proportion of the pool which 
has produced such excellent officer per- 
sonnel for all of the services in the past, 
the ROTC graduates, including the grad- 
uates of the land-grant colleges. These 
college graduates might not be willing to 
enter an air academy in which they would 
be required to review their academic 
studies. 

The Honorable W. Stuart Symington, 
Secretary of the Air Force, has informed 
me that his department is giving very 
careful study to the question of the de- 
sirability, necessity, and probable scope 
of such an institution. The Secretary 


has added: “If it appears that the estab- 
lishment of an Air Force Academy will be 
required for the training of our person- 















e], you may be assured that the many 

cilities currently available at Randolph 
Field, together with the experience 
cained from training activities so long 
conducted in that area, will be thoroughly 

vated before any final decision is 
I hope, in view of the present world 
condition and the importance of the Air 
Force to our national security, that my 

i] may secure prompt, favorable action. 





On What Grounds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. cer, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
idix of the Recorp, I include fol- 
ving: 

President Truman in his message to 

Congress on November 17, 1947, 
tated among other things that “in our 
efforts however, to achieve the condi- 
ons of peace, we have encountered un- 
orseen and unwelcome obstacles. We 
have found that not all nations seem to 
hare our aims or approve our methods.” 
While he does not say presumably 
the President is referring to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Honora EVERETT DIRKSEN, a 
member of the joint special committee, 
vho went abroad to investigate condi- 
ons, reported to the House on Tuesday 
last and called attention to the fact that 
Russia is producing weapons on a large 
cale that might be regarded as defensive 
in nature, but every informed person 
knows very well that these are also the 
weapons of offensive warfare. 

Walter Winchell several weeks ago in 
his report to the people stated that— 


Speak 


the 


so, 


hb} 
Nie 


The Government at Moscow has sworn to 
destroy us. Last week the Communist or- 
nizations of ne nations under Moscow 
leadership pi declared fifth-column 
war against the United States They mean 


business. 


He also demanded that Americ 
Shipments of all materials to 
which can be used for war and 1 
ticular stress 
indicated that 
required to stop 


a stop 
Russia 
aid par- 
on our oil shipments. He 

congressional tion was 
these shipments, al- 
though every well-informed person 
knows that the President has had the 
authority all along to control exports, 
and particularly petroleum products, and 
could stop these shipments at any time, 
the authority for his so doing havi 
been extended by the first 





ion of th 
Eightieth Congress until February 1948. 

Iran has seen the handwriting on the 
wall and has voided an as ment grant- 
ing oil con sions to Russia. 

According to a statement made by the 
President to the Associated Press on No- 
vember 21, the President says he sees 
no need to halt heavy machinery, farm- 
tool and freight-car shipments to Rus- 
sia, and presumably the shipment of oil 
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is still going on as in the past, notwith- 
standing we hear ru s of rationing of 
petroleum produ this country, due 
to shortage of supplies 

One of my constituents, a farmer. met 
me other day and stated that he 
had been attemptir to obtain some 
farm machinery for the last year and 


} 


a half without and he is only 
one of the many farmers who are in the 
same predicament I wonder—I won- 
der—-what he will say when he finds out 
that during the first 9 months of this 


succ 


year the Russians have purchased from 
this country $113,700,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and farm equipment. 


three of 
£ announcea to 
Monday last is as f 


Point Pre 
the 


yllows: 


sident’s pro- 
Congress on 


“To extend 


and strengthen export controls On 
Friday we find him announcing that he 
does not intend to exercise the control 
over exports he n possesses and par- 


al of which there is 
s country at the 


ticularly over materi 
an acute int 
present time 


shortage nl t tne 


This latest inconsistent position on the 
part of the President is admirably com- 
mented upon in an editorial of the New 


Y 
i 

. 

v 





Haven Register of Saturday, November 
22, reading as follows: 
ON WHAT GROUNDS 

President Truman ! stated he sees 1 
reason t top the sale of heavy machinery 
and other equally short-supply equipment 
to Russia at the present time Millions of 
Americans woul i like t hear from the 
President a statement clarifying the line 
of reasoning he ywed to arrive at any 
such nc} An equal number, incl 
ing 1 y in high official places within our 
Government, t 1y stand convinced that 
there is no re why we should supply the 
Russians with anything, in light of present 
condition i every reason why we should 
It 

Pe the P: - 
dent, it 1 t remembered tl the sam«¢ 
Mr. T I who a short time ; rushed t 
tl I nt t t he « - 

€ me ¢ itr € trun 
€ hat ? place 


d he re i hir I 
( 
pt democr rincip! ii - 
€ I n 
wl } 7 + 
of 1 ¢ < ¢ > ‘ + y tilv r acle 
reversed H stateme 

I receive ‘ of Amer- 
ic ] est one ance where 
reve ; i be more welcome than con- 
Tu 

It bee re € t the Ru ~ 
h some $1 . 
7 ) ] ‘ 1 f 
moi i O is like 
s] t found their 
way t 1 ed to the Sov 
durii ) i 1 April through 
Oc I i ‘ e built 
the ( R 
ra l pl insuited 
use on our I I 1 and under- 
equipped ! is ¢ t thin ex e 
for any su § s] Ss, or deals < 
whatever var they may prove to be 

It must be remel! ed e sales and 
shipments of goods, freigh rs, mach ry 
and equipment came at at e when c1 rf 
our own steel, equipment and rail shor es 
are raised in support of domestic control, 
allocation and supervision schemes 

Cognizance must be taken of the fact that 
we are holding open house progran f 
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I I Ss 8 € 
wl Conere n pecial session is being 
pressurized t ac on a $597.000.000 interim 
Europear dy am as a prelude to an Ad- 
ministratic pr am calling for $22,000.- 
000,000 4-year ram to halt the spread of 
communism, it »)many word 

Is the Pre t now proposing that we 
spend billio halt communism on the ¢ 
hand while on the other we ake b e tk 

ipply them with the equipment with which 
to carry on tli r campaign r fight back 
I ppe I t expial or 
ana ciarii ition 
Price Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
i . 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 
OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. MICHENER Mr. Speaker, the 
outstanding national issue at the m 
ment is the high cost of living. Of courss 
our people are mindful of the interna- 


tional problems now facing us 


human nature is 


such that we 





however 
are 


pron 


to be more concerned about condition: 
existing in our own community than w 
> about the affairs of other nations of 
which we read. Consequ y, it nat 
urally follows that the folks back hom« 
e dem 1 reduction i 1e cost of 
living. They do not know how this i 
to be brought about other than that 
majority of them are adamant ains 
the return of price cont! rt 
and other regime tic 
My attention has been called to a 
temperate, logical, and fair editorial ap 
pearing in the Jackson Citizen Patriot 
one of the leading outstate newspape 
Mich pal is pub ed 
the center of or of the best ult 
( munities in the State hile the ¢ 
¢ 7 rm ‘ . } 
lf is lu al The ed ul 1 
+ 
«< i i ¥ 
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Automobile prices are not being fixed by 
the law of supply and demand, They are 
being held down by manufacturing com- 
panies partly through honest determination 
to oppose inflation and partly because of 
competitive factors. What is the result? 
A new automobile, delivered legitimately by 


a dealer, can be taken down to the nearest 
used car lot and sold for more than it cost. 
A car, which will bring $3,000 in the open 
market, sells for only $2,000 on the dealer's 
floor. That's why there is a so-called black 
market 

Just as sure as the Government fixes the 
price of beef, pork, potatoes, or shoes at a 
figure lower than the market will pay, there 
will be black markets in these commodities, 
And they'll grow and expand, 

The American people do not lend them- 
selves readily to regimentation. They go 
é grudgingly in war; but in peace the 
obligation to stay out of black markets will 
be inconsequential in many minds. 

Mr. Truman himself said only a few weeks 
ago that he wouldn't ask for a return of 
controls, because those were the methods of 
a police state. Yet now he calls upon Con- 
gress to make such controls possible. 

There are too many times when Mr. Tru- 
man seems to be swayed by an almost juve- 
nile hysteria. It was he, who within hours 
after Japan surrendered, removed the first 
controls. It was he who, without urging 
from Congress, took the ceiling off wages. 
And, just as soon as wages were out of con- 
trol, it was inevitable that the OPA had to 
be abandoned. 

Perhaps, in thus criticizing him, we are 
guilty of second-guessing. Certainly all of 
us were glad to welcome the relaxation of 
controls. But the responsibility is the Presi- 
dent’s, not the obligation of the man on the 
street. 

The trouble with the opposition to restora- 
tion of controls is that it offers no alterna- 
tive as a means of meeting inflation. Amer- 
icans don't like controls. But high prices 
and the inflation of which they are a symp- 
tom can ruin us. 

Of course, increased production in all 
scarcity fields would force price reductions; 
but Mr. Truman and the administration re- 
fuse to raise a finger in support of that 
effort. 

There is a tendency among many Ameri- 
cans to blame inflation to farmers, manu- 
facturers, retailers, or labor. That is by no 
means fair. The basic reason for inflation is 
scarcity. In many fields, such as automotive 
manufacturing, prices are, as we have said, 
lower than the market will pay. In other 
words, manufacturers could make a quick 
and honest profit by raising their prices; but 
none of the old established automobile com- 
panies are doing that. 

Quite aside from domestic demand, foreign 
buying is a chief contributor to scarcities, 
Beef, pork, and grains are bound to be up 
in price when foreign shipments exceed our 
surpluses, as is the situation now. 

A further and inexcusable factor is the 
Government's persistence in bolstering prices 
of some farm items inestead of letting the 
market take its course. The thousands of 
dozens of eggs in storage, for example, con- 
stitute a national scandal at a time when 
eggs are selling for 6 cents and more each 
at retail 

Not only do Americans naturally resent 
controls such as the President proposes to 
establish, but they are properly skeptical 
of granting added authority to an adminis- 
tration which still bolsters certain essential 
markets and thereby further bleeds the 
householder. 


Mr. Speaker, the last two paragraphs 
in this editorial question the soundness 
of the agricultural parity support pro- 
gram which is now provided for by law. 
The fact is that by virtue of this price- 


support program the Government pur- 
chased eggs in the egg-laying season in 
the spring, and potatoes in the potato- 
harvest season—months ago—in order to 
keep the farmer’s prices in line with the 
prices of the things he must buy. The 
farmer produced these surpluses because 
the Government urged him to do so, and 
upon the promise that he would be guar- 
anteed at least the cost of production, 
even though he produced a surplus. Yes, 
these were incentive subsidies. It so 
happened that the supply of eggs and 
potatoes was momentarily greater than 
the demand. No one can defend the 
destruction of food when people are hun- 
gry. The farmer, however, must not be 
condemned because he answered the call 
of his Government and in doing so pro- 
duced more than the amounts contem- 
plated. The fault is not his and some 
way must be found to protect the farmer 
against loss or he will not take the 
chance. Industry and labor can control 
their output; the farmer cannot. When 
he plants he has no assurance as to the 
harvest. Sometimes he has too much; 
then again he has too little. The wea- 
ther may change the whole picture. 

I am not justifying all subsidies or 
support prices, but I do want it remem- 
bered that the farm problem has been 
with us for many, many years, is most 
difficult of solution, and is not to blame 
for the general high cost of living today. 
Other than eggs, potatoes, and two or 
three other commodities, the law of sup- 
ply and demand has brought prices to 
the producer far above parity support 
prices guaranteed by the Government. 
For instance, wheat is 126 percent of 
parity. May I repeat that, in my opin- 
ion, the above editorial on the whole ex- 
presses the thinking of a majority of the 
people residing in my section of the 
country. 





Modernizing Voting System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am this day introducing a bill au- 
thorizing the Architect of the Capitol to 
install in the House of Representatives 
mechanism for visual recording and au- 
tomatic counting of the yeas and nays 
and quorum calls. 

In this age as never before time is im- 
portant. Congress has recognized this 
fact in its action to streamline the pro- 
ceedings of the committees. The out- 
moded method now in use for taking and 
recording roll calls is one of the worst 
time wasters. To date there have been 
136 roll calls in the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress, each one taking an 
average of 45 minutes. By allowing 15 
minutes for a warning there could a sav- 
ing of 30 minutes on each roll call. That 
would amount to approximately 11 days 
of the present session. The time-wast- 
ing parliamentary practice of demanding 
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quorum calls would be eliminated. On 
the other hand such a System would en- 
courage more record votes on important 
bills. Today is an appropriate time to 
call this matter to the attention of the 
Members when we will be voting on cit- 
ing 10 individuals for contempt of Con- 
gress. If the ayes and nays are de- 
manded on each of the 10, it will take 
450 minutes for roll calls alone—a total 
of 742 hours just waiting around to vote. 
With an electric voting system this could 
be easily accomplished in an hour or less, 

We have too many big problems con- 
fronting the country today for the Con- 
gress to be dilly-dallying with a voting 
system adopted in horse and buggy days. 
There is no excuse for continuing with 
it. I trust the proper committee will 
give earnest consideration to this prob- 
lem at an early date. 





Preparing for the 1948 Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Portage (Wis.) 
Daily Register of November 18, 1947: 


PREPARING FOR THE 1948 CAMPAIGN 


President Truman’s request for a restora- 
tion of rationing and price controls was just 
part of the political maneuvering prepara- 
tory to the 1948 election. 

The President knew he could nevey get 
such authority during peacetime from a Con- 
gress dominated by Members of the opposi- 
tion party. In fact, it is doubtful if he could 
get such legislation from a Congress made up 
largely of Members of his own party. 

But the request made in his message is 
one way his party can pass the buck later 
for the inflationary developments of the post- 
war years. During the time when campaign 
oratory will jam the air waves we may expect 
to hear how the Republicans are entirely to 
blame for the high cost of living because 
they declined to give the President the broad 
peacetime powers requested in his message. 

The entire scheme may work but we doubt 
it. Americans are not so easy to fool as that. 
They know what the causes of inflation are, 
and they know that many of these can be 
charged up to the wasteful policies of the 
present administration. 

It doesn't take an economist to understand 
that a policy of heavy Government spending, 
high taxes, and extensive aid abroad with 
heavy exports can cause high prices at home. 
If we are going to give away the products of 
our industry and agriculture to indigent 
nations of Europe and if we are going to 
maintain a colossal Government bureaucracy 
we're bound to have high prices. If we 
impose an excessive tax burden on business 
and industry, that burden in one way or an- 
other will be passed on to the consuming 
public. 

Taxes are an essential item of costs in any 
business, for taxes imposed upon pay rolls 
must indirectly be paid in the price of the 
products of labor, while taxes imposed upon 
business, large or small, must ultimately be 
paid by the customers of that business. 

If the President would propose a cut in 
Government spending and a reduction of 
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an anti-inflationary measure, he 


win widespread applause But evi- 
such a program is not in the Demo- 
y's program for 1948 Evidently 


ticks to the policy of spend and 
tax, elect and elect. 


spend 





What the Truman Program Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
which are before the Congress have 
i very ably analyzed in an editorial 
he New Uim Daily Journal, New Ulm, 
nn., of November 19, 1947. Under the 
to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
! include the following editorial: 
WHAT THE TRUMAN PROGRAM MEANS 
his speech Monday, 
-d briefly 


President Truman 
and vaguely what his cam- 
o rescue Europe from the aggression 
ia is going to mean to the United 
Perhaps the President went as far 
could go at this time, but he mu 
dead certain the controls he pro- 
not be strong enough to check 
ion his program will cause. 








Ss 


s will 
suggesting controls of strings and 
when he must realize that he will 
i the steel of regulation, price fixing 
controls the like of which we may never 
ve seen in this country 
Before we let the hysteria of the hou 
ep us Off our feet we ought to give the 
uation a thorough look-see, estimate the 
the alternatives, and then decide 
whether we are willing to pay these costs or 
these alternatives 
Europe has been ravished by the second 
in a generation. Hundreds and perha; 
usand billions of dollars in property 
ies, and homes have been smashed by 
What America can afford to spend in 
rebuilding of Europe is a trifle compared 
the effort sweat, and sacrifice the 
le of Europe must spend. They are now 
ng on the hard, discouraging, heart- 
k road back. 
Right now the people of Europe and As 
hungry and cold. Many die from mal- 
ion. Children will carry the blight of 
e times as long as they live. The curse 
ar will be carried to the seventh 








work 
work, 





gener- 


rhe people of Europe are bewildered. Most 
the people of the Continent have little 
dition of democracy as we know it. They 
e lived under autocratic kings, rulers, or 
tators all their Theirs has never 
een a choice between a semifree economy 
we know it and dictatorship. Instead, 
have had to choose between a Com- 
inist dictatorship, state socialism, or cartel 
trol. It has never been an easy choice f« 
em. Most of the time they have had no 
vice at all. 
Today Europe is churned in a ferment of 
nger, disease, unrest, and cold. Hungry 
cold people are never reasonable. They 
re seeking a way out—almost any way out. 
Communism offers them one answer. The 
vernment will take over’all property, all 
bs, all opportunity, and all the people and 
ll their lives. Then the people will be slaves 
and pawns of the government. Those who 
will not knuckle down will be sent to slave 
imps or will be shot. Everyone will work 
the state wherever the bureaucratic di 


lives. 


t rship tells them to work They will eat 

id live only as long they serve the ate 
The leaders on top v live well as 1 K 
they serve the d i It e be W 
will live in the hopes that some day things 
u } be i ‘ w 
etter W i S e aay iW 
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ever n t l t ine E 
¢ rs} 
The Trun . 5 - 
7 immed f cl elp now 
id reconstruct equipment later, we can 
help to stave off immediate rush toward 
1 n in Eur with new fac- 
tory equipment ¥ I these countries 
rebuild. In this way we can keep Enrope 
from going into the of a Russian Com- 
d ors! puppet regimes 
ich progr Ww t few billions 
a c Nox y oy e i the 





in Europe he will turn 
be asked to 


irs to stop the 


send food 
t Com- 
It is entirely pcssible 
using Europe as a dodge 
be in Asia 
n program raises many 
and all of them this 
decide soon and in 
feeling o ‘ d worried frenzy 

Here are some of these questions 

Just how far can a country two hundred 
and fifty-eight billions in debt go in trying 
to save the world? 

Will we weaken ourselves. to such an ex- 
tent that we won't be able to fight Commu- 
nist propaganda from within or Russian 
aggression from without? 

What will we do here at home if we have 
a serious crop ilure in America next sum- 
mer? Can we safely ship the enormou 
amount of food abroad and safely lower 
stocks in America? 

Will our aid encourage people of 

work for their own salvatio 
leave them dependent upon us? 

If we are going to send all this food and 
material to Europe, how can we prevent in- 
flation without more severe controls than we 
had during the war? 

If we submit to all these controls, will we 
be fighting d itorship abroad while we are 
adopting many of the measures of dictator- 
hip at home 

Will we be able to st 
munism in Europe and 
mendous drain on the eat 





questi s and doubt 
Congress will have t 


¢ 


Europe 
or will it 


p the march of com- 
Asia after this tre- 
nings of the people? 


Or will we weaken ourselves so we won't 
be able to resist any dictatorship at home? 
Will the Truman program prevent war or 
lead to war? 
If we void u y Ww can we win a ¥ r 
when Russia has got led up Eur: pe > 
These are some of the questions Men 
of Congress ) e to ask themselves be- 


fore they vote to commit America to a pro- 
gram from which we may never be able to 
extricate Oursé es 


It calls for sob thinking, careful exami- 


nation, deep thought. Too much is involved 
to be moved by the hysteria of the hour or 
the publici ampede by which most of 


questioi € y decided 
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Palestine Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


F ILLINOIS 


by Herschel V. Johnson, 
celeg ate in the Ad Hoc ¢ } 
the Palestine Question of the United 


Nations General Assembly rhe text of 
Mr. Johnson's addre appeared in the 
New York Times of Sunday, November 23 

Text OF JOHNSON ADDRESS ON PALESTINE 

PARTITION 

LAKE Success, N. Y., November 2 F 
lowing is the text of the statement made 
day by Herschel V. Johnson, United Stats 
delegate, in the ad hoc committee on ‘ 
Palestine question of the United Nati 


General Assembly 
“With 


ive been raised in the course of our discu 


respect ft the legal issues which 


n delegation agree with the « 
clusion expressed this morning by the repr« 
sentative of Poland, who was speaking as the 
‘ irman of subcommittee I. The plan re 

mmended by that subcommittee is legal ur 


der the Charter In addition to the consid 


erations advanced by tt representativ: 


Poland, my delegation believes that the f 


lowing observations are relevant to the legal 
ue 
here with the means b\ 


We are 





<i Nations might facilitate 
the transition of Palestine from the st 
of an international mandate to independ 
ence. No further period of tutelage is I 
quired in the case of this class of mandat« 
It has been unanimousiy agreed by United 
Nations Special Committee of Inquiry « 
Palestine and generally accepted, as far as 
I am able to judge, in this Assembly that 
independence in Palestine should be attained 
as rapidly as possible 

‘The practical role which the United N 
ons is called upon to play in the recom 
mendations of the United Nations Specia 
Committee on Palestine, as modified in the 

port of subcommittee I, is, except in tt 
case of the city of Jerusalem, of very sh 
duration The Nati 


to be that of assisting in the actual trar 


role of the United 











rral of authority from _ the rr dat 
power to the independent state which 
] been recommended, shall succeed 
ithority previous held | t 
Kingdom in Palesti 
There is another aspect w we } f 
deserves menti Mu f er 
bcommittee I mi ib}e t 
I underst I ract Unites 
N 5 ¢ y 
administer estine whe ior 
ferred to it by the 1 datory pow 
T c I \ ) dy 
r € il mac? Ke 
atl effect 
t the « yn itself 
€ reise € t } 
Actuall ich re e re ) 
I i I e tot r dia 
t e pr I Cc l ol er! 
or to other pro l ‘ } 
I cal dutis f i i u 
hdrawal of the ida 
NO GAP CONTEMPLATE! 
It is not contemplated that there 
gap in which there is no effective gover: 


ental authority That gap will be a‘ ! 
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by immediate assumption of these tasks by 


provisional machinery as soon as they are 
relinquished by the mandatory power! 
“The gap, if there is to be one, is at most 


a formal gap due to the fact that the man- 
datory power wishes to avoid responsibility 
administration over directly to 


the successors who might be named by the 
i embly 

One of the principal difficulties with 
which the ad hoc committee and the sub- 
committee have been faced is the situation 
created by the declarations of the manda- 
tory power. It was essential to find some 
plan of implementation which would make 
utilization of the experience of 
the mandatory power and its presence in 
Palestine and its present responsibility with- 
out involving the mandatory power in re- 
sponsibility for implementing a plan which, 
according to its own words, “does not have 
the approval of both the two principal parties 
Taken in a literal sense, that 
condition was one impossible to fulfill. 

“There is no present plan before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United’ Nations with 
suggestions for a solution of the Palestine 
question, and none which has been presented 
or suggested, that could possibly meet that 
requirement I would ask the honorable 
delegates to take into full consideration that 
almost insurmountable difficulty in working 
out a plan for implementation. 

“I most respectfully disagree with an in- 
ference which I drew from a remark made by 
the honorable representative of New Zea- 
land—if I understood it correctly—that 
under the plan proposed by subcommittee I 
the mandatory power is being given the sole 
responsibility for implementation. I don’t 
agree with that as a conclusion. It was that 
situation which the subcommittee I, with 
very desultory assistance from the manda- 
tory power, endeavored strenuously to avoid.” 


p idle the 


concerned.” 


RESPONSIBILITY NOT SOUGHT 


“We believe that the suggestions contained 
in subcommittee I's report successfully 
avoided that issue. We did get assurances 
from the mandatory power that they would 
not obstruct or endeavor to prevent the car- 
rying out of the implementation program. 

“There are many possibilities for failure in 
this plan or in any other plan. We must 
postulate cooperation of the members of the 
United Nations and cooperation in fact, not 
necessarily by way of implementation, but 
cooperation with the machinery which would 
be set up by the United Nations Commission, 
on the part of the mandatory power. 

“The situation is an anomalous one. It 
was not contemplated in the Charter of the 
United Nations. It is a responsibility which 
falls squarely on the United Nations, not 
through its having sought that responsibility, 
but because of a unilateral declaration on 
the part of the mandatory power that they 
were relinquishing their responsibility and 
requested the United Nations to make recom- 
mendations for solution of the problem. 
The mandatory power made no suggestion 
whatever regarding a succeeding government 
in Palestine. 

“Because of this background my delega- 
tion is inclined to believe that such legal 
objections to the action of the General As- 
sembly as may be raised are formal in char- 
acter and do not seriously affect the sub- 
stance of what is proposed. My delegation 
will support and vote for the partition plan 
recommended to this committee by subcom- 
mittee I. 

“If this committee and the Assembly in its 
turn approve the recommendation of the 
subcommittee, the Assembly, in the view of 
my delegation, will have properly discharged 
the function of making recommendations 
‘concerning the future government of Pales- 
tine’, It was for this purpose, as set forth 
in the request of the mandatory power to 
the United Nations that, as members of the 


committee will recall, the special session of 
the Assembly was convened last spring, and a 
special commission of the United Nations 
was sent to Palestine and the question of 
Palestine was placed on the agenda of this 
Assembly.” 

NO ILLUSIONS OF INFALLIBILITY 


“Subcommittee I, I am convinced—I speak 
only for the United States delegation, not 
for the others, and I only speak of what is 
our conviction—had no illustions of infalli- 
bility nor did any of its members. We were 
confronted with the task of offering recom- 
mendations to implement a majority recom- 
mendation of the United Nations Special 
Commission, and we reached unanimity on 
every important point. 

“Concessions were made by practically all 
of the delegations on that committee to the 
views of other delegations in order to achieve 
this unanimity. It is too much to hope that 
there will be unanimity or anything ap- 
proaching unanimity in the final decision of 
the General Assembly. But my delegation 
fervently hopes that the General Assembly 
will approve this plan by as large a majority 
as possible and that all members will co- 
operate loyally in giving it full effect and 
implementation. If there is a complete 
loyalty in support of what may be the ma- 
jority decision of the United Nations, many 
of the difficulties and troubles which haunt 
the minds of many delegates will disappear. 

“It seems to my delegation that the plan 
of partition with economic union proposed 
by the subcommittee carries with it sufficient 
flexibility to be readily adjusted to the situ- 
ation on the spot by the United Nations 
Commission and the joint economic board 
which is contemplated in the plan. Through 
this process and with the loyal cooperation 
of all concerned, the effective independence 
of the peoples of Palestine can be achieved. 

“It will be recalled that the special com- 
mittee which was sent to Palestine was given 
a very special instruction to take account 
in its work the interests of the Jewish, Mos- 
lem and Christian faiths in Palestine. A 
special section of the report of UNSCOP was 
devoted to this question, and both the ma- 
jority and minority plans recommended by 
the subcommittees took this matter into 
account. 

“The United States delegation has taken a 
very particular interest in this problem and 
we are satisfied that the plan recommended 
by subcommittee I contains effective guar- 
antees for the holy places of all the three 
great religions represented in that country. 

“The special status provided for the city 
of Jersusalem and the additional powers of 
the Governor of Jerusalem with respect to 
other holy places elsewhere in Palestine 
should provide full assurance to the faithful 
adherents of the three faiths throughout the 
world that the legitimate religious interests 
of the world community in Palestine are 
fully protected. 

“My delegation is keenly aware, Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, that the issue be- 
fore us is torn by strongly conflicting opin- 
ions. We have had ample evidence of that 
throughout the debates on this question, 
both during the special session of the As- 
sembly and the early sessions of this ad hoc 
committee, varying expressions of those 
differences have been given in the subcom- 
mittee. There are, however, certain points 
which form common ground for all of us.” 


A “NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION” 


“One, and foremost, is this: That the 
United Nations is the proper forum for the 
solution of this question, and, furthermore, 
the governments who believe in partition 
think that it is not perfect, but that it is 
humanly just and workable and if adopted 
will make a genuine and notable contribu- 
tion to the solution of one of the most thorny 
political problems in the world today—a 
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problem which I am certain no delegation at 
the United Nations Assembly would like to 
admit even to themselves that the United 
Nations is incapable of solving. 

“My delegation refuses to believe that any 
member of the United Nations, whatever may 
be their opinions on this highly controver- 
sial and bitter question, will attempt to defy 
the decision which may be taken by this 
Organization. In that sense it is the greatest 
test which has ever been presented to the 
integrity of the United Nations as a whole. 

“During the discussions in the subcom- 
mittee I my delegation was compelled to 
voice the doubts which my Government had 
regarding the territorial division in Pales- 
tine and the rather uneven balance of the 
division of land in terms of square kilome- 
ters between the Arab and Jewish states, 
We were therefore compelled to make a res- 
ervation to our position on the Negeb. 

“I am very glad, therefore, to have heard 
the declaration which Mr. Chertok has made 
before this committee today, in which the 
Jewish Agency agrees that the town of Beer- 
sheba and the adjacent land to the north- 
east will be incorporated in the Arab state. 

“Also, that, in addition, certain land on 
the Egyptian side of the Negeb, amounting 
to about 2,000,000 dunams, will be added to 
the territory of the recommended Arab state. 

“My delegation remained convinced that 
some adjustment in this region was neces- 
sary, and while we would have preferred a 
greater adjustment in that area, we think 
that the Jewish Agency has made, from its 
point of view, an equitable and fair pro- 
posal, and whatever reservation the United 
States delegation maintains with respect to 
this area is withdrawn. 

“I do not wish to take any more time of 
the committee, Mr. President, except to voice 
again the deep belief of my delegation that 
this partition plan with all its imperfections 
offers the most practicable and the most 
just present solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem. And we hope that those who have 
doubts will not be deterred from taking a 
stand because the Assembly’s committees 
have not been able to attain an impossible 
perfection.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the summer I spent almost the entire 
time traveling in the district which I 
represent, that is, the Third Congres- 
sional District of Arkansas. I visited 
with the farmers and talked with them 
about their problems. I found them, as 
usual, game to the core, battling away 
for what they consider to be their rights. 

I met with a group of them on October 
31 at Harrison, Ark., at which time they 
passed the following resolutions which I 
insert in the Recorp at this point: 

County triple A committeemen for the 10 
counties in the Third Congressional District 
assembled at Harrison, Ark., October 31, 1947, 
passed the following resolutions: 

1, That the ACP funds for the program 
year 1948 and future program years be ap- 
propriated by Congress in the amount of not 
less than $300,000,000, and that administra- 
tive funds for each of the years be appro- 




















priated in the amount of not less than 
a2 00.( 00 

hat the agricultural agen 1g 
the State, such as AAA, SCS, and Exten- 
vice, etc., are all accomplishing much 
i merit the support of Congress and should 


ued with adequate support, how- 


cies operatir 





Ser 















ever, in the event that any con ations 
made by Congress involving triple A that 
combination should remain under the 


of triple A farmer-elected com- 





t price support be continued at 90 
parity on all c i 

ered and on such additi 
tional economy 





mmodities 1 Ww 


ent of parity on ali Comm 
1 commodit 
hai ¢ mmoaities 


> necessary ior ! 








4 t community and county cx ee- 
e elected as at present and tl State 
mmitteemen be elected by county commit- 


and that representatives of the vari- 


~ mmittees act aS an advil 
ard to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


State c 








Good and Bad in Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISGONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal: 

President Truman’s message to the special 
session of Congress properly points to the 
imperative need of immediate relief for Eu- 


rope and to the equally imperative need of 


sound measures to control inflation in this 
country 
Nobody who understands the grave sit- 


uation abroad or the menace of rising prices 
at home can deny that Congress must face 
the immediate problem of Europe and the 
equally immediate problem here. 

The problem of Europe, being largely a 
money problem so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, will presumably be quickly met. 
The $597,000,000 needed for emergency Euro- 
pean aid will presumably be provided. The 
President’s program for inflation control will, 
resistance, not only from the 
‘ans but from some Democrats. At 
least part of that stance will, moreover, 
be justified, for 2 of the President’s 10 


neet 


however, 








posals are impractical and unrealistic at 
s time 
The Journal must join the Opposition to 
the proposal for possible consumer ration- 
ing (point 9) and the proposal for selective 
price and wage ceilings (point 10), not be- 
cause they would create a “police state” as 
enator Taft charges but because they would 
not work. 

During the war, when patriotic fervor was 
h, selective rationing and general price 
did not operate too effectively. 
was counterfeiting of ration coupons 
was black markets—and these 
things were preceded and accompanied by 
hoarding. A new system, created in peace- 
time and partial rather than complete, would 
work even less smoothly and less effectively. 

How could we, for example, ration flour 
under price controls and with wage controls 
for workers in flour mills, when many other 
items and the workers producing them were 
completely free? We might end with the 
flour mills closed down for lack of employees 
and with what flour there was selling on the 
black market. 

The President indicates that he wants au- 
thority to ration and to fix wage and price 
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» those who mis- 


a threat would it 








seives mi iy 

worst ts 

dent’s program 

) reas ble 

ely there c be 

ul f specu- 

lation, resun f credit ¢ t Ss, con- 
T uat C rent ceilings he 
é catiol I I f ies i 
the s ate sior f ex t 


























De; me t ¢ 1 et € 1c i i 
C € d f d } i 1 
ab d, as we s t nduce the 1 ng 
( € a ( I it the mos eco- 
nom! € nts a i es 
Finally and fund is need 
to author ry con- 
tro] f st e comm ) cally 
affect t ¢ f liv the so- 
defe ea t tion 
ne su st S « s eat- 
r re € ure 
l at e of ra bu he 
1 le leve tT Oo! 1e 
eve Under it, a flour mill is - 
stricted as to the amount f wheat it can 
buy and the amount of flour it can mill 
and the retail store and the baker e put 
on allotment ai is thus aived by tl 
Simple expedient of providing less wheat for 
one of grain’s major uses. The job of divid- 
ing the shortened supply is then put on the 
retailer 
There are of course difficulties and unfair- 
nesses in such a system, but the difficulties 
at least are much smal 





*r than the difficulties 

mig be expected from resumption 

of the OPA type of control at this time 
The President’s first eight 


is put on allocation and 


which 





points, if 


inventory control 





constitute a sound inflation control pri gram 
by themselves. If Congress will put them 
into law—and many Members have already 
espoused one or several of them—we can at 
last do something about the upward spiral of 
prices, which is a threat not only to our 


domestic economy but to our European re- 
jlef program 

These eight points should becom 
sis for a bit tisan program to br 
economy out of the clouds and to enable us 
to set Europe on its feet in a minimum of 


time. The other two points? No. 








General Meyers’ Hearing Underscores 
Good Work of Congressional Probes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by John 
Griffin which appeared in Boston 
Sunday Post, November 23, 1947: 
GENERAL MEYER 

WorK OF C 

COMMITTEES HAV! 

POSING OF CROOKEI 

Past 25 YEARS 

(By John 

There have been many efforts to discredit 
the investigating mmittees of Congress. A 
group of naive d movie stars tried it 
not long ¢ and for a time it appeared that 


the H technique would work. 


the 


s’ HEARING UNDERSCORES Goop 
PROBES 
DONE ALL THE Rear Ex- 
NESS IN GOVERNMENT IN 


)NGRESSIONAL SUCH 





Griffin) 
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Eventus 


ly it developed that the movie group 
I andec 


land unknowing, uldn't 


ly stop the proceedings 





couldn't do it 
ison. That is 


eopie 




















It was a scene featuring a group of flam- 
t t ers Ww ref ed to say 
w ( I hey were members of the 
Cc ist Party They tried to present 
themselves s heroe willir t endure 
n order to protect he ht 
o! pee 

CHANGING THE TUNE 

I made fuss, but they d t 
appe to be « ive now, for they have 
le ha not < y most of their own 
{ c are denouncing them, 
but the people who support them by attend- 
ing movies have turned against them 

Ar her demonstration of efforts to dis- 
credit co! ess ul «¢ ttees came when 
the Se te war inves t r ¢ Y tee un- 
der < to look into the f s of the lotting 
of « rac for avia 1 material during the 


Hughes, ad 
put on quite a 
d succeeded in kil 
ion. That was when 
had suspended hearings a fev 
But it didn't stop thec 
did jar the 
halted hearings l 
could be obtained. Then they 
work in public. The results, or s 
results, are obvious now in the case of Maj. 
Gen. Bennett E. Meyers 
1e picture now coming into focus as the 
result of thei is a sordid one, and 
it may be that there are more to come. It 
cannot be fairly c 


my, for there no 


pting 








a ciearer 





me of 


the 








vestigation 
ynsidered a condemnation 
3 question that 
st of the high Army authorities have been 


couras and h 





eous, ird-working men. 
MUST BE WATCHED 

But it does show again 

he possibility of pec 


r getting into pia 























non ( 4 
ing a ied 
ane Delng higniy 
over the count will not be 
y anybody. There oO! a feel- 
Adding to the di 1 eXx- 
Oo many people is the fact that 
General Meyers brought the woman’s name 
s not tl bi: 
mmittee que nir he 
formation 
ri can } e his d inc rt 
and perl s he can ex ! the strange 
tales that |! e been told about |! uct 
in comp é p ducir v I r out 
h n of document it the 
I s that witnesses have leveled 











tant pe int a +} ‘ the c Yin 
nging thir to e open Ww i 

should be laid out for everyone to se¢é If 
General Meyers is innocent of ngdoi 
he can show it in court In the meantime, 
the American people e fu € ed to 
know what w going on 

There have been case of individuals 
wronged by congres ! committees 
committee on Un-American A ities, under 





























e¢ ! M Die did dam- 
t t of pe f were } tl iven 
Die 

HAVE DON VORK 
Other commi é I e hurt reputations 
ri the domineering ways of certain 
‘ ember But congressional com- 
! ed ill the real expcsing of 
Government t has been 
done in the last quarter of a century or more, 
It } been prosecuting authorities 
or Government that have turned up 
bad yndition It has been congres- 
« ees suc is the one that ex- 

it I Dome s dal 
( ( n lt American Activities 
pe ed iaul nas the 
I ealed 1 il ( bad ituations in 
h persons who tried to hurt the United 
ive been ¢ d for what they were 
The alled Thomas committee, which 
‘ ded information of a number of Holly- 
iters as to their Communist connec- 
} not been an ideal committee as far 
echnique € but it is exposed Certain 
itie that the American people wanted 
k w about and were entitled to know 
D ite 1 the howling from Hollywood, 


ey didn’t violate anyone's rights by asking 

man if he was a member of the Communist 
Party And they had some idea of the back- 
those to whom they were putting 


1€ Question 


und of 


The Senate War Investigation Committee 
anyone’s rights, either, in 
Howard Hughes and General 
Meyers and others, even though Mr. Hughes 
tried to convey the idea that this was all a 
personal vendetta against him 

What they have done is to produce a great 
deal of information and set it out in the 

sht where it ought to be. Without such 
committee work there would be little pro- 
for the people against the persons 
prey on them, 


violate 
iesvLIoOning 


ection 





Equal Rights of Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the following clipping from the 
November 5, 1947, Waterbury (Conn.) 
American will prove of interest to many 
of my colleagues in the House. The 

sue discussed is particularly pertinent 
as legislation has been introduced into 
the Congress on this same subject: 


QUAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN GRANTED IN JERSEYS 
NEW CONSTITUTION 
Ilo the EpITror OF THE AMERICAN 


The action taken by New Jersey yesterday 
of greater significance in the progress of 
1 than Wyoming’s act in 1869 in grant- 


women the vote. For Wyoming gave 
the vote to a subject class called female. 
rhe new constitution in New Jersey says 
females are persons. For the first time in 


the United States, women have been given 
equal constitutional rights, as publicized by 
the New Jersey Constitutional Convention 
on September 8. 


We had long supposed that women were 


person But in various ways the law says 
A 25-year-old effort in Massachu- 
etts to declare that women are persons is 
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till being wa 


argui! 


ged. The General Court is still 
zy over an amendment to the jury law 


that women may serve as jurors. The 
basic change would be the addition of the 
phrase f either sex’’ after the word “per- 
n” which has been legally defined in that 
State as a male noun 
How did this historic decision happen in 
New Jersey? Women lawyers led the way, 


the New Jersey State Bar Association added 
its impressive weight, and the New Jersey 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs came in at the critical mo- 

ment For there was a critical moment. 
rhe first woman admitted to the bar in 
New Jersey, Mary Philbrook of Tenafly, was 
se who induced the State Bar Asso- 


ne of th 
ciation to appoint a committee to study the 


of women. In 1941 the Bar Asso- 
ciation approved in principle the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and in June of 
1947 these men—and women—lawyers rec- 
ommended to the State Constitutional Con- 
vention that equal rights for men and 
women be embodied in the new charter 


The Bar Association’s detailed appeal ended 
with this paragraph: “In spirit women have 
ttained a legal status equal with men, but 
in fact they are still in a subject class. This 
is incompatible with the right to vote and 
with the responsibilities women are assum- 
ing. The proposed equal! rights clause would 
confirm the rights women now enjoy and 
clothe them with the power and dignity to 
assume full responsibilities as citizens, and 
an untrammeled right to opportunity and 
self-development.’ 

In the years since the National Woman’s 
Party introduced in Congress the equal- 
rights amendment, traditional misunder- 
standings have grown about it like moss and 
barnacles. Groups came to the New Jersey 
convention declaring that they would fight 
equal rights tooth and nail, even if their re- 
spective organizations had indorsed this basic 
human principle in the Charter of the United 
Nations. And then a committee of the New 
Jersey Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs stepped into the pic- 
ture. Among their leaders were Attorney 
Marguerite Carpenter, of Newark, and Judge 
Libby Sachar, of Elizabeth. They offered a 
little proposal which finally was accepted, 
even by the opposition. They said, “Let's call 
this rose a daisy; it will still smell as sweet.” 

The procedure is as follows: The first 
article of the New Jersey Constitution, Rights 
and Privileges, is a bill of rights of 21 para- 


graphs. 1. “All persons are by nature free 
and independent * * *.” 2, “All politi- 
cal power is inherent in the people.” 5. “No 


person shalif be discriminated against in the 


exercise of any civil rights * * *.” But 
not a word about equal rights. 
Turn the pages to article X. It reads, in 


parts, as follows: “Wherever in this consti- 
tution the term ‘person,’ ‘persons,’ ‘people,’ or 
any personal pronoun is used, the same shall 
be taken to include both sexes.”” This was 
the proposal of the State federation com- 
mittee 
May we hope that men and women of other 
States and of the Congress of the United 
States will be as clear and clever in winning 
this last legal fortress of fundamental de- 
mocracy 
FLORENCE L. C. KITCHELT, 
Chairman. 
MILLICENT POND, 
Vice Chairman. 
HONORE P. COPPINGER, 

Secretary, Connecticut Committee 

for the Equal-Rights Amendment. 
ANNA B., PLatTrT, 

Legislative Chairman, Connecticut 
Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

WaTERBURY, November 4, 1947. 








RECORD 
They Won't Dig Coal, So We Must 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave granted, I insert herewith two ad 
vertisements from the Nashville Coal Cy 
Inc., together with my comments. 

Just how long some Republicans wi! 
continue to back the foolish give-away 
policy of the emergency creators and 
those whose greed points to the nece 
sity of a third world war is a questio 
which is worrying a lot of our people 

The administration has followed a po! 
icy of giving to Russia billions upon bil 
lions of dollars, of giving other billion 
to the countries which come under h 
control and whose resources she can u 


At the same time, the administratio: 
tells us if we do not continue this policy 
Russia and communism will overwhelm 
us 


Just why we should weaken ourselves 
to make a 


so-called potential enemy, 

strong, the average citizen cannot un 
derstand. 

With reference to one item—coal- 


which we are exporting, the Nashvill 
Coal Co., Inc., of Nashville, Tenn., ha 
something to say in two advertisement 
They read as follows: 

NO COAL SHORTAGE? HUH 

Out of a conference called recently by Sec- 
retary of Interior Krug, there came this gen 
of double-talk: 

“There have been reports from vario! 
groups that there is a coal shortage in som« 
sections of the country, particularly for high- 
grade coals. It was the consensus of this 
group that there is no general shortage, ex- 
cept for certain of the better grades in local- 
ized areas.” 

Well! Well! Well! 

On November 4, 1947, we received the fo 
lowing telegram from the Chief of the Bu 
reau of the Supplies and Accounts, Washing- 
ington, D. C.: 

“About 2 days’ coal stocks now on hand 
Fort Knox, Ky.; 14,800 tons washed screen 
ings need this winter. Advise if you could 
supply any portion of this requirement stat- 
ing price, mine name, approximate analysi 
shipping point, and desired shipping sche 
ule.” 

Unless coal shipments can’ start at once 
hospital at Fort Knox will have to close down 

From the press release by the Krug com- 
mittee, it would appear that the Fort Knox 
Hospital is a localized area. 

If this were an isolated instance, we migh 
be constrained to agree with the Krug com- 
mittee’s finding. But it isn't! It is simpli: 
one of the many frantic appeals for coal 
which we and other coal shippers, who have 
the interests of their customers at heart, have 
been receiving for months. The hospital at 
Fort Knox is about to close but coal is going 
to Europe, boatload after boatioad of it 
Three and one-half million tons during No- 
vember. At high prices to be paid for with 
our money. And because of delays to coai 
cars hauling it to and from the ports and 
at the ports, many mines in this country are 
running about half time. 

This business must be stopped. It will be 
stopped if you tell your own story to your 
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Misle atem 
s d by bureat 
i committees, v 
is winter or kee 
down bec 
A sistent p 
coal t 
I up 
y necessary to our own ec 
The remedy is in your hands 
NASHVILLE CoaL Co., INc. 
NASHVILLE, TENN 
BLACKMAIL 
The countries of Europe threaten that they 
adopt a form of government wit 1 
do not like if we do not give them bil- 
in cash and ship them our coal d 
tuff 
What they apparen mean is that we 
ust give them enough money and ods 
make it unnecessary for their labor to 
I ‘e than 30 to 40 hours per week 
We already have a public debt which is 
probably larger than the combined debt of 


Europe, at least that part of Europe's 


debt which will ever be paid 
We already have on our back the greatest 
umber of Government employees of any 





ion, with the possible exception of Rus- 


We already have a serious coal shortage 





nd an equally serious car shortage whic! 


ntributing to it This condition is at- 
butable both to the tonnage we are ex- 
porting to Europe and the British Isles and 
the waste of car efficiency in hauling it to 


tidewater. 


Still, 


are told we 





we must furnish money 
and goods to Europe to keep certain coun- 
tries there from going communistic 

Paying blackmail, whether you call it “aid 
to E pe” or “the Marshall plan” or any 





ler name idiotic on our 
r those to whom we pay it. 
Let’s spend our money for our defense and 
e reduction of our public debt and our tax 
burden. Let’s keep our coal at home where it 
is desperately needed. 

England and Europe have a supply of coa 
the ground large enough to take c: 
them for a thousand years or more 
them dig it, like we are digging it here 

Frankly, we want to supply our customers 
with coal and ask that you help us do that 
by writing your United States Senators and 
Congressman to stop this blackmail. 

NASHVILLE COAL Co., 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Read them 
sense? 

Then, do not forget that coal is not the 
only essential commodity that is being 
given away. Sit down, think things 
through and if you can find just one good 
reason why a Congressman should sup- 
port the Marshall plan, let me have it. 


is 


part and bad 


+ 





INC. 


again. Do they make 





Shipment of Heavy Machinery and Farm 
Equipment to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I hope the President explains to the 








people of the Se 
necticut why we as 


called upon 


Con- 
being 


llions of 





dollars in ou cold war” with Russia 
While he with the power to control ex- 


Public Law 188, 


Ei i rts to the press 
that he s¢ no reason to stop the sale 
of heavy ma y d farm equipment 
to Russia at this tin 





The Wool Industry Gets Clipped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 
IN THE HOl poling . 


Monday, Nove 


REPRESENTATIVES 
nber 24, 1947 


Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include two articles taken from editorial 
pages of the De nve! Post, De nver, Colo. 


These editorials concern tariff reduc- 
tion on wool, and the information and 
sound reasoning so carefully and skill- 
fully analyzed should be of great value to 
our Members in understanding our 
stock production problems in the West. 


ive- 








THE WOOL INDUSTRY GETS CLIPPED 
Of al he I ns resulting from 
the Geneva le < rence, the one 1 t 
likely t iI ire d tic industry is that 
red I tne - ding duty « 34 cents 
a pound (cle n W to 25 cents 
The ct tl Ol growers are guaran- 
1 pr for wool thr h 1948, in 
f tT reduc n, does not com- 
r the i t t the eas of the 
doubts re- 
he business in 


In the ve 


entered World War 


ited States 


ic industry 





















supplied approxima t of the 
ol consumed in 
During the wv reign wools, in spite of 
cent tariff, moved into the American 
in u recede! d quantities to be 
made i u nd blankets, and since 
the war they have kept on coming As a 
result Dl! ately 80 percent of the wool 
consumed here in 1946 was foreign wool and 
only 20 percent came from the domestic clip. 
F imports last year were six 
time rage imports during the 5 years 
before P Harbor Under the circum 
stances, it hardly could be claimed that the 


34-cent tariff 
American im} 
reasol 
can 


was preventing a thr } 
in wool, yet for 
n to themselves the Ameri- 
t Geneva agreed to a tariff 
reduction as a further trade stimulant. 
Domestic wool ywers are worried because 
now that American pr 


handle foreign wools 





business 
is best KI wn 


delegate 





wcessors have learned to 

they are showing a 
preference for them as compared with domes- 
tic wools Part of the reas 
ence may be that 


already sorted 





n for the prefer- 
the foreign rive 
to some extent 

The domestic wool clip this year is not ex- 
pected to exceed 300,000,000 pounds, the 
smallest in many years. The number of stock 
sheep in this c is the est since 
1867 

The big worry of the sheepmen, as raised by 
the new tariff action, is what should they 
plan for the future? Can they look ahead 
with confidence and make plans to rebuild 
their flocks? Or must they try to reconcile 
themselves to the thought that a large part 





wools ar 
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Ex e f col é l 
i ‘ i OMAL CA 
t of the Re I l Trade 
New Deal Congress which surren- 
e President. At first 
negotiated with in- 
by the State Department. 
en the question of how much 
Amel in industries are to 

ter 


the future is determined by in a- 





Lodi, Home of “Flame-Tokay Grapes,” 
Holds Grape and Wine Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


10N. LEROY JOHNSON 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
peaker, Lodi has frequently been re- 
ferred to as the “biggest little city in 
California.” It is in the center of a very 


ricultural section, in which tokay 
is the 


predominant crop. Many 
fembers of the House have received 
tokay grapes from the “Tokay Agree- 


cooperative organization of 
cay growers. Others have eaten the 
okays in the House restaurant when we 
have placed them on the tables, a 
token of one or more growers to their 
Representative. 

To pay tribute to their major produce 
the people of Lodi each year hold an 
annual celebration in honor of the grape 
and the wine. 

The annual grape and wine festival 
held in September has become a tradi- 
tion and has come to the front in fairs 

nd recognized an outstanding 
ialty show with the largest display 
nd variety of grapes shown under a 
ngle roof; together with outstanding 
h exhibits by wineries and shippers. 

(his 3-day event is officially opened at 
8 p.m. in the Grape Bowl on Friday night 

ith the crowing of Queen Tokay pre- 

nted with her court. Saturday morn- 
¢ a kiddies parade in downtown Lodi, 
Saturday night a professional show and 


Sunday afternoon a street parade of 
drum corps, drill teams, bands, mounted 
entries, floats, and so forth, and this 
vear after the end of the parade in the 
Grape Bowl a horse show was presented. 

nother feature of this 3-day event is 


participation of the California Federa- 

yn of Folk Dancers in colorful costume 
on an exhibition. This event at- 
{ 85,000 to $0,000 people during the 











Che 1946 tonnage, grapes for wine, 
367,464 ton Carloads of grapes shipped 

1947, 6,200 including table and wine 
grap Lodi population, 15,000. 


In addition to being a prosperous town, 
Lodi is a very progressive city, with one 
of the lowest tax rates in California and 
without any bonded debt. Part of this 

due to the fact that many years ago 
Lodi acquired an electrical distributing 


tem, the profits of which have fur- 
ed most of the many municipal im- 
] ements in ] 


tariff-making 
ference is a 
Agreements 
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A stadium appropriately called the 
Grape Bow] was built several years ago in 
which football games are played and 
where the grape and wine festival is held. 
Governmentally Lodi is a model city with 
intelligent officials, a low tax rate, and 
many municipal improvements. 





Cutting Our Own Throats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, prior 
to, during and ever since the end of 
World War II, we have been pouring bil- 
lions of dollars worth of materials into 
foreign lands on the theory that unless 
first Hitler and his philosophy, later 
communism and Russia, were prevented 
from spreading throughout Europe, our 
national existence would be imperiled, 
our Nation destroyed. 

More recently, under pressure of the 
Administration, $400,000,000 was given to 
Greece and Turkey to stop Russia and 
the Communists. $100,000,000 of this 
went to Turkey strictly for military aid— 
not for food, clothing or shelter. 

Now here is the point, is it not absurd 
and foolish for us to continue with one 
hand to give billions to stop communism 
and Russia, while with the other we ex- 
tend aid to the Russians and Commun- 
ists our potential, if not our actual, ene- 
mies? 

Please take a glance at our export trade 
with Russia. The record is as follows: 

Examination of available documents relat- 
ing to our export trade with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia) for the 
calendar year 1946 and the first 9 months of 
1947 shows the following: 

Calendar year, 1946: 

Lend-lease shipments--.-- $152, 100, 000 

UNRRA shipments_-..-.-... * 152, 200, 000 
53, 600, 000 


TOURS ncesnenewennnamada 357, 900, 000 
Calendar year 1947 to Sept. 30: 
Lend-lease shipments_-_--.. 16, 200, 000 
UNRRA shipments_..--.-. 31, 900, 000 
Cash purchases........... 65, 600, 000 
AIOE cc niaicaiin tte 113, 700, 000 
Combined shipments, 21 


months: 
Lend-lease shipments..... 
UNRRA shipments........ 


168, 400, 000 
184, 100, 000 


SOE enw emnnmonmnnamate 352, 500, 000 
Cash purchases........... 119, 200, 000 


1Included in UNRRA shipments was ex- 
ports paid for by private charities in the 
amount of $10,663,000. 


Note.—President Truman ordered lend- 
lease be stopped on September 2, 1945. 

Goods and supplies then on order and in 
process constituting the so-called pipe line 
could be shipped during the liquidation of 
lend-lease until December 31, 1947. Later 


Congress, but not with my vote, amended 
the Lend-Lease Act, by allowing shipments 
to the countries named (Russia was 
named) under limited circumstances, 


not 
It ap- 








pears that in their zeal to expedite shipme 
to certain countries including Russia em 
ployees of the Government agencies con- 
cerned with the administration of the pr 
gram, have sought and used ways and mear 
to circumvent the plain intent of Congres: 


Notwithstanding the efforts of Con 
gress to end supplying Russia with th 
materials which will aid her in makin 
war against us, the administration sti)! 
continues doing things which strengthe; 
the hands of the Communists in Russia 

The press of the 20th quotes Presid 
Truman as saying he sees no reason f 
halting shipments of heavy machinery { 
Russia. 

In the total of $113,700,000 worth of 
goods sent to Russia, there was includ 
$80,500,000 worth of heavy machinery 
and vehicles. As the President well 
knows, the machinery can be used to 
construct plants which, if war come 
will turn out munitions of war to be used 
against our soldiers. 

It carries me back to the days when 
prior to the last World War, I endeavored 
to get before the House legislation to 
stop shipments of scrap to Japan. Th 
bill then was pigeonholed. The scrap 
came back later, part of it perhaps at 
Pearl Harbor. 

The country should know what the 
administration now is doing. The fault 
lies squarely with the administration 
which all too often circumvents the leg- 
islation passed by Congress. 





The Debate Begins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Evenin: 
Star: 

THE DEBATE BEGINS 

The President’s message to the special ses- 
sion of Congress and Senator Tart’s reply 
may be regarded as the opening passages 
in a debate which will shape the future of 
the world. At this stage of the matter the 
outlook is not reassuring. ~ 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with his 
proposals, Mr. Truman’s message was admir- 
ably direct and to the point. There was no 
beating about the bush. 

He asked Congress, first, for $597,000,000 a 
an emergency-aid program to tide Austria 
Italy, and France over the winter. It is ex- 
pected that these funds will suffice until next 
March 31, when it is hoped that the long- 
range Marshall plan will be ready to go into 
effect. The details of the Marshall plan will 
be submitted to Congress in a later message 

Mr. Truman then outlined the measures 
which he thinks are necessary to deal with 
inflation in this country—an inflation which 
has already assumed serious proportions and 
which will be aggravated by the European 
aid program. 

The counterinflationary steps advocated by 
Mr. Truman are 10 in number, with the po- 
litical dynamite being confined mainly to the 
last 2. In these, Mr. Truman asked Con- 
gress to authorize consumer rationing on 
products in short supply which basically af- 
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fect the cost of living; to authorize price 
1s on preducts in short supply which 
rally affect the cost of living or indus- 
production and to authorize such wage 
nes as are essential to maintain the nec- 
ry price ceilings. 
It is almost a foregone conclusion that the 
ident is not going to be on these pow- 
The comments of Senator Tarr and 
r Republican leaders are just about con- 
ive on this point. Perhaps the Presi- 
did not expect to get them, for in dis- 
ng his proposals he said that first five 
n together, would “aid substantially in 
eving inflationary pressures.” 
The worst that can be said of the other 
sals, however, especially the last two, 
they would be apt to prove unwork- 
In an economy as complex as ours, 
ective rationing and selective price con- 
l at the consumer level is a doubtful busi- 
If the experience with OPA serves as a 
ide, a resort to such measures now would be 
» do more harm than good, especially 
j w of the President’s none-too-firm atti- 
a in the matter of wage controls 
ill, to repeat, the worst that can be said 
hese proposals is that their workability is 
ioubtful. And in fairness to the President, 
it should be recognized that mounting infla- 
lary pressures may yet drive us to them. 
certainly there is nothing in the 
message which justifies Senator Tart’s ex- 
treme attack on the President. He was 
justified in attacking the soundness of the 
proposals. But when he went on to im- 
pugn the President’s motives, to picture him 
as wanting a police state in this country, 
and to cast doubt on the genuineness of Mr. 
Truman's desire for world peace, he was going 
much too far 
The exact position of Senator Tart in this 
ter continues to be unclear. He blames 
hich prices on the excess of consumer dollars 
competing for scarce goods. Yet he would 
increase the supply of dollars in the hands of 
consumers by cutting taxes. He says that he 
favors “reasonable”’ aid to Europe as a means 
of combating communism, yet he talks about 
aid at the rate of $8,000,000,000 a year. He 
must know that no such figure is contem- 
plated under the Marshall plan. He dwells 
upon the generous manner in which this 
country has dealt with Europe and concludes 
that we cannot afford to be more generous, 
The trouble with this is that it seems to 
miss the point of what we are trying to do. 
If it were simply a question of whether we 
should be generous, one might agree with 
the Ohio Senator that we are doing enough. 
But genercsity, as such, has little to do with 
it. The real reason for going to the aid of 
Europe is to prevent Communist domination 
of that continent, to head off the peril for 
us which would follow such domination. 
Senator Tarr seems to give little weight to 
this cardinal point. And until he and his 
colleagues accept it, with all of its grim im- 
plications, the European aid debate will con- 
tinue to be muddled and our own future 
will continue to be in jeopardy. 
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Report of the President’s Committee on 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Star for last Sunday there 


appeared an article by Mr. Richard L. 
Stokes concerning the report on Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Foreign Aid. It 
is an interest discussion, and of par- 
ticular interest is the account of the 
most important part played on the Pres- 
ident’s commitee by our former colleague, 
Senator Robert M. La Folleite. The ar- 
ticle tells of the many notable contribu- 

by him to the work and re- 





I ask unanimou 
ticle be printed in the Appendix o 
RECORD 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follow 


REPORT ON EvuROpPE’sS NEEDS HAILED AS A MASTER- 
PIECE—CLARITY AD CANDOR OF HARRIMAN 
COMMITTEE D 3 EAVE No Room For 

QUIRED AND WHY 

(By Ri rd L. Steckes) 

In the brief period sinc 
November 8, the rep 
Committee on Fore 
as the Harriman C 
recognized as ac ( 

It surveys with authority 
huge expanse of detailed 
judgments are sagaciou 
The text, lucid, « and on i 
quent, is wholly devoid of the burcaucrati 
jargon gobbledygock.” But the 
unique of the document is a tone of 
moral el ion which rings from the heart, 
conscience, and courage of its editor in chief, 
former Senator Robert M. La Follette. 

HOW THE WORK STARTED 

There is natural curiosity as to how a work 
of such merit and magnituce could have been 
executed at headlong velocity. The purpose 
of this article is to throw some light upon the 
achievement. It began last June 22 with 
President Truman's appointment of a bi- 
partisan committee of 19 distinguished pri- 
vate citizens from the topmost ranks of in- 











and realism a 














dustry, finance, agriculture, labor, science, 
and scholarship, with W. Averell Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce, as chairman 


Its mission was to determine facts con- 
cerning the kinds and amounts of resources 
available for economic assistance to foreign 
countries and the li s within which the 
United States might safely and wisely plan to 
extend aid 

The committee held its first meeting on 
July 23 and 24. A subcommittee on organi- 
zation was named under the leadership of 
Owen D. Your honorary board chairman 
of the General ctric Co. This, in turn, 
appointed nine other subcommittees, wl 
were instructed to prepare repor 
pertinent areas in their respective fields. 

















A HERCULEAN TASK 
The next t 
staff. As execu 


retained Richard 


k was the organization of a 
secretary, the committee 
Mervin Bissell, Jr, asso- 
ciate profe economics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Among his 
assistants were Herman Wardwell Licbert, an 
associate fellow of Davenport College at Yale 
University; liam W. Remington, a youth- 
ful economist from Dartmouth, who was 
loaned to the committee by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and John Davenport, an 
ditor of Fortune, and brother of Russell 
Davenport, chief editorial writer for Life 
magazine 

Appointed also were secretaries of the nine 
subcommittees. It became their function in 
every case except one to do the actual draft- 
ing of subsidiary studies published in the 
second volume of the over-all report. 

In addition to these studies, the committee 
was faced with the ordeal of digesting and 
evaluating three basic dccuments of encyclo- 
pedic proportions, The first was a two-vol- 
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ume survey of foreign needs which was com- 
piled by the conference on European econ- 


omic cooperation at a meeting of 16 nations 
in Paris. 


luminous account of 
ces by 
‘ under the 
ship of Julius A. Krug, Secretary of 
the Interior. The third was a report of some 
36.000 words on the impact of foreign aid 
upon the domestic fiscal economy, which was 
<d by the Council of Economic Ad- 
with Dr. Edwin G. Nourse as chair- 


American natural dustrial resou 
an interdepartme al committee 


chairmal 









subn 


REPORTS SLOW TO ARRIVE 


The job was made more difficult by the 

















tardiness of the d The committee 
and its staff were le workir der 
by the middle of September. At about the 
same time sect! of the Krug port hich 
v transmitted in it 8 a n to 
rrive. The Paris Cor I eport did not 
become available u 1 the end of Se] - 
ber, and the Nourse survey u l he middle 
of Octot 
Never less, the committee found it pos- 
sil to ar e and j d pon the 
t > It acc ed i the Paris 
s ly ¢ em I d suc! I d,f 
fi i fertilizer, but de ch t- 
upon its e te of | - m < 1 
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by 
ved “les 
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cor ° I with the 
conclusion of Dr. Nourse and his asscciates 
that the current inflationary trend is due 
] excess of domestic ¢ 
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CROSSED SWCRDS WITH TRUMAN 


‘uman 
I a radio address on 
attempt has been made 
(for higher prices) upon ou 
gram, but this is not borne out by the fac 

In direct opposition, the committee not 


merely declared inflation to be the most 





I ng d r to American well-being but 
a ed f y that “ev shipment ab d 
Y SC ce ¢£ l yar ] d id ) 


inflationary pressure at home,” and that 
“these marginal am t € 














between stability and he 
The over report cOnsist of three parts 
The first is a summary, used as a pref: the 
second or, a document of 
bout ul t? 1 collec- 
tion of 18 special reports fr ibcom- 








jal drafting of the ¢ r nd 
per is chiefiy the v k « five 
rs. La Follette, Bissell, Liebert, 
n, and Davenport. Professcr Bis- 
bly wrote 1 e of the text than 


had final re- 











spon ility in reading the proofs for errors 
Mr. Davenport spent 10 days in Wa 

putting ultimate polish on the style 

is credited with such telling phrases as “the 
United States is no limitless cornucopia,” 
“it is not wise to under mate the stecp- 
ness of the climb,” and “aid must not be 
viewed as a means of supp< iro but 
as a spark which can fire the ne. 





ABLE AND YOUTHFUL 

A characteristic of the group of five is n 
only outstanding ability 5 
ollette, the oldest, is 
Messrs. Liebert and Davenport 36, 
Remington about 30. Only the years of re- 
silience could have endured the stress of 
sustained and inten bor to which they 
were subjected. was also a distinct 
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literary flavor. Mr. Davenport is a profes- 


sional writer. Professor Bissell has pub- 
lished numerous articles in topside maga- 
zines. Mr. Liebert is at work on a biography 


of Dr.-Samuel Johnson. 
As the only political member and an old 


hand at committee work, Mr. La Follette 
was made chairman of a one-man drafting 
subcommittee. His was therefore the su- 
preme editorial responsibility. He was also 
1 of 2 out of the 19 members who made 
di contributions to the text. 

The other was Chester C. Davis, president 
of the I | Reserver Bank of St. Louis and 
I l of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
i n from 1933 to 1936. As chairman of 
t Subcommittee on Food Resources, Mr. 
Davis himself wrote the sapient and exhaus- 
t pecial report on food, with Dean William 
I. Myers of Cornell's college of agriculture as 
principal adviser. 


Toiling often at his desk until 4 a. m. and 


scribbling feverishly on pads of yellow paper, 
Mr La Follette composed with his own hand 
t ‘ tic section of the report under the 
t » of “The Interest of the United States 
in European Recovery.” The opening para- 
graph states the creed \ hich from beginning 
to end invests the document with irreproach- 
able candor. “The committee has faith,” 
wrote Mr. La Follette, “in the sound judg- 
ment of the people and of the Congress when 


they have learned the whole truth.” 
PRINCIPLE NOT ARGUED 
As author of this chapter, Mr. La Follette 


was responsible for the report’s insistence on 
the humanitarian aspect of the foreign-aid 
p ram, which too often has been forgotten; 
for its blasting indictment of the communist 
sysiem as “one where iron discipline by the 
state stamps out individual liberties and 


obliterates all opposition,” and for an analy- 
sis of what would happen to the American 
way of life and form of government if bol- 


shevism occupies Europe—an analysis cool 
and dispassionate, and partly for that reason 
one of the most formidable prophecies ever 
written. 


It is the recollection of men present at the 
time that Mr. La Follette supplied the word- 
ing of the summary’s famous passage regord- 
ing America’s attitude toward the Socialist 
governments of Britain, France, and Italy. 
The question was threshed out at a full meet- 
ing of the committee. . 

Strangely enough, in view of the number 
of conservative businessmen who were mem- 
bers, there was no controversy over the prin- 
ciple, but only about the energy of the lan- 
guage to be employed. Suggestions were 
tossed about, to be accepted or rejected. At 
last Mr. La Follette took his pencil and yellow 
pod and wrote. What he put down was of- 
fered as a motion by a businessman and 
unanimously adopted. 

LA FOLLETTE HAD BIG HAND 
Commercial interests were reassured by the 
tement that “this committee firmly be- 

; the American system of free enterprise 
the best method of obtaining high produc- 

j Then came a declaration as strong 
; well could be: “It does not believe that 
y reign-aid program should be used as 
means of requiring other governments 
adopt it. The imposition of such condi- 
ns would constitute an unwarranted in- 

1.ce with the internal affairs of friendly 


Hea ee ener em 


Mr. La Follette also had a ruling hand in 
compiling the admirable summary, which is 
based on other sections of the report, includ- 
ing particularly his own chapter. The writ- 
ing itself was done chiefly by Mr. Liebert and 
Mr. Bissell. As head of the Subcommittee on 
Program Administration, Mr. La Follette de- 
termined, but did not actually write, the sec- 
tion proposing an independent agency, pref- 
erably of a corporate nature, for operating 


the program, with a single administrator in 
charge and with major policies to be deter- 
mined by the State Department. 

Thanks to the policy of telling the whole 
truth, this masterpiece among reports leaves 
the American public in no doubt as to what 
will be required under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, and why, as well as the precise risks 
and sacrifices to be undertaken. Whatever 
action Congress may adopt, it will not be 
entered upon blindly. Though agreed as to 
the necessity of foreign aid, the committee 
never for a moment lost sight of protections 
due to the domestic economy and American 
taxpayer. 

If the committee’s recommendations are 
followed the administrator of the European 
recovery plan will occupy one of the strategic 
posts of civilization. All operational deci- 
sions would be in his hands. Thus far only 
two men have been publicly mentioned for 
the appointment—Mr. La Follette and Lewis 
W. Douglas, Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Should La Follette be named, the Ameri- 
can peole could be assured of a humane and 
eficient administration of ERP. It would 
also be realistic and just, with a constant eye 
upon welfare at home. 

And thereby would hang a tale of irony. 
The chief of the greatest peacetime enterprise 
of international collaboration ever under- 
taken by the United States would be the son 
and namesake of the late Senator Robert M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin, leader of a group 
denounced by President Wilson as “12 willful 
men,” because of their stubborn pacificism 
and isolationism. 





FBI Protects Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mi. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a great amount of discussions these 
days about infringement of civil rights 
in connection with the new Government 
loyalty check. Questions submitted to 
FBI Director Hoover by correspondent 
Bert Andrews also include a clear state- 
ment on this subject. Further questions 
by Mr. Andrews and the answers by Mr. 
Hoover follow: 

PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

Question. Does the FBI strive to protect 
the civil rights of persons it investigates, and, 
if so, in what manner? 

Answer. The best answer to that question 
is the record of the FBI itself. The 11,812 
convictions which resulted in cases investi- 
gated by the FBI last year represented 96.8 
percent of the total number of cases taken 
to court. It is, of course, a well-established 
technique of some criminal lawyers to de- 
fend their clients by attacking FBI agents. 
This is particularly true when they have no 
facts to use in their defense except perjured 
testimony. 

If we violated civil rights in criminal cases, 
it can be expected that some of our powerful 
and influential adversaries would have estab- 
lished the truth of their charges in open 
court. They have not been able to do this 
because the FBI does not violate civil rights. 

In connection with the loyalty program, 
every care is being exercised to establish the 
innocence of the falsely accused employee as 
well as the true facts on the disloyal em- 
ployee. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Every experienced investigator is quick t 
spot the individual who furnishes informa- 
tion and who is motivated by personal bias 
prejudice or some other ulterior motive 
Whenever the agent has facts to indicate this 
is the case, he is under instructions to se 
these facts out in his report in order that 
Government Officials and loyalty hearing 
boards can take this into consideration in 
evaluating the information furnished. 

In the final analysis, the character and 
background of the men of the FBI are insur- 
ance that the civil rights of others will » 
respected. They are graduates of recognized 
law schools, accounting schools or colleg: 
graduates. Prior to appointment each 1s 
carefully investigated and all doubts are re- 
solved against their appointment. Upon en- 
tering our service they undergo an intensiv: 
training course covering all phases of our 
work, and special emphasis is placed upon 
the protection of the civil rights of all in- 
dividuals. 


STAND ON SUBVERSIVE GROUPS 


Question. Does the FBI establish lists of 
organizations ruled to be subversive? 

Answer. No. The FBI does not make pol- 
icy, recommendations, conclusions, or rul- 
ings based upon our investigations. The 
FBI, since I became its director in 1924, has 
adhered strictly to the premise that it is a 
fact-finding agency. It does secure infor- 
mation on organizations upon receipt of in- 
formation that they are engaged in subver- 
sive activities under the President’s loyalty 
order. The facts it gathers are then sub- 
mitted to officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Attorney General rules on 
whether the organization is subversive. The 
FBI investigates alleged membership in sub- 
versive organizations of Federal employees 
after the Attorney General has ruled the or- 
ganization to be subversive. Even then the 
FBI realizes that all members of front or- 
ganizations are not subversive and there al- 
ways exists the possibility that one might be 
attracted by an appealing name or duped as 
to the organization's real intent. In each 
case special agents will look for facts other 
than membership alone which will establish 
his activities and real intent, such as overt 
acts. In case of doubt as to whether we 
should or should not investigate we will re- 
fer all the facts to the Attorney General for 
his decision. 


POLICY ON KEEPING FILES 


Question. Does the FBI keep files on citi- 
zens and important Government officials? 

Answer. We keep files only on those people 
and organizations we investigate as a result 
of informaticn or a complaint coming within 
our jurisdiction. What a citizen says, thinks 
or does is his business, not ours, so long as 
he is not alleged to violate Federal laws. 
Contrary to popular belief, the FBI does not 
keep files on all people in the United States. 
We keep files pursuant only to the discharge 
of the responsibilities imposed upon the 
FBI by law. 


PROTECTION OF LOYAL WORKERS 


Question. Suppose a Federal employee is 
reported to be a member of the Communist 
Party, and assume that there is a person by 
that same name who actually is a party 
member, what protection does the loyal Fed- 
eral employee have? 

Answer, The FBI is interested only in 
facts, and if the facts will prevent an injus- 
tice we will vigorously seek to secure them. 
One of the problems we are confronted with 
in the loyalty program is that of establishing 
the identity of the person mentioned in the 
complaint with that of the Federal employee. 
In one case we received a report from another 
Government agency that a person having the 
same name as a Federal employee was ob- 
served distributing Communist literature. 
We assigned the matter to the field for in- 
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vestigation. It was established that the per- 
son engaged in Communist activity, although 
having the same name, was not the Federal 
employee. 

The first step in any loyalty investigation, 
upon the receipt of allegations of disloyalty, 
is to first establish whether the Federal em- 
yvee is identical with the person on whom 
he allegations are made. Once it is estab- 
lished that there was a case Of mistaken 
identity the case, of course, is promptl 
closed. 





POLICY ON ALLEGATIONS 

Question. If a citizen says the Federal em- 
ployee is a Communist, fellow traveler, parlor 
pink, Fascist, or a member of the KKK, what 
does the FBI do? 

\nswer. We are not satisfied with bare con- 

ons. Whenever a citizen labels a Fed- 

eral employee as a Communist, Fascist, or 
Klansman we ask for the facts upon which 
he bases his conclusions. If the person inter- 

ewed has no facts to support a conclusion, 
that is set forth in the investigative report, 
ind the agent specifically points out that 
while a Federal employee was thus labeled, 
the person interviewed had no facts upon 
hich he predicated his conclusion. Addi- 
tional investigation is, of course, conducted 
he purpose of establishing the truth or 
falsity of conclusions advanced by persons 
interviewed. 








POLICY ON PROSECUTIONS 


Question. If a Federal employee is alleged 
to be a Communist, why does not the FBI 
initiate criminal prosecutions as in the case 
of Carl Marzani, the former State Depart- 
ment employee whose conviction for failure 
to disclose his Communist affiliations is pres- 
ently pending appeal? 

Answer. Criminal prosecutions are in- 
itiated in proper cases, but not by the FBI. 
It has no authority in this regard. That is 
the responsibility of the prosecuting officials 
of the Department of Justice and the various 
United States attorneys. It is not a simple 
matter to prave that one is a Communist. 
In fact, the most dangerous Communists in 
the Nation today are always not the open, 

vowed, card-carrying party members. They 
are the ones who seek to attach themselves 
to liberal and progressive movements; they 
employ every subterfuge to conceal their real 
Communist affiliations, because they know 
that once exposed they will outlaw them- 
yes in the hearts and minds of loyal Amer- 
ican citizens. His real loyalties, however, 
can frequently be established by his acts. 
If in everything he does he follows the party 
line, if he espouses the party’s causes, and if 
he furthers the party's aims by overt acts, 
then his acts will supply the necessary proof 
for the loyalty hearing board to act upon. 

The FBI is the investigative arm of the 
Department of Justice and reports to it all 
facts developed in the investigations, 








DANGERS OF COMMUNISTS 


Question. Throughout the war years the 
FBI was more concerned with Nazi or Fascist 
brands of disloyalty. Can you, therefore, 
furnish some idea as to the dangers today of 
the Communist brand of disloyalty, and why? 

Answer. The Communist Party has long re- 
garded infiltration of the Government service 
as a project carrying the highest priority. 
They have sought to accomplish this under 
the guise of secrecy. Several months ago 
high officials of the party, recognizing the 
growing sentiment against the party and an- 
ticipating vigorous protective action, issued 
instructions that party members in the Gov- 
ernment and in other strategic positions were 
not to attend party organizational meetings. 
Informal social meetings which could not be 
identified as Communist meetings were per- 
mitted. Party members in the Government 
and in other strategic positions were ordered 


to destroy their party-membership cards, and 
under no consideration were their names to 
be carried on party rolls, nor were they to 
be openly contacted by high party function- 
aries. This emphasis upon secrecy, it ap- 
pears to me, ‘ nfes 1 on the part of 
the Communists that they have something 
to conceal 

The menace of Communists in the Gov- 
ernment service is a threat to our national 
security because of 

1. The opportunity to engage in espionage 
to the detriment of our national defense. 

2. The opportunity to influence the formu- 
lation and carrying out of governmental 
polic 

3. The opportu 
















to further pa mm unist 
propaganda, disruptic n and under- 
mining public confidence 
4. The opportunity that is presented them 
to recruit party members in Government 
service, or soliciting the aid of innocent co- 
‘kers in assisting them to carry out party 


gnmen 











ne opportunity to 
munists in Go 


place other Com- 
vernment service. 

One person 1cse loyalty to the Commu- 
nist cause ex¢ led his loyalty to the United 
tates, properly placed, could do irreparable 
harm to cur cecurity, hould there ever 
be another grave emergency he could conceiv- 
ably be responsible for loss of American lives. 
HOW EMPLOYEE UNIONS STAND 

Question. Has the FBI received any opposi- 
tion from the leaders of unions of Federal 
employees to it art in the loyalty program? 

Answer. James B. Burns, president of the 
American Fed on of Government Employ- 
ees (AFL) has said: “AFGE members have 
nothing to hide and therefore offer no ob- 
jection to cur Government's desire to weed 
out disloyal employees. The AFGE is con- 
fident that the loyalty program will be car- 
ried out by the Civil Service Commission and 
the FBI in a truly American fashion. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason for hysteria or the 
notion that this is a witch hunt.” 

Mr. Luther Stewart, president of the Na- 
tional Federal of Federal Employees (an in- 
dependent union), has ——. to say: “Federal 
employees who have nothing to conceal— 
and they are in the reuanainn majority— 
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are not those who are crying out m pas- 
sionately against the loyalty pregram and 
raising the bogey of ‘persecution.’ 


, president of the United 
Public Wi " of America (CIO), on the 
other hand, has had few kind words for the 
prcgram, aaa his remarks have generally 
followed the theme: “Every member of every 
trade union * * ®* is in grave peril as 
long as this type of union-busting witch hunt 
is allowed to continue.” The fact, of course, 
is that the FBI is not engaged in any pro- 
gram of union busting, and we have no in- 
terest in and are not compiling any lists of 
union member 

Mr. Leo. George, pre 
National Federation of 


Mr. Abram Fl xer 








dent of the A. F. of L 
Post Office Clerks, on 





the other hand, said, “None of our union 
members has protested against listing their 
union connections, and we expect no pro- 
tests.” 

ANSWER TO “WITCH HUNT” CHARGE 


Question. What is y 
the charges of critics that the FBI either 
initiates or is used by other agencies to prose- 
cute witch hunt nd Red scares? 

Answer. The FBI starts an investigation 
on the loyalty program exactly as it does in 
any other t e, OF ly after the receipt 
of information or a complaint which comes 
within the clearly defined responsibilities im- 
posed upon us. If the allegations later are 
proved to be false by a thoroughly factual 
investigation, the Federal employee is ren- 
dered a service by having the facts presented 
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establishing the falsity of cherges, and this 
provides the means whereby he may be 
cleared of suspicion. No loyal Federal em- 
ployee has anything to fear from an FBI 
investigation. If he is loyal and has been 
unjuc:tly accused, we will develop the facts 
to prove his loyalty 
The loyalty ram for the overwhelming 
najority of Federal employees will be over 
as soon as they have filled out the required 
question i had their fingerprints 
taken The so-called witch hunts, so far 
as I can ascertain, cxist only in the minds of 
those who oppose the loyalty program either 
through ignorance or for more sinister rea- 
sons 
In 1940, when the C mmunists were allied 
zis, a hue an 1ised that 
: mace to civil ri inspired 
by forces that were 
defense efforts. They based 


prog 





aire al 





ac was r 











orimarily on an honest stateme 

made to the House subcommittee on Appro- 
sriations to the effect that we were com- 
piling indices on Known Na and Fascists 





who were pc ten tially dangerous 3 the United 
States. Th: list was used on December 7, 
1941, in the arrests of dangerous 
aliens, and as aresult this Nation came 
through the war with no enemy-directed acts 
of sabotage. The enemy espionag : 
were thwarted, and all of this was 
plished without violation of civil its 

The FBI, which has been given the respon- 
sibility for investigations under the loyalty 
program, today remains unchanged from the 
FBI which functioned throughout the war 
years. If anything, it is a better 
tion because of the experience we 
during the war vears in coping wi 
alty 

I am not conscious of any att 
part of other Government agencies to use 
the FBI to promote “witch and 
if they tried it would not take x to find 
this out. The FBI would never permit itself 
to be used for such a purpose 
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NO ANSWER TO WALLACE 
Would you care to comment on 
the recent charge of Henry Wa e that the 
FBI is conducting a ampeigt n of terror 
reminiscent of the early days of Hitler? 

Answer. I would not care to dignify Mr 
Wallace’s charge with a cenial. 

ion. As you = bably also know, the 
— is frequently made that you Mr. 
eH ( were the ma n ‘in charge of the | Mit- 
chell ehnee' ‘Red hunt,” after W 
Is there any foundation for such an asser- 
tion? 

Answer. The facts are a matter of reco 
I deplored the manner in which the raic 
were exccuted then, and my position has 
remained unchanged 

I entered the ate reer of Justice in 
1917. and after being assi I 
tions was design ated 
the Attorney Ge: ner 


Question 











he direction of 








the Attorney General, e A. Mitchell 
Palmer, I devoted m ) pr utin 
the depor on proceedings. The so- ed 
Red raids were carried out by the then Bu- 
reau of Investigation under the direc n of 





Will J. Flynn, who form had be 
é iated with the United § s § 
Reports submitted by : nts of the 





reau of Investigation were 


just as the reports of the t 
day are referred to the prosecutive officials 
in the De tment of Justice and United 





States Attorneys. My specific assignr it 
was to collate the evidence for presentation 
to the immigration authorities. 

Following several complaints, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee made a rough and 
searching investig lied Red 
raids. The Judiciary Committee could never 
agree on a report, and the Senator 


ation of the so-« 








late 
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Walsh, of Montana, was instrumental tn in- 
serting the various reports which the com- 
mi cguld not agree on in the ConGres- 
SIONAL REcorD. In none of these reports was 
there any accusation against Me as a member 


of the Department of Justice. 

The Ik iief Justice of the United States, 
Harlan Fiske Stone, raised his voice in vigor- 
ous protest of the manner in which the raids 
were carried out long prior to his appoint- 
ment as Attorney General in 1924 to reor- 
ganize the Department of Justice. He had 


Int 
ate 





investigated the raids in detail, and I am 
sure he would never have appointed me di- 
rector of the Bureau in May of 1924 had I 
been responsible for the manner in which 


the raids were carried out. 





Pounds, Francs, Yen, and Yuan—and 


World Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1947 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its timely nature and undoubted 
worth, I hand to the Public Printer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article entitled “Pounds, Francs, Yen, 
end Yuan—and World Business,” which 
first appeared in the November issue of 
Banking, the official publication of the 
American Bankers Association. 

From the competent pen of one of 
Washington's abler correspondents, Mr. 
Herbert Bratter, I am sure that that 
which is contained within its four cor- 
ners will commend itself to the most dis- 
cerning reader. It constitutes a worthy 
contribution to the economic writings of 
the day which should be accorded a per- 
manent place in the annals of the Re- 
public. That that may be accomplished, 
let it be spread upon the pages of the 
Recorp—this in accordance with the 
inanimous consent of the membership 
already expressed. 

Mr. Speaker, the article to which I 
have just referred is the following: 

Pounnps, FRANCS, YEN, AND YUAN 

WasnInctTon, D. C.—With the advent of 
the Paris report on Europe's requirements 
from us Secretary of Commerce Harriman’s 
press conferences have become so heavily 
attended that they have been moved from 
the Secretary’s conference room to his more 
spacious office. There the correspondents 
rows of folding chairs, arranged in 


sit on 


classroom fashion. More and more, Wash- 
ineton press conferences are taking on as- 
pects of educational institutions, with the 
scribes guided through the intricacies of 
postwar world economics and politics by 
Government technicians. In the case of the 
Harriman conferences, explaining the prog- 
ress of the committee of distinguished cit- 
izens studying the implications of the 


Marshall plan, the Secretary usually has at 
his side Richard Bissell, a former Commerce 
Department employee, whose frankness the 
press finds very gratifying. 

Mr. Harriman’s office is the same paneled 
room used by Henry Wallace, Jesse Jones, 
Harry Hopkins, and others. The white- 
enameled telephone which connects directly 
with the White House is still there on a 


small table. Large stuffed leather chairs, 
both red and brown, a fireplace, and blue 
carpets are calculated to put the Secretary's 
individual callers at ease. 

In the State Department's new building 
press conferences are held in a small and 
very comfortable theater, a facility appre- 
ciated by the dozens who attend. At the 
foot of the center aisle Acting Secretary 
Lovett, a tall and friendly figure, flanked 
by his public relations officers, dispenses 
the Department’s announcements and anx- 
ieties; and in answering questions from the 
floor frequently addresses the questioners by 
name—surname, that is, and preceded by 
Mr., of course, for after all this is the De- 
partment of State. 

WHY CURRENCY REFORMS FAIL 

We have witnessed in this postwar period 
in Europe several national attempts at cur- 
rency reform, but with varying degrees of 
success or lack of success. In a number of 
cases the replacement of an inflated unit by 
a new currency has provided only a tempo- 
rary solution. The Paris report on Europe's 
economic needs in part calls for currency 
stabilization following any necessary de- 
valuations. This raises the question of 
whether the failures alluded to above have 
been merely cases of too little and too late, 
or whether other considerations have played 
a@ part 

According to one view which the writer has 
come across in Washington, currency reforms 
and related fiscal measures have reduced or 
eliminated idle balances forming potential 
rather than actual sources of inflation and 
therefore not really closing the inflation gap. 
Unless confidence is restored, such measures 
fail to hold wages and prices steady. The 
underlying tendency is for businessmen and 
individuals in a country where there has been 
a currency reform to reestablish the accus- 
tomed level of cash holdings, together with 
the great reluctance of the authorities to 
resist that tendency. Also, reform has been 
weakened by government expenditure of 
funds acquired by taxing blocked balances. 

You just can’t get around human nature. 


STERLING AND FRANC 


While the world’s economic weakness is 
conveniently summed up in the phrase short- 
age of dollars, which somehow seems to imply 
that the troubles can all be remedied from 
this end, the fact is that the United States 
alone cannot perform such a miracle. The 
sad state of the franc and the pound, among 
many other currencies, indicates economic 
and political diseases calling for what physi- 
cians describe as the will to live. Siterling’s 
relapse into inconvertibility vis-&-vis hard 
currencies, with its far-reaching repercus- 
sions on world trade, reflects a lack of con- 
fidence by outsiders in Britain’s management 
of its economy. The temporary suspension 
of convertibility in August may prove to be 
as short-lived as the temporary suspension 
of the gold standard in 1931. 

France, while drawing on the World Fund 
and all possible other sources, grimly main- 
tains the franc at an official parity left high 
and dry by the currency’s receding purchas- 
ing power at home, so that France cannot 
export. Washington seems to be perpetually 
confronted with an endless series of French 
crises. Under such conditions world busi- 
ness comes to depend ever more on decisions 
reached around some mahogany table in 
Washington, 


JAPAN, TOO, IS DOLLAR-HUNGRY 


The postwar dollar shortage threatens to 
circle the globe more or less indefinitely, like 
the dust spewed into the stratosphere by 
Krakatoa, the Indies volcano in 1883. Gen- 
eral MacArthur had the idea that an Anglo- 
American bank-syndicate loan would enable 
Japan to finance needed imports until the 
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income from exports should come in. But 
Japanese business operating under the policy 
or limited private trade thus far has been 
able to sell very little goods for dollars, 
Most of Japan's customers are of the soft- 
currency Variety, with consequences you can 
imagine. 

It wouldn't be quite so hard a problem, 
were Japan free to buy Indian raw cotton as 
before the war; but the press reports Ameri- 
can cotton exporters as insisting that Japan 
supply its raw cotton needs in India to no 
greater extent than 28 percent. If this keeps 
up, we taxpayers will simply have to con- 
tinue footing the bill for Japan’s upkeep. 
And if it doesn’t’ keep up, it will mean that 
American exporters will have a bit more com- 
petition some day. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PLAN 


nesburg, is sponsoring a “pla. for world mon- 
etary salvation” embodying international 
control of the world’s undug gold resource 
and their use as a backing for world curren- 
cies. The journal cites the last report of the 
World Fund as proof of the inadequacy of 
the world’s monetary gold stocks and of the 
Bretton Woods institutions’ inability “to 
cope with the present impasse.” The plan's 
authors see as the most crippling defect of 
the Bretton Wocds institutions that they 
“are mere instruments of policy in the hands 
of the major contracting powers * * * 
in the great power game of international pol- 
itics * * * frustrating the very aims they 
seek to promote.” 

So the South African planners would cre- 
ate, initially within the British Common- 
wealth, an international authority control- 
ling proved gold areas. Secondly, they would 
create a World Gold Loans Credit Bank “to 
replace the authority now existing under 
the BW arrangement which is considered 
subservient to American policy.” Thirdly, a 
new special body would incorporate the 
World Fund, which “would then take a lien 
on all the undug gold resources in the world.” 
Within the British Commonwealth a “Com- 
monwealth Bank” with note-issuing powers 
would be a “super state reserve bank” for the 
whole sterling area. 

After all, the plan’s sponsors state, “the 
Bank of England was founded on a hypo- 
thetical gold backing contained in a mythical 
Spanish galleon in the brain of an ex- 
Scottish pirate named William Paterson.” 


FUND AND BANK MEETING 


In September at the London Fund and 
Bank meeting, two general press conferences 
were held jointly by Camille Gutt and John 
McCloy, with Hugh Dalton officiating. In 
attendance was the bank’. director of public 
relations, who, with two aides, had come 
from Washington for the occasion. Accord- 
ing to the transcripts, some of the British re- 
porters evidenced disappointment that so 
many of the world's finance ministers and 
central bankers had come together in the 
midst of a European crisis only to hold a 
routine meeting and without doing some- 
thing substantial then and there to help solve 
that crisis. Messrs. Gutt and McCloy sought 
to explain. 

Mr. Gutt took the opportunity to correct 
certain errors he had noted in the British 
press. The fund had just made $60,000,000 
available to the United Kingdom, a fact which 
Mr. Dalton admitted he had “let out of the 
bag.” presumably as part of the effort to 
dramatize abroad Britain’s needs. It was in- 
correct, Mr. Gutt said, to call this a “loan.” 
Nor did Mr. Gutt accept British press descrip- 
tions of the cost of the operation to Britain as 
“punitive interest.” Actually, Mr. Gutt said, 
the interest rates of the fund “are moderate 
* * * about as low as any in the world.” 
Yet at his earlier London press conference 
Gutt himself had called the fund's operations 
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ns.” And, in answer to a question as t 
y snore members have not used the fund’ 
urces, Mr. Gutt stated: “Maybe one o 
ir colleagues touched on a sore point wher 

tioned * * * ‘punitive interest.’ 
i Gertrude Stein would say: A word is a 
-ord. In Washington it is understood that 


rowned on opera- 


ce reo OU 





fund has heretofore 
ns which would dissipate its resources. 
Mr. McCloy, replyi reporter’s in- 
observed that the World Bank is “1 
the stop-gap business’’—although the 
s Conference thought it should be. At 
press conference and in his London 
icast the bank’s president called atten- 
1 to a little known fact, that of all the in- 
itution’s members, only the United States 
i Belgium had given permission to the use 
lending purposes of the capital they had 
iin. It would seem that the supposedly 
ernational venture in lending so far boils 
1 to little more than international super- 
1 of the lending of American money. Mr. 
expresses the understandable view 
the bank should “consider ways and 
ns whereby, even in this transition pe- 
d. the currencies of member countries 
ther than the United States may be made 
iilable to the bank for lending purposes.” 





O a 





DOWN PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 

Passing the Mayflower Hotel the other day 
I noticed a long line of taxis waiting for cus- 
rs. The contrast with wartime, when 

ests seeking taxis cluttered the sidewalks 
n front of the hotels, struck me. On Con- 
stitution Avenue, in front of the Federal 
Reserve Building during the war you could 
see a regular flow of taxis rounding the cor- 

r and unloading their fares in front of the 
Munitions Building. Now everything there is 
reasonably peaceful. But if the European 
aid program is going to mean a lot of Gov- 
ernment controls of one sort or another, hotel 
rooms here may again go to a premium and 

iting businessmen may again be looking 
up their friends for a place to sleep. 

I don't mean to suggest that things in 
Washington have got back to prewar normal 
by any means. Just because taxis are easier 
to get and mufti has replaced beribboned 
ki on the streets and other public places 
‘t imply that everything is again on a 
peacetime basis. If you want a table for two 
in the Cosmos Club dining room, overlooking 
the park which served as Barney Baruch’s of- 
fice, you still had better get there pretty close 
to noon. Living quarters in the capital are 
still scarce and landlords are obtaining rent 
increases from the local rent-control admin- 
istration while they try to shake off the last 
vestige of the wartime controls. In the shops 
it is rare to find an unoccupied clerk. Every- 
where you seem to have to wait on yourself 
or just wait. 

In various Government offices the 
departmental activity on the Marshall plan 

i the Paris report is somehow reminiscent 

our prewar days when the Federal Reserve 
Board made available a few rooms at the 
head of the marble stairs for the use of sev- 
eral businessmen, including a mail-order 
nan named Nelson, who had come to town 
idvise the Government on problems posed 


hu ¢ 


the trouble in Europe. 












inter- 
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HOW VITAL ARE EXPORTS? 

Despite the large volume of United States 
exports of merchandise, heavily financed by 
loans and gifts, the ratio of exports to total 
domestic production that a ma- 
terial shrinkage in exports would hit heavily 
only a relatively few industries. A study by 
the Commerce Department's Special Pro- 
grams Division has calculated this ratio for 
a large number of industries for three prewar 
and two postwar periods. 

Comparing January-June 1947 
ull year 1939, the Commerce Department 
finds the above ratio for cotton cloth has 
risen from 4.1 to 13.5 percent; hosiery from 
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PARDON THE RUSSIAN ACCENT 


hed by g 
es one need it little humor, whicl 
t 


our only excuse for injecting in this ot 


wise serious report on the state of the w d 
the following observations broadcast from 
Moscow in German the other day—as re- 
ported by the Washington Evening Star, to 
wit 

War is the f cupation of dapper 
robbers such as t financial magnates of the 





ruling dynasty of « 
States monopolists 
ful. World War I 


In this the United 
yarticularly success- 


ve them a ciear pron 








amounting to the dizzy sum of $38,000,000,- 
000. This immeasurable wealth was created 
out of the blood of scores of millions of vic- 
tims of that wa But still greater was the 
stream of gold which flowed into the United 
States banks during World War II The 
United States monopolists made $52,000,000,- 


000 out of war, out of ruined and devastated 


Europe, out of despoiled China, out of the 
oceans of blood—for blood drips from each of 
these 52,000,000,000 dollars.” 


GO EAST, YOUNG MAN 


Owing to rising costs, the Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post has had to raise the price per copy 
from 3,000 to 5,000 yuan; that is, to the 
equivalent of a it 10 Amer 
When the writer arrived in Shanghai in 1921 
he was content to take a job which paid 200 
“Mex” per month 

A member the Wedemeyer mission to 
China tells about an American news < 
spondent whi n his periodic visits to Japan, 
in great style It seems that the cor- 
respondent privately syndicates some of his 
articles to Ji nese newspapers, which can 
pay him on inconvertible yen His 
salary from his American connection is about 
pan the correspondent has 
ed a couple of million yen 
an businessman just home from 
of South Africa and South 
me he thought nothing of 
se cook 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 





ican cents 


rre- 








already accumulat 





to go out shopping. Shanghai is out 
vorld 
nothe returned traveler observed, 


srobably 80 China’s daily busi- 
ness is done by barter, outside the money 
economy 

Topside Chinese seem to have no trouble 
galong. The people take it for granted 
that their officials will get rich in office, and 
pronto. This has always been so, and is still 
the case I hear of one American, an old 
China hand, who has made more than a 
million doll (U. S.) managing the invest- 
ments here of “the Young Marshal,’”’ Chang 
Hsueh-liang. 


percent of 


gettir 


ITO 

The November international conference in 
Havana is planned to put the final stamp of 
approval on a charter for an International 
Trade Organization, preparation for which 
has occupied American Government depart- 
ments for several years and has involved 
two preparatory conferences, at London last 
year and at Geneva this summer. The 





A4355 


Administration to build a 
postwar trade world on a multilateral, non- 
discriminatory basis has been a treadmill 
Ever since the Atlantic Charter our 
Government has sought to obtain 
of a world trade policy which would 
maximum play to individual free 
prise—in the Lend-Lease 
tton Wi 
etc. But the 


struggle of the 


task 
acceptance 


give 





enter- 
agreements, the 
program, the British loan 


been crumbling 








10use 











fast as has been bu Abroad, and even 
to some extent here, the world crisis is put 
ti business more and more under govern 
me co! and people are saying that our 
attempts to set up an ITO are a case of 
nostalgic economics Of more immediate 
in tance than an ITO would seem to be 
tl rious trade agreements negotiated at 
Geneva. These embody important principles 
of the proposed charter. 





The Amputees Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE WOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 8, 1946, President Truman signed 
a bill authorizing $30,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of especially equipped automobiles 
for approximately 16,000 amputees of 
World War II who lost use of their lower 
limbs. 

This great humanitarian program 
which benefited so many disabled vet- 
erans is nearing completion and it is fit- 
ting to recapitulate the events that led 
up to the introduction and passage of 
this legislation. 

After months of preparation and con- 
ferences a committee of seven veteran 
called upon Congresswoman EpITH N 
RocGeErRs on March 6, 1946, with a petition 
signed by 350 patients at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital requesting the adoption 
of the cars for amputee program. 

This committee was headed by J. H. 
Leib, then legislative director of AMVETS 
and the other members of the committee 
represented the amputees from Walter 
Reed Hospital. A few hours later Con- 
gresswoman Rocers took the floor of the 
House and made a speech in favor of the 
plan. 

The uphill battle that finally won the 
approval of the Congress is now a matte; 
of history. The following reproduction 
are self-explanatory: 

From the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of March ¢ 
1946, p. 19 


WALTER REED HOSPITAL AMPUTEES 








Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to state that I am very 
thoroughly in accord with the view ex- 
pressed in the petition of the 350 ¢ 
of Walter Reed Hospital. I believe e 
Government should provide an at 
as an aid to their recovery and ¢ 
Tt is our duty to do as much t 
send the veterans out from the hospital a 
nearly wh¢ pos € The W tee 
Car Committee came to the Capitol today 
and asked me to present their « to the 
Congress. Mr. Joseph Leib, the natior 


legislative director, joined them in their re- 
quest. 








m the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Re I A1161-A1162] 
AMVETS Urck AUTOMOBILES FOR WAR 


AMPUTEES 
ion of remarks of Hon. EptrnH NoOURSE 


I el 

Roa! of M achusetts, in the House of 

Representatives, Wednesday, March 6, 1946) 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Mr. Speak- 
inder leave to extend my remarks, I 


desire to include the following correspond- 
ence and a petition signed by 350 amputees 
Walter Reed Hospital, also a clipping that 
eared in the Washington Daily News: 
‘The drive for cars for leg amputees is 
red by AMVETS 


“FEBRUARY 28, 1946 
rAR N. BRADLEY 


“Washingtor D.C 

I nr GENERAL BRADLEY AMVETS are 
movement to obtain specially 
for amputees either through 
G ment purchase or through the pa- 
cooperation of automobile manutfac- 
We would appreciate very much 
g the position of the Veterans’ Admin- 

n in regard to this matter. 
We are contacting individual manufac- 
te ee if we can secure these auto- 
biles at a reduced cost and we wonder 
er or not you will cooperate with us in 
legislation to Congress in order 
the Government may secure these vehi- 
ss for those who are now permanently 

} 7 


a vehicle 


' ++ 
ing 


piec 
Your early attention will be appreciated 
“Very truly yours, 
“JOSEPH LEIB, 
“National Legislative Director.” 


Letter sent to following automobile com- 


panic Dodge Motor Co., Studebaker Corp., 
General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., Kaiser- 
Frazer Co 

“MARCH 2, 1946 


“GENTLEMEN: AMVETS are launching a 
movement to obtain specially made vehicles 
for amputees. We have contacted Members 

Congress and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for support in this endeavor in behalf 

f those who have lost part of their body 
in defense of their country. In this en- 

, deavor we need the patriotic cooperation of 
automobfle manufacturers and we trust 
that your company will take an active inter- 

est in this worthy cause. 

We are extremely anxious to know how 
far your company could go in making these 
cars available to the thousands of disabled 
veterans. Also advise as to approximate 
price and whether or not your company has 
engaged in any research along these lines. 

‘Trusting that we shall hear from you as 

; possible and with many thanks, I am, 
“Very truly yours, 
“JOSEPH LEIB, 
“National Legislative Director.” 


Wark AMPUTEES CAR COMMITTEE, 
“ARMY MEDICAL CENTER, 
WALTER REED HOSPITAL, 
“Washington, D.C 
The Army has given us a prosthesis to pre- 
re us for civilian life. We, however, feel 
that this hasn't proven adequate to place 
on an equal basis with the able-bodied, 
vecause of 
“1. Weather hazards (snow and mud). 
“2. Public crowds (pushing and shoving) 
“3. Prosthesis break-down. 
“4. Terrain (difficulty in climbing hills, 
etc.). 
“5. Transportation 
busses, trolleys). 
“We, the undersigned, 


difficulty (subways, 


are therefore re- 


solved: That every veteran, who because of 
war-inflicted injuries, is seriously hampered 
in walking, in order that he may compete on 
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a basis relatively equal to those who are not 
so handicapped, be supplied an automobile 
by the Government. 

“Frank W. Monico, chairman; Thomas N. 
McKenna, New York; Kenneth L. Colbert, 
Indiana; Thomas Allison, Pennsylvania; John 
H. Zundel, Ohio; Echmund C. Anschutz, New 
York; Harold L. Frank, Pennsylvania; James 
Mullary, New York; John D. Hull, Maryland; 
Sidney Schuman, Washington, D. C.; Patrick 
T. Byrne, Joseph F. Seesman, James J. Burke, 
New York; Roy F. Russo, Ohio; Howard Bland, 
Kentucky; Charles H. Rossman, New Jersey; 
Earl V. Walls, Jr., Pennsylvania; Harry W. 
Hinebaugh, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Charles 
C. Bechanis, Connecticut; Joseph E. Kuspul, 
New Jersey; John J. Kellery, Massachusetts; 
George Skalski, Warren Huffman, West Vir- 
ginia; Grant G. Sullivan, Kentucky; Cecil G. 
Gough, Jr., Maryland; William Kettler, Ohio; 
Joseph F. Stork, Pennsylvania; etc.—350 sig- 
natures.”’ 


[From the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


RecorpD, p. Al396| 


AMVETS SErK PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S AID FOR 
AMPUTEES 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. JOHN R. Mur- 
pocK, of Arizona, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Thursday, March 14, 1946) 

Mr. Murpock, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to include copies 
of a telegram that was sent to President Tru- 
man by AMVETS—American Veterans of 
World War Il—and a letter sent to the White 
House by a committee of amputees stationed 
at Walter Reed Hospital representing more 
than 350 disabled veterans, also a statement 
issued by Henry Ford Co. pledging assistance 
to all amputees who desire to operate auto- 
mobiles. The documents follow: 

“Marcu 8, 1946. 

“Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 

‘The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

“A committee representing 350 amputees 
at Waiter Reed have requested an appoint- 
ment with you relative to securing special 
made automobiles for these disabled veter- 
ans. Please advise. 

“J. H. Ler 

“National Legislative Director, AMVETS.” 


‘War AMPUTEES CAR COMMITTEE, 
“WALTER REED GENERAL HOspPITAL, 
“Washington, D. C., March 11, 1946. 
“The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
“The White House, Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: A large number of 
amputees, as a result of our service-inflicted 
injuries, have come to realize the importance 
of having a car. We cannot live on an equal 
basis with the able-bodied without it. The 
hazards and difficulties of day to day exist- 
ence now, crowded transportation, faulty 
artificial legs, and a rough terrain—all this 
has imposed on us the necessity of having 
a car 

“To this end some 350 amputees of this 
hospital have signed their names to a peti- 
tion stating that they be supplied with an 
automobile by the Government. 

“We, the committee representing these 
men, feel that if a meeting could be arranged 
with you, with the object of soliciting your 
interest and advice it would help consider- 
ably in advancing the cause of the disabled 
who have lost their legs. 

“Sincerely, 
“FRANK M. Monico, Clairman,” 





[From the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. A1622] 
REHABILITATION OF WAR AMPUTEES 
(Extension of Remarks of Hon. Roperr Hate, 

of Maine, in the House of Representatives, 

Monday, March 25, 1946) 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 


s 
¥ 
» 


the following statement by J. H. Leib 
tional legislative director, American Veter- 
ans of World War II, and a letter addressed + 
him from the Veterans’ Administration: 


“CONCERNING THE REHABILITATION OF WAR 
AMPUTEES 


“(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 


‘AMVETS—American Veterans of Worl 
War II—have been sponsoring a campaign t: 
secure automobiles for amputees as part of 
their prosthesis. We have attempted to « 
cure the assistance and approval of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Also, We are n 
in touch with leading automobile manu- 
facturers in the hope of making arrange- 
ments to obtain priorities for these disabled 
war veterans who have given so much 
their country, etc.” 








“VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
“Washington, D. C., March 16, 1946 
“Mr. JOSEPH LEIB, 
“National Legislative Director, American 
“Veterans of World War Il, 
“Washington, D. C 


“Dear Mr. Lets: Your letter of February 28 
1946, addressed to Gen. Omar N. Bradle) 
Administrator, pertaining to furnishing 
automobiles for amputees by Government 
purchase, has been referred to this office fo 
reply. 

“A prosthetic advisory committee has bee 
formed by the Veterans’ Administration t 
work with the prosthetic appliances on the 
needs of veterans who use artificial aids. In 
order to give your proposal full consideration 
it is suggested that you contact any of the 
committee members so that concerted action 
can be initiated. 

“For your information, a list of the mem- 
bers of this committee, together with thei: 
addresses, is herewith supplied you: 

“Col. Robert S. Allen (arm amputee, World 
War II), Pentagon Building, Washington 
D. C. 

“Mr. Aaron L. Danzig, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

“Col. John Haskell, New York Stock Ex- 
change, New York City. 

“Capt. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 

“Sgt. Harold M. Dixon, 3711 Thirty-sixth 
Street NE., Mount Rainier, Md. 

“Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELiey, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

“Hon. EptrH Nourse RocGers, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

“It is understood that the Honorable Eprtn 
Nourse Rocers, Member of Congress, is 
keenly interested in the furtherance of your 
proposed program. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Pau R. HAWLEY, 
“Chief Medical Director.” 





|From the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAI 
Recorp, p. Al824| 


CARS FOR AMPUTEES 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. CLirrorp R 
Hope, of Kansas, in the House of Represent- 
atives, Monday, April 1, 1946) 

Mr. Hore. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following statement by J. H. Leib, national 
legislative director, AMVETS: 


“WHAT IS THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
POSITION ON CARS FOR AMPUTEES? 


“(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
AMVETS) 

“War amputees have petitioned Congress 
and the Veterans’ Administration for auto- 
mobiles as part of their prothesis. They 
contend that only with the aid of a car can 
they compete with the able-bodied veterans 
in the postwar period. Unfortunately, their 
requests have fallen on deaf ears. 











more discouraging is the fac 
iz statements have emanated from 

uns’ Administration officials as to their 
n this issue 

r instance, on March 25, 

Times-Herald and other newspi 
quoted Walter M. Bura, Vete 


f prosthetic appliar 





n director of 
es. as being definitely opposed to si 


ldiers with such ad 





these disabled s 
benefits 

e next day AMVETS and an amputee 
ttee representing 350 patients at Wal- 
ed Army Hospital, demanded a clari- 
n of the Veterans’ Administration pub- 
i statements. Whereupon, Mr. Bura 
dly visited the Army hospital to assure 
t would listen to him that he had been 
ted by the newspapers. 





But during this meeting, however, every 
to ascertain exactly how Mr. Bura 

this proposition was met with 

her negative remarks. 

The boys at Walter Reed feel that they are 

riven a grand run-around by this Ad- 

tration. They are deeply resentful of 
ocrastinating and utterly deceitful tac- 

‘being employed by high Veterans’ 
ministration officials to sidetrack their car 
sal. They are being referred from one 
tee to another. 

These boys who lost part of their bodies on 
foreign soil fighting in defense of this Nation 
deserve more respectful consideration than 

hey are now getting from the bureaucrats in 

hington. The least that the Veterans’ 
nistration can do for these heroes is to 
be sincere and straightforward in their deal- 
ings with them, etc.” 





bout 








t nis 














From the Washington Post of August 2, 1946] 
UNITED STATES TO GIVE GI AMPUTEES FREE 
AvutTos-—HovusE UNIT ACCEPTS SENATE PRO- 
POSAL; 20,000 ExpEcCTED To RECEIVE CARS 
A House conference committee last night 
accepted a Senate proposal to provide some 
20,000 war-maimed GI's with free autos. 
I conference committee action is ex- 
pected to be accepted by the House today, etc. 





{From the Washington Post of August 8, 1946] 
AuTO MONEY FoR LEGLEsSs VETS O. K.’pD 
WASHINGTON, August 8.—The bill signed to- 

day also carries $30,000,000 for the purchase 

of specially-fitted automobiles for 
who have lost their legs, etc. 





veterans 





Report to Hon. Clifford R. Hope, Chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I attended the conference at 
Geneva. My report to Mr. Hope is as 
follows. 

You will note that in the last para- 
graph of the report I stated: 

I made other observations in displaced- 
persons camps and observed foods and crops 
in other countries, but the Herter committee 
will no doubt present this food picture in 
broad detail in its report. 
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I hope the Hert 
the confidence in 
released. 

REPORT TO HON. CLIE 
THI HOUSE 4 
REPRESENTATI 
THE FAO C€ 

















shadowed cor é I he immed e 
food needs of ¢ ‘ les. The time f 





that have made 
feed the hungry 
The FAO ha 
several years, and 
meeting it appe 
ization the time 
about the food 





about them Some countries seem t feel 
that the United States should « ribute 
more than the 25 percent of the funds now 





allocated by the United States. Others felt 
that the United ites should be ma 
larger food contributions to other countrie 
even if such ¢ ries have more « h 
United States n for their own food 
products. Many of the conclusions arrived 














at by the delegates of other countries n 
doubt were due n erroneous concept of 
America’s net available food supply. 





The organization should get its gears in 


motion now to do the things it was set up 





to do. One suggestion would be not only to 
have data on world grains but to have a 
more compreh ve picture of the entire 
world’s general food supply. The govern- 


ments themselves should be a position to 
furnish this on all important 
food products ar The 
FAO should have funds, as well as 
personnel, to Kee} food facts right up 
to the minute. Some people seem to think 
of food only in terms of grain. 

The second avowed purpose of the FAO, 
to allocate foods to the places where they 
are needed to feed hungry peoples, will not 
be attained in approaching the problem by 
showing the type of movie that was put on 
at the Geneva Conference. The present 
world food problem is so serious and so much 
in need of prompt attention, that I am sure 
the long-range food program can well be 
held in abeyance until the immediate food 
problem is given attention. The world con- 
ference of national farm organizations will 
enter into the world agricultural pool 
doubtedly in time, 


t on crair 
St on grains 
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M yone know ha 
of ac land beef wu e 
can! easily be ded Lhey 
k w t nN i fy 1 of 
e produced on land not laptable 
u stul beef d 4 y pr = 
that the acreage of a crop like 
has been expanded during the war 
suitable for this crop; that the ex- 
f dried skim i n - 
rom 200,000,C00 ( plus, be e 
to 690,000,000 plus in 1945-46 and 
r obtained its deserved recognition 
od product M pe ‘ é ware 
€ tock es dried fru i < ed 
veg ble 
With the fore [ I I d, I n 
] gy cel defi e } whi I 
believe shot be I le at this L¢ 
1. Once i for € own i- 
7 trati yw , =? 
gives rise t ( icism cal t be 
explained 
2. Promote the process f e meat 
The € e ol cer n cou € ad t ea 
r é S 1e do eat | d ther do 
t ive | r = 
‘ whale 
horse meat for 
} t¢ idian 
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I that the U1 d 
States approy ed for that purpose Can- 
ada al the ed States |! e mill of 
e horses and if somethi were done 
about providing food instead of talking 
about it, many poun f 5 meat 
could be furnis With the uss 
meat a greater vegetable ( ild be 
made and le g uld be required 
3. An immediate step-up in dried skim 
milk production and diversion from animal 
to human us rhis product has 35.6 per- 
cent digestible animal protein and has only 
a 9 to 10-cents per pound support price 
Even the OPA put a 14.5-cents per pound 
ceiling on thisitem. Wisc: I entally, 
uses most of its skim milk | luction 
of cheese and ev rated so I am not 
necessarily putt in a pli Wi I 





I am, however, endeavoring to approach this 
problem from a nutritional tandpoint 
Some skim milk is now available in Europe 
and when served hot has prov 


product When it has 


a& delicious 
wed to go 





been 





begging at 9 to 10 cents per pound, which 
means less than 3 cents per quart or less 
than a penny a glass, it t that some 
food experts and food purchasing govern- 





ments obtain the facts about tl 

4. Acquire a stock-pile of dried fruits now 
available at reasonable and fair prices, which 
may find domestic uses at a later date as well 

5. Procure a stock pile of peanut products 
which may be acquired anyway through the 
support-price program. Here is a fine food 
product, high in oil content and vegetable 




















ENDIX TO 


ib- 
é I I n 
I I ») divert 
pe 1 nun c - 
it oe t miill ( Goi 8s 
pport-] am We : what 
¢ d the J € n the I ) I~ 
rice p r the pre idmin- 
whe I bu were 
e As I ( pn t meet 
e late ar y V ld make a better 

Det ise ¢ { ejyr ou 
( ve the d Y ) l he [ ed 
100d & i There peen i > 
too mt b about th OSS1- 
f the T é 3 es feeding the world. 
we hav ( ver cre ior 
l year I e special-p ilege crops 
cotton and bacco do n« mn add to 
world's food I Some news articles 
lead the if to believe that one 
was doin this furnishin The fact 
he United & tes has but 20,000,000 of 
140,000,000 population on farn and 





ese 20,000,000 people are called upon to pro- 
food for the entire population—is evi- 
» that the 20,000,000 people are not, and 
e not been, in the position of feeding 
e 2,000,000,000 people in the world. It is 
» boast about the #3,000,000,000 of ag- 
iltural exports the last fiscal year, but 
bout the $2,300,000,000 agricultural im- 
in the last fiscal year? Two billions 
ree hundred millions in dollar imports, 
transiated into pounds, bushels and 
1ay equal the three billion exports in 
inds, bushels and tons. Surely the United 
has been a large : icultural exporter, 
it has been at least the second largest 
ultural importer in the world as well 
have had as the result of good weather 
ditions, a wheat, cotton and tobacco ex- 
These crops th their special-privi- 
domestic legislation, are at this moment 
eiving special-privilege foreign considera- 
but the 3,000,000 additional bales 
cotton and the one-third increase in to- 
co volume do not add to the food supply 
the world at this critical time 
7. Hint, gently or otherwise, to some of the 
European countries that it would be desirable 
r them to divert more of their grains to food 
oduction and less to nonfood production 
Why has rye sold for more than wheat? Why 
this true now? 


8. If millions or billions of dollars are to be 


ught to feed the hungry world, we must 
ep in mind that a billion dollars will not 
rovide much wheat at Argentine prices plus 


portation 








9. We need less politics mixed in this food 
blem. If our administration coll ues 

to continue to iniect vaeren then they 

be called upon t swer for their ac- 

We, as Rept tblic ans, have certain 

definite responsibilities if we maintain our 
ion that what is best for our country is 

for our party The authority or power 

‘ the President over allocations of exports 
expires in Febr ry 1948 Personally, I feel 
you as chairman of the Committee on 
sulture; Hon JOSEPH MARTIN, our 

ker; Senator VANDENBERG, President pro 

re of the Senate; and Senator ARTHUR 

PER, Chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Cor ttee, should make a public statement 
effect that no partisan politics should 








cted into the question of the extension 
1ese powers I feel that a public state- 
of some kind would clarify this situa- 
otherwise other governments might 
nk that the United States was going to 
the allocation of food overboard. 
First, the nati with the price would 6e- 
cure the foods in scarce supply without re- 
gard to needs and, secondly, the domestic 
prices in the United ates may become too 
I 1 on items in sh upply and jeopardize 
rations and itional standards of 

ny of our cith 
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10. How about the 160,000,000 dozens of 
eggs now held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
por Is this not a future source of good 
dig I nimal protein? H about the 

ther stock : pil les? With all of these factors 
to ¢ ider, why get so excited about one 
certain vegetable protein? It is noted that 
the CCC is now offering 29,000,000 pounds of 
dried e Why have not adequate supplies 
of vegetable proteins as found in dried peas 
and beans been produced to supplement the 
vegetable protein of wheat? 

11. When the Administration erected a 
strawman and knocked it down, as shown 
by the various positions of the Government 
departments in connection with the wool 
bill, it v my opinion they were rendering 


a disservice to an orderly 
question of allocations. If there is an alloca- 
tion of exports, by the same token there 
should be an allocation of imports. A World 
Food Allocation Board might well give more 
tte n directed to the United 
States and tead direct them to places 
where they needed, especially when the 
product same industry in this country 
are not pr d benefits of the support pro- 
gram as set up under the Stegall amendment. 
If you will have your office staff prepare a 
table for you showing the imports of food 
into the United States in the past year, you 
will no doubt be surprised to note ‘the co un- 
tries of origin 
demand and the necessity of it, but I om 
“-. there is much inefficiency in operation. 
The fact that we are dealing with State 
im. injects itself into the picture. We 
must have a coordinating set-up or a United 
State vate that will not only have some 
control ‘ the dollars appropriated but also 
have ilinenie in directing any surplus food 
of the world to the places where it is most 
needed 
13. Much food relief could 
been don¢ 


approach to the 


foods 
ing 
are 


‘ nt to 


s of the 


VICE 


OV 


and should have 
through the churches of the vari- 


ous countries. I discussed this with some 
of our own United States relief people and 
they concurred in my opinion. This coop- 


eration with the churches could still be put 
into effect 


i4. If we had a United States board com- 
posed of people thoroughly familiar with 
food and nutritional values as well as good 
business methods, and sincerely interested 


in feeding the hungry, the millions of dol- 
lars already used by UNRRA and other direct 
appropriations would have been more effec- 
tively used for the purpose for which the 
Congress appropriated the money. These 
funds should not be wasted and it is regret- 
table that better use has not been made, and 
is not being made, of public funds obtained 
for charitable purposes 


15. The present food prices in America are 
causing much difficulty. The farmer is being 
criticized although he obtains but one-third 


the price that the consumer pays. Milk in 


many cities would bring 11-12 cents a quart 
even if the farmer gave the milk away. Do- 
mestic food prices can be kept within the 
bounds of reason and fairness There is 





ymplicated about it. The Admin- 
istration, with the billions of dollars at its 
disposal, can maintain price sanity any time 
it deals in facts. Remember, the farmer takes 
what he is « The Administration is 
trying to drive too many horses down too 
many food streets and politics, partisan atti- 
tudes, and economics do not mix well or 
operate for public welfare 

16. The Administration with its authority 
and power to control exports, and with the 
billions of dollars at its command, control 
the price at the market place. Any sugges- 
tion of a domestic control of prices at the 
retail level does not make sense. Neither 
does it make sense to criticize the markets 
and the marketers so long as the Administra- 
tion has the control over exports. The con- 
trol over the exports can be used to lower and 
raise food prices and there is nothing ta be 


nothing c« 


fered. 





Uni 


House Ci 


gained by putting the blame on so 
The recent grain 
Secretary Anderson's 
This 
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cont 


| 
rOl 


market prices, 
speech, ts adequate ¢ 
of the over-all 


Tile 


sup 


and price would be reflected, and is reflect 


in the retail price 


once st 


ated that 


write the peace.” 


bution to winning the war, 


Former Secretary Wick 


“Food will win the war ; 


aft? 


It surely made its cont 


and if food i 


write the peace it must be used with nu 


tional val 
I made 


in other countries but the He 


ues 


in 
other 


rn 


iind. 


observations 
persons camps and observed foods and c: 


in displ 


will no doubt present this food picture 
broad detail in its report. 
I appreciate the apportunity of having 


tended the FAO Conference and am gratet 


for the experience gained and considerat 
extended to me. 
Sincerely yours, 


Rem F. MurRRayY 


Member 


of Congres 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. 
Eric 
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24, 


Mr. 
president of one 
ture Association of Americ 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Monday, November 


McDONOUGH. 
Johnston, 


1947 
Speak 


, Iinc., 1 


cently spoke at the annual dinner of t 
Picture Pioneers in New York. 
As spokesman for the motion-pictu 


roducers 


of America, 


Mr. 


rter Committ 


Moiion 


Johnst 





made a positive statement of the polic; 


of the industry towa 


he declared: 


Ther 
who is 
country 


Mr. 
Let 


Jo 
me 
A! 


eign agent, 


e is no place in 
subversive 


hnston 
tell 
1erican Communist—I think 
real or potential, 


you 


or 


Hollywood for 
disloyal 


added: 


what 


I thi 


Ai 


owing 


anyo 


to tl 


k 


about th 


rd communism when 


he is a for- 


his fi 


allegiance to a foreign government. 


I believe Mr. 


convict 








comparison to 
women of unqué 
ted State 
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Mr. 


agai 
ag 


The motion-picture 
the spot this 
there 
marked that spot. 
hexed. 
excluc 


tries, 
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And 


mumit 


the 


2s whi 


t con 


year, 
the 


We've been exc 
ied from some of the iron cur 
and X-rayed for communism by 
Un-Ameri 


lee on 


thous 


ti¢ 


ponents 

ork in 
J ohnston’ S iien ‘ 
sets forth the pro 
at s time as wel ell as the stand it has 
take 


IW 
ible 


ns ol 


Johnston has voic 
ions of the motion- 
try as a whole with reg 
and Communists in the 


pic 


ard toc 





loy 
th 
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unlsm: 


here 
letter 


Ger 


icad 
iSea 


industry has 
at hom 
ha 
tlemen, 


x 
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by 


ands of men 


ture indu 
ommuni 


industry. 


ality to t 


ed thi 


the 
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However, with the spotlighting 
Hollywood and the motion-picture indu 
try through the investigations of 
Un-American Activities. Committee 
spite of the cooperation given to the com 
mittee by leading producers, directo 
writers, and actors, adverse publicity h 
been directed against the moti yn pict 
without regard for the small number « 
employees who may be communisti 


e Iinaustr; 


e, 
Ss 
we've 


which follows 
the industry 


been o1 
and over 
literally 
been 


the British, 
tain coun- 
the 
can Activities, 


ana 











All three of those hexes are loaded with 
‘known quantities of future consequence. 
are mysterious equations, so to speak, 

i our job in each case is to find out what 

5 ands for I've looked hard myself, 
b r I haven't found any easy answers 
k of the book. There aren't any. 











‘r ‘ 
se are the things I want to talk 

tonight—first, the House committee 
} nes, and then the foreign situation 


>» have the House committee hearings 





look: 
n the hearings resume the industry 
fend itself as vigorously as it did be- 
1d if necessary, with added forceful- 


last time 
You 


\ had our tough times the 
nd, but we had our 10 strikes, too 
what happened— 

>» committee made a blanket indictment 

the industry—- 

committee charged the industry had 
d down to White House pressure to 
pro-Communist pictures. We knew it 
and we said it hadn’t. So did the 
iittee’s own witnesses, and that damn- 
ecusation of knuckling down to po- 
] 41 pressure suddenly buckled at the 

K and fell flat on its face 
Ju as emphatically and for the same 
reason, we denied that Hollywocd is 
un by Communists. We knew it wasn’t 
we said it wasn’t so. We said: Sure, 
> undoubtedly are Communists, or rea- 
ible facsimiles thereof, in Hollywood. 
T Hollywood spotlight being what it is, 
we knew that one Hollywcod Communist 

1 be magnified to lock like a thousand 
Communists in any other business. We 
} that some of the comrades live in the 
hills around Hollywood on the best America 

to offer. I understand that on a clear 
day they can see the class struggle for miles 
ind in all directions. 

But we also knew that whoever they are, 
they don't by the wildest range of imagina- 

n influence the motion-picture industry. 
So we said so. And once again, witnesses in 
whom the committee conceded it had every 
confidence, bore us out. Officers past and 
present of the talent guilds used language 
parallel to ours 

The net of that was positive proof that 
Hollywocd is not an outpost of the Kremlin, 

some loose language before the commit- 
tee indicated, and we asked the committee 
so through some sort of public decla- 
ration. It didn’t. There is still time for it 
to do so, and I think it should. The record 
is there, and it’s well entrenched and docu- 
mented. 

The third big charge was the biggest flop 
of all. The committee said it had a list of 
pictures which contained communistic 
propaganda. We said: Name the pictures. 
We asked repeatedly for that list of pictures. 
And the committee adjourned without re- 
leasing it. 

In short, gentlemen, no corpus delecti was 
shown, and no crime, therefore, was com- 
mitted. 

There is no subversive propaganda on the 
American screen and there isn’t going to be. 
Management accepts the responsibility for 
the content of pictures. It’s a sacred trust. 
We will continue to defend the industry from 
that point of view. 

But in defending our industry, we don’t 
want to be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
We don’t want our defense of the industry 
to be confused with the attitude of the 10 
men who refused, on alleged constitutional 
grounds, to give responsive answers to the 
committee's questions. 

Let's face the fact that some people have 
completely misunderstood our position, and 
some stilldo, They thought we were defend- 
ing those 10 men because they are connected 


} ‘ 





to say 
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with our industry. I don't want to leave the 
slightest doubt on this point 

We did not defend them. We do not de- 
fend them now n the contrary, we believe 
that they have done a tremendous disservice 
to the industry which has given them so 
much in material rew unity 


rds and in opport 
to exercise tl ts. Their refusal to 
stand up and be c 


atever they 
are could only 


nfusion of the 
issues before the con tee—and it did. 
They may have | 5 l 











cas 
1 
> 








} 








the committee as they did. I d Ww. 
Iam not prejudging. This is something to 
be tested in the courts e need deter- 
mination on th e in the tra ional 
American way, and ter that there can be 

















no argument about it 
But if they € the hadar t to¢ 
on the way they did, I have a right to cl 
terize their actior I lieve their 
den imn 1 
€ i int he ] ds « 
er Wi y conit 
honest pr é with the dishones 
And they fed fuel t fires of hys i 
The dific e *n the p n we 
took before commi ee d the 1 those 
10 men d I s the backside 





of a barn 
We criticized the committee’s prccedure 


and we'll do it again if we don’t thin kK it’s 
fair and just and equitable 
But we didn’t challenge the right 


committee to i te alleged com 


nistic influence in Hollywood or anywhere 
else. Unlike the 10 men cited for contempt, 
we wanted to unswer questions. If there was 
any counting to be done, we wanted to stand 
up and be countec ) everybody can count 
on where we stand and what we stand for. 

















We ofiered the committee our cooperation, 
and we kept that pledge. Werccognized, and 
we said it, vestigations are a proper 
function of C re We meant that 





and we still ao 

And we said not once but ov 
again that we're for exposing 
wherever they may be 

Let me tell you what I 
American Communist 

I think he’s a fool and a faker at one and 
the same time. I think he's disruptive and 
disloyal, and he’d be dangerous if he dared 
to be. I think he’s a foreign agent, real or 
potential, owing his first allegiance to a 
foreign government 

If communism, gentlemen, is going to 
bring us the paradise on earth for everybody 
that it says it will, I'd be proud to stand up 
and be counted as a Communist, if I believed 
that story 

But that’s 


or and over 


t 
Communists 


think about the 





where the fakery comes in 
That’s where the hypocrisy comes in. 

The Communists have no intention of 
bringing heaven down to earth. What they 
want to do is to raise hell 

Communists garb themselves in the man- 
tles of better men and call themselves demo- 
crats—one of the two big lies of the last 
hundred years. It is only equaled by Adolf 
Hitler, the Fascist, who called himself a 
socialist. Every real democrat down through 
all history has had one prime goal; a greater 





share of liberties for the individual, and 
that’s about the last thing the Communists 
are for. 


The Communist calls himself a peace-lov- 
ing democrat, but he wants a police state. 
The men who gave us the Bill of Rights be- 
lieved in the sat I 







ity of men, the individual, 
the free agent. The Communist clutches the 
Bill of Rights around him when he’s on the 
spot today, but the first thing he'd do if 
he had the power would be to put a match 
to it so nobody else could use it. 

And that’s why they're afraid to admit 
what they are. And the American people are 
wise to the A They 
















‘rican Com 
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know him now for what he is, and they are 
fiercely angry about it 

There is n® place in Hollywood for an} 
who is subversive or disloyal to this country 
Iam even more convinced of that today than 


I was last March when I first testified before 








the House Un-Americ Commit- 
tee At that time I e stand of 
l Green, pre > American 

n of Labor and ma - 

work together to ex to 
Communists in indust f in 

final analysis, Government must 

i t national policy with res} t to the 
en ne of Communists in p in- 
nagement n not shirk 





es by waiting for Govern- 








. t e 
) ind d 

¢ ' 
this coun 1 

7_ ‘ ' 
I vith Russia v 

I I it $< 0 00,000 
help a war-torn world re¢ r d get back 

to the ways of peace. But Mr. Vishinsky sa 
we're i t and Vv r zering. Mr 
Vish ky doesn’t seem to ki h ring 
the bell on communism i Ame! Com- 
munist He seems to think he can pay back 
$20,000,000,000 in cash and ¢g 3; with 20,- 





000,000,000 words of vituperat 

Gentlemen, I believ 
the American Communist who follows the 
Kremlin line, but 
wrath we've kindled. There’s a danger of be- 
ing swept away by hysteria, 
ar ting out of hand until every Ameri- 
can who stands for progress is damned as a 
Red and a Communist 

We can't let that occur. It mustn't bea 
crime in this country to criticize. We know 
the real answer to communism is to make 
democracy here in America work so well that 
no man would want to be a Communist. We 
know there'll have to be improvements to 
strengthcn our democracy and correct in- 
equalities. And adjustments take some ad- 
vance criticism, some thoughtful and search- 
ing analysis, and some frank s| 

There's a difference between honest criti- 
cism and subversion. There's no defense for 
subversion Sclf-criticism is our cred 
privilege. It sets us off from the tota 

We can't let hysteria of any Kind rob us 
of our right of free speech—our right to 
criticize. 

Gentlemen, when we said the issue of free 
speech—free films—was involved in the in- 
quiry by the House committee, some people 
laughed. They said we were setting up straw 
men. But what has happened? 

Hard on the heels of the first round of the 
investigation has come a demand for Federal 
ship of motion pictures by the William 
Randolph Hearst newspapers. 

Obviously, if the motion picture is to be 
censored, then the news ers must be toco— 
books—and the mag 


e the bell h rung 


there’s a danger in the 








a danger of ou! 


er get 








eaking 














cens\ 








and the izines—and the 
radio. 
If this congressional inquiry established 


one fact for all time to come it’s this; the 
motion picture is an instrumerft of expres- 
sion; it is a partner of the press among the 
mediums of communications, and most o 
the American press has vigorously an 
heartily welcomed it as such thr 
hearing 

Freedom of speech is not a selective phrase 
We can't shut free speech into compartment 
It’s either free speech for all American in- 
stitutions and individuals or it’s freedom for 
none—and nobody. 
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To me Federal censorship is unthinkable 
and frightening. 
Who would be on the board of Federal 






ce 1s? Federal officers, of course; Federal 
employees; bureaucrats, if you please—and 
politicians. But they are also human 
beings subject to all the frailties of the rest 
of us, including prejudices. 


How do we know that the censors might 
I tu_n out to be Communists or fellow 
t lers? I'm told there are some on the 
Federal pay roll now. 


j conceivable that Federal censorship 
could be a high road to planting propaganda 
on the screen instead of keeping it off the 
screen 

he Federal censor of motion pictures 
would be among the most powerful men 
in America, a maker of kings—and political 
part He might perpetuate in power the 
men to his liking and the party of his choice. 
The power he could conceivably wield is 
all t incalculable. 

For my part, I am prepared ‘to fight forever 
{ t Federal censorship of motion pic- 
ture I propose to fight it in fact and to 
ficht it wherever I suspect it. I propose to 
keep my eyes open for smoke instead of 
v g until they’re blinded by flames. 

D let’s look abroad— 

And again we run smack into the issue of 
communism. 

While our industry is being X-rayed for 
communism at home, Russia and some of 
i itellite states are excluding our films as 
instruments of capitalist propaganda. That 
is the No. 1 paradox of the generation. 

Russia doesn’t hesitate to let out how she 

‘s and fears the American motion picture, 
Her official propaganda organs spray a steady 
ream of abuse at our films. The Soviet 
magazines Culture and Life and Soviet Art 
rip our pictures apart at every opportunity. 

I want to quote briefly from these official 
Russian propaganda organs. 

Culture and Life recently said this: “The 
skill, inventiveness, and technical mastery 


of the American cinema are used in the serv- 
ice of darkness and oppression—fundamental 
characteristic features of the cruelty and 
unjust system of imperialistic society.” 

And Soviet Art said that “Hollywood bosses 
are now using the film as a weapon at the 
side of dollar diplomacy and atom politics.” 

But I think the prize goes to the Russian 
critic who said the Lost Week End is one 
of those psychological pictures which “are 
intended to convince the public the difficul- 
ties are caused not by the bad social condi- 
tions caused by capitalism, but by secret im- 
pulses in the human heatt.” 

Gentlemen, that’s the best alibi for a 
dru I ever heard. He can blame it on 
capitalism and not on himself. By the same 
token, I suppose, vodka is nonintoxicating, 
having been purified in the crucible of com- 
munism. That ain't the way I saw it when 
I was in Russia. 

If there is anything encouraging about the 
situation abroad, it is the retreat of com- 
munism in recent months. It was clear to 
me when I recently visited 12 countries in 


Europe. Communism is slowly, grudgingly 
giving ground wherever men still have a 
chance at a free ballot and the chance to 
use it, 


Give us six more months, with American 
nid to western Europe becoming a reality 
instead of a blueprint and making itself 
forcefully and helpfully felt, and the retreat 
of communism will be even more pro- 
nounced. 

Who could have dreamed that the little 
nickelodeon of yesterday would today be a 
great issue and a great factor in the giant 
conflict between two contradictory worlds of 
ideology? 

Gentlemen, the shoestring on which you 
pioneers founded this industry ties the com- 
munistic world today in knots of pain when- 
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ever they think about it—Just as it helps to 
tie together freemen and freewomen every- 
where. 

As a comparative newcomer in the indus- 
try I marvel at the glorious instrument you 
have created, this powerful instrument for 
good, for enrichment and betterment of hu- 
man lives, this marvelous genie in the service 
of truth and freedom. 

The Communists hate our films because 
they show a way of life they hate—a life 
where freemen work and play in the ways 
of freedom; a life where men are masters of 
their own destinies, and not pawns in the 
chess game of autocracy; where no one man 
is at the mercy of another, and where the 
virtues of justice and charity are still 
enthroned. 

What a heritage the pioneers of America 
in all walks of life have left to us. And the 
greatest is this: That those who come after 
us can still pioneer, can still adventure, can 
still construct, still build, for ours is no con- 
gealed society; if we are faithful to our traci- 
tions and our institutions, it will always be 
a society of pioneers—dynamic and forever 
young. 





VJ-Day Plus 2 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech delivered in Newport, R. I., on Au- 
gust 14, 1947—tthe second anniversary of 
VJ-day, by Chat Paterson, national com- 
mander of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee. The speech follows: 


It is difficult to believe that only 2 years 
ago the people of the United States, like 
people everywhere, were celebrating a day 
of great victory and even greater promise. 
American guns stopped firing. The last of 
250,000 American men who had given their 
lives in defense of a dynamic faith and in 
the hope of a better future fell before enemy 
fire. Fascism—cynical, brutal, denying all 
values except unlimited power—had heen 
defeated. The victorious nations, united in 
war, were molding a new unity for peace. 
Two months earlier they had signed the 
charter of the United Nations in an act 
which not only seemed to give hope for 
peace but, even more important, the promise 
of a decent fruitful life to the billion and 
a half people of the world whose past has 
been a hard relentless struggle for a meager 
existence. And just a few days before Japan 
capitulated, President Truman, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee and Premier Stalin at Potsdam 
had reached agreement on scores of impor- 
tant issues, including the future treatment 
of Germany. 

Today, the hope and promise of 2 years ago 
seem little more than a bitter dream. A 
deep pall of gloom has gripped the world. 
The belief in the United Nations has all but 
disappeared and, with it, people have become 
disillusioned. To many it appears that the 
UN does not exist as an instrument which 
stands apart from conflict, but, on the con- 
trary, is actually being used by the big 
powers to further their own interests in 
particular conflicts or else is ignored. More- 
over, the positive side of the United Nations 
program—the promotions of the economic 
and social well-being among all people—has 
hardly gotten beyond the talking stage. 
Hunger, not politics, is still the one impor- 








tant fact in large areas of the globe. Raj!. 
roads, roads, and bridges are idle for wa; 
of machinery and raw materials; farms la 
even the most elemental implements; 
tilizers are still scarce and the livest 
population of Europe, which in some cou 
tries was more than 80 percent destro\ 
by Hitler’s new order, is still far below t 
inadequate prewar levels; and tens of milli 

of people are still without homes to live { 
save the cellars of bombed-out buildi: 
and caves dug into the piles of rubble a) 
brick. 

- As for the atomic bomb, the creation of 
a powerful world authority to control i 
uses is still as far away as it was in Augu 
1945 when President Truman declared t! 
international control of atomic energy y 
the only possible means of assuring pe: 
and security for all peoples. Now it is al- 
most certain that several years at least will 
pass in which tension over the bomb will 
increase and not decrease; and, if we ; 
to accept the word of every atomic scien‘ 
we must expect that in that time oih 
nations, including Russia, will acquire t! 
skill and technical know-how to manufac- 
ture the komb. And overhanging all this 
the spectacle of two colossal Great Powe: 
jockeying for position and advantage and 
prestige. 

It is not a pleasant scene to contemplate 
but it is one that is impossible to ignore 
It would be equally foolish to ignore the fact 
that the United States and what we choo: 
to call the American way of life is faced 
by a very real challenge. The challeng 
of Russia takes tro forms. In the first 
place, it is the challenge of a great and 
powerful country which must be recKoned 
with for what it is—a land of tremendous 
size, with a population expanding at a rate 
much greater than ours, with extensive 
sources of raw materials and natural re- 
sources, with an industrial structure that 
has expanded to an incredible degree in the 
past 20 years and will continue to expand, 
and finally with a Russian people who are 
motivated by a deep love for their country 
and a deep faith in the possibilities of the 
economic system under which they live 
We must understand this fact—that Russia 
is a growing and expanding country inter- 
nally—but we must also understand the fact 
that much of Russian foreign policy is 
motivated by external objectives which have 
their roots deep in the history of Czarist 
Russia. Soviet policy in the Far East, its 
desire for a window on the Baltic Sea, its 
pressure for a security zone of friendly na- 
tions on its western borders, its anxiety for 
control of the Black Sea, and its demands 
for control of the Dardanelles—all of these 
objectives may be traced back many cen- 
turies into Russian history. They are not 
simply the creations of a, Bolshevist govern- 
ment which came into power with the revo- 
lution of 1917. 

In the second place, the challenge of the 
Soviet Union lies in the fact that it has an 
appeal to hungry and depressed peoples. It 
does us no good to blind ourselves to this. 
For whether we like it or not, rightly or 
wrongly hundreds of millions of Europeans 
and Asiatics are now choosing between our 
democratic forms and the promises of 
Russia. 

In the past 6 months, the United States 
has attempted to meet this challenge. The 
Truman doctrine declared that we would 
provide military and financial assistance to 
any government, no matter what its char- 
acter, which is threatened either actually 
or potentially, from the outside by Russia 
or from the inside by communism. It was 
essentially a negative approach and there- 
fore doomed to failure. It did not represent 
@ positive approach aimed at containing 
communism by removing the factors of 
desperation which create communism. 
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contrast Is 
-h attempts to meet the challenge in a 
ve approach by offering to the nations 


In sharp Marshall plan 


Europe such additional aid from the 
d States as may be necessary to revive 
European economy on the basis of a 
i which takes into account the 
f these nation’s helping them- 





ind each other. In proposing his 
n Secretary Marshall stated: “Our 
is not directed against any country 





rshall plan for the first time offers 
ernative which places the United 
in its real light and which, if prop- 
implemented, may well give rise 

1roughout the world to a new faith in a 
kind of democracy which is not static and 
which does not resist change. In the re- 
vival of democratic governments, such as 

> Remadier government in France, we have 

greatest stakes. Should we fail to assist 
kind of government—a government 
which is non-Communist, yet liberal, eco- 
nomically and politically—we will have 
riven Europe by default over to the Rus- 
ns. And if we lose demccratic hope in 
Europe, we have lost the bridge to peace, 
the one link that can prevent another war. 
T Marshall plan has regained for America 
the confidence so missing in these past 2 
years. C 
' Up to this point, I have spoken of the 
Marshall plan insofar as it appears as a 
magnificent new conception of American 
reign policy. There are, however, a num- 
ber of disturbing signs and trends in the 
press and in recent speeches of some ir- 
responsible political spokesmen, which would 
distort the Marshall plan. 

First of all, there are some who publicly 
heave great sighs of relief that Soviet Russia 

nd the eight countries on her western fron- 
tier refused to participate in the so-called 
Marshall plan. These same people object to 
any further attempt to convince all of Europe 
that they should join the plan. Certainly 
t was the greatest tragedy of the postwar 
period that the Soviet declined to participate. 
It was rank stupidity on Molotov’s part to 
leave the Paris meeting. It was a tragedy for 
nations like Czechoslovakia to have re- 
fused—Czechos!ovakia, which could have 
found in the Marshall proposal the link be- 
tween the East and West, so necessary to 
prevent another war. We must realize that 
the consequence of the Soviet action will be 
a sharpening of the division into two worlds. 
For this, Soviet leaders must bear the chief 
responsibility. At the same time, we must 
not close the door irrevocably. It will be a 
sign of American greatness, if, without ran- 
cor or spite, we hold to our positive gener- 
osity. 

Secondly, there is a growing tendency to 
regard the revival and rehabilitation of 
Germany, and particularly the Ruhr, as a 
keystone to the whole plan—a _ tendency 
which should be resisted by the American 
pecple. It is true that Europe cannot be 
healthy unless the Ruhr’s production of coal 
and iron is raised to a considerable degree— 
no nation will deny that. But the problem is 
10t simply one of production. The more 
fundamental question is whether the Ruhr is 
revived and rehabilitated for the benefit of 
the German people or for the benefit of the 
countries devastated by Germany; whether 
the nations on Germany's borders are to be 
given security against a new Germany with 
a revived industrial might or whether they 
are once again to be left prey to new aggres- 
sion; and finally, whether*the control of the 
Ruhr is to be placed clearly and definitely in 
the hands of a responsible international 
authority. 

Thirdly, a number of statements have re- 
cently implied that the United States should 
establish as a condition for aid under the 
Marshall plan the rejection by European na- 


T| 


tions of programs for nationalization and sys- 
tematic extension of government participa- 
tion in the economic and social life of the 
people of those nati We are going to have 
to live with a socialist Europe. This is apar 
from the merits of liberal American capit 


} 








ism. American liberal capitalism will 
be revived again i e countries which su 
fered under 1 Nazi n 





through our own efforts, we 
Europe of planned ¢ i 
becoming a satellite of Russian communism. 

For the ue in Europe today is not be- 
tween a capitalist or Communist econom 
to some degree, every country in Europe and 
many in Asia has 1e form of planned econ- 
omy, and the role of economic planning is 
eXpanding rapidly in respon 








Ke 






the needs 
S we accept 


of these countries. Unle pt this 
trend, unless we recognize that the real 
issue is between pl economy which 
succeeds in retainin democratic lib- 





erties, such as the plan can bring 
and 2 form of piar which denies 
such liberties, such as the Russians believe 
in, our position will be hopeless. It means 
that Americans, while retaining a basicaily 
free enterprise system as one best fitted for 
ourselves, must at the same time accept the 
fact that demeoccratic economic planning in 
one form or another may well be best suited 
to most of the ccuntries whom we are trying 
to help. 

In the last analysis, it is up to the people 
of this country to give flesh and life to the 
skeleton of the Marshall plan. It is up to 
the people to see that the President and 
the State Department and the Congress do 
not permit the plan to be distorted and 
twisted from its original conception. 

And when it comes to the actual appro- 
priation of funds—even if it means inter- 
rupting the vacations of our Senators and 
Representatives by calling a special session 
of Congress—it is up to the people to show 
the Congress that they do regard the Mar- 
shall plan as something more than a gen- 


ined economy 





erous humanitarian gesture—a program 
which, in the deepest sense, is in the self- 
interest of a dynamic democratic America. 
For communism < thrive in a world 





which is economical 
ous. Mcreover, unless t 

ity of Europe is rehabilitated and revived 
and expanded, American export trade will 
suffer a severe blow—with its inevitable con- 
sequences in depression and reduced stand- 
ards of living for ourselves. 

In fact, unless we have a continued high 
degree of export trade, three and one-half 
million Americans may automatically be out 
of jobs. The difference between depression 
and sustained prosperity for America lies in 
the enactment of the Marshall plan 

3ut American foreign policy is being de- 
termined by A can domestic policy. The 
paradox in American foreign policy and in 
all I have described above is that we cannot 
expect to pursue a policy of vigorous aid to 
democratic governments abroad when the 
Congress fights even mild lideralism at home 
The bulws iwainst communism abroad will 
be a democratic trade union movement. But 
at home the Congreé strikes blindly at labor 
while doing n i prevent the basic 
causes of strikes—which are inflation, bad 
housing, inadequate health facilities, and 
unsteadiness of employment. Blindness of 
this nature in domestic affairs can hardly be 
expected to be turned into intelligent en- 
lightenment in foreign affairs. Domestic af- 
are as close together 
as the nail on the finger which is pointing the 
way to a better world. 

It is up to the American people to demon- 
strate that they are prepared to accept a 
positive way of thinking in our approach to 
the world and our relations to it. We must 
give substance and reality to the Marshall 
plan at home. We must have ever greater 





healthy and prosper- 
he productive capac- 
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production—and this means a willingness to 





expand our basic facilities, not to restrict 
them as our big steel companies have de- 
cided; it means a willingness to control in- 
flation in a dir 1 ful ma r 


not ju puzzled cri 


neans a will- 





in ess to e€ not ust 
in the technic mists, but 
in reality: it ess to apply 


the TVA idea to n 
an idea which in little more than a decade 
has made a backward, ruined and unproduc- 


other regions f the country, 





tive area one of the most productive and 
fruitful in the whole country. Harold 
st en has ably pointed out that the major 
amble of current Soviet foreign policy is 
that there will be a major depression and 


resultant isolationism in the United States. 
Above all, We must revise our way of thinking 
about cost and the value of the dollar. We 
didn't stop to think about cost during the 
war, when our very existence was threatened. 
But today, we again tend to think in t« 
of whether we will be repaid in a specific 
financial and material sense for our invest- 
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ments. It is up to the American people to 
show that they believe such an approach 
to be inadequate, that they are ready to sup- 
port, regardless of cost, any program the 
success Of which is measured } by its 
contribution toward building an enl‘ght- 
ened America and, in so doing, to extend the 
idea of a vital, living democracy for all men 


everywhere 





Why Are Not Chicken Prices Supported in 
Accordance te the Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, although the champion chicken 
killer of all time has resigned, the evil 


and the effect of his manipulations are 
still with u The Congress has appro- 
priated ample funds, if properly used, to 


carry out the provisions of the Steagall 
and the La Follette-Taft amendments. 
Congress has appropriated sufficient 
funds to administer the program, and 
yet, chickens are being purchased at 60 
percent of varity when the law says “not 
less than 90 percent of parity.” 

How long do you think the Secretary 
of Labor would allow employees to re- 
ceive 60 percent of the 40 cent per hour 
minimum wage? How long should we 
allow the potu’try producer to receive 60 
percent of parity for his wages, when the 
law of the land states “not k than 90 
percent of pariiy’’? 

Surely we have many words about a 
long range agriculture program, but how 
about the short range one? 

I have today sent the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture the following letter in regard 
to this situation: 

NOVEMBER 24, 1947. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Secretary: A situation has de- 
veloped in connection with poultry prices 
that is very disturbing. The market price 


Hon 
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is evidently not equal to the support price. 
The purchase program of your Department, 
which according to the press release of No- 
vember 10, 1947, is as follows: 
Cents 
per pound 
Fowl, producer prices (over 444 pounds 


Oe Se 
Grade A fowl—(New York style dressed 

weighing over 48 pounds net per 

ok OE BB I kn ce wsccncannness 28. 00 
Fowl, producer prices (live weight 

from 314 to 44% pounds)--.---.--.- 15.00 
Grade A fowl (New York style dressed 

weighing from 36 to 48 pounds net 

BOF DOK OF 13 BGS) cccccccnsnnnses 22. 50 


The average price received for chickens by 
farmers in the United States in 1946 was 28¢ 
per pound, and the average price in Wiscon- 
sin was 26.9¢ per pound. In 1946 there were 
2,260,000,000 pounds of chickens sold in the 
United States, and in Wisconsin there were 
61,929,000 pounds sold. The cash receipts 
for chickens in 1946 plus the value of the 
chickens consumed on farms amounted to 
$821,000,000 in the United States and 
$22,000,000 in the State of Wisconsin. 

This does not appear to me to be in kKeep- 
ing with the provision of the Steagall and 
the La Follette-Taft amendments. You no 
doubt recall that the Steagall amendment 
Was not supported in accordance to the law 
on: (1) Eggs in the winter 1943 and 1944. 
2) Hogs in the winter of 1943 and 1944. 
fogs were allowed to sell during that period 
or as low as 60 percent of parity when the 
.w plainly stated 90 percent of parity. Light 
*s were allowed to be purchased at 6 and 7 

per pound and the packers converted 
1ese hogs into products that were supported 
n the basis that they had paid the 13 cents 
er pound for them. In the spring of 1944 
he La Follette-Taft amendment was passed. 

; was an amendment to the Commodity 
edit Corporation Extension Act of that 
ir. The La Follette-Taft amendment, in 
ict, again directed the administrative 
ranch of our Government to follow the pro- 

s of the Steagall amendment without 
ssitation or circumvention. (3) In the 
pring of 1947 certain dairymen of the United 
states received as much as 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight less for their milk than the 90 
percent of parity provision of the Steagall 
and La Follette-Taft amendments. Weather 
conditions and price advances changed this 
picture. 

Now we are faced with the present chicken 
prices. According to the last monthly report 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on page 5 of the Agricultural Prices it 
“Chickens, liv2, per pound parity, 27.2 
cents per pound.” Ninety percent of parity 
then is 24.48 cents per pound. 

There are many reasons why the Steagall 
and La Follette-Taft amendments should be 
lived up to religiously. (1) Commitments of 
a government to its people should be ful- 
filled without any hesitancy. (2) If these 
provisions of law embodied in the Steagall 
and La Follette-Taft amendments are not 
lived up to it has a very detrimental effect 
upon all other agricultural programs, AAA 
committeemen and county agents are surely 
handicapped in talking about a farm pro- 
gram when the provisions of the Steagall 
and La Follette-Taft amendments are not 
most carefully fulfilled. (3) If the Stesgall 
and La Follette-Taft amendments are not ad- 
hered to, it is going to be difficult to put a 
long-range agricultural program into effect 
as those charged with responsibility of work- 
ing out the long-range agricultural program 
will constantly be faced with an attitude on 
the part of the people saying, “What good 
is it to talk about another long-range pro- 
gram when a short-range program which is 
on the statute books is not being carried 
out in accordance to the law of the land?” 

I am willing to assume my share of the 
responsibilities for the small part that I 
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have had in supporting the Steagall and 
La Follette-Taft amendments before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, and by personal contact with former 
Senator La Follette in connection with his 
amendment. However, I belong to the legis- 
lative branch of the Government and there is 
nothing I can do to compel the administra- 
tive branch of our Government to live up 
to these legislative commitments. All I can 
do is to offer my protest, and that is what 
inspires me to write you this letter. I have 
been a member of the Agriculture Committee 
for 9 years, and I have as high a regard for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as any individual could have. I have 
not supported any special privileged legis- 
lation for any crop or any commodity. ‘I 
have cooperated with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture former Secretaries, 
Mr. Claude Wickard and Mr. Marvin Jones, 
and with you whenever possible in an effort 
to make the Steagall and La Follette-Taft 
amendments followed in accordance to the 
law. 

Please accept this letter in the spirit in 
which it is sent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Reip F, Murray. 


a 


The Meaning of an Independent Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1947, it was my privilege to 
speak at Grand Rapids, Mich., before 
the annual meeting of the State bar of 
Michigan. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(Address by the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the State Bar 
of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Mich., Sep- 
tember 18, 1947) 


THE MEANING OF AN INEPENDENT JUDICIARY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the bar, dis- 
tinguished guests, at the outset of these 
comments, permit me to express my gratitude 
for this opportunity to appear before the 
annual meeting of the State Bar of Michigan, 
and may I pay a deserved compliment to two 
great American Senators, the Honorable 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG and HOMER FERGUSON. 

We have assembled for information and 
light. We have come to charge our batteries 
anew, so to speak, with constructive thoughts 
on the legal problems of our day in the State 
and the Nation, and I am honored by the 
opportunity to make some small contribution 
to our mutual thinking this afternoon, 

It is good to be in Michigan today and to 
see sO many old familiar scenes. It is par- 
ticularly good to meet with the bar associa- 
tion and to have the privilege of visiting with 
many old friends. 

As you know, it was my privilege to study 
for 2 years at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, and I learned then to have a very 
wholesome respect for the legal minds of 
this State. 

I am very grateful for the lessons which I 
learned during that early formative period 
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of my life, because they provided more than 
@ mere legal background for me. 

I feel that it is a tribute to the Law Schoo! 
of the University of Michigan, for those o; 
us who are graduates, to report that in addi- 
tion to our legal training, the schooling y 
received at Ann Arbor served to equip us f 
the grand adventure that is life. 

MY EUROPEAN EXPERIENCES 

As you may know, I have just returned 
to these shores from a brief trip in sey 
European countries. Although it was 1 
my primary intention to do So, my experi- 
ences during this trip furnished me wit 
some observations on which to base my com 
ments to you today. 


OUR SUBJECT TODAY 


The focus of our interest now is “T! 
meaning of an independent judiciary” 
our times. You and I know that the concept 
of an independent judiciary is as old as t! 
United States Constitution itself and ev 
more venerable than that, based on the m 
advanced thinking of the great French and 
English political scientists of the eighteenth 
and earlier centuries. It is as old as the 
concept of checks and balances, the concept 
of dynamic interplay between separate and 
distinct branches of government. The ful- 
fillment of this concept is perhaps Ameri 
greatest single contribution to modern civili- 
zation. In every field of our national en- 
deavor, economic, political, social, religion 
the miracle of checks and balances has proved 
its values. 





FORCES WEAKENING INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY 


I would like to turn our attention now to 
the forces which operate and have operated 
against an independent judiciary, both in 
our land and in other lands. 

1. One of the most dangerous forces de- 
stroying the independence of the judiciary 
is the force of so-Called political expediency, 
expressing itself, for example, in the nomina- 
tion of nonjudicial judges, of political hacks 
in payment for partisan favors, the nomina- 
tion of men lacking the three essentials for 
a good judge: 

(a) Judicial ability and temperament. 

(b) Integrity. 

(c) American-thinking philosophy. 

If you will be good enough to pardon a 
more or less personal reference to the work 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, of which 
I am honored by being chairman, let me re- 
affirm the sincere and honest desire of that 
committee to do a very conscientious job in 
reviewing the qualifications of every nominee 
for Federal judicial office who comes before 
the committee for confirmation. 

It has never been the intention of our 
committee to indulge in any kind of witch- 
hunting, but we have felt very strongly that 
it was incumbent upon us. to eliminate any 
unqualified nominees. You may recall that 
in the Eightieth Congress, our committee 
initiated the policy of cooperating very closely 
with the American Bar Association and the 
various State bar associations, 

COOPERATION OF BAR ASSOCIATION 

The committee is extremely grateful for 
the cooperation which we have received, and 
the reports from the various State associa- 
tions and from the American Bar Associa- 
tion have been tremendously helpful to the 
committee. 

The American Bar Association and the 
various State bar groups, such as this one, are 
to be complimented on a job well done. 

It is a tribute to the essential, innate in- 
tegrity of any group when it can honestly 
and conscientiously pass on the qualifica- 
tions of members of its own group when they 
are nominated for high judicial office. 


LACK OF BALANCE 

I should like to interject at this point that 
there has been evident in the last decade 
and one-half an unfortunate over balance of 
one type of philosophy in our judiciary. 











This is not conjecture. 


It is borne out by a 
the Attorney 
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t which I secured from 
( eral 
It is a natural enough development for one 
ration to perpetuate its philosophy 
ominations. But regardless of how 
ral a process this may be, it st still 
rutinized very closely as a dangerous 
tial menace to the integrity of the 
king in our judiciary. 
Obviously, in courts dominated by one type 
hinking, there is little room for the free 
‘play of ideas which is so essential to 
mpartial judicial evaluation of the great 
; of the day. 
I do not say this as an indictment against 
courts, and I want to make it clear at the 
t that in anything I say here today it is 
my intention to disparage or in any way 
t the stature of the Federal judi- 
ciary for whom I have the highest respect. It 
my intention, however, to comment on 
iin painfully obvious factors which must 
be considered in any impartial over-all evalu- 
n of the Federal judiciary. 
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NO ONE PHILOSOPHY SHOULD DOMINATE COURTS 


Please understand also that I am not speak- 
merely in the narrow partisan terms of 
crat or Republican. I am endeavor- 
to speak in the infinitely broader terms 
‘political philosophies,” and it is my con- 
n that no one political philosophy, be 
an or Democrat, collectivist or 
States-righters, 
ntralization school of 
minate the courts, 

Any executive of any political label shoulJ 
be concerned with maintaining an adequate 
balance in the political philosophy of the 
Federal courts, so that the independence of 
the judiciary may be maintained to the end 
that no judiciary should ever become the 
mouthpiece for any one administration, or 

one political philosophy. 

It is evident from the factual record that 
it may take at least two decades to halt a 
dangerous trend toward overweighting of the 
judiciary with one brand of thinking—and 
by that I do not mean to indict the integrity 
of the bench—but rather a shortcoming in 
the executive branch which has made the 
nominations. 

USURPATION OF POWER 


2. Another potential menace to an inde- 
pendent judiciary is the usurpation by any 
of the three coequal branches of government. 
If the Executive oversteps the bounds of his 
authority, or if indeed the national legisla- 
ture itself interferes with the rights and 
privileges of the judiciary, or if the judiciary 
attempts to legislate, then the integrity of 
the judiciary is threatened. 

The Father of our Country, George Wash- 
ington, in his Farewell Address on September 
17, 1796, stated: 

“The habits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution in those intrusted 
with its administration to confine them- 
selves within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding, in the exercise of the power 
of one department, to encroach upon an- 
other.” 

The history of European dictatorship is in- 
variably marked by usurpation by one branch 
of government, invariably the executive 
branch, of the prerogatives of other branches. 
We must not let that happen here. 


Dem 


or Federal- 
thought, should 





UNDESIRABILITY OF JUDGES IN EXECUTIVE POSTS 


I should like at this point to comment 
briefly on the fact that too frequently the 
Executive has used judges to perform non- 
judicial functions in ‘the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The growing practice of drafting judges to 
fill executive posts is properly a matter of 
serious concern. Justices of the Supreme 
Court have been used in this manner, as in 
the case of Justice Roberts in the Pearl Har- 
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bor inquiry, and Justice Jackson in the 

Nuernberg tri: 
F ral circuit judges, district judges, and 
of the Court of Claims have been 


upon to perform executive and other 


~ oO te 


aS 
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x ; ‘ 
wed 


id then been re- 


lied—to the sanc- 
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On other oc ns the judges have left 
One judicial post to engage in executive 
ac es d | e subsequently beer - 
pointed to another judgeship—sometimes 
higher in rank than the one previously held 


rbed by the growing 





fre u t Dp 
DAD OF SUCH SHIFTs 

The p of t g men from the 
bencl ) itive posts is governed in 
part by t ediate situation and in par 
by judic ind public policy. 

The utor str ms on the practice 
re some 1. We know that whe! 


1 
onstitution built into 
magnificent structure the principles of 
the separation of power legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and ji ial hey wisely gave to 
each branch of government the power to 

st encroachment on the part of other 








foundin fathers were particularly 
concerned with preserving the integrity of 
the judiciary, and, consequently, they sought 


to underwrite the 
judges | securit 
fixed salar and by 
jurisdiction 

Hamilton wrote that “the judiciary 
is in continual jeopardy of being over-pow- 
ered, awed, or influenced by its coord 
branches 

It is conceivable that it would be difficult 
for judges to maintain the integrity and in- 
dependence of the judicial office if the prac- 
tice of appointing them to executive offices 
carrying exceptional vileges and prestige 
continues unabated 

When this happens, 
ent some lingerin 
tive can { 


independence of the 
and tenure of office, by 
a clear delineation of 


once 





nate 





there is always pres- 
suspicion that the Execu- 
ain desired ends by placing judges 


in executive appointments. 

It is possible that the whole independ- 
ence and integrity of the judiciary can be 
embarrassed, if not compromised, by an 

l route from the bench to a 


easy, toll-free 
political offi 
We who are members of the bar realize, 
of course, that the is of ethics of the 
American Bar Association admonish a judge 
not to acc nt duties,” and we 
know that there are other Bar Association 
ting to this practice. 
We may fely conclude that 


cano!r 


it “inconsisi 


the high 


standard demanded of the Federal Judiciary 
should 1 be subjected to the disintegrat- 
ing erosion of unwarranted exceptions 


It is safe to say that the basic business of 
uld remain judging. 





JUDICIARY ITSELF 

3. Still another force cperating against an 
adequate judiciary might be inherent weak- 
nesses in the judiciary itself, perhaps ex- 
pressed in inherent weakness of the 
judges, in their possible attitude of servility, 
orinec We musi ever be on guard 
that every judge, who is after all a trustee of 
the values of the people, conducts himself in 
a manner befitting that trusteeship. 

An independent judiciary is a strong judi- 
ciary, a fearless judiciary, having respect for 
ts coequ il branches of government, but re- 
specting even more its paramount obligation 
to the American people in interpreting the 
supreme law of the land. 

There was a time in Anglo-American his- 
tory when judges were in low repute because 
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rruption. 
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of their improper conduct both on and off 
the bench. Now we know that the personal 
touch in judicature can be a blighting touch 
where even sli mn the stand- 


ards might dest courts as tri- 





bu S « mpersonal 

Judge Bond once said Perh it is only 
by ft erving ec pt a t of 
1 ce I t I em W ) 
cal it on, as ne Ww I ends 
t! and compe t re € tne 
£ d ed tt \ the « d left 
t 1 f € £ can be held 





as 
a Ww i t ‘ - 
i judicial 
d and ruthil y 
licial sky line of 
It has been ¢ m dt t « the oc- 
c ns wl 1 the Supreme (¢ ( ] 
United States in effect overruled previou 
< decisions s e the ver l day f the 
Supreme Court ome 37 percent « those 
overrulings of earlier de ; irred in 


the pericd between January 1939 and June 








This is, indeed, rewriting judicial history 
with a vengeance, It is perhaps n for you 
and for me to say that these overrulings of 
€ *r decisions are not entirely proper in 
view of the fast-moving chang in the po- 
] l, economic, and social structure of our 


Nevertheless, it is evident that we are 
charting whole new highways of case law 
with new milestones and highway markers 
replacing old familiar judicial landmarks. 

In some cases the old judicial landmarks 
have been completely eliminated by court 
legislation 

Justice Roberts in a di 
the cas 


ting opinion in 
> of Smith v. Allwright (321 U.S. 649, 


699) commented on the fact that the de- 
cision “overruling that announced about 9 
o, tends to briz yr adjud at ms < (th 3 


the same class as a restricted 




















JUDICIAL NO-MAN’S LAND 

Now, that is the « n of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who rec ed a wing 
feeling of curity i l it erma- 
nence—a kind of jud no- n’s land 
where laymen and lawy i ji es could 
no longer look to the old established judicial 
landmarks for guidance. 

Justice Frankfurter of the Supreme Court 
in a dissenting opinion handed down Janu- 
é 6, 1947, in the case of Katzinger Co. v. 
C 1go Metallic Manufacturing ¢ (329 U.S. 
394, 416), referred to an rd ion of the 
Court where he evidently felt that the over- 
ruling ! not even had sufficient judicial 
decency to completely elim te the p ible 
confusion attendant upon an earlier decision. 
He said: “If a doctrine that was vital law 
f 


for more than 90 years will be found to have 
been now deprived of life, we 

to give it a decent public burial 
are familiar with these 


ther historic d 





I ry opinions. 
ntion them only by way of side com- 
mentary on the fact that many such historic 


a sharply divided 


INSULATION OF JUDICIARY 
There is one other aspect of judicial in- 
tegrity which warrants at least a passing 
comment, and that is the insulation of the 
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ju f 1 pul ( ) In a dis- 
5 | ie 10n M 19, 1947, 
i ] I d d 
7 I i 4a pl 
J ' fi 
A - 
t i out i 
p of more in 700 1 - 
( I n it 
I ( f el 1 [ 
J to n- 
TY j ri ad i ( - 
lIw t them « i as 
t i ( ». I do be ve 
K a ; ery 
I é d that n ( e 
tl t: judi 
( I re e that I w d not 
¥ I k t d as t in any 
f \ ( t jud r c our 
I feel t it is impe e that 
I ! i reflec | cast on the 
ju 
I it only from a concern with 
I is uarding both the in- 
t 1 stature of the Court that I 
\ even to make these observations. I 
v I e it perfectly clear that I have 
2 for the j ary, but just as 
me! f the judiciary themselves have 
« erved t need for continued vigilance in 
I the judicial chastity of the bench 
50 mu 1 conscientious lawyers join in con- 
t ly lance to maintain inviolate the 
. of our judicial system. 
OUR OBLIGATION TO JUDICIARY 
It the obligation of every member of the 


le 1 profession to seck to maintain a strong 


and endent judiciary in our land 
a n whatever force would weaken it. To 
do so requires cooperation from every public- 
spirited 1 r and judge, from every Mem- 
ber of t ¢ tress, including, of course, in 
particular, the Senate and House Judiciary 
Cc t s, and, indeed, from every citizen. 


Each of us has the obligation, whatever 


our profession, to uphold the judiciary as 
the supreme protector of our American birth- 
ri In protecting the American judiciary 
from at ‘¢, from whatever quarter, we are 
simultane sly protecting ourselves, our 
right and our liberties, and those of our 
children and our children's children, from 
w menace the mind of man can mis- 


I maliciously conceive. 
The mind of man {is indeed a source for 
infinite good or infinite evil. Here on this 





blessed ¢ the minds of all genera- 
ti of : ‘a have been dedicated to 
building and enhancing the noblest values 
of men It is up to us to continue in that 
tradition. To do so we must maintain un- 
impaired the strength and independence of 
our American Constitution. 
CONCLUSION 
In this age of material splendor and 
achievement we must not forget the spiritual 


real frame- 
must fisht 


stitutes the 
ul life. We 
C dence at every turn. The world 
n 3 Ss} ual splendor, spiritual ideas of 
y, unselfishness, love more than 


wisdom which con 
work of our nations 





it needs f§ Without these ideas, goods 
will only | 1 palliative. Material remedies 
for 1 al i are ineffective. Many nations 
ure the ebbtide of spiritual vitality. Our 


age will determine which of the rival, revo- 
! hall sweep the gen- 
I and I cannot stand 
idly by. We are called to a great purpose— 
to serve God, humanity, and our country— 
by seeing to it that there is a spiritual re- 
birth. It a momentous hour in history, 
and we ordinary folks can be truly great if 
we do the great Job before us, 
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Tribute to the Late Chief Justice Stone by 
Herbert Wechsler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
»mber 25 (legislative day of 
Moiday, November 24), 1947 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Pre 


dent, as one who 


v privil i to be a student under the 
lat reat and be! d Chief Justice of 
the United S , Harlan F. Stone, when 


he \ dean of the Columbia University 

School, I ask to h » printed in the 
x of the Recorp the very fine and 
echolarly tribute paid by Mr. Herbert 
Wechsler at the meeting of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in memory of the late Chief Justice on 
November 12 last. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
m of this bar for almost a cen- 
tury was to lament the passing of a Justice 
by wearing the badge of mourning during 
the term. It is well that the practice has 
been altered; for the man in whose memory 
Wwe are embled was no believer in such 
cutward sign He warmed both hands ro- 
bustly before the fire of life, but when it 
sank—though suddenly—we may be certain 
he was ready to depart. His counsel for to- 
day would be to think not on his death but 
on his work. His hope would be no more 
than that the effort and the product of his 
years may yield for us, whose work is yet 
undone, some signal of the path we wish to 
follow, some token of our duty. 

Such title as I have to speak about the 
meaning of this useful life is held in common 
with a score of cthers. He took us from the 
classroom, as you know, acting with that spe- 
cial faith in youth and in the schools that 
somehow is maintained upon this Court. We 
held a perch beneath the rafters of his cham- 
bers usually for but a single term. Though 
jointly we bear witness to the full span of 
his judicial service, each of us knows nothing 
but a fragment of the whole, fragments that 
inevitably differ with all the changes in the 
issues and the emphases of more than 21 
exciting years. 

If all could be heard, the seniors of our 
number would speak of the time of the 
novitiate, when fresh from teaching, practice, 
and the Cabinet he took his seat upon this 
bench. These were the terms of first im- 
pressions—of initial soundings in the sea of 
controversy that constitutes the business of 
the Court. Others would tell of terms when 
this was over, the bearings taken, and the 
directions setted upon many of the major 
issues of the time. This was the period when 
the name of Stone was so often joined with 
those of Holmes and Brandeis or later of 
Cardozo in the great triumvirates that gave 
warning of the storm approaching before the 
lightning was seen by others or the thunder 
generally heard. A third group would dwell 
upon the years of crisis, the direction of the 
Nation's polity hinging-on the trend of the 
decisions, conflict within the Court no less 
acute or less portentous than the challenge 
to the very institution mounting swiftly to 
a climax in another place upon this Hiil. 
Still.other voices would describe the time of 
the judicial readjustment, the unfolding of 
what the Justice called “the historic shift 
of emphasis in constitutional interpretation” 
that began before the great debate was 
through, This was for him the period of the 
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prophetic realization, the dissents of former 
years delivered now as judgments on sc 
basic questions, the whole a triun 


persistent conviction tl 








the lives of judges, its an y 
b ies of few 1 

Finally, there are among us some who 
know the years of service as Chief Justice, 
judicial labor no less heavy for the addi n 


f ac , 
ol aamini 








the chall e of 






the great I J larpened by the 
awful fact of war. ge in the conten. 
tious are 1st nal con oversy V 3 
by tl t d. So, too, w: s 
it made p rsy itself had not 
been end e; that here, as else- 
where, no n be final and defini- 


jirth to new issues rising 
‘ of the old; that powerful 
and high values, pursuing their 
persistent competition, ever generate fresh 
1as to challenge the wisdom of this 





Court. 

Within these changing settings, 
themes stand forth throughout the years, 
The largest point in the beginning had to 
do, of course, with insular experimen ition, 
the power of a State’s democracy to fashion 
changes in the legal order by laying on the 
enterprise within its borders restraints or 
taxes deemed by it—but not by many 
others—to advance the common weal. The 
point, thereafter, has to do with matters far 
from insular, the power of the men who 
represent the full constituency to marshal 
the resources of the Nation in ways they 
think constructive—though many men in 
every State believe the measures baneful 
and their purpose even worse. The point 
in other contexts is concerned with the 
policing of our federalism, assessing the 
authority of some one State to force its will 
on men or institutions centered within 
other borders or engaged in commerce among 
many States—their standing with the local 
legislature little more than that of strangers 
in the gates. Another point, in many ways 
the most perplexing, centers in the differ- 
ences that mark controls upon the ways of 
men in getting and in spending and those 
that touch affairs of conscience or expres- 
sion, involving an assault upon the final 
bulwark of the single human spirit facing 
other men, his country, and his God. 

On such great themes as these, the Justice, 
as occasion offered, brought to bear his full 
creative power, knowing that to men of law 
there are no deeper problems, certain of the 
title and the duty of this Court to fashion 
from cur basic charter answers that will 
stand against the cries of faction and the 
test of time: certain also that no answer 
stands merely on the ground of its author- 
ity, that what maintains a judgment in the 
end is its appeal to reason for support. 

This is, of course, to point to what for us 
could not but be the highest moments—the 
days in which the justice shaped—whether 
for the Court or in dissent—opinions draw- 
ing on the final sanction—the instrument 
“intended,” as he often liked to quote “to 
endure for ages to come, and, consequently, 
to be adapted to the various crises in human 
affairs.” His insight was that both the Con- 
stitution and this Court are “instruments of 
government,” that government is an intense- 
ly practical activity, its problems centered 
in the areas of deepest conflict in the in- 
terests and effairs of men, its measures born 
far less of changing theories than of changing 
facts. He had, therefore, the firm conviction 
that the basic law must stand above the 
normal reaches of the conflict and the pres- 
sures; that when it speaks to problems of 
such practical dimension it must direct itself 
to actuality and cannot rest on vague or flim- 
sy formulae so often scattered in the books, 
It shocked him always to discover .aow much 
there was in the decisions or opinions offered 
as authority in argument before this Court 
that did not satisfy these crucial standards; 


different 








and nothing pleased him more than the belief 
that he had made sound principles articulate 
in working over some such area of barren 
ground. He sought throughout, within the 
great tradition of this Court, to show that 


the inherited document has few absolutes 
to limit democratic action, that those it has 
are in the fields where only absolutes—or 
something very close to them—will keep the 
action democratic or will preserve those final 
decencies on which Americans have always 
been prepared to stake their title to survive. 

Men whose fashion is to press their power 
to the utmost—and they are always many— 
will never understand how much there was 
of self-subordination in this great work; the 
talent and the passion—not to speak of 
craft—so often given to sustaining measures 
that the Justice, had their merits been for 
him, would certainly have held pernicious; 
the strength of the conviction that, except 
within the narrow limits where the Constitu- 
tion speaks most firmly or the highest values 
stand, the antidote for legislative error must 
be found not in this Court but at the polls. 
An age which ever tends to specialize its in- 
terests does well to ponder and to honor 
this capacity for disinterested judging, this 
ability to etch a standard of adjudication 
that sustains the governmental structure— 
whatever party has its transient dominance, 
whatever claims to power or advantage win 
political acceptance for the time. 

And even in the reaches where the Justice 
thought the Constitution posed a bar to 
legislation—a field in which he did not hesi- 
tate to stand alone—the men or doctrines 
or activities he deemed entitled to protec- 
tion would not often have achieved a shred 
of his approval, were the issue what he 
thought was good or useful rather than the 
right of other men to do or hold or urge 

yhat in their wisdom and in God's broad 
grace they deemed desirable, however much 
their fellows disapproved. I say an age 
which seems progressively to specialize its 
interests can do no better than to contem- 
plate this man whose greatest work inhered 
so largely in affirming the power or the right 
of others—be they officials or the victims of 
officials—to do or to maintain what in his 
private view he would have thought quite 
base or wrong. 

Not all men Who viewed their duty thus 
would find the work congenial—despite the 
dignity and honor that attaches to the high- 
est court. In this case, though, I think the 
mission was completely sympathetic. The 
reason is, in part, that one who viewed all 
power as a public trust, its only satisfactions 
in the chance to render service, was devoted 
necessarily to abstract and ideal ends. The 
deeper reason is that Justice Stone was of 
that small group of men who really have the 
democratic spirit—to use a term that has 
been much abused and never more than at 
this time. I use it, let me add, in none of 
those strange senses that distort the minds 
of men today—nor even in the sense in which 
democracy is taken to bespeak benevolent 
compassion. I mean no more and certainly 
no less than the hard faith that other men— 
both in and out of office—however much we 
disapprove their natures or their works, have 
rights that are entitled to respect; that to 
define these rights, to cherish and support 
them is the very heart of the enduring quest 
for liberty and justice under law. 

The quality of which I speak is that which 
more than 60 years ago a Massachusetts 
judge named Holmes declared “the deepest 
cause we have to love our country—that in- 
stinct, that spark that makes the American 
unable to meet his fellowman otherwise than 
simply as a man * * *,” This, indeed, 
if nothing else, we know who shared, how- 
ever briefly, the democracy of Justice Stone's 
own workshop. I dread to think—even at 
this distance—how often our youthful dis- 
course must have seemed 10 overlook the fact 
that the Justice rather than his law clerk 
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was the man a President had chosen and a 
Senate had confirmed. The dread is soft- 
ened by the thought that no man found 
transgression less in such presumption, no 
man had less pride of place or was more 
genuinely eager to hear stated an~ relevant 
idea. 

To speak of self-denial in Justice Stone’s 
conception of judicial duty is not, of course, 
to mean that he believed the judge’s task 
mechanical or even marginal—and least of 
all the task of judges of this Court. Need- 
less to say, the “shift in emphasis in con- 
stitutional interpretation,” to use his words 
again, involved the most creative adjudica- 
tion, premised on the view that, as he said, 
“judicial interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion, since they were beyond legislative cor- 
rection, could not be taken as the last word,” 
were “open to reconsideration, in the light of 
new experience and greater knowledge and 
wisdom.” 

The spirit was the same—though the 
limits and desiderata somewhat different in 
the areas that are not beyond the pale of 
legislative correction, the normal work of 
law administration that yields the largest 
quantity of grist for this Court’s mill. No 
one could more firmly hold an issue closed 
because a valid statute gave the final an- 
swer. But no one would more candidly con- 
clude, when all was weighed, that Congress 
left the issue open, or shrink less from the 
view that in such case judicial choice is free 
and must be made on what amount to legis- 
lative grounds. He said that recognition of 
these truths gave “high distinction” to the 
work of Justice Brandeis. No recognition 
ever has been clearer than his own. Within 
the limits that he set himself, his conscious 
purpose was to practice what he called the 
“creative art by which familiar legal doc- 
trines have been molded to the needs of a 
later day,” the “process,” as he put it, “which 
throughout the history of the law, has in 
varying degrees served to renew its vitality 
and to continue its capacity for growth.” 

To state such principles is not, of course, 
to give the measure of their application, 
The art of which he spoke, like other arts, 
achieves its greatness in the judgment of the 
artist, the instinct or the talent that knows 
where and how to draw the lines between 
competing values, to find results that have 
the quality of median proportion that men, 
wherever reason has its dominance, perceive 
as the constituent of justice. This is, I 
think, the final standard that the country 
used in placing such consummate confidence 
in Justice Stone’s judicial work; it found his 
judgment true. There are no better words 
in which to give the spirit of this sentiment 
than those that Ezra Thayer used of Gray of 
Harvard, he was a “rock of trust.” Men had 
the sense that in his hands a balance had 
been struck between the polar claims of 
States and Nation, Government and enter- 
prise, groups and individuals, progress and 
tradition. 

I have a final word that is concerned less 
with the Justice or the chief who gave us 
access to his chambers than with the man 
who gave us entry to his home. Young law- 
yers have a tendency to view the law as all- 
absorbing, forgetting that the richness of a 
life inheres as much in range of interest and 
appreciation as in the rule of service and de- 
votion to the daily task. On this point, too, 
his law clerks could but note with awe the 
Justice’s example. For while no other in- 
terest could compute with his judicial duty, 
he managed somehow to despatch his work 
without exhausting either time or energy. 
Somehow within the framework of this busy 
life he found the moments to devote to liv- 
ing; the house and study Mrs. Stone and 
he designed with scrupulous attention to de- 
tail; music and the arts, including most dis- 
criminate collecting; Amherst, the Folger Li- 
brary, and later the gallery and Smithsonian; 
evenings of the widest reading; visitors of 
and humble received with 
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station, 
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equal grace; the garden as a place to work 
as well as linger; long and, if a weaker man 
may say so, brisk walks each day, with small 
regard to weather; a joy in talk, and grow- 
ing things, and company, and knowledge; a 
taste for wine when it is good; an abiding 
interest in affairs of scholarship and educa- 
tion; a helpful word to other men who sought 
advice or lacked encouragement. 

Somehow, I know not how, all this was 
fused with his judicial labor; the life we had 
the privilege of witnessing was simple, nat- 
ural, and untroubled—to borrow words the 
Justice used in speaking of the birthplace of 
the President who gave him his original com- 
mission. In a phrenetic age, he was unruf- 
fled and unhurried. His household had the 
calm of a New England landscape. He prized 
the things that make up a developed civiliza- 
tion. He loved the things that in the end we 
have law for. 

Most of our number saw him last when in 
the spring of 1945 he and AM:rs. Stone dined 
with his law clerks at the close of 20 years 
of service on this Court. There was a mo- 
ment in the evening when some lines were 
read from the first law lecture given at Co- 
lumbia College, that of James Kent in 1794. 

The passage began: “The events which are 
rapidly crowding the present era are to be 
deemed among the most solemn and the 
most important in their consequences of any 
which have hitherto been displayed in the 
history of mankind. Great revolutions are 
taking place in the European world, in gov- 
ernment, in policy, and in morals, and a new 
turn will be given to the habits of thinking 
and probably the destination of human so0- 
ciety. But amidst the universal passion for 
novelty, which threatens to overturn every- 
thing which bears the stamp of time and 
experience, we in this country ought to be 
extremely careful not to pass along uncon- 
scious of the labors of the patriots who ef- 
fected our Revolution; nor let the admirable 
fabrics of our Constitutions, and the 
pervading freedom of our common law, be 
left unheeded or despised.” 

The passage from Kent's lecture ended: 
“TI am most thoroughly, most deeply per- 
suaded, that we are favored with the best 
political institutions, take them for all in 
all, of any people that ever were united in 
the bonds of civil society. The goodness of 
these institutions will brighten on free in- 
vestigation, and faithful experiment, and be 
respected according as they are understood.” 

It seemed to me that, as the words were 
read, the twelfth Chief Justice—once the 
third Kent professor of law in Columbia 
University—smiled with interest and ap- 








all- 


proval. I know that many thought, as I did, 
of the miracle by which ideas project them- 
selves across the chasm of the years, the 


thoughts enduring as their applications 
change. In our mind’s eye we saw a Chief 
Justice yet unborn surrounded by his law 
clerks born much later; and we knew that 
when their discourse touched the great men 
of the past who had sustained their coun- 
try’s institutions it would include high trib- 
ute to the work of Harlan Stone. 





Vicious Lobby Invading Nation’s Capital 
To Destroy Farm Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted for that pur- 
pose, I am inserting herewith a copy of 
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my statement before th 


Ways and Me 


Committee on 
, November 20, 1947, on 


( d members of the com- 

I I ite the oppor ty of ap- 
I ‘ i committ ol 
I I es < a ¢ tion 
( It in 3; fi n cOo- 

t 101 of t! Inter? Rev- 

‘ 

I DERSTOOD AND MISREPRESENTED 
I i n, “Have you quit beat- 
similar to the question 
‘ ked t rm rmed and 

! g « e! ive 

I 1 ya d is, “Do you favor 
t r me 1 pri ate corporae 
businesses? If you answer 
7 t ng that « per: es have 
I other busin es; if you 

\ N t implies that you are for the 
dodging taxes Never in my ex- 


li life—25 years—have I 


I in ¥ \ 
known an issue to be more misrepresented 
and und t 1 than this very issue in- 
vol , farm <« peratives 


COUNTRY SOLD ON FALLACIOUS THEORY 


It is true that one national organization 
backed by unlimited funds has sold the 
y. including many Members of Con- 

gre and many of the small businessmen of 
the Nation, on the fallacious theory that 
cooperatives are tax dodgers, tax evaders, a 


mena to private enterprise, end should be 
destroyed as a way of doing business. 1 
shudder to think what might happen if a 
similar organization backed by like funds, 


the same assistance that has been given 
by the press and radio news commentatcrs, 
might accomplish in the way of selling our 
country on a different form of government if 
they so vigorously attempted to do so. 





SLOGAN REQUIRES HOUR TO ANSWER 


SHORT 
The most effective and devastating cam- 
paign that can be carried on is one in which 
short slogans or phrases are used. Speakers 


appearing before civic clubs, chambers of 
and other groups in towns and 
cities in this country, incidentally where co- 
rs are not likely to be found, 
repeat such slogans as “} 





t Cl Live memode 

You favor tax equal- 

1 believe in paying your fair share 

of the t “Do you know that a large seg- 

ment of our business economy, the coopera- 

tives, are ¢ ping taxation; that they are 
’ 


tax dodger that they are putting you out 
of business through subsidized Government 
help and by evading taxes?” You can 
in ine the response where there is no op- 


] on. Yet, when the facts are obtained 
tated, it is quickly disccuvered what 
nd untrue campaign is being 














conducted Ihe truth is, farm cooperatives 
p tax like all other free-enterprise con- 
cerns They are not tax dodgers or tax 
evaders and are not a menace to other forms 
of busi 3 and they represent a healthy 

dition to our econon In a country like 
our own where people are in such a big hurry 
nd pay » much attention to slogans and 


without taking the time to know 


t f such a campaign as has been 

( 1 i cooperatives can be a very 
é ive « . as has been demonstrated. It 
i a ult matter to use a devastating 
} ( yan that will require an hour 
( nd reason to answer, but how many 
will listen to an hour of logic and rea- 


r? 


DIFFERENCE BETWIEN INCOME AND SAVING 
A lot of the misunderstanding of the ques- 
ticn of cooperatives has been brought about 


by the fatlure of those who are misinformed 


tand the difference between income 
If a purchaser of an automo- 

it for $1,500 from his dealer when 
cet price of the vehicle is $2,500 and 

the purchaser could immediately sell it for 
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$2,500, that does not mean that the pur- 
chaser of the automobile should pay in- 
ri taxes on the $1,000 he has saved. The 
f h ame nt to our United States 
C titution authorizes the levy cf a tax on 





income, ! : There cannot be an 
income without a sale. If 100 farmers get 
t r and collectively buy through a co- 
I , form to act for them 
5 tons of commercial fertilizer each and in 
th way they save $10 a ton or $50 each, 













no can logically contend that each farmer 
should pay a tax on the amount he saved. 
On 1e otl hand, if a farm selling co- 
oper: e har 3 the preducts of a hundred 
farmer and ¢ neces each farmer the then 
current n t price, and then by selling in 


large quantity and being in a position to bar- 
gain collectively with the buyer of the 100 

rmers products and in that way get 25 per- 
h is remitted to each farmer, 
income that is subject to tax, 
It i ‘come to the cooperative, he- 
cause the cooperative is a mere agent of the 
I ners, but it is an income to each farmer, 





which enters into his tax Hability to the 
Federal Government, and there is no tax 
evasion, 


TAXING PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS OR REFUNDS MAIN 
QUESTION 

It is proposed—and I consider this question 
the major one involved—that patronage divi- 
dends or refunds that are made by a co- 
operative to its members be taxed to the 
cooperative for Federal income tax purposes, 
I am opposed to this proposal for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1, It would be unconstitutional, since re- 
funds by a farmers’ buying organization to 
its members are not income but are savings; 
dividends by a marketing cooperative to its 
members belong to the member and are sub- 
ject to tax in the hands of its members, 

2. It would be a penalty or death tax 
against cooperatives, which is not imposed 
upon any other form of private enterprise. 

3. A partnership occupies exactly the same 
tax status as a cooperative, insofar as patron- 
age refunds or dividends are concerned. A 
partnership, as an entity, does not pay taxes, 
but the earnings of the partnership when 
distributed to its members are liable for Fed- 
eral income taxes. A cooperative does not 
pay taxes as a business entity, but earnings 
of the cooperative as an agent of its members 
when distributed to the members are liable 
for Federal income taxes just like the mem- 
bers of a partnership. They occupy exactly 
the same status for Federal income tax pur- 
poses 

In the consideration of the question in- 
volving charges that cooperatives do not pay 
their fair share of Federal income taxes, the 
statement is often made that a certain Co- 
operative would pay so much tn taxes if the 
cooperative paid the same taxes as it would 
pay as a corporation. Although I do not 
agree that the comparison is fair or should 
receive consideration, it is so often made 
that the same comparison should be given 
about the amount of taxes partnerships 
would pay if they paid taxes as corporations 
The Treasury, at my request, has estimated 
the amount of taxes partnerships would have 
paid in 1946 if the partnerships had paid 
taxes as if they were corporations. Allowing 
20 percent of the income of each partnership 
as salaries and making proper deductions 
therefor, partnerships in the United States 
during the year 1946 would have paid 
$1,860,000,000. If 50 percent is allowed for 
salaries, the partnerships would have paid 
$1,120,000,000. 

4. Individual proprietorships operating 
under assumed names do not pay taxes as a 
business entity, but the individual receiving 
the earnings of the assumed-name business 
concern must pay Federal income taxes, if 
due. 

5. To impose such a tax would be unduly 
and unmercifully oppressing to a large group 
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of our population who are using the coop- 

tive as a self-help institution and as an 
effective means improving their lot and 
manner of li zy. The individual farmer, 
unorganized, is at the mercy of the buyer of 
his proc 

6. It would be ring big interests, big 
wealth, and monopolies, and discriminating 
against the poor people of our country, espe- 
cially the hard-working farmers of the 
Nation. 
WHY ODIOUS PHRASE ATTACHED ONLY TO FARM 

COOPERATIVES 

Why should the phrase “tax exempt” be 
used zyainst cooperatives insofar as it re- 
lates to patronage refunds and dividends? 
If a cooperative gives a patronage refund, it 
is referred to as tax exempt. The law merely 
states that no taxes shall be required of the 
dartnership, which has the same practical 
effect as being tax-exempt. The law does not 
state that patronage refunds given by pri- 
vate corporations to their customers, under 
certain terms und conditions, are tax exempt; 
the law merely provides that the private cor- 
pcration shall not be required to pay taxes 
on such refunds. I wonder why the odious 
phrase should be attached to farm organ- 
izations. and under identical facts and cir- 
cumstances such a phrase is not used against 
other forms of private enterprise like part- 
nerships and corporations? 




















COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS REPORT ON 
COOPERATIVES, 1946 


From the time of the creation of the Com. 
mittee on Small Business of the House, which 
was a few days before Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
until the beginning of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, January 3, 1947, I had the honor of be- 
ing chairman of the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the Hous In 1945 our committee was 
very much impressed by the charges made 
by the National Tax Equality Association, 
and our committee agreed to investigate 
these charges for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not they were true in whole 
or in part and if so, to make recommenda. 
tions to the Congress concerning the charges, 
We spent more than a year investigating the 
charges of this association. We heard wit- 
nesses on both sides all over the country. We 
gave each side as much time as it desired and 
heard every witness either side requested be 
heard. After the testimony was all in, the 
staff of our committee commenced prepara- 
tion of a report to Congress in consultation 
with committee members. That report was 
agreed to by all the nine members of that 
committee—five Democrats and four Repub- 
licans—and was filed April 9, 1946. It is re- 
port No. 1888, Seventy-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session. It is entitled ‘“‘The Competition 
of Cooperatives With Other Forms of Busi- 
ness Enterprise.” It contains 43 pages. On 
page 2 of the report the issues are set forth 
as raised by the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation. They are 14 in number and care- 
fully enumerated. On page 3 the answers of 
the cocperative officials are summarized. On 
page 5 there is a chart that discloses the dif- 
ferent kinds of taxes paid to the city, county, 
State, and Federal Governments by corpora- 
tions, partnerships, individuals, proprictor- 
ships, consumer ccoperatives, and farm co- 
operatives. The report contains a discussion 
of the legislative history of cooperatives un- 
der income-tax regulations. It also discusses 
the types of cooperatives. It is not unusual 
for arguments to be made about one cooper- 
ative when another cooperative is intended. 
This discussion attempts to clear up the is- 
sue on that point. This report also discusses 
the organization of farmer cooperatives, op- 
eration of farmer cooperatives, financial 
structure of farmer cooperatives, income-tax 
status of farmer cooperatives, nonexempt co- 
operatives, exempt cooperatives, comparison 
of farmer ccoperatives with other types of 
business. Charts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, on 
pages 26 to 30, inclusive, disclose the type of 














ssociations that are cooperatives and feder- 
tions, the amount of business done annu- 
lly over a period of many years by each, the 
,umber of members of each and other valu- 
ble information. The conclusions of our 
mmittee are contained on pages 39 to 42 
nd our recommendations on pages 42 and 43 
the report 
This report of the Committee on Small 
Business of the House was submitted, be- 
re it was authorized by the members of 
the committee, to the officials of the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association for comment, 
; well as to the officials of the cooperatives 
Our staff and members of our committee sat 
cross the table with these groups and dis- 
issed every sentence and paragraph in this 
report with them. The report was only 
greed to after it was determined that the 
National Tax Equality Association could not 
present a logical or reasonable argument 
wainst any statement contained therein 
rhis report represents the first report, t 
ny knowledge, that has ever been made by 
congressional committee after a study and 
ivestigation involving the question of coop- 


eratives. It is unique in that it is the only 
neressional report that we have on this 
ubject. It may be considered a bible on 


the subject, because to this day no one has 
been able to point out any part of the report 
that is untrue, unjustified or wrong in any 
articular. 


RECONSIDERATION OF REPORT NEVER CONSIDERED 


This report stands as a report of the Com- 

ttee on Small Business of the House. Be- 
fore your committee, witnesses have testi- 
fied that the report has been repudiated 
This is not true. The only way it can be 
repudiated is for the Committee on Small 
Business to meet, discuss it and then vote 
to repudiate it. This has not been done 
Furthermore, no meeting of the Committee 
on Small Business has been called for the 
purpose of discussing a repudiation of this 
report. In addition, the question of repudi- 
iting this report in whole or in part has 
never been discussed, to my Knowledge, at a 
meeting of the Committee on Small Business 
and I believe I would know it if it has been 
discussed, since I have attended practically 
all of the meetings of the committee, and 
being the ranking minority member, I am 
sure it would have been brought to my at- 
tention if it had been discussed. 

A copy of our report filed in 1946 is being 
presented to each member of this committee, 
and since it involves almost 2 years’ work 
of a committee and an efficient staff and is 
material in this investigation, it is my sug- 
gestion that it be made a part of these hear- 


ings. 
DEATH TAX PROPOSED ON COOPERATIVES 


Who are these people trying to impose a 
death tax upon cooperatives? The National 
Tax Equality Association, of Chicago, raises 
a huge amount of money every year for that 
purpose. It employs agents, speakers, and 
lecturers to mislead the people and pays 
them enormous salaries and expenses. Where 
does it get the money to fight what are called 
tax-exempt cooperatives? They get tax- 
exempt money for that purpose. It is easy to 
persuade one who is in the higher-income 
brackets to contribute to a cause like this if 
the taxpayer is in the 90-percent bracket, for 
every $100 paid this association, $10 will rep- 
resent a contribution by the taxpayer and 
$90 will represent a contribution by Uncle 
Sam. A large part of the money used in this 
vicious attack by propagandists has been di- 
verted from our Treasury, into the pockets 
of these lobbyists. 


RACKETS SHOULD NOT BE ENCOURAGED BY TAX 
LAWS 

Corporations are not permitted by law to 

make political contributions, but there Is 
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them from 
literature, 


association 


nothing in the law to 
paying a big } e f 
I 


pamphlets, and books 


prevent 
printed 
from an 








of this kind, which will result in enorm«< 
profits to the association. I suggest t 
this committee look into the abuse of 
] which permits contributions made to 
such concerns as the National Tax Equality 
Association to be exempt and which permits 
tax money to be diverted for purely parti- 
san, selfish propaganda purposes. This pol- 
icy encourages rackets at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, 
FASCIST TREND IN THE UNITED STATES 

That is the way fascism started in Italy 
If the members of this committee will refer 
to page 18 of the booklet Fascism in Action, 
House Document 401, Eightieth Congress, 

t 


first session, prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress, it 
will be discovered that in the discussion of 
the rise to power of the Fascist Party in 
Italy that it was financed along similar lines 
that the NIEA and many other organizations 
ire being financed in America today. Con- 
cerning Italy in this book, page 18, an exact 
quote is as follows 

“Financed at first by men of wealth as a 
defense against socialism, the Fascist Party 
later depended upon membership fees and 
annual dues, special levies and assessments 
which furnished it ample funds.” 

This is the way Many of our organizations 
re operating today. 


FASCISTS FIRST DESTROY COOPERATIVES 


It will also be discovered from reading the 
book, Fascism In Action, that one of the 
first things that a Fascist leader does is 
to destroy credit unions, farmer coopera- 
tives, labor unions, and all other forms of 
cooperatives for the obvious reason that they 
are too democratic. References in this book, 
which fully prove this point, may be found 
concerning Germany on page 88; on Italy, 
Spain, and Japan, on page 106; and as a 
general pattern of fascism in general for all 
countries, on page 201 


BOTH COMMUNISM AND FASCISM 
UNITED STATES 


BAD FOR 


In the operations of many of these organi- 
zations in America today, one may easily 
and quickly discover strong fascistic tenden- 
cies. We must continue to fight commu- 
nism with all our power and might, and as 
long as we have a better government than 
the Communists can offer—and I cannot 
conceive of our Government ever getting as 
bad as communism—the intelligent people 
of our Nation will be able to hold back the 
spread of communism. However, while we 
are fighting this enemy that is approaching 
us from the left in the form of communism, 
let us not overlook an equally vicious enemy 
approaching from the right in the form of 
fascism. We want neither, and may I urge 
you to consider changing the laws relating 
to tax exemption for these so-called educa- 
tional organizations, such as NTEA, for the 
purpose of preventing the diversion of taxes 
that should go into the United States Treas- 
ury and also for the purpose of discouraging 
the growth of fascism in our country. I do 
not say that every person who is against 
cooperatives is a Fascist. Some of our finest 
and best citizens have been honestly misled 
into believing that the cooperative move- 
ment is harmful to our country, but I do 
say that every Fascist in our country and 
every Fascist-minded person in our country 
is against cooperatives. 


SMALL BUSINESS ALARMED ABOUT COOPERATIVES 


Small business concerns over the Nation 
have been led to believe that cooperatives are 
their enemy and should be destroyed. Most 
of this type propaganda comes from the na- 
tional corporate chains for the purpose of 
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} 


diverting attention from the menace t! 

create and also in the hope that it will divic 
cooperatives, composed of smal] businessme! 
and other groups of small busir whi 
have so much in common 


Here and there independent merchant 
will be faced with the competition of t! 
cooperatives, in certain lines of busine 
where the profit margins are high. It 
much better for the independent mercha 
to have cooperative competition than the 
monopolistic chain-store system It 
proven by decisions of Federal courts that 


is the policy of national corporate chains t 
sell at a loss for the purpose of destroyi: 
the business of an independent merchar 
until the independent merchant is forced 
close his doors and go into bankruptcy. O1 
chain system, it was proven, followed th 
practice to the extent of 25 percent t 
percent of its stores at all times. The n 
tional chain could afford to do this since 
prices were higher where competition 
already been destroyed and in addition 
national chain was allowed to obtain a t 
deduction on its Federal income tax 
the loss. Since the loss was tax deductibk 
Uncle Sam pays most of the cost of putti: 
independent merchants out of busine 
other words, our Government is placed in t! 
position of subsidizing the national chair 





for putting independent businessmen out 
business. 

A list of the contributors to the NTE 
will doubtless disclose that the national « 


porate chains are furnishing a large part 
the money to fight cooperatives 

Which is better for independent business 
The cooperative ce 
loss to put the independent out of busine 
Furthermore, the cooperative is locally owned 
and the profits and savings of the cooperati 


tainly cannot ell at 


members remain in that community, whi 
is helpful to the entire community rt 
profits of the national chain leave the con 


munity immediately. It has 
that independent merchants are 
perous where farm cooperatives are succes 
ful. In Norway and Sweden, there is 
Chain-store system covering either country 
the cooperatives are strong there and a chai 
system cannot succeed However, the inds 
pendent merchants in those countries aré 
prosperous; small business has a real oppor 
tunity. 

A few years ago out in the Middle West 
& cooperative returned to its member own- 
ers all their patronage refunds or dividenc 
in silver dollars. As those same silver dollar 
reappeared in the hands of the druggist, th« 
baker, the shoe repairman, and al! the othe 
small businessmen, it was learned that c: 
operatives keep wealth and buying power at 
home and that the small independent busi 
nessman prospered thereby. Most of tl 
checks that are given by cooperatives to the 
members for patronage refunds or divide: 
are cashed by independent merchants 


been prove 
more pr« 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to sum 
some thoughts for the nsideration of 
committee: 

1. Cooperatives are born out f econon 
necessity hey protect people from ex 
ploitation who would be helple ul 
ized. In other words, those individuals wi 


standing alone would be exposed to the ‘ 

of vested interes 
2. Cooperatives have done more t 

poor and helpless people from the chise 


cheaters, and racketeers than any other « 
effort that I have known of duri: 
time. 


3. Cooperatives build commu: 
They protect, preserve, and ¢ 
three greatest institutior : 


home, the church, and the sc! 

































struction which ‘ve have followed with s 








success and some disappointment. The « 
mittee, for example, counted on a f 
early re ption of large-scale private specu- 
lative building, but this has taken a long time 


to pick up. 

Let me review what that program pr 
vided, show where we succeeded and where 
we did not, and why we need more help. 

The program was divided into permanent 
housing < ergency housing. New York 
City’s capacity to erect permanent housing 
before the end of 1948 was estimated at 127. 


and em 


COO family units; for emergency housing by 
the end of 1947 at 43,300 units 

Of the proposed 43,300 emergency units 
19,000 for veterans in Quonset 
huts and other converted barracks units were 
to be produced by the joint efforts of New 
York City, New York State, and the Federal 
Government. The remaining 24,300 units 
were to be provided by private builders 
through rehabilitation of abandoned build- 
conversion of oOne- and two-family 
houses and the all-year-round use of sum- 
mer-resort bungalows. 

The rehabilitation of boarded-up build- 
except where buildings have been con- 
demned and rebuilt with public funds, 
amounted to little because of impossibility 
of agreement on a local law. The conver- 
sion of summer-resort bungalows to all-year- 
round use was unsuccessful because this type 
of housing was exempt from rental limita- 
tions and because the owners could realize 


apartments 


ings, 





inos 
ings, 


more money from summer than from all-year 
rentals. 

Another disappointment came in the field 
of emergency conversion of one- and two- 
family houses as distinguished from new | 
manent housing. The expectation that 
private capital would be attracted to this 
field, through legislative and administrative 
encouragement by the State and city of New 
York, was not realized primarily because of 
inflationary costs. As a result, only about 
1,000 apartments were produced in this part 
of the emergency program. 

A better record, although also not up to 
our earlier expectations, was by city, State, 
and Federal cooperation in the plan to pro- 
vide 19,000 Quonset and converted barracks 


er- 
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e. Stetement of Mayor William O'Dwyer of 
é dad , 
sine ' New York 
‘ ¢ } S ll _ 
ay EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
( i a 2 " 
© fe . EON. EMANUEL CELLER 
: tos F NEW YORK 
( r IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2 Tuesday, November 25, 1947 
iz h Mr. CELLER Mr. Speaker, under 
be ¢ t 1 of leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am pleased to present remarks of 
‘ keep r home our able and distinguished mayor of New 
' - ~ re de- York City on the subject of housing: 
ae a tc = that STATEMENT TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUS- 
an ty er help in building the com- ING, CONCRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY 
MAYOR WILLIAM O'DWYER, OF THE CITY OF NEW 
os ; ied 4 uiieettien YORK, NOVEMBER 12, 1947 
( ind fa fe which is NOVEMBER 12, 1947. 
1 democracy To Joint Com? on H ng, Congress of 
( ‘ » the eatest bulwark the United States, Washington, D.C. 
( mu i if sm GENTLEMEN: I am glad to take advantage 
N coope! ve a tion exists in of \ heari inthis city to bring our 
i now? t 1 government h g picture up to date. New York City 
a ' Sk is still in desperate need of additional dwell- 
7 ot aa Qeeeny ot eee in to provide for more than a half million 
: in arene in the Wales =f its population living under trying and 
Stat where farmer cooperatives are the ofte si slizing conditions. On any rea- 
his is also true In other coun- — -onanle assumptions, and here I propose to 
be ultra conservative, there remain at the 
pe : represent an important very t 150,000 families in this city who 
part of the free private enterprise system. have no homes of their own, are doubled up 
t confined to farmer buying and = with friends and relatives, and in many in- 
! cooper es. Mutual fire, stances are split up among other families 
eens automobile, and life in- with all the attendant maladjustments and 
_ ciations, mutual banks, mutual miseries which accompany such overcrowding. 
b i] credit unions, and rural The New York City Housing Authority, ina 
r tri ition associations are also involved. memorandum to the Senate Committee on 
Credit unions protect the people from loan Banking and Currency, at a hearing on the 
ere they would be charged fron Taft-Eliender-Wagner bill on December 18, 
50 pr it to 1,000 percent interest on loans. 1945, estimated the shortage at that time to 
[The REA ccoperatives have provided the be 187,000 family units. In March 1946 the 
farmers with one of the greatest blessings New York State joint legislative committee 
of mankind, eectricity on housing and multiple dwellings, headed 
10. Farmers who are members of these co- by Senator McNeil Mitchell, estimated that 
operatives, handicapped by less manpower the needs of New York City by the end of 
and more worn machinery than ever before, 1946 totaled 211,000 units. The same com- 
produced more food during our great war mittee published a further report on June 15, 


emergency in the Second World War than 
ever before despite these handicaps. Food 

just important in the winning of the 
war bullets. Should we so quickly forget 
this great contribution the farmers made in 
the war effort by slapping them in the face 
with a death tax against their cooperative 
organizations? 

11. Cooperatives usually prosper and sure 
vive either by their members having an in- 
terest in common which enables them to 
unselfishly work in the interest of the en- 
tire group or by reason of necessity to pro- 
tect from exploitation. There 
was no objection to farm cooperatives until 
they commenced to step on the exploiters’ 
toes 

12. The charge is made that cooperatives 
should be stopped as a way Of doing business 
because some of them are large. I am glad 
re large. That is the only way they 
argain collectively with other large 

Until a cooperative becomes as 

the largest private corporation in 

ld, there should not be any complaint 
the cooperative. 


themselves 





BIGGEST LOBBY IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


It is realized that the biggest lobby in 
Washington today is the anticooperative 
lobby. It is well-financed; it is putting up a 


desperate fight to destroy cooperatives as a 
way of doing business; it is one of the most 
Sinister and vicious lobbies that has ever 
invaded the Nation's Capital financed largely 
by Uncle Sam, and I certainly hope that this 
committee will not permit its efforts to be 
successful. 


1947 in which it was stated that the number 
of families living doubled up on that date 
was estimated at 360,000, of whom 265,000 
were doubled up against their wishes. What- 
ever set of figures is taken, whatever the 
precise measure of overcrowding, it is clear 
that the situation is still serious. Practically 
every family in the city can testify, from 
bitter personal experience, to the need of 
further prompt, drastic action. 

This shortage in New York City, and else- 
where, was caused by a combination of 
factors, most of them in one way or another 
arising out of the war. These include ob- 
solescence, cessation of civilian residential 
construction, marriages, and increases in 
population, shortage of materials, high prices, 
labor difficulties, exorbitant bids, mass mi- 
grations and movements of people to and 
from war industries, concentration of GI 
students in cities, general increase in em- 
ployment and other postwar causes. 

New York City, of course, has not, officially 
or otherwise, ignored this problem. We have 
not left the problem to Uncle Sam although 
many phases of the cure are on the Federal, 
not the local level. Even before taking office 
on January 1, 1946, I appointed an emergency 
committee on housing, headed by Robert 
Moses, our construction co-ordinator, to 
formulate a program. This commitee in- 
cluded outstanding leaders among labor 
leaders, businessmen, architects, engineers, 
insurance executives, builders, realtors, 
bankers and public Officials. These were 
hard-headed, civic-minded people, with ex- 
perience in housing and related fields. Their 


report to me on December 17, 1945, gave a 
rock-bottom program of con- 


minimum, 


units for the emergency use of veterans. In 
this category the Federal Government pro- 
vided 8,600 units. These have been erected 
by the Federal Government on land pro- 
vided and prepared by the city of New York 
at an expenditure by the city of about $10,- 
000,000. The State of New York also has 
participated in the program to the extent of 
furnishing 3,200 additional units. Some of 
these units were put on former military in- 
stallations, such as the Coast Guard and 
maritime bases at Sheepshead Bay and Fort 
Tilden in Rockaway, and some were erected 
on city-owned property. The combined total 
of emergency units under both Federal and 
State sponsorship thus amounts to about 
11,800 units. Recently the State of New 
York, through an additional appropriation, 
sponsored some 1,000 more of these units in 
cooperation with the city which provides the 
sites. 

It must be noted that these emergency 
units were intended for occupancies lasting 
from 3 to 5 years. By 1949 a start will have 
to be made toward relocation of some of 
the veteran families in these projects. These 
projects must not be allowed to become over- 
crowded and cannot be continued indefi- 
nitely. We had hoped that within 5 years 
at the most, sufficient permanent housing 
would be available to absorb these veterans. 
However, unless considerably more housing 
than is now in prospect is undertaken, we 
shall have a serious problem on our hands 
in maintaining these emergency projects in 
accordance with reasonably high standards. 
However, we must expect the growth of fam- 
ilies in these projects and anticipate wear 
and tear on these temporary structures, 
Quonset huts, for example, now house two 








families each. At the end of another year 
or two, each Quonset hut will be needed for, 
i should be used to house only, one fam- 


y in excellent 

1. The wooden demountable houses, 
1e other hand, will not have a long life 
uld be taken down within a maxi- 








nd 





num peril 

As to cur permanent housing program, the 
127.000 units called for by our minimum Ppro- 
eram consisted of 34,500 public housing units 
to be provided under then existing and an- 

cipated appropriations and provisions of 
law: 16,000 units to be erected by insurance 
companies and savings banks through rede- 
velopment housing projects; 54,000 units to 
be provided by private speculative builders; 
and 22,500 units of additional public hous- 
ing to be provided under the proposed Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. 

Of the estimated 54,000 units to be pro- 
ided by private speculative builders, about 
13.600 units were completed between Janu- 
ry 1, 1946 and October 1, 1947. Progress is 
more rapid now, and it is estimated that we 
shall have about 16,400 additional units by 
the end of 1948, a total by that time of 30,- 
000 units or 55 percent of the 54,000 units 
estimated. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator for the New York area has prepared 
charts which indicate the number of new 
dwelling units provided under Sections 203, 
603 and 608 of the Federal Housing Act and 
also the number provided under the FHA 
rental housing program pursuant to Section 
608 of the act. 

With regard to the anticipated semi-pub- 
lic redevelopment company housing by in- 
surance companies and savings banks, the 

riginal program called for 16,000 units. By 
the end of 1948 such projects will actually 
have furnished about 17,000 units. This 
phase of the program, however, was expanded 
by us in October 1946 to 21,000 units. Many 
factors have hindered its realization, includ- 
ine increases in construction costs, difficul- 
ties of moving tenants to comparable apart- 
ments elsewhere, etc., because of which some 
ivings banks and other financial institu- 
tions have postponed their projects indefi- 
nitely. 

A bright spot in the redevelopment field 
is the record of the Metropolitan Life In- 

surance Co., which has completed Riverton 
in Harlem and is now well along on Stuy- 
vesant Town and Peter Cooper Village on 
Manhattan’s lower East Side. Riverton will 
provide 1,232 apartments for about 3,500 
people. Peter Cooper Village and Stuvvesant 
Town will provide a total of about 11,250 
apartments for about 31,000 people. The 
slum area cleared for these three projects 
totals over 100 acres. The total cost of 
these projects is over $130,000,000. 

The city provided partial tax exemption 
for Riverton and Stuyvesant Town. This 
kept the rental figures down to $14 per room 
per month for Riverton and $17 for Stuy- 
vesant Town. Originally the figures were 
$12.50 for Riverton and $14 for Stuyvesant 
Town. Increases in construction costs, 
which amounted to almost 50 percent, re- 
quired amendment of the original agreement 
between the city and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. to permit the higher rental 
figures. It should be added that the New 
York Life Insurance Co. and the Equitable 
are also building on a large scale in spite 
of price and other discouragements. 

The savings banks, as distinguished from 
the life insurance companies, with a few 
exceptions such as the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York City, have greatly disappointed 
us in our attack upon the housing problem. 
I refer to both equity investment and mort- 
gage loans. The fault is largely but not 
altogetner with the banks. The regulations 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and of the State Banking Department 
have encouraged large reserves and thus have 
driven more and more savings bank capital 
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nto Government bonds At the same time 





the savings banks, with few exceptions, have 
clung tenaciously t their dem for 4 
percent interest on mortgage loans and have 
theret discouraged yperative limited 
dividend and even speculative housings 





in the field of permanent public housing 


is of low i n ur minimum pro- 
gram anticipated 34,500 units. These were 
to be established in 24 projects—2 city proj- 
ects, 1 Federal project, Jacob Riis houses 
under the existing Fede laws and a finan- 
cial contract, and 7 Federal projects unde! 
the Tait-Ellender-Wagner bill, and 14 State 
projects. It should be remembered that the 
city makes a substantial financial 


the forr 





eral and State projects 

This portion of the permanent program 
has lagged in spite of our efforts to speed 
it up. Only 11,000 units will be ready by the 
end of 1948 Eventually, under improved 
administrative ements, its re¢ 
is expected except as to the new federally 
aided projects. Funds for these projects 
have failed to materialize. Besides 7 origi- 
nally proposed Federal projects providing 
7,500 units, an additional 22,500 units were 
anticipated if the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
became law, or 30,000 units in all. Increased 
costs would now cut this Federal total of 
30,000 back to 20,000, but even these are not 
in sight 

The lerally aided portion of Jacob Riis 
houses, which had been contracted for with 
the Federal Public Housing Administration 
would not have been built if the city had 
not guaranteed funds its completion 
The Federal Public Housing Administration 
was not permitted to finance the project pur- 
suant to its contract because constructic 








ization 








costs per room exceeded the allowable legal 
limit fixed by the Federal Housing Act 
1937. It required the enactment of a special 


law by Congress this year to enable the Gov- 
ernment to fulfill its original obligation and 
only to the extent of the original cost limits, 
thus requiring the city to contribute $4,000,- 
000 to complete the project. 

The State program is expected to be re- 
alized eventually The State housing com- 
missioner contracted to finance 13 new State 
projects and agreed to 6 addi- 
tional projects, but rising construction costs 
threatened these 6 additional projects. At 
my request, Governor Dewey asked the State 
legislature to authorize a vote of the people 
on the question of additional State housing 
funds in the amount of $135,000,000. The 
vote was favorable. Of this amount $120,- 
000,000 is earmarked for New York Cit? and 
will be used to construct the 6 additional 
projects tentatively agreed upon which would 
provide somewhat in excess of 10,000 units 
The people also voted affirmatively on two 
other propositions relating to housing. One 
of these propositions permits increasing the 
aggregate ainount of State subsidy contracts 
entered into in any one year from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. This will allow scheduling of a 
greater amount of work each year ne other 
increases the aggregate amount of State sub- 
sidy contracts outstanding at any one time 
from $9,000,000 to $13,000,000. This subsidy 


tentatively 











will support a total of $435,000,000 of loan 
funds 

It is common knowledge.that since the 
end of ir, the shortage of equipment 
and m been one of the big bottle- 
necks in housing construction. This was due 
partly to repairing and replacing worn-out 
equipment in mills and manufacturing 





Shortage of certain 


plants. f materials also 
caused delay. Thi n is correcting it- 
self now except as to local stringencies and 
@ general lack of steel, soil pipe, and plywood. 

Another new and very difficult obstacle in 
the way of slum clearance and new perma- 
nent construction in old areas is that of mov- 
ing tenants to satisfactory substitutes for 


situatic 
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their present homes. In this « tion it 
must be remembered that we ¢ compelled 
to clear sites for hospitals, schools, play- 
grounds, and other urgent city impro\ 
ments, as well as for new housing, and 
there is a limit to the amount of disruptiol 
of city life which n be tolerated a > 
time. The cost of moving and rehabi 
ing closed buildings 1 new factor in dé 
public-corstruction business 
The housing emergency in New York ¢ 
t u e The < 
eas tne It r int Of anticipated I 
pu -housing money required 
1e 20,000 un expected to be Wilt ume 
Taft-El der-Wagner bill I 
tio permanent public |! 
de New Y < 
f ial difficultie we have i 
al } ram of six veter ! 
projects, five « them on va t iand 
t $12.50 I Oo! per I I ent 
f inced by the cit’ t a cost of $63,000. 
rhis program is expected to furnish 
lling units in 1949 
In anticipation of 1 sage of the new T 


Ellender-Wagner bill at the beginning « 





new congressional session of 1947, we 
pered a list of top-priority projects in Ne 
York City. At the head of the list w 

t seven | ects which, as hereinbe f 
Stated, we spe fically selected nd proposed 
under the original Taft-Ellender-Wagner b 
These projects included additions to four ex 


isting housing projects and three new one 
I hope that Federal assistance will be mad 
available for these seven projects 

If you contemplate reducing the origina 
program, may I recommend to your com- 
mittee that a separate Federal public-hous- 


} +1 t tal 





ing bill be passed which will leas e care 
of the additions to four existing and wholly 
inadequate projects; namely, Viadeck houses 
in lower Manhattan ingsborough houses 


in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brook 
lyn, South J: 2 houses il 
Brownsville } in centrai Brookly: 
These additions would cost ¢ ’ 

$62,000,000 at present prices 
6,100 additional apartment 
care for approximatel 25,000 addition 
people. Exhibit A is a proposed bill to cari 
out this re l 


Queens, and 








would ade 


and W 


mmenaation 

















May I further recommend that the provi 
sions for public-h funds be separatec 
from the other provisions <« i Taft 
Ellender-Wagner bill so that they will 1 
become involved with other and entirel 
different issues. 

I also stri urge that the } 
the construction cost per room in 
ng Federal law be advanced to allov 
ther recent increases in buildir 
Room cost limitations in the Taft-Elle 
Wagner bill should be raised an ack 
$250. This v ld mean that the 
would be $1,750 per room, plus an addit 
$250 with special approval of the H 
Administrator, except for Alaska ¥ 
construction cost of $2,200 per roor 
ready provided. If provi 1 for the 
creases is not made, the bill should pr 
that any costs in exce of present ceil r of 
the Taft-Ellender-W er bill m t f 
up by the local government Other ‘ 
available Federal money m not be u 
at all, as in the < e of Ja b Riis 
previously referred t A proposed 
ment to this eff is attached as exhibit B 

I should also like to re mend 
additional Federal guaranties for vete 
loans, especially for multifamily « er t 
housing proje The city and ate of Ne 
York will find it much easie stimul 
such projects under limited dividend and re- 
development laws if the Veterans’ Adminis 
tratl were permit gu itee Fre 
estate loans t $6 ,00C 
per apartment ir d of the present $4,000 
and to make a rle guar f ’ t 
entire multifar y veter cooperative 
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project. I strongly urge that such legislation 
be pted. A proposed bill to this effect is 
att ‘ I cS 
The « is he asking Congress for the 
absolute minimum to cope with a postwar 
yeacy ! beyond the resources and capacity 
of | l 5 rnments We have already 
ur credit to the limit and reduced 
( equirements to demonstrate our Ssin- 
cerit The State has gone a long way to 
he ( f hould not let us down when 
we kK for little 
Very truly yours 
WILLIAM O'DwYER, 
Mayor. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Twenty-first 
Annual Convention of the Propeller 
Club of the United States and American 
Merchant Marine Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the Propeller Club of the 
United States and American Merchant 
Marine Conference, New York, October 
15-17, 1947: 

The vropeller Club of the United States is 
zation of American citizens who are 
sincerely interested in promoting the best in- 
terests of the American merchant marine as 
a vital factor in the national defense and our 
country’s economic security. 


an organi! 


Each year, in conjunction with its annual 
convention, the Propeller Club sponsors the 
American merchant marine conference, in- 


viting the participation of associations and 
groups affiliated with the American marine 
industry. Twenty-two such groups held 
open forums or panel discussions at the 
American merchant marine conference in 
New York, October 15, 16, and 17, 1947. 

Many of these panel discussions formu- 
lated resolutions which were submitted to 
the Propeller Club convention resolutions 
commitee, These resolutions, after careful 
consideration by the committee were then 
presented to the Propeller Club convention 
session, and the resolutions set forth on the 
following pages were adopted by the conven- 
tion 

These resolutions reflect the considered 
thought of the most representative group of 
men engaged in,maritime pursuits, sincerely 
concerned with the future of the American 
merchant marine. 
OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPELLER CLUB 
UNITED STATES 


OF THE 


(a) To promote, further and support an 
American merchant marine. 

(b) To aid worthy and justifiable river, in- 
land waterway, and harbor improvements, 

(c) To promote sociability and develop a 


fraternal spirit among men engaged in the 
marine industry, 
(ad) To present marine engineering and 


architectural ideas, and other plans bene- 
ficial to, and informative of, the American 
merchant marine. 
i, PERPETUATION OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 
One of the most important problems facing 
our Nation today is the urgent necessity for 


the adoption of a sound long-range program 
to provide a permanent American merchant 
marine 

1. Our large fleet of war-built vessels is fast 
becoming obsolete. 

2. A program to provide an orderly con- 
struction of modern vessels from year to year 
is imperative 

3. A guarantee of permanent work for ship- 
yards and constant employment in peacetime 
is required solely in the interest of national 
security. 

4. Such permanent program will provide 
for design and construction to suit specific 
requirements for particular trades. 

5. National defense features of the mer- 
chant marine will be maintained on a cur- 
rent basis. 

6. World Wars I and II have taught that 
ships are indispensable for national defense, 

7. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 pro- 
vides for a construction differential subsidy 
based on vessels built in American yards for 
foreign-trade operations but not for domestic 
trades. 

8. Subsidized off shore operators of Ameri- 
can-built vessels are permitted to deposit 
earnings in a fund for new construction 
which are subject to the tax deferment privi- 
lege but nonsubsidized operators, foreign and 
domestic, are denied this privilege. 

9 American shipowners are limited in the 
depreciation which they may deduct which 
is not true of foreign shipowners who may 
deduct depreciation as earned. 

10. Seventy percent of American flag ton- 
nage before Pearl Harbor was engaged in do- 
mestic trades, all of which was requisitioned 
for war service. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
strongly recommends: 

A. The immediate adoption of 
long-range shipbuilding program. 

B. The authorization of the payment of 
subsidies to American shipyards construct- 
inz vessels for all American-flag owners oper- 
ating in foreign and domestic trades, and 
the foreign-cost formula for determining the 
shipbuilding differentials should be aban- 
doned in favor of the principles of section 
466 of the Tariff Act which provides for a 
50-percent differential. 

C. Restrictions upon vessels built under 
construction subsidies should be eliminated 
except while owners are granted operating 
subsidies in foreign trades. 

D. All American-flag vessel owners should 
be permitted to deposit earnings in a con- 
trolled fund for new construction with the 
privilege of tax deferment. 

E.-Owners of American-flag vessels be per- 
mitted to write off depreciation in periods of 
large earnings. 

F. That the sale, lease, charter, or gift of 
Government-owned ships to foreign nations 
or nationals be stopped because these na- 
tions have been restored to their prewar ton- 
nage status. 

G. That the proceeds received by the Mari- 
time Commission from the sale or charter of 
its ships be placed in its construction fund 
and used to construct suitable modern ships. 

H. That consideration be given to methods 
by which nonscheduled bulk carrier opera- 
tions could be made practical. 


a sound 


2. SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP REPAIR 


The development and maintenance of an 
active, adequate, and well-balanced fleet of 
modern merchant vessels constituting the 
United States merchant marine is vital to 
our national security, essential to the promo- 
tion of our foreign and domestic commerce; 
indispensable to our broad international re- 
sponsibilities; and thus an important factor 
not only in the maintenance of our national 
prestige at a high level but also in the na- 
tional prosperity. 


The preservation and continuous active op- 
eration of the shipbuilding and ship-repair 
industry is a necessary prerequisite to the 
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development and maintenance of such @ 
United States merchant marine, and is equal- 
ly vital to the national security. 

Present prospects for the survival of the 
shipbuilding branch of the industry are ex- 
tremely unfavorable, due to lack of new 
shipbuilding contracts for American flag 
seagoing vessels, with consequent imminent 
probability of loss of specialized technical 
staffs and skilled craftsmen vital to its suc- 
cessful operation and essential not only t 
the preservation of the art of shipbuilding 
but also to advancements in the art. 

There is a widespread misconception on 
the part of the general public that no new 
ships are needed because of the surplus of 
war-built ships now in hand, not realizing 
that war-built ships designed for emergency 
war service are not suitable for normal com- 
mercial competitive services. 

Certain vitally needed types of ships for 
various essential services are almost non- 
existent, and it is essential to the perpetua- 
tion of the United States merchant marine 
in an orderly and systematic manner, that 
the merchant fleet be ultimately established 
on the basis of a normal age pattern. 

The Propeller Club of the United States is 
deeply concerned over the failure to resolve 
the foregoing since the end of World War II, 
and recommends: 

1, That the declaration of policy set out 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and again 
in the Ship Sales Act of 1946 be reaffirmed 
and aggressively implemented; 

2. That there be adopted a sound long- 
range program to provide those types of ves- 
sels needed to establish and maintain an 
adequate, modern, and well-balanced United 
States merchant marine; 

3. That such a program include passenger 
liners and combination cargo and passenger 
vessels required to furnish adequate service 
on essential domestic and foreign trade 
routes; 

4. That such a program is vital to the con- 
tinued existence of shipbuilding and ship 
repairing, as well as allied industries special- 
izing in marine work. 

5. That construction under such a program 
be commenced forthwith. 

6. That private shipping operators be en- 
couraged to place orders for such vessels un- 
der appropriate existing provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

7. That if high costs and other conditions 
prohibit such undertakings in the case of 
any vessels deemed required for essential 
trade services, either domestic or foreign, 
the Government proceed to eonstruct such 
vessels under appropriate existing provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, or in the 
case of vessels for domestic service, under an 
appropriate amendment thereto: Provided, 
however, That the Propeller Club of the 
United States continues to favor a privately 
owned and privately operated American mer- 
chant marine. , 


3. SHIP-CONSTRUCTION FINANCING 


The Research Division of the United States 
Maritime Commission for the first time has 
made an extensive study on future replace- 
ments for the American merchant marine 
and the study has laid a systematic founda- 
tion for the construction of new vessels over 
a period of time, which study should be care- 
fully considered. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
recommends: 

That the Maritime Commission and the 
Congress should consult industrial bankers, 
insurance companies, steamship companies, 
and others as to the creation of more inter- 
est from private investors toward financing 
ship-construction programs, and the pos- 
sible establishment by Congress of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine bank. 


4. OVERSEAS AIR TRANSPORT 
The Propeller Club of the United States 


believes that American-flag steamship opera- 
tors should have: 








1. The right to operate aircraft as an essen- 


tial part of the transportation business 
which they have pioneered and in which they 
are now engaged. 

2. Treatment from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in all particulars equal to that afforded 
others, and especially that afforded steam- 
hip interests of foreign countries in respect 
to sea-air participation. 








7. TRAINING PROGRAM 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 placed 
upon the United States Maritime Commis- 

n the responsibility of creating and main- 

ining a merchant fleet adequate for carry- 
ing a substantial portion of our water-borne 

mmerce and as an auxiliary for national 
defense, manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel. 

It has been demonstrated twice within the 
present generation that there is a necessity 

ran adequate merchant fleet manned with 
well-trained officers and seamen. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
therefore recommends: 

That the training program, as outlined and 
approved by the Congress for the fiscal year 
1948, to be carried out by the United States 
Maritime Service, the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, and the Maritime Acad- 
é s of the States of California, Maine, Mas- 

husetts, and New York, be approved as 
the minimum program consistent with the 
ndate of Congress to the United States 
as expressed in the 








m 

Maritime Commission 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a high level of well- 
trained personnel aboard our merchant ves- 
sels with the training facilities now in opera- 
tion as a nucleus available for expansion in 
the event of any future national emergency. 


8, CONSTRUCTION OF TRAINING VESSELS 


The Congress on July 29, 1941, enacted a 
statute entitled “Construction by Maritime 
Commission of Replacement Vessels for Nau- 
tical Schools” (35 USCA 1123b). 

The Maritime Commission is authorized, 
from any money hereafter appropriated or 
made available to the Commission, to provide 
for the construction, by contract or other- 
wise, in accordance with plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by the Commission and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy, of suit- 
able vessels with modern equipment and in- 
struments to replace vessels otherwise fur- 
nished to States which are maintaining 
schools under sections 1121-1123 of this title. 
(July 29, 1941, c. 327, sec. 2, 55 Stat. 607.) 

The war prevented the construction of the 
training vessels provided for in the above 
statute and after exhaustive search it has 
been determined that there is not available 
a vessel of the United States suitable for the 
use of the Maritime academies. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
advocates that the Congress of the United 
States be requested to appropriate sufficient 
money for the construction of suitable ves- 
sels for the use of the Maritime academies in 
accordance with the statute. 

9. INLAND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Our inland waterways render a public serv- 
ice of incalculable value to our Nation. They 
have moved raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts in tremendous volume. They have 
proved a most able and efficient partner in 
the great war transportation organization of 
rails, trucks, pipe lines, air lines, lake car- 
riers and barge lines. 

The Propeller Club of the United States: 

1. Commends the wisdom of the Congress 
of the United States in having authorized 
and appropriated funds for. the improvement 
of our national system of rivers, canals, lakes 
and harbors, and commends the United 
States engineers for the excellent manner in 
which they have carried out these improve- 
ments. 

2. Urges the Congress to approve all legis- 
lation which contains waterway and harbor 
projects essential to the completion of our 
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inland waterway system and which have been 
approved by the Army engineers 

3. Urges the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to promptly authorize and appro- 
priate funds for the construction of the 
canal across Nev srsey and the Lake Erie- 
Ohio River canal, v ch are the two missing 
links in our nat il inland waterway sys- 
tem. The peacetime public benefits to be 
derived from these two projects fully justify 
their construction now. They would have 
returned their full cost to our country had 
they been available for use in the war 
emergency. 

4. Urges the Congress to authorize and to 
provide the necessary funds for an economic 
survey by the Army Corps of Engineers to 
determine the value to the Nation of the 
proposed Allegheny-Genesee Waterway link- 
ing the Mississippi Valley system of inland 
waterways with the Atlantic seaboard, thus 
providing an unbroken slack water naviga- 
tion route from New York Harbor to Pitts- 














burgh, the Nation's largest inland port and 
the head of transportation on the Ohio 
River. The route follows the Hudson River 


to Troy, the New York State Barge Canal 
westward to Rochester, N. Y., a new Genesee 
Valley Canal to Olean, N. Y., and an im- 
proved Allegheny Fiver to Pittsburgh, 72 
miles of the Allegheny River being already so 
improved. 

5. Believes that (a) inland water trans- 
portation should be extended to include all 
rivers, connecting waterways and harbors 
which have been approved by the Army 
Engineers; (b) present channels should be 
maintained in the h est state of efficiency; 
and (c) inland water transportation service 
should be fully protected from that type of 
competition which is designed to curtail 
their usefulness. 








10. ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


Resolved that the Propeller Club of the 
United States after full study and discus- 
sion believes that the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project is not in the best interests 
of the United States, and reaffirms its oppo- 
sition thereto. 

Tolls 


Revenue from tolls would be insufficient 
to make the waterway self-liquidating and 
self-supporting. The use of tolls would con- 
stitute a departure from the historic national 
policy of the United States that public in- 
land waterways be open without charge for 
purposes of navigation and commerce. 
Furthermore, adoption of a system of tolls 
on the St. Lawrence would establish a prece- 
dent for placing all national inland water- 
ways on a toll basis, a proposal long advo- 
cated by land competitors of water carriers 
and revived in the recent report of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads entitled 
“Transportation in America.” 


11, PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges that prompt consideration be given to 
the revision downward of Panama Canal 
tolls to the greatest extent possible to assist 
the intercoastal commerce of the United 
States and to facilitate shipping in interna- 
tional commerce 


12. CHAOTIC ACCOUNTING SITUATION OF 
MARITIME COMMISSION 

The present financial condition of Ameri- 
can steamship companies has to be elab- 
orated, footnoted, and explained due to the 
tremendous amount of unsettled claims and 
other vital questions accumulating during 
and since the war from the lack of sufficient 
and experienced personnel employed by the 
Maritime Commission. 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges: 

That the Congress and the Maritime Com- 
mission provide the necessary personnel and 
take promptly such other action as is neces- 
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ary to settle these claims and questions 

with operators of Government tonnage. 

13. LONGSHOREMEN’S DOUBLE OVERTIME DEMANDS 
For many years the stevedoring 

of America has negotiated collec 

ing agreements with union 


of the em; 


industry 


ve-bar In 


BRail- 





representing all 
1g and dis- 
chargipg cargoes in every important port in 
the United States. These collective bargain- 
ing agreements have been 1ored by the 
try both in letter and spirit 
Groups of individual longsh have 
instituted suits under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 under which it is sought to 
require the stevedores to pay overtime on top 





yyees en 








remen 








of overtime. The basis for these actions 
rests in an abortive interpretation of the 
collective-bargaining agreements covering 
the industry. These suits have not been 
supported by the Internati 1 Longshore- 
m¢ Association; on the contrary, the presi- 
d of the Internation l n's 
Association has testified t the |} 1 
of these individual longshoremen is sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court 
the efforts of the International Longshore- 





men’s Association over a period o > J 
to obtain sound working conditions for its 
members will be negated. 

The Congress of the United States has de- 
termined as a policy that an active merchant 
marine is essential to the defense of the 
United States. The merchant marine can- 
not operate ithout the assistance of the 


stevedores of America. An unsound and un- 








res tic distortion of an nonest collective- 
bargaining agreement o rived at 

in ly observed by the \ ring 1 
try has placed that industry in peril 

In an effort to counteract the che 
of lawsuits and to effectuate the obvious 
intent of the collective bargai y a e 
ments between the stevedoring industry and 
the unions representing the longshoremen, 


there has been introduced H. R. 4287, entitled 

“A bill to define and limit the jurisdiction of 

the courts, to effec 
’ 


ctuate collective-bargaining 
agreements, and for other pur} es 


This bill will be considered by the Ei ieth 
Congress, second session 

The best interests of the American mer- 
chant marine, the stevedoring industry, and 


g 
the workers employed therein will be pro- 
tected and enhanced by the enactment of 
this bill into law 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
endorses purpose of H. R. 43387, and 
recommends its passage 


the 


14. COASTAL AND INTERCOASTA! 

The fleets of the coastal and intercoastal 
steamship lines constituted the major part 
of the American marine in 1939 
and the War and Navy Departments of the 
United States have stated that the lla- 
bility of the ships and personnel of these 
domestic water services are vital ar 


SHIPPING 


mercnant 


tial to the national defense during war 
emergencies. 
Many business and industrial firms 


throughout the United States rely on the 
availability of domestic water services to 
market their merchandise in competitive 
areas. 

The operating costs of these water carrier 
services have sharply increased since 1939. 
The Propeller Club of the United States 
agrees that the Interstate Comms 
mission should be urged to auth ul 
increased rates sought by the standard rall- 
roads, coastal and intercoastal water 
riers now being considered in Ex parte 166 
and other proceedings. 

15. COAST GUARD HEARING OFFICERS 


That part of the Administrative Procedures 
Act which became effective on June 11, 1947, 
requires that hearings looking toward the 
suspension or revocation of licenses or certif- 
icates be conducted by examiners appointed 
under civil service. The Coast Guard has no 
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f { may be used for hirin z such 
ex 
C Guard |} been 
\ ( t 
a i 2 
} of n t or 
ne 
; J 1947 d offi- 
Cc ( ( a ¢ I 
c l I 
Mi - 
‘ rhe 
( c e 
} r ft I l « Ss 
f ‘ I l ¢ not d 
c j 1 of ( G d 
] ( > of t i es 
l ( on the 
} 1077) , commi d 
( ( t ¢ im hear- 
i proceed t men's 
a 
16. F G OF WATCHMI q 
Private corpor ns in the shipping in- 
c t it the United ; either 
} inaf private guards or watch- 
I 1 or ¢ tr ind d watching 
f f the fi l r of guards and 
wi f r the prot n of property. 
iy ] € rod are employed in 
positions of high trust to augment the serv- 
ices of duly constituted law enforcement 
ies. They are potential witnesses in 
< proseci ns and should be persons 


of unquestionably good character. 

ller Club of the United States 
t the various States throughout the 

United States with port facilities which have 

no controlling legislation, enact same through 

their licensing powers to guarantee: 

a. That persons making application for 
positions as guards and watchmen be per- 
sons of good moral character and free from 
criminal records; 

b. That all concerned, employers and em- 
ployees, be required to submit to finger- 
printing; 

c. That it be made certain that there is no 
statutory exception to those engaged in this 
business who exclusively supply guards or 
watchmen for the protection of piers, cargoes, 
passengers and steamship piers generally. 






17. FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 

The Propeller Club of the United States re- 
affirms its position approving legislation to so 
amend the Foreign Trade Zones Act as to 
permit the manufacture and exhibition of 

merchandise in the foreign trade zones. 

18. REVISION OF FEDERAL SHIPPING LAWS 
The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges the prompt modernization and codifi- 
cation of the navigation laws of the United 
. 
t 


otates 


19. BRIDGE CLEARANCES 


able value during World War IT in transiting 
ocean vessels to tidewater. Particularly was 
this true of the Chicago drainage canal and 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers when, be- 
cause of ice or for other reasons of security, 
the St. Lawrence route was not open or 
feasible. 

! ‘ipal handicap to the use of the in- 
land waterways for ocean and lake vessels 
in wartime was, in the popular mind, an 
inadequate depth of channel. However, a 
much more serious difficulty was inadequate 
bridge clea horizontal and vertical, 





neces, 


and especially vertical clearances over the 
Ohio, Tennessee and Illinois River and 
waterway. 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges: 

1. That all maritime interests be repre- 
sented at bridge hearings, and that those 
branches of the Army charged with military 
preparedness also be represented so as to 
jend support to the Corps of Engineers. 








2. That it be made a general rule that no 














bridge shall be erected over any navigable 
river, waterway, or canal, which will have 
lower clearance than the minimums ap- 
proved for the ultimate development lim- 
pl of such waters by the Chief of 
Ar I ecrs 

IMPLE NTATION OF RESOLUTION: 

The twenty-first annual convention of the 
P Club of the United States strongly 
adv 

y I mmendations of the annual 
A M nt Marine Conferences and 
the c ntions of the Propeller Club 
of t United States represent the views of 
th lar I n of the population inter- 
ri d in the maintenance and development 
of an American merchant marine, but the 
mere f ul n of such views hout im- 
plementation leaves them relatively impo- 
te The several member ports of the Pro- 


I > strongly urged to fully ac- 
q r members with such recommen- 
dations and to take such action to imple- 
ment them as may be appropriate in each 
instance, including, but not limited to, urg- 
i ion thereof by their Senators 
entatives in C and the 


1g considerat 


and Repre ngress, 


collaboration with other organizations of 
similar purpose, such as the American Le- 
gion, which has recently adopted a strong 


and practical program for the maintenance 
and development of an American merchant 
marine, and each port and each regional vice 
president is urged to regularly and frequently 
report to national headquarters what has 
been accomplished in this connecticn, 

That the proper national officers of the 
Propeller Club of the United States be in- 
structed to register with the Congress of 
the United States as a nonprofit patriotic 
national organization whose principal pur- 
pose is to do everything possible in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and promotion of an 
Amcrican merchant marine. 





21. APPRECIATION 


Upon the conclusion of its highly success- 
ful twenty-first annual convention and 
American merchant marine conference, the 
Propeller Club of the United States expresses 
its sincere appreciation: 

1. To the Propeller Club of the United 
States, port of New York, its board of gov- 
ernors, officers, committees, and members 
who have served so willingly and efficiently 
as hosts to this convention; 

2. To the members of the American mer- 
chant marine conference committee and to 
the chairmen and cochairmen of panel dis- 
cussions who, by their unselfish labors have 
contributed so generously to the success of 
this annual meeting, and by so doing, have 
continued the cherished tradition of provid- 
ing an open forum for the American marine 
industry in all of its various aspects for the 
discussion and consideration of the many 
and serious problems with which the indus- 
try is confronted; 

3. To the cadet midshipmen of the New 
York State Maritime Academy who, through 
their assistance, contributed so generously 
to the smooth functioning of the convention 
and conference. 


THE WHITE HOvwsE, 
Washington, August 7, 1947. 

Mr. ARTHUR M. TOoDE, 
Honorary President, The Propeller Club 
of the United States, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Tove: As I have stated publicly, 
the removal of restrictions on international 
trade is one of the most important steps that 
any government can take toward promoting 
good relations among nations through the 
free and mutually profitable exchange of 
goods and services. The United States is 
taking the leadership in this direction in its 
efforts to assist freedom-loving peoples every- 
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where in ng their recovery from the 
consequences of the recent war. 

To assert that leadership, and to protect 
its own interests and support its economy 
the United States should maintain 
chant marine adequate to its needs 
end I have, as you know, 
mittee of citizens to study 








d a com- 
the present con- 





appoint 








dition of our merchant marine and re 
recommendations for its maintenance and 
future development. 

I am pleased to note that discu: 







ned for the American 
Merchant Marine Conference and the annual 
convention of the Propeller Club of the 
United States in October. Serious consid- 
eration of the future role of American ship. 
ping by informed groups such as yours will 
contribute materially to the final determi- 
nation of our maritime requirements. 

y sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman, 


similar lines is plan 












A Plain Citizen Comments on Uncle Sam’s 
Role as Relief Agent for the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are now in the midst of a special session 
of Congress, called for the purpose of 
relieving the starving people of Europe 
and curbing the inflationary trend that 
threatens the economy of our Nation. 

A large number of the folks back home 
find it difficult to understand why so 
much emphasis is applied to the prob- 
lems of Europe, while underprivileged 
Americans are ignored completely. 

In the following letter, appearing in a 
recent issue of the Clearfield (Pa.) 
Progress, the writer, Mr. William Mc- 
Monigal, Madera, Pa., expresses the 
views of thousands of American citizens 
who are in dire need for assistance in an 
endeavor to keep body and soul together. 

If America is expected to assume the 
responsibility for the problems of the 
world, we had better strengthen our- 
selves by first giving attention to our own 
problems. 

Mr. McMonigal’s letter is as follows: 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
MADERA, 

Dear Sir: I thought 1 would write a few 
lines to the Progress in regards to our old-age 
pension. I am like the late Will Rogers. I 
don’t know anything except what I see in the 
papers. 

First, I see where our Congressmen had to 
have a 50-percent increase in wages to make 
ends meet. Now, I don’t believe any such 
story, for I read where their Sergeant at 
Arms put their surplus cash away for safe- 
keeping. He had $125,000 in his hands and 
they can’t get it now, when they want it. If 
it took all their wages to make ends meet, 
where did they get this $125,000? 

Then, I see where they put a man by the 
name of Russell in under $100,000 bond. 
That bond is alright for the Congressmen, 
but it is only another burden on the tax- 
payer, as they will insure him through a 
Government bank, and if that man defaults, 
then, of course, the bank will have to make 
good. Then they will tax the people all 
over again to raise that money, so I can’t see 








where that $100,000 bond is anything but a 
curse to the public. 

I also see where one Congressman from 
New York wanted to bar the Townsend paper 


from the mail. If I was in his place, I would 
be like the man that my friend and I met 
when we were out on the road a few years 
ago. This man was shearing sheep and he 
started at the hind end. My friend said, “I 
thought they always started at the head to 
shear sheep.” “Well,” he said, “I used to, but 
since Cleveland took the tariff off the wool, I 
an c-hamed to look a sheep in the face.” 
If I was in this Congressman’s place, when 
I come home from Congress, I would be 
ashamed to look an old man in the face, let 
alone sending this man back to Congress. 

Now Congress is about to adjourn without 
doing anything for the old people. One Con- 
gressman says it takes a long time to get a 
bill through Congress. It didn’t take long 
to get a bill through to raise the Congress- 
man’s salary 50 percent. It went through in 
less time than it takes io tell it. It makes 
an old man sick when he reads about all these 
large appropriations to all the foreign lands 
and let the old people out in the cold. It 
looks to me like Congress thought they had 
the old people down where they can’t help 
themselves and where they just have to take 
what they can’t use down there. 

The labor can strike and get something out 
of it. It looks like they want the old people 
to strike. You do not need to worry, the old 
people will always be with you. The Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress voted the old people a 
$5 raise and sent it to the State, and they 
kept it all but $1.80. Why didn’t they send 
it to the old people direct? It should be 
given direct to the people, for if they ever 
get it in Harrisburg chat is the last of it. 

I see where our President wants $25,000,- 
000 appropriation to get the Communists off 
the Government's pay roll. I believe in that, 
but they need to clean house at home first. 
If they send all that money over to these for- 
eign countries, then send a Communist over 
to distribute the money around, we all know 
he will favor his own class of people. That 
is only creating more Communists, both here 
and abroad. I figure it is those people we 
have here that is taking up these foreign 
loans, who are our Communists in this 
country. 

I also see where our good Governor has 
granted $100 per month to our Senators and 
a good, substantial raise to all judges of the 
supreme court, down to the school teachers 
who get from $200 to $1,000 per year. I ad- 
mit they need good people for those jobs, 
but we also need good people to raise those 
teachers and officers. If it costs them so 
much to live there, why don’t they stay at 
home? Why do they run after the old people 
to vote for them? After they get the old 
man’s vote and tax, that is all they want 
with him until the next election and tax 
collection comes around. 

All officers in our Government are not in- 
cluded in this statement as we have some 
very good officers in the Government that I 
think really want to do something for the old 
people but they have too much opposition. 
They allow the old people to earn $1 to help 
out but our Congressmen wanted and got 
$5,000 to help out and our State Senators 
wanted $10 a day but got $100 a month. I 
have to get along on 69 cents a day and pay 
taxes to help keep up their fat salaries. A 
great many will make you all kinds of prom- 
ises before election but they never had any 
intention of fulfilling them. A good many of 
them would like to turn the old people out 
like an old horse or dog. 

A question I would like to have answered 
if Ican find any one in Congress, or out, that 
can or will answer it. If they do happen to 
give the old people and school teachers a 
couple of dollars a month increase they go 
to a lot of pains to explain to the people 
through the papers what it will cost the tax- 
payers to foot the bill, but why don’t they 
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explain to the people what it will cost the 
taxpayers to pay those Congressmen each 
$416 and better per month; besides all the 
other Federal employees? 

I think I have paid taxes as long as any 
man down there, if not longer. If I haven't, 
they are too old to be in Congress. I have 
paid taxes for 58 years. I am just about 80 
years old. My pension started in 1939 at 
$19.80 and now it is $20.70. We get groceries 
here that cost 4 or 5 times as much as they 
did in 1939. I see where they ask the people 
to have meatless days, and where you are to 
eat one slice of bread instead of three. I 
haven't been to but one movie in 50 years for 
when I get that much money I always find 
that I need it worse to pay taxes. 

I think Dr. Townsend has the only honor- 
able pension plan they ever had. During 
the war they asked the old people to hold off 
until after the war was over, which was 2 
years ago 

It looks like they want us to wait until 
they get another one started. They want us 
to save all the food to send over to those 
other countries when they are sending stuff 
from there over here. When we go to the 
store for meat, they ask us to always pick a 
cheap cut of meat. 

I guess that is to leave the choice cuts for 
them to send to other countries. Do they 
think we are not fit to have a good piece of 
meat. It looks to me like they want to feed 
these others up to get them ready for an- 
other war. I talked to a Jew the other day 
who had goods in his truck that were shipped 
from England and Portugal. 

The miners are a class of people which I 
think needs as good a living as there is. I 
followed the business for 25 years and I know 
what they have to contend with. There are 
a lot of people who run the miner down when 
they really don’t know what a miner looks 
like. I heard one person ask, What is a 
miner? He asked what he looked like and 
if he eats hay. 

I don’t want to offend anyone, but I have 
had several letters from Congressmen after 
they went in office asking me to let them 
know what the country needed, so I am try- 
ing my best to explain it tothem. The most 
needed is to take care of our people at home 
first and to pass the Townsend pension plan 
without any more fooling about it. I think 
the Townsend people have just as smart 
people among them as there are down in 
Congress, but there are too many people 
against them. 

They want to saddle a sales tax on the poor 
people to make them poorer than ever. 

I see where the sales tax was defeated in 
Oregon. 

That is what will happen to it in this 
State if it ever comes to a vote. When you 
plan for these high salaried people, don’t for- 
get my 69 cents a day, minus taxes. So 
many people talk about Dr. Townsend want- 
ing $200 per month for the old people. 

That is positively untrue. It is a 3 per- 
cent gross income and whatever that makes 
each month to divide it among them. 

Witt1Am McMONIGAL. 





Don’t Give Up the Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, there 
are now pending in both the House and 
in the Senate bills which, if enacted into 
law, wovld turn over to foreign nations 
on what would amount to a “loan basis” 
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a substantial number of our war-built 
merchant ships. These vessels would be 
used to haul relief cargoes, on the as- 
sumption that they would save the 
American taxpayer a certain small finan- 
cial burden by their use of cheap, 
foreign crews. Little thought seems to 
have been given to the effects such pro- 
posed legislation would have upon our 
maritime labor employment, and of the 
more serious consequences upon the in- 
ternational competitive situation. 

Another proposal, more recent, is the 
request of 16 foreign nations to have the 
United States supply them with mate- 
rials and money with which to build new 
merchant ships. In addition, they de- 
sire us to sell to them more of our sur- 
plus merchant vessels at the favorable 
terms of the Ship Sales Act, and with 
money we are asked to supply. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to the re- 
quests of the 16 foreign nations, if Con- 
gress should see fit to accept these re- 
quests, it would mean that, in the aggre- 
gate, these foreign nations by 1951 would 
possess nearly 7,500,000 more tons of 
merchant ships than they owned and op- 
erated in 1938 

We have not only the right, but the 
duty to examine these carefully. The 
important fact to remember is that all 
of these proposals are at the expense 
of the American merchant marine. 

Add to these proposals a few alarming 
facts: 

First. We are in desperate need of 
balancing our own present merchant 
fleet. We desperately need suitable pas- 
senger and passenger-cargo combina- 
tion vessels, and certain other special 
types of merchant ships. 

Second. Our shipbuilding industry, 
that performed so phenomenally during 
the war, is gradually disintegrating like 
the proverbial house of sand. By next 
spring, unless there is a program of ship 
construction started in the United States, 
there will not be a single American ship 
of any size under construction in the 
Nation. 

The recommendations of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan Transport Commit- 
tee show that the 16 foreign nations 
actively plan upon engaging in new-ship 
construction to the extent of 15,500,000 
deadweight tons. It is significant to note 
that included in this proposed giant 
shipbuilding program are a number of 
large passenger vessels, contrasted to 
our own position where we have but one 
really first-class passenger liner on the 
North Atlantic and none planned for 
construction. 

Contrast with our present inadequate 
position, the Carozia, launched October 
30 for the Cunard Line and christened by 
Princess Elizabeth; the new Mauretania 
and Parthia, recently placed in service by 
the British; the new Willem Ruys for 
Rotterdam Lloyd Line accommodating 
842 passengers; and the two new Castle 
liners of British shipowners, the Pretoria 
Castle and the Edinburgh Castle, each 
over 28,000 tons. Where is the American 
flag in the passenger service on the North 
Atlantic? 

In addition to the 15,500,000 tons of 
new construction, the 16 nations feel that 
the United States should sell at favorable 
terms, with money we are supposed to 


supply, some 300-400 of our war-built 
merchant ship There is not the slight- 
est doubt t t these nations are planning 
ne I rn merchant fleets, in the ag- 
gre e ereater than they had in 1939, at 
the ex of our own American mer- 
chant mal by our own Government 
( , during the next 4 years our 
( fleet, even by the rosiest ¢ mates, 
\ ) back to the position it 
oct in 1938. And at that time, we 
v rying ] than 30 percent of our 
( mn waa 


is no logic, reason, or justifica- 


tion to in¢ » foreign merchant ficets 

| heir 1938 level at the expense and 
jeopardy of our own, and thus in an act 
of « osity imperil our national 

The Harriman report which will be 
sub: ed to Congress, agrees with the 
Amel 1 iipping industry estimates, 
that the possible savings to be made by 
transferring our vessels to foreign regis- 


try would be only a small fraction of the 
estimate of required dollar tonnage as 
embodied in the report on the European 
recovery plan. To quote from the Har- 


riman report: 

The limited financial savings (which would 
accrue by transferring our vessels to the 16 
foreign nations) are not sufficient to justify 
the « in on United States resources for na- 
tional defense which such transfers would 
inv € 


Moreover, the Harriman report fur- 
ther emphasizes a discontinuance of fur- 
ther sales of our dry-cargo ships abroad: 


When such sales, instead of substituting 


for foreign construction, will merely add to 
the foreseeable future surplus of tonnage. 
The United States needs an active merchant 
marine for national defense, and we must 
not create conditions in which that merchant 
marine cannot survive. 


Mr. Speaker, I doubt if there is a Mem- 
ber of Congress who is adverse to help- 
ing the European nations to help them- 
selves to recovery and to their rightful 
places in the scheme of world affairs. 
Americans have always been known for 
their sportsmanship and for helping 
those who have been Knocked down and 
trodden upon. I do not feel, however, 
that we should attempt to elevate these 
foreign nations above our own position, 
and particularly at the expense of our 
own national security. 

In certain parts of our country, Amer- 
ican seamen and officers even now are 
available in greater supply than there are 
ships toemploy them. It would be sense- 
less to contribute even further to un- 
employment of our maritime labor by 
turning over more of our vessels to for- 
eign nations on the premise that by car- 
rying relief cargoes with low-wage for- 
eign crews the American taxpayer would 
be saved small amounts of money. 

However, after such vessels were 
turned over to foreign nations, what 
guaranty would there be that they would 
be returned to the United States when 
the relief cargo movement had ceased? 
What guaranty would there be that they 
would not later fall into the hands of 
foreign governments professing a differ- 
ent ideology than our own? What guar- 
anty is there that if vessels were turned 
over to foreign nations that they might 
not add further—with their low-paid 


crews—to the competition which will and 
is now facing American shipping? 

I seem to recollect that we turned over 
a considerable number of our ships to the 
Russians during the war, and thus far 
we have not received even a reply to our 
inquiries as to wha. has become of them. 
We have just received a report that one 
such Liberty vessel has been chartered 
by Russia to shipowners, and 
that our State Department says this is 
legal under the lend-lease agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the proposals ad- 
vanced thus far for helping us to dispose 
of our war-built ships have been put for- 
ward on the theory that the more ships 
we make available by sale, loan, charter, 
or by gift, the more dollars European 
nations will earn with which to purchase 
more of our products. Upon examina- 
tion, this theory collapses like a toy 
balloon. 

Several weeks ago, the shipping indus- 
try analyzed statements that ocean ship- 
ping charges paid to United States ship- 
owners were a major factor in the ex- 
haustion of the American loan to Britain. 
Upon analysis, it was shown that ship- 
ping charges paid to American ships by 
Britain amounted to only 2.6 percent of 
the British expenditure for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1947. Although there may 
have been some doubts about the indus- 
try analysis, these were dissipated when 
Britain’s most influential shipping pub- 
lication agreed in substance with the 
American analysis. 

A similar analysis of the shipping 
aspects of the European recovery plan 
shows that ocean shipping charges which 
would be paid to American shipping 
would actually amount to about 2 per- 
cent of the total request for money said 
to be needed by the 16 nations. 

Mr. Speaker, if I have been pessimistic, 
it is only that I realize that we now have 
the ships constituting the basis of a 
strong merchant marine. We have had 
two sad experiences, in 1917 and again 
in 1941, to remind us that we simply can- 
not permit our national American gen- 
erosity to plunge us into a third fateful 
situation in which there will not be the 
time to recreate a strong merchant fleet. 

Today, the American maritime indus- 
try is more closely unified than it has 
been in years. Without that unity, there 
can be no American merchant marine 
worthy of its name; and without a strong 
merchant marine, the United States can- 
not fulfill her obligations in world affairs. 

We can keep the American flag flying 
on all of the high seas if we “‘don’t give 
up the ships!” 


Swedish 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 5, in New York City, the illus- 
trious chief executive of the great State 
of New York, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
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delivered an address on the subject of 
foreign aid, which, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I recommend for the 
thoughtful reading and study of my 
colleagues. 

We are faced with one of the most 
important decisions of all time. All the 
available informed opinion of experi- 
enced and able public servants should 
be carefully weighed and studied. I, like 
many others, approach the problem with 
completely open mind. It seems to me, 
however, that no more informative, help- 
ful, and definite statement on this signifi- 
cant subject has been made anywhere 
by any person in high position. 

I am sure I speak for all of my col- 
leagues in the House in expressing to 
Governor Dewey our gratitude for giv- 
ing us the benefit of the careful study 
he has made and thorough grasp he has 
acquired of world problems, while at the 
same time furnishing the people of the 
State of New York perhaps the most suc- 
cessful administration that State has 
ever enjoyed in its long history. 

We meet during a period when most rea- 
sonable men are concerned for the future of 
our domestic affairs and are genuinely 
troubled as to the proper course of our Na- 
tion in foreign affairs. 

Internally the Nation 1s suffering the cruel 
effects of an inflationary rise in the cost of 
living as a result of the economic ignorance 
of the national administration. 

In foreign affairs, from Tehran through 
Yalta to Potsdam and since, we have seen our 
Government giving aid and comfort to Com- 
munist conquest. In Germany, the indus- 
trial heart of Europe, we have applied eco- 
nomic policies which have undermined 
recovery in all Europe. In the Orient, we 
have seen our own Government turn against 
our wartime Chinese allies and order them, 
under pain of losing American support, to 
accept into their government the very Com- 
munists who seek to destroy it. 

We have seen reconstruction falter because 
people did not work, either because they were 
unable from lack of food, or unwilling, for 
lack of anything to buy with the wages they 
earned. We have seen Socialist experiments 
which we confidently believe to be tragic 
errors but which are the inevitable result of 
frustration and despair. 

While Europe and China are struggling 
along at a bare subsistence level, their con- 
fused peoples turn from one promised remedy 
to another with a rising sense of loneliness 
and desperation. 


SENTIMENT HERE HELD CONFUSED 


In the face of such a dismaying picture it 
is not unnatural that sentiment in our own 
country should be confused. Many thought- 
ful people are saying we should withdraw 
from the world. They say Europe and China 
are finished and we should not dissipate 
our strength in trying to save them. 

Meanwhile, a great program is being pre- 
pared for consideration by the Congress to 
help stabilize Europe, while nothing is yet 
proposed concerning China. It is very easy 
out of sentiment, to accept uncritically any 
program to aid starving millions of people 
and to help preserve free governments. It 
is equally easy to say we cannot afford any 
program at all on top of our own staggering 
war debt and destructive levels of present in- 
come taxes. 

The serious economic and diplomatic 
blunders of the national administration 
make it even more difficult to reach sound 
decisions calmly and without partisanship. 
But I earnestly believe that is our duty. 

Despite the blunders of the administra- 
tion, real progress has been made in some 
directions, The bipartisan foreign policy, 








which I had the honor to inaugurate during 
the summer of 1944, has been notably suc- 
cessful where it has been followed. 

Through the distinguished leadership and 
labors of Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG and 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, we were prevented 
in the early days of the peace from scuttling 
our other friends, as was done in the case 
of China, and our prestige in the United 
Nations has steadily mounted. I do not 
believe this country will ever know the tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude it owes to the 
unselfish labors and high patriotism of Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG and Mr. Dulles. 

It has been well said that we are in a 
cold war. We are in it for the simple reason 
we are being attacked by all means short of 
war. The attack is by the most violent form 
of propaganda, falsehood, political penetra- 
tion and economic sabotage. The whole 
system of political and economic freedom 
for which our country stands is under attack 
by those who would establish a world-wide 
rule of a police state 

This attack is being hurled against us 
by able and purposeful men who know what 
they want and propose to get it. We need 
to understand their objectives. They are 
broadly two: First, to intimidate free govern- 
ments everywhere into accepting Soviet 
leadership and, second, to mislead or intim- 
idate the American people into refraining 
from giving aid to those who need it. 

The Soviets believe the way to block our 
policy of restoring economic health to the 
world is to shout that this policy of ours 
will lead to war. Of course, the simple 
truth is that the only risk of war comes 
from the Soviet attempt to establish police 
states and dictatership over people who have 
known and love freedom. The surest way to 
avoid war is to create a strong and deter- 
mined world of free nations. The risk of 
war is that the Kremlin will repeat the mis- 
take of other despots in 1914 and again in 
1939—the mistake of believing that free 
people cannot or will not resist slavery. 


COME-BACK HARD WITHOUT HELP 


Nevertheless, there is a school of thought 
which says we should leave our friends in 
Europe and Asia to work themselves out of 
the mess alone or in the alternative that 
they are done for anyway. Let them try 
communism if they want to and then they 
will come back to free governments. But 
the unhappy fact is that once a Communist 
dictatorship is set up there is no peaceful 
escape. Moreover, after the spiritual and 
physical devastation of 6 years of total war 
people cannot easily come back themselves 
without some help. The whole basis of 
Europe’s economy has been dislocated. On 
top of that a severe winter and a summer of 
drought have resulted in the worst European 
crop failures in a hundred years. In China 
the people are not only hungry but their 
economy is prostrate and they are under 
heavy military attack from the very forces 
into whose hands they were betrayed at 
Yalta. 

In my judgment we have no choice today 
whether or not to act in this emergency. It 
is unthinkable that, after a successful war 
at staggering cost in blood and resources, we 
should now stop and surrender the fruits of 
victory. We will be doing just that if we 
permit the free nations to fall into economic 
chaos and then under Soviet control. 

Our only choice is whether we act effec- 
tively or stupidly as we have in the past; 
whether we act in time or too late and, 
finally, whether we show our determination 
to succeed and inspire those we aid to the 
same determination. 

I cannot say that we are bound to succeed. 
We cannot be positive that the further money 
spent will not be wasted. The Russians are 
confidently counting on our failure. They 
believe that their great allies, misery and 
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starvation, will bring Communist revolutions 
the world over. That is why they are op- 
posing us so violently in the United Nations 
That is why they oppose every effort to re- 
store economic health and well-being to the 
free nations. They also hope that we are 
going to bungle the job of using our re- 
sources, which are not unlimited, and thus 
bring on inflation followed by depression 
here at home 

All these are possible, but as reasonable 
men, we must make up our minds which 
course is most likely to succeed and then 
follow that course with a degree of perse- 
verance and skill we have not yet shown 


BILLION AGAINST UNITED STATES HELD POSSIBLE 


Only the quickest look at the alternative 
gives a ghastly picture. If, as a mere 140,- 
000,000 people, we found ourselves in the 
midst of a conquered world, from France to 
China, we should find more than a billion 
people in an armed camp under the control 
of an aggressive dictatorship arrayed against 
us. In terms of dollars, such a condition 
would cost us in national defense alone a 
great deal more than any program of aid to 
Europe, and it would cost us that annually 
for years to come. In terms of living stand- 
ards, we should sink to a level not seen by 
any living person in this country. In terms 
of our liberties, I find it difficult to see how 
we could avoid a degree of economic control 
which would cut the very heart out of our 
system. 

We have only one choice and that is wisely 
to aid those who stand with us in the world in 
the hope that they will rise again as bul- 
warks of the institution of human freedom. 

There are even more problems in deter- 
mining the nature of such a program as in de- 
termining its wisdom. It has been suggested 
that we should not help any nation which has 
nationalized any industry. 

Such a policy would, I think, be very un- 
wise. There are two worlds today. That is 
enough. In fact, it is one too many. We 
should not adopt a course which would cre- 
ate three worlds. In the free world, economic 
systems are not all alike. We do not share 
the Socialist ideas prevailing in some nations 
and we believe some of their programs to be 
affirmatively dangerous to the welfare of their 
people. I am sure in my own mind that if 
those nations would restore initiative and 
free enterprise their progress would be im- 
mediately accelerated. But we shall not 
achieve that result by lecturing from afar or 
withholding aid if they do not change their 
practices. So long as human liberty is main- 
tained as a principal objective of a govern- 
ment that government is our friend. 

In a task as immense as this, we should 
find out to the best of our ability what needs 
to be done and then, learning from the errors 
of the past, chart a course which has a maxi- 
mum chance of success. We have seen plenty 
of errors. In the 24 years since the end of 
the war with Germany the United States has 
provided around $20,000,000,000 in assistance 
to foreign nations. Much of this has been 
handled in the most incompetent manner. 
Much has been so distributed that the So- 
viet got credit for it. Our motives have 
been suspected and our purposes grossly 
maligned. What is most important we have 
not succeeded. 

Foreign borrowers have been allowed to 
use some of the money we have advanced to 
compete with each other in our domestic 
markets to purchase commodities in short 
supply. This has helped further to create 
speculation and price inflation. 


DELAY ON RUHR ACTION CITED 


Our Government has also failed to en- 
courage initiative and enterprise. The Ruhr 
is a conspicuous example. For some time 


past we have shared a direct responsibility 
in the Ruhr and for a long 


time we have had 





a@ great opportunity if we had only seized 
it. As far back as the summer of 1944 I 
urged that an international status be worked 
out for the Ruhr so it could never become 
the mainspring of a new, warlike Germany 
but could, instead, start promptly to serve 
without menacing, the free people of Europe 
For 244 years we have failed to do that job 
So the American taxpayers will this winter 
supply coal and steel which ought to come 
from the Ruhr. 

For our own sake and for the 


Sake yf the 


world, it is imperative that we avoid the 
blunders of the past. This will take hard 
thinking and straightforward action, and 
both are long overdue. First, as to the aid 
which is given to prevent starvation; this 


should not take the form of loans repayable 
in dollars and we know of no means oi im- 
porting sufficient goods from Europe to re- 
pay ourselves without demoralizing both the 
European and American economies 


The governments which receive our aid 
however, should not be allowed to sell the 
food and then use the proceeds for furthe: 


deficit financing. These proceeds should be 
used to develop the productive resources of 
the nations so as more speedily to 
them self-supporting. They should also be 
used to develop new productive resources out 
of which might later come the means of at 
least partial return on our investment 
through acquiring important strategic ma- 
terials needed in our own defense 

On the second, or reconstruction, aspect 
of our aid, we can legitimately regard the 
money advanced as a straight loan. But it 
should be made for business purposes and 
not left, as during the last 2'4 years in the 
hands of social planners who do not know 
a loom from a corn husker 

It is time we got businessmen into a busi- 
ness job. It would seem reasonable that the 
men who built the greatest productive plant 
in the world should be called on to help 
Much of the best work being done in Europe 
today is by the American manufacturers who 
have plants in Europe and are speeding their 
own rehabilitation. One motor company 
alone has turned out since the war more 
than 250,000 cars and trucks in Europe and 
in one nation it recently made its fifty thou- 
sandth postwar farm tractor 

We shall want to make really certain, for 
once, that the aid we provide is not wasted 
To provide firm and continuing management 
I should like to see the entire program closely 
supervised by a special authority created for 
that specific purpose. This authority should 
be under the direction of a genuinely bi- 
partisan board. The chairman should be an 
individual of outstanding ability. equipped 
by training and experience to assume the 
enormous responsibilities involved and en- 
titled by reputation to the full confidence 
of the American people. 


make 


POLICY BY CONGRESS ASKED 
Having provided for a businesslike admin- 
istration of our foreign-aid program, the 
Congress might well adopt a statement 
policy which would make our purposes clear, 
so clear in fact that nobody could misunder- 
stand them, not even the men in the Krem- 
lin. The Congress could declare it to be a 
basic policy of the American Nation to assi 
freedom-loving peoples elsewhere in the 
world who are ready to work with us to find 
a way back to economic stability. Such a 
statement which might well be end 
the leaders of both parties will make it clear 
that the United States has a settled policy 
and the means of carrying it out; that we 
will not suddenly or capriciously aband 
those in other countries who risk their live 
to uphold the principles of freedom in the 
face of the menace of a police state 
Having made such a statement 
we should then make it clear th 
results. Aid should be extended < 
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H done we should firmly insist 
that t! dhere to the program they them- 
selves | e formulated and that they dem- 
« country by country, a consistent 
and effective pursuit of those broad goals as 
a prereguisite to continued assistance. 

rhe committees of Congress will soon re- 
port their f ! By the greatest of good 
fort f h r our country and for the 
world, we have a Republican Congress. It 
understands the nature of business, and I 
am ent that these able men will bring 
forward ound program. It may well even- 
tu t the election of a Republican Con- 
gre last year not only saved the domestic 
affair the United States, but it may well 
also save the peace of the world. 

WOULD ADVERTISE AMERICA 

I earnestly hope that the story of Ameri- 
can achievement can be told at the same 
time that we bring American aid. It cannot 


be told, as in the past, by shipping around 
the world modernistic paintings done by 
Communists at the expense of the American 
Government. It can be told by the concrete 
demonstration that human freedom and free 


enterprise go hand in hand. Neither can 
succeed or survive without the other. When 
they are teamed together, they can bring 


elsewhere the freedom and economic achieve- 
ment they have brought to us. 

To help others make the choice wisely be- 
tween freedom and slavery we should tell 
our story to the world. It is a great, an al- 
most unbelievable, story. I am very tired of 
hearing our success attributed solely to our 
great resources. The truth is that our suc- 
cess is due to the American system of politi- 
cal liberty and competitive free enterprise 
which has proved to be the most efficient 
productive system in the world. It is that 
system which gives to the average man the 
highest rewards in improved living stand- 
ards, increased leisure, and growing economic 
security 

In this time of world crisis we can demon- 
strate that the American system has suc- 
ceeded This alone is a complete 
answer to the advocates of a return to the 
ancient systems of dictatorship and slavery. 
It is an answer in material terms—the only 
language they can understand. But what 
they cannot understand is that we would 
surrender all our material success and live 
on their own abysmal standards before we 
would surrender what is much more pre- 
cious—the liberty which God has given us, 
We know that the exchange of freedom for 
the security of a police state brings only 
misery. We know that the spiritual liberty 
of the individual is the most precious thing 
on earth. 


success 


I am confident that the America we love 
will move forward, secure in the knowledge 
that it is the greatest nation on earth be- 
cause it is generous, because it is free, and 
because it represents the whole cause of free- 
dom on earth today. 
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European Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following radio 
addre on the subject of European Aid, 
delivered this morning over Station WOL 
of the Mutual network by Mr. George 
E. Reedy: 

Opposition to the Marshall plan has be- 
come increasingly vocal during the past few 
days. It is based, primarily, on the thought 
that the high cost of living would drop were 
buying for foreign aid cut out of the economic 
picture. 

That theme, which at first was brought 
out only occasionally, has become the focal 
point of attack upon the entire program. 
There are indications that it may be effective. 
If that is the case, the administration has 
only itself to blame. 

For months the President and his advisers 
claimed that foreign aid had nothing to do 
with the current wave of high prices. They 
said that the amounts involved were too little 
to have a serious effect on inflation. 

Little by little evidence mounted that tore 
this claim completely to pieces. Finally, 
when Mr. Truman appeared before Congress 
to ask for foreign aid, he let the cat out of 
the bag. He conceded that it involved ex- 
traordinary risks of inflation. 

In fact, the President said it was so 
dangerous that he asked for equally extraor- 
dinary powers to try and keep prices down. 
All of a sudden the legislators were told that 
foreign aid meant a restoration of price 
controls and imposition of wage controls. 

The reaction was immediate. Up to that 
point Congress, along with most of the 
country, had been considering foreign aid 
as merely an evidence of American gener- 
osity. They had not realized that it would 
involve genuine sacrifices on our part. 

In this respect, the administration had 
fallen down in its job of leading the coun- 
try. They should have been prepared for 
this revelation. They should have been told 
that it would mean doing without many 
things that Americans are used to having. 

The whole issue could then have been 
placed on the level where it belongs. Ameri- 
cans would have been faced with the clear 
choice of making sacrifices to help the hungry 
abroad or pulling out of the picture and 
letting the Communists overrun Europe. 

Once this had been made plain, the ad- 
ministration would have been in a far better 
position to sell its case. A democracy can 
always arrive at an intelligent decision once 
the facts are known. But too many people 
assume it is unsafe to tell all the facts. 

Now it must do the ground work that 
should have been done months ago. Fur- 
thermore, it must do it among legislators 
who have the feeling they were sold. They 
had been given the impression that nothing 
was involved except voting funds to Europe. 

This has long been the curse of American 
politics. Generations of politicians have 
been raised on the principle that it is unsafe 
to tell unpleasant facts. As a result, when 
the facts arise, the electorate is unprepared 
to meet them. 

Too much of the debate on the Marshall 
plan has centered around the issue of 
whether it does or does not involve sacri- 
fices. That should have been taken for 
granted. The real issue has been—and is 
now—whether those sacrifices are justified. 

On that basis, proponents of the program 
would not now find themselves in a false 


position They would be de bating the case 
on its merits instead of arguing side issues 
They will have to do that over 
again in the next few months 

The President’s address to Congress on 
the opening day of this session was a master- 
piece of political maneuvering. But its 
timing its unexpectedness, and its inner- 
meanings may have done more to jecpardize 
foreign aid than anything else. 


and over 





Eating Planned Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of November 
9, 1947: 

EATING PLANNED ECONOMY 


Once upon a time there was a 
known as the United States. It was the 
richest Nation in the world, being blessed 
with abundance of fertile lands and natural 
resources of all sorts. The people had more 
food and clothes and other things than in 
any other country. In fact, it was generally 
recognized as the most prosperous Nation 
that had ever grown up in that place called 
the world. 

It came to pass, in the course of tumul- 
tuous events, that other nations (in that 
same world), some of which were friends 
and allies, and others former enemies, were 
hard pressed. Hunger and poverty beset 
these other peoples, and they turned to their 
rich neighbor for succor. 

The inhabitants of the United States were 
distinguished for generosity and humanitar- 
ian instincts. As no other nation had ever 
done before, the United States dispatched 
food to hungry peoples. 

Throughout the great farmlands of the 
United States were flocks of chickens and 
turkeys such as the world had never seen. 
Then it came about, as winter was approach- 
ing and the hardships of the less fortunate 
peoples were becoming most acute, the Pres- 
ident of the United States adopted a plan 
to assist the workings of nature. 

The people of the United States were for- 
bidden to eat poultry, which they possessed 
in abundance, on Thursdays. As we have 
said, this order was devised with the ap- 
proach of winter. ; 

Now winter is the time when poultry rais- 
ers reduce their flocks by selling them to 
people to eat. If they were not sold, the 
farmers would have no choice but to feed 
them grains, which were urgently needed by 
the hungry peoples. 

The people of the United States, therefore, 
could no longer eat fowl according to their 
custom and turned to other foods. Supplies 
of poultry, as a result, increased on the farms 
and consumed grain. Supplies ready for the 
market piled up in refrigeration storage 
warehouses. 

Thus it came to pass that more grain was 
being consumed on the farms, poultry farm- 
ers faced financial hardships and poultry 
prices began to fall. And what is more re- 
markable, the Government which by its own 
acts created the break in prices was commit- 
ted by law to buy poultry to raise prices 
again. The people, therefore, were buying 
chickens while forbidden to eat them. 

When great confusion and public discon- 
tent brought about a change in this policy 
and the people again were permitted to eat 
their flocks, the Government directed that 
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This process acquired the name of planned 
my, which some people—the world al- 
was a strange place—preferred to food 

The event just related occurred in the 
1947 





The Tragedy of All World Tragedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the October issue of 
Today’s World: 

THE TRAGEDY OF ALL WORLD TRAGEDIES 
(By Hamilton Fish) 
conformity with the fundamental prin- 
s of Today’s World of daring to tell the 
ith—-we denounce the ghastly use of the 
tomic bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki as 
ing been the most colossal blunder verg- 

g on criminal folly ever perpetrated by 
high officials of the United States 

This is not rash or snap judgment on our 

but is the result of patient research, 
nvestigations, and careful reading of the 
ms presented by the officials who were 
largely responsible for its use. These top 
ficials are President Harry S. Truman, for- 
er Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, and 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall. May the 
Lord have mercy on their souls, for future 
historians of atomic warfare, if there are 
any left, will have none. 

Its frightful, immoral, and lethal reper- 
ussions are of such a character and magni- 
tude that it may be years before the awful 
plight into which we recklessly plunged the 
entire world, including America, will be fully 
realized. It has already been condemned by 
the Vatican and by most church leaders in 
England and by many in the United States. 
What a tragedy it is that America, hitherto 
the greatest moral and humanitarian force 
ever known, should have unleashed this dia- 
bolical and deadly weapon upon hundreds of 


~ 





thousands of women and children in two 
Japanese cities totally unable to protect 
themselves Overnight we sacrificed our 


moral leadership of the world by using this 
infernal monster of death and destruction. 

It would have been far better for the hap- 
piness and security of the world that the 
atomic bomb had never been invented. The 
military use of this devastating weapon and 
the consequent unleashing of a concen- 
trated hell on earth is far more important 
and vital both in history, to our own des- 
tiny and that of the entire world, than the 
winning of World War Il. Today’s World 
insists that we should not have used this in- 
fernal machine. It was not warranted by 
military necessity. If it were a military ne- 
cessity, then no fair-minded person would 
have blamed us if we had’ used the atomic 
bomb against Japanese warships or against 
& naval station of 100 men on some small 
island outside of Tokyo Bay as a token of 
the destructiveness of this new lethal in- 
vention. Certainly we should have used it 


in defense of our own shores in case of in- 
yasion. To 


have used A-bombs on teem- 
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Nation’s Capital 
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Asked if he believed the surrender also 
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highest authority on the condition of Japan 
to continue the war, then the use of the 
atomic bomb wa ghastly tragedy 
Maj. Gen. Curtis E. Lemay who directed the 
B-29 superfortresss b ing Japan said 
“the 1ton c bomb had n g to do with the 
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at will. 

What price the atomic bomb? What price 
Russian participation? The highest Navy 
and Air Force generals claim Japan was al- 
ready defeated lally 
or alr torce to 
reliable authority 
offered unconditional surrender terms 

General MacArthur submitted Japanese 
peace terms of virtually unconditional sur- 
render months before the Russians had re- 
ceived equivalent terms from the Japs about 
which we knew It was bad sur- 
rendering our moral leadership to experiment 
with, not one but two, atom bombs when a 
small token bomb would have sufficed But 
far beyond the loss of moral leadership is 
the incalcu harm it has 
to us. Before the tragic use of these 
ful weapons, the United States was invincible 
against attack from any one nation or all 
nations combined We had by far the great- 
est Navy and Air Force in the world and a 
huge and efficient Army. We were just wind- 
ing up a victorious war ag Japan, the last 
of the Axis powers. We rightly feared no na- 
tion or group of nations 

The moment we unleashed the atom bomb 
and let the rest of the world Know its ter- 
rible destructiveness, we lost our position 
of impregnability and became naked and de- 
fenseless to attack by the first nation that 
solves the secrets of this infernal invention, 
America is now at the mercy of fanatics, 
saboteurs and enemies from within and 
without. The truth is, the atom bomb has 
boomeranged on us the richest, the most 
powerful and the most peaceful nation in 
the history of the world. There is no known 
defense against it. We already live in fear 
of our 1 ce tating invention and wil 
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secrets on any lesser guaranties than pro- 





vided in the Baruch plan 

Today’s World agrees with the American 
Lt n and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
that we should henceforth retain the atomic 
ecrets for‘our own defense and for the pres- 
ervation of world peace and freedom 

Tod ; World hopes that we will not yield 
to the propaganda of the rabid “one worlders, 
America laster and Russia firsters’ who 
uv t us to share the secrets of the A-bomb 


irrespective of inspection and control. 

Whenever Soviet Russia turns from aggres- 
sior nd world revolution to the paths of 
peace and sincere international cooperation, 
then and then only should we agree to out- 
law the A-bomb 


Madison and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech by 
Hon. J. VaucHan Gary, Member of Con- 
gress from Virginia, before the William 
Byrd Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at the tomb of 
James Madison, Montpelier, Va., on Con- 
stitution Day, September 17, 1947: 


Madam Regent, aistinguished guests, I am 
deeply sensible of the honor of being invited 
to participate in these exercises, and par- 
ticularly to appear in the role of speaker 
for the William Byrd Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. It is very 
fitting that we should assemble at this time 
and at Montpelier because today marks the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, and no one contributed more to the 
framing of this historic document than 
James Madison who lived here. 

Madison was born at Port Conway, in King 
George County, Va., on March 16, 1751. He 
studied under private tutors, and graduated 
from Princeton College in 1771 where he re- 
mained to study law for 1 year. Upon re- 
turning to Virginia, he continued the study 
of law, was admitted to the bar, and in 1774 
was elected as a member of the committee of 
safety from Orange County. Having ac- 
quired a taste for public life at the early age 
of 23 years he was destined to embark upon a 
public career that brought him the highest 
honors that could be bestowed upon anyone. 

In 1776 Madison was elected as a delegate to 
the Williamsburg Convention, became a 
member of the First General Assembly of 
Virginia the same year, and was unanimously 


elected as a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil in 1778. He was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1780 to 1783 and 


again from 1786 to 1788, and at the age of 36 
he served as a member of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia. 
Madison was elected as a Democrat to the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Congresses 
of the United States, serving from March 4, 
1789 to March 3, .797. He declined a mission 
to France, tendered by President Washington 
in 1794, and also the position of Secretary 
of State offered him the same year. In 
1799 he again became a member of the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly from Orange County; 
Was a presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket in 1800 and voted for Jefferson and 
Burr. He was appointed by President Jef- 
ferson as Secretary of State on March 5, 


1801, entered upon the duties of that office 
on May 2, and served until March 4, 1809. 
Madison was elected as a Democratic Presi- 
dent of the United States; was reelected and 
served from March 4, 1809, to March 3, 1817, 
whereupon he retired to his estate, “Mont- 
pelier’”. However, 12 years later he was re- 
called from private life to serve as a delegate 
in the Virginia Constitutional Convention. 
This most distinguished statesman served as 
rector of the University of Virginia and visi- 
tor to the College of William and Mary. He 
died at “Montpelier” on June 28, 1836, at the 
ripe age of 85 years, and his remains are 
interred here. 

I have given briefly a sketch of the public 
offices held by Madison as evidence of his 
great intellect and ability, which peculiarly 
fitted him to take such a prominent part in 
the formation of the Constitution under 
which we live and which Giadstone properly 
termed as “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpese of man.” 

The people of the Colonies from their ear- 
liest days claimed for themselves and their 
descendants exemption from taxation which 
was not imposed by their own representatives, 
and as it was not possible for them to be 
represented in the British Parliament, they 
denied the right of that body to tax them, 
and vigorously opposed all such efforts. In 
the French and Indian War of 1754-63, which 
was a part of the Seven Years’ War in Europe, 
the American Colonies sided with Great Brit- 
ain as their protector, and while Great Brit- 
ain was left with many new colonial posses- 
sions all over the world, she was saddled with 
a great debt. Great Britain believed that the 
American Colonies should help defray the 
cost of removing the French menace and of 
continued British protection, and as a re- 
sult the British Parliament declared that 
“the Colonies and plantations in America 
have been, are, and of right ought to be, 
subordinate unto, and dependent upon, the 
Imperial Crown and Parliament of Great 
Britain,” and that the King, with the advice 
and consent of Parliament, “had, hath, and 
of right ought to have full power and au- 
thority to make laws and statutes of suffi- 
cient force and validity to bind the Colonies 
and people of America * * * in all cases 
whatsoever.” 

The assertion of power to tax the Colonies 
met with violent opposition both in England 
and America. The distinguished British 
statesman, Lord Chatham, significantly 
pointed out in 1765, in discussing the subject, 
that while British authority over the Colo- 
nies was supreme in matters of government 
and legislation, “taxation is no part of the 
governing or legislative power; taxes are the 
voluntary grant of the people alone.” 

In addition to resistance to “taxation with- 
out representation”, many grievances were 
held by the American Colonies against Great 
Britain growing out of the economic and 
social life of the Colonies for which the Brit- 
ish made no allowance. The Stamp Act Con- 
gress which was held in 1765, the boycotting 
of English goods, and the destruction of im- 
ported tea as well as acts to coerce Massachu- 
setts into British obedience were the pre- 
liminaries of the war for independence, and 
led the Colonies to take the first steps which 
resulted in our present Union. This was the 
meeting of the First Continental Congress 
which was held in Carpenters’ Hall at Phil- 
adelphia, on September 5, 1774, the year that 
Madison was elected as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety from Orange County which 
marked his initial venture into public life. 

Delegates from all of the colonies, with the 
exception of Georgia, attended the First Con- 
tinental Congress, the representation of the 
people being indirect. A highly important 
matter was that this meeting, following the 
practice of the Stamp Act Congress, adopted 
the rule of one vote for each colony without 
respect to size, population, or wealth. It is 
interesting to note that under our Constitu- 
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tion each State has two Senators, elected 
without regard to size, population, or wealth. 
However, the equal representation rule often 
impeded congressional action and retarded 
the development of a competent general gov- 
ernment, and efforts to continue it almost 
disrupted the Convention of 1787 that dratt- 
ed the Constitution. After passing a num- 
ber of measures the Congress adjourned on 
October 26, 1774, to meet again if the crisis 
continued. 

The Second Continentai Congress met 
again at Philadelphia on May 10, 1775, and 
continued until it was superseded in 1789 by 
the Government organized under the new 
Constitution. When this Congress met, hos- 
tilities had begun and the Minute Men of 
New England were besieging the British mil- 
itary in Boston. Independence, national 
standing, confederationg and State rights 
were joined together speedily. The resolu- 
tion of the Virginia Convention at Williams- 
burg in 1776, to which Madison was a dele- 
gate, instructed the colony’s delegates to 
propose independence. The Virginia Con- 
vention also gave assent to “whatever meas- 
ures may be thought proper and necessary 
by the Congress. * * * Provided, That 
the power of forming government for, and 
the regulation of the internal concerns ot 
each colony, be left to the respective colonial 
legislatures.” The resolves introduced by 
Richard Henry Lee, approved and, in turn, 
adopted by the Continental Congress on July 
2, 1776, provided that a plan of contederation 
be prepared. and transmitted to the respec- 
tive colonies for their consideration and 
approbation. 

Events of transcendent importance were 
developing, and after considerable bickering 
the Articles of Confederation ‘vere finally 
agreed to in 1777 and submitted to the States 
for ratification, Maryland being the last State 
to ratify the Articles on March 1, 1781. On 
account of this delay practically the whole 
of the American Revolution was fought un- 
der a gentlemen’s agreement which was by 
no means favorable to efficient operation 
from either a civil or military standpoint. 

The Continental Congress undoubtedly was 
not the best instrument for the task that it 
had to perform. Its personnel deteriorated, 
and much time was wasted in unnecessary 
debate upon unimportant matters. Its effi- 
ciency was impaired because of the obduracy 
of the State governments, which alone had 
the power to make the laws enacted operable. 

Conditions were not materially improved 
under the Articles of Confederation, which 
served principally as a foundation upon 
which to build. While the Articles contained 
many sound provisions which were later writ- 
ten into the Constitution, the compact gave 
Congress no commercial control and no power 
to raise money. It could only make requisi- 
tion on the several States and hope and pray 
that they would respond adequately, which 
the States never did. The Congress was 
given control over foreign affairs but had 
no way of making the States obey even treaty 
requirements or provide for the payment of 
the foreign debt. 

Thoughtful men, both in and out of public 
life, were fully aware of the distressful state 
of affairs, and efforts for a better understand- 
ing and cooperation were sought. Virginia 
led in sponsoring corrective measures which 
had direct results. On January 21, 1786, the 
Legislature of Virginia, ignoring entirely the 
requirements of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, suggested a general convention of com- 
missioners from the several States to study 
the trade of the Union and “consider how far 
a uniform system in their commercial rela- 
tions may be necessary to their common in- 
terests and their permanent harmony.” This 
convention met at Annapolis in September of 
1786. Owing to the limited attendance, very 
little was accomplished except to make a re- 
port, drafted by Alexander Hamilton, to the 
legislatures of the five States represented in 








and also to the Congress. 


the convention 
This report drew attention to the fact that 
the delegates from New Jersey had been in- 


structed to consider not only commercial 
regulations but “other important matters” 
necessary to the common interest and per- 
manent harmony of the several States and 
suggested the calling of another convention 
with enlarged powers. The report was con- 
sidered by the Congress, and on February 21, 
1787, it resolved that such a convention ap- 
peared to be the most probable means of 
establishing “a firm national government,” 
and that such a convention be held in May 
1787 at Philadelphia “for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confed- 
eration and reporting to Congress and the 
several legislatures such alterations and pro- 
visions therein as shall when agreed to in 
Congress and confirmed by the States ren- 
der the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
exigencies of Government and the preserva- 
tion of the Union.” 

The legislatures of all the States except 
Rhode Island appointed delegates to this 
Convention of 1787. Rhode Island, where 
radicals were in control, ignored the entire 
proceeding. Washington was by far the 
most outstanding member of the Conven- 
tion. Madison and Randolph, his fellow 
deputies from Virginia, played, however, 
very active roles while Wythe and Mason, 
older men, added the weight of their knowl- 
edge and experience as prominent partici- 
pants in earlier affairs. To Madison more 
than to any other deputy public life was 
a profession. His great owledge of politi- 
cal science and his grasp of the most im- 
portant problems before the Convention and 
the means by which they could be solved, 
enabled him to become the principal archi- 
tect of the Constitution, and rightfully 
earned for him the title of “Father of the 
Constitution.” 

On May 29, 1787, the Convention having 
been organized, Randolph opened the main 
business by introducing the Virginia plan, 
which had been drafted by Madison and later 
worked up in preliminary meetings of the 
Virginia delegation of seven members. It 
provided for apportioned representation, a 
legislature of two houses, the lower house 
elected by the people, the upper one elected 
by the lower. The legislature was to have 
all the legislative power of the Continental 
Congress, and also “to legislate in all cases 
to which the separate States are incompe- 
tent, or in which the harmony of the United 
States may be interrupted by the exercise 
of individual legislation; to negative all laws 
passed by the several States, contravening in 
the opinion of the National Legislature the 
articles of Union; and to call forth the force 
of the Union against any member of the 
Union failing to fulfill its duty under the 
articles thereof.” 

It provided for a national executive and 
a& national judiciary, with a council of re- 
vision formed out of them which should 
have a conditional veto on national legisla- 
tion and also on the National Legislature’s 
negative of State acts. Provisions were made 
for the admission of new States and for 
amendment without the assent of the Na- 
tional Legislature. 

This was the germ of the Constitution of 
the United States. For its form it went back 
to practices of colonial and State govern- 
ments; for its powers to the lessons of war- 
time and later experiences. It gave the Cen- 
tral Government coercive power over the 
State governments, while it guaranteed their 
continued existence. Since no provision was 
made for operation through the State gov- 
ernments, it contained the idea of direct 
action on the people, and the great law of 
the land principle was foreshadowed. 
Charles Pinckney also jntroduced a plan as 
well as Paterson, of New Jersey. 

Heated controversy arose between the large 
and small States. On July 2 the Convention 
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was deadlocked over giving each State an 
equal vote in the upper House, five States 
voting in the affirmative, five in the negative, 
and one divided. This threatened to dis- 
rupt the Convention, but on July 16 a com- 
promise was reached on the several plans and 
proposals. Debates, however, continued on 
the Virginia resolutions The 15 original 
resolutions had been expanded into 23. Since 
these resolutions were largely declarations of 
principles, on July 24 a committee of five, 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, Randolph, of 
Virginia, Gorham, of Massachusetts, Ells- 
worth, of Connecticut, and Wilson, of Penn- 
Sylvania, was selected to draft a detailed Con- 
stitution embodying the fundamental prin- 
ciples which had thus far been approved. 
The Convention adjourned from July 26 to 
August 6 to await the report of its committee 
of detail. .This committee, in preparing its 
draft of a Constitution, turned for assist- 
ance to the State constitutions, to the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, to the various plan 
which had been submitted to the Conven- 
tion, and other available material. On the 
whole, the report of the committee conformed 
to the resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion, though on many clauses the members 
of the committee left the imprint of their 
individual and collective fudgments. In a 
few instances the committee avowedly exer- 
cised considerable discretion. 

From August 6 to September 10 the report 
of the committee of detail was discussed, 
section by section, and clause by clause, and 
further compromises were made. Toward 
the close of these discussions, on September 
8, another committee of five, William Samuel 
Johnson, of Connecticut; Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of New York; Gouverneur Morris, of 
Pennsylvania; James Madison, of Virginia; 
and Rufus King, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed “to revise the style of and arrange 
the articles which had been agreed to by the 
House.” 

On Wednesday, September 12, the report 
of the committee of style was ordered printed 
for the convenience of the delegates. The 
Convention for 3 days compared the report 
with the proceedings of the Convention. The 
Constitution was ordered engrossed on Sat- 
urday, September 15. 

The Convention met on Monday, Septem- 
ber 17, for its final session. Several of the 
delegates were disappointed in the result. 
A few deemed the new Constitution a mere 
makeshift, a series of unfortunate com- 
promises. The advocates of the Constitu- 
tion, realizing the impending difficulty of 
obtaining the consent of the States to the 
new instrument of government, were anx- 
ious to obtain the unanimous support of 
the delegates from each State. It was feared 
that many of the delegates would refuse to 
give their individual assent to the Consti- 
tution. Therefore, in order that the action 
of the Convention would appear to be unan- 
imous, Gouverneur Morris devised the 
formula “Done in Convention, by the unan- 
imous consent of the States present the 17th 
of September. * * * In witness whereof 
we have hereunto subscribed our names.” 
Thirty-nine of the forty-two delegates pres- 
ent thereupon subscribed to the document. 

The Convention had been called to revise 
the Articles of Confederation, but instead it 
reported to the Continental Congress a new 
Constitution. While the Articles specified 
that no amendment should be effective until 
approved by the legislatures of all the States, 
the Philadelphia Convention suggested that 
the new Constitution should supplant the 
Articles of Confederation when ratified by 
conventions in nine States. For these rea- 
sons it was feared that the new Constitution 
might arouse opposition in Congress. 

Three members of the Convention, Mad- 
ison, Gorham, and King, were also Members 
c* Congress, and they proceeded at once to 
New York, where Congress was in session, to 
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placate the expected opposition Being 
aware of their vanishing authority, Congress 
on September 28, after some debate, decided 
to submit the Constitution to the States for 
action, and made no recommendation for or 
against adoption 

Two parties soon developed, one in opposi- 
tion and one in support of the Constitution, 
which was debated, criticized, and expounded 
clause by clause. Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay wrote a series of commentaries, now 
known as the Federalist Papers, in support 
of the new instrument of government The 
closeness and bitterness of the struggle over 
ratification and the conferring of additional 
powers on the central government can hardly 
be exaggerated 

On December 7, 1787, Delaware became the 
first State to ratify the new Constitution, 
the vote unanimous Pennsylvania 
ratified on December 12, 1787, by a vote of 
46 to 23 which was scarcely indicative of the 
struggle which had taken place in that State 
New Jersey ratified on December 19, 1787, 
and Georgia on January 2, 1788, the vote in 
both States being unanimous Connecti- 
cut ratified on January 9, 1788, 128 to 40. 
On February 6, 1788, Massachusetts, by a 
narrow margin of 19 votes in a convention 
with a membership of 355, endorsed the new 
Constitution, but recommended that a bill 
of rights be added to protect the States from 





being 


Federal encroachment on individual liber- 
ties. Maryland ratified on April 28, 1788, 
by a vote of 63 to 11. South Carolina rati- 


fled on May 23, 1788, yeas 149, nays 73. On 
June 21, 1788, by a vote of 57 to 46 New 
Hampshire became the ninth State to ratify, 
but like Massachusetts she suggested a bill 
of rights. 

By the terms of the Constitution nine 
States were sufficient for its establishment 
among the States so ratifying The 
cates of the new Constitution realized, how- 
ever, that the new government could not 
succeed without the addition of New York 
and Virginia, neither of which had ratified 
Madison, Marshall, and Randolph led the 
struggle for ratification in Virginia. On June 
25, 1788, by a narrow margin of 10 votes in a 
convention of 168 members, our State rati- 
fied over the objection of such delegates as 
George Mason and Patrick Henry. In New 
York an attempt to attach conditions to 
ratification almost succeeded but on July 
26, 1788, New York ratified with a recom- 
mendation that a bill of rights be appended 
by the very close vote of 30 to 27. 

Eleven States having thus ratified the Con- 
stitution, the Continental Congress, which 
still functioned at irregular intervals, passed 
a resolution on September 13, 1788, to put 
the new Constitution into operation. The 
first Wednesday of January 1789 was fixed 
as the day for choosing Presidential elec- 
tors, the first Wednesday of February for the 
meeting of the electors, and the first 
Wednesday of March, namely, March 4, 1789, 
for the opening session of the new Congress. 
Owing to various delays, Congress was late 
in assembling, and it was not until April 30, 
1789, that George Washington was inaugu- 
rated as the first President of the United 
States 

So well did your forefathers labor that 
only 21 amendments have been adopted to 
the Constitution, the first 10 of which com- 
prise the Bill of Rights. Several of the 
States, including Virginia, consented to rat- 
ify the Constitution only they 
satisfied that the Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
individual liberties would be incorporated 
as a part of the fundamental law of the 
land 

Several unique features of the Constitu- 
ion distinguish it from any previous inven- 
tions in the art of government 

The Constitution binds individuals as well 
as States. Under it all individuals 


equal duties and equal rights, 
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The legislative, executive nd judicial 
powers are lodged in separate bodies of pub- 

servants whose powers and duties com- 
pel them to check and balance one another 
No uncontrolled power is lodged in any one 

The written Constitution is made para- 
mount to any legislative, executive, or judi- 
cial authority 


A court is created with power to hold all 
within their allotted spheres, but 


uthoritie 


the sphere within which the court may Op- 
te is also defined 
The Constitution contains within itself a 
ethod whereby it may be amended by the 
people 
These principles, never practiced before, 
re the warp and woof of a fabric suitable 
to a Nation whose government obeys those 


whom it rules, and whose people rule the 
Government which they obey 

There are those who would supplant those 
principles with different ideologies of gov- 
ernment. Dictators from without and their 
puppets from within seek to nullify our Con- 
stitution and to destroy our American way of 
ife. We, however, are steeped in the knowl- 
edge that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom.” May we be ever vigilant in de- 
fending those principles, which are our price- 
less heritage 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. November 25, 1947 


PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
> a very unpleasant 


Mr. 
curtain that will clo 
incident is about to be drawn. I refer to 
my statement of November 21 that I 
would offer a resolution to expunge from 
the Recorp remarks purported to be made 
and inserted in the REecorD by my col- 
league the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Morrison]. Unfortunately, my 
statement received wide coverage in the 
papers of Louisiana, which brought a tor- 
rent of letters and telegrams stating that 
a Member of another body had inserted in 
the Recorp a statement equally as mali- 
cious. They seem to think it was a ques- 
tion of the kettle calling the pot “black.” 
I have no comment on their deductions 
except to say that the people are of the 
opinion that Mr. Morrison was using the 
Recorp to try to elect himself Governor 
of Louisiana and that the Member of 
another body was using the Recorp to try 
to elect Sam Jones Governor of Loui- 
siana. The consensus of opinion among 
the many that I have heard from is that 
both articles should be expunged from 
the Recorp. Since I have no control over 
the statement inserted by the gentleman 
from another body, I shall not pursue the 
House matter further. I must say, how- 
ever, that in my opinion Louisiana gu- 
bernatorial politics should not be aired 
through the general distribution of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Neither should 
the taxpayers be burdened with standing 
the cost of such statements being 
franked at Government expense to the 
voters of Louisiana. I hope that I have 
not incurred the il] will of any persons of 
Louisiana or elsewhere because of my 


stand in trying to bring about fair play 
and adherence to the rules of the House. 


The Food Problem at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
account of the activities of the House 
Agriculture Committee: 

[From the York (Pa.) Dispatch of November 
13, 1947] e 
CONGRESSMAN Gross RETURNS FROM TouR— 
REPORTS ON FINDINGS OF HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE—Foop PROBLEM AHEAD 


The House Agriculture Committee of which 
Congressman CHESTER H. Gross, of the York- 
Adams-Franklin district, is a member, has 
just returned from an interrupted tour of 
the Nation. Terminating their tour at 
Temple, Tex., because of the call for a special 
session of Congress, the Congressman said 
they hope some time next year to complete 
their tour of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coastal States. 

Congressman Gross told a reporter the 
committee members feel that their trip has 
had a good effect in the agricultural sections, 
stating, “the welcome received everywhere 
and the interest taken convinced the mem- 
bers that the tour strengthened the people's 
confidence in Congress.” The committee, 
beginning their hearings in New Hampshire 
on October 13, traveled south along the east- 
ern seaboard States into South Carolina, 
then on to Georgia; north through the 
Middle West into Wisconsin; then south 
through the Corn Belt to Temple, Tex. 

One annoying and time-consuming situa- 
tion with which the committee had to deal 
at every hearing was the manner in which 
the Soil Conservation Service packed the 
committee hearings with their witnesses 
urging Government-aid programs. Com- 
plaint finally reached Washington when 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson denied to 
Chairman Hope in a letter that the Depart- 
ment was responsible but the witnesses con- 
tinued to appear, Gross said. 

The committee's visit through the Twen- 
ty-first Congressional District impressed 
members tremendously with the high type 
of agriculture here and the apparent stability 
of the people. They were further impressed 
by the fact that there were more buildings 
underway in this area than in any other 
area on their 4,000-mile tour. he hearings 
were largely attended, ranging from 400 to 
1,000 people, and as many as 70 witnesses 
heard in a single day. The committee was 
amazed, Gross said, at the attitudes taken by 


many witnesses. For instance, in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., where the tobacco farmers, 
share croppers, and tenants were getting 


more than $500 per acre for their tobacco, 
they still asked for cash payments for lime 
and fertilizer. As a southern Negro farmer 
in Georgia told the committee, “It seems to 
me everybody is interested in soil conserva- 
tion, but I am sorry to admit that most of 
those I know are more interested in the cash 
from the Government than in improving 
their land.” 

“This was evident in every section visited,’ 
Gross declared. ‘After visiting tobacco auc- 
tions and cotton gin mills and there speak- 
ing with tenants and share croppers, both 
white and colored, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is a wide field for improve- 
ment, particularly in the South. One of the 
principal troubles with tenants and share 
croppers is their illiteracy and their inability 
to spend their money wisely. It is not un- 
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usual to find the share cropper getting $5.00. 
for his cotton and tobacco and then buvyine 
12 bicycles for his 12 children or a $200 au- 
tomobile for $1,000 or bidding $200 per acr: 
for $30 land.” 

TERRACING “‘OVERSOLD” 

‘Land terracing has been greatly overs 
The committee saw many thousands of ac: 
of land terraced and never cropped. The, 
saw much land terraced that was not worth 
$1 an acre and never was. Some places i 
land has been terraced so hard that on mil 
of terraces two rows of corn are planted and 
the balance of the land not farmed. One o 
their main troubles in the South is the lac} 
of dairy products in diet, as I pointed ou 
to many communities. In the drought- 
stricken Midwest in the most prosperous farm 
sections appeals were made for cash paymen 
to purchase lime and fertilizer. In one coun- 
ty in Indiana, where 40 farmers met the com- 
mittee at a crossroads, a proud farmer boasted 
that his farm value had increased $150 pe: 
acre in the last 3 years and that for every dol- 
lar’s worth of fertilizer applied to their land 
they were getting seven in return, yet they 
wanted the Government to supply fertilize: 
This same group boasted, ‘This is the ou! 
county in the United States that could as of 
today pay its share of the national debt. 

“The committee found hog production ex 
tremely low everywhere except in southern 
Minnesota and Missouri. One reason is that 
last spring Secretary of Agriculture Anderso: 
requested that farmers produce less hogs and 
the other the present high price of corn 
In Minnesota and Wisconsin we found a well- 
balanced agriculture and farmers really pros- 
perous, but the soil-conservation witnesse 
came forward begging. The committee was 
amazed to have the wheat king of Kansas get 
on the witness stand and declare that he 
knew how it felt to have a crown on his head 
and then beg for a continuation of crop in- 
surance which cost the Federal Government 
$80,000,000 last year and benefited no one 
except a hoard of employees. He also pleaded 
for free lime and fertilizer. In some counties 
of Kansas there were produced this yea: 
10,000 bushels of wheat for every inhabitant 
It sold for around $2.20 per bushel, which 
means that every inhabitant in a county lik: 
that had an income of more than $20,000. 

“In Temple, Tex., where the hearings were 
terminated witnesses came from six States 
Complaints were made about absentee land- 
lords, scarcity of labor, the farmers’ inability 
to buy the proper equipment, as well as the 
poor houses, which are so common fm that 
area. Nevertheless, upon investigation the 
committee found that the banks in the Mid- 
west are bulging with farmer money and 
that many a farmer who lived in a shack had 
sufficient money in the bank to buy his neigh- 
bor’s acres at tremendously inflated prices 
It is an amazing thing that in the bette: 
agriculture areas land values are not nearly 
as high comparatively as they are in the 
land of the tenant and the share cropper 


FOOD TROUBLE AHEAD 


“I believe there is a serious food problem 
confronting this country in the not far dis- 
tant future. For instance, the wheat of 
Kansas and Nebraska, Oklahoma and the 
panhandle is still lying in dry ground when 
it should be 6 inches high. Approximately 
2,000,000 range cattle are wintered annually 
in that area on the wheatfields. These cattle 
are now finding their way to the stockyards 
at Sioux City, Kansas City, and Forth Worth, 
Tex. They will have a serious reflection on 
our wheat and meat supplies next year. 

“During our entire tour we found no place 
where the people were more conservative, 
more prosperous, better satisfled, or where a 
better agriculture program was in effect, than 
right here in this congressional district. I 
spoke in numerous places and tried to im- 
press farmers everywhere of the importance 
of having farmers solve their own problems 
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controls of any kind and that means 
controls and market quotas. 

The committee stopped at many places on 
* 4,000-mile tour and talked with farm- 

ers on the farms and observed just what they 
were doing The one conclusion the com- 


ainst acreage 






mittee arrived at was that wherever we found 
1 thrifty man he was a happy man. After 
l, thrift does pay.” 
BARBECUE ON TUESDAY 
“The committee was warmly welcomed 
everywhere and at Muscle Shoals, in Alabama, 


the committee was served a barbecue dinner 
with about 200 guests present on October 21, 
a meatless Tuesday.” 





Federal “Gag” Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROLLA C. McMILLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Decatur (IIl.) 
Herald: 


FEDERAL “GAG” INQUIRY 


The administration has not heard the last 
of its so far abortive attempt to impose on 
Government agencies and employees a peace- 
time censorship as stringent as that in ef- 
fect during the war—congressional investi- 
gators are going to take a look at what’s been 
going on. 

The matter is deserving of such attention, 
because now it is learned the “gag” drafted 
from wartime Army regulations has been 
twice applied to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and twice withdrawn—both with- 
drawals having been ordered after alert 
Washington correspondents discovered the 
regulations were in effect. 

Chairman CLARE HOFFMAN of the House 
Expenditures Committee, a Michigan Repub- 
lican and a sleuth-minded attorney, has 
scheduled hearings on the subject after see- 
ing copies of the proposed minimum “se- 
curity” standards. These standards are such 
that a Government employee could be dis- 
charged on disloyalty grounds for revealing 
information which embarrassed his su- 
periors or made their job more difficult. 
The information would not need to be of such 
& nature as would endanger the national 
security. Under the regulations, any em- 


ployee who disclosed inefficiency or corrup- 
tion could be discharged. 
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ure of the Government in action 

The code in question was drawn up by a 
three-man security ¢ subcommittee of 
the State-War-Navy-Air ¢ rdinating Com- 
mittee Chairman of the subcommittee is 
Hamilton Robi n, director of the State 
Jepartment’s Office of Controls Robins 
recently was quoted as saying public offi- 
cials should decide the amount and kind of 
information made public Reconcile that, 
if you can, with our traditi 1 concept of 
democratic gover two 
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his We Have Heard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I offer for the RECORD a very mov- 
ing bit of writing from the Belle Fourche 
(S. Dak.) Daily Post of November 20, 
1947. It deals with a matter on the mind 
and heart of Congress at this time. 

THIS WE HAVE HEARD 

We have, in our time, heard women dis- 
cuss among themselves recipes to be used for 
donation purposes—the cake to be sent to a 
ladies aid supper; the for a com- 
munity party for children. The discussion 
has been usually of the eggless, sugarless, 
shorteningless requirements of the recipe, 
resulting in—as many have said—‘“a sweet 
that’s plenty good enough.” 

We have heard women discuss how donated 
clothing can be stripped of such extras as 
buckles and button trims. In fact, we once 
saw a woman going through the clothing she 
was packing for a missionary barrel and tak- 
ing off all trims she could use in her own sew- 
ing, leaving only the fasteners that held the 
garment together 

We have, likewise, heard men discuss how 
little they can donate to community institu- 
tions and still get by public opinion. 

But in the past few weeks, we have heard 
discussions like these 

Women reviewing recipes for cookies to be 
sent to the veterans at Fort Meade, the high 
grade of the materials used, their point of 
emphasis, since “these have so little 
they can enjoy, and some of them apparently 
have been forgotten by their families.” The 
women discuss the preferences of the sol- 
diers as explained by the Gray Ladies, who 
take the cookies to the hospital each week. 
The boys like soft cookies best, the Gray 
Ladies say, cookies with frosting. “I 
use that favorite chocolate recipe of mine,” 
we heard one woman say, “then I make a 
batch and a half of the frosting, spread it 
good and thick. I pack them so that they 
are not broken when they get there.” The 
only wail we have heard in the whole cookie- 
making project has been the scarcity of big 
boxes in which to pack the cookies so that 
they will reach the veterans—after a 30- 
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He'p America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has had absolute control over 
the exportation of building materials, 
food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, and steel, so that 
he would curb and stop the exportation 
of building materials, food, farm ma- 
chinery, grain, meats, metals, motor ve- 
hicles, and steel, so that the national de- 
fense shall not be impaired, so that the 
national security shall not be endan- 
gered, and so that the civilian use of 
building materials, food, farm machin- 
ery, grain, meats, metals, motor vehicles, 
and steel shall not be impaired 

The President had absolute 
complete authority in the matter of ex- 
port. The Congress can give him no 
more. Yet, since May 1945, the Presi- 
dent has thrown to the winds and did 
not use his power and authority to curb 
and stop the export of building materials, 
food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, and steel, and 
protect the people of the United States, 
by sending and authorizing to be sent 
abroad untold millions of tons of build- 
ing materials, food, farm machinery, 
grain, meats, metals, motor vehicles, and 
steel, and last year alone the food that 
was given and sent from continental 
United States would be longer than a 


has and 


railroad freight train nearly 3,500 miles 
long. 
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The sending and the permission of the 
President of the United States assisting 
in the vast amount of building materials, 


food. farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, and steel, being 
ent from continental United States and 


tanding idly by and watching this pa- 
rade 3,500 miles long of food alone from 
tinental United States without raising 
. finger or using his right to protect the 
people has brought about a great scarcity 
of building materials, food, farm machin- 
ery, grain, meats, metals, motor vehicles 
ind stee] in this country and has caused 
the greatest inflation ever known and the 
highest prices to the people of the United 
State Such unnecessary burden caused 
by the President standing idly by casts 
a heavy hardship on nearly every person 
in America 
So that such hardship might’ not be 
continued on the American people by the 
President in not exercising the law and 
1.uthority given to him, I have intro- 
duced a bill whereby no building mate- 
rials, food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, nor steel shall 
leave continental United States unless 
the Secretary of Commerce certificates to 
the President of the United States that 
the exportation of any such building ma- 
terials, food, farm machinery, grain, 
meat metals, motor vehicles, or steel 
will not impair the national defense, en- 
danger the national security, nor impair 


the civilian use of building materials, 
food, farm machinery, grain, meats, 
metals, motor vehicles, or steel by the 


people of the United States. 





Meatless Tuesdays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, William Kitay had a very timely 
article in the Birmingham News which I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
at this time. It illustrates the difficulties 
faced by the President and the adminis- 
tration in trying to save food and help 
solve an international problem through 
voluntary self-denial programs at home. 

The article follows: 

TUESDAY MEATLESS IN NAME ONLY HERE, RECENT 
SURVEY SHOWS 
(By William Kitay) 

Meatless Tuesday in Birmingham is meat- 
less in name Only, a survey revealed today. 

And Charles Luckman, Chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee, has wired the News 
and Age-Herald to remind local residents 
again that: 

“No meat today, it’s Tuesday. 
Thursday.” 

The wire pointed out there no longer was 
a poultryless Thursday. The ban on poultry 
was removed under pressure of the Nation's 
poultrymen who argued the measure was not 
saving either grain or chickens. 

The survey, made by a News reporter, 





No eggs on 


howed that while local citizens openly ap- 
peared to cooperate with the President by 


abstaining from meat on Tuesday 
are 

1. The city’s meat packers and wholesalers 
have experienced no decline in the weekly 
demand. They are supplying retailers with 
as much meat now as they did before meat- 
less Tuesday. 

2. Most retail meat markets are selling as 
much meat now in 5 days as they did before 
in 6 

3. Many persons who eat in restaurants 
are not eating less meat but have merely 
shifted their meatiess day from whatever it 
was, to Tuesday. 

The survey covered 12 meat-packing houses 
and wholesalers, 15 large retail markets in 
representative sections of the city, 20 res- 
taurants and the 5 major downtown hotels. 

Significant is that the all-out cooperation 
shown 3 weeks ago, definitely is on the wane. 
Persons who, during the first two Tuesdays 
of the drive, selected meatless dishes, today 
are asking for meat. 

A large number of downtown restaurants 
have quietly put back meat on Tuesday’s 
menus. While all downtown hotels still had 
meatless menus on their dining-room tables, 
tnree of the five said they had meat dishes 
waiting in the kitchen for anyone who asked. 
And a growing number of people are asking 
for meat, waitresses reported. 

“At first,” said one meat packer, “we 
thought the demand for meat had dropped 
off about 50 percent of 1 day's business. 
But during the last week the demand is 
back to normal.” 

Most packers pointed out there is a normal 
seasonal shortage of meat at this time. And 
that they are delivering every pound they 
can obtain. 

“The amount of meat availabie normally 
is so short,” said another packer, “that it is 
impossible even to determine if the demand 
has dropped off. One thing we do know, we 
are selling all the meat we can get. We 
could sell more, if we had it.” 

The seasonal short supply was said to be 
due to the light weight of animals this time 
of year. A slight drop in the demand for 
beef was blamed on a seasonal eating change 
and not on meatless Tuesday. As the cold 
weather approaches, people in the South 
switch their tastes from beef to pork. 

All retail markets contacted made approxi- 
mately the same comment as voiced by one 
butcher who said: 

“My customers will not buy meat on Tues- 
day. They act insulted and indignant if I 
even suggest such a thing. 

“The laugh is, of course, that many people 
make up for it the rest of the week. And 
most people buy twice their normal needs on 
Monday. So, at the end of the week I have 
sold as much meat as I ever did before meat- 
less Tuesday.” 

The situation in restaurants depended 
upon the individual trade. Some eating 
places reported a drop in their Tuesday busi- 
ness, showing their customers went elsewhere 
where meat was being served. Others re- 
ported they were receiving a few complaints 
but on a whole were not having too much 
difficulty, as most customers had changed 
their normal meatless day to Tuesday. 

However, most agreed their meat order 
each week was identical to what it was before 
the advent of meatless Tuesday. 

“We replaced meat with chicken,” said one 
restaurant owner. “But more and more peo- 
ple are demanding meat. Many of my cus- 
tomers are not eating with me on Tuesdays 
anymore.” 

Another restaurant man reported he put 
meat back on the menu today “because we 
are losing customers.’’ He added that if 
everyone cooperated, he was all for meatless 
Tuesday. But that he couldn't let his busi- 
ness go to others who were not observing the 
day. 

One restaurant owner said his steady trade 
was not complaining so much against the 
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the facts 


removal of meat from the menu. But that 
it was strenuously objecting to the remova 
of eggs from Thursday's menus. 

A large cafeteria operator said he solved 
the problem by putting on the Tuesday menu 
a lot of meat “byproducts,” such as live 
hash, beef heart, and frankfurters. This, hy 
said, seemed to satisfy most people. 

An increasing number of restaurants re- 
ported meat dishes waiting in the kitche: 
for all who ask. Their menus, however 
showed meatless dishes. 

One steak house serving meat today re- 
ported “more business than we can handle 
and “most customers today are new ones 





United States Foreign-Relief Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on No 
vember 12 Mr. R. M. Davis, one of West 
Virginia’s outstanding citizens and busi- 
nessmen, addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in which he 
suggested that the Congress pass a joint 
resolution calling upon the President to 
issue a proclamation providing for the 
creation of a United Nations foreign- 
relief fund to be administered by th: 
United Nations. 

In brief, Mr. Davis suggests a com- 
munity chest. Each Member of Con- 
gress, employee of the United States 
Government, State employees, municipal 
employees, and the people generally 
would give 1 day’s pay, and school chil- 
dren would contribute 5 cents each, to 
the proposed relief fund. 

The significant fact is that it would 
be given by the people of the United 
States directly to the people of Europe 
for their relief. Such a gift would have 
a tremendous psychological effect and 
demonstrate the interest of the people 
of this Nation, and would in turn be 
recognized by the recipients as a dem- 
onstration of interest in their welfare 

Our assistance to Europe would be 
divided into two categories; one, relief in 
food, medical supplies, clothing, and so 
forth, by direct contribution of the people 
of the Nation; and two, assistance in the 
form of machinery, materials, and so 
forth, to reestablish the economy of the 
countries concerned. Funds for the lat- 
ter purpose would be provided by Con- 
gress. 

The program to furnish relief in cate- 
gory one by the people would almost elim- 
inate the necessity of any legislative 
appropriation of funds for that purpose 
and would have the additional benefit of 
the gift being from the people of one 
nation to the people of other nations 
and not from a government to a govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis’ letter to the President fol- 


lows: 
MORGANTOWN, W, VA., 
November 12, 1947. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Along with an in- 
creasing number of our fellow citizens, I am 








world affairs that 


concerned about 
seem to be drifting slowly toward another 


much 


war. The hopes of people all over the world 
that the years following the close of the last 
ir would be filled with peace and happiness 
nd prosperity have given way to fears that 
we are face to face with another world con- 
flict which may mean the end of the civiliza- 
tion we know 
Now we are told that we must contribute 
illions of dollars toward the relief and re- 
ystruction of the people living in western 
Europe. I am heartily in favor of feeding 
hungry pecple wherever they may be found 
to the extent that we do not destroy our own 
economy. To undermine our own economic 
em would only defeat our purpose of aid- 
ing peoples elsewhere. 

In order to accomplish the greatest amount 
of good in a relief program for western Eu- 
ope I would like to offer the following sug- 
gestion for your consideration. 

I propose that the Congress of the United 
States pass a joint resolution calling upon 
the President to issue a proclamation pro- 
viding for the creation of a United Nations 
foreign relief fund to be administered by the 
United Nations. The proclamation should 
also call for the designation of a United Na- 
tions Foreign Relief Fund Week for the rais- 
ing of a substantial sum of money for foreign 
relief. The American people would be asked 
to contribute toward this fund with the 
thought that if the people are permitted to 
have a direct participation in the raising of 
the money they will have a far greater ap- 
preciation of the purposes for which it is be- 
ing raised and a much greater understand- 
ing of the United Nations as the main hope 
of peace in the years ahead. 

As a basis for contributions toward the 
United Nations foreign relief fund I would 
suggest that the President, the Members of 
Congress, and all employees of the United 
States Government contribute 1 day’s salary, 
and that all State governors, and all State 
and municipal employees give their salary 
for 1 day. All employees of our educational 
institutions, the public and private schools, 
colleges, and universities should be asked to 
give 1 day of their salary to the fund. The 
Officials of all industrial establishments 
throughout the country would be expected to 
give their salary for 2 days, while all em- 
ployed persons are covered in one of the above 
categories would be asked to donate their 
earnings for 1 day. 

Then I think we should bring all the school 
children into this program in order that they 
may early in their lives learn something 
about the practical problems in international 
relations. Let cach school child give 5 cents 
toward the relief fund, and he will gain some 
understanding of the United Nations. Other 
contributions would be acceptable from any- 
one on the basis of his capacity to assist. 

In my opinion there is no better way for 
the American people to prove to the world 
that they are peace-loving and want only to 
do their part in building a peaceful future 
than to participate on a mass scale in the 
creation of such an international relief fund 
as I am proposing. Charges of warmonger- 
ing against the United States would evapo- 
rate into thin air as concrete evidence of our 
peaceful intentions began to roll into the 
countries of western Europe in the form of 
food, clothing, and medicine. It must be 
perfectly clear that the goods made available 
are the product of the free-will offering of 
the American people. 

To cap the climax of the successful crea- 
tion of a huge relief fund by the American 
people, Congress should then pass the biil 
now pending in both Houses for the creation 
of a Department of Peace in the President’s 
Cabinet. The whole objective of such a de- 


W 





partment is to educate the American people 
to their responsibilities in international rela- 
tions with the hope that this country would 
set an example which would be followed by 
other States. 


Let a Department of Peace on 
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& permanent basis combat the idea that we 
are imperialistic in this country, that we are 
& Warmongering people. No agency of the 
Government as it w exists is qualified to 
undertake and carry into effect the vitally 
important educational program which is 
needed to educate people everywhere 
war can be avoided and must be avoided if 
the world the fate of another 
Dark Ages. 


Very sincerely yours 





that 


is to escape 


R. M. Davis. 





Let’s Blow Our Own Horn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., November 22, 1947: 

LET’S BLOW OUR OWN HORN 

Several Congressmen who opposed the State 
Department’s Office of Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange, and who voted to cut its 
budget by more than half last summer, have 
now changed their minds. These are men 
who recently toured Europe, and who re- 
turned with the demand for some sort of 
propaganda agency to offset the stream of 
anti-American lies and vituperation that the 
Russian propagandists are pouring into 
Europe. 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
legislators were shortsighted or dead wrong 
in their earlier opposition. Conditions have 
changed in the meantime. Also, some of 
the strategy of former Assistant Secretary 
of State Benton and some of the tactics of 
his assistants were open to criticism. 

There was nothing wrong with Mr. Ben- 
ton’s basic idea. It was his laudable inten- 
tion to fight distortions with dispassionate 
truth, and to sell American democracy to the 
semi-slaves in Europe by such means as the 
Voice of America broadcasts, publications, 
libraries and traveling art exhibits. 

But that was last spring. At that time Mr. 
Benton’s principal target seemed to be Rus- 
sia. But the Russian people. who most 
needed to hear the truth about American 
life and policies, were and are almost hope- 
lessly insulated from the truth 

The Russian people who are 35 and under 
have been fed from the cradle on the anti- 
capitalistic dogma of Marx and Lenin. The 
older ones have had a steady diet of such 
propaganda for 30 years. Few Russians have 
radios on which to hear the American side 
of the story. And it is conceivable that even 
these who listen to it may simply put it down 
as false propaganda. 

Furthermore, the picture has changed 
since Congress last considered this State De- 
partment information bureau. The Soviet 
Government has tightened its grip on the 
Balkans. There is now a Marshall plan to be 
explained and defended, not behind the iron 
curtain but in the countries awaiting Amer- 
ican aid. Communist propaganda has now 
been stepped up to a high pitch. National 
pride is being appealed to. The threat of 
imperialism and loss of sovereignty is dinned 
into western European ears and minds day 
after day. 

What is needed now, it seems to us, fs a 
more forceful presentation of the American 
story. There must be the same scrupulous 
regard for truth as now, but there must be 
greater emphasis. We must play up wha 
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now and what we have d 
relieve hunger and hardship in Europe 
We must make it even plainer that the re- 
fusal of Russia and her sat 
pate in the European recovery pr 
Moscow's idea, not We mu 
idea that we are seeking to dominat 
pita tic m 

r to make war 


ty Is no longer a virtue. 


we are doing ne to 
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pe must be shown the 

t ve our gener ; but largely 
unpublicized aid and the niggardly Russian 
contributions which have been ballyhooed 
ut of all proportion. It may go against the 
grain of Ameri ] °- 


cans, individually and colle 
tively, to blow our own horn. But that tyy 
service seems indicated unde 
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Resolution of Compton Post, No. 2089, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, Comp- 
ton Post, No. 2089, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, has carefully considered the de- 
Sirability of allowing Eva Togura 
D’Aauina, also known as the Tokio Rose, 
to reenter the United States and has 
adopted the following resolution in re- 
gard to such reentry: 

Compton Post, No. 2089, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Compton, 
Calif., at the last regular meeting, 10 No- 
vember 1947, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

“Whereas after the late war in which so 
many of our American citizens were so dia- 
bolically treated by personnel of the Japa- 
nese people; and 

“Whereas 105 Compton men gave their lives 
in this war; and 


“Whereas the broadcasting system of the 
Japanese Government was used by Ameri- 
can-born and educated Japanese girls to 





demoralize our servicemen with their slurs 
upon their loved ones at home; and 
“Whereas, one American-born and edu- 
cated Japanese girl, to wit, Eva Togur 
D’Aquina, also known as Tokio Rose, a cne- 
time student of the Compton Juni ollege, 
of Compton, Calif., is now stating her desire 
to return to the United States, I than 1 
year after Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States of America, decreed that 
the hostilities between Janan and the United 








States were at an end: Ther re be it 
“Resolved, As comrades of these men who 

suffered and those who paid the ipreme 

sacrifice, we are definitely opposed to the 





granting of any visa, or other mode of en- 
trance into the United States of the above- 
named person, believing that it would be a 
disgrace to the memories of our departed 


comrades; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be inscribed on our minutes and that copies 
be sent to the Los Angeles County Council, 
California State department, and to national 
headquarters, also a copy be sent to the 
Compton Press.” 





CLAUDE W. NICHOL, 
Attest: Commander. 

DALE H. Lewis 

Adjutant, 

JACK BIGGERSTAFF, 

Lester D. GANDY, 

H. A. CASTEE 

Resolutions Committee, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to protect citi- 
zens and other persons in the United 
States from mob violence and lynching. 
There have been several bills submitted 
during this first session of the Eightieth 
Conert for this general purpose. The 
bill I have submitted, however, provides 
for greater latitude in punishment for 
lynching. The bill provides a punish- 
ment by fine of $10,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding 20 years, or both, upon 
conviction of participation in a lynching, 
and prescribes a fine of $5,000, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding 5 years, or 
both, for any official found guilty of hav- 
ing willfully failed to protect a person in 
his custody from lynching, or to appre- 
hend or prosecute the members of a 
lynch mob. The bill also provides for 
the compensation to the victim of a 
lynching, or, if it results in his death, 
to his next of kin, in an amount of not 
less than $2,000 or not more than $10,000 
to be determined in a court of law. 

No right-thinking person can justify 
the necessity for lynching. It is a cow- 
ardly practice, usually engaged in by 
mobs of persons who would not have the 
courage to carry on their activities alone 
or in the open. It is a practice which 
is not to be condoned. 

Fortunately, the number of lynchings 
in the United States is on the decline. 
For the last several years, there has been 
a marked reduction in the number of 
lynchings in the United.States. There is 
every chance, however, that a wave of 
hysteria may develop which would cause 
a return to a greater degree of this prac- 
tice. We must have ready a deterrent 
by Federal legislation in the form of 
severe penalties to the individuals and 
officials who practice or condone lynch- 
ing. In the wild hysteria that prevails 
at the time that a lynching is conducted 
irreparable mistakes occur, and too fre- 
quently an innocent victim suffers a hor- 
rible fate. All of these acts are contrary 
to the laws of our country and the prin- 
ciples on which our Nation was founded. 
No one subscribes to the idea that guilty 
persons should not be punished for their 
acts. Each and every State and com- 
munity has legal processes which can 
and should be followed. 

It is fitting that I present a bill de- 
signed to punish persons engaging in 
mob violence and lynching. The State 
of Illinois has laws against such acts. 
A number of States have such laws. 
Unfortunately, all States have not seen 
fit to take such action. Furthermore, 
descended as I am from people who have 
fought to maintain the liberties afforded 
by our Constitution, it is perfectly proper 
that I should interest myself as a Mem- 
ber of Congress in putting a stop to this 
practice. My grandfather separated 
from his southern family and came north 
to fight in General Grant’s army, while 


his brothers remained to serve in the 
Confederate Army. My entire family 
has been devoted to the principles that 
this should be a Nation which protects 
the individual by law or punishes the 
individual by law. Those who see fit to 
evade the principles on which this Na- 
tion was founded, and see fit to take 
the law into their own hands and con- 
stitute themselves judges, jurors, and 
executioners, should be punished as well 
as the officials who tolerate such proceed- 
ings. 

I have high hopes that this Eightieth 
Congress will enact an antilynch bill, and 
it is my intention to work for its passage 
and support it in every way that I can. 
It is my belief that such a law will go 
far toward ending a practice which 
the vast majority of the people of the 
United States abhor. 





A Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am hereby 
presenting the following resolution of 
Mathews-Carter Post, No. 325, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Ohio, Man- 
chester, Ohio: 


Whereas the cost of living has increased 
to the extent where veterans are unable to 
maintain a livelihood for themselves and 
their families on the pensions and disability 
allowances now received by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and whereas World War I 
veterans served their country with valor and 
honor and are entitled to a living pension 
and the age requirements lowered from 65 
years of age to 55 years of age for an auto- 
matic total disability for pensions on a Span- 
ish-American War basis, where dependency 
exists: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Mathews-Carter Post, No. 325, 
the American Legion, Manchester, Ohio, 
That this organization support and urge the 
passage of House bill No. 677 now pending in 
Congress of the United States which pro- 
vides for an increase in pensions and disa- 
bility allowances for servicemen of World 
War I and the relaxation of the age require- 
ments from 65 to 55 years of age. 

Adopted this 14th day of November 1947. 

WILLIAM R. PowNALL, 
Post Commander, 

Attest: 

R. W. Poot, 
Adjutant. 


May I urge prompt action on H. R. 677. 





National Science Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on the subject of the National 
Science Foundation, before the meeting 
of the Special Libraries Association, La- 
fayette Hotel, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 25, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION BILL 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
honored to speak on the subject of legisla- 
tion for the advancement of science throuch 
a medium to be created and to be known as 
the National Science Foundation. 

That there still will be established a Na- 
tional Science Foundation is the prayer of 
everyone who wants this Nation to achieve 
and maintain preeminence in the field of 
scientific education and, as the most habitu- 
ally peaceful and peaceable of peoples, per- 
haps, anywhere, set an example before the 
world in continued technological leadership. 

We may not achieve these objectives with- 
out Government encouragement and assist- 
ance; on the other hand even with the most 
abundant and bounteous grants that might 
be conceived, other government competition 
might run away from us in an easy race, and 
we still might have to rely greatly on Yankee 
ingenuity, the natural bent of our young 
men and women for mechanical inquiry, and 
the incidental invention which comes from a 
highly industrialized national community. 

So serious is our problem, so compelling is 
our competition, that we pray that there may 
be created a National Science Foundation 
worthy of the name. 

My own personal roles in this type of 
legislation have been diverse. I have head 
the greatest personal satisfaction in the role 
of conciliator—I believe all my colleagucs 
would concede my claim to this—and in the 
amelioration of a stubborn idea here and 
there to the point that both the Senate and 
the House approved a bill, thus in a way 
getting farther than ever before, namely 
right up to the very edge of Presidential 
approval. 

As you know, S. 526, which Senator H 
ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, and I re- 
ported out of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, was vetoed. One of the pur- 
poses of tonight’s talk, then, is to discover 
where we go from here. 

The bill was patently vetoed because of the 
degree of responsibility of the proposed 
foundation to the President. I do not want 
to become tedious, as I certainly should do 
if I were to rewind and unwind a long spool 
of events leading up to acceptance by the 
Senate and the House, of the nine-man ex- 
ecutive type of foundation which failed. 

As a matter of fact, in S. 525 I personally 
authored a bill which prescribed the type of 
organization that the President might have 
been expected to approve. Surely S. 626 was 
a compromise with S. 525 which I introduced 
on both this and other features. 

I do not want to say too much about differ- 
ences of opinion with respect to the admin- 
istration of the foundation. This is a sub- 
ject, not for purposeless airing, but for fur- 
ther attention in the crucible itself, and if 
more laboratory work of the type we have 
done will yield further increment, we may 
try with profit to adjust our organization 
difficulties and agree, White House and all. 

The person who wrote the veto message of 
the President thought of but a single con- 
cept of government which overlooked Ameri- 
can governmental habits that have become 
60 well established in all of the States and 
in the Nation. Executive control is one thing, 
but our Government is what it is today be- 
cause we worked out some techniques of gov- 
ernment which made for a complete separa- 
tion of many State and Federal activities 
from political control. To assume that the 


President should have control of all of the 
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contrast, the bill I introduced in the 


E tieth Cong ; provided for the director 
to be appoinied by the President and con- 
f ed by the Senate 








of political responsibility to be pr 

I am also impressed with the fee! 
those who felt that science could 

the course of scientific research al e 1 





or gave in. However serious the m er of 
organization may be, basically, sufficient 
, d lly retained so that 
ultimate responsibility to those who would 
have to open the pursestrings every year was 
adequate in the product which was presented 
he President for s iture. This, I say, 
individuals believed honestly. 

The President believed otherwise, and I 
certainly would not, if I could, take issue. 
I was complimented because the bill 
which I introduced provided for the type of 
administration the President’s veto message 
considered correct. Therefore, the only les- 
son that may be taken from the experience 
is that our work of bringing order out of 
chaos, and agreement out of order, is not 
yet complete. 

I have almost committed a faul 
spoken of my bill, and I was abou ik 
of Senator SMiTnH’s bill. S. 525 and S. 526 
happened to be the bills we individuals pre- 
sented. Senator SmirH’s number prevailed, 
alter we had considered features of both. 
Senator SMITH and I signed the committee 
report pl ng his bill on the calendar. It 
Was an honest act and we agreed. 

But I do not want to take credit for the 
ideas which Senator KiLcore and numerous 
others had, or from the President’s m ge 
on this subject, or any other source ma- 
terial of my bill. In con 1g Senator 

ITH’ ident feelings concerning the pro- 
ys a dangerous thing for another 
3 to try to do, I would no more ignore 
Senator MAGNUSON and others who have 
manfully considered what science itself 
might think, and what science itself might 
do, given money encouragement, to 
assist scientific development I dare not 
I cculd not stop. 


his -associates were 
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no less painstaking. 

Instead I want to give credit to every 
Senator and eve Re} entative who has 
been sobered by the reduction in our midst 
of thousands of doctors of phil phy in 











olistic frustration and retardation of scien- 
tific development (along with, of course, 
profitable industrial advancement through 
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In « ng out the foregoing, an objective 
Foundation is to “strengthen funda- 
! ! research and education in the sci- 
‘ i ding independent research by in- 
‘ 1 throughout the United States, in- 
elt its Territorle nd possessions, and to 
undue concentration of such research 

1 n 
I ‘ five divisions of the Foundation 


i. These may be augmented I 





r I ! want to outline the differences 

e natural sciences and the sccial 

or to define them, or to discover 

whether and wherein they overlap, for my- 

f or for you, or for the witness, for that 

! r, who became a little impatient if not 

j t because the study of statistics be- 

lor lin one ¢ >and had been “seized” 

for another The five divisions, roughly, are 

int led, at least by many to embrace main- 

ly the natural science: The explanation 

given is that the bill provides for the crea- 

of new divisions, and the inference is 

r that these new divisions are to be 
social sciences 

We will hear the line of cleavage more 


sharply expressed than this, I am sure; but 
t the risk of sounding like the weather man 
in the Fibber McGee program I believe I will 
£ i on the statement as made. 
The proposed Division of National Defense 


is strongly emphasized in the proposal and 
\ a issed searchingly in the testimony. 
One half of the members of its controlling 


committee will be made up of Civilians, the 
remainder will represent the Armed Services. 

The other divisions specifically provided 
for initially are (1) a Division of Medical Re- 
sear (2) a Division of Mathematical, 
Physical, and Engineering Sciences; (3) a 
Division of Biological Sciences; and (4) a 
Division of Scientific Personnel and Educa- 
tion, which, under the language of the bill, 
“shall be concerned with programs of the 
Foundation relating to the granting of schol- 





arships and graduate fellowships in the 
mathematical, physical, medical, biological, 
engineering, and other science.” 


The executive committee is empowered to 
receive the advice of the Committee for the 
Division of National Defense, and therefrom 
establish regulations and procedures for the 
security of information or property in con- 
nection with scientific research having mili- 
tary significance. 

The spark plug of the whole proposal ts in 
the scholarships and fellowships to be pro- 
vided. This, truthfully, is the feature over 
which I showed greatest concern. Here, as 
in no other section of the bill, might creep 
in the most innocently intended abuses, such 
as unduly stressing the reputation of an out- 
standing school, and such as overlooking tal- 
ented individuals who are developing, like 
the unseen rose, their talents to be wasted on 
the desert air in many cases except for that 
little fact which makes the difference be- 
tween opportunity and none, financial en- 
couragement. The geographical distribution 
which I shall presently read was not the ask- 
ing price; it was the selling price. Never- 
theless I am satisfied that with such provi- 
sions in the bill any possible abuses may be 
expected, not to be reduced, but to be elimi- 
nated. Permit me to read this important 
section: 

“SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS; 
REGISTER OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 10. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
to award, within the limits of funds made 
available pursuant to section 14, scholarships 
and graduate fellowships for scientific study 
or scientific work in the mathematical, phys- 
ical, medical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences at accredited nonprofit Ameri- 
can or foreign institutions of higher educa- 
tion, selected by the recipient o: such aid, 
for such periods as the Foundation may de- 
termine, Persons shall be selected for such 


scholarships and fellowships from among 
citizens of the United States, and such selec- 
tions shall be made solely on the basis of 
ability; but in any case in which two or more 
applicants for scholarships or fellowships, as 
may be, are deemed by the Founda- 
tion to be possessed of equal ability and 
there are not sufficient scholarships or fel- 
lowships, as the case may be, available to 
grant one to each of such applicants, the 
Foundation shall award the : ’ailable schol- 
arship or scholarships or fellowship or fel- 
lowships to the applicants in such manner as 
will tend to result in a wide distribution of 
scholarships and fellowships among the 
States, Territories, possessions, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(b) The Foundation shall maintain a 
register of scientific and technical personnel 
and in other ways provide a central clearing- 
house for information covering all scientific 
and technical personnel in the United States 
and its Territories and possessions, No indi- 
vidual shall be listed in such register without 
his consent.” 

There were those who were nervous about 
the consideration of patents lest we destroy 
the present system and strip the inventor of 
his incentive. The fact that the inventor's 
incentive has been badly mauled around in 
the past by monopolistic practices on the 
part of some companies and industries was 
lost sight of, but the testimony, taken in 
1943 and 1944 on monopoly and cartel prac- 
tices was shocking. One lawyer went so far 
as to advise his client that it would be risky 
to continue to file infringement suits and 
though they were effective enough in elim- 
inating competition, too many of them would 
excite suspicion and cause unhappy public 
reaction. Moreover, the international tie- 
ups proved to be almost scandalous, particu- 
larly with respect to German controlled car- 
tels. Finally in some important products, 
technological advance was brazenly held back 
in order, on one instance at least, for the 
concern to get out whole in a monetary way 
with money invested in obsolete equipment; 
and to give another example, in the case of 
a utility, in order to sell more of the service 
or the product. 

To take an instance of the scientific reluc- 
tance of private capital overseas let me quote 
from Mr. W.S. Wasserman, a Philadelphia in- 
vestment banker, who said—note this pe- 
riod—in April 1943: “Some years ago I was 
approached by some of my friends in England 
and asked whether my firm would be inter- 
ested in backing a revolutionary type of air- 
plane propulsion based on the jet principle. 
Some of my banking friends had run across 
a young man in the RAF who had come out 
with what he claimed was a completely revo- 
lutionary idea. This principle was mathe- 
matically analyzed by one of the greatest 
mathematical geniuses in England and was 
found to be correct. Extreme difficulty was 
encountered in raising funds. A small 
amount of money was made available, but in 
the long run the company had to be financed 
by the British Government to bring this in- 
ventor’s plan to practical development.” Mr. 
Wasserman’s next sentence I shall under- 
score: “This invention may be of first-rate 
importance in winning this war.” I just ask 
my listeners to look backward over the poten- 
tialities of that moment and answer for 
themselves whether financial encouragement 
to science might be of value to a Nation’s 
security and help to shape its destiny. 

The young inventor does have a difficult 
situation with his patents. A spokesman for 
rural electrification spoke slightingly of the 
farm boys’ chances to do anything with the 
thousands and thousands of gadgets they 
have invented. Another witness cited the 
company control of patents inspired within 
the company. Still another said that far 


the case 


from placing reliance upon chance indus- 
trial invention it should be remembered that 
there are 150,000 industrial concerns without 
any research laboratories whatever, and that 
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while some concerns are rather generous in 
their research all had their own affairs to 
shape rather than the responsibility for gen 
eral public welfare; and finally, even though 
there were impressive industry laboratories, 
two-thirds of these were employed by con- 
cerns whose total personnel was only 10 per- 
cent of the industrial population. 

There seemed to be considerable satisfac. 
tion with the agricultural experiment station 
idea and the farm research programs so far 
applied. The dean of engineering, Pennsy]- 
vania State College, told us: “For a period 
of 35 years the engineering schools have en- 
deavored to establish somewhat the same sort 
of relationship with the Federal Government 
that the agricultural experiment stations 
have had. We have met with frustration— 
I think that is the right word—all along the 
line, partly due to the fact that in engineer- 
ing there isn’t any one group of Colleges to 
represent the interests of research as the 
land-grant colleges represent the interest of 
agricultural research.” 

Let me read the provision on patent rights 
It probably represents the bill as finally to 
be combed out into public law. In short, 
if a new bill is introduced, it probably will 
have this patent feature verbatim. Let us 
see, in view of the actual situation today, 
if we are not headed for improvement. The 
proposal follows: 


“PATENT RIGHTS 


“Sec. 12. (a) Each contract or other ar- 
rangement executed by the Foundation 
which relates to scientific research shall con- 
tain provisions governing the disposition of 
inventions produced thereunder in a manner 
calculated to protect the public interest and 
the equities of the individual or organization 
with which the contract or other arrange- 
ment is executed: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the Foundation by any contractual 
or other arrangement to alter or modify any 
provision of law affecting the issuance or 
use of patents. 

“(b) No officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion shall acquire, retain, or transfer any 
rights, under the patent laws of the United 
States or otherwise, in any invention which 
he may make or produce in connection with 
performing his assigned activities and which 
is directly related to the subject matter 
thereof: Provided, however, That this sec- 
tion 12 (b) shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion from executing any application for pat- 
ent on any such invention for the purpose of 
assigning the same to the Government or its 
nominee in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the Foundation may estab- 
lish.” 

Of interest to the Government is the pro- 
posed Interdepartmental Committee on 
Science. I will not take time to read its pro- 
visions, but much thought was given to a 
method whereby the Cabinet, departments, 
and the offices and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment might profit by an interchange of ideas 
and information. We have taken advice on 
this and prepared a very careful section. So 
with the section on International Coopera- 
tion, we may share the research of others, 
and vice versa without risk to our security. 

Let me again stress the desire for unity 
of action on the part of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. I 
am a realist. I hold in my hand a bill, not 
the ashes of a bill. It is true that the bill 
has been vetoed. There is no partial veto; 
all of the bill has been vetoed. The inten- 
tion was to have a revision of the organiza- 
tion plan, otherwise there would have been 
no Presidential message in advance of the 
introduction of this legislation. Therefore, 
we may, if we are prone to count our gains, 
believe that Congress would again enact the 
benefits I have just described, and that the 
President would approve the enactment; that 
the fault in short is purely administrative. 














We overcame more difficult obstacles than 


lie ahead to get this far. We are nearly over 
the top and perhaps do not know it. I do 
not want to be an incurable optimist, but I 
believe we ought to hold fast to what we 
have, and determine to reach a point of 
agreement on what is left. 

I thank you. 





The Future of the American Standard of 
Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a very excellent 
and able address delivered by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], before the New England 
Council annual meeting. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

This country has a history of more than 
300 years of constant improvement in the 
standard of living of its inhabitants. It is 
true that there have been ups and downs 
but, viewed in the long range of history, 
they are slight irregularities on a continu- 
ously ascending curve. Can we be sure that 
the future will be an extension of this prog- 
Can we be sure that if so, it will 
happen automatically without forethought 
and purposeful action on our part? That is 
the question I would ask you to consider 
with me this afternoon. 

The first problem we are facing is that of 
maintaining full employment without in- 
flation. Except for the so-called frictional 
employment which is largely temporary and 
voluntary for the individuals included, we 
have had full employment for many months. 
We are also having a dangerous inflation. 
Full employment and inflation are going to- 
gether. Is the inflation merely a happen- 
stance or is inflation the normal result of 
full employment? These are the questions 
we must face. 

In wartime we had over-full employment 
without inflation. We accomplished this by 
means of rationing, price control, and wage 
control. We do not wish to reimpose these 
wartime controls in peacetime. 

In peacetime there is a quite evident rela- 
tionship between full employment and infla- 
tion. Without discussing at this time the 
question as to which comes first—wage ad- 
vances or price advances—it is quite clear 
that with full employment and heavy pur- 
chasing power the ordinary limits on both 
Wage advances and price advances disappear. 
If the worker can leave one job without doubt 
in his mind as to whether he can get another, 
he will be much more confident and per- 
sistent in making wage demands than he 
will be otherwise. If the manufacturer finds 
himself in a seller’s market, the ordinary re- 
straints on raising the price of his product 
disappear. This describes in simple terms 
the malady we are suffering from today. 

Whether the initial impetus comes from 
high wages or high prices, they react on each 
other with deadly precision. High wages in- 
crease costs and purchasing power. The in- 
creased costs are reflected in increased prices, 
which find the high purchasing power avail- 
able to move into consumption and enjoy- 
ment the goods and services produced, Find- 


ress? 





ing that this results in no net increase in 
consumption, the desire for high wages again 
expresses itself with another profitless revo- 
lution of the machinery of inflation. 

It should be sufficiently clear that no actual 
improvement in consumption is possible 
without an increase in production. Without 
that increase a rise in wages or profits sim- 
ply makes the g& produced more. 
There is, of course the part of organized 
labor a feeling that profits can be dipped 
into and thus shared in equitably, but there 
are limits to this process. It is generally con- 
sidered that a net profit of around $17,500,- 
000,C00 resulted from our present annual pro- 
duction rate of $200,000,000,000. This means 
less than 9 percent of the total. The wage 
increases being asked, if obtained by all those 
engaged in productive work, would go far 
beyond this maximum of 9 percent available 
for distribution 

What is happening, of course, is that a 
temporary advantage at the expense of the 
rest of the workers goes to those organized 
groups which get the first advances in a new 
round of This they gain at the 
expense of other groups who are slower in 
making and gaining their demands. They 
have to hurry to catch up. Some groups never 
catch up. This considerable body of those 
left behind is growing and constitutes our 
most serious social problem at the 
present time 

It is clear that the existence of a body of 
unemployed would slow up this inflationary 


ods cost 


increases 


internal 


process. We are not satisfied to have that 
body of unemployed. We must find some 
other way to avoid inflation. How can we 
do it? 


I regret that I can see no simple or easy 
way. In fact, the only way is a hard way. 
That hard way is a matter of self-discipline 
for organized labor and for business manage- 
ment. It involves first the understanding of 
the simple truth that we consume and enjoy 
only what we produce, and that there is no 
use trying to raise the standard of living by 
raising wages and profits if, in the process, 
we do not produce more. 

The second thing which must be deeply 
graven on our consciousness is that under 
full employment decisions of important 
groups of labor and industry as to wages, 
prices, and profits are no longer private mat- 
ters. They are public matters and must be 
determined with the public interest as a 
major element in the decision. 

In reality this public interest serves the 
private interest as well. There is no private 
interest of those engaged in the physical 
production and distribution of goods and 
services which is served by an unrestrained 
inflation. The only group which makes 
money under those conditions are the scaven- 
gers and vultures of the social order who 
fatten on the distresses of the productive ele- 
ments of society. The interests of those pro- 
ductive elements are the same, whether their 
place is at the work bench, the counter, or 
the executive desk. Their problems and de- 
cisions must alike be made in view of the 
social and long-range interests rather than 
of their immediate short-range advantage. 

Of course, while it is difficult to control 
inflation, it is not difficult toendit. The less 
it is controlled, the faster it goes up; and 
the faster it goes up, the sooner and harder 
it may be expected to come down. It will be 
well for labor and management to keep re- 
peating this hard truth over and over again, 
to the: aselves and to each other, until it be- 
comes the determining factor in their mutual 
relations and decisions. 

Full employment, then, naturally results 
in inflation and inflation naturally results in 
depression and puts a stop to high produc- 
tion and a high standard of living. This is 
the first of the new factors in our social prob- 
lem which I wish to discuss with you. If we 
do not like this, we must actively apply the 
restraints of self-discipline. here is no 
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automatic remedy for whose we 
patiently and inactively wait 

A little earlier, mention was made of the 
fact that it was useless to endeavor to raise 
the standard of living as measured in g 
and increased 
and profits, un and ser 
were actually produced. We cannot consume 
and enjoy more than we produce, no matter 


action can 


ods 


services by attaining wages 


ods vices 
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how high wages and profits go. Unless we 
nerease that production, increased wages 
and profits merely raise the prices of the 
goods and services. 

Let us look for a moment at the limits on 
production. We have full employment based 
on the 40-hour week. We have a highly 


mechanized productive system which makes 
efficient use of the available labor. How shall 
we increase the output? This is our primary 
problem if we are looking for an increase in 
the living standards of the American citizen. 

It will be useful to look at some of the 
calculations which have been made as to 
what constitutes a desirable standard of liv- 
ing for an American family. The so-called 
Heller committee at the University of Cali- 
fornia has set up three standards of living 
for three income groups. The really desirable 
one, the one which we would like to see ap- 
ply to every family in the United States, was 


based on a four-person family of a wage 
earner, wife, boy of 13, and girl of 8 n the 
prewar years this desirable budget for this 


family in the San Francisco Bay region cost 
around $2,320. In September 1946 the 
goods and services cost around $3,575, an in- 
crease of 54 percent. 

Now the family income of the average wage 
earner of this country in September 1946 has 
been calculated as around $2,500. There is 
thus a great disparity between the desirable 
and the actual condition. Realizing that in 
September 1946, as at the present time, we 
had practically full employment, 
to wonder how this 35-percent 
consumption can be provided. 
would seem to be longer hours, 
management, and more labor-saving equip- 
ment in production and distributior It is 
entirely safe to say that the standards of the 
Heller committee cannot be attained on a 40- 
hour week with present facilities 

The people of this country will soon have 
to decide how they want their high standard 
of living divided, as between goods and serv- 
ices on one hand and leisure on the other. 

Skillful management can, however, make 
its contribution. Production without waste 
of time or materials, the most efficient dis- 
tribution, the skilled organization of the la- 
yors of large working forces, all can make a 
contribution toward increased production 
that can be set alongside that given by in- 
creased hours of work. Here the question 
that faces the American consumer is his 
willingness to search out or have searched 
out the best available managerial ability in 
the country, to the end that that ability may 
be focused on the problem of seeing to it that 
the worker's labor hours produce for him and 
his family the maximum of the goods and 
services which he wishes to enjoy. To bring 
this about there likewise has to be a willing- 
ness that the highly skilled manager shall be 


same 


one begins 
increase in 
The 
more efficient 


neans 
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generously paid. He can be paid generously 
with only a small fraction of the increased 
production and distribution which his skill 
can bring about. 

There is still a third resource to lay along- 
side longer hours and more skilled manage- 
ment in the endeavor to raise standard 
of living in this country. This third contri- 
bution can be made by research in new prod- 
ucts which give better service at lower cost 
and by the invention and development of 
new capital equipment for labor-saving in 
the production of the new and old goods and 
services. This means that the American con- 
sumer must be interested in the retention of 
sufficient profits in industry to apply to the 
development of these new products and this 
labor-saving equipment. Particularly is it 


the 








idice against labor- 

equipment must be thrown overboard, 
We must see with crystal Clarity that when 
e have full employment we are bound to 
1 resource within our power to in- 
rease the output of that employment lif we 


that the i pre! 


‘ to raise our standard of living fur- 
her It is natural, though shortsighted, to 
k with suspicion on labor-saving machin- 


nd processes, when a large percentage of 


people are unemployed It is indefen- 


ble stupidity continue that point of view 
hen are fully employed. The American 
consumer h a tremendous stake in the 


pment and nstallation of labor- 
machines and method: 
Full employment then brings us to an end 
nding standard of living except 
we raise the ceiling on that standard by 
well-paid and more skillful 
mé gement, and new labor-saving products 
and machinery 


id devek 


ur ex! 


rer h irs 


rhe third limitation on a further increase 
our standard of living is set by the limi- 
of our natural resources. This will 
ne as a new idea to many. We have been 
accustomed to think of those resources as 
limitle so far as concerns our own genera- 
and those immediately following 
It is true that we have suddenly discovered 
e heavy iron and steel production of 
was making serious inroads on our 
rrade iron reserves. Our low-grade re- 
indeed, but concentrating 
them is a costly process as compared with 
the direct use of the type of ores we have 
en employil up until this time. 
There have likewise been fears from time 
that our oil wells would only last 
r 5 or 10 or 15 years further. But new fields 
have continuously been discovered so that 
while the end of our oil resources has always 
seemed near, yet it gets no nearer. As a 
result we have not, perhaps, become suffi- 
ciently concerned about this resource 
Depletion of our forest lands has been 


public concern. It is 


that t 


he war 


ve are large 


to time 


longest matter of 





han a ge that we began to 

ize that we were y them down far 

ter than they were ing replaced. That 
realization led to the establishment of Gov- 
ent forest reserves as public policy and 

led the more far-seeing lumber and paper 


lies to treat trees as a crop rather than 
to work the forests as a mine. 
While these things are not new to us it 
me as something of a shock to real- 
» that we are right now reaching the limi- 
tations of food production in this country so 
ir as the important staples are concerned. 
It is the European emergency which has 
brought us to this realization. When we 
have a requirement for European relief of 
| 
1 
I 


must 


ne-third of an unprecedented and probably 
‘atable wheat crop of 1,400,000,000 
sushels, and when this requirement comes 
on top of full employment with an unprece- 
dented domestic demand on food production 
of types allied to grain production, we sud- 
dently find ourselves bumping the ceiling of 
country’s resources. 

In large measure the domestic market 
resulting from full employment is the thing 
lat needs looking at. It has demanded a 
neat production per capita for which we 
» to go back to the year 1909 to find any 
recedent. In that year the population of 
our country was only about 91,922,266. To- 
day that population is about 142,000,000. 
rhe range acreage and the feed-grain acre- 
age now no longer exist to produce a higher 
per capita consumption with our increased 
population 

For one thing the world demand for wheat 
has been so great that we have again 
plowed far into range lands which should 
have been left in grass. We are again pre- 
paring for a dust bowl. In so doing the 
best range lands are being reduced, and 
our capacity to produce meat animals is 
rres} 


ndingly diminished. 


The desire for a given amount of nourish- 
ment from meat as compared with demand 
for the same nourishment from grain is a 
serious drain on grain supplies. It means 
that for the same amount of calories we 
have to use from 3 to 10 times as much grain 
for meat as for direct consumption. 

Now, so far as food is concerned, the de- 
sire for a higher standard of living expresses 
itself principally in a desire for more and 
better meat. On this we have reached the 
limit. That limit was lowered, it is true, by 
failure of the corn harvest, but the unprece- 
dented wheat harvest helped to maintain it. 
We have no right to expect as good grain 
harvests again next year or the year after, or 


more than exceptionally in the years to 
come. We have reached the limit on do- 
mestic production and consumption and 


must find some way of adjusting ourselves 
to that unpleasant fact. 

The only method now in sight for safely 
increasing meat supply is to open up new 
areas by irrigation. Reclamation thus takes 
on an urgency which it has lacked up to 
now, for never before in all our history have 
we reached the limits of our food production. 

This condition has a particular impact on 
the present inflationary spiral. The de- 
mands for higher wages are supported by in- 
creasing living costs. Increasing living costs 
are almost entirely produced by increasing 
food costs. Most of the food costs are under 
control as compared with the cost of meat. 
The law of supply and demand, rather than 
any profiteering, all the way from the stock- 
yards to the consumer is what is setting the 
price of meat. In a way, therefore, the 
whole problem of inflation focuses down 
onto this one food. Unless we can reduce 
effective demand by voluntary rationing, I 
have come to the reluctant conclusion that 
we will have to institute statutory rationing 
in this one food product. 

Price control will not be needed. The law 
of supply and demand will take care of price 
if we can control effective demand at the 
consumer level by rationing. Furthermore, 
rationing will more equitably distribute the 
available supply. That great body of con- 
sumers who are being left behind in the in- 
flationary race for higher incomes will have 
access to a regulated supply of lower-priced 
meat under rationing. This is denied to 
them now 

The short-range problem of our current 
inflation is serious but is, I believe, manage- 
able. The permanent necessity for adjust- 
ing ourselves to a diminished supply of meat 
rests on the limitations in our possible food 
production described above. To this we must 
adjust ourselves in some way on the long- 
range basis. Just how that may be done I 
am not prepared at this moment to state. I 
only feel sure that it must be done. 

In this talk I have confined myself to a 
certain group of influences. Our present in- 
flation requires study of other factors than 
those mentioned. Monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy enters into inflation control. No men- 
tion is made of these policies because we 
have been concerned this afternoon with 
elements directly affecting the possibilities 
of a continued advance in our standard of 
living in this country. 

Let us sum up this problem as we have 
been discussing it. 

We have run up against three limitations 
to the further expansion of the standard of 
living in this country. These situations are 
not theoretical. They are practical, actual, 
and present. 

The first situation is that full employment 
produces an inflation which bids fair to end 
in collapse and depression. We have to find 
means of maintaining full employment with- 
out inflation. While short-term palliatives 
may be applied there seems to be no long- 
term remedy that does not include self-re- 
straint, long-range as distinguished from 
short-range self-interest, and real states- 
manship on the part of organized labor and 
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business management. These groups mu 

concentrate on the development of thj 
statesmanship both in the public interes: 
and in their own long-range interest 

We have met a limitation in labor hour 
We are finding that increase in income does 
not mean a higher standard of living if 
more goods and services are being pr 
duced. The limitation of the working peri 
to 40 hours per week is the most obvious limi- 
tation. While we can increase the output of 
the 40-hour week by encouraging the sery- 
ices of the most highly skilled managem« 
and by going in wholeheartedly for lab 
Saving products and productive equipment: 
we will still have to decide in the long 1 
whether we prefer to take our improveme: 
in living standards in the form of great 
leisure or more goods and services. 

Finally, and most surprisingly, we have 
this country for the first time reached « 
limitations in food supply. That we have 
done this would have been incredible to al- 
most any of us a few years ago. Without 
bringing new land into cultivation we can- 
not produce more meat per capita than we ar: 
now producing even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. This means that a new 
kind of readjustment is necessary in our 
thinking as to what kind of a table we ar: 
going to set for ourselves and our familie: 
even under the most prosperous conditions 

These conditions and the suggestions for 
meeting them must not be counted as coun- 
sels of despair. Despair is the last emotion 
to surrender to when the problems are posed 
by our abundance. The ceilings of output 
and consumption are far above anything t 
human race has ever enjoyed at any othe: 
place or any other time. 

We are, therefore, dealing rather with coun- 
sels of challenge. If we Clearly see the con- 
ditions which face us we can meet the chal- 
lenge wisely and effectively. This discussion 
is a contribution toward the determination 
of such wise and effective policy. 





The Relation of Colleges to Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 31 last, it was my pleasure to par- 
ticipate on a round-table panel in Ripon 
College. This college is an excellent 
small institution, which is currently 
celebrating its centennial. The college 
represents the very finest, I believe, in 
American educational traditions, and is 
symbolic of the many similar small in- 
stitutions throughout our country, which 
are contributing so much to progress in 
the field of higher education. 

I ask that the text of my talk at this 
round table be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THe RELATION OF COLLEGES TO GOVERNMENT 
(Statement by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United 

States Senator from Wisconsin, on round 

table panel, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., 

October 31, 1947) 

I am grateful for the privilege of participat- 
ing with my many friends in this discussion 
The subject, Relation of Colleges to Govern- 
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be assured of adequate personnel in the 
ning years. Yes, all about us we 

w the men of government and the 
science of higher education, both professo1 

1 students, are contributing to material 
research 

I do not underestimate the value of this 
material function; I believe it has great ex- 








i frontiers. 

T. H. Huxley wrote in 1892: “The medieval 

university looked backwards; it professed to 

be a storehouse of old knowledge. * * * 

The modern university looks forward, and is 
factory of new knowledge.” 

But I do not overestimate the value of this 
new research, this new knowledge, because, I 
regret, the colleges have not sufficiently 
ilized the spiritual wisdom of bygone ages 
as they should. 








SPIRITUAL LEARNING 

Yes, material instruction and research do 
10t present us with the major relation of 
colleges to government, which I regard as a 
spiritual one. No matter what our scien- 
tific advances, no matter how much colleges 
can contribute to increasing the technologi- 
cal information and then disseminating that 
technological information to students, no 
matter how many advances we make in the 
material realms, the colleges will not have 
served their principal function if they do 
not produce students and citizens who are 
worthy of their spiritual responsibilities in 
this atomic age. 

I am reminded of the words of Goldsmith 
in the Deserted Village: 
“Tll fares the land 

To hastening ills a prey 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


So, too, I say that ill fares that system of 
higher education whose wealth of knowledge, 
whose brilliance of faculty, continues to in- 
crease without a corresponding increase in 
its ability to educate students to live ade- 
quately and gallantly in these days of ten- 
sions, of pressures, of fears and doubts, and 
anxieties. Yes, it is the role of higher educa- 
tion to equip students for ndble living, con- 
quering the negative in us and around us. 
There is no nobility of the soul except where 
individuals learn honesty, integrity, and 
service to their fellows. 


CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 
A few weeks ago I returned from Europe 
and en route home I spoke to the American 
Bar Association. 


I concluded my remarks 
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do not live by bread alone and do not live 


for self alone 

4. The colleges must raise up men who can 
teach themselves and learn well in the school 
of life 


Here is how one man described this mat- 
ter of self-education. Perhaps he exagger- 
ated somewhat, but listen to what he said: 

“Every man has two educations—that 
which is given to him, and the other that 
which he gives to himself. Of the two kinds, 
the latter is by far the most valuable. In- 
deed, all that is most worthy in a man he 
must work out and conquer for himself. It 
is that that constitutes our real and best 
nourishment. What we are merely taught 
seldom nourishes the mind like that which 
we teach ourselves.” 


SPHERE OF GOVERNMENT 


Let us note this fact before we go any 
further. In a narrow sense the word “Gov- 
ernment” relates to administration In a 


larger sense, the term Government means 


142 million of us humans 
ADVENTURE OF TODAY 


In this fast-moving, dramatic, and climac- 








tic age, the big business of a college is to see 
to it that its students are on their toes— 
“awake and aware” of the privilege of living 
in this age of great adventure. No genera- 
tion was ever engaged in a greater ¢ e 
than the present. The college must See to it 


that its graduates do not get a sense of dis- 
couragement or the tragic. Yes, you of 
Ripon are building builders for the future or 
termites of the present If they are builders, 
they will be like Livingston, in darkest Africa, 
or like Edison, lo for the answer to 
problems. f they are builders, there will be 
bred into them the joy of endeavor. 

Now, speaking from observations of al- 
most 9 years in Wa I would say 
that the college f today and tomorrow who 
simply turn out selfish individuals without 
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What counts in a man or al 
not what the man r ie ( d 
but what he or it actually doe I m the 
standpoint of the natior nd 
broader standpoint of mankind, scholarship 
is of worth chiefly when it is productive, 
when the scholar not merely receives or ac- 


quires, but gives 

Let me recall, too, the words of Benjamin 
Disraeli, speaking in the House of Commons 
in 1873 

















“A university should be a place of light 
of liberty, and of learning.” 
NEED FOR RENAISSANCE OF IDEALISM 
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ould be underestimated 


Neithe su { 

r overestimated We are living in times 
which require the fulfillment of both func- 
tio? if we are continue our progress. 
Colleges must grow, just as individuals and 

ations must grow There is no standing 

There is only going either backward 
forward 

I am certain that this splendid institu- 
tion, like so many institutions throughout 


ir land, will continue to go forward, blaz- 
ing trail of progress for institutions 
l bly in its way 


other 





The Freedom Train 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, 
formerly a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Louisville, Ky., dis- 
trict, on the subject of the Freedom 
Train. Every year the Society of May- 
flower Descendants in the District of Co- 
lumbia celebrates the anniversary of the 
igning, on November 21, 1620—old style, 
November 11—of the famous Mayflower 
Compact, on the Mayflower, the ship 
that brought the Pilgrims from their ex- 
ile home in Holland to the bleak shores 
of New England, where they founded, at 
Plymouth Rock, the Plymouth Colony. 
The anniversary of the Compact Day din- 
ner of the society was held on the eve- 


ning of November 21, 1947, at Hotel 
Twenty-four Hundred, in the city of 
Washington. For many years Mr. 


Thatcher served as governor—the chief 
officer—of the society. His address was 
broadcast over Station WINX, Washing- 
ton. The Freedom Train is very much 
before the public just now, and it is be- 
lieved that Mr. Thatcher’s very inter- 
esting and informative discussion of the 
subject constitutes a worth-while con- 
tribution. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am very glad to speak on the subject of 
the Freedom Train, at this, the annual com- 
pact day dinner of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in the District of Columbia. Il 
am honored by the invitation thus to ap- 
pear and am grateful therefor. I must also 
extend to the staff of WINX Station in 
Washington on behalf of the society and my- 
elf, assurances of the most earnest appre- 
ciation for the courtesy accorded in providing 
for this broadcast. 

In recent months the country had been 

id a great deal about the Freedom Train. 
The newspapers, the radio, the screen, and 
other agencies of publicity and communica- 
tion have had much to say on the subject. 
It shall be my endeavor to summarize the 
pertinent facts involved. 

The question which first presents itself is, 
What is the Freedom Train? It is a railway 


unit made up of three rebuilt steel coaches 
in thoroughly fireproof manner, with every 
possible protective device installed, and the 
whole operating 


under the most carefully 


planned schedules of safety. Pullman and 
other coaches, specially arranged, constitute 
parts of the train, these for the accommo- 
dation of those in charge. The three 
coaches first named are carrying 127 of the 
most precious documents and texts of his- 
tory, beginning with the letter written by 
Columbus regarding his discovery of Amer- 
ica (1492), and coming on down through 
the centuries to Magna Carta, the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, 
our Federal Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights, and the Gettysburg Address, to the 
Charter of the United Nations, and including 
various other items bearing on the story of 
the evolution, establishment, and mainte- 
nance of free institutions in our Nation, and 
dealing with World Wars I and II. In most 
cases originals have been procured and uti- 
lized, while in some, authenticated texts and 


copies. All have been appropriately and pro- 
tectively framed for the inspection of our 
citizens. Undoubtedly this is the most strik- 


ing display of vital instruments dealing with 
the subject of free government the world has 
ever known In addition, six historic flags 
are included on the train, making a total of 
133 exhibits carried. The train and its con- 
tents are under the guard of United States 
marines, and the railroad schedules are all 
so planned as to assure the fullest measure 
of security of operation. 

Next, it will be asked, “What was the gene- 
sis of this undertaking, and what are the 
motives involved?” The Freedom Train proj- 
ect was suggested by the Attorney General 
of the United States, Hon. Tom C. Clark, and 
it has been sponsored by him and the De- 
partment of Justice. No Federal funds being 
available for the purpose, and the opportu- 
nities for good appearing to be so great, pri- 
vate influences, of voluntary character, im- 
mediately became effective and concrete, and 
undertook to handle the situation. A pri- 
vate nonprofit corporation was created and 
organized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and designated as the American 
Heritage Foundation. Under it a board of 
trustees was named, with Mr. Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, prominent New York banker, as 
chairman 

The Foundation thereupon took over, and 
has since carried on, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Library of Congress, and the National 
Archives, meanwhile, rendering full and effi- 
cient aid and cooperation. The tremendous 
lot of details involved, including the prepa- 
ration of the physical set-up of the train, 
the selection and arrangement of the exhibits, 
and the making up of the itinerary and 
schedules for the train's operation have been 
the work of the Foundation and assisting 
agencies. The three exhibit cars are fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the 
three pullmans are loaned by the Pullman 
©o., and the baggage car by the Santa Fe 
Railroad Co. The Diesel engine is of the 
latest type, of 2,000 horsepower, and is pro- 
vided by the American Locomotive Co. The 
exterior of the entire train is white, with a 
red and blue stripe, and a gold American 
eagle in the center; while on the end doors 
appear the great seal of the United Statés 
and that of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. Experienced persons are in charge of 
the exhibits, and high-class railroad men op- 
erate the train. 

The necessary funds for all this have been 
procured from private sources. It is expected 
that the total direct cost will be something 
like $1,000,000. In addition, large sums— 
running into many millions more—will be 
raised and expended for the purposes of local 
patriotic programs throughout the country, 
the same to be put on in the respective lo- 
calities where the train stops, the exhibition 
of the contents of the train constituting a 
fitting climax to each such program. The 
local radio, screen, church, school, club, and 
other agencies will be accordingly enlisted 
in the effort to make the locality program a 
thoroughgoing success. 
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The avowed purposes of this great ent 
prise may be said—in their major import: 
to be of twofold character. One is to bri; 
home to the American people the vital sto; 
of the age-old fight for free institutions an 
the free exercise of the democratic procs 
in government; or, in the words of the Fou 
dation, “to re-create awareness of our her 
tage.”” The great landmarks ‘n the forw; 
march of freedom—beginning so many ce 
turies ago, and moving onward to Plymout 
Rock, New England, Virginia, and the oth: 
points of American settlement and coloniz 
tion, and thence on to the Revolution a: 
the birth and maintenance of our Republi 
will thus be most effectively dramatized {: 
the benefit of all. The other primary ob} 
tive sought is the combating of the ma: 
subversive and dangerous activities and i: 
fluences now current in our midst so antag: 
nistic to our form of government, our fre 
doms, and our manner of life. In the fu 
ther language of the Foundation, a purp: 
involved is “to arouse interest in safeguar« 
ing and improving the elements of Ameri 
democracy.” By the exhibition of thes 
great trophies of liberty and constitution: 
government, it is hoped that there will be 
large measure, a rededication, a reconsecr: 
tion, by the general body of our citizens 
the cause and principles underlying our dem 
ocratic-republican form of government, a: 
which is ours today by reason of the sacri 
fices of our Nation's founders and preserve 
and by virtue of the long and weary stru; 
gles through the centuries for freedom 
achieved and represented by these sacred 
texts. In each visited city there is to be 
period of such dedicatory services, culmi 
nating in the arrival of the Freedom Tra 
and the exhibition of the exhibits carried 
Through the local agencies of exposition i: 
all these urban communities there will b: 
given the fullest notice and information co: 
cerning these special services and the trai! 
To quote the Foundation, the program deal 
only with “our heritage of political and dem- 
ocratic ideals, institutions, and forms. It 
has nothing to do with our economic system 

This may be sufficient to indicate what 
projected and hoped for in this extraordinary 
and most praiseworthy enterprise. The im 
plications as to all of this may be surmised 

Now, as to the itinerary of the Freedon 
Train. It began on the 17th day of Se} 
tember 1947 in Philadelphia, the birthpla 
of the Nation and American independence 
and on the one hundred and sixtieth anni- 
versary of the signing of our Federal Con- 
stitution in that city. Thence, the journey 
turned eastward through New Jersey, New 
York, and the New England States; whenc: 
it is turning southwestward, and will reach 
Washington at midnight, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 26, for a stay of 2 days. The train wil! 
be open to the public here from 10 a. m 
to 10 p. m. each day—Thursday (Thanks- 
giving Day) and Friday, November 28. | 
would especially urge that every effort h: 
made by members of our society and ou 
guests on this occasion to visit the trai 
and see the exhibits carried, and to do thi 
as early as possible. The local press and 
radio will give full information concernin 
the stay in Washington. There is now be- 
ing carried out an appropriate local program 
to continue until the train’s arrival here 
The train will remain on track 4, main con- 
course, Union Station, while here. 

The train is scheduled to make stops at 
more than 300 of the more important cities 
and centers of the country scattered 
throughout the 48 States; and the entire 
distance to be covered is estimated as be- 
ing more than 33,000 miles. One year’s op- 
eration is projected, but it is to be hoped 
that this period will be substantially ex- 
tended, as the present stops of the train are 
wholly insufficient to accommodate the great 
number who strive to see the train and its 
exhibits. 





























































This brings us to the very pertinent in- 
“What are carried on the 
m Train?” The included documents 
have been carefully s sted by a committee 
} ded by Mr. John ster Dulles, anc s 
ed by the Fou There is not 


ent time to permit mplete enumera- 


exhibits 
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. but certain may be made, 

The first title is called zyinnings. There 

e thre i heading, No. 1 

, e stter written by 

Cc us, of America 
140 No nt Mm 


1492; 2 is the thirt 

‘ipt of Megna Carta; 
English Bill of Rights (16 
2 next two headin 
irrings « 


“The 8 


nan 





s are entitled, re- 
reedom in Colonial 
gle for Independ- 
are 12 items under these 
idings, the first of which—No. 4 in the 
series—is the Mayflower Compact, to 
commemorate which this dinner is held. 
Various important letters written by Frank- 
Terson, and others in the Colonial and 
-Revolutionary period are included, to- 
gether with the contemporary manuscript 
f the Articles of Confederation, attested and 
signed by Franklin and Silas Deane; also, a 
copy of Paine’s Common Sense (1776); 
lso are included Jefferson’s rough draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, and a con-= 
temporary copy of the Declaration. 

The next title is “Fight for Freedom,” made 
up of five items, including The Crisis, by 
Paine (1776); Paul Revere’s original commis- 
sion as Official messenger; the letter of 
rge Washington to Gouveneur Motrris, 
cribing conditions of the winter head- 
quarters in 1780; and the Treaty of Paris 
(1783). 

Then follows the title “Religious Free- 
dom,” consisting of four items, including the 
Meryland Toleration Act of 1649; Roger 
liams’ statement on religious freedom; 
Jefferson's bill for religious freedom 
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Next is the title “The Achievement of the 
Constitution,” under which are grouped eight 
ms, among them the famous collection of 
writings by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in 
behalf of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
tution, and published under the desi 
tion of The Federalist (1788); Washing- 
ton’s own copy of the Constitution (1787); 
1 other historic documents bearing on the 
ject matter of the Constitution and its 
ratification. 

Then follows the title “The Bill of 
hts—A Charter of Liberties.” There are 
eicht items included in this group, begin- 
ning with the Bill of Rights to the Consti- 
tution (1789), and various memoranda and 

ters of Jefferson and Madison dealing with 
sill of Rights 
he succeeding title “Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” with three items, is made up of the 
original manus ts of Alexander Hamil- 
1 on the Constitution, the public credit, 
and Washington’: rewell Addre 

Next, we have the title “The Flag, 

including Fr 3 
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ner, 

Then follows the title 
Leadership,” with tw ’ 
ington’s Revolu 
and his Farewell Address 

Next comes the title 
Reconciliation,” made up of ¢ 
cluding, among them, Lincoln's draft of the 
Emancipation Proclamation; the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation itself; Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, and his Baltimore Address 
(April 18, 1864); and Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
letter accepting the presidency of Washing- 
ton College (August 24, 1865). 

The next title is “Women's Rights,” cover- 
ing three items of historic interest, dealing 
with the subject of enfranchisement of Amer- 
ican women, and including the nineteenth 
amendment, providing for suffrage for 
women, 








ation and 
items, in- 













Next in line 
the Flag,” 


is the title “Freedom Follows 
with five items, including the 





Northwest Ordinance of 1787, whereby all of 
the Ni I was ¢ d by Vir- 
ginia d States Government; let- 















ter from res ) cKin!l 
Howard Taft, president of 
Commission (19 i pr ati 
independence of the Philippines by President 
Truman (1946 : 

Then the! is the title “Inspiration of 
American Freedom to Other People,” five 
te s, note h 5 














son's letter to the § retary 
ing the battle of New Orlear 
book of the United States 
tion (1815). 

Next is the title “Freedom of the Press, 
with a total of 10 items, including 3 issues 
of John Peter Zenger’s New York Weekly 
Journal, 1734-35, together with an editorial 
of Benjamin Frank Zenger; 
and John Milton’s famous Areopagitica 
(1644). 

Then we have the title “Modern America, 
with three items, namely: original typescript 
with autograph annotations of Woodrow 
Wilson's first inaugural address; declaration 
by the United Nations, called the Atlantic 
Charter (1942); and the United Nations 
Charter (1945). 

Then follows the title “Fight for 
dom—World War II,” made up of 18 items 
including President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
proclamation of an unl i 
gency (May 27, 1941); agreé 
invasion of western Euro] 
from Corregidor; naval reports on 
tions in the Pacific re Admiral Zz 
battle report on Midway; General c's 
message announcing vit ry of the Allies in 
Europe; instrument of surrender of the Jap 
forces in the Philippi Islands; instrument 
of Germany’s unconditional surrender; and 
log of the U.S. 8 i, dealing with the 
Japanese surren 

While the greater number of documents 
carried on the train are originals, it has not 
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The May wer (¢ I s utilized in the 
form cof the printed text in a book known as 
Mourt’s Relation, pub ed in 1622 d saic 
to be the first printed story of the voyage of 


the Mayflower to the 
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Foundation certain documents, five in 
ber, including the ; 1 type 
of the Cor it of e League 
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well to General M l, Janu 
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Freedom Train 

played a m 1 part in the establishment 
and maintenance of free institutions in 
America, and in the grouping of early Ameri- 
can documents carried on the train it is 
named as the first of the number. Our Fed- 
eral Constitution (our Nation’s gyroscope) 
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these laws 


essential principles underlying 

and institutions. In the very nature of the 
Cast cannot undertake to impose on oth- 
ers the establishment of governments em- 
bodying these principles; but must trust, 
under our system of freedom, that the light 
which cppressed nations and peoples may 
receive from our uplifted torch, may enable 
them to find their way. The brightness and 
enduring quality of this beacon depend on 
the stre h and patr ism of our citizens; 
and, beyond question, this strength and this 
I iotism are increased by everything that 


wiedge and keener 
y, heritage, and in- 


to us a wider kK 
reciation of our his 


tution In the effort to revitalize the 
f y of the struggle for freedom, and of the 
birth and perpetuity of the American Nation, 

i to bring about a new consecration to 
the purposes, ic , and destiny of the Re- 
public, the Freedom Train is privileged to 
play an important part. The thanks of all 
our people are due those who, by their time, 
money, and labors, have made the Freedom 
Train possible 

The idea and purpose of this patriotic ven- 
ture are of outstanding character: indeed, 
without precedent in all history. Certainly, 


in this era of world confusion and perplexity, 
with the questions of permanent peace and 


curity unsolved, the truths and lessons em- 
bodied in the sacred memorials and texts 
carried on the Freedom Train should be 


brought home to the American people in the 
most effective manner; and to this end the 
privilege of visiting the train and viewing the 
exhibits should be accorded and availed of 
in the fullest way possible. In the spirit and 
word of these documents the American Na- 
tion was founded and has grown to unprece- 
dented and enduring greatness. Yet, there 
e who would destroy all this by the 
substitution of alien forms of despotic gov- 
ernment, with the inevitable loss of all the 
precious freedoms which Americans know. 
All loyal Americans should, therefore, ear- 
nestly and effectively cooperate to make the 
mission of the Freedom Train a success. 


are the 





The Future of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by me entitled “Puerto Rico’s 
Future in the Eyes of a United States 
Senator,” which was published in El 
Estado, a magazine of the island, in the 
September-October issue of 1947. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

PUERTO RICO’S FUTURE IN THE EYES OF A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR 

I have been asked by the publication El 
Estado to express my idea as to the future of 
Puerto Rico and its people. I believe that I 
understand the racial, religious, and political 
background of the island. When I say I 
understand, I mean understanding of ances- 
try, political philosophy, and general history. 
I happen to be of the same racial extraction 
as most of the people of the island, hence I 
believe that I understand the general char- 
acteristics of many, many years. The God of 
Nations some hundred years ago determined 
that the area of continental United States 





wherein my folks have been born and reared 
for hundreds of years would become a part 
of the United States of America. Since then 
everything that has had to do with matters 
political, with matters economic, with mate 
ters of loyalty and patriotism, deal only with 
the United States of America. Notwith- 
standing my ancestors, I was reared under 
that atmosphere, with all the trials and trib- 
ulations, hopes and dreams, that go to the 
average citizen within the United States. My 
luck has been good; I am the beneficiary of 
those things that Uncle Sam stands for, and 
knowing my background, I say that I can 
appreciate to the fullest extent the benefits 
that come to those who are born under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The people of Puerto Rico come from the 
same kind of racial, religious, and historical 
background as those of New Mexico who are 
of my kind and race. Hence, I believe that 
I can appreciate everything and every feeling 
that the Puerto Ricans might have on ac- 
count of racial and religious characteristics. 
The idea is that through the same God of 
nations, Puerto Rico and its people did in 
1898 become an integral part of the United 
States of America. Lots have happened 
since then, great economic and cultural prog- 
ress has been made. An understanding of 
American institutions, ideals, and traditions 
has prevailed. In 1918 through the Jones 
law, the citizens of Puerto Rico became 
American citizens of the United States of 
America. Hence, to me the question that is 
now and then asked, “What is the political 
status of the people of Puerto Rico?” is 
simple: the greatest status, the ideal status 
of anyone in the face of the earth is that 
of being a citizen of the real democracy of 
the world, a citizen of the United States of 
America. To forever preserve and protect 
that citizenship and what it represents, 
Puerto Ricans have suffered, bled, and died 
throughout the battlefields of the entire 
world, so, the status of the people of Puerto 
Rico is that of being citizens of the United 
States of America, a great privilege. That 
being so, there is no need for the people of 
this island to worry or suffer as to their 
status, their concern should be: How can 
they as said citizens improve their individual 
standing and those of their neighbors? The 
question is asked: How can that be done? 
It can be done by following to the spirit of 
the ideals, the traditions, and those things 
that the originators of our country fought 
for and created. 

No one knows better than I the racial 
characteristics of the people of the island. 
Of course, the child loves the mother and we 
can love Spain and all its grandeur of the 
past, but being American citizens we have 
to face stern reality and be practical. We 
have to live in this age and not in the age 
when Isabella and Ferdinand, and Carlos V, 
and Felipe II were in power and at their best. 
Let’s reason for the moment a practical 
proposition. Like Spain in its period of in- 
fluence and grandeur, so was England, Henry 
the Eighth, Great Queen Bess, Victoria, and 
the British Empire, but at the moment what 
practical man that has a family to feed has 
to be concerned about the time when the 
sun did not set on the Union Jack? It hap- 
pens that in this period and in this age, the 
country that you belong to, the country that 
is great, the country that is powerful, the 
country that respects the opinion of any 
citizen no matter how humble or how meek, 
is the United States of America; again you 
are privileged to be citizens of that Nation 
wherein you can express your opinion as you 
see fit, where you can worship God as your 
conscience would dictate, where you can have 
hope that your children might not suffer 
what you suffered, and where you can dream 
of equality of opportunity that can and will 
be realized. 

Every time I come to Puerto Rico I can 
see progress and general improvement. Since 
my last trip, the construction of a glass fac- 
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tory and a paper factory have been con- 


cluded. Your energetic and enterprising 
businessmen have been working hard to gq 
their share in industrializing the island. 
Your cement plants, so necessary for con. 
struction and which mean so much to y 
in the future, are of the best. In a sn 
way, great strides have been made wi: 
structural steel; better methods are b 
practiced in agricultural activities; yes, be;- 
ter wages are being paid to those who labor 
More and more persons are going to sch 
and colleges, both here and in the conti- 
nent. I have seen improvements also in po- 
litical activity—your public officials as 
whole are sincere, patriotic, and industri: 
citizens who appreciate that they are o1 
the agents of the people of the island a) 
not their bosses. It appears to me that th: 
react very nicely to public demands and as- 
pirations. I, for one, am most happy th 
your public officials,are working and plan- 
ning for the future. Puerto Rico in a fey 
years will become one of the most interesting 
tourist centers in the Caribbean. As soon 
as the island has better hotel facilities t 
accommodate the visitors you will see the 
continental American here by the thousand 
That will bring outside money; a better un- 
derstanding of the people of the continen 
and the island; create new business, and 
make for better conditions for all con- 
cerned. I am optimistic by nature, but I 
feel that there is plenty of justification not- 
withstanding to say that, in my opinion, a 
great future awaits Puerto Rico and its 
people. 

Let’s forget about idle dreams and phrase- 
catching words about independence. There 
is quite a difference between the so-called 
independence and liberty and freedom 
You are independent. From the bottom of 
my heart what I wish the people of Puerto 
Rico to have is freedom, liberty, and equality 
of opportunities in life under the Stars and 
Stripes. No one should ask more. 

DENNIs CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator. 





Foreign Aid and Domestic Anti-Inflation 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 

There being no objection, the article 
from the veterans’ edition of the Army 
Times relating to the President’s foreign 
aid and domestic anti-inflation program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON.—The majority of veterans of 
World War II stand foursquare behind Pvesi- 
dent Truman's broad foreign aid and domes- 
tic anti-inflation program as outlined to Con- 
gress this week, the results of an opinion 
poll conducted by Army Times reveal. 

Ninety-two percent of thousands of vet- 
erans responding to a lengthy opinion poll 
have gone on record unqualifiedly in support 
of a continuation of rent controls beyond the 
present February 29 deadline, the GI weekly 
reports. 

An even 70 percent of the same veterans 
favor the Marshall plan for extending eco- 
nomic aid to the free countries of Europe, 
although only 53 percent of them are in favor 
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In every section of the country veterans 
ve istaki ya red each of 15 ques- 
luded in the opinion poll with “Yes” 
‘No” answers and in most cases have taken 
ble reasons for taking 

a ic position. 
Altl *h returns from the poll are not yet 
complete and tabulation of the stand of the 


y ans on other specific questions has not 
been made as yet it appears that the housing 
situation and the high cost of living are 
considered by the majority of veterans as 
the biggest problems they face. 

Further results of the survey will be made 
public next week. 





The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
dealing with the proposal for foreign aid, 
which I ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 

of November 15, 1947] 

A MATTER THAT NEEDS TO BE CLEARED UP 
As discussions of the Marshall plan pro- 
ress, it is certain that increasing importance 
fill attach to foreign assets in the United 
ates. And unless existence of these assets 
3 recognized in official policy, it will damage 
he general public support which United 
tates citizens now accord efforts to assist 
urope. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
just heard from Representative HERTER that 
French assets in this country are worth 
$500,000,000, and that Frenchmen are hoard- 
ing at least $2,000,000,000 in gold at home. 
Recent estimates of as which foreign 
citizens have in this country run as high as 
$17,000.000,000. This equals the total of 
m this country, as 
dent’s Committee on 


a7 








Hatem 


sets 


European aid needed fr 
estimated by the Pres 
Foreign Aid. 

While it is outside the realm of the Mar- 
shall plan, the subject is further emphasized 
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This is the sort of tr 
needed now. 
dent Truman’s F 
clared: “It should be made a condition of 
continued assi s 
the Marshall pri 
ing countries t 
achieve producti 
they have set for the 
report.”” One such pr 








ticable step w 
ion a into dollar cred- 
its, to eke out United States assistance, and 


conversion of for 


to serve as an ordinary token of good faith 
on the part of participating nations. 





Political Recognition of the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Reccrp an article from the Repub- 
lican for the month of October 1947, 
which makes reference to Mr. R. R. 
Church, chairman of the Republican 
American Committee of Chicago, an out- 
standing Republican who, at one time, 
was appointed by the late President 
Coolidge to be Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEGROES DEMAND GOP RECOGNITION 

he Republican Party has not won a Pres- 
idential election since the Negro voter left 
the party. It is implicit that Republicans 
nurture and cul > the noticeable trend of 
the Negro voters back to the GOP since the 
1946 elections. It is therefore necessary that 
the entire attitude and strategy of the GOP, 
s it affects the tizens, be changed. 

That is the earnest nion of the Repub- 
lican American Committee, whose policy 
committee met this fall in Philadelphia, un- 
der R. Chi , and 


drew up a plan to win back the Negro voter. 
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were urged to bring pressure at |! l and 
State levels in order to hurry the p ze 
of this Federal lk lation ihe memb of 
the Republican American committee were 
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above all is apparent by his gradations in 





the impor ice of the legi n l i 
the Fair Employment Pra ; Act above all 
appeals of antilynching d antipoll tax. 
He desires the oppor ity to work amid 
decent conditions, m of all 
In conclt n, the policy committee of the 
Republican Americ n committee put itself 
on record 
: hat it 1 1e Repul maJority 
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“4. That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the chairman and all members of 
the Republican National Committee, to the 





members of Congress, the Republican gov- 
ern to Republican State chairmen, and 
to the’ press.” 
Can America Do the Job? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 
OF IDAHO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
to a forthright, clear statemeht of Amer- 
ica’s potential—in natural resources and 
manpower. It is an address entitled, 
“Can America Do the Job?” by the Hon- 
orable C. Girard Davidson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, before the 
Young Democratic National Convention, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1947. 

I was particularly interested in Secre- 
tary Davidson’s view that not only can 
America meet any task with its resources, 
but that it can effectively aid in world 
reconstruction through proper use of its 
nanpower. But Secretary Davidson 
makes the point that our manpower can 
function at full pace only if we preserve 
the cherished civil rights upon which our 
democracy is based, and he outlines the 
real threat which exists to the precious 
American heritage of freedom of opinion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Davidson’s address 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

You and I, as more or less young Demo- 
crats, are gathered here today not primarily 
as workers in a political party but as men and 
women who are seeking to discharge great 
responsibility to our Nation. The people of 
this country are keenly aware that the world 
is at a great crisis; the consciousness is be- 
ginning to dawn, too, that our own Nation is 
at crisis point. 

We no longer need to be told that this is 
one world. We know it. We should no 
longer need to be told that we are an insep- 
arable part of that world, in sickness and in 
health, in joy and in sorrow. 

The world's basket of bread—its machinery 
and coal and resources—is our basket, and 
our bread and resources are also the world’s. 
Ve know this now. The people of the Nation 
know it, and their representatives will soon 
demonstrate this new awareness by their ap- 
proval of the plan proposed by our Secretary 
of State, George C. Marshall. 

We in the Interior Department have been 
charged with a special responsibility in con- 
nection with America’s new role in the world, 
and particularly in connection with the Mar- 
shall plan. We have been asked the ques- 
tion which is bothering many Americans— 
even many of good heart and sound vision. 

an this Nation afford the Marshall plan? 
Can we meet the demands that are heaped 
upon us by a prostrate world and by the in- 
sistent and meritorious clamor of our own 
people for a higher standard of living? Can 


we feed and fuel and equip our own people 
and industries, at an even better scale, and 
at the same time provide the people of west- 
ern Europe and China with food and fuel 
and equipment so that they can live and 
work as free people? 

Our answer to that in the Krug report is 
a thumping yes. We can provide for our- 
selves and for our friends abroad out of our 
resources and production. But we can do 
more than that. We can provide for our own 
people an ever-increasing prosperity, an even 
richer Nation, and an even better way of life. 
And at the same time we can provide not a 
minimum of aid, but we can, if we wish, pro- 
vide a full measure of assistance for our 
friends which will help them and us to create 
a new world of abundance, freedom, and 
peace. 

We can do this—not just the minimum but 
the maximum for ourselves and our children 
and for the world—if we will truly and boldly 
conserve and use the resources and assets 
with which we are endowed. 

We can do this if we proceed in the great 
tradition of the Democratic Party—if we are 
brave and resolute and development-minded. 
We cannot do it if we are timid, reactionary, 
and miserly. 

We must not be the servant who through 
fear hid his talent and was cast into outer 
darkness but rather we must be the one 
whose daring but wise use muitiplied his re- 
sources and thus opened his way to even 
greater prosperity. 

The conservation and development of our 
resources has two inseparable phases: one, 
the development of our physical assets; and 
two, the greatest use of our human assets— 
our people. 

America’s good earth is not feeble or ex- 
hausted. In large part it is relatively un- 
touched. America’s mighty streams, by and 
large, are still unharnessed; many of them 
are still instruments of destruction, instead 
of servants of our people. 

If we are concerned about potential short- 
ages of food, let us add more productive 
land by irrigation and drainage. As We are 
doing in the great Coulee basin in the State 
of Washington, let us reclaim vast tracts 
of now barren soil upon which great quanti- 
ties of precious food can be grown. 

We are now handicapped by a shortage of 
electric power. Let us build more of the 
great dams like Bonneville and Grand Coulee, 
which our Republican friends once called 
“white elephants.” We can, by harnessing 
our streams, generate enough electric power 
to increase vastly our industrial production 
and to ease the drain upon our oil resources. 

Are we worried about the depletion of our 
soil from erosion and sustained high yields 
of crops? Let us control our floods, expand 
our soil conservation programs, reseed the 
public range, produce and apply more fer- 
tilizer, irrigate and drain our land where 
needed. We Democrats have made great 
strides since 1933; we can achieve these goals, 
if we have the will and the vision—and I 
might add the Congress. 

Some people, including those who think 
that America has quit developing, say that 
we are running out of iron ore and other 
important minerals. We at Interior know 
that this need not be so. We know that what 
is needed is not tears and lamentation, but 
work; we have not even fully explored our 
Nation for minerals. We need to do this; and 
we need to spend some money for research 
on the utilization of our abundant stocks 
of low-grade ores. We know we Can develop 
and use synthetics; we can make coal into 
gas and gasoline. 

These are merely illustrative. We know 
how to provide an abundance—even a super- 
abundance—of natural resource products. 
The question is not can we supply ourselves 
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and our friends with what is needed f 


t 


peace and prosperity, but will we. And this 
depends upon whether we in the Democrat} 
Party will again take the lead in usherin 
our people and our Nation—and this time 
the world—into a new era of development. 

But this alone will not do the job. Re- 
source development alone will not provid 
Americans and their friends in the world 
with either peace or plenty. Resource de- 
velopment alone is useless—indeed, it is im 
possible—unless our people are vigorous 
alert, imaginative, and adventurous. 

America’s frontiers were not opened b 
timid, unimaginative, or frightened people 
America was neither won nor developed b 
people who lived in fear. Our Nation is the 
product of free mer, thinking and workin 
freely; freely agreeing or freely differing. I 
is our glory and our good fortune that our 
people have had diverse ideas, differing back- 
grounds, contrasting principles. In thi 
crucible of free ideas, freely expressed, the 
was formed the vigorous, indomitable spirit 
of America. 

And so the critical issue we face when we 
consider whether America can meet the de- 
mands of the present and future, is not so 
much do we have the material resources; but 
rather can we bring to the job the full talents 
of free men, freely exercised. Do we, in short, 
still have the freedom of soul and thought, 
the greatness of heart and mind, that our 
crisis requires? 

It is easy to say that of course we do, that 
we are a great democracy, that our very 
name is synonymous with freedom. That 
has been our proud history, that has been our 
promise. 

But it is a history and a promise that are 
now in jeopardy. Our freedom—the freedom 
for the genius and the crackpot—the scien- 
tist and the alchemist—the scholar and the 
screw ball—which has enriched our society 
and given us vigor and inventiveness is now 
in mortal danger. Our boasted protection— 
even for the view we despise and the thought 
we reject—is being frantically withdrawn 
from all but those who march squarely down 
the middle road of conformity. 

I hardly need to prove this point. The at- 
tempted suppression of political thought, the 
instances of oppression of minorities are too 
fresh in the minds of all of us. The recent 
report of President Truman's Committee on 
Civil Rights has brilliantly presented in- 
stances in which our practice has failed to 
live up to the American ideal. 

The forthright statement given by Presi- 
dent Truman yesterday to his Loyalty Re- 
view Board that the executive branch of gov- 
ernment will engage in no witch hunts is 
hailed by all freedom-loving Americans. 
They commend his order to the departments 
that in the enforcement of the loyalty pro- 
gram the civil rights of all Government em- 
ployees shall be properly and adequately pro- 
tected; that employees will not be removed 
for disloyalty on the basis of rumor, gossip, 
or suspicion, but that charges must be pre- 
sented, a hearing granted, and provision 
made for appeal. 

Of course, the President can and has 
spoken on this issue for the executive branch. 
But the party of which he is a member and 
which holds this belief in the fundamental 
rights of the average man is not in control 
of the legislative arm of our Government. 

There we have seen individuals stigmatized 
and branded as outcasts, without charges or 
a hearing, presumably because they have at 
some time or other been identified with 
causes which are now unpopular. Indi- 
vidual citizens have been convicted in the 
eyes of the public with consequent impair- 
ment of their reputation and earning ability 
on suspicion, innuendo, and the flimsiest of 
circumstantial evidence in violation of all 
of the rules of fair play. We have seen an 
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entire industry and a number of artists ex- 
posed to a kleig-light investigation which 
might better have been staged on a Holly- 
wood set. Citizens are irreparably damaged 
who have no recourse in the face of congres- 
sional immunity. An apparent attempt is 
being made to eliminate from positions of 
influence persons who do not adopt a mid- 
Victorian social and economic philosophy or 
who do not believe that the development of 
our political and economic institutions 
reached perfection during the presidential 
term of Herbert Hoover. 

No true American can quarrel with the 
stated objective of these inquiries. No true 
American will tolerate in positions of public 
trust people whose allegiance is to a foreign 
power, or who have knowingly allied them- 
selves with an organization which serves an- 
other government. But I cannot and will 
not believe that the eradication of these 
pests requires a reign of terror. I cannot 
and will not believe that it makes necessary 
the suppression of freedom of thought and 
¢ And I do not believe that it means 
that the Government and the Nation, in 
order to detect and disarm a handful of sub- 
versives, must deprive us of the services of 
loya 
wo 


pinion. 






’ scientists, administrators, research 
rkers, clerical employees, and others who, 
if they are allowed to work freely in an at- 
mosphere of freedom and trust, have so 
much to contribute. 

Those who, with whip and lash, press this 
terrible crusade in defiance of all of our 
traditions are of two sorts: they are either 
frightened people who, fearful of the menace 
of communism, lack faith in the power of 
freedom; or they are people who are delib- 
erately and coldly using the opportunity 
which the real danger of communism affords, 
to eradicate any vestige of liberalism and 
progress in America. 

These are dangerous people. These are 
dangerous attitudes. If we once lose faith 
in the power and vitality of freedom, America 
is indeed in danger. If we fear that the 


free development, expression and _ inter- 
change of ideas is dangerous to our de- 


mocracy, we have abandoned our heritage. 
We have then made a fatal overture to the 
very totalitarianism that we profess to re- 
ject. 

Totalitarianism masquerades under many 
stated objectives—some good and some 
evil—but the essential difference between 
our democracy and all forms of totalitarian- 
ism is the maintenance of civil rights. That 
difference is worth fighting for, as we have 
demonstrated in two bloody wars within 
our lifetime. We must never surrender our 
basic civil rights on the spurious grounds 
that their surrender is necessary to fight 
our enemies. If we do, we shall find that 
we have lost what we are fighting to pre- 
serve, without ever engaging in battle. 

There is more to Americanism than the 
ideas and principles of any one man or group 
of men. Americanism is a tolerance for all 
of our ideas. It is the principle and prac- 
tice of freedom. The application of this kind 
of Americanism to our problems will assure 
our success in providing greater abundance 
for curselves and the world. 

And so, as we increase our efforts to pre- 
vent soil erosion, our efforts must be even 
more vigorous in preventing the erosion of 
our liberties. As we increase the fertility of 
our soil to produce more food, we must pre- 
serve the fertile soil in which freedom may 
fiourish. As we push the building of dams 
to prevent devastating floods, we must be 
alert to see that our civil rights are not swept 
away in a tidal wave of hysteria. And as we 
guard our forests from destructive fires, we 
must be doubly sure that we have no burning 
of books. 

Young Democrats have a special and deep 
responsibility to keep the party the great 
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champion of human freedom—the heritage 
given it by Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt, which is being carried on so ably 
by President Truman. With that kind of 
dedication, the Democratic Party will provide 
the leadership for an America in which our 
human as well as our economic potentials 
will be fully realized. With that kind of 
leadership, America can do the job. 





Removal of Army Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
garding removal of Army officers, which 
appeared in the Army and Navy Journal 
on October 18, 1947. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
REMOVAL OF ARMY OFFICERS 
Epiror, ARMY AND Navy JOURNAL: 

Since unification of the Army and Navy 
has become an accomplished fact, a rather 
anomalous and incongruous situation pre- 
sents itself, namely, that under certain ex- 
isting laws as, well as recently proposed leg- 
islation (H. R. 2744), an officer of the Regu- 
lar Army may be removed from the active 
list, discharged, or placed upon the retired 
list by an order or “confidential letter” 
signed by the Secretary of War (Secretary 
of the Army), such action on the part of 
this official to be “final: and conclusive.” 
However, officers of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps may be removed from the ac- 
tive list under similar circumstances only 
with the approval of the President, the con- 
stitutional Commander in Chief, in war and 
peace 

Insofar as the Armp Navy, and Air Corps 
are now at least in theory unified under the 


Secretary of National Defense, it seems 
strangely inconsistent that all officers are 
not afforded equal protection under law. 


All officers of the United States are appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Yet the officer of 
the Regular Army is apparently the only 
Officer of the United States who may be re- 
moved without the approval of the President. 

In the opinion of this writer, this fantastic 
discrimination is not generally known and 
recognized or the significance fully appre- 
ciated by officers of the Regular Army, Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Attorney General, and 
perhaps not even by the newly appointed 
Secretary of National Defense. 

In the near future hundreds of Army offi- 
cers are going to be passed over and removed 
from the active list (virtually by selection 
boards) without the same protection af- 
forded their compatriots of the Navy and 
Marine Corps—the approval of the President, 
their Commander in Chief. 

The legality and constitutionality of such 
arbitrary procedure together with its con- 
flict with century old law and custom 
(Article of War 118) may well be pondered 
and seriously considered by all concerned 
before the ax falls. 

“O_p ARMY.” 
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Zeal for Democracy 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Zeal for Democracy,” by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, publisl.ed in School Life, 
in its October 1947 issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ZEAL FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education) 

A vigorous program designed to vits 
improve education in schools and ¢ es 
throughout the United States with respect to 
the ideals and benefits of democracy and to 
reveal the character and tactics of tot 
tarianism has been launched by the 
States Office of Education 


United 





Strongly supported by Congress, this pro- 
gram will aim to make the principles and 
practice of democracy and the traditions of 
our republican form of eg rnment more 
vivid and meaningful. Resource material, 
teaching aids, pr ams of study, and good 


practices found in various school systems and 
colleges to be made available to educators 
in the future, especially during the next year, 
should stimulate increasing interest in edu- 
cation for democracy, for representative gov- 
ernment; showing clearly the nature of their 
opposites, namely, communism and fascism. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION IS CHALLENGED 





We do not know what the future holds for 
the world in this uncertain atomic era. We 
do know, however, that American education 
is challenged to cause millions of young 
ple to come from the schools with the 
seated conviction that government in a free 
society is what the fr ple want it 
it 
desires, opinic 
ple, and 
ernment m: 
sion, and coer I 
rm to the wil 





pede 


deep- 


to be, 
ex] ed 


ts of the peo- 


that 





talitarian gov- 


ree. suppres 








conf rial group 
“at the top.” : 

Our young people should learn the ways 
of democracy by practicing them in school 
and college. They should see the shadows 
behind glamorous ard attractive promises 
and propegandas for the easy solution of all 
important sccial and economic probiems. 
They should intelligently oppose the scape- 


goat type of indictment of certain classes, 
creeds, or races. They should examine care- 
fully all undemocratically operated move- 
ments or organizations placing power in the* 
hands of a few leaders. They should weich 
wisely the continual criticism leveled at poli- 
ticians or other classes or groups blaming 
them for our social and economic difficulties 

Finally, they should have a sufficient store 
of knowledge to be able to detect and expose 
totalitarian methods and practices 


A PROGRAM OF HIGH PRIORITY 


I regard this program as one of high pri- 
ority for American education: As a partner 
in the program, the United States Office of 


Education is strengthening its historic func- 
tion of promoting national security ugh 


education. Schools and colleges, completing 
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the partnership, can make a tim and gen- 
ul tribu n in helping our youth ar- 
ticu y to defend the democratic way of 


e anda perseve 





Congress Gets Our Free-Mail Plan 


TTENSION OF 


( 


REMARKS 


I 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CC CTICUT 
IN 1 ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
VV iN ber 26 (1 day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 
M MAHO Mr. President, I ask 
1 mot . nt to have inserted ir 
the A ndix of the Recorp an article 
( a “> re G Our Free-Mail 
Pion,” from the Army Times. 
There being no objection, the article 
\ ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
follow 
c 7 S GETS OUR FREE-MAIL PLAN 
Wa INGTON The free-transportation 


I ro} d by Army Times for shipment 
( ial food and clothing packages to 
Eu ( needy was offered to Congress this 


a bill sponsored by Representative 


i 





ANDRESEN, Republican, Minnesota, 
on opt g day of the special session. 
Ad later, Representative ANDRESEN ap- 
peared before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
} » to sugcest that the legislation be in- 
corporated in the Marshall plan itself. 
Meantime, a companion bill to put the 
Army Times plan into effect was offered 
Thursday in the Senate by Senator ERien 


McMaiion, Democrat, Connecticut, one of 


several Congressmen who have previously 
enc i the idea. Senator McMaHon has 
also ggested to President Truman that the 
b leship Missouri be used to transport such 

p es. 
j Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Amvets, and the AVC have already given 
-hear 1 veterans’ avproval to the 





Times plan and the Amvets have en- 





C lit in1 ‘ I convention with a fur- 
t pledge that they will raise 1,000,000 in- 
div ial fcod packages if the free-pcstage 
idea adopted. 

Representative ANDRESEN, who returned 





only ia month from an 1l-country tour of 
Europe as a member of the Herter subcom- 
mittee studying foreign-aid needs, testified 
b e the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on » opening day of hearings on the Mar- 
shall plan that the free-postage idea has logic 
on its side 

He said focd packages were one sure way 
of prov he people of Europe that the 
Al ple, personally, are coming to 
their aid because there would be a personal 
link involved that could never be established 
through the impersonal distribution of grain 
ana ! I 

But the postage on such packages,” he 

i, “actually costs more than the food they 
CK un 


He added that some idea of the volume of 
good will inherent in the scheme could be 
obtained from postal department figures 
showing that last year, with no special in- 
centives, the American people individually 
shipped 600,000,000 pounds of food packages 
to people in Europe. 

Representative ANDRESEN described for the 


committee the many ways that Russia and 


communism are trying to wreck the Marshall 
plan while claiming credit for whatever aid 
the starving and needy are getting now. 

He said that if the Marshall plan could 
include the free-postage idea Europeans then 


are getting help from 
nd we can better teach 


would know that they 
American individuals a 








tl 1 the y and benefits of democ- 
r whil g it possible for Americ: ans 
to } cit mally in a humanitarian 
¢ 1 

The Minn ota Congressman was compli- 
men te yy the committee when he completed 





his testimony. 





Federal Trade Commission Policies an 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesde -mber 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, J 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the R&corD a very 
fine address delivered by Hon. Garland 
S. Ferguson, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, before a meeting of 
the Small Business Advisory Committee 
in Washington, D. C., on October 13, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be rrinted in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

t is a difficult task for anyone in a short 
time to discuss the policies and activities of 
the Federal Trade Commission relating to 
small business. Here time permits the pres- 
entation of only an outline. 

The Commission operates under several 
Federal statutes. First and foremost of these 
is the Federal Trade Commission Act. It is 
the organic act by which the Federal Trade 
Commission was created just 33 years ago this 
last month. It was enacted by the Congress 
in exercise of the authority contained in the 
commerce clause of the Constitution of the 

Jnited States. By this legislation, there was, 
in 1914 for the first time, introduced into the 
laws of our country that short and far-reach- 
ing clause which reads, “Unfair methods of 
compctition in commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful.” This pgpvision against unfair 
methods of competition was, and still is, 
the cornerstone of the ssinaitnn of competi- 
tive practices in interstate commerce. The 
Commission was set up under this act as the 
administrative and enforcing agency of the 
Government with powers to carry out its pro- 
visions, and with authority, in the interest 
of the public, to issue cease-and-desist orders 


y, Now 






against persons, partnerships, or corpora- 
tions found using such unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce. Expe- 


rience in the application of this law, since 
it was signed by President Woodrow Wilson 
in - 914, has brought to the Commission many 
cases of administrative and judicial determi- 
nation. These reveal that the phrase “unfair 
methods of competition” is not only of com- 
prehensive character, but also is a living 
organism capable of being applied to new, or 
as yet unknown practices, which may arise 
from time to time in the conduct of business 
and prove to be unfair. 

In the same year 1914, the Clayton Act was 
passed, by which the Congress Icgislated, 
among other things, against the practice of 
lessening competition and restraining trade 
by certain specific trade practices; namely, 
(1) discriminations in price as was then 
covered by section 2 of the act; (2) the use 
of tying contracts in the distribution of 
goods, wares or merchandise as covered by 
section 3; (3) the practice of one competitor 
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control of another through stock 


gaining 
acquisitions or mergers covered by section 7 
of the act, and (4) the use of interlocking 
directorates between normally competi 
corporations Primary authority to enf rce 
the provisions of the Clayton Act prosc 











ing these several inhibited trade prac 
was vested in the Commission, with certain 
concurrent authority conferred upon the 
Department of Justice 

In 1936, Congress took another step, to 





add to the category of unfair trade practices 
with which the Commission may d 





enacting the R n-Patman Antidiscr 
ination st. This statute amends scctio) 
of the Clayton Act of 1914 and prohibits 1 
practice of selling in commerce at discr 





natory prices rere the effect may he sul 
stantially to lessen competition, tend to 
create a monopoly, or to injure, destroy, or 
prevent competition. It also catalogs, as 
unfair and illegal trade pr ices, the grant- 








ing of in types of brokerage, commis- 

sions, advertising or promo ee allowances 
1d diccriminatory services or {i lities. 
‘In 1938 came the Whee soph A by 


ich Congress further expanded the Federal 
rade Commission's authority to deal with 
trade practices. A primary purpose 
for the Wheeler-Lea enactment was to iecil- 
itate remedial processes for dealing w 

fair trade practices and to make si 
provisions of law of more direct 

protecting the public interest. 

amends and strengthens the original Federal 
Trade Commission Act of 1914. By it, the 
words “unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in commerce” were added to the phrase “un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce’ 
as it stood in the original act. Thus, as this 
basic statute now stands, the Commission is 
authorized to act in prevention of all those 
business practices which the law clas us 
“unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce” or “unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce.” 

The Wheeler-Lea Act specifically lists false 
or misleading advertising of.food, drugs, cur- 
ative devices, and cosmetics, as being a type 
of trade practice falling within the inhibited 
class. It also adds special civil and criminal 
remedics in the case of misrepresentation of 
these products. The Wcol Preducts Labeling 
Act of 1989 was designed to protect industry, 

trade, and the consumer against the evils 
sulting from the unrevealed presence of s > 
stitutes and mixtures in wool products 

The statutes which I have cited const itute 
the source of the Commission's authority an 
the chart of its duties with respect to the 
regulation of business practices in inter- 
state commerce. They are all directed to- 
ward the maintenance of free and fair com- 
petition and to the control of methcds 
which, in the eyes of the law, are harmful 
to industry, trade, and the public; which ob- 
struct or interfere with the free flow of mer- 
chandise in the channels of distribution un- 
der sound and equitable conditions. 

As the official bedy set up to deal with 
these maiters, the Commission was created 
in 1914 as a nonpartisan independent agency 
of the Government and a quasi-judicial tri- 
bunal, having not only powers and facilities 
for administration and investigation, but 
also the determination of issues by judicial 
processes. 

In the work of the Commission directed 
toward preventing the use of unfair trade 
practices in industry and trade, three well- 
defined courses of procedure are followed. 
One might somewhat descriptively refer to 
them as the compulsory method, the con- 
sent methced, and the cooperative method. 
All three are des’gned to do just what our 
act says; that is, prevent unfair competition, 
and unfair and receptive acts and practites 
in interstate commerce. 

Where compulsory action against an of- 
fender is required to bring about correction 
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i the protection of the public interest, the 


I have alre ndicated, is 
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mes final at the end of 60 days. 
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ibjected to civil penalties of not more 
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ctible through 








( C d only with a violation of our 
c act, however, need not in all cases 

e compt ry action in t ure of for- 
al taken against him, unle he chooses 
persist in the ed unfair p and 
o avail himself « he n s of l- 


rily consenting to refrain from them in 

nner which will satisfy the public inter- 

and avoid the necessity for litigation; 
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he desires 1d 








to contest the issu 






e them determined by the judicial 

I have referred 

s to agree volunta 
ir practice which mpl ] 
Commission, in its discretion and subject to 
‘ ain limitations, may afford him the op- 
portunity to enter into an agreement, called a 


pulation, to cease and desist. It is the 





ed of, 





policy of the Commission to extend the privi- 
> of such informal stipulation only in 
cé where it is of the opinion, under all the 


circumstances, that disposition of the case 
by this method will effect prompt correction 
nd will fully protect and tisfy the public 
interest. Such stipulation procedure is what 
I have referred to as the consent method of 
settling cases without the necessity of in- 
tituting formal litigation. It does not ex- 
tend to cases of deliberate fraud or 
certed action in restraint of trade. 

A third procedure ailable for the elimi- 
nation of unfair trade practices and the con- 
sequent promotion of fair standards of busi- 
ness ethics is provided by the Commission 
in the trade practice conference plan. This 
is what I have referred to as the cooperative 
methcd. Such trade practice conference pro- 
cedure has for its purpose the wholesal 
elimination of unfair trade practices by in- 
dustry-wide cooperation with the Commis- 
sion and collaboration of all groups in inter- 
est in the formulation, establishment, and 
observance of fair-trade practice rules gov- 
erning the conduct of the industry and trade 
in question. Under the plan, joint action 
among competitors with the supervision and 
aid of the Commission is possible, and expe- 
rience proved the efficacy of this method 
in more than 100 industries as an adjunct to 
the compulsory procedure which I have out- 
lined. The Commission is now, with the 
sanction of the Congress, enlarging this 
method of procedure. 

Conference proceedings are conducted on 
a basis of voluntary participation; though the 
Commission may initiate the conference, it 
cannot compel attendance or participation. 
Parties in interest are at all times free to ad- 
vise and consult with the Commission’s rep- 
resentatives in the matter. Where necessary 
or desirable, informal meetings or prelimi- 
nary discussion may be arranged to formu- 
late tentative drafts of rules or to develop, 
through an exchange of ideas, a clearer un- 
derstanding of the problems involved and 
the assistance which can be rendered by the 
Commission in their solution. The confer- 
ence considers and proposes rules for submis- 
sion to the Commission for its approval. Be- 
fore rules are finally approved or promul- 
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The relevancy of these 





reports 


to the prob- 





lem of small business is obvious. Th de- 
scribe the general trend of economic concen- 
tration, the means by which large corpora- 


tions may have achie¥Yed the ascendancy of 
power, the mergers and 
may have taken place, and the mon 
prac y have existed. Fr 


ly these report ve an 


acquisitions hich 





immediate impcct 
on legislation; for example, the Commission’s 
report in 1919 which resulted in the Packers 
and Stockyards Act; the report of the Com- 
mission on public utilities which resulted in 
the Securities and Exchange Act and the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act; and 
recently its report on the copper industry 
that had its effect on tariff legislation. 

In passing section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Co ded that the 
Commission should make full use of the 
“spotlight of publicity” as a means of amelio- 
rating the uneconomic and harmful prac- 
tices of monopolies which could not be ade- 
quately dealt with through the antitrust laws. 
It is the purpese of the Commission to effec- 
tively utilize this power in order to protect 
small business and the competitive system. 
Recently the Commission gathered factual 
information -and reported it to Congress 
showing that in the dynamic development of 
industry, based on modern technology, the 
facts of concentration in big business and 
the swallowing up of small business con- 
stantly tend to outrun the law. In laying 
these facts before Congress, the Commission 
pointed up today’s choice as being one be- 
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boycotted by the organized l 
The Commission ordered that th pI 
be stor ped Its order was a p ed t« 
United States Circuit Court ‘ ¥v 
it was affirmed 

A similar case which did not reach the 














courts was one in ¥ -h an organization of 
large building material deale established 
rules and definitions, which, in effect, decreed 
that a manuf urer of | materi 
should not sell to the small retail distribu 
tors unless such d en approved 
by the d r of organization. Si 
e ev ed b certifi 

issued 4 he di tor Ti retailer 
not holding such cc ficate we not 
considered to have shown any economic nec- 

for his operation as a building supply 





The operations of many small busi- 
nessmen were thus inter 
were put out of business. The ¢ ior 
order in the case directed that such prac- 
tices of that organization cease. There 
no appeal to the courts 

During 1945, the 
United States unanimously 
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of y designated “big dealer” and 
“Ii dealer" disc its. They gave the big 
c v were able to purchase optical 
of $1,500 per month a 

disccunt of 25 percent from the prices that 
nall dealers to } 

Com l orders entered in the cases 
itinued,. 
manufac- 
and found 
mall buyers 
at pl ; bly above those it was 
cl ng large buyers The Commission 
{ 1 t t the discriminations thus prac- 
to the detriment of the small 
busi! men and directed that the discrimi- 
nued. Many more ex- 


The 


‘ ‘ line table It to 


{ nber y rs Officials of as: 
ti representing more than 25,009 inde- 
pendent tire dealers, located throughout the 
United § te have been filing with the 
Commission and with Members of the House 
: : . ‘ 
t 
C 
1 


cla- 


I I s and the Senate complaints 
preferential treatment in the form of 
juantity discounts and other discriminatory 
y corded to mass distributors of 
ubber tires by the manufacturers are cre- 
tic conditions in that indus- 
t complained that mass dis- 
t adually driving the inde- 
pendent tire dealers out of business. The 
C is had inadequate funds with 
undertake investigations for the 
purpose of ascertaining all of the facts with 
respect to the distribution and pricing pol- 
icles of more than 40 manufacturers of tires 
d the effects of such policies on the inde- 

I re dealers. However, following 
members of the Commission's 
‘presentatives of a Subcommittee 
lect Committce on Small Bus- 

ig June 1947, the Commission on 
7 adopted a resolution pursuant to the 
terms of which it has moved to investigate 
the pricing and distribution policies of more 
then 40 manufacturers of automobile tires. 
This action has been taken for the purpose 


ry. They have 





mmission } 





of determining whether conditions in the 
industry warrant the Commission taking 
action as is provided for in section 2 of the 
Ciayton Act, as amended, to fix and estab- 
lish quantity limits with respect to the sale 
of automobile tires in commerce. 

From what I have stated, it is, I trust, clear 
that the Commission is empowered to and 
is acti on a wide front in dealing with 


competitive practices which are truly unfair. 
In so doi! it is actively engaged in the 
work of Keeping the channels of commerce 
free from unfair business practices and I 
can assure you that the Commission is will- 
ing and anxious to aid not only small bus- 
iness but all businessmen in every way pos- 
sible to achieve and maintain these objec- 
tives in the public interest. 





Pennsylvania’s Heritage of Freedom— 
Historic Documents in State Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we have 
all been greatly interested in the Free- 
dom Train as it has proceeded over 
America. I think the exhibition of the 
historic documents on the Freedom Train 
has done much to arouse the people of 
the United States to a better under- 
standing of what our Government really 
is. 

Pennsylvania has also on exhibition 
what may be called a Freedom Train of 
its own, a large room of the 
Museum at Harrisburg, which contains 
original documents pertaining to the 
State. I call it to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate, and hope that 
all who may visit our State will be in- 
terested in viewing the original charter 
given by King Charles II to William 
Penn, dated March 4, 1681, and other 
papers of similar character. There is 
a description of those papers contained 
in an article published in the current 
issue of Right of Way, the official publi- 
cation of the Pennsylvania Threshermen 
and Farmers Protective Association, and 
I ask that the statement may be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the current issue of the Right of Way, 
the official publication of the Pennsyl- 
vania Threshermen and Farmers Protec- 
tive Association | 

PENNSYLVANIA'S HERITAGE OF FREEDOM EXHIBIT 
OPEN TO PUBLIC—ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS IN 
StaTE MuUseEuM DESCRIBED BY CHARLES M. 
STEESE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Pennsylvania has a Freedom Train of its 

own—only it’s firmly anchored in a large 

room of the State Museum at Harrisburg. 

Incident to the recent visit of the widely 
heralded Freedom Train, now touring the 
Nation, and in order to give the citizens of 
Pennsylvania an opportunity of seeing for 
the first time in the history of the State 
all of the priceless documents pertaining to 
the founding of Pennsylvania and develop- 
ment of its government, there has been ar- 
ranged in the State museum under special po- 
lice guard an exhibition of these important 
papers. 

The exhibition was formally opened by 
Gov. James H. Duff on Navy Day, Octo- 
ber 27, and will remain in the museum over 
the winter, in order to give the public 
schools, the colleges, and all citizens an op- 
portunity to see them. 

It is of interest to note that the room in 
which the documents are being displayed was 
used by the Governor as an Executive Office 
prior to the building of the present capitol. 

The documents have been carefully bound 
in light-repellent film, and are lighted by 
a carefully selected fluorescent tube in order 
that no damage will be done in the display 
of them. 
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Following is a complete description of each 
document in this exhibit: 


THE CHARTER OF KING CHARLES II TO 
WILLIAM PENN 

This charter, approved by the King on 
March 4, 1681, and proclaimed on April 2, 
1681, officially created and named rennsyl- 
vania, and made William Penn its first 
governor and proprietor. 
INDENTURE BETWEEN THE DUKE OF YORK AND 

WILLIAM PENN, AUGUST 21, 1682 
By this the duke released his claims to the 


area included in Pennsylvania, which claims 
were based uron his conquest of the Dutch 
colonies in 1€64. It is interesting not only as 


a legal document in Pennsylvania history, 
but as evidence of the friendship between 
William Penn and the duke, who later be- 
came King James II. 
THE FIRST FRAME OF GOVERNMENT FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 

This frame of government, or constitution, 
for the Province of Pennsylvania, was writ- 
ten by William Penn, and formally adopted 
in England on April 25, 1682, by the Pro- 
prietor and some of the first purchasers. 
This is Pennsylvania's first constitution 

THE SECOND FRAME OF COVERNMENT FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A number of objections were made to the 
First Frame of Government, and William 
Penn issued this second Frame, which the 
Assembly approved on April 2, 1683. This is, 
therefore, the first constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania which was formally approved by elected 
representatives of the people. Only the first 
page is shown. 

THE GREAT LAW OF 1682 

This, the first code of laws of Pennsylvania 
was adopted by the first session of the asscm- 
bly, held at Chester in December, 1682. The 
preamble and first chapter are especially 
noteworthy, since they established religious 
toleration and freedom of conscience as basic 
foundations of Pennsylvania law. 


THE CHARTER OF PRIVILEGES, 1701 


When William Penn returned to Pennsyl- 
vania late in 1699, he immediately began to 
plan a final settlement of constitutional 
difficulties. The result was this charter of 
privileges, adopted on October 28, 1701. ‘This, 
the last constitution of provincial Pennsyl- 


Revolution, longer than any other constiiu- 
tion of Pennsylvania down to the present 
time. William Penn relinquished so much 
of his power to the assembly that, except in 
the appointment of the governor, Pennsyl- 
vania had.« democratic system of govern- 
ment from that time. This is the version 
enrolled in the Provincial Record, the min- 
utes of the governor's council. 


MINUTES OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
OF 1776 

In response to the wish of Congress, Penn- 
sylvania revolutionary leaders early proceeded 
to organize an independent State govern- 
ment. On July 11, 1776, a constitutional 
convention assembled in Philadelphia, and 
was in session until September 28. Benjamin 
Franklin was the president of this conven- 
tion, and had an important part in the 
drafting of the first State constitution. This 
manuscript booklet records the proceedings 
of the convention. 


FIRST CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The first State constitution was approved 
by the constitutional convention on Septem- 
ber 28, 1776, and went into effect immedi- 
ately. It was an ultrademccratic constitu- 
tion, providing for a general assembly of but 
one house, and for a plural executive, the 
supreme executive council, to exercise the 
functions usually entrusted to a governor. 














Its most famous section was the declaration 
f rights, stating the rights of all citizens 

section of the constitution of 1776 is 
till in force, having been retained by all the 
ter constitutions of Pennsylvania. 
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ENNSYLVANIA’S RATIFICATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES CONSTITUTION 
December 12, 1787, 
the second State to 
t 


Pennsylvania be- 
ratify the Consti- 
n of the United States, which had been 
drafted by the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention meeting in Philadelphia from May 25 
September 17, 1787. Pennsylvanian dele- 
es had an important part in the writing 
the Constitution, which is a significant 
lestone in the evolution of Pennsylvania 

















well as United States Government. This 
the official copy, with the signatures of 
delegates to the State's ratification con- 
THE CONSTITUTION OF 1790 
rt econd State constitutional conven- 
n met in Philadelphia on November 24 
1789, and drew up this more conservative 
te constitution providing tor a governor, 
general assembly of two houses, and a 
ore independent judiciary. The conven- 


tion adjourned on September 2, 1790, after 
leclaring the new constitution in effect. 
Notice the signatures. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1838 

The third State constitutional convention 
met at Harrisburg on May 2, 1837, adjourned 
( November 23 to meet again in Philadel- 
phia, where on February 22, 1838, the amend- 
d constitution was adopted and signed. It 
vas submitted to a vote of the electorate on 
October 9, 1838, and went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1839. Under this constitution all 
male white citizens received the right to vote, 
the power of the general assembly was ex- 
panded, and the number of elective 
increased 





officers 
was 
THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The fourth State constitutional convention 
met in Harrisburg on November 12, 1872, and 
adjourned on November 27 to meet again in 
Philadelphia where the present constitution 
f the Commonwealth was completed on 
November 3, 1873. It was submitted to the 
electorate on December 16, 1873, and went 
into effect on January 1, 1874. Under this 
constitution the offices of lieutenant gover- 
nor and secretary of internal affairs were cre- 


ated, the general assembly's power to enact 
special or local legislation was limited, and 
the structure of government was elaborated 


in great detail. This is the official copy, from 
the secretary of the Common- 
al custodian 


the office of 
wealth, its les 


TWO IMPORTANT INDIAN TREATIES 

The treaty with the Five Nations, signed 
October 11, 1736, released their claim to the 
lands watered by the Susquehanna River. 
For this they were paid 500 pounds. The 
walking purchase treaty of August 5, 1737, 
certified on September 23, 1757, relates to 
the famous Indian walk, in which expert 
walkers walked for a day and a half. From 


his transaction Pennsylvania gained 1,200 
miles for settlement in eastern Penn- 
yilvania, 
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list y +e + Pennsvl- c I 
l I erved i Sit I 
W X e name of the « 1 \A 
settiers ¥v < . : the me 7 
arrived Not e € t e ¢ th w I 
lance to the K and fid the ! 
I tetor, whi ll we iged 2 
Id 
a I 
Issues Before the American People slaction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; I 
Of 1 . ‘ 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY al 
F MONTANA ~ aaa 
IN THE SENATE O iE UNITED STATE 
Friday, No 28 ( oS as 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask ; : 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- : ed 
livered Hon. Lewis B.S hwellenbach, tell gy the 
Secretary of Labor, before the national ( be 
convention of the Congress of Industrial : c 
Organizations, at Boston, Mass., on Oc- ee = 
tober 14, 1947 aa aden 
There being n bjection, the j i hese 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 5 
as follows: opprobrium, I 
I was happy to receive and accept the in- 
vitation extended to me by the Congress of — negeesal 
Industrial Organizatior It gives me an o} Gane — 
portunity to disct with you some of the al —— 
issues which I consider important today, and 2 
also to renew acquaintance with a number ae 1 
of my friends within the organization. Be- “5! sah 
fore I finish the subject of gratitude, there a : — 
are two other actions which this organiza- ae aa 
tion has taken for which I am deeply grate- ' a iT eae 
ful One is the consistent reelection of P ao S 1 
Philip Murray as your president. He has = 
complete understanding: of the problems iin ne 
which confront our Nation and the relation- : 4 a 
ship between the labor movement and those 3 
problems. He is not an appeaser on any a 
fundamental 1e which confronts the labor know eve 
movement, but he does understand the ws a 
necessity for proper timing of the presenta- day. th ; 
tion of questions in order that they may most uccessful 
effectively be presented and considered. I price 
have for him not only the highest respect all fa 
but a feeling of deep affection as a result of out bv 
our contacts during the last 2 year The crease i I 
third thing for which I wish to thank you issues a 
is the recommendation by this organization that. ; in 
to the Department of Labor of John Gibsor necessary t 
No night was too long, nor was trip by ‘ ? 
plane too dangerous to stop him when he and expounded 
I considered either was necessary is the tateme 
hardest worker I ever knew and the most ot 1 ere i 
loyal assistant I have ever had. I have been ere p t 
and am now, extremely proud of the fact that 
he is one of the sistant retar in the annie 
Department of I r i nae 
The last 6 weel through a se! f 
speeches and press conferences, I have at- 
sammted to brine to the attent ‘ 
American people the fact that despite wh 
they have been t 1+ the contrary. the in- the v “a 
creases in w f the workers of this un- 1939 wv 
try were not the exclusive causes of incr . whieh. the 1 
e resent ‘ &f : 
e press m . ¢ call ‘ 
» the « f the American down The 
people the claim that advances in prices nd the subject 
were exclusively caused by advances in wages I ev 
I have attempted to be conservative in my during the pe 
attitude nd fair t all involved I had Jur 1946 whe 
hoped that result of these spee ‘ nd Those ar 
inte ew I mig! , k myself t t firu t 


A44100 


‘ uld 7 I mi 
e had a reia hip 
I ‘ i 7 I dmit and 
ae } vi that l price in- 
‘ it ed A e increases 
While have eased 21 percent from 
f ; A 447, du y € 
} f f d 24 percen 
+ e! rce 1 aft 
OPA j J é i 
hourly earni f ry workers increased 
] 
For the third ¢ rter of 1946, which was 
rte f e co! 1 received 


the | K, the annual 


reported 





I ( a € taxes, Was 
$8,1 000,000 Using the second quarter of 
1947 and similarly adjusting it to an annual 
ter taxe the profits are %16,600,000,- 

( wit an increase in profits since the 
1 of OPA : lightly above 100 per- 

c You will notice that the corporate 
profit figures I have given to you are after 
[Ih » made no such deduction in 

! rence to wage but this is because it is 
impe e for anvone accurately to figure 
the ; int by percentage of the wage earn- 
ers’ pay which goes to taxes Certainly the 
21 percent increase in wages should be re- 
c ed by the amount of individual income 
the individual or the family may 

pay I do not think that any sensible person 
( d that the use of the repeated state- 
! t that wage increase is exclusively cul- 
I le » far as prices are concerned in the 
of the fact that price increases have 


consistently moved ahead of wage increases 
e when the profits of industry were 
nt I recognize the 


ver 100 perce 
rporation to make profits, but 
1 


nere ing ¢ 


ht of a « 





I say that when profits increase at this rate, 
they ce inly should bear a substantial por- 

( » burden for the price increases 
f e June 1946 The contention is made 
that of the $%16,600,000,000, $%4,100,000,000 
should be disregarded because it is contained 
in inventory, which may be substantially re- 
duced because of decrease in prices. I do 
not know, and no honest-minded citizen 
hould pretend to know what portion of 


these inv 
of at lower prices 


entories will ultimately be disposed 
I do know, however, that 


ever since prices started to rise, the holders 
of inventories tn this country have been 
able to sustain their position before the 
courts that they were entitled to use for in- 


come-tax purposes the amount of the last 
highest price which they paid for a portion 
of their inventories which they sell. This is 
called “the last in and first out doctrine,” 
whereby inventory holders are protected in 
their income taxes against price increase 
which they have paid for the products they 
have bought. It will be interesting to find 
out their attitude upon the same problem 
when and if there will be price reductions of 
the articles now inventoried. 

The claim is made that these profits are 
not reflected in dividends. Of course they 
would not be because the stockholders might 
then become accustomed to a high rate of 
dividend and make inquiry when it had 
been reduced. The claim is also made that 
mpletely wiping out the inventory 
figure, the present percentage of profit to 
the national income was exceeded in 1929 
and 1930, 1937, 1940 and 1941. That may be 
true But look what happened to the 
country’s economy after 1929 and 1930, and 
what happened in the last months of 1937. 
1940 and 1941 were prewar years in which we 
were preparing for war, hold no relation- 
ship to our general economy picture. The 
attempt is made to blame the Administra- 
tion policy of shipments of products 
abroad for a portion of the price increase. 
The fact is that during the first half of 1947 
we exported 8.8 percent of our gross national 
product as compared with 6.8 percent during 
the year 1929. Certainly this 2-percent in- 
crease of our shipments abroad can bear no 


aliter ci 





substantial relationship to increase in prices 
nother effort to blame the adminis- 
tration involves the criticism of our tax 
policy Statements are made that if the 
President had not vetoed the tax bills there 





would not have been such an increase in 
prices. The fact of the matter is, as every- 
body recognizes, that we do not today have 
a free market in which there is competition. 


We have a sellers’ market because the earn- 


i and savings of the people during the 
war and the profits of the corporations make 
it possible without control to run the prices 
up. The corporations already had received 


a substantial contribution so far as taxes are 
concerned when the excess profits tax was 
abolished as of January 1, 1946. The adop- 
tion of the tax bills which were passed and 
vetoed would simply have increased the de- 
mand without increasing the supply. 

The President is asking the people to 
demonstrate that they want to win the last 
war. The conclusion of the shooting war 
did not mean the end of the war. On our 
part the war was fought for certain definite 
purposes and ideals. We wanted to preserve 
the institutions of democracy, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press and free- 
dom of religion. We saw Germany and Japan 
destroy these freedoms. It was but the first 
step along the road to ultimate aggressions 
which finally resulted in war. Our war will 
not be won until we have achieved those ob- 
jer ives 

It is not our purpose to impress upon the 
rest of the world our system of democracy. 
What we tried to do in the war, and what we 
still are trying to do, is to see to it that those 
nations which want to embrace all or a por- 
tion of our form of democracy may do so 
without the interference from the outside by 
any totalitarian power. We made a substan- 
tial first payment on this doctrine in the form 
of the lives of American boys in every part of 
the world. There have come back hundreds 
of thousands of those who added their per- 
sonal contribution to the cause by returning 
home with bodies maimed and minds shat- 
tered. The amount which the President is 
asking with which to pay off the balance 
which is required if our war objectives are 
attained is picayunish beyond what these 
men have paid and infinitesimal as compared 
with what a third war would cost. All he 
asks the American people to do is stop wast- 
ing food. The sacrifices for which he asks 
are the minimum, The American people, if 
they will but think, must realize the neces- 
sity for, the desirability of, this last expendi- 
ture which they are called upon to make. I 
ask the labor movement of America to join, 
as I know it will join, with these efforts. 

The road of the labor movement has been 
a difficult one. As a result of its efforts con- 
ditions in this country are far more desirable 
than they are in any other country in the 
world. The liberties which have been en- 
joyed are not the ends which are sought. 
They are the means to the ends. Every for- 
ward step which American labor has taken 
for the benefit of those who work has been 
the result of the fact that American labor had 
the liberty not only to think, but also to 
speak and write. The trouble with the old- 
time reactionaries was that they saw these 
freedoms and could not look beyond them. 
They would point out to the American peo- 
ple the valued rights which they had under 
our Constitution, never realizing that it was 
through these rights that the American peo- 
ple had the hope that they could improve 
their standards of living and enjoy some por- 
tion of the fruits of their industry beyond 
merely the preservation of these rights. 
These old reactionaries lived in totalitarian- 
ism. They would let the people speak. They 
would let them pray. They would let them 
write, but they controlled the elections by the 
use of money and threats of reprisals. They 
controlled the lives of their employees by 
making them live in company towns and 
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seeing to it that their grocery bills took up 
about all of the wages that they received, 
They controlled the economy through their 
control of the resources of the Nation, which 
were so great that they, and they alone, could 
exploit them. 

We all know what happened to organized 
labor under that theory. It was allowed to 
die on the vine. That is why I am so much 
opposed to reactionaryism in the labor move- 
ment itself. I classify as reactionaries those 
who would give to the Government complete 
and total control over the lives of our citi- 
zens; those who upon order from abroad 
seek to substitute totalitarianism for democ- 
racy in America. Under the Morgans and 
the Hills and the Cookes and the other great 
financial magnates who dominated this 
country up until the time that the people 
decided that they wanted to use their free- 
doms to better conditions, at least they let 
the Constitution alone and let the people 
imagine that they had power even though 
they prevented its ultimate exercise. We 
were permitted to speak and to pray and to 
write. The American workers have gone far 
ahead in the exercise of those rights. It 
would be a grave mistake to permit the re- 
actionaries in the labor movement, who 
would deprive us not only of the exercise 
of the rights, but also of the rights them- 
selves, to use trade unionism as a means to 
attain the objectives which they seek. 

If the workers of America, organized and 
unorganized, are to succeed in their efforts 
to secure a reasonable chance to live in com- 
fort, decency, and peace, those workers, all 
of them, must have a strong department in 
the Federal Government that will give them 
the services they need. It is part of our job 
to assist the States in the promotion of 
health and safety measures. In order prop- 
erly to carry out this function, the President 
asked for $718,000. The House of Represent- 
atives eliminated the appropriation alto- 
gether. The House and the Senate, in con- 
ference, restored this to the extent of $200,- 
000. That was done in the name of economy. 

The President approved a budget of $6,764,- 
000 for the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. It is part of our job to get jobs for peo- 
ple. This was reduced by 44 percent to $3,- 
300,000, including the complete elimination of 
$893,000 for the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice. Four hundred field assistants of this 
Service have been separated. How soon those 
who say they represent the American people 
forget the sacrifices and suffering of those 
that bared their breasts that American free- 
dom might live! 

Congress reduced the President’s request 
for the Wage and Hour Division by more than 
$2,000,000. This reduction will mean that 
only 28,000 of the 550,000 covered establish- 
ments will be inspected during this fiscal 
year. 

There is some talk about the next session 
of the Eightieth Congress increasing the 
minimum wage to 60 cents an hour. During 
the last Congress, and this one I have advo- 
cated an increase to 65 cents, with a scaling 
upward to 75 cents an hour. Changed living 
costs have now made 75 cents a necessity. 
Perhaps the Congress will pass a bill which 
will authorize a necessary increase in the 
floor under wages. I am not the least bit 
interested, however, if Congress passes such 
an authorization bill and then fails to pro- 
vide sufficient funds with which to carry it 
out. There are two parts to this problem. 
One is the authorization and the other is the 
appropriation. One cannot go without the 
other and if the first is passed it will be a 
mere phantom bill or, to use a more under- 
standable phrase, it will be simply “a phony.” 
This form of deception will not be permitted 
without forcible attention being called to it 
so that the American people may see what is 
happening. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes 
all the basic figures for most of the planning 
that is done not only by labor but by indus- 





























i Ste Never so much as 
ow is there necessity for accuracy of those 
figures. Never so much as now has it been 
ecessary to cover the field which the Bureau 
wants to cover Yet the appropriation for 
that purpose was reduced from $6,900,000 to 
$3,400,000 Repeatedly, prominent, impor- 
tant, and sincere Members of Congress have 
said that they would not commit themselves 
until they knew all the facts The cutting 
of the throat of the principal fact-seck 
i ney of the G 
port to the thought that I 
the word inadvise 
During the last fiscal year we 


trv in the United States 











vernment 





‘sincere”’ 








ima $66,000 appropriated h 

ment for W ‘rs’ Education It seemed t 

me to be a desirable program This year I 
d for $116,000 The entire um was 


ated from the appropriation. Many 
the other department 

r and received appropriations for 
functions within their departments for the 
benefit of the people with whom 
rectiy come in contact 
wrong, and I see ni 


elimi 


ae 


of Governmen 








3 an opportunity to 
study the various problems of industrial re- 
lations and to study and understand the 
various clauses in labor-union cont ‘ts. I 
intend to continue insertion of that item 
in the budget, and ask for and hope to re- 
ceive the wholehearted cooperation of the 
labor-union movement 

If we are to have a strong De partment of 
Labor, we will need the support of those in 
the labor movement who are organized. The 
Department was created for you and for all 
of the unorganized workers of America. We 
need your support I have come here t 
ask it I want that support not merely 
when the are a couple of days 
from pass I want it 
the weeks of the year 

Another matter which I wish to call to 
your attention, because I think not sufficient 


attention has been paid to it, is the enact- 








away 


throughout all of 





ment of laws in many States which have 
as their purpose the destruction of labor- 
union activity. A number of States have 


enacted anti-closed-shop laws, restriction of 
strike activities, antipicketing laws, and the 
regulation of labor relations in public utili- 
ties. In some cases there were omnibus laws, 
which cover a great variety of subjects. For 
example, a Delaware law deals with unfair 
labor practices, prohibition of the closed 
shop, and picketing. In other States sep- 
arate laws were enacted on each of these 
subjects. Some 14 States passed laws pro- 
hibiting certain types of wunion-security 
agreements, thereby taking the right to the 
freedom of contract away from employers 
and unions. 

In Maine, on the other hand, a law pro- 
hibits closed shop agreements, but permits 
the making or maintenance of union-shop 
agreements. 

In Delaware, the Labor Relations Act de- 
clares that it is not an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to refuse to grant a 
closed shop or all-union agreement. It also 
provides that in contracts where the par- 
ties promised to join or not to join labor 
organizations they are contrary to public 
policy and shall not afford any basis for 
granting legal or equitable relief in any court 
in the State 

In 12 States, laws have been passed regu- 
lating and placing restrictions on picketing 
and other strike activities. Other legislation 
likewise incorporates this feature 

In laws passed by eight States, the check- 
off of dues by an employer from the em- 
ployee’s wages are prohibited, except where 
authorized by the individual employee. 

We live in a paradoxical age. We have 60,- 
000,000 employed persons in this country 
Our bank deposits are larger 
before. Our cz 
the supply of 
entire : ] 






» the fear of what is ahead 





now than ever 
adings are limited only by 
Yet there pervades our 
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Some are afraid of wa Some are afraid of 
collapse We are despe ly close to reach- 
ing the day when pe le will say that they 
want to stand still or go backward. They 
neglect to see, or they are ignorant of the 
h ical 1 s whi ey should remem- 
ber or have learned. Any time any Nat 
stops expand t t my, it faces de- 
terior i lis ion Th | 
€ S€ S i e Vv ] } - 
No 1 t cb 
pI € > fu e. N 
pe € Ll € } ‘ 
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It more during these days 
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was € a t A . 
end of W War I ) tha 
had been a debtor Nat n We could ; ra 
to shut out foreign produc becau they 
took ours in payment f owed the 
When, howeve we became a creditor Nat l 





und economics required that we reverse 
ou course Another n ke W made 
shortly after Septem! 1931 when England 

andoned the gold policy in that we did 
n it that time, assert leadership in the 
world of finance Efforts were made by Pres- 
icent Rooseve and | dministration to 


Stakes, but too much time 


they had the op} 


overcome these m 


had elapsed before 





Growing out of these two mistakes h 

a multitude of economic problems which 
were interrelated with the other to that by 
the time he became President Mr. Trum in 
had the most difficult position that was ever 
held b ny man in the history of the world 


As I said, we need more than courags Wwe 
need daring to meet the 
am confident that we 
sound is our bas 


roblems ahead I 
an meet them x 
structure that it cannot 

















be destroyed so long as special and s h 
interests are deprived of the power - 
use it We have faced m crises before 
We met them and defeated because ri 
had an understanding of relation ) 





to all of our people, and we gave to all of our 
people an opportunity to join in the selec- 
tion of our leaders who would be required to 
handle them. The whole question will be 
decided on the basis of whether we advance 
or retreat or attempt to stand still. 

No nation has ever been permitted to stand 
stili. Retreat means on submission and 
surrender. The only course open to us 
to advance. That we can do if we stay true 


to certain principles which we have inherited 
The first requirement will be faith—faith in 
ourselves and our system of vernment and 


4 
economy, and faith in the God upon whom 














we rely. Second, we must have intelligence 
so that we can understand the nece tv f 
advancement Third, we must have the cour- 
age to me¢ he pl é And il f 
must h e e dari t find and t 
soiution to the dle 

That is the n Ia omu in- 
terested in i l l l€ ¢ - 
lieved i1 You have 
subje d f ( u e i 

\ 8 could 

Vv it ,ou Nave dé . 
5 ‘ yu y ‘ i 
your courage rhere I room in the k - 
ership of America for the selfish, the near- 
sighted, and the t i rhe e-ul 
movement is bl = 
nish the educ 
but to the the 
must not only 
dare to do those 
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Prospects of Democratic Victory 
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rd-looking administration can 
meet the urgent needs of a busy nation and 
ufferir world. Public support will go 
party with the 
view, the party that 
people its primary busine 
he Democratic Party. 
Now and then a few Republicans claim the 
mantle of liberalism, They declaim in pub- 
lic inst the policies of their own party. 


OnLy to the broad, liberal 
makes the welfare of 


That party is 


They repudiate its blind reaction, and warn 
that unless the Republican Party takes a 
hew and different course it will fail at the 
polls 


rhese few lonesome liberals in the Repub- 
lican Party search through the pages of his- 
tory to glean a speck of comfort. They note 
that the Republican Party sponsored Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. Hope- 
fully, they recite a few good laws that have 
emerged from bleak and barren Republican 
administrations of the past. 

We can respect the good intentions of 
these lonesome liberals in the Republican 
Party. We can admire their courage for try- 
ing against such great odds to rejuvenate 
their party. We can accept their conclusion 
that only a party genuinely devoted to the 
broad public interest is entitled to public 
support. But we cannot understand their 
fantastic political whim. For to liberalize 
the Republican Party is a task more hope- 
less than to change the ocean tides. 

The course of political futility to which 
the sincere liberals of the Republican Party 
are committed, is plain enough. But also 
there are makeshift liberals in the Republi- 
can Party who pursue a course of political 
opportunism. They constantly promise to 
support liberal measures, yet they are found 
voting against appropriations that would 
make such measures effective. 

The makeshift liberals who front for the 
Republican Party do not control its policies. 
Whoever accepts the political blessing of the 
policy makers in the Republican Party will 
inevitably bow to their will, no matter what 
is promised the electorate. The elections of 
1946 have shown convincingly that the Amer- 
ican people do not share in the dividends 
of Republican victory. Privileged groups 
which sponsor the Republican Party con- 
sider these dividends their own. 

Abraham Lincoln, were he able to view the 
scene today, would be appalled at the vast 
gulf which separates his party from the plain 
people he loved so well. And Theodore 
Roosevelt today would scorn the malefactors 
of great wealth who give sustenance to the 
Republican Party. 

In practical life we know that the lines of 


} y are never neatly drawn. We do not 


decry the motives of people who sincerely 


differ with us in their political views. 
Neither do we say that our party is perfect, 
that one party is all good and the other all 
bad. But we speak now of the vital and 
enduring distinction between the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. 

The Democratic Party is broadly liberal and 


progressive in principle. Whatever the ob- 
stacle t strives constantly to live up to that 
principle The Republican Party 1s narrow 
and reactionary in principle Fundamen- 
tally it maintains that character, whatever 
aeviat ns may occur. 

Hist reveals that the precious and per- 


manent values of the American heritage are 
transmitted through the Democratic Party. 
Our party is the standard bearer of Ameri- 
It fulfills the hopes and as- 
Americans in the common call- 
fe The Republican Party has al- 
men of selfish purpose and 
and allowed them to dominate its 


in democracy 





W attracted 


Americans hold their Government to be 
good when it serves the many, and evil when 


it serves the few. Times of political com- 
placency and confusion have seen Republi- 
eans in high office. Inevitably they have 


directed the machinery of government to 
benefit a small minority. Sooner or later the 
good common sense of the American people 
prevails, and a stop is put to this abuse of the 
democratic process. Whenever democracy is 
put to the test, whenever the Nation is sore, 
beset with problems crying for solution, the 
American people turn to the Democratic 
Party for guidance and constructive action. 

Seen in the light of the Democratic Party's 
historic role, Republican gains in 1946 repre- 
sented one of those political lapses that 
prove so costly and corrosive to the welfare 
of this Nation. The Republicans exploited 
the anxieties and irritations of a war-weary 
people. They cashed in on a common need 
and hunger for peacetime goods. 

The barrage of propaganda and the cross- 
fire of criticism against OPA served the Re- 
publican Party well. Public resentment was 
directed toward the party in office, while the 
people were left too bewildered to notice that 
their collective pocket was being picked. 

Day by day we are feeling the consequences 
of Republican high-price policy. The plight 
of the average family is well-nigh desper- 
ate. Wages have lost out in the race with 
prices and profits. Modest savings have been 
eaten up. Families are encouraged to mort- 
future wages by buying on credit. 
(Removal of credit restrictions, we may note, 
projects the high-price pattern into the 
future.) The necessities of life are climb- 
ing beyond reach of those who work for wage 
or salary, of older people dependent upon 
modest pensions, of veterans in school or 
training 

Economy-minded Republicans in powerful 
congressional places complain with brutal 
cynicism that there are too many drones in 
our society. They slash welfare budgets to 
shake-down the relief load. A few unfortu- 
nate poor are driven from relief to beggary, 
but there are fresh recruits waiting to take 
their place on the relief rolls. Those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder take the 
worst beating from Republican high-price 
policy. Relief needs are increasing, even in 
this period of relatively high employment. 
In one great city alone there are almost 
9,000 GI’s on relief. 

The apologies, the excuses, the search for 
scapegoats by the Republican Party will not 
alter a grim fact. Republican price policy 
has set off a dangerous inflationary boom 
which paves the way for economic disaster, 
for privation and want in the midst of plenty. 

The Republican Congress cannot escape the 
blame. Following the 1946 election Con- 
gress was completely reorganized. The en- 
tire legislative leadership was taken over by 
the Republican Party. Republicans be- 
came ciaairmen of all the committees in 
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Congress. Their record is clear. The con- 
gressional record is a saga of their blunders, 
The Republican Party has written its own 
walking papers with indelible ink! 

The Republican Eightieth Congress has 
ignored the needs and aspirations of the 
American people. Why then do the Repub- 
licans take pride in their handiwork and 
see only good in its results? The answer is 
simple. While they have served the Ameri- 
can people poorly, they have served their 
masters well, 

Taken together, the components of the Re- 
publican postwar program represent an or- 
ganized effort to shift the burdens of recon- 
version onto the backs of workin 

umers, and to cha 
version into the hand 


people, 


farmers, and con 
benefits of rec 
le 





Extinction of OPA was first on the agenda 
because those who bless the Republi 
Party were grasping for quick and easy prof- 
its before production could catch up with the 
backlog of consumer demand. 

Next in line came the Taft-Hartley law. 
Not only were working people pushed to 
the wall in the matter of uncontroiled prices. 
The long arm of the law was thrust into 
their unions in order to weaken their bar- 
gaining power. This is the intent and pur- 
pose of the antilabor law. 

It is easy to lose sight of the intent and 
purpose of the Taft-Hartley law by getting 
sidetracked into argument about the merits 
or defects of particular unions and about 
complex details of the law drafted by high- 
priced corporation lawyers. Our stand 
against this law does not mean that unions 
are blameless in each and every respect. But 
in common justice to the working people who 
built this country strong, who fought in the 
war and toiled on the production lines for 
victory, we must repudiate this wholesale 
legislative attempt to wrest from them their 
hard-won gains and to shatter their union 
strength. 

This law reaches into the unions’ internal 
affairs. It works to create dissension and 
distrust, setting each workingman against 
his brother, and all against their chosen 
leaders. 

The Taft-Hartley law is punitive in charac- 
ter. It narrows the area of free collective 
bargaining and sets up a complicated policing 
system over unions. Therefore, it muSt be 
considered an insult to the dignity, intelli- 
gence and loyalty of the free working people 
of America. 

To support the legislative assault on labor, 
a@ propaganda campaign by big business and 
its political henchmen exploited the well- 
known American dislike of monopoly. Mo- 
nopoly in business was shunted off as a 
thing of the past. Giant business organi- 
zations presented themselves in the mellow 
light of competition and pushed labor unions 
into the harsh glare of monopoly power. 

Anyone who is willing to face the hard 
facts of economic life today, knows that 
monopoly control by giant organizations 1s 
not merely a thing of the past. The con- 
centration of economic power is greater to- 
day than ever before. The urgencies of war 
and reconversion have fostered monopolies. 

These ominous developments have a long 
history behind them. In America there have 
always been some persons more privileged, 
more ruthless and self-seeking than the rest. 
They have preempted and taken for their 
own enrichment millions of acres of the 
public domain, the natural wealth of mine 
and forest, field and river. With haste and 
waste they have done their work, indifferent 
to the public need or the Nation's future. 

Today their heirs and successors in the 
industrial and commercial life of the Na- 
tion wield power as a kind of invisible gov- 
ernment, They fix the conditions of life and 
the standards of living for great numbers 
of the population. Whenever the American 
people lapse into complacency, there is a rise 
in the political influence of these groups. 








Unchallenged monopoly power over the 
resources of the Nation invites restricted 
production, higher prices, mounting unem- 
ployment, and curtailed consumption. Un- 
challenged monopoly power is thus az invi- 
tation to economic ruin. Ultimately it would 
put an end to free enterprise, for idle and 
starving men, in desperation, would demand 
that their Government take over and run 
the whole economic machine. 

The American people will fight monopoly 
without compromise, for unhindered mo- 
nopoly control signs the death warrant to 
free enterprise. Free labor unions are a 
trong bulwark against a regimented econ- 
omy. Whenever the monopoly charge is 
thrown at the labor unions, let us remember 
one vital distinction: whatever their faults 
may be, labor unions are people organized 
for matual protection of their jobs and daily 
pread, whereas big-business monopolies are 
combines organized to restrict trade and 
production in the interest of greater profits 
for a few. 

Workingmen organize in unions to insure 
a decent wage. Farmers organize in coop- 
eratives to insure a decent price for farm 
crops, and, they too, are feeling the lash of 
the Eightieth Congress. Farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations are being pilloried and sub- 
jected to congressional investigation in an 
attempt to weaken the bargaining power of 
farmers. 

Just as labor unions were charged by big 
business with having a one-sided advantage 
in the law, so now the farmers’ cooperatives 
are said to have an unfair tax advantage. 
Just as the labor unions were charged with 
being monopolistic, so now the monopoly 
label is put on farmers. Just as union wage 
scales were blamed indiscriminately for high 
prices, so now the large industrial corpora- 
tions, embarrassed by publicity about their 
own fat profits, direct the accusing finger at 
the substantial rise in farm income. 

Farm prices and farm incomes are good, 
and deservedly so, for farmers are called upon 
to do a production job unparalleled in the 
history of the world. The climb to farm 
prosperity has been long and hard from the 
deep pit of depression. The Government has 
a permanent responsibility to insure that 
never again will the farm economy sink into 
chaos. 

It is essential to have an intelligent, long- 
range price-support program for agriculture. 
Furthermore, by Government aid, the bene- 
fits of advancing farm technology can be 
widely spread among the farmers. 

The next few years will see a terrific strain 
on agricultural resources to meet the food 
needs of the Nation and the world. The life- 
lines of a healthy, thriving people are an- 
chored in the soil. That soil must be kept 
in place and its elements of fertility main- 
tained. Soil-building practices, including 
adequate programs of flood control, drain- 
age, and irrigation, are vital to protect and 
enlarge the Nation's agricultural plant. 

We cannot tolerate in this country a repe- 
tition of the paradox of glutted markets and 
hungry people. Governmental action must 
be directed to assure continued farm pros- 
perity and the distribution and consumption 
of all that American farmers can produce. 

In my section of the country organizations 
of farmers and labor unions have learned to 
work for common goals. Farmer and city 
worker both realize that good wages and good 
prices for farm crops go together. And both 
realize that a Republican-controlled Con- 
gress, which seeks to disrupt their organiza- 
tions and weaken their bargaining power, 
cannot have their best interests at heart. 
Contrasting their steady gains under Demo- 
cratic leadership with the false economies 
and petty sniping of the Republican Con- 
gress, the farmers will know what to do next 
November. 
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When we hear the Republican argument 
that farm cooperatives have unfair tax ad- 
vantages, let us remember what the Repub- 
licam propose to do in the matter of taxes 
generally. They propose to let the wealthy 
save millions and the poor save pennies in a 
tax-reduction program. They hope that 
low-income families will be attracted by 
this program, even though it would actually 
burden those least able to pay. 

Nobody likes to pay taxes. At the proper 
time, taxes can and should be reduced. Tax 
reduction now would only feed inflation, 
and President Truman rightly vetoed the 
tax bill passed in the first session of the pres- 
ent Congress. 

But the Republicans are committed to a 
program calculated to concentrate the bene- 
fits of reconversion into the hands of a few. 
They appointed a citizens’ com- 
mittee to advise them on tax policy, first 
making sure that nine-tenths of the group 
were sympathetic to their views. At a time 
when corporation profits are bulging fat, and 
large concerns are eagerly pushing some of 
this fat into business expansion, we are told 
that corporation tares should be reduced to 
provide business incentive. 

With taxes, as with other important affairs, 
the Republicans proceed upon the maxim: 
To them that hath shall be given; from them 
that hath not, shall be taken away. 

A few weeks ago some Republicans were 
confidently proclaiming, “as Kentucky goes, 
so goes the Nation.” For once Republicans 
were right. I think all of us here tonight 
will agree that the clouds must have momen- 
tarily cleared from their crystal ball. 

Because the wrath of the people has been 
registered, we can anticipate that some ges- 
tures to the voters may be made in the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress. 
I say gestures, because these moves, if any, 
will be motivated by considerations of po- 
litical expediency. not by principle. They 
may have the form of needed legislation, 
but not the substance. 

Perhaps I am too optimistic even in ex- 
pecting that the gestures will be made. 
However, we ought not to underrate the re- 
sourcefulness of blican politicians 
hungry for high office. They are practiced 
in the arts of subterfuge and political ex- 
pediency. False-front legislation in housing, 
health, and education; a few added appro- 
priations for essential services that were 
seriously cut down, these may be offered in 
the hope of garnering votes. After all, the 
Republican record to date is so bad, that 
even the slightest improvement will be con- 
spicuous, 

Here in the West we can see sharply the 
distinction between legislative principle and 
expediency. The Republicans have never 
accepted in principle the great multipurpose 
dam and power projects of the West. They 
refuse to vote appropriations sufficient to 
fully develop these projects. 

Development of water resources is the life- 

lood of the West. The narrow vision that 
sees in these wealth-creating projects of 
Government at best only “public works” that 
should be siowed down at one time, perhaps 
speeded up at another, is blind to the needs 
of a modern economy. 

Republican Congressmen see only the first 
cost, and refuse to consider the productive 
wealth and economic benefits that flow 
from such developments. They cannot seem 
to comprehend that these great projects 
also pay for themselves—that these appro- 
priations represent an investment in the 
economic development of the Nation, and 
that every cent appropriated actually will be 
repaid through sale of electric energy or ir- 
rigation water. 

My own State of Washington is a good il- 
lustration. Last year in the city of Yakima, 
a celebration was held in recognition af 
final payment on the Tieton irrigation proj- 
ect financed by the Federal Government. 
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The Government got back every penny with 
interest. 

If the Republicans dared to do ft, they 
would banish the TVA Act from the statute 
books. The Senate debates on the Lilienthal 
confirmation showed only too plainly their 
utter lack of comprehension regarding TVA 
accomplishments for the South and the 
Nation. 

Franklin Roosevelt once said, “The water- 
power resources of the Nation must be pro- 
tected from private monopoly and used for 
the benefit of the people.” 

Let us contrast this statement with the 
remark of a Republican Congressman who has 
been energetic in resisting further develop- 
ment of Federal projects. He said recently: 
“Power does not belong to the people; it be- 
longs to those who can get it.” 

Here we have in a nutshell the contrasting 
Democratic and Republican conceptions of 
the role of Government in resource develop- 
ment 

We believe that in a dynamic democracy, 
development of natural resources for the good 
of all the people does not signify an impair- 
ment of free enterprise. In American 
system of free enterprise, geared to twenti- 
eth century needs, Government and private 
initiative are not opposed, but comple- 
mentary. Indeed, Government has a posi- 
tive duty and function to promote free en- 
terprise. If it fails to act, cantrol over eco- 
1omic life will then pass completely into the 
hands of powerful groups already privileged 
by wealth and circumstances to command an 
excessive share of the good things in life. 

Government investments in power and 
reclamation projects stimulate private enter- 
prise. Millions of kilowatts generated, mil- 
lions of acres reclaimed, mean more factories 
and farms producing more goods and services 
for the Nation. 

The positive results of government in a 
democracy, acting in behalf of free enter- 
prise, are evident on every hand. Action by 
the Government in a Democratic administra- 
tion was necessary to open up our great alu- 
minum plants for competitive peacetime 
operation aiter 50 years of monopoly control. 
Now more and more avenues of opportunity 
are opening up for small manufacturers, 
fabricating this wonderful metal into count- 
less products for home and business use. 
The aluminum industry is booming under 
the stimulus of competition. Private initia- 
tive is enlivened and invigorated when gov- 
ernment acts in the public interest. 

In the field of housing, too, government 
has an essential role to perform. Housing is 
properly the field of private enterprise, but 
when great slums blight our cities and mil- 
lions are desperate for want of decent 
ing, government aids and incentives must be 
forthcoming to improve and expand the Na- 
tion’s housing resources. 

A comprehensive housing bill, fathered by 
Senator Rosert F. WAGNER, a great humani- 
tarian and Democrat, has been pruned down 
and pigecn-holed by Republican committees 
of the Congress. Can anyone point to a 
single positive action by the Republicans to 
speed consideration of this bill? 

Republicans have always believed, and still 
do, that housing is for the people who can 
get it, not necessarily for the people who 
need it. The clamp-down on vital housing 
legislation is simply part of the Republican 
program for enabling extra profits to be 
raked from a high-priced market, without 
regard to the real and very acute needs of 
our people. Democratic victory in 1948 will 
assure to our veterans and others ill-housed, 
legislation that will get decent home built 
at a reasonable price. 

A few days ago President Truman sub- 
mitted to the special session of Congress his 
program for emergency aid t Let 
us hope that the Members of Congress will 
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! responds 
the cry of the hungry in 
! 1 lar The majority of Americans 
} } and the 
program as outlined by the 

Preside 
A n, we have enough for ourselves, 
l to c Even if tighten our 
for a time, the productive might of this 
country is capable of supplying our needs at 


abundance, and needs abroad in 


we must 


once said that if all sat at 
the same table, no one would go hungry. 
The American pc will sit at the same 

» with democratic peoples in other lands, 


A wise man 


-ople 





and so far as we can help it, no one will go 
h Y 

During the war, though ten to fifteen mil- 
lion of ou ible-bodied young men and 
women were withdrawn from the productive 


labor force, this country attained a produc- 





ti re rd 1e like of which was never seen 
b e il he world With our enlarged 
plant capacity, our new skills and technology, 
our wealth of manpower, our natural re- 
sour still awaiting development, we can 
produce for peace 

There are some who say it is unwise to 
gear up our productive machinery to a large 


They foresee idle capacity 
after immediate export 
This is an espect of the fa- 


world demand 
nd a depression 


I is are met 


m r scarcity economics which permeate 
the Republican Party and its monopoly ad- 
herents. We hear it from the private power 


compante: We hear it from the steel mak- 
c Why expand capacity, they say, when 
a de ion may be around the corner? 






Scarcity thinking in industry is predicated 
upon depression and therefore serves to rein- 
force the very conditions which bring about 
depression rhe prophets of scarcity have 
no faith in America’s future. In pursuit of 
t * own limited purposes, they are willing 
to limit opportunity for Americans at home 
and let the world wallow in misery 

rhere an object lesson for Americans in 
the fact that those who want to limit pro- 
duction for foreign aid are of a kind with 
1 » who want to limit production for home 
I This is economic isolationism of a 
I vicious kind. The American people 
will have none of it. They want an eco- 
nomic system which is dynamic and expand- 


ing; they want an economic environment 
which permits the maximum of freedom for 
ini ve and competitive enterprise. Our 
pe ple are uni ted in the desire to increase 
the range of opportunity and the standards 
of living for the average citizen. 

On one extreme we have these who want 
America to turn its back on the world, and 
on the other we have those who charge us 
with seeking to dominate the world by a 
ruthless imperialism. Both extremes come 
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together in their opposition to the 
dent’s foreign-aid program. Both 


Presi- 
work 











against the best interests of the United 
s é Both have a profound ignorance of 
the An ican character 

I demands of ple, tak- 
e? group nd peace- 
tu I er ¢£ nc € 

A ric have a } in the 
ae lif the po- 
lice- I ry individual 
i nd y repudiate the concept of 
iz ual sub ence to an all-powerful 
tate 

But An ns know that individual free- 
dom cannn be cheaply purchased and 
easily secured. They were willing to pay in 





blocd and toil to end the mad dreams of 
world conquest by the dictators of o ermany 





é n And they are willing now to 
d strate that dq mccrecy offcrs to the 
world the « my g atist} ing alter native—a sys- 
tem cf gove nt which : ssures to all peo- 
ples the amy le fruits of prcductive labor and 


the preservation of individual frecdom. 
ali governments can be answered 
by a w demonstration that men can 
live in freedom and live without want. We 
wil! demonstrate it abroad with food and ma- 
chinery and funds and idk We will dem- 
onstrate it at home by doing in democratic 
ways all things necessary to achieve a good 
life for our pcople 
The responsibilities to cur own people and 
to the world require determination, experi- 








ence, Bares vision. They require our finest 
leadershi p. This leadership, after next No- 
vember ‘will have the united support of a 


Demccratic Congress. 

With that support Harry Truman will lead 
us forward to our goal of a sound economy 
and a peaceful world. 





Thanksgivin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OCF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day it was my privilege to rae the 
people of Wisconsin, through radio 
transcription, on the subject of Thanks- 
giving. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF THANKSGIVING 
(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United 

States Senator from Wisconsin, over Wis- 

consin radio stations, Thanksgiving 1947) 

Fellow citizens of Wisconsin, it is a 
pleasure to greet you from the Nation’s 
Capital. Mrs. Wiley and I wish that we 
might have been in Wisconsin during this 
Thanksgiving season as America gives thanks 
for all that she is and all that she enjoys. 
However, as you so well know, the Congress 
is meeting in special session, and we are 
proud and privileged to participate with it 
in handling the tremendous problems of our 
Republic during these critical times. 

I want to express my deep thanks to the 
management of this station for their 
courtesy in enabling me to visit with you for 
these few moments. 


OUR TOUR THROUGH STATE 


Let me say at the very start that Mrs. 
Wiley and I are particularly thankful that 
recently we had the opportunity to visit so 
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many areas of our Sta 
part of the cx 
neyed lit 


te during the latter 
on sessional recess. We jour- 
ally thousands of miles up and 
down and across the State. 

We with religious groups, fraternal 
organizations, business, labor, farm, educa- 
tion, and other groups. I'm very happy that 
I've had the particular opportunity of t 
ing with high school students and col 
youths and feeling the pulse of Wisconsin— 
young and elderly. It is a strong, sturdy 
pul with the rhythm of produc- 




































tion—preduction in our factories, on the 
farms, beati vith the rhythm of work in 
our hou 1d our Offices and on our 
assembly 1g With faith in the 


; rounding out this last 
century of statehood, and 
ever-increasing contributions 
aterial and spiritual weifare, 
it by all the apres ye tong re- 
1ich come to my office each day. 
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SUGGI 

I brought with me to Washington 
the frank suggestions, comments, and criti- 
cisms of the folks back home. I am grateful 
for all the recommendations which I have 
receive from our people. 

Mrs. Wiley and I do wish that we might 
have had more opportunity to visit even 
more areas of our State and personally see 
more folks. However, through your letters 
to us, we hope to continue to hear from 
you as often as the spirit moves you. 


NS OF HOME FOLK 
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TRIP TO EUROPE 
As you may know, 
of the recess, we 


during the early part 
spent a very brief period 
in several European countries. We saw at 
first hand some of the eee which 
America faces in her foreign relations. Yes, 
we saw many reasons for which America 
should ke particularly thankful in this year 
of our Lord 1947. 
SPIRIT OF GRATITUDE 

In any year, it is good to give thanks unto 
the Lor In the Book of Psalms, we read: 

“It isa ! good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, O 

ost high; to show forth Thy loving kind- 
ness in the morning, and Thy faithfulness 
every night.” 

In Thessalonians, we read: 

“In everything, give thanks, for this is the 
will of God.” 

Both religion and medical scicnce tell us 
the joy and the healing powers of thankful- 
ness. Sincere gratitude, deep thanksziv- 
ing—purify us and tend to give us “the 
a. which aa all understanding. ee 
i , it lights 
our. eyes, it gives cx surage ‘end good ‘cheer. 

TI is no mere wishful thinking or idle 
sentiment. These have heen my experiences 
as well, no doubt, as your experiences and 
the findings of countless others, 








WHY EE GRATEFUL? 


And yet I can almost hear someone say, 
“What do we have to be grateful for?” 
“Look at the tremendous problems we face.” 
Look at the hardships, the difficulties up 
ahead. Prices have reached some of the 
highest levels in our history and are cCaus- 
ing tremendous’ hardship, particularly 
among low-income groups. There is still a 
serious housi although the 
American construction industry is building 
new homes at record rates. Taxes are a 
tremendous burden to our business life and 
are decreasing the amount which the wage 
earner can bring home in his pay envelope. 


ng shorcage, 






FOREIGN PROBLEMS 


These domestic problems stand against 
the background of our foreign problems. 
As many Government reports have recently 
told us, the peoples of Eurcpe are in criti- 
cal straits. War did not make for peace, 
It left a heritage of battered cities and 
broken hearts, undernourished bodies and 
diseased minds. a bitter legacy of crime and 
corruption and despair. In the chaos and 








confusion of postwar 
] ind fertile breed 

Many pec ples who d rly prize d their 
dom have found then lves in the mes! 


Europe communism 











fanatical communism—the people of 
Poland re land which gave us Kosciusko, 
Curie, and Pulaski, millions of rmans in 
land which gave so much of the world’s 
ure and indus 1 genius, as well as 


1ering so many of our m fine American 











citizens, the peor of Hungar te land 
Kossuth, of Austria, of ria, of 
Rumania, the people of Finland, of Greece— 
1 these and other peoples, who cherish 
r national and rights, feel 
mselves it under the Red 
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ierican taxpayer, who has already been 
saddled with a  two-hundred-and-sixty- 
bi n-dollar national debt and with a 





ific burden of taxes, faces the possibility 
of still more foreign aid to be given? 


REA I FOR GRATITUDE 
Some folks may indeed ask this question, 
and yet, if we but look around us, we will 
ee the answer to it. There are so many 
hings for which we may be grateful. For 
one ting, America is at peace To be 
suns are not si t throughout all the 
‘ld, but we are with our might 
d main, 
lthem. The! 
to an end. Yes, 
heart-rending heritage of 
1d—hundreds of 


ne 
ns, 


sure 


d war has come 
lave with us the 
in our own 
thousands of our 
many of whom are broken in mind 
and body. We want to assure for them the 
tice which they so richly deserve, adequate 
lical care, their full rights and privilege 
under law, decent housing, oprortunities for 
education and business enterprise But 
America is at peace, and for this we are 
duly thankful to God. 
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BLESSING OF FREEDOM 

Yes, America, too, is still free. We still 
enjoy the basic freedoms for which our men 
have bled in all the wars which we have 
fought—freedoms of speech and press, free- 
dom of religion and assembly, freedom to 
work wherever we please, to start a business 
wherever we please, to grow to the limits of 
our potential abilities 

In some of the lands which Mrs. Wiley and 
I visited abroad, such freedoms are rare and 
in many instances are unfortunately growing 
rarer. The government is takirg an increas- 
ing hold over the lives of private citizens. 
Of course, in our own land there is a tend- 
ncy toward Government regimentation, but 
here, if we use our traditional American in- 
genuity and courage, and maint 
tem with its checks and balances, we can 
combat this menace. 
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OUR MATERIAL BLESSINGS 

A third reason for our thankfulness is, of 
course, America’s tremendous material bless- 
ings. Even before the war, with only 7 per- 
cent of the world’s population and occupy- 
ing only 6 percent of the land area, we pos- 
sessed 80 percent of the world’s automobiles, 
50 percent of the world’s telephones, 33 per- 
cent of the world’s railroad mileage, 60 per- 
cent of the world’s life insurance policies. 
We consumed 75 percent of the world’s silk 
and 60 percent of the world’s rubber. 
We had 1 radio for every 3 people as against 1 
for every 90 people in Soviet Russia. Since 
the war, this gap has even widened. 


SOVIET VERSUS UNITED STATES STANDARDS 


workers with Soviet 
workers, for example. With his full week’s 
pay, a Russian worker can buy only 16 
quarts of milk. The average American wage 
earner (based on recent statistics) could buy 
275 quarts of milk and still have change 
coming. The Russian worker can buy less 
than 10 pounds of meat with his full week’s 


Let’s compare our 
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income, whereas the American worker can 
I 2} Russian worker 
can buy, ¢ the 1 t, 4 pou butter 
if he can find 1 his we y pay, while 
the American w can buy 60 pounds. I 
fact, it’s > € ed t the s d 1 
of livi f the Ar in \ ker is 1 S 
that of é verage R or 1.000 ent 
h er. The prices f in Ru 
come up an at > of 166 percent 
wages of worke ec up « 
cer 

This is not to imply that our workers have 
no problem On t ntrary, I have p t- 
ed ou } dif 1 Which they face 
during these da { rising price N I - 
less, with a bit of per Ctive, we can see 
how grateful we should be for living 
land of libert Ww we can handle our 
problems—as freemen. 

CC ,; TH CH I 

Al ry I we should be 
gra is, I be e are r lu 
accepting the cl nge of Thanksgiving with 
tradi nal cc ien é e ihe 
ch: ige to ch I refer is the challenge to 
continue e our way of li so that 
we will have ever more for which to be 
grateful. To be u fe are a lot ¢ 
Pp mists, a l f dot ing Th ses, a 
lot of grumblers, of fearmongers. But most 
of our folks kn t t America can lick this 
inflation and < r problems and can con- 
tinue to ri uc fully for world peace 
and plenty, if ' nply d y the qualities 
of ind ry and love of liberty which Ameri- 
cans have displayed through over 170 years 
of war d } 

Surely the problem of high prices is no 
greater than the problem which 
faced as they approached in landing 
the beaches of Normandy or a da 
infested islands from which poured a 
death upon them our proble 
no tougher than ot n faced at 
Forge, or at the Alamo, or at San Juan Hill, 


or in the Argonne Fores 
TWO SYMBOLIC TRAINS 


} 


Across our land there are now moving two 





rain which are ymbolic of / ica 
deepest feelir the Freedom Train, and the 
Friendship Train, the one carrying the most 





blessed docu! ts of American liberty, the 






other carrying the living proof of the Chris- 
tian generosity of Amer ca’s people 

E 1 in. h I t \ mo Ss arr’ 
America’s land pe is a freedom train and a 





friendship train. Every lizes the 


train symbd 


freedom of American terprise and it rep- 
resents the friendship among the 48 States, 
among all segments of our people. It rep- 


resents the friendship 
men and women 


which we hold for all 
d will, 
CONCLUSION 

Yes, it is a good thing to “give thanks 
unto the Lord,” and it is a good thing that 
America has instituted Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. Wiley and I wish for you and yours a 
Thanksgiving rich in blessings. 





The Tax Burden and the Professions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOw. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject, The Tax Burden and the 
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Pri , delivered by me before the 
Lawyers’ Association of Kan Ci 
Kansas City, Mo., November 12, 1947 
The information contai! 


s 
dress I hope may be of interest to the 


members of all professions—d rs 
eac rs engines I tered nurses, 
ay Ss. ar ad the re im f to all p ro 
yns who earn their income by | nal 
ef 5 
There be ing no ¢ bj C yn, t 2 
V ordered to be printed in t RECORD, 
as Iioll 
I TAx BURDEN AND THE PROFESSIONS 
Prof 1 people have for a 1 e 
l prid i 1 1 in the l- 
ti hments of our } I or- 
f ne pu C 1 for the 
c 1 Only a tor 
e Lawyers’ Ass 1 of K 3 
Ci ae SY the < 
of M ri re al yt i ( e 
T ‘ 
4 i 4 os 
A commi ( d ’ 
n 1 statu When < ‘ i was 
£ d thro 1 tl le i I 1 
in sub tl form p ] this 
: . 
‘ 1 i Mi 
Ih ‘ ‘ , Cc the 
a ] ; y 
I f 
¢ ff > y 
to | in the | I e < r 
du 
I a truism that usually too 
b th their « “r 
+ ( Wi , as 
vidu iy also be c- 
ti d what is tri ! true 
of other profe The of our 
c 1iz or a iw h T ~ 
n on I lat f I he 
Nn lice + lorove hi litt ? > 
I ( i l l 
litt for the be t of t members of 
the profe sion them elve ~ Oth r uD i 
trade unions, for example : con ly 
hringing pressure to bear on Congr nd 


the legislature in their 





prof ns, I sometimes 
ward in this respect 


Another truism, and one with which any 





s 
discussion of taxes should start, is that the 
best way to reduce taxes is to reduce the ex- 
penses of government. For several years past 
the Federal Government | I 1 él ed 
i pendir ree unp ! d in |} 

The present Congress, at the last 

made a praiseworthy effort to reduce ex- 
penditures. I should be less than candid if 
I did not say that in my opinion its accom- 
plishment in t respect th the 
people had a right to expect A 1 Member 
of Congress, I have no desire to evade my 
part of the respon ity I b how- 
ever, it is fair to say that the responsibility 
should be shared with Congré by two other 


As] 


roups; first, the heads of the execu 


ive de- 





partments and bureaus of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who failed to cooperate with con- 
gressional committees in their effcrt to find 
where savings could be mad nd, second, 
those of the people back home who insist 
upon higher appropriatior It is to be hoped 


that C - 
age and determination If the people of 
t 


this country desire Ik 


12Tress will carr thr 


wer taxes, they mus 

demand lower appropriatio1 
I. THE INCIDENCE OF THE FEDERAL 
ON THE PROFESSIONS 


INCOME TAX 


The Federal income tax, as its name indi- 
cates, is intended to be a tax on income, not 
@ tax on capital. There are three forms of 
income: (a) investment return, (b) capital 
gain, and (c) earned income 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, con- 
sidered that all income should be taxed alike, 
He asked but one question in determining 
ability to pay: “How much is your income?” 
This test, however, is not followed in every 
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case in our income-tax laws. We have gone 
far afield in affording, for one reason or 


another, s} al treatment to various groups 
or « é My thesis tonight is that earned 
i me, particularly in the case of a profes- 
£ lt 1, is entitled to special considera- 
t r} pplies to the members of all pro- 
{ j l rs, doctors, teachers, engi- 
I ‘ ri j nur and the rest; in fact, 
who earn their income by per- 

f ( I Those who make a living largely 
b ir own < rts expect to be: a full 
f the cost of ‘ men They would 


f they did not 











I become ! e under the burden 
ol han a just proportion. 

When a _ busine nan spends a sum of 
I in order to obtain machinery, equip- 
I * buildings, nec iry in his business, 
] ( wi called for tax purposes a 
c tment He may allocate the 
c n } year, ¢ r a number of 
yi and deduct for Federal income tax 
pu a yearly percentage of the cost. In 
1 mal r. he is permitted to deduct from 
} income, free from income tax, the cost 
of the nec iry equipment to engage in his 
bi By use of tl method of calcu- 
J his tax, the businessman does not pay 
a | ral income tax on that portion of his 
ri 1 which, theoretically at least, he uses 
up year by year. This is ieferred to as an 
all ( 1< depreciation, 

The reason for this deduction is obvious. 
If it were not allowed, money would not 
readily be invested in enterprises, sometimes 
financially h irdous, which are e ntial to 


industrial development and progress. Pro- 


auc n, so necessary for the Country's well- 
beinz, would be adversely affected 
Now let us examine this situation as it is 


{ mal man. Before he 
can engage in his chosen calling, he is 
schooled for several years at a considerable 
1 order to obtain the specialized knowl- 

ige anc skill reauired to engage in the 
practice of his profession. Usually a license 
is required, and not infrequently the re- 
quirements to qualify for the license include 
a specified number of years in an approved 
technical school. This specialized training 
corresponds to the machinery and equip- 
ment of the businessman. It is the pro- 
fessional man’s capital investment. How- 
ever, a deduction for depreciation or deple- 
tion is not allowed as a means of recovering 
funds that have keen invested in acquiring 
the skill and knowledge of the profession. 

The engineer who develops a patentable 
process or machine cannot charge off against 
his taxable income the cost of acquiring the 
knowledge which was basic to the invention. 
However, the businessman who purchases 
that machine or process can, over a period 
of time, charge off the cost to him of the 
purchase. The cost to a businessman of the 
use of a lawyer's specialized skill and knowl- 
edge, enabling the businessman to operate 
within the established rules of law, can be 
deducted as a business expense. But the 
cost of an essential element to the engineer 
and the lawyer, viz., the cost of obtaining 
the specialized knowledge and skill, cannot 
be treated as a capital investment or as a 
business expense. The physician, the ac- 
countant, the teacher, the registered nurse, 
and the other professional people find them- 
selves in a similar predicament under the 
present tax laws 

If the professional man is to be given the 
same treatment with respect to income tax 
as is given to the businessman, he will be 
permitted to recover through the equivalent 
of a depreciation charge against taxable in- 
come the basic capital he has invested in 
purchasing an essential item of equipment in 
order to engasg: in his profession. In the case 
of the professional man the need to use this 
method is greater than in the case of the 
businessman, because skill and knowledge, 
unlike machinery, buildings, and other tan- 


ipplied to the professi 









gible capital, have no resale value and no 
salvage value. 

Opportunities to earn income by employ- 
ment are lost during the years of education. 
There is no interest on the money expended 
in receiving the training. The period of sub- 
stantial earnings for a professional man is 
usually not reached until the late thirties and 
is over all toosoon. The benefit to the profes- 
sional man to be derived from a charge 
against his taxable income for this purpose 
would be especially helpful to him during the 
lean period after entering the profession and 
before reaching the period of substantial 
earnings. 

II. THE REASONS FOR EARNED-INCOME RELIEF 

Several cogent reasons may be assigned for 
pecial treatment for tax purposes of profes- 
ional income. Let us summarize them. 

1. The professional man is entitled to some- 
thing in the nature of a depreciation or deple- 
tion allowance. 

The professional man is constantly wearing 
out his physical and nervous equipment. 
Each year marks a milestone toward the end 
of his professional usefulness. He is using 
up his reserves of strength just as the re- 
serves of a mine or oil well are depleted. In 
the case of mines, oil and gas wells, and other 
natural deposits and timber, the Internal 
Revenue Code provides for “a reasonable al- 
lowance for depletion * * * according 
to the peculiar conditions in each case * * * 
to be made under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the Commissioner.” The 
courts have said that deduction of depletion 
for income-tax purposes is permitted as an 
act of grace in recognition of the fact that 
mineral deposits are wasting assets, and is 
intended as compensation to the owner for 
the part used up in production. 

A lawyer's intellect, a doctor's skill, a 
nurse’s special care, a teacher's instruction, 
or a business executive's energy are not fixed 
or indestructible capital, capable of produc- 
ing an income forever. Yet the income they 
produce is taxed more severely than that 
from capital because capital is permitted to 
replenish its loss tax free by dipping into 
income through depreciation, obsolescence, 
and depletion. 

2. The professional man is put to much 
incidental expense. 

The individual with earned income has ex- 
penses not borne by the individual with in- 
vestment income. The former must live 
near his place of employment and maintain 
a standard of living in keeping with his pos!- 
tion. On the other hand, the investor may 
elect to reside wherever he pleases, thus 
avoiding the extra expenses required in a 
particular community, and his standard of 
living does not necessarily have an effect on 
the return derived from his investment. 
Inasmuch as the major portion of these extra 
expenses borne by the individual with earned 
income is not deductible for tax purposes, 
such as going back and forth between home 
and place of work, it results that earned in- 
come is taxed to scme extent on a gross 
basis, while investment income is taxed on 
a net basis. 

3. Earned income is uncertain. 

Earned income is more uncertain than in- 
come derived from capital. If an investor 
is not too much lured by the possibility of 
an extravagant return, he may assure him- 
self of a reasonably stable income. On the 
other hand, the individual with earned in- 
come is always confronted with the possi- 
bility of illness or accident, either of which 
may temporarily or permanently suspend his 
income, thus creating the necessity of sav- 
ings to protect himself and his family from 
the possibility of that time when earned in- 
come ceases or is substantially reduced. The 
earned income stops short at the death of 
the earner. 

4. Capital gains are accorded special treat- 
ment, 


nm 
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As has been said, the present law recog- 
nizes the need of special treatment for in- 
come derived from certain sources, particu- 
larly capital gains. The Revenue Code im- 
poses a tax of not over 25 percent on the 
gain from the sale or conversion of capital 
assets held for a period of more than 6 
months. There appears to be no reason why 
earned income arising from personal en- 
deavor should not receive at least as much 
consideration as capital gains occurring in 

any cases without effort on the part of the 
axpayer. 

5. An incentive should be provided for 
work and efiort. 

Considerations of public policy are in- 
volved. Lightening the burden on income 
derived from personal earnings would en- 
courage added effort to receive the gain. It 
should stimulate the personal initiative, the 
additional hour, and the extra ounce of 
energy so essential to a highly prcductive 
economy. 

There is still another benefit to the public 
from fair treatment to the professions in 
this respect. Young men and women would 
be encouraged to enter training for them, at 
a time when we hear much of the short- 
age of dcctors, dentists, nurses, and teachers, 
Also, postgraduate training would he en- 
couraged and the level of competence would 
be raised. 








III. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST EARNED-INCOME 
RELIEF 

Few arguments have been advanced against 
tax relief for earned income. This may be 
due to the fact that there has been a sur- 
prisingly small amount of discussion of the 
subject. Three arguments that have been 
made deserve consideration: 

1. The difficulty of administration. 

It may be admitted that tax relief for 
earned income presents dif—culties of admin- 
istration. In the case of the small business- 
man, for example, it is hard to differentiate 
between income resulting fromr personal ef- 
fort and that accruing from investment, 
Authorities of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment state that when the earned-income-tax 
credit was allowed it created a great deal of 
trouble in administration due to the fact that 
the tax credit was figured incorrectly in at 
least one-fifth of the tax returns. However, 
this may have been due to the fact that the 
directions to the taxpayer were unnecessarily 
complicated and involved, and this difficulty 
at any rate may be overcome by a settled 
policy and taxpayer education over a period 
of time. 

2. Local taxes place a heavier burden on 
investment income. 

It is contended that a sufficient discrimina- 
tion in favor of e.rned income already exists 
because the local taxes on property place 
a heavy burden on investment income. The 
argument is put this way by Prof. H. L. Lutz, 
of Princeton: 

“A final Judgment as to the proper treat- 
ment of personal and property incomes can- 
not be reached by considering the Federal 
income tax only. The tax system of the 
American States will probably always contain 
the property tax in some form. The com- 
bination of property and income taxes re- 
sults in a heavier total taxation of the funded 
or unearned incomes, without the necessity 
of emphasizing the distinction in the income 
tax.” (H. L. Lutz, Public Finance, p. 308.) 

The argument does not appear to be sup- 
ported by the facts. Indeed, an opposite con- 
clusion seems justified. Figures prepared in 
1931 by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation show that the individual 
with little wealth pays an average of 5 per- 
cent of his total income on property taxes, 
in spite of that fact that 75 percent of his 
income is earned income. On the other hand, 
the wealthy individual, with only 16 percent 
of his income earned, pays in local taxes only 
2 percent of his totalincome. It is apparent 











then that the earned-income class pays more 

proportionate share of the property 
tax. and it is eminently fair to give it a 
reduction in Federal income tax. 

3. All income is on the same moral level. 

Again, it is contended that no distinction 
1ed and investment income is 
justified, because such income does not, in 
either case, vary as to the deserts of the re- 
cipient. This conception is set forth by 
Lord Hugh Cecil in his exposition of political 
theory, Conservatism. After making some 
comparisons, such as the easy gains of popu- 
lar writing as against the niggardly profits 
f good scientific work, he concludes: 

All property is seen to be on the same 
moral level, as something acquired without 
njustice, that is to say, without fraud or 
violence, but not meritoriously so that the 
ywner’s title may rest on his virtue 

Lord Hugh Cecil's discussion of the moral 
basis of the acquisition of property reminds 

ne of Burke's famous Letter to a Noble Lord 
When Burke retired from Parliament, it was 
proposed to raise him to the peerage as Lord 
Beaconsfield, but before this was done, BurKe’s 
son, in whom all his hopes and affections 
were centered, died. Burke then considered 
a hereditary honor an empty one, and he 
was given a grant of 2,500 pounds a year 
from the Crown. The next year the Duke of 
Bedford seized upon the granting of this 
pension as a weapon with which to attack 
the Pitt administration, which had been re- 
sponsible for Burke’s pension. Burke at 
once saw in the fact that the assault came 
from the Duke, the head of the House of 
Russell, which had received substantial 
grants from the Crown, an opportunity for 
the most telling repartee, and he availed 
himself of it with splendid effect. As litera- 
ture, the piece is probably unsurpassed in 
the English language for lofty and scornful 
invective. In replying to the young Duke 
of Bedford, whom Burke called “my youthful 
censor,” he said, among other things: 

“The first peer of the name, the first pur- 
chaser of the grants, was a Mr. Russell, a 
person of an ancient gentleman's family, 
raised by being a minion of Henry VIII 
As there generally is some resemblance of 


than its pr 





be 


character to create these relations, the 
favorite was in all likelihood much such 
another as his master. The first of those 


immoderate grants was not taken from the 
ancient demesne of the Crown, but from the 
recent confiscation of the ancient nobility of 
the land. The lion having sucked the blood 
of his prey, threw the offal carcass to the 
jackal in waiting. Having tasted once the 
food of confiscation, the favorites became 
fierce and ravenous. This worthy favorite’s 
first grant was from the lay nobility. The 
second, infinitely improving on the enormity 
of the first, was from the plunder of the 
church. In truth his grace is somewhat 
excusable for his dislike to a grant like mine, 
not only in its quantity, but in its kind so 
different from his own. 

“Mine was from a mild and 
sovereign; his from Henry VIII. 

“Mine had not its fund in the murder of 
any innocent person of illustrious rank, or 
in the pillage of any body of unoffending 
men. His grants were from the aggregate and 
consolidated funds of judgments iniqui- 
tously legal, and from possessions voluntarily 
surrendered by the lawful proprietors, with 
the gibbet at their door.” 

Suffice it to say that our taxing authorities 
have never attempted to construct a tax sys- 
tem on a moral basis, realizing its utter 
impracticability. We cam differentiate as to 
the source of income, but it is hardly practi- 
cal to deal in moral values affecting the 
manner of its acquisition. 


benevolent 


IV. THE NEED FOR SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR 
EARNED INCOME HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED 


In 1924 the Federal income tax laws for the 
first time recognized that earned income was 
entitled, for tax purposes, to special treat- 
ment. 


A credit was granted of 25 percent of 
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the normal tax on earned net 
the 1925-31 this 
to apply to both the normal tax and the sur- 
tax. During the depression years of 1932 and 
1933 the earned-income credit against the 
tax was eliminated in am effort to increase the 
Federal revenues. In 1934 earned income was 

in given preferential treatment This 
credit was allowed against earned 


income, and for 
credit was extended 


years 





time a 





income instead of a credit against the tax, a: 
previously done. This new credit was either 
10 percent of the amount of earned net in- 
ne not in excess of $14,000, or 10 perce 
the entire income, whichever was wer 
nd applied only the normal tax. In 1943 
the credit allowed earned income was abol- 
ished, and th nt law provides for n«¢ 





difference in treatment of 


the various forms 
of income 
The T ted States is not the only country 


that has realized that earned income shou 
not be taxed to the same deg 
income Great Britain now 
credit of one-sixth of earned income, not 
exceeding a stated amount, approximately 
$1,000, as an allowance against income sub- 






se as unearned 


authorizes 





ject to the standard rates 

Canada differentiates between earned in- 
come and unearned me by imposing a 
pecial tax of 4 percent on unearned income 
The first $1,800 of income from any source is 


exempted from this special tax 
In Australia all income below $648 is 
Sidered to be earned, and all 
$16,200 is considered t« 
these two figures 
by imposing tw 


con- 
income over 
be unearned. Within 
earned income is favored 
different rates of tax, the 
lower one applicable to earned income 


V. WHAT FORM SHOULD RELIEF FOR EARNED 
INCOME TAKE? 

We come now to a consideration of what 
form the proposed relief for earned income 
should take in the United States 

1. A direct depletion allowance is 
tical. 

There are serious difficulties in the way of 
capitalizing the cost of professional] training 
and allowing a depletion allowance upon the 
cost so determined. For instance, should a 
person who has studied a profession at con- 
siderable cost be permitted a depletion charge 
if he decided later not to follow the profes- 
sion? Should the deduction be permitted 
Only to those engaged independently in the 
practice of profession, or should it be 
extended to those who are employees of a 
corporation or other organization? And 
also, what costs should be included in the 
capital fund since the costs of an education 


imprac- 


the 


vary widely in different institutions and 
among different tndividuals? For these and 
other reasons, a direct depletion credit im- 


practical. 

2. Recommendation of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation. 

In the year 1931 the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation of the Congress 
submitted a preliminary report on earned 
income. It concluded that the principle of 
allowing a deduction from net income, sub- 
ject to tax of a certain percentage of the 
amount of the earned net income, repre- 
senting a fair allowance for the exhaustion 
of the earning power of the individual, was 
fair and sound. It suggested three methods 


ing that the choice is largely a matter of 
Judgment, depending upon the particular 
point of view 

is taken, the 


If the strict theoretical view 


committee said, it appears that a deduction 


from net income of 12'4 percent of the 
earned net income for both normal and sur- 
tax purposes will pr bly most nearly meet 
the requirements 

If a practical viewpoint is taken, with the 


thought that the small taxpayer should re- 
greater part of the relief, and that 


ceive the 


the loss of revenue should be limited, the 
com-nittee said a deduction of 3344 percent 
of the « d net ir me in excess of per- 
sonal exem} f1 1 the et income, for 
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normal tax purposes only, may be nsidered 
superior 

Finally, the committee recommended tha 
if it is desired to take a middle course 
the relief can be readily fixed for each amo 


where 


of earned endeavor, and thus allow both 
theoretical and practical considerations t 
have due weicht, a table-of-constants method 


will offer the most advantage 








Any one of these methods offers d 

The differential! tn fa‘ t ed 

be ifficient (1 i ar 

ble j 1ent to € ¢ S ived 

(2) to serve as entive X 

F tl pur} I re d the - 

n effex pri to 1943 as wi in- 

uate T p! decided uy 1 be 
ent in int ¢t t orth Ww é 
enol be € unde d 


VI DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE § 


TEACHER 

At this point mention ma be made 
another discrimination it xe that 
peculiar to the members of ar 
honorable profession, the schoe teacher 
The practice is now frequent, and it is becon 
ing more s for school boards to require the 
teachers to attend summer school every f¢ 
years to qualify for continued employmen 


v increase 


to meet the qualifications for sala 


and the cases in which the school authoritie 
contribute to the cost of attending summe 
school are few and far between The Bu- 


reau of Internal Revenue has stated in its 
rulings that it considers as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses, and therefore 


deductible from taxable income, “every neces- 
sary item of expense in conducting bu: 
incurred primarily because of 
the furtherance of the business engaged in 

Yet in spite of this general rule, in a ruling 
made back in 1921 and followed consistent], 
ever since, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


inéss 


and solely tr 


has held that The expenses incurred by) 
school teachers in attending summer scho« 
are in the nature of personal expenses ir 


curred in advancing their education d are 
not deductible in computing net income.” 

The position taken, in accord with th 
principle, is that any change will 
result from legislation. If a business organi 
zation sends one of its employees to schoo! 
to learn how to operate a certain machine 
or to learn how to do a certain job better 
it can deduct as a business expense the cost 
to it of paying for this education of the em 
ployee. A physician attending a medical 
convention or a chemistry professor attend 
ing a scientific meeting or convention may 
deduct the cost as a business expense (Jac! 
v. Commissioner, 13 B. T. A. 726: Silverman v 
Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 1328) Althoug 
the chemistry professor can deduct from hi 
taxable income the cost of attending a con 
vention to gain new knowledge, and inciden- 
tally to further his education, if he had spent 
the same amount of time and money at a 
summer school of some outstanding univer- 
sity, in order to gain additional knowledge « 
that he could be a better professor of chem- 
istry,.he could not deduct this « a busi- 
ness expense, and neither could he depreciat 
it as a capital investment 

We have heard much recently about Fed- 
eral aid for education, and that this aid is 
necessary to provide a method whereby 
teachers can obtain an adequate wage It 
would help a lot, as far as our teachers are 
concerned, if we had less Federal tax dis- 
crimination against school teachers. I 
you lawyers will decide to do something f 
yourselves, and that when you do that yot 
will lend a helping hand to the teache: 


have 


nope 


VII. DISCRIMINATION 
NON-COMMUNITY-PROPERTY STATE 


AGAINST RESIDENT F 


Under existing law there 
crimination that falls heavily 1 earned 
come in some State: Th ent | d 
criminates between famill 


residence, by enat 
ity-property St 
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f tment commu i ne between 
RE x re ereby bringing their 
t ri into lower brackets It dis- 
‘ é » against earned income in 
? -property States, which 1s 
tax to the earner, while the recipient of 
j i e is afforded numerous 
i 1 *s for splitting that income with 
I his family Since professional 
j y earned by one member 
f } I c es are 
{ ( incipal 1 s is injus- 
t f e Mi u 

x I in <¢ -property 
€ I ( fi Nitting v es at present 
I the ize of the incomes When 
t e ne is received by one spouse, the 
ry from zero, in the case of mar- 
ried couples without dependents, With not 
I e than $3,000 net income, to $342 at the 
$1 net income level and $12,854 at the 
81 000 level A change in the law to pe- 
ne-splitting between husband and 
wife | every case would, at present rates, 
re t in a loss to the United States Govern- 
ment of about $750,000,000. Most of the tax 
would be received by those families 

with mn income over 85,000 
It i bvious that the present arrangement 
is u ir. A husband, with no dependents 
c than his wife, who resides in Missouri 
and } an income of $10,000 from personal 
service nly, pays a Federal income tax cof 
$342 per year more than his counterpart 
liv in any one of approximately 13 com- 
! ty-property States In other words, 
the burden of paying taxes for equal 
benefits is shifted from one group to another 
f ip solely by reason of place of residence. 
Pressure has been brought on some of the 
State legislatures to provide community- 
I erty laws so that the inhabitants can 
receive some relief from the Federal income 
tax. As a result of new legislation in the 
State this year the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has ruled that husbands and wives 
in Oreg« Nebraska, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania' may now, for the first time, each 
repi only one-half of the community in- 
come in separate tax returns. In these 
States, it has been decided by the State 
legislatures that between the present Fed- 
eral income tax and joint ownership of in- 
come by husband and wife, the lesser of the 


two evils is the latter. A similar proposal 
in Missouri failed of passage at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, due, it may be sup- 
posed, to a reluctance to tamper with the 
basic property laws of the State. 

This problem has received consideration 
over a period of 25 years. Four types of 
remedies have been proposed: 

(1) To require joint returns for all mar- 
ried persons, which would cause married 
couples to pool their incomes in one return, 
Under this plan married couples with com- 
bined incomes above the first surtax 
bracket—now at $2,000—who now file sepa- 
rate returns would pay higher taxes, and 
their relative tax burdens would be increased 
in comparison with those of all other tax- 
payer . 

(2) To tax earned income to the earner 
mmunity-property income to the 
exercising management and control. 
This plan would eliminate the tax savings 
rvsulting from the automatic division of 
income under the community-property laws 
in some States, but would leave unaffected 
tax savings resulting from other forms of 
income-splitting, such as family partner- 
ships, and having the investment income 
in the name of the spouse with no or little 
earned income. Its adoption would increase 
the taxes of spouses who now derive tax 
savings from reporting community income 
on separate returns; 


and 
aia ct 


spouse 


‘The Pennsylvania statute was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, on November 26, 1947, 


(3) A plan to equalize the differences has 
been mentioned, but it has failed to meet 
with much support. It would eliminate the 
tax advantage in community-property States 
by subjecting married persons filing separate 
returns to a new and higher surtax schedule. 
Under this plan it would usually be found 
more economical to file joint returns; 

(4) What I believe to be the best plan of 

dealing with the community-property prob- 
lem is that proposed by Representative AL- 
BERT L. REEVES, JR., Of Missouri. This plan 
would grant to spouses in all States the op- 
tion to divide their combined incomes for 
tax purposes. This plan would reduce the 
taxes paid by married persons who have 
unequal incomes which in the aggregate 
exceed the amount taxable under the first 
bracket regardless of whether they now file 
joint or separate returns. 
It is my opinion that there is no reason 
that a person earning a certain income ina 
non-community-property State should pay a 
larger Federal income tax than someone liv- 
ing in a community-property State earning 
exactly the same taxable income from the 
same profession. This matter should, and I 
believe, will, receive early attention from the 
Congress. 





VIII. DELAY AGGRAVATES INJUSTICE 


In conclusion, let me remind you that the 
late William E. Borah once said: 

“The marvel of all history is the patience 
with which men and women submit to bur- 
dens unnecessarily laid upon them by their 
Government.” 

For my part, I marvel at the patience with 
which the professional people of this coun- 
try have submitted to the burden of an un- 
fair and unjust proportion of the Federal in- 
come tax. They have done so seemingly with 
very little complaint for many years. 

Colbert is supposed to have said, with typi- 
cal French cynicism: 

“The art of taxation consists in so pluck- 
ing the goose as to obtain the largest amount 
of feathers with the least possible amount of 
hissing.” 

I am bold enough to express the view that 
some hissing from my brethren at the bar is 
in order. I hope that it will start here to- 
night, and that it will be Keard as far as 
Washington. 





Faith, Not Fear, Must Move Us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr, KILGORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD an article entitled “Faith, Not 
Fear, Must Move Us,” written by Brooks 
Atkinson and published in the New York 
Times magazine of November 23, 1947, 
I think it has a bearing on the program 
which the Senate is now engaged in 
considering. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FAITH, NOT FEAR, MUST MOVE US—WE SHOULD, 
SAYS AN OBSERVER, BASE OUR POLICY ON CON- 
FIDENCE IN AMERICA, NOT DISTRUST OF RUSSIA 

(By Brooks Atkinson) 


(Brooks Atkinson, the Times’ drama critic, 
was formerly its Moscow correspondent. He 
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was awarded a Pulitzer prize for articles on 
Russia. ) 

Let us hope that the current mood of the 
country is a passing one. The mood is bitter 
and sullen, streaked with fear. Let us hope 
that it derives from nothing more permanent 
than exhaustion from the war. Wars infect 
the spiritual health of any country, no mat- 
ter who wins them, and we are not immune 

It is better to win than lose a war, but 
not much better. Although the First World 
War was relatively small it left us in an 
abnormal frame of mind that produced a 
number of aberrations—bitterness toward 
our allies, repudiation of the principles of 
the war, vilification of war leaders, intoler- 
ance of foreign political ideas, general disin- 
tegration of personal morals. 

But after the First World War we were not 
afraid. A kind of vague fear permeates th 
country now It is eating away at liber 
institutions and influencing our policies at 
home and abroad. It poisons our capacity 
to think clearly. We are afraid of Soviet 
Russia which, ironically enough, is afraid of 
us. If the gods pay any attention to these 
flutters of panic that skip across the world 
they must enjoy this foolish spectacle of two 
powerful nations shaking in their boots at 
each other and competing with each other in 
a tempest of rancor. 

Fear is a treacherous factor in situations 
that require decision and action. It wrecks 
normal judgment. If the Thomas commit- 
tee wants to find a real adversary in its search 
for un-American activities it might investi- 
gate the growth of fear in this country. On 
the evidence of history, fear is un-American 
America was settled by foreigners who were 
not afraid of work and danger. At crucial 
moments America has been inspired by men 
who were not afraid of freedom. 

The greatness of America is founded on 
the abundance of our natural resources. But 
our wealth has been transmuted into a strong 
and vigorous Nation by the work and imag- 
ination of men who had courage. In every- 
thing that is vital and honorable in this Na- 
tion there is a history of courage somewhere 
by men who acted on their convictions. 

But fear has begun to paralyze some of the 
normal functions of American institutions. 
For example, the Gestapo methods used in 
the loyalty test. of Government employees 
violate the traditional American respect for 
an individual’s security. Since Government 
employees have access to confidential infor- 
mation and are in a position to sabotage pub- 
lic affairs, the Government is entitled to be 
sure that its work is being done by people 
who are loyal. No one questions that. The 
people as well as the Government have an 
obvious stake in the loyalty of Government 
employees. But the secretive methods used 
in the operation of the loyalty check carry 
over into our democracy the, techniques of 
police states. No secret police, inclu+iag the 
FBI, can be trusted to weigh evidence judi- 
ciously or to protect the rights of individual 
people. 

The loyalty check has veered so widely 
from democratic procedures that the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights discusses 
it with considerable anxiety in its thought- 
ful report, “To Secure These Rights,” and 
declares: “Provision should be made for such 
traditional procedure safeguards as the right 
to a bill of particular accusations, the right 
to subpena witnesses and documents where 
genuine security consideration permit, the 
right to be represented by counsel, the right 
to stenographic report of proceedings, the 
right to a written decision and the right of 
appeal.” 

These would be elementary considerations 
in any public operation not influenced by 
fear. No doubt the President’s recent ap- 
pointment of an advisory board to review 
the loyalty check is the logical response to 
public opinion, which is the ultimate au- 
thority in a democratic state. 
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Act motivated ir has recently ap- 
€ n oft the executive 
of the Government Less than 2 years 
the State Department | vided visas for 

ree ’ ¢ s iet iol 
f invite ” 

United State With 
State Department aided and abetted a 
nderful journey 

Bu now things have changed A few 
ks ago Pierre Courtade, correspondent of 

e Communist ’Humanité, of Paris plied 
a visa to report tl mee oO e As- 
bly of the United Natior Since France 

a member of the United Nations his ap- 

sation represented legitimate business 

After a mysterious delay the State De part- 
finally gave him a limited visa with 

e proviso that he must not peek at e rest 
1° United States 

We spend a good deal of time wrangling 





h the Soviet Government ut freedom 
the press and the moral right of 
permen to travel anywhere in search of in- 
on But in the Courtade case the 
State Department, authoritarian 
wers of discretion, applied to a foreign 
urnalist the same attitude we condemn in 
he Russians Every nation guided by fear 
itably ends up in the 
rhe un-American activities of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
ne from group hysteria Unfortunately 
ey are legal, though unenlightened by the 
ilosophy of the bill of rights And per 
one may be pardoned for taking 
us pleasure in the fact that most of the 
tims called to the witness stand looked as 
lisreputable as their inquisitors. For any 
1 an can defend himself against the 
Un-American Activities Committee by be- 
aving with the candor and courage of an 
American. Once a question becomes public 
1ere are no penalties on Although 
the committee has no moral right to ask a 
nan what his politics are, he has a full right 
to answer. But the Washington carnival, 
th Hollywood writers and celebrities as 
the showiest actors, proved something more 
disquieting. 
People in high places in American life are 
scared, chiefly of Soviet Russia, and are will- 
g to undermine American institutions by 


lng 


news- 


assuming 


same blind alley 


also 





mali- 





honesty 














informing on their neighbors and recom- 
mending that an unpopular political party 
be declared illegal. They fear that 140,000,- 
000 Americans cannot survive unless the 
100,000 members of the Communist Party are 
turned over to police survelliance 

Since the Communist Party is operated like 

conspiracy and is oriented more toward 
Soviet Russia than America it presents cer- 
tain problems that cannot be lightly 
brushed away. But at a time com- 
munism is more unpopular tha 












A 





country, many Americans are ing to 
trust the common sense of publ 1 or 
the sound political t itic t made 





America a strong Nation of free men. In 

fact, they are willing to try a little totali- 

irianism to preserve democ Like other 

things that are going on in America at the 

it, this gives comfort and aid to the 

Russian party line. 

Fear nag only distorts normal jud 

but it freezes the heart. On the Statu f 

Liberty we proudly display an inspired poem 

that begins: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free.” 

and we take considerable pride for humani- 

tarilanism. But we close our shores to at 

least 400,000 of the 1,600,000 displaced per- 

sons of Europe, some of whom have been 

waiting for a home for 5 years. 

Most of them are the sort of people who 
helped fashion America in its present image, 
for they are the political and spiritual de- 
scendants of the millions who emigrated here 
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1 tyrar es and cl during the last 
ce They t € freedom more pas- 
sionately than mal Americans do at the 
moment. Fear of foreigners, which is one of 
the t } I ter ics of a Civ - 

I and ( r c characte s of 

Rus i s « aoor T America 

pe ; r ( e t e the world 

4 new birt n We |! forged a 
few ks ir iY , 

That is one r we are gene y 
dislil I \ we have eady 
give $12 000. rat < 
tr ) 1, we 1 } I 

k f tu é I I The 
M ] pl I is ne m Ss | ruc = 
tive p a nade nywl é m 
char this t if it is not s gied 
with pol l re is 

The r 4 l u u V y re i- 

may t e wide p betwee ‘ war- 

tim te I le nd I 

aly y 1 imer Cat 

balance by Russia's initiative in the Balkans 
and in Poland, we have not made a single 
bold gesture in the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter. We have not succeeded in helping 
people to choose the form of government 
under which they will live,” nor, apart from 
splendid moral statements, have we been 
ble to give “‘a nee that all the men in 





all the lands may live out their lives in free- 
dom from fear and want.” 

In the unhappy process of continually re- 
tiring from the Russians we have found our- 
selves automatically supporting reactionary 
governments in Greece, Turkey, and China 
and backing unpopular groups in Korea. At 
Yalta, fearing that Russia might not fight 
Japan, we blandly turned over all practical 
authority in Manchuria to Russia, without 
first asking the consent of the Chinese 

Out of fear of the Chinese Communists, 
and perhaps out of bad conscience, we have 
given American arms to help maintain in 
office a moribund Chinese Government which 
is unpopular with the Chinese people 
American arms have been used to quell a 
popular uprising in Indonesia, where we have 
no responsibility or interests, although the 
Atlantic Charter expressed a desire to “see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them 

Perhaps the good impulses of Americans 
have been congealed by fear, not only of 
Russia but of change and of liberal ideas. 
In a world that has oriented to the 
left, not by Russia alone but by the collapse 
of old idequate prewar 





been 


and iz regimes, we 
have been standing for the status quo, and 
to the rest of the world we now represent 
plutocracy. A liberal-minded nation with 
the courage to on progressive convictions 

yuld be a great inspiration for the sort of 


ients in which presumably we 
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Apart from our food and goods, which are 
naturally wanted, the world longs for spir- 
itual which the principles of the 
expressed. The revolution 


that would be neral € tiz v 1 be 





























¢ rtic ommunistic. And the dis- 
heartening thing about the fear of Russia 
in A ri he lack of confidence 
it s vs in r nat ul creed. If the Rus- 
sians are re smart, they ought to capital- 
ize on tl u haps they have 
Unies e America disintegrate, morally 
im ria Ly ter than seems likely 
tl is nt nR to fear at the m 
ment. R a large count populated 
by admiral eople with infinite poter - 


ties, but led | handful of fanatical doc- 
trinaires who are scared. They have all they 
can do to look after themselves, to say noth- 
ing of efficiently administering the countries 
they are dominating, and they cannot yet 
provide their own people with a decent stand- 
ard of livit They have not yet fulfilled 
‘ } 


even one of the freedoms—free- 
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not powerful enough for unlimited 
quest or continued 
used to western id 


structive to ve the world. Ru 





nothing to look forward to except an inten 

the United States and the dege1 

eration of American p 
So why this wave of 

Russia inhibit our 

poison democratic principles at 

t 

I 


collapse of 





litical tradition 
fear? Why do we ke 
freedom of action 


home? E 





his is the time to be, not der 

nore democratic than ever, to have f 

our own system and eagernes r progr 
And if we base action on fear of Russia we 
shall be as guilty as Russia is of blocking the 
venues to evé ual understandin 


Whether Stalin be he sa 
not, it is true that the Russian a 
can systems can coexist and learn 
each other—by normal commercial tr 5 
cite no other method. Although Ameri 
ideas may be repugnant to Soviet Ru: 
American goods are quite acceptable id a 
good tokens of faith in modern civilizatio 
The Soviet leaders with their timid 
and ruthless methods have locked that door 
but they are not so successful that they « 
it lo 
peace and well-being « 
impossible to create as the frightened me 
of the Soviet state imagine 

The Marshall plan is a wi 
pression of American principle and a 
tional use of American resources fol 


ieves what 
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good of the world as well as of oursé 
sy excluding t! selves from partic 
in its benefits the Russians have adve 


the bankruptcy of their st 


they have nothing to substitute. rhe re- 
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lentless logic of materialistic progress, w 
is something they profess to worship, n 
draw them into it, despite themselv I 
fact, tl Harrin 1 report ol the Marsh 
pia a imes t re i Dd ( ¥, 
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There a ¢ u dr 1 the Mars 
pl Bu lé not forge that the ] 
hee calculated risk every stage 
Ame in development The country ¥ 
built by men who OK eers W 
were t d t wil busing 
men VW » Vv not raid of f ire, & 
t ‘ ) r I afraid of the tru 
th ke who were not id of progre 
And when there is no risk, but only fe 
instead, the American way of life may 
regarded as finished. For progress in libera 
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Which? Private Enterprise and Full Pro- 
duction, and Plenty, or Government 
Controls and Scarcity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday 


Mr. ROBSION. 


ws 


November 28, 1947 
Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman in his message on Monday, 

vember 17, urged the Congress to pro- 
vide for allocations, rationing, and price 
fix on many commodities, including 
teel, fuels, petroleum and coal in order 


to carry out his program of providing 
$600,000,000 of stop-gap aid to France, 
Austria, and Italy and also the much 


larger program, perhaps involving $20,- 


000.000,000 under some _ rehabilitation 
pre m, generally designated as the 
Marshall plan. I have received many 
letters from those engaged in the coal- 
mining industry expressing strong op- 


position to any such allocations, ration- 


ing, or price fixing. It is urged by the 
coal exporters and the industry gen- 
erally that any such reimposition of 
Government controls beyond those now 


in effect will cut down production and 
contribute to inflationary trends and 


bring about a scarcity of coal by dis- 
rupting distribution. They point out 
th 

First. During 1946, coal shipped over- 
seas under Government procedure 


whereby the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department obtained most, if 
not all of the coal, to be exported; 

Second. Under calendar year 1946 total 
foreign exports of coal, excluding Can- 
ada, amounted to less than 20,000,000 
gross tons; 

Third. This Government system of 
purchase through Treasury procure- 
ment was entirely eliminated March 31, 
1947, and it is estimated during the cal- 
endar year 1947 these coal exports will 
exceed 41,000,000 gross tons; 

Fourth. In August 1947, under this 
free enterprise commercial system, over- 
seas exports of solid fuels including an- 
thracite, bituminous and coke exceeded 
5,000,000 gross tons—an all-time record. 
This demonstrates efficient operation 
under the free-enterprise system which 
cannot be realized under a system of 
Government controls; 

Fifth. The bituminous-coal industry of 
the United States is the only coal indus- 
try of the major coal producing countries 
that is now operating under the free-en- 
terprise system and by virtue of such op- 
eration is supplying its own needs and a 
large portion of the coal needs of the 
world. 

The National Coal Association on No- 
vember 22, 1947, said in a written state- 
ment: 

There is no necessity for Government price 
fixing with respect to coal. To do so would 
impede production which is badly needed, 
There is no over-all shortage of coal, Let us 
keep some fundamental facts in mind. The 
United States is the only country in the 
world that has an adequate supply of coal 
available at this time. This is only because 


supply and demand. Prices are higher than 
they were a year ago and this is due to the 
increase in wages, increase in the cost of ma- 
terials and supplies, and a shorter work-day. 
* * * The law of free enterprise is bring- 
ing out the coal necessary for this Nation’s 
requirements and to supply coal for other 
countries. Any Government price fixing 
would reduce production of coal as it would 
become involved in all of the usual Govern- 
ment red tape. 


It ‘s pointed out, production for the 
week ending November 15 was 12,590 
tons, even though Armistice Day was in- 
cluded in that week and there have been 
produced since January 1, 1947, 538,000,- 
000 tons, indicating clearly that without 
interference production might exceed 
600,000,000 tons during the present cal- 
endar year. The blighting hand of 
bureaucracy will cut down production 
and bring about shortages and inflation- 
ary prices. In all of the important coal- 
producing countries of the world except 
the United States, mines have been na- 
tionalized under socialistic forms of gov- 
ernment. They have eliminated private 
enterprise and in those countries we find 
confusion, disorder, and strife on every 
hand, with reduced production and 
higher prices. These are the facts as 
presented by the National Coal Associa- 
tion, the Coal Exporters Association of 
the United States, the Big Sandy-Elk- 
horn Coal Operators Association, the 
Harlan County Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, the West-Kentucky Coal Co., and 
many others. Shall we abandon our 
system of private enterprise in the pro- 
duction of coal that is being carried on 
so efficiently and successfully and which 
has enabled us to provide coal for our 
own use and a surplus to aid other coun- 
tries, and adopt the government-owned 
and socialized controlled system of other 
countries of the world which resulted in 
cutting down production and inflation- 
ary prices to consumers and made the 
people of those governments dependent 
upon us for their coal supplies? 


RR 


Repayment and the European Recovery 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp, I submit a copy of 
an editorial from the Washington Eve- 


ning Star of November 27, 1947, as fol- 
lows: 
REPAYMENT AND THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


PROGRAM 


Under the chairmanship of Representative 
HERTER, the House Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid has put its finger on a significant 
fact in declaring that the United States can 
receive an important measure of repay- 
ment for the help it proposes to extend un- 
der the long-range European recovery pro- 
gram. The repayment—a kind of reverse 
lend-lease—can be in the form of the stra- 
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the industry is operated under the law of 


tegic raw materials we are stockpiling for 
national defense, 

The same point has been made by experts 
associated with the President’s Committee 
on Foreign Aid, headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Harriman, They have noted that our 
stockpiling program has fallen far short of 
its objectives up to now. According to con- 
gressional action taken last year, the pro- 
gram calls for an outlay of about $275,000,- 
000 “for the expeditious acquisition of ade- 
quate stocks of certain strategic raw ma- 
terials, the domestic production of which is 
insufficient to meet emergency require- 
ments.” But the Harriman group has found 
that the acquisition to date has been slow, 
unbalanced, and in many cases, negligible, 
In connection with legislation for the pro- 
jected European recovery program, there- 
fore, it has recommended that special ar- 
rangements be made with the recipient 
countries to increase the output of these ma- 
terials to a degree that might permit their 
shipment to the United States at a rate 
of more than $250,000,000 a year. 

Chairman HERTER and his committee have 
taken the view that such arrangements 
might even include agreements under which 
the United Kingdom or France, for example, 
might allow us to participate in the pro- 
duction of specific colonial resources, with 
certain fixed amounts allocated to us. In 
the committee’s words, “Where it is inex- 
pedient politically or otherwise to attempt 
this direct solution of acquisition of mineral 
rights a combination of American private 
capital for development under Government 
partial guaranty, plus stock-pile deliveries 
over a 25-year period, would go far toward 
repaying some of the Marshall program loans 
and possibly securing interest coverage on 
previous advances.” The deliveries would be 
made up of more than a dozen major stra- 
tegic materials, including asbestos, chro- 
mite, industrial diamonds, manganese, 
nickel, tin, and zinc. 

The proposed European recovery program, 
of course, is designed primarily as an in- 
vestment to help our friends abroad regain 
their economic and political vigor and thus 
preserve their independence against the 
threat of Red totalitarianism. If it suc- 
ceeds in that, it will pay us rich dividends 
in terms of our own well-being and se- 
curity—things that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. That does not mean, 
however, that the ERP must be put down as 
a project from which we should expect no 
other type of return. Both the Harriman 
and Herter committees have shown how it 
can be repaid in part in the concrete form 
of strategic materials. It offers other reim- 
bursement possibilities as well. it is not 
meant to be a one-way operation entirely, 
with the United States getting no cash value 
whatever for what it gives. 


LL LT TT 


The Eisenhower Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 12, 1947, Charles M. Harger, pub- 
lisher of the Abilene, Kans., Reflector- 
Chronicle, and president of the Kansas 
Eisenhower Foundation, addressed the 
Kansas State Historical Society on the 
Eisenhower Foundation. Since Mr, 
Harger’s remarks give certain facts 


about the foundation which, I believe, 




















ill be of interest to the Members of 
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A j e ticles and hear- 
i t k ! nd magazine people 
talk. Al e} ‘ ved a dream It may 
! ‘ but it and that 
¢ t} I ‘ n to being the boy- 
} ! e « i f neral, it may also be 
boyhood home of a President of the 

[ aa & 


It’s a Great Day, at That 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


PRESENTATIVES 
1947 


IN THE HOUSE OF RE 


Fridau, November 28 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
I wish to include a copy of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of November 27, 1947 
Thanksgiving Day, as follov 

It’s A Great Day, at THAT 

Y d have to look far or hard for 
thir not to be thankful for on this Thanks- 
giving Day, 1947. The map of the world, 
including the United States, is plastered with 
For one item, there is the inflation which 
is plaguing this country. Prices are up and 
higher, and there’s nothing to be 
thankful for in that. 

For another, High Tax Harry Truman and 
his New Dealers are fighting to increase our 
inflation by railroading through Congress an 
insufficiently safeguarded European-aid plan 
to cost twenty billions or worse in the next 
4 or 5 years. At the same time, they are 
trying to blame the Republicans for infla- 
tion, and are asking Congress for power to 
bring back black markets and superinfia- 
tionary under-the-counter prices through a 
restored system of consumer rationing and 
Government price controls 

On the international scene, Communist 
Russia is still raising unmerry Hell. 

Captive countries behind the iron curtain 
are suffering a variety of tyranny, robbery, 
and villainy reminiscent of the 30 Year's 
War of Genghis Khan; and the knowledge 
that such things are going on frays the nerves 
of civilized people everywhere. 

The cold war against the United States is 
being stepped up by Russian stooges in 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, China, 
Korea, Japan, and needless to say, the United 
States itself 

How the cold war can be kept indefinitely 
from becoming a hot war is hard to see; 
though we still think that would be a 
calamity of calamities, and that we should do 
everything in our power to prevent it. An- 
other thing not to be thankful for is that 
our present rulers seem no more anxious to 
head off World War III than Roosevelt was to 


going 


keep this country out of World War II 

For all that, things might be a lot worse 
than they are 

At least we have the hardest money in 


{ 
world, and a huge stock of gold to 
anchor it to. That most likely means that, 
while our inflation may get a good deal worse 


than it now is, we'll not suffer from such 
paper-money tornadoes as have wrecked the 
economies of Greece and Hungary since the 
war 


he United States also has plenty to eat. 
Our crops have been enormous for some 10 
years last past. They will probably be off 
somewhat during the next year, but no 
famine or semistarvation is in prospect. 
We can be thankful for that. 
We can also be thankful that Senator 


Robert A. Tarr (Republican, Ohio) and like- 


minded men are fighting in Congress for the 
proposition that we should ration the rest of 
the world on American food shipments before 
we think of rationing ourselves 

TaFt’s proposal was greeted with horrified 
by the do-gooders, but it is only com- 
mon sense—how can we hope to help any 
other nation if we weaken our own? And it 
seems to be taking hold in Congress. 

Then, too, we seem to have learned a few 
lessons from our latest war experience—not 
enough, perhaps, but a few 


shriek 


THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR 

At least we're still budgeting heavily for 
the armed forces, and throughout the serv- 
ices there is evident a determination that 
r again will we be caught napping. 

Research on new-type airplanes, guided 
missiles and rockets is going forward ener- 
getically; and if Congress will only appropri- 
ate still more money for these purposes, we 
can be that much more thankful. 

Maybe this is a gruesome thing to say, but 
it ems to us one of our chicf reasons for 
offering up thanks today is the fact that 
we've been sensible to date about the atom 
bomb 

A year ago, it was touch and go whether 
Russia would succeed in kidding us into pre- 
maturely yielding up to some international 
agency all our knowledge of how to make 
itom bombs. The question is decided now, 
in the negative. 

Meanwhile, we've been busily making and 
stock piling these individual weapons; and 
the current ones are said to be 50 times as 
powerful as the primitive little numbers that 
smashed Hiroshima and Nagasaki; and the 
reports that Russia has an atom bomb of its 
own appear to be just some more Soviet wa- 
hoo (old Indian word for bushwah, old Indian 
word for mahoola). 

On balance, we think Thanksgiving Day, 
1947, is a relatively glorious occasion for the 
United States, and we hope you enjoy it. 





Our Honored Dead 





SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an unusual patriotic 
address delivered by the Honorable J. F. 
T. O’Connor, United States district judge 
for the southern district of California, 
in the Los Angeles Coliseum on Memorial 
Day, Sunday, May 30, 1943, which I had 
the privilege of attending. 

It is estimated that 70,000 persons were 
present on this occasion. Distinguished 
guests were Gov. Earl Warren, Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron, Admiral R. S. Holmes, 
Maj. Gen. M. Murray, Judge Goodwin 
Knight, Archbishop John J. Cantwell, 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, Dr. E. C. Farn- 
ham. 

The address follows: 

No one has expressed the spirit of this 
day in more significant words than William 
Gladstone when he said: 

“Show me the manner in which a nation 
or community cares for its dead, and I will 
measure with mathematical exactness the 
tender sympathies of its people, their re- 
spect for the laws of the land, and their 
loyalty to high ideals.” 

We have assembled in this vast coliseum 
under sunny skies to honor the memory of 


our soldier dead High 
has been pai 


and deserved tribu 
press, over the rad 
and, this afternoon by Governor Warre 
Mayor Bowron, distinguished officers of o1 
armed forces, Archbishop Cantwell, Reveren, 
Doctor Farnham, and Rabbi Magnin, ; 
you, my fellow Americans, many tens 
thousands, by your presence speak a f 
more eloquent tribute than any words 
mine. While similar exercises are held 
day in most of our States and in Alas} 
far away Puerto Rico, and the Hawaii 
Islands, no gathering outnumbers this < 

Three quarters of a century ago the fir 
Memorial Day services were held. Th 
were dedicated, at the direction of the 1 
tional commander or the Grand Army of ¢ 
Republic, Gen. John A. Logan, to the fal 
Union heroes of the Civil War, but as ti 
healed the wounds and softened the bit 
ness of the strife, and men read into A; 
mattox not defeat for the South but a 
umph for both armies, the soldiers in ¢ 
were honored with their brothers in bh 
The men in ’61 who shot out of the 


1 in the 


Fort Sumter the Stars and Stripe 
lowered it from the southern capitol 
years later with their own hands raise 


again the emblem of freedom and jus 
testifying to the indestructibility of t 
Jnion. 

Two years after the close of the Civil W 
the women of Columbus, Miss., impartial 
their offerings made to the memory of th 
soldier dead, strewed flowers on the grav 
of confederate and national alike. This a 
simple and spontaneous in its origin, quietly 
done by women whose men followed the light 
of a fading star, touched the heart of th: 
North as no resolution, no law, no speeci 
could do. 

Was it the soldier son of a mother in Main« 
upon whose grave fell the tribute from th¢« 
Mississippi mother’s hand? Perhaps in tix 
common sorrow shared by each was drown¢ 
the erstwhile enmity. The poet, Franc 
Miles Finch, wrote the story in imperishabl 
words: . 

“They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead 
Under the sod and the dew 

Waiting the Judgment Day 
Love and tears for the Blue 

Tears and love for the Gray.” 


Of the 3,000,000 men who marched under 
the leadership of General Grant and Gener 
Lee, about 900 live today. In their honor 
Nation bows its head in prayer and reverenc« 
Thirty-three years of peace followed the Civil 
War. From Andrew Johnson to William 
McKinley our Nation pursued the peaceful 
pathways of a people determined to build 
new continent dedicated to liberty, justice 
and free enterprise— a new South arose. Th: 
battle trenches were filled, the battle-scarr« 
flelds grew new life with cotton, corn, ai 
tobacco finding new and better market 
across the Mason and Dixon's line. Ho 
and barns were rebuilt, while factories filcu 
ished in the North and the pioneer \ 
breaking sod in the everwidening West, ¥ 
by the heroes of the Indian wars. O1 
again from the lips of a united people cam 
the song, born in the throes of an earlie: 
war: “Oh say can you see by the daw 
early light * * *.” Again the bugle no 
again the call to arms, and the sons of th¢ 
men who wore the blue and the gray now 
marched shoulder to shoulder under one 
flag, one command, one country. 

Today we honor alike the heroes of the 
Spanish American War. They avenged the 
sinking of the battleship Maine. They car- 
ried our flag in triumph to the outposts of the 
Pacific and to the rich islands of the Philip- 
pines—Guam, Wake, and Midway were among 
the possessions which fell under our protec- 
tion, while the last vestige of a foreign power 
relinquished its jurisdiction in the Western 
Hemisphere 











I y comes the real appre n of our 
de the soldiers and saliors of Vi What 


ld have happened had not the Stars and 


A the f 
1€ r 





é ed over the islands Il I far 
I dut the past 45 years? We build- 
ed better than we knew Ni not we, but a 
her p nearly half a century ago, sent 
V €is 
ss 
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Nippon the vast resources of the 
Philippines would have been used to build 
fort uns, battleships, and ] 

ne pes e ol ne 
Commonwealth 
16,000,- 


but not 


>} ] nine 
Philippine 
00 square miles with 
the heel of 






> full power 
in the air, 


and on the 





inder the sea 


will symbolize not the 
setting sun 
peace followed the Span- 





l when aga:n the bugle 
! unded the call to arms, and over 
4,000,000 Americans responded. It was Eu- 
rope’s war—not ours—until a ruler drunk 
with power and crazed with ambition denied 

1 ships flying the flag of 


the right of Americal 








1e T ted States to sail the high seas. One 
r ther « ; were sunk— 

] women, ¢ rdered by Ger- 
man torpedoes—from Washington to Berlin 


went countless notes of protest but the 
*, convinced we would not fight, and if 
» did, could not arrive in time to prevent a 
German victory, and that if our soldiers did 
arrive they were no match for German mili- 
> the order for unrestricted 
. Our soldiers did arrive, 
they did fight, and they conquered. Fifty 
thousand four hundred and ten American 
s died in battle or from battle wounds, 
while 182,674 carry the scars of battle That 
valuable part of our contribu- 
1a r sacrifice in the last war 

To these heroes of World War I a nation 
yay i bute today. The statesmen, or 
hall I say the politicians, lost what they bled 
and died for under European skies. 

Nearly a quarter of a century passed in 
peace, but slowly the war clouds were gath- 
€ over Euro} ind in the far Pacific— 
again was Europe’s war, not ours, until De- 
cember 7, 1941. Japan without a declaration 
of war, without justification, without warn- 
ing, in fact at the very moment her emissaries 
were assuring our Nation at Secretary of State 
Hull’s desk that Japan was our their 
faces masking the treachery and 

their minds, the sons of Nippon 
our soldiers and sailors at 
They murdered 2,343; they 
and 960 are missing. They 
In the harbor 86 


r pnowel CAVE 





submarine wart 





e 





ills 





j 
J 


perfidy of 
murdering 
Harbor 
wounded 1,272, 
destroyed 177 airplanes. 
ships were damaged or destroyed. The des- 
picable blow planned for a score of years or 
more in great detail by military strategists 
was intended to bring speedy victory to Japan. 
Guam, Bataan, Guadalcanal, Wake, the Solo- 
mons, and Attu is part of our answer. The 
completed story will be written in the ashes 
of T kyo. 

There are new 


were 


Pearl! 





graves in North Africa, 
Iceland, Alaska, Aleutians, the islands 
of the far Pacific, and under the seas—new 
reasons for this memorial occasion. Our men 
sleep side by side with the other heroes of 
the United Nations. Each country honors its 
own dead—each honors the dead of the other 
nations fighting in a common cause. Love 
of liberty and justice binds in links stronger 
than steel, these United Nations. Determi- 
nation to crush the enemies of democratic 
institutions is the watchword—liberty for all 
men the goal! Here in this Coliseum blend 


the 
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Putting It Up to Congress 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


RON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


F OREG( 


REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress was called into session by the Pr 
dent to consider foreign relief and 
prices now prevailing throughout the 
United State The Portland Oregon- 
ian, published in my congressional dis- 
trict, has written a series of editorials 
discussing these problems which ars 
worthy of consideration by Members of 
the Congress and I include them as a 
part of these remarks. 

The editorials are as follows: 


Portland Oregonian of Novem! 





PUTTING IT UP TO CONGRESS 


Secretary of State Marshall's factual, un- 





emotional t t of Europe's needs 
should set t t e f conere ional con- 
f emergency d. in the 

t . the l -range a t- 


ecept without question all 
of the ad 
of the requests for gifts 
he 16 friendly nations, and 


e countries will work 


themselves ire essential 
to make partisan,’} tical 
pean id program would 

1e itelligence of the 








have bee yir t t the cold war between 
communism and freedom in western - 
rope already has been won, or is about to 
be won by the forces of democracy, that 
Congress must guard against an inclination 
to sit back in its seat and take it eas, If 
the spread of mmunism has been stopped, 
temporarily, the on is not ideological 





m a renewal of confidence 


ntrie 


It has resulted fr 

in depressed c 

pend upon the United States for hel} 
Decisive congressional action to implement 

the promises of the Truman admin 

hou were made wit! it 


that they can de- 
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the one hand and the Secretary of State on 
the the 
What ( i is i ec the funda- 
n right of a free people, to Know what 
é ea 
E ¢ } é 
wv ‘ 
Wt t EARN THEIR BREAD 
ne 1 se lor f Congress 
od vould not have bee neces- 
d Buronean ¢ intrie made better 
| ol he road to recovery from 
WwW d War II Conere hs been called 
I to deal with domestic inflation, as well 
provide additional emergency funds for 
I e, Italy, Austria i occupied Ger- 
I e price which are a burden to 
ever > would not have risen so high were 
t for the bidding for food and goods t 
! Europe eC 
Nor i t kely that Congress can devise 
A uaranteed program which will greatly 
ead ce at nestic infil t 1} 50 long as the 
drain of resources to Europe continues un- 
ted. Cons will do well if it can check 
the rise It must be apparent that the 
r our friends in Europe struggle to their 
1e bette it will be for all of l 
rhe role of bread-earner and physician to 
ld i t one which the United States 
f assumes, havi had unhappy ex- 


peric “Uncle Shylock” after World 
War lI. Yet it is bility this Nation 
cann hirk if there is to be world recovery 
and peace instead of further degeneration 
into « ss and eventually into war. Perhaps 
ur efforts will not be enough We must 
ike them, regardless 
It is well to remember, if Congress appears 


a respons 


to be giving undue attention to the details of 
the aid pr m, that these are our elected 
representatives who feel a keen sense of duty 


to determine the best and least costly method 
of helping other countries. There still is not 
sufficient understanding of the Marshall 
plan—which is not so much the plan of this 
Government as it is the presentation by 16 
nations of their requests tor help 


If Congress can improve upon this pro- 


gram, it would be remiss if it did not do so 
rhere is no obligation for it to accept it as 
written, though should some Members of 


Congress succumb to a temptation to make 
partisan politics of human misery they cer- 
tainly would risk their political futures, as 
well as the Nation's welfare 

It will be pointed out that had the Soviet 
Union joined in world reconstruction with at 
least a show of amity, had it even fulfilled 
its Potsdam pledge for the unification and 
rebuilding of Germany, western Europe 
would not be so hungry and cold this winter. 
Yet that is a situation this Nation has found 
no means to alter. The United States has no 
alternative to the Samaritan role, and we 
think the people are ready to make the sacri- 
fices which that requires so that the feeble 
light of peace may be kept aflame. 


{From the Portland Oregonian of November 
18, 1947] 
RETURN TO FEDERAL CONTROLS 

President Truman's bold and forceful pro- 
gram to halt inflation before it ruins the 
Nation is a challenge to Congress, to busi- 
ness and to labor to accept it or to devise 
a better one. It took political courage for 
the President to urge the resumption in 
peacetime of odious consumer rationing, 
price ceilings, wage ceilings, and rent control 
for it is not at all certain that such measures 
would do the trick should Congress approve 
them. 

The President and his advisers evidently 
sensed the deepening tide of public resent- 
ment against living costs, which have out- 
paced earnings, and evaluated it correctly as 
a threat to the world-assistance program 


which is essential to peace and recovery. 
The people probably will support any reason- 
able program which will bring lower prices. 
But there may be fatal flaws in Mr. Truman's 
plan 

One wonders if he would have gone further 
and advocated total controls over prices, al- 
locations of supplies and wages had it not 
been for the virtual impossibility of obtain- 
ing the consent of Congress and support of 
the public. The truth seems to be that the 
people want lower prices without a return 
to the widespread Government controls of 
wa ne—and therein lies the danger of Mr. 
Truman’s plan 

He asks authority of Congress, for example, 
to impose price ceilings on vital commodities 
in short supply that basically affect the cost 


of livin -these falling in the classifications 
of food, clothing, fuel, and rent. But there 
would »%e no ceilings for delicacies and 
luxuries 


How would the Government prevent grow- 
ers and manufacturers from turning their 
production into higher-priced luxury items, 
thus curtailing production of essential food 
and gi on which profits were limited by 

Remember how the market was 
ded with $10 luxury shirts, not long ago, 
overwhelming demand was for $2 
everyday shirts? 

This selective treatment in price ceilings 
also would apply to industrial items. Would 
the over-all result be a lower cost of living, 
or higher? 

Mr. Truman expressed the opinion—which 
could be more accurately classified as the 
hope—that rationing of consumer gocds 
would not be necesary, but he asked for au- 
thority to impose it if need arose. Of course, 
it would be necessary, if there were further 
depletion of basic food and clothing items by 
diversion of production to luxury items 
Rationing is a specter which most Americans 
abhor. 

The President’s selective plan of controls 
also would apply to wage increases. He 
wants authority “to prevent wage increases 
which will make it impossible to maintain 
the price ceilings.” Suppose, for example, 
ceilings were imposed on the prices of steel 
but not on the prices of automobiles. Steel- 
workers then could be denied ~wage increases, 
while automobile workers were getting them. 
One needs no crystal ball to foresee what 
would happen then—strikes, slack-off, or ces- 
sation of steel production, worse shortages, 
and higher prices. 

The Little Steel formula used by the Gov- 
ernment in wartime was at least generally 
applicable to all industrial wages and had the 
attribute of approximate equality. 

It is plain from President Truman's mes- 
sage that he hopes to use these powers of 
selective controls as a threat to obtain farm- 
labor-management cooperation in checking 
the price spiral. But the threat will not be 
enough, and when controls are applied in 
one industry or to one commodity the forces 
of dissent will be loosed. 

It is discouraging to see the Nation 
headed back into Federal controls, when the 
trend since wartime has been toward greater 
freedom from authoritarian government. 
The failure of the people to make good their 
escape after the last war increases the odds 
against breaking the chains again. 


when the 





{From the Portland Oregonian of November 


19, 1947} 
PRICES AND POLITICS 


Senator Rospert A. Tart’s flat rejection of 
President Truman’s demand for return to 
Government controls comparable to those in 
wartime—rationing, wage and price ceilings, 
and allocation of materials and goods, for 
consumers and for business—keynotes the 
1948 Presidential campaign. 

This was a situation which President Tru- 
man unquestionably expected to result from 
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his message. Whether or not he beliey: 
such Federal controls essential if the United 
States is to provide foreign relief, he must 
have known that a Republican Congres 
would not accept them. 

The plan he proposes puts Congress on the 
spot. If it rejects Mr. Truman's demand f: 
executive authority unprecedented in peace- 
time, and fails to adopt measures of its ow: 
sufficient to halt inflation, Mr. Truman’s cam 
paign in 1948 will be simple. No one the: 
could say whether or not his plan would hav: 
worked. But if Congress devises its own pro- 
gram, probably along the lines suggested by 
Senator Tart, and inflation is checked, th: 
GOP nominee will benefit by a restoration « 
public confidence in the economic soundne 
of the party. 

One danger in this political issue wh 
was made by Mr. Truman is that the foreig) 
aid program may be lost or crippled in the 
controversy. That cannot be permitted t 
happen, for if Europe collapses in chaos anc 
communism, the peril to this country will be 
sO great that parties and politicians will pr« 
vail no longer. 

Senator Tart expresses belief that domesti 
inflation can be checked by reducing t) 
$37,000,000,000 burden of Government ex- 
penditures; by reducing Federal taxes to re- 
lieve the pressure for additional wage in 
creases and to make up the family deficit 
between earning power and buying powe1 
by limiting exports of inflationary items; by 
reducing substantially the Marshall plan ap- 
propriations for long-range European assist- 
ance; and by controlling expansion of privat« 
credit. 

Of those proposals, only the limitations 
on credit and exports fall within the Presi- 
dent’s 10-point plan. The prediction can 
now be made that the congressional program 
will follow Mr. Tart’s plan more closely than 
it will follow Mr. Truman’s. 

There can be no questioning the publi 
demand for a curb on price increases, nor 
for the economic necessity of stopping in- 
flation to avert collapse and depression 
This page is convinced that the people d 
not want to return to Federal regimentation 
in peacetime, and will fight it with the 
under-counter, black-market weapons which 
were a national scandal in wartime. Ow 
own experience, and the example of Euro- 
pean countries with regimented economies 
have made a free enterprise system more 
precious to us. 

The Los Angeles Times expressed it rather 
well: “The supreme irony of Mr. Truman's 
petition to Congress is this: He says that 
to aid the sick we must share their sickness 
Europe has too much government to pro- 
duce, but if the United States had the same 
amount of government it would produce 
more.” 

Despite the injection of the, anti-inflation 
issue into the Presidential campaign, there 
is nothing partisan nor political either in 
that issue or in the imperative necessity of 
helping Europe to its feet. Both the White 
House and the Congress should keep that 
in mind 





Let Us Weigh the Cost of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1947 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 


I desire to call attention to a very sig- 
nificant editorial in the November 29, 
1947, issue of Labor entitled “Let’s Weigh 
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re ly warned in a public-service advertise- 
I “Nobody wants to be a teacher. Young 
people turn to other occupations. In col- 
le , where teachers are trained, the seats 
are empty. There is often no one to take 
the place of the teacher who leaves the pro- 
f< n. The war greatly increased the birth 
I Soon these war-born children will ap- 
pear at the schoolhouse door. There will be 
More pupils * * * and fewer teachers, 
* * * jnferior schooling for millions of 


” 


our youngsters 

Pointing to the shameful fact that Ameri- 
Can wages for all others have been raised 
su ntially in recent years, that the na- 
tional income has increased 300 percent since 
t while teachers’ incomes have 
been raised only 12 percent, Mr. Spanel 
stated in his advertisement that “teachers 
are quitting the profession simply because 
they are underpaid. They are victims of our 
short-sightedness. The high cost of living 
has wiped out their savings. Jobs outside 
the schools offer better pay. The teachers 
are naturally taking them. They will con- 
tinue to do so until the American people 
decide to pay teachers a living wage.” 

It is ominously significant that the people, 
by and large, have not decided to come to 
the rescue of the hard-pressed teacher, but 
have evaded the issue and have made ex- 
cu . While unrealistically continuing to 
expect devotion and perfection from the 
teachers. At that, it is amazing how much 
devotion and perfection still is encountered 
among this neglected profession. For an 
educated, intelligent and ambitious person 
to be a teacher under prevailing conditions, 
one must truly be an idealist, and it is in- 
deed inspiring to note how the shrinking 
core of competent and devoted teachers con- 
tinues the Herculean struggle of giving their 


he war be n, 


best to a community whose gratitude and 


appreciation e all too often shamefully 
inadequate. Have we forgotten, or are we 
indifferent, for example, to the facts that 


teachers willingly went without annual in- 


crements during the depression—and in 
many communities contributed part of their 
salaries to help take care of the increased 
welfare load; that teachers, for patriotic 
re ns did not ask for any increase in salary 
schedules during the war; that teachers per- 
f l the antic task of registration for 
the draft and registration and issuing of 
rat 1 books for food, gasoline and fuel oil; 
that teachers have proved, time and again, 








xis of national or local emer- 
stand ready to give generously 
of their time, energy, and even their meager 
funds? Do the exemplary moderation and 
self-discipline of the teachers in the face 


that in peri 
gency th y 








of dire difficulties make no greater impres- 

1 on us than to conclude: Here is one 
f ip wh legitimate needs we may con- 
V y i re? 

I ry note of the strategy of labor 
uni , we complain that the tactics of their 
leaders are frequently belligerent, unreason- 
uble, insolent, detrimental to the interest of 
the public and generally offensive. But does 
ne he plight of the self-restrained teachers 
tend to confirm the contention of the unions 
that out pressure, threats, belligerence, 

d e improved working and living 
conditions just cannot be obtained? We 
have w arrived at fateful crossroads where 


we must choose between three aiternatives. 

First, we can acknowledge the economic 
difficulties of the teachers, who now fre- 
quently earn less than unskilled manual 
workers with little education, and honestly 
resolve to provide quick remedial action. 

Second, we can continue to ignore the sit- 
uation, in which case our educational stand- 
ards will continue to slip and the final con- 
sequences will surely be catastrophic for all 
of us. 

Or, third, possibly as the result of con- 
tinued indifference, we may drive our teach- 
ers to desperate measures—measures which 
would shock the community and demoralize 
our youngsters, measures which the teachers 
themselves have always been anxious to 
avoid. We expect the teachers to be examples 
for the young generation and for the com- 
munity, men and women who conduct them- 
selves with the dignity, refinement, and re- 
sponsibility traditionally associated with the 
profession. Do we want to have these peo- 
ple walk out in mass strikes, picketing schools 
and city halls, making inflammatory sveeches 
and perhaps becoming involved in physical 
violence? Do we want them to preduce men 
like John L. Lewis or Caesar Petrillo to take 
up their grievances? Do we want to drive 
them into the arms of the eagerly awaiting 
Communist and look upon the blessings of 
Americanism with cynical bitterness? 

Do these possibilities frighten us? Then 
it is time for us to relieve the teachers from 
financial worries, raise their income to levels 
that render the profession attractive and 
pleasant, free them of the need of taking 
part-time employment unrelated to their 
normal work, and give them an opportunity 
to study, buy books, attend concerts and lec- 
tures, travel and engage in other activities 
helpful to their ability to transform our 
children into responsible and educated cit- 
izens. 

To contend glibly that in this rich coun- 
try the funds to raise the teachers’ salaries 
to decent levels are not available is either 
malicious or stupid. We spend more per 
capita than any other nation for lipstick, 
powder and perfume; for baubles to stick in 
our ears, put on our fingers or pin on our 
dresses; for ice cream and soft drinks; for 
whisky and bubble-gum; and for jive rec- 
ords. If we cannot divert a fraction of the 
sums spent on these pleasant but quite 
nonessential luxuries to the financing of an 
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education commensurate with our role in the 
world we admit to monumental national im- 
maturity. And always it must be borne 
mind that educators—in elementary and high 
schools, in colleges and universities—nev 
advance unreasonable demands. They « 
10t expect to grow rich in their profession, 
they know they will never make as much 
money as the successful businessman, even 
though they may have studied much more 
may have a much higher education and ma 
work much harder. Their ambitions do no 
go beyond a reasonably comfortable and se- 
cure existence—an existence which a great 
and wealthy Nation can surely provide fo: 
one of the most vitally important segments 
of its citizenry; and in return they stand 
ready to repay us with high dividends by 
enhancing the ability of the American peo- 
ple to deal wisely and intelligently with the 
complex problems of our days. 

Iam not qualified to suggest how the funds 
needed are to be raised, but I know they can 
be raised. If a sudden emergency arose— 
fire, flood, explosion, earthquake, or epi- 
demic—the money would be there no maiter 
what the need. Well, the crisis in American 
education is an emergency, comparable in 
seriousness which any one can imagine. I 
don’t think a sales tax, as proposed in some 
quarters, would be a good idea, because it 
creates hostility where sympathy is needed, 
but perhaps we could settle for a special 
acdition to the direct State income tax. If 
a deadiy disease threatened us and required 
constant defensive measures, would anyone 
in his right mind object to paying a higher 
tax to defray the cost? The creeping de- 
terioration in American education is as dead- 
ly a disease as any. If unchecked, it would 
lead to increased crime, to lowered cultural 


levels, to political and ideological trends 
dangerous to the American way of life, to in- 
competence in the field of statesmanship, 


and to growing military insecurity. It would 
also raise the specter of depression and pov- 
erty. 

Americans are supposed to recognize a good 
investment when they see one. As the fever- 
ish activity of foreign nations now demon- 
strates, there is no better investment than 
investment in education, 








PMA Payments He!p Protect the Nation’s 
Soil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on November 16 suggests that 
the people are not getting their money’s 
worth out of payments which are made to 
farmers for carrying out agricultural 
conservation practices. This criticism is 
so far from the truth, and its implica- 
tions are so serious, that I want to sub- 
mit some facts to keep the record 
straight. 

The conservation practices for which 
farmers may receive some financial as- 
sistance under the agricultural conser- 
vation program are selected from a list 
of more than 50 practices which are ap- 
proved for the Nation as a whole. This 
national list is determined very carefully, 
in line with the best technical knowledge 
as to the relative benefits of various sug- 
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provements to the soil.”” The record for 
Texas County refutes this charge clearly. 
The report for 1946, the last year for 
which complete information is available, 
shows that practices for which payments 
were made fall entirely in the class of 
conservation practices which build defi- 
nitely and constructively for the future. 
The following table gives the practices 
carried out under the program in 1946, 
both for Oklahoma as a whole and for 
Texas County: 
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Just which one of the above practices 
would the Post-Dispatch or the Texas 
County farmer condemn? Mr. Atkins 
is quoted as stating that “The Production 
Marketing Administration seems to func- 
tion on the principle of making it easy 
for everyone to earn the payments so we 
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Communism in European Trade-Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN McDOWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
present here a statement made this 
morning by the noted radio commenta- 
tor, George C. Reedy. It presents a new 
thought on the situation. I do not nec- 
essarily endorse it, but it is well worth 
thinking of: 


Representative CHarLes Kersten, of Wis- 
consin, has come up with a suggestion that 
deserves some very serious consideration. He 
proposes that this country intervene directly 
in the struggle between Communists and 
anti-Communists in European trade-unions, 

KERSTEN, a young but influential Member 
of the House Labor Committee, believes there 
is no more important arena for fighting Com- 
munists. He came to this conclusion during 
an intensive study of trade-unions in Europe 
this summer. 

At the moment, he says, the Communists 
are in a distinct minority in the trade-unions 
of France, Italy, and Germany. But they are 
well organized and are receiving aid directly 
from the Soviet Union. Asa result, they have 
influence far beyond their true strength. 

It we do not plunge in and help out our 
friends among the trade-union leaders, Krr- 
STEN believes we may wake up some day with- 
out any friends at all. In the battle to save 
Europe from the Communists this would be 
a major tragedy. 

The proposed aid would take the form of 
direct grants of money and rations to anti- 
Communist leaders among industrial work- 
ers. It would be handled by labor experts 
attached to American missions sent abroad 
to administer the Marshall plan. 

The Communists have already demon- 
strated the damage they,can cause in Europe 
through control of key unions. They have 
brought the industrial machine of France 
close to a complete halt, and they have kept 
Italy in a state of unrest for several months. 

Yet, well-informed observers of European 
events believe, they are probably in a minor- 
ity, in the unions of both nations. Their 
control rests partly on organization and 
partly on money and directives sent to them 
from the Soviet Union. 

KEPsTreNn concedes that any active help of- 
fered to anti-Communist leaders would sub- 
ject the United States to criticism. But he 
thinks we should face it head-on, in the 
realization that we are only countering an 
attack ultimately directed at us. 

The prospects for driving Communists 
from the trade-unions are brightest in Ger- 
many, he says. There the population is 
overwheimingly anti-Soviet, with the possible 
exception of the Ruhr coal miners. In this 
region the Red leaders may have some 
strength. 

However, the United States may be losing 
the struggle to influence Germans just by 
negicct. The Russians, he says, are concen- 
trating every effort on propagandizing chil- 
dren and young people. We are doing very 
little in that regard. 

The Russians have printed 27,000,000 text- 
books for the children in their sector of Ger- 
many. These textbooks, of course, are heav- 


ily slanted toward Communist doctrines. In 
our zone we have printed only 4,000,000 text- 
bocks—a mere drop in 
bucket. 

If we are not careful we may someday 
have a strong section of Germany completely 
indoctrinated in communism. The people 


the propaganda 


would be as blind as the Hitler youth—in- 
capable of understanding anything except 
what their masters had taught them from 
the cradle. 

The problems that KERsTEN Is posing can- 
not be lightly dismissed. At the moment 
we are getting ready to embark on a great 
crusade, to save Europe from communism. 
This is a battle we could well win on the 
economic front, but lose on the politica) 
front. 

His suggestion for helping our friends 
among the trade-union leaders is one that 
would have to be studied very carefully be- 
fore being put into practice. However, to be 
certain of success, we will definitely have to 
take some steps with that end in view. 





The Freedom Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission to insert in 
the Appendix of the REcorp my remarks 
on the Freedom Train and to include 
an address given by the Honorable 
JOSEPH W. Martin, Jr., on November 27, 
1947, when the train came to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Speaker, the 7-car Freedom Train, 
carrying the historic documents of our 
country, will visit more than 300 com- 
munities in the 48 States. The objec- 
tives of this train is to develop a greater 
awareness of the advantages we enjoy as 
Americans, emphasizing the relationship 
of our hard-won personal freedoms to 
our development as the strongest nation 
of free people in history. 


It will persuade all Americans that 
only by active personal participation in 
the affairs of the Nation can we safe- 
guard and preserve our liberties and 
continue to demonstrate to ourselves and 
to the world that the way of freemen is 
best. 

It is to be hoped that millions of 
Americans will visit this Freedor. Train 
and renew in their hearts the freedom 
pledge, which reads as follows: 

Iam an American. A free American. 

Free to speak without fear. 

Free to worship God in my own way. 

Free to stand for what I think right. 

Free to oppose what I think wrong. 

Free to choose those who govern my 
country. 

This heritage of freedom I pledge to up- 
hold, for myself and all mankind. 


The speech follows: 


Fellow Americans, it is fitting that this 
Fredom Train, with its exhibit of priceless 
documents which comprise the records of 
how the foundation of Americanism and free 
government was laid should be in the Cap- 
ital of this Nation on this, our day of national 
Thanksgiving. 

No people anywhere on this planet have 
documents so priceless. They are the char- 
ter of human liberty on this continent, and 
a beacon of hope for the world. 

No people have so much for which to be 
profoundly and reverently thankful to Al- 
mighty God as do we, the American people. 
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No people in the world have ever mace 
such progress in free government and in- 
dividual liberty as has been made in Amer- 
ica in one and three-quarters centuries since 
the founding fathers wrote these epochal 
documents. 

It is not with pride or arrogance we view 
these documents and ponder the eternal 
principles they declare. Freedom Train, as 
a symbol of our liberty and our richness of 
life is not a boast of power. It is a symbol 
of our own humble faith in God, our faith in 
ourselves, and our heart-deep desire to help 
all the rest of the world to see, to learn, t 
share, and to love the marvelous fruits of 
freedom as have we in the United States. 

Freedom Train means, in its real sym- 
bolism, that freedom moves forward, and 
that freemen, working, loving, worshipping 
under the eternal principles set forth in the 
documents you will see here, move forward 
to higher spiritual and cultural achievements. 
It means there can be no progress under any 
system of government, or in any day-by-day 
living, which does not put foremcst and 
keep foremost the vital, vibrant fact that 
life on this earth without individual liberty 
is worth nothing. The whole round of 
human existence becomes a weary, mean- 
ingless period of confusion, suffering, and 
chaos within the human spirit if freedom is 
denied, if liberty is gone. 

Freedom is wholly of the spirit. It is not 
to be found in money, in power, in greed, in 
the hoarding of material wealth. 

That wise and good Man who walked the 
shores of Galilee voiced that profound fact 
when He said: 

“What profiteth a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Let us ask 
ourselves: What profiteth a man if he gain 
great material wealth and lose his liberty? 

We of this later day have come to take our 
liberties too much for granted. We have 
in a great measure lost the force of the warn- 
ing the fathers handed down to us, that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
With what horror have we seen the ghastly 
developments which have proved that warn- 
ing to be true. With what horror have we 
seen the carnage wrought in this world, the 
bloodshed, the human agony imposed—all 
because power-lustful men were willing to go 
to any lengths to satisfy their selfish longing 
for personal aggrandizement at the expense 
of the freedom of their fellow men. 

With what sacrifices are we striving to pour 
out scores and scores of millions—yes bil- 
lions—of dollars to try to help the other peo- 
ples in the world to learn the blessings of 
freedom, to achieve freedom, and to live 
freedom. 

We must stand as a united people to stop 
the march of despotism across the world. 
Any aggressive doctrine which would enslave 
the world must be destroyed, or else free men 
must fight against it until they die. Death 
is to be preferred to human enslavement, 
Any aggressive power which today seeks to 
march to power across the wreckage and mis- 
ery of the world can do so only by trampling 
under foot all the sacred concepts of life; by 
trampling under foot human hearts, human 
happiness, and human freedom. Any such 
ruthless power must be stopped before it 
makes a carnal house of the whole world. 

The documents enshrined on this Freedom 
Train for loyal Americans to view with hum- 
ble thanksgiving set up the greatest experi- 
ment in human freedom and self-govern- 
ment ever attempted in the world. Every 
foreign statesman and student of govern- 
ment of that early day predicted the Ameri- 
can experiment would fail. They believed 
people were incapable of self-government. 
They believed a chosen few must sit at the 
top and rule. 

Yet, in spite of faults here and there; 
in spite of the vast changes taking place 
throughout the world, our American system 
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it a beacon of hope, what a torch to 
light the footsteps of those in other parts of 
1e world who seek happiness through lib- 
erty. Unless we hold this torch high, unless 
we shield it against the gusty winds of selfish 
ien doctrines of totalitarianism, the light 
the world will go out. To do that, to pro- 
tect our shining beacon calls for the con- 
certed, devoted help of a united America. It 


sound 


calls for the devotion of every class, every 
race, every creed, every section of all who 
reap the blessings of our wonderful way of 
lite 


On the monument bases in front of the 
Archives Building down on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue are two inscriptions. They read: 





lat is past is prologue “Study the 
Seeking what we may hope and expect to 
do in the future by looking at what we have 


been able to do in the past we can have high 
hope that we will survive these political 
storms and arms which have 
swept the world and roll on to greater achieve- 
ment as a nation just as this Freedom Train 
will roll on to let more tens of thousands of 
i 3 see the precious documents which 
ritage of all Americans. 
‘ 1s of the times warn us we must be 
united and devoted to our liberties. We must 
be careful our freedom is not undermined by 
nister and stealthy subversionists. We must 
ready to uphold our traditions, our rights, 
and our privileges on the basis of the national 
good and not sacrifice our unity by each one 
seeking his own temporary advantage at the 


expense of his fellows. We must continue 
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to do all we can to keep this spirit of coop- 
eration and vigilance active among our own 
people. For that reason the Freedom Train 


is making an invaluable contribution to the 
Nation's good. 

We all pray Almighty God in His wisdom 
and power and everlasting love to guide us, 
to show us the way that we may keep this 
great herits unimpaired, that 
all the world may see and marvel and emu- 
late; and that our own posterity may share 
in the rich blessings of our grand Nation. 
May we be united for freedom in our faith in 


ge untarnished, 


America through our faith in our God and 
our thankfulness to Him, 
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National Administration Determined To 
Reduce Americans to World Economic 


Level 
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If you want to know what the farmers 
of this country, without regard to politi- 
cal affiliation, think of President Tru- 
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Exorbitant Taxes—The Enemy of 
Progress 





NSION OF REMARKS 
4 s hs a saab 


HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 
FW . % NIA 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, Novemer 28, 1947 
M ROHRBOUGH Mi Speaker, 
le to revise and extend my 
! rk I include herein an editorial 
from the West Union Record for Novem- 


b 27, 1947, published at West Union, 


This is a Democratic paper, and the 


editor, Walter Stuart, being a Jeffer- 
onian Democrat, sometimes talks like 
Republican. The editorial follow 
EXORBITANT TAXES—-THE ENEMY OF PROGRESS 
This cou will never have the kind of 
} i t uld have until taxes are 
educed to a point where they can be borne 
hout hardship by every class of citizenry 
or where they will not discourage the ex- 
pansion of industry or the establishment of 
pusiness or enterprise. High taxes are 


e Nation's greatest barrier to progress and 
l expansion of industry. 

In view of the fact that the maximum tax 
rate is more than 90 percent, is it not a great 
wonder that this country enjoys as much 
rosperity today as it does? Under such a 

te, there could be no prosperity if it 

e not for the vast amount of money put 

ulation as the result of the war. But 
hat war money is being fast siphoned away 
from the peopie by excrbitant taxes and by 
exorbitant prices for everything the people 
have to buy, and as a result the war money 
is not going to last long. 

What inducement could there be to anyone 
to invest capital in a new enterprise when 
taxes take anywhere from a third to nine- 
tenths of the income? It would be abso- 
lutely impossible today for anybody to build 
up a great industry with the profits from 
his business. Under the present tax sys- 
tem, this country could not produce another 
Henry Ford 

If taxes had been reduced at least 50 per- 
cent at the close of the war and expenses of 
government had been reduced by a like 
amount this Nation would have experienced 
a business activity unparalleled in all the 
world’s history. There would have been such 
an expansion of industry that in a very short 
time the production of goods would have 
kept pace with the demand. In a brief time 
everybody who wanted a car and was able 
to buy it could have had one and everybody 
who wanted a house and was able to pay for 
it could have had one. 

There is nothing that the United States 
Government could do that would stimulate 
business more than to make a big reduction 
in taxes. High taxes can destroy business 
and a reduction of taxes can put new litle 
in business. Thousands of little businesses 
in this country have been destroyed during 
the past few years by high taxes. The power 
to tax, as it has been truly said, is the power 
to destroy, and never has the truth of that 
old aphorism been more strikingly exempli- 
fied than it has been during the past 6 years, 

Taxes should be reduced regardless of the 
enormous debt that this country owes, and 
there should not be a little reduction, such 
as was provided for in the recent tax bills 
which were passed by Congress and vetoed by 
the President, but there should be a big 
reduction. A big reduction in taxes would do 
more to keep this country out of another 
depression than anything else that could be 
done 


taxes contend that any surplus in the Treas- 
ury should be used to apply on the national 
debt, that tax reduction should wait until 


orable or un- 
the national economy is more stable or 
until our foreign commitments are more defi- 
nitely established 
It will take at least a hundred years to liq- 
uidate the present national debt and it may 


cert n conditions are more i 


never be liquidated, but the people will have 

live and business will have to go on in the 
meantime. There is no sense in impoverish- 
in he people of today in trying to pay the 
national debt. The payment of the debt will 


have to be spread over several generations. 
No one generation can pay it or any very 
eat part of it. Most of the debt was in- 
curred in the interest of future generations 

well as in the interest of the present 
generation and future generations should 
bear their share of the huge debt created 
by the war. The war was fought for future 
generations as well as for the present 
generation 

The very first legislation considered at the 
next session of the Congress should be a bill 
to reduce taxes. The people should bring to 
bear upon the Congress every influence pos- 
sible in order to get a substantial tax reduc- 
tion. Any Member of the Congress who op- 
poses tax reduction should be defeated for 
reelection. If he cannot be defeated for re- 
nomination, he should be defeated at the 
general election next November, it matters 
not what his politics may be. A Republican 
should be as much interested in tax reduction 
as a Democrat. High taxes bear as heavily on 
the one as on the other. 

The war has been over more than 2 years 
and yet the people are still paying war taxes, 
the same outrageously high taxes they paid 
during the years of the war. It is certainly 
time that the people were getting some relief. 





Editorial by James C. Tibbetts, Editor, 
Platte County (Mo.) Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a splendid editorial 
written by Mr. James C. Tibbetts, editor 
of the Platte County Gazette, of Park- 
ville, Mo., which in my opinion contains 
sound advice. It follows: 


Congress is again in session. We fervently 
hope for legislation to stop pouring money— 
cash money—into other countries as well as 
a ban on guns and ammunition. We ap- 
prove of the sending of some grain to tide 
countries through the winter, with medicines 
and clothing. Since the cessation of World 
War II, these countries have had two crop 
years in which to raise supplies. It is true 
some machinery has been needed but for- 
eign farming méthods are different from ours, 
When we send cash, the money is wasted on 
the purchase of arms as well as a lot of 
other things which keeps the people so stirred 
up in fighting their neighbors that no crops 
are even attempted. Republicans and Demo- 
crats should unite in pushing through & sen- 
sible program for the relief of all peoples. 

Honest toil by our forefathers in days gone 
by pulled this Nation through many close 
times, and more work and sweat by all of 
us will steady the ship of state now. More 
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The politicians who oppose reduction of 


production with limited exports is what t 
country needs most of all. We are onn 
to giving foreign countries huge sums of t 
taxpayers’ money—it seems to us that th, 
just buy ammunition to continue their fe 
ing. This editor does not believe in a } 
cumbersome Government controls. 


LL 


Repatriation of Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, 
beneficiary countries under any recoy 
ery plan should employ self-help, not 
serf help. 

Recently we have heard the phra 
“slave labor” bandied about conside: 
ably and with a high degree of inaccu 
racy and misrepresentation. The tr 
use of the term is exemplifled in th: 
shocking disclosure that two and one 
half million prisoners of war are st 
held by our aliies. This is the subje 
of a pointed and vigorous editorial in th: 
Washington Post, which, under leave to 
extend my remarks, is quoted below. 

Several constituents of my congres 
sional district have appealed to me fo: 
aid in assisting their relatives, who ai 
still held as prisoners, to be released from 
custody in order that they may return 
to their families in their native land 
and assist in the rebuilding of their shat- 
tered countries. Although it is true that 
this Nation is not chargeable with th: 
guilt of detaining foreign nationals foi 
forced labor, I agree with the autho: 
of this editorial, who points out that ow 
State Department should bring th: 
strongest kind of pressure to bear upon 
the countries pursuing this practice to 
revise their policy. 

It can be argued with considerab): 
force in connection with any recovery 
plan that the extension of aid to any 
beneficiary country should be condi- 
tioned upon a covenant by that nation 
guaranteeing such repatriation of pris- 
oners of war, according to a definite fixed 
schedule. Particularly is that true if 
such an integrated assistance program 
contemplates aid also to the country 
whose nationals are being held. 

The outstanding example is German: 
It is universally accepted that there can 
be no satisfactory revival of western Eu- 
rope without a substantial restoration olf 
German industry, of course carefully 
conceived and supervised to prevent any 
effort toward rebuilding a war poten- 
tial. The utter folly of the notorious 
Morgenthau plan, pursued all too long b; 
the administration, is now generally rec- 
ognized. Any German recovery requires 
the full utilization of its manpower. A 
German workman, toiling in his native 
land, is going to put forth better effort 
and contribute more to the over-all pic- 
ture than that same workman dressed 
in the dungarees of a prisoner of war 
in France. Apart, therefore, from the 
persuasive humanitarian principles in- 
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rope, We will help them to help themselves. 
Instead of giving them a potato to eat, we 
furnish them the seed and the fertilizer 

w their own food. Instead of giving 

them clothes to wear and houses in which 
to live, we will furnish them the machinery 

d the tools and the where-with-all to make 
their own and build their own 

uses and reconstruct their own industries 

that in time they may live by their own 
rts alone ; 

International trade accounts for about 10 
percent of our employment and industry in 
this country. By rebulding and revitalizing 
international trade through the self-help 
furnished by the Marshall plan, we will be 
insuring for our own economy and our own 
peoples the continuance of this 10 percent 
of our lifeblood, which may well be the dif- 
ference between a prosperous and a depres- 
sion kind of living in the United States. 

I do not advocate that we deprive ourselves 
of the necessary food and essentials of living, 
but I urge that we contribute as much as 
we can of our own subsistence to help our 
European democracies without at the same 
time crippling our own existence, I feel cer- 
tain that the Congress will circumscribe any 


clothing 


grant of further aid to Europe with safe- 
guards to insure the businesslike manage- 
ment and distribution of such aid; that 


there will be no more wanton hurly-burly 
passing out of American products by hare- 
brained Socialist- and Communist-thinking 
international social workers without the giv- 
ing of proper credit to the people of the 
United States. Such relief will be adminis- 
tered with businesslike methods and with 
proper credit attributed to the American 
people. 

The present administration has been defi- 
cient in apprising the people of the country 
of the details and the necessity for the inau- 
guration of the Marshall plan. For any such 
proposal to succeed, it must have the united 
and intelligent support of the American peo- 
ple. Our country is controlled at bottom by 

intelligent and informed public opinion. 
Abraham Lincoln once stated in the course 
of a debate with Stephen Douglas, the little 
giant: “Public opinion is everything in the 
United States. With it, nothing can fail. 
Without it, nothing can succeed.” How true 
that is. We must have an informed and 
enlightened public opinion as a condition 
precedent to the inauguration of the Mar- 
shall plan. It is the responsibility of our 
present administration to inform the Ameri- 
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can people about the plan, its details, and the 


necessity for its enactment. Although I am 
not a part of this administration—indeed, 
I am a member of the opposite political 
party—I believe that our acceptance of the 


Marshal 
tration 


crisis 


1 plan and its businesslike adminis- 
necessity in great world 
For that reason, I urge public under- 
standing and acceptance of it 
The de ions which we make in these days 
in the field of foreign affairs are the deci- 
sions which will determine whether or not 
we shall have World War III. World War I 
wasn tarted by the shooting of some minor 
royalty at Sarajevo, Serbia, in 1914, although 
that was the immediate provocation. World 
War II was not started by the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, although that was the 
immediate provocation. Those two world 
wars resulted from the short-sighted, selfish 
mishandl of international affairs for the 20 
or 30 years which preceded the actual com- 





this 


mencement of the conflicts We must make 
sure that today when laying the course of 
our foreign policy we are not igniting the 


embers for a third great world conflict. It 
is only the historian in retrospect who sees 
the picture as a whole. Because of our con- 
centration on the affairs of the moment and 
the business of the day, we are not always 
appreciative of the long-range significance 
immediate conduct 

Upon you Jewish veterans of the wars I 
advocate an awareness of the importance of 
our foreign-policy decisions today. I urge a 
deep concern for international affairs and 
for the adoption of policies like the Marshall 
plan, which will serve the humane purpose 
of feeding the hungry, clothing the needy, 
and sheltering the homeless, on the one hand, 
and of stopping the aggressive spread of com- 
munism, on the other. In such manner I 
believe we can steer our course in this world 
in such a fashion as to avoid the perilous 
and dangerous course which leads to World 
War III 

I thank you. 


of our 





Resolution of New Orleans Homestead 
Savings and Loan League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution: 

Whereas that part of Jefferson Parish com- 
prising the heavily populated Metairie, 
Bridgedale, and other sections are exposed 
to the floodwaters of Lake Pontchartrain, 
that the hurricane of September 1947, dur- 
ing which that entire area was under flood- 
waters for a period of over 5 weeks, with 
material damage to over 2,500 homes, further 
emphasizes the necessity for adequate flood 
protection for that area; and 

Whereas the construction of the Bonnet 
Carre spillway by the United States Govern- 
ment causing the flow of Mississippi River 
waters into Lake Pontchartrain, thereby 
causing the lake waters to rise above flood 
stage represents a constant threat to the 
flooding of the above area and also the entire 
area from the Bonnet Carre spillway to the 
line of the parish of Orleans; and 

Whereas the hazardous condition is pre- 
venting the natural growth and expansion 
of the city of New Orleans and is the main 


to the construction of many thou- 


deterrent 





sands of low-cost homes mainly for vet« 
of World War II, as the area described is 
logical area to contain some 30,000 ho; 
sites with provision for parks, playgrou 
and recreation facilities: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the New Orleans Homes 
Savings and Loan League, representing 
industry with over 95,000 members and h; 
ing millions of dollars invested in h 
in the area, deplores the fact that 
area is unprotected from Lake Pontchart: 
waters and is fully cognizant of the const 


loan 


leans and the construction of needed 
cost homes, therefore respectfully urges u; 
the Congress of the United States that 
area be protected by a sea wall and that 
area be earth-filled above potential }: 
water levels, and that Congress meets it 
sponsibility to the people in that area 
providing the necessary funds for the 

if such project; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resoluti 
be sent to the President of the United Stat 
to Louisiana Members of the Congress of t 
United States, to the United States An 
Corps of Engineers, to the United States Mi 
sissippi River Commission, to the mayor of 
the city of New Orleans, to the Govern 
the State of Louisiana, Pontchartrain I 
Board, police jury of Jefferson Paris! 
others interested. 


Congratulations, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESZNTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, unde 
both of the great political parties, as fa: 
back as my memory of Cabinet appoint- 
ments extends, there has been too much 
of a mixture of politics and postal affairs 

The Postmaster General has been 
known as the political member of the 
Cabinet and usually he has been the 
national chairman of the party in power 

President Truman is entitled to the 
congratulations of the Nation for break- 
ing this precedent. I do not know 
whether Jesse M. Donaldson, the new 
Postmaster General, is a Democrat or a 
Republican, and I do not know whether 
President Truman knows, but we all do 
know that he is a very efficient official 
who will bring to the office the experience 
of a long postal career and a determina- 
tion to administer the office in a way that 
will mean the utmost in service to the 
public. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
letter I have written to Mr. Donaldson 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 26, 1947 

JESSE M. DONALDSON, 

Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DONALDSON: My warm congratu- 
lations on your appointment as Postmaster 
General. President Truman has acted wisely 
and in the public interest by selecting the 
Department’s most outstanding career man 
for that position. It is indeed refreshing to 
see a man chosen for a postal appointment 
of that magnitude on the basis of his demon- 
strated qualifications for the work to be done 
and on no other basis. My long association 
vith the Post Office Department in connec- 


Hon 











with the postal appro} has given 
» a very high opinion of your intelligent 
d comprehensive knowledge of the De- 








g you much happiness and suc- 


> of 
rol 





Why Can’t We Have the Facts Earlier? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OI 
HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 
Mr. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. Speaker, the 


Congress has been called into special 
ion by the President, and if we are 
nt’s message de- 


to judge by the President’s n 
red to the joint s ion, we have been 
lled here to appropriate and vote relief 
‘certain countri n Europe. By in- 
direction we are advised that this is 
’ the proposed Marshall 

plan, which will probably be the first 
order of business W beginning of 





preliminary to 


th the 
he next session of Congress. 
I have no disposition to question the 
incerity of the President whatsoever, 
but I do think that the country has be- 
come confused by virtue of the fact that 
we have so recently been able to rid 
ourselves of Government controls, and 
uncomfortable aspects that go with war, 
that the country will not take kindly 
rain to more controls, especially if 
those controls are for the purposes of 
relief. 

It is my considered judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, that the President has pre- 
ented this case from the wrong angle. 
It has been presented as a stopgap re- 
lief aid for certain countries of Europe, 
where as a matter of fact the stopgap 
aid, so-called, and the funds that will 
be asked for under the Marshall plan 
are nothing short of funds for national 
defense, and the country would be bet- 
ter off if they were so advised today. 

We have recently listened to major 
addresses on the floor of the House, one 
given by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, the Honorable EVERETT 
DirKSEN, who has recently returned from 
Europe, where he made extensive stud- 
ies. There can be no doubt about the 
authenticity of his remarks and the can- 
dor with which he spoke. 

The same can be said of the Honorable 
Kart Munpt, who followed Congressman 
DIRKSEN a day or two later with a forth- 
right address telling us the exact condi- 
tions that prevail in Europe today. His 
remarks have been made for the same 
good reason that he too has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Europne where he 
has made extensive’ investigations. 
Therefore we must accept his statement 
as one worthy and dependable. 

A few days later the Secretary of State 
spoke from Chicago rather forthrightly 
about the dangers of communism and 
the practices of Stalin, Molotov, and 
Vishinsky, and others. 

Not so long ago the country was 
awakened by a new book appearing, the 
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author of which is the Honorable James 
Byrnes, its title “Speaking Frankly.” 
This book mak 1maz 

It is regrett 





able indeed th 








tions were not made 1 oO 
Surely if the conditions out] his 
book | il th I iled when 
Mr. Byrnes w Secretary of State 

It oO! Mr S kel that We 
th rious question 
v x ans If we 
tibule of trouble with 
ly Russia is doing 
oO k rouble, then 
j N n ] juld kK V 

the existing conditions as they are, n 
1 year or 2 years later, but they should 


know them today and they should have 
known them in the past 

The President’s request for relief for 
Europe may be construed if you please 


as national defense. It hould b ) 
labeled because it is nothing ] han 
that, ifswe accs pt tl words of Hon- 
orable EvereTT Dirksen, the Honorable 


Kart Munprt, the Sec 
the message conveyed to us in the | 
by the former Secretary of State, 


Byrnes. 





Alaska: Land of Challenge 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 
DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
was honored last summer by a visit from 
Hon. William E. Warne, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Secretary Warne 
traveled from Ketchikan to Point Bar- 
row, from the remote Pribilof Islands to 
the eastern boundary of the Territory. 
He talked with many people, and he 
learned much about this last great re- 
maining frontier land of the United 
States. This is shown by the factual 
presentation made by Secretary Warne 
when he delivered a speech before stu- 
dents of Haverford College at Haverford, 
Pa., November 18. I consider it a priv- 
ilege for me to offer his address for in- 
clusion in the REcorRD: 

ALASKA: A PROBLEM, AN OPPORTUNITY, AND A 
CHALLENGE 
Alaska is a problem, an opportuni 


} ty, and 
a challenge for the United States 





The Territory is 586,400 square miles in 
extent; one-fifth as large as the 48 States. 
Its coastline is 1 ne s long as that of the 
Sta 





Ever since Alaska was purchased from Rus- 
sia for $7,200,000 in 1867, we have indulged 
in generalized thinking about it It was 
“Seward’s folly.” It is “the land of per- 
petual ice and snow,” and for a few years at 
the turn of the century it was “gold.” 

The time has coms 1e United States 
must take a closer look at its gre: 
ing frontier of Alaska. We st now occupy 
and develop Alaska 

There is a great va 
must realize that in 











it remain- 


riety in Alaska. We 
so Vast an area Climates, 
terrains, soils, resources, and peoples vary. 
Southeastern Alaska is timbered fiord coun- 
try, spectacularly beautiful as the mountains 
rise steeply from quiet waters. Central 
Alaska, the very heart of the Territory, has 
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Because of the w si r d by the 
airplane, the development of Alaska now Is 





essential and, I believe, inevitable 
Just as nature abhors a vacuum, s0 toda 


with world population pr 





Vv t they re. I believe it would take active 
I nce to prevent the settlement and de- 
ve tof A ka. There is every reason 
1 d { te to encourag guide, 
{ f r the development of Alaska as an 
r 1 of ol American civilization, be- 
‘ ement will enlarge our Na- 
t 1 op} unities and enrich our com- 
I t a time when our national obliga- 
t ve at, t h here and through- 
ol t world The employment of the re- 
urces of A ka and the opportunity that 
t activity provides to use the ene es and 
of our you people seem to me to be 
bt isly e as really to require no 

iu r t ) ( 
I would simply add, however, that the pop- 
1 ion Alaska is considered essential to 
the defense of the Territory and of the 
Ur f This must not be overlooked. 


» sketch briefly the problems faced 


in t) ettlement and development of Alaska. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Transportation is a m r problem. The 
C im} t railroad ¢ ids from Sew- 
ard and Whittier on the south to Fairbanks. 
There is no rail mnection with the 48 
é lthough in ar tively few years I 
think tl »> must be one. The lack of great 
\ Ime 1! er shipment expensive. 
D on t of the resources of Alaska 
v ld provide backhauls which would break 
n the lifeline of the commerce 
to and from the Territory. Virtually all pas- 
senger travel to and from and within Alaska 
I roes by air. On the landing field at 
I bue I saw a DC-3 transport taking off 
for Nome on an Alaska circular charter tour 
with more than two dozen tourists aboard. 


Such casual visitors were absolutely un- 
known in Kotzebue before the new air age. 


While the Government has sponsored and de- 
v yped a much more nearly complete sys- 
tem of aviation facilities in Alaska than 
most would expect to find there, the job is 


not nearly done. Without question, the air- 
plane will be a permanent substitute in parts 
of Alaska for some other means of travel and 
transportation. Roads simply will not be 
built in some areas, and railroads cannot be. 
Even so, however, the absence of roads pres- 
ently is the greatest deterrent to settlement 
in Alaska. We have a problem somewhat 
like the old one about “Which comes first, 
the hen or the egg?” This problem is: Shall 
we build the roads into areas that should be 
settied or wait until the people have home- 
steaded these areas before constructing roads 
to them. In effect, we have been following 
the latter course heretofore, with the result 
that there has been so little settlement as 
to be almost negligible. The Department of 
the Interior now proposes a program of road 
construction to the areas that are favorable 
for settlement as a means of aiding in their 
occupation. 
SETTLEMENT 


I have already said that Alaska is a hard 
land. Homesteading procedures adapted for 
the mid-Western plains can hardly be ex- 
pected to do the job in Alaska. Yet they are 
the principal tools today. In the Matanuska 
Valley, it takes a man a year to clear 5 acres 
because of the heavy growth of birch and 
spruce and the matted roots in the soil. At 
this rate, 8 years are required to clear 40 
acres. Yet 40 acres in Alaska are considered 
the minimum-sized farm to supply a man 
with a decent living. In addition, the home- 
steader must have a house the first winter. 
In that rugged climate, he cannot Keep his 
family in a tent, lean-to, or dug-out, as the 
pioneers were able to do at least the first 
year in Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
The Matanuska colony, which gained such 
prominence 10 years ago, however, has dem- 
onstrated that permanent settlement and a 
permanent agriculture can be established 


through group occupation and well-planned 
and financed attack. A footnote on the 
Matanuska experiment: 48 of the original 
200 families are on their farms after more 
than 12 years. Another 7 families are re- 
siding in the immediate vicinity in retire- 
ment, but still own their original land. All 
of the farms are occupied. In addition to 
the 200 farms of the colony, 250 additional 
farms have been cleared and occupied in the 
Matanuska Valley since the colony was estab- 
lished. This is significant because, prior to 
the establishment of the colony, only 50 
farms had been established in the Matanus- 
ka Valley in almost 70 years of American 
occupation. The town of Palmer, which 
serves the Matanuska Valley, is one of the 
most substantial and promising in Alaska. 
The people of the Matanuska Valley have 
developed such aids to good living as Boy and 
Girl Scout camps on one of the most beau- 
tiful little lakes that I have ever seen; com- 
munity clubhouses; boating and bathing fa- 
cilities on this same lake; as well as other 
community facilities and aids to rural liv- 
ing. There are opportunities in Alaska for 
other group settlements, scores of them. 
Such settlements would, as the Matanuska 
colony did, attract more homesteaders to 
substantial, growing communities. 

Alaska is not likely ever to be a prominent 
agricultural area, but with fortitude and 
perseverance men and their families will 
make decent livings on Alaska farms. The 
area should be able to feed itself in very 
large measure as collateral industries and 
activities grow and expand, even though the 
population increases. This, the Territory is 
not doing today, even though there are less 
than 100,000 people in the vast expanse of 
Alaska. Most of them are fed by foods trans- 
ported from the United States at great ex- 
pense, and the cost of living is very high be- 
cause of it. 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Mining, except for gold, is in its infancy 
in Alaska but the Territory has treasure upon 
treasure locked in its mountains and hills, 
many of which have not been adequately ex- 
plored. Mining can long be an important 
industry in Alaska, if the metals and min- 
erals are exposed and used. One of the grow- 
ing-pains that Alaska is experiencing at this 
moment is a dearth of building materials. 
In the land where stands our greatest virgin 
forests, there is virtually no lumber to be 
had, and only a rare sawmill. Though the 
raw materials are present, there are no ce- 
ment mills. This summer at Anchorage, men 
who were trying to build themselves homes 
were almost fighting in the streets over sin- 
gle bags of cement that managed to trickle 
through from the outside, as the Alaskans 
refer to the rest of the United States. So 
far as I could learn, there is but one brick 
kiln in all of Alaska. Pumice deposits are 
plentiful and pumice can be used to make 
good building blocks. 

What Alaska needs sorely are investment 
capital and additional business enterprise. 
I was informed that there were 1,500 vacant 
jobs in Anchorage and at nearby Fort Rich- 
ardson. What keeps the labor force from 
coming? Generally, the answer is: housing 
shortages, transportation difficulties, and in- 
adequate living and feeding facilities. Alas- 
ka is in need of year-round employment op- 
portunities and a permanent labor force. 
There are bright prospects that pulp mills 
will be established in southeastern Alaska, 
using the forests that abound there to pro- 
vide a continuing supply of paper in quan- 
tities estimated up to 6,000,000 tons a year. 
Such enterprises as these will go far toward 
filling the needs of Alaska. They will provide 
steady employment, freight for backhaul, 
and markets for agricultural and other prod- 
ucts. The undeveloped water powers offer 
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important opportunities for manufacturi; 
and large-scale industries utilizing loca] ; 
sources. 

The fisheries of Alaska, particularly t} 
salmon fishery, outweigh in importance ey 
other industry. The fisheries, with int 
gent management, may be depended up 
provide a continuous source of income, f 
and gainful employment. Management 
the fisheries is a responsibility retained 
the Federal Government and amounts ¢ 
pended in regulation and enforcement 
in research have historically been woefy 
inadequate. As a consequence, the fishe: 
have had their ups and downs, and unless { 
situation is corrected it is doubtful whet) 
in some areas, they can be considered perma- 
nently productive. 

I have indicated some of the proposals th 
will be made in connection with a progr 
for the settlement and development 
Alaska. I think I should discuss the r 
sons for and the scope of the program its: 


Bic 


A knotty problem is found in claims grow- 








the rights of the natives to lands used and 
occupied by them. The fact that use and 
occupancy draw their significance from dif- 
ferent activities among the races gives r 
to the problem. Does hunting. over or pick- 
ing berries in an area constitute use, a 
does a recognition of rough tribal boundar 
constitute occupancy by bands of the land 
in question? These questions become press- 
ing as development and closer settleme: 
gain speed. Delay in settling this issue wil 
surely reduce the chances of rendering com- 
plete justice to the natives and, as well, wil! 
impede desirable improvements and develop- 
ments. Spokesmen for both natives and 
whites in Alaska this summer told me that 
the question should be disposed of as quickly 
as possible, saying a bad decision from eiths 
point of view was preferred by both to long 
delay. The Department of the Interior will 
place this question before the Senate Public 
Lands Committee in a few weeks, indicatin: 
the avenues that may be taken in search of 
the solution. 

Alaskans are handicapped in the mansge- 
ment of their resources, not only by absentee 
Government control but largely also by ab- 
sentee industrial control. In this instance, 
a specific reference is made to three indus- 
tries which most acutely affect Alaska’s whole 
life: transportation, fishing, and mining, 
which are, to a large degree, absentee con- 
trolied and operated and which return too 
little to the Territory itself. 

A carefully coordinated effort must be 
made by all agencies that are involved, if 
the obstacles to Alaskan development are to 
be removed and if the challenge of this de- 
velopment to American ingenuity is to be 
met. No such effort heretofore has been 
made or even proposed. There has been 
virtually no organized effort on the part of 
any agency, private or Government, to de- 
velop or to stimulate development of Alaskan 
industry, community life, and agriculture. 

The Department of the Interior this year 
is endeavoring to organize a program for the 
development and settlement of Alaska which 
will attack all of these problems. 

Such a development program for Alaska 
must be based upon the assumption that the 
Territory will become one of the United States 
just as soon as its people, its resources, and its 
pace of development permit it to assume the 
obligations of Statehood. In this way, ab- 
sentee Government control can be removed. 
Our Alaskan program looks to that end. 

For the purpose of preparing the proposed 
program, agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, of which nearly a dozen have 
Alaskan responsibilities, have brought to- 
gether their Alaskan programs for integra- 
tion into a single coordinate activity. 
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they constitute an integrated ap- 

*h to the development of the re 

Alaska and to overcoming such major ob- 

es to settlement as the.lack of suitable 
portation 





ts of the Federal Govern- 
ssponsibilities in Alaska, 
these there are also nearly a dozen, 








I 1 called upon for and have re 

1 cooperation to the end of integrating ull 
the prop Federal 
ernme c le devel 
program. Through this method, 


I idle to determine where and what activi- 
ties must be expanded to meet essential needs 
and to eliminate duplications and distortio 
that occur from lack of knowledge of col- 
lateral work It is by this means 
operations of the Department of Agricult 


in marketing the timber from Tongass Nz 
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ti 1 Forest, of the Department of Com- 
merce in encouraging the manufacturing of 
Ip, and of the Department of the Interior 
protecting the important fish resource 
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mi the damages. 
There still will be required, in my d 
ment, the consideration by the Congress of 
ecial needs and requirements in Alaska 
that argue for legislativ ] 
lifications of |} ent | 
le, at present there is no legal basis for 
adequate group settlement program in 
ka This particular step in the effort to 
bring up to date the thinking about Alaska 
will likely receive consideration in the spring. 
Why do I talk about Al: 2 to a collection 
of students of Haverford College in Pennsyl- 
7an I do so because the challenge of 
s to the energics, the 
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today calls for men of intelligence and vision 
who are willing to work for what they will 
get and who have a desire to help in building 
a better world. 
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Price of Sugar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
F I ISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE < REPRESENTATIVES 








Friday, N ber 28, 1947 
Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the midst of universal discussions 
on the high ¢ of living and inflation, 
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which was accomplished on Octob 
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has just come to my desk has served to 
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cocperation which has existed between 

our sugar industry and our 
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final elimina n of price ceilin The net 
result has been that the transition from 
Government war regulations to the 

tively free enterprise under the Sugar Act, 
has been brought about with the sn th- 
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remarkable because of the ex- 
perience following the First World War 
when the price of sugar atr il was 30 
cents Or more a pound for a time, fol- 
lowed by a ruinous drop in price which 
brought terrific losses and hardships to 
all persons engaged in the sugar industry, 
as well as many of the industrial users 
and other large buyers of su 
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There were many in and out of Con- 
gre who insi d upon continuing into 
1948 the reculations o ugar price con- 
trols and rationing. La pring, when 
tl matter came up befol 1e Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which Iam 


a member, there were dire warnings that 

decontrol of sugar prior to March 
1948 would result in a price of 40 cents 
or more per pound and t 
tion in th iar market to the detriment 
of the consumer 
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also explained that the tropical island 
crops are produced during the spring and 
summer, so that the sugar supplies from 
those offshore areas are definitely 
known previous to October. On the 
other hand, the beet and cane crops 
within the States of the United States 
mainland are already in process of be- 
ing harvested, and the estimates of total 
production can be made with practical 
certainty at that time. Accordingly, I 
supported in committee and before the 
House, the decontrol date of October 31, 
1947, which was passed by the House and 
Senate and finally became law. The 
good judgment upon which the action of 
Congress was based is now corroborated 
by the recognized leading sugar trade 
journals. For instance the Willett & 


Gray Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade 
Journal of November 6 had this to say: 
All price controls on sugar were eliminated 
on October 31 and the article seems to have 
made the most orderly transition from a con- 
trolled to a free market of any commodity 


released from wartime control. 

Our United States primary distributors 
made no change in their quotations which 
are still listed at 8.40 cents for cane refined 
(with the exception of Sucrest who continues 
to quote 8.35 cents), while the beet processors 
continue to quote 8.30-cent basis. 

Importers of offshore refined did advance, 
but only slightly and now ask 8.50 cents for 
graulated in cotton bags on the remaining 
supply presently available, against 8.40 cents 
quoted for this packing last week. The 8.50- 
cent price in cotton was their previously al- 
lowed maximum under control which they 
had been shading. 

At retail the large chain stores announced 
that there would be no change in their prices 
to home buyers and the smaller stores natu- 
rally have to maintain prices reasonably close 
to these competitors. 


The same journal on November 20 re- 
ported: 

In most sections of the country the recent 
heavy demand for refined sugar for the 
housewife’s use has entirely disappeared and 
a number of cases of cancellations of old un- 
confirmed orders are reported. Here in the 
East refiners are still experiencing a good de- 
mand from the metropolitan area and from 
upper New York State but there is more in- 
sistence on small packages and refiners’ vari- 
ous specialties. It has been rather difficult to 
get bulk granulated here in instances due to 
export commitments made some time ago 
when it was expected that the domestic de- 
mand would show the usual falling off in 
November and December. With some princi- 
pal refiners temporarily withdrawn on export 
sales it is likely that this condition will be 
remedied shortly, however. 


The Lamborn Sugar Market Report, 
published in New York, had this to say 
in its issue of November 4: 

The closing days of October witnessed ever- 
mounting hysteria on the part of housewives 
and small industrial users in many sections 
of the country, particularly east of Chicago 
and in the far West, as they strove to ob- 
tain as much sugar as possible before price 
controls should be eliminated on October 31. 
In the Middle West area buying was irregu- 
lar. Some sections reporting heavy demand, 
while others had apparently reached the 
point of saturation. The Department of Ag- 
riculture performed yeoman service in at- 
tempting to quiet the fears of housewives 
and small industrial users as to sugar prices 
and the sugar supply. 

Eastern and southern cane refiners are 
bowed down under the weight of orders 
which have resulted from the tremendous 


buying spree. Shipping delays range up to 
8 or 9 weeks, depending upon the refiner, 
with the greater delays applicable to gro- 
cery size packages. The car supply has been 
reasonably good over the country, but the 
weight of orders has been so heavy as to 
obscure that fact. 


A week later, in its issue of November 
10, it reported encouraging news as 
follows: 


Reports from most sections of the country 
state that the consumer demand for refined 
sugar is definitely on the wane. Assurances 
of the Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that supplies of sugar are such as not to war- 
rant price increases undoubtedly have in- 
fluenced the housewife, although the fact 
that several days have elapsed since sugar 
controls were ended without any rise in price 
has presented her with more concfete evi- 
dence of the uselessness of hoarding sugar. 
Furthermore, there has been no talk recently 
concerning rationing, in or out of official 
circles, which the housewife could by any 
stretch of the imagination interpret as likely 
to apply to sugar. 


The Sugar Market Review for the week 
of November 6-12, issued by George E. 
Kesier & Co., of New York, covers the 
market developments with these para- 
graphs: 


Now with the hysterical hoarding demand, 
thoroughly unexpected, and created princi- 
pally by scare reporting on the part of radio 
news commentators, newspaper columnists, 
and others, refiners find themselves faced 
with an unprecedented demand for sugar 
from their regular customers which they are 
unable to supply because of their export con- 
tracts. It goes without saying that this is 
not a situation they would have chosen for 
themselves, for there is no refiner anywhere 
who does not want to take care of his regular 
trade first. However, there they are, faced 
with a fait accompli in the form of their duly 
executed export contracts, calling for delivery 
at certain specific dates and to definitely 
named steamers for whose cargo space ex- 
porters have signed contracts with the steam- 
ship lines. 

Some relief is indicated by the fact that 
two prominent refining interests have with- 
drawn temporarily as export sellers. This 
means that one of these days, unless Govern- 
ment requisitions necessitate otherwise, these 
refiners should be able to assign their bulk 
granulated output to their regular users. 
Meantime, however, little bulk is expected to 
be available. 

The effect of this state of affairs, as has 
been said, is felt principally in the East, 
where bulk granulated is scarce. In the Mid- 
dle West and West this condition does not 
prevail, except in cases where cane sugars are 
in demand, because from Ohio westward the 
domestic beet processors are delivering their 
sugars in a prompt and orderly fashion and 
are materially helping to relieve a situation 
which, without their assistance, would be 
almost entirely out of hand. 


It will be noted that there is recogni- 
tion from New York of the value of the 
domestic sugar industry by the reference 
to this demonstration of the helpfulness 
and protection which the American con- 
sumer derives from the existence of the 
domestic sugar industry. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
helped to bring about the gradual and 
progressive return of the sugar business 
to its owners by first removing the ration- 
ing of sugar in June, and a few weeks 
later by eliminating inventory limita- 
tions. Each such change caused a slight 


flurry in the sugar market, but following 
Finally, 


this the market settled down. 
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when October arrived, there was eyvi- 
dence of increased demand and some fea; 
that hoarding might result, but as th, 
public became reassured through the an- 
nouncements of the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding the availability of am- 
ple sugar supplies, the market becam: 
stabilized so that we can now be satisfied 
that the changes from Government con- 
trol have been brought about in an or- 
derly manner and with full protection 
for the American consumer. 





Moses Waddel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 17 last I had the privilege of speak- 
ing at the unveiling of a monument to 
Moses Waddel at Willington, McCor- 
mick County, S. C. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I present the following copy 
of my speech: 


When permitted to speak on occasions like 
this, beneath the blue canopy of heaven and 
these ancient trees now clothed in the rich 
green of summer but soon to take on the 
myriad colors of the rainbow following the 
touch of frost, I am persuaded to para- 
phrase the words of the poet and say, 
“Speeches are made by fools like me, but 
only God can make a tree.” 

It was beneath these same trees now more 
than a century ago that a great Carolinian, 
a great American, established a place of wor- 
ship and a school to which institutions came 
the youth of the day. The fame of this 
place has gone out to all the Nation and the 
influence of its great founder still permeates 
the political and religious life of our South- 
land. 

As we unveil this marker memorializing 
the establishment of Willington’s Presby- 
terian Church, we visualize the church's 
founder, Rev. Moses Waddel. 

The highest profession to which anyone 
can aspire is that of the ministry. Second 
only to this highest of all callings, stands 
the teacher. Reverend Waddel served 
masterfully in a dual capacity as preacher 
and teacher. : 

Althovgh known as an able and conscien- 
tious minister of the Gospel, Moses Wad- 
del’s fame as a great teacher spread through- 
out the Nation. The list of clergymen and 
leaders in public life who studied under this 
great schoolmaster here at Willington reads 
like a roll-call of America’s most notable 
men. 

Emulating the example of the Nazarene 
carpenter, Moses Waddel preached and taught 
as he went about doing good. To Moses 
Waddel it was not sufficient that a young man 
be taught the arts and sciences of the day; 
to him, no education was complete without 
a sense of righteousness based on the teach- 
ings of Christ. If our Nation is great today, 
and if it is to remain great tomorrow, it is 
because throughout our history we have had 
men like this bard of Willington who believed 
and taught that underneath knowledge, man 
must be endowed with a spirit and conscious- 
ness of God. 

Historians have not recorded many of the 
details in the life of Moses Waddel, but what 
has been left unsaid about the greatness and 





























power of this humble Presbyterian minister 
is eternally recorded in the deeds and lives 
of the great Americans he taught and in- 

yired in his log-cabin sehool here at Willing- 


ton. 

Moses Waddel was born in July 1770 in 
Rowan County, N. C., of parents who had 
emigrated from the county of Down, in Ire- 
land, in 1767. At first the child was frail and 
sick and not expected to live. When he began 
to gain strength, his parents gave him the 
name Moses, after the Old Ttestament patri- 
arch who had been providentially preserved 
n his infancy. 

Early in his life, young Moses Waddel 
showed proficiency in academic pursuits and, 
despite a long interruption in his studies by 
the invasion of the British troops, he had, 
at the age of 14, completed the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages, Euclid’s elements, 
moral philosophy, geography, criticism, and 
rithmetic. 

At 14 he began teaching English and Latin 
to punvils in his neighborhood in North Caro- 
lina. This was the beginning of a career 
which was to reap renown. In 1786 he moved 
to Greene County, Ga., and opened a school, 
which he was forced to close the following 
year because of Indian invasions. The next 
year his parents moved to Greene County and 
Moses Waddel established another school. 

Following his decision to enter the minis- 
try, Waddel enrolled at Hampden-Sidney 
College in January 1791 and graduated the 
following September, spending only 8 months 
and 26 days in college. He was licensed to 
preach the following May. 

Soon after his entry into the ministry the 
Reverend Waddell became convinced that he 
could extend his usefulness by teaching and 
preaching at the same time, so he established 
a school near Appling, Ga., later moving into 
the village. While living at Appling an event 
occurred which was of great importance to 
Waddel’s future career. He came to the Cal- 
houn settlement in Abbeville district, South 
Carolina, and here met Catherine Calhoun 
whom he married in 1795. Miss Calhoun’s 
younger brother, John C. Calhoun, was des- 
tined to become Waddel’s most distinguished 
pupil. Young Calhoun entered the Waddel 
school at Appling, but following the death of 
his sister, Catherine, little more than 1 year 
after her marriage to Waddel, the school was 
suspended and young John returned home. 

In 1800 Moses Waddel married Elizabeth 
Woodson Pleasants, of Halifax County, Va., 
and the next year he moved to Vienna, S. C., 
where he opened another school. John C. 
Calhoun returned to this school and within 
2 years was ready to enter the junior class 
at Yale College. 

It was in 1804 that Waddel moved here to 
Willington and established the academy 
which was to gain the reputation of being 
an American Eton. The first schoolhouse 
was a two-room log cabin, but when it was 
decided to establish a church at Willington, 
a combination schoolhcuse and church was 
built and Dr. Waddel served as preacher and 
teacher. In the period between 1804 and 
1819 he taught approximately 4,000 students 
at his famous Willington Academy. 

Dr. Waddel’s success as a teacher has been 
attributed to various factors. He possessed 
a remarkable capacity for inspiring boys to 
learn, and students loved and respected him 
even though his discipline was strict. He was 
devoted to their interests and welfare, often 
giving private advice to them concerning 
their conduct and associates. Discipline and 
control in the academy were maintained by a 
monitorial system of student government 
with the schoolmaster as head. From the 
statements of some of Dr. Waddel’s former 
students it would seem that his reputation 
for severity and cruelty must have been 
exaggerated. 

James L. Petigru, one of his most notable 
students who became South Carolina's great- 
est lawyer, referred to Dr. Waddel as “kind, 
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without weakness; devoted to learning, but 
still more devoted to virtue.” 

Augustus B. Longstreet described his teach- 
er as “benevolen affectionate, charitable, 
hospitable, and kind.” 

The curriculum of the academy was chiefly 
classical and a tone of distinct seriousness 
of purpose prevailed at Willington. Students 
were particularly noted for their thorough 
preparation for college. The president of 
Princeton University said repeatedly that he 


received “no scholars from any section of 
the United States who stood a better exam- 
ination then the pupils of Dr. Waddel.” 


There were also extra-curricular activities 
at Willington, such as a debating society, 
and recreations which included wrestling, 
running, jumping, playing town-ball, and 
bull-pen. 

The following picturesque account of life 
at the Waddel school is quoted from Pinck- 
ney’s Life of John C. Calhoun: 

“The boys boarded at farmhouses in the 
neighborhood or lived in log huts in the 
woods near the academy, furnishing their 
own supplies. At sunrise Dr. Waddel was 
wont to wind his horn, which was imme- 
diately answered by horns from various 
boarding houses in all directions. At an early 
hour the pupils made their appearance at 
the log cabin schoolhouse. 

“After prayers, the pupils, each with a 
chair bearing his name sculped in the back 
of it, retired to the woous for study, the 
classes being divided into squads according 
to individual] preference. In the spring and 
summer months those squads Scattered 
through the oak and hickory woods in quest 
of shade, but in cold weather the first thing 
done by them was to kindle log-heap fires. 
Whosoever imagines that the boys did not 
study as well as they would have done under 
the immediate eye of the teacher is mistaken. 
I have been to many schools, conducted ac- 
cording to various systems of education, but 
nowhere have I seen such assiduity in study, 
nowhere have I ever witnessed such emula- 
tion to excel.” Those are the words of 
W. Pinkney Starke, another of Dr. Waddel’s 
noted students. 

In May 1819 Dr. Waddel 
duties as president of the University of 
Georgia at Athens. Two motives have been 
ascribed to his accepting the presidency of 
the university. These were: “First, to raise 
the university from the low state to which 
it had sunk in public estimation, and to 
give it so much respectability and usefulness 
as to secure the confidence of the people 
of the State * * *; (and second) he 
felt that before him would be opened a 
grand opportunity of communicating to the 
system of public education the spirit of 
Christianity as the animating principle of 
the whole.” 

According to Longstreet, the effect of Dr. 
Waddel’s association with the Ur iversity was 
“almost magical.” The school soon attained 
@ measure of prosperity unequalled in the 
past.. Upon his arrival the new president 
found only seven students in attendance. 
Ten years later when he resigned, he left 
an efficient faculty, a number of new build- 
ings on the campus, an improved financial 
status and had witnessed the annual arrival 
of multitudes of the youth of Georgia and 
of the neighboring States. 

Dr. Waddel returned here to Willington 
in 1829 and lived the life of a planter on 
his estate of several hundred acres and con- 
tinued his work in the ministry. He also 
had a school reopened which was run under 
his general supervision, although he did not 
participate in the instruction of students. 

In 1836 Dr. Waddel suffered a paralytic 
stroke and from then until his death in 1840 
he was physically and mentally incompe- 
tent. In January 1839 he was moved to the 
home of his son, Prof. James P. Waddel, in 
Athens, Ga., where he died on July 21, 1840. 


assumed his 
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For the description of the character and 
service of Moses Waddel let us turn to those 
who knew him best: 

Augustus Baldwin Longstreet wrote: “The 
reputation of Dr. Waddel never suffered from 
change of times, place, or society, but, bright 
at its rising, it grew brighter and broader 
at every move in his orbit. * * * 

“The fruits of his vineyard are scattered 
far and wide through most of the Southern 
States i long have they been seen in 
rich luxuriance in the Capitol of the 
Ur n * o * 

“Where lay the secret of his success 01 
others of equal abilities? I should in his 
sleepless vigilance over the conduct nd 
morals of his scholars; the equity and im- 
partiality of his discipline, and | firmness 
in enforcing it; his ready insight into the 
character of youth, and his skill in improv- 


ing it, either by prompt correction or speedy 


commendation, as seemed to him best; and 
in his well-regulated familiarity with them, 
which made him at all times accessible to 
them, without lessening their respect for 


him. To all which it may be added that, when 
left to choose, he almost invariably estab- 
lished his school in some retired spot, which, 
while it brought his pupils, night and day, 
under his immediate supervision, removed 
them almost entirely from the temptations 
of vice. Certain it is that he had the faculty, 
in a wonderful degree, of d ing the na- 
tive powers of the youthful mind. * * ®* 

“As a Christian, Dr. Waddel’s * * * 
piety burned with a steady flame. * * * 
He was active and constant in the discharge 
of his ministerial duties. * * * 

“As a citizen, he was ever blessing and ever 
blessed.” 

John C. Calhoun, writing of the character 
of his former tutor said: 

“It was as a teacher that he was the most 
distinguished. In that character, he stands 
almost unrivalled. Indeed, he may be justly 
considered as the father of classical educa- 
tion in the upper country of South Carolina 
and Georgia.” 

Jarmes Louis Petigru in a tribute paid to 
Dr. Waddel at the University of Georgia in 
1846, said: 

“The civilization of his age and country 
may be said, in some degree, to be indebted 
to him, for he carried the lamp of learning 
to a distance from the crowded seats of men, 
and exerted an influence in favor of educa- 
tion that was widely felt. A devout minister 
of religion, he extended its benefits to the 
poor; a priest without averice or ambition, he 
fed his Master’s sheep with no merc 
hand; kind without weakness; devoted to 
learning, but still more devoted to virtue—he 
trained his pupils to place the pride of intel- 
lect. far below the value of moral sensibility.” 

The roster of Dr. Waddel’s students bears 
evidence that no schoolmaster in the South 
and few in the Nation had a more distin- 
guished list of graduates over an equal period 
of time. Scores of clergymen and leaders in 
public life were numbered among those 
trained by him here at Willington. In- 
cluded among these were Joh 


velor 


nary 


Cc, Calhoun, 


William H. Crawford, Hugh S. Legare, George 
McDuffie, Augustus B. Longstreet, and James 
L. Petigru. True, irdeed, were “the fruits 
of his vineyard * * ®* scattered far and 
wide throughout most of the Southern 
States, and * ® ® seen in rich luxuri- 


ance in the Capitol of the Nation.” 

The old church and schoolhouse he built 
more than a century ago has long since 
crumbled in decay, but his life and deeds will 
live forever in the hearts and minds of the 
people. 

“A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches, 
All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said as they saw its beauty, 
‘It shall never know decay. 
‘Great is thy skill, O Builder 
‘Thy fame shall endure for aye. 
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What's Ahead for the Livestock Industry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 





OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, November 28, 1947 

Mr. Mcc — ACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der le > i end my remarks, I include 
an informative address made by Mr. 
Charles A. Burmeister, economist, Live- 
stock Branch, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at the Oklahoma 
Livestock Conservation Clinic, Oklahoma 


City, Okla., on November 13, 1947: 

As the year 1947 draws to an end and live- 
stock produc review its unusual events, 
they are well justified in contemplating as 
to what may be expected to occur next year 
and in the years beyond. 

What adjustments or changes in plans 
should they mcke so as to best prepare for 
forthcoming developments? The livestock 
conservation clinic you are holding at this 
time affords an excellent opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas and views, and I greatly 
appreciate the privilege of being with you 
and being permitted to share in your dis- 
cl 10ns 

My contribution to your program will be 
to bring to your attention some of the 
information we have in the Department of 
Agriculture regarding trends in livestock 
production and probable future supplies of 
livestock, and to point out some of the more 
significant developments that may have a 
bearing on the future 

Looking back over this year, we can see 
that it has been an outstanding one for the 
livestock industry. Demand for meat was 
never greater and livestock prices reached 
levels never seen before, despite the fact that 
marketings of cattle and calves exceeded all 
previous records, and meat supplies were far 
above average. Feed was fairly plenti- 
ful, particularly early in the year but de- 
mands for it were so great that feed prices 
rose relatively more than prices of livestcck. 
This increased production costs and caused 
hog producers to change their original plans 
to raise more pigs. 

Unfavorable weather at planting time and 
during the growing season blasted hopes for 
record corn crop like that of last 
year, and the harvest this fall is the smallest 
since 1940 and the second smallest in 11 
years. This means much smaller supplies of 
feed grain than last year and less than the 
average of the last decade. Production of 
the four principal feed grains is about one- 
fourth smaller than the record total of last 
year, but the carry-over of these grains is 
somewhat larger and offsets some of the re- 
duction in this year’s harvest. 


another 


year it is probable that more wheat will be 
used for feed than in the previous year when 
about 200,000,000 bushels were used for this 
pi The increase in wheat feeding will 
be limited, however, by the national grain- 
con tion program now in operation. Nor- 
mally, the wheat that is fed goes mostly to 
poultry and dairy stock, largely in the form 
of mixed feeds. Relatively little of it is used 





for feeding beef cattle and spoge and its 
use for feeding hogs is largely in those areas 
where other feed materials are ak: readily 
available. 

Pasture and range conditions over much of 
the country have been generally good this 
year. In your State and western Texas, New 


Mexico, and Arizona, however, conditions have 
n been so favorable, as you weil know, and 
there is much concern as to whether you 
might be experiencing the beginning of an- 
other of these drough 
ally in this region. 

The relatively good season for pastures 
also favorable for hay production and sup- 
plies are generally abundant. In relation to 
the number of animals on hand, these sup- 
plies are the largest of record and will greatly 
1¢lp in meeting the shortage in feed grains. 

Supplies of byproduct feeds, including the 
oil cakes and meals, may prove to be nearly 
as large as the record supplies of the past 
year and will also help to alleviate the feed- 
grain shortage. 

With smaller feed supplies on hand, we 
can expect hogs to be marketed at weights 
considerably lighter than in the last few 
years when they were far above average. Re- 
ports from the leading markets in recent 
weeks show that weights aiready are about 
as light as in the prewar years of the mid- 
thirties when droughts cut down feed pro- 
duction. 

The decreased feed supplies will also tend 
to restrict cattle feeding, both as to the num- 
bers fed and the length of time they will be 
kept on feed. A reduction of at least 10 
percent in the number of cattle fed from the 
level of the previous year is not at all im- 
probable and it may be even greater. The 
number fed this past year was probs ably the 
largest of record, although the number of 
lon; t-fed cattle produced was below average. 
Another reason for expecting considerably 
fewer cattle to go into feed lots this coming 
year is the fact that fewer cattle are now 
available for purchase as compared with a 
year earlier. As I will bring out more fully 
further on in this discussion, there are rather 
definite indications that the very large 
slaughter of cattle and calves this year has 
resulted in a considerable reduction in cattle 
numbers, and much of the decrease has been 
in steers, heifers, and calves, the kind of 
cattle usually wanted for the feed lots 

Total meat output this year is indicated 
to be about 23,000,000,000 pounds, or slightly 
more than last year, when price controls were 
in effect much of the time, and somewhat 
less than in 1944 and 1945, when require- 
ments for the war effort were very great. 
Meat production this year included more 
beef than in the other years, but less pork, 
lamb, and mutton; and also less veal than 
in 1944 and 1945. The heavy weights of the 
hogs marketed kept pork output from being 
smaller than it otherwise would have been, 
and the light weights of the cattle slaugh- 
tered tended to hold down beef output. 

Slaughter supplies of livestock now in 
sicht for next year indicate that meat pro- 
duction in 1948 probably will be around 21.5 
billion pounds, which would be a decrease 
of about 7 percent from this year’s level 
Such a reduction would mean a decrease of 
about 10 pounds per person for our consum- 
ers, making the yearly per mone total about 
146 pounds as contrasted with the avcrage of 
156 pounds now indicated fcr this year. But 


s that occur occa one- 
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it would be about 12 pounds more than the 
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With a record wheat crop produced this 


per capita average in the five prewar years of 
1937-41. 

The rise in hog prices in late 1946, fo}. 
lowing the removal of price controls, resulted 
in a hog-corn price ratio last winter mu 
above average and hog producers incre i 
the spring pig crop slightly over the previous 


year. Had the ratio continued above aver. 
age into the summer a very large increase 
in the number of sows farrowed this fall 
could have been expected, but the ratio 
dropped sharply after February when corn 
prices began to rise and by mid-June it y 

below average. Farmers in early June indi- 


cated that they planned to incrcase the fall 
pig crop about 9 percent, but because of the 


contin ued unfavorable ratio during the sum- 
mer it is d ubtiul if the increase will be 
that large. The total supply of hogs for 


slaughter in the next 10 to 12 months, there- 
fore, is probably only about 2 percent large: 
than that of the past year, but since mar- 
ket weights will be considerably lighter we 
can expect less pork and lard. 

Sheep numbers have been decreasing since 
the early part of 1942 but the rate of de- 
crease dropped off sharply this year because 
of fewer aged she soing to slaughter. The 
number of stock sheep in the country at the 
beginning of 1948 will be the smallest in 
more than 80 years. This means small lamb 
crops in prospect for several years, and also 
very smail supplies of lamb and mutton for 
consumption. 

Sheep numbers probably will begin to in- 
crease gradually, either next year or in 1949 
but the total increase during the next few 
years is likely to be moderate, since in m 
areas sheep growers may find it difficult to 
compete with cattle raisers until wool pr 
become more favorable in relation to cattle 
prices. In those areas where sheep herder 
are required the increased wages that had rv ) 
be paid during and since the war caused pro- 
duction costs to increase relatively more than 
lamb and wool prices. This caused sheepmen 
to reduce their flocks even though in many 
instances they were operating on lands bet- 
ter adapted to sheep than tocattle. The long 
period of unusually favorable range condi- 
tions during the last decade also made it 
easier for cattlemen to compete with sheep 
growers in some of the areas where sheep nor- 
mally predominate. 

Because fewer feeder lambs are available 
this fall and also because there will be little 
winter wheat pasturage here in the South- 
west, the number of lambs fed for market 
this winter will be considerably smaller than 
in recent years. A decrease of 1,000,000 head 
from last year and of nearly 2,000,000 com- 
pared with 2 years ago appears to be a rea- 
sonable guess. 

One of the phenomenal developments in 
1947 has been the high level of consumer de- 
mand for meats which was reflected in rising 
meat prices even though meat supplies for 
consumers were more abundant than at any 
time in the last three decades. This demand 
resulted from the high level of consumer in- 
come, which this year averaged nearly $1,200 
per person after payment of taxes, and was 
more than double the prewar figure of 1937- 
41. The retail value of the meat consumed 
this year averaged about $75 per person as 
compared with the prewar average of about 
$30. Except during the years when price con- 
trols on meats were in effect, the retail value 
of meat consumed has usually been equiva- 
lent to 5 or 6 percent of the total disposable 
income. But this year expenditures for meat 
in relation to income were somewhat greater 
than average. There are two possible expla- 
nations for this. One is that the lower in- 
come groups now probably receive a larger 
share of the total income than they did in 
prewar years, and thus are in position to 
spend more for the luxury food products like 
meat. ‘The other explanation is that because 
of their relative scarcity consumers have not . 




















been able to buy other goods which they de- 
sire, particularly the more durable goods, and 
in consequence they have been willing to ex- 
pend a larger proportion of their income for 
meat. When these other goods become more 
nientiful the demand for meat may weaken 
and be reflected in lower meat prices. 

The specialists who are engaged in analyz- 
ing business trends and the factors deter- 
mining the level of national income tell us 
that they do not see any developments in 
prospect which would cause the income level 
to decline in the first half of next year. 
A moderate decline might possibly occur in 
the latter half, but for the year as a whole 
total income should be about as high 
this year. Prices of livestock in 1948, 
therefore, may be expected to average as high 
as this year, and in view of the small mar- 
ketings in prospect they may be higher. 

In addition to the unusually strong de- 
mand for meat, another outstanding develop- 
ment this year was the very large movement 
of cattle and calves to slaughter. The total 
slaughter of these animals is now indicated 
to be about 36,000,000 head, unless there is a 
marked reduction in the rate of slaughter 
during the remaining 6 weeks. This, of 

irse, is possible since many producers may 
( de to postpone sales until the new year 
in order to avoid being in the higher income- 
tax brackets. 

A total of 36,000,000 cattle and calves 
slaugthered this year would be in excess of 
the calf crop, which is expected to total less 
than 35,000,000 head. Allowing for the usual 
disappearance in the way of death losses, 
totaling on the average about three and one- 
half million head, and taking into account 
the half million cattle normally imported 
from Mexico and which are not available this 
year because of the foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreak in that country, it becomes appar- 
ent that we are likely to have four to five 
million fewer cattle and calves at the end 
of this year than were on hand at the be- 
ginning. We are now forecasting that the 
total number will be between seventy-six and 
seventy-seven million head, or about 9,000,- 
000 less than was estimated 3 years earlier, 
when numbers were at their all-time peak 
of eighty-five and one-half million. This 
means that during the last 3 years our 
slaughter and death losses of cattle and calves 
have exceeded our calf crops and imports of 
cattle. It means also that we cannot con- 
tinue in this way much longer without re- 
ducing our herds to a level which would be 
too low for the national good, and also to 
make the most effective use of our grazing 
and forage resources. 

In order to prevent a further reduction in 
cattle numbers it would be necessary to re- 
duce the slaughter of cattle and calves in 
1948 to about 31,000,000 head, or about 5,000,- 
000 less than the slaughter indicated for this 
year. In view of the current price level for 
cattle and the uncertainty in the minds of 
cattlemen as to how long these prices will 
continue, I do not believe that slaughter will 
drop to 31,000,000 head next year; hence I 

xpect a further reduction in cattle numbers 
in 1948. 

One cannot predict with certainly when 
the present decline in cattle numbers will 
end nor at what level it will halt. It will 
end only when cattlemen sell fewer cattle 
for slaughter than the number of calves 
raised. Our records show that when the 
yearly slaughter of cattle and calves exceeds 

















bout 88 to 90 percent of the yearly calf 
crop, cattle numbers decrease, and when it is 
less than this percenta 7e they incr e. A 
change of approximately 2.25 points in this 
percentage ratio will result in 1 percent 
change in cattle numbers. if we have a 
slaughter of 36,000,000 cattle and calves this 
ear it will be equivalent to about 103 per- 
cent of the calf crop expected this year. This 
indicates a reduction of 6 percent in cattle 
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numbers by the end of the year, or about 
4,000,000 head, which is in agreement with 
other indications that this reduction will 
occur. 

Since about 1880 cattle numbers have in- 
creased and decreased in fairly regular cycles, 
with about 16-year intervals between the 
low points. Most of the cyclical changes 
have been in numbers of beef cattle rather 
than dairy stock. The latter have increased 
gradually about in line with the growth ir 
population. he reductions trom the high 
points to the low points in total numbers 
in the four previous cycles have averaged 
about 17 percent, and in beef cattle about 25 
percent. If the percentage decline from the 
peak level rea at the end of 1944 should 
be about average, it would establish the next 
low point at about 71,000,000 head for total 
cattle, or about fourteen and one-half mil- 
lion below the recent peak. The reduction 
in numbers in the downswing of the cycle 
from 1934 to 1938, which was shortened by 
the Government drought emergency cattle 
buying progra in 1934-35, was less than 
average. The decrease in the present down- 
Swing may also be less than average, espe- 
Cially if no serious adverse economic devel- 
opments occur in the next few years, which 
would be an incentive for more pronounced 
liquidation. I am inclined to believe that 
numbers at the low point will total about 
74,0C/,000 head 

The status of our breeding stock is the most 
important factor to consider in appraising 
the cattle situ n at this time and for the 
sad because that is what will deter- 
mine the future trend of beef production. 
During 1945 and 1946, when cattle numbers 
were reduced nearly 5,500,000 head, there was 
very little change in the numbers of beef 
cows and heifers; most of the reduction be- 
ing in steers, calves, and milk stock. This 
year the slaughter of cows and heifers, es- 
pecially the latter, has been unusually large, 
and this indicates a considerable reduction 
in the cattle breeding herd. The slaughter 
of steers and calves also has been much 
larger than average, which means that our 
reserves of cattle for future marketing and 
herd replacement will show a marked de- 
crease. If cattle slaughter ‘s to continue at 
a high rate next year it will be necessary to 
draw heavily on the breeding herd which 
would further reduce breeding stock and re- 
tard expanding cattle production when pro- 
ducers are ready to begin increa numbers. 

In view of the increase of nearly 2,000,000 
people yearly in our population this present 
dow ward trend in cattle numbers will result 
in a marked shortage of beef for consumption 
sometime during the early fifties and is a 
factor that cattlemen should consider in 
making their plans. With the usual 
ports of a half million stocker cattle f 
Mexico and 200,000 from Canada no longer 
available, the problem of m z beef 
production at the desired level becomes m 
difficult. The only alternative for expandin 
meat production lies in increasing hog pri 
duction and this is dependent on feed grain 
production. d feed supplies this year 
will cause a reduction in the number of pigs 
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raised next year—probably 5 to 10 percen 
and this l result in smaller supplies 
pork in 19 It usually requires 2 to 4 ye 
of good corn crops to get a large increase in 
hog production. Weather conditions during 
the next 2 or 3 years, therefore, will be the 
determini factor in our meat supplies in 
the early fifti 

In appraising the long-time trends in 
cattle producti n we need to consider the 
production capacity of Ir resources. In 
each of the previcus cattle cycles, with one 


exception which resulted because of the 
severe drought of 1934, the peak in numbers 








was slightly higher than the previous peak. 
The portion of cows in the beef cattle 
her« incr ed considerably since the 
first World W nd there 1 been a gener 
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tendency to market cattle at younger 


ages 
the yearly 


kept by 


This has resulted in increasing 
live-weight production per cow 
around i5 percent. 

Another reason that it has been possible 
to increase cattle production since the first 
World War is that cattle have largely re- 
placed horses and mules in the utilization 
of cur grazing and forage resources as these 
animals were replaced by tractors and other 
mechanical power 

Since 1918 the numbers of work stock have 
decreased nearly 16,000,000 head. This num- 
ber is equiva to about 19,000,000 cattle of 
all ages in terms of the graz requirements 
to maintain them The grass and hay 
formerly required to maintain large numbers 
of horses and mules is now used largely in 
the production of beef 

In determining our 
for the future one of our guides or me 
rods is the number of grazing animals we 
have maintained in the past over the varied 
conditions that confronted producers. Con- 
verting grazing l ‘ 
and work stock to a common denominator 
equivalent to one milk cow or one horse or 
mule and designated as a grazing unit, we 
find that since 1900 our total grazing units 
have ranged from a low of 74,000,000 to a 
maximum of 91,000,000. The latter figure was 
reached in 1918 and the low point occurred 
in 1928. In 1944 the total was nearly 89,- 
000,000. At the beginning of this year it was 
81,000,000 and at the be next year 
it pr will be about seventy-six or 
seventy-seven million. If we assume that the 
maximum units ever recorded for each State 
to be our maximum production capacity the 
total is sli more than 93,000,000 units. 
If we assume also that some of the States 
] I uld maintain more 
livestock without difficulty we probably could 
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increase the maximum to 95,000,000 units 
In view of the possibility of drought recur- 
rence at intervals this maximum probably 
could not be maintained with fety unless 
the carrying capacity of our ranges and pas- 
tures is increased by better me ds of man- 
agement and the use of higher yielding 
grasses and forage crops. 

With a further reduction in numbers of 
horses and mules in prospect, cattle could be 


} 


increased to replace them and a total cattle 





herd of at least 85,000,000 could be main- 
tained with safety over the long period under 
a ize weather condition In view of the 


present dk iward trend in number 
several years before this maximum level 
be reached. 








hank God for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 
Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpt from a radio broadcast over Mutual 
Broadcasting System by Commentator 


Albert L. Warner on November 27, 


This being Thanksgiving Day, columnist 
and editorial write nd just plain « 
are full of things for which to give tl: 
Freedom and peace (such as it and pros- 
perity and the opportunity t elp le fortu- 
nate people 

But I doubt if anybody has mentioned 
Congress. Congress is tor l an < 
of lambasting or of t ihumor. But our 
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National Legislature is a focal point of our 


m and our democracy. The over- 
proportion of our legislators are 
honest men, proud to represent 

le, and intent on listening to their 


i consciences and to what they con- 
be the wishes of their constituents. 

not like the political or 
on of Congress. But the 


| ple made it and they can change it. 
Ort n any given legislative problem it 
difficult to get the facts. Facts come 
» hidden, and sometimes, like 


h. But most Congressmen 





{ re broug! and opinions 

f pol these s carry out 
| es of democracy, not too swiftly 

I but not with steps too doddering. 
It may not be amiss to put in a word of 

t nks for our democratic institution— 





Politics in Statesmen’s Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr.MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
for November 23, 1947: 

POLITICS IN STATESMEN’S CLOTHING 

It was expected that President Truman 
would < Congress to take some action on 
an anti-inflation program for the United 
States along with his request for more relief 
for Europe. 

The President's council of economic ad- 
visers had recommended some such measures, 
Most Republicans were ready to go along with 
them. 

These measures were: 

Restoration of controls over consumer 
credit—the time-payment plans that offer 
merchandise at a dollar down and a dollar 
a week. 

Authority to increase the reserve require- 
ments of Federal Reserve System banks. 

Power to allocate some scarce materials 
among manufacturers in this country. 

Extension of the export controls. 

Authority for the Government to set mar- 
gins—the down payments—in commodity 
markets. 

The President, however, decided to throw 
the book at the Republican Congress. He 
requested not only these powers and actions, 
on which he could have expected approval, 
but he dragsed out many of the old, dis- 
credited ideas on how to control inflation 
and asked reenactment of them, 

Why? 

The President must have known Congress 
would not approve such measures. He must 
have known it unless he has far less under- 
standing of the reactions of the people and 
the Congress than it would be natural to 
assume any President must have. 

It was only a short while after he himself 
had said that any sort of controls produced 
the police state that he was before Congress 
asking for such controls. 

The only logical explanation of the Presi- 
dent's requests, therefore, is that he was try- 
ing to set the stage for himself in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1948. He was using a 








serious situation, both as regards our foreign 
policy and our domestic economy, to his per- 
sonal political advantage. 
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He and his advisers apparently thought 
they would embarrass the Republican Party 
by this tactic. If Congress adopted the 
sweeping powers and proposals, Truman and 
his party would take the credit. If Congress 
declined to go along, Truman and the Demo- 
crats would say high prices were the fault 
of that failure to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent. He was trying to play a heads-I-win, 
tails-you-lose game. 

If such was the President’s intention, he 
did not reckon with the statesmanship that 
is evident in Congress. The pressures upon 
our domestic economy, about which the 
President expressed such concern in his mes- 
Sage, can be reduced in other ways than 
through regimentation and controls. 

Alrcady the report of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has recommended that 
some of the funds to be made available to 
Europe be left faee of restrictions that they 
must be spent in the United States. That 
will lessen the pressure here somewhat. 

Congress also can arrange for more orderly 
movement of commodities to Europe to pre- 
vent bidding up of prices by the present com- 
petitive methods. Finally, Congress could 
whittle down Federal spending even more 
here at home and thus reduce even more the 
inflationary pressures. 

The responsibility for keeping inflation in 
check and a sufficient flow of relief to Europe 
rests almost entirely with Congress. It is less 
likely to be influenced by political considera- 
tion there than elsewhere in Washington, 





Antilynch Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. November 28, 1947 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith, an editorial from the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 
of Monday, November 24, which com- 
ments upon the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative KENNETH B. Keatinca for the 
purpose of protecting persons from mob 
violence and lynching. You will note 
the favorable reference to the provisions 
made in Mr. KeaTino’s bill, providing for 
the manner of furnishing funds for the 
payment to victims and next of kin. 

SHOULD EE SUPPORTED 


Every effort to make the crime of lynching 
punishable by law is sure to win substantial 
backing in a majority of the States. The 
fact that many such efforts have failed, owing 
to unyielding oppcsition in the South, does 
not discourage new attempts to get this 
much-needed type of legislation through 
Congress. 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, of 
Rochester, is the author of the latest bill to 
force this matter on the conscience of the 
country. He proposes a maximum fine of 
$10,000 or a maximum prison sentence of 20 
years, or both, for any person convicted of 
participating in a lynching; a fine of $5,000 or 
5 years imprisonment for officials who will- 
fully fail to protect persons in their custody 
from mob violence. 

He proposes furthermore that victims of 
mobs or their next of kin be entitled to re- 
cover $2,000 to $10,000 in court, to be paid 
out of the Federal Treasury and charged back 
against grant-in-aid to the State in which 
the offense cccurred. 





These are reasonable provisions which, ig 
enforced, should put a heavy hand on lynch- 
ers and these who wink at this crime. The 
bill has been referred to the Judiciary Com- 


mittee, which has other antilynchine pro- 
posals before it. We hope it is reported cut 
and that Congress has opportunity to debate 


it. We cannot have too much confidence 
of course, that it would be able to get thr ugh 
the Scuthern bloc in the Senate, which has 
killed more than one antilynching measure 
in past years. 

Yet sentiment, even in the South, fs hard- 
ening toward lynching as the flendish crime 
it is. 
punish perpetrators if vigorously applied, a 
blanket Federal law putting enforcement 
squarely up to the States would be a great 
advance step. It would be a demonstration 
to the world that as a nation we mean busi- 
ness in outlawing this survival of barbarism. 





Monsignor Sheen Says Food Alone Will 
Not Halt Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday it was my privilege to attend the 
annual Pan-American Thanksgiving 
services at St. Patrick’s Church in Wash- 
ington, and under authority granted to 
extend my remarks in the RecorD, I wish 
to submit a newspaper article quoting 
from the sermon delivered by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, noted Catholic 
lecturer, and which services were attend- 
ed by notables from our Latin-American 
neighbors and high-ranking public offi- 
cials. The newspaper article submitted 
is as follows: 


MONSIGNOR SHEEN Says Foop AtoNE Won't 
HALT REDS 


All the food in the world will not stop Eu- 
rope from going Red, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, noted Catholic lecturer, said 
yesterday at St. Patrick’s Church in a Thanks- 
giving sermon predicting Latin-American 
countries will demand revamping of the 
United Naticns to assure world peace. 

“Food may relieve conditions of commu- 
nism, but it will not remove the cause,” said 
Monsignor Sheen. “Ail the food in the world 
will not prevent Europe from going com- 
munistic.” He spoke at the traditional Pan- 
American Thanksgiving Mass. 


WE BEAR WORLD CROSS 


“The United States—in these times—has 
been conscripted to serve, feed, and clothe 
a weak and weary world. Without knowing 
it, the American people are carrying the 
very cross of Christ. 

“They are in the same situation as Simon 
of Cyrene who, in spite of his protests, was 
forced by Reman soldiers to bear the cross 
of bleeding Christ to Calvary. 

“Before he knew it, the beam was on 
Simon's back as he became the sullen car- 
rier of another’s cross—the innocent sharer 
in another’s crime. How far Simon walked 
without a change of heart we do not know— 
but Simon became a Christian. 

“Until the San Francisco Conference, 
North American peoples had a similar out- 
look. But at that conference the chairman, 
representing the United States, decided not 
to open sessions with a prayer lest such a 



































nsive to some delegates 
itry is being forced into 
trying to support 
ious torces 


that defense 


1 result, this c ) 
position where it i 
igion by not offending antirelig 
But we are beginning to see 
Europe is synonymous wW 
ristian values.’ 


Here Monsignor 


defense olf 


Sheen explained that 


who had commonly regarded the 
stianity of Latin-American countries as 
kind of accidental appendage to their 


ization now find themselves drawn into 


closer bonds wi 
outh 


PREDICT 
As Simon, I repeat,” he said, “we do not 
whose cross are W carryil but 
carrying a < 


es a pec ple noble 





The smaller natiol of the world—in- 
our neighbors—must by the nature 
heir case rely upon law (for peace) and 


upon great armies and al 

Among them are the Pan-A ! 

which (like the United States) are un- 

iously drawn into a defense of Christian 

es and they will seek reorganization of 

e United Nations 
{ over powel 
that 

put at the top as the majo! 

judicial body of the UN and at 

ty Council be made subordinate to it 

in executive branch whose dility 

yuuld be to enforce decisions of the As- 





in order to give suprem- 


LO iaVy 


gested the General 


rie ug 





responsit 


say 
He also outlined the following five-poin 
ram for world peace 





1. Development of the brotherhood of m 
2. Recognition of man as a theological 


ture 
Work for 

intries to Christianity 

+. Give law supremacy over power by turn- 
the UN upside down. 

» Discard materialism and adopt. the 
tice Ol penance 


conversion of non-Christian 


DIPLOMATS IN AUDIENCE 
It was a great throng of worshipers wh 
ird Monsignor Sheen speak 
iny of the highest representatives in Amer- 
of several foreign nations a 
anding American laymen and officials 
Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani 
ostolic delegate to the United States, pon- 
ficated the Mass. The Most Reverend John 
M. McNamara, administrator of the archdio- 
eses of Washington and Baltimore, presided 
The Reverend Gilbert Hahn was deacon of 
the mass, the Reverend Lawrence J. McGlone 
ubdeacon, and the Very Reverend Bernard 
Ransing assistant priest. Deacons of honor 
ncluded the Very Reverend Francis J. Con- 
‘ll and the Reverend Joseph T. Kennedy 
Masters of ceremonies were the Reverend 
Walter J. Schmitz and the Reverend E. Robert 
Arthur 
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S well as out- 
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The Ballot Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. - Mr. Speaker, we 
is elected officials and servants of the 
people should never forget the conclusive, 
decisive, and powerful effect of the ballot 
box which is the instrument by which all 
great issues and questions, and the elec- 
tion of men to public office is determined. 





I submit herewith a short poem from 
the November issue of the Family Circle 
which should serve as a reminder of its 
powerful effect, especially in the United 
States where freedom of choice by the 
ballot must always be guarded against 
encroachment 

A weapon that comes d as 

As 5 wflakes fall upon the sod 

But execute freeman’'s will, 


wn 





As lightning works the will of God 
And from its f e! door nor locks 

( l eld y t is the ballot box 
J P D 





What New Orleans Has Done for the 
Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


F LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, N 1947 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
quest for permission to extend my re- 
marks may appear rather unusual be- 
cause of the nature of the contents of 
asked permis- 


he article which I have 
sion to bring to the attention of the Con- 


wember 28 


gress 
It is an article by John Lester, who 
conducts the column Lagniappe in the 
New Orleans Item. Mr. Lester, I believe, 
is one of the most promising young news- 
paper columni in this country and a 
distinct credit to the newspaper to which 
he contribute 
Mr. Lester recently wrote a column re- 
lating to the Negroes in the city of New 
Orleans. I read it with more than pass- 
ing interest because it carried a message 
which should—but of course will not— 
strike a resounding note in those who 
so much about their concern for 
the advancement of the Negro 
Mr. Lester’s presentation of what New 
Orleans has done for the Negro and his 
advancement is further testimony of the 
responsibility which the South has ac- 
cepted to the members of this race. It is 
ignificant that these contributions have 
been made by southern people in a 
Southern State and a southern city with- 
out such phony measures as so-called 
fair employment practice acts, hate- 
generating antilynch laws, hypocritical 
anti-poll-tax legislation, and other in- 
numerable suggestions which come from 


prate 


those who, while shouting from the 
housetops their desire to a t the Negro 


ire contributing endless harm to his real 


advancement 
The South knows its Negro and knows 
its Negro problem and is well capable of 
handling the problem without 
interf directed proposals 
from those who would use the Negro a 
a politic aiding him as 
a human being with a rightf 
the world in which we live 
re truly sympathetic 
to the Negro as a human being and desire 


outside 
n or mi 
: 
ead ol 
i] place in 


"hose of us who 


to see him adi e, are much concerned 
about the false propaganda and delib- 
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erate 


Slander upon the 
tion with the race problem 
cannot be helped by continually fanning 


the flames of hate 


Negro cannot be helpec 
which 


conduct on the parts of 


laws 


arbitrary 


I cite Mr. Lester 


problem if 
out outside 
The cry goes 


mninorities The 1 


tempt of the radical, 
minority beyond the 
line trying to rule the top-heavy N 
South 
j 


majority of the 
helped and assiste 
derly, understandi 
to become 


Some of the st 


more 


n 
Lik 


1 
Cilii 


column will undoul 


prise to many of 
who kno 
will be thi 
tory 
Mr. Lester 
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‘ It x t int 
varied ( f e 
p O day.) New Orle Ip- 
e J} r er l ¥v ‘ t the 
r ! ( New 
oO ri major cl e ceep 
ch the perce ge of Neg: n 
| llatior h ir eased in the 
iS ye Illiterac nong New Orlean 
N down from 95 percent during the 
the S to less than 15 per- 
‘ By 1 re, New Orlea Negroes 
culturis but today m ‘ 
‘ r ! them re < ine ea eitner 
dire y r indirectly with busiz 3 or in- 
< By re, too, the Negro is a vege- 
Ave é e of Negro businessmen in 
Ne is 42 y« rhe f ya 
their customers buy ri i \ h 
the li e exce lol {I one iten 
‘ 
I eld of mu New Orlea N es 
the greate creators d in- 
terpret f jazz of all time, Louie Arin- 
the und uted “daddy of ‘em all” 
ere also Zutty Singleton, “Buddy” 
I ( K Oliver, Sidney Be Al- 
P 1, A. J. Piro nd ¢ rence 
reet’’ Wil ms, id the 1 could 
I another generation, New Orleans 
Y we f is all over the d for 
lenc 1 artistry in rkKi with 
1 1 iron Currently fam« over 
is character of Kil Zulu 
‘ Negro’s other « tributions to Mardi 
( e likewise table. (The ancestors of 
New O ins Negroes originally came from 
! rom area as large as the whole 
( tin t of Europe, and the first of them 
hit American shores in 1619.) Present-day 
Negroe here have a club, one of the most 
in the city, called The Hundred 
D s A Week Club, for anyone making 
that figure or more each week. The average 
v of New Orleans Negroes, by the way, 
i e of the highest in the United States. 
Probably the oddest fact concerning the New 
oO I Negro, however, is that the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation didn’t include this city 
t all, due to a technicality, even though it 


freed about 4,000,000 slaves elsewhere in the 


Natl 





Shareholders in the World’s Greatest 
Business—Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 4 last it was my privilege to 
speak before the Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club at the Cleveland 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., and over radio 
station WORD. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I enclose a copy of my speech: 


It is indeed a great honor to be thus in- 


vited to speak to the business and profes~- 
sional women of Spartanburg on the tre- 
mendously important subject of shareholders 


in the world’s greatest business—peace, 

The term “shareholder” is a familiar one to 
you ladies who, no doubt, daily have business 
contacts with shareholders. I should, how- 
ever, clarify my reference to the term “the 
greatest business—peace.” 

All of you are citizens of the United States. 
The United States is constantly referred to 
f veracy or as a republic. Now just 
we mean by these words? Mr. Web- 





as a dem 
what dc 


cracy as government by the 
people—a form of government in which the 
wer is retained by the people and 
her directly as in an absolute or 


pure democracy, or indirectly, as in a repre- 


denine aem 


supreme pi 


exercised eit 


entative democracy, through a system of 
representation and delegated authority peri- 
d renewed. His definition of a republic 
is a state in which the sovereign power re- 
sides in a certain body of the people, the 


and is exercised by representa- 
ted by, and in theory at least re- 
ble to, them. Thus we see that we, 
as citizens of a representative democracy or 
republic, hold the supreme power of the 





country in our hands. Such powers as our 
National, State, or local governments have 
are those which we have seen fit to delegate 
to them The tenth amendment to the 


Constitution, a part of the Bill of Rights, 
specifically that: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people. 


states 


That the National Government operates in 
the category of big business is evident from 
the fact that the annual budgets run into 
billions of dollars. The budget expenditures 
for the vear which ended last July reached 


more than $42,000,000,000 and this repre- 
sented a considerable decrease from the war 
years The National public debt in 1946 


amounted to nearly $2,000 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. In 
the same year national receipts amounted to 
$305 for each person while expenditures by 
the Federal Government averaged $461 for 
each individual in the population. These 
figures are based on Treasury reports and 
the Bureau of the Census estimates of popu- 
lation 

In view of these facts it is apparent that 
we all are shareholders in our Government, 
and that the United States Government falls 
in the category of a big business. Our Gov- 
rnment’s concern with peace has been pub- 
licly expressed, on many occasions, by our 
President and other statesmen. A few weeks 
ago President Truman, speaking at the Inter- 
American Defense Conference in Brazil, de- 
clared: “The fundamental basis of the policy 
of the United States is for permanent world 
peace.”’ All our efforts in the United Nations 
and in other international organizations 
have been directed toward the goal of an 
enduring peace. It is inconceivable to me— 
as I am sure it is to you—that we should 
for a single moment consider the desirability 
of anything other than peace. 

But if we are to preserve even the rather 
shaky peace which we now enjoy, we must 
all exert ourselves. It is regrettable that in 
the past the United States has gained the 
reputation of winning the war but losing 
the peace. Whether or not this is true, we 
cannot afford to let it happen now. The 
cost has been too great in lives lost or shat- 
tered, in populations uprooted and driven 
from their homes, in the destruction and 
devastation of wide areas of the globe. Let’s 
examine the figures for the number of per- 
sons who were killed or who died as a re- 
sult of the two great World Wars of this 
century. According to the War Department, 
more than eight and one-half million people 
died as a direct result of the First World 
War. More than twenty-one million were 
wounded; nearly four million were listed as 
prisoners or missing. Of the United States 
troops, 126,000 were killed or died; more 
than 234,000 were wounded; and 4,500 were 
taken prisoner or were missing. The casu- 
alties of World War II are even more stag- 
gering. Total casualties, including killed, 
missing, and wounded members of both the 
civilian and military populations, amounted 
to more than 45,000,000. The United States, 
which had no civilian casualties resulting 
directly from enemy action as of June 30, 
1946, had suffered a total of 1,135,054 dead, 
wounded, and missing. Three thousand four 
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hundred and twenty-three 


ians were killed in act 


South Carolin- 
died of wounds, or 
of other non-battle-induced causes in the 
Army alone this was a terrifi 
price to pay. 
In addition to the cost in lives, the « 
in dollars of the wars in which the United 
States has participated has been little short 
of stupendous. Only within the past year 
or two has the last pensioner of the Warof 
1812 been removed from the Government 
pay roll. Not only do -we have to pay for 
the guns and the ammunition and all the 
supplies for our troops while they are en- 
gaged in the war, but we also have to pay 
what are called the continuing costs. These 
costs include pensions, care of veterans, in- 
terest on war debts, and so on. The con- 
tinuing costs are much greater than the 
expenses incurred for strictly military pur- 
poses. For instance, the Spanish-American 
Var cost us $582,000,000 in military expendi- 
tures but almost $2,500,000,000 in continuing 
costs up to June 30, 1946. During 1945 the 
continuing costs of the Spanish-American 
War amounted to $143,000,000 and were stil! 
rising. World War I so far has cost us $74.,- 
000,000,000, and in 1945 alone cost us $312,- 
000,000. The continuing costs of World War 
II have only begun, but already the total 
cost of that war has risen to nearly $400,- 
Now this money doesn’t appear 





000,000,009. 
miraculously in the coffers of the Treasury 
Department. Much of it gets to the Treas- 
ury through the collector of internal reve- 
nue. And where does the collector of in- 
ternal revenue get it? That’s right: from you 
and me, from the taxpayers of the country 
A great part of each tax dollar collected goes 
to pay for the wars in which we have been 
involved I don’t mean to say that we 
should have stayed on the sidelines. On 
the contrary, it was absolutely essential tha 
we enter the conflicts and so save our dem- 
ocratic form of government. I do want to 
point out how much it has cost us and to 
emphasize the fact that we cannot, we must 
not, permit another war. For should such 
a war ever start, it is more than likely that 
we would suffer greater casualties than ever 
before. In the atomic age we cannot hope 
to escape great destruction in our cities and 
production areas. Waat the dollar costs 
would be cannot even be imagined. 

Our industrial production has surpassed 
that of of any other country in the world. 
During the war the tools of death and de- 
struction rolled from our factories in a great 
flood. Energetic measures were taken to 
boost production. Naturally a period of re- 
conversion of the factories to peacetime pro- 
duction was necessary. At the present time, 
production is reaching new heights and our 
national income is soaring. It is up to us 
to see that this increased national income is 
put to the proper use. If we spend as much 
time, with the same enthusiasm, working for 
peace as we did working for war, we shall soon 
have a better world in which to live and rear 
our children. Just think of what we could 
do with the $74,000,000,000 which World War 
I has already cost us. Think of the cam- 
paign for peace we could put on with such 
a sum—or even with only a tiny part of such 
asum. Think of what we could do to banish 
ignorance, alleviate pain, and bring comfort 
and happiness to the world. And remember 
that it is up to you, the shareholders in the 
business of government, to say what shall be 
done. 

Searcely has the advance guard of our 
honored dead reached their native shores for 
permanent burial before heavy threatening 
clouds of another war engulf the troubled 
world. 

There are many problems to which we 
must soon find a solution if we are to main- 
tain the peace in this uneasy world. Perhaps 
the most pressing problem is that of the 
relations between Russia and the United 
States. Every day the newspapers carry 


some new story of conflict between the two 
greatest nations in the world today. Per- 












































































ws it is not surprising that there should be 
ction between our two countries. The 
f n of government maintained by the 
Soviets, and advocated by them for all other 
is very different from that which 
good and de They 
believe in a central government; we 

lieve in limitil the power of our Central 
r National Government 

The § 





yuntries 
we believe to be irable 


strong 


1) 


viets believe in control of 
business by the G 
uns believe in what we call free enterprise, 
with as little Government control as possible 
Our entire history and cultural backgrounds 
re different. It is not to be wondered at 
that our way of thinking on various world 


forms 


vernment 


problems is seldom the same But it is the 
methods of settling those differences that 
re cause for alarm. We have tried the pol- 





icv of sitting down at the conference table 
and attempting to arrive at mutually satis- 
factory decisions. So far this method has 
been unsatisfactory, due to the consistent 
Russian refusal to make concessions. It is 
hard to escape the conclusion that the Com- 
convinced that a third world 
war is inevitable. Stalin himself wrote, “It 

inconceivable that the Soviet Republic 
hould continue to exist interminably side 
by side with imperialist states. Ultimately 
one or another must conquer.” Recently he 
has expressed himself in a more pacific vein, 
but many competent persons believe that his 
earlier statement represents his true belief 
Certainly there is evidence to support the 
theory that Russia is preparing for a third 
world war by attempting to gain domination 
of Europe and Asia, and by infiltrating and 
weakening all countries, such as our own, 
which cannot be brought under Communist 
control 

Thus it may be that, abhorrent though the 
idea is, we shall have to face again acute 
onflict in this era. Most assuredly, we shall 
void it if we can, but not at the cost of 
abandoning our American way of life. As 
terrible as the thought of an atomic War may 
be, more terrible is the thought of a Russian 
Communist dominated world. In spite of 
our desire for peace, we must remain realis- 
tic It is dangerous to become too vocally 
strong while remaining physically weak. It 
is essential that our military forces be main- 
tained at a strength sufficient to safeguard 
our national security. Although the United 
States is the richest and most powerful Na- 
tion in the world today, we have come to be 
too weak militarily since the end of the war 


are 


munists 


We must not allow that situation to ga 
unremedied. 
These are but two aspects of this great 


problem which now faces all of us—namely, 
how to keep the peace. But there are many 
other questions to be answered, all of which 
deal directly or indirectly with the peace. 
Shall we aid Europe this winter? If so, how 
much, and under what conditions? And 
there are a host of problems before the 
United Nations. What shall be done about 
Palestine? Or Korea? What policies are to 
be carried out in regard to the Balkans? I 
shall not dwell on these at this time. I 
merely offer them as illustrations of some 
of the world problems now facing us. 

And what, you asK, can you as individuals 
or in groups such as this club do about it? 
Let us return to the analogy of the citizen 
as a shareholder in the business of govern- 
ment. At certain regular intervals, usually 
once a year, the shareholders of a business 
meet and choose a board of directors for that 
business. Similarly, the citizen-shareholder 
goes to the polls at regular intervals, every 
2 years, and chooses his representative in the 
Congress. Now the shareholder in a business 
would not vote for a director who advocated 
a policy which would lead the company to 
bankruptcy or would lose the company cus- 


tomers. Nor should the citizen vote for a 
candidate for Congress who advocates the 
wrong policy for the National Government. 


But in 


rignt 


order to know whether the policy is 


the 


or wrong, you have to know what 
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issue is and 
would be T} 


result of the policy 
portant thing that 








you can do, then, is to educate yourself on 
the pr ems peace When you have 
studied the matter, talk it over with your 
friends. Let your Congressman know what 
you are thinking Let him know whether 
you approve or disapprove of the way he 
handling your b 











It is good to know u ladies are con- 
cerned, as you are, ab blic affairs. Na- 
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the fam e mortality table re- 
veals fact t ge length of life 
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of man The ravages of war have furthe 
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responsibilities are you May you con- 
tinue to strive for permanent and lasting 
peace. 

There is much hard work ahead for all of 
us if we are to succeed in our avowed goal of 
a permanent world peace All of us must 
help. There will be many disappointments 
along the way and at times we will be dis- 
couraged. But if we persevere we may see 
the day for which the poet Tennyson 
longed 

— ° ° when shall all men’s ood 

Be *~h man's rule, and universal peace 

1 shaft of light across the land.” 
—— 
Our Waning Air Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I appeared on the floor of the House 
this noon to call to the attention of the 
Congress the fact that on November 24, 
1947, I had introduced H. R. 4565 to pro- 
vide an appropriation of $430,000,000 for 
the United States Army Air Forces and 
$250,000,000 for the United States Naval 
Air Forces, stating that I had promised 
my constituents when I was first elected 
to Congress that if I could prevent such a 
catastrophe our country would never be 
caught unprepared as we have been in 
the last two World Wars, and that since 
our Air Force has disintegrated to a 
point where it is inadequate for the de- 
fense of our country, it was my opinion, 
that we should immediately provide suf- 
ficient funds for this important branch 
of the services to furnish additional air- 
craft and technical equipment to build it 
to a point where it would at least be 
potent enough to protect and defend our 


Nation for we all Know that in this 
atomic age, air protection is the only 
possible defense that any nation could 


have against this type of attack. The 
responsibility is the responsibility of the 
Congress, and I have introduced the 
legislation to rebuild, if only in part, our 
air power and air defense. I have 
formed my duty and my promise to my 
country and my people. I hope that the 
Congress will give favorable considera- 
tion at once to this important legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in support of my position 


I include an editorial from the Washing- 





er- 
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ton Post, of even date, entitled, “Ou 
Waning Air Strength,” and I respectful 
request that the same be inclu 
gether with my remarks 
The editorial is as follows: 
OUR WANING 
As Secret y f the De irtn 
Force, W. Stuart Symington has just 





jed 


AIR STRENGTH 


figures disturbin el nh t de 
promptest possible actior In the v¥ 
it is, until there is a peace worth 
y € t > tT ‘ S be 

kless ible i 
sec iri y € + } } é r ’ si + 
state of readiness adequate fo! e! 
gency But the most important 
elements—our strength in the sk‘ s ¥ 
ing progressively for want of sufficient 
gressional appropriatioi Mr. Syn 
has made that much very clear 


rhe central fact in the situa 
That in keeping with the State De ne 
estimate of international trends the lt te 


States Air Force, und General Spaa 
determined what should be 
strength military aviation at thi 
time. The minimum calls for 55 
planes of every type by January 1 It ca 
further, for an expan the follow 
months to a total of 70 groups made up « 
6,869 planes in the Regu USAF, plu 
groups with 3.212 planes in the Air Nat 
Guard. Above present mome? 


the mn 


of our 


Sion in 





s of the 


it calls for the placement of at least 630 
our heaviest bombers (B-29's and the bigge 
ones in production) at strategic t 


504 of the 
immediate acti 


throughout the world, with 
constant readiness for 


If we had this kind of strength in bei) 
or in near-tuture prospect, there would b 
reason to feel confident, not merely in ou 
own security, but also i the ability « 
such a force to serve the peace of the 
world as a check against a1 major & 
gression anywhere Unfortunatel 
ever, as Mr. Symington has emphasized t 
the President's Air Policy Comm on, G 

rai Spaatzs figures are largely thir ‘ 


paper—a picture of what 
istence, but actually is n 
the USAF is able now 
drawing on 
prospect 
will have only about 40 groups, or | er 
than half of 
meet our minimum 


ought to be in ex 
rhus, althou 

to supply 55 grou 

planes from reserve stocl 

is that by the end of 

the 70 regarded a € t t it 


e€cul 


The fundamental reason cited for 
prospective decline is that the current 
of appropriati Ss is simp too low 


maintenance of the rock-b m ‘ 
of strength the USAF pn t have if 
preparedness is to be kept in line 


State Department's assessment the i 
ternational situation General § 
Mr. Symington have made th oi 


persuasively If the t t f 
seem, Congress should lose 1 time in ad 
ing corrective measure Ce 

it comes to national securi 

pennies on t ne risk ¢ mper 

selves and free I eve 
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Radio Report to the People by Hon. W 
Lee O’Daniel, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 

OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE 
Monday, December 1 é ‘ day ¢ 


OF THe UNI FY , 





Monday. Novembe { 1947 
Mr. O'DANIEI Mr. I I ask 
unanimous consent to! e pri d in the 
Appendix of t Ri rt 
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d me ile in Tex dur- 
Conere was not in session 
( the vear 
was made in five radio 
d I ask that the first speech 
the Recorp of toc and 
four be printed in order, 
each of the 4 days when the Sen- 
pe in ion followir tod 
i eing no objection, the address 
lered to be printed in the RECORD, 
} LE I T 1 
f by T ed S r W 
( d WBAP-TQN 
j I Au 4, 1947) 
} 1 nd itlemer nd 
} d ! T i ou 
é r W. LEEO'D Dem- 
] eat t 1 Tex 
( Ne fron e stud of WBAP 
| et Worth, Tex 
\ 1 t I ») make it dis- 
{ sod that yort Iam mak- 
G< { t ( rir : 
} n no way i m 1er, Or 
t e ¢ ( ed a pi cal ca ign 
i campaign. It will be strictly 
to the d people of Texas in my 
nited States S natol It is 
ended to be a report to the little group 
1 hula-hula dan in Texas 
V ! I dD. C wh have been 
t it it dancing in the headlin« 
é ev ers for the } everal 
l with a forced grin on their faces, 
doubt and fear in their hearts, trying 
the v ers of Texas to watch them 
d e1 yu e them to become a 
( didute r the office of United States Sen- 
Now, if I thought the great 
! i file of the people of Texas were 
é \ xious to know right now whether 
I am going to run for reelection, if 
I thought they were sitting up nights losing 


lled that question over and 
over in their minds, then under that condi- 

1 Iv iid feel that I had an obligation 

make my intentions Known at this time. 
1e people 
who is going to be 
te for the United States Senate in 


1948 t is just the professional politicians 





t is not the case; t 


ng about 


and the political machines who are inter- 
( iin that. So, for that reason, I am not 

itisfy their curiosity at this time 
Oh I know whether or not I am going 


t u I know right now. I have already 
n l up my mind what I am going to do, 
but I am not going to give these politicians 
ine isfaction of appeasing their curiosity, 
because I know their motives are entirely 


reference to who will be elected, I 
mistaken, but there is one thing 
‘ which I am absolutely positive, more 
positive than I ever was in my life concern- 


No in 


could be 


y a political campaign, and that is there is 
! enough power in the hands of this polit- 
i lique that runs politics down here in 
rex reenforced by the power of the New 
Deal patronage machine in Washington, aided 
by the communistic left-wingers and the 
labor racketeers, to defeat me for a second 
te in the United States Senate if I run. 
‘ f I do run and any of these boys feel 
] 11 I have to say is the water is fine, 
( é in, and I will guarantee you will get 
your money’s worth when the weather gets 
hot it July 1948. So all you politicians 
call up your corporation connections now, 


arrange for your vacations, go up to Colorado 


and cool off, because you are not going to find 
out this summer what I am going to do next 
summer. By the time I get through report- 


to the people about the deplorable con- 
dition of our Government I surmise the pro- 


liticians will find out that there 
is something more important for the people 
t think about than the selection of a United 
= r me itor next year 


My friends, I am coming to you with this 














re t at time which I consider to be the 
! ‘ucial period in our entire history. I 
am naturally an optimist and have a very 
cheerful disposition, as you all know from 
listening to me for many years on the radio. 
But this is no time for optimism or hilarity. 
It is a time to be very serious. I am your 
public servant You are paying my salary, 
and you sent me to Washington to find out 
what is going on there I have found out, 
and I intend to tell you the truth about what 
is z on, re dless of where the chips fall. 
I Republic of ours in 170 years has grow 
from a rel vely unimportant wilderness to 
become the greatest and m« pow ul na- 
tion on the face of the earth We have 
reached the heights, have passed the cross- 
r‘ Ss, and are now skidding down the hill to 
destruction, with careless and ss pro- 
f ional politicians at the hein Unless the 
good Christian people of this Nation wake up 
d take some definite action to change our 
this Nation will go the way of all 

other great nations of the past and become 


a has-been nation. I do not want to be a ca- 
lamity howler, but I do intend to perform 
ny duty as your public servant and shout the 





alarm from the housetops. It is very unpcp- 
ular for anybody to shout warnings too far 


in advance of the disaster. But unless some- 


body assumes that role, it may become too 
late to do anything about it. As a reminder 
let me call your attention to the warnings I 
started shouting 9 or 10 years ago about the 


encroachment of communism into our Gov- 
ernment and about extravagant spending of 
the taxpayers’ money, and the piling up of 
Government debt. Do you remember how I 
called your attention to those destructive 
forces? Do you folks remember how I went 
about this State telling you that your pussy- 
footing professional politicians at Austin 
were on a spending spree, and that they were 
placing mortgages on your homes and farms 
and businesses by writing hot checks on the 
State treasurer to the tune of several mil- 
lions of dollars? Do you remember my tell- 
ing you that by their extravagance, deceit, 
and deception they were actually hocking hot 
checks with certain banks in this State as 
collateral on which they borrow money to pay 
old-age pensions? 

Yes, friends, it was very unpopular to 
sound that alarm, and it made the profes- 
sional politicians in Texas so dad-blamed mad 
that they all ganged up on me and fought 
me bitterly in every underhanded manner 
they could during the entire time I served 
as Governor of this great State of Texas. But 
as you know, the fight I waged against them 
brought about some reform. You no longer 
have outstanding hot checks on your State 
treasury. The debt has been entirely liqui- 
dated, and now you actually have cash in 
your State treasury, and all of this was ac- 
complished by the tax bill which was passed 
during my administration, because no other 
tax bills have been passed since my admin- 
istration, and all these debts were paid with 
tax money. Furthermore, I recommended 
and got submitted to the people of Texas for 
adoption a constitutional amendment which 
you adopted, even though the professional 
politicians opposed its adoption, and now it is 
impossible for your State officials to ever 
create a public debt, except in case of some 
great emergency and then only by four-fifths 
vote of both branches of your State legisla- 
ture. The good people of Texas give me 





credit for sounding that alarm, and fighting 
for and securing those reforms, but some of 
the newspapers of the State have been so 
busy criticizing me about every little pica- 
yunish thing they could conjure up, that they 
have not had time to print the truth about 
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prise. Well, n ts t 

I was right then. Even our Federal 

ment at Washington has finally 1ed 

the fact that the Communists have worme 

their high places in our Gove 

ment, into our military hi c 

mand, been selling America d 

the river 5 time that I have been sh 

in irning. The only differen | 

tl houting coming from high places out ; 


Washington now is pure deceit and decep- 
tion. They are not sincere, and they are only 
trying to whitewash their own commu: i 
Ch, yes, they may fire a few little 
clerks and stencgraphers if they catch them 
reading the New Republic, or popping the 
bubble gum too loud, but those little cl 
and stenozraphers are not the ones that have 
wrought the real destruction of our Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

Let me tell you exactly how America h 
been sold down the river. It is largely by 
he enactment of communistic and socialist 
legislation. Let me call your attenti 
the fact that it does not take Socialists and 
Communists to enact socialistic and commu- 
nistic alistic and commu- 
nistic legislation can be written, introduced 
and enacted by Democrats and Republicans 
And, furthermore, let me tell you that a 1 
of this socialistic and communistic legisla- 


activities 











legislation. Soc 





tion has been enacted by Congress during 
the past 14 years, and while I am at it let 
me teil you that you can’t blame all of it 


onto the Democrats, because there are Re- 
publicans in Congress who also vote for so- 
cialistic and communistic legislation. 

Now, perhaps it might be well for me to 
describe some of this socialistic and commu- 
nistic legislation. I would classify the Wag- 
ner Act as purely communistic. It sets up 
the labor leader organizations which act on 
orders from Moscow. I would classify the 
OPA and rent control in peacetime as purely 
communistic. I would classify the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as purely communistic, just 
exactly like they have it in Russia. I con- 
sider every dollar loaned or given to any for- 
eign nation to be in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and for 
the purpose of helping to wreck our own 
finances and open the door for socialism and 
communism. There are many other commu- 
nistic and socialistic laws on our statute 
books which have been placed there during 
the past 14 years, and so far none of them 
have been repealed, even though the Re- 
publicans have been in the majority in the 
Congress for the past 7 months. 

Now, friends, if the time permits, I in- 
tend to discuss these various pieces of com- 
munistic legislation more thoroughly on this 
series of four weekly radio broadcasts. I am 
just outlining the conditions now, on this 
first brodcast. While, of course, the enact- 
ment of socialistic and communistic legisla- 
tion will sconer or later completely wreck 
our Government, there are many other de- 
vices being employed which are helping to 
destroy our Nation. One is public spending 
and another is public debt. Every experi- 
enced man and woman within the sound of 
my voice knows that one of the surest ways 
to destroy a person, a family, a business, or 
any other kind of organization economically 
is to continually spend more than is taken in. 








Another sure way to destroy any person, firm, 








organization economically is to retard or 
) their production. Now, I want to call 
ur attention to what you already know, 


d that is that your Federal Government in 
Washineton for the past 14 years has been 
working overtime on both of these destruc- 
tive tectics, They have retarded production 

stopped production by the enactment of 
the Wagener Act, which took management 
away from the owners and turned 

er to a gang of communistic labor leader 
teers who have called thousands of 
; in industries all over the Nation for 

» main purpose of stopping production and 

ve also stopped preduction completely in 

ve plants by purposely shutting down 
1r factories or mines which supplied thei 

w material. 

I realize that the clever statisticians will 
produce manufactured statistics to try to 
disprove some of these facts, but every em- 
ployer and owner, and everybody who has 
hired any work done lately knows what I 

m saying is true. The Government itself 
has spent millions of dollars in subsidies and 

ther payments to make it more profitable 
for farmers and others to not produce than 
to produce. This kind of crop-control legis- 
lation on sugarcane and sugar beets was re- 
enacted during the Eightieth Congress under 
Republican control. Potatoes are still being 
destroyed by Government edict, while many 
people are hungry for potatoes. Then on top 
of the Government doing these things to 
retard or decrease or destroy production, it 
has engaged in the most reckless spending 
spree ever undertaken by any other nation 
on the face of the earth, and for the main 
purpose of destroying the accumulated sav- 
ings of the people of this Nation for the 
past 165 years. They started out in a modest 
way on WPA, and have never taken a back- 
ward step since then as far as spending or 
squandering the taxpayers’ money is con- 
cerned Now they have expanded the do- 
mestic WPA to a world-wide WPA, and are 
shoveling out cur money by the billions, in- 
stead of the millions, to any and every nation 
on the face of the earth that will take it. In 
some cases like Greece and Turkey, it looks 
like they had to threaten a little force against 
them if they refused to take our money. In 
their fiendish desire to scatter our money 
all over the world, it seems that we could not 
print it fast enough to satisfy some of the 
foreign nations, so we just shipped our 
money-printing plates to Russia, so they 
could print all of our money they wanted to 
spend, without waiting for us to print it for 
them. Now some people have come to me in 
a fit of anger when they heard about our 
Government giving our money-printing 
plates to Russia so they could print as much 
of our money as they wanted, but I want 
to ask this radio audience which of the two 
tactics is worse. Is it worse for our Gov- 
ernment to give Russia our money-printing 
plates so they can print all of our money 
they want, or to print the money ourselves, 
wrap it up in nice packages and ship it 
by prepaid express to England as a gift? At 
least we save the paper and the labor in 
printing when we let Russia print it instead 
of us going to the expense of printing it our- 
selves. Either process is dead wrong, and 
to my way of thinking it is one of the most 
unsound, vicious, and corrupt governmental 
acts ever practiced, and how the people of 
this Nation can stand idly by and watch their 
public officials engage in such tommy-rot 
without demanding their impeachment is 
beyond my comprehension. Of course, Stalin 
is laughing at our contirrued stupidity as he 
prints our money and uses it to buy ma- 
terial to be used in building up his huge war 
machine which he intends to use against us 
when he gets everything ready. And as far 
as England is concerned, everybody knows its 


ctr” 
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government has gone completely socialistic, 
and here are our public officials pouring out 





our money to that socialistic government. 
Our actions are so silly tl even the people 
in England who have d sense are laughin 
at us 
I have in my hand the Sunday Express, 
printed in London, England, August 3, this 
year. Let me read an article from page 4 





Here it is: 
“A very large section of the population de- 
cided that with the election of a socialistic 

















government we had automatically entered the 
in which work did not matter 

If you needed money, you had 

» hand out your stocking and Santa 

t. The Government at the 

od that if only the United 

id us sufficient dollars we 





back and build the heaven of their 
dreams without bothering too much about 
the facts of life. Unfortunately, the United 
States loaned us the money. Unfortunately, 
the money is now nearly exhausted, and un- 
fortunately it hasn't done us a bit of good. 
On the contrary, by our pledges to make 
sterling debts convertible into dollars on re- 
quest and by he ourselves by the 
notorious article 9 so that we cannot even 
move food we need from the larders of the 
Empire to the homeland’s kitchens, we have 
brought disaster upon us.” 

So here, my friends, you have a perfect 
example of our Government being so eager 
to bankrupt our own Nation by shoveling 
out billions of dollars to a socialistic nation, 
and their newspapers now accuse us of bring- 
ing disaster upon their nation by forcing 
those billions upon them. Of course, nobody 
expects the loan to be repaid, and anybody 
who gave the matter any study knew before 
the loan was made that it would never be 
paid. And all the money our Government 
is pouring down every rathole in every for- 
eign nation on earth is not only hastening 
our day of financial disaster, but it is laying 
the foundation to make every foreign nation 
hate us when the day finally comes that we 
are forced by circumstances to stop shovel- 
ing out our money to them. And to further 
make the sound-thinking people of all for- 
eign nations hate us, Congress adjourned, so 
that all the long-haired strutting peacocks 
in the Senate and House could start flying 
pleasure junkets all over the world, at tax- 
payers’ expense, to show off and brag about 
how rich we are, and try to tell every nation 
on earth, except Russia, how to run their own 
business, Now friends, I may be odd in stay- 
ing here at home and visiting with American 
citizens and surveying our domestic prob- 
lems, while my colleagues, or many of them 
at least, are having such a hilarious good 
time at taxpayers’ expense, surveying the 
spheres, hemispheres, and stratospheres. But 
I am seriously alarmed about the condi- 
tions that confront our Nation. With the 
shoveling out of our money, at an ever-in- 
creasing race, I think it is well to look at our 
financial condition. Two years after every 
foe has surrendered unconditionally, just like 
we demanded, we are still continuing war- 
time spending and wartime taxation. We 
have a public debt of around $260,000,000,000. 
To bring the shocking meaning of this gi- 
gantic debt closer to you, let me tell you that 
the cold figures show that based on national 
income, Texas’ share of this national debt is 
$10,000,000,000. To illustrate what $10,000,- 
000,000 in debt means to the people of Texas, 
I refer you to the total value of all real 
and personal property rendered for taxes in 
each 1 of the 254 counties in this State for 
this year, and tell you that when it was all 
added up by the comptroller down at Austin, 
it amounted to only $5,000,000,000, or just 
half as much as Texas’ share of our national 
debt. Even if all real and personal property 
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in Texas were rendered at only 50 
of its real value, you can see that the na- 
tional debt is a mortgage on Texas citizens 
for 100 percent or more of the value of every 


bit of real and personal property within the 


percent 


boundaries of this State. Is that not enouch 
to cause you to be alarmed? When the 
bubble bursts, my dear friends, as it in- 


evitably will, the banks will close 
ance companies will go broke, and all 
vings will be hard to find 


+ +173 
not require 


the insur- 
f your 
It does 
a prophet to foresee this 


proaching catastrophe 


lifetime sa 


ap- 


Now I realize that it may sound strange 
to hear a lone voice in the wilderness shout- 
ing calamity during this period of false pros- 
perity when people’s pockets and all the 
banks are bulging with two-bit dollar But 


let’s see 


where this. abundance of 
currency is coming from. It is being 
by your Government for the explicit 
of covering up their mistakes a 
public, thus putting off the d 
as long as possible. The hich prices our 
farmers are getting for their wheat and corn 
and cattle is the result of deliberate plan- 

Cc 

1 





nd foolin 


of reckoning 


ning and maneuvering by your Federal 
Commodity prices have bee1 
up by foreigners who are buying with money 
that our Government is giving them, and 
that money Its simply dded to our pub- 
lic debt. In other words, your Government 
is deceiving you by using your own credit 
to borrow money to give to foreign countries 
to send back to you in payment for your 
wheat, corn, cattle, cotton, and other com- 
modities. It is also my honest opinion that 
this maneuvering is part of a plot concocted 
by your Government to run up commodity 
prices so that they will have argument at 
the next session of Congress to reimpose price 
controls upon you 

Now, friends, I am sticking my neck out 

I 


ernment. 


hei ,¢ 
being 

















in giving you my personal opinions of the 
skullduggery that is going on in Washington, 
but let me tell you that I am not alone in 
these thoughts. There are some good men in 
the United States Senate. Not too many, but 
there are some. You can count the good 


ones on your fingers. But some of these good 
sound Senators have told me in plain words 
that they believe our Government has gone 
so far to the left that it is already too late 
to save it. They will not say this publicly, 
but they actually believe it to be true. Iam 
not going to say that it is impossible to save 
our American form of government, but I will 
say that it is the most important problem 
facing the American people today. We are 
in much more danger of losing our American 
form of government today than we were while 
Hitler was running loose in Europe and while 
he Japanese were seeking to rule the world. 
Our politicians did not save us then. We 
were saved by one group and one group alone, 
our men in military uniform and especially 
that group of brave young men out on the 
firing line who stopped the aggressor’s bullets 
with their bodies. Our brave bo on the 
battle line saved this Nation, not with the 
help of the politicians, but they saved it in 
spite of the politicians. Since our brave 
boys won the war, our professional politicians 
have lost the peace. We are now in a battle 
for existence where the fighting men can- 
not take part; the politicians are running the 
whole show and they are doing a miserable 
job 

You ask me, What can the people do about 
it? There is just one answer, and I fear that 
you will not do that one thing which is nec- 
essary to save our Nation. 





Under our form 
of government, the people are supposed to 
rule themselves. It is the only such govern- 
ment ever set up in this world. It is founded 
squarely on the Holy Bible and the teachings 
of Christ. Our wise forefathers were honest, 
sincere Christian people, to the core, They 
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n | r to be ve wha 
I do not expect you to be- 
] wh I n ying, unless you desire to 
} uth, but 
t u believe it, is a m r for 
» surest guaranties 
cur American form of government 
i, is the fact that conditions ex- 
at the head of our Federal Govern- 
ton are so rotten that it is 
il ible for anybody to believe 
1, even when they are told to them by 
heir 1 trusted friend 
On one of my future programs I expect to 
tell you exactly how our American form of 
government can be recovered and preserved, 
prceviding, of course, that it is not already too 
) ‘ 


tv. 


I will make another radio report to the 
I le one week from tonight on these same 
radio s ions starting at 7:30 p. m., central 
standard time. In the meantime, I have 
ope d an office at 314 Federal Building, Fort 


W h, and I invite everybody to visit me 
there or write me there, 314 Federal Building, 
Fort Worth. I also expect to visit other 
t ns in Texas as time and conditions permit. 


I have no prepared speeches to make ex- 
cept these four weekly broadcasts, but will 


be glad to interview anybody who has busi- 
ness to transact with your Senator, and will 
endeavor to answer any questions dealing 





with the affairs of our Federal Government. 
When I do visit other towns this summer, I 
shall make no attempt to draw any crowds, 
either large or small, at any place because it 
will be purely business trips pertatning to 
Government service, and will in nowise be 
considered as a political campaign. This is 
your United States Senator, W. Lre O’DANIEL, 
speaking from Fort Worth, Tex., and I will 
be speaking again on these same stations 
next Thursday evening at 7:30. Until then, 
I wish you one and all a most pleasant good 
evening. 





The Crisis in America’s Aviation Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 1 (legislative day of 

Monday, November 24), 1947 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD an article relating to the crisis 





in America’s aviation industry, by Ansel 
E. Talbert, from the New York Herald 
Tribune of November 30 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ONS OF TODAY AND FUTURE GIVE PLANE 
MAKERS A DuaL TASK—AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

Must TurN Out LATEsT PILOTED TYPES AND 

Bre Reapy FoR Mass PrRoDUCTION WHILE DE- 

VELOPING 4,000-MILE RoBot-GUIDED MISSILES 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

American aviation is undeniably under- 
yoing a crisis. The aircraft-manufacturing 
industry, which accomplished prodigious 
feats of production in the recent war, is fac- 
ing operating losses of $50,000,000 a year—or 





arge sections of the industry are in 
relatively good shape; others notably are not. 
Tax carry-backs allowed by the Government 
will absorb a large part of this year’s losses, 
but this is the last year they will act to do so. 

The industry’s acronautical scientists and 
production planners are being charged with 
the correct solution simultaneously of two 
of the most important problems of national 
defense ever to confront the Nation—one 
long-range, one immediate. 





















WEAPONS OF THE FUTURE 

The long-range problem calls for the de- 
sign and development of all manner of weap- 
ons of the future. In the ultimate, this 
means robot-guided missiles able to carry the 
atomic bomb accurately to targets more than 
4,000 miles distant. These weapons could 
destroy an enemy nation’s industrial areas 
and other war resources in hours instead of 
years. 

The other problem is concerned with im- 
mediate security. It demands the industry 
keep turning out piloted aircraft of all types 
which are faster and better in other respects 
than those of any other nation. 

Not only must the industry turn cut such 
types—both military and commercial—but 
it must keep in readiness for manufactur- 
ing thousands of them on even shorter no- 
tice than it had in the recent war. 

Some strategists feel that the long-range 
bomber, which was the decisive weapon of 
victory in the recent war, has had its day 
because of improvements in the art of in- 
terception. But few question that the pi- 
loted airplane's potentialities will be great, 
both offensively and defensively, for another 
decade. The general imovression is that if 
war should come to the United States with- 
in the next three years it would of necessity 
be fought on the air side largely with the 
bombers and other aircraft types of the re- 
cent war. 

For this reason the maintenance of an ade- 
quate Air Force and Navy air arm of con- 
stantly improving types is considered vital 
until the long-range guided missile is a 
reality. 

But the importance of pushing guided- 
missile development with all possible speed 
is being stressed significantly by the two 
World War II commanders who had at their 
disposal the largest assemblages of heavy 
bombers in history. They are James H. Doo- 
little, former lieutenant general, command- 
ing the Eighth Air Force in England, and Sir 
Arthur Harris, Great Britain’s wartime air 
chief marshal. 

Both Mr. Doolittle and Sir Arthur, now 
civilians with no service axes to grind, stress 
that the key to national security for the dem- 
ocratic powers is encouragement of science 
and the scientists. In his war memoirs, re- 


cently published under the title of “Bomber 
Offensive,” Sir Arthur goes much further 
than his American opposite number in at- 
tacking reactionary thinking in the services. 
He prophesies; 
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“I have not the slightest doubt that the 
air force will go the way of the other servic 
and tend to cling to the antiquated weap 
with which it will conceive its interests to | 
bound up. * * * Itis true that the ato 
explosive has to be carried by something 
perhaps a few very fast, very long-range 
craft would provide a convenient mean 
carrying it. 

“But it is much more efficient if put into a 
missile which has no crew and is directed by 
radar and mechanical means.” 











SCIENTISTS MAKE PROGRESS 

America’s aeronautical scientists 
veloped no guided missiles which a push but- 
ton could send winging with accuracy across 
the vast stretches of the Atlantic and th 
Pacific and over the frozen wastes of the 
North Polar Basin. But, pronouncements 
from the service politicians in Washington 
to the contrary, the scientists already have 
perfected considerably more than the push 
button for push-button warfare of th 
future. 

Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, who had a 
major role in the bomber offensive against 
Germany and later commanded the bombers’ 
assault on Japan, is authority for the state- 
ment that the Air Force is at work on inter- 
continental missiles. One of the chief de- 
signers taking part in this program told this 
correspondent a few days ago: 

“We will have in approximately 3 years, I 
believe, a guided missile capable of intercon- 
tinental warfare, with its guidance mecha- 
nism perfected and tested.” 

Industry designers say that almost any 
competent aircraft manufacturer could begin 
today constructing pilotless planes having 
the general lines of the German V-1 flying 
bomb, with a speed of 600 miles an hour for 
4,000 miles. Interception of a large percent- 
age of such missiles, however, might not be 
too difficult for an enemy nation which kept 
its top-ranking scientists at work on the 
problem. 

Therefore, designers believe development 
work should proceed apace on supersonic 
pilotless aircraft having speeds of 1,200 to 
1,500 miles an hour for 4,000-mile ranges and 
on long-range rockets of even higher specds. 
It is estimated that between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 will have to be expended on re- 
search and development before such missiles 
are ready for combat. 

How long the development takes depends 
to a large degree on when and how much 
money is appropriated. Right now there is 
no adequate provision by Congress for such 
a development program, and under the most 
favorable conditions it is believed the work 
will require approximately 10 years. 


NAVY DEVELOPS MISSILES 


The Nation’s guided-missile program is not 
being held up entirely by lack of sufficient 
funds for the complete long-range-missile 
program. The Navy has been doing an out- 
standing job with the limited funds it has 
in turning out target-secking antiaircraft 
missiles, both rocket and ram-jet propelled. 
It also has been developing controlled mis- 
Siles to be used against ground targets at 
ranges of up to several hundred miles. 

Concerning missiles of this type, this cor- 
respondent obtained in writing from the 
headquarters of the Eleventh Naval District, 
in which the Navy’s important over-water 
testing range at Point Mugu, Calif., is lo- 
cated, the following statement: 

“In immediate prospect from Navy projects 
with the United States aircraft industry are 
supersonic, jet-propelled pilotless aircraft 
Carrying pay loads from a small charge ca- 
pable of knocking down an airplane, to the 
atomic bomb. These will be capable of sniff- 
ing out prescribed targets with no help from 
human hands or air-borne brains.” 

The Navy is studying ways and means of 
bringing missiles available before long to 


have de- 
































within striking distance of the shore-based 
targets of any potential enemy. 
Two former battleships are being made 
to missile-launching ships, and the Navy 
ntly publicized the initial launching of a 
man V-2 rocket from the deck of the air- 
( t carrier Midway. Rear Adm. G. C. 
Crawford has disclosed it is feasible to launch 
ied missiles from submarines. 
Some of the Navy’s chief guided missiles 
are the following: 
1. Neptune: A giant supersonic rocket 45 
fe long and having a range of 235 miles. 
More slender than the German V-2 and one- 





gu 


third its weight, it has an alcohol-and- 
n-burning motor developing 200,000 
t nds of thrust. 


2. Kingfisher: A new jet-propelled version 
of the Navy Bat, first and only pilotless air- 
craft used in combat by the Navy in the re- 
cent war. It transmits radar signals to the 
t et and homes on the echoes it receives. 

Little Joe: A shipboard-launched and 

set-propelled missile guided by radio 
f ist enemy aircraft formations. A prox- 
imity fuse causes automatic explosion of the 
warhead when it reaches the vicinity of an 
enemy plane. 

4. Gorgon: A 600-mile-an-hour missile 
launched from a mother plane and steered by 

pilot who watches the bomb’s progress 
hrough a television eye in its nose. 

5. Gargoyle: A 700-mile-an-hour jet-pro- 

ed bomb capable of being maneuvered 
violently against an evasive target after being 
dropped from a dive bomber. 

6. Bumblebee: A 1,500-mile-an-hour flying 
test vehicle powered by a ram-jet engine. 

7. Loon: The Navy’s improved version of 
the German’s V-1 flying bomb. 

In general, development of guided missiles 

1 be made to dovetail with aircraft devel- 
pment. The same kinds of machine tools, 
jigs, fixtures, and processes turn out both, 
with a few minor variations. After pre- 
liminary research and development work has 
been completed, there appears to be less pre- 

on machining in production of propul- 

ve equipment for missiles than in manu- 
ture of reciprocating engines and pro- 
pellers for aircraft. 

The one thing in the aviation and guided- 
missile field which no amount of money can 
buy, however, is time. There are several 
score projects pending which could be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion for, say, 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000. 

They could not be accomplished in half 
that period later, however, even if an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 suddenly was made 
available. 

Industry leaders know that their present 
double-barreled assignment is a tough one 
even for an industry in the best possible 
financial condition. It is likely to prove to 
be an impossible one for an industry which 
this year received orders for military and 
naval aircraft amounting to fewer than 1,500 
planes, unless Congress takes action in the 
next few months to formulate an air policy 
with more behind it than wishful thinking. 





XC-99—XP-86—D-558-2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a news- 
paper article, I wish to submit an edi- 
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torial from the Washington Times- 
Herald of date November 30, 1947, 
which is presented to the Congress in 
support of my H. R. 4565, making ap- 
propriations for the Army Air Forces 
and the Naval Air Forces. The edi- 
torial referred to is as follows: 
XC-99—XP-86—D-—558-2 
The above caption is not a code message 
to any of our a 
tipoff to the correct a1 
Tello Test qu hing else drama- 
tic or mysterious. It is merely a list of the 
mames of three nsational new planes un- 
veiled by th 
last couple of weeks 
XC-99, built by Consolidated-Vultee for 
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a 
gy 


anywnere or a 


iswer to the current 











the air force, i v i's biggest land- 
based pl d siste p of the B-36 
bomber. newest giant is designed to 





carry 400 lly « I und soldiers, or 
50 tons of freight. Its maximum range, 
with recuced load, is 8,000 miles, top speed 
300 mil per hour, and ceiling 30,000 feet 
The XP-86 2 new fighter plane of rad- 
ical design, built for the air force by North 
American Aviation. This little honey with 


wings swept back at a 35-degree angle is 
powered by GE-All J-35 axial flow 
jet engine which delivers ae 4,000-pound 
thrust. It is expected to do almost 700 miles 
per hour, has a range of 1,000 miles, and can 


perform at better than 40,000 feet altitude. 
An interesting fe the XP-86 is its 
ejector pilot seat, 1 ll bounce pilot and 
parachute clear of the plane in an emer- 
gency when XP-86 is traveling so fast that 
the man couldn't hit the silk on his own 
muscie power 





a Navy job—or, to be more ex- 
oint Navy, national advisory com- 
mittee for aeronautics, and Douglas Aircraft 
job. It has a nose like a swordfish; takes off 
turbo-jet propulsion, and 
then is booted to top ed by a rocket en- 
gine. This top speed is expected to be close 
to the sea-level speed of sound—v760 miles 
per hour 

The fiying swordfish is 
only, its object being to help in gathering 
data on what happens to flying machines 
moving at or near the speed of sound. 

All this aviation news is exciting and en- 
couraging. It ought to be especially attrac- 
tive, we should ima to adventurous 
young men thinking of making careers in 
the Air Force. And it shows that our flying 
men are on their toes, keeping abreast of all 
developments in aviation, and working out 
many a new wrinkle of their own 

Let us not, however, take this news for 
more than it is wort Actually, our pres- 
ent air strength is a long way short of being 
phenomenal. 

Up to now, we haven't settled on a perma- 
nent aviation policy for the United States—a 
policy which, by current estimates, would cal 
for at least 3,000 new planes of all types each 
year for the Air Force, plus about 400,000 
highly trained officers and men for that same 





for research use 





sine, 











branch of service, plus two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred millions a year for research. 


According to Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington, we need a 70-group aerial defense 
set-up, totaling 6,869 planes.and including 21 





very heavy bomber groups (B-29’s), 5 long- 
range reconnaissance groups, 5 light bomber, 
22 fighter, 3 all- ther, 10 troop-carri 

and 4 t l reconnaissance group plus 
22 special squadrons for emergency uses. 
Wanted also are 27 National Guard and 34 
Air Reserve groups, to bring our total war- 


Plane strength to 12,441 
Congress is already getting chi with 
the research funds. The then Army Air Force 
wanted $272,000,000 for this purpose in 1946; 
Congress cut the amount to some $200,000,- 
000. For 1947, t lot: t was a slim, 
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For 1948, the best th 


$110,000,000 


i rece now hopes for is the inadequats 
sum of $147,000,000 
I s dangerous business—taking c! s 





with the national safety—espec! 
time when tremendous 
energies on research and on building up its 
air force 


o 


Russia is spending 








Let's call off this kind of gambling nov 
and take to spending all the money that is 
needed to maintain an air f 
none. In view of the heavy 
played in the winning of W: 
is the cheapest and the best rm of insur- 


ance we can take out against world war Ill 
itself, or against defeat if there should be a 
world war III. 





Appointments to the Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, De ber 1 (legislative day of 


Monday, November 24), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has 
been my effort throughout my work on 
the Senate Judiciary Commi > to bring 
about the finest possible nonpartisan 
selection of judges to the Fed 1 bench, 
the selection of men unalterably devoted 
to our constitutional system of checks 
and balances. 

Recently, however, the Department of 
Justice furnished, at my request, a report 
showing a continuing lopsided unbalance 
in the Federal judiciary. At present 
there are 237 Democratic , or 76.2 
percent of the total, as against only 74 
Republican judges, or 23.8 percent of the 
total. 

In this connection, the Nov 
of the American Bar Associati 


jud 


mber issu 


a 
yn Journal 
1 


contains a very stimulating editorial wi 
regard to the British experience in non- 
partisan selection of judges My col- 


leagues are familiar with the outsta: 


caliber of editorials in the bar journal, 


jing 


whose distinguished editor in chief is the 
Hon. William L. Ransom. Because this 
editorial is worthy of our deepest con- 
sideration for the light th it may con- 
tribute on this subject, I ask unanimous 


consent that its text be 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
“Y HAVE NEVER APPOINTED A MEMBER OF MY 
OWN PARTY” TO THE BENCH 


printed in the 


The first item « the s r ; 
and s! I aphs v ! e cl if i 
. ir ir le ’ a f 
addr t Ir € 1 ing n 
t Lord ¢€ ncelor fG B 1, Vis- 
count Jowitt It arrested our at tion to 
§ i ext t tl it d y ¢ f 

he 1 f wh * ¥ 
tot of judg t { t 
He d 

1 T) + = the hi ¥ + > ¢ T 
to e | est cou 
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judge of their 


get the best man for the 


fitns a3 l off . i 


rhat he ! never } nitted any po- 
( rin the slightest 
i h man for the 











the! ! t ointed a lawyer to 
11 1 he has ¢ i i him with 
é or d in which 
ld 

j he } ( Au ( member 
own |} tical party (tI I r Party) 
I W I e tl poin y power as 
ofh n ica ¢ qd ado much 
country and i judicial system if 
t uld accept and follow all or most 
indard nd pr iures declared by 
t Lord Chancelor. Some day a President 
United States will extirpate partisan- 

d br ch 1 far rin the s 
of judzes He will not bar members 
( ( party r of any if they 
} the experience at the bar, the pro- 
{ 1 the law, the innate sense of jus- 
tice, and the attributes of impartiality, inde- 
I and < we which qualify men to 
become Judge We do not understand that 


the Lord Chancelor has refused or failed to 
{ nt to the bench lawyers of the Labor 
Parity because they were members of his own 





Vivisection: Lifesaver or Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. November 18, 1947 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein an article, I hereby present 
the article entitled “Vivisection: Life- 
saver or Fraud” by James R. Miller: 
VIVISECTION: LIFESAVER OR FRAUD—SCIENTISTS 

Say It Propuces MepiIcat Mrrmactes; Its 

ENCMIES WANT IT OUTLAWED AS USELESS 

Cnuritty—Here ARE THE Facts BEHIND A 

BitTsR CONTROVERSY 

(By James R. Miller) 

(Profit and loss on vivisection: 

used to kill everyone it touched. 


Diabetes 
Now in- 


sulin is keeping 1,000,000 Americans alive. 
The cost: 30 dors. There was a time when 


paralysis of the respiratory nerves meant 
certain death. Now we have the iron lung, 
The c 24 cats. Until a few years ¢cgo, 
“blue babies” died by the hundreds. Now 
children afflicted with this malformation of 
which cuts down blood 








heart and arteries 
supply to lungs—are being saved by un in- 
tricate new operation. The cost: 75 dogs.) 


Because 6,350,000 New Yorkers hustled into 
hospitals, clinics, and police stations to be 
vaccinated, the danger of a smallpox epidemic 
was averted last spring. 


To most Amcricans this was a gratifying 
spectacle. One small group, however, who 
call themselves antivivisectionists, took a 
dim view of it. They oppose the use of vac- 
cines and serums on the grounds that they 
are developed through cruel experiments on 
animals. 

These people want to outlaw all experi- 
mentation on living animals. If they have 
their way, we will be deprived of some of our 
best weapons against disease, and almost 


every medical research project in the coun- 
try wil be retarded or stopped altogether. 
Incredibly enough, the antivivisectionists 
come closer each year to havirf$ their way. 
In 1945 they turned up in the New York State 
Legislature with petitions signed by more 


than 200,000 people, and two bills they spon- 
sored were killed only after a long and bitter 
fight In Ma chusetts a similar bill lest 
by only one vote. Other such bills have come 
tislatures of Illinois, California, 








before the L 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
In Washington, D. C., Representative 


LemMxE, of North Dakota, has urged Congress 
to prohibit experiments on dogs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—hoping thus, he says, to 
t in example for all States. 





Vivisection is being fought most energeti- 
cally in States that support great medical 
centers 


The movement is nothing to be laughed at. 
It is powerful and dangerous. 
Strictly speaking, the word “vivisection” 
; cutting, or operating on, a living ani- 
mal. For this reason, it does not properly 
y to more than 5 percent of the ex- 
riments performed on animals. Usage, 
however, has made it synonymous with ani- 
mal experimentation in general—a circum- 
stance which, because of the word's grisly 
connotations, plays into the hands of the 
antis and embarrasses the pros. 
DOGS GET THE PUBLICITY 


Many different species of animals are used 
in this work. Rabbits, for instance, are em- 
ployed in a standard pregnancy test. Mon- 
keys, guinea pigs, rats, and cats are all widely 
used experimentally. 

But although dogs are used much less 
often than other animals, they get most of 
the publicity. There are two reasons for 
this: ‘antivivisectionists care most about 
dogs, and dog experiments have produced 
the most spectacular results. They are, by 
the way, indispensable in some expcriments 
because of their size and because their physi- 
cal structure so closely resembles that of 
human beings. 

The animals are procured in various ways. 
Many of the smaller ones are bred on re- 
search institution farms or in laboratories. 
In most communities, cats and dogs may be 
obtained from pounds. When this is impos- 
sible (as in New York City, where the Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals refuses to give them up) they 
are imported across city or State lines at 
considerable expense. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they are bought from people who have stolen 
them. 

The antivivisectionists have organizations 
in almost every State and in several other 
countries. For financial support they take 
in dues and modest donations from indi- 
vidual animal-lovers. A couple of years ago 
two Chicago women each left them $2,000,- 
000. For publicity they count heavily on 
campaigns in certain newspapers. 

They boast the moral support of eminent 
individuals. Some of these, to be sure, are 
curiously qualified or situated, but their 
names resound. Irene Castle McLaughlin, 
the former dancing star, is the!r most color- 
ful propagandist. Other big guns are Wil- 
liam James, the philosopher (who died in 
1910); Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, the Harvard pro- 
fessor of surgery (who died in 1899); Bishop 
Barry, the late canon of Windsor; “the great- 
minded and noble-hearted” Earl of Shaftes- 
bury; John Jacob Astor, and others, more 
or less noted, more or less contemporary. 

One antivivisection society enjoyed the 
membership of Ernest Thompson Seton for 
the short time it took him to learn what it 
stood for and to write an icy letter of resig- 
nation. 






PRO AND CON 


In the opposite camp we find most of the 
physicians and surgeons of the country. 
They usually come to grips with the anti- 
vivisectionists in legislative hearings. The 
major arguments, pro and con, are as foilows: 

Vivisection, according to those who oppose 
it, is a needless cruelty. They assert that 
the animals used are anesthetized only about 
5 percent of the time. They say animals 
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suffer not only from surgery but from de.- 
liberate starvation and brutal exercises en. 
forced upon them in order to test their 
endurance and other reactions, 

Hicre’s what the doctors say: Animals are 
anesthetized only 5 percent of the time be- 
cause only 5 percent of the experiments re- 
quire anesthesia. Most animal experiments 
are only as painful as the injection of a 
needle or the swallowing of some fluid 
Whenever surgery is necessary, it is performed 
with the same anesthesia and sterile tech. 
niques that are used on human beings. The 
fact ‘s that it is virtually impossible to oper- 
ate successfully on an unrelaxed—suffering— 
animal. 

As to diet and endurance experiments, they 
are sometimes made, but not without hu- 
mane regulation. Undoubtedly, some ani- 
mals suffer, but that does not imply cruelt 
Maj. Gen. Norman Kirk, Surgeon Gencral 
of the Army, wrote not long ago: “I have 
visited scores of medical research laboratories, 
I have yet to see a single example of cruelty, 
On the contrary, animals are better fed, bet- 
ter housed, treated with more consideration 
than they are in most households.” 

The next charge, closely related to the first, 
is that vivisectors are sadists—or that they 
tend to become sadists. : 

The only answer to this charge is that there 
is simply no evidence for it. A special com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association 
enforces strict laboratory standards, and every 
State has laws covering cruelty to animals, 

Next, it is said that vivisection should be 
abolished because it is not practiced for the 
good of the animals involved. 

The gocd of the animals is not, of course, 
vivisection’s main purpose. But it is through 
vivisection, the doctors point out, that we 
have found the causes and cures for rabies, 
black tongue, and distemper, which have 
killed more dogs than the vivisectors have 
ever seen, 

Now we hear that vivisection is a financial 
racket perpetrated by publicity-seeking re- 
searchers and greedy drug manufacturers, 











NOT ENOUGH RESULTS? 


Again, there is no real evidence presented— 
only the accusation. But it is true that in 
some communities there are people who make 
money by the sale and transportation of labo- 
ratory animals, particularly cats and dogs. 
It is estimated that labs spend a million dol- 
lars a year from precious research funds just 
to buy the animals they need. Yet in 1946 
pounds operated by the ASPCA in New York 
City killed outright 55,110 dogs and 154,729 
cats. 

So far we have discussed the moral argu- 
ments. Now we come to the practical ones. 

The first of these raised by the antivivi- 
sectionists is that animal experimentation 
(even if it could be justified morally) dcesn’t 
produce enough results to make it worth 
while. 

In answering this one, doctors like to re- 
mind us that it wasn’t so many years ago 
that we all knew of someone who had run 
a rusty nail in his foot and died in the awful 
grip of tetanus, with neck contorted and 
jaws locked. Not long ago parents watched 
helplessly while children tried to draw brezth 
into throats clogged by diphtheria. Diabetics 
fought an ever-losing battle. The life ran 
out of soldiers and smash-up victims as they 
bled on the field or the street. But tcday, 
because of experiments on animals, we have 
antitetanus serum, diphtheria antitoxin, in- 
sulin, and blood plasma. Through similar 
experiments we have found the means to 
fight pernicious anemia, rickets, pellagra, 
cerebro-meningitis, and a variety of diseases 
of the lungs, intestines, glands, liver, and 
gall bladder. By tests on animals we have 
developed the very anesthetics without which 
nine-tenths of modern surgery would be im- 
possible, 


















PRACTICE FOR SURGEONS 
A rhe hiection to v ect that 

el ced to dem é rrob- 
e facts already known 

true it Many e) riment re re- 

1 precisely the way aoctors 
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ed arteries, graft nerves, remove kid- 
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1] surgical tech jues on ani- 
The wer to this i hat they must 
€ either on nimals or < neople 


Next we hear it said that vivisection is not 
essary, because some of our most im 
medical discov such as 
and penicillin, were made by chemical 
perimentation alone 
’ es: these drugs might accurately be called 
est-tube discoveries. But that omits the 
1at they would be of no earthly use t 
had not been able to test 
hem on animals. This is an € 
the use of almost all powerful dru 
> tests are required by our Federal Food 


Di and Cosmetic Act 
ANOTHER PROCEDURE 





eries, 





act tl 
s if researche! 


sential stey 


Dr. Victor Heiser once put this problem of 
squarely before a group of antivivi- 
tionists at a legislative hearing. He pro- 
juced a small bottle which he said contained 
possible cure for hookworm. This disease 
was then killing hundreds of thousands of 
human beings and dogs every year 
‘Ordinarily,” the doctor said, “we would 
test this on dogs. Since you object to that 
let's try another procedure.” He then nodded 
it one of the objectors. “I'll give you one 
teaspoonful.” To another he said, “I'll give 
you two.” And to another, “I'll give you 
three. Then we'll see what happens. You 
may become terribly sick, but I don’t think 
you'll die. And anyway, you'll have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing you have served your 
best friend’.” 
Dr. Heiser started pouring and the anti- 
vivisectionists vanished. 
The next-to-last-ditch argument is that, 
despite all the medical claim vivisection 
in’t be of great value because we still suffe1 
so much from so many diseases. 
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THEY KEEP TRYING 


Indeed we do. Every year 177,000 Ameri- 
cans die of cancer. More thousands die of 
heart disease, tuberculosis, and apoplexy. 
The antivivisectionists quote one doctor who 
insists there will never be a cure for cancer. 
But most medical men want to keep on trying 
Diabetes used to kill nearly everyone it 
touched. But the doctors continued to fight 
it, and two of them at last created the magic 
of insulin. Today that drug is keeping 1,000,- 
000 Americans alive. It cost the lives of 30 
dogs. There was a time when paralysis of the 
respiratory muscles meant certain death. 
Now we have the iron lung. That cost us 
24 cats. 

Until 3 years ago, early death was certain 
for the stooping, gasping children known as 
blue babies. A malformation of and 
arteries cut down the blood supply to their 
lungs. Now they are saved by the hundreds 
because of an intricate operation perfected 
by Dr. Alfred Blalock, of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. In his experiments, he used 75 dogs, 
many of Which survived 

Thousands of Americans owe their 
the bronchoscope, which makes 
remove foreign objects—nails, bones, safety 
pins, etc.—from the throat. The instrument 
and the technique for using it were developed 
in experiments on anesthetized dogs. One 

uch dog, a dachshund named Bozo s beer 


heart 





lives to 
it possible to 
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Vivisec W use ol 
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The 4 ly erea t 
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safe and helpful as possible 
k look at 
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An editorial writer for Living Tissue 
monthly magazine of the New England Anti- 
Vivisection Society, says Were it proved by 


cruel experime ntation on 


Let's take a qu some of the mag- 


ntivivisectionists eiabo- 


demonstration that 
living anima leads to any real benefit to 





human health, I should, nevertheless, de- 
nounce it as a disgrace in a Christian land.’ 

A magazine called A-V, published in Phil- 
adelphia by the American Anti-Vivisection 
Society, recently ran an institutional ad urg- 
ing support of any society whose eim is the 
total abolition of experiments on living ani- 
mals 

BATTLE OF WORDS 

This magazine goes on to describe vivisec- 
tion as largely a matter of vested interests 
and add, “vaccines, sera, and many immuniz- 
ing, inoculating, and injected substances are 
the experiments on living 
animals them.” 


result of cruel 


avoid 


Such its the nature and caliber of anti- 
vivisection propaganda. It is not enough 
that the arguments have time and again 


been reduced to absurdity. It is not enough 
that vivisection is stanchly defended by men 
like Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
United States Public Health Service; 
the late Dr. Elliot Cutler, great brain sur- 
geon of Harvard; Dr. Anton Carlson, head 
of the physiology department at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Dr. R. E. Dyer, di- 
rector of the National Institute of Health 


the 


WHAT MAKES 
Despite all this, every year doctors have t 


THEM TICK? 


leave their work to attend legislative hear- 
ings, fight the battle all over again. It has 
been id that the antivivisectionists are 
well-meaning, misguided people. But there 
is no reason to be so charitable toward se 








who lead their cause. They are irresponsi 
They insinuate, misrepresent, play cynic 
on the emotior 

It is hard to say what makes them tick 
Psychologists suggest that they are 
who have transferred their 
people to pets. It may be 
care little about 
their meat and wear their furs with never 
a thought of the animals that were butchered 
wriggled and froze in traps. 


pe ple 
affections from 
Certainly t V 
They eat 


cruelty as such 


or that steel 


There is not one of them who Can stand up 
against the trenchant comment of Dr. Carl- 
son: 

“If a man is not worth more than a dog, 


then our efforts to improve man are in error 
We had better start raising more dogs and 
destroying more men, women, and children 


it rie e species may inner ne 
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The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


7 


Tuesday, December 2, 194i 


KEATING. M1 Spe 
policy committee of the 
(N. Y.) Association for the United Na 
tions, the largest group of its kind in th 
country, has taken affirmative action ap 
proving the so-called Marshall plan and 
has furnished me with a copy of its v1 
which, under leave to extend my rem 

I include below. 

Although it is my intention to retai 
an open mind on thi tant questio1 
and feel that much depends upon tl 
conditions and restrictions provided f« 
in the specific program of foreign aid 
eventually presented to us and the safe 
guards afforded our own people in suc 
or parallel legislation, certainly the typ: 


Mr. 


R ‘ 
sVvOcil 


impo! 


of constructive thinking which is evi 
denced in this statement is a valu 
contribution and deserving of ou 


thoughtful consideration 

I am happy 
benefit of these 
and members of the 
eign Affairs and my 


£ress 


therefore, to give 

views to the chairmai 
Committers 
colleagues in Cx 








THE MARSHALL PLAN 


For months to come the Marshal! p 
its application will be the subject of ints 
debate. Nations of the world are direct 
their economic and political forces for 1} 


success or toward its failure In the mid 
of this struggle, action by the United Stat 
in regard to it is of paramount importa! 

The decision whether or not to 
the Marshall plan and to what extent 
test to the full the vision of the Ame! 
people and search its greatness 

The genius of the Marshall proposal 
the Secretary's clear understanding that t 
people of Europe needed to substitute a ! 
hope for the deep despair into which the 
were plunging. Marshall knew that 
few months might be too late and that unl 
an impetus w given to the forces of re« 
struction, Europe might fall into a ec) 


impieme! 


from which recovery might be a matter 
decades instead of years, during which total 


tarianism would spread inexorably over tl 
affected areas. A part of his vision may al 
have been his realization that the rich hope 
which he held up before the prostrated n 


tions of Europe would force these natior 
into a form of cooperative study in orde 
avoid a lingering stagnation They wou 


have to conceive their economies and their 
futures as a closely knit coo t 
size and resources comparable to the 
States or Russia, and with new policies ar 
programs in line with the technological! 
economic trends of the modern world 


perative ur 


There were, as a matter of fact ev 
great chances involved. One, that the 1 
tions of Europe could not get together 
sufficient degree of cooperation to agree 
a workable and feasible plan. Although the 
will be many criticisms of the plan ymi 
by the 16 participating natior some 
which will be justifiable, this fi risk 


been adequately surmounted by 
involved. 

The second risk was that the Am« 
people might refuse to make ¥ 

be the ¢ imn e 6 





A qt 
4a ha 2% 




















‘ I 1 t d Wi | ( 
nf I ns T tT ft 
l been outlined I 
f for t future and Vv depend 
1 e j erent qualities of the } I 
i f nd the ibility to ¢ ipline t - 
BE olitically and economically, into an 
nee of the hardships and self-denials 
ne y to make the plan a success. Will 
ey be willing to do these things con- 
é era period of yea! in order to 
chieve the dreams that can be realized for 
t) future? Do they realize that ich a 
fulfi ent might well bring to then yver- 
perity far greater than they have 
ever k wn? 

A ( 1 for a federation of western Europ n 
powers might have found these nations un- 
V ing to face the risks of Russian counter- 
f The proposed plan will accomplish 
t major benefits of a federation of western 
I e without immediately running head- 
on ir nnumerable national prejudices and 
j ies, or the possibility of drastic Rus- 

! n sehind all this we must recog- 
nize American prestige and American in- 
fluence are at stake A failure now on our 
part will probably mean that in the not dis- 

future, the greater part of western 
Europe will fall under the domination of 
t tarian governments 

To the isolationists among us, this may at 
first blush seem a matter to which we may 
re! n indifferent Let them consider that 
we re talking of an area that contains a 
popu mn of 270,000,000, of nations which 
( tributed at least 66 percent of the prewar 

ipping tonnage of the world—50 percent of 
i ort nd 40 percent of its exports—an 
area whose steel producing pacity nearly 
equals and whose shipbuilding capacity ex- 
ceeds our own This area has vast is of 


brilliant scientists and great industrial and 


educational facilities. The thought that this 
enormous potential might be lost to western 
civilization forces upon us a realization of 


the stakes involved 
sustaining democratic Eu- 


the immediacy of 
The problem of 


rope must be considered, however, not only 
in terms of possible losses in trade and busi- 
ness, but also from the military standpoint 


If we refuse to implement the plan, we will 
lose powerful allies 

Woven through the entire problem af- 
flicting Europe is the human element. The 
reconstruction of trade, industry, and agri- 
culture are all pointed toward relieving the 
misery of millions of people. Their hunger, 
their need for the simplest necessities of life 
can only be met by a generous response from 
the prosperous nations, 

The plan must be regarded as one that 
brings with it possibilities of creating a stable 
and free world. Coming to grips with that 
realization will be the greatest contribution 
to forging the success of the plan. In the 
long-range planning the American people 
must recognize the role they fill in the world 
of economics and enlightened politics. We 
wield the strongest moral, political, and eco- 
nomic weight in the world today. Having 
6 percent of the population, but 50 percent 
of the wealth of the world, plus a heritage of 
freedom and liberty, our responsibilities are 
great 

Many people will boggle at the expense in- 
volved in the plan. This is, however, a part 
of the cost of winning the war. Sixteen 
billion dqllars by itself seems a gigantic sum 
of money. Added, though, to $350,000,000,- 


000 spent to win the war, plus $15,000,000,000 





which have already gone in the form of 
temporary relief, it loses some of its propor- 
tio Surely we did not expend $350,000,- 
0,000 and the lives of hundreds of thou- 
of our boys to defeat Hitler for the 

pi of surrendering Europe to social dis- 
tio! This result is almost certain if we 


are unwilling to make such expenditures as 
Nor would it be wise to spend 
lesser sums on a mere program of relief for 
1 indefinite period without any constructive 
mplishment except that of keeping 
Europe just above the starvation level. Such 
m would not remove the probability 
litarian triumph on that continent 
A sequel to this result would be a military 
et in our country that would mean an- 
nual expenditures of a greater magnitude 
than those provided in the Marshall plan fo: 
European reconstruction 
Nor should we suppose that what we ad- 
val Europe goes across the Atlantic 
never to be returned. The greater portion of 
that amount will be paid to our farmers, in- 
c 
£ 


ire nece iryv 


a prcgr 


of a tot 


‘e to 


justrialists and laborers for the food and 
ds which will be transshipped. 

What is the relation of the Marshall plan 
to the United Nations? We feel that the 
success of the plan will increase the possi- 
bility of establishing a powerful and signifi- 
cant world organization. It will mean that a 
majority of the nations will be dedicated to 
the great freedoms cherished by enlightened 
men and to the great democratic principle of 
rule by will of the majority. And the only 
kind of a UN organization that can work 
effectively for the peace and happiness of the 
world is one in which those same principles 
of freedom and majority rule in the ascen- 
dent. 

We feel the immense importance of the 
decisions to be made but the choice is clear. 
We either make the necessary adjustments— 
protecting the gigantic investment already 
made, or we abdicate our position of inter- 
national leadership and withdraw to the 
American continents to wage a far more diffi- 
cult and costly effort against ever-increasing 
odds and pressures. 

This is the great challenge with which 
every civilization’ is confronted in one form 
or another. Difficult, risky, and seemingly 
expensive as the Marshall plan may be, it 
not only furnishes and holds out the great 
hope by which the vicious economic cycle 
which now embraces western Europe may be 
broken and a beneficent upward spiral be- 
gun, but it also offers to America a great 
opportunity to assume the leadership of 
which a great nation must be capable, if 
it is to retain its greatness. 

The plan will not be adopted unless it is 
understood and vigorously supported by the 
American people. We count on the members 
of our organization to contribute their part 
to its success, by supporting it through word 
to their representatives in Congress, 





Pardon Me, Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial of 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1947, under the heading “Curley’s 
homecoming,” and editorial of the Chi- 
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cago Daily Tribune of today, Decem! 


2, 1947, under the heading “O pard 
me.” 
{From the Washington Post of November 


1947 | 
CURLEY’S HOMECOMING 

After a 5 months’ sojourn in a Fed 
penitentiary for using the mail to defrau 
Mayor Curley has returned to his home in 
happy frame of mind, ready to resume h 
official duties. He was evidently well treat 
by his jailers, for instead of the death th 
he gloomily predicted when the prison doors 
opened to receive him, he comes back t 
work feeling 10 years younger. We do n 
begrudge the former prisoner a new leas 
on life, but we do hope that a renewal of 
energy will not add 10 years to the offici 
activities of Boston’s city head. 

What really bothers us is the failure of the 
citizens of Boston to rise in wrath and de- 
mand the retirement to private life of an 
official who is a disgrace to any self-respect- 
ing community. In commenting on the 
public indignation aroused by the exposé of 
General Meyers, we expressed the belief th 
the American people had passed beyond the 
stage of cynical acceptance of wrongdoing 
and were no longer disposed to condone the 


misdeeds of those in high position. The 
triumphant reappearance of Mayor Curley 
suggests that we may have been overop- 


timistic. 

At any rate, his hold on the voters of 
his own city is a reminder that a good many 
of our citizens still lack that capacity for 
feeling moral indignation which is so essen- 
tial to the efficient functioning of demo- 
cratic governments. That holds true not 
only for Boston supporters of Mayor Curley 
but also for the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature and the Governor who eased the way 
for his return to office. Nor can it be for- 
gotten that President Truman’s commuta- 
tion of sentence is generally viewed as good 
political strategy in a preelection year. No 
doubt that is true, if political strategy is 
judged by its vote-getting effectiveness. But 
if votes can be garnered by such means, how 
can we retain our faith in an enlightened 
public opinion as a safeguard against Official 
venality? 





[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
December 2, 1947] 
© PARDON ME 


Mayor James M. Curley, of Boston, walked 
out of a Federal penitentiary last week after 
serving less than a third of an 18 months’ 
sentence for using the mails to defraud. 
President Truman commuted his sentence to 
let him out of jail for Thanksgiving. Mr 
Truman freed another Democratic politician, 
Donald Wakefield Smith, former member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, who was 
convicted with Curley of operating a scheme 
to defraud manufacturers by claiming ability 
to land war contracts. 

Curley is as crooked a scoundrel as walks 
the current political scene. He has been a 
crook all his life and has been charged with 
crime before, but until the mail-fraud con- 
viction, the law had not caught up with him 
since his youth. Mr. Truman said that he 
commuted the sentence because Curley is 73 
years old and in ill health. If a man isn’t 
too old to steal, he isn’t too old to do penance 
for stealing. 

Mr. Truman is a product of gang politics. 
It is no coincidence that numerous political 
gangsters, and just plain gangsters, who got 
into trouble in the Federal courts have found 
him a ready and sympathetic friend. He 
and his predecessor, Roosevelt, pardoned 


more than a score of the Kansas City vote 
thieves who were sent up the river when 
that city achieved a temporary clean-up of 
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Philippine Assistance 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the United States extended to the great 
people of the Philippine Republic their 
independence on July 4, 1946, we did not 
at that time finish the job in that section 
of the world. We now have before us 
this great call from western Europe. We 
have armies of occupation in Japan, un- 
der the leadership of General Mac- 
Arthur. The Philippines have not got- 
en back on their feet industrially and 
ommercially. We are receiving two pri- 
mary commodities from that area, the 

)-called apaca or hemp, and copra from 
the cocoanut trees, all whioh we need 
very badly. This coming year we may be 
eceiviug a few tons of sugar from that 
rea. But I want to join with those 
others of the Congress who are sympa- 
thetic to our placing some of our finan- 
cial assistance in the Far East, 

pecially in the Philippine 

casion to talk with some hig] 
ine Government officials, in whom I 
have great confidence, and thing 

ying too well over in that section of the 

orld. I nk it is the duty and 
ponsibility of this Congress to 

tention to getting the Filipinos back on 

‘ir feet so that they can contribute to 

production of goods and servi to 
supply the needs of that country as well 


nav mor 
LAITY ps more 


as this country. 
I have also had occasion to talk with 
some Members of the House who have 


returned from that section of the world 
in recent months, and they tell me things 
are not going too well in the Philippines. 
I certainly hope that this Congress will be 
extremely sympathetic to assisting the 
Filipino people back in the ways of com- 
merce and industry. 
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We Must View Surpluses From a Need 
Angle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


TA 





IN THE Ht F REPRESENTATIVI 
, 
Tu oe 
Mr. ROBI SON. Mr. Speak 
many years t pl 

the be } t last War, many 
th or the try vere ontiront 1 
wit what } own S adepressins ur- 
pluses of far icts. This was p 
ticu true in Wheat B And 
the ¢ i irpluse efle i them- 
elves in tl ) that the farmers 
obtained, anc s a result of these de- 
pressing irpluses it became necessar) 
for this ¢ ! to pass legislation in 
the interests of those who suffered 

Mr. Speaker, today the Nation stands 
in a different position. With bountiful 
crops the last 7 years in the Wheat Belt 
it would be a healthful situation if wv 
had surpluses today. We have arrived 
it the place where perchance we might 


be 
world. 
many 
nation 
to this position. 
seemingly before 
and seemingly 
wanted it. ' 


nation of th 


con 





sidered the leading 
ly we are possessed 

of the attributes to be found 
that « rightfully make 
This has all come 

we were ready for it 
before some _ peopl 
And this tremendously great 








an 
avout 


change in affairs and our relationships 
to the other nations of the world ha 
changed the position that might result 
from depressing surpluses 

Few countrie have the agricultural 
productive capacity that we have, and 
even in the days of our depressing sur- 


pluses, which reflected low prices af 
home, there was even then a demand fo! 
our surpluses could they have reached 
the proper place. Back in the days of 
the thirties, whe price of wheat was 
at a very low level, the countries of Italy 

many could well have used all of 


and Ge! 
our surpluses. And had this been possi- 


» the 
h ULE 


ble of accomplishment, the North Amer- 
ican farmers who gr whe would 
never have suffered from the low-market 
conditions 

It is reasonab to a ime in our nev 
role we must take a née view of thi 
question of rt} It seems to me 
the editorial i he Cou Gentlem 
for Deceml iS prt nted this in a 
forcetul manne! id I include this to- 
getner ¥ m marks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECcORI 
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Yet recent experience, during the war and 
at p : h t ce demonstrated that 
serves of food and feed grains are an inesti- 
mable asse When Pearl Harbor came ap- 
proxin ¢ 600.000.0000 bushels of whe 
cor! he yrains were in storage, eit 


Governme! inde 
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‘ I be getting rich 
A similar boom after the First World War 
brought 1 es to many and downright 
in some cases. Reports indicate that 
much larger share of the sales this time is 
1anced with cash and less with pure- 
bred notes. But, while the present boom 
may be safer, it isn’t contributing to the 


-time interests of the purebred indus- 
These consist in getting just as much 
undation stock into the hands of real 

as possible. It can’t be done with 





More About Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Herald-American, published at Comp- 
ton, Calif., is one of the leading news- 
papers of that area. The editor is an 
experienced businessman not only in the 
newspaper field but in various fields of 
commerce and industry as well. In the 
following editorial, he has set forth his 
opinion about current high prices and 
world conditions. I believe the Members 
of Congress should have the benefits of 
this editorial, published in the Comp- 
ton Herald-American on November 20, 
1947, and I, therefore, include it in this 
extension of remarks: 

FROM THE PUBLISHER 
(By Cliff Smith) 
MORE ABOUT FOOD 

When you clear away all of the words, 
whether high sounding or otherwise, two 
things stand out very clearly as the sole and 
exclusive reasons for high prices of food in 
this country. 

The first reason is excessive Government 
buying and the so-called price-support pro- 
gram. Recent examples are the buying of 
the entire prune crop, the poultry crop (after 
the President's poultryless Thursday had 
ruined public demand), the entire raisin 
crop, the entire wheat surplus, the entire 
corn surplus, and a majority of the potato 


nd the wine surplus, to be given away 








overs¢ As long as no purchaseable sur- 
us exists for the public to buy—regardless 
V t the commodity is—the price is going 

») be high. 
The second reason for high prices is the 
hipment of excessive quantities of food over- 


During the war years no such quan- 
ties of food were shipped overseas as are 
ng shipped now. 

When we get down to whether or not there 
is need for this food overseas I believe some 
of the following facts are pertinent and 

luminative 

WORK UNDER GERMANS 

During the war France, with the exception 
f small minority called the underground, 
was happy and prosperous under German 
Everybody Was working and vast quan- 
*s of food was produced and shipped to 
iny to help keep the German war ma- 
h going. Now France is being given vast 
qui ties of food by us and nearly their 
entire supply of coal. Right in our own com- 
munity we can see hundreds of carloads of 
coal going through here every month to be 
loaded on ships at the Long Beach coal dock 
to be sent to France, free. We not only give 
them the coal, we pay the freight. I am in- 
formed by certain officials that much of this 
coal is then resold by France to countries 
under Russian domination. 

What happens to our food when it gets to 
France? At the present time communistic 
strikes are in progress at many French ports 
and the food which we have sent them free 
gratis cannot be unloaded from the ships. 
If and when this food is unloaded, the 
American label is torn off and it finds its 
way into the black market so that the peo- 
ple of France do not know we sent the food. 
Businessmen returning from France say that 
the French people give Russia the credit for 
sending the food and England credit for 
sending the coal. 
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SHORT WEEK NOW 


During the war Hitler saw to it that the 
French people worked. Today they have the 
4-day workweek and the 6-hour day. 

We have been feeding Greece since 1920 
with disastrous results. We have furnished 
$300,000,000 to Greece recently and observers 
there say conditions are worse than they were 
before we sent the $300,000,000. Inspectors 
have recently found $75,000,000 worth of 
spoiled American-donated merchandise in 
Greek warehouses. This merchandise spoiled 
because the Greeks had plenty of this par- 
ticular kind of merchandise so they merely 
let it lay in the warehouses until it spoiled. 


ITALY IN CHAOS 


A condition of chaos now exists in Italy. 
Half a dozen divisions of infantry would 
straighten the matter out and put these peo- 
ple to work and make them self-supporting. 
But no—that would not be democratic. Re- 
member, in Italy less than 5 percent of the 
people know what the word “democratic” 
means. The last experiment in democracy 
in Ital-' was during the time of the Roman 
empire. That degenerated to the point that 
only the members of the army were allowed 
to vote. This led to one of the most absolute 
dictatorships in history and the final and 
complete collapse of the Roman Empire. 

Communistic riots are taking place daily 
throughout Italy and the Government is 
hanging on only by a thread—it will prob- 
ably fall within the next week or 10 days. 


FOOD NOT EFFECTIVE 


All the food on earth cannot straighten 
out this condition. Force is the only lan- 
guage they understand. 

England wasted her three and one-half bil- 
lion-dollar loan and is admittedly in much 
worse shape now than before the loan. 

It is a small sidelight, however, on English 
affairs where Britain, which is crying so 
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loudly that it is broke and needs help from 
us, can give more than $2,000,000 in gifts 
its heir apparent princess. Also this san 






princess and her Greek prince prospec 

husband cannot live on $60,000 per year, 
the King gives her some of his money fr 
his million dollars a year. The President 
this Nation, which is asked to keep Britai: 
finances from utter ruin, only draws 
per year. 

It has been a well-known fact since 
beginning of time that you cannot b 
friendship, and that is exactly what we ; 
trying to do. 









TANKER GIFTS 

Ninety of our late model oil tankers hav 
been sold to other nations. These tank al 
urgently needed here because we drained 
large part of our oil reserves during the w 
to help keep the navies of the world on t 
high seas. These tankers have been s 
without receiving any money in return. N 
the suggestion is we build mor> for ourselve 

I could go on and on enumerating examples 
of the utter throwing to the four winds ot 
the heavens or to the seven seas the basi 
materials of this Nation. Every ton of food 
and every shipload of coal which we send 
overseas tends to weaken us just that much 
more. 

The Friendship Train was a wonderful ex- 
ample of the big-heartedness of America but 
was also one of the dumbest exhibitions on 
record. The gathering of thousands of tons 
of food to give away when we did not know 
who we were going to give it to or whether 
or not the people who eventually receive it 
need it. 





ANOTHER NEW DEALER 


This is on a par with the New Deal philoso- 
phy which raised such men as Major General 
Meyers, assistant chief procurement officer of 
the Air Services, to a position where he could 
throw business to his own firms building air- 
craft or parts, and accept gifts from many of 
the firms from whom he was purchasing 
goods—Cadillac cars and a $10,000 refinish 
job on his apartment. 

The proposal to put back into effect the 
wartime rationing and wartime controls is 
an attempt to establish a totalitarian police- 
governed state in what is supposed to be the 
greatest democracy in the world. Instead of 
establishing the totalitarian state here we 
should establish a totalitarian state in 
Europe in the troubled spots, put those peo- 
ple to work, put down their uprisings and 
instead of trying to teach them democracy, 
of which the rank and file have not the slirht- 
est conception, teach them to work and pro- 
duce. A few divisions of troops would do 
more good than all the food we can rob our- 
selves of and send overseas. 

Remember this—the only thing which keep 
prices high are: (1) Government buying and 
(2) the shipment of vast quantities of focd 
overseas. 





A Pension for Our Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, while the Congress is giving at- 
tention to the matter of appropriating 
additional billions of dollars, American 
dollars, for the aid of Europe and per- 
haps also of Asia, I trust we shall not 
forget entirely the plight of our worthy 
elder citizens in the United States. 
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Last week we observed Thanksgiving 
Day. Our hearts went back over the 
years in gratitude and honor for all those 
who have contributed so generously of 
their energy and material resources to- 
ward the making of this Nation, which 
has become the envy of all the world. It 
appropriate that America of today 
should do this. Certainly there is a debt 
to every generation of Americans that 
have played their respective roles, gen- 
eration by generation down through the 
vears, all the way from Plymouth Rock 
in 1620 to this very moment. hey de- 
serve every bit of honor that we might 
bestow upon their hallowed memory. 
But there is something more we can do. 

A generation of those worthy forebears 
are still with us. 

They are our own mothers and fathers 
n living, and, in the main, advanced 
in years beyond the time when they 
should be required to work. They are 
just as worthy as any generation that 
passed before them. They constitute 
our great opportunity to really “honor 
the fathers and mothers of America.” 
Did we as a nation really mean those 
beautiful words and phrases that we used 
with such superlatives in our speeches, 
pulpits, over the radio, and in news- 
papers and 1 If we did, this 
question of “a decent old-age pension, 
uniform in all the States, adequate in 
amount to maintain at least a decent 
American standard of living” should be 
favorably considered by this Eightieth 
Congress. There is a program develop- 
ing in this Congress to bring such a bill 
to the floor. It is not a discharge peti- 
tion. 

It is a friendly request, in writing, ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in a most cordial and respectful 
manner, calling for an opportunity to 
thoroughly consider and vote on such 
a bill. 

The time for consideration will be at 
the convenience of the committee and 
the House leadership, but during this 
Coneress. 

The amount of the pension is reason- 
able, but uniform in all the States. 

It is a clean old-age-pension bill, 
offered to take the place of old-age 
assistance under the Social Security Act. 

It does not involve extraneous issues. 
It contains only a reasonable, sound, 
American pension, which, in my opinion, 
any citizen favoring better old-age pen- 
sions now will certainly approve. 

The friendly and respectful approach 
to the committee is commendable. 

Every Member of the House who has 
an old-age-pension bill pending in this 
Congress is uniting in this program. 

We trust that every Member who con- 
curs with us in regard to old-age pen- 
sions, and who has not already done so, 
will see either the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. LANpIS] or the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] and join 
us in this united friendly effort for better 
old-age pensions now. 

This is a way in which a grateful 
America can really show appreciation for 
those who gave so generously that we 
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Editorial by Manchester Boddy, of the Los 
Angeles Daily News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 
F CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr.POULSON. Mr 


serting 


Speaker, I am in- 
in the RecorpD today an editorial 
of November 18 written by Mr. Manches- 
ter Boddy, editor and publisher of the Los 
Angeles Daily News. Mr. Boddy is with- 
out a question one of the leading jour- 
nalists of the country, known as a pro- 
gressive and liberal thinker but always 
fundamentally sound. I think that the 
editorial which I inserted on November 
20 and the one today definitely sustain 
the above statement I made. This edi- 
torial very clearly outlines the funda- 
mental issues confronting us today. I 
recommend it for your reading: 
MANCHESTER BODDY 
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President Truman is asking a peactime 
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uy to more production is the elimination 
of unnecessary restrictions and restraints. 

The main trouble with Mr. Truman's plea 

is the fact that he lacks conviction, courage, 

nd faith. He wants to “preserve and pro- 

the free enterprise system, but doesn’t 

think it can meet the challenge it now faces. 

He proposes corrective measures but hastens 

explain that he won't use them except in 

1 ¢ mergi ncy—because he doesn't believe in 


em 





An Ode (or Something! ) Commemorating 
the Contempt Citations Which Congress 
Voted on the 10 “I Deciine To Answer” 
Hollywood Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, as America 
struggles with the problem of driving 
Communists and their sympathizers out 
of Government positions and as we con- 
tinue our efforts to bring out into the 
open the party-line activities and prop- 
aganda of other Reds and “pinks” who 
lurk behind false facades of loyalty and 
respectability and ply their poisonous 
craft in private enterprises, we have tried 
committee hearings, court action, con- 
gressional citations of contempt, loyalty 
purges by the FBI, and numerous other 
realistic and serious-minded devices and 
techniques. All loyal Americans rejoice 
these days that genuine progress is at 
long last being made in the direction of 
exposing and curtailing the un-American 
and disloyal activities of those who would 
trade our way of life away and replace it 
with the tyrannical and godless tech- 
niques of Red fascism as now operating 
in Russia and her clutch of captive coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. 

Now comes Mr. George Abell, popular 
Sunday columnist of the Washington 
Times-Herald, Mr. Speaker, with a new 
device for destroying the enemies of free- 
dom in this country. His weapon is ridi- 
cule and rhythm and rhyme are the 
techniques he employs to expose the fal- 
lacies and the selfish ambitions of those 
who think more of personal gain or pri- 
vate pelf than they do of their patriotic 
obligations to this land of the free and 
the home of the brave. In a few short 
but significant verses of satire and com- 
mon sense George Abell strips the thin 
veneer of respectability off those who 
prate and preach about the alluring vir- 
tues of a foreign system while privately 
profiting to the utmost from the system 
which they are endeavoring to destroy. 

Mr. Speaker, for 2 minutes of relaxa- 
tion and for purposes of reenforcing our 
faith in the doctrines of the founding 
fathers of this country and our Consti- 
tution, I commend to Congress and the 
country the reading of the following 
verses by George Abell as they appeared 


in last Sunday’s issue of the Times- 
Herald: 

READY, WILLING, AND GEORGE ABELL 
ON CONGRESS’ CITATION OF THE HOLLYWOOD REDS 


Of all those movie acting hacks; 
Of all those educated quacks; 
Of all who swell our income tax— 
By warbling songs of “Mommie,” 
The very lowest type of worm, 
The kind that makes your insides squirm, 
Is without question, I affirm, 
The rich and ritzy commie. 


He is the kind of lovely guy 

Who trills a haunting lullaby 

While pouring Bourbon, Scotch, or rye 
For “Lucky” Luciano. 

He is the sort for whom, I note, 

Tom Clark holds out an overcoat, 

And bobby-soxers simply dote 
On him at the piano— 


He is our friend “Monsieur Verdoux,” 
So wistful, elfin, ingenu, 
Who bravely bore a cane in lieu 

Of sword to fight the Germans— 
The kind who rides a Friendship train, 
And helped the Communists in Spain, 
But finds it awkward to explain 

His philanthropic sermons— 


The kind who calls plebeians “pard,” 
And plasters down his hair with lard, 
And swanks along the boulevard 

In fancy Rolls and Bentzes; 
Who gives fanatic whoops and hollers 
For wretched tramps in soiled collars, 
But zealously retains his dollars 

For party-line expenses— 


The kind of glutted parlor snake 
Whose innards for the hungry ache, 
While swilling caviar and cake 

At Sovietic binges; 
Who bleats that Russia’s kind and good, 
But much prefers to stay and brood 
And assuage in Hollywood 

His conscientious twinges. 


At last, before the justice bar, 
We see these creatures as they are— 
Writer and stooge and movie star— 
A bunch of Reds and Zanies; 
At last, congressional fanfare 
Unmasks the liberal millionaire; 
America’s become aware 
Of what a daisy chain is. 


So if you page at Goldwyn-Mayer 

A pretty boy with pinkish hair 

And they reply he isn’t there, 
You'll realize the reason; 

And I for one sincerely hope 

That he'll be dangling from a rope 

Because I am a bourgeois dope 
That doesn’t hold with treason. 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLEN D. JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, within the next day or two the 
House of Representatives will begin con- 
sideration of the interim-aid bill, which 
will provide assistance to the starving 
people of the countries of western Eu- 
rope. Later we will consider the long- 
range Marshall plan for continued aid 
for the needy people of those countries. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


In directing our minds and efforts 
the solving of distressed conditions 
distant lands, we must not look so f 
away that we are unable to see the mis¢ 
and suffering that exist among our own 
people here at home. Today, while 
are bent on helping our fellow man 
abroad, I have introduced a bill which 
has for its purpose the alleviating of un 
happy circumstances engulfing a cer- 
tain group of our own people in thi 
country—our dependent aged citizens. 

When the Congress convenes in its nex 
regular session, I hope and trust that t! 
bill I have introduced will receive th: 
same earnest consideration that is giver 
the bills designed to aid the needy of 
Europe. 

The bill I have introduced, and t 
which I invite the attention and consid- 
eration of the House, amends the Socia! 
Security Act and reads as follows: 


A bill to amend the Social Security Act 
Stat. 620) by adding a new title thereto t 
be known as title XIV, and for other pur- 
poses 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Social Secu- 
rity Act as amended is amended by addi: 
after section 1301, a new title to read 
follows: 

“TITLE XIV. ALTERNATE OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE PLAN 


“Sec. 1401. The program under this title 
shall be administered by the Federal Security 
Administrator. 

“Src. 1402. That any State, so electing, may 
suspend operation of its present old-age 
assistance plan and in lieu thereof pay into 
the United States Treasury the sum of $25 
per month for each citizen of such State 
qualifying for benefits hereinafter provided 
This amount shall be kept in a separate ac- 
count, to which there shall be added by the 
Federal Government the sum of $35 pet 
month for each $25 deposited by the State 
adopting this plan. 

“Sec. 1403. Each citizen of a State adopt- 
ing this plan who qualifies under section 1404 
of this act shall be paid from the fund estab- 
lished in section 1402 hereof by the Treasury 
of the United States, upon certification by the 
Social Security Board, the sum of $60 per 
month, 

“Sec. 1404. (a) A person to qualify unde: 
this act shall be— 

‘(1) sixty years of age or over at the time 
of filing application; 

“(2) a citizen of the United States and 
an actual resident of the State for a period 
of 1 year or more immediately preceding the 
time of filing application; 

“(3) one whose gross income or whos 
gross income combined with gross income of 
a spouse, as the case may be, was less than 
a minimum amount with respect to which 
a Federal income-tax return was required to 
be filed in the tax year preceding the year in 
which application is filed, except, of cours 
income provided for in this act shall not be 
considered to disqualify a person; 

“(4) one whose capital assets do not ex- 
ceed $5,000 if a single person or $10,000 
jointly with the assets of a husband or wife 
if a married person; and 

“(5) one who has filled out a form, obtain- 
able at any post office, which shall require a 
sworn statement as to the name, address, 
residence, citizenship, income, age, capital 
assets, and pensions or other benefits received 
by the applicant. 

“(b) Applicants shown qualified by such 
forms shall be placed immediately on the 
pension list and shall be entitled to receive 
pensions on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing filing of application: Provided, That 
such filing was made at least 10 days prio: 
to the first day of the month. 
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Tidelands Oil Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called Tidelands decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which upset all 
preconceived ideas regarding the owner- 
ship of the marginal seas surrounding the 
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Yet, there was something that both Luckman 
and Secretary of Agriculture Anderson could 
have don and did not do. A very bad prac- 
tice exists in the baking industry which is 
unnecessary, wasteful and serves no pur- 
pose, but grew up in the competition for 






retail outlets; that is, the overstocking of 
bread in groceries and the acceptance of re- 
turns by bakers. Those returns of old bread 
e ground up for feed, but a great waste is 
volved. The bakers would like to get away 
m the practice, but dare not enter into 

t le I Department of Jus- 

t pi edll inst 


( ! ught to be p ible for the 
} the Department of Agriculture, the 


I ent of Justice, and the White House 
l procedure for ending this 
1 practice at a time when grain is so 
ded without the bakers taking the 
l risk of an antitrust suit. But the 
tration does nothing and the prac- 
Incidentally, the Secretary 
( Agriculture says that he does not know 
way to limit the weight of hogs and 
cattle so how does he expect, by Govern- 
controls, to limit the consumption of 

e 

Che fact is that the administration is not 
willing to take a single step to lower prices, 
if such a step would antagonize a sufficiently 
] nd vocal group, as, for instance, the 

just as it has been unwilling to 

he labor leaders by supporting the 

extremely mild controls on the predatory pa- 
‘ 1e system of the labor supply. 

In a word, the administration wants to 
keep the prices high to satisfy those who 
benefit from high prices and talk low prices 
to please consumers And then they can 
ilways blame the Republicans in Congress 
for not doing what the administration is by 
the Constitution and the law empowered to 


do. They want to keep the boom going by 
keeping prices high for political reasons, 
while they talk anti-inflation for economic 
reasons They hope that this paradox will 
keep them in Office. And it might. 


Mr. Speaker, all I can add to the above 
article now is, and it might not. The 
American people gradually get wise to 
double talk. 





Congressman Stevenson Reports From 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: From time to time I plan to 
give you the opinions of Washington leaders 
regarding important issues before Congress 
as a service from my Office. I hope these 
reports will be helpful in keeping you in- 
formed of national trends, from the Wash- 
ington viewpoint, 


DOES AID TO EUROPE MEAN REGIMENTATION AND 
HIGHER PRICES? 

In a report on allocation controls by Mr, 
Carl Farrington, Assistant Administrator, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
before the Joint Committee of the House 
and Senate on the Economic Report, the Ad- 
ministrator stated as follows: 


“The urgency of maintaining a large flow 
of food to foreign countries is one of the 
reasons why it is essential that the Govern- 
ment use allocation powers and inventory 
controls over scarce commodities, grain, and 
other agriculture production.” 

Farrington also warned that a reduction in 
the amount of grain fed to cattle would be 
necessary in order to save such grain for 
foreign export. I quote further from his re- 
port, as follows: 

“This reduction in the supply of feed 
makes it necessary that we market hogs at 
lighter weights, market beef cattle with less 
finish, cull our dairy herds and poultry flocks 
more closely than normal, and reduce broiler 
and turkey production. 

‘These necessary measures will inevitably 
result in smaller supplies of livestock in 
194% 

‘The supply of meat for domestic con- 
sumption per person in 1948 will be less than 
the present year. 

“The decrease from 1947 along with a high 
level of consumer incomes will tend to fur- 
ther strengthen prices that are already at 
or near record levels. 

“Export needs this year and continuing 
heavy export needs in 1948-49 create a situa- 
tion which makes it essential that author- 
ity be available not only for controlling the 
export of wheat, but also, there is likely to 
be need for domestic allocation controls. 

“In view of the shortages that are in pros- 
pect and the large volume of Government 
procurement that may be necessary for ex- 
port, the following powers should again be 
available: I quote from the Administrator's 
report: 

“Authority to allocate food by imposing 
limitations on inventories, on delivery and 
transportation, and requiring producers and 
distributors to set aside specific amounts or 
the entire production for acquisition by gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

“Authority to allocate the use of facilities 
and materiais to carry out the food program 
by restrictions on the use of storage facil- 
ities, controlling the distribution of farm 
machinery, the distribution and importation 
of fertilizer, and the use of transportation 
facilities by rail. 

“The powers should be such as to make it 
possible for the Government to become the 
sole buyer of the crop.” 

Commenting on the stopgap relief aid for 
Europe, Senator WuHerry (Nebraska) said, 
“Mr. Farrington says ‘Ration, allocate, do not 
feed cattle.’ If we do not feed cattle the 
meat supply will be decreased. The same 
statement applies to pork and chickens. 
When we begin rationing one thing, whether 
it is corn, or whether it is wheat or live- 
stock, it is my opinion we must go the whole 
Way.” 

“If in our desire to feed those whom we 
should like to feed there is any doubt that 
it will require the imposition of allocations 
and controls, now is the time to think about 
at.” 

In the debate on the European aid bill, 
Senator Tarr said: “We are paying today 
approximately five or six billion dollars in 
taxes to give materials and supplies to west- 
ern Europe. The tax burden today is a 
threat to our own economy. As the Senator 
from Florida, Senator Preprer, says, it means 
higher prices for America. Mr. Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce, admitted we are ex- 
porting $11,000,000,000 more in goods than we 
are taking in. These dollars are coming 
back to pay for the purchase of goods already 
in short supply in this country. Undoubt- 
edly that is contributing to the tremendous 
price rise. It threatens a return to a com- 
pletely regimented state and the elimina- 
tion of the freedom necessary for full pro- 
duction.” 

We do not want people across the seas to 
go hungry or freeze. But if billions of dol- 
Jars given to foreign countries means higher 
prices, higher taxes, and regimentation for 


our own people, then the matter of foreig; 
aid takes on grave and serious consequences 
for all of us. 
Sincerely and respectfully, 
WILLIAM “BILL” STEVENSON 
Member United States Congre 
Third District of Wisconsin. 





Radio Address to the People of 
My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. M1: 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address made by me ove) 
station WNBF on November 29, 1947: 

Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my) 
congressional! district, the spirit of Thanks- 
giving is in the crisp air this season. As you 
and I look about us at a prostrate Europe 
and an unhappy Asia, we certainly have rea- 
son to give thanks to the Almighty for ow 
own good fortune. 

But we need also to indulge in prayer and 
contemplation to the end that the sadnes 
in other lands is terminated soon. America 
responsibility is clear-cut in this respect 
We must come to succor the unfortunate, 
the hungry, the homeless. 

Yes; America owes it to the downtrodden 
the suffering millions to aid them. We want 
to do a good job in this respect. The answe1 
then, is to put the American people on a 
firm basis, a strong economy, to enable us 
to accomplish that job. 

Let’s make the American dollar buy a 
hundred cents’ worth of goods, whether it b« 
food or clothing or any other necessity. The 
outrageous prices people are now called upon 
to pay just don’t permit a dollar to go any- 
where. 

What good are high salaries if the cost of 
living is twice as high? The housewife can’t 
buy as many groceries with $10 today as she 
could with 85 a few years ago. 

It used to be possible to clothe a large 
family on the average income. At present 
many folks have to wear clothing threadbar 
and even big wages won't cover the bill. 

Frankly, I’m concerned about the serious- 
ness of the whole picture. High prices pro- 
duce scarcity in the land of plenty. High 
prices create shortages where there is a sur- 
plus. The people see these vital goods in 
profusion upon the counters and in shop 
windows, but they cannot buy. ‘he prices 
are beyond their reach. 

The future of a desperate world in my 
opinion hinges on the success of America t 
keep the energy and freedom we now have 

Americans cannot produce without food 
themselves. They cannot protect others 
from the ravages of weather, if they are 
without protection, without shelter, without 
clothing. 

Americans must have enough money to 
buy these necessities. Inflationary levels and 
sky-high prices render their money useless 
and they are no better off than without a 
dollar. 

The advance of communism in any nation 
is heralded by the failure of its leaders to 
recognize the dangers of hunger and want 
among the people. The best insurance 
against communism or any foreign ideology, 
for that matter, is to make the American 
system work. 

The task as it appears to me is to see th« 
American standard of living, which is tl 
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to point out 

mic house is 
now to put 
refore, I intr 
the following: 
‘Resolution calling on Cor 

against tne his 

“Whereas the Congress is once 
vened for the purpose of meeting 
gencies of these difficult times; and 

“Whereas the American people are now 
being forced to pay the highest prices in our 
1istory for food, and other essen- 
s; and 

“Whereas the American people expect their 
Congress to give first attention to the seri- 
ous domestic and economic situation in 
which they find themselves; and 

“Whereas a continuation of spiraling 
prices and inflationary trends will threaten 
the American form of government and the 
frec-enterprise system, and give strength and 
encouragement to subversive elements: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That immediate 
action be taken, to the end that inflation be 
checked and the trend of prices reversed to 
enable the American people to feed. clothe, 
and provide for themselves and their fami- 
lies in an adequate manner.’ 
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Exports to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. SANBORN. Mr. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a letter signed by the mem- 
oars of the Am nerica wn siatory class of the 


Speaker, 


This letter is " thought-provoking “and 
shows an understanding interest in 
United States foreign relations on the 
part of these students that calls for our 
attention and commendation. It fol- 
lows: 
LEWISVILLE, IDAHO, November 24, 1947. 
The Honorable JOHN SANBORN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: As a class in American on we pay 
particular attention "to evenis which are 
transpiring now in the United § States and the 
world. We have just listened to the daily 
broadcast of Mr. Cedric Foster. He quoted a 
statement made by Mr. Harold Stassen con- 
cerning the fact that the United States is 
still sending heavy farm machinery and 
other scarce commodities to* Russia under 
some sort of moral obligation. 
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Come to Life, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Bridgeport Post, Bridgeport, Conn., en- 
titled “Come to Life, Mr. President.” The 
editorial follows: 

COME TO LIFE, MR. PRESIDENT 

It just doesn’t make any sense 

What we mean is, President Truman’s pub- 
lic declaration that he “sees no harm” in our 
shipping potentia! munitions of war in great 
quan ities to Russia sia’s satellites at 
this moment, while uman is planning to 


all kinds of rationing on us at 
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this 


made such 


y person 
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time, with Russia arming to the teeth, mak- 
ing the whole world resound with attacks on 
the United S s, insulting us, vilifyi 

and lying ab ‘d say he was i 
drunk, cr esident Truman is 
none tl hen what is he? If 
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and puzzled little m use. 
To add insult to injury, the Russians are 


coming and carrying away the 


y to our ports 








railroad locomotives, freight cars, *teel rails, 
steel girders, and ot other preciouc fabricated 
steel foods, inc ling complicated American- 
nade machinery, in so-called Liberty ships 
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Senator Taft Right While New York 
Times 100-Percent Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 
Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, with 


tactics considerably more polished than 
those of the Daily Worker, the New York 
Times sets out to smear Senator Tart 
almost every time the courageous Ohioan 
speaks up for the American people 
The Times’ persistent policy of mud- 
slinging at Tarr would be m under- 
standable if the Times had matched 
Senator Tart’s perspicacity in sizing up 
save-the-world patent medi- 


ore 


N WwW Deal 

cines. 
The New 

for the 


York Times whooped it up 
multi-billion-dollar Brett« 


Woods scheme. That panacea device 
was supposed to stabilize the currencies 
of the world. Senator Tart exposed its 


weaknesses and voted against it. With 
the plan ope rating. currency chaos is 
worse than ever before. 

The New York Times carried editorial 
after editorial of ballyhoo for the Briti 
loan. The following are samplk heir 
claims: 


If a loan 


Oi t 


is approved, we can look ahead 


with considerable confid e a il re- 
duction of variffs and climination of prefer- 
ences; to a minimum of q 3 and embar- 
goes; to an intelligent and restrained resort to 
Government subsidies; t ila ptance 
of the rule that interna 1 busine hould 
be conducted on a busin b nd not asa 
phase of political action. (Times editorial, 
4 


Juls y 7, 1946.) 

The Times sp 
latives in its prop 
loan. Another of its many editori 
the loan began with this grand 
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unreadiness to grant this credit must decide 
whether the United States is willing to do 
its share toward world reconstruction on the 
b ; of free, normal, and healthy trade, or 
whether the nations hard hit by the war 
must continue and even expand and tighten 
em of economic regimentation 
discriminatory financial and trade con- 
ls which are the forerunners of political 
rimentation and ultimate conflict Our 
ion here must decide, in short, whether 
world shall look to the American or to 
Russian system for salvation, and 
iether the United States is to be a leader in 
» postwar world, or whether it prefers to 
ire to an cconomic isolation which would 
ckly nullify the gains of its conversion to 
iternational political collaboration. * * *® 
The whole program of world recovery, and 
with it peace and security, now hinge on this 
aciion, (Times editorial, July 9, 1946.) 


os 


Qet#edteeysesp 
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But Senator Tart saw the fatal flaws 
in the British-loan scheme, exposed them 
vicorously, and voted against it. 

Today the British-loan scheme is rec- 
ognized as the biggest hand-out flop to 
daie, which makes it a record fiasco of 
some kind or other. 

In Hitler’s Germany one technique of 
national socialism was to destroy strong 
opponents by smear tactics. If that were 
to happen here, the New York Times, 
armored by a long tradition of honesty 
and feirness, would be a most effective 
instrument for those tactics. 

Senator Tart barred the door when 
President Truman, at the time of the 
rail strike, tried to make conscripts out of 
the laboring people of America. When 
the administration and the House were 
panicky, TaFT was cool and courageous. 

Amcrica needs more men in high places 
with the integrity and ability of RoBErT 
TAFT. 





Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
David Lilienthal, Chairman cf the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, in a 
recent broadcast urged the people of the 
United States to become more familiar 
with atomic energy because of its vast 
importance to the future of mankind. 

I agree with Mr. Lilienthal and shall 
take this opportunity to speak briefly on 
some of the aspects of this amazing dis- 
covery from a layman's point of view. 
My qualifications for assuming this task 
is my experience and practice as an in- 
dustrial chemist before entering public 
service. 

I was engaged in metallurgy in the 
manufacture of steel and aluminum, and 
in explosives in the manufacture of nitro- 
glycerine, nitrocellulose, tetranitro- 
analine, and in research work on nitro 
starch. 

I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that I am an expert on atomic 
energy. I have found that much of the 
knowledge I used in chemistry makes 
atomic energy easier to comprehend. 


The atomic theory was discovered by 
John Dalton, an English scientist, in 
1808. He said all matter is made up of 
small indivisible particles called atoms 
and that the weight of an atom of one 
element differs from the weight of an 
atom of another element. This means 
that an atom is the smallest indivisible 
particle of matter and that an atom of 
hydrogen weighs less than an atom of 
mercury. 

Science believed this to be the indis- 
putable law from 1808 to 1919 when 
Rutherford and Chadwick, English 
physicists, reported that they had suc- 
ceeded in knocking protons out of the 
nitrogen atoms producing hydrogen. 
This shattered the Dalton atomic theory 
and proved that the atom was not the 
smallest indivisible form of matter— 
that the atom had parts. 

Then, in 1932 Chadwick discovered 
the neutron was also a part of the atom. 

The third important part is the clec- 
tron which for all praciical purposes 
makes the atom therefore composed of 
these three parts: The electron, the pro- 
ton, and the neutron. The electron is 
the outer shell. The nucleus or center 
contains the protons. There are other 
known parts of the atom. I am, how- 
ever, confining this discussion to elec- 
trons, protons, and neutrons. 

There are two principles that have 
been cornerstones of the structure of 
modern science. The first—that matter 
can be neither created nor destroyed 
but only altered inform. This is known 
as the law of conservation of mass. 
The second—that energy can be neither 
created nor destroyed but only altered in 
form. This is known as the law of con- 
servation of energy. 

For all practical purposes these two 
principles were unaltered and separate 
uniil some 5 years ago. 

Albert Einstein as early as 1905 clearly 
stated that mass and energy were equiva- 
lent and suggested that proof of this 
equivalence might be found by the study 
of radioactive substances such as U-235 
and radium. 

To the average person without some 
scientific knowledge or training, atomic 
energy is a great mystery, beyond under- 
standing, and something for only scien- 
tists, engineers, physicists, and mathe- 
maticians to deal with. 

The average person thus closes his 
mind and shuts himself out from any 
possibility of learning anything about 
atomic energy, believing that it is some- 
thing so new and terrifying, so deep and 
impenetrable that he thinks he could 
never grasp or understand it. 

Atomic energy is not new. It has al- 
ways existed. All we have done is dis- 
cover it. It is as old as the hills. 

Can you imagine the utter amazement 
of the first man that discovered fire? 
Think of the courage of Benjamin Frank- 
lin when he discovered electricity by fly- 
ing a kite during a thunderstorm. He 
did not know then that he would not be 
electrocuted and he did not then have 
the slightest idea that electricity would 
be used to light great cities, drive great 
power plants, heat homes, cook food, and 
the thousands of other uses it has been 
put to. 
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We know what fire is and how to use 
and controlit. We know how to use and 
control electricity. Frankly, now should 
we not learn all we can about atomic 
energy—instead of looking upon it as a 
monster of destruction, should we not see 
it as a great gift to humanity for good, 
and a means to help mankind live better 
and happier? 

Nothing is more important to our do- 
mestic and international future than to 
learn all we can about atomic energy. 
We should know what the word “fission” 
means. 

We should know what “neutrons” are. 

We should know what a “chain reac- 
tion”’ is. 

We should know why “uranium 235” 
was used in preference to any other ele- 
ment. 

Here are some of the answers: 

“Fission” means the property to break 
up into fragments, to split, in this in- 
stance into other atoms. 

“Neutrons” are subatomic particles 
which are much smaller than atoms and 
are neutral, hence their name. That is, 
they are neither positive nor negative. 

“Chain reactions” are the continua- 
tions of the reaction of releasing neu- 
trons, which in turn penetrate other 
fissionable atoms and release other neu- 
trons, thereby establishing a continuous 
reaction. 

The potentialities of atomic energy are 
too great, too serious, too far-reaching 
in their effect on the future of civilized 
mankind to be ignored. 

Before Einstein announced the theory 
that matter can be converted into energy 
it was known that neither matter nor 
energy could be created or destroyed. 
You can only change its form. In other 
words, to use an old adage, “there is 
nothing new under the sun,” or all mat- 
ter and energy that now exist have al- 
ways existed, and go new matter can be 
created; neithér can you destroy matter 
that now exists. All you can dois change 
or alter its form. That is, you can 
change ore into metal, or coal into coke, 
or cotton into explosives, but you do not 
create nor destroy matter. You merely 
change its form. 

But we have only changed its outer 
form, not its inner form. We have not 
released any atomic energy. All we have 
done is rearrange the atoms of the matter 
we have been dealing with. These atoms, 
of which all matter is composed, are well 
protected. They are harder to budge 
than the most reactionary or conserva- 
tive Member of Congress. I say this 
advisedly, because you cannot make a 
man do what he will not do, but can now 
make the atom do what you want it to 
do. That is, some of them. There are 
still many reactionary and conservative 
atoms. ‘The most liberal one is uranium 
235, and there is a good reason for this, 
because the U-235 atom has more pro- 
tons and neutrons congested and com- 
pacted in it and more electrons revolving 
around it than any other known atom, 
just waiting for a chance to split up and 
release atomic energy. Atoms are very, 
very small. They are so small that 
100,000,000 laid side by side would not 
measure an inch in length. Everything 
is made up of atoms—your clothes, food, 
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the reason why ural lum 235 can be used 
» successfully as the essential element 
in the production of atomic energy 

Uranium 235 is not the ordinary form 
of uranium that o a >; in nature. It 
occurs naturally as U-23 38, and it takes 
140 pounds of U-238 - produce 1 pound 
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On re pound of U-2385 can produce 
energy equal to 3,000,000 pounds of coal. 
Think. what that means. 

Another thing about U-235 is that 
when its atom is split up by being shot 
at or bombarded by neutrons, it yields 
other neutrons, which, in turn, bombard 
and split other atoms of U-235 that are 
nearby. ‘Thus the process, once started, 
continues, each reaction releasing tre- 
mendous heat andenergy. Thisis called 
a chain reaction. 

One reason why the U-235 atom does 
7 so well is because its nucleus has— 

addition to its 92 protons—i143 neu- 
cuen crowded and congested within it, 
and 92 electrons revolving around the 
nucleus. Another characteristic of 
U-235 is that it is fissionable or subject 
to fragmentation. This is what makes 
U-235 so valuable for the production of 
atomic energy. 

In addition to the source of power from 
atomic energy, one of the most impor- 
tant possibilities is the development of 
transmutation—that is, the converting of 
one element into another. The effect of 
transmutation on the economy of the 
world is stupendous and far reaching. 

If methods are found to convert lead 
into gold in commercial quantities, or 
iron into silver or copper, you can well 
imagine what would happen to monetary 
values. And it is possible that these 
methods will be found through the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Transmutation has already been done, 
We have converted uranium into barium, 
nitrogen into hydrogen. General Electric 
has changed silver into cadmium, and 
silver into palladium, and copper into 
nickel. The October 29, 1945, issue of 
Time tells this story 

True, General Electric has not done 
this in commercial quantities, but it has 
been done. 

Transmutation was the first thing the 
alchemist, the great-great-granddaddy 
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Record, One of Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFf 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE 
Tuesday, Decemt 


fr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ins the recent investigatory activities of 

» House C ttee on Un-American 
‘Ac ivities there has been considerable 
comment in the press on reports that 
most - the motion pictures produced in 
Hollywood are burdened with Com- 
snenias propaganda. 

I do not presume to take over the privi- 
leges of the committee in answering 
these reports, but I feel that I must rise 
to the defense of an industry and an art 
that has contributed so much to selling 
the American way of life to the entire 
world. 

I know from my own personal experi- 
ence as one who goes to the movies for 
entertainment that I have yet to see < 
film that is not American in aaaen and 
feeling. I was particularly interested in 
reading that a prominent Washington 
theater owner, Mr. Sidney B. Lust, re- 
ferred to his 32 years in motion pictures 
during which time he failed to see or 
detect Communist propaganda in films. 
But I was more interested in the fact 
that the facilities of one of our greatest 
military in: titutions, West Point, were 
made available to Mr. Jos eph Bernhard, 
president of Film Classics, a motion pic- 
ture producing company, to facili “oe 
the production of The Spirit of We: 
Point, a film that, according to all critics 
fully exemplifies the American spirit of 
competition and fair play 

I know that there are scores of other 
films that have been produced through 
the years which have done much to act 
as salesmen abroad for the American 
way of life, as weil as for American prod- 
ucts. I kn the at during the war the 
motion picture industry unselfishly de- 
voted its time and talents without 
thought of 1 I rd, imbued only by the 
patriotic fervor that has enabled us to 
win victory 2 nian a desperate enemy. 

I cannot let these reflections on Holly- 
wood go unchallenged because I feel that 
such reflections serve only to hamper a 
great Amer wn industry rather than 
help it. I y believe that with such 
men as Bernhard, the Warn 
brothers, wit Louis B. kh 
Darryl ee Mr . Dore Schary, 
with Mr. Eric Johnston, as with othe 
leaders at the helm of the motion picture 
industry, we need never fear that Holl y 
wood ever will be un-American, 
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1940 than McCauley’s traveler to New Zca- 
land. Jorn Overton knows this is true 
likewise If memory serves me right, these 
New York gamblers returned in 1942.” 


in James H. Morrison's state- 
! t< he deny being aided and abetted 
and f need by New Orleans gamblers, 
t 7 Senator OverRTON asked him the direct 
qu ° 
Perhaps R »presentative Morrison considers 
t) » New York gamblers, who he says re- 
turned here in 1942, purely local talent now. 
Perhaps he considers them New Orleans 
£ blers. 

We do not consider that Morrison an- 
5 d tor Ovenron. We think that the 
House of Representatives ought to make 
Morrison answer. If his support has been 


bought, or if he is backed by law-breaking 
gamblers and racketeers, it is not only Louisi- 
ana’s dirty linen, but the Nation’s, that needs 
washing. 





The American Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESsIonaL REcorp on 
the subject of the American merchant 
marine, I include herein a letter from 
the National Federation of American 
Shipping relating to the shipping sec- 
tions of the report by the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid—the Harri- 
man committee of 19. 

I heartily approve the letter and ask 
its perusal by all interested in the mer- 
chant marine. 

The letter of Mr. Frazer A. Bailey, 
president of the national federation, to 
federation members is dated November 
12, 1947, and reads as follows: 

The Federation of American Shipping has 
examined the shipping sections of the report 
by the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid 
(the Harriman Committee of Nineteen). The 
report shows that a thorough and careful 
examination has been made by this commit- 
tee of the proposals contained in the Paris 
report of the Marshall plan nations, and in 
subsequent discussions with representatives 
of these participating nations at the govern- 
ment level as referred to in the Harriman 
report. 

The federation finds agreement with many 
of the conclusions of the Harriman commit- 
tee, whose report confirms the federation 
findings that savings in dollar freight costs 
which could be effected by the sale or other 
disposal of American war-built tonnage to 
the participating nations are but a small 
fraction of the total of such costs. The Har- 
riman committee has shown that the $1,214,- 
000,000 freight costs attributed to shipping 
under the 16-nation proposal should really 
be reduced to the neighborhood of $300,000,- 
000 as recently projected by the federation. 
This latter figure is only about 2 percent of 
the estimated aggregate costs of the Marshall 
plan. The Harriman report reaches the con- 
clusion that “the limited financial savings 
are not sufficient to justify the drain on 
United States resources for national defense 
which such transfers would involve.” 

Such savings are also not sufficient to jus- 
tify the long-range damage which would be 
done to the American merchant marine in 
the future by transferring a substantial num- 


ber of war-built vessels to nations whose 
fleets already exceed their 1938 capacities in 
vessels of this character, and whose competi- 
tion would have to be met in the postwar 
manned with low-wage foreign crews. When 
it is proposed that funds are to be supplied 
from the United States to buy these ships 
from us, the resemblance to a gift is brought 
into bold relief, and the question of capital 
costs in a competitive situation is obvious. 

The Harriman report recommends the sale 
of further war-built vessels to the participat- 
ing nations “contingent” upon a commen- 
surate reduction in European shipbuilding. 
It must be realized, however, that— 

(a) before the war 75 percent of the ship- 
building facilities of the world were located 
in these 16 nations; 

(b) shipbuilding is one of their primary 
industries, recovery of which is a substantial 
factor in the Marshail plan; 

(c) whatever “contingencies” are now ar- 
ranged, it is not reasonable to expect these 
nations to cease building in the immediate 
future or for any protracted time dry-cargo 
vessels to meet their requirements; 

(d) their present fleets of such vessels of 
5,000 gross tons and over (suitable for in- 
ternational trading) are 1,400,000 tons in 
excess of their capacities in 1938; and 

(e) their shortage really exists in the 
smaller vessels required for coastal and 
nearby European trades which are not avail- 
able in American war-built ships and must of 
necessity be constructed of special design to 
mect particular trade requirements, including 
shallow-draft vessels for small harbors, etc. 

Even as to the large dry-cargo vessels which 
are included in the current European ship- 
building program, it appears that the vast 
majority of these are Diesel-propelled, ob- 
viously for particular trading conditions, and 
are not available in the American surplus 
fleet. This is stated in the Harriman report 
as the contention of the representatives of 
these participating nations. 

We feel that the Harriman report refer- 
ence to the European passenger ship con- 
struction program may be misleading to 
the general public. It states that only one 
strictly passenger-type ship of more than 
20,000 gross tons is now under construction; 
namely, the Cunard’s Caronia. It goes on 
to say that there are other so-called com- 
bination vessels with passenger capacities 
varying from 250 to as high as 1,800 passen- 
gers. This turns on a matter of definition. 
The report states that the latter such vessels 
in the American fleet would be classified as 
among our best luxury liners. Princess Eliz- 
abeth christened the Caronia, but Princess 
Margaret Rose also christened the Edinburgh 
Castle, a vessel of over 28,000 tons, which is 
building for the Union Castle Line, as is also 
the sister ship Pretoria Castle. These will 
give the Union Castle the second largest 
passenger fleet in the world, the Cunard 
White Star being first. Even with these 
we must not everlook two other new Cunard 
liners, the Mauretania and Parthia, which 
have gone into service recently, and the Rot- 
terdam Lioyd Line’s Willem Ruys, of 21,500 
tons, with accommodations for 842 passen- 
gers. Meanwhile the United States fleet is 
sadly deficient. No comparable vessels are 
building in American shipyards, It is not the 
shortage of strategic materials, as stated in 
the Harriman report, which causes this con- 
dition, but rather economic circumstances 
under which United States shipowners have 
so far found it impossible to contract for the 
building of similar passenger vessels for 
United States flag operation. Meanwhile we 
are endeavoring to restore economic condi- 
tions in Europe. 

The federation agrees with the Harriman 
report: 

“The United States needs an active mer- 
chant marine for national defense, and we 
must not create conditions in which that 
merchant marine cannot survive.” 
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And we might add, we need American 
ships to carry a substantial part of our own 
commerce, to maintain transportation facil- 
ities to important world areas, and as a leader 
among the United Nations we must keep a 
reasonably strong position upon the seas. 

Frazer A, BAILEY, 
President. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1947. 





House Delays Threaten Aid Cargo Tie-Up 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article from the Washington Post: 


Hovse Detays THREATEN Arp Carco Tre-Up— 
CoaL, Foop In Ports Can’t Move UNTIL 
ITALY AND FRANCE GET DOLLARS 


(By Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr.) 


The slow-moving House of Representatives’ 
timetable on interim aid threatened yester- 
day to pile up grain and coal at American 
ports and to interrupt the flow of vitally 
needed American suppligs to Italy and 
France. 

A State Department official confirmed yes- 
terday that Italy had already run out of dol- 
lars and had none immediately in sight ex- 
cept what Congress would provide. Secretary 
Marshall warned the congressional foreign 
policy committees on November 10 that Italy 
would be dollarless by now. 

France still has enough dollars to continue 
purchasing here through December, but, odd- 
ly enough, an interruption of supplies for 
France is at least as threatening as in the 
case of Italy. 


FRENCH PLANNED DIFFERENTLY 


The French had hoped to use their last 
$100,000,000 this month to pay for chemicals, 
lumber and industrial raw materials from the 
United States and elsewhere. These items 
are not covered in the interim relief bill now 
before Congress, which is limited to food, 
fuel, fertilizer, seeds, fibers and medical 
supplies. 

The French had planned, for example, to 
import sulfur, rubber goods, and chemicals 
from the United States, zince ore from New- 
foundland and Latin America, and lead from 
Mexico and Peru, to keep their factories going 
during January and to keep their zone of 
Germany supplied. , 

Now, however, the French are forced to use 
their dollars to pay for American grain and 
coal because the congressional] authorization 
for these relief supplies has been delayed. 
They will have to cancel their industrial im- 
ports altogether if Congerss does not quickly 
carry the load of French dollar expenditures 
for food and fuel. 

Officials here fear the result will be forced 
shut-downs of French factories later in the 
winter, with inevitable unemployment, for 
lack of the materials needed to keep them 
going. The Italians weeks ago had to aban- 
don their purchases of comparable materials 
because of their shortage of dollars. 

It was learned at the State Department 
yesterday that there are no further uncom- 
mitted funds for Italy in the 332,000,000 
post-UNRRA relief appropriation approved 
by Congress last spring. (France was not 
eligible for this post-UNRRA help.) 

The only possible source of additional dol- 
lars for Italy, apart from a congressional au- 
































s moving lit & far as the sei rts, de- 
the that Italy has no dollars to 
it at the moment. 

I present del in the House threatens 
serious transportation difficulties 
if ntinues beyond tl ek. 
( 1 for December shipr rt 
by December 10 if ( on 
! and shipping facilities is to be 
ed. In December alone 67 coal cargoes 
needed for Italy and 145 for France. The 
shipme , totaling 600,000 tons for Italy 
1,300,000 for France, have to be spaced 
keep available colliers loaded and on their 

V 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION ADVANCE 

HOPED 

One informed official estimated that there 
would be no d us interruption if both 
Houses of Congress completed action on the 
bill t! week. This assumes that the pres- 
ent bill will authorize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to advance up to $150,- 
000,000 ahead of the actual appropriation, as 


the House Foreign Affairs Committee recom- 


I d yesterday 

The one hundred and fifty million total is 
just about adequate to handle French and 
Italian needs until the end of this month. 
By that time, harassed officials here. hope, the 
t Appropriation Committees will have held 
their hearings and Congress will have com- 
pleted all the necessary action. 








Address of Col. O. Pierre Lee 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask consent to have printed in 
the RecorD a speech just recently deliv- 
ered before the Auburn (Ala.) Rotary 
Club by Col. O. Pierre Lee, a veteran who 
served ably and heroically on overseas 
battle fields as an officer in both World 
War I and World War II. Colonel Lee, 
now practicing law in Opelika, Ala., was 
appointed, at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, as judge and alternate prosecutor on 
American military courts for interna- 
tional justice at Augsburg, Germany. In 
his executive post with the American 
military government, Colonel Lee was in 
an extraordinary position to observe the 
circumstances which prevail in Germany 
and Europe at this time. 

The speech follows: 

On this occasion I am reminded of a story 
of a chaplain in the Eighty-second Division 
of First World War who had been the 
Baptist minister of a little flock in a small 
town in Indiana prior to going into the Army. 
The chaplain had a habit of going among the 
nen, saying, “Boys, you shouldn't play black- 


the 
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Presently, I have just 
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112 years in ¢ I m traveling 
t ut 14 « i I e I have 
st l in Ww we the streets of Berlin 
v h v a with ulation « d 
o of th State of Ala- 
ba seen in the central section 
of I one wl e ir 

left standing—not one dwell one apart- 
ment house, or office building or factory 
There are hundreds of thousands of people 


who have dug into the debris, dust, and ashes 
of that city like moles, and made caves in 
which to exist. There are thousands of chil- 
dren without any guardians, wh 


se parents 
and guardians have been ; 


killed in the war, 








who are running at large like wolf cubs, with 
no caretakers, and who are literally starving 
to death. Ona le r scale you can see these 
things in all of what has been the larger 


cities of Ge 
Bremerhaven 
Main, Munich 





nany, including Hamburg, 
Bremen, Frankfort-on-the- 

d numerous others In 
Italy and FP ce the Governments are in 
such an unstable condition that the people 
have no incentive to do anything. Germany 
has the misfortune to be divided into four 
zones. In the Russian zone, which has a 
great deal of the natural resources of Ger- 
many, they refuse to cooperate with the rest 
of the country. The mark is absolutely 
worthless as money except to buy the sparsely 
rationed food for the German people. The 
wealthy people have a system of bartering by 
which they take all of the treasures which 
have accumulated in their families for gen- 
erations to the farmers and trade them for 
food. Therefore, the farmers are accumulat- 
ing all of the wealth and all of the trinkets of 
Germany, and they sell this food on the black 











market for exorbitant amounts In their 
present state Germany, France, Italy, and 
ustria are cancerous growths in the econ- 


omy of the world. There is only one sure way 
of these countries taking their place in the 
family of nations and doing their part in the 
world, and that is for them to have a m 


ney 


ystem which will be useful in their trade 
with foreign states. 
One great step forward would be a peace 


with Germany and this peace is necessary be- 
fore a sound monetary system can be estab- 

detriments to this peace 

> Russia and finding some 
leaders in Germany who have the confidence 
of the German people and who would have 
the authority to sign the peace. The Amer- 
ican military vernment in Germany has 
ruled that no person who was a Nazi can be 


placed in any position of trust thr 


lished. The great 
with Germany are 
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the e < ¢ many and, t v I e 
very few men of any initiative in the leadiz 
places. The British have not thi 

nd have not precluded nomi! Nazis f 
holding offices or taking their natural places 
in the lives of the communit nd, to my 
mind, the administration of their zone } 
been more effi i By not ha ig these 
good administr rs, our distribu f l- 
stuffs and other materials has been very de- 


ficient. 

Our occupation of Germany is a t 
cupation, and it is impossible for the Ameri- 
cans that we have over there to vern Ger- 
many The only thing that they can pos- 
sibly do is to generally supervi ri 
ing and the Germans themselves have to look 
after the details. An excepti 
military government courts where we try the 
Germans who are violators of the proclama- 
tions and all other nationals who have com- 
mitted crimes or misdemeanors, whether 
against the German people or among th 
selves. I personally tried over 700 of these 
cases, and I think that I acquired just about 
as thorough a knowledge of the inside of the 
situation as it is possible for a foreigner to 
acquire who does not speak the language 

Our occupation of Germany would be suc- 
cessful to a far extent if we had 


ken oc- 





nN to that ic th 


greater 








American civilian or officer personnel who 
were trained as administrators or who had 
better administrative ab v Under the 
present set-up, it is imp ble f men of 
ability to accept employment by the War 
Department in occupied v ithout 
great personal sacrifice to themselve as 
there is no permaner attached to such em- 
ployment. The result is that we can! et 
career men of sufficient t ind | 
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In Italy our military government w 
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it was not d é I n 
States and Br h Governments were united 
in governing Italy as the All } 
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the occuy is d under 1 me- 
mands 

Russia is tl I t unpr i f ar 
nation. The 1 n for t 5 1 it 
under an absolute dictatorship, and even 
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the highest men of authority under him are 
t able to predict what “Uncle Joe” Stalin 
will do. I was told by the head of the War 
Crimes Commission in Austria that his 
family lived about 60 miles from Vienna, 
utstde of the Russian zone, but that in order 
get there he had to pass through the Rus- 
lan zone, and that on some occasions the 
entry would wave him on without even look- 
ng at his permit, but on other occasions he 
vould be stopped and his permit would be 
looked at, and that maybe the next time he 
would be taken to headquarters and ques- 
ioned for sometimes as long as 2 hours be- 
re being allowed to proceed. I remember 

n one occasion my wife and I were traveling 
from Augsburg, Germany, to Vienna, and 
that we had to pass through the Russian 
zone. When we came to the edge of the zone, 

ome Russian officers came on the train and 
demanded our papers. Of course, I had all 
papers in order, but to test out this officer I 
showed him a little comic book which I had 
in my pocket, and he, not knowing how to 
read English, passed us both, In another 
case there was a friend of mine with his wife 
who showed them all of his papers in Russian, 
English, and German, and his wife was put 
off at the Russian zone, not allowed to pro- 
ceed, and was sent back into Germany. A 
Baptist missionary from Scotland told me 
while I was in Florence, Italy, during July 
that he was delivering an address to over 
10,000 people in Austria inside the Russian 
zone when his meeting was broken up and 
he was arrested by the Russians and carried 
to Siberia. As he was married to a Mont- 
gomery, Ala., girl, General Keyes took an in- 
terest in his case, as well as the British mar- 
shal, and through their influence the Rus- 
sians released him. General Keyes told him 
that the reason the Russians arrested him 
was that they thought that he knew some- 
thing which he did not, and it was up to 
them to find out what it was. They found 
within a short distance of where this meeting 
had been held that the Russians were mak- 
ing 200 tanks a day. General Keyes had him 
escorted to the border and told him he had 
better not come near the Russians again, as 
they would probably rearrest him and he 
would not be heard from again, as the Rus- 
sians would claim that they had released him 
and knew nothing of him. 

From my observations, it appears to me 
that the only way that we can avoid war with 
Russia is first to have an Army and Navy 
and Air Force that is second to none in the 
world and next to help the countries in 
Europe get on their feet and to supervise 
that help in a way that will not hinder our 
own economy, and to see that this help 
goes to the proper people and to the proper 
places and that we, the United States, are 
given full credit for it and not to allow any 
other nationals to assist in such supervision. 
If this is not done, the best that we can 
hope for will be isolation of the United 
States from the rest of the world, and we 
know as intelligent people that, under the 
present conditions of travel, we can fly from 
any given point in the world to another 
point in less than 24 hours and such isola- 
tion is impossible. If he were living today 
there is no man who would grasp this more 
quickly than the “Father of Our Country.” 
In our old foreign policy, heretofore we have 
had England to back up up with its might, 
but that might for the present has deterio- 
rated and now the United States has to stand 
on its own feet. We are capable of doing it 
if our people will see the light. Our way of 
living is the best that exists in the world 
today, with the possible exception of the little 
countries of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Switzerland, but they are very small areas 
of the earth's surface. You will never real- 
ize how fine it is to travel without visas and 
passports and permits; how fine it is to be 
able to stand in a public meeting and ex- 
press what you are thinking without being 
carried away to jail; how great it is to be 


able to go down to a store and buy what you 
want if you have the money; and when you 
can call what property you have your own 
and have the full protection of the law in 
your enjoyment of it. Most other nations 
of the earth do not have any of these privi- 
leges. As I said before, if we want to con- 
tinue our enjoyment of them, we must let 
Russia know in no uncertain terms that we 
expect to maintain ourselves along the lines 
that I have mentioned. 

It is said that “When over four centuries 
ago adventurers from the Old World first 
landed upon the southern shores of this 
western continent and pushed their way into 
the depths of the primeval forests, they found 
growing within its shadows a mighty plant, 
with vast leaves radiating upward from the 
mold and tipped with formidable thorns. 
Its aspect was unfriendly, it added nothing 
to the beauty of the wilderness, but from 
the midst of some of them up rose a tall 
stem, rivaling in height the trees themselves 
and crowned with a glorious canopy of golden 
blossoms. The flower of this forbidden plant 
was the agave, or American aloe, sometimes 
called the century plant because it blooms 
but once in a lifetime. It is of the family 
of lilies, but no other lily rivals its lofty 
magnificence. From the gloom of the un- 
trodden places, it sends its shaft unto the 
sunlight. It is an elemental growth, but 
until the flower blooms after its ages of prepa- 
ration, it seems to have no meaning, pro- 
portion, or comeliness. It is only after those 
golden petals reveal themselves upon the 
summit of their lofty eminence that we are 
able to comprehend the symmetry and sig- 
nificance of that which has waited so long 
to avouch itself. This lily of the ages, na- 
tive to American soil, may fittingly stand 
as the symbol of this great American re- 
public, which after so many thousands of 
years has reared its head heavenward out of 
the wilderness of time and revealed its golden 
promise to those who have lost their way 
in the darkness of the forests of error and 
of oppression.” 





Aid to China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey at the dinner 
in his honor given by the alumni of Co- 
lumbia University Law School at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
on Monday, November 24, 1947: 


This is a wholly nonpolitical occasion. But 
in the state of the world today there is no 
subject which is not deeply fraught with 
heavy political implications. Economic de- 
cisions, the direction of government action, 
the fate of nations, and the peace of the 
world depend upon wholly political decisions, 
Accordingly, while it is quite impossible to 
be nonpolitical, I can and do speak about a 
subject which transcends political consider- 
ations and is of momentous import to the 
future of the United States. I shall speak 
as dispassionately as is possible consistent 
with my very strong beliefs. 

Today we are, as always, interested in the 
security of the United States of America and 
in building that security for the years to 
come. We are also interested in preserving 
freedom, not only because we believe it is the 
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highest expression of man’s aspi¥ations but 
because in a world engaged in a cold war w 

need friends. I speak, therefore, in the i: 

terest of America and of keeping our bu 

warks strong enough so that our sons sha 

not be sacrificed in another world war 

To this end, I undertook to set forth 
program for foreign assistance in a speech 
weeks ago, in this room, urging full aid o 
bipartisan, businesslike basis. Our bi; 
tisan foreign policy which I inaugurated ; 
1944 has served the Nation well. Even 
speak, Mr. John Foster Dulles, having con 
pleted a tremendously burdensome sessij 
at the United Nations Assembly, has ff 
to London to participate in the Confer 
of Foreign Ministers, while Senator Vanprn 
BERG is piloting the program of foreign 
through the United States Senate. But m 
unfortunately there has been no consu!t 
tion and therefore no bipartisanship in m 
aspects of our foreign policy and that is « 
spicuously true with relation to China. 

In addition to recommending strong a1 
effective measures to preserve the intecgrit 
of the free nations of Europe, I pointed ou 
that only 4 months after VJ-day we saw th: 
strange spectacle of our own President pub- 
licly ordering our Chinese allies, under pain 
of losing American support, to accept int 
their Government the very Communists wi 
seek to destroy it. It was my earnest hop: 
that, in the face of great peril to China, ou 
own Government would reverse its policy and 
take positive steps while there is still tim« 

We are facing one whole program—m 
little bits of problems. We have a whol: 
struggle on our hands, world-wide in scop: 
We and all other nations which resist totali- 
tarian dictatorship are being attacked by all 
means short of war. In America we are un- 
der attack by propaganda, falsehood, and 
economic sabotage. Free governments in 
Europe are under attack by rioting, politica) 
strikes, and armed violence. But the pro- 
gram of Communist world conquest of the 
remaining free nations is furthest advanced 
in China, the largest nation of all. The cold 
war, which has become a warm war in Europe, 
is a very hot and successful war in China 
The inescapable fact is that unless we 
change our national policy immediately there 
is good reason to believe that the 450,000,000 
free people of China will soon fall wholly into 
Communist hands. 

The free world is now in the desperate po- 
sition of a man who has gangrene in both 
legs—in western Europe and in Asia. As a 
doctor, our Government is telling the world 
we have a very good cure for gangrene but 
we will apply it to one leg only while the 
gangrene in the other leg destroys the patient. 
There can be no doubt that all Americans 
must be united on aid, prompt aid, to the 
free peoples of Europe. The ominous news 
from France and Italy, during these last few 
days, proves conclusively that international 
communism is on the march; that it is coldly 
and deliberately seeking to gain control in 
these countries by promoting civil wars such 
as those which are raging in China. It would 
be a world-wide catastrophe if they were to 
be successful. A Communist police state in 
the Mediterranean and in France would be as 
serious a blow to the freedom of man as 
would have been the victory of the Axis in 
the recent war. 

But obviously the danger points are not 
centered exclusively in Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean areas. We also had to fight a great 
war in the Pacific. We need a strong policy 
in both oceans. We soon found that we 
needed the two-ocean Navy which I was so 
much abused for demanding in 1940. I in- 
sist that we now need a two-ocean foreign 
policy. 

We are generally agreed as a nation that 
we have no choice today whether or not to 
act in the world emergency. We are going 
to act because it is unthinkable that after 
winning a war we should surrender the fruits 
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that the Government is unable to purchase 
in the world markets any substantial amount 
of essential suppli 

It is equally obvious that a comparatively 


small expenditure by our country should pro- 
duce enormous results. Even seventy-five 
to one hundred million dollars in the pres- 
ent bill before the Congress for emergency 
aid to China would change the entire situa- 
tion psychologically 

The longer-term program should be worked 





out by competent experts on the spot. It 
has been estimated that an annual program 


as small as $250,000,000 a year for 3 or 4 years 
would provide the necessary imports to main- 
tain China’s economic life while she wages 
the struggle against her Communist enemies, 
A smaller sum in addition should meet all 


needs for purchase of military equipment 
and service of supply 

There are existence at this moment 
surplus supplies which would provide a large 
proportion of the material immediately 


ne y to the Chinese armies, These sup- 
plies are actually in the Pacific now—situ- 
ated in the Philippines, Guam, Okinawa, and 
Japan. Only an order is needed from Wash- 
ington and they could be shipped immedi- 
ately to armies where men are dying for lack 
of them 


In short, sums of money are needed which 
would be comparatively modest additions 
to our foreign air program. The supplies in 
the Pacific are presently available. The mili- 
tary personnel urgently needed to provide 
technical advice to the Chinese armies is to 


a large extent on the spot and needs only 
orders to go to work. We need a man to run 
the job in China who not only knows China 


but who has the broad, economic, social, 
and governmental training so essential to a 
task of this magnitude. Above all, we need 
an honest about-face which will produce im- 
mediate administrative action to restore the 
honor of the American Republic in keeping 
its commitments and in keeping one-fifth of 
the world in the area of human freedom. 

This program is essential, in my judgment, 
to the safety of the American Republic. It 
is a traditional and vital part of our Ameri- 
can policy. With vigor and competence there 
is reason to believe we can succeed. I 
earnestly hope that our Government will 
speedily move to Keep the faith by action 
which will bring cheer to free men every- 
where and will stand as a bulwark of Ameri- 
can liberty and independence in all the 
years to come 





Letter of Mr. Otto Dieckmann, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter from Mr. Otto Dieckmann, 
chemist, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The clip- 
ping referred to advocated the inclu- 
sion of tobacco as incentive goods under 
the Marshall plan: 

CINCINNATI, On10, November 26, 1947, 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
Representative from Kentucky, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. SPENCE: The attached clipping is 
from the Cincinnati Times Star and with 
your permission I wish to comment on this 
and give you some information about the 
Germans as I have known them. 


I was born and raised in Cincinnati and 
studied chemistry in Germany, spring 1895 
to fall 1898. Many of the men with whom 
I studied became outstanding industrialists 
and others noted men of science, as for in- 
stance Prof. Dr. Otto Hahn, now of Goet- 
tingen formerly of Dalem (Berlin), the man 
who split the atom for the Germans. I 
maintained correspondence (off and on) with 
more than 80 men and more recently only 32. 

I may say that not one single one of these 
men ever fell for that ideological baloney 
called nazism. 

In the course of more recent correspond- 
ence practically all are asking me to send 
them some tobacco, notably cigarettes. I 
have always complied, but not since sending 
of cigarettes has become a verboten item. 

I would very much like to continue send- 
ing cigarettes to these men and am confident 
that the few I send would be used and not 
find their way into the black market. But 
I wish to do this legally and not in an under- 
handed manner. 

It is my opinion that such acts as sending 
tobacco will do more to build up good-will 
and a desire for collaboration with the west- 
ern countries than the money sent under 
the Marshall plan. All of these people have 
been men of substance and were accustomed 
to luxuries, so that the least we can do is to 
let them have their tobacco. 

In closing I trust that some arrangement 
can be worked out to at least permit us to 
send our friends a smoke that they enjoy. 

Very truly yours, 
OTTo DIECKMANN. 





Postage on Relief Parcels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one 
factor severely militating against volun- 
tary assistance to foreign nationals by 
their relatives and friends in this coun- 
try is the high postage cost on relief 
parcels. Certainly individual assist- 
ance and aid from privately financed 
agencies should be utilized to the greatest 
extent possible in the effort to relieve the 
stricken peoples of other countries be- 
fore, or at least contemporaneously with 
any call which may be made upon the 
already overburdened and harassed tax- 
payers, now nearly every citizen in the 
Nation, to finance relief measures 
throug) further deductions from pay en- 
velopes. Probably private individuals 
and agencies cannot do a complete job, 
but certainly they should receive full 
cooperation from their Government in 
their worthy efforts. 

Time and again it has been communi- 
cated to me by constituents of mine who 
have relatives and friends in Europe that 
they often find themselves unable finan- 
cially to do all they would like to do for 
their brothers and sisters across the sea 
because of the exceedingly high postal 
rates on shipments of merchandise. 
Oftentimes, they tell me, the postage ex- 
ceeds the actual value of the package it- 
self. I am informed that the rate is 14 
cents a pound, which means that they 
must pay $1.40 for a 10-pound package, 
or $2.80 for a 20-pound package. Fora 
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family of modest income, much as the 
might want to share their bounty wit! 
the less fortunate, this large posta 
charge is a definite deterrent. 

Title 5, section 372 of the United Stat 
Code reads as follows: 

The Postmaster General, by and with tl 
advice and consent of the President, * * * 
may reduce or increase the rates of posta 
or other charges on mail matter convey: 
between the United States and forei: 
countries. 


Under existing law, the Postmaste: 
General, therefore, has clear authorit, 
to decrease, temporarily, postage charges 
on foreign shipments of relief supplies 

Accordingly, last month I took thi 
matter up with President Truman, em- 
phatically urging that immediate step 
be taken to effect a substantial reduction 
in the postal charges for shipment o[ 
goods abroad, particularly foodstuffs, 
clothing, medical supplies, and neces- 
saries. The President promptly referred 
the matter to the Postmaster General, 
who has advised me that, while he ap- 
preciates the urgent need and realizes 
the hardship imposed upon many mailers 
in sending articles under the existin: 
schedule of parcel-post rates, he regret 
that no reduction in postage charges 
can be made at this time, due to general 
increased operating costs in the Post 
Office Department. He has, however 
agreed to study the rates further “fo 
the purpose of determining if the pres- 
ent rates are equitable or if any chang: 
is necessary in connection therewith.” 

In the meantime, however, and in an- 
ticipation of a possible final adverse de- 
cision from the Postmaster General, it 
seems to me that Congress might well 
adopt appropriate legislation on this 
subject. To that end I am today intro- 
ducing a bill providing for a reduction by 
one-half in the present rates of postage 
charged on parcel post relief packages 
sent to addressees in foreign countries 
Rather than to attempt to restrict the 
items covered by this measure solely to 
the category of food, clothing, medical 
supplies, and other necessaries, it has 
seemed preferable administratively to 
provide that the Postmaster General may 
define by appropriate regulations just 
what is meant by “relief packages.” 

This bill necessarily carries authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation to the Post 
Office Department of an amount sufii- 
cient to make up the deficit arising from 
such a reduction in postal rates. Cer- 
tainly from a purely fiscal standpoint, 
this relatively minor contribution is the 
most economical manner of extending 
aid and would materially decrease the 
requirements of many foreign nations 
for assistance from our own public 
treasury. In addition, it has the merit 
of granting substantial encouragement 
to the extension of voluntary help which 
is in the finest American tradition. 

I am conscious of the fact that bills 
have been offered at this session to elim- 
inate entirely any charge for postage 
on foreign relief shipments. I am not 
intending by this action to express any 
opposition to the worthy objectives of 
the sponsors of such legislation. On the 
contrary, I should be happy to support 
it. Realizing, however, the practical as- 
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pects of the problem and feeling that it 
is highly improbable that such measures 
would receive favorable > Committee e and 










House action I suggest as an alternative, 
s plan for a 50 percent reduction, at 
least tempo , in the postage charges 





on such shipments. I am confident that 
those who send goods abroad would be 
happy to defray a part of the cost, ate 
vided this governmental assistance mig 

be rendered. 

Favorable action on this legislation 
would go far toward relieving much dis- 
tress and suffering overseas and would 
be hepery istically welcomed by the mil- 
lions of American families w mgd vce 
of "Sane or national origin ties, desire 
to extend help to their stricken relativ es 
end friends across the seas in a measure 
far greater than they now find them- 
selves able to do under existing postage 
charges. 












Congress in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I find 
in one of the small but splendid weekly 
papers of Iowa, the Gazette, published 
by Mr. Alvin B. Jones at Fremont, Iowa, 
a description of Congress in action by 
George §S. Benson, the president of 
Harding College at Searcy, Ark. I do 
not recall that I have ever met President 
Benson, nor have I any knowledge of 
this college, but the World Almanac 
states that the college was founded in 
1925 and has a student body of approxi- 
mately 400. President Benson, it ap- 
pears, recently visited Congress and ob- 
served the proceedings and has written 
an interesting analysis of our legislative 
processes and, incidentally, has given his 
conclusions about representative govern- 
ment. I commend the reading of this 
article to every Member of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
inciude the article from the Fremont, 
Iowa, Gazette of November 22, 1947: 

LOOKING AHEAD 
George 6. Benson, president, Harding 
Colles ee Ark.) 
CONGRESS IN ACTION 

Spectators at a recent Congressional in- 
quiry guffawed. I hope that some of them 
got the point. A movie actor had just re- 
marked, dead-pan: “I’ve heard people say 
tha we would have a more efficient govern- 
ment without Congress.” A very serious point 
wes contained in that statement, which ap- 
parently struck spectators as a humorous 
jibe at law ikers, present and not present, 
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It is somewhat of an American custom to 
poke fun at our —s officials. Some steam 
is released that ws like the blowing-off of 
& safety valve. That's all right. But that 


any sane American to 
with Congress is no laughing matter. You 
might as well say that we ought to give up 
our democratic way of life, in the interest 
of greater efficiency. One would be equiva- 
lent to the other, But who wants an efficient 
tyranny? 


“suggest doing away 
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recall that this Congress was 
Congress following the war. 
ANOTHER LOEBY 

Action was taken 
and succession, lab 

portal-to-porta 

Science Foundati 





i Na’ ti ) 
i, nuation of the RFC 
and the CCC, crop insurance, continuation of 
certain subsidies, Army-Navy unification, 
ae of terminal-leave bonds, executive 
reoreanization, continuation of first-class 
sealed rates, rent control, and termination of 
existing credit re atio 

This Congress s also ect 
It should be cré ed with 
two and three billi rs for taxpayers. 
This Congress actually di d more to economize 
by cutting down Federal expenditures than 
has any Congress in at least 15 years. There 
was stubborn resistance to every attempt to 
economize. This 1e one of the most 
tive and persistent lobbies was the full-grown 
bureaucracy of the Federal Government. 
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fact that the American 
people already spend more for government— 
local, State, and national—than they spend 
for food, we should be grateful to an econ- 
omy-minded Congress. For Congress saved 
money for taxpayers, despite widespread 
“scare” tactics of a powerful and well-mobi- 
lized bureaucracy. Realizing the resistance 
to reductions of expenditures, we should be 
happy th at we have a Congress that stands 
for economy. 

Fateful sridisinns will face this same Con- 
gress in its special session and the regular 
session to follow. Our sincere commend 
tion should go to legislators for their efforts 
and for their sincere public service. Their 
thankless but necessary rersis ill re- 
main necessary as long as we maintain this 
republic, 
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The Threat of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public is greatly concerned 
about the threat of inflation. As evi- 
dence of this concern, I have received 
numerous communications from my con- 
stituents who are very much alarmed by 
the actions of some of our governmental 
agencies accentuating the inflationary 
trend. I ask that one of these letters, 
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typical of others, be included in my 
remarks. The letter follows: 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS BANK 


Cc 1, lowa, November 18, 1947. 
Hon Jamts DOLLIVER, 
House of Represente 
Ww 


Dear JIM: I heard Senator Tart’s speech 
Over the radio last night regarding rat 








However, in my judgm it 
and Congress can do ¢ g 
€ n inflation if th W 

of the free, e By crease sys h 

I ted during R - 
tion and the Ne w Deal in order to try to prime 
the pum, The pump has now been }| dad 


s, but there doesn't seem 
by the Government to 
down tl t 
\ ) I nat now pr all 
An example of that just happened at my 
kK this morning. An insulation concern 
ting from Omaha is in Carroll this 
fning selling ensue at me owners 


le easy 











ion to hk 


on a long-term easy payment set-up. The 
party that has just purchased a $750 insula- 
tion job is a mechanic — credit, to my 


knowledge over the past years, has been very 
neager and small due to his small income, 
Yet under the FHA set-up in which these 
are insured, the finance com 

isulation job where this 


ng for years without this 








has been getting al 
additicnal insulation. Were it not that the 
government has this plan insuring this in- 


sulation, I doubt if anyone would venture a 
$750 loan for this project. I know we will 
not and we are not even going to finance the 
t-up at all. This is just one sample of 
is happening because of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to produce jobs and furnish 
easy credit terms over a long period of time. 
The salesman goes out and sells the job with 
the proposition that it costs the customer a 
little over $20 a month to pay for the work, 
and as long as they can get these easy terms 
and long-time credit, they are easily sold. 
Now that is just one $750 inflation act 
which is a concrete example of why we can- 
not hope to control the spending until the 
Government will revise some of those old pro- 











grams that were inaugurated to prime the 
pump. I believe the. should all be discarded 
now and if the occasion arises again that we 


need them, they can 
It | is my guess that w 
salecmen in this ¢ mmunity, th 
y sell eight to ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of insulation Jobs that could well afford to 
wait until conditions become a little more 


easily be adopted again. 
ith these hi¢ th-} ered 
ey will prob- 





serely hope that some oe in the Con 





gre il make an invest n along this 
lit nd I firmly bel ieve it will help as much 
to curb the inf nary spiral as anything 
we can do at the present time 


Sincerely yours, 
R. M. MoEHN 


President. 





he Federal Tax Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted me 


to eCX- 


tend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire 
to insert an address delivered before ihe 
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American Institute of Accountants on 
November 6 by Dr. Roswell Magill, for- 








mer Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
entitled ‘“‘The Federal Tax Outlook,” 
which Ih will be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. The address follows: 

To speak with a rance about problems 
of domestic tax policy these days involves a 
l e of omniscience that few of us possess, 
T) v a time when a speech on tax pole 





icy could be introduced merely by a para- 

enditures. That para- 
spenditures could be 
‘tic larly WPA ex- 





graph on Fed 





brought 

pendiir 1 Budget balanced, 
then taxes could be revised and reduced. 
It is still true that if expenditures could be 
I ht under control, taxes could be greatly 
reduced, but the problem of expenditures 
} become much more complicated. Today 
the demand for relief expenditures comes 
I from our own citizens, but from across 
both oceans, and it is fantastically greater 
in amount than ever Harry Hopkins dreamed. 
In addition, every day’s events witness the 
pressures of many other insoluble problems 
that vitally affect the American budget and 
tax picture. How much of an Army and 
Navy cen we and must we maintain? How 


much can we and should we pare down the 
Federal debt? How long can we expect the 
present unprecedented levels of employment 
and national income to continue? 

A tax lawyer is no expert on world poli- 
tics. He strains his capacities when he dis- 
cusses tax economics. Yet some premuses 
about items in the budget have to be laid 
down if questions of tax policy are to be 
Giscussed at all. I shall make mine ecx- 
plicit, even though I cannot debate them 
here with you this morning. 

Actual Federal expenditures for 1947 were 
€42,500,000,000, and we wound up the year 
with a net surplus of $753,000,000, about 
the same as the surplus in 1929 and 1930, 
the last preceding fiscal years in which the 
budget was balanced. The President recom- 
mended budgetary expenditures of $37,500,- 
000,000 for 1948, and retention of presen 
taxes, which he estimated would produce 
(with other miscellaneous receipts) $1,300,- 
000,000 more than enough to balance the 
budget. The Congress trimmed the budget- 
ary expenditures somewhat; indeed, the 
Appropriations Committee of the House did 
a much more careful and thoughtful job 
of analyzing proposed expenditures by cach 
department and bureau than it has been 
given credit for. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent has recently stated that expenditures in 
the current fiscal year will probably be 
arcund $37,000,000,000. Receipts may total 
$42,000,000,000, leaving around $5,000,000,000 
for debt reduction or tax reduction. The 
President includes $3,600,000,000 for “inter- 
national affairs and finance.” 

It is evident that if Federal expenditures 
can be further reduced, as they certainly 
should be, money will be available for such 
other purposes as debt reduction or tax re- 
duction. We must not let ourselves become 
complacent about present Federal budget 
levels. Not only are expenditures four or 
five times what they were in the thirties (and 
the thirties was not a period notable for 
rigid economy), they are far above what 
fiscal students have estimated to be neces- 
8: 






Several studies came out a few years ago, 
forecasting Federal budgets of $15,000,000,000 
to $22,000,000,000, with $18,000,000,000 as a 
general average. Tremendous production, 
full employment, and unexpectedly yreat na- 
tional income have combined to make pres- 
ent Federal budgets bearable, but can we 
count on all three factors to continue for 
the indefinite future? I have not seen an 
investment advisor who thinks so. There- 
fore, we should be well advised to continue 
to trim Federal expenditures all we can, to 
get the budget down nearer to a level we 


an unusually prosperous one. A $20,000,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000,000 budget is certainly pos- 
sible for a normal year, without undue cur- 
tailment of proper Government functions. 

The Federal budgetary expenditures pre- 
sent to a layman an immensely complicated 
maze. If ever there is justification for a citi- 
zen leaving the subject to the experts, there 
shere. Yet it must be evident that we must 
not leave the determination of the size of 
the budget merely to Federal bureau chiefs. 
Any bureau chief shares the natural human 
desire to make his bureau bigger and better, 
to improve his staff, to advance into new 
fields. Therefore, he just must have more 
money. We all witnessed a demonstration 
last spring of the intense unwillingness of 
the Federal bureaucracy to cut expenditures, 
of the propagandist appeals that can so read- 
ily be developed against any cuts. We are, 
therefore, very fortunate in having vigilant 
congressional appropriations committees, 
well-staffed to search out and to find the soft 
spots in departmental budgets. As citizens 
and as professional guardians of the profit 
and loss statement, we owe the country the 
duty of assisting intelligent supervision of 
the budget in every way we can, and of sup- 
porting efforts to bring it under control. 

We need not despair of the practicality of 
cutting the total of expenditures. We need 
a strong Army and Navy, certainly; and we 
want vigorous and effective Government de- 
partments. Experts tell us that we can have 
them within a $20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,- 
000 budget. Therefore, let us strive to that 
end, for if we can attain it, crushing tax bur- 
dens can be eliminated. On the other hand, 
if we cannot get our expenditures under real 
control, the prospect for tax reduction, for a 
continuation of present business activity, 
for cconomic health here and abroad, is not 
bright. Finally, one way to get expenditures 
down is to reduce taxes so that the money 
is not there asking to be spent. 


I 


Three items—debt reduction, tax reduc- 
tion, and expenditures abroad—offer the 
major competing claims to any excess of 
Federal receipts over expenditures. My 
premise is that a budgetary surpius should 
be divided among the three; that the excess 
of receipts should not be devoted solely to 
one or even two of the three. 

Humanitarian motives combine with good 
judgment in favor of help to European 
countries which will do their best to help 
themselves. We certainly do not wish to 
play Santa Claus to the world, but we do 
want to preserve, if we can, a democratic 
civilization in which we may hope to live at 
peace. If widespread starvation in Europe 
is to be avoided and if its economy is to be 
revived and restored, aid from us appears to 
be essential. With the best will in the 
world, Europe cannot restore itself to physi- 
cal and economic health. 

We certainly have our own domestic prob- 
lems to consider, as well as the world’s. We 
are one of the few remaining countries in 
which a free private enterprise system per- 
sists. Our domestic health, as well as our 
aid to foreign countries, depends entirely 
upon the vigor and vitality of that produc- 
tive system. We must continue to produce 
and produce mightily, for it is goods and not 
merely dollars that are in great demand 
today. 

Since taxes always operate as a brake upon 
the economy, and our individual taxes re- 
main at almost the war peak, it is especially 
necessary both to reduce the Over-all tax 
burden, and to remove the tax injustices 
that have grown up through the years by 
the rigid and rigorous application of the 
revenue laws. We cannot expect men in- 
definitely to work harder and to produce 
more, when the Government gets more than 
they do out of their additional earnings. We 
need a more favorable tax climate in the 
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can afford in an average year, not merely in 


interests both of satisfactory production an i 
of satisfactory Treasury receipts. 

Finally, the debt ought to be pared down 
a few billions, We ought not, I think i, 
devote excess revenues merely to debt red C- 
tion, and to refuse to reduce individual jn. 
come taxes at all. Paring down the «& 
alone will not remove any brakes on 
economy. It will not cause men to produ 
more, nor will it increase anyone's incentiy 
Moreover, in the past, we have found that 
intelligent reduction of tax rates may res) 
in more revenue than the previous high ra 
did. It is quite likely that the same res 
would be produced today. We will have the 
revenue to pay off enough of the debt io 
demonstrate that we regard the debt a 
real obligation which we mean to dischar 
and also to give all sorts and conditions 
workingmen the incentive of more pay to 
take home after taxes. 


It 


If you have followed me thus far, you can 
join with me in filling in the details‘of my 
tax proposals for the Federal Government. 
Whether or not a tax program of any kind, or 
such a tax program as you and I regard as 
wise, can be put through in a Presidential 
election year is a nice question. Certainly 
none of us would choose such a year as the 
best time for calm consideration of individual 
income tax rates and exemptions, nor of 
technical amendments. Nevertheless, there 
is clearly a strong will in Congress to do th 
jcb in 1948. Since revenue revision is badly 
needed, you and I ought to do what we can 
as citizens to bring it about. 

It is likely that there will be two revenue 
bills in 1948, one dealing primarily with 
rates and exemptions; one primarily with 
amendments to the tax structure to remove 
injustices and restrictions upon the proper 
functioning of our economy. Probably tax 
reduction will largely be limited to the in- 
dividual income tax, plus perhaps some of 
the excises. The corporation will only benefit 
from the adjustments to the tax structure. 
Such a program is justified because corpo- 
rations have had a major tax reduction since 
the war, the repeal of the excess-profits tax, 
and individuals have not, The tax reduc- 
tion bill will, of course, have more politi- 
cal repercussions than the revision of the 
code; and I enter with great misgivings 
into this field of political propHecy. 

H. R. 1 and H. R. 3950, both vetoed by the 
President last spring, were attempts to re- 
duce the tax burden on individuals by a more 
or less flat percentage cut in rates across the 
board. The reduction in dollars for the big 
income taxpayer was thus much greater than 
the reduction in dollars for the small tax- 
payer, but only because the former started 
off with a much heavier tax burden than the 
latier. 

An alternative method of income-tax re- 
duction would be an increase in exemptions. 
The effect of such a procedure would be first 
to eliminate millions of taxpayers from the 
tax rolls, and thus from direct tax responsi- 
bility to the Government. Second, the reve- 
nue cost of even a slight increase in exemp- 
tions is great, for all taxpayers are affected. 

With Government costs what they are now 
and are going to be for some time to come, 
we cannot afford to reduce income taxes 
much. Moreover, since the great bulk of the 
income stream flows to taxpayers with net 
incomes under $5,000, we cannot afford to 
increase exemptions much, at least if the in- 
come tax is to continue to be the mainstay 
of the Federal revenue system. In a democ- 
racy all able-bodied citizens may be called 
upon to fight to support and maintain our 
Government in time of war. Should not all 
citizens with incomes, at least above a mini- 
mum subsistence level, pay direct taxes to 
support and maintain our Government in 
times of peace? 

The fact is that exemptions have been se- 
verely reduced and rates severely raised dur- 

























































in rates or an increase in exemp ha 
ill be beneficial primarily to persons witli 
incomes under $5,000. 





in 
wiil doubtless be accompanied by a reduction 
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So much for the tncome-tax-redu 
which may ke the first revenue a 
second bill, in which we are m 
ested as tax practitioners, may be the bill to 


improve the structure of the revenue act, to 











number of amendments 
en pro} in¢ l- 





al org ons. They 
widely discussed and thereby per- 
ected; and a large measure of agreement 
upon them has been reached by the propo- 
I s, the staff of the joint committee, and 
the Treasury. The great problem is to con- 
sider, sift out, draft, and enact these fo- 
called technical amendment Tt 
ens and even hundreds of them. 
of them present debatable questions 
Many of them are hard to fort 

The Committee on Ways and Means ¢ 
its staff consequently confronted a ver 
formidable task. It decided to accept i 
and perform it, not to lay it o1 i 
indefinite future. Hearings have been goin 
on for months. Volumes of testin : 
of briefs have been submitted. The com- 
mittee does not lack for data, but the job 
of sorting out proposals and drafting the 
actual revenue bill is a staggering one. The 
committee and the staff have dons 
work to accomplish it. 

Last June Chairman KNuTsoN, C 
man DovucuTon, senior Democratic me 
and the committee asked a group of 10 men 
to help out. That group, called the Special 
Study Committee, has made its 
rt to the Committee on W nd Mes 
all not go over all the detailed recom- 
lations with you here this morning, for 
e you will each read them for your- 

Let me emphasize rather our gencral 
purposes, 
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able to make a long step forward in 1948. 
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Alaska—Unfortified Bastion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to an ex- 
cellent article about Alaska which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
for December 1. Entitled “Alaska—a 
Bastion Unfortified, and an Easy Pearl 
Harbor No, 2” it was written by Wilbur 


Forrest, assistant editor of the Herald 
Tribune: 
AL*‘skA—A BASTION UNFORTIFIED, AND AN EASY 


PearL Harsor No. 2—CIvVILIANS AND THE 
MILITARY FEAR CONGRESS’ FuNpS WILL BE 
‘Too Lirtte aND Too LATE; Territory As It 
Is Topay WouLtp TOPPLE IN INVASION 

(By Wilbur Forrest) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA.—The current debate 
in Congress over funds for European rehabili- 
tation has a peculiarly ironic interest in 
Alaska today. While Alaskans appreciate the 
dire humanitarian need of foreign help from 
the United States, they fervently hope that 
the intimate, urgent, and vital problem of 
defending America is not to be wittingly 
neglected. 

People here in Alaska—both civil and mili- 
tary—know all too well that Alaska is at this 
moment a land of potential Pearl Harbors as 
well as a prospective victim of a too-little- 
and-too-late policy of penurious congres- 
sional appropriations for defense. 

The truth is that should an effective enemy 
attack Alaska tomorrow this great bastion 
of North American defense would be lost to 
the United States because Congress is not 
providing the funds for its adequate protec- 
tion. An enemy would simply use our instal- 
lations and airfields for further invasion 
southward. 


AIR-BORNE INVASION 


Any foreign incursion into Alaska would 
be made by air-borne troops armed to the 
teeth. They would come from across the 
Bering Strait, no great air distance either 
from Seward, the principa' port of entry, or 
from Anchorage and Fairbanks, nerve centers 
of the American Alaskan Military Establish- 
ment. 

At these places and elsewhere in Alaska 
American service troops are withstanding 
minus-zero temperatures and unaccustomed 
weather conditions to build up facilities 
which one day may accommodate American 
combat forces capable of fending off air- 
borne enemies and aviation fighter units fast 
and powerful enough to catch an enemy 
sefore he arrives. In Alaska today, how- 
ever, there are neither combat troops nor 
air fighters in numbers worthy of mention, 
Moreover, the radar screen which our forces 
desperately need around the Alaskan periph- 
ery awaits a comparatively piddling appro- 
priation in Washington of some $35,000,000, 

The Bering Strait is a hostile barrier be- 
tween the United States and Russia, a sort 
of No Man’s Land over which even American 
Eskimos are barred. Russian and American 
commanders remain on their respective sides 
and have utterly no contact of a social or 
official nature. American aircraft are for- 
bidden to fly over Russian territory on the 
almost certain penalty of being shot down, 

It is the thinking of so many Alaskans 
with whom I have talked and that of our 
conscientious and self-sacrificing military 
people of the air, ground, and sea here in 
Alaska—that if the United States Govern- 


ment and the American people do not want 
to defend Alaska adequately as a matter of 
national security, then we should pull out 
and cease making gestures here in the far 
north, It will require a generation to bring 
Alaska to a state of real defense at the 
present rate of doles from annual budgets. 
Much can happen and may happen in a 
fraction of that time. 


THE ISSUE OF STATEHOOD 


Alaskans believe that statehood is closely 
tied with a military and air defense of Alas- 
ka. It is probably true, as claimed here, that 
98 percent of AlasKans are for statehood and 
that the opposition springs solely from vest- 
ea interests which would deplore taxation 
for roads, railroads, and other betterments 
Alaska so desperately needs if her large ter- 
ritory shall ever be well populated and self- 
supporting, and not a stepchild of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

If Alaska is to be defended, roads and rail- 
Ways are of paramount military importance. 
The present Alaska Railroad is a tottering 
385-mile span from Seward to Anchorage 
and from Anchorage to Fairbanks. In favor- 
able weather it can haul an inconsequential 
1,400 tons daily. It was submerged inertly 
in snow for 21 days last winter. Almost alone 
on land it serves the mainland of Alaska, an 
area one-fifth the size of the United States. 

The mission of our forces in Alaska is: 

1. Air defense. 

2. Experimental and field testing opera- 
tions under Arctic and sub-Arctic conditions. 

3. Training of fighter, bomber, and other 
aircraft personnel under conditions not 
found elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, the lack of facilities has 
made our No, 1 objective rank third. Our 
No. 3 objective also may be said to have been 
hamstrung by lack of facilities to train more 
than one bomber group and one fighter group 
during the year. Lack of facilities has been 
caused primarily by a dearth of American 
taxpayer funds which, in the view of many 
Alaskans, are going to Europe and everywhere 
except to the frontier of American defense— 
Alaska. 

Other reasons holding back Alaskan de- 
fenses are, of course, weather, the short con- 
struction season, difficulties of getting ma- 
terials into the interior,and a short labor 
market in which civilian workers know how 
to exact time and a half and double time for 
overtime, 


URQUHART IN COMMAND 


At Point Barrow recently I met Lt. Comdr. 
J. B. Urquhart, United States Navy, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., commanding naval installa- 
tions there. The most poorly paid Eskimo 
dog team driver or caterpillar train worker 
receives about $70 weekly. Urquhart’s pay 
is inferior. Of course, Urquhart has a fu- 
ture which excels that of the Eskimo. 

Alaska is commanded by Lt. Gen. Nathan 
D. Twining, a top Air Force general who un- 
der the new services merger is Alaskan and 
Aleutian boss of Air, Army, and Navy, and 
all of the technical branches. Immedi- 
ately in command of the Air is Maj. Gen. 
J. H. Atkinson, chief of the Alaskan Air 
Command, which is the operational and 
tactical element of Alaskan defenses. 

His responsibilities are: 

1. Defend Alaska and Alaskan approaches 
to the United States. 

2. Conduct aerial reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance of Alaskan areas and approaches 
thereto. 

3. Deny any possible aggressor bases in the 
Alaskan area from which attacks could be 
launched and supported. 

4. Establish and maintain a continuous 
training program for tactical forces in Alaska 
and the Aleutians. 

General Atkinson has the obligation to de- 
fend the principal naval operating base in the 


Aleutians, now under Rear Adm. A. E. Mont- — 


gomery, commanding the Alaskan sea fron- 


‘tions. 
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tier and the Seventeenth Naval District 
General Atkinson, whose Air Force record { 
particularly distinguished, will do his bes 
with what Congress and the American peo- 
ple give him. He must also defend th 
Anchorage and Fairbanks areas in tho Alas- 
kan interior. 

Our commanders in Alaska are brave me 
indeed to expect what they may be oblig 
to face from nearby Asia, realizing what, they 
have to face it with. F 

The recent testimony of General Spaatz 
Air Force chief of staff, before the President‘: 
Air Policy Commission in Washington, gave 
emphasis to this Alaskan situation when he 
quoted intelligence reports of a 14,000-pla: 
Russian Air Force of which possibly 1,000 
are bombers of the B-29 type and hundred 
are -of the fast, jet-fighter type. 

Alaskans do not think that it is war- 
mongering to talk about a probable attack 
on Alaska from across the top of the world 
or over the Bering Strait. They recall t 
well that we did not fortify Guam for fear 
that it would upset the delicate feelings of 
the Japanese. In this day and age, when 
Russia has neglected nothing to vilify Amer- 
ican acts and falsify American intentions— 
an attitude unprecedented in the modern 
history of allied nations—then Alaskans be- 
lieve they are justified in bringing their 
sentiments out into the open. 





Your Stake in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation local branches of the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions are doing an outstanding job in 
acquainting the public with aims, ob- 
jectives, and accomplishments of the 
only body in the world today organized 
to promote world security and peace. 

Numerically the largest, and probably 
the most active and effective of these 
units is located in Rochester, N. Y., a 
city which is always found in the fore- 
front of constructive, worthwhile efforts. 
The directorate of the local association 
is composed of leading educators, profes- 
sional men and women, labor leaders, in- 
dustrialists, club women, clergymen, and 
other citizens of the community. 

They have performed a public service 
of incalculable value in bringing to every 
fireside a better understanding of the 
way the machinery of the United Nations 
operates and a clearer realization that 
the best chance of achieving and main- 
taining a just and enduring peace ties in 
enthusiastic support of a world organiza- 
tion. 

The most recent accomplishment of 
the Rochester Association has been to ar- 
range with the editor of one of the leac+ 
ing newspapers to present each week a 
summary of the work of the United Na- 
I congratulate both the local as- 
sociation and the editor for this construc- 
tive step. I commend this action to the 
consideration of my colleagues and urge 
that in the communities which they rep- 
resent, if such an informative program 
has not yet been undertaken, they bend 
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S still harboring the hz ds of genera- 
tions. To supplant these hatreds with the 
ideals and aims which will preserve the peace 
may call for more than mere piatitudes to 
the effect that war is waste and peace is the 
great desire of all peoples. It cannot be 
worked out so simply. The failure of the 
League of Nations after the First World War 
is proof of that. Obviously some organiza- 
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Shipments to Russia 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the attitude of Russia to- 
ward this country, I am surprised that 
our Government continues to ship great 
quantities of tools, farm implements and 
other things to that country. During the 
12 months ending September 30, 1947, our 
exports to Russia ‘totaled $155,398,000. 
Many of these exports consisted of 
ma chi linery, vehicles and farm imple- 
ments wh *h are very scarce here and 
are ve ery difficult for our own people’ to 
obiain. I confess that I am not in ac- 


cord with the view of those who think 
we should continue to ship this material 
hich is in short supply here at home 
nation which manifests the att itud 
Ru does. I know from person ul cxX- 
i ce that farmers are unable to buy 
farm machinery which they badly need. 








in w of the great inroads that com- 
mu 1 is making in the world and in 
V y of the fact that Russia today is the 
f exponent of communism 1d 
. threat to the entire world, I 

C that I cannot _ rstand the 
p yn of our Government in continuing 
to ship to Russia m oo > tools, eleciric 
equid industrial t ;, farm imple- 
I i other item re in short 





supply here and which are bound to 

h ia. Feeling as I do, I 
] advised the Secretary of Commerce 
of my position and I have protested the 
continuance of this prectice, since that 
D riment has full authority over this 
matt 


America’s Stake in the World Econom 


EXTENSION ae REMARKS 


EON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Seeaaiain December 2, 1947 


Mr. CRAW ORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nz gn Trade Convention was 
held in St. Louis, Ociober 20, 21, and 22, 
and a program of action drawn up whi ich 
is wort rchy of deliberate consideration by 
Members of Congress. 
I zing that the outcome of the 
nfli - of econon ic and political ideol- 
ogics in the world is at the moment a 
matter of grave conccrn to citizens of 
the United States becausé turmoil abroad 
brings lowered productivity there, and a 
ee of world trade, the conven- 
ion developed its program for action in 
conncction with a foreign economic pol- 
icy for this country. 

I submit for the consideration of my 
colleagues the first of two parts of the 
summary of the final declaration of the 
foreign-trade convention: 

FINAL DECLARATION OT THE THIRTY-FOURTH 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 
AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 
The thirty-fourth national foreign trade 

convention declares its adherence to the 

principles relating to the conduct of Ameri- 
can foreign trade as defined and sponsored 
by the thirty-second convention in 1945, and 

»posed foreign economic policy for 
he United States put forward by the thirty- 

pi convention in 1946. Conscious of the 

growing magnitude of America’s stake in the 
world economy, the convention offers to the 

American people a program for action, con- 

ceived in the light of these principles and 

dedicated to the effectuation of the proposed 
olicy. 

' The course that foreign economic policy 

takes in the months ahead is the first and 

vital concern of this convention. Speaking 
as it does, in this field, for the international 
trading and investment interests of American 
private enterprise, the convention does not 
deem it within its province to pass judgment 
on the foreign policy of the United States in 
all of its manifold phases: it recognizes that 
national action in the field of international 
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affairs, designed as it must be to promote 
our security and well-being as a nation and 
to safeguard our free institutions, emb 
















considerations extending far beyond the field 
of the economic alone; and it 1 
foreign ec tic policy is, of nx 
i l part of this l< r patt : > 
cc n recogni >t { 1 eco. 
I c poli a vital purpose, in 1 
r in i ering de ] en « 1 
c num flow of f mn 1 i 
ment to the end tl! e L . 
m se | ted through an il ] ~ 
auc n ha id cx 1 of 
useful d ces. T c : 
r ? ’ is ad d in the 1 1 
for ac ip i with this de r } 
f I t e, upon wn 3 y of 
f € policy which, v 4 
the | r purpeses of the f 3 
i I Iso b imp ntly upon @ 
op es available to American private 
en rise in the conduct of the Nation's 
foi 1 7 ; 

In its basic concept, the program Is con- 
s with the thesis that fo1 n economic 
poli re ree and imple r- 
C 4 redie 
c 1 
panc 8 
and : ALC 
valu ring 
I 5 ut 
Si l- 
b r- 
7 and 


v 10cr 
processes, are bound up inextricably with the 
pattern of events as it comes to evolve in the 
world as a whole. 
This pattern today is tremendously con- 
and complex. The problems to which 
ing over the whole range 
x0litical, ideological, 
1d 1 ry cot er involved, consti- 
tui2 an immediate and cor ontinuis 1g challenge 
to the achievement of the purposes otr for- 
i l is designed to serve. The solu- 
tions to many of these problems lie, ad- 
mittedly, beyond the economic area with 
which this convention is competent to deal. 
Yet, the impact of the economic forces at 
is deep and all-pervading, and the fact 
r ns aot until the material well-being 
of the world is assured, there can be no sound 
me lasting be sis for the peace and security 
to which mankind aspires. 

The degree shy material well-being to which 
the world can attain will depend, in the last 
analysis, upon the energy and intelligence 
with which, in every country, the natural 
resources at hand or within reach are con- 
verted to the use and enjoyment of the con- 
sumer. In their pursuit of this material 
well-being, the nations of the world are con- 
fronted with a choice between two opposing 
ynomic courses. The first course, to which 
we in America are committed, is the course 
of economic freedom, with its reliance upon 
free, private, competitive enterprise as the 
mainspring of accomplishment and progress, 
and its recognition of the dignity and worth 
of the individual es inherent in political 
democracy and in the spiritual concept of 
freedom itself. The second course is the 
course of economic regimentation, with its 
invitation, under socialism, to the material- 
istic concept that the individual is the serv- 
ant of the state and a cog in the colleciivist 
machine, and its subversion not only of eco- 
nomic freedom but of political freedom as 
well. In some countries, where socialism 
has been imposed by fraud or by fiat, politi- 

cal freedom has already been destroyed; in 
others, the economic goals of socialism are 
still being pursued under the forms and 
processes of political democracy. et, how- 
ever it may come into being and whatever 
political associations or implications it may 
have, the inevitable result of economic regi- 
mentation is the paralysis of those individ- 
ual initiatives and incentives that underlie 
America’s greatness, 
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Ié is no accident that communism flour- 
where it does. So long as underpro- 


( ion and persistent poverty exists, the 


( y will be compel So k 


ng iS 
wretched, undernourished peoples take refuge 
in t t appeal, the world will rest in pre- 

; balance, and we ourselves ¢ 
rdy. In seeking to arrest the spread 
Cc 1u t virus, the exercise of dip- 
lon Cc and ¢ er pressures is not enouch; 
ds of danger lie far too deep to make 
h measures in themselves effective. They 
actually, in the basic frustration of hu- 
I 1} » WOO, aspiring to a decent stand- 
1 of living, have not yet found the means 

l att im t 


Clearly, under this conception, the steps 





1 have been taken toward checking the 
( nsion of the Communist ideology as a 
world f e, and toward checking the expan- 
1 of Communist Russia as a world power, 
can be construed as only a beginning N 





ve the world from communism 




















will be succes until a solution is found 
for the economic problem on which com- 
I ism feeds, which is, at its roots, the 
I lem of underproduction and the poverty 
that unc xroduction brings. The solution 
of this problem demands that the free na- 
t of world work t ther to increase 
tl pi ivity, not mereciy to the prewar 
] but f above that level. It demands 
that the peoples of these lands be given the 
opportunity to apply their energies and 
initiatives more fully and more efiiciently 
in utilizing the resources which they possess 


or can acquire. 

We in America, in making use of the re- 
sour availahle to us, have applied our en- 
ergies and our initiatives under a political 

1 economic system which br ou 
b there is in human incentive and achieve- 
ment, and which has produced the highest 
standard of living ever known. We hold the 
place we do in the world today by reason of 
this accomplishment, and by reason specifi- 
r ti I we demonstrated, during 
these enc 
tive in defense of our free institutions. That 
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because the Nation stood united 











dility was manifest, and the war was won, 


1 
th the war behind us, 
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The outcome of the conflict of economic 


and political ideologies existent in the world 
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stat y. The usefulness of these institu- 
l be limited, however, until the par- 
ry na ns < lieve inte! 1 financial 
Unbalanced budgets and 
f id the attempt to conceal 
( of tl devices through unrcal- 
] rer make for mone- 
iV € C tO a icve 
b from 1 
I 1, t e t our Govern- 
re i 1 e fund d 
bora wh ropriate, with 
I of ccono id in developing 
pi for internal financial and monctary 
rm; and that proper regard be given, in 
! li such aid, to the demonstrated good 
hand ¢ r¢ of the recipients to Carry 
lese programs. 
A nation’s productivity cannot be restored 
l idence is established in its currency 
! ; of payment and exchange; nor 
1 confidence in the currency be restored 
1 1 that nation’s productive wealth is mar- 


ed behind it. Cause and effect are in- 

: mixed, and the attack, to be 

ucc ful, must be made on both fronts 
simultaneously. 





James J. Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said the past week in eulogizing 
the life and achievements of the late 
Senator James J. Davis, whose death 
occurred November 22, 1947. 

Jim Davis, as he was affectionately 
known to couniless friends, deserved the 
popularity he enjoyed because he never 
lost the common touch. As a result, he 
made friends in every walk in life and 
thus his death is universally mourned. 

I knew Jim Davis personally and have 
many pleasant memories of our years of 
friendship. 

In paying my tribute of rcspect, I 
should like, at this point, to read the 
following editorial from the November 25 
issue of the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress he- 
cause it is a brief yet graphic picture of 
the life of genial Jim Davis from his 
auiobiosraphy written 25 years ago. 
The editorial is as follows: 


















JAMES J. DAVIS 

James J. (Puddler Jim) Davis, who died 
Saturday in a suburban Washington hos- 
p 1, liked himself better in the role of 
humori and philosopher than that of a 
politician 

The imm igrant boy — became United 
S Eenator m Pennsylvania and later 
Secretary of Labor shows his preference 
« riy in his autobiography written in 1922, 
while he was serving in the Presideni’s Cah- 
i One reviev called the volume “a 
} . 


i n book, a document of toll and sweat 
and homespun philosophy 


When he w as 6 years old and his parents 
ld } 1¢ey re leaving Wales for Amer- 











ica, the de d wrote thet he thought 
they were going to fizht Indians and com- 
me 1 wistfully: “That would have been 
as much fun as going to Sunday school. 

Eis mother destroyed his ilu oe 


‘ > ng to work in a steel mill. The dis 
: ment was so great that his father 


had to drag him from under a bed by the 








hec!s when the time came to make the voyage. 

Ti Ns all the events of his younger 

d h he was proud—how he started 

W el mill at 11 and became an 

iron at 16, the thrashing of the town 

bu of clotines, the 

licking gi contractor, the 

1 that is, te aa serlority 

of r over n one works in a pud- 
d mill 


“A lend where a boy can enter the mills 
{ 1, learn two trades, acquire a sound busi- 
ne education, and make a competence in 
I thirties is not such a bad country as the 
hot-headed reds would have us believe.” 

1g the country as a young 
man, working in some 50 steel mills, and 
gives his a ughts on economics: 

“Labor makes the present day safe—but 
the pre: sent day only. Capital safeguards 
the future.” 

“The white man who doesn’t want to work 
is sick. He needs a dose of medicine, not a 
dose of millennium.” 

“The time to quit work and divide the 
wealth is just 2 weeks before the end of the 
world.” 





He tells of roz 





GI Subsistence Allowances Now Pitifully 
Inadequate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
subsistence allowances authorized by the 
GI biil for veterans attending educational 
institutions are now pitifully inadequate. 
Those subsistence allowances were cal- 
culated on the basis of reasonable living 
costs. at the time the bill was enacted 
into law. Since that time the cost of 
living has mounted so extravagantly that 
many married veterans, in particular, are 
now finding it impossible to purchase the 
bare necessities of life for their families 
and keep up their school work. 

During the present semester more than 
55 veteral 1 studenis 7 the University of 
n forced to leave 
cities e and take ‘aie jobs, in the 
hope of saving enough money to return at 
some later date to complete their educa- 
tion. The possibility that many of them 
will be able to do so is very remote. 

If this Congress persists in the major- 
ity policy of drastic economy, without 
meking proper provision for the ool 
- m living requirements of our ve 

, it Ww a be guilty of a deliberate ite 
1a: ion o the Government’s solemn pledge 
to enable them to complete the educa- 
tions WwW aa were disrupted by the war. 

Tne following letter from one of my 
constituents gives a graphic illustration 
of the cost-of-living problems which con- 
front a married veteran today: 

This letter is designed to supplement 
knowledge which you undoubtedly already 
possess concerning the living status of vet- 
erans attending educational institutions 
under the GI bill. 

The subsistence allowances which were 
authorized under that legislation were calcu- 
1 d on the basis of reasonable living costs 
existing at the time of enactment, but it is 


















all too commonly realized that these costs 
have climbed approximately 80 percent from 
that time to this. Despite this change in 
livir conditions wale the 
everyone else, m ce, it is evidently 
sumed by the majority of Congress th 
subsistence payments are pants of 
stretched to almost double their origi 
calculated buying 7 

On the other hai 
employees under 
do not secm to possess th 
to buy the same amount of n 
hig her price levels, because they h 

t d to some extent in line with rising 

price levels. State and local wage ard salary 
scales ‘al o, for the most part, refiect the 
increased cost of living. Cannot something 
be done to enable the veteran attending 
schcol to purchase at least the necessities of 
life? Wedonot ask a luxurious living stand- 
ard, but it is mareanenalte to expect a vet- 
eran to keep up his school work when he is 
continuously worrying about meeting day-to- 
day living cc b 

I am a married veteran attending the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. I have an 
8-months-old daughter. Here is our family 
budget: 
One-month budget (averaged for the past 6 

months): 

POD 6 ciccccunwneensnnsnaawinne - $25 







, 





n, and 























Utilities - have no phone) ..... 6 
POOR CWO ARE Bvcccccccnccccs 61 
Food (baby) aie een ainalpaiecaGel ss 12 
CG ak kiciticciviwecemnendiooe 9 
Doctor and medicine............ li 
Life insurance (GI and private 

| ee ee 10 
CODED ciicincancndmbetacdedeneae 10 
Entertainment and miscellane- 

ON isis ince ncceitiintnentstei puimidiaienli 5 

TE a chiciitiamnncim dnaniaiaale 139 


This budget does not include unpredict- 
able expenditures such as dental bills, new 

rescriptions for eyeglasses, cost of same, 
etc., which nevertheless crop up all too 
frequently. Furthermore, we cannot afford 
magazine subscriptions, newsparers, and the 
like. The budget here given is the result of 
every possible economizztion. 

We spend nothing that is not absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of our family 
health, or to a minimum regard for future 
contingencies. To spend less would mean 
an inroad upon that health, or upon our 
ability as a family to meet pcssible emer- 
gencies. This seems to us a reasonable atti- 
tude in the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves. 

It is clear from these figures that we can- 
not live on the existing subsistence pay- 
ment of $90 per month, which is granted to 
veterans attending school, provided they are 
married. Incidentally, there is no recogni- 
tion of the increased expense due to chil- 
dren, be they 1 or 10 in humber. Had we 
not saved some modest sums while I was in 
the service we would not now be able to 
meet our expenses. What we shall do when 
these savings are exhausted I do not know. 

There are, of course, two courses of possi- 
ble action: First, to obtain part-time work 
while contin my studics. This presumes 
that such part-time work is available. Asa 
matter of fact, the type of job where one 
can work on a haphazard schedule during 
the week on a temporary bas's is indeed 
rare, and the pay for such work is generally 
quite low. It presumes further that the 
adoption of such a schedule would not inter- 
fere disastrously with school work. At the 
present time I spend 16 hours per week in 
the classroom and a minimum of 2 hours 
of ho me or library study for each of these 
hours, making ¢ l 
ing I< Cot sot |} 
hot rr, tw ould hé 
per week to make enough to}! 













to put in about 15 hours 
2eet our budect 


requirements, including extra cCarfare ex- 


4 





od all i 
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pense, et This would make 63 hours per 
eek. If the job paid less, more hours would 
be needed. I doubt that I could put in that 

uny hours per week and be sufficiently alert 

» obtain from my class work the amount of 
be fit which the Congress no doubt origi- 
nally intended should be derived. 

The other possibility is to leave school 
and teke a permanent position, hoping to 
be able to save enough money to return at 
some later date and go on for a degree 
Already, in this very semester, more than 
5 veteran students at the University of 
California alone have taken this course 
They have dropped out in the midst of their 
studies and have gone to work. It is to be 
doubted that all of them will be able to re- 
turn later In any event, such an inter- 
ruption is highly disruptive and demoral- 


Mr. HavENNER, I believe that I speak for 
the majority of veterans attending school 
when I say that all we want is an adjust- 
ment which will reflect the original intent 
of the Congress when the GI bill was en- 
acted. It seems to me that intent would be 
nullified if veteran students either jeop- 
ardize their school work by undertaking 
heavy part-time work schedules, or leave 
school entirely with the intent of return- 
ing later. Furthermore, it is impossible to 
estimate the number of veterans who are 
impelled to give up even considering at- 
tending school in the first place, because of 
the inadequacy of the allowances, and who 
are therefore denied the benefits to which 
Congress intended that they should have 
access 

I feel sure that you have already received 
considerable correspondence along these very 
lines, and that you are therefore already 
engaged in an effort to restore the ratio 
between allowances and living costs which 
existed at the time the bill was passed, but 
my wife and I feel that we should add our 
voice to the many in a corroborative rather 
than an initiative manner. 

Furthermore, while veterans’ organizations 
have also taken up the cudgel in this mat- 
ter, there is always room, it seems to us, 
for the affected individuals to send in their 
stories, too. 





Don’t Tamper With Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Acting Secretary of the Interior 

hapman asked the House Banking and 
Currency Committee for quick congres- 
sional authority for rationing and price 
controls on coal, oil, and gasoline if a 
serious shortage develops. 

If Congress wants to hamper coal pro- 
duction, all that is necessary is to restore 
governmental control of the coal in- 
dustry. 

Production in the coal fields today is 
nearing a new high and according to 
those who operate the industry and dig 
the coal, the supply is adequate to meet 
the demands at home and abroad. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
represent the men who dig the coal. As 
an organization, they oppose govern- 
mental controls of the coal industry and, 
in so doing, echo the sentiments of 
thousands of coal miners in Blair, Cen- 





2 


rfield Counties, which com- 
prise My congressional district in Penn- 


— 
iia 


According to an edit« appearing in 
the December 1, 1947, issue of the United 
Mine Workers Journal, the coal industry 
can meet the need for coal and increase 
production 1,500,000 tons weekly if the 
railroads will provide an adequate car 
supply. The editorial frankly points out 
that it is a transportation problem and 
not an over-all direction of price fixin 





and distribution that confronts the 
Nation. 
The editorial in the United Mine 
Workers Journal is timely and is as 
follows: 


DONT TAMPER WITH COAL 





its are licking their chops 
for one more chance to control coal The 
has asked Congress for 
pose price controls and rationing 
1e bureaucrats who will take over 
will publicly state how they dread the as- 
signment, but secretly they welcome the 
gain with as much 
gypsy troubador invited to 





of coal. 


opportunity t boss coal a 
mental glee as a 
a@ festival 
Of course, control of oil was included in 
the request which is allegedly tied to Presi- 
dent Truman's anti-inflation program. Both 
gas will be in short supply Oil 
s ad the oil supply will be below 
imately 15 percent 
he Government proposes to fix prices on 
both oil and coal. Gas prices are fixed by 


public service commissions and consequen 








the only controls that could be exercised in 
the case of gas would be diversion from 
manufacturing to domestic usage. 





Frankly, there is nothing wrong with coal, 
including profiteering mine price 
adequate railroad car supply will not solve 
and since the twenty to thirty thousand cars 
that have been hauling lake eoal, plus new 
car deliveries, will be available for transport- 
ing coal to industrial and domestic consum- 
ers in the Middle West and East after De- 
cember 1, there appears to be no conceivable 
reason except bureaucratic desire for the 
Government to tamper with the coal 
industry 

Regardless of the prevailing shortage of 


an 


f 
certain coals and sizes, there is plenty of sub- 
stitute coal available to meet every transpor 
tation, industrial, and domestic need In 
fact, many coal operators are convinced that 
there will be a softening of prices by Feb- 
ruary in the steam market if present pro- 
duction rates are maintained. 

As of the week ending November 15, with 
6 weeks more operating time remaining, the 
1947 bituminous output totaled 538,070,000 
tons. At present we are maintaining a 
weekly rate of production from a million to 
one and one-half million tons higher than 
was maintained at this time of year in 1944 
when record production totaled 620,000,000 
tons, which will in all likelihood be equaled 
this ye when cons 
as it was in 1944. 

Anthracite production is only 6 percent be- 
hind 1946, the decrease being due entirely to 









umption is not as great 


the refusal of anthracite consumers to buy in 

the spring and the conversion from anthra- 

cite to oil burner Now that oil cannot be 
eet Ge ile 


wr the burners installed in furnaces 
previously used anthracite, the domestic 
consumer victims of the “go-getter” oil sales- 
men are demanding anthracite coal for recon- 
version from oil back to anthracite. 
Analyzing the situation carefully, we think 
there is more than meets the eye in the 
> request for control of coal. The 
Government won't be able to roll back prices. 
Many operators recognize this fact. Conse- 
quently there are some antiunion-minded 
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provided f 


' 
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that } 
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rators who view the situation as water on 
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their wheel They figure that the Govern- 
I i over Cal > continued beyond th 
next period of bitumin« 1 Ww e negot ; 
ue tl can h e the Gove 

ment a! t for them when wage negotiation 
Start. This type of operator is willit 
undergo any bureaucratic dictat 1 that giv 
promise [ topping the progress of the 


UMWA and creates an over-all control by 
which he can chisel and take away from the 
coal miners the rights and privil 
miners now enjoy 

We think President Truman ts being grossly 
misled by the bureaucratic advice given him 
as regards coal 

The widespread complaints being regis- 
tered by the public and echoed by thinking 
operators, wholesalers, and retailers are pri- 
marily aimed at the unwarranted export of 
choice metallurgical and domestic coals to 
foreign lands 

The Journal has received letters telling the 
results of lodge meetings in condemnation of 
the program, from busin 
from coal operators, from wholesalers, retail- 
ers, and the public at large, and these com- 
plaints plainiy st that they have had 


enough of giving preference of select coals 








Ss organizations 








gratis to foreign ccuntries 

And like the public, the co 
had enough—in fact to 
ment meddling in coal affs 
no more of it 


and we want 





The coal industry can make good every 
domestic, industrial, and tra! rtation coal 
need if the railroads will provide 1 ade- 
quate car supply, and this can be dor 
increase production 1,500.0 toms per wee 
So it is a transportation problem and not 
over-all direction of price fixing and distribu- 


tion that « ronts the Nati 
If the bureaucrats seeking to tamper w 
coal, which will certainly backfire on Tru- 














man if he permits coal to again became 
bureaucratic play toy, possess the ment 
qualifications to supervise production and 
distribution, then God knows they should 
drafted for th more serious Governm 
tasks ahead such the purcni ng and ex- 
port of food and other materials to meet th: 
requirements of foreign relief that ; in- 


volved under our uncharted spending of the 
taxpayers’ money. 





The Despoilers on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. LEMKE. itly 
you have heard a lot about Alaska. You 
have heard from the would-be despoil- 
ers, who would like to keep Alaska in the 
status quo so they can denude and loot it. 
The truth is that Alaska must be settled 
with Americans if it is ever to be de- 
veloped. 

My answer to those who oppose the 
enlarged homesteads for veterans, under 


Mr. Speaker, recently 


the Lemke-Peden bill, is that they are 
either ignorant of the facts, or servant 
of a few would-be pulp and lumber 
barons. ‘These tools are misrepresenting 
the Lemke-Peden bill and continue to do 
so in magazine articles and elsewhere. 
However, they will not get away with 
it. Alaska is going to be settled and the 
veterans are going to be given some con- 
sideration. The 21,000,000 acres of vir- 


‘ 





im bar ic nat oning +t » le 
gin timber is not going to be leased 
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few timber-pulp barons to slash down. 
It j i¢ to be given to veterans to be 
i under a sustained forest 
i 
The homesteads are going to be large 
enouch to take care of an average family 
of seven on the American standard of 
living. Bureaucracy and the pulp graft- 


( are not going to get away with an- 
other Tea Pot Dome scandal. The vet- 
erans have first claim on Alaska in the 
way of enlarged homesteads. The 
Lemke-Peden bill does not deny the right 
to anyone else to take a homestead, but 
his homestead will be subject to the pres- 
ent homestead laws unless he is a vet- 
eran. What we need in Alaska are the 
defenders of our Nation, not the despoil- 
ers and would-be denuders. 

3elow you will find an article by a real 
settler in Alaska. You will note how 
these settlers have been hindered by the 
creation of useless parks and national 
monuments. The Lemke-Peden bill re- 
spects all these existing parks and mon- 
uments, but there may be some that later 
on should be abolished if they serve no 
park purpose or have no scenic value to 
offer as a park. 

Here is the article by a real American 
Alaskan: 

THE BATTLE FOR GUSTAVUS 
(By Charles Lincoln Parker, Sr.) 

At Gustavus, the most beautiful and virgin 
wealthy land in the North American Conti- 
nent, we have everything, yet we have noth- 
ing. How is that possible? you may ask. My 
answer is lack of cooperation and man-made 
obstacles. But this is ahead of my story of 
oppression and hardship which a family of 
real pioneers has had to experience in the 


conquest of our last frontier—Alaska 
Let's go back to the days our family, the 
Parkers, first arrived in Alaska. Father 


Parker joined the gold rush in 1897. Seeing 
an opportunity to aid the gold-mad stamped- 
ers, he stopped for a spell at Lake Linderman, 
which is on the Canadian side of the Chilkoot 
Pas: There he established a halfway hcuse, 
to feed and shelter the gold-seekers as they 
came musking in with their supplies over the 
Chilkoot Trail. 

Our mother at Portland, Oreg., with her 
three little children, Eunice, May, and my- 
self, wished to be with our father, so bun- 
dling up her tiny tots, set sail from Seattle 
on the steamer Alki. This ship was loaded 
to the guards with supplies and gold 
seekers. What courage you will say, the 
o2ravest of the brave. Our mother, a lady 
always sheltered from the rough side of life, 
had to experience such a voyage to join her 
husband and our father. Her very courage 
protected her like a cloak and these rugged 
stampeders treated mother like an angel, 
which she will always be to her loving 
children. 

The steamer Alki landed at Skagway July 
15, 1898. From there we went to Dyea with 
our father, who was now with us. Every- 
thing at Dyea was in a turmoil; shelter was 
hard to get; so mother and father decided 
to take us tiny tots over the Chilkoot Trail, 
to our halfway house at Lake Linderman. 
We were to stay there until suitable shelter 
could be provided at Dyea, for mother and 
us little ones. 

The next morning we started out. The 
strongest packers, the French Canadians, 
volunteered to pack us tiny stampeders over 
the rugged and perilous trail. What a pro- 
cession we must have formed. I was but 11 
months old at that time, so extra care must 
be taken of me. The great and powerful 
riverman, Gene La Rose, later my father’s 
partner, bundled me on his broad back and 


led the way into that rugged and unknown 
country. I traveled like a king in search of 
an empire to conquer. Mother was helped 
along the trail by father and at times had 
to be carried over the hardest going, but 
without a protest. She was happy to be with 
our father and the little family together 
again. What an example of indomitable 
courage. 

Later on we moved to Atlin, B. C., where 
our father had a placer claim on Spruce 
Creek. While there two more children were 
born, Albert and Leslie. The going was rug- 
ged for all of us. Food for tiny tots was 
very scarce, but we tightened our belts and 
didn’t complain. As always, Mother was 
cheerful and doing all in her power for her 
little ones. 

About 1905 we moved to SKagway, Alaska, 
where our baby brother Glen was born. 
Father was operating a sawmill at Winton, 
British Columbia; and with his partner, Gene 
La Rose, was shooting the Whitehorse Rapids 
with rafts of lumber for Whitehorse and 
other camps down the Yukon River. After 
Gene La Rose was lost in these rapids, father 
abandoned the sawmill at Winton and moved 
permanently into Alaska. 

Now we will skip a few years and arrive at 
the spring of 1917. Our family had been 
tempered like the finest steel in frontier life. 
What would be more natural than for us to 
take homestead land in this frontier coun- 
try? After looking over various locations we 
Gecided to locate at Gustavus Land, the 
beautiful level land at the northern head- 
waters of the inland passage and at the pan- 
handle of Alaska. Little did we know then 
of the opposition we would encounter in 
carving out a home and future in this natu- 
ral frontier country. 

We arrived at Gustavus early in June 1917, 
set up our tents and went to work, prepared 
a garden and built permanent shelter. Be- 
ing we were at war, I left later that summer 
and joined the Marines. In 2 years I re- 
turned from service and found our family 
had accomplished a good deal in permanent 
buildings and were very optimistic about 
the future. Why shouldn't we be optimistic 
about the land at Gustavus? Here for fu- 
ture settlement we had 100,000 acres of graz- 
ing and agriculture land. Most of the land 
Was as level as a floor with huge, open 
mreadows of joint grass, fine all-the-year- 
round feed for cattle except when it snowed 
heavy and buried the 2-foot joint grass. 
We even talked about having regular, de- 
pendable mail-boat service and small-boat 
harbor and docking facilities for large ships, 
schools, churches, stores, and other facilities 
when this fine land was Known and located 
by others. We dug in and built a sawmill, 
barns, miles of fences and began to raise 
cattle in earnest. All four boys and sister 
May took up their own homesteads beside 
the home ranch of father’s. This was all 
done without any financial aid. 

Then came the time when the pressure 
was put on us. The bear were killing our 
cattle and destroying our actual livelihood. 
When we applied for assistance to rid the 
country of bear, a bear reserve was estab- 
lished with an imaginary line just north of 
our patented homesteads. This same land 
had been open for homesteading previously. 
It was impossible under the circumstances 
to range cattle any more. What few home- 
steaders had joined our settlement were dis- 
heartened and most of them left. They had 
actually patented their land and still had no 
road from their homestead to the small-boat 
dock east of Salmon River. 

In 1939 all of the unpatented land at Gus- 
tavus was taken over by the Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument. This destroyed our only 
chance of making a settlement and having 
schools, etc., and left us an isolated few. 
Is it fair to reserve land that was open to set- 
tlement and rob the homesteaders that have 
patented their land of a settlement? 
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In the spring of 1941 I decided something 
must be done to turn the eyes of the Nation 
on the situation that had developed at Gus- 
tavus. As Gustavus was a natural site for a 
great air base, I went to Anchorage and con- 
tacted my loyal friend, the late Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, Jr. He was the greatest 
general of all time, the man who saved 
Alaska when the enemy was heading for the 
mainland and Gustavus in 1942. I pointed 
out to General Buckner the fine weather con- 
ditions at Gustavus and the huge area of flat 
land in a country as mountainous as south- 
eastern Alaska. Also that I had built an 
emergency landing field here, that had taken 
me 10 years to complete in my spare time 
and that a number of planes had used my 
landing field in emergency already. After 
an examination of this site, General Buck- 
ner ordered this field to be built, and I 
proudly maintain that this is the finest air- 
field in the North. 

The situation here today is enough to dis- 
courage an iron man. The one hundred 
thousand acres of agriculture and grazing 
land surrounding our 2,000 acres of patented 
land is reserved in the Glacier Bay National 
Monument, Bear Reserve, and Military Res- 
ervation. The small-boat dock is rotting 
down and is unsafe to use; we have no small- 
boat harbor, school, stores, church, or other 
facilities that make a community, but the 
little band of pioneers carries on. This 
struggle has lasted for 30 years. If we {fail 
how can Alaska be settled? What chance 
for statehocd in Alaska if the settlers are 
driven out? 

We have made one more bid for freedom 
from this man-made oppression, that is, a 
small-boat harbor. At Salmon River in the 
heart of the airport and our patented land, 
we wish to have a small-boat harbor built, 
We can then ship quick frozen fish by plane 
direct to the fish-hungry Midwest. Also, 
on our 2,000 acres cf patented land, we can 
lay out a city and invite fishermen and other 
homebuilders to establish their homes here. 
We can also ship by plane our delicious 
strawberries and countless other Alaskan 
farm products to the States. When people 
move to Gustavus, we can then open up our 
rich mineral deposits in this region and uti- 
lize our forests and other natural resources 
that are in abundance in this virgin country. 

Wi:en people settle here and see all this 
fine land for agriculture and stcckraising, 
the high snow-clad mountains surrounding 
this great level country like a gigantic, rugged 
wall, the sunlight changing the tinting on 
these peaks from pink to gold, they will gasp 
in amazement at such magnificent natural 
beauty. They will make their homes here 
permanently and thank our little band of 
pioneers who have blazed the way to a great 
empire, Alaska. 





Peace With Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a copy of an editorial by Hon. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, published in the 
Hearst newspapers, April 6, 1935, and 
which at this time I believe to be just as 
sound and patriotic as it was when the 
same was published more than 12 years 
ago. 
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submitted below: 


The editorial is 
PEACE WITH PREPAREDNESS 


I n an editorial by William Randolph 
Hearst published in the Hearst newspapers, 
1 6, 1935) 
The duty of our Government is to Keep 
America out of war, and to Keep war out of 
a 


nd part of our duty is as im} 


\ must Keep the 1 ges of r out of 
our own land 

v ust be prepared to protect ir coun- 
try and r people 

We must have an army and a navy and an 


ir force to defend Our people from attack. 

Every intelligent citizen knows that we 

want military forces for defense, not for ag- 
ion. 

We want them to preserve peace, not to 
maxe war 





And it is as much the duty of Government 
to tect its people from the assaults of 
enel ; from without as it is to protect them 


from dangers from within. 

The primary obligation of good govern- 
ment is to insure conditions of peace to its 
people, protection from danger and disturb- 
‘ so that they may spend their lives, en- 
joy their liberties and prosecute their occu- 
pations in safety and security. 

The motto of America should be: Millions 
for defense but not one cent for oppression 
and aggression. 





nce 





W. R. Hearst, 





The One Who Told Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1947 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., of November 3, 1947: 

THE ONE WHO TOLD US 

Possibly columnist Alsop is right in say- 
ing that sky-high prices give such price re- 
strictionists as Chester Bowles and Paul Por- 
ter abundant reason for saying, “I told you 
so.” Certainly those worthies did say fore- 
warningly that bounding prices would follow 
the termination of all price controls. 

But it would seem that if anybody has 
warrant for saying, “I told you so,” it is 
Bernard Baruch positively, and Representa- 
tives Mike Monroney and Albert Gore pos- 
sibly. When war first began to stimulate 
prices and shove them upward, Baruch came 
forth with his plan to freeze all prices and 
all wages at the prewar level. He warned 
the Government most solemnly that if all 
prices were not frozen it would be futile to 
freeze just a few. At the same time Mon- 
RONEY and GORE were warning the Congress 
that any system that failed to control all 
prices and wages would soon wreck itself. 

In Canada, where the pattern outlined by 
Bernard Baruch was followed substantially, 
comparatively little trouble with booming 
prices and inflation was encountered. But 
for reasons which appeared sufficient to our 
Government it refused to accept the Baruch 
plan. It sought to restrict the prices of cer- 
tain commodities while allowing most prices 
to play a game of deuces wild. Of course, 
failure came from that bifurcated policy, 
because nothing but failure could come from 
it. If anybody is tempted to say, “I told 
you so,” that privilege goes first of all to 
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Bernard Baruch, Mike Monroney 
Gore F 


void Us Irst 


and Albert 


iy told us, and they 





Sea Power and Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. L. MENDEL RIVER 
F SOUTH CA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, sea power 
is an indispensable adjunct to the secu- 
rity of this Nation. Until planes yet be- 
yond the vision of man are constructed, 
the Navy will have to protect American 
ships and protect our shore line. 

The versatility of the Navy’s missions 
in the Pacific in the recent war should be 
known to every American. Its achieve- 
ments read like a story book. 

So well has her part in World War II 
been pointed out, I am privileged today 
to place in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address entitled “Sea Power and 
Security” delivered on the occasion of 
Navy Day at Charleston, S. C., before the 
Propeller Club of the United States, Port 
of Charleston, by a distinguished Marine 
colonel, Col. J. H. Fellows, who saw activ- 
ity in both wars and knows whereof he 
speaks. 

The address is as follows: 

It is 
evening, 
the occas} ] 
of Navy Day 

On the chance that to some of you it may 


seem strange that a marine should be ad- 


ROLINA 


indeed a privilege to be here this 
and I am e lly flattered 
f my presence is the observance 








dressing your orga on on this oc ; 
permit me to remind you that the Marine 
Corps n integral component of the N 


and the only essential difference between 
marines and Navy men is the uniform 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1922, World War I 
had been over for 4 years and everyon 
ng of safety in the belief 
i Jably be no more 
should they continue t r 
armed forces? Why not reduce the Navy and 
the Army? Why pay for fir f 
there was no danger of fire? 

And so of the 

















representatives 





family of 
1 
: 





nations met in Wash on and agreed upor 
limitations in the size of their navies as : 
step to a warless world. The United States 
thereupon sank or broke up a large number 
of naval \ Ils as its rt of the agree- 





ment, and thus brought tl Nation eventu- 
ally to such a state of military weakness that 
our influence in world affairs became too 
ineffectual to prevent the very catastrophe 
that the disarmament program had sought 





€ 








to avoid 
Today, therefore, we once again find our- 
selves in a postwar era following a Second 


World War. A war that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was naively thought to never again 
be possible 

But this time there is a difference in the 
general outlook, for in spite of a successful 
conclusion of the conflict in the 
history of the world, the road to the type of 
peace for which we fought is beset by dif- 
ficulties and distrust. 

World War II was concluded only 2 years 
ago, but today the word “war” appears in 
editorial usage with almost equal frequency 
to the term “peace.” 

Even so, it is apparent that the inevitable 
reaction following every great war effort has 
again promoted a tendency toward a gen- 


greatest 
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erally apathetic outlook with regard to our 















nati ecurit 
C Os s atomic bomb 
talk « rocke } n, guided missiles, 
{ of other new nd weapons, have 
ed a promoting an en- 
tirely faise sé Ss in the minds of 
1 I t our p It has even 
I i th I h-b n warfare is here, 
i there urther need of maintain! 
€ n force 
er iazing scientific and mechani- 
C deve nents which have emerged from 
this latest war, I am sure no one will ever 


n decry the wizardry of Buck Roger 


let us not be led into the realms of 





ttedly ur thinking must be pro- 








gr ve, but what is even more important, 
it be realistic and we should remember 
tl t conference of 1922 
ruided missiles are in exist- 
e but research and devel nents in these 
W pons y scratched he surface 
of their pos 
The mb, although the most 
devas tructive weapon yet de- 





veloped by men, is still a bomb. Like other 
bombs, it ind-based or carrier-based 
airplanes to deliver it 

At Bikini, the atomic bomb sank or dam- 
aged a number of ships and killed animals 


iy 


requires 


‘ 
side of ships for some distance from the 
area directly under and over the bomb ex- 
plosions, and was found to be unquestionably 
an effective weapon against ships that are 
close together and against naval bases. But, 
the tests also led to the conclusion 
navies will still be needed and that the bomb 
has not made them obsolet« 
result in changes in the design of ships and 
in the methods of naval operation 

The discovery of the ato * bomb, and the 
development of ile will 


cha es in 


though it may 





une- 












all ar n of t is 
of wa ? t slone 
by a sir ( ‘ exclusive 
by r action, or by ction, or the e 
aC n of some otl of armed r 
rmies do not ex to ficht ar 3 
r fleets to ficht fleet There v I Jada- 
I e fleet it Okinawa, y ture f 
Cki va by Army and Marine Corps forces 
would not have b 1 possible were it for 
t l ese i 














Modern by t 
acti of se lomat and eco- 
n c eff the airplar ‘ 
en yed | States Navy in the 
war agains integral element 
of our sea leme ed the - 
bility of luce flexible and 
mobile con trations power <¢ f our f t 
carrier forces 

In the Battle of Midway, in 1942, these 
forces destroyed nearly half of Japan's car- 
rier-based air rength, which enabled our 
amphibious forces to establish themselves in 
Cc dalcanal 2 months later, thereby wrest- 
ing the initiative fro the Japanes¢ n 
initiative which he never regained 


In the Battle of the Phili 
carrier forces destroyed the 
of Japanese naval aviation, 
rially lessening the naval re 
invasion of Iwo Jima and Okinawa 

Aircraft f 
sank 40 percent of the J 
Navy's tonnage, while 
sunk 78 percent of all Japanese ship tonnage 
lost 

The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
undoubtedly decided Japan to surrende! 
when she did, but Japan was not beaten by 
the atomic bomb. She was beaten because 
we gained command of the sea, which in 
modern usage means control of the 
under, above, and on the surface of the seas 
for one’s own use while denying their use 





task forces 
Imperial 
whole 


m these fast carrie: 
anese 


the Navy as a 


areas 
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i 
t t - 
1 ‘ ~ 
( ri ruc- 

t 

B p ou of 

I ( ! I ' ‘ 
I b l I - 
c carl i e 

J ] etlective 

j r base furth 
c ( ( V not recap- 
in 9 fter 2 ye Ss 

‘ \ 5 < Pacific Océ 
lved i} lire, by - 
rce f land base WM cn 
f f e ope of our 1 il 
( - rrier-b a air- 
( I ’ I 1 ce and sub- 
§ » insure t the sea lanes to 
ou } \ d re iin ope to the <« ) 
\ f nsporting the ] digious and con- 
t f {ga ine, fuel oil, food, ammu- 
I nd equipment and sup- 
I e category required by armed 
fore Fi which was suc- 
r f bet e durir hat years we gained 
col d d thence h dominated the 
Wi ut our dominating sea power General 


MacArthur could never have moved into the 








I ) i Nimitz’s forces would 

( the Marianas Islands 

d O} i would, therefore, have 

been 1 ble to establish the air bases essen- 
tial t 1e effective bombing of Japan 

In § I no decisive action would have 

I n } ible had not our sea power been 

1 ure this mastery, and had we 

not le, with our merchant vessels, to 

tr he millions of tons of supplies 

esst ul t the support of the operating 

lorce 
And so it ws ea power, which implies a 


balanced and integrated force of ships, air- 
ibmarines, and amphibious forces 
with their foot soldiers who must invariably 
put the seal on final victory, which gave us 
C ability to move 
and supplies to strike the 
*n and where it was desired and 
defeat the Japanese. 

The defeat of Germany Was 
her ignorance of the use of sea 
ignorance ranking high in the list of fatal 
strategic, political, and psychological mis- 
calculations of her leaders. She was beaten 


imand of the sea and the 
our ground force 





due in part to 
power, an 











yecau England refused to admit defeat; 
and because Hitler, on breaking through to 
t ylish Channel, was not prepared to 
launch amphibious invasion of England 
with ground forces And later it was too 

e for successful Channel crossing be- 
cause, with their dominating sea power, con- 
trol of the Atlantic Ocean passed to the 
British and American Navies. And the United 


ates could then pour the full weight of its 
en and resources Atlantic to 
Russia and Gre Britain, 
is, strategically speak- 
d as is Japan and Great Britain. 
attacked, 


across the 
too, 


i States 


( nor can 
\ to y ¥ itnout crossing 
But » believe that even 





2y will be won 





Lic ymbardment with great 

uided m les, and by transport- 

by air, invading armies, and 

of materials to keep them 

I that day will come, but 

I e T 1s es could be bom- 
il by t ar missiles or by air ate 

a ¢ ive conclusion can only be ob- 





d ulti in force and by 

in n and occupation by foot sol- 

t il aircraft e developed which 

p e at will regardless of weather con- 

ait and can be built in such numbers 
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r/ ’ ‘TART 
HE CONGRESSIONA 
that they n transport whole divisions of 
id them at will, and maintain an 
1 I en fiow, in overwhelming quantity, 
p replacements, equipment, muni- 
t 1 lies, the sea will be prin- 
< bs m of trar t to « r our- 
£ é ur enemies 
For example, in 1942 the problem arose of 
moving 100,000 long tons of war materials per 
n 1 under war cor ions from San Fran- 
( to Australia, approximately 6,500 nauti- 
( ! This was only a fraction of the 
t e moved monthly as the war pro- 
gressed, but for this task it was determined 
that iorty-four 10,090-ton cargo ships would 


be required, with 3,200 men to man them and 
165, barrels of fuel oil for their operation, 

On the other hand, to move this tonnage 
by air would have taken ten thousand 4- 
engined airplanes and 120,000 highly trained 
pecialists to operate and maintain them, 
9,000,000 gallons of gasoline would have been 

juired to keep them flying, and a total of 
®9 tankers would have been necessary to 
urnish the gasoline, most of which would re- 
lire hauling to successive island base fuel- 
g stops across the Pacific 
nelusion, then, the United States 
must, in an emergency, be able to control 
those waters which are essential to our hem- 
ispheric security with whatever weapons are 
most effective. World War II has made it 
clear that oceans are not truly effective bar- 
and that the security of our coasts and 
country demands a strong, properly balanced 
Navy as well as an adequate ground Army 
nd Air Force 

History has shown that in the intervals 
between our wars there is a tendency to for- 
get the need for a strong Navy, but this time 
the American people must heed the lessons 
they have learned at so great a cost. They 
must not forget that history has also shown 








riers 






that the victorious nation is the nation with 
a sea power capable of insuring mastery of 
the sea, 





I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
speech of Donald McCoy, a student at 
Fort Hill High School, Cumberland, Md., 
entitled “I Speak for Democracy.” I 
think this young man very ably ex- 
presses what a great many of us per- 
sonally feel, and I am delighted that he 
won the oratory contest sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Cumberland. 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 

I am the youth of America, and I speak 
for democracy. Why does democracy mean 
so much to me? Well, maybe it is because 
I've been brought up under the Constitution 


and the Bill of Rights. Or, maybe it 1s pe- 
cause I want to be able to look into the 
future and see happiness and security. When 








you say democracy most people think of 

ws and government, and I suppose they 
are right, but to me democracy means some- 
thing more. To me, democ y is reading 
the books I want to read and thinking the 
thoughts I want to think. It is a mother’s 
ve and ambition for her son; it is a little 
boy kneeling in church giving thanks for the 
Ged-given goodness of the world he sees 
around him; it is a mind without fear, a 
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fai fundar 1 human right 1 the 
a ty 1 f the } I 
it is e equal t of 1 d | 
and ! ns, ! d l; it i 
I d | r dards of life 
Z freedom; it is the } e of under- 
nding 1d | ng togethe - 
bot D is humanity e 
words of the inspired Walt W1 
Comrade, I give you my hand 
“I give you my love, more precious ti 
money; 
“I give you myself before preaching or 


I find democracy in 
it in I ] I 
tosses the paper on the 
the little girl on ti 
gum and cal 
in the inquiring mind of youth; in the cheer- 
ing football stadium; in the roar of the print- 
ing press; and the conviction of the r 





commentator. I find it in the voice of the 
ballot, in the factory whistle, in the con- 
tribution of the scientist and artist, the 
dreamer and the scholar. I find democracy in 


the mingling of all races, 
of the lawmaker, and at the ta 
United Nations. I find demccracy in the 
inspiration I get when I stand and sing the 
Star Spangled Banner. 

Yes, I speak for democracy—that noble 
heritage won with a sword of courage, stained 
with the blocd of our patriots, and cles 
with the tears of their loved ones. I'd li 
pass this heritage on to the next generation 
not tarnished but made brighter with care- 
ful use; not diminished but made even great 
er by its extension to all people everywhere, 
for democracy is the hope of the world. 

I must be careful how I use my democracy 
I must guard against its abuse and be ever 
alert lest some force try to snatch my demo- 
cratic way of life from me. My best guar- 
antee is to see always that I preserve for you 
and me and all men everywhere human 
rights—that I perform my obligations; that 
I share and build and understand and live 
in such a way that brotherhood is a living 
reality. 

Oh, they can try me with other ideologies; 
they can eulogize communism and glorify 
fascism, but I'll stand firm. They can have 
their monarchies and their socialism and all 
the other isms, but when they say democ- 
racy I'll lift up my head and say that’s my 
way of life you're talking about—that's for 
me. 

Always I'll keep alive in my heart that great 
symbol of democracy, the tail lady who stands 
in New York Harbor, holds high a torch and 
proclaims to the world the shining generosity 
of a democratic Nation with the words: ; 


in the deliber 





















“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free; 


The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 
Send these the homeless, tempest tossed to 
me. 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


And so I shall, with my countrymen, seek 
always to ‘“‘Measure out new liberties so none 
shall suffer for his father’s color or the credo 
of his choice; 

“To post proofs that brotherhocd is not so 
wild a dream as those who profit by post- 
poning it pretend; 

“To sit at the treaty table and convoy the 
hopes of little peoples through unexpectec 
straits; 


ress into the final seal a sign that 





T 
t 
peace will come for longer than posterity can 
see ahead; 
“hat man unt 
friend forever.” 

In this manner shall I speak for 
racy—with my words, my heart, 
every action. 





o his fellowman shall be a 


democ- 
and my 


DONALD McCoy, 
Fort Hill High School, 
Cumberland, Md. 
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romi and Performance, and here is 
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president of Norwich University for 
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Ss } in Congress has 
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sacrifices it to 3 r opinion.” 
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ranking member of the Committee o 

I ons I have been forced to devote a 
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to the fisc irs of the Government. We 
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were unable to att 
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we tried to make and lack of coopera 
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pertaining to our domestic 
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avings upon budget es 
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1 half more. The l- 
I figures show wi it } possible suc- 
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than 


omplished the country 
he Treas ury are $ 4.423 000,000 better ofi 
1ey would have been had we followed the 
Stimates submitted by the President of the 


tte 
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iger on due 
1 we cut it out but only commenced 
pre 1m awaiting further reports 


ur investiga ; who are now in the 
We cut the Bureau of Agricultural 


cs because of the apparent dublica- 
rein, but appr ed a suffi- 


m for special research involving all 





f agricultural problems here and in 


1 and approved the budget esti- 











exp C 1s, while we fave 
u of Dairy and of Plant 
1 they asked, as I remember it. 

e we hem all they need. 
roved ) for s conservae 
which probably is more than can 
, While wer cred £750,000 for 
1 re reh to develop sound 

rve m action in the field. 

the sc h 1 is cone 
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, but our report in that connection de- 
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1 socia 1 ¢ f 
p t of Agricultr 
cial c aiders and abett 
build i lf up into the mo 
pus among all the bure 
ment has “gone hog wild” i 
e: nd or to duplicate 
t] c i of all the tax 
C ] 3 s whose s 
m i Id be 
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ime I could talk to you about the 


yn of the civil-se ce legislati 








th Ctioi sy the Congress providing 
for the v i c2zshing of terminal leave 
b ch enables the men who need the 





get it now and save the Governe 
52,000,000 and over in annual interest, 

talk to you about a l of things 
h we did, for we worked hard to carry 
the wishes of the American ple as 


xpressed in the election 












of 46. We exam- 

ed request for appropriation with 
care, which we efiected were 
made without jeopardizing 1 onal security. 





We treated all requests for money for 
search with ereat liberality. We were c3 





i y gen ‘ 

the welfare of less te countries. We 
f the globe special 
Cc ll manner of things 
to determine for us wherein we can save 
the people of the United States money and 
determine policies which shall ke followed 
i [ ] 
Cc 
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lves in sheep’s clothing in Verm 
Well, it is time you did. 
Mr. Tom Clark, Attorney General of the 
United St (a member of the administrae 
tion who takes his oath of office seriously), 
delivered a specch before the Chicago Bar 
Asscciation. He declared: 
One of the greatest dangers, in my opine 
of our fellow citizens, 
should be taken literally by 
ers of our profession, is the 
mnmunism to shackle democracy 


don’t believe it? 


ve 

















ring that “no one but a complete 
ackpot can be deluded by what we see 
oing on today,” Mr. Clark said: 

“We know that there is a national and 
international conspiracy to divide our peo- 
ple, to discre our institutions, and to 

r out disrespect for our Government. 
hould we blind ourselves to ob- 















2cUS ?’ 
of leftists do not like me because I 
am opposed to all the hare-brained theories 
once buried with Athens and Rome and other 
ancien i cen to be resure 








repuvn-ics, ul 


rected again and foisted upon us n . The 
men who founded this Republic would have 
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JEP Y Fy PART mm 
Pascivad DU, LA LADL, JN. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. December 2, 
ARCADE. Mr. Speaker, 
nent of the St. Lawrence 
zation and power has been 
| In one form or another 
it has been before Congress on severa 





occasions and each time has failed of 
““~\* Darho ne I+ . h , h y 
approval. Per there has never been 





i -ontroversial public-works proj- 
ect in the ory of our Nation. 

It is difficult, therefore, to talk of it 
it} repetition after nearly a quarter 
c y of ¢ 
issues involved have been so thoroughly 


debated in years gone 








mtroversy, since most of the 


these are 
s me? contained in an article in op- 
position to the construction of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway, contrib- 
uted to the November issue oi 
tion’s Agriculture, official publication of 
the rican Farm Bureau Federation, 
by Hon. Joun H. OVERTON, senior United 
States Senator from Louisiana, and 
which article I have reauested be printed 
in full in the Appendix to the Rrcorp 
following these remarks. 

As a member of the former Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, now the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the proposal for the building of 
the St. Lawrence waterway, and in order 
to be fully informed, I have read much 
about the project, have followed the 
committee hearings, and have made 
every T 





A, ~~ 
Am 








effort to obtain all informatio 








possible with respect to the proposed 
pr ' 
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! I I e to ec rary note 
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C t 1 ¢ ( a pre ninary 

r d of t } t by the 

¢ I re i rable, 

er j t 1 unc 

f aD ct Engineer, ti n by a 

l 1 £ i who re; is his conclu- 
E to tl Cc of I ine 

l ( f of | ! rs fir ends the re- 

I { B ioit eers for River i 

I which then « ducts a hearing on 

‘ . i 

[ I dof Ff ers for Rivers and Har- 

I t u i report to the Chief 

of I who, in turn, adso studics the 

r case d drafts a report which is sub- 

I d to t nor or governors of the 

s or § for comment, The 





Engineers then submits the entire 
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If the e€ been 
favorable, the proper committee in the Sen- 
or House calls a public hearing. These 
! e ¢ istive and frequently ex- 
d over a considerable period of time. If 
the cong al committee then decides 
t the project is meritorious, appropriate 
authe siation is reported. The 
I c ther rs the utiny of the entire 
( nd, if passed, must go to the Fresi- 
( for signature, as does all other legisla- 
tion 
I t that the St. Lawrence seaway is 
in no different category than any other 
\ rway project in the country. 
I am well of the argument whicl 
I been advanced by the proponents that 
t st. I rence seaway is different and that 
it ¢ and should not be considered as 
our other waterway projecis | use of its 
] l ects Ti E ent col- 
] ; of 1 own weicht. The St. Lawrence, 
except for length, is no different from the 
£ N ; River, which connects Lake Su- 
} and Lake Huron. It, too, is on the 
i rnational boundary. The improved proj- 
( falls within both Canada and the United 
The locks, however, are, as in the 
( cf the project now under consider: n, 
W But the improve- 
n yer were subjected 


’ : on process 
r l m ments on tl 1e Ohio River, 
as it should have been, 
ENGINEERING REPORT 

have ever been 
Lawrence scaway is to 




















< uine whether the prt t was feasible 
from an enczineering standpoint. They have 
1 been consulted on the economics ancle. 
hiy | (ion is that before the St. Lawrence 
f ay proceeds any further, the Army engi- 
I hould be directed forthwith to make 
a ular examination and rvey of the proj- 
é 1 « ineeringly and economically, 

1ine in the regular way, in the 
( iv in the proper way, if it 1s 
economically ju ied. Such a study would 
c l l remove the question of eco- 
I l > p.cvrure 

\ imi f the rate Foreign Re- 
] s ( } > last spring heard wit- 
I 1 f to the vital necessity of the 
v rway for the future defense of the United 
s \ 

I n this t mony I could not but be 
{mpressed wi the fact that th re was one 
aspect of our national defense w h would 
be Vv riously crippled if Boon when the 


St. I renee scaway becomes a reali 


marine. The 


y,name- 
future of 


merchant 
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A rican shipping may well be dealt a crip- 
pling, if n fatal, blow by construction of 
the St. Lawrence channel 

e é t incipal ship operators in 
the country were asked for their views. All 
except 1 of the 32 o ri who responded 
to uiry cppcsed the seaway and statcd 
t rt event the is construcied 
t would not be abl end operations 
to Great Lakes area. 

Si the channel would be only 27 fect, 


ships drawing more than 24 feet could not 
u it. American ships, practically all of 
which rao been constructed to much greater 
drafts, could not operate economically on 


the route, but many 


foreign ships could. 
*n our shippin 





The St. Lawrence would ope ig 
to the tran s of the world, taking 
‘om A 1s nerican goods 
v on American- 


many, Many years our Gov- 
bsidized our merchant marine 
it competitive with the ficets of 
r , who build ships and man them 
a fraction of the cost which a United 
tates operator must pay. Even then an in- 
adcquate merchant marine always has been 
a source of anxiety to our military leaders 
when they were faced with the problem of 
ding our country. 
ainly the American seamen who trans- 
ported fighting men to fronts which covered 
the globe, and then made it possible for them 
to stick there by the constant flow of ammu- 
nition, food, clothing, equipment, played an 
extremely vital role in the victory. Without 
our merchant marine we would never have 
been able to have maintained ourselves in 
the dark days of 1942 and 1943. 

I think it would be just as unwise for us 
now to scrap our enerenans marine as it 
would be to say that in these days of roclzets 

and atom bombs, the t: no longer is a 
practical means of wa » and we will 
therefore abandon our armored forces. That 
would be nonsensical and yet the proponents 
of the St. Lawrence seaway are asking us to 
do to the American merchant marine what 
they would not dare propose for cur 
and air forces—cripple and destroy it. 

OBJECTIONS 

Among the objections offered by the ship- 
line operators was that the seaway would be 
in use only 7 months per year, since ice con- 
ditions would prevent operations during five 
Winter months. They exp lained that port 
acilities and offices would have to be main- 
tained the year around, even though cargces 
be handled only 7 months. At “the 
same time, they said, similar facilities would 
have to be continued at Atlantic ports to 
provide for traffic during the time the seaway 
was inoperable. 
ne operator pointed out that Chicago its 
y 1,500 miles from the ccean via the Mis- 
sissippi River system to New Orleans, while 
the route .hrough the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence to the ocean would be in excess 
of 2,200 miles. He expressed the opinion that 
current frei ent rates, including —_ cost 
transier fr 1 ship to barge at New Or ns, 
are che: aper th an the ship rate wus be from 
Chicago to the Atlantic by way of the St. 
Lawrence, since the reduced draft and high 
insurance rates caused by the rocky canal 
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to make 
othe: 
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tank 




































channels and 15 locks through the St. Law- 
rence would, along with the distance in- 
volved, ofiset any other considerations. 

Now we come ” an extremely important 
question. What assurance does the United 
States now have ‘that if it enters into this 





t nent and proceeds to construct its por- 
tion of the project, Canada will do likewise 
and the St. Lawrence seaway will at any 
time in the foreseeable future become a 
reality? I raise this question because it is 
one we must face. The British Empire has 
never in its long history faced such an eco- 
nomic crisis as that with which it is now 
confronted. Can Canada—and will it—dis- 
charge its 











financial responsibility within the 





Empire and build its 
Lawrence seaway? 


portion of the St 
I do not propose to kn 
the auswer, but it is an answer which sh uld 
be had before this project should be con. 
sidered further by the Congress, 


Liquor Imports 
EXTENSION OF 


OF 


EON. REID F. MURRAY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
*, while we see campaigns to save 
J t feeding livestock we wit- 
ness the use o of § srains by other countri 
for liquor. Yes: even when our own 
breweries and distilleries are asked to 
close shop. 

The following official letter indicates 
the amount of liauor and beer sent by 
England and Holland to the United 
States in 1946: 

UNITED STATES TariIrF COMMISSION, 
October 2, 1947. 





REMARKS 





Hon. Rei F, Murray, 
Member of Congress, 
Ogdensburg, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Murray: We have your letter of 





September 24 in which you ask for informa- 
ticn concerning importation of distilled spir- 
its from the United Kingdom and beer from 





Holland. 

In the calendar year 1946 imports of 
whisky and gin from the United Kingdom to- 
taled 4,873,000 proof gallons. Using a rough 
conversion equivalent of 4% proof gallons 
of spirits per bushel of grain, this represented 
a total equivalent of grain of about 970,000 
bushels. In the fiscal year ended June 30 
1947, the total imports of wh 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 
5,213,000 procf gallons, representing an 
equivalent of 1,158,000 bushels of grain. 

In the calendar year 1946 imports of malt 
liquor from the Netherlands amounted to 
03 S00 gallons. Using a rough equivalent of 
1 rrel of 31 gallons cf beer representing 1 
bu shel of grain, this im} portation. was e wuiva- 
lent to about 10,000 busitels of grain. 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 

alt liquor from the Netherlands 
a 477,000 ¢ ns, repres 
equivalent of 15 000 bushels. 

if we can supply further information, we 
shall be happy to do so. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oscar B. RYDER, 
Chairman. 
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PRODUCTION OF BEER AND SCOTCH WHISKY IN 
EAT BRITAIN 

the year ending March 31, 1939, 

luction year, there were 

karrels of beer preduccd in 

Production of beer in bulk 


During 
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"e¢ are a able in rounded 
imbers. reteen hundred i thirty- 
eight to nineteen hundred -_s thirty-nine 
7aS CO jlered a norn yduction 


é nsic lal prewar pri 
year, and in that year 29,100,0 00 proof gal- 
lons of Scotch whisky were pt roduced. In 


1An English barrel is equivalent to 1.394 
American barrels, 








14-45 production was about 10,000,000: 
in 1945-46 it was about 13,000,000 proof 
ns. Production for 1947-48 is estimated 

bout 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 proof gal- 


from grain allocations to the industry.? 





According to the Department of Commerce 
is no Scotch whisky produced in Hol- 
i: and there have been no figures on beer 


iuction since the late 1930's 
Source: Bureau of Forei and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 





Foreign-Aid Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as we approach the problem of 
foreign aid it is of interest to note the 
comments of veteran commentators like 
George E. Ready, such as the following 
given this morning over Station WOL 
in Washington. The evaluation of legis- 
lative action herein made is not neces- 
sarily my own but it provokes consid- 
erable thought as we come to consider 
the momentous questions involved. 

The administration’s $597,000,000 stopgap 
bill for aiding Europe, has cleared its first 
hurdle in championship form. It passed the 
Senate, by the ov helming majority of 83 
to 6 votes—a margin which leaves no doubt 

to the support behind the measure 

However, the bill will now face a far stiffer 
test. It must go before the House, which 
seems determined to give it less sympathetic 
treatment. In fact, the House Foreign Af- 

irs Committee has already voted to cut the 
measure by a good big chunk 

The Senate legislation would grant all of 
the $597,000,000 to France, Italy, and Austria. 
The House committee limited the authoriza- 
tion for these three nations to $530,000,000. 
However, it provided an additional $60,000,- 
000 for China 

The House Republican leadership has de- 
cided against any attempt to bind their fol- 
lewers on a vote. So the debate will be a 
free-for-all in which anything can happen. 
There are even some prospects that the fig- 
ure will be increased. 

It is, of course, a virtual certainty that 
the House will pass some kind of a foreign- 
aid bill. The real question is just what it 
will contain and what the final outcome will 
be after the House and Senate compromise 
their inevitable differences 

It is generally believed that some figure 
halfway between the Senate amount and 
the House amount will ultimately prevail. 
That is the usual outcome of paliamentary 
procedure. It is unlikely that either Cham- 
ber will agree to the legislation written by the 
other. 

When this session began most observers 
thought it would afford them a clue to the 
destiny of the Marshall plan. They reasoned 
that votes on the stopgap bill would bear 
some resemblance to the votes on the long- 
range program. 

Already it is apparent that they will be 
disillusioned if they ‘follow this reasoning 
through. The stopgap bill will afford no 











*The British gallon as a measure for dis- 
tilled spirits is larger than the American 
gallon and the proof standard is different, so 
it is necessary to multiply the British gallon 
by 1.368 to convert it to an American gallon. 
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yardstick whgtever for evaluating the sup- 





port of future legislation Even though 
passes the Man ll plan may fail 

This is us from conversations with 
ma will support the 
inte percentage of them 
Say tl } selves in voting on 
the Marsh Th attitude reflects 
many considerations 

First of all, they are unwilling to permit 


America to lose face in foreign affairs by re- 
jecting the President's program. The present 
*y I led specificall 
to consider foreign aid, and they believe steps 
should be taken in that direction 
Secondly} ny of them can comprehend 
1p measure but are staggered by the 
size of the Marshall plan. They do not 
think America can stand the draining away 
of $20,000,000.000 worth of its resources, even 
over a 4-year period 
Finally, there are s 








session, th point out, was ca 





the st 


me who believe that if 


Europe can get through this winter, it its 
saved. They think that the interim program 
can accomplish the immediate job After 





they argue, Europe should be able to 
get along by itself 

It is still probable that something in the 

form of the Marshall plan will be approved 

But it l ly that it will bear 

ne program advanced 


He may refuse to 





next 
little 
by our Secretary of 





claim pa f the child 

Opposit to the program has been 
mounti! I lly ever since the President 
hooked it up with price controls. Whether 
this opposition can » far enough to tie up 
the plan with crippling amendments is some- 
thing that only the future can tell. 


The Irrigator Looks at Erosion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printec 
in the Recorp an address entitled “The 
Irrigator Looks at Erosion,” delivered by 
Hon. William E. Warne, Asistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, before the National 
Reclamation Association, at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on October 29, 1947. The addre 
points up a problem of great concern to 
the West, where soil erosion is a menace 
to the future of successful irrigation. I 
am glad to see the Department of the 
Interior dealing actively with 
problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrecOrpD, 
as follow 

The irrigationists of today who 
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deva li T a better perspect ‘ 
this modern p 1 of silt, which is more 
common i less easy to cure, let us look 
back at what happened in the Central Val- 
ley of Ca rnia during the heyday of hy- 


draulic mi 


The men who answered the gold call of 


California in 1848 
Nevadas into the inviting valle} 
found soil ripe for plowing 
stream beds rich with gold. 
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lush grass to sparse and meager range; from 
meadows and marshes to barren gullies and 
arr 

Movement of this eroded soil from the 
whole western range would make the debris 
of hydraulic mining look like a molehill. The 
process is slower, but the result is the same. 


The areas affected are larger and the causes 
and cures harder to resolve. But this 
analogy we are drawing between the debris 
problem and the gold-rush days and the ero- 
sion problem of the present-day irrigation 
farmer is not so far-fetched as it may seem, 
The major difference lies in this fact: In the 
case of the hydraulic-mining problem, the 
persons or activities causing the trouble were 
obvious; in the case of the widespread soil 
erosion which is affecting our reservoirs and 
certain irrigation developments, the causes 
are not so clearly evident and the activities 
responsible are much more difficult to name. 
Let me review these points. 

It is clear that the depletion of vegetation 
which holds the soil will leave the surface 
vulnerable to washing by rain. The mcst 
casual observers note that large areas in the 
West are now undergoing rapid erosion. 
It is also clear that erosion is a natural 
proces In some areas, the rate has changed 
little since the advent of the plow, the ax, 
and the cow. It is generally recognized that 
many areas which once had soil-holding 
grasses now are depleted and gullied. They 
are a blot on the landscape. 

Range lands over wide areas are not so 
productive as they used to be. Ground 
water and wells have been affected in many 
places by gullying. A gradual transition 
over wide areas from palatable grasses to less 
palatable herbs and weeds has been recorded. 
The density of grass has been reduced as 
well 

The erosion problem, of course, is not a 
new one Engineers have been wrestling 
with it for many years. They have devised 
the construction of desilting works such as 
those at the head of the All-American Canal. 
All large reservoirs now have a certain 
amount of dead storage capacity to provide 
a backlog of years during which sediment 
can accumulate behind the dam without 
drawing on the usable capacity allocated 
to irrigation, flood control and power. The 
day will come—on many reservoirs it is 
here now—when sediment will progressively 
and actively deprive water users of much 
needed storage capacity. New dams to pro- 
vide additional and replacement storage are 
of course under study, and in some instances 
under construction in the West. 

But building new dams will give only 
temporary relief. New dams, increasingly 
costly, will never solve the long-range prob- 
lem of sedimentation. This kind of relief 
may get us by the present generation and 
perhaps well into the next, but there is a 
limit to the number of reservoir sites. And 
what then? On certain watersheds it is pos- 
sible that construction of dams on all avail- 
able, economical, and feasible sites will be 
completed within a few decades. The United 
States Government cannot be satisfied with 
such short-sighted planning. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, in drawing up comprehensive 
plans for development of certain watersheds, 
should recognize these long-range problems 
and pursue a course accordingly. I think 
this means that we must broaden our plan- 
ning to make it include both channel aspects 
and also the watershed itself, high up out 
of the stream. 

Let us take a look at the way soil erosion 
and changes in a watershed have affected 
irrigation economy in the Southwest. I am 
referring to the Middle Rio Grande area in 
New Mexico. 

The Middle Rio Grande from Whiterock 
Canyon to Elephant Butte Dam is a fertile 
valley admirably suited to irrigation agri- 
culture. Although some of the valley floor 
was naturally too marshy for farming, the 
larger percentage of the land was right for 


irrigating. A few decades ago, it was easy 
to obtain sufficient water supplies by the 
construction of relatively small diversion 
dams on the main river. 

Floods resulting from spring freshets were 
of some concern, drainage was necessary, and 
canals, headgates and diversion structures 
were needed. 

The Middle Rio Grande Conservancy Dis- 
trict, organized in 1929, offered a means of 
financing a program of flood control, drain- 
age, irrigation works and reservoir construc- 
tion. Levees were built to keep the river 
in its channel. Drains were dug to reclaim 
swamp land and to provide adequate sub- 
drainage for irrigated land. 

It was hoped that the construction of El 
Vado Dam would provide stored water for 
the dry years. It was further hoped that 
the construction of levees would control 
floods, and that these measures would guar- 
antee permanent agriculture on a stable 
base. 

As the years passed, however, large 
volumes of sediment were carried by tribu- 
taries to the main channel. The main river 
could not transport all of this material. As 
a result, debris accumulated in the main 
channel and the bed of the river gradually 
rose in elevation. This decreased the ca- 
pacity of the channel to transport flood- 
waters, and the middle valley faced a grad- 
ually increasing hazard from floods. 

The present capacity of the leveed channel 
is sufficient to pass only the most modest 
flows. Each year the spring rise from melt- 
ing snow brings a potential danger of broken 
levees and flood damage. 

The sediment load of the stream further 
complicates this flood problem. When the 
stream swells, its swifter current picks up 
sediment from the river bed. When the 
stream falls, the weaker current drops the 
sediment which forms bars and shoals. The 
water then strikes these obstructions and 
rebounds from them forcibly against the 
banksand levees, undercutting them. This 
means that the irrigated lands are endan- 
gered by undercut levees just as certainly 
as they are endangered by overtopping of 
levees. The community, unassisted, cannot 
be expected to finance and organize any fur- 
ther protection of the banks and levees. 

The rising bed of the river has had an- 
other serious effect on the economy of the 
irrigation. farmers. The outlets of drainage 
ditches are plugged by sediment, and result- 
ing inefficiency of drainage works has caused 
waterlogging of the land. The increased 
costs of operation and decreased returns 
from irrigated farms have contributed to a 
deterioration of the irrigation structures as 
the farmers were caught in a financial 
squeeze. Delinquency in taxes and in pay- 
ments on conservancy bonds naturally fol- 
lowed. 

To remedy these evils, the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation have 
been working on plans for flood control and 
rehabilitation of the irrigation in the Mid- 
dle Valley. They have reached recently an 
agreement on a mutually acceptable coordi- 
nated plan. 

Though the prominent aspects of the 
Middle Valley problem are those of flood 
control and rehabilitation of the irrigation 
facilities, the problem, in essence, is the 
basic one of sedimentation. The plans of 
both the Departments of War and Interior 
call for the construction of dams across the 
Rio Grande in its upper reaches and across 
those tributaries which contribute the most 
important portions of sediment. These 
plans would provide for flood and sediment 
control, irrigation, and future power de- 
velopment. 

The dams will hold sediment which would 
otherwise be deposited in the channel of the 
main river. In addition, the clear water re- 
leased from the dams will scour the chan- 
nel and, in this manner, the river bed will 
tend to degrade. This action has been ob- 
served in the reaches of the rivers below 


Elephant Butte and Hoover (Boulder) Dams 
after the building of those structures. De- 
spite the studies by a number of agencies 
of the sedimentation problem in the Rio 
Grande, sufficient data are not available to 
make any more than the roughest guess as 
to the time required for the lowering of the 
river bed. The estimates of cost which wil] 
be required to maintain the channel and 
the bank-protection works during the course 
of channel stabilization are difficult to 
evaluate except in the most general way. 

The rates of sedimentation of these pro- 
posed reservoirs are of great interest. Pres- 
ent estimates indicate that, without special 
erosion control measures, these proposed 
reservoirs will have a fully useful life of ap- 
proximately 50 years, the time required for 
sedimentation of the storage volume re- 
served for silt, and that thereafter their use- 
fulness will steadily diminish. 

Another example is found right here in 
Arizona on the Navajo Indian reservation. 
The Navajo Indians have lands and grazing 
rights totaling about 16,000,000 acres. These 
lands are being used by 8,700 families and, 
of these families, fewer than 200 have enough 
sheep for family subsistence. According to 
our studies, this requires a flock of at least 
250. Parts of the reservation are seriously 
overgrazed, and certainly the lands are inade- 
quate to the demands of the Navajo people. 

Let’s look at this problem from the irri- 
gator’s point of view. The Navajo Reserva- 
tion comprises 14 percent of the watershed 
above Hoover Dam. It Contributes about 
2'4 percent of the water that flows into Lake 
Mead, which has been created by Hoover 
Dam, but th.s 214 percent of the water carries 
not less than 20 percent of the silt that is 
being dumped by the Colorado River into 
that all-important reservoir. Tne average 
annual rate of erosion from a considerable 
portion of the reservation is estimated be- 
tween 100 and 150 acre-feet of silt per 100 
square miles. 

Through this common denominator of ero- 
sion and siltation, the Indian problem be- 
comes the irrigator’s problem in the far 
Southwest. 

These problems are of major importance, 
not only in the Rio Grande and Colorado 
Rivers which have been used as illustrations, 
but in watersheds throughout the country. 
None of us thinks of our occupation of thes 
wonderful, beautiful western lands as being 
limited by five centuries, much less 50 years, 
but if we are driven out of the valleys and if 
we have no reservoirs, where will our chil- 
dren's children live? 

The sedimentation problem of the middle 
Rio Grande, which involves both the rising 
stream bed and the sedimentation of the res- 
ervoir created by Elephant Butte Dam, stems 
from the widespread erosion of watershed 
lands observed during the past half century. 
There is no need to argue concerning the 
degree to which various types of land use 
have contributed to this problem. Erosion is 
a fact and the problem of erosion is on the 
doorstep of the irrigation farmer. 

Here in brief are the ways in which erosion 
affects the irrigation farmer: 

1. The deposition of sediment in storage 
reservoir robs him of storage capacity needed 
for irrigation. The Guernsey Reservoir on 
the North Platte lost 21 percent of its ca- 
pacity in 12 years; Cucharas Reservoir in 
Colorado lost 35 percent in 26 years. 

2. Reservoir sedimentation increases the 
amount of evaporation, relative to the 
amount of stored water. 

3. Gully erosion makes farm operations 
more costly, and with sheet erosion it clogs 
stream channels, thereby increasing the dam- 
age to irrigated farms and valleys resulting 
from floods. 

4. Erosion adds suspended silt to irrigation 
water. Where this suspended silt is exces- 
sive, use of the water for irrigation is im- 
paired. 
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5. Sedimentation of stream valleys often 


results in less efficient drainage of irrigated 
lands, as in the case of the clogged drains in 


Rio Grande. 
When the farmers in Cal 
themselves menaced by the movement of 
mining debris, they brought legal action to 


miners from the continuation 








mining methods, except in cases 
whe debris could be controlled or 
§ a dam or other structure. The 
we ation farmer, even if he were 


to organize in this manner, would not know 
€ stly whom to enjoin to attack his problem 
t y. 

Various governmental agencies are con- 
cerned with these problems. All agencies ir 
the West dealing with land are involved. 
But more important, all persons utilizing the 
land are directly concerned. To a great ex- 
tent, solution of these problems must rest 
ultimately with those people affected—the 
ition farmer on the one hand and the 
isers of the watershed on the other 

Between these groups and even within the 
groups there are divergent points of view. 
*h differences of opinion will resolve them- 
selves in the face of analyzed facts, and these 
facts are being collected by the research 
activities of the Government. 

Corrective measures, equal to the task, 
might temporarily reduce income from graz- 
ing and certainly will require initial invest- 
ments of relatively large sums for conserva- 
tion works, both structural treatment and 
land management. The Federal Govern- 
ment, which is the largest landowner of the 
West, must, I think, provide and prosecute 
the plan for correction. The States, with 
their land holdings, must also concern them- 
selves with steps needed to protect their 
land resources, both public and private. The 
private landholder as well, if he be alive to his 
own self-interest, will collaborate in effectu- 
ating needed land practices. The tide of 
erosion must be stemmed through the joint 
effort of those agencies, both public and 
private, which are aware of the consequences 
of erosion and determined, in spite of the 
ravages already wrought, to conserve the land 
and the water resources of this Nation for 
their best use. 
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An Editorial in the Washington Post Ap- 
peasing Communism and My Answer 
to the Editor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Cc 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
herewith I submit a copy of an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on December 1, which is critical of my 
bill (H. R. 4581) to define communism 
and to make the practice of communism 
a treasonable act in the United States. 

This editorial is, in my opinion, an un- 
justifiable appeasement of communism 
in the United States, which deserves 
nothing but condemnation. 

I have replied to the editor of the 
Washington Post and submit herewith 
the editorial and my letter to the editor: 
[From the Washington Post of December 1, 

1947] 
COMMIPHOBIA 

Hysteria now and then becomes so extrava- 
gant as to result in a revelation of its own 
absurdity. Congressman McDonoucH, of 
California, has supplied this saving reduc- 
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tio in respect of the commiphobia w 1 
now so perme t ere on Capitol 
Hi He ha c lia l intende< 
his own ter! define communism ( 
to m e the ce ( mat i- 
8 b the U j Ss 
Mr. McDoNouGH's } sal may well be 
ce idered but t e ir series 
eu V t u he Ce I stl 1 I 
s 1 ( C sé treason—t 
“treason t d States s ll 
consist only 1 z war inst them < 
i ahet é g > them 
i con N hall be con- 
oft tr u le testimony 
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course, a narrow concept, born of the eight- 
eenth century experience with attempt 
the British crown to suppress as tr 
all criticism or dissent It makes conv 
tion of treason extremely difficult and m 
even be said to go ext far in ri 
ing t security of the state to safeguard 
of the individual. Yet the Nation 
iS Survived this risk for more than a cen- 
tury and a half—and, indeed, has prospered 
We have countenanced, however, a pro- 
gressive debasement of this safeguard. We 
have allowed men to be stigmatized as dis- 
loyal when they could not be convicted of 
t 
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1e taking of it 


reason and we have charged men with be- 
ing security risks when we lacked the evi- 
ence to call them traitors. Mr. Mc- 
ONOUGH’sS measure goes further. What con- 
stitutes the practice of communism we do 
10ot profess to know; membership in the 
Communist Party, we surmise, or adherence 
to the doctrines of Karl Marx. The offense, 
in any case, is a matter of political affilia- 
tion or belief—a very different thing from an 
overt act. What the Congressman proposes 
to do is to take one of the steps that the 
Communists would take, in the unlikely 
event of their accession to power in he 
United States, to deprive us of our liberty. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washingt D. C., December 2, 1947. 
HERBERT ELLISTON, 
Editor, Washington Post, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Etuiston: Referring to your edi- 
torial under the title “Commiphobia” in the 
Washington Post of Monday, December 1, 
1947, which you informed me was written 
by Mr. Barth of your staff, criticizing my bill, 


H. R. 4581, which is titled “To define com- 











munism and to make the practice of com- 
munism a treasonable act in the United 








States,’”’ had Mr. Barth telephoned me before 
writing an editorial with so much perso1 
reference to me, he could have written an 
ditorial containing much more accurate in- 





I am a little surprised that you would per- 
nit your editorial writers to be so promiscu- 








ous in the i ‘pretation and comments 

on important legislation of this character. 
Mr. Barth (for the Washington Post) ad- 

mits in his editorial that there is a need 


for a clear definition of communism when 
he says, and I quote, “What constitutes the 
practice of communism we do not profess 
to know Does Mr. Barth mean to imply 
that treason is too light a penalty to pay for 
the active practice of communism in the 
Jnited States? Is this editorial an apology 
for communism? 

He opens his editorial by stating “Hysteria 
now and then becomes so extravagant as to 
result in a revelation of its own absurdity.” 
I agree. Mr. Barth's editorial in my opinion 
is an hysterical attempt to appease commu- 
nism. On the contrary, my bill, H. R. 4581, 
is a logical approach to abolish communism 
in the United States and protect this Nation. 

It is generally admitted that communism 
advocates the overthrow of—not the modi- 
fication of—democratic government estab- 




















lished by the free will of the people and 
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This is a fine distinction between other type 

of legislation against communism, and I do 
not want it construed or 1 
H. R. 4581 condemns and pen: 
active practice of and not the belief in com- 
munism or any other kind of ism 

Americanism and communism cannot mix. 
Christian democracy and communism are in- 
compatible. Freedom and liberty as we know 
them cannot tolerate communism We must 
be vigilant and alert to the wiles and in- 
sidious influences it is attempting to inflict 
upon us. 

We want to expose Communists, reveal 
them as enemies of the United States and deal 
with them accordingly. But first we must de- 
fine communism. Without a legal definition 
of that term our law enforcement agencies are 
helpless, in many cases, and even th 
are at a loss to act with conviction, 

Recently the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Illinois was called upon to de- 
cide a case in which the defendant was ac- 
cused of libeling the plaintiff through the 














use of the term “Communist” applied to the 
plaintiff in a syndicated colu political 
commentary written by the defendant A 




































district court d ssed the suit on the 
ground tha 10 ¢ for t had been 
establ d since the word “« imunism” had 
no definite meaning 

The United States circuit cou ri ppeal 
reversed the jf r ruling, and ordered the 
case to trial, stating 

“It is libelous per se (of f) to\ eofa 
man or < I 1 t t they e Com i- 
n nistic sympathizer: 

of Communist today in the 

minds of n € e and respec yle per- 
ons places the accused beyond the } 
respectability an nakes him a f 
, the court < 
lished that the word “Communist” had 
definite n but that it ppear f 
a characteriz: nina nev per polit 
editorial is sufficient to destroy a pe! 
presumably good reputation with the pu 

There is every facility r - 
der our constitutional ( g 
in the Republic of the Uz i Stat to bring 
about the most liberal policies in govern- 


ment, if we use them properly 

Communism is 
cratic, and totalita : 

Democracy is elastic, adjustable, and sub- 
ject to the will and needs of the people 

Let us use the freedoms and liberties we 
now possess in our constitutional demo- 
cratic form of government in the United 
States to preserve and protect those libertk 
and freedoms from the corruptive and de- 
structive influences of communism. 





You agreed to publish my reply on your 
editorial page. I have therefore submitted 
the facts. 

Very truly yours, 
Gorpon L. MCDONOUGH 
Member of Congress, 
Fifteenth District, California. 


Our Freedoms Are in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSSE 


OF ILLINOIS 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdcy, December 4, 1947 
Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


ve to extend my remarks in the 
-9ECORD, I include a very timely and 


] 

I 

pati c addr which was given by 
C 


‘ol. Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, at a 
Constitution Day luncheon in Chicago, 


1 
on September 17, 1947: 


It der to avoid repetition I have locked 
uy ik I made last year and find that its 
priz pal theme was that ur Constitution 
was entirely American made and in no way 
developed from the English and, in particu- 

r, not from Magna Carta, the angels of the 
Freedom Train notwithstanding Today I 
will call atte ion to various continuing ef- 


) sap the Bill of Rights and destroy our 


Ihe first amendment to the Constitution 


a 


f il make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
h, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 


dom of speec 


For reasons I do not know, freedom of 
speech was never extended to the stage. 
5 always been censorship of the 
How inefficiently it works is shown 

e fact that, in England, though Tories 
used their control of the theater vigorously, 
they were too stupid to censor George Ber- 
nard Shaw, whose plays contributed so 
heavily to the socialization of England and 
to the overthrow of the aristocracy. How 
viciously it can be administered we have 
recently learned, when the movies were 
forced to support communism; in particular, 
to put on that utterly false play Mission to 
Moscow. As you know, the well-censored 
New York stage is preponderantly anti- 
American. 

Except for the Jehovah’s Witnesses case, 
properly decided by the Supreme Court, free- 
dom of religion has not been tampered with, 
Not so freedom of speech. 

No one has alleged that freedom of speech, 
as guaranteed in the first amendment, has 
been affected by speech over instruments. 
No one has questioned the right to speak 
freely over the telephone or into the phono- 
graph. 

rhe interference with freedom of speech 
over the air is not based upon the large 
audience reached. Indeed, at the time the 
first amendment was adopted, speaking trum- 
pets were in use and halls were designed for 
their acoustical effects. 

No; the interference with freedom of speech 
over the air is based, as one might have ex- 
pected, on the doctrine of communism, ac- 
cepted in principle by Congress and admin- 
istered, as is communism, for the benefit of 
the single-party system. 

When broadcasting became known, far- 
seeing, speculative, or scientifically minded 
men bought broadcasting instruments as 
centuries ago men bought printing presses 
or, perhaps a better precedent, as men settled 
on the public domain. Some less far-sighted 
men bought out the first users. Others, ob- 
livious of the rights of the owners, infringed 
upon their wave lengths, Confusion resulted. 





courts to construe under the common law, 
but Congress chose communism on the the- 
ory that the people who did buy transmitting 
instruments and devoted their time and 
money to broadcasting had no right to the 
airways, and that those who did not devote 
a cent or a minute to broadcasting had all 
the rights, and that a commission of com- 
n irs should administer them. 

It is as though commissars should take 
and distribute the farmers’ grain which, by 
the way, is also in the wind. 

The Communist form of government has 
not prevented the limitation of program pro- 





duction to four chains, as compared with 
thousands of newspapers and scores of mag- 
azines. As a matter of fact, time has shown 


that there are more wave lengths than there 
are organizations able to produce acceptable 
programs. That political influence is feared 
by chains and stations alike is attested by 
the fact that there is no excess to which ad- 
ministration supporters may not go and do 
go, while chains and stations refuse to accept 
the most parliamentary of antiadministra- 
tion speakers, even when they are sponsored 
and the time paid for, and that free time on 
the air must be given for administration po- 
litical speakers and withheld from antiad- 
ministration political speeches. This is the 
price we pay for putting communism into our 
form of government and denying freedom of 
speech to the radio. 

In 1943 Postmaster Walker saw a chance to 
extend the domination of the Government 
excesses to the press by means of another 
bad law—the second-class postage law— 
Which purports to give him a color of cen- 
sorship powers. As his opening wedge he 
withdrew this rate from the magazine Es- 
quire, saying that it was not “originated and 
published for the dissemination of informa- 
tion of a public character or devoted to lit- 
erature, the sciences, arts, or some special 
indusiry” * * * and “not for the public 
welfare and public good.” 

If this ruling had been allowed to stand, 
its scope would have been gradually extended 
until it became as bad and pernicious as the 
radio law. 

Freedom of the press refers to every kind 
of press—religious press, lay press, medical 
press, legal press, single issues, periodicals, 
dailies, and, as in the case of speech, it has 
been extended to all of the mechanical and 
commercial developments of the press. 

It works out this way: Extremely contro- 
versial and religious statements only find 
their way into the religious press and are 
only read by those who agree with them. 
Medical and psychopathic stories revolting 
to laymen are only seen by doctors. 

The indecencies of sex crimes are not car- 
ried in the paper; the facts that they occur 
are published as a necessary spur to officials. 

Actual censorship is extended to books 
only in the reactionary State of Massachu- 
setts. Book publishing and book reviewing is 
largely in the hands of Red sympathizers, 
but as this fact is being realized, it will be 
corrected. 

Legislative enactments and some court 
decisions against the freedom of the press 
have occurred a number of times in the last 
25 years. It is to be noticed that they were 
all aimed at the newspaper press. 

I think it will hardly be challenged that 
the newspapers as a whole are both more 
accurate and more self-controlled than the 
periodical press. Why, then, were they se- 
lected for attack? The answer would seem 
to be because they are more influential, hence 
the more feared. 


The consequence of the adjudications in 
Tlinois, in Wyoming, and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, with one bad 
exception, has been to define very clearly 
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The matter should have been left to the 


the meaning of freedom of the press. We 
are surprised then to find that men who 
claim to have devoted much study to the 
subject should say that freedom of the press 
has not been defined for 100 or more year 
It is strange to find that the Encyclovedia 
Britannica and the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gathered together a 
committee of well-Known Reds; brough 
fore them some 60 secret £f0-called wit- 
nesses; asked them especially prepared qu 
tions to elicit desired answers; allowed n 
cross-examination; and then brought out 
a lengthy book full of utter falsehoods for 
the purpose of inducing Congress or the 
courts to introduce the radio and Walker 
second-class postage law to control the press, 

The object of the report is to set up some 
sort of professor supervision of newspapers. 
What about magazines? Books? The Bible? 
What about teaching in the colleges? There 
is no guaranty of academic freedom in any 
constitution. 

What about the Encyclopedia Britannica? 
I have occasion to read it from time to time 
and am impressed that, although owned in 
America, it is still Britannic in its coloring 
of news. This conspiracy is linked with 
another one. Professor Chaffee, of Harvard, 
one of the cabal, was a witness before the 
committee, which so far has suppressed the 
bill in Congress to restore to newspapers 
equality before the law. 

A more subtle attack upon the freedom 
of the press is being attempted. During the 
war and the cutting off of paper from Eu- 
rope, a large demand for war purposes and 
an unnecessary and unwise reduction of the 
Canadian supply caused a paper shortage in 
the United States. In consequence Con- 
gress passed a law rationing paper and fix- 
ing the price thereof. There was some, but 
not much, political manipulation in the ad- 
ministration of this law. 

With the close of the war, the demand 
for paper increased to a greater extent than 
did production and imports. The resulting 
condition has permitted the use of a false- 
hood technique by calling the overdemand a 
paper shortage. 

Subversive influences have called for paper 
allocation. Such allocation would put in 
the hands of the commissars powers similar 
to those exercised by the radio commissars. 
Paper would be allocated to administration 
supporters and withheld from administra- 
tion opponents. 

The situation has been remedied in part 
by an increase in the price of paper from 
the newsprint mills and the conversion of 
other paper mills to the manufacture of 
newsprint at what are termed “black market 
prices” which, in turn, are not so high that 
purchasers at those prices cannot make a 
profit on them. 

It is my guess that the final solution will 
come with another increase in the price of 
paper which will bring the demand down 
to the supply. 

You see that efforts to introduce com- 
munism by evading the first amendment are 
continuous and insidious, and clearly indi- 
cate a conspiracy. 

The first amendment is not the only one 
under attack. The sixth amendment to the 
Constitution says: 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.” 
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the alleged were 
uary 4, 1943, aga 28 
rporation One count 
6, 1943, by Federal 

Adkins. At 

ing persons was 
1944. It accused the 
Nazi Officials to unseat 
vernment. 
The trial opened in April 1944, before Chief 
Justice Edward C. Eicher, of the District of 
Columbia Federal Court, and droned on until 
the following November, when it ended in a 
mistrial because of Justice Eicher’s death. 

In 1946 the was handed to Justice 
Bolitha J. Laws, who dismissed the case 
against the remaining 26 defendants. Of the 
original 30, had died and three were 
granted severances. Many of tl 
defendants had been kept in years. 
T dismissal was upheld by the United 
States court of appeals June 30, 1947, the 
majority opinion being written by Chief 
ustice D. Lawrence Groner. July 31, 1947, 
the Justice Department failed to appeal to 
he Supreme Court and the case ended. If 
ury trial had not been compulsory, I fear 
hat Judge Eicher would have held de- 
endants guilty. 

The worst feature in this case, 
the Nuremberg murders, was that 
diplomat, Baron von Stempel, 
to testify against the defendants 
Rogge under threat of judicial murder. 

The fact that this has completely 
broken down and has been withdrawn raises 
the suspicion that where convictions were ob- 
tained, they were unjustly obtained. It 
would seem to be the inescapable duty of 
Congress to investigate each of these con- 
victions. 

The purpose of this persecution was to ob- 
tain conviction of penniless, somewhat crack- 
pot individuals, without followers or friends, 
in order to make a precedent to coerce or 
terrify dissidents of greater importance. It 
would seem obvious that impeachment of the 
ity Attorneys General should be voted. 

The Constitution says: “Congress has 
power * * * to provide for organizing 
arming, and disciplining the and f 
them as may be em- 
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New Orleans, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


IANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
arcain I ask the indulgence of the House 
to direct to their attention another 
splendid column by John Lester, of the 
New Orleans Item. 

It is unnecessary for me to elaborate on 
Mr. Lester’s piece. It speaks for itself 
and brings many attainments, attributes, 
and accomplishments of my native city 
of New Orleans to your notice which per- 
haps have heretofore escaped your at- 
tention. ; 

I commend Mr. Lester’s article to you 
for a fuller and better appreciation of a 
city which has already established itself 
in the minds and hearts of the peoples of 
the world. 





OF LOUT 


LAGNIAPPE 
(By John Lester) 
ON THE RECORD, IT’S HARD TO BEAT 


New Orleans has long been recognized as 
America’s most interesting city, and not 
without reason. Its fame began with its 
founding by Bienville in 1718. Today this 
fame is greater than ever and rests on count- 
less examples of ancient and modern merit. 
Although the list of New Orleans’ firsts and 
unique features is surprisingly varied and 
impressive, it might well begin with the fact 
that this was the first American city to revolt 
egainst a foreign power as well as the first 
to observe and celebrate the Fourth of July, 
in 1804. New Orleans was also the first 
American city to establish a school for girls, 
Ursuline. It boasts America’s oldest cathe- 
dral, St. Louis. The oldest restaurant of its 
kind in the entire world, Antoine’s. (New 
Orleans food is the most famous in Ameri- 


ca.) The oldest building in the Mississippi 
Valley, Madam John’s Legacy. America’s 
oldest saloon, The Old Absinthe House 


America's first office buildings, erected here 
early in the nineteenth century. Likewise, 
the first department stores, with the first 
delivery systems in the world. Pralines were 
first made here. The cocktail first con- 
cocted and named. Orleanians introduced 
the tomato to the American table (it had 
previously been considered poisonous by the 
rest of the country), also popcorn and ice 
cream. Bananas were introduced to Americ 
through the port of New Orleans. The first 
American hotel was built in New Orleans in 
1838. Sugar was first grown on the site now 
occupied by the Jesuit Church and was first 
refined on the grounds occupied by the Sugar 
Bowl, the home of America’s greatest post- 
season football game. The Pontalbas were 
America's first apartment buildings. Amer- 
ica’s first skyscraper (four stories) was built 
here in 1814 and still stands. The first arti- 
ficial ice plant was built in New Orleans. 
Authorities agree unequivocally that New 
Orleans street names are the most fascinat- 
ing in America. New Orleans was the first 
American city to boast a permanent opera 
company with its own opera house and is 
regarded as the cradle of opera in the New 
World. Its theaters were the first in Amer- 
ica to be illuminated by gas. 


New Orleans first to elect own city officials 


New Orleans was the first American city to 
elect its own officials. This was provided for 
in the State constitution of a century ago. 
Tulane University was the first American 
school to teach civil (written) law and, to- 


day, only two other American schools teach 
it: Loyola and LSU. (The reason is Loui- 
siana is the only State in the Union to have 
its law based on the Napoleonic Code. All 
others adhere to the English or common law.) 
The first gloved heavyweight championship 
fight, between Jim Corbett and John L. Sul- 
livan, was staged here in 1892. The longest 
fight in history, 110 rounds, was held here 
in 1893. (The last ring battle on the turf 
was fought here the same year.) The Ameri- 
can institution known as “the free lunch” 
was introduced in New Orleans. Also, the 
games of poker and dice. The first Ameri- 
can saint, Frances Cabrini, was an Orlean- 
ian. he railroad freight platform was per- 
fected here. New Orleans’ Boston Club, 
named after a card game, is the oldest social 
club of its kind in the South. New Orleans 
was the first city in the South to have build- 
ing and loan associations, “homesteads.” 
The bowie knife was introduced here as a 
weapon of both offense and defense. The 
Texas revolt from Mexico was planned in 
New Orleans. It was here, also, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln became imbued with the ideas 
that later took the form of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, one of the greatest of all 
human documents. 

The term “Dixie,” by which the South is 
now known, was coined in New Orleans, and 
the song by that name, long the South's an- 
them, was first introduced and published 
here. The first practical submersible sub- 
marine was built in New Orleans. Water 
hyacinths were introduced to America by 
New Orleans. The longest litigation suit in 
the history of the world was carried on here 
against the city itself by Myra Clark Gaines. 
New Orleans’ famous Mardi Gras is the big- 
gest free show in the world. New Orleans 
was the first home of Audubon, America’s 
greatest naturalist, and the birthplace of Paul 
Morphy, probably the greatest chess player 
in history. The first woman pharmacist was 
an Orleanian, an Ursuline nun. New Or- 
leans was the focal point of the Louisiana 
Purchase, the largest real-estate deal in the 
history of the world, as well as ‘the Missis- 
sippi Bubble,” the world's greatest real-estate 
(unsuccessful) swindle. Concentration of 
tire power, a sensational new phase of war- 
fare, was introduced at the Battle of New 
Orleans, the battle that saved America. 


Haugherty statue another New Orleans first 


The first statue in America to be erected 
to a woman went up in New Orleans in 1€84, 
honoring one Margaret Haugherty. What we 
now recognize as the press association system 
(Associated Press, United Press, International 
News Service) was born here over 100 years 
ago. The first dental X-ray was made here. 
New Orleans is the only city in America that 
drains away from a river instead of toward 
one. (It drains about 350,000,000 tons of 
rainfall annually for another all-American 
record, and its present drainage system is not 
only the finest in America but is copied all 
over the world.) New Orleans is also the only 
American city completely surrounded by 
levees. The only American city ever to use 
hollowed-out cypress logs for its sewerage and 
water systems. (New Orleans is still the only 
American city that furnishes free water for 
sanitation purposes to its citizens.) New 
Orleans was the first major American city to 
adopt a commission-council form of govern- 
ment (1912). Present nonpolitical controls 
(the board of liquidation) over the city’s 
debts are unique in America. New Orleans 
has the world’s largest cotton warehouse. 
It is the home of the cottonseed products in- 
dustry. The wash-suit capital of the world. 
The absinthe capital of the world. The “Cel- 
otex” (sugarcane fiber insulating board) cap- 
ital of the world. 

New Orleans is the largest chicken-eating 
city, per capita, in America, The largest 
candy-eating city. The largest veal-eating 
city. The largest “coke-” and coffee-drinking 
city. Baseball’s “rain check” and “ladies’ 
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day” innovations were added to the great 
American pastime here. The Fair Grounds, 
because it’s a civic venture, is the only race 
track of its kind in the world. (Any smart 
tout will tell you a New Orleans owner was 
the first man to put blinkers on a horse.) 
New Orleans’ French Quarter, internationa]- 
ly known, is the finest and most unique tour- 
ist attraction of its kind in the world. New 
Orleans’ Little Theater, with its $100,000 
plant, is generally regarded as the finest in 
America. New Orleans’ deposits add up t 

world supply of salt. The port of New Or- 
leans is the deepest in the United States, its 
coffee and banana imports lead the countr 
and it has the lowest fire-insurance rates ot 
any other American port. Orleanian Al Gal- 
lodoro (his name means “The Golden Roos- 


ter’) is the world’s greatest saxophone 

player. 

Only United States art form, jazz, was born 
here 


Jazz, the only American art form, was born 
in New Orleans. New Orleans’ tombs and 
cemeteries are acknowledged to be the finest 
in America. New Orleans’ Florida Avenue is 
the widest street in the world. Doctors say 
the city’s year-around temperature, about a 
70-degree average, is the finest in America 
and is the same as that recommended for 
hospitals. (The cure for yellow fever, one of 
the worst scourges known to mankind, was 
first demonstrated in New Orleans in 1905.) 
New Orleans is the only American city with 
an ordinance forbidding shoeshining on 
Sundays. The only city in Louisiana with 
streetcars. Its city hall is probably the finest 
example of pure Ionic architecture in the 
United States and was modeled after the 
Temple of Erechtheus in Athens. New Or- 
leans women spend more money on hats and 
less on other articles of wardrobe than the 
women of any other American city. New 
Orleans boasts an ancient fan system (it’s in 
Kolb’s Restaurant and looks smack-dab like 
a Rube Goldberg invention) that is the only 
one of its kind in America, and its owners 
have refused museum bids up to $40,000 
for it. 





Bill Benton—American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I read during the 
congressional recess of the resignation of 
the Honorable William Benton as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. In my opinion 
Bill Benton was one of our country’s 
most outstanding public servants. Un- 
der tremendous difficulties and at a great 
personal sacrifice he undertook and or- 
ganized a highly important and much 
needed Office of Cultural Affairs and In- 
formation. Despite very strong opposi- 
tion and with pitifully small appropria- 
tions he developed a program which 
proved its worth and effectiveness and 
which must be considered, by any stand- 
ard, a success. 

It was no easy task to lay the ground- 
work for the dissemination of American 
information abroad; it was no easy task 
to overcome the congressional opposition 
which expressed itself so vocally; and it 
was no easy task to develop and make 
effective the type of personnel required 
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to do the job in a capable and patriotic 
manner. Bill Benton was successful in 
making the American people and the 
American Congress understand the im- 
nortance of having America’s story told— 

ctually and truthfully. He brought his 

reat enthusiasm, his magnificen 
energy, end his undoubted ability into 
the very controversial job he was asked 
to take over. 

Bill Benton came up in life in the 
American tradition. He earned every- 
thing he received. He gave unselfishiy 
and unstintingly of his time and knowl- 
edge because he believed in his country 
and the need for telling its story. It is 
to our country’s credit that men like Mr. 
Benton can be found to accept respon- 
sible positions in our Government but 
it is to our shame that we do not give 
hem the cooperation and credit which 
s their due. 

The worth of Bill Benton as an admin- 
istrator is amply attested by the fact 
that no successor to his position has, as 
yet, been named. The worth of the in- 
formation and cultural program can be 
attested by the reports brought back 
from investigating trips all over the 
world by Members of the Congress. The 
recognition of Mr. Benton and his pro- 
gram will be accorded in the passage of 
the permanent authorization bill for the 
information program now in the Sen- 
ate, and an increased appropriation for 
its activities next year. 

Bill Benton, whose services at present 
are being utilized as chairman of the 
American delegation to UNESCO, now 
meeting in Mexico City, must have the 
personal satisfaction of knowing that 
his job was well done and that his pro- 
gram will go ahead. That it is abso- 
lutely necessary there can now be no 
question, but it is to our sorrow that, in 
achieving the recognition for this pro- 
gram, we have iost the services of the 
spark plug who made it work. It is my 
hope that Mr. Benton will not be lost to 
Government service but that instead he 
will be called upon again to undertake, 
in behalf of the people of the United 
States, another assignment which he 
can, with his great ability, fill. He was 
one man who, in the face of difficulties 
and opposition, could be depended upon 
to do a sound job in any position he was 
asked to assume. 

The United States Government has 
lost, for the time being, a really great 
public servant. The State Department 
has lost a truly able administrator. The 
American people have lost a champion 
who believed in their program and 
fought for it down the line and against 
any and all opposition. 

Good luck, Bill, you have done a great 
job for our country. 

[From the Washington Post of September 

28, 1947] 
AMERICAS STORY 

The odds were all against William Benton 
when he undertook to organize in the De- 
partment of State an effective peacetime 
Office of Cultural ffairs and Information. 
The innovation had the superficial appear- 
ance of running counter to the traditions 
of the country. Americans were uneasy at 
the idea of having their Government operate 
an acknowledged instrument of propaganda. 
Conservative news agencies such as the As- 
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may n have known all that was going on; 
they charge that “false” pictures of the 
United States were being given foreigners 
The thread of argument cor tently ran 


Should the xd and the bad of America both 
be presented as news to those abroad, or 
should only the things which show America 
in a good light be told? In this debate there 
is much to be said on both sides 

The President, in accepting the Benton 
resignation, pledged that the effort to “tell 
the world” about the United States would 
continue, no mention has been made, how- 





ever, of a successor to Mr. Benton, and it 
may be a difficult post to fill. Congress has 
been quick to criticize the ef and < 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 21, 1947] 
A DIFFICULT POST TO FILL 

When Mr. Willis im Benton resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of State he told reporters 
that he would have had no trouble with his 
information and cultural program—includ- 
ing the Voice of America broadcasts—"if 
Congress could have been sent to Europe for 
60 days Reports from Congressmen now 
in that confused continent go far to bear out 
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making them. A foreign-language program 
based upon these salient facts, with no more 
entertainment features than are required 
to attract attention, ought to be all that is 
necessary to make our position understood. 
Such a program would offer little ground for 
the criticisms which have hounded “The 
Voice of America” here at home or which 
may have been leveled at it abroad. 
Whoever the successor of Mr. Benton may 
be, he should be provided with a better 
directive than the one under which Mr. 
3enton labored. 
[From the New York Times of September 
26, 1947] 


MR. BENTON RESIGNS 


An advertising man was a somewhat dis- 
turbing innovation in the State Department. 
So was the Department of Cultural Affairs 
and Information, organized for peacetime 
activities out of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. But it needed an advertising man of 
William Benton's energy and persistence to 
tune up and get this new organ going and 
to persuade and browbeat a reluctant Con- 
gress not to cut the whole overseas program, 
including the Voice of America, out of the 
budget. Mr. Benton and his program were 
targets of controversy, but as he resigns it 
is generally recognized that he has per- 
formed a service to the Department and the 
country that required the zeal and drive 
he manifested. The President and the Secre- 
tary of State agree that he has laid the 
solid foundation for a work that must go 
forward, 

Criticism of the Voice and the program 
in general, while sometimes deserved, was 
due in large part to our traditional repug- 
nance to government propaganda in any 
form in peacetime. To Americans there has 
always been something suspicious and self- 
defeating in official information. Unfortu- 
nately, we live in a world where large areas 
are cut off from the ordinary means of com- 
munication. To penetrate into those walled 
compounds, and to counteract as far as we 
can the spread of doctored news, false testi- 
mony and widespread anti-American propa- 
ganda—all officially disseminated—the Amer- 
ican Government has to use information as 
an instrument of foreign policy. 

The opposition to the Voice was also due 
to the shortsightedness of Congress. Con- 
gressman MUNpDT announced a few days ago 
in Warsaw that his colleagues on the con- 
gressional investigating committee had 
changed their minds during their visit to 
Europe about the necessity of telling the 
world the facts about the United States and 
its policies. Such first-hand observations, 
together with the course of events, have vin- 
dicated Mr. Benton's contention, strongly 
supported by Mr. Marshall, that the foreign 
broadcasts should be extended rather than 
cut, 

Mr. Benton will continue as a special con- 
sultant to the Secretary on matters con- 
nected with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, of 
which he is the moving spirit, internationally 
and in promoting popular interest in its aims 
in this country. Thus his experience will 
be to some degree available, which is more 
than can be said for other retired officers of 
the State Department. Except for William 
Clayton, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Mr. Benton, after 2 years’ 
tenure, has served longer than any of the 
top officials in the Department. This is sadly 
symptomatic of the lack of continuity which 
distinguishes all branches of the public serv- 
ice, and weakens it at a time when we need 
all the knowledge and experience we can 
muster. A certain amount of turn-over is 
necessary and even desirable, as conditions 
change and fresh minds are needed, but it is 
easy to think of a large panel of ex-officials 
and diplomats who could bring varying and 


valuable facets of experience to the prob- 
lems of their successors as a board of con- 
sultants on foreign policy. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
September 28, 1947] 


WELL DONE 


William B. Benton, the State Department’s 
big, curly-haired information director who 
supervised the Voice of America broadcasts 
to foreign countries, exploded last summer. 
He stormed that he would “get the hell out 
of Washington” if Congress refused to give 
him the $31,000,000 he demanded to continue 
the broadcasts. Congress, not moved by the 
threat, handed Benton less than half his 
request. 

Last week, after the Voice of America had 
been reduced to a whisper, Benton put his 
resignation on the President’s desk and re- 
ceived in return a “well done” note from Mr. 
Truman. The President said he realized the 
“difficulties and frustrations” Benton had 
confronted in the job. The White House 
made no mention of a replacement for the 
State Department post, but said Benton 
would continue as head of the American del- 
egation to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization which 
will meet in Mexico City in November. 


[From Broadcasting of September 29, 1947] 


BENTON LEAVES STATE DEPARTMENT; LAUDED BY 
TRUMAN, MARSHALL 


William Benton, one of the most contro- 
versial figures to hold public office, resigned 
last week as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 

President Truman, in accepting the resig- 
nation, highly commended Mr. Benton for the 
job he did during the last 2 years as head of 
Information and Cultural Affairs, including 
the Voice of America overseas broadcasts. 
Mr. Truman said he realized “the difficulties 
and frustrations” he had encountered in try- 
ing “to project throughout the world a gen- 
uine picture of American life and the objec- 
tives of our democratic system.” 

“The United States Government,” added 
the President, “has a continuing obligation 
to make available to the peoples of the world 
the facts about this country and the policies 
of our Government * * * particularly 
in the critical times ahead.” Mr. Benton, he 
Said, had succeeded in building a solid foun- 
dation upon which the work could go for- 
ward. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall, in 
a letter to Mr. Benton, also expressed his 
thanks and best wishes and said he was sorry 
to lose Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Benton, who was appointed to his 
State Department post September 14, 1945, 
said in his letter of resignation that he had 
full confidence that the program which he 
has directed in the State Department “will 
continue to grow in public understanding 
and to receive the press and congressional 
support which it so manifestly deserves.” 

A suggestion that his successor would have 
an easier time with Congress was dropped 
by Mr. Benton to reporters after his resigna- 
tion was announced. Referring to the 40- 
percent slash which an economy-minded 
Congress handed his division, Mr. Benton 
said, “I would never have had any trouble 
with my program if Congress could have 
been sent to Europe for 60 days.” 

Concern was expressed by some Officials 
that President Truman would have a hard 
time finding someone to fill Mr. Benton's 
shoes. In that case, Howland Sargeant, his 
deputy, would have to take over when Mr. 
Benton steps out on Tuesday. But other 
sources said that the President already had 
a list of names to fill the post. 

Mr. Benton will continue in the field in 
an advisory capacity by serving as consultant 
to Secretary Marshall and the Department. 
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In November he will go to Mexico City as 
chairman of the American delegation at the 
UNESCO conference. 

Formerly an advertising executive and 
university vice president, Mr. Benton plans 
to become chairman of the board of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, in which he owns all the com- 
mon stock. He also owns Muzak Corp., which 
supplies recorded music to restaurants, in- 
dustrial plants, and other places, but he is 
undecided about resuming chairmanship o{ 
that concern, 


- [From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sep- 


tember 26, 1947] 
EXIT MR. BENTON 


Just about the most pinch-penny action 
of the Eightieth Congress was the slicing of 
40 percent from the appropriation requested 
for the State Department's Division of Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs, the agency in 
charge of broadcasting the Voice of Amer- 
ica overseas. So it is not particularly sur- 
prising to learn of the resignation of Assist- 
ant Secretary of State William Benton, in 
charge of this department. 

As President Truman said in acknowledg- 
ing his letter of resignation, Benton was 
subjected to many difficulties and frustra- 
tions. Virtually all of them were unreason- 
able, matters of carping detail. About the 
fundamental necessity for getting a true 
picture of America and American policies to 
the peoples of other nations, especially those 
behind the iron curtain, there could be no 
honest dispute. Even Switzerland boasts of 
such a radio set-up, but Congress begrudged 
one to the State Department. 

Economy certainly has its place in Wash- 
ington, but it can never excuse short-sight- 
edness. In this instance, Congress not only 
crippled a strong prop of American diplo- 
macy but also drove out of the administra- 
tion a man of high caliber, a man of a class 
not easily brought into the Federal service. 





[From the Washington Post of November 
19, 1947] 


STRONGER VOICE 


Almost without exception, Members of 
Congress who toured Eurvpe this summer 
have come back convinced of the necessity 
for expanding our international information 
program. As Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
chairman of the Senate group investigating 
the program in operation, said in a radio 
broadcast last week: “We found in every 
country we visited that we are losing this 
war of words. Our own Voice of America is 
pitifully weak compared not only with the 
efforts of Russia and her Communist satel- 
lites but also with the efforts in the same 
field that are being made by friendly coun- 
tries such as Great Britain and France.” 

In other words, if we are to overcome the 
deadly effect which endless repetition of 
slander and lies by the Moscow propagan- 
dists is bound to have, we must strengthen 
our facilities for making the truth known 
and strengthen them immediately with all 
the tools at our command. We hope that in 
light of these reports Senator Tarr and 
others who have opposed a broadened in- 
formation program will be persuaded to 
change their minds. Three steps are essen- 
tial, in our view, to make American efforts 
more effective. The first is a deficiency 
appropriation to restore the cuts which lim- 
ited the program for this fiscal year to $12,- 
000,000. The second is to pass the Mundt 
bill, which will place our information ac- 
tivities on a permanent, business-like basis. 
In this context we need to expand not only 
our radio broadcasts, but also our libraries 
abroad, our daily overseas press bulletins, 
and our student exchange program. The 
third step is for the Administration to ap- 
point a man to direct our information pro- 
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The Forgotten Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
iress entitled “The Forgotten Produc- 


the American Broadcasting Network on 
Sunday, November 23, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered ta be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Today, if the fearless voice of F. H. La- 


Guardia could be heard at this hcur, he 
undoubtedly would give you a searching 
§ -up of the s jal sé n of Congress 

d President Truman’s me ge of he 


week. I don’t profess to tell you what he 


might say. 





But I do know the spirit in which he would 
face today’s problems of inflation and des- 
I sh 3 of basic materials and goods. 
B use, just before n you 
called “The Little Fl » take 
his place one day on | isked 
n ) iswer those rying 
t ell America short 

Now tl Cor is in em session 
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If you 1 hears you ¢ ning about 
high | d \ C y 
c so m 1?" you can n 

“a » t being pro- 
duced to go ind. F > Y I 
‘ A y l y \ u - 


ha ) Duy Our Machinery in order to revive. 
People ar ng to keep right on wanting 
to buy things at home and abroad—a lot 


more things than our present factories pro- 
duce, 
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I e. Once more industry and Govern- 
I t can act—and fast 
le < r to get existing plants 
i immediate full production. 
\ » the s a steady flow of materials, 
y li won't stantly be inter- 
I d for leck of one part or another. Then 
1')] find the record of workers’ productivity 
I And that will be tremendously im- 
portant, because a worker's job and 1 wage 
r ire ¢ safe and valuable when he is 
! j em I We are hei hit below 
the belt—or I should say smack in the 
I ‘ ) o} b } ‘ 


¥ can the Government stimulate indus- 






tr to increa production facilities? ‘The 
> way it did in war. It worked then. A 
tax-incentive system was set up to encouraze 
n to expand their } its and equip- 
I for war production. The act allowed 
I 1ent to claim income-tax exemption 
f depreciation of new plant facilities at 
t accelerated rate of roughly 20 to 25 per- 
cent a year, ir ad of the peacetime rate 
of only 4 percent. This brought about a 
{ 1tic expansion. 
This ¢ » stimulation is needed now, in 
order to encourage and safeguard industries 





ms the exvans is that are so necessary 
In fact, tax laws should be reformed perma- 
I ly in such a way as to encourace the 
E 1 businessman and risk-taker to go 
{ d into new ventures that will build an 
€ m flourishing economy. This would 
I 
I 





1m more and better things for you to 
and chesaver. 
Mr. LaGuardia always was standing up for 
the forgotten man. 
But who now is thinking about the for- 
f n production? The forgotten, neg- 
lected, kicked-around but fundamental prob- 
lem is to increase production—and without 
further delay. 
ft-pedal that the real issue is 
lants. 
Instead of spending all the time on dosing 
up the patient, won't Congress and the ad- 
ration do something—yes, tomorrow 
and all week—to tackle the task after task 
that can be solved at once? 
Le realiy act in the spirit of that Bible 
quotation that says: “So we built the wall, 
for the people had a mind to work.” 








Prices and Foreign Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTRUR CAPPER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp an able and 
resting discussion of prices and for- 
rn relief, delivered November 18 before 
he South Central Business Association, 
ransas City, Mo., by the Honorable Alf 
1. Landon, of Kansas. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
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What is the first duty of government heads 
t y everywhere? It is to bring about 
p normal conditions—lasting peace— 


ot merely a truce. 

[wo years ago we thought we were tri- 
umphantly and proudly facing a peaceful 
world forevermore. Almost every succeed- 
ing month has seen our high hopes di- 
minished. Peace has not had its ups and 
downs. It had all been down. 


Whatever we do for others we must do 
out of our own savings. Saving at the 
table—saving in the cost of our Federal Gov- 
ernment—if we are to stop soaring prices. 
We should not allow anyone to delude us 
into thinking that domestic prices are not 
directly tied to international relief. 

Also, we should not adopt any makeshift 
stopgap program. 

Now. the United States is an extraordinar- 
ily strong nation. We can stand strains of 
unbelievable magnitude and continue to 
move forward. Nonetheless, there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot go and if there is 
any one fact which is clear in the interna- 
tional field today it is that world recovery 
will not be aided by having this country bied 
white through wasteful and inefficient dissi- 


I n of our resources for the perpetuation 
of fundamentally unsound conditions in 
Europe. 

In my judgment we know so little of the 





actual European focd situation that it is 
dificult to develop a program which anyone 
can be ceriain will fit the situation. 
Throughout Europe we have such a bad cur- 
rency situation that the public in each of 
the countries is unwilling, except under dire 
necessity, to trade good goods for had cur- 
rency. This means that farmers and every- 
one else have a tremendous urge to hoard 

1d the necessary effect of this is that all 
food siatistics are inaccurate, perhaps in a 
very major degree. 

This does not mean that there is not a 
feod shortage in Europe. Within the cities 
there is a food shortage beyond any doubt, 
and this will continue to be the case as long 
as there is a currency situation which makes 
those who raise food unwilling to sell their 
products. In the country districts it is high- 
ly dcubtful that there is any real danger of 
serious undernourishment and I suspect, al- 
though clearly I cannot prove it, that if it 

vere possible to get a gocd distribution 
through free markets in the various Euro- 
pean countries we would find that, with few 
exceptions, the over-all food picture is much 
less serious than is being painted to the 
Ainerican public. 

For the moment, however, I am willing to 
accept the thesis that aid is necessary and 
probably fairly substantial aid. But there 
has to be some realism about it. The know- 
it-all hallelujah internationalists are once 
again hurling epithets at anyone trying to 
approach this question § realistically. It 
seems to me, nonetheless, that it is only a 
part of elementary common sense to dis- 
tinguish clearly between what we offer in 
the way of aid to prevent human suffering 
and what we provide in the way of funds for 
rehabilitation. This distinction theoretically 
is being maintained by the administration, 
but in practice the two types of aid are so 
intermingled that, if we are not careful, we 
will find that all of ovr money is used for 
purposes which when it is gone will leave Eu- 
rope in just as bad shape as it is today. 

In other words, we are in grave danger of 
repeating the error which we made in our 
so-called loan to Great Britain. When this 
loan was made it was told to the American 
public that this would carry Great Britain 
over 5 years and enable her to get back on 
a sound basis. The loan now has been used 
up in a little over 1 year, rather than 5 
years, and Britain is no further along the 
road to recovery than she was when we first 
granted the loan. 

The only possible salvation of Europe is 
not to keep her on the relief rolls, as we have 
been doing with the $20,000,000,000 already 
spent but as an investing partner to require 
policies as a condition of our participation 
which will increase production. Govern- 
ment action alone can do that. For govern- 
ment alone can provide good money—free 
prices, and open markets which give men 
the incentive to work. Those conditions, 
however, should be made with full sympathy 
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do that job. Now we face a Pearl Harbor of 


for the social and political aspirations of 
European peoples. 

My personal opinion {fs that the place to 
start being tough in forcing increased pro- 
duction is in Britain. It is almost fantastic 
that France should be shipping her gold to 
the United States for the purpose of buying 
coal while Britain goes ahead on a 5-day 
week in her coal mines. While Germany is 
the heart of Europe I suspect “iat there 
never will be a sound solution of the Euro- 
pean problem until Britain is straightened 
out. Also, I am convinced that Britain will 
never dig out under her present policies of 
short days and long week ends. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in offeri: 
to become a partner cur Government in ad- 
vancing money should impose conditions of 
performance which really are tough from the 
point of view of production. I can see 1 
conccivable reason why we should continue 
to provide funds for th perpetuation of gov- 
ernments which, by their policies, make it 
imp ble to reestablish scund economic 
conditions within their countries. 

Up to date we have repeated, on a much 

arger scale, our mistake after World War 
when we wasted six and one-half billions 
n uncontrolled advances to Europe in 1919- 
20. After the smash we made small loans un- 
der strict conditions which Eurcpean Na- 
tions accepied cheerfully and which set 
them going again. 

As a pertner in reconstruction of any 
country I believe we have the right to in- 
sist on the adoption of taxing policies that 
will get at the wealthy classes of Greece and 

france, for instance, which are hiding their 
money in this country. We heave the rizht to 
insist on balanced national budgets which 
mean stabilized currencies. 

Now, how much can the United States 
afford in the way of relief and rehabilitation, 
grant.ng sound conditions are imposed in 
the granting of such help? My personal con- 
viction is that we can afford all that is re- 
quired for preventing starvation. But that 
we cannot afford one thin dime for the p< 
petuation of non-productive policies in the 
foreign countries. And that is exactly what 
we have been doing in the postwar years. 

What I am saying, in other words, is that 
the Krug Report and all other such studies 
of that character are basic eve-wash. In 
general the things which Europe is asking 
for are the very things in which we have 
shortages in this country. It is not a ques- 
tion of taking the total export figure and 
relating it to our gross national product. 
What one must do is compare what we are 
going to ship of a specific commodity in re- 
lation to our own situation. And, before we 
go too far, we had better keep in mind wha 
already has been happening. 

For example, one of the greatest short- 
ages that we have had, which hes had fre- 
percussion throughout our economy, has 
been a shortage of freight cars. Yet, dur- 
ing the first half of this year we exported 41 
percent of our total production of freight 
cars. During the first half of this year we 
exported 4214 percent of our total production 
of machine tools. In the same period we ex- 
ported 2114 percent of all motortrucks. There 
are no over-all figures on steel, which is an- 
other great shortage in this country, but it is 
estimated by men who should be able to ap- 
praise this problem that when you consider 
both steel and the products made out of it 
that not less than one out of every five tons 
produced was sent abroad. 

When we start talking about further 
granis of aid we need pretty seriously to 
sit down and ask how much more of the 
products in these flelds we can afiord with- 
out causing serious economic disturbance 
here. 

Those are some of the facts which the 
administration prefers to ignore. Nowhere 
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vote. t ed onto false prices for agricul- 
l coupled with price and 





li aq wWwitn 
‘ ! to k 
I call tl 
g 
cE r 5 
\ f l ri - 
r ) ) I t eate 
( ] cnk n Thi d 
\ I on in 1 ate 
of terrible need for the country to 
u ii i devastation over the 
e f > of bread a day. No 
J ( No chicken Thursday. 
( the truth revealed in the 
‘ ap} ri 1 committee p ed- 
j f less than 10 days ago: 
retary A? RSON. We have procured 
ry wheat for our export program 
1 the month of March 1948, in wheat. 
Vv using com: lity credit money to do 
{ ‘ 
tor Baui. In other words, you have 
th i ad ship to cover the interim 
( »] ram; all you need is the author- 


derson made the astonishing ad- 


m 1 to Senator Fercuson that as far 


I July while Congress was still in 
Agriculture Department had 
\ Mr. Truman’s supposed “emer- 





i’ dust-up would call for in the 
of wheat and had begun to buy them 








with 1 ey already in hand. 
k of it! Six months ago, Truman, An- 
a n and Co., knew what they were going 
to ship abroad. Did they tell anybody? Not 
{ Did they give Congress warning? Not 
1. Did they let the country in on the 
f Not at all 
hey let Congress adjourn and then put on 
f -y fan rformance with full soap 
opera ettachments, to make it appear the 
ce must go back under wartime con- 
trols | re Christmas. 
\ what w hullabaloo all about? 
i comm rec s make it astonishingly 
r r. Simp h Gambling Clint has spent 
all the money in his Commodity Credit 
Cc tion account on the foreign relief 
P 1 Cor is now supposedly just be- 
to ln ce 


e is fresh out of cash and wants more to 
coi ue supporting farm prices and restrict- 
i farm production contrary to free market 


ut it another way, the so-called “emer- 

Ci relie!’ appropriations actually are just 
a s of inflation for United States farm 
prices intended to keep Hiram happy in 1948. 
And, of course, the other half of the deal, 


p control, is supp 1 to keep the city 
suckers happy, too, for a few months 

Until, as before, the whole thing blows up 
in a her OPA-black market, wage-price 
war in 1945-46. But by then the elections 
will be over and it will be time for something 





The Lawyer’s Version of the Twenty-third 
Psalm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TOR AREEC DD 
H N. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
ober 1947 issue of Case and Com- 
ent, a lawyers’ publication, there. ap- 
pears what is entitled “The Lawyer’s 
Version of the Twenty-third Psalm,” 





written by Louis Lande, of Washington, 
D. C. 

In view of the fact that the legal 
profession is often regarded in the pub- 
lic mind as a cold, relentless, and cal- 
culating group in our American econ- 
omy, it might be well to call attention 
to this fine profession of faith which Mr. 
Lande indicates truly charts the course 
of members of the American legal 
fraternity. I ask unanimcus consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE LAWYER'S VERSION OF THE TWENTY-THIRD 
PSALM 

The Lord is my judge; I shall not fail. 

He guideth me to a safe shore. 

He charteth my course. 

He keepeth my record straight. 

He ruleth my conduct to the court and to 
litigants. 

Yea, though I live midst strife and dis- 
sension, I counsel peace and forbearance. 

For Thou art ever in my thoughts. 

Thy law and Thy commandments are with 
me always. 

Thou givest me courage in adversity and 
consolation in defeat. 

Thou art my court of first resort, my tri- 
bunal of last appeal. 

Surely the approval of my brethren shall 
be my rewerd during my life. 

And I shall live in the memory of my 
friends forever. 

—Louis Lande, 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 





Special Session Is Too Important for 
Congressional Partisan Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Times: 
SPECIAL SESSION IS TOO IMPORTANT FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL PARTISAN POLITICS 


A battle in Congress is at hand. 

This grows increasingly clear as opposing 
groups close their ranks for Monday’s open- 
ing-day special session on the cost of living 
and European aid. 

We believe the chief issue in the Marshall 
plan is clear: 

Does this Nation intend to continue “Oper- 
ation Rathole” and continue to dole out bare- 
ly enough food and funds to keep Europeans 
alive? 

Such a course would inevitably lead to 
the economic collapse of Europe with a dis- 
astrous effect on our own economy. It can 
scarcely be doubted that communism would 
make new advances. 

Yet this, in effect, is the course recom- 
mended by Senator Rosert A. Tart and his 
cohorts such as Representative GrorGcEe H. 
Bznpber, also an Ohio Republican. 

Senator Tarr proposes European aid next 
year of about half the amount the Harriman 
committee recommended as adequate to help 
Europe revive. 

And the Harriman committee was heavily 
weighted with such conservative thinkers as 
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W. Rando!ph Burgess, vice chairman of New 
York’s National City Bank, and Chester ( 
Davis, St. Louis banker. 

Representative BENDER, leader of a subcom- 
mittee of Senator Tart’s Joint Econom 
Committee, submitted a report Friday rec- 
ommending that Government-financed ex- 
port, meaning food for Europe, be pared tu 
the bone in order to halt inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Meanwhile, Communist-led riots in It 
and France are as advance gusts in the gaih- 
ering European storm. 

It seems scarcely possible that a man with 
Senator Tart’s acknowledged intellige 
could fail to see the effect this storm wou 
have on this Nation if it were allowed 
break. 

Yet we would hesitate to accuse any Sena- 
tor cr Representative of playing politics wit 
an issue of such great importance to th 
United States as the Marshall plan. 

The only other likely answer is that Scena- 
tor Tarr and his followers are so m 
opposed to the return of Government con- 
trols in any form that to avoid them thx 
are willing to undermine the Marshall plan 

Senator Tarr has, in fact, vigorous! 
opposed restoring any of these controls h 
took such an active role in ending. 

It seems obvicus to us that revival of 
Europe, as conceived in the Marshall pl 
and recommended in the Harriman report 
is essential to the future of this Nation as 
well as of Europe 

We believe that if some Government con- 
trols in the United States are essential 
carrying out the Marshall plan, then, de- 
spite our distaste for such controls, they 
should be imposed. 

The cost of living has continued to in- 
crease. According to a report Friday by the 
Labor Department it rose another 2 percent 
between mid-August and mid-September, to 
a new all-time high. 

Soaring prices are having a disastrous 
effect on millions of Americans. The Federal 
Security Agency says inflation has forced 
nearly 1,000,000 more Americans on public 
relief rolls since the war’s end. 

Millions of other families are going deeper 
and deeper into debt as they futilely attempt 
to balance steady incomes with rising costs 

Not only is an end to the current inflation 
essential to the future of the United States, it 
is equally essential to carrying out an effec- 
tive program of Eurcpean aid. For the cost 
estimated under the Marshall plan would 
have to be boosted considerable to have any 
effect if United States prices continue to soar. 

Congress is confronted with a problem 
demanding the utmost statesmanship. 
Nothing less will suffice. 

Preconceived ideas and partisan politics 
must be put aside if Congress is to serve the 
best interests of their own and other free- 
dom-loving nations, 











Is Our Financial and Economic Policy 
With Reference to European Countries 
Irrational and Contrary to Natural Laws 
and Forces? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FAR r a S 
KON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it is so refreshing to have the 
opportunity to read and study the reac- 
tions of some of our best students on 
financial and economic preblems, espe- 
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and who do not al- 
wavs agree with the New Deal program 
of planned economy, can enjoy a 
realistic conception of what it all means. 
71 historical background, the present 
1delible facts and reasoning from such 
premises to a logical conclusion should 
ike it possible to determine more ac- 
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curately our plain duty in the controver- 
ul issue now before us. 

One of the greatest economists of the 
country has sent me a transcript of his 
views on the so-called Marshall plan. 
This economist sent me this speech Sep- 
tember 19, 1947, a month before Congress 
was reassembled to consider the admin- 
istration’s program of foreign relief, and 
it is a pleasure to be able to present for 
the consideration of my colleagues, and 
the public, the following views of this 

reat economist: 

SoME FACTS AND PROBABILITIES REGARDING THE 
FOREIGN SITUATION, WITH PARTICULAR REF- 
ERENCE TO THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 
1. We are now commercially exporting, o 

in many cases actually giving away, annually 

many billions of dollars worth of our essen- 
tial products. The ratio of the value of our 
ex} rts of goods and services to our national 
income is now around 10 percent, as com- 
pared with around 5 percent in normal pre- 
war time In many industries the propor- 
tion of exports is substantially higher than 

At any rate, we are now 

exporting enough of many products to raise 


he above average. 
their prices in our domestic markets to rec- 

high levels and to hold them there. In 
ime, the high cost of living sets 
yn an apparently ceaseless wage-price 








2. Although the United States customarily 
has from 35 percent to 40 percent of the 
income and wealth (undoubtedly 
substantially more at the present time), yet 
preduce not more than 10 percent or 12 
percent of the world’s food supply. We can- 
not possibly fill even a small 
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to them. Everybody is trying to bail him- 


elf out at the expense of Uncle Sam and, if 
you will, of Canada Relatively sound coun- 
tri like Switzerland and Sweden have no 
need f is kind of artificial stimulus. 

Notwith nding all the hullabaloo for 
these spurious financial organizations, we are 
now told that events are marching so swiftly 
that the United States must directly pour 
u billie into these various foreign 
countries to fill up bottomless rat holes 

7. We are told in this connection that 
there is a shortage of dollar exchange 
throughout the world. This is the new 
seman ; for saying that the rest of the 
world is trying to live at the expense of the 
United States workman, ‘They are trying to 
ea heir cake and have it too. 

While they loaf and strike and sabotage 
and fight and destroy and produce virtually 
nothing for export, they expect us to give 
them not only sufficient goods and credits 


for their current living but also enougn in 
addition to reconstruct and replenish their 
fund of capital goods, which it has taken 
hundreds of years of sacrifice and saving for 
them to build up, until virtually everything 
was destroyed by the recent war. 

This is a fantastic concept. Those coun- 
tries can never really recover except under 
their own steam, which means the process of 
recovery will take generations—not years— 
and if the United States or Canada expects 
to underwrite European recovery then all of 
us will be in a condition of self-imposed 
slavery as far ahead as the human mind can 
forecast 

8. All of the above boils down, wittingly 
or unwittingly, to a diabolically clever plan 
and program, that is, the New Deal in the 
United States having failed miserably at home 
and having been overwhelmingly repudiated 
at the polls in November 1946, is now trying 
to sell to the people of the United States 
a very old brand of international socialism 
under new names and new slogans. Our cost 
of living has been pushed to the highest level 
in modern history as a result of Government 
buying for European aid. Workers have been 
encouraged to strike by the Government in 
order to secure higher and higher wages, 
The approved doctrines, methods, and poli- 
cies of Karl Marx are being carried out day 
after day by the officials of the United States 
Government, and the American businessman 
is being sold indirectly the Soviet doctrine 
under the slogan that the steps being taken 
will protect him from communism because 
such steps will prevent European countries 
from going communistic. 

9. The conclusion of the matter, as I see 
it, is that, if we continue to “relieve” Europe 
at anything like the present rate, we shall 
within a short time have a return of alloca- 
tion and rationing in the United States, and 
probably many new drastic controls of in- 
dustry and prices. Such moves are already 
being carefully considered and examined by 
various high officials in Washington. 

Our present strangely illogical and finan- 
cially unsound policy can, in my judgment, 
lead to only one end—an undermining of 
the social and economic structure of the 
United States and, relatively, a progressive 
strengthening of the Russian system. Rus- 
sia has already taken over and expects to hold 
virtually all of the surplus producing terri- 
tory of central Europe, including the agri- 
cultural territory of Germany. She can af- 
ford to be stubborn and to wait, knowing 
that her population is increasing very rapidly 
and that she can make full preparations for 
war behind the “iron curtain,” while we 
western peoples have no unanimity of policy 
or action and are floundering about in a bot- 
tomless sea of impractical “idealism,” which 
we still futilely believe can be imposed on 
an ancient world which has never understood 
any policy but the rule of force, or the 
Machiavellian duplicity of diplomats. 

Incidentally, it is estimated by careful ac- 
tuaries that within the next short genera- 


tion the Soviet Republic will have more men 
of military age within her prewar bound- 
aries than will the United States, Great Brit- 
ian, France, and other small northwestern 
European countries put together. With the 
addition of territories in central Europe 
normally having between 125,000,000 and 
150,000,000 population, Russia will have many 
additional millions of male adults who will 
serve her purposes in a condition of semi- 
slavery, unless the entire picture is suddenly 
changed by an external force, which the 
United States only could conceivably exert. 
It is no wild dream to envisage a Russian- 
controlled white population approaching at 
least 500,000,000 people within the next 25 
years or so; and it is quite possible that, in 
addition, she may control 500,000,000 Chinese, 
Koreans, and Manchurians, more than 50,- 
000,000 of whom are already in her hands, 
plus another half billion people in India 
and other parts of southern Asia. In fact, 
Russia, if not checked, might easily domi- 
nate three-fourths of the population of the 
world within the next few years. 

10. Perhaps I can best sum up some of the 
more or less obvious economic conclusions 
of the various foregoing suggestions by say- 
ing that loans or gifts from grandchildren to 
grandparents are neither normal nor sound; 
nor can they possibly buy goodwill or aid for 
the grandchildren. 

On the contrary, grandparents who need 
help from their grandchildren are economi- 
cally through—they can never repay. They 
can never effectively assist their grand- 
children if they themselves are already im- 
pecunious, and they can never build up 
anew financial independence in their old age. 
If in old age grandparents become mendi- 
cants, they will so remain. If they love 
their grandchildren, they will continue so to 
do. If they dislike their grandchildren, they 
will dislike them the more because they have 
had to accept charity, and they will be jeal- 
ous of the better status of their grand- 
children. 

In my judgment, our financial and eco- 
nomic policy with respect to old and deca- 
dent European countries is completely irra- 
tional and completely contrary to the working 
of natural laws and forces. We are now 
trying to support and restore various policies 
and practices in European countries which 
our forefathers well knew were not only un- 
sound, but wholly detrimental to the good 
life. If we do not all make the foregoing 
errors, then we seem to jump to the conciu- 
sion that human nature can be made over 
in a day, and that our system of free republi- 
can government—which we ourselves are not 
yet intelligent enough to operate—can be 
immediately, or at best within a few short 
years, imposed on the more backward peoples 
of the world. 

I have written plainly because it seems to 
me that, looking toward the future, very 
grave issues are involved. Nature abhors 
weakness in animal life, in plant life, and in 
national life. Famine and disease and nat- 
ural disasters have frequently destroyed what 
war has left. Every nation has its day and 
passes out of the world theater. Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Empire of 
Mohammed, Spain, Germany, and Japan—all 
rose and fell. Britain and France have 
already persisted longer than most of these, 
but their sun now seems to be setting. The 
clock of history turns not back. Only two 
apparently strong powers now remain—one a 
great idealist, the other decidedly a realist. 
Which will weaken first? 

While the British Empire is disintegrating 
in India and probably in other parts of the 
world, while Europe is in chaos and her civi- 
lization is in all probability decaying, it is 
quite possible and rather probable that 
Russia may grow proportionately stronger. 
Russia needs practically no foreign trade; she 
enslaves, or buys at a great price, the know- 
how from Germany and from other countries. 
She has no commercial costs of production; 
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she cares little or nothing for money as such 
she has no serious foreign-exchange prob- 
lems. To all intents and purposes, she is 
almost completely self-contained and seems 
likely to grow more so. Few are now alive 
of Russia’s 200,000,000 who remember any 
but the Soviet form of government. Will 
she fall apart soon of her own weight? 

Probably the future of civilization in the 
world rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
the United States and of Canada, which at 
the present time have well over half the 
wealth and income of the world. 

I cannot for a moment, however, believe 
that we shall ever help the world back to a 
higher state of civilization and progress by 
xing our own people to death in order to 
rehabilitate far-away foreign countries which 
have had their day in the sun and which, 
through either political or economic incom- 
petence, have lost out in the race of man- 
kind. At any rate, history records no exam- 
ple of a come-back under such conditions. 





RELATIVE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE REMAINDER OF THE WORLD 


As nearly as we can estimate on the basis 
of very detailed calculations first made by us 
in 1930, the wealth and income of the United 
States before the outbreak of the present war 
compared substantially as follows, in round 
numbers, with the wealth and income of the 
remainder of the world: 

1. Population: World total, latest esti- 
mates (1938-39), around 2,145,000,000. Unit- 
ed States, corresponding date), around 130,- 
000,000 (present, around 134,000,000). Per- 
cent of world total, around 6. 

2. Wealth: World total, around $1,100,000,- 
000,000. United States, around $330,000,000,- 
000. Percent of world total, around 80. 
(Around 1930 the wealth of the United States 
was estimated to be from 33 to 35 percent of 
the world total.) 

3. Income: World total, around $210,000,- 
000,000. United States (1940), $72,000,000,000 
to $75,000,000,0C0. Percent of world total, 34 
to 36. In 1929 the United States income was 
estimated at 41 to 42 percent of the world 
total.) 

It is significant that the relative position 
of the United States gradually deteriorated 
during the decade of the thirties, due to the 
fact that recovery in other leading countries 
was much more rapid than in the United 
States. 

To make the problem as simple as possible, 
the United States, with 36 percent of the 
world’s income and 6 percent of the popula- 
tion, has a living standard per capita equiva- 
lent to 6 units of income (36 divided by 6). 
The rest of the world, with 64 percent of the 
income and 94 percent of the population, has 
a per capita standard equal to two-thirds unit 
of income, or on the average one-ninth of 
that of the United States. 

In order to establish equality through- 
out the world, the United States must retain 
only her per capita share of the total world 
income, i, e., she must reduce her income to 
6 percent of the total, and must give away 
the remaining 30 percent of the world income 
which she now holds, so that 94 percent of 
the population outside the United States will 
also receive 94 percent of the world income. 
This operation would theoretically raise the 
rest of the world to an average per capita 
income of 1 unit—which is a theoretical gain 
of 50 percent from the present average. But 
the average citizen of the United States 
would, in the process, lose five-sixths of his 
income. 

In other words, if there were no economic 
loss in this process of redistribution, and 
if the rest of the people of the world who 
receive our gifts would continue to work 
as hard as they do now to produce their own 
sustenance, we would reach a _ theoretical 
equilibrium with all people in the world (in- 
cluding the United States) having a stand- 
ard of living one-sixth as high as that now 
prevailing in the United States. 
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s would mean roughly 
distribution ol little more than $60,000,- 
000,000 to something over 2,000,000,000 peo- 
P The average man outside the United 
States would have his income increased by a 
tle more than $30 per year. This might be 
fortune for a Chinaman or a heathen 
ler in the tropics—but purchased at a 
» which would mean the utter degrada- 
of the people of the United States. 

Further, in view of Our well-Known expe- 
rience with the Negro in the South, and the 
bserved reactions of the most backward 
people throughout the world, it is probable 
that, if this country should redistribute its 
ncome in the manner indicated, the great 
bulk of the recipients thereof, who are al- 
ready existing on two-thirds of a unit of 
neome, would merely work half as hard as 
before in order to support themselves, and 
would thus maintain their income at the old 

)-third-unit level by earning only one- 
hird themselves, and bringing up the bal- 

ice with the one-third unit which we con- 
tribute. Also, under the conditions outlined, 
productivity in the United States would 
! pidly decline. 

That the foregoing is no idle analysis is 
shown by the following quotation from the 
Zulletin of the United States State Depart- 
ment, under date of December 27, 1941, page 

29: 

“Lend-lease countries cover two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface and contain nearly two- 
thirds of the population of the world. Up 
to the present time, the defense of 33 coun- 
ries, including the British Empire, has been 
eclared vital to the defense of the United 
States, and steps are being taken to strength- 
en the defenses of these countries.” 

Already most of the world outside the 
United States and the countries dominated 
I 
t 
t 
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y Germany, Italy, and Japan, are covered 
y a plan which commits the United States 
) the indefinite extension of credit, and 
shipment of all kinds of commodities, with- 
out any hope of repayment. It is further 
the announced policy of our Government to 
supply our resources in order to rehabilitate 
even the Axis countries after they shall have 
been defeated. That completes the present 
program for world redistribution of our 
wealth and income, 


Correction of Inflationary Forces 


REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors before a Senate committee 
the other day had this to say: 

In the monetary field and credit field in- 
flationary forces have already gone so far as 
to cause very serious maladjustments with- 
in the economy. A correction is overdue, and 
the longer it is postponed the more severe 
will be the inevitable reaction, 


He stated: 
We are already in the advance stages of 
this disease. 


He further commented: 

The question we must ask is whether any 
further expansion in the aggregate amount 
of credit is desirable or dangerous. If it in 
fact calls for more production it would be 
desirable. If it only permits one borrower 
to bid against another for scarce goods and 
thus adds to upward pressures on prices, it is 
dangerous, It is our best judgment that 
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We should keep that in mind in con- 
nection with the financing of the relief 
which is to be voted next week. 

Prior to the opening of the special ses- 
sion I sent each Member of the House a 
letter with respect to a resolution I ex- 
pected to introduce on this particular 
subject. This resolution is being intro- 
duced today. I think this Congress needs 
to be better informed on what is taking 
place in connection with destroying the 
buying power of the accumulated sav- 
ings, the current wages, and the future 
credit of the people of this country. I 
agree with Chairman Eccles that the 
hour for correction is overdue. A thor- 
ough understanding of what has already 
occurred would assist the Congress in 
deciding how far it will go in assisting 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to bring the inflationary 
forces under control. 





Birthday Felicitations to Judge Oscar E. 
Bland by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning at the Hotel Raleigh about ninety 
friends of Judge Oscar E. Bland gathered 
at the festive board to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday. 

For 25 years Judge Bland has graced 
the bench here in Washington, and now 
he has laid aside the ermine. 

It was my privilege to be one of the 

uests at the dinner, and on that oc- 
casion I paid my respects to him in the 
language which I now ask be incorpo- 
rated in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

Among those present were the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other justices and 
judges, as well as Senators, Representa- 
tives, doctors, and members of the bar. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Judge Bland, and friends, 
as I listened to the sonorous, Shakespearean- 
like fluidity of expression of my dear friend, 
Senator Ashurst, our toastmaster, this eve- 
ning, the hands of the clock were turned 
back, and it seemed to me that I was listen- 
inf to him again speaking in the Senate 

It made no difference what the subject was. 
He was always adequate for the occasion. If 
the subject was bees, you could almost hear 
the bees hum; or if it was the Constitution— 
well, he made it a thing of inspiration and 
vitality. No matter whether the subject was 
protective t politics, Arizona copper, de- 
mocracy, Indian claims, or courts—he did the 
job well and inspired us with his learning, his 
faultless diction, and what I have called his 
fluidity of expression. And although he has 
now retired from the Senate, the melody 
lingers on, 

As a result, when he retired, there was a 


void in the Senate which has not been filled. 
























Al so, Jud and, ¥ retir- 
ing \ les e United §S 4 
Cc Cus Appea I 
s 1923 wl eievy ea 
t } uh ed rse and 
the court 

And now that you are retiring from the 
bench, you do so with honor and distinction 
Life to you is still a thing of zest, and you will 
carry on like our distinguished toastmaster 
He has a phik sophy that never acknowledges 
defeat or permits himself t let down 
There is every evidence that he is not a re- 
tir sort, and I say God bless him for that 
quality 

The years have been good to you, Judge 
because you have been good t the vears 
You have known how to grow along with the 
years, and this is one of the master works of 


wisdom. 
Now, with old friends, and wit 
sciousness that your work in the w has been 


well done, you can renew your youth, taking 














time to reread hat iv, Du- 
mas and Hug Yes nay ev read 
the Leather Stocki ‘ by m 
Cooper, and all the ol sters in li ature 
Then perhaps you will delve into philosophy 
and seek to find through it and through the 
teachings of the prophets and seers and 
saviors of the world the meaning f life 
and thus fulfill the ambiti for ht 
was inadequate heretofore And if I sense 
the situation correctly, vou |} ea !l of 
aspirations and dreams which w come 
to fruition With your fine 1 mind 
who knows what bigger things are yet to be 
for you 

We who are gathered here—some having 
been retired, some, like you lf, having re- 
tired voluntarily, and others v time will 
see retired—all of us wish for you a life 
packed full of good t ya 2 of health 


1 thi ‘ 
I s, and high adventure in this won- 
derful age of new things 
ing Browning, in part, we might 





“Grow young, friend, with me, 


The best is yet to be 

Man’s spirit at noontide stand 

Reflecting the intelligence of that hand 
That shaped the spheres 


So man, through the years 

In mind, whole, complete, 

Remains immortal, with powers replete 
And though mortal anchors slip away 
Man lives forever and a day.” 





Report to the People—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, under 
the order made last Monday, my second 
report to the people, broadcast on Sep- 
tember 11 last from radio station WBAP. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLI PART 2 
(Radio address by United States Senator W. 
Lee O’DANIEL, of Texas, over radio station 


WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex., September 11, 

1947) 

How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, and 
hello there, boy and girls Th your 


United States Senator W. 


A4486 


speaking from the studios of WBAP 820, at 
Fort Worth, Texas. This is the second in a 
series of four radio broadcasts I am making 
in a Report to the People regarding the seri- 
ous conditions confronting this Nation on 
both the domestic and foreign front. 
I am endeavoring to point out that these 
serious conditions are not brought on by 
natural forces, but are brought on by the 
ities of the gang of big-headed profes- 
sional politicians who have lived in Wash- 
ington so long at taxpayers’ expense that 
they actually feel they must dictate to every 
citizen of this Nation just how he must 
run his own private business, and how other 
nations on this earth should conduct their 
affair 
At this time I want to ask the citizens of 

this State how they would like for Joe Stalin 
to come over here and organize a citizens’ 
army of twenty-five or thirty million people, 
put them on his pay roll so they would obey 
his orders, and then tax you folks for the 
entire cost of the proposition. Well, I be- 
lieve that you would resent.such a move on 
the part of Joe Stalin, or the ruler of any 
other foreign nation. But let me tell you 
that, in effect, this is about what has been 
done, and let me tell you further that your 
pussyfooting Congress and executive branch 
of your Government in Washington have 
aided and abetted this movement by enact- 
ing communistic legislation, and issuing 
communistic edicts. Now, of course, the 
deceptive gang of professional politicians 
which infest the National Capital do not 
come out frankly and tell you what they are 
actually planning, when they enact destruc- 
tive and communistic legislation, but they 
generally dress the legislation up in labels 
that read just exactly opposite to what they 
mean. For instance, they call the Wagner 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act. I be- 
lieve it should be labeled the Communists’ 
Recruiting Act. They call FEPC the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. I believe 
a more descriptive name would be Unfair 
Employment Practices Committee. Now, if 
you were going to set up an army of Com- 
munists or communistic sympathizers in this 
Nation, you would first realize the necessity 
of raising money with which to finance such 
an organization. Well, here is the way the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States set up this money-raising organiza- 
tion. They first had to kick the Constitu- 
tion of the United States out the window 
because the Constitution plainly states in 
article I, section 8, as follows: “The Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes.” 
Our wise forefathers put that provision in 
yur Constitution so that no organization ex- 
cept Congress could ever be set up in this 
Nation that would have the power to lay 
and collect taxes. They thought that would 
be protection for the citizens of this Nation, 
because the citizens themselves elect the 
Members of Congress. But here is what 
Congress did. Congress abdicated its throne 
by transferring to the communistic labor 
leaders of this Nation, the right to lay and 
collect taxes. They did it by enactment of 
the Wagner Act and the establishment of 
the National Labor Relations Board, which 
process placed the working men and women 
of this Nation in the slave camp, and pro- 
hibited them from getting jobs without pay- 
ing a work-permit tax to these communistic 
labor-leader racketeers or slaveholders. 
During the war those labor czars, acting in 
their capacity as officers of duly organized 
labor unions in conformity with the laws 
set up by your duly elected representatives, 
charged a tax as high as $5 per day, or as 
high as $100 to $200 or more for a work 
permit for American citizens to work for 
their own Government to produce arms and 
ammunition for our fighting boys to use in 
battle to save our Nation. 

Billions of dollars were thus taxed and col- 
lected from the citizens of this Nation and 
placed in the coffers of the labor unions, for 







the purpose of spending to elect their stooges 
to Congress, or to defeat good candidates or 
for any purpose they desired. The money 
came right out of the pockets of you folks 
when you bought a ton of coal, a pair of 
shoes, a suit of clothes, a dress, an auto- 
mobile, or a dozen eggs. I want to sub- 
stantiate my statement that Congress ha 
given to the labor union bosses the power 
to lay and collect taxes. I want to quote 
to you a statement made on the floor of the 
United States Senate by a Senator who was 
considered to be one of the most conserva- 
tive members, a man who was considered 
to be one of the greatest authorities on con- 
stitutional law, and a Member who was highly 
respected by all students of government in 
this Nation. I refer to the great Democrat 
and statesman, the late Josiah W. Bailey, 
of North Carolina. Here are his exact words 
as contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“The time has come when it is the clear 
duty of the Federal Government to face the 
issue and obtain information from the labor 
organizations. Hear me about that for a 
moment. We have given the labor organiza- 
tions of America the power to tax, and we 
all know it. We may call it what we please, 
but the labor unions have the power to tax. 
They can tax the workers and indirectly tax 
the American people. They not only fix the 
dues of their organizations but we put the 
workers in their hands. We collect their 
dues, in a great many instances, by what 
is called the check-off. We do not limit the 
dues; we do not know what the dues are; 
we just give them ad lib opportunity to 
charge the workers all that the traffic will 
bear, and we raise no question.” 

Now, friends, there is a sound statement of 
fact, and I would not care to have better 
authority to prove to you the statement I 
have often made, that your lawmakers in 
Washington have abandoned the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Here is a brand 
new form of taxation, under disguise, which 
has fleeced the American taxpayers of bil- 
lions of dollars, and this is a form of taxation 
which catches the little fellow that you hear 
so much about. It is nothing more or less 
than a sales tax, because it is added into the 
price of everything you buy to eat, wear, or 
use. I have the statistics from the United 
States Treasury on paft of the amount of 
these deceit taxes levied on the people of 
this Nation by the labor leader racketeers for 
1943 and it amounts to the stupendous sum 
of $390,000,000. Now some of my listeners 
may be thinking that I am hollering “thief” 
after the barn door has been locked by the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley bill. But let me 
cite to you just one illustration to prove that 
the system is still working, at an increased 
pace, even since the Taft-Hartley bill was 
enacted. I refer to the new contract imposed 
upon the coal operators of the Nation by 
John L, Lewis, who himself stated it was the 
best contract he ever negotiated in his life. 
The tax which that one labor czar imposed 
upon the people of this Nation, by and with 
the permission of your lawmakers in Wash- 
ington, will amount to millions, if not bil- 
lions, of dollars. It amounts to from $3 to 
$10 per ton on coal. The tax on coal is passed 
on to steel, and from steel to automobiles, 
refrigerators, incubators, bathtubs, frying 
pans, farm machinery, and everything man- 
ufactured by the use of fuel, whether that 
fuel be coal, oil, or gas. The oil corporations 
have announced that they were forced to in- 
crease the price of fuel oil simply to stop the 
rush of consumers changing to oil from coal 
on account of the increase in the price of 
coal. So while I am glad that the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill was enacted, and I believe it is a step 
in the right direction, yet it is not the cure 
for the evil that is ruining our democratic 
form of government, and our American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. 

There are plenty of Members of Congress 
who know it was not the cure, but it was 
better than any other labor legislation 
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enacted by Congress during the past 14 yea: 
This labor legislation is intended to prot. 
the laboring people of this Nation, and m: 
of the laboring people know this is true 
few of the communistic labor leader rack - 
eteers recognize the fact that it curtails their 
power to control the men and women wh 
work, and to profit from their labor. 

Everybody who knows my record knovy 
that I have always been a true friend of me), 
and women who actually work. I have bs 
a member of the laboring class most of n 
life. I was born in poverty and know wi! 
it means to work. I have always foug! 
for the rights of laboring people. Of cours 
the labor bosses and the communistic lab 
press always have tried to make it appe 
that I was unfriendly to laboring peop): 
but they knew that is not true. They kne 
I was fghting the labor leader racketeer 
and they were hiding behind the skirts « 
the laboring people when they attacked m: 
But the working people know I am thei: 
friend, and most of them have supported 
me in every election. 

I think my friendship for the workir 
people was proven when the President of. th: 
United States, and his gang of so-called 
friends of labor, sent a bill to Congress that 
would have put men into the Army if they 
went on strike. I think that is one of t! 
most un-American bills ever introduced 
Congress, and it only shows what this New 
Deal gang will do to the laboring people ot 
this Nation when the time comes, provid- 
ing they stay in power long enough. They 
will do to them just like Hitler did and ju 
like Stalin did. I voted against that asinine 
bill that threatened to put men in the Army 
if they exercised their constitutional right 
to quit their job or lay off or strike. 

You cannot tell me that you are doing any- 
thing for the laboring man when you mak 
him plunk down his hard-earned cash to 
some labor leader racketeer to pay a tax f 
his God-given right to work, and you can- 
not tell me that the skilled workmen of this 
Nation are happy when they work side by 
side with unskilled men who produce less 
than one-half as much work as they do, yet 
draw the same wages. A laboring man who 
has talent and skill and ability should have 
the cpportunity to receive wages commen- 
surate with his skill, just the same as a 
businessman has the opportunity to earn 
more money when he has more talent and 
ability. The whole idea of the Wagner Act, 
and the plan of Washington demagogues 
and bureaucrats to control the working men 
and women of this Nation, is a rotten racket, 
and besides cestroying the liberties and free- 
dom of the working people themselves, it is 
leading this Nation headlong into commu- 
nism, socialism, and destruction. Your pus- 
syfooting lawmakers were not content with 
transferring to the labor czars the right to 
tax you, even though that was taking from 
your pockets billions of dollars and placing 
it in the treasuries of the labor czars, but 
they aided and abetted these labor czars 
further by following their demands and en- 
acting legislation to bleed the United States 
Treasury of millions, or billions, of dollars 
in the form of subsidies to help pay the 
grocery bills and fuel bills and other bills 
of the members of these communistic labor- 
racket organizations. 

The first step in communizing any nation 
is to control production, and destroy accumu- 
lated savings of the people and their govern- 
ment. Our Federal Government has been 
practicing those two destructive tactics head- 
long for many years. You may ask me what 
I am going to do about it, or what I propose 
to do about it. Well, I will tell you that I 
am not just now starting to do something 
about it. I have been working at this job 
for many years. And while I cannot claim 
to have stopped the destruction altogether. 
I do want to remind you that I have been 
shouting this alarm during all these years 
when it was extremely unpopular to say any- 
thing about it. And I think it might be well 
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er 1 to know the work which I Could do 
to ire this le ation had already been 
acco! 1 thi h the efforts I had put 
{ he efforts of thousands 
of « r in is cou y, and brought 
to 1 the American people the 
f I i for some sound construc- 
tive | rl é di I contented myself to 
ve f his 1 lation on two separate oc- 
‘ when the bill was first passed and 

1 ti > wl 1 we | 1 it over tne 
v fthe P d { the United States. 

Now ! ne ve you a little side story, and 
it t W t these werried politicians are 
c tisn e fact that W. LEE 
O'DAN ‘ ir & r, cannot get any- 
thir 1e; th doesn't bother them. What 
t worrying about is that I can get 
t m 1 done, and the things I get don do 
n it them. 

I 1p cily willing to admit that there 
is much important legislation Which the 
of the United & es should pass, 
but ! hus far not passed. There is impor- 
tant | ion which I have advocated that 
h I been written intd law; however, 
within the field of iegi ion to break up 
this labor-union monopoly, I have cause to 
be gratified. I have seen most of the program 
which I have advocated enacted into law, 
n only in the National Government, but 
down here in the State government. These 
la racketeers who tell you that W. LEE 
O'DANICL can't get anything done are not 
nearly so much bothered about that down 
here in Texas as they are about a few things 
I § done while I was Governor. They re- 
mc! r our antiviolence bill which we wrote 


1 the staiute books of Texas While I was 
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your Governor, and they also remember that 
a large number of other States have picked 
up tl Texas law and have now put it on 
their statute books. They remember that lL 
traveled over this Nation and made speeches 
before certain State legislatures, and in one 
instance the labor racketeers picketed the 
State legislature while I was delivering an 
address to that bod But as a result of my 
fight and the fight of others for the adoption 


of this kind of legislation, the following 
Siates have adopted legislation similar to the 
laws enacted by Texas while I was your Gov- 











ernor, to include the right to work and an 
antiviolence strike law. Here is a list of 
8 es that have adopted by statute or con- 
siitutional amendment the right-to-work 
law: Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Nebraska, South and North Dakota, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Delaware, Maine, 


and Vermoni, 

I am simply discussing this question for 
the purpose of uncovering the method and 
making clear to the people the means by 
which this political machine is constantly 
seeking to destroy the confidence of the 
people in the man whom the citizens of this 


State have elected to serve them in the 
United States Senate. So the next time you 


- 


1e someo hat O’DANIEL can’t get 
anything done, just ask him this question: 
; the trouble “O’DANret can't get anything 
cone,” or is the trouble “he has been getting 
too much done”? 

ks, I am slugging right at the 
very heart of the things that are destroying 
America The spending spree habit—the 
public-debt habit—the labor communistic 
racket. And the record shows that more and 
more people are joining my crusade every 
dey. I expect to keep on leading the fight 
i t recovery and preservation of our 
American form of government, and our Amer- 
ican system of private enterprise. 

This is your United States Senator W. LEE 
O'Danizt, Democrat of Texas, speaking. I 
will be on these same stations at this same 
time next Thursday night, when I will ad- 
j you from the studio of WOAI, San 
Antonio. 

Good night. 
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The Registered Nurse and Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the fight is still going on against the 

rible affliction of cancer. The medical 
profession, both in practice and in re- 
search, has made great contributions. I 
also want to call the attention of the 
Senate this morning to the great contri- 
butions made by laymen. An outstand- 
ing lay leader is Mr. George E. Stringfel- 
low, of New Jersey, who has so unselfish- 
ly given of his great ability to this vital 
woik. On November 14. 1947, he deliv- 
ercd an address over Station WAAT, 
Newark, N. J., entitled “The Registered 
Nurse and Cancer.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the address by Mr. String- 
fellow be made a part of the Appendix of 
the Reconp. 

There being no objection, the address 
vas ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Cancer is killing at least 170,000 Americans 
annually. Seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty-six deaths from this dread 
disease were reported in our State last year. 
The rate is increasing. 

The fight against cancer is the most chal- 
lenging—-the most important health prob- 
lem of today. The lives of thousands of our 
citizens depend upon what we do, and when 
and how we do it. 

Control of cancer is not the sole responsi- 
bility of the medical profession, the laymen 
or the health agencies. It is the responsibil- 
ity of everyone. In the State of New Jersey, 
the medical men, the rezistered nurses, the 
laymen, and the health agencies, are accept- 
ing this responsibility and are putting forth 
a united effort to— 

1. Reduce the number of deaths from 
cancer; 

2. Find the cause; 

3. Develop control. 

The nursing profession is playing an im- 
portant role in the American Cancer So- 
ciety’s control program. The profession is 
discharging its responsibility in an admirable 
manner. We laymen realize that doctors are 
the first line of defense against this disease. 

t their sides, aiding them in this struggle 
to save human lives and reduce suffering 
from the dread disease—stand the nurses. 

Because the American Cancer Society rep- 
resents an organized effort to control can- 
cer, the activities of our Society are of vital 
interest not only to the nursing and to the 
medical profession, but to the sufferers from 
this horrible disease and to the public at 
large. 

The New Jersey Division of the American 
Cancer Society was organized in 1945. Since 
that time its cooperative efforts among all 
segments of our human family have brought 
forth understanding and good results, but 
much is yet to be done. We have only siart- 
ed in an organized way. Since August 1946, 
about 15 months ago, the New Jersey Division 
of the American Cancer Society has allocated 
$324,630 for 52 service and education projects 
in 17 of our 21 countries. These funds were 
allocated from money contributed to the 
Cancer Society in 1945 and in 1946, 

In our fund-raising campaign last April, 
the people of New Jersey contributed $713,- 
148. Forty percent of this sum was sent 
to the American Cancer Society headquarters 





and 
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in New York to support the National pr 
search program, which is guided by the Nn 
tional Research Council, the group of sci; 
tists who directed the atomic research 
the Government. The balance will be sr: 
for service and education within the s 
and allocations now are being made. 

Faced as we were a year ago with the n 
for improvement of services in cancer cli: 
of general hospitals, the medical profess: 
decided that our money would hkest ke spe 
for X-ray machines, radium, other eq: 
ment, and for the payment of nurses 
follow-up workers for these clinics. 

Therefore, we allocated $106,413 for d 
X-ray therapy units; $59,125 for redium 
radon; $83,754 for bedside nursing, servi 
in cancer clinics, and improvement of secre- 
tarial and follow-up in cancer clinics. 

Another important phase of ovr canc 
program is education. We are told by tl 
doctors that 50 percent of those who die 
cancer need not die. Think of it. Fif 

ercent need not die. Early diazncsis wou! 
save many lives. Our education prcgram 
designed to inform the people that m 
cases of cancer can be cured if detected 
time. Complete physical examinations will 
often result in early diagnosis and there‘ore 
save lives. 

The public has responded enthusiastically 
to our program, Many thousands of our citi- 
zens have received physical examinations b 
their family doctors. The march to the doc- 
tor to avoid death from cancer is on. 

To be of maximum service, nurses must be 
familiar with the early symptoms of can- 
cer. They must be able to translate scien- 
tific knowledge of cancer and its treatment 
into simple nontechnical language that will 
be understcod by nontechnical minds. The 
registered nurse is helping the American Can- 
cer Society to convince the public that can- 
cer is not a disgrace—it is a misfortune—one 
that can he overcome if caught in time. 
Timing is one of the most important thin 
in life. Timing—where cancer is invclve 
often means life or death. Catch it in time 
and you save lives. 

The nurses can do much toward counter- 
acting the gencral pessimistic attitude and 
dispelling the fear and horror of cancer, 

The care of cancer cases in the home is 
recognized more and more as a desirable 
possibility, not only during the terminal 
stages but also during pericds of convales- 
cence or of temporary discharge from the 
hospital between intervals of treatment. The 
Cancer Society of New Jersey is meeting this 
particular problem by giving financial aid 
to visiting nurses asscciations. Through 
agreements between our county chapters and 
the visiting nurses associations, arrange- 
ments have been made to pay the nurses 
who attend cancer patients who are unabie to 
pay for such services. In several counties of 
the State this program—which started only 
afew months ago—is bringing hope and com- 
fort to many cancer patients. It is hoped 
that other counties will follow this program 
at an early date. 

In these cases, the visiting nurse can render 
a most welcome service both to the patient 
and to the family. If dressings are needed 
more than once a day she can instruct the 
patient or some member of the family how 
to do them. Incidentally, dressings can be 
secured without charge from the Field Aimy 
Division of the Society which is conducting 
an education program in every county of the 
State. Last year, the 275 units of the Field 
Army Division made 330,000 dressings. These 
women are crusaders in the true spirit and 
are making a great contribution to this cause. 

Registered nurses throughout the State are 
now working with hospital clinics made pos- 
sible by funds raised by the Cancer Society. 
The scientists who are directing the research 
to discover the cause and develop control of 
cancer have high hones of success. They do 
not know when success will be attained. 
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Inflaticn: Its Causes and Cures 


2& TENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMER E. CAPEHART 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a discus- 
bject, Inflation: Its Causes 
and Cures, held on the American Forum 
of the Air, November 18, 1947 

There being no objection, the discus- 

ion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 





on of the su 





ANNOUNCER. FE proudly 
pr nts America’s oldes forum, now 
in its nineteenth year of public service—The 
American Forum of the Air. [Applause.] 
Inflation: Its Causes and Cures! Onc 
again from the Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
n, D. C., we present the vital issue of the 
week discussed on youf American Forum 
of the Air, founded in 1928 by Thecdore 
Granik, attorney and moderator. 
Tonight our four authorities are: Sen- 
4” Homer E. Capehart, Republican, of In- 
diana; Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, Democrat, of 
Texas; former Administra- 











Leon Henderson, f 
tor, OPA; and Richard Gilbert, former chief 
economist, OPA. 
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feed 12,000,00% ¢ in armed C to 
help feed cu feed the folks at 
home 
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Renprrson. I subscribe to a lot of t 


I | wi 1 you have made, and I wi 
1 had brought it out when you were kill- 
i e OPA; but the OPA itself kept pi 
f i iy up. That was the job that w 
d to it by Congress under full legal 
l ithorization 
£ or CAPEHART. May I ask you this ques- 
t Mr. Henderson: Why the need today f{ 
I » control? The need is because of a 
of merchand isn't that corre 


Mr. HENDERSON. Yes 


CapenHarT. Lack of production, 
i 
HENDERS¢ You could have the same 
ol increase Ol proauction unael p ‘ 

rol and still not have a 25-percent in- 

» in cost of living 
nator CAPEHART. Mr. Gilbert always falls 
beck on the old worn-out phrase that busi- 


are hoarding merchandise. I would 
ha him prove that point. I hold in 
my hand a list of what the Government is 
holding, which is the biggest hx —_ r in 





America They are hoarding today $500,000,- 
000 worth of food, and if I had the time to 
I i the articles that they are holding here, 
it would nd the Amer npeople. They 

e holdin 100,000,000 pounds of eg - 
100,000,0 f € . That is almost a 
pound for J rican 

Mr. GiLtbert. That is right; they are hold- 


¢ 


veriod of short supply when 
we will need it more desperaicly than we 


i il it toda, 
Senator Caprenmart. Why don't you throw it 
on the market to ? 
GILperT. Just one moment, Senator. 
From Biblical times, as I recall, it made § l 
not to eat everything you had as ¢ L 
u got your hands on i 
yr CaAPEHaART. Why do you complain 
that the manufacturers and businessmen 
hold back some merchandise? 


GILpert. I did not think it Was even 

oO} to question that businesmen—and this 
m of businessmen; t are out 

to make a profit; that is what this system is 


tor CAPEHART. You condemn them for 


Mr. GILsent. Quite the contrary. 


Senator CaPprnartT. You say it is all right 
f Gov ment to hoard. 

Mr. Gitpert. Quite the contrary. I am 
c lemning the Congress for setting up the 
conditions in which it would be profitable for 


1 to hoard. Businessmen are sit- 


t goods, and it is just human nature 
I them to sit on gocds 
Senator Caprenartr., You haven't any proof 


t statement, 

Gitnentr. Of course I have; the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gets those ficures out 
l billions of increased inven- 
tories over the past year and a half. Raw 
n rials that are desperately needed, fin- 

hed idise that consumers ought to 
are being held because men ex- 
pect prices to go up every month, 

Senator Capenart. Is that true of food? 

Mr. Griinert. Certainly it is true of food. 
The poultrymen just the other day, in ob- 
jecting to the voluntary program, pointed 
out the millions of chickens that were in 





be cetting 
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cold stora today, waiting for price in- 
crea 
Ch Granik. Senator O’DANIEL wants 
av ] I 
r O'Danriet. Yes; a little while ago 
Mr. Henderson laid the blame on the Con- 
er for kil yr OPA. I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to be given credit for killing 
OPA myself. I talked over 8 hours on the 
floor trying to kill it, and in all of my 
c n 1d talk I never at any time 


> us lower 
the free- 
ican citi- 
and 


IPA would 
to get bac 
of the Ame: 
they wanted to buy 
nted to sell. 






Z » buy what 
to sell what they wa 
Mr. Hrnprrson. There are about 15,000,000 

f today that cannot buy all they 
Is that your idea of freedom? 
O'Danret. My idea of freedom is 
farm wants to milk a 
urn the butter and if she can go 

to town and sell that pound of bi 


non the 


tter for 
#1 r $1.50, or $5, it is no business of the 
rnment what price she gets for 
at of butter, and whenever she has 
t 1 her butter at a price set by somebody 





else, she has lost her freedom and her Ameri- 
can liberty is gone, and we are in a sea of 
communism just like they are in that com- 
n tic New Deal outfit that thrust OPA 
onto the American people. 


I see some of them are here in the audi- 
ence tonight. 

Mr. Henpexson. Fifteen million famil 
that have had their cost of living increased 
25 percent and their cost of food increased 


have a di t 





ferent idea of 


40 percent 1 ! 
what | ty is and what the responsibility 
of Gov 
Sena You check it up with 
1e Ame They won't sell their 





me dictator set up in Wash- 
m what price they can pay 
¢ « 


bushel of reat or a loaf of bread. 
7 ow. Do you mean that if Con- 


iberty to have sx 
) tell th 











gress debates and passes under the same 
t s that it passes any ¢ her lezislation, 
pl control under stands , that you have 
created a dictatorship? 

Senator O’Danret. Yes, sir. I want to hand 
you a copy of the Constitution of the United 
£ . Mr. Henderson. 


Mr. Henperson. You hand that to the Co 
gress. 

Senator O’Danre.. I hand it rigl 
you. I don’t know whether you ev 


or not 
Chairman Grantk. Senator, lIet’s go 
to the question of prices 
Senator O’DanreL. I want to say in Amen 
ment X of the Constitution of the Unitec 
States it says that powers not delegated 1 


it here to 
er read it 


back 





De hs 


§ 
the United States by the Constitution ai 
reserved to the people. And you show me 





t 
one word, syllable, or sentence in that Con- 
stitution that gives the delegates to the 
Federal Government the right to set the 
price on ad 

Mr. GILBé 


Zen € s. 
is this a monologue? 

Chairman Granix. Let me ask you: If price 
ceilings are imposed as President Truman 
recomm at what level would prices be 
frozen as of today, or do you favor rolling 
back prices at a lower level? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I fa vor, 2s soon as we can, 
roliing back the extraordinarily high prices, 
and I think a lot of businessmen would sup- 
port that. Most business people are scared 

to what is goi e happen when the 
crash comes. You pay off on inflation in de- 
flation, bankruptcy, and loss of capital 
through inventory losses. 

Senator Caprmart. I would like to ask you 
gentlemen why it is that prices in America 
today, as high as they are, are still much 
lower than they are in almost all other coun- 
tries of the world? For example, Argentina 
is selling wheat throughout the world at $4.50 
a bushel, and Canada is selling wheat and 


r. 






saneie 
CilGs, 








o 
> 


today as 


barley at a higher price than we are in this 
country, and the French farmers, for whom 
we expect to appropriate a lot of money in 
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his Sumas to help feed them, are ¢ 
5 hel for wheat. In commur 
uy knows how much the 


wheat and corn. We know 


5 
1 
J 


are £ hich as $20 to $30 for a pa 
shoes. They have controls over there, 
percent controls, in communistic Ru 
Why is it that prices, high as they are in t 
country, are still lower than they 
countries that we are asked now to appr 


» bill ; of dollars to heln? 
Mr. Gitrext. They have the disease w 
than we have, Senator. 

Senator O'’DA .. We will catch up 
them at the rate the New Dealers ar 
p lz. 

Mr. GILBertT. We will catch up with 





if men of your ilk have their way. H 
ws What happens to nations that | 
n along its course. Do you f 


happened to German inflation aft 
Do you not know what is ha; - 
hina today? In the name of f 


J 





in the name of license, I might s 
you: willing to see this proud ccu 

dr ed into the dust, smashed in 
omic smash-up? Is that the sort 





? you are asking for? 

Senator O’DANIEL. Mr. Gilbert, let me t 
you that setting prices is not the answer 
this problem. It is definitely not a Govern- 
ment problem. If we are to 7 ate ul 

titution of the Unit State 





the C 
price of ham and eggs and other comm« d 
in this Nation is not a problem to be hand 
by the Federal Government or any bi 
or department of our Federal Governm¢ 
The pages of history are dotted with instar 
all down through the ages where powerful 
nations attempted to control prices, but e: 
and every attempt, without a single excep- 
tion, has ended in catastrophe and n 
The unwavering and unfailing law of sup 
and demand ha prevailed a 
those who are fickle enough to believe t 
can control the ebb and flow of prices, M 
Gilbert 

Chairman GRanik. Mr. 
want to answer that 

Mr, Henpverson. I have heard that thi 


that you couldn't do anything 








always 


Henderson, do you 





law of supply and demand, and 1 lur 
the war when $980,000,000,000 were goii 
war in goods and services, prices were con- 


trolled. As far as the constitutional q - 
tion is concerned, it certainly has been p 
on several times by the Supreme Cour 
I will take their word for it. 

Senator O’DANIEL. The New 
Court 

Mr. HENDERSON. I don’t see anything wr 
with a New Deal Supreme Court. 


Deal Supren 


' 


Senator O’Danrez. I shouldn't think you 
would, but a whole lot of people who he- 


lieve in our Constitution sce som 
wrong with the New Deal Supr 

Mr. HENDERSON. Not the majority of pec 

Chairman Seenmn, Senator CAPEHART, did 
you have a question? 

Senator CaprenartT. Gentlemen, there is 1 
war today. The war is over, and it has be 
over for two and a half years. 

Mr. HEN How about 
the war? 

Senator CaPpEHART. You can talk, as Mr 
Gilbert did a moment ago, about this proud 
Nation, but let me say to you that the great- 
est thing this Nation enjoys and has én ed 
for 165 years has been freedom and 111 ber 

and the private enterprise system. If you 
ruin that, if you ruin our form of gouvern- 
ment through returning to wartime contro 
where you tell the people what to sow and 
when to sow and how to sow it, and what 
price they shall sell this at, you will ruin 
the only form of government on this earih 
today where you have free men. 

Mr. HENDERSON, You are just completely 
wrong. 

Senator CaprnartT. Wait a minute. Let me 
talk a minute. You are talking about con- 








the effec 


DERSON. 











trols here, and you are patterning it after 
Russia; you are patterning it after the for- 
eign countries. They have controls over 
there. Communistic Russia has controls. 
They had controls in Germany, and they 
had them in Italy. 


countries, Senator. I would like to say some- 
thing on this, 

Senator CaprHartT. They had controls. over 
there, and what has it gotten them? Where 
are they today? They are looking to us and 
begging us to send them food. We in this 
country can do it because we have—— 

Chairman GRANTK. Will you let 
answer, please? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I say to you that in a free 
country that keeps all its institutions open, 
that passes things by majority control, even 
if it is under a control of price schemes, and 
makes it possible for every citizen to speak 
and every citizen to appeal to the courts, as 
long as those things are kept an integral 
part of our cemocratic system, you can de- 
pend on people taking those steps which are 
necessary to protect themselves. I am not 
afraid of my Government. There is evi- 
dently somebody here who is afraid of his 
Government. As long as you keep the demo- 
cratic processes open and as long as you do 
not impose a lot of things on labor and go to 
all kinds of property schemes, as the last Re- 
publican majority did, I will mever worry 
about protecting the people, the people's 
right to vote, the people’s right to pick their 
Congress; the courts will take care of things. 

Chairman Grantk. Go ahead, Senator 
CAPEHART. 

Senator CaprHArt. Why can’t we get out of 
our Government and our leadership and you 
people who had charge of OPA and who want 
charge of it again—— 

Mr. Henperson. That fs not true. 

Senator CaPrHart. Why can’t we get a 
philosophy out of you of increased produc- 
tion? Any 10-year-old child knows that the 
only way in the world that you are going 
to break inflation and maintain our high 
standard of living is by growing more food, 
more grain, more pigs, more cattle, by pro- 
ducing more automobiles, more steel, more of 
everything. Why can’t we adopt a policy 
and have leadership in this Nation to en- 
courage the people to grow more? Why don’t 
we say to the farmers of America, “Let’s 
grow 20 percent more acres in grain next 
year"? Why don't we do these things? Why 
do we have to control? 

Chairman GraniK. Senator, please let him 
answer that. 

Mr. Henperson. Senator, the cost to the 
American public for the same living is about 
#33,000,000,000 more than it was a year ago, 
and you don’t seem to want to advert to 
that. The reason for control is that this 
grandiose scheme of going to the free mar- 
ket didn’t succeed. 

Senator CarPEHART. Do you want to give up 
the free market forever in America? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No. 

Senator CaPpeHart. When do you want to 
go to it? 

Mr. HENDERSON. My record is clear on that 
from the NRA right on down through the 
Monopoly Committee, which you will re- 
member. 

Senator CaprenartT. Will you answer this 
question: When will you recommend that 
controls ,be taken off? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I recommend that controls 
be put on only where they are needed to 
prevent inflation, and taken off when the 
inflation is over. 

Senator CapeHarT. When production has 
been increased on those particular items, 
Is that right? 

Mr. Henprerson. When production has been 
increased. 

Senator CapreHart. On those particular 
items. Why don't we set about to increase 
that production? 
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Chairman Grantx. Gentlemen, we pause 
now for a summation of the arguments ad- 
vanced this evening 

I see our speakers are ready to sum up to- 
night's arguments. First, we will hear from 
Senator O'DANIEL. 

Senator O’DanteL. Mr. Granik, I think that 
the debate tonight has been a complete flop, 
because we have been discussing whether we 
should revert to a police state, using the 
words of President Truman, because he said 
&@ police state is where you control prices 

I think we ought to continue with our 
American system of government, our consti- 
tutional system. There is not one word, 
syllable, or sentence in the Constitution 
wherein the people delegated to their Federal 
Government the right to set prices on com- 
modities or services. Those rights and priv- 
ileges and powers were retained by the people 
of this Nation. Therefore, I stand squarely 
on the Constitution of the United States and 
say that the one and oniy way to solve the 
price problem in this country is for the Com- 
munistic New Deal government in control in 

ashington to take its filthy fingers out of 
the price pie and let the producers and con- 
sumers, the citizens of this great Nation, buy 
and sell articles at prices upon which they 
both agree. It is their problem, and not the 
problem of their public servants. 

Chairman GRANIK. I am sorry, Senator 
O'DANIEL, your time has expired. Mr. Gilbert, 
will you sum up, please? 

Mr. CILBERT. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
issues before us are very simple. Are we 
going to control the cost of living now, or are 
w- going to sit on our hands and wait for 
a boom and a bust that will put this country 
flat on its back? 

Already the cost of living has gone up 25 
percent since OPA was killed. Millions of 
American families have seen their standard 
of living cut sharply and their savings melt 
away. And the cost of living right now is 
rising more rapidly than it has at any time 
during the past year and a half. Unless 
something is done, and done soon, it will be 
too late. 

The American people, in my judgment, 
have had enough of inflation. The American 
people want the cost of living stabilized, and 
they want it stabilized now. In spite of all 
the double talk, the American people know 
that the cost of living can be stabilized be- 
cause during the war it was stabilized. That 
is not a theory; it is a fact—and we remained 
a democratic nation as we are today. 

Chairman GRANIK, I am sorry, gentlemen, 
our time is up. [Applause.] 

You herve been listening to the American 
Forum of the Air discussion—Inflation: Its 
Causes and Cures. 

Our speakers have been: Senator Homer E. 
Capehart, of Indiana; Senator W. Lee 
O’Daniel, of Texas; Leon Henderson, former 
Administrator, OPA; Richard Gilbert, former 
Chief Economist, OPA. 

Now for a word about the exciting program 
for next week from our announcer, Steve 
McCormack. 

ANNOUNCER. Thank you, Mr. Granik. 

In view of the President's statement that 
he will shortly submit to the Congress his 
recommendations concerning the aid-to- 
Europe program, the American Forum of the 
Air wil present a discussion of this vital issue 
next Tuesday night. This program will again 
originate from our home studio in the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Our four top authorities include Beardsley 
Ruml, noted economist, industrialist, and 
financial authority; Paul Porter, former Ad- 
ministrator, OPA, and former special envoy 
to Greece; Louis Bromfield, noted author and 
lecturer; and Congressman George Bender, 
Republican, Ohio, chairman of the House War 
Investigating Committee. You are invited to 
attend the broadcast at the Shoreham. No 
tickets are required. 

It promises to be another stirring debate. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, most Amer- 
icans have the common sense to realize 
that it is short-sighted, if not almost 
criminal, to have spent tens of billions 
of dollars and sacrificed tens of thou- 
sands of American lives to keep one to- 
talitarian militaristic nation—Japan— 
from getting control of the manpower, 
resources, and markets of China; and 
then to abandon China to the control of 
another totalitarian, militaristic na- 
tion—Russia. 

Furthermore, they know that if the 
Chinese Communists, through our fail- 
ure since VJ-day to give vigorous help 
and support to the government of China, 
succeed in getting control of that coun- 
try or even of the northern part of it, 
so that Russia will have nothing to worry 
about on her Asiatic front, then she will 
be able to turn all her attention to west- 
ern Europe with a far better chance of 
succeeding in her announced determina- 
tion to defeat the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the free nations there—the so- 

alled Marshall plan. 

To prevent all the help we have given 
and will give to Europe, and all the 
money we have put and will put into 
Japan and Korea from being just an- 
other Operation Rathole, it is important 
that we do everything possible to keep 
China from being subjugated by the 
armed Communist minority there. 

Many Americans who agree thoroughly 
with the above are understandably con- 
fused as to how best the United States 
can render effective assistance at this 
tragically late date. Some very able 
men, both American and Chinese, have 
been considering the possible role some 
of our silver stocks might play in dealing 
with the problem of stabilizing the 
Chinese currency. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include a letter just re- 
ceived, along with an article, on this 
subject: 

Tue C. C. Ise.y Lumper Co., 
Dodge City, Kans., November 26, 1947. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Jupp: Since aid to 
China has been included as part of the 
world recovery program, I want to urge the 
most effective way to achieve that end 

Monetary help must be first. Anybody 
should see that there must be an tmmediate 
termination of China’s monetary chaos, 
part of which is our fault. Suppose you 
have to pay your office help with worthless 
paper money, money more worthless every 
day. As I have suggested before, a gift of 
our surplus silver is the easiest and quick- 
est way. I am attaching a short paper 

I had three sons in the Pacific area, but 
only two came home. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cc. C. Iszxy. 
First AID 
(By C. C. Isely 
SILVER FOR CHINA 

Now that our world recovery program in- 

cludes China, it is well to examine what we 
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in seigniorage. This only indirectly supports 
our vast issue of silver certificates. For 60 
ve il certificates have been exchanged 
by the Treasury for gold-based currency. 
Once China has an acceptable monetary 
n um it should bring out vast stores of 
food and other goods now hidden or hoarded 


and reduce the call on us. Today, $15 for a 
pure bristle paint brush and paint manufac- 
turers’ inability to purchase tung oil are both 
the direct result of China's internal monetary 
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Our moral obligation is accentuated when 
we I ember that our silver buying spree, in 
the thirties, drained the silver out of China, 
lo< i up her banks, economically softened 
her for the Japancse invasion, and, as pointed 
out by Mr. Soong last March, was the begin- 
I her inflation difficulties. 

e writer, in April 1923, witnessed from 

the Se e gallery the opening salvo in this 

barrage which helped wreck China, 

‘ r (Cotton Ed) Smith had grudgingly 

i duced the administration's farm-relicf 

b i Hucy Long was needling the old man 

{ I lack of enthusiasm. Smith rose and 

lew off,’ he expressed it, suggesting in- 

f prin t=} money, as the cure 

our farm distress. Senator ELMER 

] Oklahoma, listening, was remembker- 
ing how, as a young man of 20, in Indi 
he had been entranced by the silvery rl 

ric of the silver-tongued Bryan. Now, he 


knew, was the time to make good on what 
Bryan d med. It wasn't the silver Sena- 
tors or the Guggenheims who proposed the 
silver-purchase clause amendment to the 
Farm Act. Press reports at the time indi- 
cated that they feared there might be a bad 
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s, consider our own 
U ng policies, our 
sell-out to Russia, violating our 
word to Chiang, our dawdling with 
that an accommecdation could be 
with the Yenan government, thus 
ating the dismissal of Stilwell, and 
finally, the disastrous del in the later 
negotiations. Our public errors have been 
matched by our private columnists an 
superficial observers who undermined our 
faith in China. Our soldiers, observing in- 
flation and the accompanying disorder, re- 
peried unfavorably. Only rarely was there 
a discerning military man, like Colonel Loren 
Thompson, for 4 years on Stilwell’s staff, 
whom the writer met at table at Payne Field, 
Egypt, who sharply asserted that no one 
had done so much with so little as China. 

This is the time to make valid the sacri- 
fices of our sons in the Pacific war, and the 
Pacific is the ocean of the future. Now is 
the time to set the capstone on our hundred 
years support of Christian missions, colleges 
and hospitals in China. With Russia so in- 
transigent, public support will rally to a 
realistic Chinese policy. We too can ac- 
complish much with little 
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Thursday, December 4, 1947 


ir. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on the 28th 
of November last the a ible John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, delivered a remarkable and 
inspiring address at the annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies at St. Louis, Mo., on the subject 
Communism’s Challenge to American 
Education. 
This address should be read by every 
Member of Congress and it should be in 
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every institution of learning in America. 
Because of its outstanding contribution 
to current thinking on this most vita] 
— I ask unanimous consent that it 

y be included as part of these remarks, 
- ‘printins x in the REcoRD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the extension may be made, 

There s no objection. 

(The address is as follows:) 

In a very liber sense education is the 
great conserving influence in our civilization, 
iStee for posterity, American education 
serves to preserve, protect, develop, and 


ansmit to each succeeding gene! 








ig g ration the 
tage of freedom and democracy 
hat is ours as a people. Today, even m re 
han in the past, the faithful discharge of 
that responsibility is imperative. 
THE CHALLENGE 
We live in epi We are participants 
in a dramatic clash between two opposing 
sets of ideas, two contrasting philosophies 
of life and of ial organizati ion-—those of 
democracy versus dictatorship, of free entcr- 
prise vers communism, of individualism 
versus collectivism. The conflict is where it 
has been since man began to grope 


OF COMMUNISM 


c times. 


























tion of 10d-given potentiali- 
tic the ne\ on clash between 
den and to rianis sm, between the 
aspi 3s of the ian. heart to be free 





and the schemes by which relatively few men 
contrive through centraliz on of power | in 
the State to suppress those aspirations. So 
it is totalitarianism in any form that is ab- 
horrent to those of us who now enjoy the 
hard-won — essings of our Amer ican demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Having ‘< aaah cost in lives and in treas- 
ure recently put an end, at lcast tempo- 
arily, to dictatorships of the Nazi and Fas- 
cist varieties, America is presently challenged 
by the menace of Communist aggression 
abroad and of Communist infiltration at 
home. It is for this reason that emphasis 
is here given to the Communist species of 
totalitarianism. 

In view of all the portents, he is a blind 
optimist, indeed, who can regard with com- 
placency the trend of events; who can fail 
to be stirred by the threat to our American 
democratic way of life inherent in the very 
character and tactics of communism. oo 
amount of wishful thinking, no temptatio 
to seek peace for our generation by aie 
ment or by retiring into a new isolationism, 
should obscure the precarious world situa- 
tion in which America today finds itself. 
The issue must be faced. Democracy and 
Communist dictatorship represent two an- 
tithetical systems of belief and of govern- 
ment. We cannot have both. The differe 
ences are too wide to be bridged. 


DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM COMPARED 


Let us briefly review some of these differ- 
ences. Democracy is devoted to the enhance- 
ment of the individual. Communism rcle- 
gates the individual to the anonymity of the 
mass, the proletariat, the State. Although 
the Communists have loudly professed de- 
votion to democracy and human freedom, 
their actions belie their words. 

Democracy encourages tolerance and per- 
mits, even nourishes, heterodcxy. Commue- 
nism insists upon Comtennesy and — regu- 
larity. Under communism the monolithic 
State encompasses all interests and institu- 
tions of society. All the instrumentalities of 
communication and control are bro ught un- 
der its rigorous direction. Concentration 
camps, imprisonment or exile are employed 
against political dissenters. Education is 
corrupted and centrally.controlled. Religion 
is first ridiculed and stifled, then made cap- 
tive by the Siat 

Not content with despot 











ic power at home, 


the dictator reaches out for power and con- 








trol abroad. Communism becomes a creed 
for foreign propagation. The party estab- 
lishes its own revolutionary international or- 
ganization by which it supports and directs 
the various national Communist parties act- 
ing as its agents for revolution; for the prop- 
agation of its evil doctrines in every country; 
for the radical or revolutionary overthrow of 
all democratic, political, economic, and social 
institutions in favor of an ostensible dicta- 
torship of the proletariat which in reality 
proves to be the dictatorship of a party 
clique. By the promotion of class strife; by 
the enforcement of strict and unquestion- 
ing obedience of party members; by teaching 
and practicing the evil arts of conspiracy 
and dissimulation; and by utilizing lies and 
organized violence and hate as means which 
it fully justifies by its ends, communism 
seeks to achieve its ultimate objectives. 

REVOLUTION AS A COMMUNIST 

OBJECTIVE 


WOBLD-WIDE 


What are these ultimate objectives? Let 
me refresh your memory on this score by 
quoting briefly from part of a statement 
adopted at the forty-sixth session of the 
Sixth Worid Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational, meeting in Moscow in September 
1928. This statement, in essence, has been 
frequently reiterated in recent years by Com- 
munist leaders. I quote: 

“The conquest of power by the proletariat 
does not mean peacefully capturing the 
ready-made bourgeois state machinery by 
means of a parliamentary majority. The 
conquest of power by the proletariat is the 
violent overthrow of bourgeois power, the 
destruction of the capitalist state apparatus 
(bourgeois armies, police, bureaucratic hier- 
archy, the judiciary, parliaments, etc.) and 
substituting in its place new organs of pro- 
letarian power.” 

This ultimate objective of international 
communism, that is world-wide proletarian 
revolution and control of society, is shared 
by the various national branches of the Com- 
munist Party, including the Communist 
Party in the United States. Here, as else- 
where, the party has sought to win over for 
its purposes the naive and unwary. It has 
set up a varie*y of front organizations which, 
concealed behind high-sounding names, 
serve but to advance its cause. It has en- 
deavored with some success to place its 
agents in key positions in labor, in youth 
groups, and in various educational and re- 
ligious organizations, to control their policies 
and bring their influence to bear on public 
issues in ways which serve to promote the 
ultimate attainment of Communist objec- 
tives. 

RUSSIAN PEOPLE DISTINGUISHED FROM 
COMMUNIST SYSTEM 


I would not overemphasize, neither would 
I minimize, the potential domestic threat 
which is posed by the presence in our midst 
of many thousands of Communist Party 
members, pledged to follow the international 
party line and dedicated to the violent over- 
throw of our form of government and the 
destruction of the American way of life. 

Neither have I any desire to arouse bitter- 
ness and resentment toward the Russian peo- 
ple themselves. With respect to the human 
impulse to be free, the teeming millions of 
Russia, aside from the relatively small per- 
centage who are members of the ruling dicta- 
torial party are, I am convinced, not very 
different from the people of the United 
States, representing as we do a melting pot 
of the nations of Europe and the whole world. 
While we were winning our freedom the 
struggling masses of Russia yearned for 
theirs. 

American traditions are deeply embedded 
in the aspirations of our forefathers. You 


THE 


will remember Thomas Jefferson said, “I 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against any form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 


Thus it is that by in- 
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heritance our generation detests tyranny in 
any form or time or place. Consequently, 
we are bitterly opposed to the revolutionary 
objectives of nternational communism, 
which seeks by means of its fifth columns to 
destroy the free democracies of the world. 

We, therefore, must be realistically aware 
of the potential domestic threat which com- 
munism holds for our American way of life, 
as well as being disposed to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the European democracies 
struggling to retain their freedom against the 
very present threat of Communist engulf- 
ment. And our millions of youth as weil as 
our adults must be prepared to meet that 
threat. It is still true that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. 


WHAT CAN EDUCATION DO TO MEET THE 
CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM? 

Now what can American education do to 
meet the growing menace and the challenge 
of communism? 

First and foremost, education can help to 
strengthen democracy at home. This is no 
1ew idea. It’s almost bromidic, platitudi- 
nous. Yet it is basic, fundamental. This 
need has emerged again and again in the 
context of various pronouncements by gov- 
ernment officials and others in _ recent 
months. 

For one example, the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training put t? 
point first in outlining the elements in an in- 
tegrated program for the national defense. 
Said the Commission: 

“A strong, united nation is our No. 1 se- 
curity requirement. * * * Wemustcon- 
centrate our attention on keeping democracy 
vibrant and alive to expanding social and 
economic needs. In particular we mrust be 
concerned with the following things: 

“1. A healthy economy reflected in full 
production, full employment, industrial 
peace and the avoidance of recurring eco- 
nomic crises or inflation. * * * 

“2. A high general level of education 
throughout the country with advanced 
schooling made the privilege of all who can 
qualify for it by theirown merit. * * °* 

“3. Improved physical and mental health, 
not only for the happiness they would bring, 
but also to make available to the country, 
in peace or war, its full potential manpower 
resources: © © © 

“4. An understanding of democracy and an 
increased sense of personal responsibility on 
the part of every individual for making de- 
meccracy work.” 

As another example, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the PBI, in a magazine article on 
how to fight communism in America, ends a 
list of “don't’s” with these: 

“Don’t label anyone as a Communist un- 
less you have the facts. 

“Don’t confuse liberals and progressives 
with Communists. 

“Don’t be a party to the violation of the 
civil rights of anyone. 

“Don’t fail to make democracy work, with 
equal opportunity and the fullest enjoyment 
of every American's right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” (Newsweek maga- 
zine, June 9, 1947.) 


SOME CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVES 


May I add to Mr. Hoover’s excellent list of 
“don’ts” some suggestions of a more positive 
character addressed particularly to the edu- 
cational profession. They are: 

Do give young people a clear understanding 
of the essential elements of the American 
democratic way of life. 

Do develop a true appreciation on the part 
of American youth of their glorious American 
heritage of freedonr wrung from the bitter 
struggle of centuries. 

Do contrast very concretely the philosophy 
and practice of democracy with those of dic- 
tatorship. 

Do help young people to recognize the 
elements of Communist strategy and to be 
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hwarting that 


intelligent and skillful in 
strategy. 

Do give them a vision of the possibilities 
of a future world of freedom, justice, peace, 
and plenty. 

Do give them an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the ethical and spiritual values, 
as well as the material benefits, of the 
American way of life. 

Do inspire them with the resolve and with 
the zeal to do their full part in helping to 
improve the working of democracy} 

To suggest that the working of American 
democracy can be improved is not a confes- 
sion of failure; nor is it to belittle our ac- 
complishments, as some people would erro- 
neously suppose. Our American democratic 
ideals of g rnment and society have pro- 
duced the highest material standards of liv- 
ing for our people of any ever rex led on 
the face of the earth. Of our other ac- 
cc shments, in cultural as well as ma- 
terial affairs, we can riehtfully be proud 
We need make no apologies for the American 
way of life, for the ideals toward which we 
ve. While less than perfect, while in 
need of many improvements, our way of life 
has within itself the means for its peaceful 
and lawful fulfillment. No system involving 
fallible human beings will ever attain perféc- 
tion. But measured again ny rival sys- 
tem of society, American democracy is so 
far superior as to warrant our staunchest 
support against all enemies and traducers, 
either foreign or domestic 

The time is here when in the interest of 
national strength and security we must 
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make a more determined and successful 
effort than ever before to inculcate in the 
minds and hearts of our American youth 
the basic principles and the fundamental 
ideals of our American way of life, to create 


zeal for American democracy. This is not 
to depreciate the work of our schools and 
colleges in the past. No one who Knows 
what has been transpiring in the thousands 
of classrooms of America over the years can 
doubt the claim that the schools and col- 
leges have been the greatest single force 


making for our integration as a liberty- 
loving people 
But educational agencies can and must 


serve more effectively than ever before in de- 
veloping a zealous dedication to democracy. 
They can and must, in addition, make clear 
by contrast the threat involved in the Com- 
munist ideology, with its overt and covert 
effort to undermine and to subvert our west- 
ern demccratic civilization. 

If in their universities of revolution the 
Communists can train men of other people’s 
countries to be specialists in sabotage and 
destruction, democratic men ought to be able 
to counter the attack with concentrated 
training of specialists in resistance. If the 
Communists can graduate skilled disturbers 
to send into other men’s countries to prepare 
democracies for slavery, surely American edu- 
cational leadership and teachers can prepare 
wise and skilled defenders of the free society. 

I have said that the schools and colleges of 
America have the responsibility of inculcat- 
ing our democratic ideals and modes of con- 
duct in every youth approaching the obliga- 
tion of adulthood. Successfully to do so de- 
mands that we ourselves as teachers, all of 
us, must believe in democracy, believe in it 
with a flaming faith based on the clearest in- 
tellectual and moral conviction and that we 
unswervingly communicate our faith to the 
pupils in our charge. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

All teachers at all levels and in all 
jects and activities make or can make vita! 
important contributions to American citi 
zenship. The elements of democratic faith 
and habits cannot be bottled up completely 
in any one subject matter field. But there is 
no other single group in America with so 
heavy a responsibility or so great an oppor- 
tunity for the progressive realization of the 
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American democratic ideal as the social 
studies teacher Iam not implying that any 
of ycu have been derelict in meeting your 
professional responsibilities. You have done 
and are doing a good Jobin the main. But I 
believe all of you will agree that there is need 
for and p bility of very great improvement, 
If 1 and I didn't think such improvement 
I we would not be attending this 
n 
can ocial studies teachers help 
ir a ! t of a more efiective pro- 
f ( ration which will result in 
a r rican demo y among 
t] h nd? In addressing myself 
t q i Ithough what I shall say 
has mainly to do with the high schools and, 
to extent, with the colleges, I do not 
o% { ba contribution the ele- 
n Is have made and can make 
to civic education, especially in the devel- 
opment of democratic attitudes in the field 
of | n relations. B ¢ the problems 
of civ education in the sondary schools 
and col ; are more complicated at the 
moment at least, than in the elementary 
scl ls, and because adequate solutions to 
these problems in the higher levels will re- 
quire hing resembling a major opera- 
tion, I st yt at this time deal specifically 
with the necds in the eclementary schools 
Unfortunately, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that many pupils leave our high schools 
with very hazy notions about democracy. A 


few years ago the Educational Policies Com- 
mi ym published an excellent case book 
under the title, “Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy.” In preparing the book the com- 
mission asked some 2,000 pupils in 68 differ- 
ent classes in about 40 high schools to write 
brief statements explaining what “democ- 
racy” meant to them. Most of them thought 
of democracy in terms of rights and privi- 
lezges—and these democratic human and po- 
litical rights are important. But fewer than 
one-third of the high-school pupils ques- 
tioned had any seeming sense of democratic 
responsibilities, any apparent concern about 
what they might do to make democracy more 
successful—particularly as to economic op- 
portunities and matters of human relations. 

Let me hasten to add that since the study 
referred to was made, many schools have 
greatly improved their emphasis on the vari- 
ous elements in civic education. Thus I un- 
derstand that in the city of Tulsa, Okla., for 
exomple, the senior high-school course in 
American history now includes a unit called 
The American Dream dealing primarily 
with the American ideal of equal opportu- 
nity and all that it implies. I am informed 
that twelfth-grade pupils in the Roosevelt 
High School in my old home city of Des 
Moines, Iowa, study a unit of work dealing 
with Democracy and Its Competitors, which 
contrasts the principles of democracy with 
those of communism and fascism, and in- 
cludes a consideration of ways of preserv- 
ing and improving democracy in the United 
States. 

Yet, in spite of these and other examples 
of innovating practices and new emphases in 
the social studies program of the high 
schools, I think you will agree that in too 
many high schools grave handicaps and de- 
ficiencies continue to exist. These extend 
not alone to the materials and methods of 
instruction in the social studies, but also to 
the limited time allotments and the general 
failure to focus instruction on problems of 
the contemporary national and international 
scene. 

HOW MUCH AND WHAT KIND OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
SHALL WE TEACH? 


More specifically, I refer to the fact that 
in the 26,000 high schools of this country 
there is little agreement as to how much or 
what kind of social studies shall be taught. 

To be sure, a year of American history in 
effect is required of all pupils; and pupils 
on the average elect an additional year of 


social studies. But this elective course is one 
thing for some pupils—quite another thing 
for others. For example, some pupils take 
world geography; others, world history. 
Many pupils take problems of democracy, 
and smaller numbers elect courses in eco- 
mies, sociology, social problems, and gov- 
nment. 

Frankly, I do not believe that a year of 
world geography can be equated with a ycar 
cf world history, or either of these courses 
with a year of prcblems of democracy. Nor 
do I believe that it makes no difference 
whether or not a pupil has had a chance to 
learn about the long struggle by which the 
rights of American democracy were secured. 
I believe that every pupil should have a 
chance to learn how difficult it was to estab- 
lish freedom of speech and of the press, free- 
dom of religion, the right of habeas corpus, 
and the other American freedoms. I believe 
that all American boys and girls need a year 
of world history to understand how precious 
is our heritage of freedom and to appreciate 
the role of the United States in today’s world. 

I don’t believe that we can leave it to 
chance whether pupils in our schools learn 
about how modern man is influenced by 
his geographic environment, and how he in 
turn shapes this environment to his needs. 
Every pupil needs to understand the facts 
about natural resources and the need for 
conservation; about trade and manufacture, 
transportation and communication, and the 
interdependence of nations. I believe that 
every pupil needs to study the geography of 
the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, 
Latin America, the Far East, Europe, and 
the United States and its neighbors. The 
geographic treatment I have in mind is not 
the geography of the elementary grades. It 
is a course in world geography appropriate 
for high school pupils. 

In the same way, I do not believe that we 
can leave to chance whether or not pupils 
learn about supply and demand, inflation 
and recession, taxation and governmental 
expenditures, how the great industries of 
this Nation have developed, the relation of 
economic freedom to civil liberties, and what 
stake each of us has in the economic well- 
being of all of us. All pupils need to know 
about how our social institutions have de- 
veloped, that institutions exist for man and 
not man for institutions, and that serious 
social problems arise only when institutions 
break down. Finally, I believe that all pupils 
need to know much more about our govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local, and of the 
responsibilities each of us must assume for 
making these governments function ef- 
ficiently and democratically. 

Obviously all of this necessary social 
studies instruction adds up to more than 2 
years of course work. We shall do well if 
it is satisfactorily compassed in 4 years. 


REVISION OF TIME ALLOTMENTS FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


What I am really advocating therefore is 
that we in education must take a step which 
is long overdue. I propose that we make a 
thoroughgoing reexamination of what the 
high schools ought to teach. When we do 
that I believe we will be convinced of the im- 
perative need to bring up young citizens who 
really understand and cherish American 
democracy, who are well informed and skill- 
ful in thwarting the purposes of totalitarians, 
and who understand and accept their re- 
sponsibilities in today’s rapidly shrinking 
and increasingly interdependent world. I 
do not see how these needs can be met in 
less time than 4 years of required work in 
social studies in grades 9-12. I am thinking 
of a requirement for all pupils, and I have in 
mind courses which consist of five periods 
per week. And I would argue that all college 
students, also. should take a sequence of re- 
quired social science courses, and that every 
effort should be made to provide for articula- 
tion between the secondary and college levels 
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and to insure the development of a well- 
planned program which is challenging at 
each level. 

I make the suggestion on time allotment 
for the serious consideration of all education- 
al administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 
Just how to provide the suggested amount of 
time for the sccial studies will have to be 
determined. No doubt, a revamping of the 
entire program schedule as well as the cur- 
riculum is in order. Perhaps the customary 
number of periods of study per day or per 
week for all pupils will have to be increased, 
thus lengthening somewhat the pupils’ schoo] 
day or week. Possibly other subject fields 
may have to give way to some extent. In 
any event, I know the time has come when 
we can take no chances on the soundness of 
our methceds of preparing youth for Ameri- 
can demccratic citizenship. We must now 
be certain that we know what product in 
citizenship cur educational process is turning 
out. We must know this by using pericdical- 
ly, throughout the years young people are in 
school, ingeniously devised and dependable 
measurements cf the developing adequacy of 
our products. No industrial manufacturing 
establishment—an automobile factory, for 
instance—could survive if it produced too 
many seconds. It will be equally fatal to 
American democratic life if we produce too 
many “seconds” in the quality of citizenship 
of American youth. I know too much about 
education to believe that our problem in 
measuring output is as easy as the manufac- 
turer’s; but, nevertheless, I emphasize the 
necessity for carrying further than ever be- 
fore our techniques of measurement of our 
citizenship products and the improvement 
of our policies for preparing youth and for 
applying necessary remedial methods. 

The days are gone when a combination of 
fortunate circumstances made it possible for 
us in this country to succeed with the evolu- 
tion and progress of American democracy, 
even though our schools were not adequately 
supported and staffed; when we as citizens in 
general and as educators could tolerate some 
carelessness, so to speak, in preparing youth 
for citizenship. Now we face stern realities, 
Now when our pupils come off the education 
assembly line we must be sure that no one 
of them lacks anything essential to high 
quality performance on the highway of 
American citizenship. The public and all of 
us engaged professionally in educational work 
must be satisfied with no lesser achievement, 


BETTER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL NECESSARY 


It goes without saying that a program of 
this kind cannot achieve the desired results 
if only presently available instructional 
materials are used throughout. I do not 
have time to develop in detail what I feel 
must be done to improve, instructional 
materials, but I would like to make three 
general susgestions. (1) We need materials 
which are much more concrete and specific, 
detailed and up to date; less dbstract, less 
generalized and less antiquated. Perhaps 
this goal can be achieved in large part by 
producing supplementary materials in pam- 
phiet or magazine form. (2) We need 
materials geared to the abilities of all pupils 
who will attend our high schools. At the 
present time the needs of so-called non- 
academic pupils simply are not being met. 
(3) We need materials which are sharply 
focused on the important concepts to be 
developed and which do more than merely 
provide an encyclopedic and necessarily 
superficial knowledge of a subject field. 


TEACHING PROCEDURES 


With reference to teaching procedures, I 
will only hazard the point of view, which I 
believe all of you will accept, that social 
studies teaching must go far beyond the 
mere rote assignment of lessons, and the 
quizzing of pupils. Pupils must become 
proficient in the skills of inquiry and of 
discussion, and they must develop habits 








of discriminating radio listening and read- 
ing hey must be afforded learning experi- 
ences geared to their maturity level; and 
these experiences must call for more than 
passive learning or absorption. The schools 
must kelp American youth to identify demo- 
cratic values and to act cooperatively and 
efficiently in a wide variety of real life 
situations. 

Ir a program oi civic education is to be 
effective pupils must become expert, as I 
have said, in the techniques of inquiry and 
of group discussion. In the high school of 
Eugene, Oreg., for example, general classes 
are organized as “democracies” and run 
according to standard rules of procedure in 
handling group affairs. In Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, pupils take part in 
discussions at the student round tables of 
the Foreign Policy Association of Philadel- 
phia and broadcast unrehearsed discussions 
of topics considered as an integral part of 
their class work. In New York City, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and elsewhere, 
high-school pupils have taken part in round- 
table discussions based on Nation-wide edu- 
cational broadcasts sponsored by the major 
networks. 

Pupils need instruction on how public 
opinion is formed, how it becomes effective, 
and how the individual citizen can help to 
shape sound opinion. There is a place also 
for teaching pupils how to use official reports 
and Government documents, how to fill in 
tax forms and other statements, and how ta 
mark ballots or use voting machines. In 
some communities pupils have initiated and 
carried out successful campaigns to get out 
the vote in municipal and general elections. 

Classroom discussions of the civil liberties 
need to be stimulated by using current af- 
fairs publications, the radio scripts in the 
Let Freedom Ring series of the United States 
Office of Education, and a variety of radio 
broadcasts and moving pictures. Pupils in 
Cleveland, Ohio, high schools, for example, 
study a unit, The Struggle for Personal and 
Political Liberty. In this unit they consider 
the following questions: 

Are the liberties provided in the Consti- 
tution threatened today? 

Are the constitutional guaranties of certain 
liberties ever used to secure unfair advan- 
tages? 

Are laws relating to slander and libel con- 
sistent with ideals of liberty? Why? 

Can you show that every liberty imposes a 
duty? 

Are the people who demand personal lib- 
erties for themselves always willing to extend 
the same liberties to others? 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


The implications of all this for teacher 
education are far-reaching. Every teacher in 
every field should have a well-grounded un- 
derstanding of American democracy and, 
during the period of preservice training, 
should become proficient in the use of demo- 
cratic classroom practices. Furthermore, all 
teachers must keep reasonably well informed 
about the major issues of contemporary 80- 
ciety. Greater attention must be given to 
the development by all teachers of skill in 
using the techniques of inquiry and of dis- 
cussion—involving the use not alone of text- 
books and library references but of the radio, 
classroom periodicals, newspapers, news mag- 
azines, and pamphlet literature as well. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION WILL ASSIST 


So much for rome of the problems and pos- 
sible lines of improvement that confront us 
in the social-studies field if we are to make 
our full contribution to the improvement of 
American democracy in the face of the emer- 
gent challenge of communism. It was be- 


cause of a growing conviction of the urgent 
desirability of strengthening the teaching of 
democratic principles, of kindling a brighter- 
burning zeal for democracy in our American 
youth that the Eightieth Congress appropri- 
ated funds to enable the United States Office 
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of Education to provide additional leadership 
to schools and colleges desirous of strength- 
ening their work in this all-important field 
of education. It is too early to announce in 
detail just what assistance we shall be able 
to make available. We are now engaged in 
the important task of recruiting additional 
Staff in the social-science fields at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education 
levels, When the staff has been secured we 
propose, in cooperation with educational 
groups, such as the National Council for the 
Social Studies and others, and with the advice 
and counsel of lay groups and organizations, 
to plan in some detail the development and 
promotion of a program of action having cer- 
tain immediate and long-term objectives in 
the improvement of education for democratic 
citizenship in the schools and colleges of 
America. 

The effectuation of any program of action 
in this field will not be easy. As you well 
know—better than I—the problems are nu- 
merous and difficult. Much that is vital in 
this field is also highly controversial. 

I shall not be surprised if, from certain 
quarters, perhaps anonymous, an effort is 
made to raise suspicion in the minds of edu- 
cators and others and to stir up discord in 
their ranks respecting the propriety of any 
concerted program of this sort. 

But in spite of the possibility of these and 
other difficulties, some of which we cannot 
now anticipate, we propose that the United 
States Office of Education should do its best 
to provide assistance to the schools and col- 
leges to the fullest extent of its resources. I 
am convinced that a great majority of the 
American people, as well as of the educational 
profession, are desirous of forthright patri- 
otic emphasis and of improved results in this 
field of instruction, and that with the cooper- 
ation of such groups as your own the effort 
can be of lasting value. 

You know that as I speak I know that the 
United States Commissioner of Education has 
no authority to tell you to do anything. I 
am proud of the existing arrangement of 
Federal-State relations in education under 
which the State systems and institutions of 
education are entirely free of dominion by 
the Federal Government. Any ideas we have 
in the United States Office of Education must 
therefore, win acceptance in the States only 
on the basis of their merit and their adapta- 
bility to the needs of the respective schools 
and colleges and through voluntary accept- 
ance by the appropriate officials and teachers 
in the local schools and institutions through- 
out the country. This is indeed democracy 
at work between the Federal Government and 
the States. 

I have always done everything 1 could do 
as Commissioner of Education to insure the 
maintenance of the policy of Federal-State 
relations in education referred to. I hope 
the day will never come when any United 
States Commissioner of Education or any 
other person in the Federal Government will 
have the authority to tell you what you must 
do. 

Note that I am not suggesting that we edu- 
cators, much less the United States Office of 
Education, should undertake to provide chil- 
dren and youth with ready-made solutions 
of our current pressing domestic or interna- 
tional problems. That would be absurd. 
Each generation must, in the main, stand on 
its own feet, solve its own problems. It is to 
the present generation of adults, rather than 
to our youth, that society must look for solu- 
tions of today’s vexing problems. 

But upon us as educators, as I said at the 
outset, does devolve the largest share of re- 
sponsibility for the development in the on- 
coming generation of youth of those under- 
standings, skills, attitudes, and ideals which 
will make for effective and very active Ameri- 
can citizenship and world cooperation for 
peace. These we educators can teach with 
assurance and enthusiasm, convinced that 
the understandings and competencies we de- 
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velop in young people today will enable them 
to carry forward with unflinching determina- 
tion the torch of freedom, justice, and hu- 
manity tomorrow. 


IN CONCLUSION 

The strong will prevail. And the free must 
be strong. A nation cannot be strong unless 
it is united in support of a common civic and 
social creed. The American creed is that of 
democracy and human liberty. That creed 
cannot be viewed with apathy and indiffer- 


ence. It must be propagated and supported 
with an individual and collective passion by 
all good Americans. The propagation of that 


creed is a fundamental objective of Ameri- 
can education, the improvement and suc- 
cessful working of democracy our continuing 
goal and determination. Both as patriotic 
citizens and as teachers we shall rededicate 
our efforts to that end. This must be and is 
education’s answer to the challenge of com- 
munism and to any other form of 
tarianism. 


tal 
totall- 





Grass Roots Reaction to Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. P. W. GRIFFITHS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter from Wilbur D. Matson, of Mc- 
Connelsville, Ohio, to the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal under date of No- 
vember 17, 1947. A perusal of Mr. Mat- 
son’s letter certainly ought to clear much 
of the fog from our muddled thinking in 
regard to aid to Europe. 


GRASS-ROOTS REACTION TO FOREIGN AID 
EpIToR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

There is much skepticism among people 
of this rural community over the efficacy or 
the wiscom of the Marshall plan to save 
Europe from communism. There is a gen- 
eral agreement that as compassionate hu- 
man beings we should give the starving what 
we can afford, and to help Europe save itself. 
But few there are who believe that pouring 
additional billions of good money on top 
of many, many billions of bad money, will 
save the less fortunate nations of the earth. 
We have fought two wars to that end and we 
have poured some $20,000,000,000 more since 
the end of the last war down the same rat 
hole. The skeptical may be pardoned if 
they believe that if Europe wants commu- 
nism our dollars will not change their 
opinion. 

During the past 33 years the American 
people have been told just about everything 
concerning foreign affairs that isn't so. For 
instance, we were told that the Rhine Valley 
was our first line of defense. Now we have 
moved the line into the Balkans, the powder 
keg of Europe, and the source of most of 
Europe’s endless struggles. And lend-lease 
was to keep us out of war and instead of 
sending our boys to die on foreign soil, our 
dollars would turn the trick for us. 

World War I was to make the world safe 
for democracy, and the Atlantic Charter was 
to be greater than the Beatitudes, the Bill 
of Rights, Magna Charta, and Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. The internationalists shrieked 
that because of our purblind adherence to 
isolationism and our refusal to join the 
League of Nations we were really responsible 
for World War II. When the UN was being 
fabricated at San Francisco, any doubting 
Thomas was silenced by being dubbed a 
“perfectionist” and a hide-bound isolationist 
who couldn’t see beyond his own doorstep, 
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Antilynching Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
burning of two Negro churches and a 
school building in the same county where 
in July 1946 two veterans of World War 
II and their wives were brutally mur- 
dered, serves to emphasize the imperative 
need for Federal legislation to enforce 
the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, 


I hope that my bill, H. R. 4528, or simi- 
lar legislation, to put an end to such 
vicious practices, punish the offenders 
and furnish at least monetary recom- 
pense to the victims or their next of kin 
out of the treasuries of those States or 
communities which permit such atroci- 
ties to continue, may have early and fa- 
vorable consideration by the Committee 





on the Judiciary and the Members of this 
body. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter just received from Mr. 
Edgar G. Brown, director of the National 


Negro Council, and the telegram recent- 
ly dispatched by that organization to the 
President of the United States: 


NATIONAL NEGRO COUNCIL, 
D. C., December 1, 1947. 


Congressman KENNETH B. KEATING, 


Washington, 











Ho e of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN KEATING: It has 
been 1 ri r to note your introduc- 
t f H. R. 4528, to provide for the applica- 
tion and enforcement of provisions of the 

h amendment to the Constitution 
of 1 United States and article 55 of the 
of the United Nations and to assure 
t) protection of citizens of the United 

nd other persons within the several 
£ es from mob violence and lynching, and 
f other purposes, including denial of their 
C l right 
I ntroduction of this legislation 4 days 
fter the presentation to the Speaker on the 
Capitol steps of an antilynch petition by the 
Nat 1al Negro Council bearing the signa- 


tures of more than 5,000,000 Americans from 
every State of the Union demanding immedi- 
e enactment of such a measure by Con- 


is most timely and heartening. 

The m¢ ecent outbreaks of arson, terrore 
ism and failure of local and State law en- 
forcement officials in Walton County, Ga., 
the ne of the tragic multiple lynchings of 


two colored women and their veteran hus- 


bands, July 25, 1946, the Nation’s day of in- 
famy, demonstrated the inevitable vicious 
circle where heinous crimes go unpunished. 

Certainly the burning down of the two 


Negro churches and a school building in 
Walton County, Ga., must be horrifying news. 
It must needs be as the night follows the day 
when criminals are winked at by those sworn 
to uphold the law and order and peace in 
high places. Two Governors of Georgia and 
every local official of Walton County have 
failed to ferret out, arrest, or convict a single 
one of the unmasked mob of 30 well-known 
members who lynched these four innocent 
persons in broad daylight more than a year 
ago. No semblance of justice appears pos- 
sible 

The Governor of Georgia advised me yes- 
terday of his ccenviction that all was well. 
No affirmative action was contemplated offi- 
cially or otherwise than that so ineffectively 
pursued during the past year, which amounts 
to adding insult to injury. 

No word has come from the President to 
whom we appealed (note enclosed telegram) 
in our extremity to assure the welfare of in- 
nocent and law-abiding citizens threatened 
by this wave of lawlessness and criminal 
assault. 

We therefore urge you to use your good 
offices to have the present Constitutional 
ress presided over by a Speaker from the 
State of Sumner, Garrison, and Shaw au- 
thorize an immediate congressional investi- 
gation of the bloody reign of terror, lynching, 
and arson in Walton County, Ga., in accord- 
ance with the fourteenth amendment. 

We are grateful for your leadership and 
inspiring statesmanship. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpGar G. Brown, Director. 












The PRESIDENT: 

It is tragically apparent from the Asso- 
ciated Press release, published in the Sunday 
papers of Washington, that a reign of un- 
bridled mob violence, terrorism, arson, burn- 
ing down two Negro churches and a school 
building has followed in the wake of the un- 
punished multiple lynchings of the two 
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Negro women and their veteran husbands in 


Walton County, Ga., more than a year ag 
The National Negro Council, in the name of 
13,000,000 loyal and patriotic Negro Ameri- 
cans, joined by Bishop William A. Fountain, 
Atlanta, Ga., senior bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Dr. D. y, 
Jemison, Selma, Ala., president of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, call upon the 
President to send United States troops to 
Walton County, Ga., to immediately restore 
law and order and to guarantee under the 





their legal and God-given rights to worship 
unmolested in the churches of their ch: ice 
and also safety to themselves and their chil- 
dren in their homes and school. 

The National Negro Council further urges 
the President to call upon all citizens to wipe 
out this blot on the escutcheon of democ- 
racy, in a voluntary contribution to a racial 
good-will fund to rebuild the two Negro 
Methodist and Baptist churches and the 
school building in Walton County, Ga., in a 
true American and spontaneous Christian 
Spirit as has always followed in the wake of 
a national disaster to helpless and innocent 
people, 

Epcar G. Brown, 
Director, National Negro Council, 





A Sound Soil Conservation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago I was honored by being in- 
vited to speak at the Greenville County 
(S. C.) Soil Conservation District annual 
meeting to be held at Mauldin High 
School on the evening of December 5, 
1947. Since accepting the invitation the 
President has called the Congress into an 
extraordinary session. In anticipation 
of the meeting, I have prepared a speech 
for the occasion. Since the Congress is 
now debating the question of foreign re- 
lief, I feel that I should not leave Wash- 
ington; hence I am compelled to forego 
the privilege of meeting with my many 
friends of soil conservation in my dis- 
trict tomorrow night. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I include a copy 
of the speech I have prepared: 

It’s a pleasure to attend this annual meet- 
ing of the Greenville County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. I have been watching your 
efforts to build a permanent, paying agricul- 
ture. And I like what I have seen. 

Some of the finest examples in the Nation 
of farmers working together to conserve and 
improve their land can be found right here 
in the Greenville County district. I am 
thinking of Fork Shoals road community, 
in which your district chairman, Mr, Huff, 
lives; of Sandy Springs, Jordan, Five Forks, 
Pleasant Grove, and Travelers Rest. 

I'll have more to say later about the soil 
conservation work in Greenville County and 
how this fits into the national soil con- 
servation program. 

First, however, I want to congratulate the 
10 farmers who have just received cash prizes 
in the pasture improvement contest spon- 
sored by the district supervisors, Green- 








ville County needs more hay and grazing 


crops. So do South Carolina and the entire 
South. My cbservation is that soil conser- 
vation, better pastures, and good livestock 
go hand in hand. 

~ The farmers who tonight received cer- 
tificates of merit from the South Carolina 
Bankers’ Association also are to be congrat- 
ulated. Each of these men has done an out- 
standing job in planning, applying, and 
maintaining a soil and water conservation 
program on hisentire farm. Any farmer who 
saves and improves his land deserves the 
highest recognition his fellowmen can give 
him. 

I want also to pay tribute to the farsight- 
edness of the bankers in Greenville and Greer 
and the merchants and other businessmen in 
Greenville, Greer, Fountain Inn, and Simp- 
sonville who provided the $600 for the prizes 
of the pasture contest. They know, as you 
and I know, that soil conservation is good 
business for everyone, not just for the farm- 
ers. 

And our South Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion, through its presentation of the certifi- 
cates of merit, is adding to its already com- 
mendable record of supporting your conser- 
vation program with essay contests and the 
publication of a booklet for study by school 
children. 

I think of the beautiful certificates pre- 
sented tonight as decorations for heroic sol- 
diers in the war we must fight and win here 
at home—the war against erosion and land 
wastage. 

tight here I'd like to bring you another 
thought: 

How quickly we win the war against ero- 
sion may determine whether we must face 
the unknown horrors of atomic war. 

Our democracy was founded and grew 
strong on productive land. Our strongest 
bulwark against the isms which already have 
enslaved millions in Europe—and which are 
a constant threat to us—is productive land. 
Hungry people have less resistance to com- 
munism. That’s why we have made, and are 
still making, such a sacrifice to send food to 
Europe. 

We can't afford to waste any more land. 
Because of erosion, we already are short of 
good land—and we are losing more of it 
every year. 

Unless we continue, strengthen, and speed 
our national soil and water conservation pro- 
gram, a day can come when even here in 
America we'll not have enough good land 
to feed our own people. 

Dr. H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, tells me that we have left 
in the United States today only about 450,- 
000,000 or 460,000,000 acres of good cropland. 
And that includes between 80,000,000 and 
100,000,000 acres which need clearing, drain- 
age, irrigation, or other improvements to get 
the highest production from it, 

And only about 100,000,000 acres of this 
cropland is not subject to erosion damage. 

Around 110,000,000 acres of this good crop- 
land is being damaged so rapidly by erosion 
that it must be protected within the next 10 
to 15 years to prevent serious or irreparable 
damage to much of it. 

About another 100,000,000 acres is being 
damaged at a rate that calls for treatment by 
1970, in order to prevent much of it from be- 
ing seriously cut into by erosion. 

We in the United States actually are allow- 
ing a half million acres a year to be lost to 
practical cultivation as a result of erosion 
running wild. On unprotected land, the rate 
of depletion through soil erosion generally 
increases with every year of use. Subsoil 
erodes faster than topsoil. 

That, in brief, is the picture of what is 
happening to the cropland on which we de- 
pend for food and clothing. 

While our remaining good cropland is being 
moved toward the ocean, our population is 
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increasing. I have seen estimates which say 
we will have 170,000,000 people in the United 
States by 1970 

Moreover, there’s a shortage of good land 
throughout the world. Today, the world has 
left only about 4,000,000,000 acres of im- 
mediately arable land, as well as can be de- 
termined. The productivity of a great deal of 
this land is only fair to medium, and some 
of it is poor. Yet, we must count on that 
4,000,000,0C0 acres to feed a population in 
excess of 2,000,000,000, and still increasing by 
20,000,000 a year 

Nutritionists tell us that it takes at least 
2'4 acres of reasonably productive land per 
person to supply an adequate nutritional 
diet. With soil erosion continuing at the 
rate it has been going, here and throughout 
the world, it is not difficult to see where we 
are heading if we do not change our course 
sharply 

Fortunately there is a brighter side to the 
picture. That is the work now under way 
by farmers and ranchmen in the approxi- 
mately 1,950 soil-conservation districts that 
cover more than a billion acres throughout 
the Nation. Your Greenville County district 
is one of them 

I am amazed how fast farmers and ranch- 
men have formed soil-conservation districts. 
Why, it was only 10 years ago that the Na- 
tion's first district was organized. Some 
States, including South Carolina, are solidly 
covered by these districts which landowners 
organized through the democratic processes 
of petition and referendum. 

Farmers in these soil-conservation districts 
already have been assisted by the Soil Con- 
servation Service to plan and begin applying 
complete soil- and water-conservation pro- 
grams on more than 516,000 farms and 
ranches—more than half a million—covering 
almost 142,000,000 acres. These figures do 
not include the Service’s assistance under 
other programs in which it has taken part. 

During the last fiscal year alone the Soil 
Conservation Service through districts as- 
sisted farmers to plan and begin soil-conser- 
vation programs on more than 36,000,000 
acres. This all adds up to healthy and nor- 
mal progress in this important undertaking. 
It shows we are moving ahead with gratify- 
ing speed, and I hope that we may continue 
to do so in the coming year. 

I have given you a summary of our na- 
tional conservation progress to remind you in 
the Greenville County district that you are 
not fighting a lone battle against erosion 
and land wastage. You have friends and 
allies on your side throughout the United 

tates, fighting with you to keep this the 
strongest Nation in the world. 

Moreover, the soil conservation movement 
is spreading to other countries. Several of 
them have soil conservation services mod- 
eled after our own Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. And they are working through soil con- 
servation districts like your Greenville Dis- 
trict. Many representatives of foreign coun- 
tries, in America to study our way of con- 
trolling erosion and improving land, have 
visited Fork Shoals Road Community and 
have been inspired by what they found there. 

What you are doing here in the Greenville 
County Soil Conservation District exempli- 
fies the kind of soil conservation program 
we in Congress have in mind when we vote 
Federal appropriations for this work. 

In recent months I have heard charges of 
duplication and overlapping in soil con- 
servation work. We in Congress who approve 
the money for soil conservation certainly 
want no overlapping of agencies in this field. 
We are just as interested as you are in get- 
ting a dollar’s worth of soil conservation on 
the land for every dollar spent. Therefore, 
I have looked into the charges of duplica- 
tion of agencies in soil conservation. 

I found no evidence of duplication or over- 
lapping in the soil conservation districts of 
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the Fourth Congressional District. But I did 
find plenty of evidence of dovetailing of 
agency work in soil conservation. This is 
good, and the way we in Congress want Fed- 
eral money to be spent for soil conservation 

Soil conservation is so important that 
we can afford nfusion about it. Many 
of you, perhaps all of you, know the service 
performed by your soil conservation district 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admini n. Yet 
I should like briefly to outline these services 
for you 

Your Greenville C 


Is a a 


10 Cc 





tratih« 


unty Soil Conservation 
vernmental subdivision of the 
Scuth Carolina, just as is a school 
Your district was organized by vot« 
of landowners under authority of a State 
law. Your district is directed by a board ctf 
supervisors, all landowners. Your district is 
not responsible to or under the direction of 
any agency. You make your own program 
of work, with whatever assistance you re- 
quire from agencies and others. Your dis- 
trict may make and carry out your own pro- 
grams without the aid of any agency, if you 
so desired. Nothing in the whole frame- 
work of American life is more democratic 

And as long as the soil-conservation pro- 
gram is kept in the hands of men like your 
district supervisors—S. B. Huff, G. B. Wil- 
liams, W. J. Verdin, W. A. McKelvey, and 
J. L. Lindsey—we can be certain that it is 
& program of, by, and for farmers. We've 
heard a lot about grassroot control of farm 
programs, but we find it to be a reality in 
soil conservation districts 

The Soil Conservation Service is a Federal 
agency, in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This agency has a program of 
assistance to soil conservation districts, but 
it does not direct the affairs of any district 

The principal contribution of the Soil 
Conservation Service is technical assistance 
to individual farmers in planning and apply- 
ing complete farm soil and water-conserva- 
tion programs in districts. This is on-the- 
ground assistance, in your fields, woods, 
pastures—help like you get from Hermas 
Granade and his co-workers. 

Everywhere I go in Greenville County I 
hear good things about Mr. Granade’s work 
as a Soil Conservation Service technician. 
I think he exemplifies the type of skilled 
technician we need to help farmers with 
their erosion-control, Water-conservation, 
and land-use problems. I think that the 
highest praise you can give Mr. Granade is 
to say that he is a “land doctor.” He helps 
farmers diagnose the ills of their land, and 
then helps them to make complete plans for 
using each farm acre according to its capa- 
bilities and treating each acre according to 
its needs. 

One time a farm magazine editor was 
visiting Fork Shoals Road community 
“How,” the editor asked, “did all this soil 
conservation happen to be on the land?” 
A farmer answered, “A ‘Granade’ burst in 
this community.” 

The soil- and water-conservation 
the Soil Conservation Service helps farmers 
to make, are incorporated in cooperative 
agreements between individual farmers and 
their local soil-conservation district. There 
is no form of agreement between the Soil 
Conservation Service and individual farmers. 

In addition to technical assistance, the 
Soil Conservation Service furnishes a 
limited amount of plants and seeds produced 
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in its regional nurseries. These might be 
called incentive materials to get new 
plants usful for erosion control in areas 


where they were not grown previously. 
That's the way, for example, that kudzu and 
sericea were started on many farms, or the 


way in which the promising new grass, 
Kentucky 31 fescue, is being spread. 
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I have supported and will continue to sup- 
p adequate appropriations for PMA 

Assistance rendered by PMA and the SCS 
As en on the same farm 

Where the Soil Conservation Service work- 
ing in cooperation with a district helps a 
farmer with the planning of a soil-and-water 
program on his farm, Production and Mar- 
ketil Administration may extend material 
aid to help pay for the application of certain 
of the practices provided for in the farm soil 
and water conservation plan 


rhus the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration contributes directly to the suc- 
cess of the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service in its assistance to the soil-conserva- 
tion district 

rhe Soil Conservation Service and the soil- 
conservation district aid the Production and 
Marketing Administration by assisting farm- 
ers with the preparation of plans that use 
to best advantage the aid furnished by PMA. 

This is not duplication. Nor is it over- 
lapping. Instead it is a dovetailing of the 
soil conservation technical assistance of one 
agency and the soil conservation benefit pay- 
ments of another agency. 

And the best and most successful pattern 
of soil conservation results when both work 
together as I've outlined to you. 

A careful study of an individual farm 
on which a complete plan of soil and water 
conservation is well along toward completion 
will illustrate the value of detailed planning 
in getting the most for the money PMA 
spends for soil conservation. Compare one 
of these farms having a district plan with 
an unplanned farm, which also has had the 
benefit of all grants from PMA. Study a 
community like Fork Shoals Road or Sandy 
Springs where a large block of farms have 
and water-conservation plans well along 
toward application on the ground, and then 
compare one of these communities with an- 
other in the same county where no farm 
have been developed in cooperation 
with a soil-conservation district. 

On-the-ground studies of what is happen- 
ing on the land will show that the Soil Con- 
servation Service is helping Production and 
Marketing Administration to get more con- 
servation for the money spent, and that 
PMA is helping farmers in soil-conservation 
districts to get soil- and water-conservation 
I applied faster after they are 
planned, by extending material aid to these 
farmers 

Fork Shoals Road community is a good 
example of the way these agencies help each 


sOll- 


plans 


yractices 


other. About 60 farms in a solid block in this 
community have soil conservation district 
plans, and more than three-fourths of the 


planned practices are now on the land. In 
1946, Fork Shoals Road community farmers 


earned approximately 92 percent of their PMA 
its as compared with the county aver- 
age of approximately 56 percent. 

I do not need to remind you that soil con- 
n farming pays—almost from the very 
beginning. And the more nearly the soil 


servati 


conservation program is complete the greater 
al the benefits 

This fact was proved conclusively right 
here in Greenville County district last year 
in a udy made by the Soil Conservation 
wervice ; ; 

The Service obtained, from 56 cooperators 


detailed reports on their 
production, and 


with your district, 


1945 crop yields, livestock 


income The farms were similar in size and 
other ways, with one exception. On 40 of 
these farms, 96 percent of all the necessary 


soil-conservation practices had been applied 
On the other 16 farms, only 46 percent of the 
nec ary practices had been applied 

Farms with the most soil-conservation work 
completed had the highest yields, produced 
the most livestock, and had the highest in- 
come. 

Gross income per acre was $36.62 for the 
farms with 96 percent of the conservation 
program completed, as compared with $23.07 
an acre for the farms with 46 percent of the 
conservation work finished. That's a differ- 
ence of $13.55 in favor of more soil conserva- 
tion 

Let me give you one or two examples which 
have come to my attention, of what this 
means to the individual farmer. 

Drayton Hopkins is president of the Fork 
Shoals Road Soil Conservation Club and one 
of the first farmers in that community to 
work with the Greenville County district. 

his club now has 60 members whose farm- 
conservation programs are more than 75 
percent completed. 

When Mr. Hopkins began a soil-conserva- 
tion program, his cotton yields were around 
290 pounds an acre. He was harvesting about 
74 bales from 134 acres. Now he averages 
100 bales from 100 acres. The corn yields 
on his farm have jumped from 10 to 30 
bushels an acre. Where he formerly aver- 
aged 20 bushels an acre from oats, the pro- 
duction now is 75 bushels an acre. Wheat 
yields have risen from 10 to 25 bushels an 
acres. 

There are four new crop on this farm, 
where every acre of land is used according 
to its capabilities. One of the new crops 
is barley, which produces about 40 bushels 
an acre. Another is annual lespedeza, val- 
uable for soil conservation as well as for its 
yield of 500 pounds of seed an acre. 

Thirty acres of steep and eroded land are 
growing sericea lespedeza, which produces a 
ton of hay and 300 pounds of seed an acre, 
or which is used for grazing. 

Fourteen of the 25 acres of eroded land in 
kudzu produce 2 tons of hay an acre, and 
the remaining 11 acres are used for grazing. 

W. M. Kellett, who has a store out at Fork 
Shoals Road, can tell you about the same 
story of increased yields on his farm. So 
can his son, J. P. Kellett. And your dis- 
trict supervisor, Mr. Huff, has had remark- 
able success in increasing the productivity 
of his own farm through soil-conservation 
farming. 

Yes, soil conservation is good business. 
It’s good for the farmer himself, good for 
his merchant and his banker, good for the 
Nation, and good for the world. 

I want to congratulate the Greenville 
County soil-conservation district on the 
completion of another year’s successful work 
in saving and building the soil. Hold to 
the gains you have made. Speed up the 
work wherever possible, because the biggest 
part of the conservation job is still to do. 
Our remaining good land must be saved for 
the future prosperity, peace, and security, 
and general welfare of our Nation. You 


have my full support and cooperation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address entitled 
“The Legislative Outlook,” delivered by 
the Honorable JOSEPH W. MartTIN, JrR., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
before the fifty-second annual Congress 
of American Industry on December 3, 
1947. 

This is a great speech. It is a com- 
plete answer to some of the confused 
thinking which is now being projected. 
I urge every Member of the House to 
read and study this clear exposition of 
the problems confronting the Nation, and 
the sound course which we must pursue. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, a grave 
situation has been brought about in this 
Nation. We are asked to assume, because 
of no fault of our own, peacetime restric- 
tions, controls, and regimentation as strin- 
gent as wartime controls were. We are 
asked to continue on under a staggering bur- 
den of taxation in order to pay reparations, 
as it were, to allies and enemies alike, fol- 
lowing a war we won. To be added to the 
immeasurable sacrifices we made in blood 
and treasure during the fighting, we are 
asked to add more money. 

Meantime, one of the arguments being 
made by those who propose these dangerous 
and staggering burdens is thas there is too 
much money in the hands of the people. On 
the one hand, we see high wages. On the 
other, we see an effort to take those high- 
wage dollars out of the hands of the people 
who earn them by excessive taxation. On 
the one hand, we hear talk about preserving 
democracy here in America coming from the 
same lips which argue that we should, to 
some degree, abandon democracy in favor 
of stringent peacetime regimentation and 
controls. The same speakers who argue that 
prices are too high—and they are—contend 
that the only way to cure the trouble is to 
take away from the people more money in 
taxes so they will have less with which to 
meet living costs. 

We must not allow economic freedom and 
self-reliance to be destroyed. If they are, 
the powers standing for liberty will be so 
weakened they will not be able to offer any 
effective resistance to the progressive exten- 
sion of such destruction to constitutional 
government and the people's liberties gen- 
erally. 

If this resistance is gradually given up— 
the people might not even realize what is 
actually happening. Personal liberty, free- 
dom of thought and speech, and the inde- 
pendence of business and of science would 
be exposed to a very great danger. We could 
lose the whole essence of the civilization we 
have inherited from generations which 
fought hard to lay its foundations, and for 
which many men even gave their lives. 

It is proposed we increase Government 
spending when we should be curtailing it. 
Reports are being allowed to go out of the 
governmental circles that the next year's 
budget will be $40,000,000,000 or more. 

Wild Government spending simply must 
be reduced, not increased. And the reduc- 
tions which must be made cannot be accom- 











plished unless we have the wholehearted sup- 
port of the people who want to save the 
Nation from economic collapse. 

One of the most acute problems given 

ant attention by the administration is 
keeping this country solvent. We all like to 
spend money; every human appeal finds in 
us a responsive chord. But the cold facts 
are there is only so much money available. 

The only money the Government has to 
spend is money taken from the people in 
taxes. 

The more the Government spends, the 
more it is obliged to tax the people. This 
fact must be brought home to the people. 

That is why it is imperative that President 
Truman at the earliest possible moment shall 
tell Congress how much money he wants to 
spend abroad next year. And, how much he 
wants for spending at home. 

With the total demands known, Congress 
can determine the proper distribution of the 
tax money. 

The more money we send abroad, the less 
we will have to spend at home. And if the 
pending demands are excessive, then, of 
course, we cannot reduce taxes. We must be 
fully aware as to what the alternatives are. 

There is one thing we must do, and that 
is to keep the budget balanced. With a na- 
tional debt of more than $8,000 for every 
family in America, we cannot continue to 
go into debt, 

American horse sense demands that the 
Government shall join with the Republican 
Congress in keeping this country solvent. It 
is high time the people demanded this brand 
of cooperation. 

The great heart of America, as has been 
demonstrated in the last two years, will al- 
ways respond to the call of the hungry. But 
we must guard ourselves against any who 
would fill their own pockets with American 
funds. 

Feeding the world is an enormous task 
and it cannot be accomplished without the 
fullest cooperation of the people of every 
land. Waste and dishonesty must be re- 
duced to the minimum. 

American dollars alone cannot do this 
job. These dollars must be prudently spent. 
And we must have full cooperation from 
the nations which seek our aid. They must 
be ready and willing to go to work, to help 
themselves. 

After all, American money is not inex- 
haustible. Our people will not go on indef- 
initely paying high taxes to help other peo- 
ples without evidence they are doing their 
best to help themselves. For the sake of 
those peoples themselves, they must thus 
cooperate while the money is available—and 
they have their chance. 

This enormous job of rebuilding Europe 
cannot be financed entirely from the United 
States Treasury. We must enlist and en- 
courage the aid of private sources willing to 
risk venture capital in rebuilding industries 
abroad. 

There must be improved methods for the 
distribution of relief abroad. Good business 
executives should be selected to supervise 
the expenditures if we are ever to finish suc- 
cessfully the job we have started. The job 
should not be given to theorists and chair- 
warmers whose chief aim is to remain on the 
Government pay roll. Congress hopes to 
evolve a plan to meet these requirements. 

And in all this, we must consider America, 
too. 

All real Americans are united in wanting 
to preserve this grand, glorious, free, rich 
land of ours. You want your children’s 
children to have the fair chance you have 
had. You want the young veterans and the 
rest of America’s youth to know and make 
stronger the freedom and the richness of 
life in the America you love. 

The administration wants a return of price 
controls and rationing. 
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Do you remember when the people were 
begging for bacon and butter and sugar? 
Do you remember the fruits and berries 
which were allowed to spoil for lack of 
sugar, because governmental price fixers and 
rationers appeared to be ignorant that they 
were deliberately wasting food by that sort 
of thing? 

Do you remember those days when you 
stood in line and adopted a mighty meck 
attitude when the clerks in the rationing 
boards barked at you and acted as though 
you were some Kind of a criminal because 
you wanted ration coupons for food? 

Do you recall how the store clerks—if they 
liked you-——-would go down under the counter 
for scarce items while they blandly told 
other customers they were out of the com- 
modities? 

You will recall that before the OPA was 
abolished by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent during the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
black markets were sprung up everywhere. 
Meat butchered under the trees with flies 
swarming on it was being sold to the help- 
less public. Everything from sugar to nylon 
stockings, from coffee to automobile tires, 
was going into the black market faster and 
faster. And prices were skyrocketing. And 
the OPA had been proved a dismal failure. 
Prices were high and the food difficult to 
secure. 

The administration seeks the power to re- 
turn to all that. 

Now, fellow citizens, helping the rest of 
the world is commendable. But it must not 
be made the excuse for taking the brakes off 
governmental spending at home. 

We started to cut reckless, wasteful gov- 
ernmental spending in the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress, and we are going 
to do it again in the second regular session 
of this Congress. 

We saved $3,000,000,000 for the taxpayers 
by cuts where cuts could safely be made, 
but the bureaucrats don't like to talk about 
that. 

Just while I am on this subject, I want 
to recall the record on the national defense. 
There is a growing propaganda emanating 
from officials high in the executive branch 
that the Eightieth Congress refused to appro- 
priate sufficient money and wrecked our na- 
tional defense. Several times within the 
past few weeks the charge has been made 
that our defense in the air is a hollow shell 
because Congress was too tight-fisted. 

Now let's look at the facts. 

The budget requests for the Army and 
Navy air forces were $1,379,000,000 cash and 
$553,000,000 contractual authority, a total of 
$1,932,000,000. Public Laws 202 and 267 con- 

aining the final action on these requests, 
show that Congress gave the air forces in 
cash and contractual authority an aggrezate 
of $76,000,000 more with which to function 
than was originally requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The total effective reduction of defense 
budgetary requests, all items considered, 
was a net reduction of only $120,000,000 
or 13 percent of the President’s request. 
Significant factors to consider include the 
fact that funds for personnel both civilian 
and military were predicated on the Depart- 
ment’s estimates of their ability to recruit. 
Reliable information is that the recruiting is 
behind schedule. They may not be able to 
spend all the money they have. 

Since the national defense has been treat- 
ed so generously one begins to wonder how 
it can be that a net cut of $120,000,000 or 1.3 
percent, can wreck the national defense. 
What are they doing with all the billions 
which were appropriated? Certainly with 
proper supervision, the nine billion, five hun- 
dred and thirty-nine million should have 
provided adequate defense. 

The revelations in the Ferguson Senate 
Committee are timely. The Michigan Sena- 
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tor should go even deener into these ques- 


tions. But the facts and figures which stand 
in the record prove the absolute falsity of 
the charges and insinuations that the Con- 
gress has embarrassed the national defense, 
much less weakened it, by reduced appro- 
priations. The services may be embarrassed 
but if so it is not by being denied funds by 
the Congress 

Let me say to you, we had better keep 
uppermost in our thinking one very perti- 
nent fact. It is easy enovgh to shackle the 
people of this country under governmental 
controls; price fixing; wage regulations, and 
regimentation by a bare majority of both 
Houses of Congress. But it will take a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses to strike off those 
shackles and recapture those delegated pow- 
ers over the lives and activities of our people. 

Of course, all the assurances these ration- 
ing powers and regimenting restrictions 
will not be used unless necessary are pure 
twaddle. They are like the lion saying to 
the lamb: “Come and lie down between my 
paws; I won’t eat you unless I get hungry.” 
Did you ever see a bureaucrat who wasn’t 
hungry for power? You can bet your last 
dollar if those powers are granted to the 
executive department of the Government 
they will promptly be invoked and used. 
And when the people get tired of them and 
want to be freed, those bureaucrats will do 
exactly as they have done all along. They 
will fight to the last ditch to resist losing 
their powers. They will try to hold onto 
their fat jobs. It will require a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of the Congress to 
break their hold. 

It has not been so long ago that American 
business was struggling along trying to oper- 
ate and help to win a war under 76,000 ad- 
ministrative regulations which had the force 
and effect of law. In many cases even re- 
course to the courts was denied. They were 
so contredictory, so inconsistent, and, in 
some cases, displayed such ignorance of busi- 
ness, of agriculture, as to astound the coun- 
try. Do you recall the advice given by the 
New Deal bureaucrats to farmers to take the 
shoes off their horses at night to save wear? 
Can you remember when a solemn order was 
sent out that there should be no more 
butchering of “female steers”? Do we want 
any more of that sort of thing? 

Controls throttle production. We know 


the salvation of America Iies in a constantly 
expanding economy. For the sake of the 


wage earners, as well as of everybody else, we 
have got to produce more goods and services 
at lower prices. That cannot be done by 
raising wages, and then raising prices, and 
then raising wages and prices all over again 





That, of course, is an inflationary spiral. The 
Wage carners see that as plainly as other peo- 
ple do. We must employ cur most skillful 
engineers to produce new techniques for us 


We must increase the per man hour output 
Lower prices and improved quality would give 
every wage earner, every farmer—every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation—an in- 
creased real income. 

Deficit spending, currency inflation, and 
the inflationary effects of war production are 
responsible for high prices. War activities 








left the wages and salaries at home. The 
goods and services went overseas and were 
lost to us. Now the inflationary condition 


is being aggravated by the drain on our sup- 
plies—the billions of dollars worth of goods 
we have sent and are sending abroad since 
the war ended. Droughts and unusual win- 
ters have added to the burdens of the world. 
The law of supply and demand has coincided 
with and further aggravated inflation. 

In the face of the stark fact that more of 
everything is needed by a suffering world, in 
many foreign countries. Communist strikes 
are now under way to produce less. Chaos is 
their objective, of course. 
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lem, nor is it a partisan question. The de- 

mand of the President for a restoration of 

h rti powers to ration supplies, regi- 

m nrorate and fix prices and wages, is the 

g1 ba d ever made upon the Amerie 
Can } 1 peacetime 

J ( ly mark the end of our Amere- 

ic of free government, free ccone- 

c and free society. It could start our 

to the abyss of the police state. 

N ! jureau, no clique—no party— 

{ I ed with such power in peace- 

x a very ! , very desperate 

I No clique in Washington can run 

A i Lt 3 1 as the people themselves 

< G them the truth, let them 

( d they will do a good job 

‘ - Our daz is that 

r i I ed by < unn ge 

: l d weill-financed propa- 


to bring the American people 
n to a centralized power at 








be assured the Congress is going 

to } every Ol of those proposals 

1 c ily. We are facing fateful de- 

C We do not intend to make those 

c on snap judgment or insufficient 

Congr is determined to do 

| lye the problem of high prices— 

I i 1 Wa} It is a problem we recog- 

} It 1 be solved the right way. That 

will take teamplay between the people, the 
“ac ra 1, and the Congress. 

Am 1 must be kept American. Our ine 
ce é m mu be perpetuated. 
We must stamp out the fifth column of com- 
munism in this country and lock to cur 
lib We owe it not only to ourselves but 
to > world and to p sterity. 

If the torch of freedom is ever allowed to 
go out in America the world will be in 
spiritual darkness 

God forbid that. 

Al ica will stand. 


America will lead the world. 

America will continue to be the torch of 
hope and the beacon of progress for all the 
people of the world. 

May God give us the strength and the 
wisdom to lead all other countries of this 
world to adopt and work under a world- 
wide slogan—‘“Pull Together for Peace and 
Progress.” 





Increased Compensation for Postal 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill to provide for addi- 
tional compensation for employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Under the terms of the bill those 
employees whose rates of compensation 
are fixed at an annual rate would re- 
ceive an upward adjustment of $800 per 
annum; employees paid on an hourly or 
part time basis would receive an adjuste 
ment in the amount of 40 cents per hour, 

Mr. Speaker, in the lisht of today’s un- 
precedented high cost of living, the postal 
worker finds his present wage scale in- 
adequate. There is an utter sense of 
frustration prevalent among postal eme- 
ployces in all grades in their almost hope- 
less task of coping with present-day high 
living costs. This pinch is felt particu- 


larly by those postal employees in the low 
salary grades. 

It may come as a surprise to some to 
learn that the starting wage for a regular 
letter carrier and postal clerk is $2,100 
per annum—the take-home pay is con- 
siderably less, due to a 5-percent deduc- 
tion for retirement purposes, in addition 
to the authorized withholding tax. I 
have been advised that the average gross 
salary for all employees in the field serv- 
ice of the postal service is approximately 
$2,708 per annum. 

Unfortunately, the vast majority of 
postal employees in the low-salary grades 
as of World WarlII. These sol- 
dicrs, sailors and marines—many of them 
combat veterans, many of them decorat- 
ed for unusual gallantry in action, and 
a sizeable number of them with service- 
connected disabilities—are disillusioned 
with their jobs in the postal service. 
These boys returned to civil life with 
promises of handsome treatment ringing 
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in their ears. It was sweet music com- 
pared to the roar and din of the batitle- 


field. But the handsome promises that 
sounded such sweet music have turned 
out to be almost empty gestures—ges- 
tures that now give off a hollow sound. 

Several laws were enacted by Congress 
in previous ons which provided for 
preicrential ment for veterans seek- 
ing Federal employment. I am now of 
the firm opinion that in everyday prac- 
tice those well-meant laws are but futile 
gestures insofar as veterans in the postal 
service are concerned. 

Unless these low-paid veterans are pro- 
vided for in a more practical manner, 
along with their coworkers in the postal 
service, there will be every legitimate 
reason for the American people to think 
that we have forgotten these faithful 
public servants. Certainly, in the case 
of the veteran, it will be a case of out of 
sight, out of mind, as the saying goes. 
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Our First Responsibility Is To Protect Our 
Own People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to speak briefly with reference to 
European aid and the Marshall plan. 
This Congress is faced with grave de- 
cisions. We are being asked to take 
from the American people in money and 
supplies at a critical time of shortages 
on every hand, $597,000,060 for immedi- 
ate emergency relief. Later we are be- 
ing asked by the administration to enter 
into a 4-year contract to furnish some 
$20,000,000,000 or more in money and 
supplies to implement the Marshall plan. 
In the interest of our own people and 
Nation, we must not approach them in 
an atmosphere of hysteria and emotion; 
we must think as realists. 

Mr. Speaker, we all want to stop or 
retard communism if wecan. The State 
Department and the administration 
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This whole issue is not a partisan prob- 


thinks we can stop it with emergency 
relief and with $20,000,000,000 or more 
to follow. Before this Congress follows 
their suggestions, in the interest of the 
American people the record of their past 
judgment, recommendations and results, 
should be studied and reviewed to deter. 
mine if we can safely follow their recom- 
mendations now. Trial and error is stil] 
the best yardstick with which to judge 
the future. 

In fact, most of our European prob- 
lems today are due to the past mistakes 
of our State Department and the admin- 
istration. The question is, Can we trust 
them to be right today in this expensive 
new plan they suggest? 

MISTAKE NO, 1 


Here is their past record: 

Our State Department and Chief Ex- 
ecutive, the late President Roosevelt, at 
Yalta agreed to allow Russia and Poland 
to move their boundaries west taking 
25,600,000 acres of the best agricultural 
land away from Germany. This agree- 
ment put Russia in the driver’s seat in 
Europe and placed her in a position to 
starve the rest of Germany which has 
cost the United States over a billion 
dollars to date in supplying food for 
western Germany. They further agreed 
that Russia should have reparations in 
Germany and Europe totaling about $15,- 
000,000,000. Under this agreement Rus- 
sia has dismantled and moved out manu- 
facturing plants by the hundreds needed 
for the rebuilding of the economy of Ger- 
many and Ausiria. I believe it was Gen- 
eral Eisenhower who once said “When 
Germany was divided at Potsdam for ad- 
ministrative purposes, Russia got the 
bread basket of Germany, England the 
industrial section, and the United States 
the scenery.” 

MISTAKE NO, 2 


At the Quebec Conference, Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, persuaded Mr. Churchill 
to agree that in the future Germany 
could not become a manufacturing na- 
tion as in the past, but would have to 
exist as an agricultural nation. West- 
ern Germany, with the great Ruhr coal 
mines is not adapted to agriculture and 
only produces about 50 percent of the 
food necessary to feed her 45,000,000 
people. Because of this mistake since 
we occupied Germany it has cost us a 
billion dollars to supply them with food 
and other maiterials. 

MISTAKE NO. 3 


This was the failure to allow the Amer- 
ican and British troops during the last 
weeks of the war to move right on in and 
capture the capital city of Berlin, rather 
than to hold them back to give Russia 
this honor. Had we done this we would 
have been in possession of so much of the 
territory of Germany that Russia would 
not now be in the driver’s seat in a posi- 
tion to prevent the writing of a peace 
treaty in London, where they are meet- 
ing for the second time at this very mo- 
ment. We would be the boss of the situa- 
tion in Germany today had it not bee 
for these three mistakes. These three 
mistakes have probably put Russia in a 
position to thwart and prevent the peace 
of the world. Those favoring the Mar- 
shall plan will argue that we must spend 

















$20,000,000,000 
Europe to stop communism and to save 
the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, let me suggest in all 


or more in western 


seriousness, if we lose the peace in 
Europe, it was lost at the Yalta Confer- 
ence over 2 years ago because of the 
bungling of the State Department and 
the administration, who apparently now 
seck to balance off those mistakes and 
make a new try with $20,000,000,000. 
History mow records the tragedy to 
America, Europe, and the World due to 
these three colossal blunders. In fact, 
the Yalta agreement went much further 
and by the power given Russia in Man- 
churia, she is about to overthrow the 
Chinese Government. Can we trust their 
judgment now? 

All western Europe and our Nation 
admitting the mistake of the Morgen- 
thau plan recently agreed to reindus- 
trialize Germany with controls that will 
prevent her from waging war in the 
future. They now agree that western 
Europe cannot be rehabilitated unless 
Germany is allowed to produce the coal 
and steel so much needed in western 
Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost 2 years at 
the cost of billions of dollars in prevent- 
ing Germany from reviving her industry 
with the result that we will ship 33,000,- 
000 tons of coal to England and western 
Europe by the end of this year, most of 
which could have, and should have been 
produced in the Ruhr district of Ger- 
many. We have shipped so much coal to 
the seaboards for export, that miners of 
southern Illinois and the Nation can only 
work part time because there are not 
sufficient cars to take the coal away from 
the pits. 

Mr. Speaker, by holding up the false 
specter of starvation, the administration 
and the thousands of bureau propagan- 
dists and friendly commentators, over 
the air, seek to influence the American 
people and the Congress by the biggest 
barrage of propaganda ever turned loose 
on the public, to support the $20,000,000,- 
000 Marshall plan. 

As a member of the Herter congres- 
sional committee I spent 30 days in Ger- 
many with the subcommittee conferring 
with top United States generals and their 
civilian forces in the Army of Occupa- 
tion, and conferring with the heads of 
the German state legislatures, making 
an extensive study of conditions. No- 
where in Europe did I hear of anyone 
starving or anyone who expected to 
starve. That propaganda is used here 
in the United States. I visited a number 
of schools and took pictures of the Ger- 
man school children. If you were not 
told otherwise you would think they were 
pictures of American children in our 
schools. It is true that Germany has 
suffered great destruction and that the 
people do not have all the food they need 
or want, but it is also true that through 
the efforts of the German farmers and 
those directing government we never 
saw or heard of anyone who was starv- 
ing or about to starve for lack of food in 
Germany. The same is true elsewhere 
in Europe. 

We are in a different position in Ger- 
many than in any other country in Eu- 
rope. We are the victors and occupy a 
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part of that nation. So long as our flag 
floats over a part of Germany as a symbol 
of our authority and their control, the 
call of humanity, and international taw, 
places the responsibility on us, a victor 
nation, to see that no one starves and 
the people have a chance to establish and 
rebuild their own government with such 
aid as we see fit to render them. Given 
reasonable help, the German people who 
have not lost their will to work will do it. 

Mr. Speaker, those who favor the 
Marshall plan will tell you that we must 
rebuild western Europe to stop com- 
munism. We all want to retard or stop 
communism if we can, but we must be 
honest with ourselves and honest with 
the American people we represent. We 
cannot stop communism taking western 
Europe unless we have the power to stop 
Russia and her armies. We held a seri- 
ous conference with a group of high- 
ranking military men while in Europe 
whose duty it is to know what Russia 
can and may do. We asked the question 
as follows: “Suppose, under the Marshall 
plan or some other plan, we spend from 
$10,000,000,000 to $20,000,000 ,000 rebuild- 
ing western Europe and get those coun- 
tries going in good shape in 4 or 5 years, 
is there anything then to stop Russia 
from moving in and taking a much richer 
prize after we have spent our money to 
build it up. The answer was “No.” I 
do not believe any top military man in 
the Nation will make the statement that 
we can land and maintain in western 
Europe sufficient military forces to pre- 
vent Russia, if she so desires, from taking 
over western Europe. Germany will 
have no army. Italy, France, Belgium, 
and Holland will have no military 
strength capable of putting up any seri- 
ous resistance if Russia should make such 
amove. You just as well quit trying to 
deceive the American people by telling 
them you can stop communism if you put 
over the Marshall plan. 

If Congress sees fit .o send immediate 
emergency aid to France, Italy, and Aus- 
tria it may help these governments to 
prevent the Communists taking over 
now, and it may help if we aid other 
countries to prevent them from going 
Communist, but it is no insurance what- 
soever that it will stop communism in 
western Europe because you cannot stop 
the expanse of communism in western 
Europe unless you have the power to stop 
Russia. 

France has been given in loans and 
grants by our Government, none of 
which will probably ever be repaid, $2,- 
100,000,000 since VJ-day. This is a lot 
of money that has already come out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayers. 

If those officials directing the Govern- 
ment of France had been worth their 
salt France would need no coal, no wheat 
or food from the United States Govern- 
ment today. ‘The new leaders of the 
French Government, it appears, are now 
trying to correct past mistakes which 
have brought about a serious condition 
in France. The American people, who 
have always been generous, might be 
willing to give some further emergency 
aid to prevent hunger which may occur 
in France and Italy between now and 
the next harvest. If some aid is pro- 
vided by the Congress, it should be only 
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for food to prevent hunger, and should 
be the minimum amount thet will en- 
courage the French and Italian people 
and their governments to prevent Com- 
munist elements from taking over those 
governments. About the same picture 
presents itself in Italy. 
WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


First. We should kill the Marshall 
plan which provides that we enter into 
a 4-year contract with 16 nations to 
shore up their financial difficulties to 
the extent of some $20,000,000,000. We 
should kill this plan because we cannot 
supply the food, oil, steel, and hundreds 
of other products that would be required. 

We should reject it because such a 
drain on the resources of this Nation 
would bring about such an inflation as 
might destroy the financial solvency of 
our Government. We are short of steel 
everywhere in the Nation today and mil- 
lions of veterans, who at great sacrifice, 
won the war in the Pacific and he!ped 
to win the war in Europe, cannot get a 
roof over their heads because of the 
shortage of steel and the inflation that 
is upon us because we have shipped so 
much of our resources out of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a short corn 
crop and because of droughts at planting 
time in the great western Wheat Belt we 
will probably not have any surplus of 
wheat we could ship to Europe next year 
if we agreed to do so under the Marshall 
plan. We shipped out last year 611,000,- 
000 bushels of grain and food. This 
action with the shipment of everything 
else is the cause of the high cost of liv- 
ing today even though Mr. Truman tries 
to tell the American people that such 
shipments have very little effect on in- 
creasing the cost of living. Everyone 
from the big businessman to the little 
merchant and the laboring man knows 
that statement is wrong. The adminis- 
tration policy of shipping out and giving 
away our wheat and supplies has in- 
creased the high cost of living by over 
40 percent. The President should deal in 
facts instead of dodging the issue. 

Second. Stop shipments to Russia. 
The administration sent millions in lend- 
lease to Russia after all lend-lease was 
supposed to be stopped. President Tru- 
man last week said, and I quote: “I see no 
reason to stop the sale of heavy machin- 
ery and farm machinery to Russia at 
this time.” Well, I disagree with the 
President, and I believe you do. The 
Russians have purchased, in addition to 
what the administration gave them, 
$115,000,000 in goods from this country 
during the first 9 months of this year, 
including 216 freight cars and 145 loco- 
motives, at a time when we are short of 
steel and freight cars in this country. 
We could and should stop shipping sup- 
plies to Russia when we are short of 
such supplies here. We should not for- 
get so soon that we kept shipping scrap 
iron and supplies to Japan up to within a 
few months before she attacked us at 
Pearl Harbor. We should not repeat 
such fatal and tragic mistakes. 

Mr. Speaker, when we were in Ger- 
many we found that the Marshall plan 
provided that 800 new locomotives be 
built in the United States and shipped 
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to Germany. We conferred with those 
in charge of railroad transportation and 
were told that they did not need any new 
locomotives, that they had 1,800 bad- 
order locomotives which they could re- 
pair with some extra steel and spare 
parts and that they were repairing loco- 
motives and freight cars faster now than 
they were going bad order. They sug- 
gested we furnish some steel and that 
they would repair them at a fraction of 
the cost. That is just one sample of 
some of the things provided for in the 
Marshal! plan. 

Third. The President and the State 
Department could and should call upon 
2ussia and England to stop the disman- 
tling and tearing down of 682 manufac- 
turing plants in western Germany which, 
under the new reindustrialization plan, 
should be put into operation for the 
manufacture of goods the Continent of 
Europe needs and which Germany could 
exchange with them for the wheat, flour, 
and foodstuffs that our Nation is giving 
to them today. This dismantling of 
these plants further proves the great 
mistake our representatives made at 
Yalta and Potsdam when they agreed 
with Russia that this should be done. 

Fourth. Since Russia has broken prac- 
tically all agreements made at Potsdam, 
if she prevents the reuniting of the four 
sections of Germany at the London Con- 
ference now in session so that Germany 
can be run as one economic unit as 
agreed to, then we should demand that 
Russia evacuate her zone and move out, 
so that Germany can be operated as one 
economic unit and a government in Ger- 
many established for the whole nation. 

Fifth. Insteac of writing a 4-year con- 
tract with 16 nations the Congress should 
develop a plan to give only such aid toa 
few nations in western Europe that need 
it as will compel them to put forth the 
maximum effort to rebuild their own 
countries. No plan should be entered 
into for more than 1 year and each na- 
tion should be considered separately. 
With such a plan, it would require only a 
fraction of the money visualized in the 
fantastic Marshall plan. 

Sixth. Now, if you want to exert the 
strongest influence possible by the United 
States to retard, or stop the encroach- 
ment of communism on western Europe, 
take some of these $20,000,000,000 that 
you would waste in the Marshall plan, 
and spend them here at home in building 
the strongest air force with the greatest 
striking power of any air force in the 
world. Give more attention to coopera- 
tion in hemispheric defense with South 
America, strengthen our military de- 
partments where necessary to enable us 
in any emergency to strike promptly with 
power and effect. Mr. Stalin and his 
warlords, if they knew we were making 
such moves, would probably hesitate to 
move further into western Europe for 
fear they might precipitate a war with a 
powerful Nation that is prepared. 

I would rather risk this course for the 
long pull future, and for the immediate 
effect it would have on Russia, than to 
tempt them by setting before them a 
$20,000,009,000 banquet table through 
the Marshall plan of rebuilding western 
Europe. Force is the only thing Russia 
understands. 


Mr. Speaker, if we weaken ourselves by 
shipping away our resources, causing the 
cost of living to go higher and higher, and 
spending our Nation into bankruptcy, 
such action will bring smiles and great 
satisfaction to Stalin, Molotov, and Rus- 
sia. Twenty billion dollars spent on our 
part in western Europe now, plus the 
efforts of the European nations should 
be worth $50,000,090,000 in a few years. 
It is too great a temptation to place 
before the Russian warlords. 

Mr. Speaker, we can heip these nations 
in a limited way and they will rebuild 
their own countries. 

If we attempt to finance and supply the 
world we will bring destruction to our 
own Nation. We are $300,000,000,000 
poorer than we were prior to the last war 
by shipping out and shooting away our 
natural resources, plus the sacrifice of 
the lives of 300,000 of our fine young men, 
with a million wounded, with many bil- 
lions of dollars required in the future for 
hospitalization and care of our voterans, 

Mr. Speaker, we are short of oil to- 
day and many materials so vital to na- 
tional defense. The first responsibility of 
the Members of this Congress is to pro- 
tect the interest of our own people and 
preserve the financial solvency of our own 
Nation. The greatest contribution we 
can make for the future peace of the 
world, is to keep America strong. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
while we are discussing the Marshall plan 
and aid to starving Europeans, is it not 
about time we devoted a little attention 
to some of the starving in our own coun- 
try? I refer to our first Americans, the 
Navajo Indians, who find themselves in 
dire circumstances in the western part 
of the United States. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
these Indians are wards of the United 
States Government and entitled to our 
first consideration. At the present time 
the Latter-Day Saints Church and other 
charitable organizations are supplying 
these people with food and clothing to 
prolong their unhappy existence. It is 
indeed a reflection upon the integrity of 
this Government when we allow chari- 
table institutions to supply the needs of 
those whom we are under obligation to 
support. Is it not about time we diverted 
our thoughts from assisting the rest of 
the world long enough to look after our 
own? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Deseret News, of Salt Lake City, of No- 
vember 25, 1947: 


A MARSHALL PLAN FOR AMERICANS 


While all America is urged to go wheatless 
and meatless to save starving Europeans, 
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many of the Indian wards of our own Gove 
ernment face dire famine conditions and no 
one seems to be particularly concerned about 
their plight. 

From a recent press hand-out of the Office 
of Indian Affairs of the Interior Department 
we cull this information: “Thousands of 
Navajo Indians in Arizona and New Mexico 
face hunger and privation during the com. 
ing winter months unless prompt and ade. 
quate relief can be provided, according to 
information released today by Secretary of 
the Interior Julius A. Krug. The informa- 
tion is based on a report just received from 
J. M. Stewart, superintendent of the 16,000,- 
000-acre reservation.” This Navajo Rescrvae 
tion includes a substantial area in southerne- 
mcst Utah. 

Mr. Krug says also that present attempts 
at relief are limited to two carloads of pota- 
toes a month obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture—which bought them inci- 
dentally to support the price for potato 
growers, and not because they are a food 
that might keep some Indian from a journey 
to the happy hunting ground. He adds that 
some surplus canned foods acquired by the 
War Assets Administration may be obtained, 
but it is necessary to pay for them. 

Now this is that Mr. Krug who devoted 
30,000 words recently to showing President 
Truman that the United States could easily 
afford to give $20,000,000,000 in aid to western 
Europe without seriously impairing our re- 
sources or causing injury to our people. 

This is also that Mr. Krug who by virtue 
of his appointment in that same Mr. Tru- 
man’s Cabinet has under his control these 
very Indians whose resources are already se- 
riously impaired, and who as a people are now 
suffering serious injury. 

We are not suggesting that the Navajos 
seek citizenship with the French, the British, 
or the Italians in order to fall heir to some of 
the relief that Congress is being urged to au- 
thorize. That relief will go to aid those 
whose conditions of extremity have been im- 
posed by others than us Americans. 

But it does seem that where our.own In- 
dian population is concerned, a population 
driven from their native inheritance by us 
Americans ourselves, a population now con- 
fined by us to some of our most arid areas, a 
population of desert shepherds whose sheep- 
raising was sharply reduced by a recent Fed- 
eral fiat, it does seem that we ought to be 
able to find more than a couple of carloads of 
potatoes a month to keep them from starv- 
ing. 

When, Mr. Krug, will the Navajos get a 
Marshall plan? 

If anyone doubts the need of it, let him 
read the story and lcok at the pictures, taken 
within the past few days, that appear on 
pages 1 and 11 of this issue of the Deseret 
News. 





Air Strength , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing unanimous consent for the extension 
of my remarks in the Recorp with au- 
thority to include a newspaper article, 
I find a most interesting editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, of even 
date, entitled “Air Strength” and which 
I offer in further support of my H. R. 
4565 providing for appropriations for the 
United States Air Forces, which bill was 
introduced by me on November 24, 1947, 








The editoria] mentioned is presented 
for publication: 
AIR STRENGTH 


The President’s Air Policy Commission has 
heard a great deal of testimony from in- 
dustrial leaders regarding the deterioration 
of aircraft production since the war. This 
testimony indicates that the country is woe- 
fully unprepared for the aircraft expansion 
that a world emergency would force upon it, 

The virtual drying up of military orders, 
plus the cancellation of contracts for some 
civilian transport planes, has led to general 
retrenchment among manufacturers. Some 
subcontractors have withdrawn from the 
field, and the aircraft plants that remain in 
business have lost many of their engineers 
and skilled workers. Military aircraft pro- 
duction this year will total some 1,700 units. 
Air Secretary Symington has testified that 
we need an annual procurement of 3,200 
planes for adequate security, and this is ex- 
clusive of the requirements of naval avia- 
tion. The problem has two sides: We must 
have a production rate that will supply the 
military forces with modern striking power 
and at the same time will be sufficient to 
keep the aircraft industry active. 

General Spaatz’s statement the other day 
that the Russians are believed to have 14,000 
combat planes is not necessarily indicative 
of our own security requirements. The cri- 
terion is not numbers, but types and quality. 
We cannot be unconcerned, however, over 
the continuation of Soviet production while 
ours has slowed to a trickle. Nor do we 
have a reliable trump card in our fleets of 
stored B-29’s. The B-29’s are obsolescent, 
To be strong, our air power must be dynamic 
and progressive. Secretary Symington and 
General Spaatz both have called for a Regu- 
lar Air Force of 70 groups and 6,869 first-line 
planes, plus 3,212 planes in the National 
Guard and an Air Reserve of 2,360 second- 
line planes, or a total of 12,441 combat 
planes. And even when this total is at- 
tained, planes will have to be constantly 
replaced. 

In aircraft as well as in shipbuilding and 
other allied elements of our security, we are 
still relying on a cushion of time and dis- 
tance which, as Secretary Symington has 
taken pains to point out, no longer exists. 
If we want an air force that is ready, then 
we must see to it that we keep the necessary 
minimum of aircraft production at all times. 
Our productive capacity is assuredly the 
greatest in the world, but ultimate capacity 
is no defense against attack. For the first 
time in our history we are living in the front 
line opposite any aggressor. We shall be 
living in a fool’s paradise if we let our air- 
craft industry go to pot on the assumption 
that we shall have time to expanded it after 
the need for fighting aircraft has become 
acute, 





Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of De- 
cember 1, 1947: 


NOT HEALTHY 


According to the Associated Press “au- 
thoritative sources” place the 1949 Federal 
budget at forty billions and expenditures in 
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excess of those for the present fiscal year by 
approximately two and one-half billions. 

If these estimates are in any sense au- 
thoritative, they are bad news for the Amer- 


ican people and the American economy. 
Neither the people—that is, the taxpayers— 
nor the economy as a whole can afford in the 
third full year of peace expenditures at the 
rate of forty billions, and a tax structure 
which was set up to meet the fiscal neces- 
sities, not of peace, but of war. 

It is dangerous in a high degree for us to be 
lulled into a sense of security as regards the 
soundness of our national economy by the 
fact that tax receipts are at a record peace- 
time level and a balanced budget is in pros- 
pect even in the face of an anticipated in- 
crease in Federal expenditures. 

The tax receipts which seem to create a 
sound budgetary situation are in large part 
product of the very inflation the administra- 
tion is anxious to bring under control. 

If it succeeds, revenues almost inevitably 
will drop well below expectations and, on the 
basis of budgeted expenditures, the Nation 
again will be unable to live within its income, 
On the other hand, if the anti-inflation effort 
fails—and it is more likely to fail than to 
succeed—higher costs and prices will be re- 
flected almost inevitably in very high Gov- 
ernment costs and we shall be caught up in 
a vicious circle from which escape will be- 
come increasingly difficult. 

If there is any justification for keeping 
virtually intact a tax structure that was 
created to finance the extraordinary expendi- 
tures of war it is that as long as the national 
income remains at a high level every reason- 
able effort should be made to reduce the war- 
incurred debt as much and as rapidly as 
possible. To maintain wartime tax rates, 
however, to finance Government costs which 
are rising and threaten to get out of control 
is to be guilty of the gravest fiscal impru- 
dence. 

It will be argued, of course, by those who 
defend the upward course of expenditures 
that it is the cost of foreign aid that keeps 
the budget at its present high level and 
points to even higher Government costs in the 
years ahead. There may be merit in such a 
contention, but nevertheless, it would be 
wrong, we believe, for the executive depart- 
ment to budget expenditures of five millions, 
for example, for the Marshall plan before 
major policy in the matter of foreign aid has 
been determined by Congress. 

The Senate is expected today to approve 
expenditures just under $600,000,000 for stop- 
gap aid, particularly to France and Italy. 
Expenditures in this amount over the next 
few months ought to be sufficient to feed the 
hungry and to liquidate our obligation as a 
humanitarian nation to prevent suffering 
from cold and undernourishment. 

This stopgap aid will not much affect the 
total cost of Government. Certainly it will 
not lift expenditures to a substantially high- 
er level than now prevails. It is, thus, the 
long-term aid to Europe that threatens to 
increase expenditures in the early future to 
a point where the budget will again be un- 
balanced and where in an effort to help 
others we shall be in grave danger of under- 
mining our own strength and of being unable 
to maintain our own sound position. 

This editorial is in no sense a statement 
of Plain Dealer philosophy with respect to the 
Marshall plan. It is, however, a warning 
that we must be aware of the implications 
for our own economic stability of expendi- 
tures of forty billions a year and probably 
more for whatever purpose they may be in- 
curred and of the maintenance of a system of 
taxation which has no place in a sound 
peacetime economy. 

We are in danger of making the error the 
government of England fell into at the end 
of the war; of undertaking more in the way 
of public activity and expenditures than the 
economy can afford. 
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What Export Drop Means to Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the magazine World Report of 
November 25, 1947: 

WHAT EXPORT DROP MEANS TO BUSINESS 
(Reported from New York and Washington) 


(Even with a full-scale program of aid 
for Europe, shipments of American goods 
abroad in 1948 will be less than in 1947. 
The Marshall plan is to slow the decline of 
United States exports, but will not stop it. 
Top men in American business and Govern- 
ment are not alarmed by the down-turn in 
overseas sales, however. It means a bigger 
supply of goods for Americans next year.) 

Monthly exports of United States goods 
have gone down by 22 percent since May of 
this year. September shipments were the 
lowest since February. 

Manufactured goods are especially hard 
hit. Exports of machinery, trucks, textiles 
and chemicals are down sharply. They may 
be headed lower still. 

Here is what is happening to overseas sales 
of certain important products: 

Electrical appliances are running into 
strong sales resistance abroad. This has 
been caused by import restrictions to save 
dollars in many countries and by satisfaction 
of demand in others. Exporters of radios, 
refrigerators, irons, end many other appli- 
ances are feeling the pinch. 

Textile shipments from America to other 
countries are off sharply. The flood of cotton 
goods from the United States earlier this 
year seems to have filled the demand tempo- 
rarily in some countries. 

Cotton manufacturers abroad, especially in 
Brazil, are getting ready to take over a 
larger share of Latin-American markets. 
Textile firms in Japan are seeking the aid of 
American traders to find markets for their 
product, normally one of the cheapest in the 
world. 

All this is making it hard for American 
makers of cotton goods to find buyers abroad. 

Automobiles shipped out in the peak 
month of May 1947 totaled nearly 28,000. In 
September exports of passenger cars were 
down to a little more than 21,000. That’s 
a drop of one-fourth in 4 months. 

Trucks and busses sold to other countries 
slumped from 31,000 in May to 19,400 in Sep- 
tember. 

Tires sold abroad dropped from 474,000 in 
May to 280,000 in September. 

Machine tools have fallen off more than 
a third since May, and manufacturers are 
pessimistic about the future. 

Heaviest cutbacks, in general, are in lines 
in which the supply is plentiful. 

Searcer commodities, such as steel, grain, 
and fertilizer, on the other hand, are ex- 
pected to continue moving overseas in large 
quantities since they are in heavy demand 
for European recovery. 

Effect of export trade in 1948 will be to 
prolong domestic scarcities in some lines, 
such as steel, and add to the already abun- 
dant supply in others, such as radios 

What's ahead for United States trade with 
other countries next year can be estimated 
pretty closely. 

Without the Marshall plan, American ex- 
ports in the next 12 months would drop an 
estimated $5,000,000,000. Shipments in the 
latter part of 1948 would be running at an 
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nual rate of about $13,000,000,000. 
ent rate is $18,000,000,000 
With the Marshall plan operating on & 


Pres- 





] e scale, shipments to other c¢ untries 
ne vear still will fall considerably short 
of level they reached in tl first half 
of 1947. The decline might amount to as 
I 10 to 20 percent 
In 1948, despite the European recovery 
I ram the United States will export less 
tl in 1947 by any standard 
rican shipments abroad next 


Value of An 
r is likely to be substantially less. Even 
with maximum aid to Europe, exports in 


1942 will be around 617,100,000,000, which is 
52,006 0,000 less than the amount likely in 
194 
\ ime will decline even more, however, if 
pr go higher in 1948, as now seems prob- 
Im t of exports on the American 
economy thus may be less than it was this 
\ A moderate increase in total produc- 
in the United States is considered prob- 
hi 


Downward trend of sales abroad may con- 


t ue Y everal 4 ur Trade experts in 


v 1 i New York see plenty of 
£ t American shipments to other 
countr won’t return to the peak reached 
last spring for a long, long time Here are 
f f e reasons 

Em cy financing of Europe’s imports 
by the sale of dollar assets and gold can't go 


on much longer. By the second quarter of 
this year, European cour were obliged 
to finance almost one-third of their trade 


ries 





ade it with America in this way 

There is a limit to such expenditures. 
Mo of the European countries are rapidly 
I hing that limit. They are simply run- 
ning out of things they can turn quickly into 
ri ) h as American curities and gold, 


When these last-ditch savings are gone their 
former owners will have to cut down on im- 
pr from the United States 

United States aid in 1943 is not to make 
possible any huge new exports to Europe. In 
many cases, interim aid and the longer-range 
very program simply finance 
lready planned and _ orders 





iuch of the Europeans’ estimates of re- 
quirements under the Marshall plan repre- 
sent orders already on the books. For in- 
ance, nearly 60 percent of the figure for 
d an even higher portion for mining 
machinery are already on order. 

The interim aid for Italy, Austria, and 
France also is aimed at maintaining ship- 
ments, not expanding them. The $597,000,- 
000 President Truman requested of Congress 
for the short-term program is not intended 
to increase food shipments, for example, but 
rather to make it possible for Austria, Italy, 
and France to get their share of the supply 
available 

Aithough 387 percent of the money for 
interim aid would be for coal, it would not 
pay for as much coal as the three countries 
have been receiving from American mines in 
recent months. 

Bulk of United States trade is with non- 
European areas. The Marshall plan will not 
stimulate declining exports to other areas 
to any great extent. Europe’s share of 
American exports actually fell from 45 per- 
cent in 1946 to 38 percent in this year’s sec- 
ond quarter, when shipments were at their 
peak. 

The largest proportionate increase in ex- 
ports has been to South America. That area 
now takes 16.2 percent of all American ship- 
ments abroad, compared to about 10 percent 
in the period 1936-40. Well over 40 percent 
of United States exports are going to West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. 

Thus, aid to Europe affects only one sector 
of the world market for American products. 
The European recovery program will not do 


steei an 


much for trade with Latin America, for ine 
tance. 

Latin America’s contribution to the Mar- 
shall plan, on the contrary, may ease the 
drain on United States exports considerably. 
Under present plans, a substantial percent- 
age of Europe’s Marshall plan dollars are to 
be spent outside the United States. 

Meat and grain from Argentina, coffee 
from Brazil, copper from Chile, oil from 
Venezuela, sugar from Cuba—all are ex- 
pected to be thrown into the struggle for 
European recovery. 

Lower tariffs on American goods, promised 
by 15 countries at the recent International 
Trade Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, 
normaliy would stimulate American exports. 
Under the present abnormal circumstances, 
however, tariff cuts are virtually meaning- 
less. For it is the dollar shortage, not high 
tariffs, that is keeping American goods out 
of many world markets today. Most of the 
countries that have granted tariff conces- 
sions counteract the effect of lower tariffs 
by severely restricting imports of American 
goods. 

Effect of the new tariff schedules on United 
States exports is expected to be negligible in 
1948, although United States imports may be 
increased. That would tend to correct the 
present lopsided situation in which America 
is exporting about twice as much as it im- 
ports 









-ct on American consumers of lower ex- 
ports in 1948 is that they will have a little 
more of the things they want. Supplies of 
many important items will continue to be 


tight. But the over-all supply situation will 
be easier. 
Steel available for domestic use will be 


somewhat more plentiful in 1948, but there 
still won’t be enough to make all the auto~ 
mobiles, freight cars, and other steel equip- 
ment the country needs. 

Freight-car supply probably will be some- 
what larger in 1948. The supply of railway 
passenger cars will not be affected by exports. 

Farm machinery and tractors are to be 
more plentiful, despite heavy exports. A sub- 
stantial increase in production of such equip- 
ment is planned. 

Food supply will continue to be tight. 
Prices of food may go still higher. The Gov- 
ernment’s food-conservation campaign may 
have to be intensified next year, especially 
if crop prospects are poor. 

Beyond 1948, if the European recovery 
program is successful, the outlook is for some 
additional decline of exports to a level more 
nearly in balance with imports. Unless the 
world’s economy once again gets completely 
out of kilter, American exports may never 
again go as high as in the spring of 1947, 


Last Chance in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H, JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following excerpts 
from an article by George Sokolsky in 
the Washington Times-Herald of Decem- 
ber 4, 1947: 


THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
I recently came across a review of Freda 


Utiey’s Last Chance in China, by Harold 
Apparently the editor of the New 


R, Isaacs. 
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York Times book review operates like a town 
hall debate, getting someone who dislikes gq 
book and its author to give the other side. 

Differing from the town hall, however, he 
permits no rebuttal, making it possible for an 
antagonistic reviewer to kill a bock. 

Now Freda Utley is a well-informed lady, 
an ex-Communist who has lived in Russia 
and China and knows what she is talking 
about. Long before the present converts to 
the “Russian menace,” who are hopping on 
the bandwagon of anticommunism fast, 
Freda Utley recognized the danger and said 
it out loud. 

In those days that was a daring thing to 
do, because if one risked telling the truth, 
the galleons of propaganda roared upon the 
truthteller with hatred. 

So, Isaacs says that Utley’s point of view 
is: 

“She believes that no present evil in the 
world, like the Greek monarchy, the Turkish 
dictatorship, or a corrupt Chinese ofiicial- 
dom, is comparable to the Russian evil; that 
nothing was more naive than the notions 
that led President Roosevelt at Yalta to sign 
an agreement that launched Russia on its 
new drive for power in Asia.” 

With that he disagrees. His view is: 

“We can share Miss Utley’s urgent fear of 
Russian totalitarianism. But it is more dif- 
ficult to see how we are going to exorcise the 
menace by joining hands with the Chiang 
Kai-sheks and Chen Li-fus of China or of 
any country. If these are only possible al- 
lies of democracy, then Miss Utley’s too is a 
program for darkness.” 

In other words, he holds that the United 
States can afford to pick and choose its allies 
and not use what is at hand. He makes the 
further point that Freda Utley says that it 
might cost us $15,000,000,000 to support 
Chiang. She actually said that #3,000,000,- 
000 or $4,000,000,000 would probably suffice. 
She does make the point, however, that 
China’s importance to us is so great that 
$10,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,000 would not 
be too great a cost. 

I have my own doubts about all these bil- 
lions just as I have my doubts about the bil- 
lions for Europe, but Isaacs clearly misquotes 
and misrepresents Miss Utley’s position which 
he has no right todo. I found another such 
misrepresentation but do not choose to give 
it space. 





What Has Happened to the Dollar? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 28, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
East. Minneapolis Argus, published on 
Friday, August 29, 1947, which quite ap- 
propriately points out that the real in- 
terest of labor lies in job security and in 
the purchasing power of the dollar: 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE DOLLAR? 

Labor’s drive for ever-increasing wages, 
without compensatory increases in produc- 
tion, is a tragic example of economic futility. 

A pictogram in the United States News 
vividly demonstrates what has happened to 
the American dollar. In terms of purchasing 
power, an income that had a net worth of 
$2,500 in 1939 is worth only $1,535 now. An 
income that was worth $4,952, after taxes, 
in 1939, is worth only $2,815 now. So it 
goes, up and down the income scale, 








This is not, of course, entirely the result 


of increased wages. Many other factors, no- 
tably taxation and prodigal Government 
spending, must bear their share of respon- 
sibility. But it is an obvious fact that the 
cost of labor represents a very large propor- 
tion of almost everything produced in this 
country. 

In the past, we raised wages and lowered 
prices. We accomplished that because out- 
put per man increased along with pay. Since 
the war, the exact opposite has occurred. 
Most basic industries report that, while wages 
are much higher than before, production per 
man-hour is lower. The consequence of that 
can be expressed in a single word—inflation. 

The real interest of labor lies in job secu- 
rity—and in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. In self-defense, if for no other mo- 
ive, labor must cooperate with management 
to get the goods out, to increase production, 
and to so control prices. Endless wage de- 
mands coupled with decreased production per 
man spell ruin for the American economy. 
That is the hard truth of the matter. 





Revision of Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES~ 
SIONAL REcorD on the subject of revision 
of the tax laws, I include herein an ed- 
itorial by J. A. Daly, financial editor of 
the Charlotte News, Charlotte, N. C., 
which appeared in the November 29, 1947, 
issue of that newspaper. The editorial 
contains much sound thought and is 
worthy of careful consideration by the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Equity capital is the essence of dynamic 
economy. Only Government capital does 
not require an equity behind its debts. 

Currently, venture capital seems lost sight 
of and languishes, whereas private debt 
mounts—bank loans, consumers’ debts, mort- 
gage debts—creating a heavy superstructure 
of obligation, whereas what is required is a 
broadening of the base on which our eco- 
nomic society rests—venture Capital. 

To enable the capital markets to perform 
their economic function properly is not to 
invite a repetition of the practices of the 
1920’s. Effective controls preclude this pos- 
sibility. 

It is most desirable, however, to reverse 
the trend of the dormant and stagnant 1930's 
and to resume the path of economic progress 
which characterized the American economy. 


MUST ACCUMULATE FUNDS 


Funds for business expansion cannot be 
met entirely through generation of funds 
through corporate internal sources, Tax 
laws must be revised to make it possible for 
the groups which are the traditional source 
of venture capital to accumulate funds and 
to provide incentive for them to invest such 
funds profitably, 

The only other course is to have the Gov- 
ernment provide the funds. Nowhere has 
this policy been compatible with the main- 
tenance of initiative and incentive and, in 
the end, freedom. 

Ample data emphasize that the capital 
markets are not functioning properly and 
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support the conclusion that this malfunc- 
tioning is due mainly to tax inequities dis- 
cussed previously. 

There is evidence of a continued flow of 
stocks which have to be absorbed by the 
securities market although they do not repre- 
sent company financing or new ventures. 
Because of difficulties in accumulating capi- 
tal in the last decade or more, capital has 
aged, and, in order to pay estate taxes, assets 
have to be turned into cash. The assets to 
be liquidated are likely to be the most mar- 
ketable, that is, securities having good mar- 
kets. 

The effect is that funds are diverted to 
purchase securities in well-established com- 
panies that might otherwise have been used 
in venture capital enterprises—nor do the 
funds raised by such necessitous selling add 
to capital available for business expansion. 

The current price level and the expansion 
of industry required to meet our domestic 
requirements and position as the world’s 
chief supplier of goods seem to assure 
the continued appearance of the “capital 
wanted” sign. Almost every important in- 
dustry has indicated that large plans for 
capital expansion are under way. It remains 
to provide equal assurance that such financ- 
ing can be done soundly. This will be true 
only if a sound condition prevails in the 
market for equity securities. 

Any number of common stocks or sound 
companies are available at prices where the 
indicated yield is 6 percent or more. A con- 
tinuation of this condition may well cause 
corporate executives to hesitate about carry- 
ing out their expansion plans. Such hesita- 
tion, if it develops into cancellation, would 
jeopardize the continuance of high employ- 
ment. 

Unfortunately we have been lulled into 
complacency by the size of liquid resources, 
the reported profits remaining after divi- 
dends, and the accumulated savings of indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless, because of the need 
of carrying larger inventories at inflated val- 
uations and the continued rise in commodity 
prices, the relative cash position of industry 
is deteriorating. 

Underdepreciation of fixed assets is result- 
ing in fictitious profits. Replacement costs 
at the new price level are not recovered by 
depreciation charges based On historical cost, 
so that net income is really overstated. Sav- 
ings of individuals have been declining rap- 
idly; business savings are much smaller than 
available data disclose on the surface; and 
personal savings are concentrated in groups 
where their contribution to venture capital 
is small, 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Russell Weisman from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of December 1, 1947: 

AN ECONOMIST’s PoINT OF VIEW—THERE Was 
NOTHING IN PRESIDENT’s ANTI-INFLATION 
MESSAGE STRIKING AT SOURCE OF OUR INFLA= 
TION 

(By Russell Weisman) 
Probably the most important economic de- 


velopment on the domestic front in the weeks 
that have elapsed since this column was 
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suspended on October 21 has been the change 
which has come over the money market 

All too tardily the easy credit policy which 
prevailed over the entire war period and be- 
fore has been sharply modified. To be sure 
rates remain and will remain under the 
thumb of the Federal banking authorities, 
but fortunately their first concern is no 
longer the cost of Government borrowing and 
the price of Treasury obligations. At long 
last they have taken cognizance of the impli- 
cations of official credit policy for the proc- 
esses of inflation and, consistent with tradi- 
tion, are moving to lock the stable door after 


the horse has been stolen. 


ARGUED AGAINST EASY CREDIT 

Before the war, during the war, and since 
the war I have, in my own weak way, in- 
veighed against the easy credit policy which 
was adopted, first, for the purpose of promot- 
ing inflation and then adhered to because it 
was the policy of the Government to keep 
down the cost of servicing a public debt 
which expanded moderately throughout the 
1930’s and very rapidly after we entered the 
war in 1941. 

Iam not given much to I-told-you-so tech- 
niques. I want, however, to recall to the 
minds of regular readers of this column, and 
to groups before which I have spoken for a 
decade and longer, that I have said, and said 
repeatedly, that the time would come when 
the easy credit policy of the 1930's would go 
down and sometime be recognized as the 
gravest error of that unsound and unhappy 
era. 

CRITICAL OF TREASURY POLICY 

Again throughout the war when the Gov- 
ernment was stressing the importance of pre- 
venting inflation with various kinds of con- 
trols, on the one hand, and, on the other, was 
making an inflation of grave proportions cer- 
tain and inevitable by financing a very sub- 
stantial portion of the war's costs through 
the sale of short-term Treasury obligations 
bearing negligible rates of interest to the 
commercial banks, I was so critical of Treas- 
ury policy that I was on a few occasions 
charged with obstructing the war effort. 

What I was doing, of course, was merely 
putting two and two together and adding to 
four. That inflation was inevitable in the 
face of a rapid and enormous expansion of 
the medium of exchange was apparent to 
everyone who knew the first principles of 
money and price. The surprising fact, then, 
is not that we are confronted today with 
an inflation that is advanced and of dan- 
gerous proportions but that we seem to be 
surprised at the product of our own handi- 
work and even now are unwilling, generally, 
to recognize it as such. 


NOTHING STRUCK AT SOURCE 


There was nothing, for example, in the 
President's message of 2 weeks ago which was 
designed to strike at the root source of in- 
flation. There was a bit of patter about the 
importance of saving at this juncture and of 
holding down loans and of restricting credits 
from this time forth, but there was no 
forthright declaration of an obvious fact that 
the inflation we have is product of the great- 
est fiscal imprudence in financing the war, 
and that it can be curbed only as we reverse 
the prccesses that were responsible for a 
threefold expansion of money and credit over 
a relatively short period. 





teading the President's anti-inflation pro- 
gram of 2 weeks ago one is forced to con- 
clude either that he has no comprehension 
of the processes by which inflation is gen- 
erated, or he is more fearful of the conse- 
quences of deflation and of the resulting 
reaction from it, than he is of continuing 
on to a probably more serious inflation. 


There were intimations of this latter value 
as far back as 2 years ago when maintenance 
of the wartime rate of take-home pay became 
@ primary must of top administration policy. 
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More Pay for Less Work, the Way to 
Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ursday, December 4, 1947 


M1 BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the United States 
News of December 5, 1947: 

More PAy ror Less WorK, THE WAy TO DE- 
PRESSION—ECONOMIC SYSTEM HEADED FOR 
COLLASSE AND DEPRESSION UNLEss LEGIS- 
LATIVE ACTION TAKEN IMMEDIATELY—LABOR 
UNION REGULATION OF MAN-Hour OUTPUT 
Caustnc Boom-Bust INFLATION—INCREASED 
PROpUCTION ONLY ANSWER 

(By David Lawrence) 
We are in a period of inflation and boom 


But it will not last indefinitely. 
The crash will come as certainly as day fol- 
¥S night unless 
What is the “unless” that can save us from 
the miseries of closed factories and unem- 
ployment? 
iswer is: Unless there is an effective 
enforcement by law of the principle that no 
man or group of men in any industry shall fix 
prices or regulate output 

Today output is regulated and the Ameri- 
can people are being asked to pay for the 
things they buy at high prices. Imbedded 
in these prices are high costs due to an ex- 
tortion unparalleled in our history. 

Everybody, for example, is familiar with the 
fact that veterans and others cannot build 
houses at low cost today. But the reasons 
have not been emphasized. Building costs 
are high because there is a conspiracy in the 
building trades to do less work and insist on 
more money. It is true of other trades, too. 

In the November 21 issue of the United 
States News there was disclosed a table based 
on a survey among contractors in 60 cities. 
It shows that the average worker employed 
in home building is turning out about 38 
percent less work than in 1940. The average 
worker on the basis of United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures is being paid 76 
percent more for each hour of work than he 
was paid in 1940. 





LESS BRICKS, MORE WAGES 

Take the case of bricklayers. A man who 
was paid $13.68 per day to lay bricks before 
the war on an 8-hour-day basis laid 1,000 
bricks a day. Now he lays 540 bricks a day 
and gets $18.96 for an 8-hour day. 

Tile setters are doing £0 percent less work 
per day than they did before the war. 

Plumbers are doing 44 percent less per day. 

Carpenters are doing 43 percent less per 
day 

Lathers are doing 43 percent less per day. 

Electricians are doing 41 percent less per 
day 

Painters are doing 40 percent less per day. 

Plasterers are doing 37 percent less per day. 

Cement finishers are doing 36 percent less 
per day. 

Note the virtual uniformity. All those 
workers in the building trades seem some- 
how by coincidence or otherwise to have 
struck somewhere near 38 percent as an av- 
erage of less work done per day than before 
the war. 

Yet the pay increases for these same work- 
ers amount to about 76 percent more for 
each hour of work. That is why building 
costs are 184 percent higher than in 1940 

America cannot lick inflation by a formula 
of “more pay for less work.” 


Inflation has been defined as the existence 
of a large enough purchasing power that 
brings a greater demand for goods than can 
be fulfilled by what is being produced, 


INFLATION CURE—PRODUCTION - 


To cure inflation it is necessary to increase 
the available supply of goods. 

But if a small group of dictators say the 
supply shall not be increased and if it is ap- 
parent that this is concerted action, then 
the Government must move in on such a 
group whether they are employers or unions. 

Sixty years ago when Congress passed the 
Sherman antitrust law, the American people 
set their legal hand on monopoly, namely, 
“restraint of trade.” 

The term was not easy to define but grad- 
ually the courts declared it to mean any sub- 
stantial restriction on the free flow of goods 
from producer to consumer—any concerted 
action to restrict output or fix prices by col- 
lusive steps among sellers. 

It came also to mean a substantial domi- 
nation of the total volume of goods in a 
given industry by a single producer. 

But somehow along the line as political 
pressure came into the picture, not all mo- 
nopolies were restrained by law. Labor 
unions lobbied for and obtained legal 
exemption. 

A group of citizens calling themselves a 
union can assume the right to dictate how 
much goods shall be produced by the work- 
ers. One dictator recently ordered a whole 
industry to close down unless a labor-sav- 
ing device was eliminated or a royalty paid 
his union for work not done by the union 
members. 

By fixing the number of hours that shall 
be worked at straight time, the labor unions 
have managed to limit the amount of work 
that may be performed. All overtime work 
is penalized at payments ranging from time 
and a half to double and even triple time. 
Then Congress by law in 1937 legalized the 
overtime penalty idea. 

By reducing the workweek from 44 hours 
to 40 hours and then in many jnstances 
down to 35 and even 30, various union 
groups under the guise of a spread-the- 
work movement have actually extracted a 
higher and higher total earning for less and 
less work. 

Another device has been to secure the 
“closed shop” which is an exclusive mo- 
nopoly on manpower hiring. The union 
says who shall or shall not be hired. This 
means that the worker owes a continuance 
of his job or the getting of a new job to the 
union. Here is a power that transcends 
that of government itself. 

The Taft-Hartley law, to be sure, forbade 
a union to strike for, or an employer to 
grant a closed shop. The employer is left 
free to hire whom he pleases and at the end 
of 30 days the worker must join a union. 
This is called a union shop and can be 
voted by a majority of the workers in a plant 
or unit. 

This, however, has not deterred certain 
unions from using their economic power to 
threaten employers who want to obey the 
law. This is a situation which requires im- 
mediate attention by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


SLOW-DOWNS DEFRAUD EMPLOYER 


But of what avail is it even to comply 
with the union shop requirement if the 
union discipline and codes of behavior can 
limit the amount of work that is to be done 
by each worker? 

Control of output even on piecework is 
notoriously a labor-union strategy. It re- 
stricts not only the work done but the free- 
dom of the individual worker who may wish 
to give for each day’s pay an honest day's 
work. 

The present system makes of the worker a 
conspirator to defraud his employer. He 
knows he is paid to work faithfully and 
steadily, but the union tells him he must 
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not work up to standard—he must loaf on 
the job or slow down to conform to a pat- 
tern set by the union. 

Likewise wherever labor-saving devices are 
introduced, unions usually insist either on 
standby workers or on slowing down the 
machine. Here is a blatant exercise of mo- 
nopoly power—a regulation of output per 
man-hour. 


CONSPIRACY TO RESTRAIN TRADE 


The closed shop has been used as a means 
of promoting a scarcity of manpower. By 
specifying who shall or shall not be ad- 
mitted to membership in unions, the number 
of apprentices available for replacement or 
to meet increased demand is determined by 
a union formula. 

It is a crime against society for any group 
of citizens deliberately to create scarcity in 
order to promote either a price rise or wage- 
cost rise or a monopoly of employment. 

It will be too late to lock the door after the 
horse is stolen. 

It will be too late to correct by legisla- 
tion these abuses once the economic system 
has been forced into collapse and depression. 

The time to take preventive action is now 
and it is the duty of the Eightieth Congress 
to emancipate the American people and the 
workers, too, from the small group of dicta- 
tors who have promoted the idea of more 
pay for less work. This is a brazen con- 
spiracy to restrain trade. 

The antitrust and antimonopoly laws 
should be amended so that no group by con- 
certed action may restrict output. 

The individual has the right to regulate his 
own output—he cannot, of course, be re- 
quired to work against his will. 

But no organization has the moral right 
nor should it have the legal right to influence 
individuals to withhold their best efforts 
from the job. 





Resolution of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Port Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with legislation quit-claiming 
the marginal sea areas of the United 
States, the lands under rivers and har- 
bors, and so forth, which I hope will be 
considered by the Congress within the 
reasonably near future, I submit here- 
with resolutions covering this subject 
adopted by the Pacific Coast Association 
of Port Authorities ,the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, and the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral: 

Resolution by the Pacific Coast Association 
of Port Authorities urging adoption of 
legislation by Congress quitclaiming to all 
the States of the Union lands beneath 
tidewaters and navigable waters. 

Whereas on June 23, 1947, the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered its 
decision in the case of United States v. Cali- 
fornia, Original No. 12, and in said decision it 
was determined, among other things, that 
California is not the owner of the 3-mile 
marginal belt along its coast, and that the 
Federal Government rather than the State 
has paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, and incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that 
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er area, including oil, and in said deci- 
1 the court stated, “we cannot say that 
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irteen Original Colonies separately ac- 
uired ownership to the 3-mile belt or the 
oil under it, even if they did acquire ele- 
nents of the sovereignty of the English 
‘rown by their revolution against it,” and 
his court has followed and reasserted the 
basic doctrine of the Pollard case many times. 
And in doing so it has used language strong 
enough to indicate that the court then be- 
lieved that States not only owned tidelands 

id soil under navigable inland waters, but 
also owned soils under all navigable waters 
within their territorial jurisdiction, whether 
inland or not”; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in approximately 54 prior decisions 
rendered over a period exceeding 100 years, 
held that such lands belong to the States or 
to their successors or grantees and that they 
have full and complete title and ownership 
thereto; and 

Whereas municipal harbor developments 
and port authorities throughout the Nation, 
fn reliance upon said decisions, have in- 
vested untold millions of dollars of public 
funds in the construction of ports, harbors, 
and other public improvements on lands re- 
claimed from the sea and from inland navi- 
gable waters; and 

Whereas the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is of extremely far- 
reaching importance, not only to the State 
of California, its cities, ports, and harbors 
located upon said navigable waters, but to all 
coastal States, cities, ports, and harbors in 
the Nation similarly situated, and is detri- 
mental to the best interests of these munici- 
palities and port authorities throughout the 
Nation which have invested vast amounts of 
public funds in the construction of said 
improvements; and 

Whereas House Joint Resolution 225 was 
adopted by the Seventy-ninth Congress, but 
subsequently vetoed by the President, to 
quiet the title of the States, their successors, 
and grantees, to all lands beneath tidewaters 
and navigable waters, whether along the sea 
coast or inland, within the boundaries of the 
respective States, in order to remove the 
cloud on said titles created by the attack 
made by the Department of Interior upon 
the rule of property law settled by said deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and 

Whereas it is imperative to protect the 
title and interests of the States, municipali- 
ties, and port authorities so adversely affected 
by said decision that corrective Federal leg- 
islation be enacted similar to House Joint 
Resolution 225, introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, to rectify the injustices and 
damage to port authorities, municipalities, 
and States by reason of said decision and in 
order that there may be restored to the States, 
their successors and grantees, title to their 
rightful property; and 

Whereas such legislation would not in- 
terfere with the constitutional paramount 
power of the United States to control navi- 
gation or to provide for the common defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities urges the Congress of 
the United States, during its next session, to 
adopt legislation similar in substance to 
House Joint Resolution 225, to correct the 
injustices which would follow from the Su- 
preme Court's decision and restore to the 
States, their successors and grantees, their 
property rights and titles in accordance with 
the law of property established by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a long 
line of decisions handed down throughout 
100 years, to the effect that the States and 
their grantees hold complete title and own- 
ership to all lands lying beneath tidewaters 
and navigable waters within their respective 
boundaries; and that this organization lend 
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Resolution N 3, t to tide ds, by the 
} Ir ite of nicipal Law Of- 
Whereas the Supreme Court decision in 

the case of United Stats v. State of Califor- 


nia held that the rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the land underlying the 3-mile 
ocean belt are paramount to those of the 
State of Californi and 

Whereas this decision has created multi 
ple conflicts of opinion as to the validity « 
the title to these lands in the States an 
their several grantees: Now, therefore be i 

Resolved, That the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers urge the Congress of 
the United States, during its next session, to 
adopt legislation to correct the injustices 
which would follow from the Supreme Court’s 
decision and restore to the States and their 
municipalities their property rights and 
titles in accordance with the law of property 
established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a long line of decisions 
handed down throughout 100 years, to the 
effect that the States and their grantees hold 
complete title and ownership to all lands ly- 
ing beneath tidewaters and navigable waters 
within their respective boundaries; and that 
this organization lend its cooperation and 
full support to securing the enactment of 
such legislation 
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Resolution on tidelands by the National 
Association of Attorneys General 


Whereas after over 100 years of undisputed 
possession and ownership by the sovereign 
States of the lands beneath navigable waters 
within their respective boundaries, executive 
agencies of the Federal Government have 
made attacks upon and attempts to take such 
lands from certain States, asserting Federal 
ownership in addition to the well-recognized 
Federal powers of navigation, commerce and 
national defense; and 

Whereas to recognize and affirm such State 
ownership and protect the States against 
endless attacks, litigation, loss of revenues 
and investments, the Seventy-ninth Congress 
pas House Joint Resolution 225, which was 
vetoed by the Chief Executive on the ground 
that the Supreme Court should decide the 
question of ownership of said lands in the 
then pending case of United States v. Cali- 
fornia; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in United States v. California, refused 
to find ownership of such lands in the Fed- 
eral Government, and limited its decision 
strictly to the declaration of paramount Fed- 
eral powers over the submerged lands for na- 
tional defense, commerce, and international 
affairs; specifically refusing to include pro- 
prietorship or ownership in its decree in 
favor of the Government; thereby leaving the 
entire question of ownership of such lands 
for future litigation or action by the Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court specifically 
recognizes that this whole question of own- 
ership and division of State.and Federal pow- 
ers on the disputed lands is a legislative 
matter, in the following words of the Court: 
“We have said the constitutional power of 
Congress in this respect is without lir 
tion. * * * Thus neither the « 
the executive agencies could proceed con- 
trary to an act of Congress in this congrese- 
sional area of national powers”; and 

Whereas the Court recognizes that many 
former Supreme Court decisions have uni- 
rmly indicated “that the Court then be- 
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ieved that States not only owned the tide- 
ands and soil under navigable inland waters, 
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but also owned under: navi- 
gable waters within their ter: urisdic- 
tion, whether inland or n lard 
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v. Hagen, 3 How. 212, a Supreme Court deci- 
sion which has been followed with approval 
by 52 Supre ‘ourt ns and 244 Fed- 














eral and State n unde which 
the Stat aS ve made im- 
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good fs 

Whe te « hip of 
lands le wate s the 
same as that relating to « stal waters and 
the extent of Sts C rol over all sub- 
merged lands is left uncertain by the Su- 
preme Court's failure to define the extent of 
the paramount Federal powers thereover; 
and 


Whereas to avoid endless litigatior 
future attempts of the Federal ; c 
usurp all powers of the States in navigable 
waters and submerged lands, it is necs 
for Congress clearly to define such r 
and powers and recognize State ow 
subject only to constitutionally 
Federal powers; and 

Whereas such legislative action has been 
supported continuously for several years by 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, the Governors Conference, the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, Association of Port 
Authorities, National Water Conservation 
Association, and American Bar Association: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National A ciation of 
Attorneys General in conference assembled at 
Boston, Mass., on this the 28th day of Octo- 
ber 1947, as fol 

1. That we continue to urge the adoption 
by the Congress of an act recognizing that 
ownership of lands beneath navigable waters 
within the several States is and shall con- 
tinue to be vested in the respective States, 
subject only to the paramount rights of the 
Federal Government in a national emergency 
in commerce and national defense, the exer- 
cise of which shall never of itself vest any 
proprietary interest in such lands in the 
Federal Government; but recognizing the 
right of the Federal Government to take any 
of such property necessary for national de- 
fense by priority purchase or due process of 
law. 

2. That the President of the United States 
be urged to give his personal consideration 
to this matter of such grave importance to 
the States to the end that he will support 
the States, directly, or by indirection, through 
leaving the matter to Congress rather than 
to continue the fight being made by the 
Attorney General of the United States 
against the States. 

3. That we resent the efforts being made 
by certain Federal departments to divide the 
States by offers of compromise to the inland 
States and other offers which invade the 
legislative functions of the Congress, and 
agree that we shall stand united against all 
compromises which offer less ll x g 
nition of State ownership of submerged lands 
and their resources. 

4. That we vigorously 
nounced agreement between California oll 
interests and the Departments of Justice and 
Interior under which these interests would 
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be relieved of accounting for |} runs 
and have present State leases converted to 
Federal leases; and oppose any pr leg- 


islation which will permit the Department 
of Interior or any other Federal agency to 
lease lands beneath navigable w 

5. That the president of this association 
immediately appoint a committee large 
enough properly to plan and accomplish the 
association’s part of the above purposes, with 


an executive up of five members to han- 








dle the details of such work; and that the 
association offer its cooperation to the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in this fight and urge the 
Council of State Governments to < inue 
full use of its facilities for the accomplish- 


ment of t 
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Moscow’s Aims in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following two articles by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


MOSCOW'S AIMS IN FRANCE—PART I 
Lonvon.—The fate of Europe is being de- 
cided not at the Four Power Conference on 


Germany here but in the streets of Paris. 
What Molotov plans to accomplish in Lon- 
don pales besides what he is planning for 
France. 

During the last 3 days the delegates and 
newsmen gathered here have been asking 
themselves and each other just what the 
French Communists believe they can accom- 
plish by their legal insurrection. 

Few believe they can make a revolution 
and install a Soviet regime. They still look 
too puny. But why then should they go 


all out with the sort of an uprising, which 
if pushed too far, will mean their oblitera- 
tion for 10 years as a party? 


Moscow has always considered individual 
Communists, particularly non-Russian Com- 
munists as expendable but what can the 
French comrades have promised their So- 
viet masters that would justify the sup- 
pression of the French Communist Party? 
Outside of Russia, the French branch is the 
strongest in the world. 

An exceptionally important figure in 
French political life offers the following ex- 
planation: The French Communists, he be- 
lieved, have indeed small hope of overturning 
the French Government. Their present of- 
fensive has two goals. The strategical goal 
is thwarting the Marshall plan and bringing 
about the withdrawal of disgusted or im- 
potent America from Europe. Then the way 
to the conquest of the entire Continent 
would be open to Russia. Britain, as the 
Communists see it, would have to join with 
the Soviets or become a United States de- 
pendency. The loss of the strong French 
Communist group counts for nothing beside 
such glorious stakes. 

The tactical and immediate aim is the de- 
struction of the French Socialists. If this 
can be accomplished, any labor come-back— 
believed inevitable by Moscow—must be 
staged under the Communist banner. The 
French plan to destroy French socialism by 
forcing the French Socialists to stain their 
hands with the blood of French workers. 
The French people accept violence in politics. 
Street manifestations and fights with the 
police are traditional and accepted weapons, 

But though the police may ride down or 
club demonstrators, it may not shoot them 
down. When, under Premier Daladier, the 
police on February 6, 1934, shot down rioters 
on the Place de la Concorde, it was finished. 
Daladier practically slunk from office 2 days 
later. 

The present Minister of the Interior in 
charge of maintaining order is a Socialist. 
Whatever measures the police take can be 
ascribed to him. He and his party can be 
made the targets for popular hatred. 

Therefore, the Communists aim, according 
to this opinion, at increasing the number and 
violence of the strikes, disorders and rioting 
to the point where the French police are pro- 
voked into firing on the crowd. That volley, 
as the Communists believe, will doom the 
French Socialist Party. People who stain 
their hands with the blood of the workers 
are social traitors who can never again be 
trusted. They will hecome tabu. But the 


Communist tradition, if not the party, will 
remain with increased popularity. Since it 
alone will incorporate the aspirations of the 
French working class, communism will 
sooner or later revive. 

Therefore, the Communists hope this time, 
or at a second uprising within the near fu- 
ture, to force the Socialists either to resign 
and make common cause with the Commu- 
nists, or to shoot into the mob. 

That the fall of the present Prench Cab- 
inent will bring the Government under 
Charles de Gaulle, the Communists are con- 
vinced. Ever since the French municipal 
elections, the Communists have taken the 
general's coming as virtually certain. They 
know that his coming will mean virtual sup- 
pression of French communism. 

But, this very distinguished Frenchman 
believes, the manner of De Gaulle’s coming is 
more important than his arrival. If big 
Charley becomes Premier in the way he de- 
sires, then he will so transform France as to 
postpone a French Communist revolution in- 
definitely. France will cooperate fully in the 
Marshall plan for European recovery and the 
formation of the western European bloc. 

But if the lanky general can be forced to 
take command within the setting prepared by 
the Communists, his reign will be quickly 
over and he will vanish, leaving nothing 
permanent behind. Therefore, the French 
Communists are feverishly plotting to create 
the setting that will leave them new oppor- 
tunity within the foreseeable future. 

What this setting is I shall describe in the 
following column. 


MOSCOW’S AIMS IN FRANCE—PART IT 


LoNpoN.—The suicidal plan of the French 
Communists to upset the Marshall plan even 
at cost of their own political existence de- 
mands that General De Gaulle shall either 
take charge or that he shall do so under 
conditions that will condemn his efforts to 
failure. This, according to our exceptionally 
distinguished Frenchman, is the second half 
of the tactical scheme behind the present 
legal insurrection. His argument runs as 
follows: 

Charles de Gaulle has sworn never to come 
to power or govern except by legal means. 
What the general promises, he keeps. This 
is his great handicap in the struggle with 
Communists for whom legality is a mere con- 
vention to be observed until violence prom- 
ises success. Therefore, the Communists de- 
sire his advent to coincide with a crffis so 
intense that it will prevent an accomplish- 
ment of fundamental reforms such as a new 
constitution, a new electoral law, etc. 

Let us suppose that the French crisis 
came gradually. The fiscal paralysis, the in- 
ability of party-bound men to balance the 
budget or restore faith in France or produce 
adequate merchandise for farmers to buy, 
will—according to this view—lead a mount- 
ing demand for General De Gaulle. One 
day—probably after the new Communist 
Party provocation—this demand will become 
irresistible. The question is how can it be 
legally met? 

Under the present French constitution, the 
only method is by utilizing one brief phrase 
in article 6, which says that the Assembly 
can establish its own duration. According to 
the Socialists and Communists, this means 
only that the Chamber of Deputies will de- 
cide how long it will meet each year. Ac- 
cording to the growing band of Gaullists, it 
means that the Chamber can dissolve itself 
by simple majority when the members wish. 
Under this interpretation, the present body 
could first vote a new electoral law abolishing 
proportional representation and returning to 
something like the American system that di- 
minishes the number of parties and assures 
a more stable majority. Then the Chamber 
would dissolve itself, President Auriol would 
hold a new election. The Gaullists would get 
a solid majority, This majority would enable 
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De Gaulle to suppress the Communists, drop 
any number of allegedly disruptive social ex- 
periments, release controls on the movement 
of goods, restore confidence in the French 
franc, get the Marshall plan started, and 
finally, when France had stabilized, obtain 
the adoption of a new constitution creating 
the strong executive De Gaulle believes is 
necessary to keep France afloat. 

Such a procedure is perhaps difficult, but 
if accomplished, would doom the Commu- 
nists, prevent a revolution, and bring semi- 
rupture with Russia. The present Commu- 
nist troubles are calculated to disturb such 
a relatively calm development. 

They aim either at preventing De Gaulle 
from ever becoming Premier or forcing him 
to take power with the present badly divided 
and unconvinced Chamber of Deputies with 
the present electoral law that splits majori- 
ties and with the present constitution that 
leaves the power in hands of the Chamber— 
facing, perhaps, the gravest social uprising 
that has occurred in France since 1789, 

Under these circumstances—the Commu- 
nist strategists are believed to figure—the 
general might, indeed, suppress strikes with 
the army; he might even outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and purge the administration, 
the army, and the police of Communist 
sympathizers and agents. But before he got 
very far, his insistence on a new electoral 
law and new constitution would bring him 
into conflict with the Chamber of Deputies, 
whose members would probably lose seats in 
@ new election and whose three major 
parties—Communist, Socialist, and MRP— 
owe their prominence to this electoral law 
and their power to this constitution. 

The outcome of this conflict would be 
either De Gaulle’s resignation in disgust, his 
elimination from French politics, or his be- 
coming a dictator like Napoleon III—some- 
thing most French people abhor, Therefore, 
the Communist disorders must be prolonged 
until the general accepts power with the pres- 
ent Chamber. 

This explanation is merely that of one ex- 
ceptional Frenchman. But it would explain 
the apparent suicidal urge of the French 
Communist Party and present French crisis. 

It is always possible the present French 
Government will cope with this crisis, grad- 
ually restore order, and:checkmate the Com- 
munists. In which case both Communist 
ambitions and De Gaulle’s coming to power 
would be indefinitely postponed, 





Relief for Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include excerpts from an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Bristol (Pa.) 
Courier. The editorial follows: 


SECRETS IN CONGRESS 


Can a matter which is set forth clearly in 
a bill laid on the desk of every Congressman, 
and printed in full in a number of large 
newspapers, be considered in any sense a 
secret? 

Under ordinary circumstances, of course 
not. 

But these are not ordinary times, nor are 
the methods of the United States Govern- 
ment in this period the ordinary methods of 
free and democratic government. 

For all practical purposes, it may be said 
that, fantastic as it may sound, a great deal 
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How many take the trouble to read a law 
and try to understand what it means? Not 
so many as you might think—even in a leg- 

itive body, which is about to pass it; and 


of course far fewer among the general 
publ 


The tendency is to accept what leaders 
and statesmen say about the law, and then 
surprise when, as has happened so 
the law is passed, it turns out 
ite different from what everyone 
1d expected. 
In the case 
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of European relief, there has 





been a tremendous build-up. Practically 
€ ‘y national spokesman, including Presi- 


and Secretary of State Mar- 
well as a host of comm 
interpreters, and subjective re- 
ven his version of what is in the 
1 statute 

of President Truman, Secre- 
and the rest of those who are 
a bill of goods as part of a 
reelecting Truman next yea 
surprising that they should a 
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it is not 
the best possible face on the questionable 


features of the measure. 

What is the big secret? 

It is that the American goods and money 
be turned over to the weak, incom- 
and largely socialistic governments 
European countries. These tot- 
ering vernments are to be strengthened 
by allowing them to sell the American goods 
to their starving citizens. 

This is no program of giving food and fuel 
to the destitute. Such an idea is merely an 
illusi ich the backers of the plan are try- 
ing to build up in 1 the minds of the American 
people, those who are going to have to foot 
the bills. 

The food 
have money 


ire to 





certain 




















go to those who 
for them. 


and fuel are to 
enough to pay 


The reason they can’t buy the food and 
fuel elsewhere is that their money is bogus 
money, inflated, flat money ground out by 


these European governments. 

This is no relief program, it is a scheme to 
bolster up foreign currencies at the expense 
of the American people. 

And it is a scheme to sappy and keep 
in power the very socialistic European gov- 
ernments which adulterated their currencies 
in the first place, and which ought to be 
thrown out for having done so. 

The simplest awed ‘that this is the true 
nature of this stopgap version of the Mar- 
all plan lies in tne fact that resentment 
is so bitter over any effort to accomplish the 
relief itself without the tricky, political re- 
financing included in the program. 

Millions of Americans visualize the Mar- 
shall-Truman plan as a sort of angel-of- 
mercy program whereby the American goods 
they are to provide by their own sacrifice 
(and higher prices) are to be laid down on 
the doorstep of starving, shivering families 
while gaunt childre n dance with joy, and 
Uncle Sam is hailed around the world as a 
generous, unselfish, and noble cross between 
Santa Claus and the good fairies. 

Direct relief was the basis of the Hoover 
food program in Europe after the first war. 
It has been the basis of Red Cross work 
and Friends’ Service activities, and of vir- 
tually all other emergency relief since the 
time of the good samaritan—who, according 
to the Bible, is not recorded to have looked 
into the purse of “him that fell among 
thieves” before deciding to help him. 

All these thoughts are-most important, be- 
cause one of these days, as the stage is now 
being set, thousands of women’s aid so- 
cieties, church groups, and a host of other 
associations, will be writing tons of letters 
to their Congressmen demanding quick ac- 
tion on the Marshall program—letters from 
millions of persons who have never read the 
act, who know nothing whatever of what 
it provides, who assume it to be a charitable 
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Mail Charges for Overseas Aid 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


A LEN 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
mber 4, 


Thursday, Dece 1947 


Mr. a Bho Speaker, I have today 
introduced solution ene hae aaa 
instructing the > He ouse Committee on Post 
Cffice and Civi to formulate leg- 
islation to reduce postal rates for the 
mailing of private relief packages sent 
by individuals, churches, or 
agencies of the United s to individ- 
uals, churche yr welfare agencies in the 
various foreign countries of world. 
In this connection, I desire to set forth 
an article appearing 


in the Southwest 
Topics Wave for November 2, 1947, as 
fall “1 
1OLIOWS: 


1 Service 





tne 









MAIL CHARGES FOR OVERSEAS AID SCORED 

Need for easing burder me cost 
of mailing private ack Ss overseas, 
highlighted in recent r t s and letters 





r 


from readers of Wave Publications, has been 
carried to the President of the United States. 
Voters Council of Faith Lutheran Church, 
South Broadway at Ninety-fifth Street, for- 
mally petitioned the President and the Post- 
master General “to direct the reduction of 
postage on overseas packages containing food 
and clothing for war victims.’ 

The council resolution pointed the 
feeding and clothing of war victims has been 
fully endorsed by the President; that Ameri- 
can citizens have been called upon to con- 
serve food in the interest of helping the starv 
ing people of the war-devastated world; and 
t the hum ‘flan program of private re- 
lief is in harmony with the political welfare 
the United State favors for conquered 
nations and the entire world. 

Sending of packages of food and clothing 
by individua!s, churches, and welfare agencies 
is discouraged, however, the council declared, 
through ve postal rates on overseas 





out 




















excess! 





packages. 
The resolution will be sent to all Luthe ran 
churches in sc uther: 1 California and if feasi- 


ble throughout the entire Nation so that 
“the sentiment made vocal throughout the 
land may direct a course in keeping with 
the expressed will of the churches and the 
public in general.” 


The Reverend Carl Walter Berner, pastor, 


pointed out members of his local church, 
through the World Friendship Guil had 
taken the lead in packaging food and cloth- 


ing for war victims. 

included 3,624 units of 
shoes, 286 pairs of hose and socks, 1,137 pack- 
of food, 474 cans of food, 88 bars of 
soap, 22 towels, 21 hats, 8 blankets, and 66 
pieces of household equipment. 

The church maintains a food and gift 
counter for war victims for the convenience 
of churchgoers who are encouraged to buy 
extra articles for overseas relief while shop- 
ping for = eir own families. 

Substantial extent of food and clothing 
shipments overseas from Southwest sources 
was revealed a few months ago in an article 
in this newspaper. 

Based on an interv a with Stanley V 
inghoff, superintendent at post office St 
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Report on Europe 
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Arp PLus Facts Can Beat Russ 1n “Contp War” 


(By John Cowles) 





After looking at conditions in En 
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ropean ¢ n newspapermen 
ment officials, b nessmen, and economists, 
many of them intimate imiliar with the 
situation in all parts of hese are my 
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NEED HARD-BOILED PROPAGANDA 











Since we are obviou one engaged in fighting 
a cold war with Russia to win mer 
in Europe, there is little t in 
their stomachs if they think that FI 
their benefactor 

Much of tl of contine 1 Europe 
is now, as s has | ! nd 
corrupt. Ma rs or owne! > now on 
the Russ ll. 

We need a competent, | 1-be propa- 
ganda organization in Eur 5 to the 
people with the facts about the United States 
and about . The present pe inel 
of the State Department is not doing—or 


even attempting—the 


to be done. 


kind of a job that needs 











Our Government also should have ample 
funds to support and protect th political 
leaders ¢ heir families, now ing ide 
the iron curtain, who w d 1 ce at a 
chance to esc: a place of refuge where 
they could e Moscow ter- 
rorism, without enc ig the lives 
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An American like Col. “Wild Bill” Donovan, 
who successfully organized and conducted 
OSS during the war, would be invaluable in 
the American set-up in Europe. 

SHOULD TELL STORY OF RUSSIA 

We not only should inform the people of 
Europe of the aid the United States is giving 
t We should tell them, day after day, 
of the millions of slave workers in Russian 
concentration Cam] We should tell them 
the fa that Russian workers are only a 
fraction as well off, in terms of what their 
v will buy, as are the poorest people in 
America. We should tell them how the Rus- 
f have looted the countries that have 
gone Communist, 

3. We should do everything possible to 
unify the American, British, and French zones 
of Germany and to get western Germany 
to pl ducing again. Before the war, the 
Ruhr was second only to Britain as the source 
of coal for Europe Recovery in western 
Europe is impossible until German, coal and 
steel production is greatly increased. 

4. We should disabuse our minds of the 
amazing number of fallacies and misconcep- 
tions that are currently held in regard to pro- 
posals for our aiding Europ-. We should 
then have a thorough national discussion and 
congressional debate as to what we should 
do, and how, in connection with the long- 
range Marshall aid plan, 


WHAT AMERICANS MUST KNOW 


Here are some of the things Americans need 
to understand: A. Terrible as the war de- 
struction in Europe was, the problems Con- 
fronting Europe today stem less from the 
physical ravages of the war than from the 
ideological consequences of the war years. 

The economic policies which almost all the 
European governments are following today 
are actually retarding recovery. These poli- 
cies are based in part upon the sincere but 
mistaken views of the governments current- 
ly in power. They are based in part upon the 
fact that the governments are too weak po- 
litically to do anything other than continue 
on their present course, even though they 
may privately recognize its unwisdom., The 
Communists, moreover, in their determina- 
tion to prevent western Europe's recovery, 
seize every opportunity to throw sand into 
the gears. 

B. We should realize that it is naive to 
assume that we will necessarily stop the 
spread of communism permanently in west- 
ern Europe simply by pouring in our dollars 
for a few years. Too many Americans sup- 
pose that our financial aid will achieve that 
greatly to be desired result. Loans or gifts 
may help greatly, but most people are in- 
clined to oversimplify the problem. 

C. We should rid our minds of the idea 
that there is anything even remotely scien- 
tific in the report of the Paris 16-nation con- 
ference that western Europe needs $25,440,- 
000,000 to cover its prospective dollar defi- 
ciency and to provide currency stabilization 
in the next 4 years. 

No one can have the slightest accurate in- 
formation as to what the cost would be. It 
depends upon the future economic policies 
of the different governments, the weather 
and crops in the next 4 years, the world price 
level, what actions the Communists may 
take, and many other unknown factors. 

D. We should abandon the widely held idea 
that we ought not to attach conditions or 
stipulations to our aid. It is senseless even 
to consider large-scale aid unless we do at- 
tach conditions, and thus give ourselves a 
chance, at least, to accomplish our purpose. 
Aid from the United States will have only a 
temporary value, if that, unless the country 
aided changes the policies that are retarding 
or preventing its economic recovery. 

E. We should rid our minds of any idea 
that the proposed Marshall plan loans will 
be repaid. They won't be. 

F. We must not think that most Europeans 
understand our motives in connection with 


aid to western Europe—they do not. Many 
officials and businessmen in Europe regard 
the Marshall plan as a clever scheme where- 
by the United States, under the guise of 
altruism, can export unmanageable surpluses, 
and in that way, postpone a serious price 
recession and business slump in America, 
Europe has not the slightest understanding 
of the fact that the commodities which we 
are sending abroad are contributing to our 


price inflation here at home. 
After we have clarified our thinking in this 
way, we must concentrate on deciding in 


what ways we can help European recovery 
most effectively and with the minimum harm 
to the United States own economy. 

The more one sees of Europe, the more one 
realizes that preserving a strong and sound 
United States is the single most important 
contribution we can make toward world re- 
covery. 


SHOULD SPEND DOLLARS ABROAD 


We can, however, materially help world re- 
covery under the Marshall plan if we are in- 
telligent in what we do and in how we do it, 

For example, Congress ought to stipulate 
that, insofar as possible, we should spend the 
American dollars abroad, and not within the 
United States, to buy the commodities which 
we propose to give to Europe. If we can 
buy grain in Argentina, for example, instead 
of in the United States, it will reduce the 
serious inflationary situation that confronts 
us here at home. 

Congress should set up an independent 
agency, responsible to it, but working under 
the general direction of the State Depart- 
ment, to procure all the commodities we in- 
tend to give to Europe. By, following a uni- 
fied procurement program, we can avoid the 
inflationary effect which would follow com- 
petitive bidding for American supplies by 
various foreign nations. 

The agreement made by the 16 countries 
at Paris should be an integral part of any 
arrangements we make with the separate 
nations. 

In the Paris agreement each nation, at 
least in general terms, undertook to do cer- 
tain things and to cooperate in certain ways 
for the recovery of western Europe. If a na- 
tion is not doing what it promised to do, and 
if it is not meeting its production targets, 
we should be in position to turn off the 
spigot and stop further aid. 

Great tact and diplomacy, in addition to 
basic economic intelligence, will be required 
of the individual who has charge of our 
European aid program. Lewis Douglas, the 
American Ambassador in London, could 
probably perform this function better than 
any other individual. 

The basic European problem is lack of 
production. 

Governmental economic and fiscal policies 
are retarding production in almost every 
country in western Europe. 


CURRENCY RATES ARE UNREALISTIC 


Perhaps the single most important thing 
that western European nations could do to 
stimulate production and trade would be to 
make their currencies freely convertible into 
other currencies. All of these currencies are 
now overvalued in relation to the dollar. All 
have fixed rates, for conversion into the dollar 
and into each other, that are completely un- 
realistic. International trade and production 
both would be enormously stimulated if the 
currencies were allowed to find their true 
levels. 

Inflation is growing rapidly throughout 
Europe. We ought to insist that govern- 
ments receiving American aid adopt policies 
that will stop or at least slow down the rate 
of further inflation. We ought to insist, 
within reason, that the European nations 
meet the production targets set up at the 
Paris conference. 

There are strong reasons for believing that 
the amount of American aid which has been 
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suggested is excessive. It is entirely possible 
that more good could be accomplished if the 
amount were reduced by one-quarter or one- 
third from the totals suggested by Secretary 
of State Marshall and Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman. 

Only a detailed analysis would disclose how 
much this reduction should be. It would be 
most unfortunate, however, for the public to 
assume that it is unpatriotic or an act of iso- 
lationism to suggest that the administra- 
tion’s proposals should be carefully scruti- 
nized and probably reduced. 

American aid can be extremely helpful in 
getting western Europe back on its feet if the 
aid is wisely given and if it is used as an in- 
centive to encourage European nations to do 
those things which are essential for recovery. 

Every American should understand, how- 
ever, that simply pouring goods and dollars 
into western Europe, unless the program is 
administered with great wisdom and ability, 
will neither insure economic recovery nor 
stop permanently the spread of communism. 
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Community Life in a Small Town 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
approximately 70,000,000 Americans liv- 
ing in small towns today and to my way 
of thinking they are experiencing a 
richer life than many of their fellows 
crowded in metropolitan communities. 

The big cities are glamorous, I admit, 
and are a powerful magnet for our young 
people, but after age and experience have 
tempered the impetuousness of youth, 
reason tells us that the happiest place to 
live for most people in this great democ- 
racy is in a small town. 

Recently it was my pleasure to hear an 
address by Oren G. Hunter, postmaster 
of Parish, N. Y., and president of the 
Parish Businessmen’s Club. In it he 
paid tribute to the people of this typi- 
cal small town and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of living in his community. 

As his very able remarks apply also to 
thousands of other communities in 
America, I am pleased to bring them to 
the attention of the House and country 
as follows: 


RUNNING AWAY FroM HAPPINESS 


Many Americans live in small towns, and 
I am sure there are times when some of us 
feel we would like to leave and go to larger 
places or the cities to live. 

There is usually a trend for young people 
to go to the city for employment with an 
idea they can enjoy life more and also have 
more excitement and happiness than they 
can get in their home town. The fact is 
they are really running away from the hap- 
piness they are seeking. 

Of course, the glamorous city life, theaters, 
recreation centers, etc., lure them for a 
while. But when they have chased rain- 
bows and have lived high for a time, they 
usually are ready to settle dgwn in almost 
any good town. They realize the arrow they 
shot in the air dropped right down in the 
town they left. 

Personally, I do not think we value the 
importance of all the various jobs in the 
small town, or the people who take care of 
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these positions. Most people take for granted 
all the services that help make up the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

For instance, the man at the depot, wait- 
ing for a late train, which is his job, always 
has in mind that he is doing something 
worthwhile in the community. At times he 
is asked to mail a Ietter essential to his 
friends which must go out on the late train, 
He is very courteous in doing this. 

Down the street we glance in a window 
and see the telephone operator and her vari- 
ous employees at work, bringing messages 
and voices together from all parts of the 
world, and also giving out other information 
such as the correct time, the weather, etc. 


JOBS ARE BIG IN IMPORTANCE FOR PUBLIC GOOD 


If we think seriously about small-town 
life, we will discover many jobs that are not 
big in salary, yet are big in importance to our 
safety and comfort. 

It would be impossible to get along with- 
out the police telling us that the center of 
the street is a poor place to park when we 
run into the stores for a minute. The de- 
yotion to duty of the volunteer firemen who 
undertake any risk to save our lives and 
property is a matter of pride to all of us. 

The plumber or tinsmith is a very handy 
man when we have trouble with a leaky roof 
or faucet. The town mayor, with the village 
trustees, holding weekly meetings; the justice 
of peace holding court; the attorneys, bank- 
ers, insurance men; the friendly merchants 
and courteous clerks who serve us faithfully 
with pride each day; the local ministers who 
give us spiritual advice and consolation when 
we are troubled; the principal of our school 
and his faculty with whom we trust the 
education of our children; our good family 
doctor who knows almost everyone's life his- 
tory and who is ready to come at a moment's 
notice when we call him, regardless of the 
time of night or day, to give us pain-killing 
drugs—all are ready and willing to serve. 

On one of the side streets, near the edge of 
town, works the genial blacksmith. No one 
can value his worth to the nearby farmers or 
the townspeople. Various garages are busy 
repairing cars, trucks, and so forth, the 
electrician and radio repairmen are always 
busy working for the comfort of all. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG FLIES EVERY DAY 


On our main streets we see the United 
States flag waving each day and a sign on 
this building reads “U. S. Post Cffice.” Here 
we find the rural carriers, clerks, and post- 
master working at all hours, early and late, 
through rain, heat, sleet, or snow, efficiently 
and courteously bringing news from people 
in all parts of the world. keeping business 
and pleasure on a normal scale, seeing that 
all mail is dispatched and delivered promptly. 

Then there is the town-news editor who 
follows us all through life, recording our 
record of birth, marriage, various undertak- 
ings, and finally death. How often we take 
him for granted. He is usually present at all 
local happenings, and gives an interesting 
account of our local events. 

There are also other morale builders, the 
librarian, who adds tremendously to our 
local culture; the village barbers, beauticians, 
drycleaners, shoe repairmen, public stenog- 
raphers, the dressmaker and the people who 
work Tong, late hours in hotels and restau- 
rants. 

But, friends, wait a minute. Do you think 
that all this cannot be bought in a large 
city? Of course it can, but there are things 
we have in a small town that cannot be 
bought anywhere else, and these are the 
friendly deeds and personal touch we enjoy 
and feel when we obtain these services. 

When our friends and neighbors come to 
us, open-hearted, helping us to share our 
sorrows and joys, nothing can take their 
place. The touch of neighbors and friends, 
which brings a small town together, exists 
to a superlative degree in any small town, 
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They come to us individually without hesi- 
tation or invitation to help Hghten our bure 
dens and share our joys and sorrows. 

Yes, friends and neighbors, there are a 
few things we have in all small towns that 
& mint of money cannot buy in a big city. 








An Editor Looks at a Hungry World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following speech given by 
Gardner Cowles, president and editor 
of Look magazine, to the Grocery Manu- 
facturers Association in New York City 
on November 12, 1947: 


Most of you have been sitting through 
three solid days of speeches at this GMA 
convention. You must be about fed up with 
words. I'll be brief, but I want to talk very 
seriously for a few minutes about the world 
food shortage and our foreign policy. 

At the height of the war, I had the good 
fortune to fly around the world with Wen- 
dell Willkie, which included talks with Stalin 
in Moscow, with General de Gaulle in Syria, 
and with Chiang Kai-shek in China. Last 
year I visited Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
as the guest of the War Department, to study 
our governments of occupation. And this 
last June I flew around the world again 
on the inaugural flight of the new Pan Amer- 
ican service, taiking with top Officials in 
England, Turkey, India, Siam, the Philip- 
pines, China, and Japan. 

The basic fact in the world today is that, 
although the fighting has stopped (except in 
China), there is no real peace anywhere. 
I frequently think of the old Will Rogers 
cliché: “America never lost’ a war and never 
won a peace.” Certainly we haven't won 
this peace yet, and the mistakes made at 
Yalta »nd Teheran and Potsdam are making 
the winning of the peace much harder. 

Unless you have actually seen it personal- 
ly, it is hard for an American to appreciate 
the extent of the economic dislocations and 
physical destruction which the war has left 
in every part of Europe and Asia. The re- 
sult is a world short of everything. It lacks 
food. It lacks fuel. It lacks clothing. It 
lacks housing. And it lacks the machinery 
to produce these essentials. 

The people are tired and discouraged just 
trying to stay alive. They have lost all op- 
timism about the future. They feel they 
were promised during the war a higher 
standard of living as soon as the fighting 
ended, and now that they don’t have it—but 
rather a much lower standard of living— 
they feel cheated and frustrated. 

The wonder is that under these condl- 
tions communism has not made more prog- 
ress—particularly with the specter of the 
Red army looming over the horizon. Yet 
in no country in Europe unoccupied by the 
Red army has a majority of the people voted 
for communism. Its highest total in any 
election was 38 percent in Czechoslovakia. 
And recent events indicate clearly that the 
Communists are losing—not winning—in 
western Europe. 

It is well to remember that 20,000,000 have 
fled from east to west in Europe to get away 
from the Soviet regime. Several million 
have fled from Manchuria to China for the 
same reason. No one flees toward Russia. 

The people in Europe and Asia realize even 
better than we do that the United States is 
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the No. 1 power in the world today. They 
want to be our friends. They like the United 
States. But they want to be reassured on 
five points: 

| we will remain militarily 


strone— 









particularly with an adequate Air Force—so 
longs ; Russia threatens further territorial 
expansion in all directions. And that we 


will have the will to use our n 
if necessary, 


Lilitary might, 
to prevent any further invasion 


system isn’t going 
‘Tible “bust” which will further de- 
rid. 

3. That we will assist with the reconstruc- 
tion of the war-torn countries. 

4. That we will adopt a permanent, non- 
political foreign policy which offers the pro- 
tective arm of Uncle Sam to freedom-loving 
people everywhere. Memory of prewar iso- 
lationism in the United States still makes 
friendly nations hesitant to rely on us as 
an ally. 

5. And finally, they want to be assured by 
us that, as their production is restored, we 
will not adopt such prohibitive tariffs and 
trade barriers as to cut them off from the 
American market. 

Now, that we are the No. 1 power in the 
world and a great creditor nation, I think 
We can give the world affirmative assurance 
on all five of these points. Such a foreign 
policy for the United States is in our interest 
and necessary for world stability. 

But our immediate problem is how to help 
western Europe get her production restored 
quickly without exporting such a vast quan- 
tity of our goods as to cause a disastrous up- 
ward spiraling of prices here in the United 
States. Continued stability in the American 
economy is just as important to world peace 
as speed in restoring production in Europe. 
That is why I hope the businessmen of the 
country—and particularly the food indus- 
try—will participate dominantly in the de- 
bate just starting on the size and character 
of the Marshall plan. 

It isn’t dollars but production which the 
world needs. Anything which helps produc- 
tion here at home or among our friends is 
good. Any policy which retards production 
is bad. 

The needs of the world are so gigantic that 
any adequate program is going to entail sac- 
rifice here in the United States. I think 
Americans should know that, and not be 
kidded into thinking it can be done on our 
“fat” or out of our so-called surpluses. 

The more that production can be stepped 
up in the United States, the more goods we 
can give or lend Europe without causing 
calamitous inflation here at home. During 
the depression, in order to spread work and 
reduce unemployment, we cut the standard 
workweek in the United States to 40 hours 
and instituted penalty hourly rates for work 
beyond 40 hours. Months ago that wise 
statesman, Bernard Baruch, suggested that 
the United States go back to a 48-hour week 
at straight-time wages for a few years as one 
sensible way to increase production and still 
prevent inflation. But Washington was deaf 
to the idea. The sucgestion, however, still 
makes great sense. 

Recently Dave Lawrence offered a varia- 
tion of the Baruch proposal. Lawrence sug- 
gested that American workers be encouraged 
to lengthen their hours—and that they i 
given the incentive to do so by having the 
Government make tax-free all their income 
earned at straight-time wages beyond 40 











hours. 
No proposal in this area seems to interest 
the Truman administration; yet the only 
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fails to offer any plan to stimulate still 
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ceiling prices on wheat and steel. These, in 
my judgment, will dislocate the economy and 
retard production. 

Coal is critically short the world over. It 
is one of the big items in the Marshall plan. 
Yet, ironically, the coal miners of the United 
States, of England, and of Japan are each 
working shorter hours than they worked be- 
fore the war. 

We cannot put all the blame on Russia for 
ick of production in Europe. Our policy 
n Germany, adopted at the Potsdam Con- 
erence, of wanting to turn that industrial 
ation into a virtual goat pasture, should 
nake us blush with shame. And this mis- 

ken policy, launched then, has been only 
partially rectified. 

We have deliberately held down produc- 
tion in Germany—although every expert on 
European conditions admits there can be no 
real recovery in western Europe unless Ger- 
man nonmilitary production is substantially 
restored. Certainly that patient beast of 
burden—the American taxpayer—should not 
be asked to shoulder the Marshall plan un- 
less Germany is permitted and encouraged 
to produce peacetime goods to the maximum, 
In the present world product famine, there 
is not the slightest justification for any ar- 
tificial restriction of production anywhere. 
And the quicker German industry gets to 
producing, the quicker the American tax- 
payer will be relieved of the German occupa- 
tion cost. This cost, incidentally, will be 
#1,000,000,000 in 1948 if we assume the deficit 
in the British zone in addition to our own, 

The leaders of the great American food in- 
dustry, you men in this room tonight, have a 
more direct stake in seeing that the Marshall 
plan is sound than does any other group in 
the country, because nearly half of the con- 
tempiated Marshall-plan exports from the 
United States consists of food. Unless this 
tonnage of food is available for export, there 
is not much hope of success for the rest of 
the Marshall plan. Also, if such vast export. 
ing of American food causes a sharp further 
rise in food costs to the American housewife, 
you leaders of the food industry will be 
blamed even when you don’t deserve it. 

I feel the Truman administration should 
be doing more to expand food production. I 
do not think it has an adequate program to 
persuade farmers to change their feeding 
practices to save grain, nor an adequate con- 
tinuing program to persuade the public to 
eat more of foods in plentiful supply and 
less of foods on which the supply is certain 
to be short. 

Few people realize that, contrary to general 
opinion, the world’s population is increasing 
more rapidiy today than ever before in his- 
ory. By next year, there will be 200,000,000 
more people on the earth than prewar. That 
increase is equivalent to the population in 
the North American Continent. Yet food 
production world-wide for next year is esti- 
mated at 7 percent less than prewar. This 
means that per capita the world will have 
in 1948 from 10 to 12 percent less food than 
prewar. The experts predict a great many 
thousands of people will die of starvation 
next year around the world even if harvests 
are up to average. 

In the United States our basic capacity to 
produce food has increased only slightly 
faster than our population. We have 13,500,- 
000 more mouths to feed here than we had 
in 1939, 

Last year Truman appointed a Famine 
Emergency Committee. After a few months 
the administration said the emergency in 
Europe was over and that there would no 
longer be a food shortage. 

As early as July this year it became obvious 
that grains for export this fall from the 
United States would be desperately short. 
But for some reason the administration 
waited until October to appoint the Luck- 
man committee and to attempt to conserve 
grain. This committee is temporary and 
just has the assignment of trying to save 
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100,000,000 bushels this fall. Chuck Luck- 
man has announced he hopes to complete the 
assignment by January 1. 

I felt the confusion about the world’s food 
supply was so great that, 2 months ago, I 
asked Look’s Washington bureau to prepare 
a@ comprehensive article on how much food 
we had exported during the war and what 
we would probably be able to export in the 
years immediately ahead. To my amaze- 
ment, we found the Government has no rec- 
ord of over-all food exports. After fruitlessly 
searching the Department of Agriculture, we 
finally got the Brookings Institution to find 
us an independent expert to help us put to- 
gether, for the first time, the food export 
records of the Army, the Navy, lend-lease, 
UNRRA, and various other agencies so that 
the American people might read the record 
and have a true picture from which to draw 
conclusions about the future. 

The United States was able to export a 
fantastic quantity of food during the war, 
and since, because (1) we started with a 
large carry-over grain surplus, (2) we put 17 
percent more acreage into wheat, and (3) we 
had 7 years of fantastically good crcp weath- 
er. This last point is really the most sig- 
nificant one to remember—because the 
chances are we have used up our luck. Agri- 
cultural records—running as far back as 
Civil War days—suggest the recurring truth 
of that Biblical adage that after seven fat 
years must come seven lean ones. This 
could make a fatal difference to the world. 

If our analysis of the Marshall plan is cor- 
rect, the United States will be called on to 
export next year 11,000,000 tons of grain to 
Germany and western Europe. We also have 
commitments to the occupied areas of Japan 
and an established Latin-American market 
for flour which will boost our total exports 
to 15,000,000 tons. And this does not include 
any emergency food for China or India, 
although their needs will be great. 

One of the basic reasons in the Marshall 
plan for such large shipments to Europe is 
to build up livestock production over there. 
But if we in the United States get only an 
average crop next year, or a short crop, and 
are exporting in accordance with the Mar- 
shall plan suggested schedule, there will have 
to be a substantial cut in livestock produc- 
tion here. 

It seems to me reasonable to contend that 
a limit should be set on the extent to which 
the United States decreases its production of 
livestock products so that western Europe 
can increase its production of livestock prod- 
ucts. If this isn’t done, the American food 
industry is likely to find itself disrupted by 
a series of emergencies that will be rough on 
the food industry, rough on the American 
consumer, and rough on American land. 

My fear is that next year we will have a 
succession of emergency food committees 
parading through Washington, and with the 
appointment of each committee the Presi- 
dent will tell the American people that a new 
crisis has just arisen—each time a crisis 
which he will claim could not have been 
foreseen. Washington seems to like crises. 

If Washington were completely frank, we 
would be told today that the Marshall plan, 
in its present size, means less meat and less 
bread on the tables of American families for 
a long time ahead. The Look survey con- 
cludes that it may well be as much as 15 per- 
cent less next year. 

That doesn’t mean that Americans cannot 
continue to eat well, but I think the public is 
entitled to know all the facts as they debate 
and decide the size of our foreign promises. 

Undeniably the need in Europe is great. 
Every European country today is rationing 
bread, fats, sugar and milk. Most are ra- 
tioning meat and some even potatoes. In 
France each person is now rationed down to 
two-fifths of his average pre-war consump- 
tion of bread. 

But I want to stress the fact that the world 
food crisis is not temporary. Those who 
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have studied it most thoroughly think the 
export demands on the United States will 
probably be severe through 1952. 

That is why I hope you leaders of the food 
industry will tell the country and the Con- 
gress how large a Marshall plan commit- 
ment on food we can wisely make, and the 
extent to which the large export program 
will impinge on the cost of food to the 
American consumer. And I hope you will 
insist the administration adopt an adequate 
program to stimulate production and to con- 
serve the use of grain. 

It is easy to find fault with the other 
fellow. It is easy, for example, to say we 
shouldn't help England because more people 
in Britain today are selling dog and horse 
racing betting tickets than are working in 
the coal mines. 

But we in the United States have our 
faults, too. We seem unable to get the cost 
of Government down to sensible size. De- 
spite the widespread rise in food prices, it 
still costs more in the United States today 
for Government than for food. We are 
actually paying more to be governed than we 
pay to eat. 

When we are told that we can’t have both 
the Marshall plan and tax reduction without 
unbalancing the budget and causing infla- 
tion, I think it’s about time to cut down the 
size of our domestic Government spending, 
so that we can pay for the Marshall plan and 
have tax reduction and have a balanced 
budget so as to avoid inflation. A tax cut 
within a balanced budget would be much 
less inflationary and much more sensible 
than another round of wage increases. 

We Americans are having difficulty learn- 
ing our new role of taking leadership in the 
world. With leadership go both opportunity 
and responsibility. We must remember we 
control 50 percent of the world’s production, 
We are the only major country not physically 
damaged by the war. We have become the 
one great creditor nation. 

In our position, a wisely conceived and 
executed Marshall plan would make sense 
even if the Russian threat did not exist. 
Helping to restore western Europe is humani- 
tarian, it is “good business” for long-term 
trade reasons, and it helps to preserve west- 
ern culture which is the great heritage on 
which our civilization is founded. 

A Marshall plan of the right size is essen- 
tial. This is no longer debatable. And it 
must be unpartisan. Wisely, Speaker Jor 
MakTIN sent a special committee to Europe 
this summer under the able chairmanship of 
Congressman Curis HErTER. Both Repub- 
licans and Democrats are now agreed a com- 
prehensive, continuing plan is the answer. 

Food is the heart of the plan. You lead- 
ers of the food industry are best equipped 
wisely to outline just the size and character 
of the food program to Congress and the 
American people. How much can we export 
and still hold the price line here at home? 

I hope you speak out. As an editor, I can 
predict America will listen to you eagerly. 
The Nation and the Congress need your 
guidance, 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me earlier, I should 
like to have inserted in the REcorp a 
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I wonder if a hairdresser or a caddy is to 
be called a shirker. 

If that law were not British, 
Fascist. 

The State of New York in withering con- 
trast rewards people for not working. Head- 
lines that same day uncovered: “Gross neg- 
ligence in New York State relief policies, 
Vice condoned. Community degraded.” 

That exposure was of conditions under an 
administrator who, on his record, seeks ele- 
vation not only to national but to world 
relief, 

When I read that last headline, I was sure 
that the scandal related only to some corrupt 
municipal political machine. Imagine my 
surprise when I found that 60 percent of this 
waste was chargeable to the State of New 
York, 20 percent to the Nation, and only 20 
percent to the city, and that when the relief 
bill was passed in 1946 at the request of the 
Governor, he stated, “This is a humane and 
efficient plan.” That, in substance, was ex- 
actly his recent description of the Marshall 
plan. You will note the identity of words 
in both cases—a humane and efficient plan, 
when home relief is referred to, and Marshall 
plan for overseas. I had hoped that we had 
seen an end to that kind of planning. 

This same State of New York is the leading 
proponent of rent controls. It is too bad that 
some of these people who are paid by New 
York State not to work are not put to work 
building houses. Certainly we will not get 
houses built by rent controls—by taking the 
incentive out of building and owning one. 
As long as one can live in someone else’s house 
for less than it would cost him to own his 
own, who on earth is going to be foolish 
enough to build? 

Looking ahead a few years in Ame 
presuming oneself to be the eaehiatien s 
clambering about the heap of rubbish situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Hudson River, one 
would conclude that the most notable fea- 
ture of this extinct atomic people had been 
its wondrous ability to produce—and that 
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or dice, for fate is not a test a any man. 
Here a man is what he is; some mal ke 
¥: and some do not Cer air alit 
success—adn ble qualities such 
your own Ben Franklin’s: 7, integrity, 
and economy. Careless promises and padded 
pay rolls bring ruin, not re-election, in 
business. 

As I lcok back on the history of this re 
of ours, and 10,000 vaingl 
pires which preceded it, a pattern is ines- 
capable. Republic or tyranny, their periods 
of rise were marked by businesslike methods, 
their periods of fall by locse ones. Some were 
rich and powerful enough to endure abuses 
for long peri but eventualy the termites 
got them. There comes a time in the affairs 
of nations, once the principles of good busi- 
ness are abandoned, when their demise be- 
comes clearly predictable. 

Now, when I burn this incense at the altar 
of business I come not like Miles Standish 
wooing Priscilla by proxy. I am not nom- 
inating a businessman for President, but I 
am advocating businesslike principles. A 
soldier. a lawyer, yes, a haberdasher can 
make as fine a President as Solomon made 
a wise king. The question is one of integrity, 
not of trades. Give me a woman, a Catholic, 
a Jew, a Prote:s as or a Negro and a bo t- 
black, and give me integrity, and I will hurry 
to the polls; but give me two men who yi eld 
to party pr Ires, who o1 itbid each other for 
Selfish votes, and I will retire to Walden, or 
the Texas Panhandle, as hare of hope as 
September on election morn. 

Time is running out with dizzy speed. 
What was scoffed at as a crackpot bottle-of- 
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The only intelligent charity is to give our 
1eighbors a market, not the smug hand-out 
fameal. Until we take back the goods of 
thers, the things they are best able to give 
, in exchange for our goods, we are 

ot ¢ y being unbusinesslike, we are not 

ven being kind. Such an enlightened pol- 

y of common sense, accompanied by tax 
eform, would forever put to death the fear 
of inflation and controls in this country. 

Cnly yesterday I read in the paper that 
our Export-Import Bank is lending Canada 
300,000,000 because she is short of dollars. 
Well, so are we taxpayers short of dollars. 
If Canada is a subject of relief, we had better 

irt the congressional investigation now 

To domestic prices already beyond the 
meens of many we are urged to apply the 
pressure of new and bigger exports even to 
Canada, as if war taxes were not already pres- 
sure enouch. Then to quiet the pangs of 
our own hunger, price controls are to come 
goose-stepping and footpadding back—the 
thing free enterprise most fears and abhors, 
the thing Russia most hopes to see. In a 
profitless econcmy, all incentive to produc- 
tion crushed, we will then indeed be com- 
rades—in poverty. 

The most significant and worth-preserving 
street in the world today, perhaps, is the one 
made up of those few historic blocks between 
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Trinity Church and the East River called 
Wail Street. There is the last citadel of 
private enterprise. Wall Street, with its en- 
virons, is a large and honorable community 
that renders the Nation, in return for an 


inadequate reward, a sound, thouch sadly 
diminishing, economic service. This hon- 
orable and diligent Wall ‘Street, like the 
Nation, has suffered from the excesses of a 
few. It was this few who brought down upon 
us the great panic, the indignation-born New 
Deal, the Securities Act, the Wagner Act, and 
other legislative restraints which more con- 
scientious businessmen impose voluntarily 
upon themselves. 

It was members and lawyers of the Morgan 
syndicates loaned to the War, Navy, and 
State Departments of all administrations, 
who have steered the ship of state into the 
rocks and shoals of our first generation of 
foreign politics. 

It was they who were responsible for the 
amazing inconsistencies in Republican strat- 
egy which have cost the party four, and per- 
haps five, elections, organizing or condoning 
as they did on the one hand, depression, high 
tariffs, lend-iease, hot war, Marshall plan, 
high prices, and now cold war; but who on 
the other hand, doggedly opposed their in- 
evitable corollaries: the depression’s unem- 
ployment relief, taxes, wage increases, debt, 
and controls. 

Demccrats can at least say that when they 
go out on a jag, they are ready to reach for 
the check. 

The small group I refer to traditionally 
turns coat on the Republican Party by join- 
ing up with the Democrats in legitimizing 
its foreign economic atrocities in the public 
mind by an infusion of prominent but pli- 
able businessmen as accessories to the un- 
businesslike facts, just as their joint diplo- 
matic and military outrages—Yalta, Hiro- 
shima, «nd Potsdam—were foisted upon a 
shocked public by a ringing round of pseudo- 
Republican “Yeas!” 

There is no more profit to the people in 
deals to gag all opposition in foreign policy, 
than there is in noncompetitive agreements 
in any other line of business. If error of the 
magnitude so monotonously made since 1914 
is the price of unity, give me disunity. 

Until Colonel House gave the witches’ 
cauldron an extra stir’in 1914 by his med- 
dling, the four war-born horsemen astride 
their nightmares, taxation, inflation, depres- 
sion, and communism, were virtually un- 
known in Europe. If they plagued us at all, 
they were light attacks, as of measles, not the 
cancer that today eats at our own vitals, 


heving already gutted Russia, Europe, and 
now England. 

If peace through war was really our ob- 
jective, we have already twice made and 
frittered away an investment big enough to 
finish the job. The genius of business, the 
sweat of labor, and the tragic sacrifice of 
youth, have twice laid the resources on the 
line. Twice, our policymakers have bungled 
their part of the job. 

The capital attracts to its crisis-welcoming 
corridors a motley crew of political adven- 
turers, more numerous now even than in war- 
time. Deep though the love of the President 
for his country may be, his party loyalties to 
his bureau chiefs, mushroomed across the 
Potomac, require that they come first. Pol- 
icles thus become designed not to preserve 
the people but the policymakers. 

Does some new House or Hopkins now know 
that the war tempo is to rise to a still higher 
crescendo just before the 1948 ballots are 
cast? Will we again be plunged into the 
stream and advised not to change horses? 

It is as unbusinesslike for us to permit 
reelection to place a premium upon crisis as 
it has been folly to allow the public treasury 
to be suborned. Even free enterprise is not 
potent enough to go on subsidizing its own 
subversion. Reelection to the Presidency 
must be barred by law. His term of office 
should be longer. There should be no second 
term. 

That would be one step forward and this 
would be another: 

Conclude now that the cure for the world 
iils is not a world WPA, call it Wallace plan 
or Marshall plan, or what you will. 

Neither Republican endorsement nor a uni- 
form make the Wallace plan any more pala- 
table. 

It may be necessary to help our European 
friends with temporary and emergency aid. 
But if they have a farthing’s worth of goods 
to exchange for our foods and machinery— 
even a token—let us take it, establish the 
principle of payment in kind, and save our 
neighbor's self-respect. Europeans are pray- 
ing not for a meeting of an international 
charity committee—led by an American po- 
litical social worker now able to practice on 
a world scale—but of a businesslike commit- 
tee of the highest integrity, and completely 
disassociated from either politics or the New 
York international banketeers, that would, by 
freeing up raw materials and opening up the 
world’s markets, provide the means of mak- 
ing Europe a going business concern. Then, 
and then only, would we lay the red specter 
of communism. 

We certainly cannot do it by imitating 
them, by hamstringing incentive, hence pro- 
duction, by controls, or by increasing debt 
and taxation which are already at the explo- 
sion point. 

As matters stand now we will be either 
hated or cheated by every capital of the 
world. Unless there is an immediate return 
of sanity and integrity, the most one cen 
see is One more chance; but, another war, 
one more depression, and then—? 

The vast margin of safety left to us by our 
fathers has been squandered. Coin by coin 
it must be replaced, or the American eagle, 
like the American bison, may vanish in the 
gloom of some near November day. 





We Must Think Things Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has never been a time since the 
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inception of the American Government 
when there rested upon the body politic 
@& greater responsibility than today, 
Surely it is the time to think seriously 
and wisely. It could be disastrous to fol- 
low dangerous thinking processes. 


Recently the Department of Agricul- 
ture has asked of the Congress complete 
authority to be the sole buyer of any 
agricultural crop which they deemed was 
in short supply. This is a very serious 
demand, and while it may have a politi- 
cal significance it is dangerous to the 
great Nation we have built. We can 
never submit to the principle of a gen- 
eral control over the lives of people by 
any department of government. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Fargo, 
Forum which touches in a most intel- 
lectual manner on this important ques- 
tion, the title of which is Dangerous 
Thinking Still Crops Up: 


DANGEROUS THINKING STILL CROPS UP 


In the day-to-day life of America, criticism 
directed at the national administration in 
Washington is discounted to a large extent 
by the average citizen as just politics. But 
here’s a little comment on the dangerous 
kind of thinking indulged in by administra- 
tion higher-ups, which should be discounted 
by no one, especially North Dakotans. 

The Agriculture Department asked Con- 
gress the other day for authority to be the 
sole buyer of any agricultural crop which it 
deemed was in short supply to the extent that 
it might disrupt the national economy or 
upset the administration’s export program. 
Presumably, after the Government had 
bought the entire crop, it would then parcel 
it out wherever it saw fit, and, also pree 
sumably, at whatever price it saw fit because 
with complete control over an entire crop. 
the Government could establish a monopoly 
price. 

It, for instance, could do as Argentina is 
now reputed to be doing. Argentina, you 
know, is the sole buyer of wheat raised 
in that country; it is paying the farmer 
$1.75 a bushel and is known to be sell- 
ing it for $4 or $5 a bushel on the 
world market with the Government keeping 
all the profit. 

If Congress should approve the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture request and if drought 
should wither the 1948 wheat crop, as is ex- 
pected by some crop forecasters in some 
areas, then the Government could declare 
itself the sole buyer of wheat. 

By the scratch of some bureaucrat’s pen, 
the entire economy of the State of North Da- 
kota would be made dependent upon the 
whims and fantasies of the superplanners in 
Washington. The North Dakota wheat 
farmer could sell to the Government at the 
Government's price, or perhaps go to jail for 
dealing with the wheat black market which 
would be as certain to bob up as bootleggers 
under prohibition. 

Talk about your collective farms in Russia 
and feeling sorry for those peasants because 
everything they raise belongs to the Govern- 
ment even before they feed their own fami- 
lies, Things would be no different here if 
this particular piece of the administration's 
planning is enacted into law. 

We have no fear that Congress will grant 
this request, but by all that is holy in this 
land of America, how can these Washingtgn 
planners ever dream of strapping such fan- 
tastic controls on our farmers and our whole 
economy? : 





























Food and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted to 
me, I include in my remarks a speech 
which I made in Modesto, Calif., on 
Armistice Day 1947 to a group interested 
in the study of international problems: 


Armistice Day has always had a sort of 
sacred meaning to many of us. On that day 

me of us listened to the last gun fired in 

1e World War. We knew a new day had 
dawned. Never again would the nations of 
the world be so foolish as to get into another 
war Around us was devastation and ruin. 
The sacred ground of the Argonne was a sort 
of informal cemetery, as there were hundreds 
f places where battlefield burials were mute 
estimony to the savage fighting. What did 

se men die for? What did these men 
vant, as a result of their sacrifice? I think 
I can truthfully say that what they most 
wanted was world peace. 

Little did any of us who had gone through 
the fury and fire believe that we would ever 
live through another war. The Air Forces, 
of which I was an inconspicuous part, laid 
the pattern that in 1943, 1944, and 1945 made 
that war in 1917-18 seem like a mere pop- 
gun war. It has been my experience to see 
the war devastation of every large city ex- 
cept Warsaw. You cannot realize how ter- 
rible it is unless you have seen it. 

We are to some extent following the pat- 
tern we did after the First World War. In 
some respects it is different. Here is one 
difference: Following the first war most of 
the belligerents were internationally minded. 
They wanted the League of Nations to suc- 
ceed. We were nationalistic. We decided to 
return to normalcy, which was to mind our 
own business and keep out of foreign en- 
tanglements and foreign activities that 
might get us into commitments. It was a 
natural relapse from the terrible strain and 
suffering of war. We had licked the Kaiser 
and the German will to war had been 
crushed. Why should we be worried about 
Europe’s troubles or the conflict over im- 
perial ambitions of European states in 
Africa and Asia. We would stay home, act 
as a friend to all and be neutral in the 
event of trouble. 

It was the custom in the 1920’s and 1930's 
to point out how terrible war was. The in- 
ference was that the nations simply would 





acco 


not make war, because it was too terrible 
and too costly. That thesis had been ad- 


vanced in 1910 in a book entitled ‘The Great 
Illusion.” The author, Norman Angell, a 
Stanford man, convinced me, as a college 
student, that war was so costly, so economi- 
cally unsound that no nation would even 
contemplate it, unless it wished to commit 
financial suicide. The history of the last 35 
years shows how wrong this writer was. If 
nations had common sense, and if they really 
acted like prudent and intelligent citizens do, 
his thesis would have been correct. 

But nations do not act that way, at least 
the large ones. They act upon the proposi- 
tion that whatever they can take and hold 
that they are entitled to take. Might and 
power is the basis for their action. The cost 
in men and money is immaterial providing 
the aggressive nation believes it can win. 
As incidents to what such a nation does, take 
the course pursued by Germany in the last 


war. She rode roughshod over poor Poland, 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Beigium,. Why? Not because she has any 
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in the destructive power of weapons has made 
is possible for the people of the world to 
practically commit murder and suicide. The 


increase in the economic cost of war has 
made it financially impossible to conduct a 
war of the future without resulting in finan- 
cial bankruptcy. Let us illustrate the point 
The Spanish-American War cost practically 
nothing, at least in debt The World War 
cost about $25,000,000,000 and in the twenties 
we were worrying about the terrible national 
debt. The war 25 years later cost over $270, 
000,000,000; over 10 much as the 
earlier one. 

With these vast changes in the cost of war, 
time and space have been compressed, so 
that now we have no cushion of time, space, 
climate, or geography. Remembering that 


the trouble spots of the earth are practically 











times as 


all north of the 30° N. latitude an exami- 
nation of a globe will demonstrate the point 
Another commonly known physical fact, not 


generally recognized, is that the world is 
round, especially to the airman. We can 
make a trip from Denver to Moscow across 
the North Pole, about 1,800 miles 
shorter than the orthodox route across the 
continent, then the Atlantic, and then over- 
land to Moscow. Another practice in war 
that was developed in the last one is that 
nations do not the trouble of declar- 
ing war, they simply strike and strike to kill. 
Peari Harbor was an amateur exhibition of 
what we may expect in the future. To ac- 
centuate the awful possibilities of war in the 


that is 


go to 





future remember that planes are getting 
greater and greater fuel capacities and 
speeds. Today we can leave California late 


at night and have breakfast in Hawaii; 10 
years from now the trip will be made in less 
than half that time. 

This means that the old-problem of our 
security, where we rely on armaments is out 
of date, ineffective, and futile from both the 
financial and military standpoint. I've 
talked to most of the military and naval 
leaders of the United States, both military 
and civilian. They all admit that the only 
real security system that will result in peace 
is one Based on collective security—one 
based on the adjudication of disputes by 
law. But they all say it may be impractical 
as of today and perhaps unattainable in the 
near future. 

Thus the most important problem of this 
generation is to work out a system of collec- 
tive security that will be effective; if not 100 
percent then as near that as possible and 
which can work up to that perfection. This 
cannot be done by wishing, or praying, or 
talking about the brutality and prohibitive 
cost of war 

I believe it can be accomplished or a sub- 
stantial start made by looking realistically 
at the world, as it is today and making plans 
and policies to meet the situation 
ments—especially | are worth- 
less, unless th power to compel 
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the agreement. The Kell 
a noble statement of principles—but it had 
no method to compel compliance, was ig- 
nored by the nations who signed it (exc 
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I believe at the present moment food is the 
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most important commodity in our struggle 
for world peace. At the present moment it 
is not so much of a strugle for permanent 


peace as for any kind of a peace. In order 
to illustrate what I mean about the 
tance of food, I will comment on a trip which 


impor- 
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pleased and happy and they were physically 
well because they have been living off the 
fat of Europe f 4 years. In 1947 things 
seemed to be more nfused, and 
uncertain than they were in 1945. Although 
we were out of the war for 2', years, many 
situations looked very hopeless This was 
largely due to the fact that one of our allies 
has refused to cooperate in trying to develop 
a peace formula to be written into the treaty. 
Also, all the way from the Baltic to the 
Caspian Sea we found that, wherever the 
ideology of the Soviets met the general po- 
litical ideology of the western European 
countries and our own, there was pressure 
and conflict. The hottest spot that we 
found was Trieste. Here the Yugoslavs, who 
are only today an independent nation be- 
cause of the help that we gave them and the 
military success of our massing 
armies along the border of Trieste and Italy. 
Our soldiers are not permitted to enter the 
country just as they are not permitted to 
enter any part of the Russian zone. To see 
this conflict with our allies is a tragedy that 
none of us will forget It is a repetition of 
the seething conflict that some of us saw in 
Korea in 1946. 

To add to the discouraging picture, Europe 
has had two of the worst crop years within 
the history of any living person. The result 
is that just when they should have increased 
production in order that they may take care 
of themselves, they are producing less tha: 
ever before. Nature gave as great a wallop 
to our hopes of peace and stability as man 
did by the military conquest. 

That is why I believe that, at 
the immediate present, food is the one key 
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that may unlock the door to peace. How 
much we should give or the mechanism of 
giving it I shall only discuss very briefly 
I came away with the distinct impression 
that America had to and should do some- 
thing about this situation. In the first 
place I do not believe that our country would, 
from the humanitarian standpoint, turn its 
back or starving people You simply can't 
walk y from one hundred to 
two hundred million people and permit them 
to starve themselves into cha and revolu- 
tion. Secondly, and more practical from tha 
standpoint of enlightened selfishne we 
should n do it 

Our first concern is for our d the 
liberated countries such as Austria Next 
we must consider the conquered country, 


Germany, the one that planted the seed and 


spread the ruin and death over Europe which 


is unmatched in the history of the world. 
The ruin which wrought was merely the 
necessary ruin to conquer the world mur- 
derer that ran riot in Europe from September 


1939 to April 1945. However, in addition to 
feeding millions of displaced persor which 
now has been reduced to about half a mil- 
lion, we have had to partly feed the con- 
quered Germans. 


A4516 


There are three things that will play an 
important part in the stabilization of Eu- 
rope They are food, fuel, and fertilizer. 
Ther are intertwined and interdependent. 
As you know, the Germans have been getting 





approximately 1,500 calories per day for sev- 
eral year That is too small an amount to 
sustain an adult and keep him in condition 
to do a normal day's work. The result has 
been that the production of Germany has 
fallen very badly I am thinking primarily 
of coal, manufactured goods, and agricultural 
product The unit production and the total 
production is way down. Previous to the 
war the coal mines in Germany produced 
roughly 470,000 tons per day. At the present 
t the amount produced is only 249,000 
tons per day, which will climb, we are told, 
to 300,000 tons and over within 6 months, 
and perhaps in a year it might attain 400,C00 
ton We found that, by raising the caloric 
content of the German diet for the miners, 


we had a rapid increase in production. With- 
out going into detail I believe I can say that 
the economic recovery of Europe depends to 
a very large extent upon the production of 
German coal. German coal goes to France 

d Italy for use in their steel and allied 
industries. If the production of coal con- 
tinues upward and Italy and France obtain 
the necessary amount, it will have a marked 
stimylus upon their manufacturing activities. 
This is also true in some of the smaller coun- 
tries of Europe and primarily for Germany. 
Her manufactured goods got her the money 
to buy the food she did not raise. Her manu- 
factures today are nil. 

The food situation in Italy and France also 
is very bad. This reflects itself in low pro- 
duction in these countries. The whole effect 
has been to stagnate these countries. 

I need not tell you that all this produces 
chaotic, pessimistic, and confusing condi- 
tions. Therefore, if we can find a way to 
furnish food to these people I believe it 
will reflect itself in a marked uptrend in 
the production. It is obvious that, with all 
the uncertainty and pessimism as to the fu- 
ture, these countries are fertile fields for 
communism. There are militant and active 
groups in Italy and France and some in 
Germany who are trying to spread that doc- 
trine. They feed on distress, hunger, and 
misery, and the more these characteristics 
are intensified the greater opportunity the 
Communists have for gaining control, Just 
think of the situation in Rome as an illus- 
tration of what is going on. Rome, the 
eternal city, is the capital of the Catholic 
world. The one great group that is fighting 
communism every day and everywhere is the 
Catholic Church. At the very moment we 
were in Rome the Communists were pound- 
ing on the gates of Rome and came within 
a hairsbreadth of capturing the government 
of that city. Since then we have seen how 
militant, vicious, and annoying these people 
are. They insulted the elected officials of 
Rome and caused riots intended to humili- 
ate and discredit them. Therefore, I say 
to you that for our own selfish interest we 
must find a way, if possible, to alleviate the 
distressing food situation in Europe. I say 
this because it is my firm conviction that 
the Soviets are determined to dominate every 
country in Europe if they can. If France 
should fall into their lap, then undoubtedly 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey would soon be 
theirs and the Mediterranean would be a 
Soviet lake. 

But I think we should recognize that we 
cannot wean America so dry that our own 
economy becomes seriously affected. We 
must try to handle this matter so as not to 
permanently impair our own economy, which 
is now badly strained. We must find a way 
to do this or do it within such limits that 
we will retain our relative economic strength, 

Up to now we have shipped goods to Eu- 
rope to take care of the displaced persons, 
the Germans and others, on a caloric for- 
mula. In other words, we simply figure out 


how many calories an individual must have 
and we buy the food that will give us the 
most calories per dollar. However, this year 
corn has been very short at home. The re- 
sult is that there are domestic demands 
for wheat, so the shortage of corn has pro- 
duced a shortage in two main crops with 
the resultant increased prices for these two 
crops Inflation is a dangerous thing and 
is running riot in Europe and China, and we 
certainly hope it does not get out of control 
in America. 

I believe that we should not give Euro- 
pean countries dollars. We should give 
them credit. If we give them dollars we 
should have some control over the manner 
in which they are spent in our country. 
It seems to me, to illustrate with our Cali- 
fornia crops, that it would be futile to allow 
Europe to buy food products with a total 
disregard for our situation. They might, as 
in the past, buy the very things that are 
scarce and thus accentuate the inflationary 
spiral that we must stop. If we give them 
credit we should have some agency han- 
dling this credit in this country. We should 
also have the right to make a check at our 
discretion to determine whether what 
France or Italy might request was some- 
thing that was scarce in our country. If 
they do attempt this, they should be told 
that they could not have any of that prod- 
uct or a limited amount and we should 
suggest that they take what articles of food 
there are in surplus. To illustrate—prunes 
and citrus fruits are in surplus. We have 
provisions for supporting prices for various 
agricultural products. It certainly would 
be silly to permit those benefited by our 
generosity to take the things that are scarce 
and to let the United States Government 
take off the hands of our farmers surplus 
crops that could be used in feeding the peo- 
ple of Europe. What happened with pota- 
toes last year is a good example. By send- 
ing them articles which are surplus we could 
help the starving people and at the same 
time keep firm the American market in 
those products. This would reduce the pay- 
ments the Government by law is required 
to make to support these surplus commodi- 
ties. 

Another illustration is that of pears and 
emperor grapes. Before the war some 23 
percent to 30 percent of the crops of cer- 
tain types of pears were exported. In order 
to have a healthy market in emperor grapes 
and pears, fair to producer and consumer 
alike, a foreign market was essential and 
had been developed by the pear and em- 
peror growers. We might utilize a part of 
our relief program to stimulate the foreign 
trade which we will require to keep our mar- 
kets firm and which we did require before 
the war. These are merely illustrations of 
what I mean by meshing our foreign-relief 
program with our own agricultural economy 
for the benefit of both the recipient of our 
aid and ourselves. 

Another thing which I think that we 
should emphasize and which very few for- 
eigners seem to understand is to let it be 
known that the relief to them is temporary 
and only given to help develop their produc- 
tion so that they can take care of themselves, 
Our resources are limited. We are not a 
modern Midas that has unlimited resources, 
as many foreigners believe. Perhaps a spe- 
cific date cannot be set for the termination of 
this help, due to the unpredictable condi- 
tions of weather, plague, etc. But we should 
make it known in no uncertain terms that 
there is a distinct limit to what we can give 
and we propose not to exceed it. 

Another matter that impressed itself on 
our minds as we talked to people in the 
countries we visited, including Iran and 
Egypt is that the battle against the desper- 
ate economic plight of the future cannot be 
won by austerity, by merely tightening the 
belts of the people of these various countries, 
We emphasized to the people in Italy, France, 
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and England this fact. We said to them, in 
effect, that we admire the stringent steps 
you are endeavoring to take and have taken, 
but we think it is more important that you 
use your efforts and ingenuity to step pro- 
duction up. The only way to stop starva- 
tion, inflation, and misery is by increasing 
production. You should put more stress on 
increasing production than you do on sav- 
ing and reducing what people get to eat and 
wear. 

For this reason, and, of course, in the time 
that I have I can only give you a sketchy 
view of the matter based on the observations 
and the conversations we had, you can see 
how important the matter of food is. 

Also, I believe that if requests are made 
for machinery and other such goods we 
should endeavor to make them on a bankable 
basis. If the buying agency gets machinery 
to help production and makes profits, we 
should recover a part or all of the cost tor 
these. If the foreign government gets heavy 
machinery to rebuild public utilities, high- 
ways, and things of that kind we should en- 
deavor, as far as practical, to obtain recovery 
for that kind of help. That can be done 
without making us look like a Shylock and 
to me if it is administered with firmness and 
fairness could bring us more good will than 
being merely a Santa Claus. 

We must not overlook the main purpose 
of our sacrifice. To me and to many of my 
colleagues it is quite obvious that if Europe 
should relapse into chaos and revolution the 
Russians would take over. Perhaps they 
could not handle the situation but they 
would probably, by strict dictator methods, 
control it like Mussolini developed and con- 
trolled Italy. If they should happen to do 
this there is little doubt in my mind that 
Russia might strike. 

I shall illustrate this by the testimony of 
two witnesses before our committee during 
the hearings on the universal military train- 
ing bill, Father Walsh of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, who is the head of the international 
department of that university, has devoted 
his life to teaching international problems 
and to the spread of religion. In advocating 
universal military training as one of the 
steps which he believed would help us build 
a world peace organization he made some 
very telling points. He has been a long and 
thorough student of communism; has trav- 
eled widely, has met and knows men in al- 
most every country of the world. He stated 
to us in substance in response to questions 
by members of the committee: I wish to 
say as emphatically as I can that you need 
not have any doubt about Russia striking us 
provided she feels she could give us a dev- 
astating and fatal blow. If she thinks she 
can, she will strike. 

This brings me to a point that is tied 
tightly to the problem of furnishing food 
to distressed Europe. What card is the best 
one we can play to help accentuate the 
utility of our contribution in food and other 
products to Europe? In my mind it is to 
retain and build up our military strength. 
It is sad to contemplate, but I think we all 
must realize that it is true that the great 
nations of the world are still motivated by 
brutal force. They look at a potential com- 
petitor with these thoughts in mind: Does 
he have the will to fight? Does he have a 
large air force, a large navy, and a powerful 
army? Does he have a strong scientific re- 
search development program? Does he have 
the production line to accentuate the power 
of his military might? If he does have that 
strength, these nations will respect that 
force or that potential force. It is that road 
that we must travel, contradictory as it may 
seem, to enter the highway to world peace. 
If we maintain our patience, continue to 
bargain, perhaps even accept insults without 
losing our temper and poise, it is possible 
and even probable that those who are now 
obstructing the pathway to peace will change 
their tactics, They may finally agree among 
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themselves that they might better find a 
way compromise for their own benefit. 
That is what I hope we can and will do 
A war, considering the development 
of devastating weapons to date and what is 
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by washing our hands of the problems of 

the res f the world by merely saying they 

do not concern us. But if we do, as sure 
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Amendment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
AN PD ay 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many prominent persons in 


Government, like Secretary of Commerce 


Harriman, Mr. Eccles, of the Federal 
Reserve, and even Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson, advocate a rejuve- 
nated OPA to be placed on the farm- 


ers of America. Some advocate a meat- 
price fixation, as if that was a cure-all. 

Do you suppose they need a ceiling on 
chicken prices in the Midwest, where 
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Sales Prices of Commodities for 
Purposes 
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his amendment. It should be made 
that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
tion is not expected to sell all its sur- 
commodities at this price, nor will 
expected to absorb any processing 
* other costs necessary to convert an 
1 purchased under its price-support 
ram to a form suitable for use in 

» of the relief programs. 
It is believed that most Congressmen 


Sw me hee oe 


amendment, namely, relieving some of 
the pressure on bread grains and in- 
creasing the utilization of certain less 
scarce substitute foods. The point 
should be made, however, that the losses 
of Commodity Credit Corporation under 
this program will not be a true measure 
of the cost of price-support programs. 
Funds appropriated for farm programs 
should be distinguished from funds ap- 
propriated for foreign aid. The farmers 


should not be saddled with huge costs 
of programs where they are not respon- 
sible. The Commoity Credit Corporation 
should be reimbursed for any losses in- 
curred as a result of selling commodities 
in line with the price equivalent to the 
domestic market price of a quantity of 
wheat having an equal caloric value or 
for any price less than it could obtain 
otherwise. 


favor the main purpose of the Knowland 


Estimated quantities of selected commodities available for erport through June 30, 1948, with cost comparisons based upon their calorie 
equivalents in wheat! 











Estimated net sal 


‘ “ nA 
st per “‘processe 
Cost pe Foe d loss per pound based 


Quantity available for export 











pound Estimated | upon— 
price per 
Commodity Unit | pound "ll 
From From com- 7 At point Of) after proc | {cents j Columns | Columns 
ccc; souireia’ Total farm pro- oneine WEB (6-8) (7-8 
stocks # sources 3 (3)+(4) pe i (cents)§ (cents) (cents 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) @) (9) (10 
! 
: 
EE Re ee Pee Oe ee a = en vo SS aa 14, 580 103. 00 112%, 12 9,45 93. 55 116. 67 
GNI 1s: emencccromigenimubanabitepeaetind ane amiedin : WO fic cena 30, 627 27. 50 32. 34 2. 50 25. 00 29. 84 
Fruit juices, citru 
Orange, concentrate, 65-percent soluble | 1,000 gallons ro See Pe 2, FOO 2.50) l....<<. 25. 00 Ae iccittemnittenatics 21.44 
Lemon, concentrate, 40-percent soluble _..do 4 . i aaa i 2, WOO Pe lokceea a 22. 50  tinlet ieee 19.98 
Grapefruit concentrate, 65-percent sol 
uble pots Oi at Sh 1, 000 1,000 }....- 20. 45 3. 53 16. { 
Orange, single strength 1,000 cases 24/2’s_... ‘ cea sia 2, 000 2,000 |... 6. 08 58 5.5 
Grapefruit, single strength Se heey 6, 006 6, 000. |.... 6. 07 57 4.5 
Dried fruits 
i tact alia ia Tons.. ts Odea 60, 000 30, 000 90, 000 7. 26 9. 06 4.15 4.91 
I BR cisiwsinc'n sssnecr tn ws neh masa eben eearnen aaa ae ‘ 72, 301 40, 459 112, 760 6.14 8.14 4.47 3. 67 
Apples ...do ’ a sci ate act ay 5, 000  Rciieninmirn tone 16. 00 4. 28 1.72 
Peaches a a we a. cia eet 7, £00 PB ceescics 3.75 4.10 9. 
} , white REE 2 ae do Sea Se ; 4, 000 teats ieee 13. 75 4.17 9. 58 
Potatoes, raw, white....... ; ...-| Hundredweight..... : 4 {aaa 1, 250, 000 1. 90 3. 30 1, 08 2. 22 
Sweetpotatoes, raw_........- consitincampia a ami i Le =! Pe See te 153, 603 2.65 3. 00 1. 64 1, 3 
Canned vege table 
Reans, green and wax sri deca URI I a Foo £00 |... = 7.37 GP iceieeinibuniiiets 7.12 
Peas, green, standard quality............}...- es jai : pes 8, 000 3,000 |... deine 7. 00 UD Mcmsinckceans 6.17 
Sweetpotatoes fl A ee ee 1, 000 1,000 |... a 8.42 taint 6.41 
Juice, tomato 7 ose do la inc eam 2, 500 2, 500 }....-. oe 8. 33 ce a terial 8. 01 
Onions, dehydrated_..._. ee as PII i ois S.nssuisinsecnncetiiaciceeniaabemata a 2,5 SE cone aunme 40. 00 SHEE Ditekodunimat 34, 97 





! The total number of calories contained in quantities listed in eolumn 5 is approximately 870,542 million, which would cost in processed form an estimated $142,988,000 or an 
average cost of 16.43 cents per 1,000 calories. The same number of calories would be contained in 9,884,000 bushels of wheat (whole grain basis, 90 percent or over extraction 
which if purchased at an average price of $3 per bushel would be equal to 3.4 cents per 1,000 calories. In other words, the cost ratio of the above commodities when compared to 
the calorie equivalent for wheat is 4.83 to 1. 

2 Includes CCC stocks on hand or under negotiation to purchase. 

Additional quantities of commodities which are estimated to be available from regular commercial outlets. 

« Estimated farm price for a pound of “processed” product. Entries are shown in this column and column 9 only for those commodities with respect to which CCC now has 
stocks on hand. ‘The per-pound differences between columns 6 and 7 represent costs of processing including packaging, storage, etc. 

‘ Actual per-pound cost to CCC, including transportation, packaging, storage, etc., for commodities either on hand or under negotiation to purchase as shown in column 8, 
plus estimated cost of additional, available quantities shown in column 4. 

¢ “W heat-equivalent basis”: Estimated sales price per pound based on the calorie equivalent in wheat, assuming a $3-per-bushe] price for wheat and the calorie content based 
upon whole grain at 90-percent-or<ver extraction. 

’ Additional costs would be incurred in drying the frozen eggs for export. ‘The frozen eggs are currently being offered for sale domestically at not less than cost. The dried 
eges are being offered for export at a price of 65 cents per pound. 


#CCC stocks as of Nov. 15, 1947. 


No Need To Give Up Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
the following very meritorious editorial 
which appeared in the New York Sun on 
Monday, November 24, 1947: 


NO NEED TO GIVE UP SHIPS 


In drawing up their lists of wants and 
how these might be met, the European par- 
ticipants in the Marshall plan estimated 
that moving supplies to Europe would im- 
pose a dollar drain of $1,214,000,000 in ship- 
ping costs and suggested this might be offset 
by the transfer of surplus American ves- 
sels to foreign owners. The National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping promptly qués- 
tioned these figures and observes now that 
its position has been sustained by the re- 


Lm 


port of the President's Committee on For- 
eign Aid—the Harriman report—which says 
the drain will be nearer $300,000,000. This is 
only about 2 percent of the anticipated ag- 
gregate cost of the Marshall plan, and the 
Harriman committee'concluded that the lim- 
ited financial savings are not sufficient to 
justify the drain on United States resources 
for national defense which such transfers 
would involve. 

In this connection the National Federation 
of American Shipping also notes that Eu- 
rope’s greatest maritime needs are not of 
the type which could be filled from Amer- 
ica’s pool of war-built ships. What the Eu- 
ropean participants most need are smaller 
vessels for coastal trade, In vessels of the 
Liberty and Victory types, those of 5,000 
gross tons and over, the European maritime 
nations now have 1,400,000,000 tons more 
than they had in 1938. Furthermore, they 
possess 75 percent of the world’s capacity 
for shipbuilding, which is now engaged in 
the construction of cargo and passenger 
ships at a time when American operators do 
not feel that they can afford to build sim- 
ilar passenger vessels for American opera- 
tion. The Harriman report observed that 
“the United States needs an active merchant 
marine for national defense and we must not 
create conditions in which that merchant 


marine cannot survive.” To this, the federa- 
tion adds a postscript: “We need American 
ships to carry a substantial part of our own 
commerce, to maintain transportation facil- 
ities to important world areas, and as a 
leader among the United Nations we must 
keep a reasonably strong position upon the 
seas.” In the light of this ft seems obvious 
that we should not be in any rush either 
to sell or give away what ships we still own. 





Price and Allocation Controls Will Defeat 
Grain Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the public generally does not 
appreciate the contribution that is being 
made by the feed industry of this coun- 
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try during the present crisis in our econ- 
omy. The organization known as the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has had under consideration for 
some time the problem of meeting de- 
1d and also the public’s reaction to 
scarcity of goods and high prices. t has 
sone on record in opposition of a return 
( and allocation controls and is 


‘ 





of price 
aaa in stating that any return to 
that program will ultimate f 
United States grain conserv 
C org anization speaks with aut hority, 

> administrati and Members of 
House should { give > eee to its counsel. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, Iam 
including the arguments against a return 








and 
this 


to price and allocation controls sub- 
mitted by that group. In addition, Mr. 


Speake r,Tam also cxtending my remarks 
to include information on the function 
of the fee od-manufaciuring industry. I 
am certain this will be helpful informa- 
tion for all Members 

Wuy THE RETURN OF PRICE AND ALLOCATION 

CoNTRoLs WILL DEFEAT UNITED STATES GRAIN 

CONSERVATION 

1. We recognize the amount of grain and 
feed we export is a problem of high politi- 
cal and military imi nce on which Cone 
gress must make the final decision. How- 
ever, we do feel that, when a decision is made 
to export a given volume of material, we 
should not expect to escape the consequences 
of such action in terms of its effect on our 
domestic price structure. 

2. The feed industry feels very strongly 
that the United States must go as far as 
possible in helping to relieve the desperately 
short food situation facing many countries 
in the world today However, we are even 

tronger in our conviction that this country 
must take stock of its available grain sup- 
plies to see just how much can safely be 
moved out of this country without seriously 
disrupting cur own economy. 

3. The American public must realize that 
the heavy exports of grain and feed will mean 
a smaller available supply of the protective 
foods; meat, milk, and eggs, in the second 
and third quarters of 1948, in comparison to 
the same period in 1947. 

4. Present price trends of the protective 
foods are doing the job that must be done 
in order to adjust the consumer demand for 
these products to the available feed supply. 
Rationing and price controls will hinder 
rather than aid this adjustment. 

5. Price control on feed and livestock is 
economically unsound, and might well be 
disastrous to this Nation. It was proven 
in the 9 months that we attempted to con- 
tinue price and allocation controls after 
VJ-day, that price control and usage or al- 
location controls merely cause maldistribu- 
tion of feed supplies. These controls did not 
save 1 pound of feed. 

6. During the period of price control and 
rationing after VJ-day it was definitely 
proven that these types of orders and regu- 
lations cannot be enforced in peacetime in 
this Nation. Any attempt to enforce such 
regulations will ultimately lead to complete 
regimentation, including control of wages 
and salaries, 












CONCLUSION 

Restrictions which would limit the avail- 
able supply of balanced rations to the live- 
stock and poultry producers of this Nation 
would defeat the purposes of the grain-con- 
servation program by fc reing the feeding of 
greater quantities of grain in inefficient ra- 
tions, as examp! i 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Teports show that on the average it required 
900 pounds of feed to produce 100 dozen cggs. 
Through efficient use of balanced rations it 
requires only 600 pounds of feed to produce 
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100 dozen eggs, or a saving of 300 pounds of 
feed per 100 dozen eggs, of which two-thirds 
is grain. Thus, a net saving through efficient 


feeding of 200 pour ids of grain per 100 dozen 
eggs produced. 
In the producti 


on of pork in dry lots it re- 











quires 12 bushels of corn to p: roduce 100 
pounds of pork. Six bushels of corn fed with 
50 pounds of properly balanced supplement 
Will produce 100 pounds rk. Thus, a net 
saving through effici ing of six bush- 
Is of corn per 100 pounds ced. 
NOVEMBER 5, 1947. 
INFORMATION ON THE FUNCTION OF THE FEED- 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
The fecd-manufacturing industry is a 
Service industry filling a very definite and 
important need in our national economy. It 





is estimated that ther roduced in 
this Nation nineteen million tons 
of byproducts feed this crop year. The chief 
byproduct feeds are mill feeds, corn gluten 
feed and meal, cot tonseed-oil meal, soybean- 
oil meal, brewers’ grains, distillers’ grain and 
sclubles, O byproducts, dried 


e will be p 


to twenty 








packinghouse 
milk and whey, fish meal and oil, etc. 

These byproducts a obtained from the 
manufacture of products for human con- 
sumption, such as oils, starches, flour, alco- 
hol spirits, meat, fi and d products. 
These byproduct feeds all have available cer- 

ain nutritional values and in order for the 
Nation to get the maximum amount of good 
out of all of these ingredients the feed in- 
dustry ascertains the value of the variable 
nutritional elements in each byproduct and 
blends them together so that the maximum 
production ability of the total supply of by- 
product feeds is obtained. 

The economic function that the feed-man- 
ufacturing industry performs is that of 
blending this vast volume of byproduct feeds 
together so that the livestock and poultry 
feeders of this Nation get the maximum 
amount of good out of the available by- 
product feeds when fed with basic feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley, sorghum grains. 
By doing this, feed manufacturers are extend- 
ing grain supplies. 




















ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION 


The level of prices is determined by the 
amount of money people have to spend and 
the volume of goods that is offered for sale. 
Since prewar, we have tripled our money sup- 
ply. Factory wage earnings have jumped 
from 63 cents per hour in 1939 to about $1.25 
per hour. Total wage and salary incomes 
have jumped from $50,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$125,000,C00,000 this year. Is it not reason- 
able then, to expect a general price level of 
two to two and one-half times the prewar 
normal if the volume of goods available for 
purchase is about the same? 

To illustrate the maldistribution which 
took place under usage control limitations 
placed upon the feed industry on March l, 
1946, the following information is submitted 
from four responsible feed manufacturing 
companies which represent general condi- 
tions in the deficit areas: 


ier nin of tonnage produced in the indi- 





ated months of 1946 as compared to 1945 
(usage limitations were in effect in 1946) 
Company | No.1 | No.2} No.3} No.4 
Per t Percent 
March.....- 86 4 
April | 84 | 75 
May.. > 64 | f 57 
Fe icinatienies ae 73 | 44 
Average: 4 months 76 84 62 | 65 
When feed supplies became available 
through normal channels after lifting of 


price and usage controls, the following table 
shows the production of these same com- 
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panies for the same months of 1947, as com- 
pared with 1946: 
Percentage of tonnage produced in the indi 
cated month of 1947 as compared to 19 
( pany No.1 | No.2} No.3/ No.4 
Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- 
cent cent | cent cent 
March 124 110 101 
‘ ee 154 1] 128 
h 187 I lit 180 
Ju |} 174 14 ] 134 
Average 4 months.| 159} 125 144 136 


ing example illustrates that price 
and t e controls on the feed manufacturer 
do not save any grain or feed but merely 
cause maldistribution, with the result of 
higher cost to the livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers in the deficit grain areas. Two firms 


The follow 


n deficit grain areas have submitted evi- 
dence that ey were forced to purchase a 
total of 14,000 tons of manufactured feeds of 





unknown quality to supplement their reduced 
production in order to take care of the live- 
stock and poultry producers who were de- 
pending on them for feed supplies. The 
average cost of these feeds of unlnov 
ity averaged $12.29 above the list 
their own feeds of known quality to feed the 
same type of livestock or poultry 

Under a free-enterprise system prices have 
effectively performed the function of balanc- 
ing the available supply with the demand. 
When the supply of feed has been short the 
resultant increase in prices has quickly forced 
the inefficient, wasteful feeder out of busi- 
ness. As a result of this inefficient fecder 
being forced out of business, the feed sup- 
ply, through the operation of free prices, was 
meade available to the efficient producer who 
could afford to pay the high prices and still 
mcke a profit. 

This is what must happen if livestock and 
poultry production is to be broucht into line 
with feed supply and the output of food per 
pound of feed maximized 

The feed industry, through its extensive 
service organizations, has already placed in 
operation special concrete programs designed 
to conserve grains. 

NoveMBER 5, 1947, 
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National Legislative and Administrative 
Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. M1 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an address delivered by me on 
September 24 before the administrative 
law section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Senator Pat MCCARRAN, while cha 
the Senate Judiciary Cormmittee, made 
following statement: 


. Speaker, 





irman of 
the 














“The Administrative Procedure Act is & 
strongly marked, long-sought, and widely 
heralded advance in democratic government. 
It embarks upon a new fie!d of legislation of 
broad application in the administrative area 
of government lying between the traditional 
legislative and fund judicial proce 
esses, on the one hand, and aut! zed ex- 
ecutive functions, on the other. Alt 1 it 





is brief, 


it is a comprehensive charter of 


A4520 


private liberty and a solemn undertaking of 
official fairness. It is intended as a guide to 
him who seeks fair play and equal rights 
law, as well as to those invested with 
executive authority. It upholds law and yet 
the burden of tl > on whom the 

y i nge. It enunciates and empha- 


e t irtite form of our democracy 


der 


and brings into relief the ever-t ntial dec- 
laration that this is a government of law 
r than of men.” 

The ad on of this act crowned with suc- 
ce the efforts of many persons over a period 
of The American Bar Association Is 
particularly entitled to great credit for the 
final result. The members of your commit- 
tee who worked so long and so faithfully 
d ve the gratitude of the American people. 

I desire at this time to present a few ob- 
servations concerning our future relations 
to this law In that field, the Congress 


nd the bar of the Nation have important 


responsibiliti 


Many of us have Inng been concerned 
about the tremendous centralization of 
power in the Federal Government. There 
has been a great rise in the number and in 
the power of agencies exercising legislative 
and judicial authority. Serious inroads have 
been made in the rights of States and local 
communities. Private enterprise and indi- 
vidual responsibility have suffered from in- 
creasing, and often unwarranted, govern- 


mental interference. 

In my opinion, the time has come for a 
reversal of this trend. Constitutionally 
created legislative and judicial bodies must 
be restored to their rightful place. The at- 
tempt to regulate governmental agencies 
must not divert us from the duty of elimi- 
nating those not needed and restoring their 
functions to the source from whence they 
came 

The Administrative Procedure Act was, of 
course, not designed to attain that objec- 
tive. It should, however, be a wholesome in- 
fluence in checking unnecessary growth and 
in preventing further usurpation of power. 
Bureaucracy will not flourish so dangerously 
when kept in check by a vigilant Congress 
and when required to operate in accordance 
with established principles of justice and fair 
pl 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized that 
many of these agencies cannot be eliminated. 
They came into existence to render services 
that purely legislative and judicial bodies 
could not render. The development of com- 
merce in England created problems that the 
common-law courts of the day seemed un- 
able to handle. And so there grew up the 
law merchant—administered in separate in- 
formal tribunals. Equity law had a some- 
what similar history. It is to the credit of 
the judges and lawyers of that day that they 
were able to recognize the need of these 
new principles of jurisprudence, and to even- 
tually bring them within the orbit of the 
common law, as then being administered. 
Thus the needs of a progressing civilization 
were met; the law was enriched; and the 
fundamental principles of due process re- 
tained and developed. 

In similar fashion, the economic develop- 
ment of America, the complexity of our re- 
lationships has brought us constantly new 
and difficult problems. The increasing im- 
portance of transportation indicated a need 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Concentration of economic power resulted 
in the Federal Trade Commission. Difficul- 
ties between management and labor intro- 
duced the National Labor Relations Board. 
A rising tide of social consciousness created 
the Social Security Board. And so the ex- 
pansion of administrative government and 
the growth of administrative law has been 
a major phenomenon of our time. 

Just how much this expansion and growth 
will inure to the eventual welfare of our 
people has often been debated. The size of 
our Federal establishment in the future will 





be a matter for Congress and the people to 
decide. But whether there be many agencies, 
or relatively few, we must see to it that all 
operate according to the pattern laid down 
in the Administrative Procedures Act. That, 
I believe, is the first responsibility of the 
bar of the country. 

Secondly, you and I must be ever vigilant 
in seeing that the act is administered in 
accordance with its true intent and spirit. 
In certain quarters, this law was not greeted 
with shouts of welcome. Some agencies ad- 
mitted that the proposed legislation was 
good for the other fellow. 

The act lays down requirements as to the 
issuance, publication, and availability of 
information concerning administrative or- 
ganization, procedure, and policies, It estab- 
lishes methods for rule making and gives 
the citizen some right of participation 
therein. It provides for hearings and adjudi- 
cation under conditions favorable to fair 
and impartial treatment. It contains com- 
prehensive provisions for judicial review. 
it requires nothing of the agency that it 
cannot give; it guarantees to the citizen 
nothing to which he is not entitled. Those 
who administer the law must keep that con- 
stantly in mind. In fact, much of the suc- 
cess of the law will depend upon its enforce- 
ment. So, adequate and competent personnel 
should be made available to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

Third, care must be taken that subsequent 
legislation shall not repeal or whittle down 
the provisions of the law. During the last 
session, one bill expressly exempting a certain 
agency from the act was rejected by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. A num- 
ber of other bills are pending which purport 
to operate in the field covered by the existing 
law. These bills fall into the fotiowing cate- 
gories: 

1. Those which expressly amend the act 
by sections, etc.; 

2. Those which do not specifically amend 
the act but modify the procedures for a 
single agency and refer to the act; and 

3. Those which do not specifically refer to 
the act but which provide for methods of 
procedure, etc. and appear to be modifica- 
tions thereof. 

All of these bills should be carefully scru- 
tinized before they are allowed to become law. 

The fourth suggestion is directed particu- 
larly to Members of Congress, and others in- 
terested in drafting legislation. The Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act necessarily modified 
certain laws existing on the date it became 
effective. But it does more than that. Its 
provisions are applicable not only to then 
existing agencies but to those which may be 
created in the future. If that is kept in 
mind, much work will be saved and better 
results secured. 

For example, in future legislation there 
is no general necessity for express reference 
to the act. As pointed out, it automatically 
applies to agency operations within its terms, 
There will, however, be occasions when refer- 
ences may be made in order to make appli- 
cable provisions which, under the act itself, 
would not be operative. Section 2 contains 
the necessary general definitions. So long as 
judicial interpretation applies them accord- 
ing to their intent, there should be little 
occasion for either amendment or reference 
to them in the future. In any event, it will 
be helpful if the same terminology is main- 
tained. Section 3 (a) sets out what rules 
shall be made or published and the conse- 
quence for failure to doso. In future draft- 
ing, it should not be necessary to refer to 
this section unless it is desired that some- 
thing be published in the Federal Register 
not included in subsection 3 (a). Many 
other illustrations could be given. 

To state the matter briefly, those respon- 
sible for drafting future legislation should 
keep in mind the following general propo- 
sitions: 

1. Since the act is generally applicable to 
agencies and actions within its terms, there 
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is no necessity to make general or specific 
references to it except for special purposes, 
If that course is followed, it will greatly 
simplify legislative drafting because it will 
no longer be necessary to retrace the ground, 
if the application of the general provision 
of the act is deemed adequate in a given 
situation. 

2. Care should be taken not to write pro- 
visions which duplicate, conflict with, or 
appear to minimize existing provisions of 
the act which would otherwise and in any 
event be applicable to the subject matter, 

Although the Administrative Procedure 
Act regulates procedure in Government agen- 
cies, it does not undertake to determine who 
shall practice there. This omission was not, 
however, due to any feeling that such regula- 
tion was not needed. Every State prescribes 
who may practice before its tribunals. On 
the other hand, Congress, with few excep- 


largely to the control of the agency itself. 

The American Bar Association, through its 
committees, has made an extensive study 
of this subject and made certain recom- 
mendations. A bill embodying these sug- 
gestions, H, R. 2657, was introduced in the 
present Congress and is pending before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. The 
subject is also being considered by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. Hearings have 
been held on H. R. 2657 and will be resumed 
when Congress reconvenes. It is our inten- 
tion to afford ample opportunity for all in- 
terested parties to appear and explain their 
views concerning this important matter. 
The enactment of a proper law on the gen- 
eral subject of practicing before Federal 
agencies will make much easier the adminis- 
tration of the law already passed concern- 
ing the procedure itself. 

It is very gratifying to note the continuing 
interest of the bar in administrative pro- 
cedure and practice. It is an answer to the 
charge of the demagogue that our Consti- 
tution ts out of date—that our form of gov- 
ernment is not equal to the problems con- 
fronting it. It is notice to discouraged peo- 
ple everywhere that in America we have con- 
fidence in those eternal principles of lib- 
erty and justice, for which we have fought 
and which have ever been enshrined in our 
hearts. 





World Monetary Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions it has been pointed out 
both within this body and in the public 
press that whatever measures we take, 
aimed at the reconstruction of European 
nations, must inevitably fail unless the 
United States at the same time will take 
the lead in demanding world monetary 
reform. 

In my opinion this subject has no- 
where been as clearly discussed as in a 
recent book by Mr. Henry Hazlitt en- 
titled “Will Dollars Save the World?” 
which I recommend to any person who 
may be deluded by the theory that the 
mere sending of more credits to Europe 
will solve our present crisis. It is to me 
encouraging that at least some European 
countries are making the first hesitant 
attempts at currency reform and that we 
may yet find a way to force an end to the 
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fscal insanity which has been an under- 
r cause of the failure of the world to 
back on a sound financial basis. 





~ tm further extending my remarks, I 
ld like to include an editorial from 
Washington Times-Herald, Decem- 
1. 1947, ciscussing the first move of 
Italian Gove nt in the proper 

¥ 
It i » intention in the near future to 
( r some specific suggestions as to how 
t United 5 Ss may ke the leader- 
n revi 1 of world 


*h will make safe our 
ign countries to 


Marshall 


so-called 


The editorial foll 
ITALY FREES LIRA 
T lira is the Italian unit of money, as 
( is the / rican and the pound 
t British. Its p r value was about 5 
cents, or 20 to the dollar. 
Those good old days ended after Italy got 


> war. We wouldn't know what, if 


y, the lira was worth when the Ger- 








n s were running Italy with Mussclini as 
t r Charlie McCarthy 

From the liberation of the country by the 
A until 1946, the lira’s value was pegced 
at 100 to the dollar, or one-fi ) 

The Italian curr has 


ar 


c 
three times in the 1 2 yea 
diac to a rate of 350 to the dollar 
ate was cfficial and le 
an Government in i 
; the lira was worth in terms of buy- 

*, whereas everybcdy, including the 
nment, knew that such was not the 
Result: ’ irkets in Italian 
money, and a general financial discombobu- 
lation. 

Last Thursday, Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s 
administration decided that all this was go- 
ing to stop. It further cut the lira’s valu- 
ation to 589.47 to the dollar, which was 

shtly lower than what the money had been 
selling for on the black market. 

Further, the lira is to be revalued every 
month, and these adjustments are to be 
based on what importers will offer for the 
dollar on Italian stock exchanges at the time 
each revaluation is made. 

Thus, Italy the first country 
which has been controlling its currency to 
cut that currency loose from controls and 
let it find its true level in terms of what 
the money actually wili buy. What it will 
buy is determincd by such things as the 
country’s productivity and production, the 
state of its foreign trade, and the confidence 
that its own people and others have in the 
country’s Government. 
things determine any currency’s 
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buying power and its strength on world ex- 


cnanges. 


Currency controls are maintained 
ries which know darn well their 
money units are none too strong. 





CONTROLLING 
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ine 


MONEY AND FREEZING TRADE 


well-known economist and writer, 
y Hazlitt, says that these currency con- 
ls are to blame for most of the postwar 
world’s financial miseries, and that the bulk 
of those miseries would dry up and blow 

way if all these countries would do as Italy 
as just done. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s thesis is worked out in detail 
in his new book, Will Dollars Save the World?, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York and Lon- 
don, 1947, 95 pages, $1.50. 

Hazlitt is for the dropping of all price con- 
trols in other countries, as well as of money 
controls—and he is against restoration of 
price ceilings in the United States. 

His reasoning is that such things are ar- 
tificial and arbitrary interferences with the 
law of supply and demand; that they make 
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The Late Hon. James J. Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join the other members of the 
ennsylvania delegation in expressing 
the loss to our State and Nation in the 
passing of former United States Senator 
ames J. Davis. 

Mr. Davis was truly representative of 
the American way of life. From a hum- 
ble beginning as a son of Welsh immi- 
grants poor in dollars, he rose to be Sec- 
retary of Labor and United States Sen- 
ator. Deprived of a regular education, 
he educated himself. Forced to go to 
work in the steel mills in his early teens, 
his will to succeed brought about a rapid 
climb to positions of honor and respon- 
sibility. 

Te was always proudest of his nick- 
name, “Puddler Jim,” for it symbolized 
his place as a working American. It was 
in keeping with such sentiments that he 
successfully served as Secretary of Labor 
under three Presidents. 

His leadership was recognized in many 
other ways. He was elected director 
general of the Loyal Order of Moose in 
1906 and held that position until his 
death. He was Keenly interested in the 
unfortunate, and during the past several 
years devoted most of his time to raising 
an endowment of $10,000,000 for the 











children’s home and school at Moose- 


heart, Ill. 

I was privileged to make many trips 
with Mr. Davis through Pennsylvania, 
particularly in the Sevent ith Con - 
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Congress’ Power To Tax People for Aid 
to Europe Questioned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remark 
include following article by Prof. 
Curtis P. Nettels, of Cornell University, 
in the Rochester Times-Union of No- 
vember 4, 1947: 
CONGRESS’ POWER TO TAX PEOPLE FOR AID TO 
EUROPE QUESTIONED 
(By Curtis P. Nettels, pro 
Cornell University) 
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to dispense charity to foretgr 
f nly enr y and ill will f 


states, it will 
r its pains. 


{ay the proposed foreign aids be justified 
( the ¢ und that they will “provide for 
common defense and general welfare 

< e United States’? 
t such foreign aids have increased the 
of livin in a most unfair manner. 
G ; to foreign states have made certain 
carce and have increased their price. 
: f producers of such rce articles 
have benefited, and many purchasers of 
m have been impoverished. Unhappily, 
I ions of Americans have been levied upon 


f 


inflation, the cost of foreign aids. 
ible. 
nd large, the poorest people in the 
! ist able to pay—have been 
impoverished by the high price of goods 
» exports. Other favored 
ricans have profited, through high prices, 
the expense of their less fortunate fellow 
< Wealthy foreign nat have 
! 1 exempted from using their hoarded 
\ th for the succor of their own nationals, 
while the poor people in the United States 
} 
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to pay, by 


rit y fen 
riy if el 


ionals 


ve been forced to make the required sac- 


The President's call for a special session 
} made clear the connection between 
foreign aids and inflation. Are we to con- 
tinue to finance foreign aids by inflation, and 
thereby to impose the burden upon the people 
who are least able to bear it? 


If Congress is to grant immense funds to 
foreign states, effective action should be 
taken to see to it that the sacrifices required 
by such gifts are borne suitably by all Ameri- 
can This is imperative, since Congressional 


ints may be justified on!y on the ground 
it they are necessary to the security and 
Ifare of the United States; and uniformity 
sacrifice is the rule to be applied when 
1e Nation's security and welfare are at stake. 
How, then, may Congress assure that sac- 
rifices will be evenly distributed? Obviously, 
by adopting measures to prevent such foreign 
aids from adding to the cost of living, thereby 


“eonodacen 


enriching some Americans and impoverish- 
ing many others. And how is this to be done, 
unles the country is to be subjected to a rigid 
set of economic controls? 

In order to avoid the inflationary effect of 


foreign aids, are we to impose upon our econ- 
omy a set of stifling curbs and restraints that 
may spell the end of free enterprise in 
America? 

The notion that the proposed foreign aids 
are essential to the security of the United 
States is fantastic. The only presumed 
enemy that is cited by the sponsors of such 


aids is Russia. It is proposed to offer im- 
mense sums to France and Britain. But 
neither France nor Britain is a long-term ally 


of the United States against Russia. On the 
contrary, both those states are the long-term 
allies of the Soviet Union. Both are bound 
by 20-year treaties not to enter into any alli- 
ence or to take part in any coalition against 
the Soviet Union. 

Both are bound not to give any effective 

istance to the United States in the event 
of an American-Russian war. Such are the 

tes for which the United States is asked 
to impoverish itself, in the name of national 
&¢ Uurity 

rhe proposal that the United States should 
y its basic institutions in order to suc- 
r the long-term allies of the Soviet Union 
rational only on the assumption that our 

titutions have failed. But if they have 
why are we called upon to give aid 

») others? How may our institutions pro- 

de assistance to others if they are so de- 
fective that they need to be abandoned, in 
the name of foreign aids. 

Neither the President nor Congress is au- 
thorized by the Constitution to dispense 
charity to foreign states. Foreign aids may 
not properly be financed by inflation, since 
high prices here impoverish those Americans 
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relief. It is infamous when the poorer peo- 
ple in this country are levied upon for the 
benefit of foreign states, while the wealthy 
citizens of those states continue to hoard 
money that might be used for the relief of 
their distressed countrymen. 

And it will be equally infamous if foreign 
aids are used as a pretext for fastening upon 
the United States a set of economic controls 
that will destroy the American system of 
production and business. 





Around the World With Sixty-six Billion 


American Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a table presented by the 
office of the Coordinator of Information 
of the House of Representatives, which 
shows the distribution of American dol- 
lars around the world. It is a very im- 
portant table to consider in view of the 
constant demands upon the Treasury of 
the United States for more and more 
dollars. 

The table is as follows: 

Around the world with $66,000,000,000—how 
United States dollars were spent 
I IR sie itt eictieimisin $48, 601, 365, 000 
Surplus property........-. 4, 686, 071, 360 
| 4, 200, 000, 000 
Export-Import Bank loans_- 2, 960, 636, 460 


UNRRA, United States 
ee ee 2, 279, 102, 284 
War epartment civilian 
PUT iandttidacsanniana 1, 365, 046, 000 


695, 000, 000 
258, 000, 000 
485, 000, 000 
146, 985, 693 


Aid to Philippines......... 
Occupation lira credit...._- 
International Bank loans_-. 
Fixed war installations._... 


Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration fetict......ccscs.se 140, 000, 000 
[CAR TGNGOE vcnnscnncone 138, 312, 166 
oo a ee 30, 000, 000 
FE i ce tacninintiienidiieashintihieen 22, 000, 000 

Cultural and technical proj- 
iio dbiancae: siaa daddies 3, 963, 000 
Inter-American Highway... 3, 317, 700 
U. S. Commercial Co...-... 2, 085, 664 
Office of Defense Supplies... 460, 944 
State Department credit_... 248, 064 
Educational aid........... 196, 000 
TO cnncnssneeenbe 66, 017, 790, 335 


Reverse lend-lease: 


Great Britain.......... 6, 752, 073, 000 


PO ncinivintanign pein 867, 781, 000 
I scsiseewnnnnien 182, 942, 000 
Ria ncindinnziaiarenn sie caaintiei 3, 672, 000 
Netherlands. ........-.. 2, 368, 000 
es Oh Ee: Pane nek anaes 2, 213, 000 

TU cccccenionnins 7, 811, 049, 000 


Since the start of World War II, the United 
States has given or lent the rest of the world 
the staggering sum of $66,017,790,335. Relief 
funds, goods, and other economic aid have 
been doled out in various ways which are 
itemized above, The largest single item went 
to England, a $3,750,000,000 loan which is 
almost used up, due to worsening economic 
conditions. On the other side of the ledger— 
in the form of reverse lend-lease—is a grand 
total of $7,811,049,000, making a net outlay 
of $58,206,741,335. Belgium is the only coun- 
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who are least able to pay costs of foreign 


try whose reverse lend-lease exceeded (by 
24,344,000) our lend-lease to it. These latest 
available figures obtained from Government 
agencies, are approximate and by no means 
final or complete. 





San Francisco To Get Rough Deal if 
Lebbyist Plan Is Carried Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Miss Ruth Finney, a staff corre- 
spondent for the San Francisco News, 
has written a story that appeared in that 
paper for November 29, 1947, in which 
she has pointed out the favorable situa- 
tion in which the city of San Francisco 
finds itself with respect to its congres- 
sional representation. Her article fol- 
lows: 


CONGRESS MAY GIVE SAN FRANCISCO ROUGH DEAL 
IF LOBBYISTS PLAN CARRIED OUT 
(By Ruth Finney) 


WASHINGTON, November 25.—San Fran- 
cisco may be in for a rough ride in the com- 
ing session of Congress. If the city’s new 
mayor goes through with his plan for send- 
ing a lobbyist back to Washington, and if 
the supervisors appropriate money to make 
this possible, the results may be anything 
except those anticipated. 

For Washington, practically as a unit, re- 
sents that sort of thing. 

In the legislative branch the resentment 
has two grounds. In the first place, there 
are already some 900 registered lobbyists pull- 
ing at the coattails of the Congressmen and 
trying by every means which human inge- 
nuity can device, to influence them. Sena- 
tors and Representatives have built up a 
resistance and are annoyed when more 
lobbyists are added to the list. 

In the second place, men who come here 
as lobbyists for any public body meet a 
special sort of resistance, for they are widely 
recognized in Congress as usurpers, men who 
are trying to undermine, take the place of, 
or openly oppose the duly elected Members 
of Congress. A Congressman from Houston 
or Philadelphia is just as apt to resent a 
lobbyist from San Francisco as are the two 
gentlemen who represent the city. For he 
knows that it may be his turn to be under- 
cut tomorrow. i 

In general the special lobbyist from a city 
is apt to meet a blank wall of resistance from 
other Congressmen unless he has the active 
support and cooperation of the men from his 
home town. And if he has that he’s apt to 
be looked on as unnecessary, and pretty much 
of a nuisance. It can be laid down as a 
safe rule that no Member of Congress is 
going to push legislation affecting a city 
unless the elected Congressmen from that 
city are for it. To do so would be a viola- 
tion of the rules of the club—to say nothing 
of the rules of democratic government, which 
presume that sections of the country shall be 
represented in Washington by men and 
women elected by the people. 

In the Government departments the feel- 
ing against treading on the toes of elected 
representatives is just as strong, for depart- 
ments are dependent on Congress for the 
funds with which they operate, and they 
know from bitter experience that to snub or 
offend an individual who helps hold the purse 
strings may have sad consequences, 











At the present time, San Francisco is ex- 
ceptionally well situated so far as representa- 
on is concerned. Representative RIcHARD 
J. Wetcnu, who has seniority enough to be a 
nower in the Republie Congress, is chairman 
of one of the 13 powerful committees of the 
House. As such, members of both parties 
defer to him and so do members of the ex- 
ecutive branch. He is better able to get any 
rs he may desire for San Francisco at the 
present time than any Conressman from 
San Francisco has been for the past 25 years. 
San Francisco’s other Congressman, Repre- 
sentative FRANCK R. HAVENNER, is a member 
of the powerful Armed Services Committee, 
which carries a little extra prestige, both on 
the Hill and in downtown Washington. 

In addition, the city has Frank McKee of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
here working industriously—but working 
with and through the Congressmen. 

Members of the California delegation were 
at a loss to understand a Robinson reference 
to instances in which San Francisco had been 
“outbid and outjockeyed” by other cities, and 
could not, offhand, recall any such instance. 
In addition, there was considerable alarm 
here, from all st es of political thought, 
about a reference to reopening the Hetch 
Hetchy controversy. 

The Hetch Hetchy matter was given the 
quietus, with considerable difficulty, by Rep- 
resentative WELCH, when it appeared likely, 
last year, that the Comptroller General and 
Congress would demand the city pay back 
some $50,000,000 it collected from the P. G. 
& E. under an arrangement held illegal by 
the United States Supreme Court. Only 
WeELcnH’s personal influence has kept that 
matter from being pressed. If it is reopened 
San Francisco’s lobbyist may cost the city 
considerably more than his annual salary. 
WELCH chose to head the House public lands 
committee instead of either of two others 
in which he was senior, largely because of 
this issue, and he is probably the only man 
alive who can protect the city from having 
a ruinous claim brought against it. 


Is It a Conspiracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning Commentator George E, 
Reedy, over radio station WOL, Wash- 
ington, made some pertinent comments 
regarding the American Federation of 
Labor and its decision to get into politics 
for the purpose of defeating Members of 
Congress who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
bill. I commend this radio talk to every 
Member of the House who voted for that 
bill because it may affect his future sta- 
tus as a Member of Congress. Mr. Reedy 
has rendered a real service in presenting 
his ideas on this subject: 

The American Federation of Labor has 
taken a long step away from the advice of 
Samuel Gompers, its cigar-making founder. 
His attitude toward labor on election day 
was summed up in the phrase: “Reward your 
friends and punish your enemies.” 

For several decades the AFL followed this 
advice to the letter. It refused to endorse 
any party and it engaged in no campeign 
activities. On election day it published lists 
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of public officials it didn’t like and let its 
followers make up their own minds. 

Furthermore, it resolutely refused to en- 
dorse any candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. Only once in its entire 
history did it 1dge from this position. 
That was in 1924 when it went all out for the 
elder La Follette, running as an independent. 

Of course, individual unions did not feel 
themselves bound so tightly. During the 
New-Deal era T n, head of the 
teamsters, was upporter of the late 
me was true, for 
@ limited period only, of John L. Lewis. 

The parent organization, however, would 
have nothing to do with such things. Its 
interest was centered in the individual Con- 
gressman and his voting record. If the AFL 
chieftains like it—fine. If they didn't like 
it—they’d do something about it. 

Now, the period when the federation stayed 
as far out of politics as it could seems about 
over. The top leaders are working out a 

lew Organization, to be called Labor’s Edu- 
cational and Political League. It looks like 
much more than a debating society. 

Federation heads insist they are not aban- 
doning their traditional policy in the least. 
They claim that it is just being expanded. 
But it is obvious that much more than that 
is intended, and will be attained. 

Labor leaders are really disturbed about 
their relationship with the present Congress. 
The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act at the 
last session convinced them that they are in 
bad repute. They want to do something 
about it. 

The first objective, of course, is to defeat 
all Members of the House and Senate who 
voted for the law. Today that is the major 
test applied by union organizations to politi- 
cians who are courting their favor. 

If organization can carry out this end, the 
unions should be able to do it. Practically 
every major labor group now has some sort 
of political arm. When it comes to the Tait- 
Hartley Act, those arms will all pull in the 
same direction. 

The CIO has its Political Action Commit- 
tee, and the International Association of 
Machinists has set up a Nonpartisan Political 
League. John L. Lewis has another so-called 
nonpartisan league, and now the AFL has 
entered the picture. 

If these various associations accomplish 
nothing else, they should give the public its 
first real look at labor’s strength in the United 
States. For once, all the top unions have 
entered the political arena, and there is no 
doubt of where they stand. 

Many Republicans hailed the 1946 elec- 
tions as proof that union men do not follow 
the politics of their leaders. But in their 
heart of hearts they knew it was no real test. 
There were just too many things involved in 
that election. 

This coming year will sce the real thing. 
The unions will be organized all along the 
line, and their leaders will be fighting desper- 
ately. They feel that this is the crucial battle 
in their struggle to maintain their strength 
and power, 



















Consumer Protection Against Fraudulent 
Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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Gesire to include an address by Hon. R. E. 


Freer, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, recently delivered before 
the American Marketing Association at 
New York, entitled “The Federal Trade 

ommission Views Questionable Adver- 
tising Copy.” 

The address is as follows 

THe PTC VIEWs QUESTIONABLE ADVERTISING 

Cory 

Advertising long has been an engrossing 
subject to students of business and to writers 
of articles for law reviews, as well as to those 
paying for and engaging in its preparation 
and dissemination. One nineteenth-century 
pioneer proponent who testified to his “most 
complete faith” in it as “the royal road to 
business’’ was P. T. Barnum. Later, in the 
first decade of the present century, was 
born today’s slogan, “It pays to advertise.” 
Members of the advertising profession itself 


from time to time have joined in decrying 
advertisinge’s alleged excesses and shortcom- 


ings. Some “outside” critics of advertising 
have gone so far as to challenge the economic 
and social justifications f its existence. 
Countercharges have been n p to the efiect 
that such critics harbor ecith 


ler an emotional 
grudge or an intellectual spite against 
advertising. 






assume, without undertaking to prove such 
assumption, that advertising has 
long in conjugal bliss with selling as t 
the burden of proof upon those who q 
either the legitimacy or the permane: 
their union. I shall also assume 










ternity is constantly engaged in self-improve- 
ment as a result of ct criticism 
from whatever source. It shall be my pur- 
pose to relate factually some of the high 
lights of the Commission’s work as it relates 
to the elimination of false and misleading 
adv ng and thus to develop my subject, 
The Federal Trade Commission Views Ques- 
tionable Advertising Copy. 

The lead sentence of the lead article re- 
cently published in a leading law journal 
reads as follows: 

“Advertising copy generative of demand 
is a natural concomitant of the distributive 
process in a competitive economy, and there- 
in lies an inducement to hyperbole that has 
had its effect on the life, health, and pocket- 
book of the credulous consumer.” 

We see eye to eye on that and on the propo- 
sition, too, that false advertisements, that 
is, those containing outright falsity as to a 
material fact, are harmful both to consumers 
and to business. 

Agreed as we are on the intellectual level 
of forthright condemnation of outright 
falsity, differences of opinion sometimes 
arise on the level of practical application to 








border-line situations. Words and en- 
tences, literally true, may be framed in a 
confusing setting capable of—if not art- 
fully designed to be—misieading. It is just 
our hard luck—yours, the Commission’s, and 





ic formula can re- 
f such ambicuous 


the courts’—that no ma 
solve the implicatior 
advertising copy. The! j 
whether calculated insertion I i 
weasel word here and a contradicting and 
subtractive phrase there will ve suflicient 
in a given case to remedy the deceptive 
ambiguity. 

The Federal Trade Commissi 
ly prohibits unfair methods of competition 
and unfair and deceptive acts and practices 
in interstate commerce and directs the Com- 
mission to prevent their use. Congress re- 
frained from attempting to catalogue the 
practices it deemed unfair and deceptive, 
fearing that precise definition might result 
in evasion. The failure to enumerate and 
expressly define bas been criticized by some 








nm Act broad- 
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in recent 
y giving § r attention to reasoned 
1e1 to the general 
ed by its orders—particularly 
lancuage: Despite the 
br 1 of i se, it arguabie with at 
] eq oe u yen ; th section 5 
Fec 1 Trade Commission Act, as 
amended by the Whecler-L 





a Act, dees fur- 
ni 4 conc cuide in outlawing unfair 
or ¢ ve < 3 or practices. Furthermore, 

1 15 ft vides concrete standards for 
the advertisir of focds, drucs, cosmetics, 
and i devices, as follow 

erm ‘false advertisements’ means an 
ad ement * * * which is mislead- 
i inan “ial respect; and in determin- 
i whether any advertisement is mislead- 
ine, there shall be taken into account 
( ng other things) not only representa- 
ti ; made or supgested by statement, word, 
« m, device, sound, or any combination 
t but also the extent to which the 
advertisement fails to reveal facts material 
in the licht of such representations or ma- 
ter with respect to consequences which 





may ! l m the use of the commodity 
to which the adv sement relates under 
the conditions prescribed in said advertise- 
ment, or under such conditions as are cus- 
tomary or usual.” 

I submit that this language is both defi- 
nite and succinct and I feel the Commis- 
sion’s interpretation of it has been realistic, 

As our highest Court expressed it, the pub- 
lic is entitied to get what it chooses even 

10ugh such choice “be dictated by caprice 
or by fashion or perhaps by ignorance.” Of 
further relevancy on the question of whether 
the statutory proscriptions are cbscure is 
the hard economic truth that when a seller 
publishes statements respecting a product’s 
composition, origin, efficacy, principle of op- 
eration, method of manufacture, or terms and 
conditions of his offer, he is deep in the 
realm of material fact. The same holds true 
when he makes statements of like tenor to 
agents in soliciting their services or to re- 
in persuading them to put the product 
on their shelves. Obviously, these claims 
pertain to matters peculiarly within the 
seller’s knowledge. The practicalities of the 
public interest require that he who purports 
to be informed respecting product efficacy 
and attributes must answer for the veracity 
of the claims he has asserted. 

Mr. Justice Holmes once wrote: 

“It is not enough for the Knight of fro- 

nance that his lady is a very nice girl. If 
you do not admit that she is the best that 
God ever made, or will make, you must 
fight.” 

Unquestionably, 











there ifs legal privilege 


attaching under ordinary conditions to use 


of honest expressio} 











< cterized even thovgh ultimately they 
pr erroneous. Some c il this puffing. 
I r, if the circumstances are such that 
t may mislead consumers or unf 
i a comr tor, they fail of justifica- 
t Admittedly, the Commission must sive 
\ cor 1d close ccnsideration 
to h ely few cases falling in 
t} rea lering decision. 

3 I view i andate of the statute as 
i pplies to false advertising is plain 
c It 1 of « sc, a blu I 
i ww tol deceptive, ambig 
leading atements without apprehension 
t uch use may lead to a request from the 
Cc I ion for their discontinuance and the 
c on of an agreement to foreco them in 
t 


he future. 
Trade practice conference rules: Numerous 
ul guides to advertisers are found in the 
de practice rules promulgated under the 
I on’s trade practice conference pro- 
This prceccdure was adopted 20 years 
nable all members of an industry vol- 
to catalog and abs andon unfair trade 
ctices simultaneous 
2s promulgated after a trade prac- 
t iference are divided into two groups. 
The group I rules paraphrase the law in terms 
applicable to conditions in a particular in- 





dustry, specifying as unfair those practices 
which fall within the scope of decisions deal- 
ing with the statutory inhibitions. The 
group IT rules express further and higher 
tandards of ethical business conduct which 





are proposed by the industry and accepted by 
the Commission as desirable. Many are de- 
signed to develop a greater degree of useful 
it ‘mation for the consumer than that 
which the law clearly requires. Concerns en- 
f d in unfair practices in violation of the 
es in the first group are subject to formal 
scedings by the Commission. The effec- 
tiveness of rules in the second group usually 
depends upon voluntary compliance, but un- 
der certain circumstances their violation ma 
lead to action. 

The conferences have proved particularly 
useful in preventing unfair representations 
by developing an understanding of the mean- 
ing of trade terms and of the circumstances 
under which a seller has a duty to avoid 
deception by disclosing the facts concerning 
his product. 

Trade practice conference rules designed to 
aid the consumer may be illustrated by those 
ae for and accepted by the fur 
industry Group I rules require that the 
seller ‘ane the true name of furs which 
have been dyed to resemble other fur peltries, 
together with information as to whether the 
furs have been tipped, blended, or pointed, 
if such be the case. They require disclosure 
also of the fact that a garment is made of 
pieces, tails, paws, or scraps rather than of 
full skins. Such rules clearly inform both 
consumer and dealer as to the meanings of 
terms which they use in their dealings with 

each other and by dispelling the former's 
ignorance, lessen his chance of sclf-decep- 
tion while at the same time freeing scrupu- 
lous dealers of an unfair competition based 
on consumer ignorance. 

Rules are in effect for more than 150 in- 
dustries, including among the more recent 
wood-cased pencils, razor and razor blades, 
water heaters, hearing aids, musical instru- 
ments, household fabric dyes, masonry water- 
proofing, vertical turbine pumps, watches, 
piston rings, and doils and stuffed toys. 

In leaving the topic of guides to adver- 
tisers, I call attention to the further fact 
that trade practice conferences are becom- 
ing increasingly useful instruments by which 
the public and businessmen may jointly 
reach an understanding as to the quantity 
and quality of useful information needed in 
the market place. 
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FORMATIVE ADVERTISING 










Like other consumers I keep looking for 
sicns that the trend observed today in many 
nc vormative ad a 
averusing ¢ t 

e for honest mare 

no blanket cone 

1ts Or comm iais 

Lu y stress the subjective or 

otional value but as the scope of these 
values is enlar A in a par sautae divertice. 
ment, the greater becomes the n ed for rele- 
truth as a Co! n e to use of 





vant d 
the products. As packa ing becomes more 
general, for example, consumers are less and 
1 
© 





s able to confirm their impressions by pre- 








sale use of their senses of touch, taste, or 
sight 

The popularity of some private burcaus, 
institutes, and consumer revorts sugces's 
some degree of public approval of pronosals 
for an authoritative or oficial source of con- 
sumer information. Advertising and ad- 


ertisers both should concern themselves 
hte h si pols ying such information. If they 
turn a ~ f ear who knows but that i 
polite consumer agitation may become a roar 
for establishment of governmental machin- 
ery bypassing the advertisers. 

Advertising and Selling, for December 1946, 

ntains results of a study by Dr. Daniel 
ch, New York business consultant and 
member of your association, of 583 advertises 
ments from which he found that advertise- 
ments above average in information had 
advertis 
both 
lvere 
ad 
as those 














nearly twice the sales power of 
ments 








below average in information, 
f age in reader interest, while 
tisements above average in both respecis 
ae power three times as great 
below average on both counts. 

“+ much for the art of writing nondecep- 
tive factually informative copy. I turn now 
to how the Commission surveys advertising 
and how it proceeds to aid in the vcluntary 
correction of unfairness found to exist 
therein. 






THE COMMISSION’S SURVEY OF RADIO AND 
PERIODICAL ADVERTISING 

The Commission feels keenly its statutory 
responsibility to eliminate false and decep- 
tive advertising. Not all cf the questionable 
advertising considered by it comes to its at- 
tention through coi mplaints registered by a 
competitor or a dissatisfied consumer. The 
Commission’s Division of Radio and Pericdi- 
cal Advertising maintains a continuous sur- 
vey of advertisements apfearing in magazines, 
newspapers, radio broadcasts, and mail-order 

atalogs. This results in carlier investiga- 
tion of advertisements questionable on their 
face, whether or not the commodity or claims 
had been previously the subject of Commis- 
sion action, as well as in answering the ques- 
ticn whether advertisers as to whose repre- 
sentations corrective action has been taken 
are living up to Commission orders to cease 
and desist therefrom or to their own volun- 
ary stipulations or agreements to discon- 
tinue or modify them. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, last, 
there were procured for examination 1,733 
editions of representative newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation and 1,309 editions of maga- 
zines and farm and trade journals. Included 
in the last were 236 issues of farm journals, 
179 issues of trade and specialty publications, 
and 10 issues of domestic foreign-language 
publications. Eighteen thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-six advertisements were noted 
as containing representations that appeared 
to warrant inquiry as to their factual basis, 
The catalogs or circulars of 102 mail-order 
concerns were examined and 238 advertise- 
ments marked for further consideration as 
possibly misleading. Marked for further 
study were 9,573 of the 641,402 radio broad- 
cast continuities examined, 











Much credit is due to Nation-wide network 
chains, regional network groups, transcrip- 
tion producers engaged in preparing commer- 
cial radio recordings, radio stations and pub- 
lishers who cooperate with the Commission 
by furnishing the grist ground in its mill. 

“In instances where advertising agencies or 
radio-station personnel have prepared or par- 
ticipated in the preparation of advertise- 
ments questioned as being false or mislead- 
ing, the agency or station is included with 
the advertiser as a party to any resulting cor- 
rective action. To date the Commission has 
not joined as parties agencies, radio stations, 
or publications which have done no more 
than serve as dissemination media. Perti- 
nent to this policy is the fact that section 12 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act makes it 
unlawful merely to disseminate, or cause to 
be disseminated, any false advertisement of 
a food, drug, curative device, or cosmetic. 
Under certain conditions specified in section 
14, such mere disseminators are exempt from 
criminal liability, but not from civil pro- 
ceedings. 

THE COMMISSION’S PROCEDURES FOR VOLUNTARY 
CORRECTION 


The Commission recently reexamined its 
own procedures and the methods of han- 
dling its work, resulting in an expanded use 
of industry-wide investigations coupled with 
increased emphasis upon correction by co- 
operative procedures as well as in a revision 
of the rules of practice in formal cases. One 
criticism of the traditional case-by-case 
procedure, viz., investigation, complaint, 
hearing, and order, was that competitors of 
the party so proceeded against were left free 
to follow the identical illegal practice until 
such time as the Commission issued orders 
to cease and desist against each separate 
offender in turn. Where appropriate, simul- 
taneous uniform corrective measures on an 
industry-wide basis are now proposed rather 
than directing action solely against the con- 
cern to which the complaining finger first 
pointed. I say where appropriate, because, 
application of such simultaneous uniform 
corrective action must appear not only to 
be warranted in the public interest, but also 
to be practicable of execution. 

Not only is the Commission expanding its 
work in establishing trade-practice confer- 
ence rules but also it is giving greater em- 
phasis to the elimination of false and mis- 
leading advertising and other unfair trade 
practices through voluntary stipulations to 
cease and desist. 

The time and money saved by use of the 
cooperative methods of handling false ad- 
vertising and other matters involving ex- 
cesses of competition, will be used to imple- 
ment a broader program of formal proceed- 
ings to prevent restraints on competition 
tself and those tending to monopoly. I 
hope the results will inspire further confi- 
dence on the part of the vublic in the Com- 
mission's effectiveness in both fields. 





America’s Old Folks—The Forgotten 
Ones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I pose the 
question, Should America’s old folks be 


permitted to suffer for the lack of the 
bare necessities of life? We are called 
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here in special session to consider the 
proposal of sending $597,000,000 overseas 
to help the harassed peoples of Europe 
during the coming winter. The big 
heart of America may be depended upon 
to give such aid where needed within the 
limits of our ability to do so. America 
has never been found wanting when the 
cry of distress from Europe has reached 
her. 

However, is it not proper to urge that 
we also give immediate attention to the 
distress of the old people of our own 
country? Hundreds of thousands of 
elderly men and women of America, who 
made America what it is, and whose loy- 
alty and industry have placed our coun- 
try at the forefront of the nations of the 
world, are now in dire need of the bare 
necessities of life, food, clothing, shelter, 
and medicines. This one group of our 
citizenship has suffered more than any 
other during this period of high cost of 
food and other necessities of life, due to 
the fact that their income is restricted 
to such an extent that it was insufficient 
in ordinary times to provide them with 
the frugal necessities of life. Now, with 
the dollar shrinking to half its buying 
power, their distress is more pronounced 
than ever. 

The Congress has been dilatory and 
has failed to bring up for consideration 
any of the measures pending before it 
for the relief of those old folks. At the 
beginning of the first session of the 
Eichtieth Congress I introduced H. R. 16 
which has for its purpose giving aid to 
the old people of America. It has never 
been brought up for consideration and 
therefore I filed petition No. 7 to dis- 
charge the committee and bring the bill 
on the floor for action. Over half the 
required number of our colleagues have 
signed the petition and I urge every 
Member of the House who is interested 
in the welfare of our own country and 
particularly in doing justice to these 
elderly citizens of America, to sign this 
petition before we adjourn. No better 
Christmas present could be given to the 
old men and women of America than 
signing this petition and making clear 
to them that America does care and that 
our Congress is willing to consider legis- 
ation which will provide sufficient funds 
to permit them to live in decency and 
health during their declining years. 

I include as part of my remarks a dis- 
eussion of this important legislation by 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, who has done 
more to advance the cause of old-age 
security than any other living American. 
This discussion is a forthright and 
thought-provoking recital of the needs 
of this great segment of our population 
and the soundness of the program for 
their relief he proposes: 

Doctor SHows How PLAN Can BE A COMPLETE 
PHILOSOPHY or Lir—E—ANALYZES PUNDAMEN- 
TAL AIMS OF NATIONAL INSURANCE PROGRAM 

(Dr. Francis E. Townsend) 

With passage of the Full Employment Act 
last year, President Truman appointed a 
board of economists to advise with him on 
needs of the American people. This board 
has so far made two reports. Although 
neither showed the vision or statesmanship 
the people have a right to expect from such a 
group of high Presidential advisers, it may be 
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that the economists are just now getting 
their feet wet and will soon come forward 
with more important utterances. 

We feel that the economist of vision will 
never ask, as a basis for his deliberations, 
“How little can the people live on?” but 
er, “How much can the Nation afford?” 
Some years Stuart Chase asked that 
question and came up with the answer: “A 
nation can afford whatever it can produce.” 

Even before Congress acts on the Marshall 
plan for Europe and the little Marshall plans 
for Asia and Latin Americe, our United 
States has proved itself able to produce 
more than $200,000,000,000 worth of goods 
annually. We say even before the Marshall 
plan because it is obvious that en other 
nations begin bidding, with American tax- 
payers’ money against citizens of this coun- 
try for already scarce goods here, inflation 
will send the value of annual production 
up to three hundred billions or more each 
year. 





ago, 





Yn 





DISTRIBUTE PURCHASING POWER TO ALL CITIZENS 
But we can see now that it is possible for 
normal production, 2 years after the end of 
the war, to approximate two hundred billions’ 
worth of goods each year. Buying power to 
the tune of two hundred billions each year 
must be distributed to citizens within our 
own shores if our Nation is to consume this 
normal production and achieve economic 
stabilization at a high-productive level. 

It is time we Americans quit selling our- 
selves short. All of us, from humblest citizen 
to Presidential advisers, have too long suf- 
fered under a national feeling of inferiority. 
We have felt inferior to many of the older 
nations of Europe in culture, inferior in vir- 
tually every direction except in production 
and salesmanship 

We have felt like a robust youngster in a 
family of older and wiser nations. It is time 
we overcame this national feeling and re- 
alized that we have proved ourselves in the 
years of our maturity, can now speak up and 
lead our brother nations to peace for the 
world and prosperity for the humblest. 









AMERICA MUST REALIZE HOW BIG IT REALLY 1s 

Let us begin to think big, talk 
big—and before we know it 
to the fact that we are big. 


big, act 
we will wake up 








Let us realize that what man can imagine, 
man can do; and then let us go on to imag- 
ining the lowest and humblest citizen with- 
in our shores enjoying products which could 
only be bought with an income of $5,000 a 
year or more. 

I believe our Townsend plan embraces, 
Within its philosophy, virtually everything 
required to lay the groundwork for such 
American progress. But I am willing to 
listen to the ideas of any other citizens, in 
the Halls of C ress or anywhere else, so 
long as they represent dynamic, constructive 
thinking toward a better world starting here 
at home. 

Spiritual 





peace and prosperity is 


thing which each individual must find for 
himself but I am of the opinion that spiritual 
values can grow and thrive st in an atmos- 








Is my insistence 
nd the exten- 


“oe 


phere of material plenty; tt 
on the abolition of pover 
sion of democracy here at 

With this preface, it seems to me the 
Townsend plan can become a complete prac- 
tical philosophy of life. 





TOWNSEND PLAN ALLOWS NO DISCRIMINATION 

The Townsend plan makes no discrimina- 
tion in its payments between Jews, gentiles, 
Negroes, and whites. It follows that we are 
committed to a program of promoting har- 
mony between races and creeds within our 
national shores, and actively fighting dis- 
crimination. 

The Townsend plan makes no differenti- 
ation between citizens in the North, South, 
East, or West. In this respect it is unlike our 
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interstate commerce freight rates and unlike 


‘ownsend plan, unlike the present 
1 Security Act, does not treat women as 
{ as mere legal append- 
We are committed 
which would treat women 
ly in the economic as well as the polit- 
ical sphere, with equal pay for equal work. 
Since the Townsend plan, unlike the Social 
Security Act and unlike the present Federal 
W 


5¢ na -¢ s C1LIZeNS, 


bands 


business done by individuals and 
c and would use revenue under 
t y to increase buying power among 
consumers—it seems to me we are committed 
to fight any form of taxation which cuts 
y power at the source. 

This puts us in the camp of those against 
pay-roll and sales (or buyers’) taxes. 

LITTLE PUSINESS WILL BENEFIT UNDER PLAN 

Since the Townsend plan is a program 
which presumes to stabilize and improve the 
condition of ordinary neighborhood mer- 
chants with whom consumer buymg power 
will primarily be spent, our philosophy favors 
the improvement and extension of little busi- 
ness. We are committed to an active fight 
against monopolies, trusts, and cartels which 
are organiced principally to prevent neigh- 
borhood businessmen being able to compete 
on an equal basis in the American market. 

Since the Townsend plan, by compelling 
monthly circulation of at least 3 percent of 
the national gross income each 30 days, hin- 
ders the power of banks to issue or withhold 
credit at will, it follows that we are com- 
mitted to fight for bringing control over 
credit and currency back to Congress as rep- 
resentative of the people. 

This means we opvose ownership of the 
Federal Reserve System by private bankers 
and actively campaign for purchase of its 
capital stock by the United States Treasury to 
the end that the functions of the Federal 
Reserve banks may be administered by our 
Coneress. 

Since the Townsend plan is an economic 
path to a full-production economy under our 
traditional free-market system, we oppose 
not merely the trusts and cartels so beloved 
by big business, but we oppose as well the 
feather-bedding practices and import duties 
so favored by some segments of organized 
labor. 

In other words, we fight scarcity of goods 
available to the Amcrican people, no matter 
who is responsible for such scarcity; whether 
such scarcity be maintained to bring about 
high prices or wages. 


FAVOR TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES IN INDUSTRY 


However, there is one commodity we should 
like to see used in ever-lessening abundance; 
that is man labor. 

We want to see our scientists invent ma- 
chines capable of performing virtually every 
job now performed by man in the sweat of 
his brow. 

We want to see youngsters continue to 
study under a free public educational system 
s0 long as they individually show the desire 
and capacity to absorb learning. 

We stand for immediate retirement, on exe 
cellent pensions, of men and women at age 
60 instead of the 65-year age set by the Social 
Security Act. As quickly as mofe of the 
work of mankind can be done by machines, 
we want the retirement age reduced to 55 
and then to 50 so that American citizens can 
spend the twilight period of their lives in 
the dignity of individual travel and personal 
occupation. 

Everyone knows that the Townsend plan 
proposes immediate removal from the labor 
market of some 16,000,000 men and women 
who would be retired on splendid monthly 
annuities. That such retirement would re- 
sult in an immediate scarcity of labor and 
consequently a temporarily higher wage level, 


tc 


until technology had introduced machines to 
fill the gap, we are well aware. 
PLAN WILL REDUCE THE COST OF LIVING 

Despite the effects of our program in bring- 
ing about higher pension levels and higher 
wage levels for those who remain in the labor 
we believe it will reduce the cost of 
living for all. This result will be brought 
about by the brains and creative ability of 
American industry, which, faced for the first 
time with a limitless market for all, it can 
produce, will install machinery vastly to in- 
crease its output, and thus inevitably lower 
the unit cost of production. This lowered 
unit cost will be passed on to consumers. 

We were happy when Congress adopted, as 
high national policy, the goal of full em- 
ployment. We believe that goal should have 
been more clearly defined as jobs at gocd 
wages for the young and middle-aged, but re- 
tirement on excellent annuities for the aged, 
the blind, the incapacitated, and mothers 
with dependent minor children. 

We believe the only road to lower prices 
and a higher standard of living for all citi- 
zens in our present industrial economy lies 
in the fullest extension of mass production. 
But we believe that mass production can only 
be maintained and extended if our Govern- 
ment works toward the end of assuring regue 
lar and immediate mass consumption. 

We say that it is possible for our America 
to achieve these goals under our traditional 
free market, free enterprise system. 

But we call upon the American people, our 
Members of Congress, and the economic ad- 
visers to our President to raise their sights at 
once to focus on these goals, 


market, 


AMERICA CAN AFFORD WHAT IT CAN PRODUCE 


Someone once asked the question, “Is 
plenty too much for the American people?” 
The men and women of this Nation do not 
think so. And as long as it is possible to 
imagine an economic way of life under which 
every family can enjoy the equivalent in 
goods of $5,000 per year income, the Ameri- 
can people will not long remain Satisfied 
without seeking such a way of life. 

It is a goal worth dreaming about, worth 
working for and worth fighting for, is it not? 
Let’s cease thinking of ourselves as little fel- 
lows. Let's think of ourselves as what we 
are—one big fellow composed of 140,000,000 
individual parts. Let’s think big, talk big, 
act big—and wake up to the realization that 
we are the biggest phenomenon in history, a 
self-governing people able to solve its own 
problems without help from outsiders, 





What Europeans Think of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
desire to include an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times November 
30, 1947, by Raymond Daniell, entitled 
“What the Europeans Think of Us.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have recently heard 
numerous able speeches by Members of 
the House who have visited Europe dur- 
ing the recess of the Congress and who 
have reported on conditions as they 
found them existing in Europe. These 
speeches by our colleagues have been 
most informing and illuminating. This 
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article written by an American presently 

in Europe should provide another point 

of view regarding conditions in Europe 

as seen by a representative of the press, 
The article is as follows: 


WHAT THE EUROPEANS THINK OF US—THEIR 
IDEAS ADOUT US ARE DISTORIED, BUT WE HAVE 
FUMBLED THE JOB OF EXPLAINING OUR AIMS TO 
THEM 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

Lonpon.—While Congress is discussing aid 
to Europe it is important to try to see our- 
selves as Europeans see us. Therefore, as I 
have traveled through a dozen or more coun- 
tries in Europe in the last few months I have 
been making a survey of opinion about the 
United States. In brief, the picture is this: 

First, there is universal agreement that the 
United States is the richest and just about 
the most powerful nation on earth. Second, 
opinion is divided on whether America is a 
nation of sentimental altruists or of sinister 
predatory imperialists. Third, even cur 
friends are afraid to put their trust com- 
pletely in us, for they say we are an emo- 
tional, mercurial people who have no con- 
sistent foreign policy but work by a series 
of ad hoc improvisations, Fourth, Europe 
dislikes, as everyone does, being dependent 
upon someone else, and it tends to shift that 
dislike to the nation it is dependent on. 
Fifth, a good deal of thinking about America 
is colored by fear of war, for, to many, Amer- 
ica is the only force left in the world capable 
of challenging the Soviet Union, and they 
fear that Europe will be the battleground of 
a@ coming conflict. 

It must be remembered that the people of 
Europe are going through a very difficult, 
nerve-wracking time. That explains, in part, 
why the picture they draw of us is not always 
a recognizable one. In addition, we have 
ourselves to blame for some of the distorted 
notions Europeans hold about us; we have 
not done a very effective job of explaining 
ourselves and our motives to Europe, and the 
Communists have taken advantage of that 
fact. Probably the best thing to do is not 
to let misunderstandings worry us too much 
but to leave matters to time to correct. A 
good many of the causes of envy and distrust 
would disappear if the Marshall plan helps 
Europe to restore its economy and to achieve 
a degree of security which it has never had 
since the First World War. 

Such, in short, is the idea of America one 
finds reflected in European opinion. Let's 
look at the details. 

Wherever you travel in Europe, you dis- 
cover that America’s wealth has its disad- 
vantages. No matter how much we do to 
help Europe, the feeling is that we could and 
should do more. A British friend remarked 
one day that he thought it shameful of a 
nation as rich as the United States not to 
share some of the good things of life, such 
as butter, eggs, meat, and grain with its 
wartime allies. To him, the termination of 
lend-lease after the war was an act of nar- 
row selfishness, and there are many of his 
countrymen who feel the same way, even to 
the point of resenting the idea of conditions 
being imposed on postwar loans. 

An Italian, better informed and more pro- 
American than the average, told me recently 
in Venice that, even if the funds appropri- 
ated for Evropean rehabilitation under the 
Marshall program were on the scale proposed 
by the Paris Conference, the cost to the 
individual American would only amount to 
about one good-sized beefsteak per year. He 
remained skeptical and unconvinced when I 
assured him that the cost to the taxpayers 
would be close to $400 apiece, which would 
buy quite a large number of steaks and a 
reasonable amount of Chianti, even in Italy’s 
most expensive black-market restaurants. 

A German burgomeister in the Ruhr de- 
clared that the United States must provide 

















more food before there could be any hope 
of increased production for export. This in- 
cidentally is the theme of most interviews 
with German officials who have ceased to 
ask and are now demanding on the theory 
that German rehabilitation is the key to 
the success of the Marshall plan. This 
burgomeister was quite truculent: 

“If you haven't got the wheat yourselves, 
why don’t you go and buy it from the Ar- 
gentine? Your country has plenty of money, 
hasn't it?” Visible evidence of America's 
material wealth is to be seen everywhere on 
the Continent. There are the big sleek 
American cars and, in occupied countries, 
there are the GI's with cartons of cigarettes, 
boxes of chocolate bars, soap, and even jars 
of caviar to give away or trade for cameras 
and jewelry. Hollywood films give a glam- 
orous picture of a glittering, opulent Ameri- 
can way of life, which stirs a nostalgic envy 
in European hearts and sometimes brings 
forth disparaging comments on our jukebox, 
push-button civilization. 

Three years ago an American in any coun- 
try of western Europe was hailed as a lib- 
erator. Today he is more apt to find him- 
self defending his country from charges of 
dollar imperialism, jingoism, and warmon- 
gering. To a certain extent, though not en- 
tirely, this is the result of intensive Com- 
munist propaganda. 

The party line also undertakes to prove 
that while the United States is wealthy, its 
prosperity cannot continue long under free 
enterprise. Thus, in a world too cynical to 
believe in altruism, the Marshall plan is pre- 
sented as a self-serving device for postponing 
the inevitable depression. he disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes in Southern States is cited 
as evidence of American hypocrisy when it 
comes to human freedom, and figures from 
John Gunther's Inside U. S. A. are used to 
show that, despite the great wealth of Amer- 
ica, millions of underpriviliged citizens are 
worse off than workers in states with planned 
economies. 

Even Europeans untouched by Communist 
propaganda are fond of expatiating on the 
superiority of their culture and civilization 
to that of the New World. They are appalled 
by the ignorance of some of our visiting 
statesmen regarding historical and geograph- 
ical facts which they absorb almost with the 
air they breathe. And they think there is 
something wrong with a country, the ma- 
jority of whose citizens seem to prefer swing 
music to Beethoven and Bach, don’t know 
the difference between the uses of burgundy 
and port, but on the whole prefer whiskey 
with their meals. 

So far has the pendulum swung in 3 years 
that we are now being attacked in many 
countries for what is called indiscriminate 
bombing of their cities. There are grum- 
blings about it in Normandy and Brittany 
and in Italy. In Czechoslovakia, while I was 
there, Lawrence E. Steinhardt, our Ambas- 
sador, made a formal protest to the Foreign 
Office regarding charges in a left-wing news- 
paper that the United States Air Force had 
wantonly bombed industrial cities in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia after all military neces- 
sity was ended, solely to cripple Czech indus- 
try as a competitor in world markets. 

There can be no doubt but that raising the 
level of industry for Germany has cost us 
friends in many of the countries which are 
her neighbors and were her victims. Feel- 
ing is very strong in France that, as a barrier 
to Russia, the United States is prepared to 
strengthen Germany rather than France, and 
against this Frenchmen tirelessly protest. 

On the other side of Germany, the Poles 
distrust Russia but fear Germany more. The 


same is true of Czechoslovakia, where there 
is a common saying, “Ani Pruska provincie, 
ani Ruski gubernie,” which means “Neither 
Prussian province nor Russian 
ment.” 


Govern- 
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However, the Czechs are a Slavic people, 
and there are strong cultural ties between 
them and Russia. Jan Masaryk once said 
that he learned to read Pushkin before he 
learned to read Shakespeare, and as one 
Czech statesman, friendly to the West, put 
it to me, the Marshall plan, with its implicit 
necessity for restoring German industry to 
prewar levels, probably did more than the 
Cominform can ever do, to drive his country 
into the Russian orbit. 

Many of the fears, suspicions, and mis- 
conceptions that exist in Europe about 
America spring from the fact that we are 
new there. We are an unknown quantity. 
For many Europeans it would be easier to 
accept the leadership of Britain, whose aims 
are better known, whose people and policies 
are less mercurial than ours. There is still 
& suspicion that our whole foreign policy 
may undergo a revolution one election day, 
1948, notwithstanding the efforts toward a 
bipartisan agreement inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and continued by President 
Truman. 

“I think that for most of us the United 
States is not a western nation at all,” a 
Belgian intellectual explained. “We cannot 
think of Americans as being part of our life 
here as the French and English have been 
for so long. To us the United States is not 
of the east or the west, but a part of an- 
other world.” 

It must be left to time and contact among 
individuals to correct some of the miscon- 
ceptions about us. In the meantime it may 
be that closer contact with an older culture 
and civilization will remove some of the 
causes of irritation which now disturb per- 
sonal relations and understanding. For 
while we have much to contribute toward 
material progress, it would be folly to close 
our minds to the fact that we have not yet 
created the perfect state or the perfect so- 
ciety. 

At this stage of history we cannot afford 
to be too sensitive. We must make up our 
minds to be criticized, suspected of ulterior 
motives and to be faced with ingratitude— 
even enmity. We will make blunders and 
we will be attacked as mercenary schemers 
against freedom and liberty. 

That has happened already in Greece. 
Last spring when the Truman doctrine was 
promulgated, our only enemies in Greece 
were Communists and _  fellow-travelers. 
Since then we have brought about reforms 
there. We have been instrumental in broad- 
ening the Greek Government, weeding out 


superfluous civil servants and instituting 
new taxes designed to bring the budget into 
balance. In consequence we have made 
enemies among disgruntled former office- 
holders, politicians, and rich merchants 
whose purses have been injured. 

It would be a tragic blunder if, when 


we vote billions to help Europe to her feet 
again, we did not at least appropriate a few 
millions to tell the people of Europe what 
we are doing, why we are doing it, what 
it is costing Americans in labor and in dol- 
lars, and what kind of people we really are. 
They don’t know now. 

We can tell our side of the case far more 
effectively than we have been doing. In 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, we are spend- 
ing $31,000 annually for the United States 
Information Service. The Czech Ministry 
of Information, which is headed by one of 
the country’s most violent Communists, has 
the equivalent of $5,000,000 at its disposal, 
and most of it is being used to sell Russia's 
cause. 

We are fighting what has been called a 
cold war with Russia. It is a war of propa- 
ganda, of ideas, of ideology. The weapons 
are radio, press, motion picture. We have 
developed their use to a science in the 
United States, and we used them effectively 
during the war. It is time we brought them 
into play on our side again. 
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Recommendations of National Foreign 
Trade Council Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the House to 
further observations of the National For- 
eign Trade Council convention in con- 
nection with present world economy and 
submit that organization’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Continuing the council’s views as I sub- 
mitted them yesterday, they follow: 

7. Participation in the continuing efforts 
to create an international trade organiza- 
tion designed to effectuate, over the longer 
term, the principles inherent in the multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory concept of inter- 
national trade; and aggressive prosecution 
meanwhile of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program as a means for securing every 
feasible reduction of the barriers to world 
trade and the removal of discriminations. 

Realization of the stated objectives of the 
projected international trade organization 
is essential to the development of the greatly 
expanded volume of world trade requisite to 
the attainment of the goals of maximum pro- 
duction and higher living standards 

General adherence to the American con- 
cept of international trade cannot be forth- 
coming until those nations requiring eco- 
nomic assistance are convinced that their 
rehabilitation is reasonably well assured. It 
is vital, nevertheless, to seek acceptance by 
other nations of the trading and investment 
principles to which we hold, and to secure, 
by international agreement, commitments 
looking toward their later implementation 
and fulfillment 

Every effort should be made to improve 
and strengthen the charter of the projected 
international trade organization to the end 
of achieving this result. Meanwhile, full 
advantage should be taken of the opportu- 
nities afforded by the negotiation of 
rocal trade agreements, by the conclusion of 
treaties of friendship and commerce, and by 
other means available, to seek an immediate 
stimulation of economic recovery through 
the reduction of barriers to world trade 

8. Stimulation of the flow of imports into 
the United States, to the ends of enriching 
our consumer economy, closing the gan be- 
tween exports and imports, and validating a 
continuing high level of exports of both goods 
and capital. 

Imports increase a nation’s wealth and sub- 
stance; exports provide a means for paying 
for these imports, and for contributing 
the development and enrichment of foreign 
lands. 

The United States cannot derive optimum 
benefit from its foreign trade until produc- 
tivity abroad is increased to the point where 
surpluses beyond domestic needs become 
available for export, and until free exchange 
rates are established which will enable these 
surpluses to be sold competitively in the 
world market. Underproduction abroad is 
at the bottom of the existing imbalance in 
America’s foreign trade: Our imports are 
drastically reduced in consequence of the 
unavailability of foreign goods, and the needs 
of other countries for our exports are pro- 
portionately enhanced. Increased foreign 
production, with a resultant increase in 
America’s imports, is the first requisite to a 
continuing high level of American foreign 
trade. 


recip- 
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and facilities available in western 
Europe, and reduction in proportion of the 
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sources 


The materials and labor out of which 
higher European living standards can be 
built are available on the ground in pre- 


ponderant measure: Financial aid is needed 
only for the acquisition, from the United 
States or elsewhere, of the critical materials 
and equipment the European economy lacks, 
and for provision of the marginal subsistence 
required to enable production to be carried 
forward, Closer economic cooperation within 
western Europe, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of sectional or regional customs 
unions, is essential to realization of this 
economic potential, and to effective utiliza- 
tion of the American aid provided. 

The benefits granted under our trade 
agreements with other nations Should be ex- 
tended to those western European countries 
entering into arrangements designed to min- 
imize or eliminate the barriers to trade 
among themselves, provided the treatment 
accorded our trade under such arrangements 
is no less favorable, on the whole, than the 
treatment heretofore accorded by the pare 
ticipating countries. 

it should not be overlooked, in our con- 
cern with the problems of western Europe, 
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ropean nations to the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope as a whole will give added impetus to 
accomplishment of the purposes we have in 
view. 

11. Recognition of the importance of co- 
operation with the peoples of the East, with- 
in the limitations imposed by our foreign 


policy and by the dictates of normal com- 
mercial prudence, in the development of 
their resources and trade; with a view of 


promoting their well-being and contributing 
to the building of a healthy world economy. 

More than half of the world’s population, 
and vast quantities of the world’s natural 
resources, are concentrated in southern and 
eastern Asia and the adjacent islands. The 
progressive betterment of the standard of 
living of these peoples, and their contribu- 
tion to the stability and well-being of the 
world, depend upon the increased produc- 
tivity of this area and upon its doors being 
held open to the flow of multilateral trade. 

12. Preservation and strengthening of the 
ties of mutual interest, friendship, and good- 
neicthborliness which unite the American Re- 
publics. 

These ties had their origin in a common 
love of justice, peace, and freedom; they have 
been drawn closer through fellowship in the 
Pan-American Union, and reinforced and 
made fast by the Declaration of Chapultepec 
and the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

The nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
including Canada, are free from the physical 
devastation of war; the course before them 
is one not of painful recovery but of healthy 
growth—growth in the interest not only of 
the Western Hemisphere but of all the world. 
Realization of the economic benefits of 
hemispheric solidarity will come only when 
the nations of the Americas find the way at 
last to make full use of their human and 
material resources under a regional arrange- 
ment designed to facilitate, within the hemi- 
sphere, the interchange of goods and services 
and the free flow of capital and earnings. 

The convention holds that the action 
called for in this program is essential to the 





creation of an international environment in 
which free institutions can take root and 
flourish. It holds that the existence of such 





nvironment is essential to world pros- 
perity and world peace, and to our very ex- 
istence as a free nation. But it holds, too, 
that the goal is one which will elude us 
unless we and the other free peoples of the 
world stand united in working for its at- 
tainment. 

America’s stake in the world economy is 
manifest in the value we place upon the 
freedoms we enjoy, upon the liberties we 
cherish, and upon the opportunities we hope 
to preserve for ourselves and for posterity. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


In support of the program for action set 
forth in this final declaration, and in fur- 
therance of the interests of American trad- 
ers and investors in the whole broad field of 
their international endeavor, the convention 
puts forward the following recommendations, 
and calls upon the National Foreign Trade 
Council, as the authoritative voice of Ameri- 
can foreign trade, to seek their fulfillment: 


I 


Promotion of foreign trade: The conven- 
tion commends the Government of the 
United States for the consistent and con- 
structive efforts it is making, both within the 
framework of the United Nations and by the 
other means at its disposal, to seek the ex- 
pansion of America’s foreign commerce by 
reduction of the barriers that stand in its 
way. 

The convention urges continuing and ag- 
gressive pursuit of this purpose, with partic- 
ular emphasis upon the need for a vastly in- 
creased flow of imports into the United 
States. It recommends intensification, spe- 
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contribution made by eastern Eu- 


cifically, of the efforts being made under the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program and 
through the medium of treaties of friendship 
and commerce, to achieve a broader and more 
vigorous interchange of goods and services 
among nations, thereby enabling the reali- 
zation, on an international scale, of the mu- 
tual benefits inherent in the concept of all 
trade. 

The convention commends the Govern- 
ment for the wisdom it has displayed not 
only in attacking the barriers that stand in 
the way of world trade, but also, and even 
more importantly, in seeking to remedy the 
underlying conditions—insufficient produc- 
tion and monetary instability—which restrict 
world trade at its source. 


Ir 


Encouragement of private investment 
abroad: The convention looks upon the en- 
couragement of American private invest- 
ment in productive enterprise abroad, sup- 
ported by the necessary Management and 
techniques, as an essential element in any 
effective program for action designed to stim- 
ulate production and trade throughout the 
world. 

The investment of private funds abroad, 
like the promotion of international trade, 
finds its only justification in the concept of 
mutual benefit. The benefit derived by re- 
cipient nations, as well as by investors, will 
depend upon the economic soundness of the 
investment itself and upon its continuing 
productivity. The Convention recommends, 
therefore, that particular encouragement be 
given to private investment in industries 
which are based upon and which will support 
the basic economies of the recipient na- 
tions—upon industries with the inherent 
strength to survive without subsidies, sub- 
stantial tariff barriers, or other artificial pro- 
tective devices. The Convention also recom- 
mends to recipient nations that they facili- 
tate the continuing productivity of these in- 
vestments by fair treatment, avoidance of 
discriminatory practices, and recognition of 
the right of the investor to earn and receive 
a reasonable return in the currency in which 
the investment was originally made. 

III 

International trade organization: The con- 
vention welcomes the prospect of participa- 
tion by the United States in an interna- 
tional trade organization within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, and commends 
the Government for the efforts it is making 
to achieve this end. It approves the stated 
objectives and the general structure of the 
organization, as outlined in the proposed 
charter developed at Geneva; and cites the 
urgent need of finding a common formula 
for the conduct of international trade along 
multilateral, nondiscriminatory lines. 

The convention recommends that the 
Geneva draft of the charter be used as the 
basis for the negotiations to be conducted at 
Havana in November, but urges that atten- 
tion be given by the American delegation 
to the correction of those provisions which 
do violence to the American concept of 
international trade and investment relations. 


Iv 


International investment code: The need 
for encouragement and protection of Amer- 
ican private investment in other lands was 
recognized by the thirty-third convention, 
which called for the development of an in- 
ternational code of fair practices and busi- 
ness ethics under the aegis of the proposed 
international trade organization. This thir- 
ty-fourth convention is gratified to note that 
the encouragement of the international 
flow of investment capital is now listed as 
one of the objectives of the organization, 
and that the charter drafted at Geneva calls 
for the elaboration and adoption of a state- 
ment of principles as to the conduct, prac- 
tices, and treatment of foreign investment. 











The convention is also gratified to note that 
the Subcommittee on Economic Develop- 
ment of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council has been instructed by the 
Council to consider the advisability of draw- 
ing up an international investment code. 

The convention endorses the excellent 
statement of the principle of nondiscrimi- 
nation in the treatment of foreign invest- 
ment which appears in chapter XII of the 
Geneva draft of the proposed charter, but is 
deeply disturbed by the exceptions listed 
therein permitting the perpetuation of dis- 
criminatory practices in effect at the time 
charter is signed, and giving encouragement 
to enforced nationalization of private for- 
eign investments. The convention urges 
that final decision as to whether or not local 
capital should participate in American en- 
terprises abroad be determined solely on the 
merits of the case as the owners of the enter- 
prise may appraise them; and it calls again 
for insistence that governments which na- 
tionalize the properties of foreign investors 
provide full and prompt compensation in a 
form satisfactory to the owners. 


Vv 


Imports: The convention calls for a great- 
ly increased importation of goods and serv- 
ices into the United States to fortify and 
enrich our domestic economy, and to vali- 
date the loans and credits extended to for- 
eign nations, 

The convention asserts its belief that im- 
ports into the United States, both of raw 
materials and of the goods available for the 
use and enjoyment of the American con- 
sumer, can be greatly increased without det- 
riment to the interests of efficient industrial 
or agricultural producers, and with a re- 
sultant net increase in employment in the 
fields of both production and distribution. 

The convention renews the recommenda- 
tions made last year that scarce metals, min- 
erals, and other materials essential to the 
national defense or required to maintain a 
high level of productivity in the domestic 
economy, be conserved by increased reliance 
upon importation. The convention urges, 
particularly, that the stock-piling program 
provided for under the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946 be expand- 
ed, and that Congress appropriate adequate 
funds for this purpose. It is recommended, 
however, that the act be amended to elimi- 
nate its “Buy American”’ restrictions. 


vi 


Exports: The convention recognizes the 
part that exports play in contributing to the 
high volume of production essential to the 
welfare of our domestic economy and in pro- 
viding the means of payment for the imports 
the American people require. But the con- 
vention flatly rejects the proposition that 
Government loans and credits should be ex- 
tended abroad for the sole purpose of main- 
taining a high volume of exports to stimulate 
domestic production and employment. Un- 
less exports are compensated by imports and 
service transactions, or unless they serve, be- 
yond this, a useful purpose in support of the 
aims of our foreign policy, they constitute 
an unwarranted drain on our own patrimony 
and substance. The convention holds that 
if goods are to be produced and given away 
with a view merely to supporting production 
and employment in the United States, it 
would be better that they be given to those 
of our own citizens who are in need. 

The convention urges that no opportunity 
be lost to impress these realities upon any 
foreign governments or peoples who may be 
deluded into thinking that American finan- 
cial assistance will inevitably be forthcoming, 
and who may be lulled, in consequence, into 
& complacent failure to undertake the hard 
work and the essential economic reforms 
upon which their salvation actually depends. 
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VII 

controls: The convention 
recognizes that the maintenance of certain 
export controls may be essential to fulfill- 
ment of the purposes of the foreign policy of 
the United States in consequence of the 
need for determining the direction and flow 
of goods destined for foreign relief or reha- 
bilitation. It urges, however, that such con- 
trols be held to an absolute minimum; that, 
where they are applied, they be adequately 
policed to insure their just and effective ap- 
plication; and that any licenses required be 
issued promptly in order to eliminate or 
minimize delays in shipment. 

The convention opposes the imposition by 
the United States of import controls in any 
form, as being unnecessary in serving the 
needs of our foreign policy and as consti- 
tuting an intolerable threat to the freedom 
of enterprise in the domestic economy. 

The convention reiterates the stand taken 
by previous conventions that the actual en- 
try of the Government into foreign trade 
activity is contrary to the basic concept of 
the private enterprise system, and inimical 
to the welfare of the American people. 


VIIT 


Foreign import and exchange controls. 
So long as disruption in the economies of 
foreign lands may require the imposition of 
import and exchange controls, it is important 
that any changes in existing controls, or any 
imposition of new controls, be deferred for 
a period sufficient to assure that such con- 
trols do not apply to goods in transit or to 
commitments for purchases made prior to 
their adoption. The convention recommends 
that our Government use its best efforts to 
this end; and it recommends further that 
our Government endeavor to induce foreign 
countries to coordinate and unify their im- 
port and exchange controls in order to ensure 
that licenses issued for the importation of 
goods will be accompanied by allocation of 
the exchange necessary for payment. 


Ix 


The convention urges that the National 
Foreign Trade Council give forthright and 
vigorous support to the program for action 
advanced in this declaration and to the rec- 
ommendations deriving therefrom, to the end 
of seeking bipartisan support throughout the 
United States of a foreign economic policy 
dedicated to these ends. 


Foreign-trade 





Atoms in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following discussion by 
Ivan Bloch, formerly Chief of Division 
of Industrial and Resources Develop- 
ment, United States Bonneville Power 
Administration, before the Portland, 
Oreg., Rotary Club, December 2, 1947: 


It is customary for a speaker to indicate 
his pleasure to address so distinguished an 
audience. I must confess to a feeling of 
utter inadequacy in discussing today’s sub- 
ject. In large measure, the layman, and I 
profess to be one, in considering the fabu- 
lous problems and promise of the atomic 
age, feels somewhat like that primordial an- 
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cestor of ours, Pithecanthropus erectus, 
would have felt had a P-80 suddenly whizzed 
overhead. The great drama of the atom 
seems unfathomable to the lay mind, and 
one cannot escape a profound realization 
that here, at last, man is at grips with the 
infinite: infinite in the promise of its con- 
trol, infinite in the finality which might re- 
sult from lack of control. 

I shall not, because I could not, discuss 
the vast theory of atomic manipulation. Al- 
though a great deal of the concept under- 
lying its utilization is clearly understand- 
able, most of it is beyond the ken of the 
average man and even the average engineer. 
The mathematical tools which must be em- 
ployed to understand the necessary princi- 
ples are highly specialized and at the com- 
mand of a select few mathematicians and 
physicists. However, just as most of us know 
something of the principles of the automo- 
bile engine without too great knowledge of 
the subtleties of thermodynamic principles 
which make modern internal-combustion en- 
gines possible, so we must accustom ourselves 
to recognize—even imperfectly—some of the 
general principles associated with the re- 
lease of energy from the atom 

Basically, the principles of atomic energy 
can best be understood if compared with the 
more commonplace release of energy by com- 
bustion. When a piece of wood or coal is 
burned, heat, light, smoke, and gases are 
produced, and ash is left. If weighed, the 
ash, the smoke, and gases would be very close- 
ly equivalent to the original weight of the 
wood or coal. That is to say, a chemical re- 
action but no atomic change has taken place. 
But when an atom is completely disinte- 


grated, it is completely transformed into 
energy—energy of all kinds heat, light, 
radioactive, electromagnetic—and absolutely 


nothing remains. Einstein stated this fact: 
mass is energy. E equals Mc’ 

It is possible to disintegrate an atom par- 
tially, to produce in general two new atoms, 
quite dissimilar to the former one and also 
to each other, and during this transmuta- 
tion process, to produce all types of energy 
and radioactive particles. This is the kind 
of mass-change and hence energy production 
when its rate is controlled which has bene- 
ficial applications in industry and medicine. 
When atoms are partially disintegrated in an 
uncontrolled fashion this may occur instant- 
ly, in practically zero time. And if enough 
atoms are so caused to disintegrate, to change 
a major part of their total mass to zero and 
thus release fabulous amounts of energy, 
we obtain the catastrophic explosion of the 
atomic bomb. Obviously, this violent type 
of mass change is decidedly not suited for 
beneficial purposes. 

There is not the time, nor am I qualified, 
to discuss how atoms can be so handled as to 
provide mass change and hence enormous 
quantities of energy which can be controlled 
and utilized in medicine and industry. The 
fact remains that man has obtained a rudi- 
mentary Knowledge of atomic disintegra- 
tion and can begin to foresee some beneficial 
possibilities. Although the imagination and 
awe have been captured by the atomic bomb, 
it would be ridiculous to limit one’s ap- 
proach to this phase of atomics. As one 
scientist put it: “This would be comparable 
to looking upon electricity merely in terms 
of its use in the electric chair.” Of course, 
at this state of the art, we are probably no 
more advanced by comparison than the first 
man who got up enough nerve to use fire. 
Let us hope our wisdom is sufficient to keep 
us from burning ourselves out of existence. 

Although “heat” is only a fraction of the 
great variety of forms of energy, it is that 
form which we are accustomed to associate 
most readily with our daily life. Heat pro- 
duces the steam of our power plant boilers 
and for that matter, warms the water of our 
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I Nor would we care to grill a steak over 
a burning m 


h stick To be of benefit, the 
energy we wish to use must be controlled in 
inte it both as to quantity and me of 
a b \ 

In tern of common, beneficial uses, the 
€ y rele d by one atom undergoing even 
‘ plete ¢ integration would be insignifi- 
cant and of too short duration It takes 
many atoms, but not too many that. 
Thus, the problem is first to allow for atomic 
disintegration; and second, to make sure it 
is entirely controlled in rate and quantity. 
But there another consideration of prime 
importance The heat energy which we 
wish to use from atomic disintegration is 
only a portion of all the energy released, and 
most of which is deadly to life In a very 
minor comparative sense, we do not burn 
fuel to heat our homes without making am- 
ple pro ns to carry out into the outside 
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The difference is that 

















4 
son f f atomic fission are 
far more ad adly and far more difficult to 
Ww e or dissipate so as not to endanger hu- 
man and animal life. You all recall that the 
effect f the atomic bomb explosions 
shima, Nagasaki, Bikini were not 
of an explo 1 as Wwe commonly 
The radicactive effects were awe 
long duratior As a matter of f : 
mous N geneticist Muller h 
cently ir that exposure to racicac- 
t n such subtle but nonetheless 
eventua jus effects as to escape no- 
tice for several generations 

Up to this time of our experience in atom- 
ic cientists have devised methods, appara- 
tus nd equipment which permit a safe de- 
gree of control of nuclear fission. One such 
a vice is the atomic pile—a massive 
structure of graphite “bloc! Vith it the 
‘ ric scien can set off c led atomic 
fission reactions of uranium and perhaps 
other fissionable material With it the 
scientist can produce energy in the form of 


heat, in the form of radioactive and other 





types of particles and can provide for the 
transmutation of various substances For 
i nee, « nh amoun of an isotove of 
u um—which is one of several different 
ms of u ium—is placed in the Hanford 
pil Its principal fission product is plu- 
u € ent hitherto unknown— 
fl whl can be further split to produce 
< ( As the uranium disinte- 
f ‘ heat e1 y i ] 
whi of primary use t 
um 1d which 1 
s ed by « I water ) to insure the 
E ) er ope tion of the 1 > 


which it appears are 





the principal devices known today for the 
< rol of atomic fission—are reported to be 
y very large. Not only is their 

cture of massive proportions, but be- 
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am of taking care amounts of 
ra e wast b may be gen- 
erated for an hour or a da} The problem 
is 1 greater by the cumulative effects of 
even very small quantities of such sub- 
§ e Thus, protection from nefarious 


radiations and particles becomes almost as 
great a problem in the potential us? of 


atomic energy as the problem of Keeping 


atomic fission within safe bounds of in- 
tensity and quantity. 
In other words, the basic problem involved 


in atomic energy utilization is a two-part 
one: to maintain atomic fission of such quan- 
tity and intensity and on such a basis as 
to keep it under control at all times and yet 
to provide enough utilizable energy; and 
to assure the utmost and most constant pro- 
tection possible from that part of the total 
released energy which is highly dangerous to 
all life. The task seems superhuman, and in 
large measure, it is. After all, we are dealing 
with the alpha and the omega of the universe. 
If we are able to control atomic fission to 
the extent indicated, what are its industrial 
applications? Aside from the extremely im- 
portant tool which it provides for research 
into the very make-up of matter, the princi- 
pal fields of industrial interest are in the 
use of the energy and special partic’es lib- 
erated by fission, and in the production of 
so-called radioisotopes. 
In the consideration of energy use, let me 
state here that it seems to be the over- 
whelming present opinion of those qualified 
that there is little likelihood of our being 
ble to use the energy portion of atomic dis- 
integration except through more or less con- 
ventional heat-transfer devices. That is to 
say, in simplest though perhaps not tech- 
ly accurate terms, that we shall have to 
he heat part of the energy released in 
some kind of atomic firebox. With such an 
atomic firebox, the heat or nuclear fission 
can be made to do its work either to warm 
buildings or to produce the steam necessary 
to drive the turbo-generators of our steam- 
electric power plants. Putting it in still 
other words, we shall use the disintegrating 
atom as a nuclear fuel on somewhat the same 
basis that we use the coal, oil or Wood which 
we feed under the boilers of our heating and 
power plants. Perhaps we might therefore 
substitute an atomic pile or a similar device 
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for controlled atomic fission for the firebox 
and grate of our conventional boiler plant. 

Now I would like to repeat that these 
atomic piles are large and bulky, require 
extremely complicated control and protec- 
tive equipment, and that whatever by- 


products e generated which must be 
wasted, cannot be merely disposed of as one 
would the smoke and the gases of normal 
combustion through a stack into the atmos- 
phere, or the ash into an ashpile. There 
the concensus of available literature 
; that these characteristics of volume, 
eight, and complexity of this atomic fire- 
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box or heat energy generator rule out, at 
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the immediately forseeable future, 
bilit of automotive with 
exception of large ocean ves- 
sels, and of such domestic uses as for the 
heating of individual homes or buildings. 
Where there are undeniable technical poten- 
tials is in the field of fixed, large heating and 
power plants, 

I have used the words “technical poten- 
tials” advisedly. Before a technical poten- 
tial becomes a commercial reality, its eco- 
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! 
cially important only when its use be¢ 
competitive with other sources of now avail- 


able energy such as from coal, oil, or falli 
water. This will take years—as in the case 
of less revolutionary developments such 


and television, for example. Even in 
world where there are 
ailable sources of coal, oil, or 
there are evident economic 
commercial utilization of 


radar 
those 
not readily 
hydrcelectricity 
limits to the 
atomic energy 

Although our knowledge of atomic energy 
potentials is most elementary, there have 
been numerous attempts to determine what 
the economics of this type of energy 
utilization may be at some time in the fu- 
ture. All the estimates made by reliable 
engineers and scientists are heavily laden 
with qualifying statements as to assump- 
tions made. Quite apparently the science is 
so new that there is no simple ground for 
the prediction of cost levels. It is an in- 
teresting commentary on the state of the 
art that early appraisals were far more opti- 
mistic than those which have become avail- 
able since. In other words, speculation is 
gradually giving way to more realistic 
appraisal. 

Although there have been numerous tech- 
nical discussions of the industrial potentials 
of atomic energy, some of the clearest and 
most realistic—to my way of thinking—have 
appeared in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 
last April and May. The experts of the Uni- 
ty of Chicago, reporting in this publica- 
tion, state that if nuclear fuels were free 
and were capable of replacing coal in all of 
its uses, the saving would be 2 percent of the 
national income. Inasmuch as a very small 
quantity of fissionable material—perhaps on 
the order of a few ounces—could be substi- 
tuted for the many thousands of tons of 
coal or barrels of oil per year in a power 
plant, it is obvious that the principal ad- 
vantage would be gained in transportation 
savings. That is, with nuclear fuel weighing 
so very little, there would be no need for the 
transportation of millions of tons of coal or 
millions of barrels of oil from mine or wel 
to consuming power plants. But the experts 
call attention to the fact that the total cost 
of transporting fuel from mines and wells to 
power stations is a very small fraction of the 
entire national effort. This might amount 
perhaps to an average total saving of about 
one-eighth of a cent per kilowatt-hour at the 
Nation's fuel electric power generating sta- 
tions. As I shall point out, however, other 
necessary expenditures entailed in the pos- 
sible use of atomic energy would quickly wipe 
out this minor advantage. 

Of course, it does not appear conceivable 
at this juncture that nuclear fuels will be 
free. Furthermore, the cost of equipment 
for control, utilization and protection is 
likely to be many times greater than for the 
already intricate and costly firebox systems 
of modern power plants. In spite of the fact 
that there is perhaps no reliabie basis for 
cost estimating, certain levels have been in- 
dicated in the technical press. A common 
comparison utilized by certain experts is that 
probably nuclear fuels might become com- 
petitive with coal when coal reaches $10 to 
$15 per ton. This contingency—in terms of 
the large power piants under consideration— 
is somewhat remote. 

Recent analyses of costs for modern coal- 
fired steam electric generating plants, indi- 
cave a range of from between 5%4 mills per 
kilowatt-hour to 914 mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the bus bars. A similar cost of power at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams’ bus bars 
is 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. The most opti- 
mistic present estimates for electric-power 
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duction from nuclear fuels range from 
n 4 and 15 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
of comparison, hypothetical 
order of 75,000 to 500,000 kilo- 
7 have been used, with the high- 
ulting cost figure corresponding to the 
ler plants. In other words, on the basis 
L admittedly vague estimates, atomic 
y-utilization for electric-power produc- 
might ultimately become competitive 
th some coal-fired plants, but it is quite 
ubtful they could compete—in the strict 
se of the word—with comparatively sized 
nydroelectric-power plants. On “the other 
hand, it is my personal opinion—which is by 
means that of the expert—that it may be 
within the realm of possibilities in the not- 
-distant future to make use of byproduct 
energy from plutonium manufacturing 
1ts such as at Hanford for the production 
of electrical energy at cost levels which may 
into the present rate pattern of the Fed- 
eral power system on the Columbia River and 
plement hydroelectric power flowing into 
1e power grid. However, this power cost 
would be based on an allocation between the 
cost of producing plutonium and disposing 
energy which otherwise is wasted. And, 
I must add, there is nothing in the literature 
hich I have been able to examine which 
would indicate that the difficult problems of 
le temperatures and in the development of 
materials resistant to the disintegrating ac- 
tion of radicactivity, have reached a point 
solution which would indicate the prac- 
ticability of this mrethod of energy pro- 
cuction. 

Although I hesitate to reach any conclu- 
sions, it seems doubtful that the costs of 
electric-power production from nuclear fuels 
would approach anywhere the levels attaine 

such large multipurpose hydroelectric in- 
stallations as those which now exist and are 
planned for the Pacific Northwest. On the 
other hand, there are areas in the world, and 
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r that matter in the Unitea States, where 
lergy resources—such as hydro, coal, oil, 
and gas—are lacking. It is in these regions 
here future nuclear-fuel power plants might 
have economic importance. But in any 
event, such atomic-energy plants, if ulti- 
mately feasible, should only be considered 
as supplementary sources of energy to the 
national production capacity. It does not 
em probable that they will displace existing 
fuels such as coal. 
I share the view of some experts that 
underground gasification of our truly enor- 
ous coal reserves—which involves burning 
of the coal seams in the ground and recover- 
z the coal gases—will provide a clearer an- 
er to the national energy problem than will 
atomic energy, at least insofar as electric- 
power production is concerned. In addition, 
the amount of uranium in the world is some- 
wi 
if 








iat limited, extremely costly to refine, and 
seems clearly evident that conservation of 
uranium resources will be necessary. 

As one examines various reports on atomic 
research, one is immediately struck with the 
great weight given to benefits to be derived 
from products other than heat energy resuit- 
ing from nuclear fission. By proper manipu- 
lation of materials undergoing atomic fission, 
it is possible to produce what are called 


radioactive substances, principally radioiso- 
these 


topes. The disintegration of radio- 
active’materials continues at a 
rate and provides the emission of particles 
with extraordinary properties. These par- 
ticles and emanations, for example, will affect 
a photographic plate or a fiuorescent screen 
much as will the more familiar X-ray. They 
can also be detected in minute quantities by 
certain equipment such as Geiger counters 
and other even more sensitive recording 
devices. In other words, they are valuable 
as sources of radiation of moderate but pene- 
trating intensity and as tracers. Let me ex- 
plore rapidly, in simple terms, what this 
means industrially. As sources of radiation, 
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these radioisotopes could be used for all kinds 
of inspection jobs now requiring extremely 
complicated and expensive industrial X-ray 
machinery. They also may have a stupen- 
dous effect in chemistry by acting as an 
entirely new variety of catalyst. They may 
have potentials for the sterilization of nox- 
ious materials such as sewage. It is already 
reported that the petroleum industry is in- 

xting the use of radioisotopes for oil 

king. 

As tracers these radioisot 





pes provide 












entirely new tool in industrial researcl 
Medical science has already benefited sub- 
stantiz Inas s; a few atoms of 
radioisotopes will emit es, the e ence 
of which can be detec her ac 


they can be used to tra 
industrial phenomena , 
they can be used as one might a very dis 
quantity of a penetrating dye which by 
color would reveal its extent of rit 
in a liquid or material. An excellent examnie 
was quoted in the Electrical World 
1947 in which it is suggested that “s f 
radioactive copper included in the bronze of 
some inaccessible bearing (of some machin- 
ery) Would disclose wear in the bearing by a 
radiation check of the lubricating oil.” 
Other possibilities which are being dili- 
gently pursued include the use of radioiso- 
topes in exploration of the earth’s substrata, 
particularly in oil-bearing structures The 
examples can be multiplied substa 

The use of radioisotopes therefore provides 
both new and sensitive tools for industrial 
rescarch as it does for medicine, biology, ¢ 
geolcgy. 

There is another emerging field of indus- 
trial importance. The tremendous quantity 
of radioactive and other particles 
neutrons which are released in an 
pile can be used to bombard materials and t 
obtain changes in their crystaline structure. 
The technical has reported 
possibilities in the bombardment by neutrons 
of ceramic refractories and various metals 
to produce new surface properties hitherto 
not available. In this, the possibilities seem 
almost limitless. 

In as elementary a discussion as this, it is 
only possible to dabble in the subject. I 
hope that in some measure I've been able to 
indicate some of the potentials and some of 
the limitations. However, I would feel 
derelict in the responsibility thrust upon me 
in this discussion if I were to disregard the 
problem of the control of this fantastic new 
field of human endeavor. My concluding 
remarks can only touch on the bare outline 
of the problem which faces mankind right 
now. 

he very ancient philosophers—to whom 
we are more than directly indebted for our 
present discoveries in the structure of mat- 
ter—were aware of the puniness of man in 
the face of the universe in which he may be 
but a passing incident. Greek mythol 
gave us the legend of Prometheus the god, 
chained for eternity to a barren rock for un- 
speakable torture, because he had given the 
use of fire to lowly man. In this profound 
legend we are in fact warned that the possi- 
ble bounties in the use of atomic energy are 
part and parcel of a responsibility which is 
sublime in its magnitude. We are not dealing 
with the horror of the forest fire which can 
burn itself out, or of the quick burst of 
cataclysm which obtains from a blast of 
dynamite or TNT. We are dealing with forces 
which can blast us or mutate us out of exist- 
ence either in an instant or slowly in genera- 
tions to come. 

To my way of thinking, our dilemma was 
profoundly exemplified in the anguished ob- 
servation of one of the Senators of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy during 
hearings on November 30, 1945. As scientist 
after scientist testified somberly about the 
tremendously destructive potentials of 
atomic en and the problem of nationa 
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the Lilienthal-Acheson 
r rt, for world control of atomic energy are 
sound and inescapable. The < i- 
tive, which is palpably impractical, is the 
abandonment of further work on tomic 
energy in the entire world and the precise 
and complete destruction of all the know! 
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rials—from discovery and mining to the re- 
finement and utilization of these materials. 
Any deviation from this basic princip! 
however it may be implemented—vitiates th 
very safety of cur existence wherever and 
however we live on this planet. Because of 
he very and sheer simplicity of the principle, 
its attainment 
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will be enormously difficult 
» demagogic or oratorical tricks 
out of the situation; there are no compro- 
mises. 

In this desperate struggle with the world’s 
conscience nd not for domination by one 
ver the other—the determination and es- 
bli nt of control mechanisms are in 
nds of a few, who may or may not 
peak for the huge population of the world. 
At least, in these democratic United States, 
we have an opportunity to hold up the hands 
of those who truly speak for us—in Congress, 
in United Nations. Theirs is a lonely, 
I ps frustrating, task in large m u 
unless we take e h time anc 
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Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of mor 1d more communities are 
b \ ed at the spread of the 
Dutch elm di e in Sev Scates. It 
h entered Meassachuset from Con- 
r cut and has endian y cost the lives 


In recent years Con- 
appropriated funds for the 
( cr of this disease. Congressman 
CI is A. E.ton, of New Jersey, has 
b rticularly active in securing a 
remedy for this evil since New Jersey 
h ~ 
tl 


of 1,052 elm t Ss. 
er has 


suffered greatly from it. I believe 
Department of Agriculture 

sh _ d . ive further consideration to the 
proper use of Federal funds in the sup- 
pression ee this disease before it spreads 
even more widely than at the present 
time. The damage in loss of trees has 
now fone into millions of dollars. How- 
ever, the great loss is not the value of 
the trees in money, but in the disappear- 
ance of one of the most beautiful trees 
known to America from communities 
which have been fortunate enough to 
enjoy their beauty and shade. 

I hone that the Eightieth Congress 
will provide additional funds for the 
purpose of eradicating the Dutch elm 
disease. I am including with these re- 
marks an article furnished by the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts agricultural 
experiment station, Amherst, Mass., 
which shows the rapid spread of this 
disease even when local and State offi- 
cials are doing their best to combat it. 
Federal aid is greatiy needed. 

The article follows: 

mp Dutch elm disease is caused by a fun- 
gus, Ceratost which is spread by 
aoe beetles, Since 1941, 1,052 elms of 
68 Massachusetts towns in 11 counties ex- 
tending from the Berkshire Hills to the 
Quincy coast have been afiected. The dis- 
ease is most insidious in its encroachment 
on elms in a new location, One or two elms 
in a city may die without attracting particu- 
lar attention unless some alert tree warden 
investigates the cause. There is nothing 
spectacular until later, when a dozen or more 
nearby trees wilt and die. Symptoms of the 
disease include wilting, curling, yellowing, 
and early falling of leaves, and brown streak- 
ing of fungus-infected wood. Diseased trees 
may become a staggering burden to a come 
munity. A New York newspaper reported re- 
cently that $400,000 is necessary now to re- 
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move dead elms from a New Jersey munici- 
pality. All things considered, prompt re- 
moval of diseased trees is the most economi- 








cal program fe r any community. Diseased 
trees deterior te rapidly and immediate re- 
moval is impo nt for reasons of safety. 
Also, the commut y benefits by gradual 


replacement of unsightly 
other species. 
CONTROL 

1. Remove and burn promptly all elm trees 
killed by the Dutch elm disease. 

2. Remove and burn promptly all cut elm 
wocd. (Under certain conditions oil sprays 
may be used on cut elm wood for control of 
bark beetles from April to September, but 


ghost elms with 


MEASURES 








particular directions should be obtained and 
followed carefully.) 
3. Before May 1, prune and burn all dead 


Material from elms. 

4. Do not pile elim wocd in the open. 

5. Do not permit dumping of elm wood 
with bark attached in city dumps. (Wocd- 
! and elm wocd in dumps are common 
u 3; of disease outbreaks.) 

6. Don't transport elm wood with bark ate 
tached. 

7. In all contracts involving elm trees (new 
road construction, road rebuilding, street 
widening, line clearance, new line utility con- 
struction, etc.) require the burning or other 
satisfactory disposal of all elm wood removed, 

8. Spray elms to control leaf-eating in- 











as Well as civic groups and public util- 
n the detection 
cased and dead elms. 

i0. Keep clms as healthy as po 

DDT kills elm-bark beetles, 
Dutch elm disease fungus 

DDT for logs. Freshly cut wood or broken 
elm material should be sprayed as soon as 
possible if cutting or breakage occurs after 
April 1 and prior to September 1. All other 
freshly cut or broken elm should be sprayed 
about April 1. Elm wood sprayed in late 
summer may require an additional appli- 
cation the following spring. It is impor- 
tant that the bark of the cut or broken elm 
material be covered thoroughly with spray. 
Soaking the bark with a 2-percent solution 
of DDT in fuel oil as indicated here has 
given favorable results in the protection of 
bark from becile infestation as well as in 
the control of beetles in bark already in- 
fested. 

DDT for elms in dormant condition may 
be applied as an emulsion to control bark 
beeties. Application on dormant trees may 
be made in spring before buds burst. The 


9. Enlist support of all municipal depart- 
i and removal of dis- 


ssible. 
carriers of the 





dormant application may control emerging 
early broods of bark beeties. A 2-percent 


emulsion may be used in ordinary high-pres- 
sure spray apparatus. The application of 
solutions of concentrated DDT usually re- 
quires blower apparatus. 

DDT for trees in leaf may be applied as 
emulsions with ordinary high pressure spray 
apparatus. Application of a 2-percent emul- 
sion about July 15, properly applied, may 
control bark beetles emerging during the 
summer. The use of solutions of concen- 
trated DDT usually requires blower appara- 
tus. Considerable care must be exercised 
in all applications in order to avoid burn- 
ing of foliage on elms, and especially damage 
to nearby plants from drifting and dripping. 

Caution: DDT is a poison, and it should 
be stored and handled with precautions usual 
with all poisonous insecticides. Do not spray 
DDT over streams, ponds, or grazing areas, 
DDT is available in a variety of formula- 
tions. Directions of manufacturers should 
be followed for particular DDT products 
with special reference to mixing, dosage, 
length of time lapse between mixing and 
using, ete. Since liquids used as carriers for 
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DDT represent a marked departure from the 
experience of most handlers of insecticides 
it would be well for operators to mceke sure 
by means of tests that the materials or the 
manner of applications will not cause injury 
to operators or plants. 


The present known distribution of the 





















Dutch elm disease in Massachusetts is cs 
follows: 
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A Story of Hens, Hired Help, and 
High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I include a release by Samuel B. 
Pettengill entitled “A Farmer and His 
Hired Man.” The release foilows: 

A FARMER AND HIS HIRED MAN 


Once there was a farmer who raised corn, 
and a man who raised hens but no corn. 
The hens said, “No corn, no eggs.” So the 
man agreed to work for the farmer 1 day a 
week for $5 a day, and the farmer agreed to 
sell corn to the man for $1 a bushel. They 
paid each other off every time with the long 
ereen. The farmer paid the man $5, and 
the man paid the $5 back to the farmer for 
5 bushels of corn, which he wheeled home 
to his hens in a barrow. 

After a while, the man said to the farmer, 
“Everything's going up, and I regret intensely 
to inform you that I can’t work for less than 
$6 a day.” 

The farmer said, “I understand. But you 
understand that everything is gcing up with 
me, too, and I regret intensely to inform 
you that I can’t sell you my corn for less 
than $1.20 a bushel.” 

The man said, “I understand.” So he got 
$6 a day, and at $1.20 a bushel, paid the 
farmer the $6 for 5 bushels of corn. 

And both of them said, “Happy days are 
here again.” 

By and by, the man said to the farmer, 
“Things have gone up still more, and I can't 
work for less than $7.50 a day.” The farmer 
acreed that that was fair, but told the man 
that things had gone up still higher with 
him, too, and he’d have to get $1.50 a bushel 
for the corn. The man agreed that that was 
fair, also. And both of them said, “Prosper- 
ity is here. Gosh, now we are getting ahead.” 
The man was getting $7.50 a day—the farmer 
was getting $1.50 a bushel—and the hens 
were getting 5 bushels of corn same as always. 

And so things went on until the man got 
$10 a day, and the farmer got $2 a bushel. 
And the man gave the farmer the $10 for 5 
bushels of corn just the same as before. 
And the hens Kept right on laying—even on 
Thursdays! 

And the man told his wife, “Ain’t it won- 
derful—$10 a day?” 

And the farmer told his wife, 
wonderful—2 a bushel?” 

And the hens kept clucking away on 5 
bushels of corn. 

And the statisticians down Washington 
way said, “Ain’t it wonderful? National in- 
come at record levels.” 

And the politicians said, “Ain’t it won- 
derful?” and bragged that they had done it, 
and everybody felt so good and prosperous 
that the man and the farmer voted for the 
politicians. 

And that is how it was, “eggsactly.” The 
man got three times as much for the eggs, 
but paid three times as much for his shoes, 
and the music went round and round. 

This raises the question whether commod- 
ities and labor have really risen at all. In 
the above case, isn’t it, true that 1 day’s 
work still buys 5 bushels of wheat, and the 
farmer can still hire a man for 5 bushels of 
wheat? The wheat is worth no more in 
labor, and the labor is worth no more in 
wheat. 


“Ain’t it 
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So what has happened? The value of the 
dollar has gone down, both in terms of wheat 
and labor. Men sweat and farmers grow 
wheat, but neither make dollars. Who man- 
ufactures dollars? The Government. So if 
dollars, or francs, or marks, are cheap, is it 
the fault of the farmer, the laborer, or the 
Government? 

Inflation is the overproduction of money. 
Prices are the result of inflation, not the 
cause. Prices are the penalty for the cow- 
ardice of politicians 

Yet in every inflationary period, as in Ger- 
many in 1922, the people always think that 
groceries, etc., are ri nlue, whereas 
money is s ply ip So 
blame business, or labor, or the farmer as the 
value of their bonds, or insurance, or sav- 
ings melts away. They never blame the real 
culprit, the government, until it has ruined 
them, 
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High Prices—The American Farmer Is 
Not a Profiteer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
discussing the maiier of high prices and 
foreign relief, I would like to get down 
to fundamentals. Let us cease our witch 
hunt for scapegoats and make a fair and 
impartial examination of the primary 
factors involved in the problem of high 
prices. 

Today on every hand the American 
farmer is being condemned for profit- 
eering at the expense of his fellow citi- 
zens and the starving people of the world. 
I very much regret this unfortunate 
slander. While I do not attribute this 
to the administration, we are all famil- 
iar with the tactics of the New Deal to 
create class dissension for the sole pur- 
pose of political achievement. Likewise 
there is a smear campaign in effect at- 
tempting to attribute high prices to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the real-estate lobby, and just recently 
to grain speculators. 

While I do not deny that there are 
many contributing factors, I think that 
the core of the problem is being delib- 
erately side-stepped by the administra- 
tion. While I cannot accuse it of foster- 
ing this falsity against farmers, who 
represent a 19-percent minority group, 
I do think it is the duty of the adminis- 
tration to make clear to the people of 
the Nation the reasons why food prices 
are high, should free the farmer from 
this condemnation by innuendo. Like- 
wise, instead of locking for scapegoats in 
industry, in certain minority groups, 
then attempting to tie these scapegoats 
to the Republican Party, the administra- 
tion should issue public pronouncements 
pointing out to, and educating the people 
to, the basic reasons for high prices of 
food, and, for that matter, all materials. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, 
President Truman, and the so-called 
Harriman committee, headed by Secre- 
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tary of Commerce Harriman, cannot 
seem to agree on things. President Tru- 
man last month was reported as stat- 
ing that the high cost of living is not 
the result of the export program but has 
as its chief cause inflationary gambling 
in the futures markets. He was quoted 
as saying that we always exported one- 
third of our wheat crop. Statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
exports of wheat averaged 75 percent of 


our crop from 1924 through 1944, less 
than one-tenth, and not one-third. The 


report of the Harriman committee, which 
I feel is an excellent piece of work, dis- 
proved the President’s contention and 
very definitely showed the relation be- 
tween exports and prevailing high prices. 

Secretary Anderson, who prior to 
President Truman had pointed an accus- 
ing finger at speculators, recently ad- 
mitted that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was the greatest speculator of ther 
all, and that “we have tilted and dropped 
the market by our operations.” 

tere then has been a perfect example 
of how the administration tried to mis- 
lead the people into believing that a 
certain small group was responsible for 
the high prices of food. While I do not 
speak in defense of grain speculators, I 
do wish to point out the unfairness and 
inaccuracy of the charges leveled by 
the administration. 

Look around the world today and see 
how our farmer profiteer stacks up 
against farmers of other nations. Argen- 
tine wheat is bringing $5 to $6 per bushel 
on the world market—double the price 
paid American farmers. French wheat 
producers are paid $4.50 per bushel for 


their grain, half again as much as Amer- 
ican farmers. Canadian wheat sold for 


export is about 30 cents per bushel above 
our domestic price. Canadian rye grow- 
ers receive approximately $1.30 per 
bushel more for this grain than do Amer- 
ican farmers. 

Secretary Anderson, recently in New 
Mexico, said we will have to “eat less 
and export less.” Two days later in Chi- 
cago he said if the people really knew 
how much wheat was available, prices 
would tumble. 

The administration is either deliber- 
ately clouding the issue and confusing 
the people, or it is wantonly negligent in 
its failure to present true fa 

During the war the farmer, with in- 
adequate machinery replacement, and 
with his sons at war, short-handed as 
far as labor was concerned, achieved 
record production, at > of his 


the reque 
government. Since the war, with favor- 


able weather in most areas, the farm- 
er has continued to exceed his past rec- 
ords of production, still with a shortage 


of farm labor and without adequate new 
machinery. The farmer has not asked 
for a minimum wage, nor a 40-hour week, 
he has never gone on strike against any- 

ne—he has worked, and worked hard, 
to produce. 

Because the farmer is consciously or 
unconsciously striving toward the only 
solution to the problem of high food 
prices, that of increased production, he 
is being accused by many of profiteering. 
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I should like to ask these questions: Did 
the farmer know that one-third of the 
grain he produced would be shipped to 
forcis cou ] 3 3 rs efter the war? 
Was he respvonsib'e for the drought in 
Eur¢ ? Could he foresee what econ- 
om failed to for ? Is he respon- 
ible for the general increase in prices 
throughout the Nation and the world? 

J armers’ costs of production are a 
factor in high food prices over which the 
farmers heve no control, and for which 
they cannot be blamed. Wages are three 
and one-half tim prewar wages, secd 
has in d 140 percent, land 83 per- 
cent, and so on down the line. 

Are food prices really high compared 
to other prices? Many people unfor- 
tun ly compare food prices with pre- 
war prices. They fail to consider that 
all prices have advanced. From 1930 to 


1939 the American people speht about 25 


percent of their income for food. In 1946 
the percentage spent was slightly lower. 


Yet Bureau of Labor Statistics show the 
average fectory carner has 30 percent 
more purchasing power than he had in 
1939. Last year farm people netted $620 
per capita, compared to $1,326 for non- 
farm people. Even after deduciing cost 
of food, nonfarm people had one-half 
again as much as the farmer—the greedy 
profiteer. Though farm prices have in- 
creased again over the past 12 months, 
the index increase of nonfarm products 
made an equal increase. 

It is the high production of our farm- 
ers that has provided food for ow table 
and has armed the United States with 
its strongest weapon for preserving the 
peace—food. We have him to thank for 
his production. Yet some will call the 
farmer a profiteer. 

Now that I heave disposed of this falsity, 
let us briefly review the basic causes for 
high prices, and remember that the same 
economic laws apply to farm products 
as apply to shoes, automobiles, steel 
and every other item produced in our 
economy. . 

The problem of high prices, inflation, 
or whatever you misht wish to term it, is 
basically an economic problem. While 
I do not hold myself as an authority on 
economics, I am heartily convinced that 
the soundest and most basic system of 
economy has been achieved in this coun- 
try under free enterprise and compcti- 
tion. Therefore, any solution I seek for 
this problem will be closely related to 
this system which has provided the 
greatest material good, the highest living 
standard in the world, for our citizens. 

Let me present the matter of high 
prices to you in two very cogent man- 
ners: Present inflationary trends are at- 
tributable to currency inflation. By 
borrowing from the banks, by pump 
priming and excessive cost of govern- 
ment; yes, by the actual printing of more 
money, our Federal Government in- 
creased our supply of money and deposit 
currency from $37,000,000,000 in June 
1939 to $110,000,000,000 in April 1947. 
Thus there is three times as much money 
in circulation today as there was 8 years 
ago. Since there is three times as much 
money, one would conclude that prices 
should be three times as high as prewar. 
The fact that prices have increased only 
about 87 percent is remarkable, but can 
be explained by noting that we have more 


goods produced to compete for this 
money. Production is up 60 percent. 
Thus dollar production has been partially 
offset by the increase of consumer goods. 

Who should be blamed for currency 
inflation? We cannot lay the blame en- 
tirely at the door of the White House, 
or of the Democratic Congresses which 
preceded the present Cot , for the 
simple reason that a war intervened dur- 
ing these years, and wars disrupt any 
economy. However, the Democrats were 
in power during these ycars, and until 
the Republican Congress entered the 
scene, we were living in and under a 
Democratic government of deficit spend- 
ing, a condition which antedated the 
war and was the policy of Government. 

Then let us examine but briefly the 
problem of high prices from the aspect 
of supply and demand. This is one of 

he basic laws of our econoiny and can- 

not be disproved or changed, try as Gov- 
ernment will. When goods are in abund- 
ance those goods compete against each 
other for purchasers, and we have a 
downward trend in prices. When goods 
are in short supply we have people com- 
peting against people for the opportunity 
to purchase these goods, and we have an 
upward trend in prices. 

Today, there is not scarcity, but money 
has been cheapened, and supply is below 
demand, because with currency infla- 
tion demand has increased, dollarwise. 
We are exporting food and machinery, 
necessities and luxuries at record high 
rates, taking these from the free market. 
Approaching the problem from this view- 
point, we can see that even with dollar 
inflation we can have a reduction in 
prices, but only if there is an abundance 
of consumer goods. It looks very simple 
to me. The answer to high prices is 
production, and then, more production. 

Price control is not the answer to high 
prices. We cannot close the door after 
the horse has been stolen and still have 
the horse. Price control will not en- 
courage greater production, which is the 
answer to high prices, in fact it will have 
the opposite effect. 

During the war the Government felt 
the need to curtail the consumption of 
goods to support the war cffort. We all 
recall the days of ration coupons and 
the black market. Patriotism was at a 
high level then, and the majority of the 
people did not resent being placed under 
a regimented economy. But today the 
possibilities of an OPA, along the lines 
practiced during the war, operating 
effectively and providing a solution to 
the problem of prices, is absurd. Set- 
ting ceiling prices on goods takes incen- 
tive away from producers, for income is 
the motive behind all production. 

That may sound like a tough state- 
ment, but it is nevertheless true. We 
who believe in the American way of life 
believe in the soundness of the free- 
enterprise system. It has proved that it 
can produce goods, and goods are wealth 
and strength and happiness. Price con- 
trol will not only thwart production; it 
will lead to the black market, where, in 
addition to paying the price set by supply 
and demand, you must add the price of 
the risk the illegal operator takes. 

One of the fundamental errors in OPA 
as it existed before, and as the Adminis- 
tration would have it exist again, under 
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selected controls, is that it neglects to see 
that price control must be absolute to be 
efiective. By that, I mean to point out 
the simple proposition that you cannot 
place a ceiling price on butter without 
placing a ceiling price on cream and 
milk, which are price factors in the pro- 
duction of butter. Creameries will not 
make butier for sale at the ceiling price, 
for they can sell the crcam for more as 
cream, unless both prices are regulated. 
That is an exact situation which oc- 
curred during the existence of the now- 
defunct OPA. That was the reason we 
could not purchase butter at the corner 
grocery. 

Now carrying this proposition to its 
logical and inevitable conclusion, price 
control must reach down into every facet 
of life to be effective—it must cover 
wages of workers, the costs of every por- 
tion of production, or price control will 
not work on the finished product. 
Unless price control is exerted on every 
item and thing in our lives it will pro- 
mote scarcity, when abundance, not 
scarcity, is the true answer to the prob- 
lem of high prices. The President may 
recognize this in asking for absolute 
power to install price ceilings on selected 
industries, but will his administration 
follow through or be governed by the 
usual political expediency? 

For sake of argument, let me point out 
how a program of selected controls would 
work. Assume that the President deter-. 
mined that there should be a ceiling price 
on meat. He vould have to put a ceiling 
price on corn and feed; he would have 
to put a ceiling price on truckers’ rates; 
he would have to put a ceiling price on 
wages paid in canneries and stockyards 
and slaughterhouses. When he does 
this he finds that the farmer refuses to 
produce, the trucker refuses to haul, and 
the workers who prepare the meat for 
market seek other more remunerative 
employment. Where will this power to 
regulate end? How will this program 
put more meat on the market, which is 
the only answer to high prices of meat? 

Look at the history of the old OPA 
and the administration. The people de- 
manded that these wartime measures 
be revoked. The Republican Congress 
recognized that this was what the peo- 
ple wanted, but it also recognized that 
decontrol would have to be orderly to be 
effective. So Congress passed an act 
providing for orderly decontrol. Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed that act. The 
President then thought he felt the pulse 
of the Nation and on his own initiative 
ended the OPA. 

He would have you forget this history 
now, and desires to place the blame for 
high prices on the Congress. He feels 
that the program of providing scapegoats 
for high prices, and of linking these 
scapegoats to the Republican Congress, 
has succeeded in changing the desires of 
the people to be rid of OPA. I do not 
think the people have changed in their 
abhorrence of regimentation, despite the 
high-pressured propaganda of the ad- 
ministration. OPA is still repulsive to 
freedom-loving Americans and to the 
basic fundamentals of economics, 

Let us stick to fundamentals. Let us 
not single out minority groups as scape- 
goats. I do not point to striking work- 


ers, to industries which refuse to expand 














heir production, to labor unions, or to 
farmers or grain speculators and claim 
that each or any of them is responsible 
for high prices. The answer is much 
more basic. We have currency inflation, 
and an inadequate supply under this in- 
fiation to meet the Gemand of our people, 
and yes, for that matter, the people of 
the entire world who are making de- 
mands upon this country for goods of 
every description. 

The administration over a period of 15 
years has been the primary cause of high 
prices, starting with their philosophy of 
the 1930’s that our Nation has reached 
the limit of industrial and economic de- 
velopment, and nothing remained to be 
done except to divide up the national 
wealth; from this developed its theory 
that we should have an “economy of 
scarcity.” We heard for year after year 
about the problem of surpluses. May I 
submit the thought to you that there are 
no surpluses when there are millions 
starving in the world. 

Year after year the administration ad- 
vocated and practiced pump priming 
and creating of additional billions of 
dollars. It instituted and managed a 
poorly conceived OPA. It has followed 
policies of increasing taxes to the point 
where they are confiscatory. It has 
drawn men, women, and youth of the 
Nation from the farm and factory to 
work in the political machine in Wash- 
ington and branch offices throughout the 
Nation, when we need many of these 
Government employees in jobs producing 
goods and wealth. The administration 
has fought every attempt of the 
Eightieth Congress to set the economic 
status of the Nation right. It has done 
nothing to keep prices down. 

What, then, is the solution? Congress 
should maintain its active program to 
increase production. It should take 
every step possible to assure the farmers 
that their high production will be amply 
rewarded. It should encourage produc- 
tion in all fields. It should insist upon 
a tax reduction which will restore in- 
centive to all—the employee as well as 
the employer. Congress must continue 
its efforts to cut the expense of Govern- 
ment which is not producing the things 
we need for home consumption or for 
shipment abroad. There can be no com- 
promise. The administration will, as in 
the past, exert every pressure and influ- 
ence, including the veto power of the 
President, to thwart a forward-looking, 
economically sound Republican program, 
but we must prevail by the strength of 
our reasoning and sound planning over 
an administration still greedy for power. 





Where Did It Come From? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to state that 





there appears, in a statement made to 
the Committee on Public Works by Mr. 
Heye H. Meyer, president of the Board 
of Commissioners of Clark County Public 
Utility District No. 1, of Vancouver, 
Wash., printed on pages 25 and 26 of 
hearings No. 11 of the Committee on 
Public Works, H. R. 3036, amending sec- 
tion 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
the following: 

It might be interesting to note that the 
sponsor, Mr. Donpgero, the honorable Repre- 
sentative from Michigan, was a former em- 
ployee of the Pacific Power & Light Co., in 
the Portland, Or area, and while his past 
experience might well qualify him for the 
needs of the private power companies, we 
doubt very much if he can Know the prob- 
lems of the publicly owned bedies, such as 
public-utility districts, cooperatives, and 
municipalities. 


I am not in the least concerned about 
the statement made by Mr. Meyer be- 
cause it is utterly false, but I am very 
much interested in knowing who gave 
such information to Mr. Meyer and who 
caused him to make such a false accusa- 
tion. Just who is the man behind Mr. 
Meyer? 

In conclusion, I add my letter to Mr. 
Meyer asking him to retract his false 
statement and his reply admitting that 
his statement was not correct: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Royal Oak, Mich., October 22, 1947. 
Mr. HEYE H. MEYER 
President, Board of Commissioners, 


Clark County Public Uiility 
District No. 1, 
Central Building 
Vancouver, Wash. 

DEaR Mr. Meyer: My attention has been 
called to your statement on pages 24, 25 
and 26 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Representa- 
tives relative to my bill, H. R. 3036. 

Your statement includes the following: 

“It might be interesting to note that the 
sponsor, Mr. Donpero, the honorable Repre- 
sentative from Michigan, was a former em- 
ployee of the Pacific Power & Light Co., in 
the Portland, Oreg., area. * * *” 

This statement is a complete falsehood. 
The truth is that I have never been in the 
employ of any power and light company and 
neither have I ever visited the Pacific North- 
west until less than a month ago. 

In justice to yourself and to me, you 
should immediately issue a public retrac- 
tion of that statement. In addition, I re- 
quest that you send a statement to me to be 
included in the record of the hearings of 
our committee 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE A. DONDERO 
Member of Congress. 





Pusiic Utiuity District No. 1, 
CLaRK COUNTY, WASH., 
Vancouver, November 14, 1947. 
The Honorable Grorce A. DoNDERO, 
Representative from Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Donpero: I quote, as follows, 
from my statement entered on pages 24, 25, 
and 26 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Representa- 
tives relative to your bill, H. R. 3036: 

“It might be interesting to note that the 
sponsor, Mr. DonpERO, the honorable Repre- 
sentative from Michigan, was a former em- 
ployee of the Pacific Power and Light Co., in 
the Portland, Oreg., area.” 

I accept your contradiction of this state- 
ment to the effect that you have never 
worked for any power company and I would 
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like to hav w it was made through 
unintention 
I tru tl r can be used to correct 

the recerd rdance with your requ 
and in ( ance with my dé es to be 
accurate 1 fi 

Yours very truly, 

Herre H. MEYER 
President Clar} County Public 


Utility District No. 1. 





The Air Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire country is intensely interested at 
the moment in the type of air force 
maintained, provided and contemplated 
by the Congr ss. Personally, I feel that 
we cannot do too much research along 
this line and, by the same token, am 
thoroughly convinced that we must 
strengthen our air force immediately. 
Not being an expert, my views are con- 
sequently general. Not even the experts 
are all agreed. Therefore no one can 
speak with finality. 


I am convinced that we must have 


more and more, long range, faster and 
better airplanes in the military service 
at the earliest possible moment. Our 


national safety demands this. 

This morning I received a letter from 
Mr. Cass S. Hough, of Plymouth, Mich., 
who is a practical flyer, an outstanding 
businessman, with long and _ distin- 
guished service in World War II as a 
fiyer, and for whose judgment in maiters 
of this kind I have great respect. I am, 
therefore, including in these remarks 
that letter which reads as follows: 

I would like to call 
matter which I believe affects our 
national defense picture, both from a stand- 
point of our ability to defend ourselves in the 
event of a national emergency, as well as the 
cost of same 

Prior to World War II the “nonregular” air 
forces were the Air Reserve and the National 
Guard. As you know, these 
tions are entirely separate, their 
tion is handled by two different groups, they 
operate entirely different matériel, are based 
at different airports in almost every c 
in other words, every ! 
equipping and training of these units i 
duplicated. 

In the old days this could be partially jus- 
tified by the fact that the ground division had 
its own air units attached to it 


your 


eatiy 


attention to a 


») OrganiZa- 


dministra- 






item of expe 


then that State troops had to have the 
own air units and that any State division 


had its air units repres f ! 
part of the National Guard. During W 1 
War II the only part of our Air Force that 
was used in direct coo; 
ground forces were the liaison units, for ob- 
servation purposes only. All of the strategi- 
cal and tactical employment of air force was 
handled as an Air Force function and not : 

a division or Army function. Now, with the 
creation of the separate and autonomous Air 
Force, the necessity of the separate mainte- 
nance of Air National Guard and Air Reserve 
has disappeared completely. However, the 


eration with the 


old bureaucracy still holds forth, to the detri- 
ment of the training and equipping of both 


Reserve and the Air National Guard. 

With bill ng for foreign relief, a great 
these dollars at the expense of our 

paredne program, and with the 

need for money to be expended in re- 


f 
ind development for the Air Force, it 
to be logical that this tremendous du- 


plication and overlapping of effort and ex- 
pense should be stopped immediately. 

It is my opinion that the Congress of the 
United States should immediately create a 
joint Board of Air Reserve and Air National 
Guard, and charge them with the responsi- 
bility of integrating these activities im- 
mediately under a Department of United 


£ tes Air Force Reserve Without going 
all of the logistics of the situation, it 


is my opinion that a saving of approximately 


0 percent of our present-day cost for non- 
recular air units would be had. This saving 
might run even greater upon a close study of 

e situation And what is equally, if not 
1ore important, is the fact that having 

ll of these nonregular forces in one group 
and under ie administration, their employ- 
ment in time of national emergency would 
be much more easily accomplished and much 
more in keeping with the dictates of modern 
warfare, where long periods of time to ace 


employment will not be avail- 


I believe this is a matter of extreme im- 
portance and urgency I know that if it is 
accomplished it will be one of the greatest 

rice in our peacetime military program. 
I know, too, that many obstacles will ke 


thrown in its way, particularly by the peoe 
ple who for years have enjoyed a good liv- 
ing at the expense of the taxpayer, while du- 


plicating function after function, airplane 
after airplane, airport after airport. If any 
better proof is needed that this should be 
accomplished one has but to look at the 
fact that all of the nonregular naval air units 
are organized under the Naval Reserve. As 
a result of this organization the Navy, ever 
since VJ-day, has been able to keep its re- 
serve units up to strength, fully equipped 
with airplanes and the funds to operate 
them. By the same token the Air Reserve 
is in a deplorable condition, both personnel 
wise and material wise, and getting no bet- 
ter fast. The National Guard has been able 
to hold its own because of the National 
Guard Bureau, a bureaucracy of long stand- 
ing in Washington whose sole purpose in life 
is to perpetuate themselves. 

3elieve me, millions and millions of dol- 
lars are being wasted-——dollars which should 
be put to work, either in the pocket of the 
taxpayer or in the more efficient training 
and equipping of our nonregular air units. 
Won't you please help accomplish this badly 
needed reorganization? 


Mr. Speaker, I am calling the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Armed Services 
to this letter. 





Air Force Called Best Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD and include a newspaper article, 
I wish to submit a copy of Associated 
Press dispatch, dated Washington, D. C., 
on December 2, 1947, quoting Under Sec- 
retary of State Robert A. Lovett, and 
Alexander P, de Seversky, noted flier, 


aircraft designer, and proponent of air 
power, under the title “Air Power Called 
Best Insurance,” as follows: 

AIR POWER CALLED BEST INSURANCE 


WASHINGTON, December 2.—Air power is 
“about as cheap a way of buying national 
security insurance as there is,” Robert A. 
Lovett, Under Secretary of State, told the 
President's Air Policy Commission. 

But Lovett, former Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, called a second-rate air force 
“nothing more than useless because it 
doesn't have the punch when needed.” And 
this country, he said, must make up its mind 
whether it’s going to be a leading air power 
or not. 

Another witness, Alexander P. de Seversky, 
noted flier, aircraft designer, and proponent 
of air power, urged against investing in “all 
conceivable weapons for all conceivable 
strategies” because the Nation might become 
“bankrupt and exhausted by the time we 
decide on a clear-cut logical procedure.” 

De Seversky advocated a United States air 
force capable of striking effective blows from 
the continental United States. 

The Commission is expected to recommend 
considerable reshuffling of civil aviation ad- 
ministration and a larger air force main- 
tained in readiness. 


A Warning From a Friendly Neighbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I am pleased to 
include the statement by H. G. L. 
Strange, research director, Department 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report on December 3. 

All over America this summer we have 
been hearing comparisons of living costs 
between this country and Canada. I do 
feel that Mr. Strange’s statement will 
serve further to inform those of the basic 
injustices and inequalities that have 
made these Canadian comparisons pos- 
Sible. 

I call particular attention to the fact 
that the Canadian wheat farmer has 
actually subsidized the Canadian market 
to the tune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Mr. Strange’s statement—par- 
ticularly the concluding paragraph— 
should be read by all thoughtful Amer- 
icans. 

During questioning, following Mr. 
Strange’s statement, he said that Amer- 
ica was the last country in the world 
which had a free agriculture producing 
wheat and that the world should be 
thankful that our freedom had resulted, 
this past year, in the greatest wheat crop 
in the history of America. We produced 
about 300,000,000 bushels more than ever 
before in our history. This is important, 
for as everyone knows, it is production 
and more production that will defeat in- 
flation and win the peace. 

In Canada, under controls, even in a 
land with a people similar to our own, 
production has gone down 2,000,000 acres 
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under controls. Mr. Strange’s testimony 

indicated that this reduction had been 

from a total of 25,000,000 acres to a total 
of 23,000,000 acres producing wheat. 

Truly there is a lesson here for us for, 

even at 15 bushels to the acre, that is 

30,000,000 bushels. Actually their aver- 

age, like ours, has or at least could have 

been much higher in the years 1943-47, 

How we could use Canada’s control-lost 

wheat today. 

STATEMENT BY H. G. L. STRANGE BEFORE THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 
REPORT 
Mr. STRANGE. I am H. G. L. Strange, direc- 

tor, research department, Searle Grain Co., 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 

In 1929 our Canadian wheat pools suffered 
a loss of $23,000,000 which they owed to the 
banks and could not pay. They lost this 
money because they had adopted a policy of 
marketing their wheat straight to the millers 
of the world without using the facilities of 
the Winnipeg open futures market. They 
did not hedge their wheat. 

Fearing political and economic repercus- 
sions if the pools went bankrupt, their 
losses were guaranteed to the banks by the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments of 
Canada. But the Dominion appointed an 
administrator over their affairs, Mr. John I, 
MacFarland, to dispose gradually of their un- 
hedged, unsold wheat, using the full facilities 
of the futures market to sell the wheat. Mr. 

facFarland was later superseded by a prac- 
tical grain man, Mr. James Murray who, by 

1937, succeeded in reducing the unsold wheat 

to a normal carry-over. 

From such a small beginning started the 
Canadian Wheat Board which, from 1937 to 
September 27, 1943, functioned primarily as 
an agency to implement a guaranteed moder- 
ate floor price for wheat, the wheat, however, 
being sold through the facilities of the fu- 
tures market. 

This went along quietly until September 
27, 1943, when the Government decided that 
wheat was a munition of war that should be 
sold to certain countries only and withheld 
from certain other countries, much of the 
distribution being a state secret. 

The Government then, on September 27, 
1943, closed the Winnipeg wheat futures 
market, with the full expectation that it 
would be reopened as soon as the war was 
over. The market, however, has remained 
closed to this day and is still closed. 

From 1943, therefore, the sole marketing 
agency for all Canadian wheat has been the 
Government itself through its wheat board 
headed by three commissioners. Since 1943, 
Canadian wheat has become a complete 
state monopoly. 

Canada normally has to sell abroad 80 per- 
cent of all the wheat offered for sale by 
prairie farmers (from an average crop of 
around 400,000,000 bushels a year). 

For the crop year 1943-44, the govern- 
ment set the price of wheat to Canadian 
farmers at a considerably lower figure than 
the price reflected by the Chicago futures 
market. For that year our farmers received 
$136,000,000 less for their wheat than they 
would have received had they enjoyed the 
same price that American farmers were being 
paid through the Chicago and other United 
States of America open futures markets. 
For the year 1944-45, our farmers received 
$147,000,000 less, and for the year 1945-46 
$126,000,000 less than American farmers re- 
ceived. 

Canadian farmers showed little discontent 
at these losses during the war years, feeling 
that this was their contribution toward the 
winning of the war. When the war ended, 
however, discontent began to grow, until to- 
day the majority of farmers are extremely 
dissatisfied with the low prices set by the 
government to farmers. 











Since the futures market was closed in 
1943, the government alone has had to sell 
year by year all the Canadian wheat crop. 
The government became somewhat fright- 
ened, apparently, at the possibility of unsold 
surpluses, so in July 1946, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment accepted an invitation from the 
British Government to engage in a bilateral 
wheat agreement. The terms were that 
Canada would sell to Britain 160,000,000 
bushels for each of 2 years at $1.55 a bushel 
basis No. 1 Northern Fort William (equal to 
Terminal Market, Chicago), and 140,000,000 
bushels a year for the last 2 years at a mini- 
mum price of $1.25 for the third year and a 
minimum of $1 for the fourth year, with 
actual prices for the third and fourth years 
to be arranged at later periods. (The actual 
price for the third year was recently agreed 
upon. It was $2 a bushel basis No. 1 North- 
ern Fort William. Unless wheat prices fall 
drastically by August 1 next—as does not 
seem likely—then this $2 price will further 
increase our farmers’ losses.) 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture, the 
Right Honorable Mr. Gardiner, who signed 
the agreement, was, it seems, advised by 
leaders of certain Canadian farm organiza- 
tions that the price of wheat was likely, 
after 1946, to fall below the $1.55 price. 

As we all know, prices rose steadily after 
August 1, 1946, the start of the agreement. 
The Canadian Government and their advisers 
guessed wrong. 

The Government of Canada announced 
some time ago in the House of Commons 
that our prairie farmers had lost $123,000,- 
000 (equal to 77 cents a bushel) during the 
first year of the agreement compared to 
what they would have received had they been 
paid the much higher price at which Cana- 
dian wheat had actually been sold by the 
Government’s own wheat board to some 65 
countries of the world other than Britain. 

(It is to be noted here that the Canadian 
Government’s instructions to their wheat 
board, as contained in bill No. 23, were to 
the effect that the board should sell any 
surplus wheat it had over and above quan- 
tities required for Britain and for domestic 
consumption “for such prices as it (the 
board) considers reasonable.”) 

In spite of the fact that Britain paid $1.55, 
basis No. 1 Northern Fort William, for the 
wheat she bought, the board paid farmers 
only on the basis of $1.35 for wheat, holding 
back 20 cents a bushel in case of possible 
future losses. 

The $123,000,000 lost on the first year was, 
however, not all, for it became apparent that 
the Canadian Government had seized on this 
comparatively low price of $1.55 that Britain 
was paying, to oblige our farmers to sell 
wheat for Canadian consumption, as flour 
and bread to 12,000,000 Canadian people, also 
at $1.55. The loss to our Canadian farmers 
on wheat for domestic consumption, i. e., 
approximately 70,000,000 bushels per year, 
came to an additional $77,000,000, making the 
total loss for the first year Of the agreement 
$200,000,000. 

I have calculated that if anything like 
present prices of wheat, as set by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board or as registered by the 
Chicago open market, prevail until December 
31, this year, that the total loss to our prairie 
wheat growers, approximately 250,000 farm- 
ers, will amount to $419,000,000, or about 
$1,600 on the average to each farmer. And 
the losses are going on today at the rate of 
around $1.90 a bushel, a most serious loss 
to our prairie farmers, who are receiving 
much less, too, than American farmers for 
their coarse grains and for their livestock. 

Our prairie farmers are daily becoming 
more and more discontented. A recent sur- 
vey made shows that 79 percent are demand- 
ing that the Government shall pay prairie 
farmers the full world-market price for their 
wheat and coarse grains, particularly as our 
farmers note the much higher prices for the 
same wheat and coarse grains that are being 
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received by American farmers just across the 
international border line. A few weeks ago, 
a farmer, Mr. J. Hume Lee, who has a farm 
at Gretna, Manitoba, and an adjoining farm 
immediately across the border line at Neche, 
N. Dak., informed me that last year he sewed 
his adjoining farms at Gretna and Neche with 
Thatcher wheat and O. A. C. 21 barley. He 
harvested both crops together with the same 
implements. He sold his wheat at the Amer- 
ican elevator for $2.56 a bushel and at the 
Canadian elevator for $1.2045. He sold his 
barley at the American elevator for $2.10 and 
at the Canadian elevator for 85% cents. 
Since then, the quotations for wheat on 
November 19 at these same elevators were 
$2.94 for wheat at the American elevator and 
the same price as formerly—$1.20',—at the 
Canadian elevator. It is to be noted that, 
while Britain is buying wheat from Canada 
under Government agreement at $1.55, she 
is paying for American wheat, and has been 
paying all these years, the much higher price 
as reflected by the Chicago futures market. 

A new farmers organization has been 
started in western Canada—the Farmers Pro- 
tective Association. Its objects are to de- 
mand that the Government shall pay farm- 
ers the full market price for their wheat, 
coarse grains and livestock, and that if 
Canada wishes to subsidize Britain, and the 
people of Canada, with cheap bread, that 
these subsidies shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment and not by our prairie wheat growers 
alone. The Association draws attention to 
the simple fact that Canadians who are sup- 
plying Britain with lumber, pulpwood, paper, 
nickle, asbestos, copper, zinc, lead, automo- 
biles and farm machinery, are selling these 
things to Britain at full world market prices, 
and that moreover, the goods that Britain is 
Selling to Canada, much of them purchased 
by Canadian prairie farmers, are also sold by 
Britain at the full world market price. Why, 
asks this Association, should our farmers be 
the only people required to subsidize Britain 
with a cheap product? 

To implement the government sale of 
wheat to Britain, the government found it 
necessary to bring down bill No. 23, passed 
by the House of Commons on March 13, 1947. 
This bill completely nationalizes or socializes 
our wheat industry. The bill gives the Gov- 
ernment complete control over the produc- 
tion, the authorized acreage from which 
farmers can deliver, the amount farmers can 
deliver to elevators from each acre, and the 
handling and marketing of all wheat. 
Wheat, therefore, in Canada, is now a com- 
plete State monopoly, just as are the social- 
ized industries in Britain. The new act im- 
poses extremely heavy penalties on farmers 
and others for any infraction of the multi- 
tudinous rules and regulations that are now 
set, and which even may be in the future 
set by the Wheat Board without any further 
legislation. 

One reason given by the government for 
taking over complete control of the whole 
wheat industry was, as they put it, to pre- 
vent speculation in wheat and to prevent 
speculators from making profits at the ex- 
pense of farmers. The fact is, however, that 
those who signed the agreement for Canada, 
themselves engaged in the greatest wheat 
speculation of all time. They actually sold 
“short” 600,000,000 bushels of unproduced 
wheat over a term of four years, and for prices 
they could not foresee. They sold short, not 
with their own money nor with the govern- 
ment’s money, but with the future income 
of our prairie farmers. 

These good people forgot, or did not real- 
ize, that speculation has no real effect on the 
price of wheat, either up or down. They for- 
got also that because wheat in Canada is 
harvested and threshed and a good part of 
it delivered to market within 90 days, and 
because the millers of the world only require 
and buy their supplies in a steady daily 
stream throughout the year, that wheat can- 
not be marketed without the aid of specu- 
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lators, for whoever buys wheat from the 
farmer in the fall, so that the farmer can 
be paid for it, and holds that wheat for 
months until millers require it later, is a 
speculaior. When the Government buys and 
holds the wheat, therefore, as it is doing in 
Canada today, then the Government, hence 
all the taxpayers, become speculators 

These people forgot, too, that speculators 
as a group lose money, and that their losses 
go to the benefit of both producers and con- 
sumers. So that speculators, besides per- 
forming the important service of holding the 
farmer's wheat for months until buyers re- 
quire it, not only do this at their own ex- 
pense, but indeed pay a little for the priv- 
ilege of performing this important and essen- 
tial economic function. All, as shown in the 
study entitled “Financial Results of Specu- 
lative Holding of Wheat” published in 
“Wheat Studies” for July 1931 by the Food 
Research Institute of California. 

My own observation is that whenever a 
Government handles wheat and sets a price 
for it, the price set is never in accordance ~ 
with economic considerations, but is greatly 
influenced and sometimes entirely governed 
by political pressure. Because of this, such 
Government-set prices are quite unable to 
fill their natural economic function. 

I have compiled records of many attempts 
to fix prices by the State on wheat and many 
other commodities during the past 5,000 
years—every attempt failed—not one suc- 
ceeded—usually they merely made conditions 
much worse. 

Free prices, as reflected through a futures 
market in accordance with the multitudinous 
factors of supply and demand throughout 
the world, not only of wheat, but of every 
foodstuff with which wheat has to compete, 
besides rewarding producers and making 
foodstuffs available to the people of the 
world, have additional work todo. They must 
perform the function of maintaining an equi- 
librium between supply and demand and 
when, for any reason, certain causes bring 
about a disequilibrium between supply and 
demand, free prices if left alone under 
the influence of competition tend to re- 
store the balance, but they must be free 
competitive prices to do the work. When a 
scarcity occurs, higher prices are registered 
which induce farmers to produce more and 
induce consumers to waste less and to be 
more thrifty with the product—in short, to 
buy less. Conversely, when supplies are 
overabundant, free prices, if left alone, fall, 
inducing farmers to produce less and the 
people to consume more. When prices are 
unsatisfactory, it is not the market that is 
wrong, but the causes that affect the mar- 
ket that are out of adjustment. 

Personally, I regard the open futures mar- 
ket as one of the great economic achieve- 
ments of men, as tending to distribute food- 
stuffs quickly and at an extremely low cost 
and to insure at all times that as the popula- 
tion of the world increases—as it is at the 
rate of 22,000,000 additional mouths to be 
fed each year, or at the rate of 1 percent per 
annum—producers will be induced to put 
forth extra efforts to fill these additional 
demands for foods as they come along year 
by year. 

No Government bureau, no matter how 
able its members may be, can sell as much 
wheat, I am sure, as can hundreds of mer- 
chants, each with his own money invested 
in his own business, probing every market 
of the world for possible extra sales, with 
the hope of making a profit, and working 
even harder for the fear of making a loss. 

It is to a great extent because the United 
States has enjoyed an open-futures market 
with its reflected high prices to producers 
that the United States of America last year 
increased wheat acreage. It is because of 
the Government-set price, of necessity a low 
price to producers, that Canada last year, 
in spite of the world’s great hunger, actually 


I j Vine € , for ther was no 
to Canadian farmers to increase it. 

the Government cl d the futures 

( 1 in 1943, ou rmers have 

uch less for their wheat and coarse 

n I should have done. This, 

I am convil i, is no accident. It must, 
I am convinced, almost always happen 
der Government monopoly. I confidently 
make the prediction that if the “futures” 
m Ke in the United S e were to be 
( ed, or even were they to be unduly 
hampered by unnece iry governmental 
n, that much the same gr at losses 


that have been incurred by each of our 
Canadian wheat producers would most cer- 


y fall upon your American grain 
produce! 

rhere is always much talk about the evils 

of speculation, for the re ym that the im- 

portant economic functions filled by specu- 

lators are not understood. It is often for- 

f en that should the speculator who oper- 


ates through futures markets be done away 
with, the farmers themselves would become 
speculators by withholding their wheat from 
the market or even from the Government, 
ho} r for higher prices in the future, and 
that if prices are set at a low figure for a 
considerable period, then farmers would re- 
duce acreage and so reduce production, and 
that nothing could be done about it. 
Higher prices are the only inducement of 
which I know that will ever persuade farmers 
to do extra work to bring forth greater 
production 

It will hi ive been noticed that the present 
absolutely complete State control over Cana- 
dian farmers and over the Canadian wheat 

dustry all, as set out in bill No. 23, actually 
started in a very small and mild way in the 
year 1930, but that it has gone along with a 
number of quiet, successive, gradual steps, 
until we have arrived toc at complete State 
monopoly, which illustrates, I suggest, how 
insidiously Government control, little by 
little, creeps upon the people once it is per- 
mitted to start. Illustrating, too, the truth 
of the old French proverb which tells us: 
“It is the first step that counts.” I venture 
to recommend to our good friend, the United 
States, not to take that first step of control 
over your wheat industry, for, if it is taken, 
it will inevitably lead to still further steps 
until United States farmers would end up in 
th me bad position in which our Canadian 
prairie farmers find themselves. 

I have heard it stated by some that wheat 
prices as reflected by the Chicago open mar- 
ket are what some call speculative, meaning, 
perhaps, they think prices are too high. I 
venture to draw attention to the simple fact 
that the price of wheat as set by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board itself has always been 
higher than pr ices reflected by the Chicago 
futures market. Now our Canadian prices 
for class 2 w at as set by the wheat beard 
are set under a definite instruction or order 
to the board by the Government, which says 
that the board “will sell grain at such prices 
as it considers reasonable.” If, therefore, 
our Canadian prices for class 2 wheat are rea- 
sonable, how much more reasonable must be 
the Chicago futures prices, which are con- 
sistently lower. 

During the course of its 60 years of activity 
no less than 18 roval commissions have thor- 
oughly investigated the Winnipeg futures 
market. Not one of them ever recommended 
that the market agony be clcsed, not one 
eve 
I 














recommended any curtailment or ham- 
ring of its oper saben 
These commissions decided the futures 
market was in the interest of producers, and 
that the market performed important serve 
ices to both producers and consumers, 
FINAL COMMENTS 
The forefathers of our Canadian people 
made great sacrifices long ago to win their 
liberty and freedom from kings, princes, 
emperors, and from the state. They often 
sacrificed their very lives for that purpose. 
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= in Canada, our farmers have un- 
witti y become — humble servants of 
the tate. The sta is their master. 
Thousands of us in Cans nde a look longingly to 
the United States, where farmers still enjoy 
the liberty and freedom fought for and won 

y their ancestors against kings and govern- 
menis. Many of us in Canada today believe 
fervently that the United States is an oasis 
of liberty in a gradually extending world 
desert of human servitude. 

It was not to have their every action po- 
liced and dictated by bureaucrats, with a 
constant fear of fine and imprisonment for 
the breaking of minor regulations, oo 
Canadian farmers made very great sacrifice 
in order to assist in winning two great wars 
for human freedom. We in Canada are 
hoping, therefore, that some day we may 
again be blessed with that same individual 
liberty and freedom which is still fortunately 
enjoyed and cherished by our brother farm- 
ers in the United States. 

Representative Horan, I am very much in- 
terested, having previously read your state- 
ment, in knowing if, under control, produc- 
tion of wheat has increased in Canada, 

Mr. STRANGE. It has decreased, sir. The 
production of wheat under these low prices 
to farmers has decreased. 

Representative HORAN. Wheat has de- 
creased. You attribute that to controls and 
to false prices which do not reflect the true 
supply-and-demand pressure on wheat. 

Mr. STRANGE. Right, sir. We went down 
from 25,000,000 acres to 23,000,000 acres, be- 
cause of the low price the farmers are get- 
ting. The present price they are getting is 
not an incentive that enables and that en- 
courages them to increase acreage as you in- 
creased it in the United States. 

Representative Horan. Do you Know how 
many countries in the world today are rais- 
ing wheat under what might be called a free 
agrarian economy? 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes. In the Argentine and 
in Australia they are selling their wheat for 
extremely high prices, even higher than Chi- 
cago, incidentally; that is the Argentine, and 
Australia approximately the same as the 
Chicago price. 

Representative HORAN. Is that the indl- 
vidual grower? 

Mr. STRANGE. No; that is the government 
monopoly selling the wheat at world prices; 
in the Argentine much higher, since it is up 
to $5 a bushel. But they adopt the same 
principle that they do in Canada, both in Ar- 
gentina and Australia. They only pay the 
farmers a fraction of what they sell the 
wheat for, so that the farmer receives such a 
small amount of money and has had no in- 
ducement to increase his acreage. 

In the Argentine it has has gone down 13 
percent since last year, and that 13 percent 
in itself is about 10 percent lower than the 
prewar average. 

In Australia, they have not decreased acre- 
age, because the farmers there are promised 
dividends at the end of the year, between the 
price they are receiving and the price at 
which their wheat is sold, but they have not 
in Australia decreased wheat acreage; they 
have the same acreage On a hundred thous- 
and bushels, 12.4 and 12.3 are the two figures; 
they have not increased or decreased in Aus- 
tralia. 

Representative Horan. Is it true that the 
United States is the only country in the 
world that is raising wheat under what might 
be termed an approximation of a free econ- 
omy? 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes. 

Representative Horan. We are the last. 

Mr. STRANGE. I would say that, yes, sir. In 
Britain they have increased acreage because 
they are paying their farmers a large sum 
of money; they are desperate in Britain to get 
more wheat. 

The land will only feed 20,000,000 people, 
and they have a population of 27,000,000, and 
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they are paying their farmers for this next 
year, next harvest, $4.88 for the first 300 
bushels, and $4.44 after that on the farm; 
those are the prices. 

Senator Kem. That is out of the proceeds 
of the so-called British loan? 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes, sir. Well, if you like 
to put it that way, sir. Your loan and our 
loan. 

Representative Horan. Do you look with 
favor upon any action on the part of th 
country toward the emulation of the exy 
ence in Canada? 

Mr. STRANGE. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Representative Horan. Do you look with 
favor, sir, upon any action in this country to 
follow the steps that Canada is now follow- 
ing? 

Mr. StrancE. I did not quite catch that. 

Representative Horan. I do not know 
whether it is a fai#question. I say, do you 
look with favor as a friendly neighbor toward 
this country’s following in the steps that 
Canada has taken to create allocations and 
controls that would eventually result in a 
government monopoly? 

Mr. STRANGE. I am afraid, sir, that if you 
were to follow in our steps and decided on it, 
all the troubles that we have there, the great 
disturbances, the discontent of farmers, the 
political turmoil that has go into politics 
now, and the low prices to farmers and a 
severe reduction of acreage, would inevitably, 
without any question follow in this country. 

Representative Horan. In other words, it 
is the incentive that naturally flows from a 
free economy that has resulted in our raising 
@ record crop 300,000,000 bushels above any- 
thing ever experienced in this country before? 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes. It had much to do with 
the high prices the farmers were privileged 
to have. 

Representative Horan. If we had not pro- 
duced as much wheat as that, though, the 
price could be enormously higher, could it 
not? 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes. 

Representative Horan. Supply and demand 
being still a factor. 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes. 

Representative Horan. So we are to be 
thankful that we did have a record wheat 
crop—— 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes. 

Representative Horan. Which came from 
the ability of our farmers to raise in a free 
atmosphere. 

Mr. STRANGE. Yes. 

Representative Horan. Thank you. 

Mr. STRANGE. It is a great blessing for the 
whole world that the United States has got 
this large amount of wheat. 

Representative Horan. A little louder on 
that, Mr. Strange. 








That Navajo Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1947 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
I have just received starts out with these 
words, “Since the recent publicity of the 
plight of the Navajo Indians has received 
national recognition, and so forth,” the 
writer then goes ahead to make certain 
suggestions. Now I have received nu- 
merous other communications from 
various parts of the country and many 
inquiries from fellow Congressmen con- 
cerning the plight of the Navajo Indians, 
evidently growing out of what is called 
























































the national publicity which the subject 
has had in recent weeks. Therefore I 
feel that I as one of the Members of Con- 
eress from Arizona, which State has the 
largest portion of the Navajo Reserva- 
tion within it, should make some state- 
ment in partial reply to these numerous 
inquiries. I say in partial reply, for it 
is impossible for me to make a brief and 
complete reply to this long-time critical 
problem of the Navajo Indians. Itisa 
complex problem involving the most 
numerous tribe of Indians in our country 
and occupying an area as large as West 
Virginia and touching four States. 
Therefore, only a part of the problem 
comes within the borders of the State of 
Arizona. 

What is the situation with regard to 
the Navajo Indians? It is true that it is 
critical indeed, but for a better under- 
standing it should be made clear that it 
has not altogether suddenly become so. 
Rather, it has gradually grown worse for 
more than a quarter of a century. Who 
is to blame for this critical condition? I 
cannot fairly specify, as there are numer- 
ous causes making it difficult to assess the 
blame properly. Certainly our Govern- 
ment, including Congress, the Interior 
Department, and especially the Indian 
Service, must bear a large share. er- 
haps there has been too much indiffer- 
ence and neglect on the part of officials 
and some indifference on the part of the 
white people living near this reservation. 
However, it must be said that various re- 
ligious groups have done some good work 
among the Navajos. They have not been 
able to do entirely what the Government 
should have done, except only in a very 
small way, and they have not adequately 
done what the missionary spirit usually 
prompts to do because of the magnitude 
of the task. 

While I am discussing the general sit- 
uation, I must call attention to the fact 
that the Hopi Indians are in as bad, if 
not worse, plight as the Navajo Indians, 
The Hopi Indians number only about four 
thousand, whereas the Navajos outnum- 
ber them 15 to 1. The Navajos are 
stockmen and move about as nomadic 
tribesmen, depending mostly upon sheep 
and goats. As they have sought pasture 
lands, they have encroached upon the 
Hopis who are also stockmen, and the 
Navajos have taken over by far the larg- 
est part of the Hopi Reservation. This 
has gone on to such an extent that the 
Hopis have today only one-sixth as much 
land to use as was set aside for them 
about 60 years ago by Presidential proc- 
lamation. 

In the case of both tribes, their rather 
poor lands have been so overgrazed that 
the Government has found it necessary 
to reduce their flocks and herds until 
both the Navajos and the Hopis find it 
increasingly difficult to make any sort of 
living at all. Now the Government has 
had valid reason for limiting their graz- 
ing permits. This has not been done in 
a cruel or inhuman way to plague the 
Indians or punish them or to threaten 
them with starvation. This stock-re- 
duction program has not been the sole 
and only action taken by the Govern- 
ment but rather it has been accompanied 
by some effort on the part of the Indian 
service, although I think inadequate, to 
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enable the Indians to get as much enimal 


production and economic value out of 
their smaller but improved herds an 
flocks. Therefore, I am not condemn- 
ing governm action in regard to 


ntal 
stock reduction, i 
to point out the in 
ment. 

It may be that a 
Navajos are nearer a critical condition 
today than ever before, but such is not an 
unusual thing for them in recent years. 
What has caused the situation to be 
worse now? One cause is the inevitable 
result of a growing population pressing 
against the seeming limits of subsistence. 
These are a primitive people, and the 
philosophy of Malthus operates among 
them so that the natural increase in 
numbers press hard upon the limits of 
subsistence on the reservation as they 
have known it. Another reason why the 
Navajo situation is more critical at this 
time is an aftermath of World War II. 
This is due to the return of Indian vet- 
erans to an increasingly impoverished 
land and a cessation of pay checks to 
veterans and to the older members of the 
tribe who had been war workers and 
even to the young women who had served 
during the war off the reservation. Dur- 
ing the war many older Navajos worked 
along the Santa Fe Railroad and in muni- 
tion depots nearby, and a large number 
of Navajo girls were employed in Fred 
Harvey's eating houses throughout the 
Southwest. Therefore, the Navajos got 
along quite well during the war period 
even though their stock-reduction pro- 
gram did hit the reservation hard dur- 
ing those same years. 

We cannot avoid the fact that the 
Government has been sadly negligent 
and inadequate with regard to schools 
for the Navajos. It has been said that 
the States containing. the Navajo Reser- 
vation have also been negligent, but I 
deny the charge applied to Arizona 
which contains the larger portion of the 
reservation. Of course, the _ public 
schools of Arizona are not available to 
the Navajo Indian children, nor can they 
be made available, because that portion 
of Arizona having public schools near 
the reservation is sparsely settled and 
has inadequate school facilities even for 
a fraction of the Navajo children, as- 
suming that they could be brought to 
such schools. The area itself is so vast 
and lacking in good roads that it is im- 
possible at the present time to bring 
Navajo children to the nearest white 
schools on the fringes of the reserva- 
tion, even if the Federal Government 
paid adequately on a per capita basis. 
Of course, Arizona is interested in the 
educational progress of all children 
within her borders. The State educa- 
tional association meeting in Phoenix 
early in November announced their at- 
titude in an emphatic resolution con- 
cerning education for the Navajos. How- 
ever, the Indians are wards of the Gov- 
ernment, and the general care of Indians 
is such a herculean task that the State 
of Arizona could not possibly carry the 
burden, even if it were just and fair to 
impose it upon the State. Certainly, it 
would not be right to impose that bur- 
den now. 


n general, other than 
adequacy of the treat- 


great number of 
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As a schoolman and as a humani- 
tarian, I pe nally am very much con- 
cerned about the education of Navajo 


and Hopi children and about the health 
of all our Indians. However, I am 
ing much thought to their economic re- 
habilitation and stability since that is the 
thing that will count in the long run 
because it is basic. Of course, we must 
take care of any immediate need due to 
a food crisis. Dictates of humanity re- 
quire that we do that, and we have fre- 
quently done just that on the Navajo 
Reservation. Several times within re- 
cent years emergency measures have had 
to be taken to relieve some of these In- 
dians. The whole reservation is situated 
on a high plateau, but on this plateau 
are also Mountain areas which are dan- 
gerous in the wintertime. In late au- 
tumn large numbers of Navajos go to 
gather pinon nuts, hoping to lay in a 
supply for the winter. Occasionally, 
large numbers of Indians are endangered 
in this work. Recently, several hundred 
Navajos were marooned by snow, and 
food had to be furnished them by air- 
plane. Of course, we must hold our- 
selves in readiness to do the humane 
thing in any or all such emergencies, bu 
this is good Samaritan work and should 
not be confused with the more perma- 
nent obligation for their future. The 
really important part of our governmen- 
tal obligation is a long-range program. 
Twenty-five years ago, and for several 
years prior to that, the Navajo Indians 
were fairly stable economically. They 
had large flocks of sheep and goats and 
produced great quantities of wool which 
they wove into Navajo rugs. They dis- 
posed of their production at fair prices. 
The Navajos are good workers in several 
different lines, and if given some aid and 
much encouragement in an economic 
way they can make their own living and 
prosper. The Government has done 
some things to aid them in an economic 
way, but I think not nearly enough. The 
Navajos are essentially stockmen, and 
they ought to be encouraged to produce 
livestock and its products to the very 
limit of the carrying capacity of their 
ranges. I favor increasing the carrying 
capacity of their ranges and enlarging in 
every possible way their economic base. 
I am not suggesting adding any more 
land to their reservation, but I am sug- 
gesting making their reservation more 
productive. How can this be done? 
Something has already been done by 
improving their stock. The Government 
has furnished better breeding stock and 
also dipping vats and, to a certain extent, 
water holes and water wells, and recently 
reseeding of their overgrazed land. Now 
this is a program that I think can be en- 
larged upon, especially in reseeding to 
restore their pasturage, but one great 
addition would be to furnish irrigation 
facilities to as great an extent as pos- 
sible. Many thousand acres of land on 
the Navajo Reservation could be made 
highly productive through irrigation, 
and the Indians have one of the 
best water rights. Of course, it 
be expensive, for the very nature o 
region challenges to the utmost the 
draulic engineer, but certainly mone 
spent in such a wealth-producir 


Icing Way 
far better than the same amount spent 
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in mere charity. Therefore, I heartily 
favor the 10-year program calling for 


$80.000,000 which has recently been an- 
nounced by the Office of Indian Affairs 


for the Navajos. Let us do the Good 
Samaritan work of a temporary charac- 
ter as is required, but let us also do the 
basic remedial work which is but our sol- 
emn obligation to these Indians and re- 
cuired of us by our own self-interest as 


well as the dictates of humanity. 

It has been my feeling that the wisest 
course of action for Congress to take 
now with regard to the Navajo and Hopi 
Indians other than present care, is to 
inaugurate a long-range plan for their 
rehabilitation. I do not want to mini- 
mize the need for action in the present 
emergency, for I think both emergency 
action and long-range development 
should be carried on concurrently. One 
reason for emergency action now is that 
we have not begun earlier to inaugurate 
a long-range program for these Indians, 
Charity work is important, but good sa- 
maritan efforts should not stand in the 
way of constructive remedial work. In 
the case of the Navajo and Hopi Indians 
with their real needs and claim upon the 
Nation’s fair dealing, we must not, like 
the dumb servant, be so busy mopping up 
the water that we fail to turn off the 
faucet. 

What long-range provisions would I 
suggest? First, I would suggest a Mar- 
shall plan for the Navajos—that is, I 
would help them to help themselves. If 
it is possible, and I think it is, for the 
Navajo reservation to become a national 
asset rather than a national liability, 
that is the Marshall plan for these In- 
dians, or any other Indians, which I 
would favor. How can that be done 
within the framework of the physical 
limitations of the area within the reser- 
vation? This is a peculiar area as well as 
a vast one. It presents a challenge to 
the ingenuity of civilized man as well as 
primitive man. It can be made suitable 
for a part of its Indian population as 
stockmen. 

What of the remaining population? 
Perhaps industries established on the 
reservation and employment off the res- 
ervation will both have to be developed 
and encouraged for these Indians. I be- 
lieve that industry on the reservation 
can be encouraged and become highly 
profitable, which would be a partial] an- 
swer. Also, I believe that those Indians 
can become good farmers if tillable land 
with a water right can be furnished 
them. There are a few small plots of 
good land being farmed by them, but the 
land is not sufficient at the present time. 
The Navajos who are farming, and there 
are many who would like to farm and 
cannot have the land to farm now, are 
permitted only 10 acres as @ maximum, 
and that, of course, is not in private own- 
ership but allotted as tribal land by the 
tribal council. 

Scarce as water is in the Colorado 
River Basin, I feel that the Indian’s 
water right is of high priority, though 
relatively small. I think there should 
be no question but that the Navajo Res- 
ervation ought to be entitled to not less 
than a hundred thousand acre-feet of 


water out of the Colorado River system 
in addition to that which falls upon the 
reservation. Of course, the Navajo Res- 
ervation has more land in spite of its 
almost universal rough terrain that 
could be tilled if there were available 
water supply. This reservation, like all 
other parts of the Colorado River Basin, 
contains more tillable acres than there 
is water supply for such acres. Any 
long-range plan, whether it be the 10- 
year plan now offered by the Interior 
Department or some other long-range 
plan, must consider bringing Colorado 
River water or waters of the San Juan 
River onto the Navajo Reservation. Any 
plan lacking this provision will be inade- 
quate and to a certain extent unwise. 

In conclusion, I recommend two types 
of action, authorized and provided by 
law for the Navajo and Hopi Indians. 
First, an emergency appropriation ade- 
quate to take care of the immediate 
needs, and second, the initiation of a 
program calling for, perhaps a hundred 
million dollars over the next dozen years, 
to fulfill the Government’s obligation to 
these Indians and to make these tribes 
an economic asset instead of an eco- 
nomic and social liability to the Nation. 
It is difficult for most of us to under- 
stand how great an economic asset they 
may be or how heavy a liability they may 
increasingly become, depending upon 
our course of action. 





This Is Freedom, Mr. Vishinsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1947 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I sincere- 
ly hope that everyone will read the fol- 
lowing article which has been published 
in the public interest by many newspa- 
pers, as many of us do not realize all the 
liberties and freedoms which are made 
available to us by our form of govern- 
ment. This message would serve an even 
greater purpose if it could be published in 
Russian newspapers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing message which was published by 
the K. Woljens department store in the 
Corsicana (Tex.) Sun on November 29, 
1947: 

MR. VISHINSKY, WHEN YOU GO HOME, YOU CAN 
TELL YOUR PEOPLE THESE TRUTHS ABOUT THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
You could do it in Pravda, which means 

truth. You could use radio Moscow to tell 
them. You cculd tell it to your people who 
are not members of your Communist party 
but who are owned, body and soul, by your 
party. 

You could tell your people that we Ameri- 
cans are not seeking war and are not war- 
mongers. We hate war. We want peace. 
We want the whole world to have the oppor- 
tunities and freedom upon which lasting 
peace can be brought to all nations. You 
know that. 
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You could explain that we are not a cap- 
italistic monopoly. Tell your people that our 
railroads, telephones, radios, airlines, ship- 
ping lines, factories, stores. mines and forests 
are not owned by government but that they 
are owned by the people as private citizens. 
You could tell them that millions—and many 
more millions—of the people's dollars are in- 
vested in our railrcad, automobile and our 
steel industries—and all other industries— 
all of which come out of the savings of the 
people. 

You could tell your people that we are not 
a@ capitalistic Nation—but that your Russia 
today is the only complete capitalistic nation 
on earth. It owns everything, including the 
pecple and the profits the people could make 
on their own labor. 

In America, the people own everything— 
including the government. In the U.S.S. R. 
the government owns everything—including 
the people. 

Tell the Russian people that in America, 
through the industrial know how, we have 
turned luxuries into mass production within 
the reach of everybody. Explain that tele- 
phones, bathtubs, gas stoves, radios, refriger- 
ators, electric light, vacuum cleaners, and 
automobiles are not luxuries in America. 
Tell them we have over 80 percent of all the 
automobiles in the world—and they are 
owned—not by the rich—they are owned by 
the people. They are the capitalists. Every 
bit of property our people own is owned be- 
cause they have saved money out of the 
greatest earnings ever earned by any people. 
All because of the free competitive system, 
made possible by liberty. 

Tell your people about our courts of jus- 
tice. Explain our jury system by which 12 
of our equals decide on the guilt or inno- 
cence of anyone charged and brought to the 
bar. We do not have judges who decide on 
cur guilt or innocence. We, the people, 
decide. The judge pronounces sentence. 
We elect the judges. 

Also tell your people that we sent to your 
country $11,500,000,000 of lend-lease war ma- 
terial to win your war over Nazi Germany, 
your former ally, who turned on you. Mar- 
shal Stalin said that the war would have 
been lost without the productivity of Amer- 
ica. You might tell your people that all the 
material and food sent to you was produced 
by America in addition to what we needed 
to win our own war and help England win 
hers. 

Explain how much greater American pro- 
duction is than that of Soviet Russia. Why? 
The secret is that United States production 
is free and every producer is free. Explain 
how every family in America is self-regulated 
and runs itself better than you in the inner 
circle run all of the Russians from the 
Kremlin. 

Explain, Mr. Vishinsky, that in the United 
States of America every man, woman, and 
child has the right to progress—is automati- 
cally given liberty and freedom—can pick 
out any educational opportunity they want, 
the job they want, and decide, personally, 
what they want to be. 

Tell them about our Constitution and 
how—if some people want something which 
is not constitutional—there must be sub- 
mitted a proposed amendment so that all 
may vote, and only by two-thirds vote of 
the legislatures of the States can such an 
amendment become law. No person, in or 
out of Government, can issue an order in 
defiance of the Constitution. Tell them 
America believes in the rights of man and 
that we make the State a servant of the 
people. That is just the opposite of the 
Russian Soviet Communistic system where 
man is nothing and the state is everything, 
the sole possessor of liberty and freedom. 

Tell your people the United States of 
America is a republic. That the same legal 
rules which enable us to continue as a re- 
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I est tolerance, the tru I - 

k e of giving liberty and ) 
1 people and that we in Americ re d 
e state s a horror, as a crime 


against the body and soul of man. 
your pe t 


that we 


ple tl we resent the charges 
are a warmongering people. It is 
unkind and uncailed for—but a 
i statement. 
Vishinsky, if you were a citizen of the 
tes of America and returned from 
you could state publicly 
what vou discovered. You could Say it in 
print, by radio—even in moving pictures. 
You would have that right as an American 
citizen. You are one of the big men of the 
Ss. R. Can you go home and tell the 
) 


not only 














As an American citizen of the United States 


of America I have freedom to make this state- 


ment in public print as often as I please, 
Recently, I was invited to make a radio broad- 
cast I will be glad to send it to you. It 
is something about our country and the 
dom of every individual in it. Would 

u like to read it? I can send it through 


Any 


h 

Vishins} T 5 
th of the byprod- 
u > t that ou 
1 ine sect 





the individual. I 
counti I e fast 
in on of happy peo- 
I Take capitalisn 
( he ands of your government and put 
i he hands of your people—where it be- 


then ceases to be what 
and becomes the secret by 


lor ; Capitalism 
you have called it, 








1ich common wealth is created for all the 
peopl 

Not a single word of this message has a 

ble meaning. We owe a debt of grati- 





tude to those who established our way of 
life and only by observing and spreading the 
dignity of man—the rights of freedom—can 
we pay that debt. 

You can answer this message, Mr. Vishin- 
sky, in this same newspaper. You have un- 
limited funds at your command. Why, you 
are the agent of the greatest capitalisti 
power on earth. I am just an American Citi- 
one of the millions you have referred to 
as capitalists. 

We in America believe in the spiritual as 
well as the material side of life. They must 
go hand-in-hand. No country, no govern- 
ment, can abolish nature, the handmaiden of 
Ged. Nor can they control the flood and ebb 
tides, the changes of seasons, nor did any 
country or government place in the earth 
minerals, oils, fish in the waters, fowl in the 
No scientist can make the seed which 
creates the harvest to feed the people. Only 
God can do that. Nature insists that man 
be free in order that he may reach his highest 
possible position and be of service to his fel- 
low man, not to any state. 

When you return to your country, Mr. 
Vishinsky, why don’t you tell your people 
about our way of life in America? “When 
peace shall once more be acclaimed, the work 
of the world will have begun.” 

E. F. HuTTon. 


zen, 


alr. 


Westpeury, LONG ISLAND. 

Any individual or group may reprint this 
nessage. People in other cities are now do- 
ing this. Liberty is not private property. It 
is a public asset. It is the property of all. 
Treat it as such—wisely, well, and immedi- 


ately. 





EXTENSION OF 


OF 
KON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 
F CONNE UT 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
dey introduced a measure to authorize 
the establishment of a Limited Service 
Corps in t! Inited States Army, tr 
and capabl 
noncombat jobs. I believe such 
will not only bolster Army strengti 
vill enable limited-service veter: 

ke up jobs for which they are alread 
ure will also do away 














rained. This m 

with the st d Army policy of 
civilian y do noncombat work 

aute ] therefore, save the 
ernment millions of dollars annu: 

7 would r n to train 


have to be take 
th ‘they already Know the 
work to which they might be assigned. 


» veterans for th 








y rn } ) 
ing. Th i} cal point for it will 
cao N } ing combat-qualified 
lA y ¢ y 
4 ‘ u 








C 3 or ¢ q { aster suppli 
A 1 ( your alert men for 

t i My program will open th 

f 0 rs to take their places. I 
lieve there ¢ thousands of ex-serv- 
icemen throughout the country who 


would glad o limited-s¢e 
iobs in tl J 
thorize such a f 
introduced, I believe, 
of the most pre g questions with 
h the Army has to deal at the mo- 
ment, namely, the dwindling enlistment 
problem and the problem of who 
handle the so-called desk jobs. 

The bill, which would establish a Lim- 
ited Service Corps, reads as follow 
A bill to provide for the establishment of a 

Limited Service Corps 

Be it enacted, etc., That— 

(a) The Limited Service Corps shall con- 
sist of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of all grade who have been dischar 
from the Army of the United Sts 
component thereof, for physical 
received in duty, or whose j 
disabilities are rated by the Veterans’ / 
istration as service-connected, but who at 
time of dischar ; recommended for lim- 
ited service, or who has now become able to 
perform limited e duty as set forth in 
paragraph b 

(b) The term “limited service” shall mean 
unfit for combat duty or combat training 
but able to perform the daily supply, admin- 
istrative, inspection, and kindred duti in 
all permanent posts, 


ies 
3, or base 
(c) The duty of tl 


whit 





line of 

















camps, station 


1e Limited Service Corps 








is to furnish personnel who will replace, 
wherever possible, officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted personnel in administration, 


supply, classification, correctional, postal, ace 
counting, transportation, laundry, finance, 
post « relations, and person- 
nel wor! nd to replace all civilians in the 
post exchanges, Corps of Engineers, Ordnance 
Department, Signal Corps, Transportation 

) and Quartermaster Corps, except 











oan 
' 





c y in e Women's Medi t 





Departn ° it 
1946 


with War 
tember 24, 











1inth Congress, and h passed the 
general survey test and completed his screen- 
ing, shall not be required to submit to 
further tes or examinations, and shail 
comml ned in the grade he was eligible 
for at time of screening, disregardi ‘ 


graph 1 (b) and paragraph 2 (b an 
War Department Circular 289 of September 
24, 1946, or any ot r regulation 
regarding or rar nd shall be 


™m 











age 


com- 
and 





ssioned, based on age, experience 








length of service as shown on his pay card 
for longevity pay 

(c) If i he opinion of the Surgeon Gene 
eral, limited service would be harmful to 
the general health of the applicant, the 
Su General é a new physical 
examination of tl plicant, to be given 
at the nearest Army post, camp n or 





base to applicant’s present address, and if 








this physical examination that limited 
service would be harmful to the applicant, 
the Surgeon General shall so inform the 
applica fully setting forth his reasons for 
his decision and I ant shall be 
placed on permgnent disability by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration ubject t ncrease 


if the veteran becomes further disabled 
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(a) Any former officer of the Army of the 
United States not lling to be commissioned 
for limited service in the Regular Army, who 
60 desires, shall be commissioned for limited 
service in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, in his 
discharged grade, or if he has completed 2 
years’ service from appointment to discharge 


and has drawn longevity pay for over 6 
years’ service, he shall be commissi ned in 
the next higher grade. 

(e) This abolishes any laws which are 
inconsistent or in conflict with this act inso- 
far as they relate to the appointment or com- 
missioning of physically discharged officers 
of the Army of the United States, for duty 
in the Limited Service Corps. 

(f) After appointment as a commissioned 
officer in the Limited Service Corps, all offi- 
cers shall be subject to the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 and shall be carried on a limited- 
service promotion list. 

(g) The Secretary of National Defense 
shall establish regulations under which 
physically discharged personnel- may enlist 
in the Limited Service Corps, for duty under 
limited-service officers as set forth in section 
1 (b). 

(h) Wherever possible, enlistment of phys- 
ically discharged veterans shall be in the 
same grade as held at time of discharge. 

(i) The provisions of (c) above shall apply 
to all enlisted men as well as officers. 

(j) The Secretary of National Defense is 
authorized to accept physically disabled re- 
cruits for duty in the Limited Service Corps, 
when the number of veterans applying does 
not fill the corps to the necessary strength 
of personnel to carry out the intents of this 
act. 





Home-Buying Veterans Charge Lax 
Appraisals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Tuesday night the Georgia De- 
partment of AMVETS held a meeting in 
the Fulton County courthouse, in At- 
lanta, in behalf of veterans’ housing. 

The AMVETS, under leadership of 
State Commander Crespi, and Housing 
Chairman Bowden, are making vigorous 
efforts to relieve the critical housing 
situation. 

I insert herewith a newspaper report 
of action taken at this meeting which 
appeared in the Atlanta Constitution 
under date of December 3, 1947: 


HoOME-BUYING VETERANS CHARGE Lax 
APPRAISALS 


Veterans, desperate for any kind of shelter, 
Tuesday night painted a not-too-pretty pic- 
ture of the Atlanta housing situation in 
terms of buckling walls, falling plaster, and 
roofs that leak. 

The evidence was presented at an open 
meeting sponsored by the Georgia Depart- 
ment of AMVETS at the Fulton County 
Courthouse for the purpose of spotlighting 
what the organization termed underhanded 
methods used to gouge the home-seeking 
veteran. 

Appraisers for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion were accused by Bill Bowden, AMVET 
housing committee chairman, of the ‘worst 
kind of negligence and inefficiency” in pro- 
tecting the veteran, 


One veteran who bought a house in the 
Georgian Hills development cited how a VA 
appraiser had approved a loan in excess of 
$6,000 for a 4-room house. 

Edward Judge, an official of Georgian Hills 
development, said houses at Georgian Hills 
had cost about $690 when bought from the 
Navy in Virginia before being transported 
to Atlanta. 

VETERAN’S COMPLAINT 


The veteran told how the wallboard had 
begun to show cracks, how the floor was 
so thin his toy terrier shook it when walk- 
ing over it, and how the caulking had be- 
gun falling out,.of cracks in less than the 
year he had occupied it. 

“An engineer told me that if I turned off 
the heat and went away for a couple of 
weeks, the cracks would close up,” the vet- 
eran said, bringing laughter from an audi- 
ence of about 50 veterans and their wives 
present with various officials of building as- 
sociations and veterans’ groups. 

Judge defended the Georgian Hills devel- 
opment, saying his firm had repaired much 
of the damage occurring after erection of the 
homes and asserting it never had misrepre- 
sented facts about the homes. 


ANOTHER VET’S STORY 


Another veteran, claiming to represent a 
group of 15 other ex-Gl’s, cited cases where 
homes costing $10,000 had begun to fall 
apart. Roofs leaked, boilers were set in mud 
holes and had rusted through, kitchen fix- 
tures were coming off the walls, plaster was 
crumbling and no responsible real estate 
man in the city would handle the houses for 
resale, he said. 

Once again, the VA appraiser was accused 
of not having protected the GI from such a 
bargain. 

Judge James R. Parham, a witness to pro- 
ceedings, suggested such appraisers should 
be impeached and put in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary for breaking their oaths of office. 
His recommendation brought a loud round of 
applause. 

Bowden, the Housing Committee Chair- 
man, suggested a five-point program: (1) In- 
vestigate VA appraisers; (2) place building 
contractors under surety bonds before build- 
ing; (3) ask Congress to previde direct loans 
to veterans at the same rates money is being 
loaned to countries overseas; (4) encourage 
private enterprise to build low cost rental 
housing, and (5) amend Federal Housing 
Administration regulations on rental housing 
requirements, 





Our Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I be- 
lieve that there exists no doubt in the 
Congress that the American merchant 
marine should be the best in the world, 
and to be effective it must be active and 
a@ going concern. In maintaining such 
an American-flag fleet, I want to include 
a viewpoint as expressed by the National 
Federation of Shipping: 

The federation has examined the ship- 
ping sections of the report by the President’s 
committee on foreign aid (the Harriman 
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committee of 19). The report shows that a 
thorough and careful examination has been 
made by this committee of the proposals 
contained in the Paris report of the Marshall 
plan nations, and in subsequent discussions 
with representatives of these participating 
nations at the Government level as referred 
to in the Harriman report. 

The federation finds agreement with mary 
of the conclusions of the Harriman commit- 
tee, whose report confirms the federation 
findings that savings in dollar freight costs 
which could be effected by the sale or other 
disposal of American war-built tonnage to 
the participating nations are but a small 
fraction of the total of such costs. The Harri- 
man committee has shown that the $1,214. 
000,000 freight costs attributed to shipping 
under the 16-nation proposal should really 
be reduced to the neighborhood of $300,000,- 
000, as recently projected by the federation. 
This latter figure is only about 2 percent 
of the estimated aggregate costs of the Mar- 
shall plan. The Harriman report reaches 
the conclusion that the limited financial 
savings are not sufficient to justify the drain 
on United States resources for national de- 
fense which such transfers would involve. 

Such savings are also not sufficient to 
justify the long-range damage which would 
be done to the American merchant marine 
in the future by transferring a substantial 
number of war-built vessels to nations whose 
fleets already exceed their 1938 capacities 
in vessels of this character, and whose com- 
petition would have to be met in the post- 
war manned with low-wage foreign crews. 
When it is proposed that funds are to be 
supplied from the United States to buy these 
ships from us, the resemblance to a gift is 
brought into bold relief, and the question of 
capital costs in a competitive situation is 
obvious. 

The Harriman report recommends the sale 
of further war-built vessels to the participat- 
ing nations contingent upon a commensurate 
reduction in European shipbuilding. It must 
be realized, however, that: 

(a) Before the war 75 percent of the ship- 
building facilities of the world were located 
in these 16 nations; 

(b) Shipbuilding is one of their primary 
industries, recovery of which is a substantial 
factor in the Marshall plan; 

(c) Whatever contingencies are now ar- 
ranged, it is not reasonable to expect these 
nations to cease building in the immediate 
future or for any protracted time dry-cargo 
vessels to meet their requirements; 

(ad) Their present fleets of such vessels of 
5,000 gross tons and over (suitable for in- 
ternational trading) are now 1,400,000 tons in 
excess of their capacities in 1938; and 

(e) Their shortage really exists in the 
smaller vessels required for coastal and near- 
by European trades which are not available 
in American war-built ships and must of 
necessity be constructed of special design to 
meet particular trade requirements, includ- 
ing. shallow-draft vessels for small harbors, 
etc. 

Even as to the large dry-cargo vessels 
which are included in the current European 
shipbuilding program, it appears that the 
vast majority of these are Diesel-propelled, 
obviously for particular trading conditions, 
and are not available in the American sur- 
plus fleet. This is stated in the Harriman 
report as the contention of the representa- 
tives of these participating nations. 

We feel that the Harriman report reference 
to the European passenger-ship construction 
program may be misleading to the general 
public. It states that only one strictly pas- 
senger-type ship of more than 20,000 gross 
tons is now under construction; namely, 
the Cunard’s Caronia. It goes on to say 
that there are other so-called combination 
vessels with passenger capacities varying 
from 250 to as high as 1,800 passengers, This 
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The report 
s in —_ 


turns on a matter of definition. 
states that the latter such vessels 
American fleet would be classified a 
our best luxury liners. wrincess 

christened the Caronia, but Pri 
garet Rose also christened the 
Castie, a vessel of over 23,000 tons which 
is building for the Union Castle Line, as is 
also the sister ship Pretoria Castie. These 
will give the Union Castle the second largest 
pass senger fleet in the world—the Cunarc 
White Star being first. Even with these we 

















must not overlook two other new Cunard 
liners, the Mauretania and Parthia, which 
have gone into service recently, and the Rot- 


terdam Lloyd Line’s Willem Ruys, of 21,500 
tons, with accommodations for 842 pase 
sengers. Meanwhile the United States ficet 
is sadly deficient. No comparable vessels 
are building in American shipyards. It is 
not the shortage of strategic materials, as 
stated in the Harriman report, which causes 
= is condition, but rather economic circum- 
ances under whi United States ship- 
owners have so far found it impossible to 
contract for the building of similar passenger 
vessels for United States flag operation. 
Meanwhile we are endeavoring to restore 
economic conditions in Europe 

The federation agrees with the Harriman 
report: 

“The United States needs an active mere 
chant marine for national defense, and we 
must not create conditions in which that 
merchant marine cannot survive.” 

And we might add—we need American shirs 
to carry a substantial part of our own com- 
merce, to maintain transportation facilities 
to important world areas, and as a leader 
among the United Nations we must keep a 
reasonably strong position upon the seas. 








Patents and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. Fresident, on Friday, 
December 5, it was my pleasure to ad- 
dress the patent and research section of 
the congress of industry held by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PATENTS AND PROGRESS 


THE CONTEMPLATED PROGRAM FOR PATENT 
LEGISLATION IN 1948 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, my 
friends, I am happy to address this distin- 
guished group of manufacturers, industrial- 
ists, research experts, technicians, engineers, 
lawyers, and patent specialists. 

I consider it a real honor to appear before 
& group of men who have achieved distinc- 
tion and prominence in so many specialized 
lines of endeavor. 

It is a privilege to address you because 
you as individuals, with varying specialized 
interests, have demonstrated the ability to 
work together as a team in furtherance of 
& mutual interest and a mutual cause. 

That in itself could weil supply the theme 
of our discussion today. Probably the great- 
est single need in the world today is the 
imperative need for the people of many lands 
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with many interests to band together in the 
comn i rest and the common ideal of 
world peace 

That is a need shared by all men. It isa 
need shared by all nations 


Within each land and within each nation 








there are also many conflicting needs and 
conflicting inte s which m be bonded 
together in a common objective. 


EED FOR WORK AND PRODUCTION 
In the United States we have a grea 
mon need for work and preduction. 
a great common need for builders 
ngs a mutual crusade to I 
and industries and jobs. We are eng 
@ great crusade to stav ] 
inflation. We are engaged in bui 
nation so strong that it may serv 
potent force for world peace and for the 
peace of our land. Tais is one of the great 
trial periods of American demccrac; 
al interests in patents but 

















We have individu 


we also have a mutual interest which tran- 
scends our own rticular inte ts 








Patents are the recognition in the public 
interest of a property right in a technological 
creation. Patents saint almost be consid- 
ered as contracts between the inventors and 
the American public. In my judgement, the 
paramount interest is the public intcrest. 

In our brief discussion today I would like 
to — the element of public interest as it 
has been involved in the engrossing story of 
coninii as an economic and sccial force in 
_ development and progress of our land. 
It will also be my se to discuss briefly 
the patent legislation of the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress and the avenues of 
exploration for possible patent legislation in 
the second session of the Eightieth Congress. 


purpo 





ORIGIN OF PATENT GRANT 


Over a century and a half ago the founding 
fathers wrote in article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution that— 

“Congress shall have the power to pass laws 
to promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts by securing for a limited time to 
the authors and inventors the exclusive 
rights to their respective discoveries.” 

We have come a long way as a people and 
as a Nation in the century and a half since 
George Washington gave his approval to the 
first Patent Act on April 10, 1790. 

INVENTIONS AND PATENTS BROUGHT HIGHER 
LIVING STANDARD 

We have grown from a population of less 
than 4,000,000 to over 144,000,000. Through- 
out that span of one century and a half our 
land has been richly blessed by inventions 
which have contributed much to make ours 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. 

Agriculture, industry, and plain, ordinary, 
day-to-day living have been simplified and 
enlarged as a result of American ingenuity 
and American inventive genius utilized for 
the public welfare 

Throughout the years our patent laws, as 


you know, have in part been changed and 
improved. They were radically changed in 
1836, and in 1870 they were extensively re- 


codified. Numerous amending acts have been 
enacted since that date. As we know also, 
here are innumerable proposals for further 
changes at the present time. 

Patent law is an involved and specialized 
field, and I do not feel competent to express 
any hard and fast conclusion on future 
patent legislation. 

At the outset, however, it is pr robably de- 
sirable that we recogni that in its basic 
purpose and its pusdeeneaiaie, our ‘patent 
system appears to have proven its worth in 
accelerating the American march of progress. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
about 6 years ago, a committee of Congress 
was charging that patents had become a 
“device to control whole industries, to sup- 
press competition, to restrict output, to en- 
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hance prices, to suppress 


rage inventiveness 
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invention, and to 











ice that time, the studies and report 
which were made have apparently 





iaity of the basic con 
em itself. 

The charges against the patent system 
lad a very 





nowever, i constructive re- 


PATENTS AN INTIGRAL PART OF N 
ECONOMY 


ATIONAL 






Th e charges about international patent 
‘is, the charges of p + pression, 
I ad other abuses, the charges of tcchno- 





zical unemployment resulting 
and even charges that p 
bly, all of the 





ed treason 
ught home to the national consciousness 

t that patents were an integral part 
of our national economy and were an in- 
egral part of our national social engi- 
neering. 


STELSES 


TYPICAL STORIES OF PATENT DISCOVERIES 

Of course, we have always been aware of 
this fact to some extent. Back in my 
State of Wisconsin, an 16-year-old farm boy, 
tired from the back-bending labor of a 
ng grain in a 250-acre harve st field in sout 
ern Minnesota, whitticd a bird-bill knotter 
of apple-tree wood, and 19 years afterward 
that contraption was wrought into steel and 
installed on a remodeled reaping mechine 
where it automatically bound sheaves. 

That original device is almost identical in 
design with the one used at the present time 
on millions of grain binders all over the 
world. That farm boy was John F. Appleby 
and he developed the first twine-binding 
harvester ever sold. He gave William Deer- 
ing, the farm-machinery manufacturer, the 
right to use his patents ae Deering sold 
3,000 twine harvesters in asingle year. Even- 
tually, Appleby and his ous sold his 
company with its patents to the Milwaukee 
Harvester Co., which, in turn, became the 
foundation of the International Harvester 
Co. 

The point of all this fs, that a single in- 
vention made possible the growing and cut- 
ting of vast grain acreages. hat single in- 
vention, in part at least, partially banished 
the threat of starvation because of the scar- 
city of flour. 

Today, when you and I and all of the world 
are concerned with the menacing spectre 
of famine which hovers over a substantial 
portion of the civilized worid—today we can 
be grateful to that 18-year-old farm boy in 
southern Wisconsin because his labor-saving 
device became an agency of incalculable value 
for increasing the Nation's food supply. 

Another Wisconsinitc, a Milwaukee man 
named C. Latham Sholes, early in 1867, with 

the help of a skilled Milwaukee German clock- 

maker, made a single invention which, in 
many respects, Made modern business pos- 
sible. It opened the door of opportunity for 
women to participate in the economic life 
of the Nation. It emancipated millions of 
women who might otherwise have been 
dependents. 

If that single invention were to be with- 
drawn from civilization, the withdrawal 
wou!d result in chaos for business and in- 




















dustry throughout the entire civilized world. 
Li sholes 1, Wisconsin citizen, 
inventec he r, and in so doing, 
changed hemp ind economic history of 
Americ a f the world. 





In a litt un the sp 
éammieerae crican ingenuity a 
ness and American industry 
from a wildern¢ 
force ever known to mankind. 


in of a single 
id inventive- 
ve emerged 
t productive 









as the gre 


QUOTES FOR HUMOR 

To be sure, now and then, a little bit 
of humor enters into patent discussion. 
For example, as I relate in my book, “Laugh- 
ing With (not at) Congress,” which was 
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recently released by Crown Publishers here 








i ew York, a patent-minded constituent 
wrote one Congressman for a list of all the 
things that had never been invented! If 
I may be permitted a further brief aside 
while I am on the subject of humor, let 
me say this: all of us, I believe, businessmen 
ad Conevressmen and others, during these 

e and critical times amidst all the try- 

i p ures of the day, nced a laugh or 
“to help roll the clouds away"”—io help 

ce us more adequate to our grim problems, 


h is the reason I wrote this book on 
As just a final 






human side of Congres 
d on this light matter, I might refer to 
the legendary constituent who wrote another 
man for a c py of the Declaration 
Indep nce “with all the latest amend- 
n ; added to it!” 
PATENTS A STOREHOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE AND A 
FORCE FOR PROGRESS 
To return to the more serious side of 
t) , it is very obvious that the patent 


m of a nation can either. become a 
tremendous driving force which jet-propeis 


A rican initiative and ingenuity into ac- 
tuality, greater accomplishment, and growth, 
or it can become a death trap for the hopes 


d dreams of inventors to such an extent 
that inventors will keep their ideas to them- 


selves and build their own secret monopolies 
so that the widespread benefits of their ideas 
would be lost to society. 


Abraham Lincoln said: “The patent system 
added the fuel of interest to the fire of 

> u , 

; There have been about two and one-half 
million patents granted by the Patent Office 
in Washington. Over 20,000 patents are now 
icsued every year. They are classified in the 
Patent Office in some 300 classes with in- 
numerable subclassifications. 

Here is a tremendous, unbelievable store- 
house of technical knowledge and ideas. 

It has been charged that there have been 
no major changes in the patent system since 
1836. This, of course, is not completely ac- 
curate, because there have been changes. 
Some of the changes have been by law and 
some of the changes have been by judicial 
decision. 

The Federal courts have constantly raised 
higher standards for patentable inventions. 
As a result, there have been an appallingly 
high number of patents invalidated by the 
courts. 

UNIFORM STANDARD OF INVENTION SHOULD BE 
EXPLORED 

1. That brings us to one of the basic fac- 
tors which must be considered in any pos- 
sible patent legislation; namely, the feasi- 
bility of a uniform objective standard of in- 
vention which will be followed by both the 
Patent Office and the courts. 

The Supreme Court has used language 
which was at that time generally construed 
to mean that a patent, if it was to be valid, 
should involve a flash of genius. 

Thurman Arnold, acting as a judge of the 
court of appeals in the District of Columbia, 
added still another factor when he said: 

“Patents are not intended as a reward for 
a highly-skilled scientist who completes the 
final step in a technique, standing on the 
shoulders of others who have gone before 
him. By the same token they are not in- 
tended as a reward for the collective achieve- 
ment of a corporation research organization.” 

It is evident that the courts during the 
past decade or two have set higher and higher 
standards for invention. 

Now the question is: How many come 
panies will spend money in costly research 
if the results of their work may be copied 
freely and immediately by competitors? 

The problem here is perhaps to balance 
the short-term view of private patent rights 
with the long-term view of patent rights 
and benefits to the public. Future patent 


legislation must explore the possibility of 
the uniform “results obtained” standard for 
invention which has been proposed for both 
the courts and the Patent Office. 

The need for a uniform objective standard 
of invention seems to be apparent. 

Such a standard could prevent the is- 
suance of countless worthless grants. It 
could insure a continuance of the incen- 
tives offered by the patent system because 
it could give reasonable assurance that the 
inventor has received a legaily enforceable 
right. 

The prima facie presumption of validity on 
its issuance has carried very little weight 
in the courts and should be strengthened. 


DESIRABILITY OF FILING LICENSE AGREEMENTS 
SHOULD BE STUDIED 

2. There appears to be a necessity for leg- 
islation to provide for the filing with the 
Government of all license agreements in the 
protection of the public interest. Probably 
these agreements ought to be recorded in 
the Patent Office where the general public 
might inspect them. 

We know that there is evidence of indus- 
trial control and stabilization through li- 
cense agreements which can be regarded as 
restrictive. 

It is reasonable to assume that filing with 
the Government of all patent license agree- 
ments could bring abuses to light for proper 
legal treatment and give the public assur- 
ance that its interests are not being ravaged, 
At the same time, it would give the Gov- 
ernment authorities notice of any improper 
use of license restrictions. 

It is difficult to believe that it is desirable 
to eliminate all license restrictions in pro- 
duction, price, use, or geographic area, 

We know that there are economically 
sound restrictions. We know also that there 
are antisocial restrictions. We know that 
there are trade restrictions, which encour- 
age inventions and we know that there are 
trade restrictions which injure the pubic 
interest. 

Even the courts have recognized this dis- 
tinction. In the courts, there has been 
enunciated the principle that conspiracies 
and combinations which establish price 
structures under the guise of patent license 
are illegal. The courts havé also recognized 
the common sense of permitting limited 
waivers of the patent monopoly to encour- 
age the entry of others into the productive 
market. Incidentally, the Supreme Court’s 
recent decisions make it quite clear that the 
latter rule is intended to protect only the 
proper utilization of restrictive covenants in 
license agreements. 

It appears desirable, accordingly, to con- 
sider legislation requiring the filing with the 
Government of all patent-license agree- 
ments. 

ELIMINATE UNDESIRABLE NONSTATUTORY LAW 


3. Over the years, more than a century of 
court and Patent Office decisions and rul- 
ings and practice have built up a substantial 
network of nonstatutory law. Some of that 
nonstatutory law has undoubtedly provided 
a happy hunting ground for some of the in- 
genious practitioners who may have been 
looking for devices to further their own in- 
terests. Consequently, it is probably desire 
able that a complete survey of this non- 
statutory law be made and that appropriate 
legislation be drafted to enact into law de- 
sirable portions of these nonstatutory deci- 
sions and to sweep away permanently the 
undesirable portions. 


STUDY OF 20-YEAR LIMITATION DESIRABLE 


4. In considering possible patent legislae 
tion for the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress, we must also consider a proposal 
which has been made a number of times— 
the proposal to establish a 20-year limita- 
tion from the filing date. 
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We are all familiar with the practice of 
prolonging the statutory monopoly. We are 
all familiar with the devious methods by 
which the 17-year life for the patent grant 
has been virtually extended over periods of 
unwarranted length since the inventor dur- 
ing the pendency of his application had 
the common-law right to market the prod- 
ucts embodying his invention. We are also 
familiar with the fact that even though this 
pending application had no legal efficacy, it 
served as an effective barrier to anyone who 
contemplated investment in a competing en- 
terprise. 

In the judgment of many observers, the 
Congress should consider legislation to limit 
the over-all span of the statutory monoply 
for patents to 20 years after the application 
has been filed, regardless of how long the 
patent has been waylaid in the Patent Office. 


LEGISLATURE SHOULD DETERMINE PENALTIES 


5. The Supreme Court has ruled that a 
patentee must grant licenses to all appli- 
cants, as a penalty for violating the anti- 
trust laws. 

I am not endeavoring to argue the merits 
or demerits of such a penalty, but again I 
believe that this should be the subject for 
legislative study and should perhaps be es- 
tablished either as a penalty by statutory law 
or not established. 

SIMPLIFICATION APPELLATE PROCEDURE NEEDED 


6. Probably there should be a simplifica- 
tion of appellate procedure. That may in- 
voive having all appeals from a Patent Office 
decision go to a single court. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE REQUIRED BY COURTS 


7. Study must be given to the possibility 
of supplying unbiased technical assistance 
to the courts in connection with highly in- 
volved technical patent cases—particularly 
those involving engineering or chemistry. 

The courts need authoritative assistance 
in these technical matters. It is absurd to 
expect even the best Federal jurist to be 
completely adequate to a complicated tech- 
nical patent case involving chemistry, for exe 
ample. I am not certain what the answer 
is, but it is possible that there may be some 
merit in the suggestion that roving technical 
experts be supplied to the Federal courts. 


PATENT OFFICE PROCEDURES NEED REVISION 


8. The Patent Office itself needs revision, 
and I believe that all of the Patent Office 
Commissioners in recent years have recog- 
nized this basic need. I don’t know whether 
it is necessary to legislate on this point, but 
undoubtedly the Patent Office must accele- 
rate its consideration of patents. There ap- 
pears to be a need for additional qualified 
assistants in the Patent Office to the end 
that patents will be issued only for things 
that are in fact new inventions. 

It has been charged that patents frequently 
do not conform to the law. and that they 
fail to clearly point out and to distinctly 
claim the precise improvement of the inven- 
tion. It has been said also that mistakes 
are frequently made where the multiplicity 
of claims contributes to obscurity. That, of 
course, presents a challenge to both the 
Patent Office and to the patent lawyer. We 
must be certain that the personnel for the 
examining of patent applications is of the 
highest quality. 

We must be certain that the patent con- 
forms to the law and distinctly claims the 
precise improvement invented. We must be 
certain that the shotgun multiplicity of 
claims is eliminated as far as possible. 


TECHNICAL PATENT LEGISLATION TO BE 
CONSIDERED 
9. In the next session of the Eightieth 
Congress our committee will endeavor to con- 
sider S. 1340, introduced by Senator Gurney, 
to permit the United States to defend patent- 
infringement suits by using certain written 
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10. Another bill which probably will be 
sidered will be S. 1726, which is a patent 
national security bill sponsored by the Navy. 
Its purpose is to prevent in time of peace, as 
well as in time of war, the publication or 
disclosure of patents or inventions which are 
vital to the United States from the stand- 
point of national security. This bill would 
make permanent the temporary inhibitory 
law now in force. 

11. In the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress, the House will undoubtedly con- 
sider—and probably the Senate will also— 
bills which will extend patents (general) for 
hardship grounds generally based on the war. 

House hearings have already been held on 
this question and no recommendation, as 
yet, has been made to the House itself, 
though I understand that the subcommittee 
has decided to limit the benefits of such an 
extension of patents to servicemen. Similar 
legislation was passed after the last war. 
My own offhand reaction is that we must 
also consider the possibility of enlarging this 
possible relief so that it would not be con- 
fined to servicemen, but to industries which 
were denied the use of the patent for the 
war period due to circumstances over which 
they had, of course, no control whatever. 

12. The House will also consider legisla- 
tion, which is currently pending, to increase 
patent fees, to provide protection for the 
designs of textile fabrics, to provide for 
maintenance fees, to regulate the United 
States Court of Claims’ and the United 
States district courts’ suits for infringement 
by or for the Government. 

The House will consider bills relating spe- 
cifically to servicemen, who, during the war, 
created inventions which, because of their 
service status, became the property of the 
United States, so that, consequently, they 
never were the subject of an assignment of 
the rights to the inventor. The House will 
also consider a great many statutory amend- 
ments. 

I might add that in the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress, I introduced 8. 1707, 
which, along with the companion bill, H. R. 
4074, ultimately became Public Law 380 of 
the Eightieth Congress. This bill carried 
into effect certain portions of the treaties of 
peace with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania. These portions of the treaties re- 
lated to patents. 

Under the law, citizens of countries which 
were at war with the United States were ex- 
cluded from the provisions of Public Law 
690 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. This law 
was enacted for the purpose of extending 
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rance of ‘torei gn technology in the event of 
war. 

Under the terms of Public Law 601, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, patents are now within 
the jurisidiction of the Judiciary Committees 
of both Houses. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, of which 
I am chairman, approaches the entire prob- 
lem of patent legislation with an open mind. 
We have no hard and fast preconceived ideas 
as to precisely what form patent legislation 

should take. I would not presume to speak 
for the entire committee, but I do believe 

that most of the proposals I have outlined 
here today will be considered by our com- 
mittee—probably in the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress. Some of them, par- 
ticularly those resulting from studies by the 
various Presidential committees, will have 
strong support and some of them represent 
legislation which is already long overdue. 


PATENT LEGISLATION A PART OF OVER-ALL 
PATTERN 


In the Judiciary Committee we are, of 
course, concerned not solely with patent leg- 
isiation as patent legislation. Our concern 
is with making patent legislation an integral 
part of an over-all pattern. We know that 
law adjusts and limits and defines the var- 
ious complicating and overlapping demands 
of different elements of our system and our 
economy. 

We are concerned with the interrelation- 
ship of patent rights and public rights, 
though it is probably true that this inter- 
relationship as it affects a given case, must 
continue to remain a function of the judi- 
cial process rather than the legislative. It 
is our obligation, however, to establish a 
legislative framework within which our tra- 
ditionai patent objectives may function to 
the betterment of the American people— 
where they may serve to stimulate new ideas, 
where they may serve as a force for better 
living, where they may serve to accelerate the 
progress of a nation of freemen, working to- 
gether in a common cause. 


CONCLUSION 


We are living in a world of cataclysmic 
changes. It is for us—each of us—to be alert 
and ever on guard to keep intact our system 
of checks and balances in government, and 
our American way of life with its great free- 
doms. This calls for dedication by each of 
us of “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor” to preserve these values. 
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G “wining and the Alaskan Air 
ie nder Maj. Gen. J. H. Atkinson, the 
statement of former Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, that the “feeble” condition 
of American air power involves a grave na- 
tional security risk in current rid condi- 





tions must be applied in 





ely to Alaska, 





Mr. Patterson's statement is made before 
President Truman's Air Policy nmission 
in Washington. He empkas lat expense 
should not be the determining factor in 


building our air strength, the availability of 
which may prove the difference between peace 
and war. 

The former 





Secretary's views apply directly 





to Alaska because insufficient budget allot- 
ments, amounting almost to a congres sional 
dole, are hamstring sing the defense of this 
rontier agains an invasion of North 
America. 

Alaska may seem remote to most Ameri- 
cans. However, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Portland are but brief air jaunts from An- 


chorage in propeller-driven bombers. What 
of jet-driven air rcraft? What of planes which 
Carry great bomb loads incredible distances? 
STRAIT A NO-MAN’S LAND 

Since our national policy is defense, not 
offense, no one in Alaska wants war. The 
Bering Strait, however, = t< — a no-man’s 
land und the route across the top of the 
world is shrouded in marcel 

Russia, the only sehemhben enemy which 
might attack us successfully, is glowering 
across the frozen wastes. Less than 3 years 
ago Russian cooperation for peace was a fair 
wager. But in the face of ov oe evi- 
dence of Russian hostility, Alaskans believe 
that a prompt and adequat e defense o of Alaska 
is vital and mandatory because Alaska is the 
outer defense bastion of the United Siates 
and Canad 

By fail iure to appropriate sufficient funds 
so that our joint command may build facill- 


ties for Alaskan defense expeditiously, most 
people here believe that Congress is again 
gambling high, wide, and handsome with 


national security. 


Alaska’s deiense is nine-tenths air, to- 





gether with the appurtenances and para- 
phernalia with oe to maintain strong in 
a winter climate capable of to 50 or 
more degree aan w zero. Han nd nos 
docks must be built for planes. H muna 
crews, and 


must be constructed for pilots, 
maintenance personnel Airfields must be 
policed, repaired, and Kept clear of snow. 


sn 
A4546 
Many other services are mandatory, includ- 
weather observation and air reconnais- 
ance, constant vigilance by radar and radio 


alert rescue operations. 
A Eskimo 


quits at 40 below zero and 
crawls i » his igloo. The American air and 
‘ personnel in Alaska do not dare relax 

at 60 or more below. 

THREAT NOT A FANTASY 
If history repeats itself with several Pearl 
; or Custer’s Last Stands in Alaska 
b use of a swooping paratroop enemy, it 
will be because Congress and the American 
taxpayer do not understand that the threat 
of invesion from over the top of the world is 
not a fantasy. 

Instead of a budget dole from Congress 
which has virtually left Alaska thus far un- 
defended Alaska needs a drawing account of 

least $450,000,000 in the next budget. Only 
with such an appropriation may construction 
c rac be let with some guaranty that the 
work can be completed. As matters stand 
today only a figurative handful of men can be 
maintained or trained to fight under Arctic 
conditions in any 12-month period. 


Operations in Alaska at present is the work 
of the Three-hundred and Seventy-fifth 
Weather Reconnaissance Squadron and the 
Seventy-second Squadron, the latter doing 
1g things in long-range weather and 
photographic work. Operating on radio sig- 
nals, which have superseded an almost im- 
} 
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amazu 


ible celestial navigation when the sun is 


! over the horizon, this squadron has 
surveyed an air route from Fairbanks, Alaska, 





across Greenland to Iceland, and photo- 
graphed all the islands of the Canadian Ar- 
chipelago both by radioscope and visual 
photography. 

These surveys have picked up much data of 


basic scientific interest. The fact that there 
are three magnetic poles, neighbors of the 
northernmost one in Bathurstland, has al- 
ready been reported. There is scientific rea- 
son to believe that we may be on the verge of 
information beyond the reach of previous 
earthbound expeditions and that a scientific 
survey of the facts by an agency independent 
of the United States Air Force becomes im- 
portant. 

In any event, it is definitely true that the 
real North Pole is open water in summer, 
and that melting ice during summer months 
drifts northward instead of southward as 
previously believed. If such is true, then 
Richard Byrd, who flew over the pole in 
May 1926 in the airplane Josephine Ford, 
dropped an American flag on melting ice, 
but not on land as some supposed. 


WEATHER SQUADRON MISSION 

The primary mission of our Arctic weather 
squadrons is to proceed on routine, non- 
stop flights from Ladd Field (Fairbanks) to 
Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean, to the 
North Pole and the area northeast of the 
Canadian archipelago and return to Ladd 
Field; from Fairfield, Calif. (near San Fran- 
cisco), over a route in the Pacific Ocean and 
to Alaska and Ladd Field. These flights re- 
quire as much as 18 hours in the air and the 
men making them are pioneers of science. 

Ladd Field, which is the central point of 


weather observations and geographic surveys, 
was instituted in 1940. Its original comple- 
ment of service troops was 500 men. It now 
houses 4,300 personnel in flimsy structures 
which must be replaced with permanent 


construction if men raised in milder climes 
are to live and work consistently in the sub- 
zero winter of the Ala n interior. Ladd's 
runways are adequate for the B-29 bomber 
which devastated Japan, and a satellite field 
with longer runways is now building. It will 
be capable of serving the newer and larger 
B-26 bomber. 

To house this craft the Alaskan Command 
is now building great nose docks which are 
well heated and will cover the wings and 
ensines of these huge flying crafts. Me- 





chanics find it impossible to work on airplane 


engines in temperatures as low as 55 degrees 
below zero, 

Some 90 miles east of Fairbanks 1s a re- 
gion called Big Delta, where other bomber and 
fighter squadrons may eventually be accom- 
modated. Big Delta is at present the scene 
of Exercise Yukon. This exercise is being 
carried out by a company of 250 men of the 
Twenty-third Infantry Regiment of the 
famous Second Division quartered at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. (In World War I, the Second 
fought at Belleau Wood and was composed 
of the Ninth and Twenty-third Infantry 
Regiments and the Fifth and Sixth Marines. 
In World War II it fought in France and 
Germany minus the Marines.) 

Maj. Gen. Paul W. Kendall, who believes 
that the infantry is still the queen of the 
battle, and his men came to Alaska in some 
30 “flying boxcars,” a 2-motored troop carrier 
designated in Army lingo as C-82’s. 

The assignment of Exercise Yukon is to 
test equipment under Arctic conditions and 
maneuver for the purpose of holding, rein- 
forcing, or retaking airfields. The Fort Lewis 
soldiers did their pre-Alaska training on the 
slopes of Mount Rainier. 

Actually Ladd Field (Fairbanks) and 
neighboring air stations were built to assist 
our Russian allies in ferrying lend-lease 
planes to Siberia and on into Russia. The 
Russians did not permit Americans to ferry 
these planes to Russian territory. So it is 
obvious today why the Russians know our 
Alaskan installations well, and we know less 
about theirs across the Bering Strait. 

The Russians are reckless flyers and are 
particularly unimpressed with safety pre- 
cautions. The story is told of a Russian 
fiyer coming into Ladd Field one murky 
afternoon during the war with smoke issuing 
densely from his tail section. Investigation 
proved that he had a wood stove installed 
in the plane for warmth and a good supply 
of wood to stoke it. 

Some of Gencral Kendall's troubles at 
Great Delta this winter have involved the 
incursion of buffalo and black bears into his 
training quarters. Both are pestiferous, but 
the buffalo are of especial interest since there 
are thousands of them in the district. They 
thrive on the Arctic herbage even in winter 
and are increasing rapidly in numbers. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA,—If the American Con- 
gress decides upon funds in the forthcoming 
budget to finance military construction nec- 
essary to a real and expeditious defense of 
Alaska, then Alaskan statehood falls directly 
in line, according to students of the situation 
here. 

Under moss-grown rules of the Department 
of the Interior, Alaska’s two principal indus- 
tries, salmon fishing and gold dredging, have 
languished for many years. If the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is willing now to make the in- 
vestment in Alaska’s defense and United 
States security, then Alaska’s immediate in- 
dustry will become a construction industry 
bringing tens of thousands of civilians here 
to work at wege scales which at present give 
the poorest Eskimo §1.25 an hour. With 
statehood Alaska will grow, and a wedge of 
the earned dollar will go for taxes which will 
build the country for the future. 

It is perhaps safe to say that 99 out of 100 
Alaskans desire statehood. One is told 
everywhere here that statehood is opposed 
only by the vested interests, and notably in- 
terests which take their earnings out of 
Alaska. Fearing taxation, they desire the 
status quo. They are said to dominate the 
territorial legislature, which, in turn, with- 
holds funds for local improvement, the erec- 
tion of schools, and municipal facilities for 
communal growth. 

Alaskans are confused not only about the 
future of Alaska and statehood but as to the 
dilly-dallying of our Federal authorities in 
Washington in setting up a real defense of 
Alaska, which everyone knows means the de- 
fense of the United States. Alaska domi- 
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nates the Great Circle route from North 
America to Asia and the air routes ¢onnect- 
ing these continents. The guided missile 
form of warfare, if it comes, will follow the 
Great Circle route. 


A LOGISTICS PROBLEM 


Robert B. Atwood, editor and publisher of 
the Anchorage Times, a splendid newspaper 
circulating over most of Alaska, is a foremost 
proponent of statehood. Mr. Atwood sums 
up the situation perhaps more calmly than 
does Bob Reeve, the famous Alaskan bush 
fiyer who knows how to cuss. 

“There are some basic circumstances in 
the national and international picture which 
seem to be indisputable,” said Mr. Atwood in 
a recent editorial. “Put together in se- 
quence, they seem to form a picture that re- 
flects the prevailing thoughts among men in 
high places.” 

Mr. Atwood lists four premises on which he 
bases his line of thought. First, there are 
only two nations presently in a position to 
stageawar. Second, the chief weapon in any 
immediate war would be the long-range 
bomber and, in a not too distant war, the 
guided missile. Thirdly, World War III, if it 
comes, will burst forth suddently not from 
us but from none other than Russia over 
the shortest and most direct route from Rus- 
sia to the United States, over Alaska, and will 
be directed at some great city or cities such 
as Chicago, New York, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle. 

Mr. Atwood thinks that Alaska would be 
about the safest place in the world at first 
with these first attacks going overhead. But 
he adds that the best and easiest place to 
stop these missiles is in Alaska and a billion 
dollars would be a small investment should 
it be effective in stopping them. This editor 
believes that statehood will afford the proper 
jurisdiction to take advantage of an era of 
military construction devoted to stopping an 
over-Alaska invasion and that State and mili- 
tary could coordinate their efforts for 
Alaska’s future. 


A LOGISTICS PROBLEM 


Among our military authorities in Alaska 
there is the belief that a serious logistics 
problem weighs before we will be capable of 
an adequate defense of Alaska. Roads and 
railroads must be built and pipe lines laid. 
Housing is another problem due to the short 
building season, the dearth of labor, and the 
high costs. 

There is no unity of thought that an 
enemy from over the top of the world would 
be content to overpass Alaska. Many would 
rather prepare to defend physically the air- 
fields and installations which could be of 
incalculable value to an enemy intent on 
invasion of the continent. 

Many Alaskans believe that the American 
Congress will not fail in the nearest future 
to create a new defense construction indus- 
try in Alaska and that local governments 
and citizens may plan for the future. Says 
Mr. Atwood: 

“This is common sense, not war talk. The 
Nation must provide insurance against un- 
expected contingencies even though the 
United Nations may be successful in avoid- 
ing another war. The program in Alaska 
is nothing but insurance for the Nation— 
like fire insurance on a house which nobody 
expects to burn.” 

Bob Reeve, the veteran bush pilot, as well 
known perhaps as anybody in Alaska, in- 
dulges in no polite language on the issue of 
statehood. 

“The people of Alaska want state govern- 
ment and they have a right to work out their 
own problems,” says Mr. Reeve. “The people 
who oppose it are simply afraid to pay taxes 
which they have always avoided. We know 
what statehood means. It means heavy taxes 
for everybody and some hellish hard sledding 
for the first few years. We will be glad to 
take it the hard way and we've got the guts 
to do it.” 
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Reing in the airplane business, Mr. Reeve 
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not like to contemplate an 
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canning, or gold mining, 
construction. There are many who 
ee with him that Alaska’s future is the 


wr business because it is one of the most 
uresque spots on the entire earth. 

The vast mountains, among them Mount 

Elias and Mount McKinley, rise in the neigh- 
borhood of 18,000 and 20,000 feet. There are 
moking volcanoes along the Aleutian chain 
and on the mainland. There are parts of 
Alaska which, due to the Japan Current, are 
never very cold in winter when other sections 
are huddling under temperatures of 50 to 60 
gero. There are sections of Alaska 
never yet visited by man. 

The airplane trip from Fairbanks to Point 
Barrow on the Arctic Ocean crosses the wide 
Brooks Range of mountains, which in their 
winter garb of snow are of indescribable 
beal The slanting rays of the Arctic sun 
at times paint these snow piles in delicate 
pink. Once across the Yukon River and be- 
the Arctic Circle, the sharp peaks and 
the de p valleys, snow covered and fantastic 
sun and shadow as far as the eye can 
h, form a picture perhaps more awesome 
and fascinating than anywhere in the world. 
Little is known of the tortuous terrain deep 
in the Brooks Range. 
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ALASKA'S FUTURE IS IN TOURISM 

To Americans and Canadians who know 
the scenic wonders of Europe, there is an 
even more fascinating continent right at 
home. AlasKa not only affords the finest of 
scenery but remarkable hunting and fishing. 

With the advent of statehood the real con- 
servation of AlasKan resources will begin, 
Under the rule of a single government de- 
partment in Washington, conservation is vir- 
tually impossible, for laws must be enforced, 
and this is not the case in Alaska today. 


Address of Hon. Claude Pepper at the 
Dedication of Everglades Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the RrcorD my re- 
marks made on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the Everglades National Park, 
at Everglades, Fla., December 6, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Amid these scenes of enchanting interest 
today the President of the United States and 
the Governor of Florida rededicate to nature 
and to the people, this vast area of half a mil- 
lion acres which has ever been nature’s 
majestic own 

Hereafter and for all time it belongs only 
to nature, to nature’s God, and to the Amer- 
ican people. For today this primeval ex- 
panse, containing vast areas where white 
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It will be the uch tropical park in 
all the land. Here mor n 1,000,000 vis- 
itors soon will « le each year to enjoy this 
marvelous m f ire 

They will see th codile, the n i- 
tee, the alligator, the white i 
700 varieties of c creatu I y will 
see the hite ¢ d the roseate sp - 
bill, the w 1 the fi her 

Too, they will the wv t man- 
grove trees and 14 miles a 
co ellation of s} ng c streams, 
bays, and inaccessible swamps in this river 
of grass—the Evergiades 


We wish to expr our thanks anc 
tude to the President of United States 
not only for his great and strong 
in the success of this project but for t 


measur nt of his personal ay 





the 
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anie Compiime 





pearance here today; to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the National Park Service, and 


to the Governor and his cabinet and Legis- 
lature of Florida; to others too numerous to 


mention whose determined and untiring 
services have brought at long last to the 
people of this State and this country, this 





tropical monument of nature. 

And now to people’s Federal Govern- 
ment and to the National Park Service we 
happily commit the protection and care o 
this rare and beauteous treasure for th 
health and happiness of all the Americar 
people. 

May it long beac 
who seek inspirati 


ty) 


shrines of nature 


the 


~- Ore 


mforting refuge to those 
n and satisfaction at the 





Place of Trade-Unions in a Democracy 
XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a prize- 
winning composition entitled, “What Is 
the Place of Trade Unions in Our Demo- 
cratic Way of Life?” submitted by John 

ean, age 16, junior student, Stonewall 
Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va., 
in a contest sponsored by the We Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor in De- 
cember 1947 

There being no objection, the compo- 
sition was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as foliows 
THE PLACE OF TRADE-UNIONS IN OUR 
DEM RATIC WAY OF 
(Prize-winning composition submitted by 

John Dean, age 16, junior st t I 


WHAT IS 








T - 

ber 1947) 

Trade-un in 
American d er- 
mined by defini e ne re 
predicated upo! f wil 

1, Wages in eir relation to the static cost 
of our standard of living and the ris d 
fall of it 

2. Wages in their relation to hours of effort 
necessary to maintain a normal economy 


3. Wages in relation to a common adjust- 





ment of wide differences which may exist in 
as and industry. 
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above noted in articles 1 to 7, inclusive. 
Such protection for such benefits is not guar- 
anteed in the business organiza 1 itself, 
trade-unions have emerged 

The success of present trade ns is 
definitely establishing for the a high 
degree The benefits above « firmly 
indicate their necessity as a part of our ec “A 
nomic system licensed in our democratic 
form of government So great a part is 
played by the union in our democracy that 


me type of trade-union exists today 
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in wor not have a 
pe they a tted affilia- 
tions 
It may be said that trade-unions have a 
long way yet to go for a well-rounded pro- 
gram of 1 and protection v h is right- 
fully due the worker In order to become 
even more firmly fixed in our democracy 
every trade-union should seek conduct its 
business in a democratic way based upon 
our constitutional Government wit} its 
checks and bal € f the ! ive, execu- 
tive, and judicial department seeing to it 
that i fficers be recruited from the ranks 
of labor and insisting that better benefits be 
returned to the worker from the dues paid in 
It is an axiom that the worker in our 


modern economic 
to sell Indiv 
facing 
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some other form of « would 
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The American Railreads 
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Appendix to the Recorp an article en- 
titled “United States Railroads,” written 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt from Geneva, 
Switzerland, and published in the New 
York World-Telegram on December 2, 
1947 

The facts presented in this article are 
very revealing and demonstrate the suc- 
cess and efficiency of private ownership 
and operation of railroads in the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES RAILROADS 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Here are the facts 
in favor of private ownership of American 
railroads, as presented to me by the head of 
one of our railroads. 

American railroads directly serve 60,000 
communities. They employ about 1,360,000 
persons with an annual pay roll of about 
$4,200,000,000. In 1921, the average annual 
wage per employee was $1,820; today it is 
almost $3,100. The railroads purchased an- 
nually about $1,500,000,000 worth of goods, 
and their aggregate taxes amount to about 
$500,000,000 per year. 

Today they are only one of a number of 
types of transportation in the United States, 
but they did much of the pioneering work in 
the development of unity between different 
sections of our country. Railroads have 
helped to build communities, to develop new 
industries, to improve farming. They are 
still interested in such development, because 
the general traffic and operating policies of 
the many companies originate with and are 
mainly directed by local management, which 
is familiar with the existing and prospective 
needs of the communities that the railroads 
serve. 

Railroads handle 60 percent of all our in- 
land freight. During World War II, almost 
two-thirds of all United States traffic and 
more than 90 percent of Army and Navy 
freight was moved by rail. 

In World War I the railroads were taken 
over by the Government. The average rev- 
enue per passenger-mile increased 51 per- 
cent, and the average revenue per ton-mile 
increased about 80 percent. But during the 
period from January 1, 1918, to March lI, 
1920, in spite of the increase in both freight 
rates and passenger fares, there was a deficit 
of $1,616,000,000, which had to be borne by 
the taxpayers. 

In World War ITI, when the railroads were 
not taken over by the Government, freight 
rates remained at approximately prewar 
levels and passenger rates increased only 
slightly, but the taxpayers sustained no loss, 

Under private operation, with fewer em- 
ployees, fewer locomotives, and fewer freight 
cars and passenger cars, the railroads moved 
on the average each month about twice as 
many troops, twice as many passengers, 
more than five times as much Army freight, 
20 times as much Navy freight, and nearly 
twice as much other freight as had been 
carried during World War I. 

In proportion, of course, the taxes paid 
to the Government were very much higher 
during World War II, so this would seem to 
have been an outstanding record for pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The railroads and switching companies of 
the United States are owned and operated 
by almost 700 separate corporations, and 
there are almost 1,000,000 stockholders, who 
are located in every State of the Union. It 
is estimated that about 1,000,000 people own 
railroad bonds, and many others are inter- 
ested through the holdings of trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, etc. The rail- 
roads contribute in taxes about half a bil- 


lion dollars annually under present traffic 
volume. They are given no subsidy, which 
is not the case with some other methods of 
transportation. 





Housing Problems in Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a copy of a letter which 
was sent to the members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Housing by 
the public affairs committee of the Fed- 
eration of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County. The letter indi- 
cates the gravity of the housing situation 
in that locality of Pennsylvania. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 1, 1947, 
Representative RALPH GAMBLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GAMBLE: The Public 
Affairs Committee of the Federation of Social 
Agencies wishes to call your attention to 
the urgency of the housing problems in this 
area and of the importance of Federal leader- 
ship and aid in resolving a situation which 
has reached critical proportions. Though a 
subcommittee of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Housing held a hearing in this 
city on October 20, little time was available 
for the presentation of evidence concerning 
the effects of the situation on the people 
of this community. 

Our committee, which speaks for 155 health 
and welfare agencies in Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County has already endorsed the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill for a National 
Housing Commission Act to stimulate the 
construction of public and private housing 
and research in the housing field. We feel 
that this measure is the most realistic pro- 
posal that has been offered to Congress to 
meet a situation that is now extremely grave 
and is rapidly growing worse. Surveys have 
shown that in the city of Pittsburgh today 
only 56.5 percent of the dwellings are struc- 
turally sound with all modern sanitary 
facilities. At least 22 percent of the hous- 
ing is seriously substandard. Yet many of 
these houses, as well as those which come 
up to standard, are overcrowded beyond 
the limits of human endurance. The va- 
cancy ratio among Pittsburgh’s dwelling 
units is now less than 1 percent. 

What this situation means to the many 
people who are caught without adequate 
living space can only be appreciated by the 
victims themselves. We know, however, from 
health and welfare agencies that a large 
proportion of the families they serve live 
in buildings already condemned by the city 
authorities as unfit for habitation, but from 
which they cannot be moved because there 
are no other places for them to go. 

The situation is having a serious effect 
upon family life. Innumerable families are 
being broken for the simple reason that they 
cannot find space enough to live together. 
Our children’s agencies report increasing re- 
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quests for child placement, many of them 
made for no other reason than the fact that 
the parents have been unable to find proper 
shelter for them. The result is that many 
children are being sent to institutions, in- 
cluding the juvenile court detention home, 
although they have parents eager and other- 
wise able to make a home for them. On the 
other hand, many families which have man- 
aged to stay together have been able to do 
so only by doubling up with relatives in 
deplorable conditions of overcrowding. 

Prompt action must be taken to alleviate 
these conditions if the nervous tensions 
which they produce are not to do irremedi- 
able harm, both to the individuals concerned 
and to our community. Such action can be 
put into motion with a stimulus from the 
Federal Government to promote building of 
rental housing for low-income and middle- 
income groups. The urgency of the situa- 
tion requires that all housing resources, both 
public and private, be effectively used. 

We earnestly trust that the Joint Senate- 
House Committee on Housing will take this 
testimony into consideration in preparing its 
report for the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
HARBAUGH MILLER, 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 
Federation of Social Agencies of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 





The Displaced Persons Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day night at Calvary Church in New York 
City, I made an address on the subject 
of the Marshall plan and its implications 
in the present war situation. In the 
ccurse of my address I stressed the im- 
portance and significance of the dis- 
placed-persons problem as an essential 
part of any program for over-all Euro- 
pean recovery. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks on the displaced-persons prob- 
lem inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The matter of the displaced persons of 
Europe is so widely misunderstood that a 
few facts with regard to it are relevant. 
It is a startling fact that during World War 
II over 8,000,000 people were uprooted from 
their homes either because of invading 
armies or because of persecutions. Of these 
8,000,000 people, 7,000,000 have today been 
repatriated. The problem facing the world 
through the United Nations involves ap- 
proximately 930,000 people. These unfor- 
tunate people are located in the American, 
British, and French zones of Germany and 
Austria, and in Italy, with a relatively small 
number in the Middle East and in China. 

Of these 930,000 people, the IRO esti- 
mates that approximately 134,000 more can 
be repatriated, so the net resettlement prob- 
lem is about 800,000. Of these, approxi- 
mately 530,000 are in the United States 
zones of Germany and Austria, 

Taking the displaced persons as a whole, 
it is estimated that 65 percent of them are 
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and 15 
under the age of 18 
while 66 percent are 


Catholics, 20 percent Jews, percent 


Childre 





percent 





Cc ac 
be en the ages of 18 and 44. 

In my trip to Europe I visited these people 
in their camps and had an opportunity to 


and learn about their problems 
first-hand. Practically all of them are self- 
reliant and self-respecting people determined 
t ike their own living through their own 
rk if only given the opportunity to do so. 
Many of them were the first fighters against 
ranny, first of nazism and now of com- 
nunism. They are eager to become useful 
citizens in a free country. They have skills 
which would enrich any country. They are 
f doctors, murses, needleworkers, 
chemists, mechanics, architects, bricklayers, 
and tailors; in fact, practically all trades and 
fessions are represented 

The United States is challenged to act and 
act immediately. Three courses are open: 

(1) Leave these people where they are— 
which is impossible because the German 
economy cannot support them and of course 
the United States Army cannot support them 
indefinitely. 

(2) Repatriate them. This is being done 
by the IRO on a voluntary basis, but it would 
obviously be impossible to compel all of them 
to return to persecution and ultimate liqui- 
a on, 

(3) Resettle them. 


ilk to them 









mers, 
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This is the immediate 
problem facing not only the IRO, but also 
and especially the United States. We have 
the problem on our hands and we must act. 
It is my considered judgment that— 

(a) We should immediately open our doors 
to admission of a reasonable number of these 
people outside the immigration quota sys- 
tem, but subject of course to our regular 
ration requirements. 

(b) We should then lead in the effort being 
made by the IRO to organize all the members 
of the United Nations in a program for a 
Pp 


imm 


ercentage assumption of the responsibility 
yr the remaining problem. 
The United States must be willing to take 
its reasonable share of the responsibility 
with similar action by other nations in re- 
storing these people to hope and to the oppor- 
tunity to start anew in fresh environments. 
I am confident they would become useful 
and worthy citizens. 





Do Controls Mean a Police State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a few 
nights ago the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Carn], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania ({Mr. Myers], Representative 
CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio, and I took 
part in a discussion of the question, “Do 
Controls Mean a Police State?” on Theo- 
dore Granik’s American Forum of the 
Air Program, over the Mutual network. 
So many of my colleagues have asked 
about the broadcast that I ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire transcript 
of the discussion be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

I should also like to take the oppor- 
tunity here of paying tribute to Pilot 
Radio Corp. and its president, Mr. 
I. Goldberg, for making these great pub- 
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lic service programs available. Mr. 
Goldberg was one of the earliest pioneers 
in radio, and he is now keeping up the 
good work by sponsoring the pioneer 
radio forum of them all, Ted Granik’s 
American Forum, which is now in its 
nineteenth year on the air. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

DO CONTROLS MEAN A POLICE STATE? 


Speakers: Senator Harry P. Carn, Repub- 
lican, of Washington; Senator JouHNn J. 
SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama; Senator 
FRANCIS J. Myers, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Congressman CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
Republican, of Ohio 

Chairman: Theodore Granik. 

ANNOUNCER. Pilot Radio Corp. makers of 
fine radio equipment for over a quarter of a 
century, proudly presents America’s oldest 
radio forum, now in its nineteenth year of 
public service, the American Forum of the 
Air. [Applause.] 

“Do controls mean a police state?” Once 
again from the Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., we present the vital issue of the 
week discussed on your American Forum of 
the Air, founded in 1928 by Theodore 
Granik, attorney and moderator. 

Tonight our four authorities are: Senator 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama; 
Senator Francis J. Myers, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; Senator Harry P. CAIN, 
publican, of Washingt and Congressman 
CLARENCE J. BROWN, Republican, of Ohi 

Senator CaIn was kind enough to substi- 
tute for Senator JOSEPH BALL, of Minnesota 
who was taken ill 

And now, here is your 
dore Granik. 

Chairman GRANIK. Good evening 

The President's pr il to establish price 
controls and rationing has met with en- 
thusiastic support as well as bitter opposi- 
ti Opponents qu President T 
himself as saying that to enforce such con- 


trols “police state methods” are necessary. 
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mrve- 


moderator, Theo- 














The opposition contends that a system of 
controls could put our whole economy in a 
strait-jacket. 

Those who support the President's pro- 
posal point out that he asked for only selec- 


tive controls; that is, rationing and regu- 
lation of prices only for those commodities 
which are scarce and which bear 
on the cost of living. 

This rising living affects us all. 
The situation has become critical. Any 
plan that promises to stop the price spiral 
deserves consideration. But we Americans 
prize our liberty and we do not want to see 
a totalitarian state imposed upon us. 

Could controls lead us to a police state 
here? 

We are now ready for our first speaker in 
the discussion, Do Controls Mean a Police 
State? 

Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown, Republi- 
can of Ohio. Congressman Brown. 

Representative Brown. The subject of this 
debate is, Do Controls Mean a Police State? 

I believe the answer depends entirely upon 
what sort of controls you are talking about. 
If you mean Government controls which 
regulate the ordinary everyday activities of 
individual citizens and the different business 
enterprises of the countries, such a ’ 
controls and rationing in peacetime, then 
course, such controls mean a police state. 

I call as my witness to substantiate my 
statement a well-known student of 
economics and governmental affairs by the 
name of Harry S. Truman, who in a press 
conference on October 16, in answer to a 
direct question, made the flat statement that 
all consumer controls were, in his estimation, 
police state methods, 
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airectly 
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The New Y c Times, a Den ne - 
paper, in discuss he Presider - 
terview, stated t he, the Presic 1 
all forms of i trois a! 5 





essentially p stat 

Where can I turn for a higher authority to 
answer your question? 

Chairman GRaANIK. Thank you 

Now, Senator Francis J. MYrers, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania. Senator MYeErs 

Senator Myers. Mr. Granik, if by contr 
you mean complete control by Gove 
over our entire economy and over 
lives and even over our thoughts, t 
tainly Government controls 
state. But no one seriously 
controls for the United States 

What has happened here is that 
partisans have seized upon an academic ex- 
pression by President Truman of at 
aversion to peacetime contro 
torted some words he used about a police 
state into a hysteria over any l 
trols of any Kind whatsoever. 

America will never have any police stats 
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is and have dis- 
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so long as American democracy operate 
Our problem comes down to the simple 
necessity of ig this outrageous infia 
tion, of curbing dog-eat-dog ex nic ta 


time of national and international 





and of putting some rei 1d ne 
Sane restrictions on human ta tir 
when uch greed cannot only disrupt ou 





foreign policy, but can t 





tion into an ¢ nomic t 
The President's point it pre con- 
ference was that in a police state the Gov- 


ernment just imposes its will upon the peo- 











ple, but in a democ! eopl 
through representa e re- 
straint mselve 

Chairman ( NIK. T k you en 

And now f our spontaneous ¢ I 
Senator Carn, « er 16 I dent 
said that price is a ce- 
method. Now, } ied betwee 
October 16 an r ce him 
recommend pri An n 


people? 
Senator Cain. M 
The President's stat 
appeared to be funda } itradic 
tion, and, being out of the country on Octo- 
ber 16, I can’t be certain what the President 
meant, but perhaps Senator SparKmaN, of 





Alabama, will explore the question for me 
and for Americans generally 
vhairman GRaANIK. Senator Sparkman 
Senator SPARKMAN. Well, Mr. Granik, 1 
have not seen a quotation of the exact words 


that the President used, but I think I know 
what he meant. 

Chairman Grantk. Does 
what he really did say? 

Senator SPARKMAN. I don’t know. Hi 
thought, I think, was the same as mine and 
the same as that of most people; that is, that 
controls are to be avoided where poss 
that they are not to be used in peace 
except as a last resort. 

Most Americans would like to avoid them, 
but I believe that most Americans, like 
President Truman, are willing to take them 
in a time of great economic emergency such 
as now prevails. 

Representative Brown. Mr. Granik. 

Chairman Granik. Go ahead, Congress- 
man 

Representative Brown. Of course, at the 
time the President gave his interview to the 
press in which he called price control and 
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rationing a part of a police state he was 


anybody Know 





ible, 


time 
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also telling the newspapers and the Amer- 
ican public that he was opposed to these 
controls and rationing being placed back on 


the American people. Thirty days, or 31 
days, later he appeared before the Congress 
of the United States and asked for the au- 
thority to impose all of those controls, and 
they weren’t just a few hit-or-miss, little 
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ols. There were a number of controls— 
belleve—which would have given to 
he President of the United States autocratic 
wer over the entire economy of this 
Which time was he right? 
Senator Myers. Rather than discussing 
what President Truman may have said and 
whether he was properly quoted and accu- 
rately quoted, we should really devote our 
time to the emergency with which we are 
confronted, the danger of inflation, and de- 
termine what should be done about it and 
what might be done about it, rather than 
merely discussing simply, academically, 
whether or not controls are a police-state 
method. 

We have many controls today. We know 
they are not police-state methods. Even 
Senator Tarr favors the continuance of rent 
controls and credit controls and export con- 
trols and bank credit controls, and others 
favor other kinds of controls. So, whether 
all controls are a police-state method, wheth- 
er any controls are a police-state method is 
something that seems to me rather academic, 

What should be done today about this in- 
filation that confronts us and the great dan- 
ger that confronts all of us? 

Representative Brown. Mr. Granik. 

Chairman GrRANIK. Go ahead, Congress- 
man. 

Representative Brown. As the only Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, I feel 
rather lonely in this group of United States 
Senators I want to say to you, Senator 
Myers, that you are attempting to get away 
from the subject, as is typical of the Senate. 
I have listened to a great many debates in 


contr 


® F 


emt ee 


that body (the rules of comedy do not apply 
here), and I know that quite often they get 
off the subject over there. 


And, of course, the subject of this debate 
is whether or not these controls do constitute 


a police state. That is what I thought we 
were discussing. 
Chairman GRANIK. Senator Myers asked 


about rent controls, whether rent-control en- 
forcement constitutes a police state. 

Representative Brown. I thought so. That 
was why I voted against it. 

Chairman GrRantkx. Senator SPARKMAN, do 
you have a comment? 

Senator SPARKMAN. I was going to ask my 
friend, CLARENCE Brown, if he is in favor of 
any controls. 

Representative Brown. I am certainly not 
in favor of all-out controls that have been 
given here. 

What controls you have had you haven't 
used wisely or well. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Are you in favor of ex- 
port controls? 

Representative Brown. I am in favor of 
certain export controls at any time. That is 
not a control of the activities of the indi- 
viduals of this country. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You can't sell your 
products where you want to. 

Representative Brown. Yes; you can sell 
all the products you want to in this country, 
young man. Go out and try. 

Senator SPARKMAN. There are lots of busi- 
ness people who are asking for the right to 
ship to all the countries of the world. 

Representative Brown. And a lot of other 
people are asking for better control of ex- 
ports in this country for which you have 
authority now, but which you have failed to 
do, miserably. 

Senator SparKMAN. Simply due to the fact 
that the Republican Congress failed to give 
those responsible for export controls an ap- 
propriation in the first session of Congress 
so that they had to cut their staff. 

Representative Brown. You fellows, I feel 
sorry for you. You only had $37,500,000,000 
to operate with this year, four times as much 
as Mr. Roosevelt ever spent in any peacetime 
year. And he wasn't such a slouch as a 
spender, either, 


Senator Carn. I don’t think any of us want 
to duck a question which is fundamental in 
character: What are we going to do about 
inflation? How are we going to reasonably 
carry out our international commitments 
while decreasing prices for the consumer 
at home? 

Joun, I should like to ask, in that connec- 
tion, with reference to your premise: Isn't 
it true that in 1940 and 1941 we had what 
was known as selective rationing and we 
found it did not work and is it any more con- 
ceivable that we can start with a meager 
return to controls today without an assump- 
tion that they will soon become all-inclu- 
sive, as they were before? 

My only chief concern about that is that 
a control is restrictive by its very nature and 
how in heaven’s name, when we need an 
economy of abundance, can we get what we 
need through the imposition of what the 
President has asked for? 

Senator SPARKMAN. You have a pretty big 
question there, Harry. I don't believe you 
are right that in 1940 and in 1941 we had 
selective rationing. I don’t think that was 
ever true. I do know that in 1946 when such 
a tremendous drive was made by the Re- 
publicans in Congress to repeal OPA, they 
used the very argument then that we ought 
to use selective rationing. 

Senator Carn. I don’t happen to agree with 
that. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You weren't there, 80 
you can't be blamed. 

Representative Brown. I was in Congress 
at that time; may I answer? 

Chairman GrRantk. Go ahead, Congress- 
man. 

Representative Brown. I know the gentle- 
man has a good memory and I am sure he 
does not forget that in 1946 the Democrats, 
or the New Dealers, whatever you want to 
call them, had 57 members in the Senate to 
28 Republicans, and 243 in the House to 190 
Republicans, and the poor old Republicans 
just did it all; didn’t they? 

Why, you Democrats were voting for it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. The Republicans took 
the lead in advocating it. 

Representative Brown. Let me tell you 
how it worked. I want to quote what Paul 
Porter said. He is one of you. He was then 
the OPA Administrator. 

Chairman GrRANIK. You missed him by a 
week. He was here last week. 

Representative Brown. He said on June 5, 
1946, while appearing before a congressional 
committee, that 79 percent of the American 
communities were short of bread and that 
it wasn’t working. And the President, when 
he took off these price controls, said that they 
weren't working. 

Senator SparKMAN. I wonder why it is, 
Clarence, that you Republicans are anxious 
to make it appear that the President took 
off controls, when you know that the whole 
campaign last year was fought by the Re- 
publican Party on the idea of removing all 
controls. [Applause.] 

Chairman Granrk. Gentlemen, let’s go 
back for a moment. 

Senator Cain. Perhaps, JoHN, it would 
be more proper if we did not refer to the past 
as much as we talk about the imposition 
proposed of controls today. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Let me say that Iam in 
agreement with you. Let’s talk about today. 

Senator Carin. What do you find in the 
President's proposal, as proposed, re-creation 
of controls, which will add to the consumer 
goods and the productivity of this great 
Nation? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Let me approach it in 
this way. The thing that impressed me 
about the President’s program when he de- 
livered it was those 10 items which he out- 
lined, 9 of which had been recommended in 
a report of a subcommittee of Senator Tart’s 
Committee on the Economic Report, headed 
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by Senator FLanpeErs. Senator BALDWIN was 
on that subcommittee and Congressman 
RicH#, of Pennsylvania, and Congressman 
KILBurRN, of New York, Republicans all, and 
that subcommittee recommended every sin- 
gle one of those that the President recom- 
mended except one. 

Senator Myers. Price control. 

Senator SparKMAN. I thought the Presi- 
dent must have read that report. 

Senator Carn. Perhaps he did. I can only 
say in response to that that all people in 
the Congress today, be they Democrats or Re- 
publicans, are seriously and tremendously 
worried about this whole program. It sim- 
ply won’t work. 

Senator Myers. Everybody talks about in- 
flation, everybody is worried about it, but 
nobody on your side seems to desire to do 
anything about it. 

Senator Cain. I think we are trying to do 
something about it but our opinion, or at 
least my opinion, is that the President's 
program intends to deal with the symptoms 
of inflation without attacking the causes of 
inflation, which is the only thing that makes 
any difference. 

Senator Myers. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has predicted less meat and higher 
prices next year. Steers today hit $38.50, an 
all-record high. Wheat just a few days ago 
hit an all-record high. It is there. What 
do you propose to do about it? 

Senator Carn. I am trying to do something 
about it in connection with No. 5, where the 
proposal has been made to do something 
that will induce the marketing of livestock 
and poultry at weights and grades that repre- 
sent the most efficient utilization of grains. 
I think those are words which in them- 
selves mean nothing. 

Representative Brown. May I say one 
thing here? I am from the House, you know. 
I am one against three. I would just like to 
call to your attention, when you talk about 
this meat shortage, that on June 27th of 1946, 
we had 58,000 meat shops or butcher shops 
closed in the United States under price 
control. 

Senator Myers. When was that? 

Representative Brown. June 27, 1946, 
when we had a Democratic President and 
Democratic Congress. 

I just want to say to Senator SpARKMAN 
that I do not recall just what the President 
may or may not have read, but I read with a 
great deal of interest the comment that Sen- 
ator Byrp, one of your colleagues over in the 
Senate—I think he is a Democrat—made fol- 
lowing the President’s speech, in which he 
said that the President, in order to free Eu- 
rope, was asking that the American people 
be made the slaves of a bureaucracy. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I wonder if you saw in 
the press just a couple of days ago a state- 
ment in which Senator Byrp said that he 
was going to support a substantial part of 
the President’s program, and by the way, let 
me say that Senator Byrrp is not alone— 
neither are the Democrats alone. I take 
issue with my friend and colleague, Sena- 
tor Myers here, when he says nobody on the 
Republican side is trying to do anything, 
because this eastern subcommittee—— 

Senator Myers (interposing).I should 
have said the Republican leadership. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I agree with you there, 
except for the fact that Senator Tarr has ad- 
vocated 4 of these 10 controls himself. Sena- 
tor WHERRY just the last day or two advo- 
cated the control of petroleum products. Oh, 
he wanted voluntary controls first, but when 
the petroleum people told him they could 
not control it voluntarily, then he threat- 
ened Government action. Senator CaPEHART 
came out with a program. Read it and see 
how much control is in it. Senator Tosry 
has a program; Congressman WOLCOTT wants 
rent control, 








Senator CaIn. Senator CaPEHaRT, of Indi- 
na. will embrace any control which in it- 
‘ If adds to and stimulates production. He 
is violently and obviously in o sition to 

number of the President's proposals—I can 
t ke the first one, to restore consumer-credit 
ntrols and to restrain the creation of in- 
flationary bank credit. He is in violent cp- 
nesition to both because they are not going 











tc carry out a production quota or goal. 
Chairman GRaNrIk. Senator Myers, should 

wages as well as prices be controlled? 
Senator Myers. I think so, if necessary, if 


we have complete contro!s. 

Senator Cain. What do you mean, if neces- 
sary? Can you control one without con- 
tr¢ lling the other? 

Senator Myers. Of course you can, because 
in every instance prices have gone up before 
wages. 

Senator Carn. Exactly. 

Senator Myers. Prices have gone up and 
then wages will go up. 

Senator Carn. But one will follow the other. 

Senator Myers Not necessarily. When 
waces in the steel industry were incrcased 
about 50 cents, steel went up $1. It does not 
follow at all. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. One dollara ton? Ten 
dollars a ton? 

Senator Myers. Twice as much as the wage 
increase—so I say if wage Controls are nec- 
essary, of course I would advocate them. I 
do not believe, in sclective rationing or se- 
lective price control, that you need wage 
controls. 

Senator Carn. Could you explore that just 
a little bit further? You used the term “‘se- 
lective rationing.” Where do you go with 
selectivity when we have a right to assume 
that it will be in the future as in the past, 
that if an article is placed under restrictive 
control, the producer will quit making that 
article, if he conceivably can, in favor of 
making a compromise article which is not 
half so good, which is ersatz, in fact, at half 
the price? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Let me answer that 
with the argument of one of your Republi- 
can Senators. Senator WATKINS placed a 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD just 
yesterday in which I think he gave a 10-point 
program, 6 of which were controls, and the 
most prominent one of which was to buy up 
the entire wheat crop. That is his recom- 
mendation. 

Senator CAIN. Which gets back to my 
point, JOHN. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You are certainly con- 
trolling that commodity when you buy it up. 

Senator Cain. That is exactly what Sena- 
tor WATKINS would do, but the seriousness 
of this demands from each of us a convic- 
tion on our own part, and when you rcfer 
to something in a dead picce of paper, called 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, you are not in 
fact talking among the live people who are 
endeavoring to express their opinions today. 

Chairman GRANIK. I am not in Congress, 
but doesn’t the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD repre- 
sent live statements? 

Representative Brown. I just want to rise 
here for a moment and say to you that I 
have been sitting back here quietly in awe, 
and I can understand now more about the 
Senate than I have ever understood before. 
No two of them can agree on anything, and 
perhaps that is part of our trouble. 

Senator Carn. CLARENCE Brown, I think we 
could agree on this. Not very long ago, now 
that you have mentioned the Senate—and 
I happen to be a part of that Senate, and 
a very proud one, too—95 of us, ail that 
were in the Senate at that time, voted, and 
we did not take 5 minutes to do it, to pass 
& veterans’ bonus. It was from our point 


of view a proper thing to do, but, in heaven's 
name, it was inflationary by its very char- 
acter, 
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My contention on that is that we as a 










Congress and we as an American people are 
not realistic about the sacrifices we must 
make to reduce inflation. We spend our 
ti alking about endeavoring to restrict 
bank credit, which, being 
produc arac adds to the pro- 
ductivity country. I think it is just 
nonsense, 
Senator you believe that 
price sontinuing to go up- 





ward? 
Senator Carn. Indeed I do. 
s Washington Post 
says butter will be $1 tomorrow here in 
Washington. We know we are going to have 
higher prices for meat next year. What are 
we going to do, just let it continue, let it 
spiral, forget it? 

Senator Cain. I would just make one com- 
ment. I wish I knew what to do about it. 
I don’t, except I think there are basic prem- 
ises headed in the direction of curtailing in- 
flation that we as a Nation are absolutely 
ducking. 

Senator Myers. We have a program here, 
The President has suggested controls. You 
disagree as far as those controls are con- 
cerned, but you should have a program. I 
think the majority party in the Congress 
should have a program. I think you should 
advocate scmething definite and positive. 

Representative Brown. I would like to en- 
lighten and inform the Senator. 

Senator Myers. I have been waiting for 
that enlightenment for a long time. 

Representative Brown. Keep quiet and re- 
lax and I will tell you. There are a lot of 
things you can do. First of all, if you want 
to stop rising prices you have to increase 
preduction, and you have to stop shipping 
out of this country more than your surpius 
production. 

Senator Myers. CLARENCE, we didn’t ship, 
we didn’t export more than 2 percent of ou 
meat during the year 1946. 

Representative Brown. Wait just a min- 
ute; just listen a minute. Whenever you 
export more than a surplus of any commodity 
that you have in this country, whether it 
is 2 percent or 80 percent of your production, 
you immediately create a scarcity, and with 
it a high price; and of course you know and 
I know that you are exporting some fifteen 
to eighteen billion dollars’ worth a year. 
You are exporting about a billion dollars 
more than you are importing in this country, 
and the sad part about it is that most of 
those exports have not been going to the 
countries where they need the food and the 
help. 

Chairman GRANIK. I am sorry, gentlemen; 
we pause now for a summation of the argu- 
ments advanced this evening. 

Now I sce our speakers are ready to sum up 
tonight’s argsuments. First we will hear from 
Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Granik, our wartime ex- 
perience clearly demonstrated, to me at least, 
that once you travel with compulsion you 
must in time find yourself completely en- 
meshed in the completely nonproductive 
futility of regimentation. You cannot estab- 
lish and maintain retail price ceilings with- 
out enforcing ceilings on wholesalers and 
manufacturers; you cannot enforce ceilings 
on the manufacturer unless you establish 
ceilings on tne raw materials he uses in his 
plant. That means controls on the farmer 

and miner, too, but you cannot stop there, 
You must also control freight rates in the 
movement of materials and products. 

We have learned the hard way that it is 
impossible to maintain price control without 
wage control. We have learned you cannot 
keep wages down unless you prevent a rise 
in the cost of living. It is a wild chase 
around a vicious circle. Every link in that 
chain is important. That is why price con- 
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trols, in my opinion, in a free economy must 
wind up by Government control all along 
the line in due time. In a word, you cannot 
tamper with any part of the function of our 
complicated economic system without con- 
trolling the whole machine. 
Chairman GrantIk. I am sorry, 
CaIN, your time has expired. 
MAN, Will you sum up? 







Senator 
Senator SPARK- 













Senator SPARKMAN. As I see it, we have 
enough focd, feed, and materials to go 
around if properly managed. Unfortunately, 
the margin is not great and in the event of 
short crops next year, the world, or a great 


part of it, might go hungry. 

Prices have responded to the scarcities and 
to the fears of future scarcities to such 
extent that we have dangerous inflation. To 
make certain that there is an equitable dis- 
tribution at a fair price, we need controls, 
Nearly everyone admits the need of some 
controls. About the only point of difference 
is the extent of the controls. 

President Truman has recommended a 10- 
point selective control program. Whatever 
controls may be needed, they can be im- 
posed upon us in only one way: through the 
vote of the people’s representatives in the 
Congress of the United States. Such demo- 
cratic action is not the action of a police 
state. 

Chairman GraNIK. I am sorry, Senator, our 
time is up. [Applause.] 

You have been listening to the American 
Forum of the Air discussion: “Do Controls 
Mean a Police State?” Our speakers have 
been Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Demo- 
crat of Alabama; Senator Harry P. CaINn, Ree 
publican of Washington; Senator Francis J. 
Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania; and Cone- 
gressman CLARENCE J. Brown, Republican of 
Ohio. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Honorable James A. Farley, former Post- 
master General and a very distinguished 
American, sometime ago delivered a 
notable address on world trade. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wortp TrRaADE—ON Ir DEPENDS PrRospERrIrry 
AT HOME 
(By James A. Farley, chairman of the board, 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 

The American objective of constantly pro- 
viding more things for more people cannot be 
reached without doing business with the 
other nations of the world. If we are to 
have prosperity at home, we must have pay- 
ing customers abroad. In turn, we must buy 
the goods the other nations produce. 

At the moment there is an acute shortage 
of dollars abroad. and many of the emergency 
measures to tide over nations hurt by war 
have ended. These current worries have ob- 
scured the longer range vision of countries 
working together as buyers and sellers. This 
vision must become a reality if we are to have 
a steadily rising standard of living. 
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Though much of the world fs still suffer- 
ing from the shock of war, our export-im- 
I rt planning should be based on the prem- 
ise that effort and industry in other nations 


will return to normal. Only when those 
nations are back on the job can foreign ex- 
change of goods be carried out on a realistic, 
businesslike basis. Certainly our experi- 
( nee the end of the war has demon- 


1ted that we cannot continue to export 
without importing at a reasonable ratio. 

GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS ABROAD 

The United Statets has shifted from a 
nation that had to be developed by capital 
from ‘abroad to one that develops foreign 
with capital it exports. The Govern- 


areas 


ment, through loans, lend-lease, and relief 
grants has borne this burden during the 
past few years. It may do so for some time, 
put eventually private business will take 
over this task where it is permitted. The 
other areas may still be markets for our 
goods though dealings are carried out on @ 
governmental level. 


The warning that by rebuilding foreign 
istry we are putting competitors for 
eas markets back into business is not 
valid. The history of world trade shows that 
the best customers are those who are able 
to sell abroad, generally in direct competi- 
tion with each other. Their industry makes 
them better customers for their own prod- 





ucts as well as the gocds of others. 
Because we are a highly industrialized na- 
tion, the bulk of our imports will be in the 


form of raw materials. t may be wise for 
us to build up our stock piles of raw mate- 


rials now to hasten recovery abroad. When 
other nations are back on their feet, they 
will, as they did before the war, produce 


many manufactured products that we need 
in this country. 


Another factor that will help bring foreign 
trade into balance is resumption of travel 
abroad. Millions of Americans, armed with 


the accumulated desire and savings of the 
pericd in which travel was impossible, will 
be voyaging to South America, Europe, 
Africa, Australia, and Asia. The moncy 
they spend in other lands will come back 
to us as payment for goods we export. 

It is difficult to say Just how much of our 
national output will have to go into foreign 
trade to maintain full production and full 
employment at home. It will be at least as 
much as the one-tenth of production figure 
that was the rule before the war. In dollar 
value it should be much higher than that 
10-percent quota. 

One thing that will help us maintain this 
volume of foreign trade is the reputation for 
quality gained by American products in the 
years before and during the war. In every 
land where American forces were stationed 
they did a tremendous missionary job for 
American business. The French, British, 
Italians, Chinese, and others know first-hand 
that American products are the best in the 
world. Enemy commanders in World War II 
frequently admitted that they had lost cam- 
paigns because they underestimated the 
quality of American equipment. In the Near 
East the word “nylon” has become synony- 
mous with first grade. 

Business must continue to build this repu- 
tation for excellence if we are to capture our 
share of the world markets. The old idea of 
using foreign lands as dumping grounds for 
merchandise that couldn't be sold at home 
does not fit into the new scheme of things. 
If foreign buyers want second-rate merchan- 
dise, and if we send it to them, it should be 
frankly labeled as such so that we may main- 
tain our reputation for fine quality. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD IS EFFICIENT 


In our trade with other nations of the 
world advertising can play the same role it 
has in this country, though advertising 


abroad is a much more complicated operation 
than in this Nation, where habits and cus- 
toms are uniform. Advertising abroad can 
build the knowledge of American products 
and the desire for them if each campaign is 
custom tailored. Our export advertisers must 
learn the habits and peculiarities of each 
market if advertising is to be the powerful 
marketing force abroad that it is at home. 
. . . . * 


The need for doing a better job of adver- 
tising abroad in the future than we have in 
the past has already produced many changes. 
Agencies are setting up foreign branches to 
learn more about the people they wish to 
reach through advertising. Advertisers gen- 
erally have abandoned the idea that advertis- 
ing in other languages is merely a matter 
of translation. They have learned that some 
ideas and expressions acceptable here are in 
poor taste abroad. Their messages now are 
fashioned in the working language of the 
people they wish to reach. 

This revolution in export advertising stems 
from industry’s broader interest in markets 
outside the United States. The war sent 
millions of Americans overseas. Transporta- 
tion has speeded up; the airplane has 
brought inaccessible places close to our 
shores. We have come into possession of 
established enemy trade-marks and mar- 
kets. These and other factors combine to 
whet industry’s interest in the vast markets 
that exist in other parts of the world. 

Large American companies have built the 
framework for our foreign-trade structure. 
In many cases, they opened new markets 
alone. In the past 10 years they have been 
helped by an interested and industrious 
Government. The State and Commerce De- 
partments have done much to clear out the 
red tape and to arrange pacts and trade 
agreements with other nations. 

In my recent trip around the world I found 
our consular service willing and able to help 
businessmen, large and small. Its members 
provided facts and figures unobtainable from 
other sources. These State Department 
workers, stationed in hundreds of cities 
throughout the world, are doing a fine serv- 
ice for American business. Their studies, ob- 
servations, and opinions can serve to cut the 
cost and time of setting up in foreign trade. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The opportunity for building foreign trade 
is not limited to the giant corporations, In 
fact, most of our hopes, of the future of our 
trade with other nations are pinned to the 
smaller companies. The little fellow, like the 
big companies, can get information and help 
from the Government. In marty cases the 
small producer is better equipped to take over 
a segment of a market than the large com- 
panies. American production is uniform, but 
foreign demand varies from country to coun- 
try and often from region to region within 
acountry. The smaller manufacturer, being 
more flexible, can suit his production to meet 
those peculiar demands. 

One cf our errors before the war was to as- 
sume that everybody would buy the same 
products that we used. Other countries were 
better prepared to fulfill the peculiar wants 
that we did not recognize. If a relatively 
small segment of the population wanted un- 
usual products, salesmen for other countries 
could fill the order. Our representatives fre- 
quently went orderless because a big produc- 
tion line could not be interrupted to make a 
few thousand items to suit a special regional 
taste. 


INFORMATION AND RESEARCH NEEDED 


I can think of no better illustration of this 
than the story about the people in the Do- 
minican Republic who wanted buttoned 
shoes when the rest of the world seemed to 
prefer laces. Shoe buttons were considered 
a mark of social distinction there. The 
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brighter and more varied they were, the 
higher the wearer's social standing. Repre- 
sentatives of both German and American 
export firms were on hand for the business, 
but the German salesman got the order be- 
cause he always agreed to give them any- 
thing they wanted. The American salesman 
had insisted on selling laced shoes because 
“that’s what they wear on Broadway,” a sell- 
ing point that had little effect on the native 
buyer who very rightly preferred to set his 
own style rather than follow another's. 

Before the war the export-minded people 
were those in the seaports. Back in the 
interior, few companies even considered for- 
eign trade, not being equipped to find over- 
seas markets for their goods, or having ex- 
perience in the complicated mechanics of 
foreign commerce. Even in some of the 
larger cities a businessman could not obtain 
the information and advice on basic export 
practice. 

Since the war smaller companies every- 
where have become foreign-trade conscious. 
They realize now that export represents the 
difference between full and partial produc- 
tion. They have mastered the paper work 
and the principles of trading with other 
countries. In this, they have been helped 
by the Government, foreign-trade groups, 
and many fine foreign-trade journals. They 
will play a major role in the foreign-trade 
picture of the future. 

The airplane has been an important factor 
in making all of us world trade conscious. 
Amcrican businessmen now journey to coun- 
tries they had encountered only in travel 
books before the war. Our knowledge of the 
world and our desire to trade with other 
nations have increased. But we must make 
every effort to increase our understanding 
of foreign people and their wants if our 
export-import effort is to be a success. 

The need for market research abroad has 
already brought about some progress, espe- 
cially in Mexico and South America. These 
studies should be extended to all areas in 
which we plan to do business to guide our 
marketing. We have abandoned hit-or-miss 
selling at home, and we must eliminate 
guesswork abroad. New techniques of mar- 
ket analysis suited to foreign countries are 
being developed; before many years, a wealth 
of this information should be available to 
the exporter. 

A BRIGHT PICTURE 


The improvement of communications fa- 
cilities and of transportation, both air and 
sea, Will have a tremendous effect on future 
foreign trade. Some of the delay in getting 
goods from our factories to customers abroad 
will be eliminated. Better methods of pack- 
ing and shipping, many developed during the 
war, will trim the cost of shipment. Speeded 
delivery will make possible exchange of scea- 
sonable or perishable products that could not 
be handled before the war. 

Of course, political differences and social 
unrest in many parts of the world will affect 
foreign trade. But with so many factors 
pointing to our success, even these seemingly 
overwhelming political blocks can be passed. 
We are already well under way in Latin 
America, South Africa and Scandinavia. 
Though the dollar supply there is falling 
low, we can feel certain that equitable ar- 
rangements for foreign trade will be made. 

In war-blasted northern Italy, industry is 
coming back, perhaps faster than in other 
parts of Europe. France is beginning to get 
a grip on itself again. England, still in a 
crisis, Is sure to emerge again as our best 
paying customer, India and China, as soon 
as they settle their political troubles, should 
be great markets for our products. Our suc- 
cess in foreign trade is certain if we plan 
right and work to make foreign trade a major 
factor in reaching a high level of economy 
and in staying there. 
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Annual Convention of the Rhode Island State 
Industrial Union Council, CIO, it is a real 
eratification to me to come before you tcday. 
That branch of the great American labor 
movement you represent has made steady, 


and remarkable progress here in Rhode Is- 
land in recent years, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to express my pleasure at 
your accompli hments and to wish you fur- 
ther success in the days and years ahead. 
Your movement has grown in numbers, but 
the expanding influence of labor organiza- 
t State is based on much more 
th and even economic skill in 

collective bargaining. It is constantly build- 
i g itself a more important place in the com- 
munity, because it has demonstrated a great- 
er sense of responsibility and leadership in 
relation to public issues. The fact that your 
unions have increased wage rate and im- 
proved conditions of work is, of course, of 
fundamental importance. It is even more 
important that you have made these ad- 
vances by making genuine contributions to 
the success and well-being of the economic 
and social life of our society as a whole. 
Then too your movement is in a constant 
state of development. You do not stand 
still, but by a process of deliberate self- 
education and training you improve your 
methods, increase your competence, and 
widen your point of view. 

I am particularly impressed by what I have 
learned about your educational programs. 
The work this council and other branches of 
the labor movement has been doing to train 
your local officers and rank and file in cooper- 
ation with the extension division of our State 
college and other educational bodies, has im- 
pressed me most favorably. It should im- 
press also those elements in our State which 
continue to keep their fingers crossed in all 
matters relating to organized labor. The 
Rhode Island experiment in the fleld of 
workers’ education is something we have 
reason to be proud of. It is one which I feel 
should be carefully studied by the commit- 
tees of the United States Congress, which I 
hope will shortly conduct hearings on what 
is now known as the labor extension bill, S. 
1390, which my distinguished colleagues, 
Senators THomas of Utah and Morse of Ore- 
gon, are sponsoring. I am told by those who 
have made a study of adult education, and 
of workers’ education in particular, that here 
in Rhode Island we have achieved a sound 
working relationship between trade unionists 
and college authorities which is peculiarly 
valuable and encouraging. 

It is not my purpose today to more than 
mention this particular question but I must 
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the larger pr< 
I ntative of the y 
Congress, the field is s 
so complex that 
undertake any 
public issues in 
session of Con in prog 
sumably concerned with the vital que 
of foreign aid and the curbing of econ 
inflation here at home 
I feel, has wisely urged that 
be considered together for the very sound 
reason that the extent and amount of the 
practica stance the United States can 
give to war-torn countries depends in great 
measure on the volume of prceduction and the 
ange of prices here at home. At a hearing 
before the Senate eo Commitice 
the other day, I stated I was interested both 
in interim aid for Italy, France, and Austria 
for the next 4 months but also in interim aid 
for Rhode Island and the other New Englanc 
States for the same period. 

The party now in contro! of Congress has, I 
fecl made a grave error in a e to 
separate these questions, and indeed, in tak- 
ing the position that the mattcr of inflation 
is irrelevant at this time. It is true that 
the Republicans have been split on the 
foreign-aid issue. 
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Some of them do see the 
urgency of the need and have disregarded 
partisanship in pushing for prompt and ade- 
quate action. Some however, have 
given comfort to the extremists, both of the 
left and the right in the European countries, 
by delaying the assistance program. Let me 
call your attention to one basic fact in this 
whole discussion which has not been stressed 
and which is tied right in with our domestic 
economic and political stuation. The Harri- 
man Committee which has given this whole 
question of European recovery the most care- 
ful and expert consideration, and on which, 
let me remind you, top representatives of 
Jabor have served, has tried to drive home 
the need for restoring the economies of these 
allied or ex-enemy nations so that they may 
contribute again to world prosperity. Relief 
of the starving is imperative and essential, 
but still more important is the task of pro- 
viding the means to enable these countries 
not merely to feed and clothe themselves, 
but to become partners in the immense task 
of world reconstruction. If this objective is 
to become American policy in fact, we cannot 
ignore or sidetrack the question of inflation 
here at home. Nor, dare we neglect the even 
more fundamental question of the develop- 
ment and conservation of our productive 
facilities and natural resources right here in 
the United States. This latter problem was 
emphasized in the so-called Krug report, 
which all Members of Congress have had 
available to them. 

The people of America, I believe, will finally 
judge the Members of the present Congress 
not on the fine speeches that they make 
about the threat of world communism (which 
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and I regard this fact not as a pe 

pliment, although, naturally, I 

about it, but as evidence of the serious con- 
cern that more and more people are showing 


about this whole pr -oblem of labor relations. 
I believe that the Congress will in ti her 


drastically amend this so-called 
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law. I wou!d he less than hon- 

u, however, if I were to say that 

any immediate prospect of such ac- 

i only mus there be political 
changes in this count ry before that can hap- 
pen, but also the pu ic must become much 
better informed than ‘it is today about the 
actual workings of this new law. This task 
of informing the people of the country is one 
which will have to rest largely with labor 


itself. It is my hope that many industrialists 

ri in the course of time, come to realize 
t improved labor relations cannot be per- 
nanently achieved as long as there are laws 
on the statute books wh rate in such 
fashion as to deprive one group in our so- 
ciety of that equality of cpportunity which 
is at the very root of our American democ- 
racy. 

We, the people of New England, have spe- 
cial problems in addition to those which we 
share with all citizens of this countr Ve 
have in New England a greater concentra- 
tion of population and industry per square 
mile than any other section of the United 
States. At one time New England indus- 
tries faced quite serious competition from 
industries located in other parts of the 
country where lower wage scales prevailed. 
This particular factor is not quite as impor- 
tant as it once was, I am happy to say, be- 
cause wage scales generally have been im- 
proved. Also, it is now a fact, and this is 
frequently overlocked, that as a result of 
the shifts in American industry during the 
past 20 years or so, New England ts no longer 
the highest wage area in country. 
There are other industrial areas in the north- 
ern part of the United States where higher 
rates of pay are found than obtain in New 
England. I bring out this point to show 
that New England is not seeking to maintain 
a@ privileged pos sition, but is actually pre- 
pared to prove its ability to meet conditions 
as they exist today. 

I must also go on to point out that New 
England labor and industry cannot face the 
future without some apprehension unless 
steps are taken to wipe out by law and by 
proper social policy certain types of unfair 
economic competition which still persist in 
this country. I refer particularly to the 
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failure of the Congress to act on the long- 
overdue amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Need I remind you that the 
statutory wage rate in this country 1s still 

t at the ridiculously low ficure of 40 cents 
an hour? Equally important, and perhaps 
even more reprehensible, is the fact that 
there are still important groups of wage 
earners in this country who are deprived of 
any protection at all under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. s most of you know, I was 
a cosponsor in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
of legislation to raise the statutory minimum 
to 65 cents an hour and to broaden the scope 
of the wage-and-hour law. The 65-cent 
minimum is now too low, and it should be 
fixed at a higher figure, probably 75 cents 
an hour. ecent hearings before a commit- 

» of Congress brought out the fact that 
there are still 2,000,000 people in this coun- 
try earning less than 65 cents an hour. 

An area such as New England cannot feel 
economically secure, nor dare we in good 
conscience rest, until all such sweatshop 
wages are eliminated by proper governmental 
action. It has been demonstrated beyond 
all question that the higher minimum wage 
is a positive aid toward the maintenance of 
stable employment and profitable operations 
in industry and in business. Yet in the face 
of incontrovertible evidence of the human 
and economic need for raising minimum 
wages and extending the coverage of the 
FLSA, we find an element in Congress giving 
ear and comfort to short-sighted interests 
which seek either to wipe out this law 
altogether, or to weaken seriously its 
provisions. Let me say to those who en- 
courage this sort of talk, that they are 
playing with economic and political dyna- 
mite. Both as a New Englander, and as 
a representative of a highly developed and 
long established industrial State, I call upon 
all my fellow legislators from other New 
England States, irrespective of their party 
affiliation, to move at once to enact the long- 
delayed amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. This law must be revised to bring 
it into line with the needs and realities of 
present-day conditions. I particularly call 
upon all faif-minded people of Rhode Island 
and of other New England States to endorse 
and actively support this move, both in the 
name of enlightened regional self-interest 
and in the name of good and sensible citi- 
zenship. 

There are two final points I wish to touch 
on quite briefly. One is the need for the 
immediate extension of rent-control legis- 
lation, and the other is the matter of a 
sound national-housing program. 

The present inadequate rent control law 
expires on February 29, 1948. One of the very 
first actions of the Eightieth Congress in its 
regular session beginning next January 
should be to extend this law for at least 
another 2 years, and at the same time restore 
those sections of the law which afforded the 
individual tenant real protection against 
eviction. Should rent control be permitted 
to lapse, we will witness a vicious accelera- 
tion of the present inflationary spiral. Such 
a condition would be as harmful to business 
itself as it would be to the individuals who 
would suffer if rent ceilings were removed 
during the present period of acute housing 
shortages. No doubt some individual prop- 
erty holders will feel discriminated against 
by the maintenance of controls at a time 
when others are reaping sensational profits, 
This is a situation which can be met, how- 
ever, by a process of individual adjustment. 
That can be assured if the Congress is not 
pound-foolish and penny-wise in the matter 
of funds for adequate administration of laws 
which affect millions of ordinary citizens. 

Another problem, that of housing in our 
modern society, is exceedingly complex and 
only the most irresponsible person would 
suggest that an easy or simple solution is 






possible. Let me add, however, that those 
who insist that nothing be done about this 
problem because it presents many difficulties, 
should be severely criticized. The pending 
legislation S. 866, known as the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner housing bill, deals with virtu- 
ally all phases of the housing problem, but 
is primarily aimed at enabling private in- 
dustry to serve the largest possible market. 
The so-called public housing features of the 
bill have been ridiculously and scandalously 
misrepresented. Public assistance or sub- 
sidies are only provided for one section of 
our population; that is the group now living 
in slums or under substandard conditions, 
and whose income makes it impossible to pay 
what is technically known as an economic 
rent. 

As I said to you in opening this talk, it ts 
not possible to do more than barely skim over 
a very few of the tremendous issues that now 
face this Nation and the world at large. The 
best one can do is to indicate one’s general 
approach to these problems and keep abreast 
of the rush of events. As a public servant 
talking matters over with his constituents, 
I should perhaps point out to you that the 
job of the conscientious legislator is much 
more demanding than it has ever been be- 
fore. The difficulties of reaching sound de- 
cisions are much greater, not merely because 
of partisanship, but because of the very com- 
plexity of the issues that confront us. These 
new stresses could endanger our whole 
democratic process. 

I say to you that under these conditions 
people such as yourselves, who are in touch 
with great numbers of rank and file citizens, 
have a_ special responsibility. Men and 
women today cannot qualify as good citi- 
zens if they merely cast their ballots on elec- 
tion day and conduct themselves with de- 
cency and propriety. Nowadays they have 
to inform themselves to an extent never be- 
fore considered essential on these broad pub- 
lic questions. We need what is called a 
better informed public opinion. This is not 
something that can be safely left to chance. 
Organizations such as yours should deliber- 
ately and energetically play a large role in 
interpreting public issues to the men in the 
street, and in that way shoulder more and 
more of the burden which all of us must bear 
if the true American principles of personal 
freedom, majority rule,and equality of oppor- 
tunity are to survive in a world where hostile 
ideologies are threatening to lead us toward 
new and more terrible conflicts. I know 
from what you have done in the past that 
you may be counted upon to do your full 
share in this great work in the future. 
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Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD the radio address made by me over 
Station WBAL in Baltimore, Sunday, 
December 7, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to substi- 
tute today for Senator Typincs, who usually 
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reports on the week’s developments in Wash- 
ington at this time each Sunday. The sen- 
ior Senator must forego his talk today be- 
cause of enforced absence from Maryland. 
His weekly reports of important develop- 
ments have been intelligent and statesman- 
like, which qualities he manifests in debate 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The Washington scene this week end is but 
a reflection of history in the making 
throughout the world. In one of his mas- 
terful speeches to rally the English people 
during the dark stages of the war Winston 
Churchill, in epigrammatic fashion, tersely 
declared that “we live from crisis to crisis.” 
The same might truly be said cf the world 
today. By reason of America’s leadership 
in the fight against communism and in the 
economic efforts to prevent world catasitro- 
phe, Washington has become the focal point 
of each succeeding crisis. At the moment 
the immediate critical problem, that of 
interim aid to France, Italy, and Austria, is 
heading toward satisfactory solution. 

To all those who appreciate the difficulties 
and disadvantages under which a democracy 
functions, in attempting to counter offen- 
sive moves by a dictator-ruled Government, 
the almost complete unanimity with which 
the Senate passed the $597,000,000 interim- 
aid bill was most reassuring. After a mini- 
mum of debate and opposition, the recom- 
mendation of President Truman, ably spon- 
sored and furthered on the Senate floor by 
Senator VANDENBERG, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, was passed with only 
sight change and with only six dissenting 
votes. While the discussions on the floor of 
the House indicate sharper opposition there, 
proponents of the bill are most hopeful that 
passage will come this weck, without sub- 
stantial change or reduction. 

While there naturally will be some ques- 
tion in the minds and hearts of Americans 
generally as to why this country must go on 
and on, giving of its substance, sacrificing 
its own needs in food and other essentials, 
it doesn’t require much study of present-day 
world conditions to justify the American 
course in this respect. Five hundred and 
ninety-seven million dollars is unquestion- 
ably a lot of money. When to this is added 
the billions—whether it be 15 or 20 or what- 
ever the number—which will be asked to 
implement this European-aid program on 
the necessary long-term basis, one has only 
to consider the alternate possibility to be 
eble to decide for oneself whether the pro- 
posed expenditures now, like the well-known 
stitch in time, can save infinitely greater 
expenditures in the years ahead. 

America spent undreamed-of billions be- 
tween the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941 
and the end of the war to save world free- 
dom from destruction. If we were willing 
during those years to pour out more than 
$200,000,000,000 for the purposes of war, is 
it prudent to be uncooperative now when 
such a small portion of the wartime outlay 
may well insure the world-wide peace and 
security which, despite the cost in blood and 
wealth of World War II, have not yet been 
achieved? 

This is a time in the world’s history when 
the ideals we all regard so highly must be 
tempered with a realism which perceives 
world events in their true perspective. Every 
true American citizen desires above all else 
today the attainment of that degree of peace 
and international good will that would per- 
mit all peoples of the world to live in har- 
mony and under conditions of their own 
choosing. Every thoughtful Americen at the 
same time is impressed with the fact that 
desiring such an ideal is not sufficient to 
achieve it. 

Further, it can be said in all sincerity 
that the great heart of America throbs in 
sympathy with the distressed of every nation, 





























and seeks no selfish gain in helping other 


peoples to return to normalcy. Noone, how- 
ever, can review the record of the postwar 
years, and note the checks and road blocks 
thrown up in the path along which the peace- 
loving nations are journeying in their effort 
for peace, without being deeply impressed 
with the meaning of the old biblical parable 
about the strong man who kKeepeth his court. 

Look at the unfortunate countries behind 
the iron curtain which the Soviet Union 
has established across the heart of Europe. 
The peoples of good will in these countries 
lacked the strength to maintain their ideals, 
and were overwhelmed by the might of Rus- 
stan Communist forces. The starvation and 
misery rampant in those countries, and to 
some lesser degree throughout most of the 
other nations of Europe, have been aggra- 
vated tremendously by the refusal of Rus- 
sia to join in the efforts for peace. Those 
who oppose the American policy of helping 
these free nations to an economic standard 
that will make it possible for them to retain 
their freedom, are indulging in the most 
dangerous type of wishful thinking when 
they contend that Russia will join in the 
movement for peace if we lead the way by 
decreasing America’s armed forces to a peace- 
time basis. 

I agree with the statement made the other 
day by Secretary of National Defense For- 
restal that the surest way to invite destruc- 
tion of our Government is to permit Ameri- 
can armed forces to deteriorate to a point 
where we would be unable to defend our- 
selves vigorously and successfully against 
any attacks that might be made upon us. 

No move is foreseen today which would 
result in the removal of the Red Army from 
central Europe. There the forces of Stalin 
stand at this moment, holding one-half of 
Europe in their grasp while they menace the 
other half. While this continues we must 
maintain our defense on a basis capable of 
meeting any threat. 

Under the leadership of our President and 
of Secretary of State Marshall, America has 
made every possible honorable concession to 
Russia in an effort to secure her cooperation 
toward reestablishment of world-wide peace. 
Not only have these efforts been refused al- 
most without exception, but when America, 
realizing the danger of imminent chaos in 
the stricken European countries, devised a 
humanitarian plan by which each nation’s 
efforts to reestablish itself would be sup- 
ported and strengthened by American finan- 
cial and economic aids, we have seen Rus- 
sia set out with determination, and an- 
nounced intentions to prevent the Marshall 
plan from being effectuated. 

Molotov's pronouncement at the London 
Conference only a few days ago makes 
crystal clear that Russia is not willing to 
pledge her aid in the European-recovery 
program, Communism does not desire the 
restoration of orderly government to liberty- 
loving people. Rather communism can 
thrive and flourish best where disorder, dis- 
content, and disaster prevail. If western 
Europe falls within its power and influence, 
the next move for its spread would be this 
hemisphere. 

Not only is it a humanitarian obligation 
on our part to feed and clothe and other- 
wise assist the people of the war-devastated 
countries until they can stand, even shakily, 
on thelr own feet, it is actually a neces- 
sary part of our defenses against the tide 
of communism which has swept over so 
much of Europe and Asia, and which, we 
must admit, is asserting itself even in this 
land of free opportunity. 

How any American parents could see their 
own children thrive and grow healthy on 
an abundance of food without being willing 
to share that abundance with the hungry, 
pitiful children of Europe is beyond under- 
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standing. It may well happen that the 
American program of relief for Europe may 
cause some of us here at home to do with- 
out some of things we would like to have, 


might make it necessary for us to wait 
longer than we would like to wait for new 
automobiles or other conveniences. Never- 


theless, can we turn our backs on the misery 
of these peoples who, only a few years ago 
were as proud of their culture and thei 
well-being as we are here in 


"Tt. 


economic 
America? 
It was with this in mind that I joined this 


and personally 


week with other Senators, 
supervised the rcedraftin 
mail rates for gift packages to the devastated 
countries abroad Inder the bill, parcel- 
post charges would be reduced 75 percent. 
The stimulation that would thus be giver 
to American generosity to the sufferin 
peopies of lands would suppleme 
tremendously the official aid supplied by t 
American people 

What all Americans must never forget is 
that a revived Europe will be a strengthened 
outpost for the defense of America against 
the hatred and the evil designs which Com- 
munist strategists harbor against us. After 
we already have spent more than $200,000,- 
000,000 to defeat one threat against world 
security, the cost of the program for interim 
relief is not enormous in comparison to the 
possible cost of neglecting our opportunity 
today. 

If each of us could spend even a day in 


g of a bill, re 
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Rumania, Albania, Yugoslavia, the Baltic 
countries, Poland, or eastern Germany, if 
just one instance of the oppression which 


daily and without ceasing bears oppressively 
upon the people of those lands could be seen 
in its full horror, I am sure there would be 
a mass appeal to the Congress to act promptly 
and generously in the interest of humanity. 
I repeat, we cannot forget that this is not 
merely a question of helping Eurcpe. It is 
also, and even more importantly, a matter 
of defending America and of preserving the 
last great outpost of free civilization now 
left upon the globe 

The most desirable method by which our 
European program could be financed, either 
in the whole or in part, would be through 
reduction in Federal spending for other pur- 
poses. How timely would it be when we are 
incurring this extraordinary expense, if our 
governmental leaders would take decisive 
action to offset these expenses, at least in 
large part, by reduced outlays for domestic 
purposes. 

At a time when our citizens are expected 
to forego luxuries and even much needed 
foodstuffs it would certainly be in order for 
government to tighten its belt in foregoing 
the need of new outlays as well as for cer- 
tain operational cost. 

The total costs of national government 
for the present year is appalling. Contrary 
to general belief, the sum total will be shown 
to be over 40 billions. If America could 
get along some years ago on much less than 
this total, it most assuredly could do so now 
when the United States money is being sent 
abroad for emergency relief. 

Coincident with the discussions of relief 
for Europe, and as an integral part of any 
long-range program, is the question as to 
how much financial aid America can afford 
to give. And this, of course, presents the 
question of how sound are our American 
economy and our financial policy for the 
future. 

In all the concern about the needs of 
Europe there is one aspect of our country’s 
economy which, to my mind, is not being 
given nearly the consideration that it rightly 
merits. I refer to the constantly increasing 
cost of government throughout America. 
In making this statement I include the cost 
of government in Washington and in the 
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States and localities throughout the land. 
To judge from the budgets that are pre- 
sentea for each succeeding year, and the 
costly services that are being introduced 
and expanded unceasingly, one might be led 


} ras no limit to Amer- 


to think that th 














ica’s financial re es With a 8,000,- 
000,000 debt of the Federal Government, and 
v $16,000,000,000 of § e and 1 1 
debts, we should realize th lute d er 
that faces the American sj of vern- 
ment unless our people awake t is 
happening and take steps to alter this alarm- 
iI trend 

Many of our citizens will remember the 
shocked amazement with which our coun- 
try greeted the news of the first billion-dollar 
Federal budget. That any government i 
as} > expenditure of such a huge am 
was unthi able to the people of thi 








And ret, only this year, the largest city in our 
country had its own §1,000,000,000 budget. 


And now come reports that the budget of 
one of the larger States mest likely will ap- 


proach or pass the $300,000,000 mark. Many 
other illustrations could be cited 

Is it any wonder that living costs are high 
today when about 30 percent of the Nation's 
total income must go to defray 
government? Is it surprising many of 
our people have difficulty living on their in- 
comes when we find that this year’s interest 
alone on the Federal public debt is almost 
double the entire cost of government in 1913? 

Looking at it another way, how can we 
expect moderation in prices of foods or other 
necessities when the cost of government to- 
day exceeds by more than 25 percent the 
total national income just 15 years ago. Or 
again, locking back to 1917, we find that the 
per capita debt was slightly over $12 per per- 
son. During the height of the war it went 
to almost 82,000 per person and now is just 
below $1,800. 

With 60,000,000 persons employed, it is not 
too difficult to understand why some of them 
cannot enjoy the standard of living they 
desire when we find that nearly 6,000,000, or 
10 percent of all these workers, are working 
for Government alone. 

Back in 1913 Government costs represented 
only 744 percent of the total national in- 
come. Today it is almost four times that 
percentage, and still rising. And it will con- 
tinue to rise until it overwhelms our Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, unless some- 
where along the line we take stock of our 
plight, and realize that Government funds 
do not spring from an inexhaustible source 
but actually come out of your own pockets. 

We can talk all we will about the humani- 
tarian aspects of aid to Europe, and boast 
of the record-breaking production of Ameri- 
can industry, but unless we control the cost 
of cur own Government here, we will find 
ourselves, some of these fine days, unable to 
finance not only economic recovery of Europe 
but even our own swollen and expanded gov- 
ernmental services. 

I had the privilege Friday of participating 
in a committee meeting on the matter of 
inter-governmental fiscal relationships. Real 
progress can be made, I am convinced, to- 
ward the goal of coordinating and simplify- 
ing Federal, State, and local tax systems, 
looking toward the goal of over-all tax re- 
duction. Desirable as that objective is, how- 
ever, its ultimate achievement is entirely 
in the hands of our citizens, in the matter 
of their demands upon Government. 

There is an old saying that we cannot have 
our cake and eat it. That applies to our 
fiscal resources, and to the services which we 
expect Government to render us. We can 
have an orderly, reasonable tax and fiscal 
system, or we can demand unlimited govern: 
mental services. We cannot, however, have 
both, It is time our people began to realize 


the cost of 


— 
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this. Particularly is this necessary when we 





are engaged in international activities which 
involve the question of world peace. These 
are the considerations engaging attention in 
Washington today and we trust our citizens 
will give them thoughtful and deserved ate 
te 





The President’s Everglades National Park 
Dedication Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4)., 1947 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, at Everglades, Fla., occurred a 
very significant event. It was the open- 
ing and dedication of the Everglades Na- 
tional Forest. On that occasion the 
State of Florida was honored by the 
presence of the President of the United 
State On that occasion the President 
delivered a very significant address not 
only in commemoration of that impor- 
tant occasion, but upon the subject of 
the conservation of our national and 
netural resources which are of the most 
vital interest to all the land. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress of the President on Saturday dedi- 
cating the Everglades National Park. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
Not often in these demanding days are we 
able to lay aside the problems of the times, 
and turn to a project whose great value lies 
in the enrichment of the human spirit. To- 
day we make the achievement of another 
great conservation victory. We have perma- 
nently safeguarded an irreplaceable primi- 
tive area. We have assembled to dedicate to 
the use of all the people for all time, the 
Everciades National Park. 

Here in Everglades City we can savor the 
atmosphere of this beautiful tropical area. 
Soutl t of us lics the coast of the Ever- 
glades Park, cut by islands and estuaries of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Here are deep rivers, 
giant groves of colorful mangrove trees, 
prairie marshes ang inumerable lakes and 
streams 















In this park we shall preserve tarpon, 
trout, 2nd pompano, bear, deer, and croco- 
diles—and rare birds of great beauty. We 
shall prot hundreds of kinds of wildlife 
which might otherwise soon be extinct. 

The benefits our Nation will derive from 


this dedication will outlast the youngest of 
us. They will increase with the passage of 












the yea Few actions could make a more 
lasting contribution to the enjoyment of the 
American people than the establishment of 
the Everglades National Park. 

Our national park system is a clear ex- 
pre yn of the idealism of the American peo- 
ple. Without regard for sectional rivalries 
or for party politics, the Nation has ad- 
vanced constantly in the last 75 years in the 
protection of its natural beauties and 
wonders 

The success of our efforts to conserve the 


© Lery 


y and wildlife of the country can be 
measured in popular use. The national park 
tem covers but a fraction of 1 percent of 


the area of the United States, but over 25,- 
000,000 of our fellow countrymen have vis- 
ited our national parks within the past year. 
Each citizen returned to his home with a re- 
freshed spirit and a greater appreciation of 
the majesty and beauty of our country. 
These are the people's parks, owned by 
young and old, by those in the cities and 
those on the farms. Most of them are ours 
y because there were Americans many 
J s ago who exercised vision, patience, and 
unselfiish devotion in the battle for conser- 
vation, 





EVERGLADES DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER PARKS 

Each national park possesses qualities dis- 
tinctive enough to make its preservation a 
matter of concern to the whole Nation. Cer- 
tainly, this Everglades area has more than 
its share of features unique to these United 
Siates. Here are no lofty peaks seeking the 
sky, no mighty glaciers or rushing streams 
wearing away the uplifted land. Here is land, 
tranquil in its quiet beauty, serving not as 
the source of water but as the last receiver 
of it. To its natural abundance we owe the 
spectacular plant and animal life that dis- 
tinguishes this place from all others in our 
couniry. 

Our park system also embraces such na- 
tional shrines as Jamestown Island, the Sta- 
tue of Liberty, and the battlefields of York- 
town and Gettysburg. These historic 
places—as much as the scenic areas—also 
need to be protected with all the devotion 
at our command in these days when we are 
learning again the importance of an under- 
standing loyalty to our national heritage. 

Our parks are but one part of the national 
effort to conserve our natural resources. Up- 
on these resources our life as a Nation de- 
pends. Our high level of employment and 
our extraordinary production are being lim- 
ited by scarcities in some items of our natu- 
ral wealth. This is the time to develop and 
replenish our basic resources. 

Conservation has been practiced for many 
decades and preached for many more, yet 
only in recent years has it become plain that 
we cannot afford to conserve in a haphazard 
or piecemeal manner. No part of our con- 
servation program can be slighted if we want 
to make full use of our resources and have 
full protection against future emergencies. 

If we waste our minerals by careless mining 
and processing, we shall not be able to build 
the machinery to till the land. If we waste 
the forests by careless lumbering we shall 
lack housing and construction materials for 

actory, farm, and mine. If we waste the 
water through failure to build hydroelectric 
plants, we shall burn our reserves of coal and 
oil needlessly. If we waste our soil through 
erosion and failure to replenish our fields, we 
shall destroy the source of our people’s food. 

Each conservation need is dependent on 
the others. A lashed and burned forest 
brings erosion of uplands and fills down- 
stream reservoirs With silt so that water 
power is lessened and irrigated farms lose 
their water supplies. Eroded farm lands 
contribute to devastating floods. Uncon- 
trolled rivers mean lost electricity, farms 
without water, and perennial and increasing 
flood danger. 

To maintain our natural wealth we must 
engage in full and complete conservation of 
all our resources, 

Full conservation of our energy resources 
can be accomplished by continued construc- 
tion of dams, hydroelectric plants and trans- 
mission lines; by greater use of natural gas, 
by research for more efficient mehods of ex- 
traction of coal and oil, and by exploration 
for new resources. 


CONSERVATION SEEN AS VITAL NECESSITY 


In forests, conservation can be achieved 
by adhering to the principle of sustained 
yield and forest management so that timber 
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is harvested each year just as other crops are. 
This should be true for both privately owned 
and publicly owned forest lands. 

In farm land, conservation can be achieved 
by expanding and intensifying the many 
soil-conservation practices developed by our 
agricultural technicians to sustain produc- 
tivity. The area of irrigated land can be ex. 
panded materially with new reclamation 
projects. Range lands in the West can be 
protected by the control of erosion and by the 
enforcement of safe limits on the number 
of grazing stock. 

In minerals, we can come closer to the 
proper balance with increased efficiency in 
extraction and with scientific exploration for 
new reserves. When ores contain several 
minerals, we should extract all the useful 
products and waste none. Despite a bounte- 
ous nature, this country has never been self- 
sufficient in all minerals. We have always 
imported minerals to meet these deficien- 
cies and we must continue to do so, 

In water, we need to prevent further drop- 
ping of the water table, which in many areas 
is dangerously low. Surface water must be 
stored, and ground water used in such a way 
as to cause the least depletion. Although 
the water level is high now here in the Ever- 
glades, there has been damage from a lowered 
fresh-water table, and during the war, fires 
raged through the Glades—fires fed by dry 

s which should have been covered by 





The battle for conservation cannot be 
limited to the winning of new conquests, 
Like liberty itself, conservation must be 
fought for unceasingly to protect earlier 
victories. 

Public lands and parks, our forests, and 
our mineral reserves, are subject to many 
destructive influences. We have to remain 
constantly vigilant to prevent raids by those 
who would selfishly exploit our common 
heritage for their private gain. Such raids 
on our natural resources are not examples 
of enterprise and initiative. They are at- 
tempts to take from all the people for the 
benefit of a few. 

As always in the past when the people's 
property has been threatencd, men and 
women whose primary concern has been their 
country’s welfare have risen to oppose these 
selfish attacks. We can be thankful for 
their efforts, as we can be grateful for the 
efforts of citizens, private groups, local gove- 
ernments, and the State of Florida which, 
joined in common purpose, have made possi- 
ble the establishment of the Everglades 
National Park. 

The establishment of this park is an ob- 
ject lesson and an example to the entire 
Nation that sound conservation depends 
upon the joint endeavors of the people and 
their several governments. Responsibility is 
shared by the town, the State, and the Fed- 
eral Government; by societies and legisla- 
tures and all lovers of nature, 


WISDOM ESSENTIAL TO NATION’S FUTURE 


No man can know every element that makes 
& nation great, what the psalmist meant 
when people, the daily cooperation, the help- 
fulness of one citizen to another are ele- 
ments. A nation’s ability to provide a good 
living for its people in industry, business, 
and on the farm is another. The intelligent 
recognition by its citizens of a nation’s re- 
sponsibility for world order, world peace, and 
world recovery is still another. 

The wise use of our natural resources is 
the foundation of our effectiveness in all 
these efforts. 

The problems of peace, like those of war, 
require courage and sustained effort. If we 
wish this Nation to remain prosperous, if we 
wish it still to be “the home of the free,” 
we can have it so. But, if we fail to heed 
the lesson of other nations which have per- 





nitted their natural resources to be wasted 
and destroyed, then we shall reap a sorry 
harvest. 

And for conservation of the human spirit, 
we need places such as Everglades National 
2ark, where we may be more Keenly aware of 


ur Creator’s infinitely varied, infinitely 
beautiful, and infinitely bountiful handi- 

rk. Here we may draw strength and peace 
of mind from our surroundings. 

Here we can truly understand what the 
psalmist meant when he sang: “He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures. He leadeth 
me beside the still waters; He restoreth my 


soul 





Control of Living Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, be- 
cause it is a forceful exposition of the 
problems involved in any program to 
control living costs, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Morning Sun 
of Sunday, December 7, entitled “No 
Miracle in Sight.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NO MIRACLE IN SIGHT 


The Sun does not believe that any legisla- 
tive magic, whether evolved in Democratic 
brains or in Republican brains, is going to 
alter in any fundamental fashion the situa- 
tion which produces high prices in this 
country today. 

The reason for high prices is simple. We 
have created more billions of dollars in pur- 
chasing power than we ever dreamed of be- 
fore. We have not produced goods at any 
equivalent rate. 

More dollars for less goods is just another 
way of saying higher prices. 

Moreover, we are now in the very act of 
creating even more dollars. For the best 
possible reasons, for reasons which are over- 
whelming, we are about to hand over to the 
countries of western Europe the dollars 
which will give them the right to take even 
more of our goods. 

This means still more dollars for them and 
still fewer goods for us. 

Whatever the legerdemain in the field of 
law, of regulation, of controls, of allocations, 
of rationing, the essential situation will re- 
main, The goods are not there, and won't be 
there for a long while, in the amount in 
which we should like to have them. We shall 
all have to go without many things we should 
like to have and some things that habit has 
made us believe are essential. 

Thus it behooves wise and prudent men 
not to expect too much from any of the 
programs for the control of inflation. 

It is all very well to say that we must in- 
crease production. Of course we must, to 
the limit of our ability. But the truth is that 


there are not many practical measures which 
we can take right now. 

How can we go about producing more iron 
ore in a hurry? Or more coal, or more auto- 
mobiles, or more wheat, more corn, or more 
meat? 





Suppose it were in fact possible suddenly 
to make available more of these raw mate- 
rials. Where should we find the steel work- 
ers to man the furnaces or the auto workers 
to put the cars together? 

Is it possible to persuade Mr. Lewis’ miners 
to remain for longer hours in the pits or 
Mr. Reuther’s auto workers to assemble more 
cars per hour than they now assemble? 

Will any union give up the “working con- 
ditions” (1. e., the schemes for doing less 
work) for which they have bargained and 
fought for so many years? 

To ask such questions is 

On the contrar 
tain to demand—indeed, s 
ready demanded—still higher wages and 
still more lenient working conditions, so that 


its members at least may get a larger : re 





y, each union is almost cere- 





me of them have 





han others out of the pool of a le 
goods. For itself each union wants to create 
still more purchasing power and thus in- 


tensify the demand for goods. 

Some of the necromancers, in politics and 
out of politics, shout for price control A 
few of these also whisper, a bit uncertainly, 
in favor of wage controls. 

Such magic has little positive value and 
may do great damage. Obviousiy, one is im- 
possible without the other. But experience 
has taught us—and has taught other coun- 
tries which have gone even further along the 
lines of planned economy than we have ever 
gone—that wege controls are never enforced. 
Every case somehow becomes a hardship case, 
an exception to the rule. Or, in the par- 
ticular industry involved, “incentives” (how 
useful a word) are needed. And so the 
controls become a farce. 

Price controls are equally fallacious in 
theory and almost as ineffective in practice. 
Even in Russia, where the state assumes 
control of everything, the black market grew 
to such proportions that the authorities had 
to legalize it. During the war, when most of 
us Were under every high compulsion to obey 
the rules, the OPA found itself saddled with 
an almost impossible assignment, no matter 
how many jobholders were hired. When the 
compulsions of the war ended, the OPA 
simply collapsed and had to be abandoned. 

Only the naive can believe that, in these 
times of uncertain peace, it would be pos- 
sible to put effective control on prices. The 
whole idea is in collision with our funda- 
mental practices. Even with an army to back 
it, it could only disrupt economy. 

As to what price control would do to pro- 
duction, which must be our primary aim, 
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Rationing of a few essentials, as a device 
to insure a fairer distribution of the avail- 
able goods, might produce some good results 
if we could evolve the elaborate machinery 
for effecting it. Some of our people wou'd 
accept it willingly. But we have to remember 
that others would oppose it. Of the oppo- 
nents, some would be vehement and perhaps 
even violent 

The only effective argument for rationin 
{is Europe’s need, and there are enough sur 
viving among us to give the 
appearance of Nation-wide opposition. Po- 
litically speaking, consumer rationing is an 
impossible solution. 

In short, there is no cure for the difficulty 
which we now face save greater production. 
Greater production is something which cen- 
not be accomplished overnight or over many 
nights. We must therefore accept the fact 
of continuing shortages and adjust ourselves 
to them. 

Does this harsh conclusion mean that there 
are no steps we can take to mitigate the force 
of the inflationary pressures which the short- 
age of goods produces? 

There are some steps we can take without 
turning our country into a police state. But 
we should remember that they are not cures 


o 
S 


isolationists 
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for the trouble. They are, rather, salves and 
es 
One source of our trouble is the increased 
purchasing power which is the natural re- 
sult of easy credit. Easy credit in its turn 
is the result of the vast national debt which 
gives the banks lending power in almost un- 
limited quantities, 
To some smail 
credit. 


extent, we can control 











We can control it first by doing st 
to reduce the national debt That , 
and slow process sut we can ma A t 
on it and establish it as fixed nat Pe 

We can control credi Iso by the v 
cooperation of Bankers 3 
merchants of credit, wield a tremendous in- 


fluence on manufacturers and merchants. 
They can use that influence, 





in cocperation 
with the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks, to discourace overenthusi le use of 
funds. To some extent, they can di! urage 
a too easy acceptance of higher wages and 
the ensuing higher prices for manufactured 
goods. 

A second poultice might be what is called 
allccation. This m control, by volun- 
tary or governmental action, of some of the 
basic commodities, such as coal, steel, and 
grain. This step would be hard on many 


manufacturers of household ; 
other products. We have already seen how 
heavily it weighs, even in its vec iry form, 
on bakers, brewers, distillers, poultry raisers. 
and people in similar lines. But it can be 
done, provided—it is a big proviso—the men 
who administer it know what they 
3ut the best poultice, the best mitigating 
remedy, for our trouble is individual and or- 
ganized self-discipline. 

We call ourselves freemen. 
plies that its possessors are c 
ing in the general good demands self-control, 
even self-sacrifice. 

If enough of us restrain our appetites, if 
enough of us forebear to grab, if enou th of 
us understand the for restraint and 
act in accordance with our understanding, 
we shall get through the period of shortag 3 
without too much difficulty. 

The issue is self-control against police 
control; domestic freedom against domestic 
authoritarianism. 

Since miracles are 
give freedom a trial. 


liances 1d 


liint 


are about. 


Freedom ime 


pable of act 


need 





unlikely, we should 





Admission of Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. KILGORE. 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “We Need the DP’s,” published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of No- 
vember 28, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE NEED THE pDP’s 

It is high time people in the United States 
began to think of admitting displaced per- 
sons from Europe, not s0 much as a favor 
to these homeless unfortunates, but as a 
great favor to this country. The blunt fact 
is that there are parts of the United States 


Mr. President, I ask 
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which are sorely in need of the DP’s as new 

population to replace crippling losses. 

As everyone knows, the North Central 
States comprise the national breakbasket, 
They are the granary of this country—to a 
large extent they are the granary of the world. 
In the 7 years since 1940, these States have 
lost population, according to official current 
< ; computations, as follows: 

s Loss 
North Dekott..ncacanaccesnnsen SO Set 
Bouth Dakota.....-.s.-css-ccs 131, 272 
i 99, 528 
SIRNAS . ncncancccusnecseson. wee 
NOWRA. .ccmeccnncsuren ---- 92,586 
a soci niciiatinntnitnninininianennincneets 83, 546 

To come closer to home, Missouri and 


Kansas also have lost population, the former 
119,912 and the latter 20,659. Add the Mis- 
souri and Kansas losses to those of the six 
in the table and we have a total of 
more than 800,000. And if we add in the 
229,416 out-State migration from the Moun- 
tain States, such as Colorado and Wyoming, 
the figure goes above 1,000,000. 

Americans who have served with the oc- 
cupation in Germany are impressed at the 
advanced years of the men and women who 
labor in the fields, often in the role of beast 
of burden as well as plowman and mower, 
Do these Americans know what the average 
age of a farmer is in North Dakota? Well, 
it is 60 years. In the other States of the 
great wheat growing area the average age 
mounts close to this obviously dangerous 
figure. In Colorado, for example, it is 57. 

How has this come about? Have all the 
farmers suddenly grown much older? The 
answer is as simple as it is tragic for the 
affected regions. The young men and 
women have walked out. They went away 
as boys and girls to the war, either to the 
armed services or wartime work, and they 
have not come back. What is more, most 
of them are not coming back. Technological 
changes in agricultural methods are a factor, 
but they do not in themselves account for 
the migration. 

This is something which could be fore- 
secn—which, in fact, was foreseen. Four 
years ago Joseph Kinsey Howard, in Mon- 
tana: High, Wide, and Handsome, declared 
that World War I had left his State “bank- 
rupt in land, money, and men,” and that 
the effects of World War II “may be worse.” 
By 1942 war-plant migration had brought 
many Montana towns and some cities to “the 
verge of collapse.” 

The openings which are thus left on farms, 
milk routes and dairies, in blacksmith shops, 
farm-machinery agencies, and small-town 
businesses are waiting today to be filled by 
many thousands of Europe's displaced per- 
Men and women and children of Eu- 
rope will be immediately at home on this 
land. They will be at home just as years 
ago many of their people came to the States 
of the Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys 
and were at home on the virgin plains. 

Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Yugoslavs, Hungarians—these are the chief 
groups from which displaced persons for the 
United States would be selected. All of 
them are used to hardship. Most of them 
know the rigors of winter and how to take 
care of themselves if given half a chance. 
Those from the Baltic countries, In par- 
ticular, are ideally suited to take over as 
farm hands and other agricultural workers 
in the area whose population is smaller with 
each pascing day. 

The Stratton bill for admission of 100,000 
displaced persons a year for 4 years died in 
the regular session of Congress. When the 
issue comes up again, the argument should 
be more than humane treatment of the DP’s. 
It should be downright need for them in 
stricken portions of the United States. 

Governor Youngdahl’s commission of ag- 
ricultural, labor, religious, and welfare rep- 


States 


sons. 






resentatives in Minnesota, Governor Aan- 
dahl's similar commission in North Dakota 
are signs that the area is beginning to wake 
up. Facts and figures are needed. Let these 
commissions go to Congress with enough evi- 
dence of what population losses are doing 
and the number of DP’s who can be ac- 
commodated, and the next handling of the 
Stratton bill will be a different story. 

The DP’s need America, but no more than 
America needs the DP’s. The National Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons could 
not have a sounder appeal for action. 





Report to the People—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD my third report 
to the people, broadcast on September 
18, last, from Station WOAI in San 
Antonio, Tex. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE—PART 3 


(Radio address by United States Senator W. 
Lee O’Dantet, of Texas, over radio station 
WOAI—TQN, San Antonio, Tex., Septem- 
ber 18, 1947) 


How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, and 
hello there, boys and gins. This is your 
United States Senator W. Les O'’DANIEL, 
Democrat of Texas, speaking to you from San 
Antonio, Tex. This is the third in a series of 
reports to the people regarding the condi- 
tions of our Nation, both at home and abroad, 
This broadcast will deal with foreign affairs, 

There are many things in connection with 
the general problem of the foreign policy of 
this Nation which I do not know and ap- 
parently there are many things which no one 
knows. I do not cxpect to go into a detailed 
discussion of this subject of foreign policy; I 
only expect to go far enough to give a report 
to the people of this great State of Texas as 
to what my action within this field has been 
since becoming a Member of the United 
States Senate and at the same time to give 
my reasons for the course I have followed. I 
expect to be very careful in what I say so as 
to not meke any statement that is not 
backed up by the record. 

There is one statement upon which I think 
everybody will now agree; I think even the 
old-line New Dealers who have for many 
years posed as great experts on foreign rela- 
tions, will admit now that the foreign policy 
of this Nation which was outlined during the 
war period and consummated under the direc- 
tion of the then ruling dynasty of the Demo- 
cratic Party, has been a complete failure and 
a fiop. In this connection, I want to cail the 
attention of the people to the fact that when 
the campaign was in high gear in this Nation 
to elect the then President of the United 
States for the third term and later for the 
fourth term, all the propaganda agencies 
which they had set up in the various depart- 
ments in Washington were spending millions 
upon millions of the taxpayers’ dollars and 
working day and night telling the American 
people that the Nation could not afford to 
change faces in the White House or to change 
the Membership of the House of Representa- 
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tives or to change the Membership of the 
Senate because of the fact that the whole 
fate of the world depended on having men in 
Washington who were wise enough to direct 
the foreign policy of this country to the end 
that when we won the Second World War 
we would at the same time win a lasting 
peace for the people of this and of all other 
nations. 

I expressed the opinion then in speeches 
which I made all over Texas and in speeches 
which I made in the United States Senate, 
and on Nation-wide radio networks, that so 
far as the record was available, I did not see 
any evidence of outstanding wisdom on the 
part of the leaders in Washington in deal- 
ing with foreign affairs which would cause 
me to believe they were indispensable in 
directing the foreign affairs of this country. 
I did not then, and I do not now, criticize 
the decisions made and the policies adopted. 
What I criticized then, and what I criticize 
now, was the obvious hyprocrisy of those who 
would play on the patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people and who would mislead our Amer- 
ican people to the point of making them 
believe they would find through the opera- 
tion of the New Deal gang, accumulated in 
the State and in other departments of the 
Government, so much wisdom that if it was 
just allowed to remain on the job all the 
world’s problems would be solved. What I 
criticized then, and what I criticize now, was 
the very carefully worked out plan to deceive 
the American people, to mislead the Ameri- 
can people, and not let the American people 
have and know the facts. But during those 
days when I was making these criticisms I 
was accused by the smear bund in Wash- 
ington, which for so many years has operated 
persistently and consistently to question the 
motives and smear the reputation of every 
man who dared to oppose the New Deal and 
its overstuffed stooges—they said I was an 
isolationist and that I did not know any- 
thing about foreign policy, and generally that 
I belonged to a class of nitwits whose opinion 
did not amount to anything, and then they 
would end their criticism with a long state- 
ment to prove conclusively that the Atlantic 
Charter, which later we learned was but a 
scrap of paper, would hereafter be the foun- 
dation of the guaranties of freedom through- 
out the world, and that we had then in Wash- 
ington in charge of our foreign affairs men 
who were building the foundation for world 
peace in such a manner that the welfare of 
the world demanded that they ke not dis- 
turbed. I stated in speeches made then, and 
I refer you to the record, that I thought this 
Government was being carried for a ride on 
the band wagon of the Communists and 
that just as soon as we quit furnishing the 
wagon and paying the band, we would wake 
up to the fact that instead of the policy we 
were then following leading us to a great 
era of world peace, it would more likely lead 
us to the third world war. I pointed out 
then, and I now refer you again to the record, 
that the State Department in Washington 
and other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were absolutely saturated with 
Communists and New Dealers and that they 
were wiclding the power in determining the 
policy of this Nation, which was not only 
dangerous for us, but dangerous to the peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

These warnings which I issued to the 
American people hack in 1944 and 1945 were 
not hecded. The only answer which came 
from the citadel in Washington, where the 
well-fed bureaucrats and the slimy Red Com- 
munists control, was to use every arm of the 
national adminisiration to smear me, to 
brand me as an isolationist and a crack- 
pot. They cxaltcd the New Dealers, who by 


long years of feeding out of the public feed 
trough and by willingly following the dic- 
tates of the master politician, were labeled 
as great statesmen and I was branded as a 
demacog. 





AP 


Today the papers are full of the dirty 
tricks and betrayals of our Nation by these 
big shots in the War and State Departments. 
The papers te ll us that about 15 top-drawer 
officials of these Departments are now being 
investigated and indictments are expected 
to follow. These birds, some of them high 
Army officers, are charged with giving Rus- 
sia the secrets regarding the construction of 
the famous bomber, B-29. They carted the 
records out of Washington to a nearby spot 
in Maryland, where they were photographed 
nd then rushed to New York and delivered 
o NKVD and thence on to Moscow. As time 
oes on we will see the uncovering of more 
and more of such skulduggery. This is only 
a sample. 

My friends, I am doing just one thing— 
I am giving a report to the people of Texas 
and I am citing the record. 

Now let's see what has happened to that 
great document, the Atlantic Charter. It is 
no answer for this smear brigade to in any 
sense charge that the failure of this foreign 
policy to work has been the fault of the Re- 
publicans. Unfortunately, the Republicans 
apparently fell suckers and have been taken 
for a ride on this foreign policy bandwagon 
along with willing Democrats. The answer 
to what happened to the Atlantic Charter 
is simply a story of how the President of the 
United States and the leaders of our State 
Department, not only under the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt, but also under 
the administration of President Truman, 
were totally fooled and completely outtraded 
by Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov at Tehe- 
ran, Yalta, and at Potsdam. Go back and 
get the record that has now been revealed 
and you will find that our representatives 
made agreements which planted Russia firm- 
ly in Europe. They made agreements which 
turned over to Russia and made Russia the 
master of about 125,000,000 people in the 
Balkans. They double-crossed Poland. They 
forgot our obligation to Finland. They al- 
lowed Russia to set up puppet governments 
throughout all eastern Europe—and just 
what did we get for all this? What did we 
get when we sacrificed Mikhailovitch and 
allowed Dictator Tito to shoot him as a 
common criminal? What did we get for the 
surrender and persecution of churchmen? 
What did we get for giving Russia absolute 
freedom throughout all eastern Europe? We 
have gotten the promise that Russia would 
see to it that these countries had free demo- 
cratic government. 

Well, now, I ask you in all seriousness, if 
these great statesmen we had in Washington 
who were conducting our foreign affairs 
were so smart they were absolutely indis- 
pensable to the affairs of this Nation, why 
were they taken in by the promise that Rus- 
sia would guarantee free democratic govern- 
ment to these countries which we cooperated 
with her to take over? Why did they be- 
lieve that Russia or any other nation which 
denies free government to its own people 
at home would become so magnanimous and 
provide free government for the people of 
other nations in their areas? But that is 
what we did, and where are we today? I 
will tell you where we are. We are in a 
position where, after giving Russia about 
half of. Europe, we now face a situation 
whereby we are called on to say to Russia, 
“You must stop. hus far you can go and 
no further.” It may take force to effect 
that stop order. Now, I ask you this ques- 
tion: What has happened to the great wis- 
dom which we were told was directing our 
foreign affairs during all these years? Has 
it led us to an era where we may rightfully 
expect world peace and democracy and free 
government? No—certainly not. 

Here is another thing. When the soldier 
boys of this Nation landed on the coast of 
Normandy, marched across Europe, across 
the Rhine, encircled the Ruhr, and destroyed 
the military power of Germany, why did 
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these wise diplomats in Washingt 
American troops out of Berlin and wait for 
Russia to ¢ and occupy the city 
tell us the particular zone we could control? 
If the tables had been turned, would Russia 
1ave done The ) em- 
phatically “No.” The would 


moved into 


yn hold the 


answer is 
Russian Arm 
Berlin, they w e 
ntrol of that cit and it 
been a Russian zon¢ But 


n now? 








we have 





been nego- 


ia to try to work out some 
eace treaty can be signed 





ich will permit the people 
to go back to work to earn their own living 
and thereby take them off the backs of the 
American taxpayers tussia is playing ¢ 
same smart, selfish, unprincipled game which 
has controlled her every action since the end 
of the wa! ia is smart enough to know 
that every day and every year she delays the 
economic recovery of Europe she is thereby 
increasing the Opportunity for the people 
through desperati¢ embrace communism 
and join with Russia in her desire of com- 
plete conquest of all Europe. Not one case 
can be cited where Russia has in good faith 
kept her promise to aid in bringing peace to 
the world. Russia wants only one kind of 
peace, and that is a peace dictated by Mos- 
cow. Such a peace will result in a dictator- 
ship by Communist Russia and her satellites 
throughout the world. 

Ever since I have been in the United States 
Senate, and this can be proved by the REcorp, 
I have from day to day called the attention 
of the people of this country to the fact that 
there is a well-organized plan by the Ameri- 
can Communist Party, and this means Rus- 
sia, to take over the Government of the 
United States, and to take it over from with- 
in, not from without. Not only have I point- 
ed this out on the floor of the United States 
Senate, but I have pointed it out in speeches 














Dp 
rus 
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made all over the State of Texas I did 
this at a time when the New Deal, with its 


satellites and henchmen, was driving at high 
speed. I did it at a time when they were 
using the whole political machine and al] the 
propaganda agencies of that machine, paid 
for by the taxpayers of this country, to dis- 
credit me personally and to leave the impres- 
sion in the m of the Members of 
United Stat ds of the 
citizens of 


pot, an isolati 





the 





1 
es Senate and in the min 
Texas that O’DANIEI Ss a 
ynist, a Red baiter, anc 
erally an e1 of good government You 
people down here in Texas heard me when I 
told you that the State Department in Wash- 
ington, which actually handled our foreign 
affairs, was absolutely saturated from bottom 
to top with this communistic element. You 
heard me when I told you that in all other 
departments of the Government in Washing- 
ton key places were filled by Reds who owed 
their first allegiance to Moscow. Well, now 
let’s see was O’DANIEL a ickpot back in 
those days when he was making those state- 
ment a prophet? Was he a crack- 
pot back in 1944 when he said he thought we 
should deal with Russia with a firm hand anc 
not give her anything until we kne yo! 
any question of doubt what her attitude 
would be? Was he a dumb politician then or 















S or was he 











a statesman Well, let’s get the evidence, 
not based on what I s: let's see how the 
picture has unfolded, those who have 


e New Deal have been forced to 
say about their own regime—a regime created 
by themselves. What is the record? 

Well, here it is. The President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, and our Secret 
of State, and some of our United States § 
ators who have posed as great foreign-policy 
experts, and who have specialized in shaking 
their mangy locks in criticizing O’DANTIEL, 
have awakened at long last to the fact that 
Uncle Joe over in Russia has traded them out 
of their pants. They have awakened to the 


inherited th 
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fact that J 
Spots in eve 
Washingt 

United States, Mr 


mous order to the 


e has his agents sitting in the key 
vernment in 
President of the 


an, issuing his fa- 


ry department of G 
We see the 
Trun 








rent departments in 








was Dit 


sted by the stat 
Edgar Hoover, the head of the FBI, and ever 


ement 


made by J 


since President Truman becan 


me tl ro 


ughly 
convinced that the executive depar 
Government were saturated with these ene- 
mies of our Government and ordered the 
hunt to is¢ and rid the Government of 
them, almost every day you see an interview 
in sOme newspaper where the head of one 
department of Government has discovered a 
lot of Reds in the other fellow’s department. 
I never saw such a scramblir around of 
politicians in my life as we have had in 
Washington since these New Dealers went on 
a hunt for the Red Communists 
the thing that makes this hunt 
cult to conduct is that there ts 
ference in lor of the two groups, it is 
hard to distinguish one from the other But, 
anyhow, the one point I wanted to bring out 
is that these master-minding New Dealers 
these great foreign policy experts have now 
admitted that my conclusions about the 
matter expressed to the people of iS § 
time when it was very unpopular to tell 


tments of 


lat 
iate 


You know, 

rather difi- 
so little dif- 

the c t 








truth, were correct They admit now by 
their own actior that we did have in « 
Government in key places men who loved 


Russia bet 
Now, as 
here at h 


thing else 


ter than they love 
& part of my report 
me, I want to remind y 

I openly stated in pu 
in Texas that I thought ; 
Nation would be in jeopardy if with the then 


America 
to you people 


1 of some- 


blic speeches 





the welfare of th 















condition of the health of the President of 
the United States we permitted this left- 
wing element, which then controlled the 
Democratic Party, to nominate Henry Wal- 
lace as the Vice President I did not then 
and I do not now mean to be critical of Mr 
Wallace personally—he has a right to h 
views 01 vernment ffair but I sim 
did not want to see a situation develop wh 

a man wi had the fundamer 1 ideas 
which I know Mr. Wallace had and stil 
about government, to be in a fy tion where 
he might become the President of this Na- 
tion There was another thing that made 
me fearful of Mr. Wallace i that 
constantly expressed views of just how good 
the government was in Russia d t A 
bad the Gove nent Ww in this c 


My friends, I think you will ree that I was 
st Mr. Wallace 


the torch bearer again nd the 
Communists at a time when it was extremely 
unpopular to warn the people of th State 





and the people of many other f 
States where I spoke of the dangers involved 


in that situation But ¢ in I will say t 
question arises as to whet! i 
those d O’DANIEL was simply a 












demagog or was he a statesmar 

Well, if you will go up to W ington 1 
and ask the boys who are |} ling over 
Democratic Party what they think of Br 


been re- 


to his real 


eir fists against him and 

emple But they 
« t 1 Hen: out He ill be with 
t i d the ill take him and his crowd 
wi ope rms. He will be sweet in 
t now they think Senator O’DANIzL 


him from thet 


our foreign policy is 

} i < the theory that if the American 
> American taxpayers will put 
I feed Europe and to rehabili- 
the nations of Europe, the result will 

be t they will like us better than they 
like Russia and the world will be safe for 

I want to tell you frankly 
lieve this is so. I think the 
1 Government is being played for a 
d most of the evidence now indi- 
\ re going to take the bait. If 
lind what we are doing, we are 
to wreck our economy and impoverish 
while we rebuild Europe, and then 
le Joe is going to take over Europe from 
without and the wrecked economy in Amer- 

| enable the Communists to take over 
\merica from within. 

I think the dumb policy which has been 
followed in handling our foreign affairs has 
where we are going to 
> the power and the prestige 
‘ this Government to stop the march of 
communism throughout Europe. 3ut we 
must first purge « 
Communists, fellow travelers, communistic 

npathizers, and do-gooders. I want to tell 

u methinz more; I also believe wherever 
ricen dollar goes, American control 
should also go, Think about 
making a lean of hundreds of millions of 


ition 






a » Greece and then sending an ex- 
offic con nistic OPA over there to de- 
termine what you are going to do with it, 


No matter how many dollars the American 
taxpayer puts up to try to save the people 
of the world, if these dollars are handled by 
socialistic, communistic planners, and do- 

oders who believe in the philosophy of the 
planned economy and world socialism, then 
I tell you that democracy will not be estab- 
lished in Europe. I tell you furthermore 
that all we will be doing will be to fatten 
up Europe to get it ready for Uncle Joe's 
slaughterhouse. 


I am definitely 






of the opinion that the 
foreign policy of this Nation will never be 
a sound policy until we eradicate from 
Washington and this Government the last 
evidence and the last vestige of the old red 
bureaucratic power that was built up in 
Washington during the war. That gang has 
simply got to be run out and while you are 
in the running-out process, it would be a 
mighty good idea to look over in the United 
States Senate, which is by the Constitution a 
power in ratifying treaties with foreign na- 
tions, and lift out of the Senate some of these 
life-termers, who during the years gone by 
became so accustomed to working under the 
brass collar of the New Deal dynasty that 
their ability to think intelligently has most 
seriously deteriorated. Again and again I 
have said to the people and I say it now, 
that what we need in Washington is new 
blood. What we need in Washington is a 


complete break-up of the political machine 
which has ruled this Nation for the past 15 


‘ And we are never going to get that 
until the American voters realize this neces- 
&s v raingly. 

Think about how foolish it is to have our 
Governme! operated by men who believe 
that t American people should put up fif- 





teen or twenty billion dollars to be handed 


ou i iiver platter to foreign nations with 
the only hope of reward being that possibly 
by tl process they may be bribed not to join 


h Uncle Joe's band wagon of Red Com- 








uu 

m Think ab ng that invest- 
m > taxvay ey in Europe and 
then refusing at the same time to give the 
Ame : citizens 1 cent of tax relief from 
the war taxes which these citizens have 
bor: now for many many years. England 





tions and is hellering 
prokably so she can 


has had two tax reduc 
for more of our money 
furiher reduce her tex bill. I say to you that 

1at kind of statesmanship is going to prove 
as asinine as the 





perience to be just 


statesmanship of these would-be fcreign- 
poli erts has proved to be in the years 
gone by. 

Now as I report to you good citizens of 


Texas I wish I could offer you more hope for 
the future peace of the world than is ap- 
parent at this time. I believe firmly if the 
executive department of this country, in- 
cluding the State Department, had handled 
our foreign affairs as wisely and as efficiently 
as the generals directed, and the boys fought, 
the war, that world peace at least would have 
been assured for several more generations. 
However, it was but natural when every de- 
partment of our National Govérnment was 
infiltrated with smart Communists and their 
fellow travelers, all of whom were acting un- 
der the direction of and for the benefit of 
Red Russia, that our foreign policy would 
have been modified as it was modified to 
meet the desires of Mr. Molotov and Marshal 
Stalin. Now America and the American peo- 
ple must pay the price for these costly mis- 
takes. We must pay the price for this ride 
on the Communist band wagon which we 
have taken along with the New Deal politi- 
ians who were willing to trade the welfare 
of this Nation for the votes of left-wing 
minorities. 

Regardless of who is to blame, today we 
face the situation where 2 years after the 
end of the war the world is in chaos, the Red 
brigades of Russia are marching over Eu- 
rope and out in the southeast Pacific. They 
have taken control already of the largest 
part of the European Continent. They are 
using their spies and fellow travelers and a 
few of our dumb politicians to entrench 
themselves, if possible, in this Government 
to the point that America may be taken 
over from within. If they can just get us 
to be dumb enough to fatten up the enemies 
of Europe for Uncle Joe’s slaughterhouse and 
in the process of doing so, wreck our owh 
economy and thereby open the way for them 
to march at the head of the procession of 
unemployed in America, they will have 
achieved their objective. 

I am not now nor have I ever been an 
isolationist. I want to see America take its 
rightful place in the councils of the world, 
but I would like to see America represented 
at these council tables by someone who has 
the courage and the knowledge to protect 
the interest of America first, last, and all 
the time. It will require sound-thinking 
men instead of day-dreamers to save us be- 
cause we have been completely traded out 
of our pants and Russia has won by the 
simple process of negotiating control of a 
vast sector of Europe and has our Nation 
almost ‘cornered—diplomatically at least. 
We can do absolutely nothing until we first 
put our own house in order by cleaning the 
enemies of this Government out of every 
department, But this cannot be done, it 
will not be done, it never has been done, 
except as such policies are executed and car- 
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ried out by able, intelligent 
years of experience know 
doing. This job cannot 
in Europe are to be a bunch of half-baked 
Socialists, world-planners, “do-gooders,” and 
welfare experts. We need to some 
hard-headed business commotr It 
must be done by patriotic God-fearing honest 
men and women. It cannot be done by 
weak-kneed politicians who are willing to 
kick God out of the United Nations in order 
to let Stalin in. Yes, my friends, if our Na- 
tion is to survive the present crises, the peo- 
ple of our Nation, and especially our public 
servants, Must return to God and the Con- 
stitution. What this Nation needs right now 
is a Nation-wide old-fashioned religious re- 
vival. God bless the preachers of our Na- 
tion who are conscious of the let down in 
religion and who are working so hard in their 
battle against sin and Godlessness. For 
such a policy I am committed unreservedly, 

This is the third in a series of four radio 
broadcasts. Anybody desiring copies of this 
or all four of these broadcasts should drop 
me a line to 314 Federal Building, Fort Worth, 
Tex. I will be back on the air 1 week from 
tonight on WBAP and KPRC at 7:30 p. m., 
and on WOAI at 10:30 p.m. Tomorrow, Fri- 
day, I will visit the following towns: Flores- 
ville, Karnes City, Kenedy, Runge, Yorktown, 
Cuero, and Victoria for the night. Saturday, 
I will visit Goliad, Beeville, George West, 
Alice, Robstown, and Corpus for the night. 


men who by 
what they are 
be done if our agents 











Monday: Kingsville, Raymondville, Hariin- 
gen, Brownsville, and McAllen. Tuesday: 


Edinburg, Falfurrias, Hebbronville, and La- 
redo. Wednesday: Cotulla, Dilley, Carrizo 
Springs, Crystal City, and Uvalde: Thursday: 
Sabinal, Hondo, and San Antonio. ; 

This is Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, Democrat 
of Texas, wishing you all a very pleasant good 
night, 


Conditions in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
regarding conditions in England, broad- 
cast over the radio in the United States 
and Canada by Sir William Y. Darling, 
a member of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, and vice president of the Society 
of Individualists. 

Mr. Darling has stated frankly some 
important fundamentals which he be- 
lieves have contributed to the present 
unfortunate and pathetic situation in 
which the British people find themselves. 

There is an old saying that few people 
in the world can learn anything except 
from experience. 

Possibly if Americans could properly 
appreciate the calamities which have be- 
fallen the people of Great Britain, they 
could find a way to learn something from 
their experience without having to pass 
through a similar ordeal. 

It is with this thought I express the 
hope that every Member of the Con- 
gress and many outside of the Congress 
will read these important words of Sir 
William Y. Darling. 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(Copy of transcription made by Sir William 
Y. Darling, member of British Parliament 
and vice president of the Society of Indi- 
vidualists; a Scottish businessman inter- 
ested in banking, merchandising, publish- 
ing, and manufacture; introductory and 
concluding remarks by Hon. Samuel B. 
Pettengill, former Congressman from 
Indiana, 1930-38) 


This is Sam Pettengill, former Congress- 
man from Indiana. I am about to present 
to this radio audience a member of the 
British House of Commons. Certainly, very 
few questions are of more interest to us 
Americans today than what is going on in 
England, her present plight, and the condi- 
tions and the reasons which have brought it 
about. 

Sir William Darling, a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
is a member of the Society of Individualists, 
a group in England that is attempting to pre- 
vent the onrush of socialism sweeping over 
that great country. He is a very distin- 
guished member of the House of Commons 
and, as a former Member of Congress, I have 
great pleasure in presenting to this audience 
the Honorable William Y. Darling, member 
of Parliament from Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Sir WrLLt1AM Y. DARLING. I came a few 
weeks ago from a collectivist society, for that 
is what Britain is to some extent today. I 
came to observe and to learn. Some of the 
nostrums of my home country have been 
freely discussed, and some have been prac- 
ticed in the United States here, and in Can- 
ada, and elsewhere. They are to the effect 
that the state can do something better for 
you than you can do it for yourself. 

Before I go back to my country with its 
shilling’s worth of meat a week, its declining 
standard of life, its business desperately en- 
tangled, please let me tell you, my friends in 
the United States and in Canada, that the 
road Great Britain is traveling is the road 
you should not travel. The experience is 
not worth while. It is a road which has led 
to the degradation and lowering of our hu- 
man standards in which you and we believe. 

How, you may ask, did this crisis in Britain 
arise? 

I think it is fair to say that the crisis arose 
because the British people have fought two 
wars; they lost a great deal of their overseas 
investments; they sacrificed their industrial 
potential for a war potential; they were 
obliged to eat up their interior capital which 
might have been used for rehabilitation, and 
high taxation rules every class in the com- 
munity. It has done so, I may say in paren- 
theses, for 50 years, retarding the proper 
tooling of industry. 

If we have fallen on difficult days—I do 
not say evil days, but difficult days—it has 
been because of no greater fault than having 
attempted to do more than perhaps was 
within our grasp. We have always tried to 
do big and sometimes we have failed. 

Any government which came into power 
after this last war would have been in trou- 
ble. Our Socialist government, inheriting 
trouble, sought for further trouble. And 
they have got it. 

During our election which brought the 
Socialist government to power, I suggested 
that what the country needed was a period 
of 2 or 3 years of rest. Our Socialists did 
not take that view. They added to their 
inherited troubles several troubles of their 
own making. 

In place of realizing that a country is in- 
finitely poorer after a great war, our Social- 
ists sedulously spread the idea that we were 
somehow a much richer nation, and we 


could afford shorter hours, higher pay, and 
less work, 


Their election campaign was 
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crowded with the most reckless and foolish 
promises. And enough of our people believed 
the promises to give the Socialist government 
a majority of more than 200 over all other 
parties in the House of Commons. 

I think the Socialists have failed in these 
2 years—failed in many ways. Nobody would 
have wanted them to fail but they have 
failed, and it is historically proper to men- 
tion it. They have been maladroit, they 
have been unlucky, and they have been ill- 
advised. But their major fault was the fault 
of 2 years ago. They leapt with both hands 
and feet at the possibility of an American 
loan. They thought that with the loan they 
could perpetuate, or at any rate sweeten, the 
policies to which they were committed— 
nationalization of the banks, nationalization 
of railroads, nationalization of the haulage 
business, and nationalization of coal, steel, 
and all the essential industries. 

I voted against the acceptance of the 
American loan. I believed that then was the 
time to face economic realities; that then 
was the time for the British people to say: 
“This is our decision. Whatever the Ameri- 
cans may want to do affecting us, we cannot 
afford to take a loan with all the difficulties 
which are inherent in such a step.” 

I say to you that a loan between one na- 
tion and auother—and I say this with deep 
conviction—is almost certain to be the cause 
of international quarrel, certainly of inter- 
national difficulties. The first of the difficul- 
ties is that the man who makes the loan on 
behalf of his people is not the man who 
receives the payment. Mr. Truman makes a 
loan to Mr. Attlee, but the Trumans and the 
Attlees are gone when the difficulty is actu- 
ally faced if the loan is not repaid—as it may 
not be. And there are many difficulties aris- 
ing in the world. Tariffs may be raised or 
lowered—and these are inevitable difficulties 
to those who have borrowed from one an- 
other. They all arouse bad feelings between 
one nation and another. 

Now, there are alternatives. There is no 
use in voting against an American loan un- 
less one has an alternative. We have had— 
and this seems to be forgotten—countless 
loans between individual citizens and private 
groups in our respective countries. Many 
have been successful; some defaulted. But 
the point I am making is that no interna- 
tional complications arise from them. 

Another disadvantage of a State loan is 
that every taxpayer of the government mak- 
ing the loan—you in America—feels, quite 
naturally, that it is his loan. But this is 
what happens: The cotton exporters want 
their share, the tobacco people their share, 
the film people their share—endless claims, 
endless annoyances leading to misunder- 
standings, if not to war; but almost certainly 
to internal disquietudes which no nation 
should willingly have imposed upon them. 

Now let me come to the point which I 
think most concerns all of us. It is what 
some of you in America refer to as “big gov- 
ernment.” I believe that the organization 
of communities on a large scale is the great- 
est danger with which the world is faced. 

Government is a piece of machinery. It 
was invented by men for their convenience; 
and I am sorry to say politicians, sometimes, 
and I am a politician, exploit it for their own 
good. By and large, the record of govern- 
ment, throughout the world, is not good. 

What can governments do that we as in- 
dividuals cannot do? Let me give you an 
example. I look at government as having 
one supreme unique function—a function 
which private enterprise cannot handle; it 
is the defense of the country. National de- 
fense is the supreme duty of government. 
That, surely, will be conceded. Yet most of 
you have lived through two wars; some, 
three. In no war has your country, or my 
country, or indeed any country, been ready 
to start, Government has had to rely upon 
private persons to fill its ranks, develop its 
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army, make its munitions, and its fighting 
machines. 

Why should we imagine then that govern- 
ment, which fails to be ready for its supreme 
and unique task, should be entrusted with 
tasks which private citizens have done better 
for themselves? 

Still there is a widespread belief among 
those who are Socialists, a deep-rooted con- 
viction that, somehow, government can do 
things better than the people can do it for 
themselves. So our Socialist government in 
Britain is attempting it. I can tell you the 
result very simply by quoting the remark 
made by one of my electors. She is a woman, 
and this is what she said to me: 

“This nationalization,” she said, “is a very 
queer thing. The more you own, it seems the 
less you have. We own now the Bank of 
England in Britain, but I am no better off. 
We own the coal mines, and I have less coal. 
We own the railroads, but I can’t get a train 
for my holiday. This is socialism. The more 
we own, apparently, the less we get.” 

All that my woman constituent said is 
true—and more. We discover that we are ap- 
proaching a real dictatorship, because the 
British citizens have no choice but to ac- 
cept what is offered to them; and even then, 
they have less of the satisfactions which 
they formerly enjoyed. Under nationaliza- 
tion we have less coal than even during the 
war. We have a worse and more costly rail- 
way service. We have restrictions on power 
to such an extent that in my own business 
I am invited to work a night shift per- 
manently in order to lighten the load upon 
other factories working day shifts. 

All of these things, in my opinion, have 
arisen Out of the application of this theory 
that ownership by the State, or by the com- 
munity, carries with it some unique ad- 
vantages to the individual. One of the com- 
plications arises from the Socialists’ failure 
to realize in my country that Britain is a 
handicraft country. It is not tooled for the 
economies of mass production, and therefore 
it cannot produce on a competitive basis what 
machine-using communities can produce 
working only 5 days a week. The Socialists’ 
introduction of the 5-day week has been, 
quite frankly, disastrous. It may turn out 
better in the future but it is disastrous to- 
day. Production has fallen substantially in 
almost every industry to which it has been 
applied. 

Our housing is another example of govern- 
mental maladroitness. No houses have been 
built except under the direction of the gov- 
ernment. There are hundreds, and probably 
more than hundreds of houses in the United 
Kingdom which stand roofless because the 
planning went wrong. And I would like to 
know if it is fallacy for I have submitted 
it to hundreds or thousands of persons with- 
out being challenged 

All that I have told you makes a sad pic- 
ture. It is no pleasure for me to describe 
it. These evils are due to the fact that for 
over half a century now, in the United King- 
dom and elsewhere, men of affairs, business- 
men with experience and “the know-how” 
have been decried until they have been dis- 
trusted. Politicians—and I am _ speaking 
again as a politician—do not seem to realize 
that when they deal in promises, if these 
promises are to be fulfilled, they must be 
fulfilled not by the politicians but by the 
citizens themselves. The politicians go on 
telling the people that businessmen cannot 
be trusted to handle the affairs of the Nation. 
That policy has become a god which bureau- 
crats ignorantly worship. 

They speak of social security. Where does 
does it come from? Not from the govern- 
ment. It comes from taxing the people. So 
does the public housing which politicians 
like to promise. 

I have said in the House of Commons, I 
have said before chambers of commerce, that 
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I inessman is actually the choice of 

people He cannot exist unless the peo- 

ple vote for him every day—by purchasing 

fr m wi it is he has to sell every day. 

I sul that no man can be even moder- 

t | off in business except by the eco- 

his constituents—his cus- 

tomer They choose him, If they choose 

in la numbers they make him a suc- 

ce If they pass him by or choose him in 
imbers, he is a failure 

busi men, almost everywhere, have 

frightened off from public service be- 

cause the politicians tell them they are not 


e-getter But men of affairs 
f ted in their duty their duty to them- 
elve to their country, to civilization—by 
stem of private 
not taking their part in 
community and in national 


have de- 










al : 
of affairs 


I have said to groups of ! 
wh I ha had the privilege of addressing 
i the United Stat and in Canada, that 
Britain's difficulties are largely.due to the 


failure of men who lead in the fields of pro- 
duction but shrank from their responsi- 
bilities in politics. They left that field to 
he theorist and the Socialists, in Britain, 
moved in 

I want to put it to you that the people who 
supply you with the goods and services which 
you freely choose or freely reject—these are 
the persons who are warranted and entitled 
to manage your affairs. 

May you, on this side of the Atlantic, profit 
by our mistakes and our blunders, and we 
have made many. For us it may be a long, 
rough road back again, but Britain, that 
ancient civilization, will come back In that 
faith let me thank you and say Godspeed. 





Joe Gets His Lumps Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 147 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a bit of 
pertinent and first-class literature en- 
titled “Joe Gets His Lumps Again,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Syd J. Hughes, vice president, 
Industrial Bank of Commerce, New York: 

The process has been laborious, the con- 
clusions circuitously and ponderously arrived 


but “with truth and virtue inevitably 
triumphant,” we now know who was respon- 
ble for the great depression of the early 


thirtie and the same culprit is driving us 


inexorably to the great depression to come. 
Who is he? None other than “the little 
gu the cemmon average “Jce.” 
And how does the Joe wield this tre- 


mendous 
portions? 

Why, by “buying for a dollar down.” 

And who says so? Why, a number of fad- 
regulators, and through them into the propa- 
ganda mills and out Nation 
through the usual channels, 

Perhaps this new thorn of guilt pressed 
upon the brows of the country’s Joes by their 

lectual superiors will come as a revela- 
dy but the Joe himself. 
always filters out of the small 
end of the prodigious funnel of official and 
professorial siftings and investigations and 
clinical diagno but Joe? 

After the engulfing tide of graphs and 
and pie-plate visuals has swept. its 
ntainous seas of verbiage and digits 
ss the entire global complexities of 


unbridled power of holocaust pro- 


across the 


After all, who 


astronomical economics, there is good, old, 
ever-present Joe, lying gasping on the beach, 
naked and shamefully exposed in all of his 
conspiratorial guilt and evil. 

He's the Joe who buys on the installment 
plan maybe a washing machine for his 
luxury-soaked wife and kids, or even maybe 
an electric ice box, or a vacuum cleaner—or, 
may providence weep over his most abysmal 
iniquity, a vintage jalopy. 

The death warrant passed by the last Con- 
gress on regulation W, one of the few re- 
maining wartime emergency controls and 
reluctantly signed by President Truman, who 
couldn’t veto everything without spurring 
Gromyko on to still greater heights, was the 
signal for blowing the whistle on Joe. 

Regulation W was a 1941 emergency Pres- 
idential decree authorized under the 1917 
Trading With the Enemy Act—a curious 
bit of skulduggery on Jce’s part because if 
he kept up his “dollar down” practices he 
might be committing treason or something 
equally horrendous. At the very least he was 
subject to $10,000 fine and 10 years in jail 
because regulation W indelicately and blunt- 
ly said so. 

The purposes or designs of regulation W 
were unheard or unthcught of when the 
Trading With the Enemy Act was passed in 
1917. But by 1941 it was decided that unless 
Joe bought his merchandise on terms and 
conditions to Government specifications, he 
was running the risk of doing just that. 

No matter that during the war years Joe 
could buy very little anyway, even if he had 
the cash to spend or the credit to employ. 
What was being manufactured at all, was 
either rationed or subject to rigid priorities 
and controls. 

But by an evolution of Washington events 
that had a high aroma of questionable mo- 
tives (another subject in itself) Joe was told 
how much he “had to pay down” and “how 
quick he had to pay it’’—he was, as a high 
Government Official described him, “one of 
those dollar down guys.” If some Joes had 
lush war wages to buy in the “cash” mar- 
kets, there were a few gadgets to be had. If 
he was one of the millions of white-collar 
Joes and plain- working Joes unblessed by 
swollen wage envelopes, he had to scuffle the 
best he could and drag a ‘pointless regula- 
tion W after him. 

Naturally it took a lot of expensive “ex- 
perts’”” on the Government pay roll to keep 
Joe from losing the war, either by his de- 
liberate and calculated machinations of, 
“buying for a dollar down” or through his 
congenital and incurable frailties that were 
being regulated and regimented in so many 
other phases of his corruption or adolescent 
ignorance, 

Most of the professional payrollers of “en- 
forcement” have heaved and puffed mightily 
in defense of their meal ticket since regula- 
tion W began to wobble. 

With the passage of its congressional re- 
peal effective November 1 of this year (1947), 
their anguish echoed clear to the White 
House, climaxed with the President's sign- 
ing “with reluctance” message and reverber- 
ating off many a paternalistic editorial type- 
writer. 

It is a curious fact that probably most of 
those so spiritually and sympathetically con- 
cerned with Joe’s “dollar down” antics have 
availed themselves of the same device at 
sometime or another, but just as they would 
curtail or deny Joe many of his other in- 
alienable rights of trade or contract “for his 
own good,” they now would again reserve for 
themselves the privileges and prerogatives of 
superiority in this particular respect. 

Of course, nothing of consequence or in 
influential quantities is ever bought “for a 
dollar down.” That's just sort of a figure of 
speech. 

The implication in the use of the term 
“dollar down” is the supposedly sinister plot 
to enslave the American millions and to de- 
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stroy both individually and collectively their 
connubial bliss—as well as the Nation's 
economy. 

But never mind that Joe’s recourse to mass 
consumer credit (postgraduate euphemism 
for dollar down) created and sustained mass 
production and mass distribution to the envy 
of the rest of the world. 

Ignore the postwar national and interna- 
tional maladjustments of 1919 through 1922; 
forget the opium-like halucinations of fry 
cooks on the way to fabulous fortunes in the 
roaring twenties, their racing forms molder- 
ing beside the fresh, crisp piles of ticker tape. 

Think nothing of the billions upon billions 
wiped out in that black Friday of October 
1929 when more wealth went down the stock- 
market drain in any given 4 minutes than all 
of Joe’s dollar-downs since the day he began 
indulging in the habit. 

Of what significance were the crashing In- 
sull empires, the collapse of finance and in- 
dustry and agriculture, the millions of job- 
less, the soup kitchens, the apple sellers, the 
dust bowls, the frenzied devaluation of for- 
eign investments and the repudiation of 
foreign loans? 

Who were Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo 
and the Stalin of 1939? What did they ever 
do? What of that new national debt of 
$265,000,000,000, the current Federal budget 
of $37,000,000,000, much of it earmarked to 
keep democracy afloat wherever a bailing or 
caulking job will help. 

All so much gibberish. All fantasy. All 
naive and irrelevant. Joe did it. Joe with 
his “dollar down.” And after November 1 
Joe is going to do it again. 

“Joe, some of them are on to you.” They 
want high on the agenda of the next Con- 
gress that $10,000 fine and 10 years in jail 
restored as a penalty for your wanton 
venality. 

Joe, there are some other statistics which 
say that during two wars and two depressions 
your “dollar down” business came through 
less sullied than any other form of commerce 
or finance. And through its priming of mass 
production and mass consumption, mass 
credit was to an important degree respon- 
sible for our unequaled possession of com- 
forts and conveniences and an all around 
better standard of living. 

But don’t let them kid you. You're guilty, 
Joe. Stand up like you always do and take 
your lumps, 





Noble Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I am proud to advise the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives of 
the existence of an institution in my con- 
gressional district, the activities of which 
may well be emulated throughout the 
United States. I refer to the Samuel 
Roberts Noble Foundation established by 
the Honorable Lloyd Noble of Ardmore, 
Okla. This foundation which was 
financed by private capital is dedicated 
to the restoration of fertility to depleted 
and arid soil. The foundation has a fine 
laboratory where, under the supervision 
of Col. Francis J. Wilscen, a staff of ex- 
perts delve into secrets of the land upon 
which we all depend for survival. The 


foundation is dedicated not only to basic 











research but to the promulgation of 
knowledge of soil building. Interest in 
oil conservation is stimulated among the 
armers of southern counties of Okla- 
homa through annual awards to partici- 
pants. Recently, numerous cash prizes 
were given for pasture improvement, 
cardenm contests, upland crops, and bot- 
tom land crops. Awards were also given 
to young people participating in a junior 
division. 

Speaking at the first annual award 
presentation, Mr. Noble said: 


If by our efforts with this foundation, we 
an bring the knowledge and opportunity 
to even a few men and women by which the 
depleted fertility of our soil can be redeemed, 
if we can do a little part in spreading the 
information that is needed to destroy for- 
ever fear from the hearts of a few, our efforts 
will not have been in vain. 


The foundation cooperates with, but 
performs a function that cannot be per- 
formed by State and Federal soil-con- 
servation agencies. Two recent editorials 
in the Daily Ardmoreite offer further evi- 
dence of the nature and importance of 
the work of the Noble Foundation. An 
editorial dated November 25, 1947, reads 
as follows: 

IMPORTANT EVENT 

On Wednesday, the Noble Foundation will 
award prizes to the farmers of Love and Car- 
ter counties who are winners in the several 
competitions that foundation is sponsoring. 

Hundreds of farmers are to be present. 
The event is one of major significance to the 
community as a whole. The Noble Founda-~ 
tion, almost unique in its field, is engaged 
in the furtherance of one of the State’s most 
vital programs and what it is attempting to 
do is of importance to every citizen, regard- 
less of his walk in life or of his occupation. 

The Noble Foundation is seeking to im- 
prove the fertility of the soil through resto- 
ration of those elements that wasteful and 
improper methods have removed from it. It 
is seeking to encourage the farmers to follow 
modernized and scientific methods to bring 
about maximum yield from crops and the 
most food for all of us. 

It is entirely proper that all citizens be at 
the civic auditorium Wednesday afternoon 
to join with the officials of the foundation 
and the representatives of the State agricul- 
tural college in honoring those men who are 
pursuing the approved course the foundation 
has charted. 

It is an event of importance because it 
marks a new and progressive approach to the 
problem of conservation and rehabilitation. 


An editorial dated December 1, 1947, 
follows: 
IMPORTANT EVENT 


The Noble Foundation presentation event 
of last week should have been underlined 
even more vigorously than it was in the cal- 
endar of Ardmore and southern Oklahoma 
activities. 

Certainly the event was successful—suc- 
cessful in the attendance it attracted; ex- 
tremely successful in the large number of 
farmers and landowners who were on hand 
and expressed their interest and approval of 
the program the foundation is pursuing. 

Anyone who gives the future any thought 
at all is well aware of the tremendous im- 
portance of the work the foundation ts en- 
deavoring to advance. 

Nothing is so important to the Nation as 
the advancement of agriculture. The first 
step in this advancement must be the resto- 
ration of fertility to depleted and arid soil. 
The second step is the wider adoption of 
those policies and principles which insure 
the preservation of acres still productive and 
still fertile, 
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The Noble Foundation is attempting in the 
most logical and effective manner to demon- 
strate to the landowners and farmers the 
proof that such a program is well worth the 
money and work it required, 





Western Europe Isn’t Holding Up Its End 
of Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to submit a copy of an article 
by Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., which appeared 
in the Washington Post, of Sunday, De- 
cember 7, 1947, as follows, to wit: 


WESTERN Evrore IsNn’T Houtprnc UP Its END 
OF MARSHALL PLAN 


(By Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr.) 


Western Europe has failed to follow up 
its first response to Secretary Marshall's his- 
toric offer at Harvard last June. 

The Europeans could have started many 
cooperative recovery projects by now, re- 
gardliess of Communist pressure and dollar 
shortages. Instead, they have been mark- 
ing time, waiting to see what Congress would 
do. 

Six months have gone by—six months this 
very week end—since the Secretary offered 
new American help on condition that a 
number, if not all European nations first 
draw up a program of helping one another. 

Sixteen non-Soviet nations promptly took 
the first step by drafting such a program. 
Their September report looked like a land- 
mark. It blueprinted a cooperative effort 
that discarded old concepts, cut across na- 
tional boundaries, and gave hope of a better 
Europe. 

It was an inventory of collective needs, 
resources, and capabilities for the next 4 
years. Its foresight was so remarkable that 
its main conclusions have stood up under 
weeks of analysis on this side of the ocean, 

It justified Secretary Marshall's descrip- 
tion of the program last Thursday as the 
great cooperative movement that is being 
launched for the economic recovery of Eu- 
rope. 

PROMISES MADE 


The Europeans made solemn and sweep- 
ing pledges. They promised to increase their 
production, to modernize their equipment 
and transport, to set their financial houses 
in order. They promised to reduce trade 
barriers, and to remove the barriers to the 
free movement of peoples within frontier- 
ridden Europe. 

Above all, they promised to organize to- 
gether the means by which common re- 
sources can be developed in partnership. 
This, perhaps, was the most thrilling promise 
of all, for it suggested that 16 individualistic 
nations, separated by language and historic 
rivalries, now recognized their common tra- 
dition and their common destiny. 

They saw the truth of what John Foster 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last month: that the recovery of 
Europe must be harnessed to a great idea— 
the idea of European cooperation—if Amer- 
ican help was not to be utterly valueless. 

The Paris report, in short, contained the 
glimmerings of a great idea. But in the 
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intervening months there has been so litile 


cooperacvive European effort that one must 
use a magnifying glass on the record to find 
examples of it 

The brave, imaginative things that have 
been done in Europe since the Paris confer- 
ence—and there have been many—have been 
done mostly by individual countries, as if the 
collective concept of Paris had never been 
born 

BRITISH RESURGENCE 

Britain, struck by a financial crisis in Au- 
gust, has faced up to its desperate situation 
at last: pushing coal output above 4,000,000 
tons for four successive weeks, driving its 
export trades beyond their prewar levels, 
postponing expensive housing and road- 
building projects, and cutting down con- 
sumption to such an extent that its people 
regarded an extra Christmas ration of 10 
cents worth of meat almost as a gift from 
Heaven. 

Italy, standing up courageously to Com- 
munist sabotage, has succeeded in reducing 
prices and has devalued the lira down to 
its true worth in the hope of stamping out 
the black market. France, the slowest of all 
in coping with her internal ills, has shown 
determination and courage in fighting the 
Communist-inspired strikes aimed at para- 
lyzing her. 

But where is the cooperative 
Where are the signs that the Eur 
have understood the meaning of what they 
agreed to at Paris? If there are examples, 
they are pathetically few. 

One of them, of course, is the pioneer 
work of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg in forming a genuine economic 
union. This was started long before the 
Paris Conference, and it cannot possibly be 
completed until long after the Marshall 
Plan is under way. 


effort? 


peans 


ITALIAN INSPIRATION 

Another example has come from Italy, an 
imaginative one. The Italians need coal 
from Britain instead of having to spend 
dollars for American coal at fantastic pric 
because of shipping costs. The British 
miners need incentive to produce more coal. 

So last month the Italians offered free 
12-day vacations to 11,000 British miners 
and their wives for every 500,000 tons of 
British coal allotted to Italy. Their ex- 
penses in Italy would be paid by the official 
Italian tourist agency out of the $3 a 
saving. 

Moreover, the Italians, with a surplus of 
labor, offered to send the British 5,000 min- 
ers from Sicily and Sardinia. 

Whoever thought of this scheme under- 
stood the “great idea” that lay behind Secre- 
tary Marshall's original offer and Europe's 
original response. 

Still another idea, this if Franco- 
Italian parentage, was good in intention but 
poor in execution. It was a scheme to send 
200,000 Italian workers to France. The 
French have a labor shortage; the Itallans a 
surplus. 

But the planners did not take account of 
the workers’ wives and children, or of the 
stubborn Italian instinct to live in Italian 
communities in foreign lands. Nor did the 
French allow sily foreseeable desire 
of the Italians to remit their earnings (in 
francs) to their relatives, who would want 
to spend them in lire. So many of the im- 
ported workers soon streamed back across 
the Alps to Italy. 

UN GROUP WORKING 

International organizations are 
something to develop cooperative projects in 
Europe, but their work has not progressed far 
beyond the study stage. The UN Economie 
Commission for Europe is studying the ex- 
change of labor across European boundartes, 
and a committee of the 16-nation Paris con- 
ference will get to work on this problem 
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when the UN group has finished surveying 
the field. 

The European Central Inland Transport 
Organization, an inter-Allied group which 
has done eflective work since the war, has 
already agreed on the standardization of 
fre car This was one of the objectives 
of the 16-nation Paris conference, but it will 
be ma months before Europe is ready to 
produce freight cars of the new dimensions, 

The British have pointed the way to an- 
other cooperative effort by a recent confere 
ence of their African colonial governors, to 
dis¢ ; the development of food and raw 

1 resuorce If this conference were 


to include the governors of the 
I nch, Belgian, and Portuguese colonies in 
Africa, it could produce important long- 
Y to free Europe from its depend- 
€ ican supplies. 


Otherwise the record of cooperative effort 
has been a dreary and negative one. One 
official will explain, “We are learning that 
t e t difficult and take time”; 
another, asked why so little has been done, 
will ¢ “We have to wait to see how the 
Marshall plan develops in Congress.” 

why wait for the Marshall plan? If 
E I combined imagination with deter- 
mit ion, mar projects of collective self- 
help could be irted without a single Amer- 





ican dollar. A ap steel. 
LITTERED WITH IT 
Originally the Europeans asked the United 
States for 1,500,000 tons of scrap steel over 


ood example is sc 


the next 4 yc¢ Yet scrap is so scarce in 
this coun ry that it is almost a precious 
m 1. The Harriman committee reported 
ti it was the tightest of all bottlenecks in 
American steel production, and recommended 
th not a ton be exported. 


inent is strewn with twisted 
stecl. A superficial look at the city of Essen 

that there is enough scrap 
the to supply the entire European steel in- 
dustry. Certainly there are many Essens in 
the total of war-wrecked buildings in western 
Europe 

Why not set up a committee of the 16 
European nations to make an inventory of 
scrap resources and devise means of getting 
it out to the steel mills? It will be useless, 
in any case, to wait for the Marshall plan; for 
if one thing is sure about the program it is 
that the United States will not export the 
scrap that Eu rope wants. 

Six months efter the Harvard speech, there 
is talk in Europe of reconvening the 16 na- 
tions. But again timid officials say, “We 
must wait until we see more clearly what 
Coneress will do.” If these counsels prevail, 


Yet the Coni 


alone suggests 


the 16 nations will not come together until 
early spring. Precious months will have been 
lost. 


HOBBLED BY FEAR 


The 16 nations do not even have a cone 
tinuing organization, apart from a few study 
committees and a small staff. Fear of Soviet 
displeasure is so strong that the Scandi- 


navians for example, and the Swiss for ncu- 


trality reasons, resist setting up any perma- 
nent or semivermanent organizations. The 
British, too, have been holding back, perhaps 
because they still hope for some kind of 


special treatment and fear taking their place 
in a 16-nation queue. 

But can western Europe go on waiting for 
Congress and still convince Congress that it is 
doing everything possible for its own salva- 
tion? 

The European recovery program will mean 
high prices, texes, and shortages in the United 
tes. It will have to overcome strenuous 
resistance in Congress. 

The best way to overcome it is for western 
Eurcpe to give continuing evidence of self- 


The Role of Education in Our Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


iON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
August 8, 1947, Dr. Ralph E. Adams, act- 
ing president of the University of Ala- 
bama, delivered an address entitled ““The 
Role of Education in Our Democracy,” 
before the Alabama Association of Cir- 
cuit Judges. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 

ras ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

; follows: 
oe ROLE OF EDUCATION IN OuR DEMOCRACY 
(By Ralph E. Adams, acting president, 
; University of Alabama) 

Although it has been suggested to me that 
I should not talk about the law (which I am 
not qualified to do and certainly would not 
dare do anyway in the pr nee of this dis- 

d group of juris and that Ishould 
not talk ab aut the University (which is a 
subject always close to my heart and one 
on which I do sometimes expouns) it has 





tinguishe 


1 


should have some ‘relationship to “the work 
in which I am engaged. I have reasoned to 
myself that, had your program chairman de- 
sired a philosophical addr he would have 
engaged a philosopher; had he wanted a 
humorous talk, he would have invited a wit; 
had he expected a discussion of economic or 
social or political questions, he would have 
presented to you a specialist in one of those 
fields. Since he has, for reasons best known 
to himself, seen fit to inflict me upon you, 
he must be prepared to accept responsibility 
for my ‘choice of top! c, subject only to the 
two limitations which he imposed upon me 
and which I have already mentioned. 

In exercising, therefore, the latitude 
granted me, and because I think that the 
shoemaker should stick to his last, I have 
chesen to talk briefly today concerning the 
role which education has played and must 
continue to play in the furtherance of our 
democracy as our forefathers knew it, as we 
have known it, and as we would have our 
children know it. That this role has been 
an impcrtant one there will, I think, be no 
disagreement. 

It has been said that “Education is de- 
pendent upon democracy, and democracy is 
dependent upon education.” Democracy 
and education cannot stand sti ill; in order to 
live they must move forward together. It 
should be our purpose to promote for our 
youth the type of education that will give 
intelligent direction to the impelling forces 
of democracy and which will make increas- 
ing use of their intellect and will expand 
their opportunities for full expression of 
their inherent creative talents. 

It is no trite expression to say that our 
democracy and our system of education face 
grave challenges and tremendous responsi- 
bilities in these dificult and demanding 
times. They have been challenged before 
they will be challenged again. Let us exam- 
ine briefly the record of the past 6 years, 
using the war as an undesirable but an effec- 
tive yardstick, in order that we may judge 
how well our democracy and our educational 
system respond to challenge. 

Our schools and colleges laid the founda- 
tions upon which our citizens’ army was 
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built. Our young soldiers met and stood the 
sternest tests in the crucibles of war in every 
corner of the globe. Who can forget that the 
principal factor on which the Axis based its 
hopes for victory was a flabby soldier, 
schooled to weakness by a soit democracy? 
To be sure, our soldier was not like the pup- 
pet Nazi nor the Jap fanatic. He was, on the 
contrary, an individualist who abhored regi- 
mentation. But he had the capacity to do 
his job effectively, in spite of any inherent 
See that he may have felt at the 

ridgement of his personal liberties which 
the essential discipline of the Army imposed, 
Above all, he was intelligent and resourceful. 

This product of our educational system 
manned our rescarch laboratories, piloted our 
bombers, labored in our shops and on our 
farms, and made us the greatest military 
power in the world, His teacher, the myopic 
professor scorned by the practical world, be- 
came the most feared soldier of them all— 
the brains behind the atomic bomb. 

The war did something to our soldier which 
we must now take into account in our edu- 
cational planning. War not only made him 
more realistic and more matter of fact—it 
also strengthened his natural idealism. 
Having witnessed so much denial of human 
freedom, he has a better concention of the 
vaiue of our constitutional freedoms. He 
has an awakened appreciation of the prin- 
ciple that strong men gain added strength 
through helping others; that making allows 
ances for shortcomings is a valid part of liv- 
ing; that elemenis of cowardice or dishon- 
esty or jealousy are problems for communi- 
tics as well as for individuals to attack and 
to conquer. He has come back to us with an 
impelling passion to make this a better world 
in which to live 

He believes that under the threat of de- 
struction through atomic fission the key to 
world peace lies in the development of better 
human relationships; as Einstein has ex- 
pressed it, that “Our future lies not in the 
atom but in the human heart.” 

In our effort to make and to keep our edu- 
ational system worthy of our democracy, 
the refore, one of our principal responsibili- 
ties, it seems to me, is to develop within our 
young people an abiding sense of distinction 
between good and evil—a sense of beauty as 
contrasted with ugliness—a sense of good 

will, of tolerance, and of fair pla 

But we must do more, Education for the 
finer things of life must be synthesized with 
education for public responsibility and for 
econcmic security. We must not succumb 
to the illusion that cultural education and 
practical or technical or utilitarian educa- 
tion are mutually exclusive. We necd not 
have—we should not have—on the one hand, 
the scientist who lacks an appreciation of the 
social implications of the products of his 
scientific knowledge; on the other hand, the 
man skilled in the multiple phases of social, 
cultural, economic, or political life but with 
no appreciation of the scientific forces which 
so powerfully affect that life. 

Education for democracy must mean far 
more than the acquisition of a number of 
disconnected fragments of information. An 
intelligent attitude of mind, one of the es- 
sentials of democracy, will not necessarily 
follow the mere absorption of facts, which 
in itself is likely to lead to the eccumulation 

of an excess of inactive unsystematized in- 

formation, lacking in purpose. A knowledge 
of facts without the ability to use these facts 
is of questionable value. We cannot have 
understanding without knowledge, nor can 
we expect intellisent action without the 
proper use of such knowledge as we have 
acquired. 

Some of our university graduate 
finish their courses wit! 





s, I fear, 
10ut ever having given 


even cursory consideration to the great prcb- 
lems of politics and government, 


The con- 











tinuance of our democracy is dependent upon 
the proper handling of the equally difficult 
nd equally important scientific, industrial, 

nomic, political, and scciological prob- 
lems, some of which are so often neglected in 
cur individual thinking. 

The college student should seek to gain 
from his course a conception of the unity of 
knowledge and of the interrelationship of its 

rts. The teacher should make a sustained 

rt to show his students the relationship 
his particular subject matter to knowledge 
and to life as a whole. 











You may ask: “What has all of this to do 
with us? Why talk te this group about these 
matters?” 

My response to such questions would be 
th as repre entative citizens of our State 

1d Nation, and as shareholders in cur de- 


Cl and in our educat 
uld be your business to interest your- 
ves in these matters and we should all 
together toward a solution of our prob- 
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tem, it 


ional sy 





1s as they ari 








You men in your daily work are brought 
j » close contact with the mala sted ele- 
ment of our populace. No less an authority 
t 1 the Si on General of the Army has 
é 1ated that as many as 14,000,000 of our 


ladjusted. You see 
istment daily, and 
on to assess the 
ar f ; well as 
te the benefits to society which 


would accrue from the rehabilitation of this 





How b ar can we hope to accomplish 
t! rehabilitation—and to have our pecple 






Ae l 4 Mure Vv 
1 to adjust themselves properly to our 
society—than through education? 

We have many common problems and a 
common goal. Together we can solve thcse 
problems and atiain that goal. Our chief 
purpose must be to know the truth, and by 
properly disciplining the search therefor, to 
build into the lives of our young people char- 


r, ability, and understanding. Through 
this means we can translate facts into a 
course of action which will lead to a desir- 
able end. 





My Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ’ 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 194 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “My Faith,” written by Robert 
G. Sproul, 56-year-old dynamic president 
of the University of California, which has 
the largest enrollment of any university 
in the world. Dr. Sproul, who is the re- 
cipient of 11 honorary doctorates and 
degrees, and numerous other interna- 
tional honors, has given to the American 
Weekly this statement of his public and 
private faith, his religion, and the ideals 
he believes are needed to build a peaceful 
and aspiring world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

MY FAITH 
(By Robert G. Sproul) 

According to the dictionary the creed of 
a church to which a man belongs is an ex- 
pression of the faith which he holds. 
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One might say, therefore, that my faith 
is the creed of the Presbyterian Church r 
I have been affiliated with that denomina- 
tion all of my life, and even though circume- 
stances prevent me from attending services 


~~ 


as often as I would like, it continues to 
hold my a lance 

But, there is, I believe, more to my faith 
than this would imply , 

As pre ( 1 univer ch ate 
tracts stud and holars from all parts 
of the ! nd rep t most, if not 


all, of the major religions of mankind, it has 


been my priv to discuss creeds and faiths 
With many |} ple 

A man’s c¢ i determines the architec- 
ture of his f ! It supplies him with the 
instrumentali s, the words, the codes, and 
the patterns whic : 


to windward, hold him steady in time of 


storm 


But faith itself is a thing of life and spirit 
which neither house nor trellis can confine 
It 1 in the s of men of a thcu i 
differ cre ij usly d 5 i 
men who kn eed a 

In the 1 i there i of course 
nothing for in t sn of p l 

1 much f ine and n h wisdom 





lions of people yearn 

The comm “Ou 10 on whi h D wie f 
the whole wor may meet and work t r 
will 1 v4 f ir 
ni r is ! d their differencs Ss 
nich ida P e thet common 21 und 
is the faith, u ineradicable, which they 
all share, in the essential significance d 
ever 1 goal of man’s exist e on eartl 

It I n 2 many years to set straight 
in my cwn mind wherein lies the d ce 
b twe n tne Cc eed of rn ¥ Cc n i Yr y 
pot . 3 My creed is impor ) 
my 1, but my faith is greater than my 


y through this conclusion can I speak 
mutual understanding to men and 
churches othe an my own, and 
to men and women of no church affiliation, 
In outward semblance we may differ, bi 
our hearts there is no difference. We 
the and drean re 
the same strong conviction that faitl ! 
one sure f the rock of ages, on 
which men r build. 

Relatively speaking, religion today does 
not mean so much to mankind as it did only 
a few generations ago. In this country and 
in many others, the percentage of pecpie 
who m membership in organized 
churches is smaller than it used to be. More- 
over, the percentage of those nominally af- 
filiated with churches who attend regularly 
is also smaller 

There is here a twofold danger. Without 
the guidance that a church and a creed pro- 
vide, many people will never find a personal 
faith. The churches are our spiritual schools, 
and few persons have the initiative or the 
ability to educate themselves without a 
school. But even more serious is the danger 
that those who avoid churches and creeds 
will not even seek a personal faith because 
they believe that all three are one and the 
same, and therefore shun them all. 

This danger is particularly grave in the 
case of young people. Left to drift without 
protection and without support they may be 
killed by frost, spiritually speaking; or 
growing along the ground instead of up- 
ward, they will bury their fruit in the mud. 

There are those who are optimistic about 
this situation. A pastor of my acquaintance, 
not of my own church, believes that the rel- 
ative decline of interest tn churches does not 
represent a decline in faith. He believes that 
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women of r th 


same hopes 









dation, 


intain 
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adjustment to changing con- 


it is merely an 
ditions 

He points out that a few generations arco 
people looked forward to Sunday, not alone 
as an opportunity to commune with God, 
but also as an opportunity to ec 
with their friends and neighbors. Most of 


nmune 


them lived on farms, and all during the 
week communed with God throuch ature; 
they welcomed the opport ity t ieet their 
fellowmen But today, mx people live in 
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China’s Job Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE 





Monday, December 8, 
Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, the De- 


cember 1847 issue of Naition’s Business 
just received, contains a timely article 
with regard to bject of aid to 
China. The article is by Herbert M. 
Bratter, entitled “China’s Job Begins at 
Home.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article in its en- 


tirety: 


the s 


Curna’s Jos BEGINS AT 
(By Herbert M. Bratter) 
Not long 


t ago an old China hand 
to rep 





rts he had read that m 
money could be expected for the 
wrote me from ab d: 
“Should this be confirmed, I do hope your 


people will be wise enough, after past ex- 
per‘ence, to insist on American control of 
the use of the money.” 

Our past experience has not been good 

Despite heartbreaking Burma Road graft 
and hijacking, we put $1,500,000,000 worth of 
lend-lease supplies into China. When we 
got through we found we owed China 150,- 
000,000 American dollars for goods and serv- 
ices she had provided at an extortionate rate 
of exchange. And we paid. 
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In the course of the war, Congress lent 
China an additional $500,000,000, interest- 
Tree This “loan” accomplished none of its 
stated purp« Nearly half of it was used 
by Cl na’s Government largely for sales of 
American gold to the Chinese public at bare 
gain prices, giving highly placed individuals 
the opportunity to make fortunes 

Our 800,000,000 to $900,000,000 postwar 
surplus property agreement with China pro- 
vided that China should utilize to the great- 
est extent possible established commercial 
distribution channels for the resale of such 
property and that United States distributors 
established in China should have an equal 
opportunity to bid for and obtain such 


property. This agreement has been ignored. 
So we find the Chinese reaping rich profits 
on United States surplus property they sell 
to American businessmen. 

The history of UNRRA, too, is replete with 
wholesale instances of misuse of our money 
for private Chinese gain. 

Chiang Kai-shek himself says: 

“Honesty is regarded as pedantic and self- 
respect as backward * * ® trickery has 
spread from business circles to the communi- 
ty as a whole. Officials and gentry, in seek- 
ing gratification of their selfish purposes, ree 
sort to manipulation and all other ill prac- 
tices in total disregard of the country as 
well as of the pecple.” 

On another occasion the United Press re- 
ported from Nanking: 

“In a bitter 40-minute speech, Chiang Kal- 


shek berated Kuomintang leaders for low 
morale and corruption within the party. 
* ~ . 


Chiang was quoted as saying that, 
after 20 years of his leadership, he saw only 
chaos all around him. Then he added, ‘I have 
failed Sun Yat-sen (founder of the Chinese 
Republic) ’.” 

Lt. Gen, Albert A. Wedemeyer headed a 
fact-finding mission to China this past sum- 
mer. His report, which has been turned over 
to Secretary of State Marshall for evalua- 
tion, has been called one of the best-kept 
Government secrets in years. The talk in 
Washington is that it will probably be kept 
secret 

On the eve of General Wedemeyer's return 
to America, he made a farewell statement to 
the Chinese in which he criticized the inef- 
ficiency and corruption in their government, 


MINGLED POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


It has long been recognized in the United 
States that high public office and close ties 
with business do not mix for the public good. 
No Cabinet officer, for instance, could pos- 
sibly retain the presidency or board meme 
bership of a private corporation in this 
country. 

In China, however, such matters are of 
personal concern. Thus we find Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s brothers and sisters and 
their friends and relatives heading a “cast of 
influential characters” who have official con- 
nections in government and business circles. 

American-educated, Madame Chiang is 
known to millions here through her wartime 
visits to the White House and the oppor- 
tunity given her to appeal personally to a 
joint session of Congress for aid. Her 
maiden name was Soong. Members of her 
immediate family are high in Nanking’s 
hierarchy. 

INFLUENTIAL TRADING COMPANIES 

To understand the situation in China, it 
is necessary to know something about the 
interlocking relationships of private corpora- 
tions and government. 

Private Chinese trading companies, most 
of them formed since the war, include: 

Fu Chung Corp. (China) Ltd., and its 
American affiliate; 

Yangtze Development Corp., also with a 
New York trading affiliate; and 

Goldmont Corp, 


These are private “family companies,” 
controlled by the Soongs and the Kungs. 
They act as representatives in China of many 
American export companies. 

These new Chinese corporations have al- 
ready acquired many agencies for long- 
established American products. 

The Chinese trading corporations have the 
inside track, particularly the Fu Chung 
Corp 

Chairman of the Fu Chung Corp. is H. H. 
Kung. 

Managing director of the Fu Chung Corp. 
is T. L. Soong. 

A director of the Fu Chung Corp. is Hsi 
Te-mou, T. L. Soong’s father-in-law. 

Vice president of the Fu Chung Corp. is 
Stanley Shen. Stanley Shen is connected by 
family ties to Capt. Moon P. Chin, who op- 
erates the government air line in China— 
the Central Air Transport Corp. 

Capt. Moon Chin is a brother-in-law of 
the present Mme. Tsuyee Pei. And Tsuyee 
Pei is Stanley Shen's father-in-law. 

The Fu Chung Corp., the private concern, 
is purchasing agent for the Government’s 
Central Air Transport Corp. 

In 1946, when Uncle Sam sold surplus air- 
craft to CATC, the Fu Chung Corp. guar- 
anteed payment. Since the Fu Chung 
Corp. represented the government company, 
its vice president, Stanley Shen, had a dip- 
lomatic passport when he came to the United 
States to look for agencies for American 
products. His fellow business directors, H. 
H, Kung and T. L. Soong, and other members 
of the two families, also travel on diplomatic 
passports. 

T. V. Soong, a director of the China De- 
velopment Finance Corp., is Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s brother. Former premier of 
China, he has also been minister of finance, 
minister of foreign affairs, chairman of the 
supreme economic council, and acting chair- 
man of the four Government banks. He has 
recently been made governor of Kwangtung 
Province, one of the richest in China. 


INSIDERS ARE FAVORED 


According to the Nanking Central Daily 
News, firms controlled by high officials ob- 
tained—at the officially controlled and, there- 
fore, extremely cheap rate—nearly $3,350,000 
in precious United States dollars. Part of 
this money they sold to other Chinese busi- 
nessmen at the much higher open-market 
rate, reficcting the rampant inflation, and 
the remainder they used to import items 
banned by China's import control regulations. 

In the administration of the import regu- 
lations, the insiders are favored. In allotting 
quotas, for instance, the Chinese import 
control board calls for data on the appli- 
cant’s prewar volume of business but, in 
special cases, has ignored that period and 
has taken 1946 as the “previously representa- 
tive period.” 

By delaying action on applications for im- 
port permits and foreign-exchange licenses, 
Chinese authorities have made it difficult for 
American firms to bring goods into China, 
But Chinese firms with dollar balances have 
imported frecly, sometimes through official 
agencies. While authorized tire representa- 
tives, for example, were having trouble ¢ct- 
ting permission to import tires, Chinese Gov- 
ernment agencies brought in 3,400 tires on 
a single ship. This is state trading. 

Likewise steel, which Americans could not 
get permission to bring into China, came in 
for the account of the Chinese Government’s 
Universal Tracing Corp. 

One American firm which had sold a large 
amount of piling reported that its Chinese 
customers could not get import permits; 
yet, at that very moment, the Chinese Sup- 
ply Commission in Washington was actively 
soliciting piling. The Commission and the 
official Universal Trading Corp. have steadily 
imported huge quantities of restricted and 
even forbidden articles—consigned to Chi- 
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nese firms—while American firms have wait- 


ed in vain for approval of their import 
licenses. The more fortunate have thus im- 
ported autos, refrigerators, radios, phono- 


graphs, paper, tires, metal products, pher- 
maceuticals, and chemicals, 

On the surpius property deal, China got 
the boodle, the American taxpayer the bill, 

The first batch of ships we disposed of to 
China—valued for disposal purposes at $3,- 
000,000—was handed over without our even 
getting an official receipt. 

Later, 18 tankers were turned over, the 
first four being delivered before the contract 
was signed. Then, while the Chinese held 
the four tankers as a pawn, our Ofiicials tried 
to get them to sign a contract for all 18— 
and finally succeeded only after writing down 
their value by almost $200,000 each. That's 
only part of the story: 

Before the sale of these tankers to China, 
the Texas Co. (China) Ltd., had bid $350,- 
000 each for two of them. After we sold the 
18 tankers to China, the Chinese offered some 
of them to the Texas Co, at $400,000 each, 

The tanker deal enabled the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to prohibit by law old established 
United States oil firms from continuing in 
the up river oil distribution business in 
China. United States ships had to be regis- 
tered under the Chinese flag if they were to 
continue in this trade. 

Here is another case: In keeping with con- 
gressional policy, we had sold some surpius 
drum steel in Shanghai to two United States 
firms, The Texas Co. and the Standard Oil 
Co. for $95,000. Half of the money had al- 
ready been paid. 

Then the Chinese decided they wanted the 
steel. So they got the contract canceled and 
bought the steel themselves for $57,000. Nor 
is that all. Later we reduced the price to the 
Chinese to oniy $19,000. The Chinese then 
sold the steel on the open market at a fat 
profit. 

Through the press, the American public 
had heard something about the disposal of 
Army surplus in Okinawa, one result of which 
was that Red Cross blood plasma—estimated 
to have been donated by 290,000 Americans 
to help win the war—ended up, in part at 
least, in China’s drug trade. Among other 
surplus medical supplies so sold, narcotics 
found their way into illicit use in China. 

What the American public does not know 
is that this operation involved the Reliance 
Corp., financed by T. V. Soong’s Fu Chung 
Corp. 

Prominent in the medical supplies deal 
was J. H. Powell Khoong who, according to 
Brig. Gen. Bernard A. Johnson of the Office 
of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, was 
an agent of T. V. Soong. American officials 
witnessed in a Shanghai warehouse the in- 
termeshing private interests and official in- 
terests. In this warchouse were stacked 
medical supplies and plasma bought by 
Khoong’s company, and also surplus candy 
bought by the Chinese Government. Three 
persons were allocating the distribution of 
these goods—an American Army Officer, 
Khoong, and T. L. Soong. 

RELIEF SUFPLIES GONE ASTRAY 


UNRRA officials were alarmed at a sensa- 
tional proposal by Chiang Kai-shek last Feb- 
ruary that China be authorized to sell on the 
black market §200,000,000 worth of UNRRA 
supplies. This would have been contrary to 
the purpose of UNRRA—and UNRRA, of 
course, could not consent. However, UNRRA 
supplies found their way to the black mar- 
ket just the same. 

The New York Times’ Peiping correspond- 
ent reported that it was “common knowledge 
that, during the past year, Chinese govern- 
mental agencies have been celling UNRRA 
supplies on the black market at high prices. 
The present Chinese Government can 


neither enforce fair distribution through the 








land nor crush profiteering and speculation 
in relief supplies by powerful politicians.” 

New York Herald Tribune’s Shanghai cor- 
respondent describes in detail how Chinese 
authorities recently violated an agreement on 
cotton which UNRRA had accepted. Under 
this agreement, UNRRA was to have received 
cotton yarn in return for raw cotton at a 
stipulated ratio, but the Chinese with cabi- 
net support arbitrarily changed the ratio 
without UNRRA’s knowledge. 

Concluded the Herald Tribune writer: “It 
is hard to see how this operation can be de- 
scribed as anything but a direct steal of re- 
lief funds. The cotton mills which signed 
the agreement are owned to a considerable 
extent by big Chinese politicians.” 

A former UNRRA official tells me this one: 
“We had ordered some trucks, which came 
without batteries. The batteries were 
shipped separately. When they arrived they 
were stolen off the docks by S—’s gang (nam- 
ing a prominent Chinese official) and next 
day appeared on the black market in Shang- 
hai. We had to take UNRRA cash, American 
dollars, and buy back those very batteries, 
plainly marked with UNRRA’s name, at $125 
per battery!” 

An American official told me how—from his 
Shanghai hotel window on the Bund—he 
could watch moving junks, laden with Amer- 
ican relief supplies they were hired to trans- 
port ashore from ocean vessels, being pilfered 
by pursuing sampans in broad daylight. 

A typical Chinese device for attempting to 
influence United States officers who are in a 
position to do the Chinese favors is to promise 
them fat jobs or concessions. 


GOLD LENT TO CHINA 


The gold scandals, of which there have 
been a series, were made possible by the 
$500,000,000 wartime aid turned over to China 
by Congress in 1942. 

Chiang had bluntly demanded the money 
of us and a like sum from Britain. He gave 
no explanation of how he intended to use it. 

Mystery surrounds the arrangement where- 
by $220,000,000 of the total was taken in the 
form of gold. There is no mystery about the 
fact that our Treasury had to sell war bonds 
to raise the $500,000,000, and that China im- 
mediately put some of this money in United 
States obligations, so that the Treasury was 
paying interest twice, once to Americans 
holding war bonds and a second time to the 
Chinese Government. 

China sought to hold down its wild infla- 
tion by selling gold to the public at prices 
below the prevailing black-market price. As 
the inflation progressed, China frequently 
had to raise the selling price of gold. 

Insiders, with foreknowledge of such price 
increases, could and did profit. With war- 
time censorship, little was known generally 
about their transactions, but in February 
1945 occurred such a fabulous 2-day coup as 
could not be kept secret. 

Financier T. V. Soong, then Foreign Min- 
ister, publicly stated that the guilty would 
be severely punished. But 2 years later 
American Congressmen, trying to learn from 
the State Department what punishment had 
been meted out in China for this misuse of 
American gold, were—after long delay—in- 
formed only that the Department did not 
have the information but would get it. The 
Congressmen are still waiting, half a year 
later. 


NO SOLUTION FOR CHINA’S TROUBLES 


China’s rulers have demonstrated © no 
ability to solve China’s problems alone and 
little promise of being able to solve them 
with our aid. 

Should we keep on trying to help China 
with more large appropriations by Congress? 

Certainly a loan to China at this time is 
not a good business risk. The Chinese are 
the first to recognize this. With 80 percent 
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of its budget going for military purposes, 
the country has been experiencing hyper- 
inflation. The Government's credit finds 
ever lower levels 

An American engaged in business in China 
recently told me: “It will crucify if 
China doesn’t get an American loan a 
loan would be just stupid, like thr the 
money into the street. It will all go to a 
few 

Describing his wartime official expe 2 
in China, this man said 

“The most disgust 3 
during the war sn f 
the gold mark n the 1e 
top clique, but t ‘TO it 
got at every tt Cc 1g, 
60 percent of lend-lease goods was sold by 
the Chinese at black-market prices. Our 
Army had to buy everything it got in China 
for cash. If the siory ever comes to light, 
nobody will believe it 

“For instance, we needed fuel for 20,000 


trucks in China to haul United States sup- 
plies. That was in 1943. They wanted us to 
pay part of the fuel cost in cash, instead of 
letting us have it as reverse lend-lease. We 
started by subsidizing Chinese alcohol plants. 
The price to us went up from 35 
(United States) a gallon to $5.” 

The American-published China Weekly Re- 
view, long and ardently pro-Chinese, this 
year examined the question of a proposed 
American loan to China in the light of past 


cents 


defaults on China’s foreign bonds. The Re- 
view's advice 

“While we are not convinced that the 
present time is the best one to grant large 
additional credits to China, especially in 
view of the great temptation there will be 


for politicos and militarists to divert funds 
to political and military matters, we cer- 
tainly advocate the closest supervision of 
any new credits that may be forthcoming. 
This will be the only way to make certain 
that the funds are spent in the best inter- 
ests of the people.” 

The New York Herald Tribune writer de- 
scribes pessimistically the outlook in China, 
saying: “There is the fact that the more 
we help the present Government, the more 
we encourage its vices and weaknesses. 
This is a tendency proved by experience 
since way back in the Japanese war. * * * 
Communism is making headway in China— 
a vast country and one hard for outsiders 
to manipulate—almost entirely because of 


factors inherent in Chinese society itself 
* * * altruistic help © °* °* reaches 
those who need it in greatly diminished 


form.” 

Communism has gained of late in China 
because of the official corruption and 
knavery which the public has had to endure. 

Where the Chinese have accepted com- 
munism, it has been an action of despair 
for the old system, rather than of hope for 
the new 

For decades the people of China have been 
crying for leaders who would promote the 
welfare of all of the people at least some 
of the time, instead of the pocketbooks of 
a few of the people all of the time 

The strongest propaganda the Commu- 
nists have at hand in China today is the 
behavior of her high officials. 

So we see the sad spectacle of Chinese 
“going Red” when China so sorely needs out- 
side guidance and material help. These will 
never be forthcoming from Russia. They 
can be had only from this side of the Pa- 
cific. This is China's dilemma. For, while 
the United States has a diplomatic stake in 
China and wants to help China get on its 
feet, we should not keep pouring our help 
through sticky fingers. 

In aiding the Chinese people in the fu- 
ture, we have to be very much more realistic 
than we have been in the past. 
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Administration of the Employment Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 8 (leyislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read an article prepared by our 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont iMr. FLANDERS!, which was pub- 
lished in the autumn 1947 issue of Public 
Administration Review The article is 
entitled “Administering the Employment 
Act—The First Year.” On the whole I 
think the Senator’s criticisms are valid, 
and, Mr, President, I recommend that 
every Member of the Senate read the 
article. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADMINISTERING THE EMPLOYMENT ACT 
First YEAR 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
Senator) 

The Employment Act of 1946 has been in 
operation 1 year. When passed it was her- 
alded as the most significant administra- 
tive implementation to the formulation 
of public policy since establishment of the 
Federal budget system a quarter of a century 
earlier. The framers of the act realized that, 
important as are its goals of maximum em- 
ployment, maximum production, and maxi- 
mum purchasing power, the act would serve 
no real purpose unless adequate govern- 
mental machinery was provided for carrying 
it out 

The act called for the President to transmit 
an economic report to the Congress 
beginning of each session The nature of 
this report was indicated. In general it was 
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to present a picture of the economic health 
of the Nation, discuss trends, and appraise 
Federal economic programs. Also, it was to 
contain a program and legislative recom- 


mendations for carrying out the policy of the 
act. The President was authorized to trans- 
mit supplemental reports to the Congress 

To assist the President in discharging this 
responsibility, the act created a 
member Council of Economic Advisers in the 


Executive Office. Specifically the Council 
was charged with (1) helping the President 
prepare economic reports to the Congress 


(2) gathering and interpreting informatio 

for the President relevant to current and 
prospective mic conditions, (3) 
ing and reporting to the President the 
of Federal economic programs, (4) 
ing and recommending to the President na- 
tional economic programs, and (5) making 
whatever other studies and recommendation 

with respect to Federal economic policy and 
legislation the President might request. The 
act stated the qualifications that the mem- 
bers should have and gave broad powers for 
staffing. While the Council was given no 
operating functions, it was empowered to 
form advisory committees and consult with 
the various private economic groups and 
State and local governments. Furthermore, 
the Council was directed to “utilize the serv- 
ices, facilities,and information * * °* of 


study- 
effects 


develop- 


econ 





*This paper has been prepared with the 
assistance of Dr. Grover W. Ensley of my 
office. 
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e En ment Act placed great re- 

f lity 1 tl Conegre in carrying out 
ies of the act The Joint Commit- 

> Report ws sstablished 
meet this responsibility. 
The 14 members of the committee were to be 
m the Senate and the House 
The committee’s func- 
ntinuing study 
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vere (1) to make a ci 
matters re to the (President's) 
mic Report; (2) ) study means of coor- 
tir rams in order to further the 
t:; and (3) as a guide to the 
i il nittees of the Congress, to report 
to the Senate and the House by February 1 
f lings and recommendations with re- 
h of the main recommendations 
y the President in the Economic Re- 
port, and from time to time to make such 
‘ 


lating 





her reports and recommendat eS 

it deems advisable. The joint committee 
was authorized to organize a professional 
staff to assist in its endeavors. 

But aside from these specific and general 
statutory directives which, in the main, ap- 
idequate alt 1 year’s experience, the 
act left to the a cies involved the job of 
establishing workable procedures and de- 
veloping sound relationship within the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative branches of the 
Government, between these two branches, 
and with the outside world. Even with the 

undest economic thinking in both Congress 

nd the executive agencies, economic policy 


ions 











would be little 


improved as a result of the 
Employment Act unless proper procedural 
relationships were established and main- 
tained. Thus, while the act placed particu- 
lar responsibility on economists, it placed 


great responsibility on students and practi- 


tioners of public administration. 
Che first chairman of the Council of Eco- 
non Advisers recognized the vital role of 


public administration in carrying cut the ob- 
jectives of the act. In addressing the annual 
meeting the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration in March, 1947, he stated: 

“May I invite you as specialists in public 
administration to propose or to respond to 
such consultative or operating relations as 
may best bring the professional training and 
business experience of the United States to 
bear on the perennial and widely ramifying 
adjustments through which alone our com- 
plex industrial economy may be kept run- 
ning at a rate approximating its potential 
productive efficiency.” ? 

rhis paper, therefore, has as its purpose an 
analysis of the operating procedures devel- 


oped during the first year by the agencies 
charged with carrying out the act. But 
rather than merely enumerate the accom- 


plishments—and much has been accome- 
plished in this short period—it will focus at- 
tention particularly on those relationship 
problems which represent danger signals to 
the successful functioning of the act. It is 
believed that certain operating policies in- 
itiated during the first year can and should 
be modified and that new procedures should 
be adopted promptly to assure the act's suc- 
cess in the second and succeeding years. 

THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS TO THE 

PRESIDENT 


The President appointed the three mem- 
bers of the Council in July 1946, 5 months 


Fdwin G. Nourse, Public Administration 
and Economic Stabilization, 7 Public Admin- 
istration Review 92 (spring 1947). 


after the Employment Act became law. 
Wh the Council was not charged by statute 
with operating functions, in the usual sense 
of the term, it was, nevertheless, faced with 


ificant administrative problems during 
year. These may be summarized as 
working out its own organization, (2) 
iblishing proper relationships with the 
President, (3) developing sound working re- 
lationships with other executive agencies, (4) 
x for maximum assistance from non- 
governmental agencies, and (5) creating a 

itisfactory relationship with the Joint Com- 
mitt 





» on the Economic Report. 

Selection of professional staff was slow 
and represented the first serious problem for 
the Council. The pressing staff require- 
ments of universities with swollen enroll- 
ments made it difficult at first to attract per- 
sons of high professional qualifications. 


Furthermore, the reaction of many compe- 
tent people, following the war and demo- 
bilization, was to leave Government service 
for work in private business. Rather than 
quickly appoint a full but mediccre staff, the 
Council elected to start formal operations on 
October 14, 1946, with a skeleton staff of 
only five full-time and part-time top prcofes- 
sional people. As competent personnel be- 
came available, the staff was expanded. By 
April 1947 the total professional and clerical 
staff, including the three members of the 
Ccuncil, reached 28; it increased to 38 by 
June 20, 1947. 

Selection of staff has been made in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act and hence 
within the $10,000 ceiling—even though the 
Council is free under the Employment Act 
to make appointments without regard to 
civil-service limitations. The average pay 
of Council personnel is presently $6,200, 
probably the highest for any Government 
agency. This, of course, is defensible in that 
the Council is a top-level professional 
agency. It is charged by statute to rely on 
Government and nongovernment agencies for 
information needed for purposes of advising 
the President on economic policy, and can 
therefore dispense with a large staff of sta- 
tistical clerks and other extensive personnel 
required for doing economic spade work. 

The Council's budget program for the fiscal 
year 1948 calls for 48 positions with 10 top 
functional heads responsible for particular 
areas of the economy. The members of the 
Council assume special responsibility for 
coordinating certain of these areas and for 
relations between the Council itself and the 
tep steff personnel. These functional areas 
are: (1) labor market and labor relations; 
(2) plant capacity, investment, and manage- 
ment; (3) agriculture and food; (4) flow of 
incom®, goods, and services; (5) price rela- 
tions and price policies; (6) international 
economic relations; (7) development of hu- 


man and material resources; (8) construc- 
ticn and public works; (9) veterans, social 
security, and welfare; and (10) taxation, 


debt, and banking. 

The Council met with the President from 
time to time during the first year, particu- 
larly preceding transmission of the Presi- 
dent’s economic reports to the Congress. 
There has been established a regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Council with the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet. All the evidence suggests 
that the President has relied heavily on the 
Council's advice on matters of economic 
policy. 

Working relations with other executive 
agencies are rapidly being established. The 
Bureau of the Budget provides library, pro- 
curement, and personnel services to the 
Council on a reimbursable basis—a com- 
mendable procedure in light of the small 
Council staff, physical location of the two 
organizations, and the fact that both are in 
the Executive Office of the President. In the 
important substantive areas, the Council and 
the top professional staff have developed 
channels for the flow of information from 
the several executive agencies charged with 
administering Federal economic programs. 
These arrangements enable the Council to 
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obtain information upon which to reach its 
conclusions for presentation to the President 
and to synthesize the views of the executive 
agencies for the President. 

An important role of the Council is to 
bring together the best economic thinking 
outside as well as inside the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The statute specifically asked the 
Council to consult with “representatives of 
industry, agriculture, labor, consumers, State 
and local governments, and other groups,” 
and to utilize services of private research 
agencies. The Council has undertaken to 
meet with leaders of these economic groups 
four times a year, and staff relationships with 
technical people cutside the Federal service 
are developing. The Council contemplates 
reimbursing certain nongovernmental re- 
search agencies for studies to fill gaps in the 
Government's economic information. 

On the whole, the Council has made sig- 
nificant progress in the short period of its 
existence in working out the above-men- 
tioned administrative problems. The Coun- 
cil’s effectiveness was evidenced by the ability 
of the President to transmit the first eco- 
nomic report in January 1947 on schedule 
and a midyear report in July 1947. It has 
been widely noticed that the factual informa- 
tion in these economic reports is much more 
current than we have been accustomed to 
receive in other Executive documents. Today 
the Council is a going concern. 

But there remains to be developed a satis- 
factory working relationship with the con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. A fundamental question of admin- 
istrative policy which the Council had to 
determine almost immediately was the extent 
to which it would cooperate with that com- 
mittee. Is it the Council’s job only to gather 
facts, make economic analyses, and provide 
advice and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent? A literal reading of the section creat- 
ing the Council would possibly permit this 
restrained and academic attitude on the part 
of the Council. It may be reasoned that the 
work of the Council is intended to equip the 
President to make wise economic policy deci- 
sions and recommendations to the Congress; 
that the decisions and recommendations once 
made become the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent; and that the professional character of 
the Council would be lost if it appeared be- 
fore the joint committee of the Congress to 
defend or even to elaborate on the analyses 
or recommendations presented by the Presi- 
dent. It is pointed out that the views of the 
Council may differ from those of the Presi- 
dent and that the stature of the Council 
would be harmed if such differences of opin- 
ion became generally known. 

An alternative policy would be to perform 
the tasks specifically enumerated in the stat- 
ute and, in addition, assist the Congress in 
any way necessary to secure adoption of the 
President’s economic programs. The Em- 
ployment Act, taken as a whole, would sug- 
gest that the combined machinery created 
should work in the directions of achieving 
maximum employment, maximum produc- 
tion, and maximum purchasing power. 
Such an interpretation—which appears to be 
more in line with the spirit of the act— 
would permit the Council to meet with the 
joint committee whenever such action would 
facilitate the formulation of public policies 
which would aid in achieving the high ob- 
jectives of the act. 

It is suggested that from the standpoint of 
bringing into focus the President's report to 
the Congress, and particularly before the 
joint committee, much could be gained from 
a meeting—executive or open—at which 
members of the Council could present and 
elaborate on the economic reasoning under- 
lying the President's report. The economic 


report, proponents of the broader interpre- 
tation of the Council’s functions point out, 
is the only comprehensive statement transe- 
mitted by the executive branch to the Cone 
gress that is not supported by oral testi- 
mony of an executive agency, 


The Federal 











budget is given as an example. Not only is 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on 
call to amplify and defend the budget in 
whole or in part, but each agency must jus- 
tify and defend the President’s recommenda- 
tions in respect to itself—even if these rec- 
ommendations are adverse to its own views 
and wishes. It is true that embarrassing sit- 
uations may arise if the President does not 
take the Council’s advice. If there should 
be consistent major differences on important 
economic issues the Council naturally would 
be apt to resign, and should resign. Of 
course, it must be recognized that economic 
considerations must be relegated to a posi- 
tion of secondary importance in some in- 
stances. The President must balance the 
economic with the military, the political, and 
other factors in formulating his over-all pro- 
gram and in recommending legislation to the 
Congress. 

In practice the Council has moved away 
from being purely an academic agency. 
Proof of this is the meritorious Council prac- 
tice of meeting with the President’s Cabinet 
periodically and of entering into public dis- 
cussions and debates on economic policy. 
However, the policy of the Council toward the 
joint committee was one of aloofness during 
the first year. The Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, in conversations with members of the 
committee, urged that the committee refrain 
from asking the Council to elaborate on the 
President’s economic reports. Furthermore, 
members of the committee were prevailed 
upon not to ask the President to direct the 
Council to sit down with the joint committee. 
During the first year, the relations between 
the Council and the joint committee con- 
sisted primarily of the Council’s giving sup- 
port, at the request of members of the com- 
mittee, to appropriations for statistical agen- 
cies and the Council’s own appropriation. 
Lack of interchange of views at the council- 
committee level largely applied at the tech- 
nical staff level as well. There were, however, 
some informal exchanges of factual source 
materials and attendance of committee staff 
at some Council conferences and of Council 
personnel at some committee hearings. 

Modification of Council policy to permit a 
closer working relationship with the joint 
committee at the policy and staff levels ap- 
pears imperative. This is particularly true 
because the principal elements of an eco- 
nomic policy geared to carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the Employment Act must be 
adopted by the Congress. Every attempt 
should be made, therefore, to assist the Con- 
gress in this endeavor. It is encouraging to 
note that the members of the Council are 
beginning to appreciate this problem and 
progress may be expected in the direction 
of a closer relationship between the two 
agencies. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 
REPORT 


Members of the joint committee were not 
appointed until July 1946 shortly before the 
end of the second session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Staff was not employed 
and work was not undertaken during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Organization of 
the committee in the new Eightieth Con- 
gress got off to a slow start. New members 
were appointed in January 1947 to replace 
those defeated in the November 1946 elec- 
tion and those resigning. Hiring of three 
professional staff members, however, was 
not completed until May 1947. The com- 
mittee’s report submitted to the Senate and 
House on January 31 was short and apolo- 
getic. It did not attempt to consider the 
legislative proposals contained in the Presi- 
dent’s January report. With respect to the 
President’s short-range recommendations 
dealing with rent control, minimum wages, 
social security, housing taxes, and labor, the 
committee merely indicated that standing 
committees of the Congress were currently 
studying these matters. The report, how- 
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ever, promised that the committee would 
proceed to consider these problems with 
reference to their effect on the economy. 
No action in the form of guidance to the 
committees of the Congress followed, howe 
ever, during the remainder of the session. 

The President's midyear economic report 
(July 1947) received only cursory attention 
from the committee. A staff-written pre- 
liminary analysis which raised some ques- 
tions of economic philosophy and reason- 
ing was never discussed by the committee. 
However, had this analysis been considered 
in the absence of oral testimony by the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Presi- 
dent’s position on the points at issue would 
not likely have been given adequate hearing 
because of the obvious and understandable 
difference in approach of the committee 
staff from that expressed in the report 

Work of the committee and the staff dur- 
ing 1947 consisted largely of organizing and 
holding hearings on the economic outlook 
and particularly on the cost of living, first 
in Washington and during the fall recess in 
the field. Questionnaires were also used to 
elicit the views of business, agriculture, labor, 
and economists. In addition, in May 1947, 
Dun and Bradstreet made an independent 
survey of these groups for the committee as 
a public service. A concurrent resolution 
passed in July 1947, specifically called for 
the Congress, under the joint committee, to 
hold hearings and report on the cost of 
living in early 1947. This resolution was 
technically unnecessary as the joint com- 
mittee already had power and plans for such 
studies. It did, however, authorize appoint- 
ment of additional Members of Congress to 
sit with the committee temporarily and 
$25,000 to be expended for this specific study. 

The approach of the committee during the 
first year, therefore, was to solicit views of 
various nongovernmental groups and indi- 
viduals. The time of the committee staff 
was devoted to facilitating this venture, with 
the result that it had little time for syn- 
thesizing information, for focusing attention 
on pending legislation, or for studying con- 
temporary economic theories. A factual staff 
report on the food situation constituted the 
only study completed. The committee did 
not face up to its responsibility of evaluating 
economic policy. The Council of Economic 
Advisers, on the other hand, while consult- 
ing with nongoverment leaders in the field, 
concentrated its activities on analyses of cur- 
rent economic developments, based largely 
on source materials provided by the execu- 
tive agencies, and on appraising and inter- 
preting professional economic thinking 

These differing approaches by the commit- 
tee and Council appear satisfactory to a cer- 
tain point. But the end results must be syn- 
thesized by the committee for purposes of 
carrying out its statutory responsibilities 
of (1) reporting to the Congress on the Pres- 
ident’s report by February 1, and (2) guiding 
substantive committees of the Congress on 
legislation throughout the year. 

Expansion of staff and relief of members 
from other major committee responsibilities 
seem imperative if the committee is to carry 
out both of these responsibilities properly. 
The conimittee staff, first of all, must be ade- 
quate to permit organization of materials in- 
dependently for the committee’s February 1 
report. To the fullest extent possible the 
staff should work with the staff of the Coun- 
cil in this endeavor. This preparatory work 
should be done in the late fall in anticipa- 
tion of the President’s report. The full com- 
mittee should meet at least once during this 
period to consider staff outlines for the com- 
mittee report. This staff work and commit- 
tee meeting are scheduled for late fall of 
1947. Further planning would call for a pre- 
liminary committee report to be available to 
each committee member when Congress as- 
sembles early in January. With these mate- 
rials before them, the committee and staff 
should devote themselves during January to 
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an analysis of the President's report for pur- 
poses of completing their own report to the 
Congress by February 1. The staff should 
provice the committee with a careful analysis 
of the President's report together with an ap- 
praisal of the recommendations contained 
therein and a check list of policy issues to be 
considered by the committee. After the com- 
mittee has had an opportunity to study the 
President’s report and the staff’s analysis, 
there should be a meeting of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the joint committee 
with their respective staffs in executive ses- 
sion. This meeting would provide the com- 
mittee the opportunity to question the eco- 
nomic reasoning underlying the President's 
report—much in same way that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget meets with the 
joint committee on the legislative budget. 
A number of meetings of the full committee 
should be held during January in an en- 
deavor to evaluate each policy issue raised in 
the President's report and to complete its re- 
port as called for by the act 

In addition to its statutory responsibility 
in connection with the President’s economic 
report, the committee also has responsibili*y 
for presenting supplemental reports on spe- 
cific pieces of pending legislation as a guide 
to the substantive committees. This re- 
sponsibility has not been fully recognized by 
the committee to date. It is clearly implied 
in the act, however. The committee is 
charged, among other things, with making “a 
continuing study of matters relating to the 
economic report; ° ° * coordinating 
programs in order to further the policy of 
this act [making, in addition to the annual 
report] such other reports and recommenda- 
tions to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives as it deems advisable.” 

As an adviser to the several committees of 
the Congress on specific economic matters, 
the committee faces a delicate question of 
relationship. To avoid any possible criticism 
on the part of other committees the few rec- 
ommendations made during the first year 
were informal—members of the joint com- 
mittee carrying the word to members of the 
committee having primary jurisdiction over 
the subject bill. This procedure, of course, 
was facilitated to a limited extent by cross 
membership. Members of the joint commit- 
tee were on 10 of the 15 standing committees 
in the Senate but only 6 of the 19 committees 
in the House. A number of the committees 
which were not represented were of no great 
importance in implementing an economic 
program, but it would seem to be an omis- 
sion to have had no members of the House 
Appropriation or Ways and Means Commit- 
tees on the joint committee when these two 
groups are so important in establishing Gov- 
ernment fiscal policy. Neither the Senate 
nor the House Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions was represented on the joint com- 
mittee. 

While this informal procedure may have 
been justified during the first year because of 
lack of staff and in order to allay criticism 
by the standing committees, it is too piece- 
meal as a regular proposition. Rather defin- 
ite procedures should be established whereby 
an enlarged committee staff would analyze 
the principal pieces of legislation which it, 
or members of the committee, believe have 
important economic implications. Follow- 
ing the analysis, a staff memorandum should 
be submitted to members of the committee. 
This memorandum should contain a brief 
statement of the economic effects of the sub- 
ject piece of legislation and specific recom- 
mendations as to what action the committee 
should take. At each meeting the com- 
mittee should have a place on its agenda 
for consideration of these pending bills 
Committee action could take the form of a 
report to the substantive committees includ- 
ing an economic appraisal and recommenda- 
tions. Alternative committee action could 
take the form of a report to the substantive 
committees containing merely the stafl's 








economi appraisal with no committee 
mmendation 

When committee recommendations are 
given it may be expected that majority and 
minority reports could and should be made. 
The purpose of these reports should be to 
indicate the economic implications of the 
pending legislation. Admittedly, other con- 
iderations, such as military, ethical, and po- 
litical. would be involved. All factors, of 
cou would be weighed by the substantive 
committee, the majority and minority policy 
committees, and each individual member of 
e Congress in taking final action on a bill, 
In its first year the Joint committee, un- 
e most other congressional committees, 
h 10 regular meeting Gate. As a result 
when a meeting was called many members 
could not attend because pressing business 
demanded their attendance at other com- 
mitteees During the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress the joint committee met 
17 times. Six of the sessions were executive 
and 11 were open hearings. A significant 
tep in establishing the standing of the 
joint committee would be a regular weekly 
meeting on a definite day. This day should 
be determined after consultation with chair- 
men of other committees to minimize the 
number of conflicts. This procedure would 
assure maximum committee attendance. If 
a series of fact-finding hearings appear de- 
sirable Guring the session, additional meet- 
ings could be held with as many as possible 
attending 

We come, finally, to one of the most press- 
ing problems of the committee, namely, lack 
of time on the part of members to devote to 
the work of the committee. One has only 
to look at other committee assignments of 
the present members of the joint committee 
to appreciate this problem. Three of the 
Senate members serve on four committees, 
the other four Senate members have three 
committees each. Two of the House mem- 
bers are on three committees, the other five 
on two committees. It is of particular sig- 
nificance that the chairman of the joint 
committee serves on four committees and 
is chairman of three, namely, the Republican 
Policy Committee, Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, and the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 

A look at these committee assignments, 
however, does not in itself give full weight 
to the problem. It might be expected that 
each person on the joint committee became 
a member because of a special interest in 
economic policy. That was true of the mem- 
bership in 1947. The matters coming before 
the joint committee, however, are not always 
as well defined and are not usually as press- 
ing as are matters coming before substantive 
committees. In the case of substantive com- 
mittees, bills are considered and important 
and crucial steps are taken in respect to these 
bills Bills are not formally referred to the 
joint committee. 

One solution to this problem would be 
for the Congress to consider the work of the 
joint committee so important that members 
would be relieved of other major committee 
responsibilities. Short of a reduction in 
committee assignments, a partial solution 
would be to elicit maximum leadership from 
an enlarged committee staff. The statutory 
authorization of a $50,000-a-year appropria- 
tion for the committee should be tripled, 





SUMMARY 

In summary, the Employment Act of 1946, 
which established a statutory mechanism for 
the formulation of economic policies, is in 
need of administrative implementation. On 
the executive side, the role of the President’s 
report could be substantially strengthened 
through modification of the aloof policy 
adopted by the council during the first year 
without compromising objectivity on the part 
of the council 

On the legislative side, compliance with 
the act during the first year was largely 
lacking. Procedures fer handling the Prcct- 


dent's reports were only beginning to evolve 
in anticipation of the January 1948 report. 
On the other hand, procedures for fulfilling 
the committee's responsibilities in judging 
the wisdom of specific legislation and in 
guiding the substantive committees were not 
considered. Attention was concentrated on 
gathering information rather than analyzing 
information and advising the Congress on 
economic policy. Committee operating poli- 
cies need to be developed, committee staff 
needs to be expanded, and a sound and 
workable type of committee staff and com- 
mittee council relationship established. 
Members of the joint committee should be 
relieved of other major committee respon- 
sibilities. These steps appear necessary to 
permit the joint committee to assist the Con- 
gress in adopting economic policies compat- 
ible with the objectives of the Employment 
Act. 





Speech of His Excellency Manuel Roxas, 
President of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks our thoughts have been concen- 
trated on the plight of the peoples of 
western Europe. Certainly they are in 
great need there, but we must also be 
attentive to the welfare of the peoples 
of Asia and the Far East. I recently read 
the very excellent speech of His Excel- 
lency Manuel Roxas, President of the 
Philippines, delivered at the second ple- 
nary meeting of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East at Baguio 
on November 24, 1947. Because the talk 
is so timely and so logical, I felt it could 
wisely be inserted with my remarks and 
read with great profit by the Members of 
Congress. The speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, on 
behalf of the Government and people of the 
Republic of the Philippines, I extend to you 
a most cordial welcome. I also desire to 
express my warmest greetings to the govern- 
ments and peoples whom you represent. 

It is the good fortune of the Philippines 
that you have decided to hold your second 
session here. I trust you will find the ar- 
rangements Satisfactory. 

The ECAFE is one of the organizations of 
the United Nations which gives greatest hope 
of practical achievements. Its members can 
meet, and I Know you do, in a genuine spirit 
of cooperation and understanding, unbur- 
dened by conflicting national interests. Al- 
though you represent governments, your pre- 
occupation is not to gain selfish advantage 
for your respective countries, but rather the 
welfare and happiness of all the peoples liv- 
ing in this section of the earth. It is, in- 
deed, an inspiring example of intelligent and 
constructive international collaboration. It 
proves that in the New World that we are 
trying to build, men of different countries, 
colors and creeds can gather as friends and 
associates to work out solutions to their 
common problems, 

Your particular mission, as I understand 
it, is to formulate plans for the most ex- 
peditious reconstruction of the economies of 
our different nations and, insofar as it may 
prove advantageous, to integrate them on a 
regional level. It is a gigantic task. It will 
require courege and vision and statesman- 
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ship of the highest order. But of all these, 
I know, you are capable, and I am confident 
of your success, 

The problems that confront us are varied 
and complex, and they are acute. Their 
urgency is reflected in the poverty and ex- 
tremely low living standards which prevail 
among large portions of our populations, 
These conditions already existed in varying 
degrees in some of our countries before the 
war; the war aggravated and generalized 
them. It is futile now to attempt to fix re- 
sponsibility for prewar conditions, but we 
cannot forget that for centuries we were 
never free to direct and much less to control 
the course of our lives. Our economic sys- 
tems were highly incapable of insuring either 
fiscal adequacy for our governments or a 
satisfactory standerd of living for our re- 
spective peoples. Large groups of our popu- 
lations never succeeded in attaining what 
we commonly regard as a decent human 
existence. 

But even that weak esonomy was seriously 
dislocated by the last war. Today the major- 
ity of our peoples are closer to starvation than 
they have ever been in the past. Suffering is 
acute among them. They are struggling 
heroically to improve their situation, but 
they seem impotent in the face of insur- 
mountable difficulties. The population pres- 
sure on land is intense. The per capita 
production is very low. Tools and imple- 
ments are scarce and inefficient. Credit fa- 
cilities are very insufficient and interest rates 
are high. Methods of production are archaic 
and uneconomical, Food requirements ab- 
sorb practically all individual incomes, leav- 
ing almost nothing for clothing, housing and 
other necessities of life. Communication and 
transportation services are limited and ex- 
pensives. Tens of millions are in the ranks 
of the unemployed. Widespread shortages of 
consumption goods aggravate inflation due 
to excessive and largely unsecured currency 
in circulation. These are but a few indices 
of economic prostration which grip so many 
millions among us. They constitute a grave 
danger to political stability in this part of 
the world. 

It is not possible, therefore, merely to plan 
for the restoration of our economies as they 
existed before the war. Our colonial econ- 
omy must be completely discarded. Our 
agricultural economy must be rapidly com- 
plemented by sound industrial development. 
Per capita productive capacity must be great- 
ly increased; living standards must be rap- 
idly improved. We should no longer be con- 
tent merely to produce raw materials to fill 
the tables and supply the factories of others. 
We will, of course, continue to grow but we 
must also make things that we vitally need. 
We must give people work, all the people. 
We must insure for them effective purchasing 
power which will be sufficient to provide not 
only their essential requirements but also the 
means to attain a higher social status. We 
will never truly prosper if we continue to be 
just a source of raw materials and a market 
for manufactures made by others from the 
products that we produce. We must en- 
deavor to process a large portion of those ma- 
terials ourselves. 

The need of stimulating intraregional 
trade and commerce cannot be over-em- 
phasized. The Commission, I trust, will be 
able to propose specific plans looking to a 
drastic reduction of tariffs and the lowering 
of other trade barriers among our different 
nations. There are other matters in which 
regional collaboration is desirable, conserva- 
tion and prudent exploitation of our common 
marine resources; a convenient medium of 
exchange or other measure of value to fa- 
cilitate trade among us; the improvement of 
rice production and a plan of allocations of 
exportable surpluses granting priority to de- 
ficient countries in this region. 

The formulation of blueprints for the ecoe 
nomic development of our respective coun- 
tries is relatively an easy task. The real 
difficulties will be found in the effectuation 
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It is to be regretted that the world’s atten- 
seems to be focused apparently only on 

the problems of Europe. We cannot deny 
th it the peoples of Europe also need help 
nd urgently so. They need food and other 
necessities. But it is also undeniable that 
the needs of Europe are relatively less acute 
and less pressing than those of the peoples 
of this part of the world. It is true that 
the living standards of the peoples of Europe 
are now much lower than the standards they 
enjoyed before the war; neverthless, low as 
those standards are, they still compare favor- 
ably with those prevailing today among our 
peopies. 

We have every right to appeal to the gen- 
erosity of nations able to help others not to 

get the sad plight of the hundreds of 
millions in our part of the globe. The con- 
cern over European problems alone may be 
a result of the false notion that our peoples, 
not being accustomed to high standards, can 
be relied upon to endure patiently greatev 
and more acute privations. This is a griev- 
ous mistake, for our people, having had very 
little, will have only a pittance left with the 
further curtailment of that little that they 
had 

If the motive behind present plans to aid 
European nations is pure altruism, I submit 
that the more depressed peoples of Asia and 
the Far East have at least an equal claim to 
that generosity. If the motive is material- 
istic, or partly so, predicated on the need of 
maintaining a certain volume of exports, 
then I submit that Asia and the Far East, if 
assisted in equal measure, would provide a 
and progressively more profitable 
market for such exports. Finally, if the 
motive is to avoid what some nations believe 
is the danger of large populations of the 
would embracing political and economic sys- 
tems which destroy human freedom and en- 
danger the peace of the world, in that case 
I submit that Asia and the Far East should 
not be neglected, for here we are concerned 
with one-half of the population of the world 
who, because they are immersed in deeper 
poverty and helplessness, are closer to des- 
peration, and therefore can be more easily 
attracted to ideologies which promise them 
radical improvement on their present plight 

If the ideal of one world is to be achieved, 
world cooperation in the solution of world 
problems must be rationalized. Men and 
women, irrespective of race or nationality, 
should be looked upon as human beings en- 
titled to the same consideration and 
tion. The pecples of Asia and the Far East 
are not begs 1iting at the door of wealthy 
power All they seek is an equal opportu- 
nity to work out their own destiny. If the 
nations able to help them should choose t 
forget them and leave them to starvation 
and misery, th: 
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decision with dignity 
But this seeming injustice 
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leave in their hearts unanswered the 
persistent and intriguing questions— 
whether the one-world concept is limited to 
t nations of Europe and the Western Hemi- 
yhere; whether the generosity or altruism 
of t gr powers have a color mark upon 
and hether the Lillioz in t part 
the globe who fought and died for lib- 
ert} justice, and enduring peace deserve 
less from the victors, their allies in the las 





war, than the peoples who were their enemies 
and who attempted to stifle the voice of 
human freedom from t! 
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Thomas Aquinas: Advocate of Natural 
Law and Limited Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include therein an article 
written by the late Wendell Phillips 
Dodge, Jr 
The article 
THOMAS AQUINAS: ADVOCATE OF NATURAIL 
AND LIMITED SOVEREIGNTY 


(By Wende 


follows: 


| Phillips Dodge, Jr. (deceased), of 
New York City) 
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and equality. Lao Tse stated: “Only that 
government has value which is in accord 
with nature or the Tao. All other civiliza- 
tion is corrupt error.” Later we shall find 
the same opinion expressed by Augustine, 
Isidore of Seville, and Aquinas. Confucius 
enunciated the principle that “By nature 
men are nearly alike.” ¢ 

The influence of Plato on_ scholastic 
thought was entensive.” Cicero, known 
throughout the Middle Ages as ever since, 


had written: “What is a civitas except a 
society under law?” and “The discipline of 
law is drawn from the innermost nature of 
man.” Surely, the scholastic concept of the 


natural law as implanted in every man is 
akin to this! 

Further, Ulpian, who had tremendous in- 
fluence in the development of law, had pro- 
claimed: “So far as natural law pertains all 
men are equal.” Aristotle had defined the 
notion: “Equality is to render things equal 
to the equal and unequal things to the 
unequal.’ 

In Augustine, the most revered patristic 
authority for mcdieval writers, we find the 
statement: ‘That which is not Just seems to 
be no law at all.”* And we find even the 
basis for democratic government: “If a peo- 
ple have a sense of moderation, and are most 
careful guardians of the common welfare, it 
is right to enact a law allowing such a peo- 
ple to choose their own magistrates for the 
government of the commonwealth. But if, 
as time goes on, the same people become so 
corrupt as to sell their votes, and entrust 
the government to scoundrels and criminals, 
then the right of appointing their public 
officials is rightly forfeit to such a people, 
and the choice devolves to a few good men.”' 
This position, with its unwillingness to trust 
completely to the mob, is the very attitude of 
the founders of the American republic. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN LAW ON THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY LAW 

Before consulting Aquinas himself, let us 
give some brief consideration to the state of 
law in the thirteenth century. The sources 
of the Roman law proper (jus civilis) were 
the leges enacted by the Plebs, the senatus 
consulta passed by the Senate, and the 
constitutiones and rescripta principi or- 
dained by the Emperor. All except the 
rescripta were statutory. The edicta of the 
magistrates, especially the praetors, called 
by Papinian the jus praetorium, aided, sup- 
plemented, or corrected the jus civilis for 
the sake of public utility. The sources and 
authorities of the Roman law were codified 
by Theodosius in 438 A. D. and by Justinian 
in 534 A. D. Justinian’s codification was 
divided into the Codex, the Digest, the 
Institutes, and the Novellae. The jurispru- 
dential part of Justinian's code was known 
as the Digest or Pandects. Under Alaric II, 
King of the Visigoths, about 506 A. D., the 
Breviarium was composed for his Roman 
subjects. A feature was the Interpretations 
or glosses on the law. 

Mediaeval Law was drawn from the Codex 
and Novellae of Justinian, but the jurispru- 
dential law contained in the Digest was 
well forgotten in Italy as well as north of 
the Alps.* The Breviarium became the code 
of the Roman Law for the countries included 
in what is present-day France. It was super- 
seded gradually by a multiplicity of epit- 
omes, an excellent compendium being the 
Epitome Juliani in which was presented the 
substance of the Novellae. Throughout the 
early Middle Ages, law was considered largely 
the will of the visible ruler, though also the 


*Catlin: The Story of the Political Philos- 
ophers, pp. 18, 22, 118. 

* Catlin: Op. cit., pp. 56-57, 121, 129. 

*St. Augustine: De libero arbitrio, vol, I, 
p. 5; from Aquinas vol. II, p. 784. 

Tbid., p. 801. 

*Taylor: The Mediaeval Mind, vol. II, p. 


ait. 
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thought of a contract between ruler and 
people frequently appears.’ 


AQUINAS GAVE FULL EXPRESSION TO PHILOSOPHY 
BEHIND LAW 


It remained for St. Thomas Aquinas to 
give full expression to the philosophy lying 
behind the law as seen by men of the Medi- 
eval period.” He began with a discussion 
of the fundamental nature of law, what it 
is, and what is necessary to make it law: 

“In order that the volition of what is com- 
manded may have the nature of law, it needs 
to be in accord with some rule of reason. 
And in this sense is to be understood the 
saying that the will of the sovereign has 
the force of law; or otherwise the sovereign'’s 
will would savor of the lawlessness rather 
than law.” 

Thus did Aquinas place a limit on, or de- 
fine, Ulpian’s “Quod principi placuit legis 
vigorem habet.” It must be in accord with 
“right reason.” Also, it must be in accord 
with the “Law of Nature”’: 

“Just as nothing stands firm with regard 
to the speculative reason except that which 
is traced back to the first demonstrable prin- 
ciples, so nothing stands firm with regard to 
the practical reason, unless it be directed 
to the last end which is the common good. 
Now, whatever stands to reason in this sense 
has the nature of a law.” 


ATTRIBUTES ASCRIBED BY AQUINAS TO THE 
NATURAL LAW 


How a thing may partake of the natural 
law is described by Aquinas as follows: 

“A thing is said to belong to the natural 
law in two ways. First, because nature in- 
clines thereto: e. g., that one should not 
do harm to another. Secondly, because na- 
ture did not bring with it the contrary. 
Thus, we might say that for man to be 
naked is of the natural law, because nature 
did not give him clothes, but art invented 
them. In this sense, the possession of all 
things in common and universal freedom 
are said to be of the natural law, because, 
namely, the distinction of possessions and 
slavery were not brought in by nature, but 
devised by human reason for the benefit of 
human life. Accordingly, the law of nature 
was not changed in this respect, except by 
addition.” * 


*Tbid., p. 307. 

* McIiwain: The Growth of Political 
Thought in the West, p. 324: “The power, 
the receptiveness, and the boldness of St. 
Thomas’ intellect can only be appreciated 
through a consideration of the magnitude of 
his task, and the monumental character and 
lasting influence of his achievement. He 
was not the first to appreciate the importance 
of Aristotle's political thought. Albert the 
Great, his master, who survived him, was 
earlier in the field and influenced him great- 
ly, sO was the great English Franciscan, Rob- 
ert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, William 
of Auvergne, whom Professor De Wulf has 
called ‘the first great philosopher of the 
thirteenth century,’ and a number of others; 
but of them all, St. Thomas was the greatest, 
and the subtlety, the profundity, and the 
comprehensiveness of his writings contrib- 
uted to make them the principal medium 
through which the political ideas of Aristotle 
were reincorporated in the thought of the 
West in the later thirteenth century.” 

“ Aquinas: Summa Theologica, q. 90, art. 
1, vol. II, p. 743. (All citations to the Sum- 
ma Theologica refer to the Basic Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, edited by Anton C. 
Pegis, and published by Random House, New 
York, in 1944.) 

2 Op. cit., q. 90, art. 2, vol. IT, p. 744; from 
Isidore Etymolologica, vol. II, p. 10; vol. III 
(pl. 82, 130, 199); Aquinas: q. 90, art. 2, vol. 
II, page 744. 

#8 Ibid., q. 94, art. 6, vol. II, p. 780. 


But reason and beneficial results do not 
of themselves establish the force of law. 
“e * © Promulgation is necessary for law 
to obtain its force. Law is nothing else than 
an ordinance of reason for the common good, 
promulgated by him who has the care of the 
community.” ™* 

The Angelic Doctor defined natural law: 
“e © * The natural law is nothing else 
than the rational creature’s participation of 
the eternal law.” He then quotes Augus- 
tine: * “That which is not just seems to be 
no law at all.” He continues: “Hence the 
force of a law depends on the extent of its 
justice. Now in human affairs a thing is 
said to be just from being right, according 
to the rule of reason. But the first rule of 
reason is the law of nature, as is clear from 
what has been stated above. Consequently, 
every human law has just so much of the 
nature of law as it is derived from the law of 
nature. But if in any point it departs from 
the law of nature, it is no longer a law but 
a@ perversion of law.” 


LONG DIFFICULTY IN VOIDING ACTS REPUGNANT 
TO NATURAL LAW 


The great difficulty for centuries was the 
lack of governmental machinery for passing 
upon the legality of acts of the lawmaking 
authority, whether prince or senate. Hence 
there was a tendency to find at least some 
rightness in almost every enactment. Who 
can judge a king? Aquinas iterates the same 
conclusion: 

“Human law has the nature of law insofar 
as it partakes of right reason; and it is clear 
that, in this respect, it is derived from the 
eternal law. But insofar as it deviates from 
reason, it is called an unjust law, and has 
the nature, not of law, but of violence. 
Nevertheless, even an unjust law, insofar as 
it retains some appearance of law, though 
being framed by one who is in power, is de- 
rived from the eternal law; for all power is 
from the Lord God.” ” 

This might be considered a quibbling posi- 
tion which would leave one with no real 
basis for declaring a law unjust. But is it 
not fundamental to maintain the sanctity of 
law in general and to maintain respect for 
the law? Is not the difficulty the practical 
one of finding a legal means of voiding a 
law? “In the judgment of God, the sov- 
ereign is not exempt from the law.” * 

Although Aquinas recognized the unlaw- 
fulness, absolutely considered, of a tyran- 
nical law, yet he could not conceive of the 
means or instrument by which an unlawful 
act might be legally invalidated. The day 
of a written constitution and judicial re- 
view had not yet dawned. On the other 
hand, he did suggest one remedy, however 
inadequate—disobedience: “Human laws 
that are contrary to the commandments of 
God should not be obeyed * * *” and “In 
such matters, i. e., unjust. burdens on the 
subjects, man is not bound to obey the law 
provided he avoid giving scandal or inflict- 
ing a more grevious injury.” * Of course, one 
could question the unjustness of an edict 
from Rome; but so long as papal interven- 
tion confined itself to what was in accord 
with the natural or divine law as defined 
in the Summa, the question would not arise. 

St. Thomas deemed monarchy the best 
form of government * but in the de regimine 
principum he was emphatic on the moral 
limitations placed upon the royal power. 
Indeed he even called for some provisions 
for restraining the king,** and approached 
even Jefferson's advocacy of revolution 
against tyranny. 





4 Tbid., q. 90, art. 4, vol. IT, p. 746. 

% Thid., q. 91, art. 3. 

%* Tbid., q. 95, art. 2, vol. IT, p. 784. 

7 Tbid., q. 93, art. 4, vol. II, p. 766. 

%* Ibid., q. 96, art. 6, vol. II, p. 797. 

* Ibid., q. 96, art. 4, vol. II, p. 795. 

* Tbid., q. 105, art. 1, vol. II, p. 928. 

™ Aquinas: De Reg., book I, chap. VI, p. 58. 
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but only insofar as it partakes of the natural 
li which is law its essence 

In his insistence upon the proper place of 
au rity in the } itical realm, and his re- 
luctance to place the lawmaking authority 
in the hands of the multitude, Aquinas was 
in harmon with both Plato and Aristotle. 
I the same distrust of the undisci- 
j i t m the deliberations 
< of the / n Constitution 
It would seem that, were St. Thomas able to 
vie nd pass upon the development of the 
principle of judicial review, he would acclaim 
t princl as being the means, the “prac- 
tical re to be used in maintaining what 
the culative reason proclaimed: That the 
I superior to the human legis- 





President Conant, of Harvard University, 
Defends American Goals and Describes 
the Contribution of Education to the 
Perfecting of Our Economic and Politi- 
cal Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following excellent address 
entitled “America’s Fitness to Survive” 
delivered by James B. Conant, president 
of Harvard University, before the Boston 
Conference on Distribution. 


In the current issue of Foreign Affairs the 
former Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, 
discusses “The Challenge to America.” He 
describes in realistic terms the present grim 
international scene and, after refusing to 
subscribe to the doctrine of an inevitable 
conflict with the Soviet Union, says “We 
must make it wholly evident that a non- 
aggressive Russia will have nothing to fear 
from us. We must make it clear, too, that 
the western non-Communist world is going 
to survive in growing economic and political 
stability. If we can do this, then slowly— 
but perhaps less slowly than we now be- 
lieve—the Russian leaders may either change 
their minds or lose their Jobs. The problem 
of Russia is thus reduced to a question of 
our own fitness to survive.” 

I have taken the last phrase of this quo- 
tation from Mr. Stimson’s article as the text 
for my remarks today. The fitness of the 
United States to survive depends, of course, 
on many factors; but primarily our survival 
depends on a vigorous demonstration in the 
next decade that we can make our form of 
democracy function even in a war-torn world. 
This in turn means imaginative and bold 
policies both abroad and at home; a reali- 
zation of our international responsibilities 
as a great power, and a satisfactory devel- 
opment of our internal economy; above all, 
a realization of the unique nature of Amer- 
ican democracy and a determination to move 
a few steps nearer our historic goals, 

All of which is admittedly a large order. 
Even to discuss all the problems implicit in 
my brief summary of the challenge before us 
would require many hours. In the few mo- 
ments at my disposal today I am going to ask 
you to consider one group of questions which 
seem to me central to all discussions of the 
future of this country. What sort of society 
do we wish to develop in the next few decades 
here in the United States? Is this society 


to be continuous with our past development 
and a refiection of our traditional aspira- 
tions? Or is it to represent a marked devia- 
tion? If the former, what are the basic 
ideals of American democracy and how can 
we further their realization? And finally, 
since I come before you as an academic man, 
how can our universities contribute? That 
is to say, how can they assist in the develop- 
ment of American society as a strong, vig- 
orous, and united body of freemen? 

I have spoken of the uniqueness of Amer- 
ican democracy. To my mind we rarely do 
justice to this fact. Of course, on many 
counts the evolution of our political and 
legal systems may be considered as only a 
slight variant of a much wider pattern. We 
share with Great Britain in particular many 
ideals, traditions, and even details of oper- 
ating a democratic government. Represent- 
ative government, universal suffrage, and free 
elections are in this century the sine qua non 
of democratic government. All nations 
which have this minimum in common are 
drawn together in this period of history as 
never before. But without in the least 
weakening this vital international link, we 
Americans would do well to emphasize the 
special nature of the ideals which charac- 
terize us as a Nation. These have arisen 
from our history and should, if we meet the 
challenge of our day, point the way for the 
next stage of our journey. 

The United States, unlike almost any other 
nation, has not arisen from a state founded 
on military conquest. Therefore, we have 
nowhere in our tradition the notion of an 
aristocracy entitled to rule by right of birth. 
Run through the other democratic nations 
of the world and, if you recall their history, 
you will see how striking is our exceptional 
origin and growth. Neither political nor 
economic nor social privilege comes to one 
by right of birth according to our American 
ideals. On the contrary, the members of 
each new generation are supposed to start 
from scratch. Merit alone should win. The 
cynical among you may shrug your shoulders 
and say this is theory, the facts of modern 
American life are far different. Granted, but 
that leads immediately to the central issue— 
our fitness to survive. 

The morale of a small group of men or 
of a large nation (if it is a free nation) de- 
pends in no small measure on agreement as 
to the ends for which all labor. Ideals in 
an open society like ours represent goals to- 
ward which men and women may move by 
concerted action. They never can be reached 
in practice—almost by definition—but we 
can readily recognize whether we are mov- 
ing toward them or retreating. Our Ameri- 
can ideals in part correspond to the goals 
of all democracies, in part they represent a 
special contribution to the world. If we are 
to survive we must make these ideals ex- 
plicit by our actions; words alone will not 
suffice. 

The United States has developed its great- 
ness as a Nation in a period in which a 
highly fluid society overran a rich and emp- 
ty continent; one of the highly significant 
ideals of the American Nation has long been 
equality of opportunity. This concept may 
well represent an exportable commodity 
sorely needed by the other democracies of 
the world today. There is considerable rea- 
son to believe that the absence of this idea 
in France and Italy, for example, has been 
responsible in no small measure for the large 
inroads of communistic philosophy and the 
subsequent sympathy with Soviet foreign 
policy. To the degree that we can demon- 
strate in the next few years that this unique 
American ideal is no mere myth or legend, 
we may both contribute to the stability of 
other nations and forward our own democra- 
cy along its historic path. 

If I had time, I should like to document 
the proposition that our free tax-supported 
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schools represent in concrete form those spe- 
cial ideals which characterize this country 
Our educational system of universal educa- 
tion with its emphasis on flexibility and ca- 
reers open to the talented is unlike any othe: 
either now or in the past. Our public school 
are the sinews of our democracy. We must 
keep them strong. The machinery of ow 
democratic form of government must like- 
wise be vigilantly maintained. Our educa- 
tional system, our political institutions, and 
our social ideals form a closely interwoven 
pattern. Equality of opportunity could 
realized only in a political democracy; 
would have meaning only in a competitive 
society in which private ownership and the 
profit motive were accepted as basic prin- 
ciples. 

I hardly need remind this audience that 
a competitive society which each generation 
draws nearer to the goal of equal opportunity 
is not to be had just for the asking, nor is it 
just a question of economics. There are few 
today who would deny that economics, poli- 
tics, and social ideals are thoroughly inter- 
woven. The history of this century has 
taught all thinking men that neither do mod- 
ern industry and trade proceed in a vacuum 
nor do human beings behave in reality like 
economic symbols. The problem of morale 
exists in alnmrost every working group. 

For example, people are coming to realize 
increasingly that a discussion of taxation 
must involve more than a consideration of 
fiscal policy: it must include social ideals 
and the effect of taxes on human motivation. 
High inheritance taxes reflect the American 
belief in a fluid society without a hereditary 
privileged class. We shall want to keep the 
taxes high in order to move further toward 
our goal of equality of opportunity for the 
members of each new generation. Yet we 
realize the importance of the rewards and in- 
centives which actuate most Americans. 
These are a complex mixture of social ideals 
and personal aspirations including the de- 
sire to provide for one’s family after death. 
We shall not want our tax laws to be so 
drastic as to block powerful human incen- 
tives from having desirable social and eco- 
nomic consequences. The American public 
must consider the conflicting factors and 
strike a balance. High taxes on earned in- 
comes, it may be noted, have the reverse 
effect of high inheritance taxes on the fluid- 
ity of our society. Therefore, insofar as the 
national expenditures permit, the case for 
keeping income taxes low is overwhelming 
both in terms of social ideals and incentives. 
In short, debates on the future of our tax 
policy both State and national to be realistic 
must involve a consideration of social ideals 
and human motives as well as balanced budg- 
ets and the welfare of our national economy. 

The point I am trying to make is this. 
Granted private ownership and the profit 
motive (which have been sneered at in cer- 
tain circles, but for which I believe there 
is no substitute for this Nation), the ques- 
tion of how best to keep our society truly 
competitive and moving toward a greater 
degree of equality of opportunity is no easy 
one to answer. I suppose few would really 
subscribe today to the old doctrine of “hands 
off.” As in the case of traffic, the nature of 
modern society has made the public a party 
to what once seemed a strictly private mat- 
ter. The role of government has been per- 
manently enlarged. The political machinery 
of government is today meshed into our in- 
dustrial life. The problem surely is to see 
how we can operate our private enterprises 
and our political institutions so that our 
society will be in fact competitive and there- 
by increasingly productive of the goods and 
services required. 

As never before, business needs men who 
appreciate the responsibilities of business to 
itself and to that unique society of free men 
which has been developed on this continent. 
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our survival Cannot all these people, in- 
deed the majority of our Citizens, si cribe 
to a common set of postulates as to what we 
desire to accomplish in the coming years? 


The goals of equality of opportunity, a mini- 
mum of class distinction, a maximum degree 
of individual freedom, and a wide distribu- 
tion of centers of initiative are inherent in 
the American creed. If the United States is 
to continue as a vigorous and healthy re- 
yublic of free men, it must continue to move 
oward these goals. Can't we all, or a very 
arge fraction of us at least, agree on that? 

If so, then the first condition for survival is 
ussured. Our sights are set, our target is de- 
fined. But it is no easy matter to move ap- 
preciably toward these goals even if we are 
all agreed, some of you may say. A modern 
technological scciety is a complex affair 
and the international situation a sorry mess. 
To find the answers to countless detailed 
questions—ah, there’s the rub. The going 
will be tough, no one can gainsay that. 
Statesmanship will be required not only in 
affairs of state but in other vital areas. I 
have in mimd two in particular, not usually 
associated together: industry and education. 
One may reach this conclusion from the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

The future prosperity of America depends 
on the capacity of its economy to remain dy- 
namic while providing satisfying employ- 
ment for all capable of employment. Per- 
haps you will agree to that. But every year 
some two or three million boys and girls 
mature and enter our society looking for 
jobs. We believe they are all entitled to 
a fair chance. Our schools are to a large 
degree ladders of opportunity. In short, 
our educational system must guide and 
educate a diversity of talent for the best 
interests of the Nation. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on the word “guide” in the 
preceding sentence because the process of 
helping people to determine the activity 
which their abilities best qualify them is of 
great importance at all levels of our schools 
and colleges. I may remark parenthetically 
that we are beginning to have sound knowl- 
edge as to how such guidance can be pro- 
vided 

Now it is obvious that the best minds of 
untry should be devoted to a study 
of the many problems arising as a conse- 
quence of our endeavors through industry 
and education to keep our society prosper- 
ous, strong, and democratic. It is may ke- 
lief that the methods of certain of the social 

3 ive already been developed to a 
point where studies of society by competent 
lars can provide basic information to 
assist the leaders of industry and of educa- 
tion. Both fundamental investigations as 
to the nature of man and society and i 
diate studies of specific problems are re- 
quired. It is at this point that I believe our 
universities have a special contribution to 
make. Through such studies they may be 
able to play a significant role in assuring our 
fitness to survive. 

To illustrate what I have in mind may I 
tell you of certain plafis we are formulating 
at Harvard. In so doing I trust you will not 
think that Iam unduly provincial in my out- 
look. Undoubtedly other institutions are 
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proceeding along the same general lines, but 
perhaps you would be interested in the de- 
tails of a proposal with which I have some 
familiarity. 


In the first place, I do not have 
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the younger men in these fields, if coupled 
ractical experience with 


with | industry on 
the one hand or public education on the 
other and infused with a zeal to move Amer- 


ican society along its historic road, we be- 
lieve might be peculiarly effective at this 
moment in our hist Both in training 
students and in studying problems in the 
field this fusion of three somewhat distinct 
areas of the sccial think has 
promise 
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ns of what types of activities 
might be undertaken by a research center 
at Harvard, thus cooperatively manned, I may 
mention three major projects 
Prof. Elton Mayo, in his recent publit- 
cation on the Political Problem of hl t l 
Civilization, stated: “The outstanding need 
of the modern world is the need for investi- 
gation and study of organization and the 
principles of intelligent administration. If 
we are to lay aside the stré and simple 
religious feeling of medieval times as the 
chief organizing principle of civilizaton, we 
y substitute intelligent understand- 
ing of all the necessary elements involved in 
human organization on the modern scale.” 
Within this general field lie literally dozens 
and hundreds of concrete studies, for exam- 
ple, the human qualities and factors which 
permit the development of teamwork within 
a group or which work to inhibit teamwork 
in other groups. Again, a highly important 
problem in this area which cuts across both 
business and education is the process of ad- 
vising and cCounsé individuals so that 
they reach in life an activity which generally 
accords with their and interests. 
Evidence is accumulating that the square peg 
in the round hole is at the root of much of 
our individual ar ocial unhappiness and 
frustrati Here is the not uncommon sit- 
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Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the manu- 
facture of paper is contributing greatly 
in the development of the resources of 
the South, and for its hi rical value I 
desire to place in the Recorp an arti- 
cle on this subject recently published in 
Dixie Business by its editor, the Hon- 
orable Hubert F. Lee. The article is as 
follows: 

PaPer MILLS FOR THE SOUTH 
(By Hubert F. I ) 
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in the movement to have the various States 





appropriate money for his experiments to 
From Montgomery, Ala., a wire news story 
went out December 6, 1937, which said: 
“Hubert F. Lee, president of the chamber 
of commerce of the South, said here today 
uld be a catastrophe’ to permit aban- 
donment of a pulp and paper research labo- 
ratory being operated at Savannah, Ga., by 
Dr. Charles H. Herty 
“Lee said he was writing Gov. E. D. 


Rivers, of Georgia, suggesting that the State 
appropriate funds to carry on the work, par- 
ticularly regarding development of news- 
print paper from southern pine 

“‘Other States, too, could profit through 
an appropriation and continuance of the 


work,’ he said 

“Dr. Herty was quoted in Savannah dis- 
patches as saying the laboratory would be 
discontinued December 31 unless new means 
are found to finance the work.” 

On the front cover of the January 1938 
issue of Dixie Business was an announce- 
ment which read: “Herty’s newspaper re- 
search goes on.” 

“Gov. E. D. Rivers, of Georgia, has in- 
formed Dixie Business that Dr. Herty’s News- 
print Laboratory at Savannah, Ga., will go 
oa 

‘*‘T am tremendously interested in seeing 
Dr. Charles H. Herty’s work continued and 
in seeing that he gets whatever it takes to 
continue,’ Governor Rivers said, in an in- 
terview with Dixie Business 

“Representative Jim Fowler, Dixie Busi- 


ness learns from reliable sources as we go 
to pre will probably introduce a bill in 
the Georgia Legislature appropriating such 
funds as are necessary for the greatest labora- 


tory for the South 

“Typical of the editorials that have ap- 
peared in the newspapers over the South ts 
that of our good friend Jimmy Stahliman, 
publisher of the Nashville Eanner, Nashville, 
Tenn., and president of the American News- 
paper Association. Mr. Stahlman’s editorial 
appears on page 14 of this magazine (Janu- 
ary 1938). 

“If the South has ever been solidly back 
of any man or enterprise for the common 
good of the section * * * it is back of 
Dr. Herty 1,000,000,000 percent.” 

In that same January 1938 issue we re- 
printed in our Editor's Whirligig column a 
paragraph from John Temple Grave's syn- 
dicated column This Morning which read: 

“Everybody, surely, will agree with Editor 
Hubert Lee, of Dixie Business, that it would 
be a tragedy for the South if the work of 
Dr. Charles H. Herty should be limited in 
anywise by the lack of funds. From his 
chemical laboratory at Savannah, Dr. Herty 
has contributed the investigations which 
promise southern pine and black gum eter- 
nal glory as the bases of a newsprint indus- 
try that will support the whole continent. 
He is engaged in other research which may 
rival what he has done in these directions. 
His work is worth potential billions of dol- 
lars to this region, but his laboratory is to 
be closed after December 31, unless new 
means of financing it are found.” 


WE HAD FAILED 


We were eager that the work of Dr. Herty 
succeed because nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago we sought to establish a newsprint 
mill in the South but failed to interest cap- 
ital in financing it. 

Dr. Herty was proving that the woods of 
the South were good for making paper, news- 
print, all kinds of paper. 

In 1923, the editor of Dixie Business, then 
a young and ambitious man, fought wind- 
mills and came off bleeding and sore at heart 
but undaunted. Lack of money with that 
project, just as lack of money to properly 
promote Dixie Business, stopped the first. It 
required more than a million dollars to start 
&@ paper mill but with $15 capital we in 1929 


started Dixie Business. With a magazine, 
all that is needed is subscribers and adver- 
tisers—granted able editorial ability. We are 
still making slow but steady progress to get 
subscribers and advertisers and we leave to 
others the judgment of the editorial force 
and ability. We only do what we can and 
try to make up in steadfastness and deter- 
mination whatever we lack in the gift of 
words. 

To Shartle Bros., Middleton, Ohio, on 
September 17, 1923, we wrote: 

“Would you please furnish us with in- 
formation, data, and catalogue relative to 
pulp and newsprint mills? 

“Consideration is being given to a plan to 
start a paper-making enterprise using south- 
ern pine and possibly tubler gum. A daily 
tonnage of 25 to 50 would be desirable as a 
basis for tentative purposes. 

“I understand that you manufacture ma- 
chinery and also have used machinery for 
sale. Information and prices would not be 
undesirable for me to have at this time. 

“Negotiations are being made to get a man 
with many years of practical experience to 
back the enterprise with his knowledge and 
vast treasure chest of experience. Should 
we, and it is practically certain I am con- 
fident, secure his active interest the South 
will have taken another forward step in help- 
ing bring the paper industry to the land 
where pulp paper can be grown in 10 to 15 
years large enough for use. 

“This gentleman is Mr. L. A. Thomas who 
has the distinction of being the first, so far as 
is known, man to cut down a tree in the 
morning, haul it 3 miles to a pulp mill, then 
to the paper mil. and by wagon 10 miles toa 
smail town to be used by the newspaper and 
at 6 that day have copies for the men at 
the mills to read. That happened a consider- 
able number of years ago. 

“Possibly you would consider helping 
finance this proposed enterprise. Local capi- 
tal is always ready to foster such projects but 
the backing of a large concern who Knows the 
paper making business would tend to give 
the enterprise a soundness and firmness that 
only practical and experienced people can 
exert.” 

SOUTH STANDS ALONE 


The reply from Charles -W. Shartle, presi- 
dent, dated September 19, 1923, read: 

“We have your letter of the 17th and note 
that you are considering the manufacture 
of newsprint from yellow pine lumber, and 
will say that as far as I know this class of 
lumber is not suitable for white paper. If I 
am not mistaken, or misinformed, it is found 
impractical to bleach it on a commercial 
basis.. At the same time the yellow pine is 
being used a great many mills in the South 
for making pulp which is converted into kraft 
paper. 

“In your letter you mention the construc- 
tion of a mill of about 25 toms capacity and 
will say that I do not believe a mill of this 
size would be yrofitable, and it would not be 
to your advantage to construct a mill of less 
than 50 to 100 tons capacity 

“I suppose you know that a mill of this 
kind runs into lots of money. The Brown 
Paper Co. is building a mill at Monroe, La. 
This mill will have a capacity of 75 tons, and 
am informed that their investment is in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. So while we 
deal some with second-hand machinery, I 
would not invest a dollar in a mill con- 
structed with this equipment because I feel 
very confident that it would not be a paying 
investment; and in order to compete with 
the large and fine mills which are being 
erected in the South the only way we would 
equip it with the very best and most modern 
machinery. 

“I do not know of anybody just at the 
present time who might be interested in as- 
sisting in financing such a proposition. We 
have numerous opportunities to make invest- 
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ments with timber owners and lumber mills 
in the South, but we have never felt disposed 
to go out of our own line. 

“I do not know of any northern paper mak- 
ers who have gone into the southern field, 
and whatever has been done in the South has 
been accomplished by the local people. 

“There is no doubt at all in my mind but 
that first-class paper of certain kinds could 
be produced from your local woods, and at 
the same time I feel sure that the paper can 
be produced very much cheaper than any 
other place in the United States.” 


WE READ AND LEARN 


Alexander Botts, of the Earthworm Tractor 
fictional fame, might have given up the idea 
of trying to promote a newsprint paper mill 
back in those days had he turned his sales 
abilities to promotional efforts, just as we did 
because of lack of capital and lack of promo- 
tional abilities to raise the money to build a 
mill. 

However, the letters in our library are his- 
torical documents of noble attempts and 
blunt failure. We think others would find 
some of them interesting. Here's one writ- 
ten September 12, 1923, from G. S. Barton, 
then president of the Rice, Barton & Fales, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., which reads: 

“Your letter of September 5 came to 
hand during the writer’s absence from home, 
hence the delay in answering same. 

“We note carefully what you say regarding 
a proposition that contemplates the manu- 
facture of newsprint in the South, using 
Georgia pine. We are aware that several 
paper mills are in operation iff the South 
using this class of material for pulp, but did 
not realize that this kind of wood was suit- 
able for making newsprint, as most of the 
mills that we know of manufacture kraft 
paper from this class of stock. 

“We also note that you say your local 
market ought to consume the output of a 
25-ton-daily capacity mill, and we would say 
in this connection, that this is a very small 
daily tonnage for a newsprint mill to turn 
out. In fact, we are inclined to think that a 
mill turning out newsprint paper, and having 
no large: capacity than this, would not prove 
to be a particularly profitable venture. Even 
a newsprint mill that had one paper-making 
machine in it could produce a larger output 
than this. Of course, we do not know any- 
thing at all about the details of your propo- 
sition, and it may be that there are certain 
features in connection with it that would 
make such a proposition as you have in mind 
a profitable one, and we would be very glad if 
you could favor us with any more facts and 
data concerning the particular proposition 
that you have in mind. 


“As far as referring you to someone who 
might be interested in financing such an 
undertaking, would say that this is some- 
thing that we have on several occasions been 
able to arrange for, but, of course, before we 
could say anything at all about your particu- 
lar proposition it would be necessary for us 
to have complete information as regards its 
operations, from start to finish. This, we are 
sure, you yourself can readily appreciate. 

“Our company has been building paper- 
making machinery now for over 80 years, 
and we are, naturally, very much interested 
in your proposition from a paper making 
machinery standpoint, if from no other, and 
if, as stated above, you will favor us with 
further information with just as much de- 
tail as possible, stating just what your prop- 
osition is, both as regards the manufacture 
of the paper and the sale of same, in short, 
send us a complete prospectus of your pro- 
posed mill, we would be very glad to give it 
our best consideration and let you hear from 
us as to any recommendations or suggestiots 
that it would appear to us would be worth 
while to make. ” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWATI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include an article from the December 
issue of Reader’s Digest by Blake Clark, 
in their series Chronicles of Americani- 
zation—XIiII entitled “‘G. J.’ Shows 
That East and West Can Meet.” 

The article follows: 

CHRONICLES OF AMERICANIZATION—xXII 


“G. J.”"" SHOWS HAT EAST AND WEST CAN MEET 
(By Blake Clark) 
(Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 

Gobindram J. Watumull, of Honolulu, is 
one of the few East Indians to achieve United 
States citizenship, and few Americans are 
more grateful for the privilege. To bring 
Indians the benefits he has found in Hawail 
this friendly merchant is giving nearly 
$100,000 a year through a unique foundation 
which obtains its funds from a full partner- 
ship in his business. 

Vatumull, whom his family called Goma, 
was born in Hyderabad, India. On Goma’s 
eighth birthday his father, a contractor, was 
thrown from his camel and incapacitated for 
life. Goma's brother Jhamandas went over- 
seas, seeking a job to help support the fam 
Two other brothers worked for 4 cents a di 


to keep Goma, their parents, and four siste 
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Goma was a bright boy and did well in the 
village school. By the time he finished. 
Jhamandas, who had found work in Manila, 
was able to stake him to a 2-year course in 
1g. He graduated to a job with the 


Indian Government, and in a few months was 
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the end of a year when Goma would be 
eligible to apply for his final papers. 

Less than a month before Goma was to ob- 
tain his citizenship, the Supreme Court 
barred Indians under the law restricting im- 
migration of oriental: Neither he nor Ellen 
could now become American citizens. 

There was nothing to do to ease the blow 
but plunge into hard work. With his savings 
Goma bought into the business, while his 
brother gradually withdrew, keeping only a 
small intere for himself. During the next 
10 years Goma al len developed what had 
been a smali bazaar into a prosperous de- 
partment store. G. J. regarded those who 
worked for him as friends and equals, and all 
were guests at his home Each month his 
bookkeeper set aside a percentage of gross 
sales for a fund to entertain the Watu 
“& Co.” at the best Honolulu restauran 
He established vacations with pay, a plan of 
health insurance, a model bonus system, 
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seen surgical aid denied patients whose run- 
down systems could not withstand the shock 
of an operation. Given time and money by 
the Watumulls to work on this problem, Dr. 
Asirvadham found restoration of the func- 
tioning of bone marrow a great aid to such 
people, and has developed a special protein 
diet to restore this basic need. 

This year, as their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary present to themselves, the Watu- 
mulls gave India its first Beckman spectro- 


photometer, a machine to record the re- 


sults of microanalyses. Dr. N. I. Purshottam 
and Miss Tara Deodhar, nutritionist, are re- 
turning to India to conduct a government- 
approved feeding program. They hope to 
prove that, with the aid of concentrated 
meals, malnutrition can be prevented and 


that (India’s recurrent famines are no longer 
inevitable. 

Distressed by the lack of understanding 
between Americans and Indians, the Watu- 


mulis set in motion an information shuttle 
of qualified spokesmen from each country. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, professor of eastern 


religion and ethics at Oxford University, 


was invited to lecture in the United States. 
To India went Dr. Merle Curti, winner of 
the Pulitzer prize in history for his book, 


The Growth of American Thought. He criss- 
crossed the subcontinent for 4 months, tell- 
ing gatherings in every section about the 
United States. Audiences at Lucknow were 


so eager for more information that the uni- 
versity established a Merle Curti award for 
the best studies on American life or history. 


The Watumulls are stocking university 
library shelves in each country with factual 
books about the other. They have estab- 
lished lectureships on Indian affairs at Amer- 
ican University, in Washington, D. C., and at 
New York University. And at Columbia they 
have granted a research fellowship to G. B. 
Lal, 1937 Pulitzer prize winner for science 
reporting. He is writing a history of Indian 
science, 

The Watumull Foundation has set an ex- 
ample for Indian philanthropy. An Indian 
industrialist has just inaugurated a plan of 
sending scholars on visiting professorships 
to this country. And the Indian Govern- 
ment recently granted 1,600 fellowships to 
graduate students to pursue their studies 
abroad. The Watumulls felt a great deal of 
pride when more than half of the winners 
chose the United States. 

In July 1946 Congress revised the Oriental 
Immigration Act, again permitting Indians 
to become United States citizens. After 28 
years, welcomed with flower leis from his 
friends and warm aloha from newspaper edi- 
torials, G. J. became a full-fledged American, 
hailed as the first Indian to be naturalized 
under the revised law. 

According to an Indian proverb, the two 
hardest things in the world to do are to give 
of one’s earnings and to find a home in an- 
other country. G. J. Watumull has done 
both. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 


again Frances Botton has shown her 
great value not only to the people of 
Ohio, but also to the people of the 
entire Nation. It is most gratifying to 
me that the press in my own State— 


Portland Press Herald—has recognized 
and commended Representative BoLTon 
for her recent and effective speech on 
the necessity of aid to Europe to fight the 
cold war that Russia is waging. 

This is but another instance in which 
Frances Botton has forcefully shown 
that she is one of the most informed, in- 
telligent, and understanding Members in 
Congress. She continues to amaze those 
of us in the House with her keen, pene- 
trating mind, her energetic and discern- 
ing ability to get at the real facts, and 
her pleasing and interesting manner of 
analyzing and presenting the facts. 

THE FRENCH STRIKES 


Representative Botton, of Ohio, made an 
effective speech in the House the other day 
that brought genuine applause from her 
hearers. She was one of those Members who 
cruised about Europe last summer and fall, 
and she returned confirmed in mind as to 
what is going on abroad and what must be 
done here at home. Overshadowing every- 
thing else, she said, is the conviction that 
Moscow is waging relentless cold war against 
the United States—a war in which the United 
States must go all-out if it hopes to avoid a 
shooting war. She said: 

“Having read the Communist posters, in- 
credible in the viciousness of their attacks 
upon the United States, having read the Paris 
newspapers, having seen some of the hand- 
bills flooding the city, I confess to an inability 
to understand how men can say, ‘I’m not for 
this aid unless France stops the strikes.’ 
Can't they realize that the Commies do not 
propose to let the strikes abate in the slight- 
est if they can keep them going? Can’t they 
see the dark hand of Moscow keeping the fire 
going under the pot of discontent and 
despair?” 

Those are fair questions, the correct an- 
swers to which are known to the Senate, but 
unknown to far too many Members of the 
House, where there is an evident unwilling- 
ness to act with energy and speed upon the 
Marshall stopgap plan, and a sudden solici- 
tude for economy—in the wrong place and 
at the wrong time. Perhaps Mrs. BoLTon’s 
testimony will have effect unless some of the 
Members take refuge in what they call their 
private advices from abroad. Full coopera- 
tion with the administration program still 
has a chance of shoving a shooting war well 
into the future. As a matter of fact, it is the 
only chance, and it seems strange that there 
are any who are unwilling to take it. To 
quote Walter Winchell for once, “Bread on 
water’s much cheaper than blood on streets.” 





Exports to Russia Versus Aid to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in to- 
day’s discussion on the European tempo- 
rary-aid legislation several Members rec- 
ommended that shipments of the various 
exports to Russia be completely curtailed. 

In Saturday’s edition of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, editor H. B. Snyder has written 
an editorial setting out some practical 
thoughts concerning our present com- 
merce with the Soviet Union, His edito- 
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rial contains sound thinking and com- 
mon sense. 
EXPORTS TO RUSSIA VERSUS AID TO EUROPE 


It has been moved by Harold Stassen and 
seconded by Representative JoHN TABER that 
the United States stop shipping machinery, 
machine tools, and industrial material to 
Russia. The suggestion has received a good 
deal of immediate support—though not from 
the President, to whom Stassen addressed his 
advice. 

The Republican aspirant to Mr. Truman's 
job labeled the present trade with the Soviets 
“economic appeasement,” and at first glance 
the label seems accurate. Our scrap-iron 
shipments to Japan before the war are almost 
as fresh in the public mind as Russia's obvi- 
ous militarism is today. One may ask if, 
after the Japenese experience, we are again 
providing the materials of death that will be 
used against us. 

But there are other questions that should 
be asked before the demand for a break in 
Soviet-American trade increases, 

What sort of machines and material are we 
sending Russia, and how much? 

Is it wise for the United States to impose 
economic sanctions on its own, while trying 
at the same time to strengthen the UN? 

If such economic sanctions are imposed, 
what will Russia do about them? 

In connection with the last question Stas- 
sen made an interesting point in his tele- 
gram to Mr. Truman which has drawn an 
equally interesting, though unofficial, reply 
from the State Department, 

Stassen called attention to the fact that 
the Communists and the Russian Govern- 
ment “have not permitted a normal flow of 
machinery and equipment from the steel 
works of Czechoslovakia to western Europe 
and have obstructed the movement of ma- 
terials between eastern and western Europe 
and eastern and western Germany.” 

The State Department’s point is that if the 
Russian Government can check the normal 
flow of exports from its own and its satellite 
countries now, it might shut off that flow 
completely in retaliation for America’s em- 
bargo on exports to Russia. Such action not 
only might add enormously to the cost of 
the Marshall plan but also prove to be the 
final stroke that divides Europe. 

It should not be forgotten that the Secre- 
tary of State’s original proposal for European 
recovery took in Russia and the eastern Euro- 
pean states as well as the 16 nations that 
finally accepted it. One objective was, and 
evidently still is, to hasten the return of 
normal trade throughout Europe. It stands 
to reason that the quicker this objective can 
be reached the less the Marshall pian will 
cost, and the less chance there will be of its 
failure. 

The Members of Congress who favor Stas- 
sen'’s suggestion and who also favor the 
greatest possible economy in the program of 
European aid might consider such factors as 
the relative cost of providing and transport- 
ing American machinery and Czech machin- 
ery, American and Polish coal. 

It can be argued, on the other hand, that 
the Russian satellites, especially Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, must export in order to live. 
The Soviet Government might have to permit 
them to trade, however much it disliked the 
idea, in order to retain what support it has 
in those countries and to avoid an even 
greater economic burden. 

Whatever the decision on continuing pos- 
sibly dangerous exports to Russia, it will not 
be easy. There are risks involved either way. 
It is of great importance that they be 
weighed carefully. And it is certainly equally 
important that both Congress and the ad- 
ministration, in weighing them, avoid the 
growing danger of making this question still 
another issue of domestic politics. 
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Guilt by Association Criticized by New 
York Times Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, every one 
us here is deeply concerned about 
yvalty to our Government, and about 
yalty to the principles on which our 

Government is founded. 

We differ only in our approach; and 
here are many of us—I include myself— 
who believe that in our fear of disloyalty 
e are likely to betray our fundamental 
yrinciples. 

t was, therefore, with more than or- 
inary interest that I read the editorial 
which follows in the New York Times of 
Saturday, December 6, 1947, which states 
explicitly the attitude I myself have 
taken. 

The New York Times is not Known as 
a liberal newspaper; it is known as a fair 
and honest newspaper, whose editorial 
policies have set a high standard of ex- 
cellence and of influence. When the 
Times decries the theory of “guilt by 
association” and advises the Attorney 
General to avoid the issuance of lists of 
proscribed organizations and make “de- 
cisions as far as possible on individual 
merit,” it heartens all of us who have 
objected to the current wave of hysteria. 

WITHOUT DUE PROCESS 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark has desig- 
nated some 90 organizations in this country 
totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or sub- 
versive.” Membership in one or more of 
these organizations will be one factor in test- 
the fitness of Federal employees under 

President Truman's loyalty order. 

Obviously worried by the responsibilities 
laid upon him, Mr. Clark has delayed issuing 
the list, and he has now issued it with a 
qualifica.ion which ought to win the warm 
approval of those who look upon civil liber- 
ties as the first line of our democratic de- 
As he puts it: 

“Guilt by association has never been one 
of the principles of American jurisprudence. 
We must be satisfied that reasonable grounds 
exist for concluding that an individual is dis- 
loyal. That must be the guide.” 

But guilt by association is certainly im- 
lied in the procedure which the Attorney 
*neral was in duty bound to follow under 
he Presidential order. The designated or- 
some of them schools, were 
studied under that order by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. The FBI findings were 
then transmitted to the Attorney General, 
who in turn made them available to the Pres- 
ident’s loyalty board. There have been no 
public hearings on these organizations. 
None of them, so far as appears, is illegal 
under present Federal laws. No doubt they 
had opportunity to defend themselves to the 
Federal investigators. They have had no op- 
portunity to defend themselves by what is 
known in our constitutional law as due 
process, 

Some of the names cited speak for them- 
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fense 
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ganizations, 


selves. There are organizations that are 
frankly Communist and others that are 
gnizably Fascist, and membership in 


implies a disbelief in American 
rms of democracy. 


either sort 
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This 


belief is not a 
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Naval Air Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, an old 
friend of mine, Capt. William Gordon 
Roper, a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy of the class of 1898, vis- 
ited with me the other day and brought 
along a speech which he recently had 
written. It concerned the establishment 
of a strong air naval reserve in each of 
the 48 States 

Captain Roper is primarily interested 
in the establishment of such a program 
in New Mexico, where he now resides 
Although his own program is directed at 
the State of New Mexico, which is so ably 
represented in this Congress, it is really 
a program which should attract the at- 
tention of every other State. 

Naturally I personally am vitally in- 
terested in such a program, because it 
was in New Orleans that the naval air 
reserve program gained its quota first. 
There Capt. James Leeper, commandant 
of the naval air station in New Orleans, 
has done a remarkable job. 

I believe that the manner in which the 
gap has been spanned between Captain 
Roper, who is now 72 and retired, and has 
seen service in every war from the Span- 
ish-American War to the recent conflict, 
and Captain Leeper, who has served his 
country with distinction in the recent 
war, is most interesting. 


I believe it would serve us all well to 


read what Captain Roper has to say on 
the subject and for that reason I have 
obtained permission to insert his speech 
in the Recorp at this point: 

My fellow citiz of New Mex the fol- 
lowing is aimed at the student f the Uni- 
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New Mexico is destined to become one of 


the air centers of the world, which became 
clear from my air travels July 1 to September 
24. During that period, as a citizen of 


Albuquerque and New Mexico, among the 
22 air reserve stations now established I 
visited, observed, compared, made written 


and mental notes of conditions at naval sta- 
tions and naval air reserve stations in San 
Francisco, Los Alamitos, San Diego, Corpus 
Christi, Pensacola, Atlanta, Norfolk, Wash- 
ington, Squantum, Mass., Willow Grove, Pa., 
Glenview (Chicago suburb), Memphis, 


Kansas City, and Denver. 
Had fathers, mothers, and congressional 


leaders heard, felt, and seen on the spot, what 
I did by mingling with all hands, from ap- 
prentice seaman up, the Congress would ear- 
mark annually enough money to equip and 
maintain a naval air reserve unit in each 
State. 

If so, we will quickly have a million naval 


air reservists, ready for a frolic or a fight, so 
adaptable and resourceful that no nation or 
combination of them will dare deny us gang- 
way when and if we need it and want it for 
our safety. 

Th: United States Naval Air Reserve is a 
thing apart, over and above all else, no 
feather bedding there. With a completely 
serious system of training, a unique esprit 
de corps, it is destined to become our corps 
de lite under the guidance of Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Ewen. 

Moreover, it is a peacetime career; part 
time for some, full time for others. There is 
an example of two full time career men: a 
petty officer second class, ship’s cook, age 35, 
reported for duty August 6, 1946, with base 
pay, longevity, family allowance, commuted 
rations, he gets $323.55 a month. A seaman 
second class, age 38, reported for duty August 
1, 1946, with base pay, family allowance, com- 
muted rations, and he get $242.80 a month. 
Remember these men will be advanced in 
rating 

Membership is open to the qualified citi- 
zen, veteran or nonveteran from any State. 
He voluntarily becomes a member and may 
resign of his own free will, mind you, at his 
own free will. Except in a state of emer- 
gency he may not be detached and sent else- 
where, except at his own request. He earns 
while he learns, in his week-end spare time 
and on the annual 2 weeks flying maneuvers 
over the land. What a square deal, made to 
order for you, young man. 

At most stations, high school and college 
students who are adapted mentally, and 
physically fit are now taking advantage of 
that square deal enabling them to do some 
spare time week-end majoring in aviation 
technical training and piloting. They are 
taking advantage of that square deal in the 
belief that it may be the deciding factor 
when applying for a job, especially with the 
big corporations, whose headquarters execu- 
tives and regional directors are using com- 
pany-owned small planes for inspecting and 
pepping up their far-flung holdings; mean- 
time abandoning other forms of transporta- 
tion to save time and money. 

New Mexico's terrain is not unlike that of 
Brazil, where in 1942 small clubs were formed 
at inaccessible spots over the land to develop 
Brazil's hinterland. 

Aviation is the only transportation to de- 
velop New Mexico commercially and spir- 
itually. 

All of which should intrigue and cause 
you to flock to sign application blanks, and 
be on the road to becoming a part of the 
Nation's strong virile young manhood, so 
urgent in the strategic years ahead, business- 
wise and otherwise. 

The blank begins with “I hereby make ap- 
plication to join New Mexico’s Organized 
Naval Air Reserve, for inactive duty, when 
and if established by the Navy Department.” 
Sign it now, or, otherwise when our comple- 
ment is filled, you will be on the waiting 


list. That will not be so hot for you, if 
interested. 

To properly upkeep and maintain mechan- 
ically 10 squadrons, we will need 1,100 en- 
listed men from apprentice seaman to chief 
petty officer, some 250 officers from ensign 
to commanders. If there are not enough 
properly fitted men in the State to fill the 
complement, I am sure that the nine leaders 
mentioned herein will be happy to fill it 
with men from any State, east, west, north, 
or south. 

It is to be noted that 160 men may be 
appointed annually to the Naval Academy 
from the total number of Naval Reservists 
and Naval Air Reservists. 

Among the part time and full timers there 
will be doctors, clerks, mechanics, elec- 
tricians, high school and college students, 
lawyers and bankers, etc. 

Three hundred of the enlisted men and 
28 officers will be assigned as stationkeepers. 
The balance of enlisted men and officers will 
be in the part time volunteers. 

Don't let this State down. So shake a leg; 
always have application blanks on your per- 
son. Get them signed properly and mailed 
to Albuquerque’s chamber of commerce at 
once. The blanks are at Navy recruiting 
stations and American Legion posts. 

When a sufficient number of signed appli- 
cations are in hand, then and not until then 
will we put it up to Washington. Aided by 
an upsurge of New Mexico's spirit, demand- 
ing that we join the fast-growing network 
of Naval Air Reserve stations, so that our 
young aviators may broaden their knowl- 
edge and gain experience through inter- 
change of flights with other Naval Air Re- 
serve stations throughout the land. 

It can, it must be done. 

Let's do it for New Mexico, a land of low 
humidity, enchanting sunshine, long life 
and a happy one, your State and my State. 

Let’s do it for ourselves and our firesides. 





Alaska: The “Promised Land’’? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson] 
which appeared in the National Pub- 
lisher for November 1947: 


ALASKA: THE “PROMISED LAND"? 


CRY OF “TIMBER!” RESOUNDS AS THE STAGE IS 
SET FOR GIGANTIC PULPWOOD, NEWSPRINT 
INDUSTRY 


(By Representative Wii1am A. DAwsoN, 
Second District of Utah) 


(Congressman Dawson is a Member of the 
House Public Lands Committee and has just 
returned from a 3-weeks inspection of the 
resources of Alaska.) 

For too many years Alaska has been re- 
ferred to as “the promised land.” Today she 
stands on the verge of a huge expansion in 
industrial activity. 

My recent visit to Alaska has convinced 
me that this future development holds 
promise, not only to residents of Alaska, but 
the newspaper industry of the United States 
as well. During the war years American 
newspapers have been faced with a most 
serious shortage of newsprint. World pro- 
duction of newsprint is fast getting back to 
what it was before the war. Output last 
year was 7,083,000 tons, compared to 7,732,- 
000 tons in 1939. The trouble now stems 
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from a war-borne spurt in newsprint de- 
mand. Dealers estimate that from 9,500,000 
to 10,000,000 tons could be sold this year if 
such a supply were available. Instead, many 
newspapers in the United States have less 
than a month’s reserve on hand, which in 
many cases is worse than the situation 
during the war. 

Canada, long the world’s leading producer 
of newsprint, is working at full capacity, but 
her producers are reluctant to invest in new 
mills for fear the present demand will not 
be sustained. 

Now is the time to utilize the vast resources 
of Alaska and build a lasting newsprint in- 
dustry of our own. 

The last session of Congress passed a meas- 
ure authorizing the Forestry Department 
within the Department of Agriculture to sel] 
timber in Alaska to prospective bidders in- 
terested in developing a pulpwood industry 
Already bids have been advertised and much 
of the groundwork done on two proposed 
plants. 


Two plant sites are located 


One of these plants would be located near 
Ketchikan and the other at Thomas Bay, 
near Petersburg. Both will be in the Ton- 
gass National Forest area in southeastern 
Alaska. These are large-scale projects and 
the specifications call for plants which will 
eventually produce 600 tons of newsprint a 
day. Each plant would cost from $25,000,000 
to $35,000,000 and contracts now being of- 
fered by the Forestry Service extend for a 
period of 50 years with readjustments on 
the stumpage rate every 5 years. Each of 
these plants would employ over 1,000 men 
which it is estimated would support a com- 
munity of over 10,000. This would be larger 
than the most populated towns now in 
Alaska. The specifications call for the oper- 
ations to be on a sustained-deal basis, and 
it is estimated that each 87 years the forest 
will be completely regrown so as to offer 
continuous operations. Provision is also 
made to protect fish and wildlife from stream 
pollution. 

One of the chief advantages to Alaskan 
operations is the availability of hydroelectric 
power and water for purifying purposes. The 
site of the plant which I visited at Ketchikan 
is within 7 miles of a huge glacier filled lake 
located several thousand feet above the plant 
site. The proposal is to bore and install a 
conduit under the bottom of the lake to fur- 
nish the necessary hydroelectric power. It 
is estimated that over 800,000 horsepower 
could be developed in this area. The timber 
is located on hundreds of accessible islands 
and inlands and extends from the shores of 
tidewater to an elevation of about 2,000 feet. 
The stand per acre averages between 20 to 25 
thousand board feet, or 40 to 50 cords. It is 
estimated that three-fourths of the 80,000,- 
000,000 board feet of timber on the Tongass 
Forest lies within 244 miles of navigable 
tidewater. 

High-grade pulp 

Two principal timber species, western hem- 
lock and Sitka spruce, are of high value for 
pulping. The hemlock, which is superior to 
eastern hemlock in this regard, is the same 
tree which is the foundation of the large 
bleached and unbleached pulp industry in 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. 
The bleached output goes into rayon and 
cellophane, and the unbleached and me- 
chanical grades into newsprint. Sitka spruce 
is an excellent all-purpose pulping wood, 
comparing favorably with white spruce, the 
standard pulpwood of eastern North America. 
With an estimated commercial stand of virgin 
timber on the Tongass National Forest of 
78,500,000,000 board feet, and allowing an 
average of 78 years as a rotation period during 
which this timber may be entirely removed 
under sustained-yield forest management, 
some 1,600,000 cords of wood of 600 board 
feet each can be taken from the forest each 
year, This amount would produce 800,000 
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been given until January 5, 1948, to 
ify An oral auction of all such qual- 
fied bidders will be held in Washington on 


February 18, 1948. 
Large pulpwood manufacturers in the 
United States have also submitted proposals 
he Ketchikan plant. These firms have 
id their engineers on the ground for the 
few months and the indications are 
bids will be let within the next 6 
months. 
Congress has evidenced an active interest 
this development and the indications are 
full cooperation will be given in this 
iant undertaking. 
On the future of Alaska rests the defense 
f our country and on the availability of a 
free press rests the defense of our American 


¢ 


of life. 








Political Isms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Russian communism, German socialism 
under Hitler, Italian socialism under 
Mussolini, British socialism under the 
falsely called labor government of Brit- 
ain, and new dealism are all the same 
disease. All are police states. 

What appear to be differences between 
these isms are but manifestations of 
different forms and stages of develop- 
ment of identically the same social and 
economic malady. 

All the bodies controlling these isms 
subsist on the sweat and toil of others 
by substituting the political profit motive 
for the private profit motive; political 
laissez faire—let the politicians run the 
affairs of the workers—for private laissez 
faire—let the workers run their own af- 
fairs—government by men and bureaus 
for government by representation and 
law; a politically planned economy for 
a natural economy. 

All are based on the principle of un- 
limited power to tax, to expropriate 
private property, to “take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 

New dealism is not as fully developed 
into a police state as the others but it 
is making rapid progress in that direc- 
tion. About all it needs to finish the 
job is the power it is now inveigling 
Congress to give it—peacetima price and 
wage control, rationing, authority to 
seize farm crops, livestock, savings, and 


so forth. The President himself has 
Said so, though perhaps at an unguarded 





moment, 
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Social-Security Program Wanted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have been vainly pleading 
for action on the broad social-security 
program recommended year after year 
by the President and endorsed by both 
political parties in their 1944 platforms 
were pleased to hear on Tuesday, No- 
vember 18, that the chairman of the 
all-powerful Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. 
Knutson! had joined forces with us. He 
tells us that everywhere he traveled in 
his own district and in 16 other States 
people were asking the same question, 
namely, why more thought is not being 
given “to the needs and suffering of our 
own indigent.” 

Some of us have been asking the chair- 
man of the committee with jurisdiction 
in this area the same question repeatedly 
and we are glad that the voice of the 
people, hungry for security in their later 
years and other times of need, has at 
last been heard. 

It does seem strange, however, that it 
takes starvation in Europe to arouse the 
gentleman to the fact that we have in- 
security at home. He has not lacked for 
information, 

In 1946 a technical study—lIssues in 
Social Security, a report to the Ways and 
Means Committee, 1946—was made and 
published by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which spelled out the inadequacies 
of the present social security program in 
persuasive detail. 

He has not lacked for evidence of pop- 
ular support for social security exten- 
sion. Extensive hearings—see 3 volumes 
of Hearings on Social Security before 
Ways and Means Committee, 1946—were 
held by the Ways and Means Committee 
following the release of the technical re- 
port and witnesses representing the wid- 
est possible range of viewpoint appeared 
to support comprehensive liberalization 
of the program. I refer to such groups 
as the American Federation of Labor, the 
CIO, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the Grange, the American 
Legion, the Federal Churches of Christ 
in America, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, and a great many others. 

He has not lacked for encouragement 
from his own party, which in 1944 
pledged itself—see Republican platform 
of 1944—to extension of the existing old- 
age insurance and unemployment 
tems to all employees not already cov- 
ered as well as to the strengthening of 
programs for maternal and child health, 
dependent children, and assistance to 
the blind. 

We sincerely hope that the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee is 
determined this year to press for the ful- 
fillment of the promises made year after 
year by the committee—see, for example, 
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House Report 594 and other reports on 
stopgap social-security legislation—to 
give thi itter priority next year. We 
sincerely hope that the popular demand 
for real social security for all our people 


is at last to be fulfilled and the pledges 
of the Republic 
to be rede 


But we are not for a moment deluded 


that this has anything in the world to do 
with the Marshall plan, with aid for Eu- 
ropean recovery. What kind of national 
Sself-belittlement is this which says we, 
the richest nation in the world, cannot 


afford both security for our ow 
and a helping hand to those 
nations in whose recovery we h such a 
stake? What kind of tactic is this which 
seeks to confuse the great humanitarian 
impulse of the American people by illu- 
sory conflicts and delusive lest 
this endanger their own chance to 
achieve security for themselves and their 
families? Of course, we are going to 


n people 


European 


doubts 


press for a broader social-security pro- 
gram, and this would be a good year for 
our colleagues on the other side of the 


aisle to show their good faith in at least 
this one area of social legislation 

But we are also going to fulfill our 
pledges to human kind in the broader 
arena. What is social security worth at 
home if the peace of the world is to be 
everlastingly threatened? What 
cial security worth at home if the people 
of Europe are starving, embittered, and 
desperate? Above all, what kind of mis- 
chief is this which asks us to blind our- 
selves to the hunger for security in the 
rest of the world in order to achieve it 
for ourselves? Security, like peace, is 
indivisible, and we must and can 
our efforts to achieving it simultaneously 
at home and abroad. 


is so- 


direct 





If We Really Believe in Free Enterprise the 
Unjust Restraints on Sale of Margarine 


Should Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News recently carried an ex- 
cellent editorial on the proposal to repeal 
the Federal taxes On margarine. I hope 
that the Committee on Agriculture will 
get around to this problem, in justice, 
not only to the producers of margarine, 
but primarily to millions of consumers 
who are entitled to fairer treatment. Un- 
der leave previously granted by the House 
I include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News 


CHANCE TO BE HE 
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butter business—to make margarine cost 
consumers more than it should and to make 
its use needlessly inconvenient, 

Each margarine manufacturer must pay a 


Federal license fee of $600 a year, plus a tax 
of one-fourth cent on each pound of uncol- 
ored margarine he sells. His tax for selling 
colored margarine would be a prohibitive 10 
ce sat ind 

That's why housewives can’t buy yellow 


margarine, but must work the coloring mat- 
home. 

The Government charges wholesalers $200 
a year, retailers $6, for the privilege of selling 
white margarine. If they sold it colored, 
wholesalers would have to pay $480 a year, 
retailers $48 

There are no similar Federal taxes on other 


ter in at 


foods Even with these taxes and fees, 
which are rank discrimination against mar- 
garine, it sells for about half the price of 


butter. But it would be even cheaper still 
if the taxes and fees were taken off 

Many bills to take them off have been in- 
troduced in recent sessions of Congress, but 
blocked by the influence of the butter lobby 
The special session offers a grand opportunity 
to get rid of them. 

Let's see how many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives would rather please the butter 
lobby than be heroes to millions of house- 
wives. 





A Blueprint for European Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including as a part thereof an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Akron 
Beacon Journal of November 12, 1947: 

BLUEPRINT FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


The Harriman committee report and Secre- 
tary of State Marshall's statement of pur- 
poses provide Congress with guidebooks as 
it begins to work its way through the maze 
of the European recovery program. 

Although there is general agreement on 
the idea of helping western Europe out of its 
economic difficulties, Senator TAFT’s warn- 
ing indicates that Congress will write no 
blank checks for the administration to fill 
out. While he agrees that reasonable aid 
should be given, the Republican leader is 
determined to fight wholesale additions to 
the taxpayers’ burden and commitments that 
would increase domestic inflation and require 
restoration of price controls. Tart’s argu- 
ments are certain to act as a brake upon free 
spending abroad. 

Congressmen should paste on their desks 
or in their hats these fundamental truths 
from the President's 19-member advisory 
committee headed by Secretary of Commerce 
W. Averell Harriman: 

“Such aid must be viewed not as a means 
of supporting Europe but as a spark which 
can fire the engine. 

“For all its resources, the United States is 
no limitless cornucopia. 

“The hope of western Europe depends pri- 
marily upon the industry and straight think- 
ing of its own people. 

“The aid which the United States gives 
will impose definite sacrifice on this country. 

“The extension of such aid calls for anti- 
inflationary fiscal policies on the part of this 
country and a new agency to administer 
the aid extended.” 


The Harriman committee report offers a 
realistic approach to the problem of Euro- 
pean aid. If the interim assistance immedi- 
ately required and the long-range Marshall 
program are to produce the desired results 
the first condition is that Europeans be 
warned that they'll have to work. 

If the European people are not sufficiently 
interested in remaining democratic and free 
to work for those privileges, the United 
States can better spend its money on building 
its military defenses. 

The American people, at the same time, 
must realize that this country cannot lend 
or give sixteen to twenty billions in dollars 
or products without sacrifices on our part 
President Truman has been inclined to treat 
the Marshall plan as a painless adventure in 
check writing. But the money has to be in 
the bank when the checks are presented for 
payment. And the money must come from 
the American taxpayer. 

The Harriman committee wisely suggests 
that the European recovery plan be financed 
out of taxes rather than by treasury borrow- 
ing “Maintenance of a surplus in the 
United States Treasury is a necessity in this 
inflationary period,” the report states. 

Moreover, the taxpayer will have a greater 
interest in how his dollar is spent if it comes 
directly out of his pocket. He'll know the 
amount of his personal sacrifice for European 
recovery, and he'll howl when the drain be- 
gins to get too heavy. 

The committee correctly brands as “non- 
sense” the idea that helping Europe will 
make America prosperous. It recognizes— 
although the administration doesn't—that 
exports of commodities in shortage contrib- 
ute to higher prices and constitute an eco- 
nomic danger. 

When export-import balances are restored, 
our economy will be strengthened, but until 
then, aid to Europe does carry certain risks. 
Buying prosperity is as silly today as it was 
in the Roosevelt era. 

It is essential, too, that Congress differ- 
entiate between the interim emergency aid 
needed to see certain countries of Europe 
through the winter and the plan for lasting 
restoration of European economy. When 
people are cold, naked, and starving, there 
is little time for Congress to haggle over 
minor details. The need is urgent. The 
answer must be immediate. 

This program, as Secretary Marshall said, 
is not a recovery plan. It is designed to keep 
people alive through the winter. It must 
provide enough and in time. 

Congress’ chief chore will be to determine 
whether the State Department's estimate of 
$597,000,000 is too high. If it is possible to 
scale this down, without reducing the ef- 
fectiveness of the program, Congress should 
do it, to relieve the load on the American 
taxpayer. 

Congress should also have something to 
say about what commodities are to be sent, 
to whom and how they will be distributed. 
Aid-to-Greece supplies piled up on docks in 
Greek ports because the machinery for dis- 
tribution was faulty. 

Although Secretary Marshall prefers to 
have existing agencies handle both imme- 
diate relief and long-range aid, the Harriman 
committee suggestion for creating new direc- 
tion is better. The head of the new agency 
should be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, the committee re- 
port proposes. He should assume active, per- 
sonal direction, cooperating with a board of 
directors composed of Cabinet officers and 
others named by Congress. The agency 
should work in cooperation with the State 
Department, since foreign policy is a primary 
concern, But the State Department is ex- 
pected to cooperate, not control, 

The committee further recommends that 
a European representative be named to di- 
rect and coordinate activities abroad. It 
does not urge, as does the National Associa- 
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tion of Manufacturers, that financial assist- 
ance be channeled through private enter. 
prises instead of foreign governments. 

The committee prefers to keep the recovery 
agency from interfering in domestic politica! 
affairs of the recipient countries, as long ; 
those countries work for the announced goa! 
A regular check up would be made to make 
sure that the money is being spent as in- 
tended. Those governments which fail t 
do so would be denied additional help 

Over all, the Harriman committee has give 
Congress a workable blueprint for a coloss 
task. The necessity of helping western Eu- 
rope is admitted as a measure to keep co! 
war from warming up to a shooting war 
If Communist penetration of western Europ 
can be checked with dollars. America will g« 
off cheaply. 

The danger lies in subsidizing Europe at 
the expense of our own security. We c: 
afford to give and lend generously, only ; 
long as our own strength is not impaired. 

The Harriman report erects a danger sig- 
nal for Congress to heed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert seven resolutions 
adopted by the delegates from 12 com- 
munities of Washington County, Ark., 
at their convention held at Fayetteville, 
December 3. These people are leaders 
in agriculture in that county and are 
doing good work. 


Delegates from the 12 communities of 
Washington County held their annual con- 
vention at Fayetteville, Ark, December 3 
1947, and elected the county committee for 
1948 and passed the following resolutions: 

“1, That the ACP funds for the program 
year 1948 and future program years be ap- 
propriated by Congress in the amount of 
not less than $400,000,000 with adequate 
funds each year to properly administer a 
program controlled by elected farmer com- 
mitteemen. 

“2. That the agricultural agencies operat- 
ing in the State are all accomplishing much 
and merit the support of Congress and should 
“be continued. However, in the event that 
any combinations are made by Congress in- 
volving triple A, that such combination 
should remain under the control of farmer- 
elected committeemen. 

“3. That price support be continued at 90 
percent of parity on all commodities now 
covered and on such additional commodities 
as are necessary for national economy. 

“4. That community and county commit- 
teemen be elected by farmers as at present 
and that State committeemen be elected by 
county committeemen and representatives 
of the State committee act as an advisory 
board to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“5. That the triple A is the program 
through which the Nation and public should 
discharge its responsibility in rebuilding and 
maintaining the soil and preventing erosion. 

“6. That funds appropriated for conserva- 
tion are not doles to farmers but public in- 
vestment in soil conservation similar to in- 
vestments in other national public neces- 
sities. 

“7. That the State committee be responsi- 
ble for developing and carrying out the 
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ple A program with the assistance and rece 
mmendations of community and « unty 
triple A committees and that the State pro- 
um be subject to the approval of the Sec- 


tary of Agriculture.” 





Article by George E. Sokolsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
teave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I wish to submit an 
article by George E. Sokolsky, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
Sunday, December 7. I am happy to 
know that Humphrey Bogart and his 
wife, Lauren Bacall, have had a change 
of heart. Like Mr. Sokolsky, I think a 
great number of us would like to know 
who persuaded Humphrey Bogart and 
the others to make their much-publicized 
trip to Washington. 

The article follows: 

THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

DeaR HuMPHREY Bocart: I received your 
mimeographed letter in which you say: 

“My recent trip to Washington, where I 
appeared with a group of motion-picture 
people, has become the subject of such con- 
fused and erroneous interpretations that I 
feel the situation should be clarified. 

“IT am not a Communist. 

“Iam not a Communist sympathizer. 

“I detest communism just as any other 
decent American does. 

“I have never in my life been identified 
with any group which was even sympathetic 
to communism. 

“My name will not be found on any Com- 
munist front organization nor as a sponsor 
of anything communistic. 

“T went to Washington because I thought 
fellow Americans were being deprived of 
their constitutional rights, and for that rea- 
son alone. 

“That the trip was ill-advised, even foolish, 
I am very ready to admit. At the time it 
secmed the thing to do. 

“I have absolutely no use for communism 
nor for anyone who serves that philosophy. 

“Tam an American 

“And very likely, like & good many of the 
rest of you, sometimes a foolish and im- 
petuous American.” 

Confession is good for any man’s soul. 
And you display great courage and manhood 
to confess error. Yes, that trip was foolish. 
You and your very beautiful lady did look 
exciting in the photographs, leading your 
gang that flew through the air all the way 
from Hollywood to Washington to save the 
world from the Thomas committee. You all 
looked so tall and masterful. 

Next time, however, I hope you will look 
before you leap. Things are not always what 
they seem to be in the exciting game of in- 
ternational politics. 

For instance, you people out in Hollywood 
had an idea, like so many others in America, 
that this country had an ally during the war. 
You were asked to portray Soviet Russia as 
a glorious, free, democratic country that was 
allied to us. You may recall that Hollywood 
produced some pictures along that line. 

Of course, that was never true. Soviet 
Russia was never an ally. Germany’s war 
on Russia coincided, more or less, with our 
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They put terrific pressures on us for the 
second front, as they called it. And they 
] ailed us at Teheran and Yalta Allies 
do not act that way Only enemies, tempo- 
rarily related by coincidence, act that way 

If you are ly contrite for a very 
foolish bit of exhibitionism, you ought to go 
further. You might tell us who suggested 
that trip from Hollywood to Washington 
Whose brain child was it? Who projected 
you and your wife to take the lead? 

Your wife, Lauren Bacall, is a beautiful 
young lady, and you are a popular actor, but 
some of those who marched behind you were 
neither beautiful nor particularly popular 
They stuck you two out front because you did 
not belong to them 

That is an old trick. But somebody was 
using both of you Who is that somebody? 
In the pictures you often sock a swine on 
the snout. You might sock whoever used 
you in this way. It would be a great service 
if you told all—and gave him a sock. 

Anyhow, I am glad to see you among the 
Americans ard not the stooge of that little 
gang of serious conspirators who are using 
their ephemeral Hollywood fame to ruin the 
country that gave them wealth, comfort, and 
opportunity 

You show first-rate manhood in taking the 
people who admire you into your confidence. 
Now do something for your country that is 
really constructive 

Tell us who suggested and organized that 
trip. If you have no better way, use this col- 
umn for that purpose. It gets around. 

Best regards to the lady. 














The Real Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to insert the 
following article by David Lawrence, in 
the United States News, entitled “The 
Real Communists”: 

THe REAL COMMUNISTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

The real Communists are not in Hollywood 

Nor are they to be found in any substantial 
number in the rank and file of American 
labor unior 

The real collectivists and socialists are in 
Washington, in igh places of Govern- 
ment, in the high councils of national labor 
unions, in the high councils of the 
cratic Party 

For the real Communists which America 
must combat are not those who are in league 
with foreign governments or who are sub- 
versive in the sense that they wish to see 
our form of government overthrown by phys- 
ical force. 

America has only a handful of Communists 
who sympathize with totalitarianism in Rus- 
sia or are really working in the interests of a 
foreign power. 
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UNDERMINING TACTICS 
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In re ths the mai ttack nst 
the pr -al system } ( e the 
strategists in the CIO, aided and abetted by 
Democrats of the radical school of thought in 


Congress 

The objective seems to be to undermine 
all confidence in the profit-and-loss system, 
first, by arguing that profits are too high 
and, second, by attributing all price increases 
to profiteering and playing down the part 
that wage increases or agricultural condi- 
tions or scarcities of materials have played in 
the inflation of prices 











CONFUSING THE FACTS ON PROFITS 

The attack isn’t subtle. It is out in the 
open. It starts with the emphasis on the 
numerical size of profits. It ignores the 
large volume of business done in an infla- 
tionary period and the fact that profits huve 
not changed materially in ratio when related 
to the national income. It omits mention- 
ing that the profit dollar is taxed twice and 
that the purchasing power of the profit 
dollar has shrunk by 51 percent while the 
worker’s dollar has diminished 39 percent 

It ignores, moreover, the fact that profit 
margins or percent per dollar of sales have 
not varied materially from prewar averages. 
It overlooks entirely the fact that the bool 
value of capital in terms of the cost « 
plant or buildings or equipment is low an 
that any use of “net worth” when appliec 
to 1939 figures will necessarily be wrong 
today. For the “bcok value” of capital is 
not a true picture on which to make meas- 
urements of profit 
locomotive still running today was 
it at about $50,000 in prewar days 

2>w one costs about $150,000. A plant 

unit to produce an ingot of steel is on the 
books at a depreciated level of about $50 
whereas a new unit would « t close to 
$200 today 
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which are tem » benefits due to 
carry-back provisions in the tax laws, cor- 
porate profits in 1946 were lower than in 1945. 
This is the statement recently made by the 
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economic staff of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress in response 
» inquiries from the Senate Committee on 
Lat ind Public Welfare. 
The Nation owes a debt of thanks to the 
conservatives in Congress who foresaw the 


need both for the repeal of the excess-profits 
} immediately after the war and for the 


carry-back provisions that have so well cush- 
foned the transition period. 

There are, nevertheless, radicals in Con- 
gress who have so little regard for economic 


reasoning that they now want to put back 
the excess-profits tax on the mistaken theory 
that it will hold down prices What they 
really want is a managed economy—a public 


utility status for most industries and Govern- 
ment-created monopolies and cartels Yet 
they vehemently deny any such purpose 


na consider themselves liberals 

Some of the enemies of our risk-capital 
: em are merely demagogs who distort 
the economic facts of life, but some of them 
are good men who just do not know what 
makes the wheels go round in a profit-and- 
loss or risk-capital system. 

EVERYEODY ON THE SAME LEVEL 

The most conspicuous example of this is to 
be found in the attitude toward tax reduc- 
tion on the part of many Democrats. Some, 
to be sure, go along blindly with the Admin- 
istration without stopping to think what the 
implications of their position really are. 
Others know what they are after—they want 
to reduce all earnings to a level of so-called 
equality. They want to put the skilled and 
the unskilled, the talented and the untal- 
ented all on the same footing. They be- 
little management's skill at every oppor- 
tunity. 

The Communistic doctrine, too, is based on 
a leveling of incomes. Many of our Amer- 
ican Communists do not know that in Rus- 
sia the original revolutionary concept came 
to be modified after some practical experi- 
ence with human nature. Some rewards are 
given today in Russia to the skilled workers. 
Some incentive systems have been adopted. 
Private capital and private ownership of the 
means of production are, however, still ta- 
booed. 

But in America the first step in the orig- 
inal approach apparently has been intro- 
duced—not as communism, of course, but as 
so-called liberalism. It is plainly a move 
in the direction of state socialism. 


PENALIZING THE THRIFTY 


In the message of President Truman last 
summer vetoing the tax bill, for instance, 
is to be found the equivalent of the original 
bring-everybody-to-the-same-level doctrine 
of the Communists. He argues, in effect, 
that the successful must be penalized, that 
thrift is not to be rewarded, that tax re- 
duction must not benefit those who by their 
very earnings have achieved an advanced 
position. 

The Democratic administration's argument 
is that proportionate tax reductions from 
high wartime rates cannot be given those 
upon whom the burden fell heaviest during 
the war. These men must continue indefi- 
nitely to bear wartime tax burdens. They 
have felt the biggest cut by the tax collector 
in take-home pay of any group in America 
since 1939, and on top of this has come in- 
flation’s cut in purchasing power. 

There is no more certain way to kill risk 
capitalism than to punish the managerial 
class. 

The managerial class usually furnishes in- 
vestment money for the purchase of stock 
equities. Today this market has dried up. 
The middle class is pinched by inflation and 
the administration denies it tax relief. Com- 
panies that were not fortunate enough to 
earn big profits in 1946 and 1947 cannot 
expand or replace outworn equipment to in- 
crease production because they do not have 
sufficient earnings to justify bond issues and 


they cannot find a market for the sale of 
stock. The investor class foresees no divi- 
dends high enough to be worth the risk as 
long as tax rates are virtually confiscatory. 

The system of risk capitalism can be de- 
molished by a refusal to relieve individuals of 
wartime tax rates, thus destroying incentives 
and depriving the middle class of a chance to 
save money for investment. 

The enemies of the system of risk capital- 
ism are the unwitting exponents and allies 
of the Communist philosophy. 





Need for Laws To Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald R. Richberg, prominent Wash- 
ington attorney and once former head of 
the NRA in the prewar days, has made 
some great contributions to the welfare 
of the United States and our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

He writes in the Sunday Star with deep 
conviction on the need for laws to fight 
communism, shown in the motion- 
picture hearing. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith his intellectual and far- 
reaching philosophies that should have a 
bearing on every Member of Congress 
and every citizen of the United States: 


Neep ror Laws To Ficut COMMUNISM SHOWN 
AT MOTION PICTURE HEARING—RICHBERG 
Says No WITNESS HAs a RicHut To REFUSE 
AN ANSWER WHEN POLITICAL HOSTILITY TO 
UNITED STATES Is INVOLVED IN INQUIRY BY 
CONGRESS 


(By Donald R. Richberg) 


The need for legislative action to combat 
Communist efforts to undermine and even- 
tually to destroy our form of Government is 
obvious. As a people we are seriously 
menaced by the persistent activities of a 
political organization whose purposes are so 
sinister that its membership and programs 
must be concealed and its policies advanced 
by calculated deceit and treachery. 

The right of a legislative committee of 
Congress is unquestioned to compel testi- 
mony to bring out the facts which are the 
necessary foundation for legislative action. 

The investigation of the motion picture in- 
dustry by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities provided a good example 
of Communist tactics in evading exposure 
and confusing public opinion. The refusal 
of alleged Communist Party members or 
Communist followers to admit their beliefs 
and affiliations was glorified as an exercise 
of civil liberty and individual rights which, 
of course, do not exist under communism, 
and which were in no way violated by re- 
quiring a congressional witness to answer the 
simple question, “Are you now or have you 
ever been a member of any Communist 
Party?” 

NO RIGHT TO REFUSE 

No witness had either a legal or moral 
right to refuse to answer such a question. 
Yet, Communists and many of their deluded 
followers have so confused public opinion 
with irrational, emotional harangues that the 
simple legal and moral issue is quite widely 
misunderstood. 

Infiltration into labor organizations and 
the disorganization of production and dis- 
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tribution are major features of the Com- 
munist program. Likewise, it is well known 
that all possible avenues of publicity are be- 
ing utilized for the misleading of public 
opinion by Communists and befuddled “lib- 
erals” who follow the party line. If com- 
munism were a creed advanced only by those 
who openly espoused it, there would be little 
need for committee hearings or legislation to 
protect the American people and their Gov- 
ernment from this political activity. If com- 
munism were not an international creed, 
national legislation to protect the United 
States against foreign aggression by Com- 
munists might not be needed. 


TOLERATED BY AMERICANS 


But here we have a political organization, 
born and nurtured outside the United States, 
acting as the agency of a foreign government 
which is admittedly antagonistic to the 
Government and institutions of the United 
States. Here we have what is essentially a 
treasonable organization giving aid and com- 
fort to our enemies which, however, has been 
tolerated because of the extent to which 
Americans are willing to go in the protection 
of individual liberty, free speech, a free press 
and freedom of conscience. 

If the Soviet government were waging an 
ordinary war, or if that government even 
acknowledged that it is waging a cold war 
against the United States in which Ameri- 
can Communists are providing the fifth 
column of attack, it would be evident that 
we need a national law to compel the public 
registration of every agent of such a hostile 
foreign government and every person engaged 
in any way in helping such an agent. Such 
a law would, of course, make it a crime to 
conceal any such activity. Under such a law 
any one called to testify as to whether he 
was a Communist or a Communist helper 
would be required to answer, unless he pled 
that his testimony would incriminate him- 
self, which would be tantamount to an ad- 
mission of guilt. 

Clearly, the United States is facing the 
need of Federal legislation to limit and con- 
fine the evil effects of Communist propa- 
ganda and activities in this country. It is 
a necessary foundation of fact for such legis- 
lation to determine the extent to which 
channels of public information are being be- 
fouled, the methods that are being used, 
and the persons who are so engaged. 


NEW LAWS ARE NEEDED 


Thus, the legal question which the Com- 
munists have attempted to raise disappears 
immediately. Since the question asked of 
every witness was relevant to the inquiry 
being made, the witness had no legal right to 
refuse to answer, because until it is made 
illegal to be a Communist or to conceal one’s 
communism, no one can plead that he will 
be incriminated by admitting that he is « 
Communist. As a matter of fact, no wit- 
ness pleaded the defense of self-incrimina- 
tion. 

There is no privilege of a witness recog- 
nized in the law to refuse to answer the 
question propounded by the House commit- 
tee since it did not involve self-incrimina- 
tion. It is mere farce comedy for apologists 
to babble about free speech and free press 
and secrecy of the ballot since none of these 
rights was involved. No one but a Com- 
munist ever pretended that freedom of 
speech oc press authorizes a witness to re- 
fuse to testify regarding his opinions or his 
political activities, or that the secrecy of the 
ballot is involved, when one is called upon 
to state whether or not he belongs to a 
certain political party. 

A lot of foolish articles have been written 
arguing that it is offensive to American 
principles to compel a man to testify as to 
his opinions. As a matter of law, if the 
opinions a man holds, whether political or 
economic, are evidence which will shed light 
upon the question under legal consideration, 
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he has no right to refuse to testify. He 
y even te fy as to his rel us beliefs 





if that is relevant to the pending issue. 


MATTERS OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


tion of a witness to testify has 
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tent, or a physician and a patient, or a law- 
yer and a client. But none of these privi- 
leges justifies a man in refusing to testify 
to his political ations or his political or 


economic opinions if those facts rele- 
vant to a lawful inquiry. 

It is very easy to criticize a legislative 
c which is endeavoring to get the 
f what is essentially a conspiracy 
t the laws and to overthrow the 
Government. Witnesses trained in Com- 
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t tactics do everything possible to 
the issues and to avoid a direct re- 
to answer. They try to make speeches, 
l ice Government Officials. They 
y can to provoke disorder and to 
I se the public mind with cries against 
fascism and tyranny and denial of constitu- 
tional rights 

These are the same tactics which lead to 
street rioting, kicking policemen in the shins, 
using any means of annoyance and physical 
injury that may provoke exasperated officers 
to use force against force and thus create 
public resentment against police brutality. 











ONE WAY TO COMBAT THEM 

The chairman of an investigating commit- 
tee is required to have the patience of Job 
to avoid turning an ordinary hearing into a 
mob scene and making a spectacle of him- 
self in his righteous indignation. There is 
only one way in which these subversive ac- 
tivities of trained Communists can be effec- 
tively combatted. That is to turn the light 
of publicity on these secretive treacherous 
practices and to put the finger of suspicion 
upon all those who, whether by design or 
from adulterated notions of liberalism, carry 
on the insidious campaign of creating indus- 
trial and political disorder and undermining 
confidence in the fairness of democratic gov- 
ernment and the desirability of free business 
and labor. 

Of course, efforts to expose secret plottings 
and activities harmful to the general welfare, 
wil] sometimes go astray Despite my own 
rather conspicuous services, writings, and 
speeches devoted consistently to upholding 
constitutional government and individual 
liberty under a competitive system of pri- 
vate enterprise, I had to hear myself de- 
nounced as a revolutionary and Socialist, off 
and on for many years, and frequently by 
publicists who addressed large audiences. 
More recently the tide has turned and be- 
cause of advocating the same principles (such 
as freedom of labor from any form of tyr- 
anny), I find myself now denounced as a 
ist and reactionary, 
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MORAL PRINCIPLES IGNORED 
h those who, be- 


wit 
f muddle-headed 


tions of 
themselves wrongfully ace 


, I can sympathize 
cause of their ass« 
liberalism, find 


cused of being Communists or fellow travel- 
ers, But, there is one final defense that any 
one has available by virtue of civil rights 


and free institutions which are the inheri- 
tance of Americans. He can always avail 
himself of the opportunity which is his 


birthright to state frankly what he does be- 
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Moving picture producers may not all have 
a keen sense of public responsibility, but the 
inevitable censorship of their films by cus- 
tomers, in addition to various restraints 
from religious, political, and social 
izations, certainly has a powerful influence 
on their Judgments. Whether their opin- 
ions are wise or foolish, they have an un- 
doubted right to insist that those who work 
for them shall, in good faith, not use their 
productions as the means of spreading so- 
cial, economic, or political views which the 
producers regard as unhealthy or unprofit- 
able or otherwise undesirable. 

These empl . I 


I iinly have a right to 
know whether an employee will try to do an 
hone job or whether he is a fanatic who 
will probably use his job as the means of 
advancing his secret purposes and acc 
plishing ulterior aims, which, if eventually 
revealed, will do untold injury to 
ployer whom he is defrauding. 
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witnesses did not merely defy a committee 
of the Congress. They defied the Govern- 
ment which is seeking to find the facts upon 
which necessary legislation be based, legis- 
lation which should require all citizens of 
the United States engaging in political ac- 


tion to use their civil liberties only as 
assuring the opportunity for free speech and 
honest action, and to stop using their civil 


liberties as a license to carry on a treason- 


able conspiracy against the American people ; 


and their Government, 





Resolution of Eastwood Civitan Club, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today in receipt of a letter from 
Hon. James A. Rollins, president of the 
Eastwood Civitan Club, Atlanta, Ga., in 
which he enclosed copy of a resolution 
adopted on November 25, 1947, by East- 
wood Civitan Club, in which resolution 
passage of House bill H. R. 4278 and 
Senate bill S. 651 is recommended. 

The Eastwood Civitan Club draws its 
membership principally from the Kirk- 
wood and East Lake sections of the city 
of Atlanta, and is one of the outstand- 
ing civic clubs of the city. It owns its 
home on Boulevard Drive NE., where 
I have, on various occasions, had the 
pleasure of visiting. The officers and 
members of this club are patriotic citi- 
zens of the highest type, and I take 
pleasure in presenting herewith the 
above-mentioned resolution for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 

Eastwoop CIviITan CLUB, 
Atlanta, Ga., December 5, 1947. 
Hon. James C, Davis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Juncr Davis: There is enclosed here- 
with a resolution which was adopted by the 
Eastwood Civitan Club on the date stated in 
the resolution. 

It is our sincere hope that when this piece 
of legislation comes to the floor of the House 
you will exert your influence in its behalf. 

With all good wishes, we are 

Civitanly yours, 
JaMes A, ROLLINS, 
President. 


Whereas the members of this club are in- 
terested in preserving and promoting peace 
and in preventing further wars; and 

Whereas this Nation has been forced to 
engage in two wars within the past 30 years 
for which it was not adequately prepared in 
advance, resulting in prolongation of the 
wars with added costs and loss of life; and 

Whereas the present state of world affairs 
is unsettled, rendering it uncertain as to 
when it may be necessary to defend ourselves 
and help preserve the peace of the world; 
and 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States proposed legislation pro- 
viding for universal training of our young 
men to insure partially trained reserves and 
enable us to defend ourselves more readily 
and effectively in the event of war, and which 
would, we believe, constitute a deterrent to 
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war in that other nations would hesitate to 
provoke war if they knew we were prepared; 
and 

Whereas this proposed legislation, con- 
tained in House Resolution 4278 and Senate 
bill 651, has been prepared after mature con- 
sideration and after consultation with lead- 
ers of civic, educational, and religious or- 
ganizations, is designed to achieve the pur- 
poses stated above and at the same time to 
safeguard and develop the physical, moral, 
and civic character of the trainees: There- 
fore, be it resolved: 

First. That the Eastwood Civitan Club ap- 
proves the principles incorporated in H. R. 
4278 and S. 651 and recommends the passage 
of this legislation. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the United States Sen- 
ators representing the State of Georgia, and 
to each Member of Congress from this State. 

This resolution was, upon due motion, 
made and seconded, and, after discussion, 
unanimously adopted at the regular meeting 
of the Eastwood Civitan Club, November 11, 
1947. 

This 25th day of November 1947. 

Turon J. SMITH, 
Secretary. 

James A. ROLLINS, 
President. 





Letter of J. Peter P. Healy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I include a letter 
recently received from one of my con- 
stituents setting forth his views on cur- 
rent questions: 

NOVEMBER 11, 1947. 
THor C. TOLLEFSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: At the opening of this adjourned 
session of Congress, you are entitled to re- 
ceive, and may appreciate, and the people 
have the duty to communicate with you 
some ideas of what are the needs of the 
country, and the desires of the people. 

In recent months, for some reason that I 
don't fully understand, a great deal has been 
brought to the attention of the people by 
newspapers, radio commentators, and some 
public officials about the importance of tak- 
ing sides in European affairs between Russia 
and dominated countries on the one hand, 
and alleged western democracies on the other 
hand, and these public utterances have been, 
in my opinion, a little overdrawn. I don't 
underestimate the tendency of Russia to 
dominate eastern European countries and 
some other areas; but I do question the man- 
ner and method of Europe and the United 
States to combat the tendency and creep- 
ing control of Russia. In my opinion, no one 
can buy a favor excepting by continuous 
payments and usually increasing payments, 
and it invariably happens when the pay- 
ments cease the recipient turns into an 
enemy instead of a friend and it doesn’t make 
any difference whether it is a rich uncle and 
@ grasping nephew, or a nation that has 
been saved from conquest by a friendly 
neighbor, or whether it is an infant industry 
growing in strength and practice to get into 
keen competition with a former employer; 
the tendency is alwaysthesame. That tend- 
ency is born of selfishness and aggression 


and greed for power, and it won't be wiped 
out of the world, ever, For these reasons, I 
seriously question the practicability of the 
Marshall plan to subsidize western European 
democracies. I feel too that some of the 
administration officials in Washington have 
been talking about Americanism and work- 
ing with and lending a helping hand to per- 
sons and organizations altogether’ too 
friendly with Russia. The Russians never 
obtained any information about the atomic 
bomb from the ordinary workers in Rich- 
land, Wash. If they got that information, 
they got it from higher authority than that, 
and I have had a feeling all the time that 
some administration officials wanted them to 
have it. As Fulton Lewis, Jr., said a while 
ago, the millions of dollars that the admin- 
istration was asking Congress to appropriate 
to eliminate ‘“‘Commies” from the Federal 
structure was a prodigious amount to spend 
to get rid of Communists, which the admin- 
istration said were nonexistent in Federal 
offices. 

We have problems within the United States 
which are of vast importance to the people 
here and to the welfare and progress of the 
country at large, and altogether too little 
has been done to work out those problems, 
to strengthen our own economy, our national 
defense, and the moral and loyal qualities 
of the people inside our borders. In this 
connection, I consider that the four articles 
recently printed in the newspaper from Sen- 
ator Wi.ey, of Wisconsin, are rather out- 
standing. He said that the battle rages for 
communism in every school room, movie, 
screen, pulpit, street corner, and home, and 
that the effect of it was to undermine our 
system of government; encouraging executive 
usurpation of legislative power; centralize 
authority over local affairs in the seat of 
government; encourage an unwarranted con- 
trol by labor unions over the affairs of the 
people; to teach the youth of the country 
ways inimical to our form of government; 
weaken the natural strength of our armed 
forces by ideas of sedition and by interfer- 
ing with the proper diffusion of information 
through newspapers, radios, and movies. 
Then he urges every American to take an 
active part in local, State, and National af- 
fairs, to wipe out corrupt machines, and get 
back to the fundamentals of American Gov- 
ernment by representation of the people. 
However, I don’t believe he goes quite far 
enough. The idea is good; it is necessary 
and indispensable to the recovery of and 
maintenance of our form of government, but 
you cannot take the tools of man’s trade from 
him and then expect him to produce record 
quantities of goods, and you can preach all 
you want to about individual citizens taking 
an active part in local, State, and National 
affairs, but unless you give these individual 
citizens the right to select their own repre- 
sentatives, small, medium, and large, by 
caucuses of their own, so that they may 
choose originally their own representative 
instead of accepting some self-selected ones, 
they are going to have an ineffective and 
futile voice in their own affairs. 

You will remember well, we had a can- 
didate for public office in Tacoma, not long 
ago, who was never mentioned in any caucus 
meeting nor by any group of representative 
citizens chosen by their constituents, nor 
sponsored by any political party, but ap- 
parently backed by some nonresident group 
which supplied liberal amounts of money to 
obtain his election, and that came altogether 
too close to doing so. That kind of pro- 
cedure is not representative government. 
Now, I appreciate that the correction of this 
lameness in our nominating system is not 
a concern of the Congress, nor of the Federal 
Government, but it is a concern of the local 
people, and has an important and abiding 
effect on the officials in Federal offices, and 
to my mind, that is the source where cor- 
rection will have to begin before the people 
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of the United States can expect a proper 
responsiveness in their public officials. 
There was no ground, nor excuse, for the 
excessive exercise of power in the Federal 
Government over nearly every activity of local 
C 

I 





x 


-oncern over the last 5 or 6 years, except to 
yxromote the war effort and strengthen the 
national defense. Now, the war is over more 
than 2 years, much of the War Powers Acts 
have been cast aside, but there is still al- 
together too much dominance by the Federal 
Government over the affairs of the people. 
It is a practice which is out of tune with 
our Constitutional Government, and is inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the people. If 
the officials in the New Deal feel that they 
have to save the people from themselves, 
then there must follow that those officials 
have lost confidence in the people. Still 
those officials continue to say that they are 
servants of the people. I say, if the servant 
has Icst confidence in the master it is time 
for the servant to find another position; and 
if the servant doesn't voluntarily do that, he 
ought to be discharged. 
Yours very truly, 
J. Peter P. HEALY. 





Political Ties Secret? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gus- 
taf A. Nordin, a Washington repre- 
sentative for the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
has written an interesting column which 
was published in the December 3 edition 
of that newspaper, with reference to 
the action of the Congress in citing the 
Hollywood writers for contempt. The 
article exposes the fallacy in the argu- 
ment that these people have been de- 
prived of their constitutional rights. I 
include the article as part of my remarks: 

POLITICAL TIES SECRET? 
BY Gustaf Nordin) 





WASHINGTON.—The recent congressional 
contempt citations against 10 Hollywood 


writers anc directors has raised the question, 
“Just how sacred is the political affiliation of 
an American?” 

To some degree, 39 States invade those 
rights. 

The 10 Hollywoodites, all of whom held 
Communist Party cards, according to the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
screamed at the hearings that the committee 
did not have the right to invade their minds 
and ask their political affiliations. 

Take as an example the reply of Samuel 
Ornitz, of Los Angeles, a writer, when he was 
asked, “Are you now, or have you ever been, 
a member of the Communist Party?” He 
said: 

“I wish to state to you that my political 
affiliations, like my religious affiliation, is a 
matter fully guaranteed by the Constitution. 
I can belong to any party that I see fit to 
join, and you have no right to inquire into—.” 

But if Ornitz and the other nine Cali- 
fornians cited want to vote in California— 
or have in the past—they must declare their 
party affiliation 40 days before the State pri- 
mary. When they register they must do so 
as Republicans or Democrats if they wish to 
participate in a partisan primary election in 
that State. That registration is a public rec- 
ord. If they refuse to state, they can vote 
only for nonpartisan offices or they can sign 
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petitions and hope to get enough signatures 
to get their party on the ballot. 

In fact, only 7 States have so-called “open” 
primaries, where no test of the voter’s party 
affiliation ‘s required. Those States are Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Vermont 

Two others—Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land—have no primaries. 

The other 39 have “closed” primaries. 
These fall into two categories: Disclosure of 
party affiliation at registration time, such as 
in California, or at the time of the primary. 

In the latter case, there is no way at ull 
to conceal your political affiliation. When 
the information is requested upon the reg- 
istration of a voter, it is still possible for 
the voter to cast his ballot for the opposite 
party if he wishes. He does so quite often 
when voting machines or the printed ballots 
include the names of all candidates of all 
political parties 

Political faith is certainly not sacred in 
those States which have the “challenge” 
system. Under it, the voter can even be ex- 
amined under oath as to his qualifications to 
cast the ballot of a particular party 

The “open” primary has come in for much 
criticism from those who believe in 
political party discipline. Under such a 
system, it is possible for Democrats to enter 
a Republican party to gang up on a partic- 
ular candidate, or vice versa. 


strict 





Baruch’s Prescription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 

BARUCH’S PRESCRIPTION 

At the risk of being branded a New Deal 
Communist, or something equally as pre- 
posterous, Bernard M. Baruch has looked a 
group of New York doctors and hospital ad- 
ministrators in the eye and told them of the 
need in this country for compulsory health 
insurance. 

Mr. Baruch, long one of the most respected 
men in public life, does not go off half- 
cocked. By no stretch of the vocabulary 
can he be brushed off with a catch-phrase 
implying that he is out to overthrow the 
American system. This elder statesman is 
the son of a doctor. He has given millions 
for the advancement of medical education 
and research. He has studied carefully the 
health needs of this country. 

A man doesn’t need to be in league with 
Joe Stalin to appreciate the plight of mil- 
lions of low-income Americans who simply 
cannot afford adequate medical attention. 
Nor does the term compulsory health insur- 
ance necessarily imply socialized medicine, 
with a Federal bureaucrat looking over 
every doctor’s shoulder. 

“A form of compulsory health insurance 
for those who cannot pay for voluntary in- 
surance can be devised, and adequately safe- 
guarded,” said Mr. Baruch, “without involv- 
ing what has been termed ‘socialized medi- 
cine.’ The needs can be met, as in other 
fields, without the Government taking over 
medicine, something I would fiercely oppose.” 

Mr. Baruch would establish a Federal agen- 
cy, with Cabinet rank, to handle all health 
and welfare problems. He also recommended 
more and better doctors—in more places— 
more general practitioners, more hospitals, 
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more group practice, more preventive medi- 
cine, a committee to guard veterans’ medi- 


cine against politicians, increased medical 
research, health education, preventive med- 
ical program for children, more trained 





nurses and techr 
care 

These things are not too much to expect 
of the wealthiest country in the world. The 
wonder is that Congress, which has had 


similar proposals before it, has not acted 


licians, and adequate dental 


long ago to meet the obvious needs of the 
people 
A recent booklet of the medical society 


of the State of Pennsylvania outlines a pro- 
gram of better health and medical care. Like 
similar groups in other States, it recognizes 
the plight of people who cannot affor 
medical attention It encourages 
earners to participate in voluntary prepaid 
medical and hospital care plans. As for the 
more needy, it declares that State and local 
governments are responsible for p 
medical care and hospit i 
expense, for those not financially 
ford needed care 

Thus one finds leading doctors accepting 
in principle both health insurance and the 


viding 
public 


able to af- 


e at 


health obligations of Government It is a 
logical and inevitable extension of such 
thinking to make health insurance com- 


pulsory and to shift the major governmental 


responsibility to Washington, the only place 
where a uniform, comprehensive program 
can be set up 

Like Mr. Baruch, we do not wish to see 


doctors regimented or deprived of personal 
and professional prerogatives But we do 
most earnestly wish to see a badly needed 
extension of medical services in this country 

President Truman offered a program last 
May, when he advocated an extension of the 
social security system to embrace a broad 
medical aid plan. We are glad that a man of 
Mr. Baruch’s stature has added his voice to 
the growing demand for better medical care 
It is not unreasonable to expect the medical 
profession to cooperate fully with Govern- 
ment in the adoption of a satisfactory pro- 
gram along the lines I 


proposed by Pre ident 
Truman and Mr. Baruch. 





Constantine Brown Says Billions May Not 
Prevent Fall of Western Europe to Com- 
munism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
while we are in the midst of debate on 
H. R. 4606, known as the foreign-aid bill 
or stopgap legislation, Mr. Constantine 
Brown, noted columnist, writing in the 
Washington Star, points out that United 
States officials fear that the billions of 
dollars which we are appropriating may 
not halt the fall of western Europe to 
communism. I commend this article to 
every Member of the House: 
UNITED STATES OrFriciAts Fear BILLIons May 

Not HAtt FALL oF WESTERN Eur 

MUNISM 


PE 70 Com- 


(By Constantine Brown) 

Billions of American dollars may not prove 
adequate to prevent the complete collapse of 
western Europe and its envelopment by tne 
fron curtain. 
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This is the fear that is taking hold of some 
hich-ranking Government officials and Mem- 
bers of Congress who are watching With grow- 


ing anxiety the struggle between the forces 
of order and democracy on one hand and 
those of Moscow's totalitarianism on the 
other. This struggle is regarded as the start 
of the showdown between the two remaining 
ere powers—America and Russia 

Maurice Thorez, leader of the French Com- 
munists, returned this week from Moscow. 
After conferring a few hours with his col- 
learues in Paris, he went on a tour through- 
out northern and eastern France, where the 
back-to-work movement by strikers is most 
pronounced. 

He has already made a number of inflam- 
matory speeches, all bearing the marks of the 
propaganda which the Russians are pouring 
out all over the world: That America’s aim 
is to enslave the peoples whose governments 
accept American help under the Marshall 
plan ; 

Thorez told the workmen that their misery, 
hunger, and low pay is all the work of the 
Paris government, which receives and blindly 
obeys orders from Washington. He said fur- 
ther that unless the administration, which 
has sold out to the United States, is over- 
thrown and replaced by a government which 
truly represents the workers, farmers, and 
small bourgeoisie, the French people will be- 
come the slaves of American capitalism. 


SIMILAR SPEECHES IN ITALY 


Similar speeches are being made in Italy by 
Palmiro Togliatti and his henchmen. They 
have roused the masses in certain areas, such 
as southern Italy, to such a pitch that the 
Italian military police had a hard time pre- 
venting the destruction of the coal stocks 
near Bari. The coal had just arrived from 
the United States. 

The French National Assembly has just 
passed drastic antisabotage and strike laws 
designed to halt subversive activities in: the 
provocation of strikes. To bolster the en- 
forcement of these laws, the French Govern- 
ment this week called to the colors about 
80,000 more men, thus raising the armed 
forces of the Republic within the metro- 
politan area to about 200,000 men. 

This is a substantial force, capable of 
dealing with any kind of civil strife. But 
some American observers in Paris report 
that this determination of the Schuman 
Government may be too late. Rallway 
strikes have paralyzed France's transporta- 
tion and it is feared either that the men 
called to the colors may not be able to reach 
their garrisons, or that the military units 
may not be able to move into the areas of 
France where the situation is considered 
very serious. 

The Communists have concentrated their 
main activities in what is known as the 
Communist belt of France—the central 
plateau which includes such important cen- 
ters as Marseille, Toulouse, St. Etienne, and 
Grenoble. 

SOVIETS ALREADY ORGANIZED 


In some of the smaller cities in this area 
“Soviets” already have been organized. 
These workers’ and peasants’ committees 
have taken over not only the police and 
judiciary but also control the press, which 
is permitted to publish only bulletins and 
news emanating from the committees them- 
selves 

There is little news since communications 
have been interrupted. Whether these ex- 
perimental “Soviets” will spread to other 
cities depends on how quickly the govern- 
ment is able to rush forces to put down 
the Moscow-directed efforts to create chaos 
in the country. 


This is no longer a doilar battle. No 


amount of assistance in the form of food 
and living essentials can have any effect. 
The French Government has accepted the 
Communist challenge and it is now merely 
@ question of who is strongest. 


Mere de- 


bates in Congress and kind words of encour- 
agement are of no avail today. 

The second phase of Russia’s drive toward 
the channel has already begun and can be 
halted only by force. Whether the French 
xovernment will be able to hold the fort 
with the means it has at its disposal is a 
question which none can answer. But it is 
recognized in the highest Washington quar- 
ters that the struggle is not easy and the 
chances of the Schuman government sur- 
viving are by no means great. 





The Late Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us have been saddened by the re- 
cent passing of Maj. Gen. Alexander D. 
Surles, wartime director of public rela- 
tions for the Army. Throughout_ his 
long Army career, he served with distinc- 
tion and honor. However, his job as pub- 
lic relations director was perhaps the 
most difficult of his many assignments. 
It required intelligence, tact, balance, 
and understanding. These qualifications 
he had in abundance. General Surles’ 
duties brought him in constant touch 
with the President, the members of his 
Cabinet, the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, and the Members of Congress. 
Every one of them had the utmost con- 
fidence in him. 

The general was well and favorably 
known to many Texans because of his 
service there as a young officer, and be- 
cause of his marriage to one of our most 
charming Texas girls. 

The Department of the Army has lost 
a distinguished soldier and officer; the 
people of the United States, an outstand- 
ing citizen and public servant; his family, 
a lovable, devoted husband, and father. 





Don’t Believe All You Hear About 
Hollywood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Hollywood is not all the tinsel and bauble 
that the public is led to believe. As the 
congressional representative of Holly- 
wood I have always maintained that 
there are Many more substantial, home 
loving, good, sound Americans living 
there than there are of the class and 
character that the public hears so much 
about. 

It must be remembered that Hollywood 
existed long before the motion picture, 
radio, and entertainment industries be- 
came established there, and the firm 
foundation of good sound and reliable 
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citizenship which they established far 
outshadows the reports of the present 
day Hollywood. 

Many of these good sound citizens are 
identified with the motion picture, radio 
or entertainment industry. It is only 
the few who are seeking publicity all of 
the time that give the impression that 
all of Hollywood is of this class, and 
these few represent a very small percent- 
age of the population. 

Neither the motion picture, radio, en- 
tertainment industries, or Hollywood 
should be condemned because of the few 
who are always seeking the public lime- 
light. 

The Hollywood Reporter recently 
made an accurate check of the type of 
people that make up Hollywood which 
revealed the following facts: 79 percent 
of. Hollywoodians are married; 70.1 per- 
cent have never been divorced; 66.5 per- 
cent own their own homes; 61.3 percent 
attend religious services; 29 percent list 
themselves as executives;. 33 percent 
plus save 10 to 30 percent of their gross 
income; 99.7 percent voted either Re- 
publican or Democrat in last congres- 
sional election; three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent voted for another party; 33 percent 
belong to golf clubs. 

The favorite indoor pastime is reading. 

Far from being inveterate night owls, as 
most non-Hollywood Americans believe, more 
than half of the good people of the village 
venture forth but once or twice a week after 
dark. Only a highly durable 2 percent ad- 
mit to going out “every night” and some 
of these, the survey implies, may refer to 
putting out the cat. 

When Hollywoodians do step out, three 
fourths of them head straight for the movies 
at least once or twice a week—just like in 
Kenosha, Wis., or Kalamazoo, Mich. 

As might be expected from all this, 87 
percent of the honest people of Hollywood 
are smarting under the indignant belief that 
the rest of the country has got Hollywood 
all wrong. 


A Sensible Solution for the Navajos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, many 
interesting proposals are being offered by 
friends of the Navajo Indians whereby 
the Government may do some long-range 
planning and construction to enable the 
Navajos to better their lot. I ask leave 
to extend my remarks and include here- 
with a letter to the editor of the Arizona 
Daily Star from an engineer connected 
with the University of Arizona offering 
one of these solutions. This letter is pre- 
pared by an eminent authority who is 
well acquainted with the subject of which 
he treats and well qualified by training 
and experience to offer this suggestion. 

It is a well-known fact that the Navajo 
Reservation, vast and varied as it is, can- 
not support its present population ac- 
cording to its present utility by stockmen. 
It is also a well-known fact that some 
of the best farm land in Arizona, belong- 
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ing to Arizona Indians and controlled by 
the Indian Service, is now virtually un- 
used. These facts give point to Dr. 
Smith’s suggestion. I, myself, am con- 
vinced that it is a practical proposal. 

It is not entirely a new proposal, for 
something has already been done toward 
making the rich lands along the Colo- 
rado River, belonging to Arizona Indians, 
available to the hard-pressed Hopis and 
Navajos. Isay something has been done, 
which is merely an earnest of what could 
be done. One of these foundational mat- 
ters has been a generous offer by the 
Colcrado Reservation Indians to share 
their land and its potential wealth with 
the Hopis and the Navajos. I agree with 
Dr. Smith that the Indian office shouid 
push this matter to the full. 

Dr. Smith’s suggestion is as follows: 

DECEMBER 2, 1947. 
To the Eprror OF THE ARIZONA DatLy Star: 

In an editorial recently you called for a 
solution of the problem of Navajo Indian 
poverty and threatened starvation. Since 
none of the other readers of the Star has 
responded, I will accept the challenge. 

The Navajos are by tradition nomads. 
They are inured to severe winter cold and 
long drought seasons. They were not moved 
by the Federal Government and were given 
a reservation of great dimensions. But the 
phenomenal growth of population of the 
tribe outstripped the economic possibilities 
of the dry plateau region and the increased 
number of sheep destroyed the natural range, 
aided of course by the resulting accelerated 
erosion. 

Meanwhile, the rich alluvial land on the 
Colorado River Indian Reservation lan- 
guishes. his land reaches southerly from 
Parker for about 40 miles and is flat bottom- 
land, similar in origin and in soil to that of 
he Yuma Valley. It is the most conspicu- 
ous undeveloped natural resource in western 
United States. 

A small area, about one-twentieth of the 
valley, at the north end is occupied by the 
Chemehuevi Indians with a few Mohaves 
and at times some of the cleared land has 
been leased to white farmers, but over 99,000 
acres covered with brush lies unused. Water 
from the river was obtained by a well-de- 
signed pumping plant and desilting basin 
until 10 years ago when Headgate Rock Dam 
and a main canal were constructed, a huge 
investment for the small area in cultivation 
y five or six hundred Indians but justified 








b 
if the canal system is extended, some drains 
constructed and the whole valley brought 
into use. 

The Navajo tribal council should enlist 
or conscript by lot a couple thousand of their 
younger, strong-bodied men and settle them 
on an area lying next south of the area now 
occupied by the Chemehuevis, with the aid 
and guidance of the Indian Service. Vege- 
tables and fruit and grain ample for the 
entire Navajo tribe should be raised, also 
alfalfa on which to fatten their sheep and 
lambs and for dairy cows. Meanwhile, most 
of the tribe would remain on the homeland 
weaving blankets, fashioning silver jewelry 
and in other productive pursuits. Each year 
some of the young men with ambition to help 
themselves and the tribe would move to the 
‘temporale” or colony in the Parker Valley. 

In 1934 when I was in Safford preparing a 
report for the United States Planning Board, 
I saw huge truckloads of vegetables loaded 
at the FERA gardens ready to depart for 
various State institutions including State 
College at Flagstaff. We can imagine huge 
truckloads of food loaded at the tribal land 
area at Parker and distributed at various 
points on the Navajo reservation The 
Navajos would enjoy a better diet than ever 
before in the memory of their oldest men 


I understand that the Indian Service made 
just such a proposal to the Navajos a few 
years ago. I cannot believe that the bureau 
Officials made a strong effort to sell the idea 
to the Indians; if they did they were poor 
salesmen. The sales talk was made probably 
to the old men, it should be directed to the 
younger generation 

Do the Navajos prefer to be mendicants 
forever? I think not. But there is an evil 
side to unconditional charity It breaks 
down moral qualities and the spirit of am- 
bition, it de oys self-reliance. Read what 
Count Rumford accomplished in middle 
Europe in a period of widespread poverty 

It will be argued that the Navajos cannot 
live ina hotclimate. That is wholly specious 
and fallacious I myself had been accus- 
tomed to a temperature of 45 degrees below 
zero several mornings in a row, but I have 
worked long hours in the summer heat of 
Mohawk Valley and Yuma Valley. Tens of 
thousands like myself have chosen to live in 
southern Arizona and Imperial Valley. The 
Indian Bureau has a medical service which 
would look after the health of the Navajos 
in the Parker Valley. 

For 40 years I have believed that the 
Parker Valley should be opened to settlement 
by white farmers, that is, the major part 
of it, the part not needed for Indian settle- 
ment. One of the early superintendents of 
the Yuma project convinced me on that 
point. The Indian Service should utilize 
that highly valuable land or should relin- 
quish it. 

An irrigation project could be built on the 
San Juan River which is nearer the reserva- 
tion, but the high cost would far outweigh 
the benefits. There is no alternative to the 
proposal above which is so feasible and 
promising. 














G. E. P. SMITH 





Resolutions Urging Adoption of Legisla- 
tion by Congress Quitclaiming, to All 
the States of the Union, Lands Beneath 
Tidewaters and Navigable Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ring to my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on December 
4, 1947, and supplementing the resolu- 
tions therewith, I submit herewith reso- 
lutions from the American Association 
of Oil Well Drilling Contractors and from 
the League of California Cities, in sup- 
port of legislation which would quit- 
claim marginal sea areas of the United 
States, as well as lands under rivers and 
harbors, and so forth, to the individual 
States of the Union: 

Whereas on June 23, 1947, the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered its de- 
cision in the case of United States of America 
v. California, Original No. 12, and in said deci- 
sion it was determined, among other things, 
“that California is not the owner of the 3- 
mile marginal belt along its coast, and that 
the Federal Government rather than the 
State has paramount rights in and power 
over that belt, an incident to which 1s full 
dominion over the resources of the soil under 
that water area, including oil,” and in said 
decision the court stated, “we cannot say that 
the Thirteen Original Colonies separately ac- 
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quired ownership to the 3-mile belt or the 
soil under it, even if they acquire elements of 
the sovereignty of the English Crown by their 
revolu‘ion against it,” and “this Court has 
followed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in doing 
so it has used language strong enough to 
indicate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tidelands and soll 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters with- 
in their territorial jurisdiction 
land or not”; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in approximately 54 prior decisions 
rendered over a period exceeding 100 years, 
held that such lands belong to the S es or 
to their successors or grantees, and that they 
have full and complete title and ownership 
thereto; and 

Whereas municipalities throughout the 
Nation, in reliance upon said decisions, have 
invested untold millions of dollars of public 
funds in the construction of ports, harbors 
ind other public improvements on lands re- 
claimed from the sea and from inland navi- 
gable waters; and 


Whereas the decision of the Supreme Court 
















( the United States is of extremely far- 
reaching importance, not only to t 

of California and its cities located upon d 
navigable waters, but to all coastal States 
! ‘ities in the Nation similarly situated 
and is detrimental to the best interests of 
these municipalities throughout the Nation 
which have invested vast amount f public 


funds in the construction of said impr 
ments; and 
Whereas House Joint Resolution 225 w 


adopted by the Seventy-ninth Cor bu 
subsequently vetced by the President, to 
quiet the title of the States, their successor 
and grantees, to all kind I th tide- 
waters and navigable waters, wv ther along 


the seacoast or inland, within the boundaries 


of the respective States, in order to rem 


the cloud on said titles created by the attack 
made by the Department of the Interior upo1 
the rule of property law settled by said deci- 


sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and 
Whereas it is imperative to protect the 








title and interests of the States and munici- 
palities so adversely affected by said de¢ ! 
that corrective Federal legislation ke enacted 
similar to House Joint Resolution 225, intro- 
duced in the Seventy-ninth Congre to 
rectify the injustices and damage to many 
municipalities and States by reason of said 
decision and in ler th there n be - 
stored to the States, their 1 l 
grantees, title to their rightful property; and 


Whereas such legislation would not inter- 
fere with the constitutional paramount 
power of the United States to control navi- 
gation or to provide for the comm defense 


I 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the League of California 


Cities urges the Congress of tl United 
States, during it 1ext ses lopt 
legislation similar in substance t House 


Joint Resolution 225, to corres 


which would follow from the Supr >C 
decision and restore to the Stat and their 
municipalities their property r ts and tit 

in accordance with the law of p f - 
lished by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a long line of decisio1 handed 
C wn thr uchout 100 ve r to t oe ef act +) ¢ 
th a. S&S ite ] the ir grant a } } i Cor ip'ete 
title and ownership to all lands lying ber 
tidewaters and navigable v it 
respective boundaries and that tl or = 
ization lend its cooperation and full support 
to securing the enactment of such | l 


That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ser 
DOWNEY and WiLi1AM FP. KNOWLAND, and 
each Congressman representing the State 
of California. 


ator SHERIDAN 
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Where the Supreme Court of the United 
State by a recent decision, has deprived 
\ us States of the Union of their rights 
t minerals underlying submerged lands, 
con ry t the doctrine heretofore recog- 
nizeti by the Federal Government and exer- 
c i by the various States; and 

W f this decision not only deprives the 
v us States of the Union of the resources 
which are rightfully theirs, and of the exer- 
cise of pow over such resources, but is a 
\ t infrinement on the rights of the vari- 
ous States guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Association of 
Oilwell Dyrilling Contractors in convention 
assembled, th the fifteenth day of October 
1947, That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it is hereby petitioned, to enact, at 
the earliest opportunity, such legislation as 
may be required or necessary to confirm into 
the various States the ownership of all sub- 
merged lands adjacent to or within the 
boundaries of the various States, and the 
title to all resources underlying such lands; 


be it further 
Resolved, That copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of the Congress for his 
consideration 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF OILWELL 
DRILLING CONTRACTORS, 
By J. Dorie SETTLE, Secretary. 





How Phony Liberals Are Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
Frank R. Kent hes forcibly indicated in 
a column which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of December 6 just how some 
Members of the Congress are built up as 
so-called liberals. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including all of Mr. 
Kent’s article: 

Some Party Resets Get GREAT BuILp-UP AS 

PHONY LiserALS—THEY SERVE A PURPOSE 

But CREATE DANGER OF LEGISLATIVE CHAOS 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


It always has been true in politics that one 
of the surest ways to get that personal pub- 
licity for which most men in public office 
yearn and without which many wither and 
fade is to make oneself a nuisance to the 
majority of one’s own party. 

Evidences of this basic political fact are 
unusually plentiful at this time among the 
Republicans in the Senate, where their party 
has a very slender margin of control and a 
few defections may reduce it to futility. 
This is the type of situation which offers the 
richest rewards in newspaper notices to those 
with a tendency to buck the party leader- 
ship and it is not surprising the number of 
such Senators has increased since the last 
session. Most parties have them, 

Undoubtedly some are men of conviction 
and character but by no means all of them. 
Quite a few are largely motivated by the itch 
for favorable publicity and know no other 
way to acquire it. Once they break away 
from the leadership they are there. 

In the first place, the break is news. Where 
the margin is so small, any indication of a 
split naturally is of public interest. Under 
existing circumstances, 1 rebel’s voice car- 
ries a lot further than that of 20 regulars, 
And the so-called rebel is always more articu- 


late. Naturally, the reporters leap to get his 
side and play him up. 
PHONY “LIBERALS” BUILT UP 

No matter how wrong he may be nor how 
cheap he is, the rebel really makes news. 
In consequence, he reaps the publicity bene- 
fits. In the second place, he especially ap- 
peals to the left wing—New Deal columnists 
and commentators of the Roosevelt regime 
who have become incurable professional lib- 
erals and whose disposition is to rush up on 
the roof and cheer anyone who seems to go 
in the old New Deal direction. Particularly 
is this true if he opposes reduction in gov- 
ernmental costs and advocates the general 
economic and social program of the CIO 
propagandists, 

As a result of this attitude upon the part 
of a considerable number of publicists and 
the eagerness with which some of the so- 
called rebel Senators lend themselves to it, 
a number of what seem to be ridiculously 
phony “liberals” are being built up. 

All a Republican Senator has to do to gain 
the support of the left-wing journalists is to 
vote a few times against cutting appropria- 
tions and in favor of CIO proposals. He then 
will find himself gratifyingly alluded to in 
the press as “able,” “clear-headed,” “hard- 
hitting,” “forthright,” “broad-minded,” “in- 
dependent,” “thoughtful,” or by other stock 
terms of a laudatory nature. Also, inevitably 
he will be called a “humanitarian” and con- 
trasted with the “reactionary,” “hard- 
boiled,” “narrow-minded,” “selfish,” “penny- 
pinching” “Tories,” who want to go back to 
“the Harding days” and “return the Ameri- 
can workman to slavery.” 


WHOLE GAME TRANSPARENT 


The whole game is so transparent that it 
is amazing more people do not see through 
it. An illuminating story is being told of 
how one Senator came to be a “great lib- 
eral.” Coming from a conservative State, 
until about a year ago it had been the in- 
variable habit of this Senator to vote with 
his older and generally conservative col- 
league. One day an amendment came up 
upon which his colleague had voted and then 
left the Chamber. The Senator wanted to 
vote with his colleague but got confused and 
voted exactly the other way. 

When he found it out it was too late to 
change. He felt rather badly about it until 
‘the next morning when he found himself 
played up in the press as a “liberal,” com- 
mended for his independence, courage, and 
enlightenment. 

This was a great surprise to him. It was 
the first favorable publicity he had ever had, 
and it certainly did things to him. The next 
time he had a chance he again voted against 
his colleague and again was deluged with 
praise by some of our most eminent journal- 
istic observers. Now he regularly waits until 
he finds how his colleague is voting and then 
votes against him. 

The result is he has become a sort of liberal 
hero. He has had magazine articles written 
about him and talks the liberal patter as 
fluently as any. Probably this is not exactly 
a true story, but it is not very far off the 
track. 

To repeat, none of this means there are 
not among the alleged rebels some sincere 
men. Nor does it mean that even phony 
rebellions of this type do not often serve a 
useful purpose. They keep the party leaders 
from becoming too smug and going too far. 
They discourage abuse of power. They com- 
pel compromises that may be in the national 
interests. They may force action along pro- 
gressive lines. 

On the other hand, if the rebellion is 
manned by publicity-seeking demagogs and 
promoted by extremists, it might bring about 
legislative chaos, destroy all party potency, 
and do a great deal of damage to the country. 
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Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thought-provoking editorial with refer- 
ence to tax reduction appeared in the 
December 3 issue of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, of St. Paul, Minn. It challenges 
the thinking of Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach with reference to this 
subject. Because of the soundness of the 
reasoning and the general interest in the 
subject, I include it as a part of my 
remarks: 

AN EASIER WAY 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, testify- 
ing on ways of avoiding more price increases, 
says that a third round of wage boosts can 
be averted only by quick action to cut the 
cost of living. 

The Secretary of Labor has overlooked an 
easier way to accomplish the same thing. 
It could be done by a substantial cut of 
the Federal income tax. 

What he is worried about is another round 
of wage increases that would increase costs 
of preduction and thus raise prices still 
further. Gone is the delusion that en- 
tranced Presidcnt Truman in the days just 
after the end of the war. We no longer 
are told that there can be across-the-board 
wage increases without price increases. 

So now the Administration is worried be- 
cause it thinks wages have to run faster in 
order to catch up with prices. 

President Truman and his colleagues might 
reflect that the same effect as a wage in- 
crease could be brought about by a cut of 
the income tax. What the wage earners is 
interested in is the amount of money he 
gets to use for his own purposes. If his 
withholding tax were cut, he would have in 
effect a wage increase without any raise in 
costs of production or on the price of the 
product he is making. 

There are objections that any tax reduc- 
tion is in itself inflationary, because it puts 
more money in people’s pockets to spend 
and because the more money they spend, 
the higher they bid up the price of goods. 
There is only so much goods to be bought. 
Increase the amount of spending money and 
the only result is to make the goods more 
expensive. So runs the argument. 

But if the tax cut is accompanied by a cut 
in the Government’s spending, there is no 
such result. The tax cut then only means 
that the people spend the money instead of 
the Government. 

So it is easier for the Government, which 
never likes to cut its spending, to say that 
some other way has to be found. It talks 
about bringing down the cost of living. That 
is to be done by price ceilings, controls of all 
sorts and rationing. It would also be done 
to the tune of black marketeering and it is 
doubtful whether, in peacetime, the controls 
could be held together. Knowing this, the 
proposal is to put them on only here and 
there. This would mean that pressure for 
higher prices would disappear. It would only 
mean that it would be exerted in different 
places. Pretty soon everything would be out 
of line again. 

Perhaps something of that sort will have 
to be done, but it hardly seems easy. The tax 
cut would have the further advantage of 
doing justice to people who, more than 2 
years after the end of the fighting, are still 
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It Can Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday 1947 
Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
ider leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from.the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


VANIA 


December 8 


Speaker 


nl ! nciles itself 
counterinflation controls now, it may need 
to put everything under rationing and price 
f acretary Harriman arned 
the House Banking Committee ‘hat is 


to limited 








true, in the same way that a fire fought early 
enough can be put with an extinguisher 
but will take he equipment if it is 
reached late Attacked now, the dama 
from inflation can still be limited: attacked 
belatedly the ruin can be incalculable 
Who can calculate the cost of 1929-33? 





It is 17 months since there were 
pr Inflation has 
t burn itself out if it 

Citizens on rigid low incomes know the dam- 
Retail food has 


age it has already done 
flamed up 40 percent since mid-1946 
percent. Seven 


Sumer prices as a 
ht the groceries 


effective 
had ample 


were going to. 
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ime to 


con- 

whole 23 

dollars then would have 
that cost $10 now 

Nor is the end in sight Living costs are 

climbing at the rate of 16 percent a year. 

With short feed supplies, meat will go sky- 


boug 


high next spring. Steel, automobiles and 
other scarce goods are black marketed. The 
time is past to speak of the imminence of 
inflation. Inflation is here 


Therefore, conceding everything he could 
to the temper of a hostile Congress, President 
Truman proposed a minimum program to 
keep the fire from spreading further. Some 
measures, especially the control of con- 
sumer credit and of exports, seem sure of 
adoption. The main attack, however, lies ir 
selective rationing of the most critically in- 
flated foods, fuels, clothing, and industrial 
commodities, accompanied by ceilings over 
prices and wages in the rationed fields. If 
anything, this proposal does not go far 

Nevertheless, offering little more 


€ ugh 
than the hands-off policy which they have 
had in force this past year, Senator Taft 
and his faction are balking. Reiterating 
his opposition Monday night, Taft had little 
more to offer than a homily about working 
more and spending less. 

There would be some reason to this stand 
if the cold statistics did not speak so grim- 
ly. There would be some reason if the 
administration were out of harm ~ with 
the people. But the President is in harmony; 
he speaks for the millions who cry for a halt. 
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The Voice of America Must Be Heard 
Abroad 


EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave granted me by the House, I am in- 
cluding with Saas remarks a copy of an 

editorial recently apps he Dail 
Argus-Leader of ‘Si oux Falls, S. Dak., the 
largest daily newspaper published in a 
five-State area of the Northwest Central 
States. In this editorial, its author, 
Fred C. Christopherson, endorses the 
support which John Cowles of the Mi n- 
neapolis Tribune has put behind the 
proposed United States information p 
gram abroad after having made an ex 
tensive trip in Europe. 

Thus, Mr. Sp ake r, we find tw« 
important of the United States 
and close students of world affairs voic- 
ing their support and approval for an 
adequate am. 


aring int 
Piligg iti 


more 


editors 


American information prog} 
Now that we are a ng called upon 
to supply food for unfortunate pe 
in unhappy European countries, certainly 
it is clear we should accompany this aid 
with an intelligent, adequate, and effec- 
tive program of publ icity and informa- 
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Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 ' 8 vv 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESSED TIVE 
Monday, December 8, 1947 
Mrs. SMITH of M f Mr. Sry 
in my service as a mer Cor 
mittee on Naval Affairs and the Commit- 
tee on the Armed Servi [Ih had 
the privilege of meeting, knowir and 
working with all of our military lead 
I have conferred with them during war 
and during peace, here in America and 
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f i courage, de- 

tio ( ction to duty, and 

D1 d-g d vision have been demon- 
i time and again under most trying 

! T have been an in- 


in my work on the Naval 


Al ! nd Armed Services Committees. 


h been more outstanding or in- 
than Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
I the retiring Chief of Naval Oper- 


Much of what Admiral Nimitz 


( n | jing the brilliant naval victory 

the Pacif well known throughout 
( country and the world. Our smash- 
ing navel victori inder the guidance of 
Ad! Nimi turned the tide of war 


fic and mark him as an out- 

hero of World War II. 

ple in the world know this. 

But when I was through the Pacific 

as still being waged, I 
iething in Admiral Nimitz that 

y contributed more to his great- 


' val 
ling ‘ 


when the war w 


han hi tactical and rategic 
niu mething that was never re- 
rted to the rest of the world. I saw 
( mander-in-chief who was literally 


worshipped by the men who served under 
hin It was this morale ingredient 
that actually tipped the balance of war 
in our favor during those dark days 
of the Pacific campaign when so much 
of our ficet had been put out of action 
and when our naval force had so little 
to fight with. The most powerful 
weapon of our naval force was its fight- 
ing heart—it was practically the only 
weapon that they had for so long. 

What made the men worship Admiral 
Nimitz? It was his father-like way with 
all of his boys—and every single one, 
from seaman to second class to admiral, 
was one of his boys. Words are not 
adequate to describe the quiet, modest, 
and reassuring interest that Admiral 
Nimitz had in his boys—nor their faith 
It was the nearest approach to 
nass father-son relationship that I 
have ever seen 

Chester Nimitz personified the United 
States Navy at its very best—he epitom- 
ized its greatest virtue, a “fighting heart.” 








Radio Address to the People of My District 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
Station WNBF on December 6, 1947. 
Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
ngressional district, this coming week I will 
ine informally with the next President of 
the United States. 

I received an invitation from one of my 
colleagues, which reads as follows: 

DeAR ED: I am giving a dinner for my old 
Tom Dewey, and should like very 
much to have you come. The dinner will be 

n Thursday, December 11, at 7 p. m., in the 
Federal Room of the Hotel Statler. 





A «A 


friend 


“Please advise me at ycur earliest con- 
Believe me, very faithfully yours.” 


Naturally, I look forward to this friendly 
ior i be my first intimate meet- 
yernor Dewey 





since I was enter- 
ned by him for dinner at the Executive 
Mansion in Albany a year ago and at a subse- 
ir tendered him by the Republican 
sssmen from New York State here in 
gton last spring 

ago I made the following speech 





A few days 
in the House 

“Mr. Speaker, there is certainly no Member 
of this House more anxious than I am to 
extend the help of American food, clothing, 

nd other vital necessities to those of the 
downtrodden and hungry throughcut the 
world. We Americans must aid the unfor- 
tunate to get on their feet and to enable 
them to be self sustaining with respect to 
food, Therefore, I am introducing a bill 
today Which provides for the services of from 
100 to 500 county agricultural and home 
demonstration agents in the European field. 
It is entitled: ‘A bill to provide for the re- 
habilitation of foreign countries being fi- 
nanced with American aid by making avail- 
able to them the services of American county 
agricultural and home demonstration agents 
and for other purposes.’ 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall select not less than 100 
and not more than 500 county agricultural 
and home demonstration agents wherever 
available throughout the United States for 
immediate voluntary service in countries de- 
vastated by the recent war and being financed 
by American aid. 

“*Sec. 2. The Secretary shall assign said 
agents to duty along the following general 
lines: 

‘*(a) To scrutinize, study, and observe 
agricultural activities in the afore-mentioned 
areas 

“*(b) To work along with departments of 
agriculture in the official governments of 
these nations in advisory capacities. 

“*(c) To make available to them their 
services, advice, and knowledge to individual 
farmers to the end that their production 
of grains and foodstuffs be increased to ade- 
quately feed their entire populations. 

“*(d) To encourage the improvement of 
farming and husbandry wherever necessary. 

‘*(e) To foster the inherent desire on the 
part of the farmers of said countries to be 
self-sustaining and raise sufficient food 
crops to make their populations eventually 
independent of outside aid. 

“*(f) To introduce and improve the arts 
of homemaking, cooking, dressmaking, and 
allied subjects. 

‘Sec. 3. For the purposes of carrying out 
the work of said agents, there shall be made 
available funds from whatever appropria- 
tions are made by the Congress for official 
United States aid to Europe. 

“Sec. 4. Wherever localities in the United 
States have been deprived of services of said 
agents, vacancies shall be filled forthwith by 
regular authority so as not to impede or 
hamper agricultural extension work in the 
United States.’ 

“I hope that we will be able to devise some 
plan like this whereby the millions of help- 
less people across the seas will have the ad- 
vantage of making themselves independent 
through American aid and American genius. 

“Any plan this Congress adopts to finance 
aid to Europe and Asia must, it seems to me, 
consider as its ultimate goal lifting the re- 
cipients out of a relief class in which so 
many have been since the war. 

“Put the farmers over across on their feet 
by material help accompanied by real advice, 
instruction, and education which the county 
agents are capable of giving. They will rem- 
edy this tragic situation in a short time 
if they get the cooperation of our Govern- 


ment and of those they are designated to 
assist 

“This plan is worth a try. It cannot pos- 
sibly cost more than a tiny percent of the 
whole aid expenditure and it is bound t 
work over there just as American agriculture 
has profited by it here.” 





Address of Gov. Jimmie H. Davis, 


of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the RecorpD, I include the following 
radio address by Governor Davis, of Lou- 
isiana, Thursday, November 27, 1947: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the cycle of time 
brings my administration near its close, and 
in accordance with our laws and customs, we 
turn once more to an accounting to you and 
to the selection of our officials for the next 4 
years. For these reasons mainly I am speak- 
ing to you for the next few minutes. 

Just 4 years ago I opened my campaign 
for governor and again I express to you my 
sincere appreciation for the faith you en- 
trusted in me. 

At that time as I spoke from parish and 
from town to town I did not make to you 
a lot of impossible promises and wild state- 
ments. Neither did I tell you things that 
were untrue nor did I defame the name 
of any man, to be Governor of Louisiana. On 
the contrary, I told you nothing but the 
truth. 

I knew there would come a time 4 years 
later when I would meet you egain face to 
face to give an accounting. That day is 
here, now, and certainly I am not at this 
late hour going to teil you something that 
is untrue or misleading. 

I am very thankful that I have been able, 
within myself, to serve as Governor of Lou- 
isiana without malice and without hatred to- 
ward any man regardless of political dif- 
ferences. 

And this fact alone is a source of satisfac- 
tion and pride because I had a great deal to 
say about peace and harmony during my 
campaign—a time of war—when all men 
needed to be just a little closer together, in 
order that we might obtain an all-out effort 
to support our fighting men and to preserve 
our Nation in its most trying hour. 

I was elected governor at a time when we 
were in the midst of the most horrible war 
mankind has ever known—naturally, the un- 
certainty of war precluded specific promises 
as to what might. be accomplished in Louisi- 
ana, or any other State. 

The conflicting claims and varied state- 
ments of those engaged in a political cam- 
paign often becloud the record as to what 
has been achieved and what remains to be 
done. 

It is to bring these two relationships into 
proper focus that I speak to you tonight. I'd 
like to say in the beginning that when I be- 
came governor we still had a tremendous 
State debt, that became our responsibility 
several years ago. We have paid on that debt 
the sum of $48,000,000, and yet we are oper- 
ating on a cash basis—and we are going to 
leave the State’s financial affairs on a solid, 
sound, and businesslike basis—we believe 


that is our solemn duty to leave it in good 
shape for 


future administrations and for 
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l e first 1 

A I ffairs are 

In t § and on 

‘ n made during my ad- 
I could refer to the aid and 
ypriated to all parish 
pent on parish roads; to 

l he deve pment of our fur, 
te i fish culture I could cite 

I iltural experiment stations In 

( e,B é ind Plaquemines parishes; 
f d you of the exhibit buildings which 


Arabi, 
remind 
tablished 


i for Delhi; Lake Charles 
1 Shreveport and 
ew junior college e 


iaux; the large vocational agricul- 


1 hool established in Rapides parish; 
iplete new building for the school 
f blind Rouge; the 


ind deaf at Baton 
I sweet potato 
increased parks 
including public 


t given the 
deve pment pregram the 


eationa Taciiitie 


though it is 


I could cite the fact that, even 
t \ old-age- 


1940 the average 

check has been raised from $11.90 

*»minded of the fact that today 

unexpected people on the 

the total number being 75,443, more 
had in the State’s history. 

yn that we provided for the 

first time retirement and pensions for State 

11 bus drivers, and many, 

‘tivities and services which all 

felt proper and needed by the people. 

TI State of Louisiana contributes an 

unt equal to 5 percent of any employee's 

pay I hope many of you already have con- 

ted that with the days when 5 percent of 

the then poor pay received by State employees 


t n we ever! 


ild menti 


; and scho 


v deducted for the benefit of somebody 
the employees. But I don't think 
there's any use in my getting into that 


I called a lot of these things to your atten- 
tion just in case someone asks you “Where 
has the money gone?” 


Summarizing briefly, 37 percent of all our 
moneys go to the cause of public education. 
We now pay a larger percent of our tax dollar 
to education than any State in the South. 

We are devoting 26 percent of all moneys 
to public welfare and hospital care. 

A big portion of all our moneys go to the 
highway department. 

Ten percent of all our moneys go to pay off 
the public debt. This is an inherited obliga- 
tion. Nevertheless, during this administra- 
tion we have paid $48,000,000 on this obliga- 
tio I would like to remind you that most 
of this money went to pay for improvements, 
primarily on roads built 15 or 20 years ago. 
So you are reminded here that no one has 

ven you anything. You pay for everything 
you get, one way or another. 

Six percent of our moneys goes for home- 
stead exemptions 

The other 11 percent of all moneys goes to 
law enforcement, health, agri- 
and general government. 

Again, my friends, let me repeat, your 
money has gone to satisfy your needs and 
services which you wanted and which your 
State government alone could give you. Yes; 
it is true that your government, especially in 
these inflatiorary times, is spending a lot of 


conservation, 


culture, 


dollars. But I am proud also to be able to 
tell you, and I hope you will not forget it, 
that with all the many millions expended or 


invested for public benefits there has been 
no increase in taxes during my administra- 
tion. No, sir; not a single increase in taxes. 

Our gains have accrued through your in- 
dustry and increase in prosperity. Good 
financial 
has helped make it possible. 

I am proud that this administration, like 
the former administration, increased hene- 
fits without increasing taxes. Many of my 
fellow citizens of Louisiana repeat that I 
nade no promises. I confess I did not make 








promise but I believe you will agree that 
y riven you more during this admin- 
istration,than most politicians dare to even 





promise 

In final summation, as a result of our 
planning and management, we now have un- 
der way and fully financed an over-all im- 


provement program of approximately $250,- 
000,000 covering education, institutional, 
highways, drainage and flood control, and 
other services. Although nothing was prom- 
ised, you are to receive these great benefits. 

At this point, I again acknowledge the in- 
debtedness of my administration for the 
$15,000,090 surplus which we inherited from 
the Sam Jones administration. As I pointed 
out earlier, this administration is going to 
leave the State's affairs in fine shape—finan- 
cially 

It is a deep satisfaction for me to know 
that money will be available to better provide 
for our needy old people, our public schools 
and hospital services and for other direct 
benefits to our people. 

And that we were able to do this without 
any increase in taxes 

But, my friends, I wish to remind you that 
there is no end to the parade of progress. 
Much yet remains to be done. Through hon- 
esty and efficiency, through the development 
of our great natural resources for the benefit 
of our people, we will reach to even greater 
heights of prosperity. 

The governorship of Louisiana is a tre- 
mendous responsibility. I sincerely believe 
that the future progress and welfare of our 
State and our whole people depends in a 
very large measure on the character and abil- 
ity—and especially the character—of the 
man you select to administer your affairs. 

He should be one who not only stands as a 
very symbol of honesty, but he should be a 
man of vision and of courage, and one who 
understands fully the economic aspects of 
governmental operation, and the need for the 
economic development of our State. 

Naturally, I am anxious to see this work 
that is now in progress finished. I am inter- 
ested in seeing the people who need it get 
the most benefits. I am interested in seeing 
a friendly successor elected. Thus far, I have 
refrained from expressing publicly my choice. 

I have watched with interest the develop- 
ment of the campaign. I have observed that 
of the four candidates campaigning for office 
of governor—one has sponsored the princi- 
ples and projects which I have mentioned in 
this talk. 

The choice, therefore, is not a difficult one 
for me to make. 

I am naturally in favor of completing the 
program that is under way today. I am in 
favor of electing a man who will protect the 
works that I have started. 

It is for this reason that I announce my 
support of Sam H., Jones. 

I believe he has the sympathy of the masses 
at heart. I believe his background as a man 
who sprang from the soil and a poor family 
enables him to understand the needs of the 
under privileged people of the State. 

Because he has known poverty, it is my 
thought, therefore, that his heart is close 
to the problems of the people and certainly 
he has shown a sympathetic attitude. The 
State cannot go wrong in electing such a 
man to the high office of Governor of this 
State. 

Then, too, I am convinced that time and 
experience have tempered his attitude and 
made him more tolerant of all people—his 
foes as well as his friends. I am convinced 
that he is ready to spend his time in work- 
ing for the up-building of the State. I am 
convinced that the era of political bitter- 
ness is ended—and that Sam Jones can work 
with all the elements who have cooperated 
with me in the last 4 years. 

Believing these things, I have asked my 
friends to support his candidacy—not for 
him personally—but because his candidacy 
offers the only real hope for the continued 
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development of our State and the bringing 
of prosperity and happiness to the people 

I am not for one minute holding him up as 
a “superman”, but a man who is capable, 
a God-fearing man, and a man who is honest 
and sincere in purpose, 

And now, my friends, since this is Thanks- 
giving Day, I'd like to take this occasion to 
wish all of you a lot of health and happiness. 
You know there are a lot of things more im- 
portant than being governor, or being sheriff, 
mayor, or being president and holding all 
the other political offices. If a man has 
health, good neighbors and friends, if he has 
a family that is healthy—physically and 
spiritually—and an opportunity to make an 
honest living—well—he’s a rich man 

Again, I extend to you the greetings of the 
day. 





Designation of December 7 as Go!d Star 
Mothers’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, 6 years 
ago yesterday this Nation was aroused 
from Sunday afternoon lethargy by news 
of the infamous Japanese attack on the 
United States at Pearl Harbor. The sol- 
emn significance of this day must never 
be lost to future generations. 

Among us who live today this event 
marked a turning point in many of our 
lives. For those who were to offer up 
their lives on the altar of freedom it was 
the beginning of a final chapter. There 
is one group whose magnificent sacrifice 
probably surpassed all others, the mem- 
ory of which we must forever keep fresh 
and beautiful. This group is the Gold 
Star Mothers. ; 

In order that the remembrance of their 
priceless gift to the Nation may never 
grow dim I have introduced today a joint 
resolution authorizing and directing the 
President of the United States to desig- 
nate December 7 as Gold Star Mothers’ 
Day, a day on which all citizens of the 
country may join in grateful tribute to 
these mothers of hero sons. 





Diplomatic Boondoggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann which appeared in the 
Washington Post today: 

DIPLOMATIC BOONDOGGLING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The other day while reading the newspaper 
reports of a speech by Mr. Bullitt I found 
myself wondering what Joseph Stalin would 
make of it. It was from Stalin’s point of 
view a most extraordinarily flattering picture 





¢ 
: 








that Mr. Bullitt painted. There is a man, 
d Mr. Bullitt, who will “eventually” mo- 
t e “all the resources of Europe and Asia 
t us.” He will “organize” 450,000,000 
Chinese. He will organize 350,000,000 Mos- 
ms and Hindus of India. He will organize 
1 the Arabs. He will organize all the French, 
Italians, Germans, Poles, Scandinavians. He 
erganize them into “overwhelming 
sses of men and machines.” 

Stalin is, in short, at once Caesar, Napoleon, 
Hitler, Genghis Khan, the Great Mogul, and 
e biggest Manchu of them all. If Mr. Bul- 
t’s estimate of Stalin’s ability is even ap- 
proximately correct, then we are dealing not 

with a man but with superman himself. 
The purpose of this kind of hysterical agi- 
tation is, presumably, to rouse the country 
id persuade it to give money, arms, and 
men to Chiang Kai-shek and to everyone else 
Asia and Europe who is struggling with 
Communists. We cannot afford, I believe, 
to let ourselves be rattled by this kind of agi- 
tation. It can lead only to the squandering 
of our wealth, our power, and our influence 


For the American people are not rich 
enough, the United States does not have the 

ops, and it does not have the political 
influence, required to intervene decisively 
ind effectively all over Asia and all over 
Europe. The practical result of the kind 
of policy Mr. Bullitt is agitating for would 
be to entangle us at so many places, com- 
mit us irrevocably in so many widely sep- 
rated conflicts, that we would lack the re- 

urces and the energy to be successful any- 
where. That is not foreign policy but diplo- 
matic boondoggling, of which, considering 
the results in Korea and in Greece, we have 
had quite enough. 

The difference between Mr. Marshall's for- 
eign policy and what preceded it is that Mr. 
Marshall has been acting on the strategic 
principle that a nation must concentrate its 
effort at the point where the greatest results 
can be obtained. In his China policy and 
in his European policy Mr. Marshall has been 
seeking to correct the error which we had 

llen into of dispersing our effort on sec- 
ondary objectives while we neglected our pri- 
mary objectives. 

Mr. Marshall has had, of course, to carry 
on as best he could the commitments which 
he inherited. But the policy which, quite 
justly, bears his name—the Marshall plan— 
calls for a concentration of American effort 
at that point on the face of the earth where 
our civilization is most deeply threatened, 
and where on the other hand there are the 
greatest opportunities for the recovery and 
the revival of our civilization. That point 
is not China. It is not the Middle East. It 
is not the Balkan Peninsula. It isin the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, in France, in Scandi- 
navia, in the Benelux countries, and in Italy. 

It is there that the struggle will be won or 
lost in the advanced countries, not in the 
backward ones. It will take our utmost effort 
to succeed. But if we entangle ourselves in 
many other places we shall not have the re- 
sources that are necessary if we are to suc- 
ceed. We shall have made the catastrophic 
mistake of trying to do so many things that 
we do none of them successfully. 





Federal Taxes Paid by Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWATI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include therein an analysis of the taxes 
paid to the Federal Treasury by the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii in the fiscal year 1947, 
as follows: 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1947. 

Hon. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 

House of Rex ttives 





Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. FARRINGTON: This is in response 
to your request for a statement of the rela- 
tive position of Hawaii and the various 
States with respect to internal-revenue col- 
lections during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947. We enclose two tables; one shows 
total collections and the other shows per 
capita collections in Hawaii, the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 

Total collections of internal revenue in 
Hawaii decreased more rapidly between 1946 
and 1947 than collections in all States and 
Territories combined, the percentage of de- 
crease between 1946 and 1947 being 24.9 (Ha- 
wail) and 3.8 (total). This represents a re- 
versal of the trend of the years prior to 
1945-46. The drop in total collections re- 
sulted mainly from the reduction in excess- 
profits collections, for all areas. In Hawaii 
collections were reduced for all except em- 
ployment taxes. 

In spite of this reduction in revenues, the 
total internal revenue collected in Hawaii in 
1946 exceeded that collected in 12 States. 
The States are: Arizona, Idaho, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Wyoming. These States had also 
provided less revenue than that provided by 
Hawaii in the fiscal years 1944 through 1946. 

As shown in one of the tables attached, per 
capita collections of internal revenue in Ha- 
waii were greater than per capita collections 
in 24 States (50 percent of all States) during 
1947. Hawalii’s rank was lower during 1947 
than during 1946; in the earlier year per 
capita collections had been larger in Hawail 
than in 34 States. 

The States in which per capita collections 
were smaller than in Hawaii are: Alabama, 
Arizona,* Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho,* 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi,*® 
Montana,* New Hampshire,* New Mexico,*® 
North Dakota,* Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota,* Tennessee, Texas, Utah,* 
Vermont,* West Virginia, and Wyoming.* 
Of the States in the last for 1946, Colorado, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oregon, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin are not included in the 1947 list; 
collections of internal revenues in those 
States were smaller per capita in 1946 but 
larger in 1947 than in Hawaii. (An asterisk 
indicates that both total and per capita col- 
lections were smaller in the State than in 
Hawaii.) 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Serve 
1ce. 











Per capita collections of Internal Revenue by 
the United States in the States and Terri- 
tories, fiscal year 1947 
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Universal Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following notice 
indicating that the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches recently went on record 
as opposing universal military training: 
NATIONAL COUNCIL AGAINST CONSCRIPTION, 

Washington, D. C., December 2, 1947. 
Representative PHILIP PHILBIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Puiisrn: You may be interested 
in noting that the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, on November 17, in Fitchburg, went 
on record as opposed to universal military 
training in peacetime. There were 172 dele- 
gates from churches throughout the State 
attending, including the Episc” -11 and Meth- 
odist bishops of Boston. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN .1. SWOMLEY, Jr. 





The President’s Recommendations in the 
Fight Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has called 
the Congress to Washington to enact 
legislation of vital importance to every 
individual at home and millions abroad. 

He has asked for an emergency appro- 
priation to be spent for food to prevent 
starvation this winter in the western 
European nations, 

He has outlined a plan for combating 
inflation here at home. He pointed out 
that “the housewife who goes out to buy 
food today must spend $10 to buy what 
$7 bought a year and a half ago,” He 
continued as follows: 

The cost of living is still climbing. In 
the past 4 months it has risen at a rate or 


16 percent a year * * °*, Adequate pro- 
tection from high prices and unfair distribu- 
tion can be assured only by establishing 
authority for price ceilings and rationing in 
fields of critical importance. * * * Next 
to food, the most important element in the 
cost of living is rent. Under the mcdified 
rent-control law, rents are rising at the rate 
of about 1 percent a month. A 12 percent 
annual increase in rents imposes an intol- 
erable strain upon the family budget. The 
rent-control law should be extended and the 
weaknesses in the present law should be 
corrected. 


The harsh effects of price inflation are 
clear. They are felt by wage earners, 
farmers, and businessmen. Wage earn- 
ers are finding that bigger pay checks 
this year buy less than smaller pay checks 
bought last year. Small businessmen are 
being squeezed by rising costs. Even 
those who are well off are asking, ‘““How 
long can it last? When is the break 
coming?” 

We must win the battle against inflation, 
so that our long-range efforts may start from 
high levels of prosperity and not from the 
depths of depression. 

In summary, the immediate anti-inflation 
program that I recommend calls for the fol- 
lowing legislative action: 

First. To restore consumer credit controls 
and to restrain the creation of inflationary 
bank credit. 

Second. To authorize the regulation of 
speculative trading on the commodity. ex- 
changes. 

Third. To extend and strengthen export 
controls. 

Fourth. To extend authority to allocate 
transportation facilities and equipment. 

Fifth. To authorize measures which will 
induce the marketing of livestock and poul- 
try at weights and grades that represent the 
most efficient utilization of grain. 

Sixth. To enable the Department of Agri- 
culture to expand its program of encouraging 
conservation practices in this country, and 
to authorize measures designed to increase 
the production of foods in foreign countries, 

Seventh. To authorize allocation and in- 
ventory control of scarce commodities which 
basically affect the cost of living or industrial 
production. 

Eighth. To extend and strengthen rent 
control. 

Ninth. To authorize consumer rationing 
on products in short supply which basically 
affect the cost of living. 

Tenth. To authorize price ceilings on prod- 
ucts in short supply which basically affect 
the cost of living or industrial production, 
and to authorize such wage ceilings as are 
essential to maintain the necessary price 
ceilings. 

If we neglect our economic ills at home, 
if we fail to halt the march of inflation, we 
may bring on a depression.from which our 
econcmic system, as we know it, might not 
recover. And if we turn our backs on na- 
tions still struggling to recover from the 
agony of war, not yet able to stand on their 
own feet, we may lose for all time the chance 
to obtain a world where free peoples can 
live in enduring peace. 

The freedom that we cherish in our own 
economy and the freedom that we enjoy in 
the world today are both at stake. 

I have recommended interim aid for cer- 
tain western Eurcpean countries and a pro- 
gram to curb inflation in the United States, 
I regard the measures which I have pre- 
sented to you as vital and essential to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

When the American people have faced 
decisions of such magnitude in the past, they 
have taken the right course. 

I am confident that the Congress, guided 
by the will of the people, will take the right 
course on this occasion. 
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Mr. Speaker, In my opinion the Presj- 
dent’s recommendations are timely and 
unless heeded by the Congress, we face 
further dangercus inflation, 

I shall support any legislation which is 
properly drawn for the purpose of ac. 
complishing the purposes in his recom- 
mendations, 





Democracy Can Defeat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Jan Ciechanowski, the last 
legal Ambassador from the Republic of 
Poland to the United States, recently 
made an important address in Los 
Angeles at a meeting on Friday, Novem- 
ber 7, sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Knights of Colum- 


-bus; the Society for the Promotion of 
‘Poland’s Independent, the Friends of 


Poland Association, and the California 
Division of the Polish American Con- 
gress. Mr. Ciechanowski spoke on the 
subject Democracy Can Defeat Com- 
munism. 

This meeting was presided over by the 
Honorable Joseph Scott, one of Califor- 
nia’s most prominent citizens who has a 
national reputation for defending and 
upholding constitutional government, 
and is a vigorous opponent of commu- 
nism in the United States and other 
parts of the world. 

The following is the address delivered 
by Mr. Ciechanowski: 

We have been living for several years in a 
fool's paradise of mock security. While it 
lasted, public opinion wanted to believe that 
the prospects for a secure peace, established 
on the much-vaunted big power unity was 
attainable and that progress was actually 
being made at the numerous peace confer- 
ences held in various world capitals. 

Only since February 1947, when General 
Marshall became Secretary of State, through 
March 12, when President Truman launched 
&@ more active American policy to meet what 
he termed “a very serious world situation,” 
has the public been made officially ‘aware 
of the gravity of the situation, of the high 
tension in Soviet-American relations and of 
some of its dangers, 

For over a year, the American press has 
been practically filled with accounts of star- 
tling facts and developments showing the 
steadily growing controversy between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

But really we are mainly indebted to Com- 
rade Vishinsky’s outbursts at the United Na- 
tions Assembly, to Comrade Ehrenburg—the 
great official Soviet editorial writer—and to 
other Soviet leaders and writers of the 
Soviet-controlled press for opening our eyes 
to the grim realities of today. 

From their crude remarks we know that 
they openly accuse the United States of being 
“an imperialist power,” a “potential aggres- 
sor, out for world domination,” and the Pres- 
ident of the United States and Secretary of 
State Marshall of being “the servile puppets 
of Wall Street.” These are only a few choice 
quotations from their insulting statements. 

In a recent masterly attack on the United 
States, in the official Moscow Literary Gazette, 
Comrade Ehrenburg wrote: “Our soldiers 
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cave a friendly greeting to the Americans on 

Eibe River (in Germany). Our people do 
not hold grudges, and, in their joyous victory, 
they were ready to forget the bitterness of 

1942. when Russia was covered in blood and 

America was covering herself in gold.” 

‘Ss > ‘America was covering herself in gold’”’— 
1942? At the time when all her vast re- 
urces, her manpower, her industries and 

l r, her public and private enterprises were 

making the greatest coordinated effort in the 

d fight against German, Japanese, and 
fascism and its satellites? At 
the time when America’s lend-lease assist- 

ce to her fighting allies was the mightiest, 

fact, the only weapon which allowed them 
to carry on the fight? 

No. Comrade Ehrenburg, America was then 

nd throughout the war and after it cover- 
ing herself with gold to the tune of over 

#11.000,000,000 of lend-lease to Soviet Russia, 
one additional billion dollar cash loan, and 

of some three additional billions in Russian 
war relief and UNRRA supplies and services 
to the Soviets. How enriching for America, 
nd how useful this “chicken-feed” aid has 
proved to be in the light of the truly Sovietic 
atitude which she is now reaping. 

Well, we live and learn. Recently another 

Soviet propaganda bubble has been exploded. 

1e allegedly dissolved Comintern has sud- 

denly been revived. It is now called the 

Cominform. In this new guise it declares 

itself to be the determined expression of an 

active anti-American drive on the part of 
nine European nations, at present Soviet sat- 
ellites behind the iron curtain. But its leader 
and spokesman is Comrade Zdanov, so fre- 
uently mentioned in past years as Stalin’s 
most probable successor. This new Comin- 
form, reborn as a Soviet-led center of infor- 
mation, has challenged American policy on 
all counts and has declared its determination 

tively to oppose the Truman doctrine, the 

Marshall plan, and in fact any American ini- 

tiative for European and world rehabilitation, 

On the basis of its declared intentions this 
newest instrument of anti-American Soviet 
policy can no longer be regarded as merely 
another center of ideological Communist 
propaganda. It is a strongly organized, fully 
armed and equipped, Soviet-led coalition of 

tellite countries, now Communist con- 
rolled. It is the militant spearhead of Soviet 

‘xpansion and of communism, armed openly 

inst the United States. 

We may no longer indulge in wishful think- 

ing. W> are fully informed. The veil of 

recy has been brutally torn off reality. A 
y situation now faces the American peo- 
le and all the nations still outside the iron 
urtain. It is time to sit up and take notice. 
It is time todebunk. It is high time to meet 
the Soviet challenge by an active counter- 
challenge of democratic determination. By 
boldly doing so, we may prevent the present 
showdown from becoming yet another armed 
conflict. 

Let us first briefly review the situation and 
gome of its origins and then turn our at- 
tention to a choice of effective counter-meas- 
ures. In wartime. when Soviet Russia’s par- 
ticipation was of such paramount military 
importance, it was realistic to give her fullest 
aid, support, and assistance. It was fair to 
admire and to praise the courage and sacri- 
fice of the Russian people in the defense of 
their country against the German invasion. 
This was unstintingly done. But it was ill 
advised to oversell Soviet Russia to public 
opinion as a kind of liberal democracy of 
which the Soviet dictatorship is the direct 
antithesis. It was shortsighted to regard as 
@ permanent alliance thé purely incidental 
and temporary war association of democratic 
nations, fighting against one kind of totali- 
tarianism, with that other totalitarian Com- 
munist power. 

The alliance between the democracies and 
Soviet Russia could not be expected to sur- 
vive after the war and to continue as a 
working partnership in establishing a one- 
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world peace of freedom, justice, and collec- 
tive security. Such miracles just don’t hap- 
pen. It was therefore a basic error of policy 
to agree, under Soviet pressure, to finalize in 
Wartime any territorial or political problems. 
All such settlements should have been firmly 
rejected and | poned to the end of the 
shooting waz That would have allowed the 
western powers to preserve the initiative in 
later negotiations 

Their premature settlement at Tehran and 
Yalta did not only result in depriving Po- 
land—a staunch, fi ig ally and charter- 
member of the United Nations—of he 
pendence, together with that of Estoni: 
Latvia, and Lithuania. It directly viola 
the fundamental principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the principle of self-determina- 
tion of nations. It allowed the Soviets to 
create a dangerous precedent for future nego- 
tiations. On the Polish test case, they real- 
ized the American and British passive policy 
would agree under pressure to sacrifice basic 
principles and war aims rtunism, even 
if thereby the Un and Britain be- 
came parties to such acts of violation. Thus, 
the Soviets succeeded in opening a wide 
breach in the moral front of the United Na- 
tions’ principles which set a dangerous prece- 
dent 
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and opened the way for ever-growing 
pressure and demands. 
As the Wesiern Powers’ appeasement policy 


of Russia 





developed, the Soviets forced th 


acceptance of a power-political pattern, in- 
stead of a democratic one, in the structure 
of the United Nations Organization. t was 


then that the 
trievably lost ¢ 
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one-world c was irre- 
id the world divided into tw< 
spheres of power influence. The appease- 
ment policy pursued by the two western 
democracies towards totalitarian Soviet Rus- 


sia was as hopeless as trying to induce a 
man-eating tiger to become a vegetarian. 
uring and immediately after the war, by 
means of Communist-ridden puppet govern- 
ments, which were the Soviet version of the 
Yalta formula of governments “friendly to 
Moscow,” they gradually subjected to their 
domination 11 previously free countries: F 
land, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Pol 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bul 
garia, Rumania, and Albania—with a joint 
population of one hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions. All these nations are now being com- 
munized in the exclusive sphere of Soviet 
influence behind the iron curtain. 

The Soviets have sabotaged the 
constant use of their veto power, and have 
stalemated it completely on all important 
peace problems and made it inoperative 

They have managed to seize and to hold 
the initiative at all international conferences 
and to force the United States and Britain 
to be always on the defensive. 

By facing the western powers with ever 
new accomplished facts, Stalin has pericd- 
ically probed and challenged their policy. 
Their reactions showed him how far he could 
go in carrying out his expansionist designs. 
Unfortunately, even quite recentiy, in Jan- 
uary 1947, on the case of the faked Polish 
election, the feeble protests of London and 
Washington, followed by almost immediate 
recognition of this flagrant violation of the 
Yalta agreements, convinced him that he 
had nothing to fear in the way of a tough 
American policy at the Moscow Conference 
which took place in March, barely 8 weeks 
later. At that Moscow Conference the Sov- 
jets wrung another important concession 
from the American Government on 
problem of Austria, insuring their prolonged 
military cccupation of that country. 

The Soviets : Communist coup 
in Hungary on May 31, 1947. President Tru- 
man called it publicly an outrage. But 
again, a few days later, this gross violation 
of agreements and of Hungarian sovereignty 
was recognized after but a feeble. protest 

As these accomplished facts and outrages 
were pI trated by the Soviets during and 
shortly after the change in American policy 
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to a more active one as expressed in 
called Truman doctrine, without arousing 
any more definite reactions, the Soviets must 
have concluded that they could continue to 
thwart the Western Powers, even when Amer- 
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oO to war exhaustic and disruption, 

only two really Big Powers are left which 

‘ ble of pursuing a world-shaping 

! i of ming world leadership. 

1 are the United States and Soviet 
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United Stat is the natural, the 

1 | er of the world which fears 

< iism and is ripe for true democracy. 

A ica can exercise its leadership if it 

tal the initi e in a policy of bold and 
f e < I tl 

J could only impose their leader- 
‘ » in the case of American default to meet 
its Vv responsibilities as the foremost 
v } I 

rhre h the elimination of other powers, 
owing to present-day conditions, the actual 
world conflict, which in reality is a conflict 
b een tctalitarianism and democracy, be- 
t n freedom and Communist enslave- 
mer has now been narrowed down to a 
due! for leadership between the Soviets and 
the United States. 

The vital question is this: Will democracy 
let communisin get away with it and impose 
its leadership on the world, or will it call the 
Sov bluff by boldly accepting their chal- 
le » and assuming leadership? 

The fate of the world, of peace and secur- 
ity, of human happiness, prosperity and, in 
fact, the very survival of our Christian civill- 
zation—all depend on the answer. The 
American people hold the answer to these 


most important questions of the day. 

What are the Soviets now counting on to 
del'ver the world into their hands? 

Most recent, entirely reliable reports from 
Moscow, received in October, show that Stalin 
and the Politburo mainly rely on a general 
crisis in the United States. On the basis of 
their own reports from their envoys, agents, 
and friends in America, they foresee a finan- 
cial, industrial, and social crisis which they 
expect will cripple the entire economy of 
this country and prepare the way for com- 
munism, They are sure that American labor 
is being effectively permeated by communist 


trends, especially as regards land and sea 
transport, the coal and steel and electric 
power unions. And to crown this Soviet 


wishful thinking, Moscow appears to be con- 
vinced that American political forces are 
swinging to Henry Wallace, whom Stalin 
apperently regards as the most likely chance 
in the 1948 election campaign. 

Not long ago some American fellow travel- 
ers connected with American lcbor circles 
assured Stalin that, if ever American-Soviet 
relations were to reach the danger point of 
armed conflict “40,000,000 American workmen 
would down tools and make war with Russia 
impossible.” This and other similar assur- 
ances, pessed on to the Soviets by American 
fellow travelers, appear to have encouraged 
the Kremlin in the belief that it can discount 
American opposition to Soviet Communist 
expansion, 

Dictators are usually misinformed because 
their envoys and observers are afraid to tell 
them the truth, while their foreign sym- 
pechizers are too anxious to gain their con- 
fidence and praise to dare give them even 
friendly warning. 

In preparing any kind of strategy on real- 
istic bases, it is necessary to appraise dis- 
passionately the elements of strength and 
weakness of one’s adversary and to weigh 
them against one’s own assets and liabilities, 

In this conflict for world leadership be- 
tween Soviet Communist imperialism and 
American democracy, what have the Soviets 
got that America does not have? What can 
they offer that America cannot give the 
world? 

They certainly have an enormous military 
force, armed and trained for any emergency. 
They have added to their military potential 
the considerable potential of their present 


satellites in eastern central Europe. They 
have secured by fair and foul means some 
of the best and most efficient war scientists, 
engineers, technicians and skilled labor from 
Germany and other countries, to raise their 
most inefficient standards of industrial pro- 
duction and research. They have added to 
their own military force a German elite force 
of some 36 divisions, mostly shock troops, 
which they have recruited, armed and care- 
fully screened and indoctrinated from among 
selected prisoners of war. They continue 
to hold and to use for military and labor 
purposes more than 1,000,000 Japancse. 
They have their subservient puppet govern- 
ments in 11 European countries and Com- 
munist centers in all other foreign countries. 

They have their admirably organized prop- 
aganda machine, with its far-reaching ten- 
tacles everywhere and they nave converted 
the United Nations into a convenient sound- 
ing board from which they organize and rally 
their supporters all over the world. 

Their policy is highly aggressive and dy- 
namic. 

Their weapon for retarding negotiations, 
for preventing solutions of urgent problems 
being reached is the veto power. 

They have broken practically every agree- 
ment they have signed, and in their diplo- 
macy they do not hesitate to resort to brutal 
pressure and blackmail. 

Those are their elements of force and 
pressure. 

They have the advantage of operating in 
@& War-weary world, and among democratic 
statesmen mostly ignorant of their mental- 
ity and methods, whose natural fear of war 
discourages them from debunking the Soviet 
methods of intimidation and from calling 
their bluff. 

In this framework, so propitious to the 
furthering of their expansionist policies, the 
Soviets have been, and still are, making full 
use of the receptive readiness of passive de- 
mocracies to swallow any of their lies rather 
than to challenge them and to disprove them, 

So let us debunk some of their lies and 
see what they really have to offer the world 
as compared to democracy. 

The Soviets have brazenly assumed the 
role of champions of freedom and of the 
sovereignty of small nations, allegedly men- 
aced by American capitalist imperialism, and 
the championship of the common man. 

They have declared themselves the defend- 
ers of democracy, especially among the col- 
ored populations of this hemisphere, where 
it is easy to intensify race problems, and in 
colonial regions where it serves them to set 
indigenous populations against Great Britain 
and other colonial powers. 

While thus championing human rights 
outside the iron curtain—in Europe, as a 
means of attraction, and in African and 
Asiatic possessions, and in the Americas, as 
a means of fomenting unrest and disrup- 
tion—the Soviets have subjected 11 formerly 
free European countries to their domination, 
to their forced communication, and to prac- 
tical enslavement. In their own vast coun- 
try they have suppressed for 30 years all the 
freedoms of the Russian people and are actu- 
ally using around 17,000,000 slave laborers in 
their mines, industries, and public works. 

Under their ruthless one-party system, the 
standard of life in Russia is the lowest of 
any country inhabited by the white race. 
Labor is not free to choose its kind of work 
or to leave it. The Stakhanoff system is ap- 
plied to labor. In the satellite countries the 
lowering of standards of living, indispensable 
to the spread of communism, is proceeding at 
full pace. 

Wherever the Soviets have held sway, the 
“four freedoms” have been doomed and 
destroyed. 

Those are the gifts and advantages which 
bankrupt Soviet communism has to offer hu- 
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manity in the twentieth century of our 


It may be argued that if those are the only 
attractions they have to hold out to other 
nations, then why has their infiltration and 
propaganda becn so surprisingly successful? 
Mainly because their lies are presented so 
insistently by an organization of truly dia- 
and with a methodical and gradually plann -d 
coordination of the minutest details and with 
that incredible efficiency of which the Marx. 
Lenin Institute is a past master. Also, be- 
cause their propaganda has no scruples in 
making use of lies, because it makes fullest 
use of every situation, of every slightest op- 
portunity cffered by any actual or potential 
political, social, religious, or even personal 
tension anywhere which can be fanned up 
into serious antagonisms, into racial or class 
hatreds, into ; trife, or unrest on which com- 
munism thrives. 

Last but not least, because of the amazing, 
incredible passivity displayed by democracies 
in the face of the Communist danger and of 
active Soviet imperialism. 

Here you have on the one side a highly 
dynamic, fanatical Communist doctrine, ever 
on the offensive, effectively challenging and 
actually invading the strongholds of Democ- 
racy, its gcvernment departments and agen- 
cies, its intellectual, scientific, professional, 
business, and labor centers—while democracy 
sits back complacently, wishfully hoping 
against hope that some miracle will auto- 
matically stop this aggression, that the merits 
of Democracy will prevail of themselves, 
without having to take up the challenge and 
fight by pitting truthful arguments against 
lies, by assuming leadership, by actively 
strengthening its natural friends and allies 
the world over and helping them resist this 
menace. 

And yet Democracy was ready to fight a 
total war in defence of its principles. It 
mobilized and militarized its entire might 
and won the greatest military victory over 
the most technically perfect war machine in 
defending its rights to freedom against the 
combined forces of totalitarian enslavement. 

Is Democracy only capable of military ac- 
tion? Are its Christian foundations and prin- 
ciples to be used only as a war cry for rallying 
its followers in a shooting war, or are they 
truly so convincing and compelling that they 
can be effectively used to rally freedom-lov- 
ing peoples to ensure peace and happiness? 

Ideologically, democracy has all that so- 
vietic communism lacks. 

Its doctrine follows the doctrine of Christ. 
Its record has evolved through years of mili- 
tant prcegress into the only known system 
of government “of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” Its way of life has insured 
juridical equality to all. It has placed the 
worker in a position of dignity and insured 
his rights. Contrary to communism, it is the 
very antithesis of imperialistic domination, 
and it is founded on truth and, therefore, 
needs no iron curtains to conceal its methods 
and its institutions. 

Its magnetic attraction for all freedom- 
loving peoples is so great that its rallying 
force is the most powerful of all. 

This has been strikingly proved most re- 
cently by the sweeping victories of the con- 
structive forces of stability and rehabilitation 
in the French and British municipal elec- 
tions, and in the political elections in Swit- 
zerland and Denmark, 

These elections are a triumph of democ- 
racy in action. Not only because they stop 
some Communist-pressed, too radical politi- 
cal, and economic policies, but because, 
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above all, they express the peoples’ power to 
reverse the course, when the people regard 
it as unpractical or unsuitable. 

In democracies the government is the ex- 
pression of the will of the people and its 
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ne rom CIO quarters tn New Y vill 
somewhat disillusion Moscow 1 that score, 

The Sovie ho still live int Iperan- 
nuated Marxist doctrine of a hundred years 

» of exploitation of | I indust l 
I es appare cannot gr > the fact 
that in democracies and es} ecially here, in 
this blessed land, enlightened and organized 


labor has lor ceased to be a working class 
and has become a working power. Today, 
only in Russia and in Communist-dominated 
countrie superstate has replaced the 
blood-thirsty bosses of old, and still drives 
] ron the antiquated patterns of compul- 
sion and class hatred. 

In summing up, may I sa 
time for c The 
democracy is real and close a1 
It is militant and thoroughly 
though democracy 
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actively fighting ywhere, by assuming 
leadership, by taking up its challenge, by 
organizing and coordinating all its forces and 


by taking the offensive boldly and unitedly 
I 


t will have to restate its own principles and 
aims, and oppose their mighty force of per- 


suasion and attraction to tl 
and lies of Soviet-led 
unce Soviet 
ind isolate them as 
Slave driver whi 
nave to revise its 
nd revert once m« 
ual values and principles, and replace 
its temporarily adopted cy1 

opportunism, by the basic realism which has 
made democracy great and which can never 
from the rights of humanity, 
I leals of freedom and justice. 
Only if it is thus armed, determined and 
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(defend the integrity of 

) } d of 1ocracy we have in 
principle ! V nd in govern- 
new constitution is prac ally a copy 
r American Con tution; the children 
chcols of China Knew the American 
ution almost by heart. The set-up cf 
‘ry t is much the same as yours; 





inistration is in the hands of a multi- 
vernment We have freedom of 
ligion, and assembly in China. As 
re, some of the luxuries of demcc- 
do not yet enjoy, and that because 
ies of war. For instance, the 
eral m n order, which was 
the new coalition gov- 
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curiails some rights in the Interests 

curity, for the purpose of 
f nation to fight the new in- 
i sor of China—Soviet com- 
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of China live in a glass house. 
é » cul ns on the windows of 
much less iron curtains. Within that 


se of China 400,000, 


the human famil 


00 peopte, one- 
y, labors and strives 
with 
h food in the pantry. Everything 








n be seen by the world—nothing is 

I correspondents of the world are 

f » China and look in each of the 
10 ) windows of the house of China. (In 
M huria Soviet communism has drawn a 
‘ iron curtain—your newspapermen can- 
) there.) If these newspapermen re- 

you what they have seen, even though 

is bad, we are not displeased—that is de- 

n ( for the press can be a powerful de- 
terrent against evil. The truth is that a 


ction of the American press has criti- 
cized China unfairly, indulged in exaggera- 











ti half-truths, and falsehood 

R inflation in China is the cause of 
mcst of the deplorable conditions there. For 

! I ; on high prices, which in turn 
creates black markets Inflation, cutting 
down the buying power cf salary, brings 
ribo. 1 low sta rd of living Government 

vants, militz and civil, mu look else- 
where for enough mon¢ to support their 
family This is bad It drives good men out 
of the Government. It creates inefficiency 
and corruption 

A ] + 


All this is true. I wish t 
Eut I also want to plac m in their proper 


state the facts. 


perspective and cause I am free to speek 

I am a private ci n, not a govern- 
ment official In China, my six daily news- 
} ers and tw broedca tions have 
V ed a crusade against these evils of in- 


efficiency, corruption, and graft. I criticize 


t Government, but constructively, by ham- 
mering at the causes of these evils. And the 
I in cause Of these evils in China tcday is 
Soviet communism. By their invasicn, they 
nec sitate a huge standing army and huge 
Wwar-costs—which is the main cause of infla- 
tion They have rcbbed Manchuria of her 


heavy industry (%2,000,0C0,000 worth) 
was brought back to Russia They have de- 
prived China of 80 } raw ma- 
rial They have destroyed large s ) 
0. rail-transportation in China and sabotaged 
eve effort of improve 
Chiné economy. Conditions in China, po- 
t !, economic, and social cannot be im- 
unti Communist invader is 
driven from our lands. 
might well say: Why 
Chinese Government tell world abcut 
Soviet Ru a's invasion of China? Officially, 
she cannot. Yalta forced China into a 30- 
year alliance of friendship with Russia. This 
treaty of friendship is cfficially still in force. 


which 


ercent of her 





ections 


the government to 





the 


does not the 
the 





Vhy does not the Chinese Government, at 
lecst nail and blast the lies about China in 
the American press? I will permit a great 
friend of China to answer that one. I quote 


Clare Boothe Luce: 
“China * *° ® st country 
t counts most— 


Chir the oldest 


is the greate: 
n the world in terms of wh 
individual human 
civilization in the world—and China, the first 
and longest-suffering of all the United Na- 
tions—China—a country too civilized to be 
100 percent militaristic, too isolated to be in- 
dustrialized, too polite to master the vul- 
garities of propaganda, too patient to know 
how to complain against her allies. And 
because the Chinese are too polite and they 
are too civilized, too proud and too loyal to 
their allies to give their side of the story in 
the vulgate called by our so-called civilized 
nations propaganda * * * therefore, you 
and I must tell it.” 





souls. 


CHURCH IN CHINA 
Today in this world, the church is suffer- 
ing a great persecution at the hands of Soviet 
communism and her Satellites. Greater 
than the old Roman persecution against the 
Christians. Today there are more 
yrs for the faith than in the days of 
€ Christianity. The same is true in 
Chins That is, it is true in that part of 
China occupied by the Soviet Communists— 
North China and Inner Monogolia, 

During the Japanese war, the Communist 
Party line in China was to appear tolerant 
toward the church—to win them over. 
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However, after the war, particularly begin- 
ning this year, the Communists started an 
yn of the church. The Com- 
ww that they cannot deceiv: 


open persecu 


munists now 





















or win over the church to their cause 
Hence their policy now is to annihilate the 
church. This terrible policy she is methodi- 


Cally carry 


Here are 


Some 


ying out in Mongolia (Inner). 
some case histories. 
months ago, in Inner Mong 








the Province cf Chahar, in tl! city of 
Chungli, the Communist trocps overran thi 
little Christian village cf and 


3,009 people 
slaughtered half the pcpulation. Church 
zs were destroyed. Inhuman cruelty 
rpetrated on this Christian 


buildir 
was pe 
munity 

Sungshu Twei Tsi is at 


come- 


wn of the Province 








of Jet in Inner Mongolia. This is a Chris- 
tian community of 2,000 people. Commu- 
nist troops invaded the town. They mur- 


dered hundreds of Christian inhabitants 
Recently the famous Trappist Monastery 
in Yung Kai Ping, Chahar Prcvince, Inner 
Mongclia, was overrun by the Communist 
troops, 60 Chinese Trappist monks—noble 
men who never harmed their fellowmen— 
were captured and taken away as prisoners. 
The Li was burned to the ground. 
What hi t monks? Mcst prob- 








ppened to the 





ably, they were forced into bkei carriers 
for the Red army—perhaps they were rut to 
death 


bishop in ncrth China, together 


with 12 priests and sisters were beaten by 
the Communists Somehow they escared, 


Afterward the Communists burned the bishop 
in effigy before his own church Phe Chris- 
tians there suffered great persecution from 
the Communists, 

Ninety percent of Manchuria is occupied 
by the Communists. Missions there, both 
Catholic and Protestant, are suffcring at the 

Is of the 














Communisis. Many mission- 
aries are leaving Manchuria because of this 
persecution. It is difficult to tell just what 


is happening there, because the Communists 
have drawn an iron curtain across Man- 
churia. 

The refugee 





Ir 


missionaries seek refuge in 
the Province of Hopei. Hopei the most 
Catholic Province in Chin 600,000 in num- 
ber, one-fifth of the Catholics in China. The 
great Cardinal T’ien is the metropolitan, with 
his episcopal seat in Peking. 

I here pay tribute to the Christian courage 
and heroism of our suffering and persecuted 
Christians in north China and Manchuria. 
They are fighting the good fight. We are 
proud of them. 

CHURCH IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH CHINA 

Central and South China is free of the 
Communists. There the central government 
of China is in control. Christian rehabilita- 
tion is not handicapped. There the church 
is progressing tremendously. There the 
church is cooperating with the Government 
in spiritual and moral reconstruction. Spe- 
cifically in reopening high schools, colleges, 
and universities. And in opening new ones. 
The demand for Christian teachers and edu- 
cators is far in excess of our humble re- 
sources. 





High Prices—A Positive Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 24, 1947 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, poli- 
ticians, some editorial writers and radio 
commentators following thgir lead, con- 


stantly charge that the Republican Party 





positive policy; merely 
criticizes, offers nothing 
what it condemns. 
That criticism is not sound, rests upon 
the false assumption that, the 
people are offered more and more of the 
things which most of us desire, we have 
no sound program. 
If it were possible to give everybody 
everything we wanted, then the charge 
that Republicans offer nothing better 
than what we have would be true. That 


that it 
in exchange for 


has no 


unless 





is not possible for the reason that the 
supply of things—whether it be money, 
food, clothing, homes automobiles, 


, or chorus girls—just 


itisfy the demands of 


] 
ya ;, race hors¢ 


is not sufficient to s 
1e charge also overlooks the basic 
fact that a program to end—put a stop 
to—an unsound, wasteful policy, is a 
constructive move. When the firemen 
put out the fire which is destroying your 
home, they do not builda new home. Yet 
their act was a constructive one. 

Republicans in Congress have had for, 

these many years, a positive, construc- 
tive program. It was an attempt to do 
away with unnecessary Federal jobs; 
with waste, extravagance and—worse 
yet—the corrupt use of the taxpayers’ 
money to aid politicians who were in of- 
fice; keep us out of war. 

The Republican policy was one of re- 
trenchment, of economy, of greater ef- 
ficiency, but they could not force it upon 
the administration for the reason, which 
all informed people should know, that 
they just did not have the votes. 

The last year, Republicans have had a 
majority in the House. There was an 
apparent but not a real Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. There, almost al- 


ways three, sometimes five, who were 
elected as Republicans, refused to go 
ulong with acknowledged Republican 


policy. 

As we Know, the Republican attempt 
to cut taxes was twice vetoed by the 
President. So, too, was proposed labor 
legislation—on two occasions—until 
finally enough Democrats joined Repub- 
licans to pass it. 

HIGH PRICES 

High prices are caused by an unusual 
amount of dollars in circulation or by a 
scarcity of the things people wish to 
buy—sometimes by both. 

In spite of the persistent efforts. of 
most Republicans, the present adminis- 
tration, backed by a bipartisan group, 
has insisted on adding to the dollars in 
circulation. That policy gave the aver- 
age individual more dollars than he ever 
had before; thus he was able to bid a 
higher price than ever before for the 
things he wanted. Prices went up. 

In addition to increasing the number 
of dollars in circulation, the New Deal 
by frightening the people into believing 
that we were in danger, first from Hitler 
and nazism, now from Stalin and com- 
munism, has been giving foreign nations 
not only billions of dollars, which are 
used to compete with us when we go into 
the market to buy, but it has sent abroad 
millions upon millions of tons of most of 
the things we wanted to buy. You can- 
not send wheat to Europe and bake it 
into bread here. 
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Thus you see that it was inevitable 
that we have high price We will have 
high and yet higher prices until we either 





get a depression, which no one wants but 
for which r conduct, are ask- 
ing, or giving to others so 
much elves nt to buy 

If tl ly two cows in the 
n¢ ib ich of 10 f s 
with pl nts to buy 
we kn is going up If tl 
owner gi 1e cows to someone 
a thousar iy, we know that the 
price of t ( will go up, and so Vv 
the price of the milk she é If v 

nd her abroad, we cannot eat her, 
nor will she give us a veal roast 

That sort of a situation, as it applies 


to national policy, Republicans, includ- 








ing your humble servant, 

ing to end by opposing the giving away 
of things we need, by the printing of 
billions of dollars—evidenced by bond 
tossing them into-the market to compete 
with your purchasing power. 

We have consistently fought to reduce 
the number of Federal employees, to 
stop the wa but so far, when we move 
in that direction, many times we a1 


circumvented by trati\ 
agency. 

Only through the 
lican 
Republicans 


some admini ve 
election of a Repub- 
President, determined, as ! 
in the House, to take this 
Governn away from the bureaucrats 
and the politicians, restore it to the peo- 
ple, will we come out of this inflationary 
tailspin. It is that or a depression. 
Avoiding a depression, restoring their 
Government to the people, is a positive, 


constructive program. We are for it. 


are the 











Hospitalized Veterans Aided by Free Edu- 
cational Courses—Program Originated 


by Leib 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1947 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, 
Veterans’ Administration recenty an- 


nounced that over 20,000 hospitalized 
veterans are now malzing profitable use 


of free educational courses offered to 
ill and disabled patients in Government 
facilities throughout the Nation. 


It is, indeed, gratifying to note that 
so many disabled veterans are being 
benefited by this new 
educational program. 

This is a step in the right direction 
Needless to say, this progressive measure 
has changed many dull and dreary hours 
into bright and hopeful days for thou- 
sands of former servicemen. GI's 
now able to continue their educational 
objectives regardless of their unfortu- 
nate illness 

At this time I desire to place in the 
Recorp three newspaper articles which 
explain how J. H. Leib, former American 
Legion and AMVET official, developed 
the idea and the progress the program 
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h f the 234 available courses have been 
d by the VA from the- United States 
Arl i I tute (USAFI) in Madison, 
W 
Tiie purpose of the educational prcgram— 
c 1 d by the educational retraining divi- 


the VA's medical rehabilitation serv- 
ice is fourfold 
UTILIZES LEISURE TIME 


1. It offers a patient the opportunity to 
1 } leisure hospital time to best ad- 
vantage and at the same time provides him 
wit in interest in activities other than the 
l pital routine 

2. It furnishes him mental stimulation to 





rep e e lack, in many cases, of physi al 
A \ This stimulation is particularly 
it rtant for patients with tuberculosis who 
are permitted little, if any, physical exertion 
Ir me VA tuberculosis hospitals, up to 50 


percent of the patients are taking advantage 
of the educational program 
It provides a patient with an academic 

or vocational background of particular value 
when he leaves the hospital, either to con- 
tinue his education or to obtain employment. 

4. A patient often is enabled to leave the 
hospital and return to his community earlier, 
ind in a better physical and mental cordi- 
tion for normal living 

The courses, available to patients only with 
the prescription of physicians, are conducted 

t manner: 


patient studies a subject at his leisure, 
g a recognized textbook, under the di- 
rection of a trained VA medical rehabilita- 
tion staff member. At the end of the course, 
he may take an examination to measure his 
mastery of the subject. The tests are sent 
t the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division for grading. 
COURSES USED FOR CREDITS 

In most cases, educational courses studied 
in hospitals may be converted into credits 
toward a high school diploma if prior ar- 
rangements are made with the patient's last 
econdary school. When credits are desired, 
examination results are forwarded to the 
i school for evaluation by the principal. 
he amount of credit to be granted for 
well as evaluation, in 
terms of credits, of all training courses com- 
pleted by veterans in the armed forces—has 
suggested in a Guide to the Evaluation 
ljucational Experiences in the Armed 
published by the American Council 
iucation. 








these courses—as 





on E « 
As a result of the Guide's evaluations, pa- 


tients may receive credit not only for stand- 
ard academic subjects but also for military 
courses such as radar techniques, aviation 
mechanics, typing and the like 

In cases where long periods of hospitaliza- 


ti interfere with veterans’ plans for their 
future education, they may obtain high 
school diplomas or equivalency certificates 


‘ 





king USAFI general educational devel- 
opment tests (Form B), which measure their 
entire educational background. 


TI e tests consist of five sections, each 
requiring 2 hours to complete: Correctness 
eff iveness of expression; interpreta- 

n of reading material in the social studies; 
material in the 


of readir 





I iences; interpretation of reading 
ma 1 ir iterature; and general mathe- 
n bility 

More than 2,500 patients last year were 


discharged from the VA hospitals with high- 
earned while bedridden 


1 diplomas 


O: h veteran made use of his diploma 
to enter Marine Corps preflight training. 
Eligible for a commission in the Marines after 
he mpletes preflight, he wrote the VA, “I 
finally reached the goal I could have had 4 


if I had had a high-school diploma 


ENROLLS IN DE PAUL 

ther former patient, also a bedside 

hool graduate, enrolled this fall in the 
aul University pre-law school 

A number of communities are cooperating 
with VA hospitals in helping patients qualify 
for high-school diplomas 

Veteran-students in the TB hospital in 
Sunmount, N. Y., are carried on the rolls of 
high school, and may take New 
York State Regents examinations when they 
complete their studies 

The Los Angeles, Calif., school system fur- 
nishes teachers for patients studying high- 
school subjects in nearby VA hospitals. 

The Brecksville, Ohio, post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars awards a yearly scholarship 
of $500 to the outstanding student-patient 
in the hospital there. 

In addition to the VA's educational re- 
training program, about 100 courses of a 
technical nature, also obtained from USAFI, 
are available to patients in the manual arts 
therapy program of the VA medical rehabili- 
tation service. In this prcgram, patients en- 
gage in purposeful shop ectivities, enabling 
physicians to measure their work capacity, 
and at the same time furnish them the op- 
portunity to acquire skills of value of their 
post-hcspital careers. 

Courses taken by patients in the VA hcs- 
pitals are not charged against their entitle- 
ment to education or training under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
16) or the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(GI bill). However, a recent VA directive 
provided for the VA training officers to recog- 
nize hospital courses in helping former pa- 
tients plan educational programs or on-the- 
jo training courses under both laws. 
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Prohibit Christmas Carols in the Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, a day or 
two ago I had a very interesting discus- 
sion With the distinguished commenta- 
tor, Albert L. Warner, concerning the 
proposal which has been made to ban 
the singing of Christmas carols in the 
public schools. As a portion of my re- 
marks, I include an excerpt from Colonel 
Warner's broadcast of December 8, with 
the feeling that there is nothing which 
could be added to its eloquent appeal: 

I run into considerable congressional com- 
ment on the effort that has been made in 
the public schools of New York to prohibit 
the singing of Christmas carols at Christmas 
time. I remember last year a local civil lib- 
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srties union tried to suppress the carols in 
the schools of San Francisco 

Representative ALBERT L. REEVES, JR., of 
Missouri, suggests it is a pity that such an 
issue is raised. The singing of carols is an 
old historic tradition, he says; they carry a 
universal message. By the same token, 
schools and churches, too, Mr. REEVEs goes on, 
might well sing from time to time, and know, 
the hymns and songs of other faiths. We 
need to get away from sharp divisions and 
Stratification, he suggests. 

As a digression, I might point out that the 
Noyes Elementary School here in Washing- 
ton, under Miss Grace Bush, is having a 
children’s play dealing with the current Jew- 
ish Feast of the Candles even as it is having 
a Christmas play later. 

It is, of course, proper to be sensitive to 
the pride and beliefs of all religions. In that 
connection, who is there of any religion who 
has not been moved by the grand strains of 
those old carols? Who can find himself re- 
mote from their simple theme of hope and 
peace and good will? 

The real spirit of Christmas is no more ex- 
clusive than is the aspiration to peace. It is 
a time when we are good neighbors and when 
at last we do something about the less for- 
tunate among us and when we go back to 
the eagerness and wonder Of childhood. 

It is a time when good will surges in cold 
veins and old Scrooge relents and Tiny Tim 
may say to a universal audience of the heart, 
“God bless us, every one.” 

In such a season, oh, school administrators, 
go about your business of raising the stand- 
ards of learning and getting teachers who 
know how to teach and schools enough to 
give decent equal opportunity to all races. 
In such a season, oh champions of minorities 
and civil liberties, go about your business of 
helping the oppressed, succoring those who 
are victims of mobs, challenging and fight- 
ing prejudice and discrimination, Your 
task is large and imperative. 

But leave to us all, the minorities included, 
the spirit of Caristmas. Leave to us peace 
and good will, and the songs that sing that 
message. 





Veterans’ Administration Boston Office 
Should Have New Streamlined Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an excellent ietter 
I have received from Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk of the superior court, civil business, 
Suffolk County, Boston, Mass., as to the 
reasons why the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Boston should have a new Vet- 
erans’ Administration building in down- 
town Boston with all the various facili- 
ties housed under one roof. 

The letter follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
SUPERIOR CouRT, CIVIL BUSINESS, 
Boston, December 5, 1947. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: For the past 3 years I have been 
suggesting to the Senators and Congressmen 
of Massachusetts that the only way to have 
an efficient and economical service in the 
Veterans’ Administration in Boston is to have 
a@ new streamlined Veterans’ Administration 
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prevent confusion and duplication of work 
‘ ich an arrangement. By the time the 
é get traveling from one place 
t he retty well worn out and 
ke putting in f extra com- 


» present set-up is difficult 


There is now 





a shortage 
at the Bos- 





iefly clerical 


133 empl 





on regional office. The worst situation exists 
at the Finance Division, which pays the vet- 
eran his monthly allotment for disability 





npensation and educational subsistence. 
This Division, us volume of 
work entailed, has a shortage of 75 employees. 
This means that when the work gets behind 
have to be borrowed from other divi- 
which, in turn, causes a serious back- 
xy in their own div The cause of this 
shortage of help can be blamed originally on 


with the tremend 


clerks 
s§10ns, 


isions 





the lack of space at 17 Court Street when the 
Finance Division was started. They were au- 
thorized to hire additional help but could 
not because they had no room for them, 


Later, when Fin 
Street 


ince was moved to 150 Cause- 
, where more space was available, 
freeze was on, and the central office 
would not permit the hiring of new person- 
nel, This inefficient arrangement certainly 
cannot be blamed on the management or 
personnel of the Boston office, who are doing 
tremendous job under difficult conditions. 
It can be blamed directly on the lack of 
proper space and the confusion resulting 
from the present arrangement of facilities. 
It is certainly hard for the average tax- 


way 


the 





payer to understand why, with all the billions 
of dollars being poured into Europe, it is so 
difficult te get the money appropriated for a 
suitable and efficient Veterans’ Administra- 


tion 


Building in Boston. As long as the 
present set-up continues there will be ineffi- 
ciency and confusion—it cannot be helped. 
It is about time the ball started rolling for 
a new building for the veterans in Boston, 
with all the facilities under one roof, and 
which can be operated on an efficient and 
economical basis 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 

THOMAS DORGAN, 


Clerk. 





Il Progreso Italo-Americano Publishes 
Prize Editorial on National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, “divide and 
conquer” has been the guiding rule of 
aggression as long as there has been ag- 
gression. Totalitarian dictators believe 
that because America is a nation drawn 
from many nations they can find here a 
fertile ground for their aggressive inter- 
national aims. Yet, our national unity 
has stood like a rock against the con- 
tinuing flood of divisive propaganda 
ACIII—App.——290 






from overseas and even from among 
some of their tools here at home 
Ob l he 1 on is that here in 


United States we 


¢ y) 


are, all of us 


Protes 


infidels; but we 


may | atholics, 

Jews, Mohammedans, or 
are American We may be Caucasian, 
z Mongoloid, or red Indians; but 
m We may have come, 


or ou ts and grandparents may 
have come, from any country on the fac« 
of th ) terday or 400 years ago; 


but we are Americans. 

erica we have achieved the 
nearest to tl realization of mankind's 
dream of equality, freedom, and justice. 
With it we have attained the 
development in terms of industrial pro- 
duction and high living standards. 

To that accomplishment men of all 
creeds, of all races, of all shades of po- 
litical belief, and of every kind of na- 
tional derivation have contributed with- 
out stint 

At the present time there are more 
than 5,000,000 Americans of Italian de- 
scent in the U.S. A., and the history of 
their contribution to America is inspiring 

It was in that tradition of devotion to 
America that Il Progreso Italo-Amer- 
icano, a daily newspaper printed in the 
Italian language and published in my 
congressional district, printed an edi- 
torial on national unity which was 
awarded first prize yesterday by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity in a 
national competition in which over 1,000 
foreign-language newspapers  partici- 
pated. 

Il Progreso Italo-Americano is owned 
and published by Generoso Pope, a loyal 
and progressive American and a loyal 
and progressive Democrat who is himself 
of Italian parentage. He is a success- 
ful businessman of many interests; but 
closest to his heart are his publishing 
enterprises. 

I know that to Gene Pope—as, indeed, 
it is to me—it is the utmost gratification 
that an editorial from his newspaper, 
which has a daily circulation of 150,000 
and a Sunday circulation in excess of 
200,000, should have won the common 
council’s first prize 

I am happy to insert in the REcorp 
the full text of the prize-winning edi- 
torial from IJ Progreso, and I take the 
liberty of expressing the hope that Mem- 
bers will take the time to read it, with 
its exhortation to national unity lest we 
arm our enemies: 





greatest 














REMOVE THE BLIGHT ON AMERICA 

There are three main requirements for our 
couniry's fulfilling its great responsibilities 
in promoting world reconstruction and pre- 
serving peace These three vital require- 
ments are: The maintenance of a healt! i- 
t ial ec I nually invigorating our 
democratic way of life, and the solidification 
of our national unity Upon examination, 
it will be found that these three distinct fac- 
tors tertwined beyond separation in the 
life of the people 

However, there is one element around 
whit these three prerequisite revolve. 
That eleme the question of racialism— 
race prejudice and hatred. We know of no 

her 1 question which involves as much, 
and v h cuts so completely acros 
count: € e and the world’s future. 
Ever f nifestation of discrimination 
On account of race, national origin, or reli- 
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poverty. Nothing makes more difficult good 
government and broad participation of the 
people in political life than does race preju- 


Laws against race prejudices? Fine! A 
Fair Employment Practice Commission? 
Sure 3ut valuable as these are, preventive 


rather than punitive measures will be deci- 


Bive Our sch churches, labor unions, 
cultural bodie press and radio must be 

roused and mobilized for an unceasing drive 
t inst this ghastly blight on the good name 
of our Nation—against this serious, but not 
i perable, obstacle to America’s fulfilling 
i hist ic destiny 





How Can Capitalism Be Helped To 
Survive? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mr. Frank C. Mac- 
Donald, general president of the State 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil of California, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in which he 
directs my attention to an address de- 
livered by Dr. Ira B. Cross, professor of 
economics at the University of California, 
before the Pacific Coast convention of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, recently held in Yosemite 
Valley. 

This speech by Professor Cross has 
been recommended by the California 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil for the consideration of all of its offi- 
cials and legislative committees. At the 
request of the president of this organi- 
zation, Mr. MacDonald, I am glad to di- 
rect the attention of the Members of 
Congress to this notable address: 

We live in a period when frank talking is 
necessary. American business must. be 

wakened to the seriousness of the situation 
that exists both at home and abroad. Many 
of us thought that the end of capitalism had 
come in 1933 with all of the banks closed, 
15,000,000 unemployed, and distress and dis- 
content prevailing on all sides. But whether 
or not you as businessmen are willing to 
knowledge it, Roosevelt and his New Deal 
neasures gave capitalism another lease on 
e by placing a lot of props under it at 
strategic points. 

Capitalism now faces an even more serious 
and a double threat, that is, communism 

broad and a possible economic collapse or 
bust at home, either of which may spell its 
doom 

And what of a constructive character is 
being done about it? The answer is little, 
if anything. We all know that communism 

the open enemy of capitalism. We thought 
that nazism and fascism would protect us 
against communism, but we had to destroy 
Hitler and Mussolini because we learned too 
late that they were just as greatly opposed 
to capitalism as was communism. Yet in 
our country today we find many fascistic 
elements that are using the same tactics and 
arguments that were employed in the dic- 
tator-controlled countries of Germany, Italy, 
and their satellites. We are actively sup- 
pressing all but the accepted ideas of pres- 
sure groups, so as to have only one position 
presented to the people. Practically all of 
our liberal commentators have been dropped 





from the air lanes. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the National Eco- 
nomic Council, and other groups attempt to 
censor the texts that are used in our schools 
and colleges. I need not describe to you how 
our newspapers are controlled. Remember, 
in Russia only one set of ideas is laid before 
the people, and that was true in Germany 
and Italy. Then, too, we have our anti- 
Semitic, anti-Negro, anti-Catholic, antiunion, 
antidemocratic campaigns going strong. In- 
tolerance is rampant, and intolerance sows 
the seeds for unrestrained, ignorant, rabble- 
rouser-led mob action. The future doesn’t 
lock too rosy. 

We fear Russia in Europe. Russia aims to 
control Europe and Asia. Communism feeds 
on starvation and discontent. So Russia op- 
poses the Marshall plan and united action 
by the United Nations. May I say, bluntly, 
that I am of the opinion that no matter how 
much food and money we dump into western 
Europe, we shall be unable to prevent the 
spread of the influence of the Russian bear. 
Russia, unlike the United States, knows 
what she wants and how she is going to get 
it. We are mere amateurs at playing the 
game of international power politics. As 
A. A. Berle, ex-Assistant Secretary of State, 
said over the air a few evenings ago, we have 
sadly bungled the handling of the European 
situation. We have no friends in Europe. 
Not only have many of the European coun- 
tries come under the domination of com- 
munism, but even England and France are 
rapidly exterminating capitalism or private 
enterprise, and doing it to a great extent with 
the funds that we have loaned them. Now 
they are back for more money to do more 
of the same thing. 

If the situation in Europe is hopeless, and 
I think that it is, would it not be wise for 
us to put our own house in order so as to 
more successfully withstand the attacks of 
communism? But some of you may Say 
that communism and capitalism cannot live 
together. Maybe so, but I think that they 
can if we have a strong capitalism that has 
the wholehearted support of its people. Any- 
way, it is worthwhile to make the attempt. 
Otherwise, we too shall be swept into the 
whirlpool of communism. 

Let us be frank with each other. We all 
know that all is not well here at home. Most 
of our employing and propertied classes still 
think in terms that were rampant 100 years 
ago, such as laissez faire, no governmental 
interference with business, individual rights, 
caveat emptor, free competition, and so on. 
I need not elaborate. Possibly many of you 
or your agencies have had a hand in writ- 
ing some of the current propaganda along 
these lines appearing in the press and over 
the radio. The trade paper, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, on September 13, 1947, stated that 
$3,000,000,000 is to be spent during the com- 
ing year by advertisers to influence the 
thinking of the American people. And you 
know that there is no easier way to influence 
an editor than to give him a big, juicy ad- 
vertising contract. Practically none of this 
propaganda that we have had, or will have, 
has had, or will have, any appeal except to 
those whose property interests are concerned, 
and they constitute a very small proportion 
of our population. Possibly some of you 
have had your tongues in your cheeks as you 
have pounded out that sort of copy. But 
like newspaper men, you have to write what 
the boss and the clients demand, 

Let us face the facts and not stick our 
heads in the sand. 

First, what about governmental regulation 
of business? May I briefly dispose of that 
matter by quoting Mr. Shram, the president 
of the New York Exchange, certainly not in 
the pay of Moscow, who lately declared, 
“Businessmen are in favor of free enterprise 
until it works against them, then they rush 
to Washington and ask that the Government 
do something.” 
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Second, what about free competition, 
which is the very basis of a belief in free 
enterprise? It has been interred along with 
the dodos, We are living in a highly mo- 
nopolized economic society. You have all 
heard of the aluminum monopoly. One firm 
controls over 95 percent of our nickel, an- 
other controls about 90 percent, possibly 
more, of our cash registers. Only one tele- 
graph company. Two banana importing com- 
panies. Five glass producers, and two con- 
trol 95 percent of the product. Two preduce 
all electric accounting machines. Two all 
railroad brakes. hree, 90 percent of our 
autos, Four, more than 75 percent of rubber 
tires and tubes. Four, all inlaid lincleum 
Four companies produce over 75 percent of 
the product in typewriters, farm tractors 
carburetor engines, acetylene, rubber foot- 
wear, dry batteries, power transformers, am- 
munition, cigarettes, firearms, sewing ma- 
chines, chewing tobacco, milk bottles, steel 
rails, window glass, and so on. Ninety per- 
cent of all prime war contracts went to 200 
corporations, One and one-half percent of 
all American businesses employ 65 percent of 
all of our workers. Who says that we are 
living in a competitive era, an era of free 
enterprise? But maybe we can focl all the 
people all of the time by the right kind of 
propaganda. Yes; business believes in free 
enterprise and competition so long as one is 
able to crush the other fellow and obtain a 
monopoly. Even organized labor believes in 
competition, for it also is eager to obtain a 
monopoly. Then, too, we must admit that 
there are many fields of economic activity 
which today are closed to the entrance of 
newcomers. They can't buck the monopoly. 

Third, the Federal Trade Commission, in 
its 1946 annual report, uses seven pages to 
list the unfair and objectionable practices of 
business—unfair to competitors and to the 
public. I haven’t time to enumerate them. 
A number of these practices concern false 
and misleading advertising. You are un- 
doubtedly better acquainted with those 
things than I am, so I shall not enumerate 
them. Actually, the situation has become so 
bad that many of the consuming public no 
longer have any faith in printed or radio 
advertising. This attitude reacts upon the 
reputation of firms that are actually trying 
to play square with the public, and Cuts 
under the foundations of capitalism. Ad- 
vertising must be cleaned up, for it has the 
responsibility of building up the faith of the 
public in private enterprise. 

Fourth, practically all of our public-rela- 
tions advertisement, of which we are having 
so many at the present time, are ineffective 
and a waste of money. It doesn’t do any 
good for an oil company to tell the public 
that John Doakes, an immigrant, has worked 
up to become a foreman, or for the United 
States Steel Corp. to radio that it loves its 
employees, Actions speak louder than words. 
Take the present wages-prices-profits situ- 
ation. Cost of living goes up. It goes up 
first and not because the workers have de- 
manded higher wages. Then the workers 
demand higher wages; then prices go up, and 
the workers are blamed for it; or workers 
strike, an increase is given, and then prices 
go up, usually more than wages do. During 
the past few years we have had many strikes; 
companies have said that they would go 
broke if they paid higher wages; yet the 
Wall Street Journal stated that “profits of 
the United States industry for the June quar- 
ter 1947 showed a whopping 84-percent in- 
crease over the year-ago level. The first half- 
year profits were the highest ever.” The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York stated that 
the industrial profits in the first half of 1947 
were approximately double those of the first 
half of 1946. Capital has not been willing 
to share its enormous profits with the work- 
ers, and so we have had a growing hatred 
of business by the working class. Do such 
things build up good will for capitalism 
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Freight Forwarders Act 
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In substantial measure, the entire future 
of f di nd the freight for- 
\ I l 1 upon tl existing leg- 
i n for the development of the freight- 
for rding segment of our marine industry. 
At the present time, with the problems aris 
m the huge shipment of relief supplies 

br i, that simple statute may represent the 

difference between prosperity and bare sur- 
\ Yet, unbelievable as it may seem, in 
th discussions I have had with people 
in tl freight-forwarding industry as well as 
those in the Government, I have yet to find 
anvone who had thoroughly analyzed and 
studied the legal position of our freight for- 
warde so as to be able to understand and 


enforce the rights which have been granted 
l enactment. 
referred f the Bland Freight 
F irding Act in honor of Judge BLAND, a 
l -time friend and propo it of freight 
forwarders, the basic statute embracing 
fr 
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rht forwarding as a part of our merchant- 
narine industry and policy was approved 

1e President on March 14, 1942. Signifi- 
tly, it has been codified as section 217 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. It is 
and comparatively simple piece of 
legislation. Nevertheless, so many conflict- 
ing opinions, arguments, and interpreta- 
tions of its provisions have been given that 
it becomes important to analyze the statute 
and its legislative history most closely. 

At the outset, let me read two sentences 
as they appear in this statute. The first 
sentence of section (a) states that: 

“The Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed, through such administrative 
measures, agreements with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, contracts with in- 
dividuals or private business concerns, or 
other arrangements, as it may deem to be 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
t t, to coordinate the functions and fa- 
cilities of public and private agencies en- 
gaged in the forwarding and similar servic- 
i of water-borne export and import for- 
eign commerce of the United States, for the 
efficient prosecution of the war, the mainte- 
nance and development of present and post- 
war foreign trade, and the preservation of 
forwarding facilities and services for the 





postwar restoration of foreign commerce 

Next let me read the first sentence of sec- 
tion (b), which adds that: 

“Other Federal departments and agencies 
are hereby authorized and directed to coop- 
erate with the Commission by entering into 
and carrying out such agreements as may be 
necessary to effectuate the purpose of this 
section.” 

Several minor provisions can be noted and 
largely forgotten. One provides that lend- 
lease shipments shall be included within the 
coverage of the legislation. 


For practical purposes of analysis, we can 
confine ourselves pretty well to the two 
quoted sections. Simple as they may seem, 
they do require a break-down to understand 
their full coverage. Looking at the first sec- 
tion, it will be noted that the Commission is 
not only authorized, but “directed,” to take 
certain types of action to accomplish certain 
specified purposes. The action directed to 
be taken includes (a) administrative meas- 

agreements with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, (c) contracts with 
ils of private business concerns, or 
r arrangements “as it may deem to 
be necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
accomplish certain purposes.” 
Looking at the purpose to be accomplished, 
we find it stated to be to coordinate the 
functions and facilities of public and private 
agencies engaged in forwarding and similar 
services to water-borne fareign commerce in 
order to provide for (1) the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war, (2) the maintenance and de- 
velopment of present and postwar trade, 
and (3) preservation of forwarding facilities 
and services for the postwar restoration of 
foreign commerce. As you will see from the 
second section of the act which I previousl; 
read, the work to be done under this act is 
not limited to efforts by the Maritime Com- 
mission. On the contrary, other Federal 
agencies and departments are both au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate with the 
Commission by entering into and carrying 
out such agreements as may be necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the act. 

From the break-down of the statute which 
we have just made, it is my opinion that 
the law clearly envisages not a temporary 
wartime measure, but also a postwar prcegram 
for the preservation of freight forwarding ; 
an adjunct to our foreign commerce and our 
merchant marine. Nevertheless, recent de- 
velopments, particularly those relating to the 
shipment of foreign relief supplies, have 
raised serious questions concerning the cov- 
erage of the statute. These interpretations 
Clearly suggest the advisability of examining 
the legislative history of the act. 

In seeking to determine the intent of Con- 
gress in promulgating a statute which may be 
ambiguous in its terms, first resort is usually 
made to the debates on the floor of the House 
and Senate to determine what the Members 
of these bodies believe the legislation to cov- 
er. Unfortunately, little assistance can be 
found from the floor debates, as this statute 
was passed by both Houses under the 
unanimous-consent rule. 

In the absence of enlightment from the 
floor debates, let us turn to the next best 
sources, which are the reports of the House 
and Senate committees. Our job is made 
easier, as the House report was adopted in 
toto by the Senate committee. Looking at 
the report of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries explaining the legisla- 
tion’s coverage, it becomes clear that Con- 
gress did not intend this act purely as a war 
measure, but believed. that its operations 
should and would continue in the postwar 
period. Moreover, and most important, these 
reports demonstrated forcibly that, in the 
opinion of the Congress, freight forwarding 
is essential to the postwar development and 
continued health of the American merchant 
marine and our foreign commerce. As evi- 
dence of the latter opinion, let me read you 
two brief excerpts from the report. First is 
the statement that: 

“It was clear to the committee that the 
work of freight forwarding is essential to the 
movement of goods in foreign commerce un- 
der normal conditions.” 

The importance of freight forwarders to 
the postwar merchant marine was demon- 
strated by the statement that— 

“The freight forwarders and licensed cus- 
tom brokers, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, are necessary and vital agencies in 
the promotion of an American merchant ma- 
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rine to such an extent that, if they should 
be eliminated and the business formerly 
done by them should be done only by the 
representatives of their competitors, the fu- 
ture of the American merchant marine 
the postemergency period will be precari 

in the extreme.” 

Other statements in the committee report 
demonstrate forcibly that it was the con- 
gressional purpose to extend the benefit 
granted by the then pending legislation int 
the postwar period. For example, the com- 
mittee stated that— 

“Your committee has been particular! 
concerned not only with the unsoundness of 
shunting aside American companies by 
foreign government agencies (no matter h 
friendly such government or agency may be) 
but with the more serious matter of ascer- 
taining and preserving the experience and 
ability of American firms for the benefit of 
foreign trade after the restoration of peace 

“Some coordination of forwarding both 
carrying on the war and after the war 
and will be necessary in the interest n 


eign trade in general. To be effective th 
involves the correlation of functions and 
facilities of public agencies concerned and 
the private business firms engaged in foreign 
freight forwarding and the handling both of 
xports and imports.” 





At the very end of its report the commit- 
tee described the steps to be taken by the 
Maritime Commission under the bill to in- 
clude “development of plans for postwar co- 
ordination of foreign trade, ocean ports, 
transportation, and cargo forwarding and 
handling, to the best interests of the Ameri- 
can trade and the American merchant 
marine.” 

The committee then stated that: 

“Your committee believes that the last- 
stated objective is one of the most important 
points of this legislation. The measure is 
aimed not only at the current problems but 
at the vital problem of maintaining our 
merchant marine and our foreign trade after 
the war ends.” 

While I hesitate to belabor the point by 
adding additional authority for this opinion, 
I think it advisable to give the comments 
of the Maritime Commission on this legisla- 
tion. These also demonstrate the then con- 
sidered opinion of the Commission that this 
measure had postwar applications. In his 
report to the Congress supporting this legis- 
lation the following two statements were 
made by Admiral Land, then Chairman of the 
Commission: 

“The proposed legislation would authorize 
and direct the Commission to coordinate the 
forwarding of water-borne exports for the 
efficient prosecution of the war, for the main- 
tenance of essential foreign trade, and for 
the preservation of forwarding facilities and 
services for the postwar restoration of for- 
eign commerce. While it is impossible at 
this time to forecast the extent of the prob- 
lem of postwar restoration, it appears in- 
evitable that the dislocations of normal trade 
already experienced will become even more 
extensive as a result of the spreading conflict. 
Consequently, it would appear to the Com- 
mission to be advisable to plan now for the 
continuation at least for a reasonable time 
after the end of the war of whatever super- 
vision of forwarding may be undertaken as a 
part of the war effort. 

“The coordination of the functions and 
facilities of pyblic and private agencies en- 
gaged in the forwarding of water-borne ex- 
ports (and imports) would appear to be a 
broader undertaking than the task of super- 
vising and directing the forwarding of lend- 
lease and military supplies which the Com- 
mission has already undertaken. Such co- 
ordination would supplement the immediat 
supervision and direction undertaken as part 
of the war effort, and would provide the 
means for the continuation thereof after the 
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short, Congress h 
and all Federal ag 
development and preservation of the freight- 
forwarding business of today. 

Let us now place this legal position against 
the background of certain practical condi- 
tions existing in freight forwarding today. 
At the present time and during the coming 
few years, huge carg 











zces Of Government- 
owned supplies are being and will be shipped 
abroad for foreign-relief purposes. All of 
these cargoes must go abroad by ship and 
most of them require the same services as 
would be given to ordinary commercial ship- 
ments. In handling these cargoes, should 
private freight forwarders be used or should 
Government facilities such as those of the 
Army be availed of to handle them? That 
is the crux of the economic situation facing 
ycu today. Congressional intent seems quite 
obvicus 

In determining what is most in the public 
interest, numerous factors must be consid- 
ered. First is the question of cost. If it will 
cost the Government less to ship through 
use of Army facilities, that is an important 
consideration. If it will cost less to ship 
through private freight forwarders, that is 
an almost incontrovertible argument in favor 
of their use. But in addition to the d 
and-cents aspec substantial consider 
must be given to the importance of maintain- 
ine the freight forwarder, the interest of the 
American merchant marine in their preserva- 
tion and prospcrity, and the future as well 
as the present vices which freight forward- 
ers will render to our maritime industry. 

By the Bland Freight Forwarding Act, the 
Maritime Commission has received a congres- 
sional mandate to develop, coordinate, and 
preserve the freight-forwarding industry. 
To accomplish this purpose, it may well be 
Willing to take the lead, if compelling rea- 
sons to do so can be advanced by the for- 
warders, to coordinate the shipment of all 
foreign-relief cargoes. Such action could 
well be used to assist the American ship 
operator as well as the forwarder. But the 
Commission must first be convinced by you 
of the nece y of undertaking the job 
of doing so n Moreover, in view of } 
Commission's lack of funds and personnel, 
the endeavor would have to be a joint job, 
having the active rather than passive assist- 
ance of the forwarders. 

Looking into the future, no one of Us can 
predict what the coming years will bring to 
our Nation, to its merchant marine, or to the 
freight forwarder. Looking at the latter's 
problems, though, I think that present indi- 
cations are that we will find constant pres- 
sure to subordinate, and perhaps eliminate, 
the freight forwarder from the shipping pic- 
ture. To avoid this, those of you in the 
freight-forwarding portion of our maritime 
industry must, I believe, provide an affirma- 
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ment large sun 
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relief pr will therefore be necessary 
for the freight forwarders to present their 
views and proof to the congressional com- 


mittees involved. Those of you in the freight 
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forwarding industry must be vigilant to see 
that all necess information and proof of 
your views are given to the committees prior 
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One other problem remains. Ov 
term, the ht forwarders must 
program of how they can best ass 
can commerce and the American 
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marine. Additional future legislation 
the benefit of the forwarders as a group, 
should this b me ne sary, cannot be 








expected unl such a showing can clearly 
be made. While the Congress has indicated 
its interest in the protection and advance- 
ment of freight forwarding, it has done so 
sOlely because of the importance of their 
functions to the over-all advan ement of our 
merchant 1e The legislation so far 
granted is not a hand-out, but has been de- 











signed to accomplish a particular purpose of 
assisting in the development of our foreign 
commercial shipping operations Accord- 


ig to the Congress for any 
ance, I believe it neces- 





ingly 


needed future 





sary for the freicht forwarders to show not 
only that they are experiencing certain diffi- 
culties, but that should the Congress legislate 

lve these difficulties, such legislation 


to res 
will substantially benefit not only the for- 
warde but the American merchant marine, 
Americar n commerce, and our Nation 


as a W 








Twenty Million Children Share Europe’s 
Misery and Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article picturing the hunger and 
devastation of Europe’s children should 
be read by every Member. This is a 
special problem apart from the hunger 
of Europe’s adults. There will indeed 
be little hope for Europe if this devasta- 
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With a population of slightly 
4,000,000, Switzerland in this activi 
contributed to Europe's childrer 
$1.20 a person. The eq alent contributed 
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in the United States would be nearly 
$170,000,000. 

Even more characteristically, the Swiss con- 
tribution is in taking children directly into 
Swiss homes. Individual Swiss, at their own 
expense, have cared for more than 135,000 
children for periods averaging 3 months dur- 
ing the war and postwar years. Since 1933 
more than 5,000 refugee children have been 
received unconditionally into Switzerland. 


Four hundred children from the Buchenwald 
concentration camp are still here, awaiting 
permission to enter Palestine. 


A more permanent rehabilitation job is 
being done in a child city named after the 


famous Swiss educator, Pestalozzi. While 
only a few can be taken, those lucky enough 
to be chosen are educated, trained, and 


nllowed to stay in Switzerland or return to 
their homes when conditions warrant, as 
normal, healthy citizens. There also are 
two Pestalozzi villages in Greece, and one in 
Poland. 





FIFTY PERCENT INFANT DEATHS.IN ALBANIA 

Geneva, November 30.—According to child 
welfare experts who have visited all the Bal- 
kan States, Albanian children are in the 
greatest need. 

No approximate statistics exist on the 
number of children suffering from under- 
nourishment or tuberculosis or even on infant 
mortality. A competent physician estimated 
recently that the infant mortality rate was 
almost 50 percent, which is nearly double 
the worst rate recorded in any other Euro- 
pean area. 

There are fewer than 200 doctors for the 
country, which has a population of more than 
1,000,000, most of which is thinly spread. 
There are a few good hospitals in Tirana, the 
capital, but only the most rudimentary 
facilities are found elsewhere. 

Undvlant fever and tuberculosis are com- 
mon, as nearly all cattle are infected with 
both diseases. Diphtheria is reported to be 
bad because supplies of vaccine furnished 
by the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration have run out. No 
antitoxin is available for the winter. All 
medicines are short. 

To bring Albanian children up to anything 
like adequate standards of diet and medical 
care is a work of generations. The most 
emergency aid can do is to keep alive some 
that would otherwise die this winter. 





TITO NURTURES A GENERATION 


Geneva, December 1.—With more than 90 
percent of all social-welfare institutions de- 
stroyed by the war, Yugoslavia is struggling 
to aid her more than 500,000 orphans and 
hundreds of thousands of undernourished, 
underclothed children who have parents but 
not much more. 

The Government, through several minis- 
tries, is giving 112,800 chiidren free meals in 
schools or kindergartens. More than 650,000 
children receive other aid, such as shoes, 
clothing, and textbooks, when available. 

Medical experts who visited the country 
recently report terrible ravages of tubercu- 
lesis and other postwar diseases. From 
10,000 to 12,000 active cases of tuberculosis 
were reported. The rate of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is described as “enormous” 
among small children. 

Throughout the country children with one 
leg or one arm can be seen struggling along 
with inadequate artificial limbs or none at 
ill. Most of them are victims of mines that 
the Germans and Italians left in fields and 
along roadsides, 


GREEK STRIFE HEIGHTENS MISERY 


ATHENS, December 1.—Greece has about 
250,000 orphans as a result of the war or 
the guerrilla fighting, according to sketchy 
statistics of the welfare ministry. 

The ministry says that there are about 
100,000 children under 14, most of them 


orphans in need of immediate and full sup- 
port. Government, private and foreign in- 
stitutions, and relief programs are taking 
care of only 25,000. This leaves 75,000 in 
desperate straits. American welfare agencies 
consider all these figures padded and think 
those facing the winter without care total 
about 20,000. 

The problem looks much more serious than 
it was last year because the food that the 
UNRRA allocated for children is gone. 

Many boys take to the road and emigrate 
to the towns without identification papers. 
They make a living selling cigarettes, candy, 
and newspapers, and shining shoes. They 
take occasional jobs. Some engage in petty 
thievery. Although the realistic police look 
the other way most of the time, inevitably 
some are arrested. 


MAJOR EFFORT IN BULGARIA 


Sorta, BULGARIA, November 27.—‘The great- 
est wealth of a nation is its children,” is a 
theme basic in the Bulgarian Government's 
internal policy. All former private institu- 
tions and enterprises for children are now 
state undertakings and three ministries, 
hose of Education, Health, and Social Policy, 
provide large sums for children’s care and 
coordinate their efforts for radical reforms 
in the bringing up of children. 

Under a new scheme, children are divided 
into three groups—infants, preschool, and 
school age. 

Infants receive the highest proportionate 
milk, sugar, butter, and clothing rations. 
The preschool age group, from 3 to 7 years 
of age, is the object of a special education 
program which is superior to any previously 
tried in Bulgaria. Newly set up this year are 
20 créches, 700 kindergartens, 170 special 
summer kindergartens, and 2,000 village 
summer children’s homes. 

More than 1,000,000,000 leva have been 
spent this. year on children’s homes, or- 
phanages for ordinary and war orphans, 
and nurseries. Another 1,660,000,000 leva 
have gone as aid to newlyweds and large 
families. School-age children from 7 to 14 
years old are organized in state groups. 

Shortages of food, clothing, medicines, and 
other basic articles—in large part the effect 
of three consecutive droughts—greatly hin- 
dered the government’s scheme. Bulgarian 
children are still undernourished and the 
infant death rate is very high. 


RUMANIA EXPANDING AID 


BUCHAREST, RUMANIA, November 25.—Ru- 
mania emerged from the war with about 
200,000 war orphans. Life is not easy for 
them or for any other Rumanian today. 

Inflation and two successive years of se- 
vere drought, linked with heavy reparation 
payments and the costs of supporting occu- 
pation armies, have created great scarcities of 
foodstuffs and other necessities of life. 

The Government’s current effort to care 
for the children is a modest one, but it is 
being expanded as rapidly as economic re- 
covery will permit. Authorities report that 
the delinquency rate among war orphans is 
not disproportionately high. 

The entire State budget for orphans, wid- 
ows, and disabled veterans for the period 
from August 15, 1947, to April 1, 1948, 
amounts to 1,162,000,000 lei, or $7,700,000. It 
is hoped that a special issue of stamps will 
raise another $13,300,000 for the program. 
According to Ion Clopetel, general director 
of the IOVR, which looks after the orphans, 
widows, and disabled veterans, no distinction 
is made in granting relief to those needing it 
because of the war against Russia or against 
Germany. 


HUNGARY'S FUNDS LOW 


BupaprsT, HuNnGarRy, November 16.—There 
are 56,000 children in Hungary who were or- 
phaned by the war. Most have been left 
with relatives or foster families. The Gov- 
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ernment pays $2.10 a month for the support 
of children who lost both parents; $1.75 for 
the care of half orphans. By law, all war 
orphans are entitled to one meal a day at 
public expense, and they pay no tuition fees. 

The financial resources of the Govern- 
ment and communities for the care of war 
orphans are almost depleted, and foreign 
aid plays a large role, although lately United 
States willingness to grant such aid has 
fallen off. The Hungarian American Society 
began a token adoption scheme under which 
foster parents contribute $3 to $45 a month. 
About 3,000 orphans may eventually come 
under this scheme. 

For orphans cared for in asylums the Gov- 
ernment contributes $8 a month. Asylum 
facilities are limited and there is an urgent 
demand for accommodations. The delin- 
quency rate is reported to be high. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA LOSS UNTALLIED 


PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, November 24.— 
The Ministry of Social Welfare lists the 
names of 43,939 war orphans in Czechoslo- 
vakia, but the list is far from complete. 

Many Slovak families were dragged away 
by the Nazis during the German retreat and 
the children neither are listed as dead nor 
have they returned. In Bohemia-Moravia 
alone one nonpolitical organization, the As- 
sociation of Freed Political Prisoners, has on 
its lists 40,000 widows and orphans .seeking 
financial support. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare gives war 
orphans some financial help. Mostly, they 
have been placed with foster parents, and 
only problem cases are in state child welfare 
institutions. 

In Slovakia, of 500 children who have lost a 
leg or arm or suffered other major injury by 
explosions of mines, 50 are being cared for 
in children’s homes. The rest receive no re- 
habilitation training. 

This year’s poor harvest because of drought 
has already reduced food rations, especially 
of milk, eggs, and fats, which means that 
many of Czechoslovakia’s children need to be 
constantly watched and helped or they will 
again approach the danger line in health. 


POLAND’S 500,000 ORPHANS 


Warsaw, November 29.—The war left 
Poland with nearly 500,000 war orphans, 
whose care and education has been made a 
primary concern of the new Polish Govern- 
ment. An extensive program for child wel- 
fare has been instituted over the last 2 years, 
and 10,000,000,000 zloties will be spent on 
it this year. 

The orphans are housed in 1,000 special 
homes dispersed throughout the country, 
mainly in former palaces and manor houses 
on the estates of the aristocracy that were 
taken over by the government. The children 
up to 3 years come under the care of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, those over 3, un- 
der the Ministry of Education. 

Both Ministries try so far as possible to 
find foster parents, pay these for the upkeep 
of the children and make special financial 
allowances for their education. The foster 
parents are encouraged to adopt their charges 
officially, but the majority of the children 
remain under direct supervision of the state. 

All the state institutions have medical and 
educational staffs and the children there, so 
far as food, clothing, and attention are con- 
cerned are better off than most of the coun- 
try’s children, who in many parts of Poland 
lack fresh milk and warm winter clothing. 





AUSTRIA’S PROBLEM MIXED 


VIENNA, November 28.—The war orphans in 
Austria who constitute a problem are those 
who are not only orphans but also displaced 
persons. These are either the children of 
slave laborers—often illegitimate because 
their parents were not allowed to marry— 
children brought to Austria to be nazified, or 
children brought here for slave labor. 
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e passed themselves off as the fathers 
order to ke able to keep the children. 
The families of nazified children have been 
dificult to trace as these children received 
German names and were placed with Aus- 
rian families for adoption. 

The physical condition of most of the 
children is fair, since they to a large extent 
live on farms 

Of more than 6,000 waifs handled by 
UNRRA and IRO in Austria, 782 have been 
repatriated, 561 have joined relatives else- 
where, 76 have been resettled, 21 have found 
permanent homes in Austria, and 32 have 
died. 









ITALY’S AID RESTRICTED 


RoME, December 1.—Financial stringency 
prevented the Italian Government from do- 
ing much for the 150,000 war orphans at 
present receiving state aid. Appropriations 
for this year amount to about the equiva- 
lent of $2.70 a child. 

The orphans are entrusted to the Opéra 
Nazionale Orfani di Querra, which operates 
under the Ministry of the Interior and has 
branches in most provinces. It* cooperates 
with the Vatican and with private relief and 
municipal welfare institutions and receives 
certain donations from private sources. For 
example, Augusto Bellanca, of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America in New 
York, raised funds to build two homes for 
Italian war orphans. 

Scarcity of funds limits the Italian or- 
ganization to the placing of orphans in pri- 
vate homes or institutions, medical care, 
and free schooling. Neither the Opéra nor 
most private welfare agencies are in a posi- 
tion to supply additional food and clothing. 

Juvenile delinquency increased greatly 
after the war but is now returning to normal, 
thanks to economic recovery and to various 
Italian boys’ town projects. 





GERMAN YOUTH IN FLUX 


BerLin, December 1.—The problem of war 
orphans in Germany is a large one, but nei- 
ther German nor Allied public welfare officials 
can say exactly how large it is. There are no 
accurate data on the numbers of children who 
lost their parents during the war; unofficial 
estimates put it at from 600,000 to 1,300,000. 
There seems to be a general agreement among 
teen age orphans and those in their early 
twenties that Germany offers little to them. 
German labor offices and Allied manpower 
Officials frequently find themselves hard 
pressed to build up labor pools from youths 
who normally would be in some stage of ap- 
prentice training. 

To cope with the problem in the United 
States zone, where the number of orphans 
is estimated at 100,000 to 300,000, there are 
about 900 public and private institutions. 

Emphasis is placed upon putting as many 
children as possible in foster homes. How- 
ever, this program is currently running into 
difficulties because foster parents cannot ob- 
tain clothing for children and welfare au- 
thorities are unable to provide it. 

Officials concerned with Germany’s future 
economy are seeking to set up programs to 
train the war orphans in mechanics, car- 
pentry, cabinet making, farming and other 
types of vocational activity. But although, 
with the assistance of Catholic and Protes- 
tant welfare societies, many orphans get ben- 
efit of school feeding programs and some liv- 
ing facilities, it is estimated that thousands 
are wandering around on their own, ferret- 
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ing out an existence in the many ways it is 
possible to do in a country to which stabil- 
ity has not re 





SWEDEN AIDS FOREIGN CHILDREN 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, November 17.—Swed- 
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From a peak of 43,000 in 1 
of these has dropped to 13,609, 
Finnish, ] 
gian and French. 

Except for some placed in sanatoriums for 
tuberculosis treatment, the children have 
been placed im homes for an average Of six 
months before being returned to their par- 
ents. They attend Swedish schools and are 
generally treated as the foster parents’ own. 





DUTCH THOROUGH IN CARE 

AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS, November 
25.—The Foundation of 1940-45, caring for 
the families of needy members of the war- 
time resistance reports that financial aid is 
given to 5,500 orphans. It estimates the total 
number of children in the country without 
one or both parents is probably about 20,000. 

Apart from orphaned Jewish children with- 
out father or mother, the group presents no 
great problem at present. Some difficulties 
are being experienced in placing 1,300 Jewish 
youngsters, each of whom requires special 
care as a result of the effects of wartime 
hardships. 

The Netherlands has no war orphans 
awaiting adoption since they have all been 
either absorbed in their own family circles 
or assigned to guardians. 

Social welfare experts in the Netherlands 
believe conditions as to delinquency, mortal- 
ity, and general health, and outlook of the 
war orphans are no different from those of 
the average children of the wartime gen- 
eration. 

















BELGIUM MEETING PROBLEM 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, December 1.—It is esti- 
mated there are in Belgium about 20,000 
youngsters under the age of 16 orphaned as 
a result of the war. The great majority of 
them have long since shaken off ill effects of 
the wartime period with regard to nourish- 
ment and general health. 

The Belgian system of child care centers 
around the placement of orphans in the 
homes of relatives or friends without delay. 
In most cases this has been done. 

Most serious is the plight of the about 800 
Jewish war orphans who survived in Belgium 
They are the remnant of 4,300 children of 
Jewish parentage whom the Nazis deport- 
ed—39 of these children have returned—and 
about 2,100 children who went into hiding. 

The problem of rehabilitating these Jewish 
children is grave. They are often obsessed 
with fear and the adolescents among them 
face the world without.training. The Jewish 
population remaining in Belgium is for the 
most part impoverished and often incapable 
of meeting the needs of the children, accord- 
ing to Max Ansdacher, secretary of the 
Agency for Jewish War Relief. 

Institutional treatment is the only solu- 
tion here for the Jewish war orphans, Mr. 
Ansdacher says. About 600 of them are now 
in homes maintained largely by the American 
Joint Distribution Committee and ORT. 





FRANCE SEES AN ADVANCE 

Paris, December 2.—In France there is no 
exclusive organization for the care and educa- 
tion of war orphans as a group. They are 
looked after by numerous independent or- 
ganizations, including Assistance Publique, 
which is the Government-operated institu- 
tion for orphans, relief agencies in devastated 
areas, religious orders, and numerous pri- 
vate institutions. Over-all figures are un- 
available. 
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BRITAIN’S PROGRAM 

Lonpon, December 2.—Britain has 3,3€0 to- 
tal orphans from the war, all of whom under 
the care of the Ministry of Pensions Admin- 
istration. Of the number, 1,343 are orphans 
of service personnel, 290 of merchant marine 
personnel, and 1,627 the children of civilians. 

Each child receives a basic pension of 13s 
6d, or about. $2.60 weekly, until the age of 15, 
after which it receives 20s. This covers liv- 
ing expenses. There are additional grants 
for clothing and medical attention when 
necessary 

The children where possible are placed in 
the homes of relatives; otherwise they are 
placed with fully investigated families on a 
non-adoption basis. If after a trial period a 
family wishes legally to adopt, the Ministry 
handles arrangements 

The children are visited regularly by the 
Ministry's welfare staff and in ted in mat- 
ters of health and general well-being 

They must follow the British law of at- 
tending school until 15. For higher school- 
ing there is special provision for financial aid 

Only isolated instances of delinquency are 
noted. The Ministry says morale is generally 
excellent; in cases of persistent personality 
clashes the child is transferred to another 
home. 








The Potash Industry—A Western Product 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to insert a statement 
made by Horace M. Albright, president 
of the United States Potash Co., before 
the subcommittee of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, on fertilizer this morn- 
ing. 

Three significant facts appear from 
this statement: First, that potash dur- 
ing the Fir Vorld War soared to as 
high as $500 per ton because of our un- 
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prices since 1937, the potash still selling 
f. o. b. Carlsbad, N. Mex., at $22.50 per 
ton. The statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 


Mr. Chairman, on January 31 of this year 
I appeared before your committee as a rep- 
resentative of one of the large American 
potash producers to provide you with in- 
formation and opinion concerning past and 
future potash supplies in this country. At 
that time I emphasized the point that de- 
spite the fact that there was not sufficient 
potash to meet the demands of fertilizer and 
chemical industries, domestic production was, 
nevertheless, at an all-time high. This state- 
ment is still true. Demand continues to 
exceed supply—by just how much it is im- 
possible to estimate—but domestic produc- 
tion has continued to increase and for the 
fertilizer year ending June 30, 1948, will once 
again reach a new high. 

It is important to emphasize once again 
the extent of the increase in production of 
the American potash industry. The average 
annual prewar consumption (years 1935-39) 
of agricultural and chemical potash in this 
country was 375,076 tons of K,O. Fully half 
of this potash was imported from Europe. 
Throughout the war American consumption 
increased annually and by 1942 the entire 
supply was the product of American indus- 
try. By 1946 consumption had reached ap- 
proximately 915,000 tons of K,O, an increase 
of around 144 percent over the 1935-39 aver- 
age, and of over 300 percent over that por- 
tion of the 1935-39 consumption supplied 
by the domestic industry. 

Naturally, figures for the entire year of 
1947 are not as yet available, but it is en- 
couraging to note that deliveries to Ameri- 
can chemical and agricultural industry dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 exceeded those 
in 1946 by approximately 57,375 tons of K,O— 
an increase of slightly over 12 percent. It is 
to be expected that this increase will con- 
tinue until the end of the year, indicating 
an annual increase of at least 10 percent. 

So much for the past. We have the pic- 
ture of an American industry—a new Amer- 
ican industry at no time aided or protected 
by subsidy or tariff—developing from an 
average prewar tonnage of less than 200,000 
tons of K.O to a tonnage which this year 
may well reach the 1,000,000-ton mark. You 
all know the history of potash production 
in this country—the pre-World War I de- 
pendence upon France and Germany, the 
desperate struggle during the war to estab- 
lish a domestic industry with pitifully inad- 
equate supplies and prices soaring to as 
high as $500 per ton, the return of foreign 
potash and the survival of only one American 
preducer, discovery in 1925 of a potash field 
in southeastern New Mexico with the open- 
ing of the first mine in 1931. That industry 
now comprises five major producers. Three 
of these are located in the New Mexico field: 
The International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
the Potash Co. of America, and the United 
States Potash Co. 

The other two companies produce potash 
from brines: The American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp., at Searles Lake, Calif., and Bonne- 
ville, Ltd., at Wendover, Utah. 

These companies have provided for the 
needs of agriculture and industry during 
the past 8 years, and have given ample evi- 
dence of their willingness to accept full 
responsibility for domestic requirements. 
Their expansion programs have all been fi- 
nanced entirely by private investment. Gov- 
ernment funds were not requested nor pro- 
vided for this industry. 

We are all familiar with thé alleged “short- 
age” of fertilizer and potash. A look at the 
production records of both of these indus- 
tries should make it readily apparent that 
this shortage is a result not of a deficiency 
in supply but of an unprecedented demand. 
Farm prices are high and the farmer has 
learned the value of fertilizer as an invest- 
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ment, an investment estimated by the 
farmer himself to yield him anywhere from 
$2 to $10 for every dollar invested. Large 
sections of the country which before the war 
used little or no fertilizer are now using 
large quantities of high-potash fertilizer, 
and pleading for more. The Midwestern 
States present a good example. Percentage 
increases in tonnage in these States are 
tremendous. Throughout the rest of the 
country where the original base was higher, 
percentage increases have not been as great 
but tonnage increases have in many cases 
been greater. 

Education and experience have taught the 
Nation the value of chemical fertilizers in 
the production of crops and conservation of 
the soil. Hence the tremendous demand for 
commercial fertilizer and potash. 

Another factor affecting the future course 
of action for domestic potash producers is 
the uncertainty regarding large-scale re- 
sumption of imports. To date postwar im- 
ports have been in small quantities and at 
high prices. 

In view of the uncertainties surrounding 
this whole question, any contemplated plant 
expansion involves considerable risk. The 
fact that 60 percent of prewar German pot- 
ash production capacity lies within the Rus- 
sian zone highlights the uncertainty. The 
increasing freight rates from sources of 
American potash in the West to the agricul- 
tural East makes the domestic industry quite 
vulnerable to cheap ocean rates from Europe. 
It is logical to assume that when their full 
productive capacity has been restored and 
their local needs more nearly satisfied, the 
European producers will seek to recapture 
a large share of the American market. The 
need for dollars dictates such a program, and 
it appears that the reciprocal trade program 
has always envisioned it. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the willing- 
ness of the domestic industry to expand in- 
dicates a confidence in its competitive ability 
and a further confidence in a stable American 
economy as it is a known truth that the 
amount of fertilizer consumed rises and falls 
with the farmer's prosperity. 

Now for the future. I know that you are 
primarily interested in plans for the increased 
production of potash in this country and I 
shall give these to you to the best of my 
ability. As for my own company, we pro- 
duced approximately 9 percent more K.O in 
the first 10 months of 1947 than in the cor- 
responding months of 1946. Further im- 
provements in our technology and additions 
to our plant should result in still further 
increases in our capacity during the 1948-49 
fertilizer season. 

Another of the large producers has an- 
nounced a major plant expansion, the effects 
of which should be felt during the 1948-49 
season. Projecting proposed increases into 
the fiscal year 1948-49 production expansions 
now planned and provided for should estab- 
lish a production rate of some 1,120,000 tons 
of K,O, an increase of 120,000, or better than 
10 percent, over the expected output of the 
current fiscal year 1947-48. 

At this point I should like to introduce a 
chart entitled “Potash Deliveries: Agricul- 
tural and Chemical, North America.” The 
addition into this chart of the figures given 
for the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 will 
indicate its continued upward trend. It is 
anticipated that approximately 37,000 tons 
of K.O will be imported during the present 
fiscal year and it is of course impossible to 
estimate imports for the succeeding year. 
These totals will be added to domestic pro- 
duction in projection of the chart. 

There is great need for potash in the 
Orient, especially in Japan, the Ryukyus and 
Korea. House Report No. 1148 submitted on 
November 27, 1947, this being Preliminary 
Report 4 of the House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid pursuant to House Resolution 296, 
states on pages 8 and 9 that 143,000 metric 
tons of potash is required by those countries 


in 1948, and that “it is expected that the 
above quantities can be obtained at a landed 
cost of about $21,037,500." This means that 
the Russians are charging the occupation 
authorities $1.33 per unit, or about $80 per 
ton. 

The American market price is currently 
37% cents per unit f. o. b. Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, or $22.50 per ton, and at Atlantic 
ports the cost per unit, including freight, 
etc., is about 60 cents per unit, or $36 per 
ton. Of course, really most of the American 
users of potash buy at the discount rate of 
12 percent for equal monthly deliveries, and 
this means 33 cents per unit at Carlsbad, or 
about 55 cents at most Atlantic ports. 

There has been no increase in potash prices 
since 1937, the increased delivered costs teing 
due to advancing freight rates; in fact, in 
early 1947 potash was reduced 5 cents a unit 
f. 0. b. Carlsbad. 

In considering and planning for increased 
production of potash as well as that of other 
fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers, one 
limiting factor must be recognized. That is 
the Nation-wide shortage of boxcars. At 
present our company has approximately 760 
carloads of material in storage—convincing 
proof of how the boxcar shortage is delaying 
deliveries of potash. Any increase in out- 
put can only augment this difficulty until 
boxcar supplies are more nearly adequate. 
Even this year it is probable that manure 
salts production was curtailed to some extent 
by lack of shipping facilities, as at the height 
of the boxcar shortage storage facilities were 
taxed to capacity. 

The current expansion in production is de- 
signed as the potash industry’s response to 
the Government's appeal for an expanded 
food production and for fertilizer wherewith 
to produce it. I am happy to have had this 
occasion to discuss it with you. 





New Air Policy Seeks To Keep Nation 
Ready But Always Preparing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include a newspaper article by Mr. 
John G. Norris, which appeared in the 
Washington Post, on Sunday, December 
7, 1947, as follows: 


Lonc SicHts on T-Day—New Arr Po.icy 
SEEKS TO KEEP NATION READY But ALways 
PREPARING 

(By John G. Norris) 


A new American air policy—charting a 
costly but vital course into an uncertain 
future—soon will be put before the Nation. 

Covering the broad field of national se- 
curity as well as civilian aviation, its main 
outlines now are evident—though not yet 
down on paper. Two groups charged with 
writing the new policy—a presidential com- 
mission and a joint congressional commit- 
tee, will present their findings this winter, 

But the record on which their reports will 
be based is about complete. The President's 
board ended its hearings last week after two 
solid months of testimony and field investi- 
gations. It heard every one of the Nation’s 
top defense leaders, Government civil air 
chiefs, aircraft industry and air-line execu- 
tives and others prominent in the field. 

In investigations like these, the Judges— 
rarely expert in aviation matters—base their 
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eC 
t weapons 
So we must ride two defense horses—be 
ly as possible for a war in the near 
e d prepared for a far distant and 
dangerous conflict ich might come 
é from now or late! 


WICKED COUNTERPUNCH 
r the latter, we must set 


iat date is the best guess 





when a potential enemy will have 
weapons in quantity and 
ea use them against us 
By T-day then, we must be ready. Re- 
ch and production programs, industrial 
redness plans and actual production of 
eapons will have to be scheduled with that 


e in mind. Defensive measures against 
nic attack are a part, but only a small 
of the program. 


main string to our bow must be an 
ty to come back after an initia 
h such a paralyzing return blow that an 
agere rr will be discouraged 

That means a first-class air force in being— 
bombers able to lay waste the enemy’s key 
cente! and other forces to round out a 





fi ing team. There must be troops, air- 
craft car? and amphibious vessels to 
eize advance bases and keep control of the 





sei The old “first line of defense’’—the 
Navy—also must be maintained. 

That is the picture today. New develop- 
ments—intercontinental guided missiles, 
possibly radically new naval craft—might 
change it. But the essential element of the 
defense of a democracy like the United 
State unable to start the shooting—is the 


threat of instant retaliation in force, 
STANDING STRENGTH 


This preparation for a distant target date 
{is expensive by itself. Research costs are 
and so is that of the gradual build-up 
[-day strength. 
At the same time, however, we must also 
yaredness horse We must 
keep a sizable force in the interim in case 
the world blunders into a major war, and 


1 
we must have fairly substantial forces to back 


ride the other pre} 


new role as a world leader 
on there’s another important factor 


producing 





engineers to 
> jet planes and 


time for target 


airplanes and 
. 








a make such weap- 

oday’s aircraft factories. If we stop 
I 48, *49, and ’50 models, or order 
too f of them to keep the companies going, 
the plants won't be there when we want 
them 





Evidence before the committee is that a 

imum of 3,06 nilitary planes a year 
be built t the preduction ma- 
chine healthy. We've been constructing air- 
craft at about half that rate. 








ONLY HALF ENOUGH 
Many people on Capitol Hill have looked 


upon proposals to build 3,000 planes as a 
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drafted, t € f divergence ini 
Therefore the : nal board n t 
a different n that of the Preside l 
group. Prese! ews of the latter n be 
summarized S s 

1. Reorgani f Government < l r 
agencies: No major changes, such as the pro- 
posed Department of Civil Aviation, favored 
More power over poli should be vested i 
the Secretary of Commerce, with higher rank 
for top civil air cffi ls 

2. Air line Let the 1936 act largely alone 
and permit the CAB to continue present pol- 
icy in passing the ai route } er 
Suggestio1 I r new routes 
met with little favor 

Feeder line hould be en a lon eriod 
to get established 

Any iegal barriers to the entrance of ship- 
ping companies and raliroads into t - 
portation should be removed ting of 
routes to such companies should be left up 


to the CAB on the merits of each case 
Air Transp 
prt posal for a war reserve of 5,000 tr: 


planes, paid for by the Government and 








available for lease air lines in peacetime 


Strongly favored, with specific recommenda- 
tions likely for Goverr subsidy of both 
development types and operation of cargo 
rou 
4. Ground facilities f 

agrees that aircraf 
their ground facil 
provements in alr 
aids will solve m« 





iment 











ransport and 
This angle will be 
All of these recommendations—both on 
military and civil aviation—will cost money, 
big money They would add billions to the 
defense budget. Yet the President's Air Pol- 
icy Commission, largely consisting of hard- 
headed businessmen, feels that security rea- 


sons m; 





The group, which will submit its report to 
President T nan January 1, 
Chairman Thom 
lawyer; Falmer 
thur D. Whit 
street Joh 


George P. Baker 











Iowa Undisputed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in 
spite of the fact that this year the great 
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I i ii An edi- 
apt } n the ¢ im Iowa 
ier of D ) », 1947 h I de- 
Ire to in 1 n the ¢ I ym of my 
remark ficantly pe out that 
creait [or re rd achis I $s to 
our t art 1a \ Intelligent 
plann determination, and petent 
use of modern hods made t splen- 
did results pe In many cases crops 
had to b pDianted twic be Lu of th 
flood nd the yield was materially less- 
ened on count of drou ; that oc- 
curred durin I te sul Even so 
Iowa still inds at the top in production 
and total value of farm t 
The « { il follow 
4A UN 








income 

Farm marke of e State’s cr nd 
livestock reached re i t s dur the 
first 9 m t! t ye D nent < 
Agi iltur f r fror WwW how 

Tot e t Iow eased 
54 pert I 6 W e } 
cre e t N x 21 . ! 

Recs f vestock and were 
$1,387.07 00 mpare $936 774.000 
the first In + ( rece 
from crops t t $309 B92 
$160,125 ) ] t € 

Iowa d Cal 1 have be I g 
neck and K r N 1 
culture Lor 1 < 1 The . 
I uC d € j + + , ‘ T l ‘ 
period, I bee first fi t - 
fornia five time 

Iowa the unchallenged leader fror é 
standp t productivity 1 i ne per 
acre because it has nly I it 1e-third 
the total acreage f California, yet t I the 
coast State in total farm income Furthe 


more, California has the advantage of semi- 
tropical climate, enabling it to produce two 








or three vegetable crops a year 

There is no dispute either on Iowa's lead- 
ership in production of the seven basic foods 
most ess t idequate itrition ind 





good health. For many years Iowa has pro- 
duced 10 percent of the Nation’s total i 
the basic food 








Th nforn yn is er ed upon in the 
current issue of the Iowa development com- 
mission. It is the proper medium for doing 
so. But the real motive power in all 
is the individual—the farmer, whether he 
works a section of land or 1] f His en- 
durance, his intelligent plar h . 
cep ce { a 1 method ( ert 
conduct of essentia have made 


poss ible 





Railway Travel Is the Safest Mode of 


Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


" oa 


Tuesday, December 9, 1947 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the headline publicity given to rail- 
road accidents, traveling by! is by far 
the safest method of transportation. 
According to recent figures, for every 


billion passenger mile raveled in 1946 
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there were 12.4 passengers killed by air- 
crashes, compared to 1.8 pas- 
ers who lost their lives in railroad 
iden 
The following commentary on the sub- 
ject appeared in the November issue of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texa Railroad 
Employees’ Magazine. The M-K-TR.R., 
nicknamed “The Katy,” and the M. K. T. 
Employee Magazine is not only well 
edited, but has a wide circulation. 
The article is as follow 
TRAIN PLANES, OR Busses—WHICH ARE 
Sat T FIGURES PROVE THAT THE RAILWAY 
Is STILI 


plane 
seng 


‘ t 
al 


SAFEST WAY TO TRAVEL 
Railroads, despite some propaganda to the 
‘ ary, still provide the safest of all trans- 


} 


portation available to the public 


P f of this v given the House of Rep- 
resentatives recently by the Honorable JAMES 
I VAN ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, who cited 
f and figures comparing the _ relative 

ety ¢ ir lines, buss¢ taxicabs, private 
automobile and railroads. The railroads 
wi eCAaSLLY 

Congressman VAN ZANDT showed that in 
1945, the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, the railroads had one passenger fatality 
for each 633,285,193 miles traveled compared 


with one fatality for each 46,053,843 miles 
traveled by the air lines 

Busses were much safer than the air lines, 
with 464,000,000 passenger-miles for each fa- 
tality Private automobiles and taxicabs, 
however, had a fatality for each 34,900,000 
miles traveled 

RAILS FIRST IN SAFETY 

Remember this the next time somebody 
starts telling you that railroad travel isn’t as 
safe as it used to be. Here again the figures 
prove that this isn’t true 

In 1935, when rail travel was at the depths 
of the depression low, the railroads had one 
passenger fatalilty for each 804,760,739 pas- 
senger-miles traveled. A better record than 
in 1945, to be sure, but let’s take a second 


In 1935, depression-ridden railroads oper- 
ated trai only 18,509,497,000 passenger- 
mile But in 1945, railroads operated trains 


91,826,353,000 miles. So while the fatality 
rate per hundred million passenger-miles was 
12 in 1935, the rate was only .16 in 1945 when 
the railroads were operating five times as 
many passenger trains as they were in 1935, 

rhe greatest killer remains the private au- 
tomobile. In 1945, 12,900 passengers died in 
automobile accidents (This does not in- 
pedestrians killed by automobiles.) 
But during 1945, only 145 railroad passengers 
were killed. 

In 1945, the air lines operated only 3,500,- 
092,064 passenger-miles compared with the 
91,826,353,000 passenger-miles operated by 
the railroads. Despite the fact that railroads 
operated almost 30 times more passenger- 
miles than did the air lines, the air-line fa- 
tality rate per hundred million passenger- 
m ; Was nearly seven times greater than 

of the railroad 

Does this sound like the railroads are un- 


clude 





ONLY HALF OF STORY 

During the last year, there have been many 

and editorials in the American 

lling for greater safety precautions 

the railroads tailroads have been 

chal i with refusing to adopt modern safe- 

ty devices and with placing economy above 
the welfare of passengers 

These charges are, of course, untrue, and 

al utely unfounded on fact. They have 

arisen because train wrecks always have been 


news, and when a wreck occurs, it is a page 
one story, usually with pictures. This pub- 
licity, ethical as it may be from the stand- 


point of news, nevertheless sometimes creates 
a false impression among readers that trains 


are becoming the least safe of transportation 
media. 

If readers were told that while two persons 
were killed in a single isolated train wreck 
on a particular day, a total of three people 
were killed in automobile accidents in one 
medium-sized city the same day, then the 
picture would have a more proper propor- 


tion. And the public might not forget that 
automobiles killed more than 35 times as 
many people in the United States last year 


than have died in passenger fatalities aboard 
American railroads in the last 10 years. 
PROUD OF RECORD 

Railroad managements are proud of the 
safety record of their railroads and do every- 
thing in their power to maintain it. New 
safety devices are being developed and in- 
stalled all of the time on American railroads 
ind will continue to be. Railroads realize 
that they have an obligation to the public to 
protect the passengers aboard trains, and 
there is no evidence to support claims that 
this obligation has been shirked. 

Railroads, despite the stories you've heard 
to the contrary, remain America’s safest form 
of public transportation. The figures pro- 
duced by Congressman VAN ZANDT don’t lie. 


State Secrets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS L. OWENS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, from the Washington 
Times-Herald of December 9, 1947: 

STATE SECRETS 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

The State Department took a slugging on 
Capitol Hill yesterday from an expert who 
has slugged it before, and with results. The 
last time he went to work on the diplomats 
he got a promise from Secretary of State 
Marshall to clean house 

Now he’s back charging that the house 
ain’t even half way clean and that it must 
be if Congress is to be justified in trusting 
the State Department with mcre billions of 
United States money abroad. 

The slugger is Representative Frep E. 
Bussey, Republican, of Illinois, and every 
State Department administrator knows him. 
He knows how to hit where it counts, as for 
instance: 

“All present indications point to the fact 
that the President will select the State De- 
partment as the administering agency of the 
$590,000,000 provided for in this (rush for- 
eign spending) bill. 

“Did anyone ever hear of the State Depart- 
ment protesting or objecting to the malad- 
ministration—yes, criminal maladministra- 
tion—of UNRRA funds when they were being 
used to subsidize the satellite (Russian) 
governments? The State Department offi- 
cials abroad must have Known the facts. I 
know of no State Department protest of 
record.” 

Come to think of it, who does? 

Certainly it is true that at the time the 
UNRRA circus was on, plenty of other people 
raised questions as to whether the billions 
it was spending were helping Uncle Sap or 
Bloody Joe Stalin. 

And plenty of evidence rolled in soon 
thereafter to show that it was Stalin who 
got the value from the spending of our 
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money. But if State Department authorities 
did anything to protest or counteract that— 
where is the evidence? 

Mr. Bussey yesterday called on Concress 
to force a clean-up by the State Department 
of some sinful secrets it continues to hide 
before trusting it with a penny more. Am 
those secrets for which no reasonable ex- 
planation appears on record, is State’s con- 
tinued concealment of the facts concern}; 
how Russia helped Germany destroy Europe 
in 1939-41. 

It is an already publicly acknowledged 
matter that the State Department has cap- 
tured records to show how Stalin’s man, Mol- 
otov, and Hitler’s man, Ribbentrop, were 
working together against civilization in 1939 

If the State Department really wants 
use a big gun against Russia right now in 
the ideological war and not just grab off more 
United States tax money for building up it 
own self-importance, what could have a mor 
powerful anti-Russian effect than to unveil 
that stuff? Said Bussey on the floor of 
the House yesterday: 

“I hereby charge that if the State Depart- 
ment would release the complete text of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop agreements with accom- 
panying discussions both written and oral 
subsequent to August 23, 1939, they would 
disclose among other things that Russia 
agreed to let Nazi Germany use Murmansk as 
a naval base for Nazi submarines which in 
turn were responsible for the sinking of many 
of our ships carrying supplies to England.’ 

Certainly it is true there was a military 
agreement between Russia and Germany from 
1939 to 1941 that blew up, according to ex- 
Secretary of State Jimmy Byrnes, only be- 
cause Molotov kept demanding more and 
more and more every time Hitler tried to 
appease him, 

And the State Department has even gone 
so far as to admit it has the facts in its pos- 
session concerning the length and breadth 








and depth of that military agreement. Why 
doesn’t it uncork the story? No need of 


fear that it will be a flop. 

Too much has leaked out already to sh 
that it would rock the world if fully and 
Officially told. 

Why hold it back, then, since the official 
declaration of the Truman administration is 
to save Europe from communism? 

But would too many State Department and 
administration reputations be damaged it 
the reaction, as truth about our foreig: 
policy for the past 15 years comes hom« 
For that, too, is tied in with the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov secrets. 

Here’s BuSBEY: 

“I challenge the President to make public 
these (Nazi-Red) agreements before we vote 
on this interim-aid bill. I sincerely believe 
if these agreements were made public now 
this so-called emergency-aid bill which is 
supposed to stop communism would not have 
a chance of passage in this Congress. 

“If these agreements are made public be- 
fore we consider the Marshall plan I am 
willing to wager it would be impossible to 
muster 100 votes in favor of it.” 

Wonder why he thinks that? On the face 
of it you’d suppose it would he exactly th 
other way around—that exposure of Russian 
perfidy would add to the ordinary American's 
determination to face the Russians down, 
here and now. 

But Mr. Bussey, whose record for speaking 
with facts in hand is already established, 
charges that the truth would smack down 
the Truman administration at least as hard 
as it would smack Stalin, and in passing save 
the United States taxpayers’ conscience in 
refusing more billions for Europe. 

This looks like deep stuff. If the State 
Department's secrets are not what Mr. Bus- 
BEY says they are, here's a great chance for 
State to destroy one of its most feared con- 
gressional opponents. Will it risk the 
chance? 











Fear Is Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





)F 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Oberlin (Ohio) Times of 
December 4, 1947: 

FEAR IS UN-AMERICAN 
Last week's action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where the Thomas committee’s 
ntempt citations against 10 alleged Holly- 
wood Communists were upheld by a vote of 
46 to 17, is symptomatic of something pretty 
healthy in the Nation’s state of mind. It 





hard to believe that the congressional vote 
represents a cross section of 
Ar an opil i Assuredly it does not 
represent the opinion of intelligent Ameri- 
cans who have examined the issues involved. 
Sunday’s Plain Dealer report of the Gallup 
ll revealed that.) But it does show a dis- 
jingly prevalent tendency to stay with 
herd, to conform—no matter how great 
the sacrifice in personal judgment. (We are 
ypy to report that WALTER B. HUBER, repre- 
enting the Fourteenth District, was 1 of 
the 17 who refused to yield to the popular 
pressure and voted against the committee 
cit itions.) 

Are we being true to American principles 
by permitting the existence of a committee 
which, in the words of the New York Herald 
Tribune, “operates in defiance of the way of 
ife it seeks to serve’? Are we setting for the 
world a morale-building example of courage, 
faith in democracy, and regard for human 
ights? 

Brooks Atkinson, New York Times colum- 
nist who won the Pulitzer prize for a series of 
articles on Russia (and for which he won no 
acclaim in the Soviet press), gave some an- 
swers to these questions in a recent article 
n the Times magazine. Although we should 


curately 

















ike to quote the complete text, the following 
ortions must suffice. 

“A vague kind of fear permeates the coun- 
try now. It is eating away at liberal institu- 
tions and influencing our policies at home 
and abroad. It poisons our capacity to think 
clearly. We are afraid of Soviet Russia, 
which, ironically enough, is afraid of us. If 
the gods pay any attention to these flutters 
of panic that skip across the world, they 
must enjoy this foolish spectacle of two pow- 
erful nations shaking in their boots at each 
other and ccmpeting with each other in a 
tempest of rancor. 

“Fear is a treacherous factor in situations 
that require decision and action. It wrecks 
normal judgment. If the Thomas committee 
wants to find a real adversary in its search 
for un-American activities, it might inves- 
tigate the growth ofefear in this country. 
On the evidence of history fear is un-Amer- 
ican. America was settled by foreigners who 
were not afraid of work and danger. At cru- 
cial moments America has been inspired by 
men who were not afraidoffreedom. * * * 

“Action motivated by fear has recently 
appeared in another branch of the executive 
arm of the Government. * * * A few 
weeks ago Pierre Courtade, correspondent of 
the Communist l’'Humanite, of Paris, applied 
for a visa to report the meeting of the Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. * * * After 
& mysterious delay, the State Department 
inally gave him a limited visa with the pro- 
viso that he must not peek at the rest of the 
United States. 


i 
] 
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ime attitude we condernn in 
tion guided by fear 
p i lie same blind alley. 
an Activities of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities also 


be ot tm bey mrvod 

















come from vy, 
they are legal, tl 1e 
philosophy o ° 

“People in fe 
are scared, chiefly of Soviet Russia, and are 
willing to undermine American institutions 
by informing on their neighbors and recom- 
mending that unpopular political party 
be declared illegal ee n fact, they 
are willing to try a little totalitarianism to 
preserve democracy 

“Why do we 1 Russia inhibit our free- 
dom of action and poison democratic prin- 
ciples at home? For this is the time to be 
not less democratic but more democratic 
than ever, to have faith in our own system 





and eagerness for pr And if we base 
action on fear of Russia we shall be is 
zuilty as Russia is blocking the i¢s 
to eventual understanding.” 

That last phrase, “eventual understand- 
ing,” raises another question. How long 
will free expre n be granted to the con- 


viction that eventual understanding is pos- 
sible? How soon must we expect that idea, 
also, to go on the “subversive” list? 

It so happens that we have long con- 
sidered internati understanding and co- 
operation for peace not only possible but 
humanity's last hope as well. So—when 
the Times ceases to speak out for under- 
standing, it will be much too late to run 
for cover, 





Address of Hon. Harold Knutson, of 


Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by Representative Haro.p 
Knutson, of Minnesota, before the As- 
sociated Industries of Nebraska, At 
Hastings, Nebr., on September 18, 1947: 

Mr. Toastmaster and fellow Americans, I 
am very happy to be at Hastings this even- 
ing to address this splendid gathering, and 
particularly so because Hastings is situated in 
the district of my good friend and coworker 
on the Ways and Means Committee, Repre- 
sentative Cart CurR 





Curtis is now 











his fifth term Congress and in that com- 
paratively short period has attained a posi- 
tion of leader in t House of Repre- 
sentatives As a ember of the Ways and 
Means Committee l wn unusual dili- 
gence and has 1 L grasp < n 
second to none. In addition to tax 





Curtis has devoted much time a 
to irrigation matters, and as I 
are se\ ! jects now under construction 
in his district, all of which have been rted 
since the war. 

As a member s 
Committee he has sponsored the following 
proposals; 


nd attention 
recall, there 


eral pr 





i. The f of ynt Br 
throu tax ¢ nt 

2 I I ev € t I I 1 
landowners f soil conservati is busi- 
ness expense and a proper deduction f1 
incom 

3. Extension of al secur 
self-emp!l i may have old ege and surviv 
nsurance on n ptional b 

4. Extension of social security to cover 
publi empioyees lf the State so exer Ss an 


option 

Other distinguished Nebraskans to have 
served on the Ways and Means Committee 
William Jenni: I 
and Ashton C. Shallenbarger 


As chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mitt f the House te} \ I am 
going t nake N stateme 5 v ( I 
openir rem 


1. President Truman, a captive 
munist-do1 
the tax pr 

2. Your 


other tax 











convene next January with the help of 
the more constructive of the minority, we will 
pass the bill over the President's v 





be required to take 
can voters in November of 1948. But ! 
the past few weeks the Members of ( ress 
have 
Republicans and Democrats alike reach me al- 
most daily with identical report the Ameri- 
can people want relief from the terrific bur- 





been talking t tl r 1olkKs at home 





lief now So we will ve the 
January and apply the redu n to tl en- 
tire year of 1948 

I expect President Trum to veto tax 
reduction for 1948 The CIO will demand 
of him, and he is their mar If he deviate 
from the CIO-Commun line fis licy 
he knows Henry Wallace is prepared to tak 
over the political le: rship of th m 
on whose support he is completely dependent 
if he has any | ] ! 
why, as stated, Truman is a « tive of the 
CIO. \ alr 
your Republican Congr lo not intend 
permit the CIO to dictate the Nation's fis 
policy 








The American people 





I believe Harry Truman were a freeman 
the American people would have had a sub- 
stantial tax cut for the current year Un- 
fortunately he is not free. He must of neces- 
sity stay on the CIO line, and m un- 
fortunate for our country that in doing 


follows the peculiar and disastrous 
thinking on fiscal polici 

The Republican tax program provided 30.- 
000,000 low-income taxpayers with a 30 per- 
cent reduction 





almost one-third of t I x 
burden. It would give fifteen to eighteen 
million in the middle. brackets a 20 per 


reduction and to some 1,000 taxpay I 

highest brackets it would have given a 1 
percent reduction These 1,000 I 
now pay 87 cents in Federal tax ut of every 
dollar of income, and under our progran j 
would still give their Federal Government 
76'4 cents out of every dollar of income and, 


in addition, pay their local and State taxe 


And what was the objection lis pro- 
gram by the CIO and its Communist phi- 
losophers and € nomists? rl mobilized 
their mpathizers in Congre tk rem- 
nants the f New Deal ru r imy 
and their fellow travele in private li 
as well as their kindred 1 I e Feder 
pay roll, and wage I 
campaign of : representat They de- 
manded the lower i me be re- 
lieved of x bu f 
taxes be extracted fr: 1 t idle and 
upper | I an 
opportu! C é 
have « e pe e lik 
But to the ¢ I l CIO was 
basic to their true aim 
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The Communists and some CIO leaders 

t t ir private enterprise and capli- 
ter t urvive They know our 

A! i: 4 t endure without 
; Cé While the savin yielded 


be chan- 


neled into securities bearing a low element 
of risk, the high capital risks of expanding 
( that is to say f progress—can 
e assumed by individuals or insti- 

tutior having the financial strength to 
1 loss¢ that must inevitably 

a any the profi of venturing capital. 
America tod needs the stimulant of ven- 
ture capital. But the pity is that President 
: just because of the peculiar politi- 
( f he is in—played the CIO game all the 
After the Congress had adjourned, the 
President belatedly confirmed the Repub- 
contention that our surplus for fiscal 

1948 will be billions greater than the esti- 
! e he stuck to from January until late 
August Our congressional experts were 
r in their estimates Truman and the 
CIO economists were wrong. We could have 
cut taxes for this year and made a substan- 


1yment on the national debt, except for 

the CIO influence on the White House. 
Last November the voters repudiated the 
CIO and its Communist appendages. This 
basic determination is more pronounced in 
t country today than it was a year ago. 
And in November of 1948, Truman—the CIO 
pt it carry as many States as 


< ve—will née 

Cox carried in 1920. You can’t play the CIO- 
Communist song any more in these United 
~ 


ates and expect the American people to 


for you 

This recess of Congress has been a very 
fortunate development for our country. Your 
Representatives and Senators are getting the 
feel of things at home and the results will 


be very astonishing to the creators of crises. 
That is why the top boys in the State De- 
partment are hurrying to Paris to dampen 
the expectation over there that Uncle Sam 
intends to turn over the United States 
Treasury to them, The American people are 
saying: 

“We want to know the details of this so- 
called Marshall plan and what it is going to 
cost We demand relief from our excessive 
wartime tax burden so that our economy can 
continue strong and dynamic. We want our 
assistance to other countries keyed to our 
own resources and the willingness of the 
peoples of the other countries to go to work. 
We don't believe 60,000,000 producers in this 
country can sustain the entire world.” 

That is what Congress is hearing first hand 
from the American people. Truman will ap- 
preciate that next January. 

As you are only too well aware, the ques- 
tion of taxation cannot be divorced from that 
of public expenditures. The most difficult 
financial problem confronting us today is 
how to reduce public spending. Some of you 
may, like myself, be old enough to remember 
the denunciations for extravagance heaped 
upon the first billion-dollar Congress—one 
that spent a billion dollars, not in one year 
but in two. How times have changed 

If it is deemed desirable to reduce the 
budget to manageable proportions, we should 
look even more to the elimination of im- 
proper governmental activities than to the 
trimming of expenses in each bureau or de- 
partment. Over and over again, we should 
ask the question: Are there not private or- 
ganizations which could and would perform 

service more efficiently and economi- 
This question ought certainly to be raised 
n the case of all the agencies extending Gov- 
ernment credit: The Farm Tenant Office, the 
1 Electrification Administration, the So- 
Security Board, the Federal Works Agen- 
he National Housing Agency, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Veterans Administration, the 


Federal Security Agency, the United States 
Maritime Commission, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, and various insurance and retire- 
ment funds. 

At present, of course, the dominant item in 
the budget is the expenditure for national 
defense. Jntil this item of expenditure is 
reduced drastically, the Federal tax burden 
is certain to be oppressive. But, under pres- 
ent circumstances, we dare not disarm. 

Are we not, however, faced with the un- 
pleasant fact that, Just as France spent 20 
years and billions of francs strengthening the 
Maginot Line, only to see it collapse in one 
day, we may spend 10 or 15 billions a year for 
several years on our Army and Navy, and yet 
have our Nation destroyed in a single night 
in a terrific atomic holocaust? Does it not 
follow that an essential prerequisite to any 
sound financial program for the future is the 
establishment of effective international con- 
trol of armaments, and especially of atomic 
energy? 

If our enemies, by persistent stalling, can 
succeed in postponing for 2 or 3 years action 
in this direction, it is not improbable that 
few of those present will have any occasion 
to worry about terrestrial affairs, and the 
Government at Washington will be heard of 
only in history books—if the reading of such 
books is still permitted. 

If, regardless of immediate expenses, we 
were wise enough to use our present pre- 
ponderance of power to force the immediate 
establishment of international control of 
armaments, our future expenditures for de- 
fense might be safely cut to a fraction of 
the present budgetary allowance for that 
purpose, 

Under such circumstances the most trou- 
blesome item in the budget would be pay- 
ments on the public debt, both principal and 
interest. 

We have a situation where we are now col- 
lecting 75 percent of all revenues from in- 
come taxes, corporate and individual. If we 
could be assured of a uniformly level degree 
of prosperity for a considerable number of 
years, the present arrangement would be 
ideal, but, unfortunately, in time of depres- 
sion there is a rapid falling off in revenue 
from that source and it would be highly de- 
sirable if the Congress can work out a tax 
plan that will at all times produce the needed 
revenue. 

In May the Ways and Means Committee 
began hearings on the very important sub- 
ject of tax revision and revision of the en- 
tire revenue code. At the outset we named 
a tax study committee, consisting of 11 of 
America’s outstanding tax experts, to help 
us in the great task, and I am happy to say 
that the progress already made is far beyond 
our expectations. 

Early in the next session of Congress we 
hope to have ready for introduction in the 
House of Representatives a general tax bill 
that will mark a new milestone in the eco- 
nomic history of America. As a matter of 
fact, the job should have been done 10 or 
15 years ago. So we will have two tax bills 
next year and we will pass a “quickie” in 
January patterned after the personal in- 
come-tax-reduction bill Truman vetoed 
twice. This will be followed by the general 
bill 

You will realize the great need for revision 
of the revenue code when I remind you 
that under the Roosevelt regime 18 tax laws 
were passed, each one slapped on top of the 
other until the whole thing looked like a 
suitcase that had traveled around the world. 

Progressivity in taxation conflicts with 
American ideals of fair play. The theory of 
our competitive free enterprise system is that 
the rules of the game are set by government, 
Every individual is expected to do his best 
to win, while abiding by these rules. The 
most skillful players are entitled to their win- 
nings, and what they do with their gains is 
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not the business of anyone else—provided 
of course, that such winnings are not u 
antisocially. 

But, under our present tax laws, the G 
ernment is likely to seize the lion’s share 
the winnings. When it does so, it mal 
travesty of the rules and, in effect, end 
the communistic doctrine that the w 
institution of private property is antis 
and that outstripping one’s rivals is crimin 

We are told that the free-enterprise system 
is outmoded and must give way to what 
do-gooders are pleased to term the “n¢ 
order.” Their arguments are that the fre: 
enterprise system is a failure and wholl: 
inadequate to our times. 

If their contentions be true, how does 
come that in the darkest hour of the er: 
contest to destroy nazism and fascism 
world looked to us to become the arse 
democracy, also the banker for the Allie 
side? 

I cannot yet understand how it was possi- 
ble for a decadent system of capitalism to 
convert from peace to war, almost overnicht 
and produce the endless and limitless quanti- 
ties of planes and tanks, trucks and tractor 
guns and shells, precision instruments, not 
to mention the required supply of food and 
clothing, all so desperately needed in the 
Battle of Armageddon. 

We even had to step in and save Russia 
from being crushed and destroyed. If wh 
those who would destroy our soul tell u 
be true, it should have been in the reverse 
and Russia should have done the saving, but 
she couldn't do so because it takes free initia- 
tive to do that kind of job. 

We are in general agreement, I think, that 
it is most fortunate for the world that there 
yet remains one country—the United States 
of America—which has its foundation in the 
free-enterprise system, and has the money 
to give and lend for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the less fortunate countries of the 
world. 

True we put everything that we possessed 
into that war. We felt then, as we feel now 
that no sacrifice was too great when made 
to preserve our liberties, our free institutions 
and our way of life, to the end that our chil- 
dren and their children may enjoy the bene- 
fits and advantages of our historic and tra- 
ditional institutions, our free-enterprise sys- 
tem, our representative form of government, 
and the many other blessings with which we 
have been so generously endowed. 

You will recall that we had an election last 
November, when 50,000,000 voters marched to 
the polls and by an overwhelming majority 
issued a mandate to the President and to 
Congress that the Government of the United 
States should be returned to the people; and 
that the Constitution be reinstated as the 
organic law of the land. 

Unfortunately, we failed to.reckon with the 
bureaucratic lust for power, and individual 
stupidity, as witness President Truman’s two 
vetoes of the tax-reduction bill and the 
labor measure. At the November election 
the American people, by a preponderant ma- 
jority, declared that they wanted relief from 
the staggering tax load that had been im- 
posed upon them as a war measure. hey 
demanded a stop to wasteful spending; they 
also emphatically registered their will that 
the power of racketeering labor leaders be 
curbed, if not destroyed. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
conferred upon the Congress the sole power 
to levy taxes, yet it was vetoed by a Presi- 
dent who has little or no conception of his 
constitutional limitations. I charge that 
President Truman's vetoes were a usurpation 
of the sole authority of the Congress to im- 
pose taxes. His veto of the second tax-reduc- 
tion bill compounded the wrong. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, that one 
of the major causes for the labor unrest is 
the number of tax fingers that dip into the 
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s and that is zed at 

la and the United Kingdom have al- 
ready each given their people the benefit of a 
substantial reduction in personal income 
taxes and on July 1, a second decrease, 
unting to as much as 29 percent, went 
into effect in Canada the richest 
people in all the world, are told by our Presi- 
dent that it would not be safe to increase 
the income of the American people through 
tax reduction; that the better method is 
through wage increases. Have you ever wit- 
nessed a similar example of crass stupidity 
and unbridled demagoguery? 

When it comes to spending there fs little 
to choose from between Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Roosevelt, but if I were to award an 
accolade it would have to go to Mr. Truman 
because he has made Roosevelt look like 
an amateur when it comes to spending. I 
base that assertion on the fact that 2 years 
after VJ-day he sent a peacetime budget to 
Congress that is 400 percent bigger than any 
peacetime budget ever submitted by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The President insisted, again and again, 
that his estimate of $37,500,000,000 is the 
rock-bottom figure for the fiscal year 1948. 
It is enlightening to compare this record of 
decline from the war peek with that estab- 
lished after the First World War. After that 
earlier war the maximum Federal expendi- 
ture was made in the fiscal year 1919, when 
the total was eighteen and one-half billion, 
or about one-half. 

Now a word about the Hartley-Taft labor 
law which the Congress passed over Mr. Tru- 
man's veto. Not one of labor's legitimate 
rights will be denied by the law which the 
Republican Congress has enacted. Labor's 
right to strike for legitimate purposes will 
be preserved; so will its right to free col- 
lective bargaining by agents of its own choos- 
ing. But the law placed some much-needed 
restrictions and curbs upon union labor 
leaders—all intended for no other purpose 
than to protect the public against wide- 
spread abuses of power and the evils inherent 
in the exercise of that power. The new labor 
returns to the rank and file of labor 
control of their union affairs. 

You will agree, I am sure, that the need 
for corrective labor legislation was even of 
greater importance than tax reduction. We 
have had our fill of strikes since VJ-day and 
the need of the country is for labor tran- 
quility and maximum production. 

It took such strikes as the railroad tie-up 
of a year azo, John L. Lewis’ several coal 
strikes, the New York truck strike, the Pitts- 
burgh power strike, not to mention a multi- 
tude of lesser kes, to convince Congress 
and the country that we were nurturing a 
government within a government, and I am 
not so sure that at times the inner govern- 
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ment, made up of labor leaders, was not as 
strong, or stronger, than the Federal Govern- 
nent, and I say that because time after time 


labor leaders have defied the President and 
the Congress. , 

However, an 
Congress to act. 


aroused people compelled 
The Taft-Hartley law is 


deficient in several respects in that it per- 
mits industry-wide 
unicnized shops, 
tion, 


strikes and 
It will need 


recognizes 
some clarifica- 
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neces 
ute t 
empl 
the union shop a clear violation of articles 
9 and 10 of the Bill of Rights 

If we are to maintain our economy on a 
sufficiently high level to meet all of our 
needs, we must have maximum production 
For years leaders have insidiously 
worked to curb the output of the individual 
Even during the war, when the cry was for 
more and more of everything, we found in- 
stances where union leaders were deliberately 
trying to slow down the production of their 
own coworkers with a remark something like 
this: “What’s the hurry, buddy; are you try- 
ing to win the war alone? Take it easy, pal.” 
I do not like to think of what would have 
happened to individuals who preached that 
kind of doctrine during the war had they 
lived in Germany or Russia, but under a 
representative form of government I suppose 
we have got to take it and grin. 

All over the country building operations 
are retarded because of excessive building 
costs. Bricklayers, plasterers, Carpenters, 
and other building-trade groups are not 
alone demanding wages so high as to throttle 
construction, but, to make matters worse, 
they are only turning out a fraction of the 
work that they did a few years 2go. 

The same holds true in industry. I seem 
to recall a statement by young Henry Ford to 
the effect that with 30 percent more workers 
employed, Ford production was down 25 
percent. 

The present high prices are inal 
ure due to high preduction costs and exces 
sive exports of ! early everything we need 

Fellow Americans, I ask you in all sincerity 
how long can this continue without bringing 
on economic paralys! 

God knows I want 


zen to pay trib- 
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to see the workingman 
get as much money as he earns, and I rejoice 
with him in many of the gains he has made 
over the year I, myself, have carried a card 
in the typographical union for more years 
than I care to recall, so I know somewhat of 
the benefits that have accrued for the work- 
ineman by being organized, but the situation 
has gotten out of hand. 

The member has little or 
nothing to say about how his union is to be 
conducted, and indications are that the rank 
and file are getting fed up with their leader- 
ship. I think that was demonstrated at De- 
troit more tl year ago when Mayor Jef- 
fery was reelected over a man named Frank- 
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ensteen, a vice president of the Automobile 
Wor! on. You will recall that Mayor 
Jeffery was elected by a 50,000 majority, and 


rnificant, 
elect 


to me that w because the 
automobile workers can 
wish in the city of Detroit. 
In late weeks there has appeared in many 
publications of national circulation a most 
timely advertisement by Warner & Swasey, 
of Cleveland, entitled “You Don’t Negotiate 
Wages—You Produce Them.” his advertise- 
ment may have ¢ me of you, solam 
t ts to read it. 
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your responsibility.” 

I have gone into the labor question in some 
detail because I tl 
question confronting us t 
the workers, who are 
as much as it does the employer and people 
in general, and it is unf e for the 
country as a whole that President Truman 
has failed to recognize and ta cognizance 
of a situation that at vari s; times has 
threatened our economic stability If he 
thinks it his veto of the Taft-Hartley bill 
will win him support from the rank and file 
of labor, I fear he will become a very much 
disi ioned man when the votes are c unted 
in November of '48 

For months the New Deal propaganda bu- 
reaus have ly ug ; 
American people on the idea that the first 

of the Eightieth Con 3 was a do- 

nothing Congress 
than 30 years’ ser 
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Based upon my more 
vice in the House of Repr« 
sentatives I say to you that this is a foi 
falsehood. I cannot recall a Congress tha 
has accomplished so much in such a short 
time 
olled Eightieth Con- 
gress cam g on January < 
first act was to streamline the organization 
in conformity with the Reorganization Act 
passed by the late Congress 
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At this point may I remind you that it re- 
quires an investment of over $8,000 to create 
4 new job. The average person who receives 
a small income does not create the job 
through which he gets that income. Some- 
one else has made that job possible through 
his decision to provide capital, or assume a 
business risk, or take on managerial respon- 
sibilities. Any plan of tax revision which 
does not give at least proportionate recogni- 
ion to this basic reality of our economic sys- 
tem would be gravely deficient. 

If our economy is not to remain static, we 
must provide proper incentives for expand- 
ing existing industries and businesses, and 
the creation of new ones, both of which 
would make more jobs, greater production, 
lower prices, and an expanded market for 
finished and raw materials. 

I am one of those old-fashioned Americans 
who believes that in order to have a sound 
and expanding economy all investments 
should return at least 5 or 6 percent over and 
above taxes, cost of operation and deprecia- 
tion. That should be true of the farm, the 
shop, the factory, the railroad, and all other 
activities. 

Americans in all walks of life should cher- 
ish and cling to the principle that ours, be- 
ing a free country, there should be the least 
interference on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our lives. 

We firmly believe in the law of supply and 
demand, which should at all times be per- 
mitted to operate freely, and only with such 
restrictions as are absolutely necessary to 
fair dealing 

We utterly and completely reject the theory 
that those with vision, courage, ambition, 
and energy should be held back to time their 
progress with those who have been less gen- 
erously endowed. 

Life in America should be geared to give 
one and all full opportunity according to 
one’s talents. More than that no one can 
ask for, less than that would be un-American. 

Above all, we reject the principal of gov- 
ernment that would tax success to a point 
of diminishing returns. 

Taxation for the necessary needs of gov- 
ernment, yes; taxation to penalize success, 
a thousand times no. 

Fellow Americans, I am greatly disturbed, 
as I am sure you are, over the loose talk that 
we hear about a prospective depression. Let 
me say to you with all the candor and force 

at my command that there is absolutely no 
foundation for such expressions. The situa- 
tion today is wholly different from what it 
was back in the late 1920’s. Then we had 
a run-away market and no backlog of orders. 
Our credit system was overextended and we 
were skating on mighty thin ice. 

Today the situation is wholly different. 
Our banks are bursting with deposits. The 
manufacturer has a backlog of orders. We 
need everything from shoes to automobiles, 
household gadgets, watches and clocks, roll- 
ing stock, farm and factory equipment, and 
s0 I could go on and enumerate indefinitely. 

If we get a depression it will be altogether 
due to the old New Deal defeatists in Wash- 
ineton and their irresponsible and malicious 
talk. A depression will only come when we 
lose our heads, our faith in America, and in 
the future. I believe that with intelligent 
leadership we can work out a program that 
will continue the present level of prosperity 
indefinitely. 

Oh, we must have some readjustment, of 
course, but there is a vast difference between 
such readjustment and a depression. 

Early in the New Deal we were told that we 
had reached the outermost horizon of our 
economy and that we need look for no fur- 
ther expansion or development. Now we 
know how loosely and ill-advisedly they 
spoke. Then our national income was about 
$40,000,000,000 a year. Now that income has 
increased to about $176,000,000,000, and while 


I am well along in years, I confidently expect 
to live to see a national income of 225 bil- 
lions. 

America is a land without present eco- 
nomic horizons. There is no limit to where 
we can go if we have the will and the indus- 
try. Today we stand on the threshold of the 
greatest era of development in all the his- 
tory of mankind. 

What we need, my friends, is a spiritual re- 
birth of the American pecple. We must re- 
capture that fine old American spirit of self- 
reliance that made America what it is. 

We must get over the idea that the Govern- 
ment owes us a living. I freely concede that 
there are certain fixed obligations to the peo- 
ple that are incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment and which should not be avoided. On 
the other hand, the people of America also 
have certain obligations to their Govern- 
ment. I have never conceded it to be the 
duty of the Federal Government to act as a 
nurse or Santa Claus to all and sundry and 
I feel, with my whole being, that the Ameri- 
can people must stop looking to Washington 
to do the things for them that they should 
do for themselves. 

America was not builded and made great 
by Washington bureaucrats and Government 
subsidies. Rather, our great and glorious 
country is the product of industry, freedom, 
opportunity and personal initiative. 

The brave men and women of the East, 
who loaded all their worldly possessions into 
covered wagons and turned their faces reso- 
lutely and hopefully to the setting sun, brav- 
ing the hidden dangers of the forests; who 
in 150 years transformed a vast wilderness 
into the richest empire On earth—they were 
the ones who builded America. 

Not only did they wrest the empire west 
of the mountains from hostile Indians, they 
built roads and railroads, opened up farms, 
established schools and churches, and cre- 
ated thousands of modern and prosperous 
cities, villages, and hamlets where the stand- 
ard of living is so high that it is the envy 
of all the world. 

When the early pioneers set out on that 
great migration they cut all ties with the 
old home, and what they did and what they 
accomplished was done without Government 
subsidies, Government controls, or even gov- 
ernmental planning. In short, they gladly 
underwent the tribulations and the trials of 
their brave and hardy forefathers, who had 
landed on Plymouth Rock two centuries 
before. 

While their worldly possessions were few, 
they had boundless faith in the future of 
America and a supreme confidence in God 
and in themselves. That is what America 
needs today. 

They demonstrated to an admiring world 
what the American people can do if but given 
a free hand. 

Today that area which we proudly call 
the bread and butter basket of the world 
holds as many opportunities as it ever did, 
but in order to bring these opportunities 
into fruition we must be released from the 
stranglehold in which we are held by a grasp- 
ing and a thoroughly selfish bureaucracy 
which seeks to control our every act. 

The venturesome spirit which made Amer- 
ica now lies dormant, because the incentive 
to branch out has been repressed and sup- 
pressed by excessive taxation and oppressive 
regulations. The big job before Congress and 
our people, as I see it, lies in reawakening the 
spirit that was America in our earlier days, 
and this can only be done by permitting the 
American people to retain for themselves a 
fair share of the wealth that they create. 

Fellow Americans, I have boundless con- 
fidence in the future and in the destiny of 
America. 

I believe we now stand on the threshold 
of the most wonderful era in all the history 
of mankind. 
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Let us here and now resolve to break the 
last shackles that a bureaucratic octopus has 
fastened upon us, Let us recognize the ne- 
cessity of mutual sacrifice for the realization 
of the “last best hope on earth”—the freedom 
and dignity of the individual man. 

Let us also resolve that while Washington 
shall have every dollar that is needed for 
the necessary conduct of government, and 
for our national security, there shall not be 
1 penny for extravagance and waste. 

America no longer has money to throw 
away. Henceforth let us think of America 
first. Then we will again become a happy 
and prosperous people. Let us ever remem- 
ber that only a prosperous America can help 
rebuild a war-devastated world. Indeed, a 
solvent America is necessary to the rebuild- 
ing of that world. 

The issue is clear. Shall we cling to the 
blessings with which we have been endowed 
by a beneficient providence and to the insti- 
tutions and traditions handed down from 
the founding fathers? In arriving at a deci- 
sion it is well for us to remember that we 
are but custodians of the blessings and 
benefits that we have inherited, as they also 
belong to the generations yet unborn which 
are to follow us. 

The issue is clear-cut, and let no one make 
any mistake about it. In short, shall we 
choose to remain a free people, whose roots 
are deeply grounded in the tenet that there 
can be no substitute for personal integrity, 
individual initiative, and collective industry, 
or shall we substitute therefor a philosophy 
that would destroy the soul and enslave the 
individual? The choice is ours to make, and 
I pray the God of our fathers that we will 
not repeat the same mistake that so many 
other peoples have made. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate what I have 
in mind by quoting an Englishman, Herbert 
Casson, of London, on private enterprise: 


“The power to choose the work I do; 
To grow and have the larger view; 
To know and feel that I am free; 
To stand erect, not bow the knee; 
To be no chattel of the state; 

To be the master of my fate; 

To dare to risk, to lose, to win; 

To make my own career begin; 

To serve the world in my own way; 
To gain in wisdom, day by day; 
With hope and zest to climb, to rise— 
I call that private enterprise.” 





In Commemoration of the One Hundred 
and Sixtieth Anniversary of the Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution by 


the State of Delaware—“The First 
State” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, to all Americans the date December 7 
has a great significance which shall never 
be forgotten. On that date in 1941 the 
infamous attack was made on Pear] Har- 
bor by the Japanese. 

However, long before 1941, December 7 
was a date of the greatest historical sig- 
nificance to the people of the United 
States. It was on December 7, 1787, that 
the State of Delaware ratified our Fed- 
eral Constitution; and since it was the 











first of the Thirteen Original States to 
do so, Delaware became, in fact, “the 


first State.” In the intervening 160 years 
the State of Delaware and its citizens 
have cherished and protected this his- 
torical position and have continuously 
had a prominent part in the tremendous 
growth and development of this Nation. 

Last week, in proclaiming December 7, 
1947, as Delaware Day, His Excellency 
Walter W. Bacon, Governor of Delaware, 
stated in part: 

Whereas on December 7, 1787, Delaware be- 
came the first State to ratify the Federal 
Constitution; and 

Whereas in this year, which marks the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of that 
historical event, the peace- and liberty- 
loving peoples of the earth are again engaged 
in a sincere effort to establish peace through- 
out the world: 

Now, therefore, I ask the citizens of the 
State of Delaware to pay tribute to the part 
Delaware played in the establishment of the 
basic law of our Nation and to those men and 
women of Delaware who have contributed to 
the honor and glory of their State from. the 
early days of the Colonies down to the present 
time. 


As December " this year fell on a Sun- 
day, official exercises commemorating the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
Delaware’s ratification of the Constitu- 
tion will be held tonight in the capital 
city of Dover. At that time the principal 
address will be delivered by a prominent 
member of one of Delaware’s oldest and 
most highly respected families, the Hon- 
orable Richard S. Rodney, a judge of the 
United States District Court for Dela- 
ware. 

A leader in the early colonial and rev- 
olutionary periods, the State of Dela- 
ware remains today a leader in many 
phases of our national existence. In 
broad fields of agriculture and industry, 
Delaware’s productive activities are 
known and heralded throughout the Na- 
tion—and in many specific fields 
throughout the world. In recognition of 
its position of leadership,. wealth, and 
productive importance, Delaware is 
widely known as the Diamond State— 
small but of tremendous value. 

It should also be remembered that 
within its boundaries there exists today 
one of the oldest institutions of higher 
education in our land. At Newark, Del., 
there is the University of Delaware, 
which had its inception as an academy 
in 1743 and which, in the 204 years since 
that date, has continued to be a center 
of knowledge and learning. 

From the days of Charles Thompson, 
permanent Secretary of the First and 
Second Continental Congresses, and 
Caesar Rodney, whose historic all-night 
horseback ride from Dover to Phila- 
delphia enabled Delaware’s delegation to 
the Constitutional Convention to cast 
its vote for independence, to the present 
day, Delawareans have served this Nation 
nobly and gained renown in many fields 
of endeavor. Among such Delawareans, 
past and present, are: Dr. James Tilton, 
called the father of the Army hospital 
service; Commodore Thomas McDon- 
ough, hero of the battle of Lake Cham- 
plain in the War of 1812; John M. Clay- 
ton, who was Secretary of State under 
President Taylor and coauthor of the 
famous Clayton-Bulwer Treaty between 
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the United States and Great Britain; 
Thomas Bayard, Secretary of State un- 
der President Cleveland, and our first 
Ambassador to England; John Bassett 
Moore, noted authority on international! 
iaw who died only a few weeks ago; 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, former Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps and now Minister to the Union of 
South Africa; George Messersmith, 
former Ambassador to Argentina; Josiah 
Marvel, Jr., now Ambassador to Den- 
mark; Howard Pyle, noted artist and au- 
thor; Henry Seidel Canby, author, editor, 
and critic who founded the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature; and Emily P. Bissell, 
who inaugurated on December 7, 1907, 
the antituberculosis Christmas seal drive 
which is now a national institution. 
There are many others. 

Today Delaware, the agricultural and 
industrial “diamond,” is widely recog- 
nized as the explosives and chemical cap- 
ital of the world. It is also the capital of 
the broiler industry in the poultry field, 
as well as the center for the manufactur- 
ing of vulcanized fiber. Eighty percent 
of the world’s vulcanized fiber is pro- 
duced in America, and 60 percent of that 
is manufactured in Delaware. 

Other fields of industry in which the 
people of Delaware play a prominent part 
are: Leather; textiles; plumbing fixtures; 
castings of malleable iron, brass, bronze, 
and manganese; paper; ships; fish oil; 
and a variety of others too numerous to 
mention in such a brief accounting as 
this. 

In addition to poultry production, Del- 
aware is important agriculturally for its 
prosperous and expanding production of 
fruits and berries, grain feeds, vege- 
tables, and dairy products. Delaware is 
also studded with canneries, specializing 
mostly in poultry and such truck crops 
as tomatoes and corn. 

Widely known as a summer vacation 
and resort area, Delaware also has large 
commercial and pleasure fishing fleets. 

Thus, it may be seen—from even such 
an inadequate summary as this—that 
Delaware, “the first State,” although 
small in geographical size, has always 
been, and, I am confident, will forever 
continue to play, a large and important 
part in the history, development, and 
progress of the United States of America. 





Out-Patient Treatment and Hospitaliza- 
tion of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
The Ohio Department of the Disabled 
American Veterans on December 6, 1947, 
adopted a resolution with reference to 
the deplorable conditions in connection 
with the out-patient treatment and hos- 
pitalization of wartime disabled veterans. 
This resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration’s 
out-patient medical service and hospital care 
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for veterans who were wounded or disabled 
as a direct result of war service is nearing 
the point of collapse, the present projected 
work load interpreted in terms of money re- 
quirements, indicating a shortage in the 
Veterans’ Administration af from 32 to 40 
million dollars—for the out-patient phase of 
the medical program alone—the present in- 
structions requiring the Ohio offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration to further curtail 
the medical program—to the extent neces- 
Sary to remain within the funds allotted; 
and 

Whereas out-patient medical service in- 
cludes medical treatment at home, treatment 
at the offic of a local physician, and emer- 
gency hospital care, medicine, prosthetic ap- 
pliances, and so forth for war service-con- 
1ected disability; also physical examinations 
which are necessary to determine eligibility . 
to monetary benefits, and entitlement to 
medical and dental care; and 

Whereas in order to keep within the lim- 
ited funds available, this service is being pro- 
vided on a priority basis, physical examina- 
tions which are essential to determine eligi- 
bility to benefits and service being at the 
bottom of this priority list; and 

Whereas to further curtail this service, 
medical aid to veterans with pending claims 
is to be discontinued at the end of this 
month, regardless of prima facie evidence of 
entitlement; and 

Whereas huge back logs are increasing 
daily, veterans travel authority and even pur- 
chase of needed medicine sometimes being 
deferred—because of lack of funds; Ohio fee 
basis physicians by the score having with- 
drawn from the Veterans’ Administration 
medical program because of red tape and the 
long delay in obtaining payment for service 
rendered, many of these physicians prefer- 
ring to administer to war-time disabled vet- 
erans as charity patients without cost; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals in Ohio are filled with waiting lists 
upward to in excess of one thousand at Day- 
ton; many municipal and private hospitals 
in Ohio cities and notably Cincinnati, are 
refusing to accept wartime disabled veterans 
for treatment on Government authorization 
and are demanding cash guaranty by the 
veteran before admitting them, regardless of 
the emergency, this being due to the long 
delay in the payment of bills and the low 
Government hospital fee schedule which is 
outdated and does not cover current cost of 
medical care; and 

Whereas it is a mrost unbelievable thing 
that this Government would single out 
America’s service disabled, those who were 
wounded and disabled as a direct result of 
war service, and for the sake of economy deny 
these men and women the necessary medical 
care to relieve the ravages of disease and 
disability incurred by serving the Nation in 
time of war on the battle fronts of the world; 
and 

Whereas this situation is a most serious 
one, and even grave, and is of much greater 
importance than the sending of billions of 
dollars overseas for the care and rehabilita- 
tion of Europe’s millions: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Ohio Department of the 
Disabled American Veterans— 

(1) That an appeal be made to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Congress 
for a deficiency appropriation sufficient to 
maintain adequate medical service for the 
Nation’s wartime disabled. 

(2) That an appeal be made to the Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans’ Administration to 
consider temporary reallocation of funds 
pending action by the President and the 
Congress, and that the Administrator also 
consider closer supervision of the medical 
service with a view of improved efficiency; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
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to the Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, to the Members of Congress from 


Ohio, and that a copy be given to the press. 

Adopted by the executive committee, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, department of 
Ohio, this 6th day of December 1947. 


ALBERT L. Croy, 
Department Commander. 

Mr. Speaker, the Disabled American 
Veterans, commonly referred to as the 
DAV, is composed exclusively of those 
who were wounded, or disabled as a di- 
rect result of war service, and is the only 
organization of its kind ever to receive a 
charter from the Congress of the United 
States. The DAV in Ohio has rendered 
a most valuable service to this particular 
group of veterans and to the widows and 
orphans for more than 25 years. During 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
the representatives of this organization 
at the offices of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Ohio, arranged for 2,971 hospital- 
izations, obtained 4,745 physical exami- 
nations, received 27,571 letters from vet- 
erans regarding their claims, addressed 
27,703 personal letters to veterans re- 
garding their claims, personally inter- 
viewed 19,517 claimants, made 5,602 per- 
sonal appearances before the rating 
boards of the Veterans’ Administration 
for veterans, and reviewed 27,833 claims 
files. 

The Ohio department of the DAV is 
leading all States in membership in the 
organization for the tenth consecutive 
year, has more members than the com- 
bined total of 23 States, and more chap- 
ters than the combined total of 15 States. 
Approximately 60 percent of the entire 
membership in Ohio, are either part- 
paid or fully paid life members. More 
than 30 percent of the entire member- 
ship in the State are fully paid life mem- 
bers. This is a record that is unequaled 
by any State organization in any State. 

The officers responsible for this great 
record are Mr. Albert L. Croy, the present 
State commander of the DAV in Ohio, 
who, I am proud to say, is a fellow editor 
and publisher, publishing two newspa- 
pers in Van Wert County, and who has 
long been an outstanding leader in veter- 
ans’ affairs; and State Senator Albert L. 
Daniels, the State adjutant and treas- 
urer of the Ohio DAV, who has been the 
most able representative of my own 
State senatorial district in the Ohio Leg- 
islature, and has for many years served 
as an officer of the Ohio DAV, with great 
benefit to such veterans and honor to 
himself. 





World Situation Regarding Nitrogenous 
Fertilizers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing letter dated November 20 which I 
have received from Mr. C. Tyler Wood, 


Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 20, 1947. 
The Honorable Heten G. DovuG.Las, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mrs, Douctas: The following in- 
formation concerning the present world sit- 
uation as regards nitrogenous fertilizers is 
sent in response to your telephoned request 
of November 10 to the Department. Infor- 
mation concerning the present status of 
Government-owned plants in the United 
States is included. 

The United States is a member of the 
International Emergency Food Council, 
which has a total membership of 35 coun- 
tries. This Council, among its other func- 
tions, has found it necessary, in view of the 
obvious importance of nitrogenous fertilizers 
to food supplies and in view of the extremely 
short supplies of fertilizer nitrogen through- 
out the world, to establish a recommended 
world distribution of fertilizer nitrogen. 

The Council makes its recommendations, 
of course, only after agreement is reached 
among the member countries on the basis of 
full discussions within the Committee on 
Fertilizers. As you know, the IEFC does not 
have powers to compel a given member to 
take action which is not acceptable to that 
member. In June of this year the IEFC rec- 
ommended that the United States should re- 
ceive 187,330 shart tons of fertilizer nitrogen 
(this figure is expressed in terms of nitrogen 
content as a common denominator; the ag- 
gregate tonnage of the actual materials is 
much higher) during the 1947-48 production 
year (July-June) from countries having ex- 
portable supplies. It also recommended, 
with the concurrence of the United States, 
that this country export 57,860 short tons of 
nitrogen from commercial sources during the 
same period; this figure has been raised by 
the United States to 61,160 tons to include 
an increase of 3,300 tons of nitrogen in the 
form of solutions, which are in relatively 
good supply, to be exported to Cuba. The 
United States Government's decisions to ac- 
cept the IEFC recommendation and to insti- 
tute the increase were taken with the con- 
currence of the interested Federal agencies. 

The guiding principle followed by inter- 
ested agencies (the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and State) in determining 
the level of the commercial export program 
for the current fertilizer year was that the 
United States net import balance should be 
essentially the same as that during the pre- 
vious fertilizer year, and that the increase in 
domestic production contemplated at the 
time the present program was established 
would be retained entirely for the domestic 
market. This means, of course, that larger 
supplies will be available to domestic con- 
sumers than last year. Comparative figures 
are as follows: 


Short tons of nitrogen 
[All figures rounded off to nearest hundred tons} 











| 1946-47 1947-48 
td 61, 900 161, 200 
Imports : a ee 186, 300 1187, 300 
Domestic production ?........ 663, 800 * 686, 500 


\JEFC allocation. 

2 Exclusive of Army Ordnance production. 

* Recent developments bow being investigated by the 
Department of Commerce may indicate whether this 
figure may be increased. 

Following the IEFC’s recommendations, it 
is the responsibility of member countries to 
establish individual programs for the import 
and export of nitrogenous fertilizers. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law No. 
188, Eightieth Congress, “Second Decontrol 
Act, 1947,” the Department of Commerce is 
the agency of this Government authorized 
to provide for the fulfillment of such pro- 
grams. 


The nitrogen-export program for the 1947- 
48 production year, as originally established, 
provided for the export of 57,860 short tons 
of nitrogen. In establishing the program 
great care was exercised to minimize the 
impact upon domestic requirements. It was 
also determined that the composition of the 
total export tonnage as regards specific nitrog- 
enous fertilizer materials (viz, ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium sulfate, etc.) should 
be arrived at in an equitable manner, so that 
no individual material would be compelled 
to bear an undue share of the burden. To 
this end, the projected program was fully 
discussed with and agreed to by representa- 
tives of the industry, whose recommenda- 
tions were incorporated into the present pro- 
gram. The export program thus established 
was published as Direction No. 4 to Alloca- 
tions Regulation No. 2, a copy of which is 
available from the Office of Materials Dis- 
tribution, Department of Commerce. This 
regulation requires all producers of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer materials to accept certi- 
fled export orders for these materials up to 
stated percentages of their respective pro- 
duction of such materials in the 1946-47 
production year. The subsequent increase 
of 3,300 tons of nitrogen is in the form of 
“solutions,” which are not in short supply. 
This form of fertilizer is exported to Canada 
and Cuba in tank cars, by overland railroad, 
and sea train, respectively; long-distance 
water shipment is not feasible. 

The world’s commercial exportable pool of 
nitrogen is smaller than last year’s; conse- 
quently, several countries will consume con- 
siderably less than last year. Recent IEFC 
data show that in 1947-48 the estimated 
world production of nitrogenous fertilizers 
(exclusive of Ordnance output in the United 
States and United Kingdom for Germany, 
Japan, and Korea) is 2,576,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen, as against total stated requirements 
of 3,500,000 tons, the deficit being more than 
900,000 tons. In 1937 there were 12 coun- 
tries exporting fertilizer nitrogen; now there 
are only 5 major exporters in the commercial 
sense. If the output and shipments from 
the United States Ordnance plants are taken 
into account, there are now 6 major exporters 
of nitrogen. The report of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, entitled “1947 Fertilizer Sup- 
plies” contains, among other things, the ex- 
pla ation of how the Army came to sponsor 
the operation of the United States Ordnance 
facilities for the production of fertilizer. 
The salient facts relating to the present sit- 
uation are given below. You may desire to 
communicate directly with the Department 
of the Army for further details. 

Upon assuming the responsibilities of oc- 
cupation, the Army was faced with a net im- 
port requirement of considerable magnitude 
as regards nitrogenous fertilizers. Funds 
were appropriated by the Congress to cover 
the cost of the needed fertilizer. It was 
found, however, that the quantities required 
could not be purchased from commercial 
producers without seriously impinging on the 
supplies available to domestic consumers. It 
was subsequently decided by the Government 
to make available for the Army's program 
certain Government-owned plant facilities, 
some of which had previously been declared 
surplus, and others which the Army was re- 
taining as stand-by munitions facilities. 
Actual operation of the plants is by com- 
mercial companies, on a contractual basis. 
Originally, the Army had 16 plants reacti- 
vated for the production of ammonium 
nitrate. Anhydrous ammonia was made in 
4 plants, transported in pressure tank cars 
to another 6 plants-for the manufacture 
of ammonium nitrate solution, then for- 
warded by ordinary tank car to 6 additional 
plants for finishing (graining). However, 
due to a shortage of available tank cars, it 
was found necessary to take some 5 plants 
out of production, thus reducing the avail- 
able capacity for the production of finished 
































ammonium nitrate from 28,600 short tons of 
nitrogen per month (88,000 tons of material) 


to 21,125 tons (65,000 tons of material). Dur- 
ing the 1947-48 production year the Army’s 
program is understood to call for the pro- 
duction and shipment to the occupied terri- 
tories of about 252,000 short tons (230,000 
netric tons) of nitrogen. It is understood 
that about 20 percent of the total is pro- 
eramed for Germany, 48 percent for Japan, 
and 32 percent for Korea. 

One of the plants released from the Army’s 
program, for the reasons outlined above, was 
turned over to the Bureau of Mines for syn- 
thetic fuels research. This is the Missouri 
Ordnance Works. Recently two of the pro- 
ducing units (“trains”) of this facility were 
declared surplus to War Assets Administra- 
tion; the latter agency is proceeding to dis- 
pose of this capacity to a commercial bidder. 
The Department has recommended to War 
Assets that the facility be disposed of in such 
a manner as to assure its use for the produc- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizer materials during 
the emergency period of world-wide nitrogen 
shortage. The capacity of the two units at 
Missouri, in terms of nitrogen, is understood 
to be 18,000 short tons a year on the basis 
of a 300-day operating year. 

According to the best information avail- 
able to the Department, additional unused 
capacity at Government-owned ammonia 
plants consists of 36,000 short tons of nitro- 
gen a year at the Morgantown Ordnance 
Works and some 54,000 tons a year at the 
Cactus Ordnance Works. In the latter case 
the facilities necessary for the increased pro- 
duction are completely unassembled, and it 
is understood that a considerable capital ex- 
penditure would be involved. In the cases 
of both these plants, due to the continuing 
shortage of tank cars, the problem of inte- 
gration would have to be solved—that is to 
say, the problem of bringing together in one 
producing area the facilities needed in the 





manufacture of finished nitrogen fertilizer. 
The information furnished above is be- 
lieved to be sufficient to indicate the com- 
plexity of the task of contributing to the 
alleviation of the severe world shortage of 
fertilizer nitrogen, and I trust that it will 
be of some assistance to you. However, it is 
appreciated that there mav be many ques- 
tions you have on this subject that could 
not possibly be answered in one letter. Please 
feel free to communicate with the Depart- 
ment whenever you have questions that you 
feel this agency is in a position to answer. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. TyLeEr Woop, 
Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. 





The Unheard Cry of the World’s Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
Magazine of October 12, 1947, by Ger- 
trude Samuels who is a member of the 
Sunday staff of the Times. To gather 
material for this article she interviewed 
Red Cross and former UNRRA workers 
returned from overseas and officials of 
the United States Children’s Bureau and 
the United Nations. 
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The article follows: 

THE UNHEARD CRY OF THE WORLD’S CHILDREN— 
THIRTY MILLIONS IN EUROPE, TWICE THAT 
MANY IN ASIA, MAKE THEIR APPEAL TO US FOR 
AID 

(By Gertrude Samuels) 
WASHINGTON.—Thirty 

Europe and thirty to sixty million children in 

the Near and Far East—children on two- 

thirds of the tace of the earth—are in dire 
need of help. They are living in caves made 
out of rubble, in areas where every dwelling 
has been destroyed by fire, in patched-up 
buildings and in wartime dugouts. Their 
faces—old, emaciated, green from deficiency 
diets—show the nature of the enemy. Thou 
sands are mutilated for life, without ns, 
hands, legs, and lacking even the artificial 
limbs to replace them. Nearly all bear the 
deeper wounds of the he result of 
broken families, lost faith, and hunger. 

These children don’t complain. No 
has ever seen gather in ; 
pitying mobs before some ambassador's house 
or military government headquarters with 
hunger placards. In fact, like the proverbial 
children, they aren’t—diplomatically speak 
ng—heard at all. But they are terrifyingly 
there—for all to see who want to see 

‘heir greatest problem is food. Some of 
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the problem derives from the military war 
which, like any war, turns countries into 
battlefields and destroys farms, villages, and 


cities. That military phase of World War II 
took a grim toll. It not only mutilated chil- 
illed their families, robbing them 
of love anc it cut into their means 
of existence, taking the basic foods, especial- 
ly milk, which children must have for health 
and growth. 

The other phase of the problem, particu- 








larly in Europe, stems directly from the 
amazing Hitler-Haushofer strategy to colo- 


nize the contient for Germany. This is the 
crime without a name, as Winston Churchill 
called it in his broadcast of August 1041, for 
which a name has since been coined— 
genocide. 

Genocide, which comes. from the Greek 
word genos (race, tribe) and the latin cide 
(killing), was the plan to win the peace even 


though the war be lost—by annihilating 
whole populations, whether of national, 


racial or religious character, and so change 
the demographic picture of Europe in favor 
of Germany. This took several forms. In 
the case of the Jews of Europe and their 
children, it almost succeeded. That was by 
direct extermination in the gas chambers 
and crematories. In the case of the occupied 
countries, particularly eastern Europe and 
western Russia, the philosophy of Hitler, 
Goering, Keitel, Haushofer was expounded 
by Heinrich Himmler in October 1943: 

“What the nations can offer in the way of 
good blood of our type, we will take. If 
necessary, by kKidnaping their children and 
raising them here with us. Whether na- 
tions live in prosperity or starve to death 
interests me only insofar as we need them as 
slaves for our Kultur. * *° *” 

Thus in all the former occupied countries 


where the enemy looted the food stores and 
underfed the young, malnutrition and dis- 
ease had a 6-year start before the end of the 


war. 

As the Nuremberg indictment summed it 
up: “[The defendants] conducted deliberate 
and systematic genocide. * * *” While 
German babies and children waxed fat 
and healthy on balanced diets and Ger- 
man women faithfully carried on their 
“Kinder, Kueche, Kirche” role, enduring 
weakness ate away at the rest of Europe's 
child reserves. 

This was the children’s problem facing the 
allies as their liberating armies went into 
Europe—a problem which they met with 
imagination, trained workers, and with cash 
in the form of body-building supplies and 
medicines—from the International Red 
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Cross, from the voluntary welfare agencies 
aided by the National War Fund, and from 
UNRRA. 

To the occupied countries, UNRRA became 
a holy word and often meant the difference 
between life and death. It was never 
enough, but it did reach part of the children, 
and it did stave off epidemics. Now UNRRA 
is closed down. But the need is not only 
graver than ever—it is a matter of weeks to 
a crisis 

Perhaps the most 


crucial areas are Italy 
) 


and those which were marked for death by 
the Nazis ireece Poland, 3yelorussia 


their children can never r 
milk looks like 


member 


M st Ol 
e Hundreds of thou- 


what 


stands 


are orphans who never had a chance. 
I saw some of this among the United Na- 


tions children in the miserable displaced per- 
son this year. The chil- 
ropean nations are, if 
times worse. Here, 

ntinues to win his 






ern 
hundred 
from the grave, Hitler c 
demographic war. 

In Greece, in a desper 
tubercular children (those who could not 
survive the winter without contracting TB) 
doctors helped by the Australian Red Cross 
have been going on mule or horseback into 
the mountains, picking out children } 
and there and accrediting ther 
for 3-week periods Such a camp was 
Eagle’s Nest at Karpenessi, northwest of 
Athens where the more fortunate children, 
trudging through the mountains for 9 to 14 
hours, clad in 2 nd v I ¥ pieces of oid 
tires for shoes, for the first time saw what 
civilization could be like 

One child, Kosta, 9'4 years, his father shot 
by the Germans, his mother dead of TB, 
made the journey with his 5g ndmother. 
Washed down in a primitive shower, his head 
shaved, Kosta was treated for bedy sores and 
put into new clothes made from flour sacks 
In the 3 weeks Kosta gained in height and 
weight. Now, say leading pediatricians, vir- 
tually no children can have even this care 
because there is no food for them. 

Nor will Greek children get their one 600- 
calorie supplementary meal. They can con- 
tinue to meet in the rubble-heaped 
yards which serve as their schoolrooms—for 
how long as the living? 

In Italy children are dying because they 
lack a few drops of cod liver oil, milk, and a 
minimum of nourishing food Thousands of 
babies live in old, battle-scarred barracks 
which have walls but no floors, « 
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TB, rickets, and scurvy. fF the lack of 
milk, they are fed on bread ground in water 
This brings another scourge—hunger edemas 
their bodies swelling with water under the 
skin. Hundreds carried to the pediatrics 
clinic of the University of R« = are affected 
in the corneas; these children will be near! 

totally blind for life. “Yet a few drops of cod 





ner °* &- "sg : 
In Poland nearly 5,000,000 children 
000 of them orphans, lack every basic neces- 
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A child-feeding center at Lodz gives a re- 
cent picture. Beginning at 11:30, about 
1,000 children aged 6 to 14 years lined up 
for their main meal—a soup made of cab- 
bage, potatoes, and water. Observers from 
the United States Children’s Bureau and 
UNRRA were “mostly struck by their ry, 
ragged, stunted appearance. I 
to talk with Ludwik and Jerzy 
who looked about 7 years old, : 
that they were actually 13 years old.” Is 
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Hitler to have his way with the Polish chil- 


The most desperate need in the whole 
picture—from England where children are at 
le etting a school lunch, to Poland, Italy, 
I ia, Byelorussia—is milk. The simple 
trutl ; that children of all ages need milk 
Moreover, to 





h and development. 


be of real value it should meet the nutri- 
! ndards of cleanliness, quality, and 
be 1 as quickly as p ible. And there 
ually no fresh milk in the war- 
de’ d countric while the powdered 
milk supply is nearly gone 
Germany presents a strange paradox. 
Milk is what most German infants, at least in 
the Amer! n and British zones, are appar- 
ently sure of getting. Dr. Rudolph Dega- 
witz. chief of the Children's Department at 
the University of Hamburg, told me: “In the 
American and British zones the children are 
normally fit for the first 4 years of life. In- 
fants up to this age are getting their milk 
recularly, although they don't get encugh 
of other foods. The school children look 
undernourished and those between the ages 
of 11 end 14 years are in bad shape because 
they need more food at that age to keep on 
, fast But these school children also 


pet milk in their schools plus a 200-calcrie 
nr Mg 

Dr. Degawitz said that the “worst head- 
ache” was the Russian zone “where chil- 
dren ere getting only about one-fifth of 
the milk that they get in the other two 
zone 

But if Europe is a continent of hungry 
children the Far East presents a stranger 
tracedy. At least before the war Europe 
knew a decent living standard. In the East 
traditional poverty and starvation are still 
complicated by war. In.all China, there are 
two children’s hospitals to care for, roughly, 


100,009,000 children. Chinese children need 
erything—milk, food, cod-liver oil, medi- 
1es, clothes, shoes—and, equally impor- 


some show by the rest of the world 
f human understanding. In the famine 
area of Honan province last fall, children 
lay down in the street and died and were 
buried in common ditches. Today the dying 
are seen on the streets of Shanghai. 

Children carried into the Shanghai Pub- 
lic Hospital for Children (the other is in 
Peking) died within 24 hours of TB, men- 
ingit Sixty percent of the cases are mal- 
nutrition— ‘but how can we afford to buy 
even milk? One pound of milk powder costs 
one United States gold dollar or 60,000 
Chinese dollars.” Silent, orphaned, aban- 
doned children clutch the only possessions 
they have left—a sandal or a wash cloth, 

In the primitive villages of India, with 
their mud huts and spare water supply, chil- 
dren often live on a plate of boiled rice a 
day. 

One canteen near Bombay, provisioned by 
voluntary agencies, served seven villages in 
a vain attempt to reach the children with 
one novrishing meal a day, “so whatever the 
United Nations can do for India will at least 
be a start.” 

This is the extent of the children’s prob- 
lem. What are the nations of the world 
doing about it? After faltering starts, four 
eff ; are being made: 

1, Nations are themselves doing what they 
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2. There is the substantial effort of exist- 
ing voluntary agencies, 

}. UNESCO, the educational and cultural 
agency of UN, will project a campaign against 
illiteracy and try to promote understanding 
among nations, 

4. The International Children’s Emergency 
Fund is beginning to operate. This last has 
the widest attention because it, above all, 
was expected to fill the immediate need. The 
UN member nations have badly let it down. 

When ICEF “as formed last December, com- 
posed of representatives of 28 countries, ine 
cluding the big five, the original aim was to 
reach at least 20,000,000 infants and adoles- 





cents in the war-devastated areas with a 
6-cents-a-day meal. Enthusiasm for the 
plan was tremendous, a budget of $450,000,- 
000 was set for the first year of which the 
United States—as a nation blessed with sur- 
pluses and undamaged by war was expected 
to contribute $100,000,000. 

What happened to the emergency fund its 
what has happened to many another human- 
itarian plan—it sickened of a disease callc‘1 
lack of interest and support. At this writing, 
UNRRA has transferred $5,000,000 to the 
fund; the United States has contributed 
$15,000,000, and Canada $5,000,000; France 
has promised to contribute 6 percent of what 
the United States offers. Latin-American 
countries may contribute $20,000,000. The 
probability is that the most the fund can 
ultimately expect from UN members is 
$70,000,000. Meantime the money in hand is 
only enough to supply a daily ration for 
1 year of 3 cents worth of powdered milk, 
cocoa, fats, and fich to 4,155,000 children in 
all the world. No medicines, basic foods, 
clothes, or shoes are now contemplated. 

So hopeless is the situation that many feel 
that if governments refuse to respond to 
the need the people of the world must. The 
chief spokesman for this point of view is Aake 
Ording, Norwegian member of the Secre- 
tarlat. Through his efforts the UN appeal 
for children is taking shape. It will take 
time for the international machinery to start 
moving, for national committees to be 
formed, for a camraign to stimulate the peo- 
ple into an act of world citizenship to save 
millions of young lives. 

On a given day, in a given month, every 
adult in the world will be asked to give 1 
day’s pay or its equivalent in potatoes, wheat, 
fruit, rice, milk, cows. Much of the money 
raised will go directly to the Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. As Mr. Ording sees it: “The 
practical and emotional possibilities for good 
are tremendous. What use is the best of 
all worlds if the children don’t exist?” 

However, the earliest that the “Appeal for 
Children” can get under way is in 1948. But 
the crisis is now. And the biggest question 
is: How can this terrible gap be bridged? 

It must be done in two ways: First, the 
Children’s Emergency Fund must be imme- 
diately strengthened by its UN members with 
large-scale grants. Second, the voluntary 
agencies must triple their efforts which, while 
UNRRA existed, found them contributing 
supplies equal to 30 percent of the whole 
UNRRA program. They cannot do this with- 
out the people, and the fervent hope is that 
the American public will respond to the need 
for strengthening their services and to the 
coming UN appeal. 

Americans would seem to have no choice 
but to respond. As a Nation, we are tradi- 
tionally generous—and this is one catas- 
trophe which has a personal meaning for 
everyone who loves children. Equally im- 
portant, we are forced to see these children in 
terms of tomorrow's world—the hope or the 
threat of civilization. 

Are they to have the chance to nourish 
their bodies and minds on the good foods of 
life, or are their broken bodies to breed a 
generation of neurotics? In short, are we 
to let Hitler’s genocide plan succeed? The 
means are in the hands of nations with well- 
stocked larders. The answer depends largely 
on us. 





Action on Fuel-Oil Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKiNNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. MAcCKINNON. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called by many con- 
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stituents to the shortage of fuel oil in 
Minnesota and the upper Midwest States. 
The unmatched severity of our winters in 
those areas makes any fuel shortage more 
acute for us than is the case in other sec- 
tions of the United States. We know 
what acute suffering freezing tempera- 
tures can bring. It was for this reason 
that I have consistently supported 
amendments to the foreign aid bill to 
prevent the shipment of our fuel oil to 
foreign countries unless our supplies 
were adequate for our ov’n needs. 

To further prevent the development 
of an acute shortage of fuel oil in Minne- 
sota and the upper Midwest States I have 
today wired the President, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Solid Fuels 
Administrator, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, and the American Peiro- 
leum Institute urging the allocation of 
additional tank cars and fuel oil to Min- 
nesota and the upper Midwest States. 


URGES STATE ACTION 


I have also wired the Governor of my 
State, the Honorable Luther W. Young- 
dahl, urging him under his constitutional 
power to protect the health, welfare, and 
safety to appoint a State fuel adminis- 
trator with authority to channel avail- 
able supplies to those in need. Action by 
the States under their police power is the 
constitutional method of meeting such 
an emergency and iam satisfied will pro- 
duce more satisfactory results than 
would the establishment of a Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Copies of all telegrams referred to 
above are here inserted under leave to 
extend my remarks: 

DECEMBER 9, 1947. 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is to direct your attention to the 
severe early winter that has already de- 
scended upon Minnesota and the upper 
Midwest States. Present temperatures are 
below Zero and snowfall is heavy. This un- 
seasonable weather has required an unan- 
ticipated consumption of fuel-oil rescrves 
and severe shortages of fuel oil are already 
being encountered. The severe winter indi- 
cates that these shortages will become more 
drastic as the season progresses.. The basic 
cause of this shortage of fuel oil is a short- 
age of transportation facilities into these 
areas. It is respectfully urged that you com- 
municate with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the Solid Fuels Administrator 
and recommend the allocation of fuel oil 
and additional tank cars for the transpor- 
tation of fuel oil into Minnesota and the 
upper Midwest States. Such aliocations are 
absolutely necessary to prevent extreme suf- 
fering and distress in these areas. I urge 
that the unmatched sevcrity of the winter 
in these areas entitle them to first priority 
in such matters. 

Respecifully, 
GrorcE MacKINNON, 

Member of Congress, 

Third Minnesota District. 
Decemeen 9, 1947, 

Hon. Jurius A. Kruse, 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War, 
Interior Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

It is respectfully requested that you allo- 
cate additional fuel oil to Minnesota and the 
upper Midwest States. Severe winter with 
freezing temperatures below zero is pres- 
ently being encountered. Acute fuel-oil 
shortages have developed and more wil'l de- 


velop unless increased transportation facili- 
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ties and fuel ofl are made available to these 


areas. In Minnesota and the upper Midwest 
States the severity of the winter is un- 
matched elsewhere, and for this reason it 
is strongly urged that this area should re- 
ceive the highest priority for the necessary 
fuel oil and transportation facilities. Con- 
formance with this request will be highly 
appreciated and will do much to relieve suf- 
fering and distress. It is suggested tha. you 
discuss this matter with the Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation and coor- 
dinate your activities. 
Respectfully, 
Georce MacKINNON, 
Member of Congress, 
Third Minnesota District. 





DrgceMBER 9, 1947. 
Mr. J. M. JOHNSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C.: 
It is respectfully requested that you allo- 
cate additional tank cars for the transporta- 
tion of fuel oil to Minnesota and the upper 
Midwest States. Severe winter with freezing 
temperatures below zero is presently being 
encountered. Acute fuel-oil shortages Nave 
developed and more will develop unless in- 
creased transportation facilities and fuel oil 
are made available to these areas. In Minne- 
sota and the upper Midwest States the se- 
verity of the winter is unmatched elsewhere, 
and for this reason it is strongly urged that 
this area should receive the highest priority 
for the necessary fuel oil and transportation 
facilities. Conformance with this request 
will be highly appreciated and will do much 
to relieve suffering and distress. It is sug- 
gested that you discuss this matter with the 
Administrator of Solid Fuels Administration 
and coordinate your activities. 
Respectfully, 
JEORGE MACKINNON, 
Member of Congress, 
Third Minnesota District. 


DEcEMBER 9, 1947. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are respectfully urged to allocate addi- 
tional tank cars for the shipment of fuel oil 
to Minnesota and the upper Midwest States. 
I believe this is necessary in order to prevent 
acute suffering and distress in that area and 
that this section of our country should re- 
ceive first priority because the severity of the 
winter there exceeds that of any other sec- 
tion of our country. Your immediate con- 
sideration of this request will be highly ap- 
preciated. Some communities there are pres- 
ently out of oil, in others an acute shortage 
exists, and others have no prospect except an 
eventual shortage, unless tank cars are made 
available immediately. 

Respectfully, 
Georce MacKINNOoN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third Minnesota District. 


DECEMBER 9, 1947. 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are respectfully urged to prevail upon 
your members to make available additional 
fuel oi] to Minnesota and the upper Midwest 
States. I believe this is necessary in order 
to prevent acute suffering and distress in 
that area and that this section of our coun- 
try should receive first priority because the 
severity of the winter there exceeds that of 
any section of our country. Your immediate 
consideration of this request will be highly 
appreciated. Some communities there are 





presently out of oil, in others an acute short- 
age exists and others have no prospect except 
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an eventual shortage unless additional fuel 
oil is made available immediately. 
Respectfully, 
GrEorce MACKINNON, 
fember of Congress, 
Third Minnesota District. 


DECEMBER 9, 1947. 
Hon. LuTHER W. YouNGDAHL, 
Governor of Minne l, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn.: 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
present and anticipated fuel-oil shortages 
in Minnesota. These are caused by the lack 
of transportation facilities and the increased 
consumption of fuel oil. The early advent 
of a severe winter has made it apparent that 
fuel oil is going to be in short supply in 
Minnesota this winter and many people are 
going to suffer cold and hardship if a 
priate steps are not taken immediately 
all g , tal agencies. 
undo ly familiar with 
rangements have been made i 
portation of fuel oil on the Upper Mississippi 
River for more than 1 month beyond the 
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from the United States Coast Guard but this 
means of transportation will be cl a 
few ys. To fill in the gap caused e 





ice of river transportati am 
presently requesting the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator to allocate additional fuel oil and 
tank cars f the transportation of fuel oil 
into Minnesota Midwest 
States. If you also feel their action would 
be helpful I urge you to mal 
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nesota which you in your capacity as Gov- 
ernor are authorized to take under the power 
granted to you to act in emergencies when 
necessary to protect the public health, wel- 
fare, and safety. I suggest 
State fuel ; 


quests. But I believe that an lu- 

tion of the problem will call nal 

action and leadership by the State of Min- 
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you ap 
dministrator ¢ 
istrators with authority to bring the prob- 
lem home to the pecple, to urge economical 
consumption by consymers, to maintain a 
liaison office for the collection and dissem- 
ination of information on available fuels, 
recommend distribution to areas in need and 


















with further specific authority to channel all 
available supplies to consumers who are in 
need. I believe the police power vested ir 


the States gives this authority to you. I be- 
lieve that if this program is set up imme- 
diately that it will be able to operate effi- 
ciently before the emergency becomes more 
acute and I believe such program wculd re- 
ceive the substantial support of dealers and 
consumers alike upon which any program 
must necessarily depend for success. Your 
immediate consideration of this suggestion 
to meet an acute problem will be highly ap- 
preciated. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE MACKINNON, 
Member of Congress, 
Third Minnesota District. 








American Opportunity Program of United 
States Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1947 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has recently been called to a press 
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release regarding a program for Amer- 
ican opportunity through advertising, 
initiated by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The proposed program set out fn the 
press release is indeed a comprehensive 
one and is noteworthy in its scope. So 
that my colleagues may be advised con- 
cerning this matter, I wish to quote a 
copy of the press release. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following press release: 


New York, N. Y., November 18.—A vast 
volunteer effort employing facilit of many 
existing associations to achieve a unity of 





purpose among all groups in America for 
the preservation of our free compe 


tem was announced today at a meeting of 























the insurance division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce by Leonard W. Trester, 
chairman of the chamber’s newly created 
committee on adverti 

Bee ” > ‘ the imyr wt ¢ ) +) is 
activity, knov is the Amer ‘ rtunity 
program, the chamber’s b i « directors 
I ust author d thee ent of an 
advertising committee, Mr. T er revealed 
i en t 

l I c ¥ } tee Yr Tt + > ‘ rr er 
( sing subcommittee of the chan 
domestic d ribution department Ww ‘h 
be n work on the program some months 
a The group, wv hich will de »its n r 

n to this broad campaign, !s being 

C é enlarged. It will be comprised 
of leaders drawn from newspaper i other 
med 1 as Well as f it i d in- 
dus al ciat esr fally t o i 
r ent utilities, ret store { othe 
key factors at the mmur level 

Mr. Tre *.a director « 2 T ed t 
Chamber dd ctor of public icy < 
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named chairman 

Through chambers of commerce and other 
local outlets, the committee plans to release 
guides and other materials for use in the 
implementation of this theme by busi- 
ness establishments and community action 


groups 
“The open house, employee meetings, 
kers’ bureaus, and discuss! 


local 


n forums are 








among the m ds available to employers 
and community leaders for getting acros ; the 
fundamental fac our s m ad- 
va es and p for imp! vement,” 
Mr. T r said 

“In the local community we can talk with 


low citizens within the framework of their 
yday experience. We can translate the 
ficance of their own particular jobs and 
their loca] free institutions in a way that is 
meaningful to them 

“Every available source will be tapped to 
give substance to this program. It calls for 
the most expert skills from many specialized 
fields, both in contributing mat 
local distribution and in helpin 
the program in the cities and tow 
Nation 


“In spite of all that has bes 





rials f 
y to carry out 
ns of tne 


n done so far, 


this program is still in fluid form, subject 
always to modification and revision. I trust 
this will continue to be so. We learn as we 


progress. The more groups involved, the 
sounder will be cur basic premises as well 
as our techniques. 

“The umbrella of American opportunity 
is available to cover all who sincerely want 
to advance this cause. The chamber is per- 
forming its well-established function of act- 
ing as a common platform for all business 
groups. It also offers its facilities for the 
widespread dissemination of materials de- 
signed to aid in this effort. 

“Already we are exchanging 
and ideas with a similar organization in Eng- 
land. Known as Aims for Industry, it has 
recruited scores of regular speakers for civic 
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f ps, is publishing many pamphlets and a 
hly m: zine, and is serving as a re- 
1 cent This foundation has but a 


nely, to make known ‘the 
iterprise in sustaining 
and integrity of Great 





Bri lf 1 its citizens 
V 1 ma ; already produced under 
cl er auspk many busin ranging 
m Thomas A. Edison, Inc., in Kearny, 
N. J., to the Van de Kamp Bakery Chain on 


cect re already going ahead With 






ising and employee p! n Among 
itstanding examples of community ac- 
1 the program of the Grand Rapids 
( ber of Commerce. In that city all types 
of t i are systematically bringing the 
be fits of the American way to the atten- 
of cu ? employees, and stock- 


“Truly we are bezinning to demonstrate 


that Amer n business is preparing to accept 
its lal responsibilities and to assume its 
] r role in the preservation of our free 





The Citizen in Today’s World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address entitled “The Citizen in To- 
day’s World,” delivered by Dr. Malcolm 
W. Davis, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace, at the 1947 session 
of the South Carolina Conference of 
Social Work on November 5. I urge the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
and other interested citizens to this out- 
standing discussion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: 

Such a conference as this has a great sig- 
nificance, in addition to all the constructive 
efforts that it represents, because it is a vol- 
untary movement of free individuals dealing 


With their own problems on their own Initi- 
ative. Although this fact may appear ob- 
vious, it is worth emphasis because in many 
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parts of the world such action has bern or 





vernment, as a body of citizens with the 
lity of independence 
“1 their s 


is being replaced by government as the di- 
I 1g and controlling agent. In some 
c ries, a conference such es this would 
nect rily mean that the gathering was 
under the don m of the government. 
Here, the conference is recognized by the 
t 
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and with liberty 
ciety according to their own 
hought and in their own way. It shows in 
st licht that confident and free re!a- 
9 between the people and their gov- 
ment which has been our source of 
1 and which is now more than ever 
valuable and vital—not only to us but also 
to other nations. It is the standard that 
we uphold 
The beginning of liberty is to believe in 
people, as individuals with capacities for 
growth and for intelligence in mastering 
their problems and measuring up to their 
responsibilities, This faith has been at the 
heart of the long struggle against arbitrary 
authority. And the maintenance of liberty, 
too, requires continuing belief in people, de- 





spite their mistakes and their shortcomings, 
belief in each other as well as in ourselves, 
confidence in each other, reliance on each 





othe Further, it calls for an immediate 
challenge, always, to any person or any 
party laying claim to complete knowledge 


or exclusive power. This simple recognition 
that anybody or any group may be mistaken 
at any time is an essential safeguard of lib- 
erty. That is why, under a system of liberty, 
the right must rest with the people to change 
administrations, correct errors, and above all 
control their own lives. It implies a bal- 
ance of power in society. We are familiar 
with the balance of power among nations, so 
that no one power can dominate the earth. 
Liberty means a balance among grcups with- 
in a nation so that no one party can au- 
tomatically be in command of the govern- 
ment. What we in America call democracy 
is the embcdiment of these principles into 
a form of government. We sometimes fall 
into a habit of talking and thinking as if the 
form of government itself, rather than the 
principles and purposes for which it exists, 
were the important thing. But it is the 
principles, not the form in which thcy are 
expressed which are the essential founda- 
tions of a people’s respect and responsibility 
for themselves. 

The forms vary widely throughout the 
world, but whether they are republics or con- 
stitutional monarchies the different repre- 
sentative systems have this principle in com- 
mon—a belief in individuals and in their 
right te rule themselves. Unless that idea 
is truly there, the government cannot be 
really representative but is instead a screen 
for a minority holding the people in re- 
straint. 

The people’s rule of themselves naturally 
implies another risk because with that privi- 
lege goes a prerogative of rulers—the right 
to be wrong. We insist on an opportunity 
to make our own mistakes and learn from 
them, rather than be compelled to endure 
the mistakes of an autocracy or a dictator- 
ship. So democracy as we understand it 
necessarily means that any majority will al- 
ways keep open for their opponents an equal 
opportunity to speak their minds, to pub- 
lish their ideas, to organize parties, to elect 
legislators, and in turn by persuasion if they 
can to form a majority and to constitute 
the executive government. The indispen- 
sable condition is that no opposition may 
advocate or attempt to gain and hold power 
by force. 

That recognition and protection of minor- 
ity opinion is freedom’s balance of power. 
It is the assurance of gocd faith and fair 
play in the political strucgle. We as mem- 
bers of such a scciety have to guarantce to 
each other the privileges and safeguards that 
we all together want. And precisely because 
we do insist on rights for opposing groups 
among the first of these privileges and safe- 
guards we need the certainty that whatever 
programs or reforms one group or another 
may seck, the appeal will be to reason and 
never to violence, that there will be accept- 
ance of decision by a majcrity and orderly 
and peaceful procedure by social understand- 
ing. 

The fundamental freedom is the freedom 
to modify opinions and policies, by speech 
and study and writing. This is of more 
significance than any particular program. 
It is the method inseparable from intelligent 
judgment and indispensable to individual 
freedom of action, by which all programs 
may be tested. All our discoveries cume 
from experiment and proof; all our enlighten- 
ment has had to be achieved progressively 
in this way. In the search for solutions to 
our problems, we need to expose all ideas 
and proposals to criticism and comparison. 
Refusal of the opportunity to do this, under 
any system, whatever its merits in other re- 
gards, amounts to refusal of the right to 
think. Without this liberty of the mind, no 
other rights can be safe. 
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More often than not in the past, democ- 
racies have had to hold their ground against 
odds. The evidence of their soundness was 
their ability to survive in a struggle with 
more powerful opponents. Now the odds are 
on the side of the democracies, and the ques- 
tion is how well and how worthily we shall 
use our conirol of the greater rescrves of 
strengih and sources of supply in the world. 
The democracies have already had an earlier 
opportunity of leadership—after the First 
World War. At that time also they held for 
a period the power to control the course of 
events. But they differed among themselves 
about the treatment of their defeated 
enemies and they allowed their differences 
to drive them along diverging lines of policy. 
In the end they were menaced again with 
the peril of subordination by war, and only 
at ruinous cost the strongest saved them- 
selves and rescued others who had been over- 
whelmed. At the present time there apresrs 
no certainty that our use of victory will prove 
to be any wiser. We of the United States 
have the position of main influence, since 
we are the country with undamaged produc- 
tive capacity, but with all our power and 
resources we cannot by ourselves provide 
prosperity and preserve peace in the world. 

he cutcome must derend on the exicnt 
to which we keep in touch with all the other 
countries where most of the people belicve 
in freedom as we do—particularly England 
and the countries of western Europe—and 
werk together with them. 

Unlike dictatorships demeccracies are not 
designed for isolation. On the contrary, 
Gemeocrecies have thrived on cooperation, on 
free exchange of ideas among their peoples, 
on a growth of liberty in all realms. A 
community of thoucht and an interchange 
of knowledge telong to the enterprise of 
freedom. They are part of its nature, and 
frecdom has always developed through the 
interplay of minds. We have nothing to fear 
and everything to gain from such relation- 











Moreover, in our world today any democ- 
racy is less isolated than ever before, and the 
degree of its isolation is growing steadily 
less. The airplane and jet propulsion have 
made that certain, and the nations are inter- 
linked by the almost instant communication 
of news, gocd or bad, reliable or unreliable, 
Here we begin to get at the heart of the 
dilemma for democracies. We as citizens can 
no longer concern curselves with our own 
localities and let concern with other people 
and places go. It would be simpler and often 
pleasanter if we could. But our life is now 
more affected by what happens in other parts 
of the world than the life in one of our States 

sed to be affected by what happened in an- 
other State. 

The pressing demand on governments, 
whatever their political system, is to provide 
for national safety and sccial-welfare. Just 
as the days of local solutions for problems 
are gone, for better or worse, science and 
medern industry have made it impossible for 
any one nation to assure its own safety, and 
they have made every nation look partly to 
others in maintaining its own standard of 
welfsre. There is no self-sufficient country. 
Despite the illusion of some of our people 
that the United States has everything it 
needs to produce everything it wants, the 
war taught us that if we could not get some 
supplies from abroad we could not go on liv- 
ing as we normally do. Many articles of daily 
ucse—our telephones, our automobiles, to note 
but two examples—are made out of materials 
coming from many parts of the world; an 
our daily diet, from breakfast through din- 
ner, comes partly from other lands. We can 





all find international trade in our neighbor- 
hood stores, if we look at the products and 
learn where they came from. So we can agree 
that social welfare in any nation calls for 
more than its own resources—even the most 
richly supplied—for no nation has all that it 






























































requires. Here the issue for the democracies 
crosses the frontiers of their homelands, 
reaches out into the rest of the world, and 
brings them into contact with other ways of 
dealing with social problems and political 
issues. The citizen finds his community 
linked with other communities around the 


zlobe. 

. The countries that did not believe in what 
we mean by freedom and democracy have 
sought social welfare by other methods, by 
collectivized economy, and state supremacy. 
The individual had none of the importance 
and freedom that we assign to individuals, 
and that makes our way of life what it is to 
us. In place of the idea that individuals 
build the community and the nation and 
form governments to represent and serve 
them, leaders in those other countries set up 
the idea that individuals exist for the state 
as an end in itself and as the supreme value. 
We had to defeat such systems in Germany 
and Italy and Japan, which we called totali- 
tarian, in order to defend ourselves and our 
society from their threat. Now we find our- 
selves facing another kind of totalitarian 
system in Soviet Russia, based on different 
concepts from those others and operated for 
different purposes, but just as surely subordi- 
nating the individual to the one-party state 
and by this method seeking social welfare. 
The issues between us meet most passion- 
ately and persistently in the field of ideas, 
as they did with those others which were 
vanquished in the war, and the contest is 
first for the minds of men. This is the great 
challenge to free citizens in today’s world, 
but it need not mean war. 

We seek our social welfare by our faith in 
individuals and their initiative in our pop- 
ular sovereignty. Therefore, our system 
must hold out to a large majority of our 
people a practical prospect of reasonable sat- 
isfaction for their wants. The stability of 
our system has been and is in the fact that 
almost all of us prefer it to any other even 
when we disagree entirely with the party in 
power. So long as this is so, our system can- 
not really be undermined from outside. Only 
if we should get into a situation in which 
a large proportion of our people would feel 
that the odds were against them, that they 
had no prospect of reasonable satisfaction 
through their own work, only then would our 
system be endangered, and from inside. We 
operate not by the grip of fear but by the 
force of hope. Our methods and programs 
cannot be imposed. We are not a police state, 
but a political society whose leaders con- 
stantly turn back to the sources of power 
among the people and rally support from 
them. That is our main reliance and safe- 
guard. Our peace and prosperity and 
strength spring from this trust and under- 
standing among us. That is the example we 
set, which exerts its influence throughout 
the world. It depends on the citizens and on 
their activities in their own communities. 

In all our talk and thought about democ- 
racy, let us remember that the defense of 
freedom and human rights depends on citi- 
zens who are active. Indifference and pas- 
sivity on the part of the people can rapidly 
turn a democracy into a bureaucracy in which 
the most determined will grasp power, 
straitjacket public opinion, and rear a pres- 
sure group as the government. An active 
citizen is more than an active individual. 
The active citizen considers and includes the 
interests and rights and welfare of his fellow 
citizens along with his own. In work he 
recognizes the duty to give a fair exchange 
in goods or services for what he receives in 
return. In social and public affairs he also 
recognizes a responsibility. He receives the 
benefits of the established laws, of order and 
peace, and of mutual protection; and in re- 
turn be takes his part in maintaining them, 
The creation of these benefits have been as 
hard as winning a war. Freedom is the 
heritage of a long struggle which must be 
continued. A vote from time to time in elec- 
tions is not enough. Good institutions and 
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laws are the ¢ 
teamwork. The cit 
locally or nationally, not 
their own ideas, 


utcome of patient and renewed 
zens who take part in it, 
Only contribute 
judgment, loyalty, and per- 
they not only gain in knowledge of 
the social, political and economic conditions 
in the community; they not only help to keep 
their own democracy healthy; but they also 
strengthen it in the world. The fitness of 
any democracy can be measured by the 
portion of its active citizens. They are t 
red corpuscles in the bloodstreams of the 
bedy politic. The others, the passive citi- 
zens, have to be carried along, but it is the 
active ones who keep democracy alive 
alert. The success of America has been due 
in large measure to the numbers 
pie who have developed and ¢€ 
capacity for making the democratic w x 
and in doing so have learned to rely on their 
fellow citizens as well as on themselves 
They are the basis of the contribution we can 
make to order and peace and welfare in the 
world. 

There never was a time when it was more 
important to make the American way work 
well. That used to be a problem primarily 
for ourselves. Now the results of what we 
do are observed and the effects are felt every- 
where. So, also, there can hardly have been 
a time when it was more stimulating to be 
an American This task of making the 
American way work rests on individuals and 
groups acting in whatever way they car It 
cannot be done from any one center. The 
nature of the American way is that it has to 
be operated by many people and from many 
places. All together they maintain the well- 
being of the Nation and its standing in the 
world. They make it possible for our repre- 
sentatives to act effectively for peace and se- 
curity in other regions from which they 
might otherwise be a threat to our own posi- 
tion in the American hemisphere. They 
make it possible for our influence to count for 
order and the gradual adjustment of dis- 
putes and conflicts. We have won a war 
triumphantly, but victory has not yet yielded 
security or real peace. Agreement on the 
terms of a treaty for Germany still seems far 
away, and a beginning has not been made on 
negotiation of terms for a treaty with Japan 
Along with the trials of reorganizing our own 
life and meeting the costs of the struggle, we 
face also another obligation. As the only 
untouched and unweakened power, we must 
assist the nations of western Europe to get 
their people and their productive systems 
back effectively to work, so that they may 
clothe and feed themselves and heat their 
houses and avoid the distress that might 
produce revolution and sccial strife. This is 
urgent, for shortages and suffering are likely 
to be worse this winter than last winter. 

We are still under hostile pressure, and we 
are more than ever dependent upon each 
other, both as economic groups and as indi- 
viduals. Yet Americans assume the 
existence of liberty and opportunity as they 
assume sunlight and air. They want to take 
freedom easy. We need a wider rediscovery 
of the spirit which can make our country an 
encouraging example, proving that men and 
women can govern themselves and share 
prosperity equitably, an example to be fol- 
lowed. It is the spirit which you demon- 
strate In the South Carolina Conference of 
Social Work. Your members act, as natural- 
ly they have tod 
circumstances that they know. But your ac- 
tion does not stop there. Whatever improves 
conditions here, whatever increases content- 
ment here, whatever heightens hope here, 
helps to make the American way work, aids 
the Nation as well as the State, adds to our 
importance and influence in the world. That 
is one answer to the people who look at the 
troubles beyond our borders and say, “But 
what can I do about it all?” We can first 
do something where we are, and then try 
to connect what we do with like efforts in 
other places, 
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We are in one world with other peoples 
whether or not it can be unified; so, in any 
case, we have to face the fact Because of 
our size and strength, we have a greater 


eve nts ft r gc od or i l 
Our ability to pro- 
duce is about equal to the combined abill- 





ties of all the other peoples of the earth 
What decide and do will count tremen-' 
dously either to advance the nditions of 
peace or to increase the tendency towards 


war. We took a chief part in establishing 
the United Nations and its agencies; we are 
the leading member of the United Nations 
it is the central field for our foreign policy 
Yet, already many of our people are askin 

“Will the United Nations work?” The an- 


swer is, “Yes—if enough people of the mem- 
whose name it was set up 


ber nations, in 
want it to work, insist that their govern- 
ments do everything in their power to make 
it work, and first of all the 
United States.” The international need 
just what it is tn community and x 
work, to develop in enough people the sense 
of responsibility to find the facts they must 
know and to cooperate with others in work- 
ing out practical agreements based on those 
facts. This does not mean that we have t 
give up principles which from our point of 
view are fundamental, for the sake of an 
apparent agreement which would not be an 
actual agreement. It does mean patience in 
negotiating with those who hold other points 
of view, willingness to regard other proposals 
as contributions to the thinking through of 
common problems and to analyze them im- 
partially, and observance of the pledge not to 
use force or the threat of force 
independence or integrity of a neighbor or 
member nation, together with insistence 
that others observe it likewise We have 
promised under the Charter of the 
United Nations, to advance standards of liv- 
ing and to promote understanding through- 
out the world. The responsibility for hon- 
oring these engagements starts with us, in 
our families and communities Ne have to 
be ready to combat prejudice among our- 
selves and promote understanding of other 
nations and their problems, and we have to 
be ready to accept and aid the plans that may 
be necessary for relief of suffering and ; 
reconstruction in the war-damaged count 
The future of our civilization seems to me 
to depend on the outcome of a contest be- 
tween forces for undermining its social struc- 
ture and forces for understanding amon 
peoples of the earth. Men and women of 
good will are seriously troubled over the des- 
perate plight into which the world has been 
brought by total warfare, and over the pros- 
pect that there might be another war 
still more terrible means which would be 
even more ruinous and would directly 
the United Stat he immediate fu- 
ture is cle: 


pec ple of the 
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y in the hands of the aduit 
n, the importance of their act 
anding is manifest As cit 
field of influence, in most cases, is 
munity in which they live. £& 
iduct as community citizens can 
as we have seen, to the larger prob- 
t press on their communities from 


That relationship starts with their 











tion ¢ adult nd extends to 
w members of the community As 
the become effective as grou 
h t I evi id ni 
tionally, surely if slowly becor ti 
forming a world public opinion ha 
only to prevent one war, the next war, 1 
enough to give us time to apply our moder 
knowledge to the tasks of reconstruction and 
our negotiating power to the problem of se- 
curity. That means, first of all, an informed 


ssibdlil- 


public sentiment 
ties be pursued resolutely, and a 


a will that these px 
faith in our 








ability to act effectively through the United 
Nations. Against the force ulling back 
towards despair and confi ere are forces 
pulling forward towards the world we want. 
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( 1 other more and more on the 
There is 
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capable of furnishing 
d life in the world as we want it. Yet 
that these energies can be 
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own land first of all—carry on the « 
effort of developing the institutions for 
r the overcoming 
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ead ofl wellare 


rhe United Nations and its agencies can 


the world 


re esent it t level the kind of 
me th we use in national government 
in community affairs. If if has inade- 
quacies and faults, they can be improved 
i the charter can be amended. What 


makes the organization seem strange is that 


it is made up of different nations and unlike- 
ded peoples, but that is also its signifi- 
cal rhe agencies are there to be used 


» reinforce what individuals and groups 
can co In whatever field you work, you 
have the prospect that an international or- 
available to give assistance and 
advice and that an increasing number of 


ganization 1s 





people are working your way. You are not 

lated, but are actually part of a move- 
ment that is growing and extending its 
effectiveness 

If you are doing something about public 
health, you have as part of the United 
Nations system the World Health Organiza- 
tion, devoted to the same task and prepared 


to cooperate with your work 
ted in improving agriculture and nutri- 
tion, you have the Food and Agriculture 
Organization acting to extend programs for 
that purpose throughout the world. If you 


If you are in- 
tere 


want to better conditions of labor and indus- 
try, you have the International Labor Or- 
ganization in which representatives of gov- 
ernments and industries and labor all 
cooperate. If you want to enlarge trade, 
you have the prospect of the International 


Trade Organization for which a conference 
this month in Habana. If you 


is meeting 


Ww . increase understanding, to advance 
the exchange of ideas and knowledge and 
the enjoyment of the arts, you have the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, meeting this month 


in Mexico City to outline its plans for next 
year These and other agencies are available 
to be used by the people and their govern- 
ments to do anything that they can agree 
upon doing. Backing them all, you have the 
United Nations Assembly, the public forum 


of the world where the members stand on 
an equal footing to consult and debate with 
each other. And in none of these agencies 
is there the possibility of one nation block- 


ing action by a veto. They can come to 
decisions by a majority or at most by a two- 


thirds vote, and then the recommendations 
» to the member nations. That is where 
the test comes, since one member nation may 


decline to follow a recommendation, while 
hat are prepared to act together may 
carry it out, 

So you can see the importance of public 
opinion, of getting people to understand the 
connections between their problems and 
world problems and then to support cooper- 
ative plans through the United Nations to 
solve these parts of the problems together, 
The United Nations cannot work by itself, 
but that kind of popular support can make 
it work. And in this regard what we can do 


otl t 


is more important than what any other na- 
tion can do because we operate from stability 
and strength. 
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I close with a quotation from a book re- 
cently written by my wife: 
“There are three aspects to this United 


Naions world idea. Educational—we have to 
understand the United Nations, our world 
and America’s vart in it. Political—we 


should act on what we understand. Prac- 
tical—we must, if only in our own interest, 
help other nations back to normal. If you 
want to learn and then act, first look around 
in your own community. What is the 
church, the school, your society, or your club 
doing for peace, educationally, politically, or 
practically? If nothing, start something, 
affiliated with a going movement. If some- 
thing, join it, get your friends to join, and 
give all the time and thought you can spare. 
Every time you join with a social-minded 
group to urge upon your Government an im- 
portant bill about lowered tariffs or a for- 
eign loan or reestablishing some food control, 
you are swaying your own and your children’s 
destiny. Every time you send food, clothes, 
or books to needy foreign countries, you are 
promoting American and world prosperity. If 
we Americans, men and women, pull together 
for peace as we did for war, then we are all 
that much safer from the atomic bomb, the 
unknown enemy, and the war that must 
never happen” (World on My Doorstep, by 
Harriet Eager Davis). 





Report to the People—Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD my 
fourth report to the people, broadcast.on 
September 25 last from Stations KPRC, 
in Houston; WBAP, in Fort Worth; and 
WOAL, in San Antonio. 

here being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, and 
hello there, boys and girls. This is your 
United States Senator, W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Democrat, of Texas, speaking in the fourth 
and last of a series of Reports to the People, 
from the studios of WOAI, 1200, San Antonio, 
Tex. I want to again say that copies of all 
four of these radio broadcasts will be mailed 
free to anyone in Texas, or any other State, 
who will write me and request same. My 
address is Fort Worth, Tex. 

My main purpose in making these radio 
reports to the citizens of my State is to sound 
the alarm of approaching destruction that 
is facing your Nation and mine. 

America has reached the cross-roads, and 
far beyond the cross-roads, and is still 
traveling in the wrong direction. 

Iam not an alarmist, but instead I claim 
to be a realist. 

Other great nations of the past have 
fallen, and in most cases the destruction 
vas wrought from within, and not from 
without. 

This great Nation of ours has been 
wrecked from within by a gang of old fo- 
gies whom you folks have worshipped and 
kept in power too long. 

Your Government at Washington is filled 
up with stagnant senile old men who have 
become vain, jealous, conniving, and im- 
bued with the obsession that their long 





tenure in office has endowed them with in- 
telligence superior to the intelligence of the 
people who placed them in power. 

During this series of radio brceadcasts I 
have pointed out specific acts of these ty- 
rants which have undermined the founda- 
tion of your Government. 

When this fourth and last broadcast is 
concluded I intend to get in my car and 
cover as much of this State as I possibly can 
in order to visit with you folks, and to say 
to you some of the things which might not 
be permitted on the radio. 

It is time for plain talking. 

I do not intend to polish up anything I 
say to you folks in Texas during my trip. 

The crisis facing this Nation is so serious 
that there are several subjects for discus- 
sion of far greater importance than the sub- 
ject of whether or not I will offer myself as 
a candidate for reelection to the United 
States Senate next year. 

When Father Time's eternal clock reaches 
the fateful hour and the good trusting peo- 
ple of this State and this Nation come to the 
sad realization that the hour has already 
struck, and that it is then too late to recov- 
er our great American system of government, 
and our great American system of private 
enterprise, you will remember the warnings 
that I have been sounding throughout this 
State and this Nation. I want you to know 
that this Nation is facing a crisis. I want 
you to know that the truth about our awful 
condition is being withheld from you. I 
want you to know that you are being propa- 
gandized by the most elaborate governmental 
propaganda machine that ever existed. I 
Want you to realize that you are being de- 
ceived. I want you to know that your own 
public officials in Washington are picking 
your pockets and using the loot to buy razzle- 
dazzles and opiates for the purpose of enter- 
taining you and lulling you to sleep. They 
believe they are forced to do this to cover up 
the tragic blunders they have been making 
for the past 14 or 15 years, 

I want to tell you that official Washington 
is at this moment in a dither. These poli- 
ticilans are completely at sea and flounder- 
ing. The only thing they have ever known 
to do to cover up their blunders or solve any 
problem is to appropriate more millions or 
billions of dollars they do not have. They 
are in a dither today because the appropri- 
ating committees of Congress cannot func- 
tion because Congress is notin session. Your 
weak-kneed leaders in Washington are com- 
pletely helpless when the Appropriation 
Committees are out of their sight. They are 
as nutty as an opium addict who runs out of 
dope, 

Now before some of you folks in the twi- 
light zone of this false prosperity era reach 
over to tune me out because you think I am 
unduly alarmed, I want you to know that 
Iam not the only public official who knows 
what the score is. 

I want you to know that I am not foolish 
enough to expect many of you to believe what 
I am saying. 

I am perfectly rational. 

I know how absurd it would be for some 
long-faced bug expert to rush into a dazzling 
ballroom filled with gay and carefree guests 
and scream to them that termites were bor- 
ing into the foundation of the building in 
which they were having such glorious fun 
and expect to stop the dance. Maybe you 
are having too much fun to heed my warn- 
ing, but I am going to make this report to 
you, That is as far as I can go. One reason 
why our Nation may fall is because the truth 
seems so ridiculous that the average honest 
American citizen cannot believe it, even when 
told to him by his most trusted friend. 

The good citizens of France placed explicit 
confidence in their mangy mummy politicians 
who ruled them so long that the people 
ceased to think for themselves. They did 
not come to the sad realization that their 








professional politicians had sold them down 
the river until one sad day they found them- 
selves being driven down the highways like 
droves of cattle, their country destroyed, and 
their government gone. 

Now I want you folk to know that I am 
not going to cry “Wolf, wolf” and quit there 
without telling you what I think you can 
do to save your country. 

You will note that I said I intend to tell 
you what you can do to save your govern- 
ment—not what I can do. 

Nobody has a higher opinion of our con- 
stitutional form of government than I have, 
but that Constitution lying in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington alone cannot 
save us—our success or failure lies in wheth- 
er or not we all follow the mandates of that 
Constitution to the letter. 

It was patterned after the holy word of 
God, and the teachings of Christ. For many 
years after it was written and adopted our 
forefathers, including the public officials, 
considered it to be a road guide to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of our people. 

Now the guiding lights in your adminis- 
tration at Washington employ the smartest 
attorneys they can find to figure out ways and 
means of by-passing the Constitution so they 
may carry out their peculiar philosophy of 
government, Yes; we still have the Consti- 
tution, but it is now leoked upon by the 
Washington smart boys as an antique heir- 
loom. I also want to restate my faith in the 
good judgment of the rank and file of the 
good citizens of this Nation. I believe that 
the majority of them will find the right 
solution to every one of our problems, pro- 
viding they are in possession of all the facts 
at the time they make their decisions. 

But friends I tell you frankly the truth is 
being willfully withheld from you, and all 
you are permitted to read or hear is the dis- 
torted facts, half-truths, and bedtime stories. 

There is a passage in the Holy Bible aimed 
straight at the people of this Nation. It 
says: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
will make you free.” Now before I tell you 
what I think you folks can do to save your 
Nation, I want to make a few other observa- 
tions. 

I want to call your attention to the fact 
that your lawmakers have stifled production 
during the past 14 years by passing every 
law they could think of to stop or retard 
production. By the Wagner Act, nobody is 
permitted to work more than 40 hours per 
week, except by the imposition of a tax on 
the consumers of the Nation of 50 percent 
of the wages paid to these workers. There 
are 70,000,000 people now working for wages 
in this Nation. If they worked 50 hours 
per week instead of 40, production would 
be increased by 700,000,000 hours per week. 
At an average of $1 per hour, that would 
put into the pockets of the laboring people 
of this Nation $700,000,000 per week. It 
would also give to the consumers of this 
Nation 25 percent more houses, food, auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery, refrigerators, and 
other necessities of life for which the people 
are crying and for which they have the 
money with which to buy. But your im- 
practical lawmakers have a different idea of 
how to bring on prosperity * * * they 
like the easy money-printing-press method, 
so they passed the law that forced the labor- 
ing people to quit work each week after they 
have put in 40 hours, and thus not be able 
to have more money with which to buy 
food, houses, and other things they need. 
Then the lawmakers wanted to contribute 
their bit to child delinquency, so they pro- 
hibited everybody from working until they 
are 16 years of age, but those strong young 
boys and girls still do their bit at eating all 
they want at the family table at the expense 
of dad and mother who both have to work 
now to make a living for their families. 
Then the long-haired lawmakers pass more 
laws prohibiting everybody from working for 
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wages after they reach the age of 65, or de- 
duct the amount such people earn from their 
old-age pensions, so as a result not many 
of these people have a burning desire to 
work for wages when they can get the same 
amount of money in the form of pensions 
for not working. So you can see that the do- 
gooders and up-lifters and soft-soapers in 
your Federal Government have hogtied all 
the able-bodied citizens 16 years of age and 
under, and all the able-bodied men and 
women over 65, and 70,000,000 of the men and 
women in between those ages, and by law 
have stopped them from working and in- 
creasing production. 

Then on top of this method of slamming 
the brakes on production of goods and serv- 
ices, this gang of New Deal theorists have 
failed completely to alter or amend God's 
laws of baby production, and as a result 
the population of this Nation has increased 
during this 14-year period of New Deal night- 
mare from 120,000,000 people to 143,000,000 
people, so here we have 23,000,000 new mouths 
to feed, and bodies to clothe and house, and 
not a single one of these 23,000,000 newcomers 
are permitted to produce a single thing, be- 
cause none of them are 16 years of age yet. 
So the only thing under the shining sun 
that has enabled us to keep up the limited 
producing we have are the new inventions 
and labor-saving devices which some of our 
inventors and scientists have devised to in- 
crease production by machinery. And the 
New Deal Congress has not overlooked this 
interference with their plans of destruction 
because they have passed laws to curb the 
activities of inventors and scientists. 

Now on top of all this, these big brains in 
Washington have continued wartime taxes 
in peacetime economy for more than 2 years 
after all of our enemies surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. This means that they are sapping 
such a large proportion of everybody's earn- 
ings that they have practically destroyed the 
desire of real producers to increase their pro- 
duction.. The plague has gone so far that 
there are many actual cases existing where 
some large producers of consumer goods will 
earn less net profit, after taxes, by increasing 
their production than by holding their pro- 
duction down to a lower level. 

There are thousands and thousands of cases 
where the risk of loss involved in building 
new facilities for increasing capacity is so 
great that the venture is not undertaken— 
and the potential production never material- 
izes. I am only pointing out to you folks 
some of the monumental blunders that your 
lawmakers and administration leaders have 
made which has brought us right up to the 
brink of a terrible crisis. Time does not per- 
mit to explain all of them. But on this last 
issue of taxes, just think of the expansion 
in producing facilities that could be built 
each year with the twenty or twenty-five bil- 
lions of dollars that your Government is sy- 
phoning off from the people each year, and 
taking it to Washington to spend foolishly, 
squander, or give away. If these twenty or 
twenty-five billions were permitted to remain 
in the hands of the people, as it used to be 
before the advent of the New Deal, it would 
be spent for enlarging production facilities, 
building homes, schools, and churches, im- 
proving farms and ranches, highways, and our 
towns and cities. Instead of the people 
building up their communities with their 
earnings as they used to do, the Govern- 
ment is taking those earnings and distribut- 
ing them all over the world, and then bor- 
rowing money to send back to the States, 
cities and counties to build schools, airports, 
dams and other public improvements. 

By this process the Government is placing 
large groups of our voting citizens under ob- 
ligation to the administration for the pur- 
pose of retaining itself in power. And in ad- 
dition to this it is taking this money from 
the taxpayers to pack around two and one- 
half million flunkies on the Government pay 
roll, most of whom do little more than get 
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into each other’s way. And with our Consti- 
tution abandoned, our people taxed nearly to 
extinction, production stifled, and our whole 
econemic structure on the verge of one of the 
worst depressions in history, these big-headed 
Government officials in droves are flying all 
over the world in warplanes and battleships 
at taxpayers’ expense trying to show-off how 
rich we are and how smart we are, and try- 
ing to stick our noses into the internal af- 
fairs of every other nation on earth and tell 
them how to run their own affairs. And I 
can tell you folks now, before they all get 
back and make their speeches in Congress. 
and over the air, that not a single idea will 
be advanced by one of them, except to spend, 
or squander, or give away more of our bor- 
rowed money, and keep running this Nation 
further into debt. 

One of the most silly propositions ever 
propounded by the ruling dynasty at Wash- 
ington is the fallacy that this Nation must 
keep on increasing the exportation of more 
and more of our food, clothing, and other 
things to foreign countries, even if our Gov- 
ernment has to give those nations the money 
with which to pay our people for these prod- 
ucts. have the official figures put out by 
our own United States Department of Com- 
merce showing that for the 10-year period 
preceding the recent world war, only 3 
cent of our total business was for export 
We also imported more than we exported 
The life of this Nation does not depend upon 
exports, as these dreamy New Dealers in 
Washington tell you. The statistics prove 
this point. And certainly any schoolboy or 
girl could figure out that absolutely nothing 
can be gained in exporting our goods when 
we have to give to foreign nations the m ney 
with which to pay for the goods we export. 
That is silly rot. And there is even a darker 
side to this export picture. Every business- 
man and woman knows that ‘when this 
Nation produces more wheat, cotton, meat, 
or other product than is needed, the mar- 
ket goes down, but if we do not 
enough, the market goes up. If more people 
take more eggs to town than the buyers 
want, the price goes down, but if there are 
fewer eggs taken to market than the people 
want, the market goes up. That is common 
knowledge. So with that in mind I want 
to point out to you that your Government 
Officials are entirely responsible for the run- 
away prices on these markets of food prod- 
ucts. They are responsible because they have 
given to foreign nations enough money to buy 
enough of our products so that a shortage 
exists here at home, and that has run the 
prices up. Now you can have your own opin- 
ion about this, but I, myself, am definitely 
convinced that your own gang of New Deal 
officials in Washington did this very thing for 
the specific purpose of running our food 
prices up so they can have support in the 
next Congress to reimpose price-fixing on the 
people of this Nation. With prices skyrocket- 
ing like they are, a lot of good people are 
going to petition their Representatives in 
Congress to reimpose OPA upon you. I know 
how hard the administration fought to retain 
OPA, and I know how determined they are to 
regiment and control and dictate to the peo- 
ple of this Nation. Knowing all of this con- 
vinces me that they deliberately planned and 
put into effect this process of running up focd 
prices in order to get support from the people 
for renewal of OPA, or price controls under 
some other less offensive name 

You just wait and see what happens about 
price control as soon as Congress convenes, 
and remember what I am telling you. 

Now while I am discussing these funda- 
mental problems, I do not want anybody to 
get the impression that I am heartless and 
that I do not believe in helping poor starving 
people. Nobody believes in helping the poor 


2 per- 


produce 


more than I do, and I practice what I preach. 
I do not want to see any human beirg suffer 
of hunger, or from cold, or disease, and I will 
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) relieve their misery. But I 
titution of the United 

k an oath to uphold and 
tudied the Constitution 
iil to find therein any dele- 
I granted by the people to any 
heir public officials to take money out 
l pockets by taxation or any 
I give that money 
nybody for charity In oth 





away 
xr words, our 
e forefathers set up a government and not 
when they estab- 
United States of America. The 
e retained unto themselves the right to 

; ice charity in their own individual ways. 
And in my opinion that was a wise policy 
anybody knows how free and easy 
eople can be tn giving away the other 
fellov money. I also believe when 
» Lord urged all His people to be charitable 
he did not intend to encourage pocket 
picking as a means of charity. So, until the 
f this Nation amend the Constitution 
United States so as to provide for 
by taxation, I shall continue to op- 
the giving away of the people’s treasure 


hed the 


that 


people « 
r the 
charity 


} e 


and goods by public officials. Let us look at 
the propesition from another angle—the 
practical angle. Our Government does not 
have to go to Europe to find people who will 


stop sowing and reaping, and working and 
producing as long as somebody else will sow 
and reap and work and produce the food for 
them and hand it to them free on a silver 
platter. Those people over there are human, 
and they will never work and produce for 
themselves as long as we give them food and 
And when we come to the place 
where We can no longer give to them, they 
will become our eternal enemies. That is 
only human nature. And now time does not 


clothes 


permit me to continue reciting the blunders 
which your New Deal do-gooders and self- 
admiring plutocrats in Washington have 
made, and are still making. As I travel 


through the State in the weeks to follow, 
I will tell you many more things they are 
doing that is wrong. But now I am going 
to tell you how to save your Government. 
The first step in saving your Government 1s 
to find out what is causing all the trouble at 
home and abroad. I have told you what has 
caused it, and is still causing it. 

As proof of my statement that the Con- 
gress is causing all the troubles this Nation 
is encountering I refer you to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That document 
plainly places the policy-making responsibil- 
ity of this Nation on the Congress. Our 
forefathers set up a government of law, not 
a government of man. No man in this Na- 
tion, regardless of whether he is a public 
official or not, has the right to compel any 
other man to do anything, except by law. 
Our wise forefathers wanted to get away 
from government by men. They had seen 
enough of it. So they set up this gov- 
ernment of law. Every citizen of this 


Nation is free to do rnything he desires 
to do, except as he is forbidden by law 
to do such and such. Our whole policy 
is formulated and written into the statute 
books by the Congress. The office of the 
President is a minor office. Our wise fore- 


) 


fathers Knew that if our President, or any 
other man, or woman, got enough author- 
i he would become dictatorial. That 
is human nature; so they wrote into the 
Constitution all the duties that a President 
could perform, They then provided for Con- 
gress to write the laws without any assist- 
ance from the President, when two-thirds 
of the Members of Congress got together on 
a policy. All the President is empowered 
to do under the Constitution is to see that 
the laws which are enacted by Congress are 
faithfully executed. He must see that they 
are faithfully executed whether he likes the 
laws or not. The framers of our Consti- 
tution did not care one whit whether any 
President of this Nation liked any certain 


law or not. It was still his duty to have 
all laws enforced. Lately the people of this 
Nation seem to have become hero worship- 
pers, and are looking at our President as 
some high mogul, who has super-duper in- 
telligence, and who is supposed to get on 
the radio every so often and tell everybody 
just how he is going to make your life a 
bed of roses without any effort on your fart, 
except to keep on voting for him at re- 
election time. During this era of President- 
worshipping the people have paid less and 
less attention to their selections of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. Too often they have 
placed in the Congress of the United States 
stooges who were roosting on the ccattail 
of their hero, the President. So when these 
stooges, or “yes” men, got into Congress they 
commenced to transfer the powers delegated 
to Congress over to the President until Con- 
gress became principally the tool of the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, and, in 
turn, delegated powers to the President that 
were not given him by the Constitution. 

In appreciation of these powers the Presi- 
dent paid off his congressional benefactors 
by giving to their relatives and friends big 
profitable war contracts, radio station li- 
censes, or pleasure trips around the world. 
He could also assure them that if the voters 
back home caught up with them and de- 
feated them, he would appoint them to a job 
in his department which would pay them 
more money, last longer, and not cost them 
the time and expense of running for reelec- 
tion. Friends, by this process you have built 
up in Washington a dynasty, a one-man gov- 
ernment, a dictatorship. 

But here is the way the people of this Na- 
tion can whip this dynasty, providing it is 
done before it is too late: 

The people in each congressional district 
and in each State still have the right and 
privilege to put anybody you please on the 
ticket as candidates for Congress. Thank 
goodness the professional politicians have not 
yet taken that right and privilege from the 
people. Here in Texas next year you will have 
the right and privilege to put anybody, and 
as many candidates on the ballot as you 
please for the place of Congressman in each 
district, and for one Senator. The people of 
this Nation can change every Member of the 
House of Representatives next year. They 
can change 32 out of 96 Senators. Our wise 
forefathers gave you a Constitution by which 
you can govern yourselves if you will but ex- 
ercise your rights. If you are satisfied with 
the conditions that exist, just reelect the 
present Members of Congress who have voted 
to bring about this condition. If you want 
conditions changed—if you want your Gov- 
ernment to get back onto the Constitution— 
if you want to regain and preserve your origi- 
nal form of democratic government, elect 
men and women to Congress who will with- 
draw the powers which Congress has given to 
the President. Elect men and women to Con- 
gress who will repeal all the class legislation 
and who will take the Government out of all 
business in competition with the people. 
Elect men and women who will build up our 
defenses so that no nation or combination of 
nations will dare attack us, and let the other 
nations run their own business. If you get 
enough of the right kind of God-fearing men 
and women in the Congress, they can repeal 
the rotten laws and enact new laws they deem 
necessary to turn this Government com- 
pletely around and face it in the right direc- 
tion within 30 or 60 days, and they will not 
need any help from the President. They can 
enact legislation and repeal legislation with- 
out the aid of the President, providing you 
have two-thirds of them inclined to do so. 

The Congress of the United States is the 
greatest organization on earth. Your Con- 
gress is entitled to the best brains produced 
in our entire Nation. You do not have many 
men of that character in Congress. Mostly 
you have old fossils who never had but slight 
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experience in business or professional life. 
You have some men and women up there 
who you would not hire to work for you at 
over $250 per month. If this Nation is to 
continue as the greatest nation on earth, 
you have got to put our greatest men and 
women in Congress hecause that is the pol- 
icy-making body of this Nation. This Na- 
tion will not run itself. You businessmen 
cannot stay at home and send men and 
women up there who you would not hire to 
run your own business, and expect them’ to 
save your Nation and your business. If our 
Nation goes down, all businesses will go down 
with it. We are going down. There are only 
two ways out. One is the way we are going 
and the other is to build up your Congress 
with a better type of people. There are thou- 
sands of gocd men and women in this Na- 
tion who are honest, experienced, success- 
ful, God-fearing, and have proven that they 
have common sense and are not theoretical. 
This type of people do not want to make the 
sacrifice of running for public office and take 
all the abuse and ridicule and criticism that 
is now being heaped upon every honest Mem- 
ber of Congress who tries to do what Is 
right. You are going to have a terrible time 
to get honest men to run for Congress. You 
will get plenty of the other type. 

My advice is to forget about who is going 
to be the next President, but get busy and 
draft some sound, honest, experienced, suc- 
cessful, God-fearing American citizen in your 
district or State as a candidate for your Con- 
gressman or Senator. Please get busy in 
every section of this State right now. Don’t 
wait another day. Unless the good Chris- 
tian people get busy, everything we hold 
dear to us in America will be lost. Time is 
running out. This is no trivial matter. It 
is the most important thing that has ever 
been called to your attention. The men and 
women who are elected to the Congress of 
the United States next year will determine 
the fate of this Nation, and perhaps the 
fate of the world for centuries to come. 

This broadcast is the last in the series of 
four in my Report to the People. All four 
of these broadcasts may be had by writing 
to me in Fort Worth, Tex. Monday, Septem- 
ber 29, I will visit the towns of Boerne, Kerr- 
ville, Fredericksburg, Mason, and Brady; 
Tuesday, Brownwood, Coleman, Ballinger, 
and San Angelo; Wednesday, Bronte, Abilene, 
Baird, Eastland, and Ranger. This is your 
United States Senator, W. Lre O’DaNnrIEL, bid- 
ding all of you a pleasant good night. 





Rentals Charged by the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago it was brought to my atten- 
tion that the Government of the United 
States, as a landlord, was violating the 
rent-control laws. I made a little inves- 
tigation of that particular charge, and I 
ask unanimous consent that a report on 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. The report is in the nature of a 
letter which I addressed to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, suggesting that action be taken. 

It is disclosed in the report that in the 
operation of certain housing projects lo- 















cated near naval bases, the Government 
of the United States has increased the 
rent and is collecting today, in some 
cases, as much as 300 percent over and 
above the rents being charged for similar 
houses as late as 2 years ago. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEcEMBER 10, 1947. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: Since 1940 wages have 
gone up approximately 100 percent, while 
rents have gone up only 8 percent. Rent, 
therefore, is a smaller portion of the family 
budget than in 1940. In spite of this star- 
tling fact, on June 30, 1947, the President of 
the United States in signing H. R. 3203, the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, severely criti- 
cized the measure and said that, “It is clear 
that this legislation marks a step backwards 
in our efforts to protect the tenants against 
unjustified rent increases arising out of war 
conditions,” and in condemning the 15-per- 
cent rental increase allowed to the landlords 
he said, “Many landlords will press for rent 
increases whether or not there is any need for 
adjustment. Severe hardship will thus be 
imposed on many tenants. The hardship 
will be particularly acute in the case of vet- 
erans, who comprise such a large portion of 
those seeking rental housing accommoda- 
tions.” 

In view of this unjustified condemnation of 
the landlords by the President, I am at a loss 
to understand the record of the operations of 
one of our Federal housing projects since the 
war. 

It was brought to my attention that one 
of these projects known as the Homoja Hous- 
ing Unit at Annapolis, Md., was completely 
ignoring the rent-control laws as passed by 
Congress. Since receiving this complaint 
from a reliable source, I have not only visited 
this project personally, but I also conducted 
some research regarding its development and 
operation. 

This housing project known as the Homoja 
Housing Unit at Annapolis vunsists of three 
developments of quonset huts (each of which 
contains two housing units), as follows: The 
first development consists of 180 units at a 
cost of $727,771.76. The second development 
consists of 120 units at a cost of $661,000. 
Both of these developments have been com- 
pleted and are now occupied. A third de- 
velopment is under construction, which will 
consist of 160 units. The average cost per 
housing unit of the two completed develop- 
ments is $4,629.23. 

During the war these homes were rented 
to transient officers and enlisted personnel 
attached to a ship in port for repairing dam- 
ages or general overhaul on a temporary basis 
at a rental charge of $1 per day for the time 
occupied. At the end of the war, these quon- 
set huts were made available to permanently 
stationed personnel in addition to transient 
officers. The monthly rental for these homes 
since the time of construction until Novem- 
ber 1946 had been at the rate of $1 per day 
or $30 per month. 

Effective November 1, 1946, without giving 
any consideration whatever to the national 
rent-control law, these rents were increased 
25 percent, making the new monthly rental 
$37.50 per month. This rate remained in ef- 
fect until September 1, 1947, at which time 
another decision was made that since these 
officers were living in Federal housing units, 
the Government had a right to deduct from 
their checks as payment for rent the maxi- 
mum allowance as prescribed by their classi- 
fications. This was the equivalent of a 
second increase in the average rental of these 
units from $37.50 per month to approximately 
$95 per month or nearly 300 percent. 
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I have made a detailed check of 156 of 
these units and found that under the origi- 
nal rental scale of 830 per month, which 
existed prior to November 1, 1946, the average 
monthly income from these 156 units was 
$4,680. 

During the period between November 1, 
1946, and September 1, 1947, which was the 
period in which the 25-percent increase was 
in effect, the monthly income was equal to 
$5,850; but under the new schedule which 
was placed in effect September 1, 1947, my 
visit to these same 156 housing units dis- 
closed that the Government was collecting 
a monthly rental of $14,797.50, or an average 
of approximately $95 per home, or, as I have 
said, a 300-percent increase. It is interesting 
to note that under this new rate which is 
now and has been in effect since September 
1, 1947, it will only take approximately 4 
years for the Government to recover all of 
its original investment costs. 

In view of the fact that John Doe, an 
American citizen and a landlord who owns 
property in Annapolis adjoining this Govern- 
ment housing project and renting that prop- 
erty to similar naval officers, is forbidden 
under the law to increase their rent in excess 
of 15 percent, and, remembering that we 
as Members of Congress were severely criti- 
cized when we granted to the landlords the 
right to increase rents even 15 percent, it is 
just inconceivable that we should find a Gov- 
ernment agency itself increasing their rents 
as much as 300 percent and doing that by 
taking advantage of men in uniform. 

Apparently, these Federal housing projects 
were the greedy landlords whom the Presi- 
dent of the United States had in mind last 
June when he said that, “Many landlords 
will press for rent increases whether or not 
there is need for adjustment,” or it could be 
possible that we are witnessing a restoration 
of that old adage that the Government is a 
sovereign power and can do no wrong. 

I might say that this is not the first time 
that a Government agency has willfully vio- 
lated the law. During the OPA period, I re- 
member a situation where the Commodity 
Credit Corporation openly paid 30 cents per 
bushel over established ceiling prices for 
corn, and it was excused on the basis that 
one Government agency cannot enter suit 
against another Government agency for vio- 
lating the law. 

During the recent years, we have witnessed 
a determined effort to launch this Govern- 
ment into the many flelds of private indus- 
tries; this is particularly true in the housing 
industry. The time has come when these 
Government agencies who are competing 
with private enterprise should be forced to 
comply with the same laws and regulations 
that are placed upon their competitors. 

These men who are living in these homes 
with their families were encouraged to enlist 
in the Navy, and at the time of their enlist- 
ments were told of the availability of these 
homes at the $30 or $37.50 figure. It was 
only after their enlistment and assignment 
to this station that they were notified of the 
increased charges. 

I understand that the same conditions 
which { found to exist at Annapolis are com- 
parable to those existing in all Federal hous- 
ing projects of quonset huts located near 
Naval bases, both in this country and in the 
Pacific. 

This breach of faith on the part of our 
Government has had a serious effect upon 
the morale of our Navy. These men, unlike 
individuals employed in private industry, 
cannot resign and move elsewhere. They are 
forced by their employer, the Government, 
to remain in Annapolis or these other bases; 
and since no private homes are available, 
they are forced to remain in these quonset 
huts and pay the additional rent. 

I am of the opinion that this increase, if 
not a direct violation of the Federal rent 
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control law, at least amounts {n principle to 
the same, and the tenants should be ex- 
tended the right to hold the Federal Govern- 
ment responsible for the overcharge, even to 
the extent of the treble damages, the same 
as they could do under similar circum- 
stances from a private landlord. 

I strongly recommend that your commit- 
tee give early consideration to this unjusti- 
fied discrimin&tion discussed herein, and in 
the event that there is no relief available 
under existing laws that your committee take 
immediate action to recommend whatever 
legislation might be necessary to correct this 
rank injustice, with the specific recommend- 
ation that whatever legislation might be 
further necessary be made retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, in order that these men 
might at least obtain the refund of these 
excessive and outrageous overcharges. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 





The Real Struggle: The Battle of Ideas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me last evening before the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE REAL Strucclte: THE Batrre oF IpEas 


“Grow young, friends, with me, 

The best is yet to be. 

Man's spirit at noontide stands, 

Reflecting the intelligence of that hand 

That shaped the spheres. 

So man, through the years, 

In mind, whole, complete, 

Remains immortal, with powers replete. 

And though mortal anchors slip away, 

Man lives forever and a day.” 

My friends, this little stanza points up the 
subject of my talk: The Real Struggle: The 
Battle of Ideas, which I am privileged and 
honored to submit to you tonight. In the 
stanza that I have related there is the idea 
that man’s spirit at noontide stands, re- 
iecting the intelligence of the Almighty. In 
that language, there is the concept that 
man is immortal—not a temporary bit of 
human clay, not a creature without a soul. 
As you know, the ideas of the material and 
the spiritual have been in confiict through- 
out the centuries. 





THE FOUNDING PHILOSOPHY 
The other day at Union Station I passed 


(as many of you did, I am sure) through the 
Freedom Train. I stopped reverently before 
the Declaration of Independence. I read: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, and that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In that paragraph Is a granite idea that has 
come in conflict with the Fascist and Com- 
munist concept. This language of the 
founding fathers, when interpreted as they 
meant it—(remember “the letter killeth, th 
spirit maketh alive”’)—this ruagc 5 
agreement with the dynamic w 
“Now are we the sons of Gcd.” 
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THE CHOICE BEFORE US 
Unfortunately, some of our alleged liberal 


friends cannot see in these words of the 
A r in the words of the Declaration 
I endence, the true spiritual meaning 

pi We here today, ycu and I, 


k through the years, rejoicing in 

t, realize that 
ar uning of the road, just as in 
776 our fathers found therftselves at the 
; ] took the right, that is, 
e correct turn, and it is for us to take the 








Yes, today the battle is on in this struggle 
of ide You may call it the battle between 
Christianity and paganism, between the 
thi of the spirit and materialism, between 
the democratic way of life and totalitarian- 
ism, or you may call it a battle between 
< mandcommynism. At any rate, the 
time for straight thinkers has come. 

Every man's mind is an arena and in that 
arena are exponents of these various cone 
cepts. Evcry nation is an arena and the con- 
fl is \ ed therein between the exponents 
of the various ideas. Yes, even behind the 
iron curtain the love of liberty burns, though 


c Within the human soul, there are 
t! ll springs for better things, though, of 
course, in Russia and in the other police 
at 

I 

c 





there is very little opportunity for 
i to get constructively into action—in a 
lemocratic fashion. 

RIVAL CONCEPTS THROUGHOUT WORLD 

On one side of these arenas—in the states 
of the earth and in the minds of men—there 
is the idea or exponent that elevates the in- 
dividual, that gives him the dignity of a 
thing of the spirit—on the other side, man 
is considered as mud, as mere material sub- 
stance. 

In our own land, this conflict is reflected 
in various minor conflicts. One is between 
the concept of a planned society, wherein 
the state is master, and the concept of free 
enterprise, where man is a free builder and 
creator. You know that the exponents of 
a planned society and of the police state 
fill men with fear. They put to the fore 
the issue of security, wherein men are asked 
tu surrender their freedom for what is al- 
leged to be economic security guaranteed 
by the state. 

Yet, as we look around Europe and the 
rest of the werid, where the police state 
obtains, we see that the freedom which men 
had under the free-enterprise system has 
been bartered away for the freedom to 
starve, and for the supposed freedom to be 
ruled like animals. In this conflict of ideas, 
we who are exponents of the American wa 
must not permit the shouting and the tumult 
to detract us from the line of attack. In 
spite of cur economic recessions and a cer- 
tain instability, in spite of, in particular, 
the world collarse in the thirties involving 
America, we ask: What other nation can be 
compared with our own? Where else do 
people have the income, the comforts, the 
standard of living, that we have here? 

THE PROPER AREA FOR GOVERNMENT 

But you hear someone say: Is there no 
place for the intervention by the state? 
Lincoln answered that, and I quote his 
words: 

“The legitimate objection of government 
is to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do it 
all, or cannot do so well in their separate or 
individual capacities. In all that people can 
individually do for themselves the govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

Instances where the State cun act best 
are, of course, illustrated in times of great 
Cepressions or panics or war. In such cases, 
the intervention of the arm of the state 
functions as the arm of the people. But it 
should be only temporary so that it doesn’t 
give opportunity for the servants of the peo- 
ple (who are the officers of the state) to 


become the masters of the people and the 
nasters of the state. 

We realize that the challenge to America’s 
nterprise system is principally that it has 
not always provided economic stability. We 
recognize that, of course, our system is run 
by men, human beings, with human short- 
comings. We recognize, too, that the wor.d 
has been shrunken and that what happens 
in the rest of the world automatically af- 
fects ourselves. We have seen that now in 
two world wars when the war fever has 
crossed the oceans. There was no iron cur- 
tain to prevent it. And with the war came 
a disarranging of our whole economy, and 
what is more, a tremendous spending of aur 
material wealth. We have been on a mate- 
rial jag which has left us with the jitters— 
high prices, shortages, and so on. 

GETTING AT THE CAUSE OF OUR FEVER 

Now it is recognized by the medical pro- 
fession that a fever is not a sickness, that it 
is a result—not the cause. And what human 
being must do is to get at the cause of these 
fevers—wars, depressions, and so forth. The 
American enterprise system is a result of cur 
American way of thinking. And when we 
experience a fever which interferes with the 
American enterprise system, we should not 
destroy the system, but get at the cause of 
the fever 

If we follow this idea, we will not permit 
the exponents of the Fascist or the Com- 
munist ideas who are battling in these arenas 
to take our minds off the value of freemen, 
going forward and meeting the challenge 
successfully on every front. You and I know 
that those who would destroy our American 
way of life which includes the free-enterprise 
system, say that it is inefficient in producing 
wealth, and it is inefficient in the distribu- 
tion of what it has produced. And so they 
argue for the police state, for a so-called 
reculated economy, for the withdrawal of 
the economic freedoms that have made 
America great. These folks want the job 
planned and executed by a chosen few whom 
we call bureaucrats. They want the Gov- 
ernment to allocate labor, materials, and 
resources. 

Now let us demolish this fake argument 
that the free-enterprise system is inefficient. 


UNITED STATES’ TREMENDOUS EFFICIENCY 


Studies recently released show that Amer- 
ican prcductivity has increased at the rate 
of 3 percent a year over the last 50 years. 
President Truman said that American farm 
production is at present 30 percent above 
the level of 1929 and that the current indus- 
trial production is 65 percent over the 1929 
level. And he said that in terms of aciual 
purchasing power, the average income in the 
United States after taxes has increased &9 
percent between 1929 and the present. And 
you and I know that more people are receiv- 
ing more things—in other words there is a 
more equitable distribution—than ever be- 
fore. And the facts show that the so-called 
depressed one-third of the Nation made 
greater progress during the war than the 
other two-thirds. 

EXPERIENCE ABROAD WITH SOCIALIZATION 


We know, too, that where governments— 
national and State—have engaged in plan- 
ning, that it hasn’t brought abcut the mil- 
lennium. You and I know that in Britain, 
where industry has been nationalized, it 
hasn't increased the productivity potential. 
There simply is no substitute for work and 
production. We have seen politicians se- 
duce the workers by saying they could be 
paid more for less work. And we have seen 
the evils that followed in the wake of such 
falsehood. 

We also know from what has taken place in 
Great Britain that when the state national- 
izes its industry, it doesn’t make for better 
working conditions or better relations with 
labor. No; the planning by the State is just 
another fake term, like this term “stream- 
lining” which is so often abused. There is 
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no magic in mere words so that they can 
constitute a substitute for work and produc. 
tion. The industry in Russia has been state 
controlled for over 30 years. Yet a recent 
report of the Department of Labor indicates 
that the Russian standard of living is only 
one-tenth of that of the American. And 
this, my friends, after Russia has had four 
successive 5-year plans and regimentation 
and sacrifice under rigid state planning. 

Yes; the idea is the thing, as Knute Rockne 
used to say—the right idea. As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. As a Nation 
thinketh in its heart, so will it be. And it 
is time that we do some straight thinking 
and kick out from our own minds the ex- 
ponents of the wrong way of thinking—the 
wrong concepts and wrong ideas. 

VALUE OF INCENTIVE 

One other thought, I want to bring to 
you. As long as we are human beings, 
in order to get results, it is well that there 
be a proper incentive. One of the great 
weaknesses of the so-called planned economy 
is its failure to provide people with adequate 
incentive. If people are supposed to share 
equally, there is no motive, there is no 
desire to excel. The result is depressed 
production and  depresse standard of 
living. 

CONTEMPLATING RIGHT IDEAS 

Yes, the real struggle is the battle of 
ideas, and it is up to the American people 
to get ahold of the right ideas. I know 
you people, you leaders, you builders, have 
them. Was it not Paul who said: 

“Whatsoever things are true; whatsoeve 
things are honest; whatsoever things are 
just; whatsoever things are pure; whatso- 
ever things are lovely; whatsoever things 
are of gocd report; if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 


PRESERVING AMERICA’S FREEDOM 


I have stressed the political and economic 
angle of this struggle because it is going 
on in the arena of the nations today. What 
9f§ the educational angle? Here we are 
confronted with a step that we Americans 
must take. We must see to it that our edu- 
cational institutions are cleaned of any in- 
sidious and irresponsible teachings—teach- 
ings of mere materialism, teachings that 
reject America’s founding philosophy. 

The other night in New York I heard 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former Vice Premier 
of Poland, who had just escaped from that 
stricken land. He made a deep impression 
upon the people who listened to him, and it 
was because I heard him that I chose the 
subject of my talk tonight, The Real Strug- 
gle—the Battle of Ideas.. Poland, as you 
know, was once gloriously free. The citizens 
of Germany, even under Frederick the Great, 
the Germanburgers, were: once free men. 
How these and other once free peoples have 
suffered from lack of freedom. 

After we became a nation, after our 
Declaration of Inderendence and our Consti- 
tution came into keing, the ideas they rep- 
resented were carried by countless foreign- 
ers filled with the passion for freedom. 
These ideas circumnavigated the globe. But 
the flame and the fire of these ideas were 
allowed to die down. Asa result, the ancient 
evils have returned, garbed in flashy new 
clothes, the evils of absolutism and absolute 
monarchs. They have come back into the 
arena, under the guise of communism and 
fascism and totalitarianism, the police state; 
and so the world is in the mess that it is to- 
day. But rizht ideas and right concepts are 
still right, and freemen and free enterprise 
are the result of the minds of men being 
filed with right ideas. 


CONCLUSION 


My friends, I am grateful for the oppore- 
tunity for having been with you tonight. It 
has been a real pleasure over the years to 
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know the friendship of your splendid organ!- 
gation. I know that in this real struggle be- 
fore us, in this battle of ideas, you will be 
counted among those who will stand with the 
forces of freedom and justice. You know the 
meaning and the glories of America’s past 
and of her present, and it is for this reasor 
that you, like countless others, will strive to 
maintain that meaning and those glories un- 
impaired in the future. 

The people of this great city look to your 
group and others representing the best in 
Washington's traditions for continued lead- 
ership, guidance, and inspiration. I am sure 
that you will continue to lead them on the 
right path, the right way. 





The Atomic Energy Issue in the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD a notable speech 
made by Ambassador Warren R. Austin, 
the United States representative to the 
United Nations, which was delivered in 
Richmond, Va., on December 8, 1947, be- 
fore the Public Forum Committee, 
Richmond Council on Acult Education. 
This address, dealing with the atomic 
energy issue in the United Nations, made 
a very profound impression upon the 
audience, and should be read carefully 
by every American citizen. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One of the most dramatic acts of any 
government unilaterally made for the pur- 
pose of peace was the offer of the United 
States at the first meeting of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations. 
Thereby, the United States offered to trans- 
fer its vast manufacturing plants to an in- 
ternational agency capable of maintaining 
a fully effective, enforceable system of con- 
trol. Within 45 days after that, the Con- 
gress of the United States, acting upon -the 
report of a Special Legislative Committee, 
of which Senator Brrp and I were members, 
adopted the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
Americans must keep this act in mind he- 
cause it represents the public opinion of the 
United States officially expressed after ex- 
haustive Nation-wide consideration. For 
our purposes two provisions are important 
today. 

Section 10 A-1 states: “That until Con- 
gress declares by joint resolution that ef- 
fective and enforceable international safe- 
guards against the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes have been established, 
there shall be no exchange of information 
with other nations with respect to the use 
of atomic energy for industrial purposes.” 
This section also provided for the subse- 
quent dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nical information relating to atomic energy. 

Secondly, the act declared in section 8B 
that the provisions of any subsequent inter- 
national arrangement should supersede any 
conflicting provision of the law or action of 
the domestic Commission. 

The transfer of a great measure of sov- 
ereignty from the United States to an inter- 
national agency was prepared for by act of 
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Congress. The United States was aware of 
the probability that the Soviet Union would 
be represented in such agency. 

The Atomic Energy Commission of th 
United Nations was established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of January 24, 1946, 
That resolution gave to the Commission cer- 
tain specific tasks. It called upon the Com- 
mission to develop specific proposals: 

(a) For extending between all nations the 
exchange of basic scientific information for 
peaceful ends 

(b) For the control of atomic energy to the 
extent nec ary to insure its use only for 
peaceful pur} 3. 

(c) For the el ation from national 
armaments of at c weapons and of all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction 

(d) For ¢ ctive safeguards by way Of in- 
spection and her means to protect comply- 
ing states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions 

Meetings of the 













\ission began in June 
1946. Its memt hip included the 11 mem- 
bers of the Securi Council, plus Canada. 
Because of changes in Council membership, 
a total of 15 nations have now studied inten- 
sively the problem of atomic energy control 
The Commission and its committees ha 
held more than 200 meetings in an earnest 
endeavor to solve the problems placed upon 
it. From its work has emerged two reports 
The first of these was approved on December 
31, 1946, by a majority of 10 members, with 
the Soviet Union and Poland abstaining. The 
second report was approved on September 11 
of this year by a vote of 10 in favor The 
Soviet Union opposed and Poland abstaine 

The en entists who participate 
in the worl he Commission reached 
agreement early in the negotiations on one 
fundamental fact. It is one that mu 
ways be remembered in considering any pro- 
posal for atomic-energy control. This is the 
fact that the nuclear fuels made from 
uranium and thorium by whatever process 
can be used either to make power or to make 
bombs. It is therefore the nuclear fuel and 
the facilities for producing it which we m 
control if there is to be any 
atomic warfare 

The character of effective control is dic- 
tated by this identity of prcduction processes 
and the dangers inherent in nuclear fuel 
itself. 

It is evident that decisions as to produc- 
tion of nuclear fuel cannot safely be left in 
the hands of nations. To do so would mean 
































each nation being impelled to secure all the 
raw materials that it could to build produc- 
tion plants as quickly as possible in order to 
secure advantages over other nations in this 
field. National rivalries that we have known 
in the past for other world commodities 
would be child’s play by comparison. 

The majority has, therefore, determined 
that security can be afforded only through 
the establishment of a truly international 
agency with broad powers, under terms to 
be specified in a treaty, to control atomic- 
energy processes throughout the world on 

ehalf of all nations. Realizing the ease 
with which nuclear fuels in the possession of 
an aggressor nation could be made into 
atomic bombs, the majority has determined 
that this international agency must itself 
own, operate, and manage all facilities which 
contain or can produce sizable quantities of 
such fuels. It has determined also that this 
agency must own and possess all uranium 
and thorium ores from the moment they are 
taken from the ground and all nuclear fuels 
as they are produced. A point to be remem- 
bered is that 13 nations hold this conviction 
and it can no longer be regarded solely as a 
United States position. 

The field of atomic energy is a new one 
fn which there will be constant advances in 
knowledge. The majority has, therefore, dee 
termined that the agency must have means 
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of keeping in the forefront of scientific de- 
velopments throughout this field. The 
agency would possess research facilities and 
would be charged with the duty of conduct- 
ing researches in the fundamentals of nu- 
Clear fuels. It alone would be authorized to 
Carry on research on atomic weapons. The 
agency must know what it is looking for— 
what the shape and scope of its problem is 
at all times 


Certain nondangerous at nergy ac- 

















tivities, particularly those h > do with 
research on a small scale, can be left in the 
hands of ns provided, however, that th 
n iti er cy ao 1 en ft ll j rma- 
con and full t such 
E it 
E t € y in the h is of le pro sed 
dante us activi dange us 
se t t they can lead tot pro- 
ia c a n the | em 
c trol is reduced to m . por- 
ti By giving the ag y - 
sponsibility for fostering the bet ul “S 
Ol mic ene a v 
or tion wh Solin anneal 
not only scientists ns, bu i- 
ministrators as well Such a system m 
I ble, and the majority proposals so pro- 
vide, for the complete elimination of se 


and full ac ; to information in the field 
of atomic energy} 


Security also demands that the agency be 














given broad po of inspection. However 
inspection is reduced and m ess onerous 
by the fact that the ( f would 2. 
op t 1 mar > all « u ities 
Inst on is needed prim ly to make cer- 
tain that no nat 1 and no person < - 
ing on any atomic vities con ry to e 
tr which establishe It 
f es would be concerned with st } 
oO any illegal activities and for pre 5 
Cc sion of nuclear fuel from auth ed 
ope ons and would carry on eir work in 
connection with tive, constructive oper- 
Good government det ds safecuard 
egainst undue and arbitr interfe 
the affairs of individuals The r rity 
therefore, in working out prop Is 1 in- 
spection, has exercised great care in provid- 
ing such safeguards It would give 1e 
agency adequate powers of inspection, but 
at the same time establish procedures 
Warrants and appeals \ 1 are d 1 to 
prevent the a ney fr ising 
or carrying on ins ns in ai improper 
manner 
ty recognizes that effective con- 


The 





tr » requires that Violations of the 
treaty would be a most serious matter, pun- 
ishable with swiftness and with certain 

No nation can be permitted the obstruc- 
tion of a-veto. 

We come now to 
in other words, steps whereby international 
control would be put into effect. This prob- 
lem has not yet been worked out in fu 
tail. It is the view of the majority t1 
useful purpose would be served 
out this question in detail unti 
agreement on the system of con 
we seek. On the other hand 
proposal insists that the first st 
of prohibition and that a system of control 
shall not come until later. The majority 
rejects unequivocally this formulation. Both 
the majority and the minority agree that 
the production and use of atomic weapons 
should be prohibited. The majority insist 
however, that prohibition can be effective 
only if it is a part of an over-all and thor- 
oughgoing system of control through an 
international agency. On this there can be 
no compromise whatever 

You have heard, perhaps, the Soviet 
Union’s charges that the proposed control 
system of the majority would invade na- 
tional sovereignty sufficiently to destroy their 
independence. This is an abcurdly exagger- 
ated charge. I say to you that the majority 
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which has put forward these proposals 1s 
fully aware that all the nations hold dear 
their rticular national prerogatives. They 
f eal aware, however, that no effective 
f yt problem can be found with- 
ou a ion of sovereignty. They 
} n 1 for security against 

fs cannot be met hout depu- 
t 1 i I onal a Cy control to 
I a ns in this matter. The highest 





aim I ! vereignty is security. Each 
I ate of the United Nations Is already 


‘ mi 1 to exercise its sovereignty Cole 

lectively in the interest of the common se- 

curity If national sovereignty is put up as 
nf Y 


a b again international control it is 
f » conclusion that no effective cone 


t be devised Even ye Soviet pro- 
als, inadequate as they @Pe, call for some 


I 
ac n of sovereignty 

The Soviet proposals reflect the attitude 
penerally t *n by them toward collective- 
f m¢ ires. Throughout these 15 
I of: tiations we have had a minor- 
i view persistently held by the Soviet 
Union. What is their view? 

First. Is the id of prior prohibition of 
the | uction, possession and use of atomic 
wespons Only after such prohibition would 
any system of control be established. 

cond, Tne Soviet proposals do provide 
t 1ere should be an international agency. 
This is of no great consequence unless that 


{ cy has effective powers of control. Such 

powers are not provided for in the Soviet 

pro} ils. They add up to continued na- 
1 control 


Third, fhe Soviet proposals provide that 


the egency should carry on certain research 
{ vities by its own personnel and in its 
own f lities. However, they make no pro- 
vision for control of national research or 


development activities involving nuclear fuel 
in dangerous quantities. Thus, they would 
legalize the possibility of destructive use, 
Indeed, the international agency is asked to 


ations in acquiring dangerous quan- 


tities of nuclear fuel. 

Fourth. The Soviet proposals suggest that 
the international agency should have the 
right of access to mining facilities, should in- 


vestigate periodically the activities of such 
acilities, and check existing stocks of such 
materials, However, the Soviet proposals fail 








to recognize the basic principle that only the 
international agency can be permitted to use 
] e quontities of source materials. The 
s et proposals leave these materials in na- 
ti il hands, thereby eccentuating national 
rivairies, whereas security requires full cone 
trol of all raw matoriais by the agen 

The Sovict pronesals do not give the agency 
efi ve powers to obtain and maintain accu. 
rate in 1:tion on world supplics of scurce 
m rials, namely, uranium and thorium. 

I 1, Production and distribution of nu- 


c r fuel, es in the case of raw materials, 
would ke subject to a system of pericdic in- 









spection, verification of accounting, and the 
c f existins cks of anatomic ma- 
te itic he proposals state: 
. S I sirict interné 
tic ! mu sly over ail f 
t ( pro 2 - 
I d atomic energy.” Just what is this 
international control”? Apparently, 
i 1 would be conducted by the inter- 
I nal asency over atomic-energy activities 


cerried on by nations, but control cver most 
fa ‘sy would remain in 
r, the Soviet pro- 
oncy should make 
s on ques- 
I piling, and 
1s atomic mat energy, 
and should mate on en- 
forcoment to the Security Council, where the 
veto would prevail. 
From this evidence, it is clear that no effec- 
tive method of enforcement is provided in the 





t 
Soviet plan. Individual nations would de- 
termine for themselves policies for the pro- 


duction of nuclear fuel. This would mean a 
world of national rivalries in all fields involv- 
ing atomic energy, and exposed to ever-in- 
creasing danger of sudden atomic warfare. 
Now as to inspection. The Soviet Union 
has long evidenced interest in this question. 
The majority had hoped that the Soviet 
views on inspection would be fairly close to 
theirs. But the Soviets have refused to di- 
vulge their views on inspection. Their pro- 
posals contain only vague and general state- 
ments on this point. The kind of inspection 
contemplated would seem to apply only to 
facilities which nations themselves reperted 
to the international agency. There dces not 
scem to be any definite requirement for na- 
tions to make such reports. The question 
of clandestine or unreported facilities ap- 





pears to be virtually ignored in the Soviet 
proposals. Wholly inadequate provision is 
made for international surveys or inspections 
to locate unreported deposits and mines or to 
det clandestine plants and activities. 
Complying states would not be protected 
against the hazards of violations and 
evasions, as called for in the terms of refer- 
ence given us by the General Assembly. 

In summary, all the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission except the Soviet 
Union and Poland believe that the Sovict 
proposals are completely inadequate in their 
provisions. Obviously they are based on the 
concept of predominantly national control 
of what is generally recognized as the most 
dangerous field of activity in the world to- 
day. They provide just enough of an appear- 
ance of control to delude the uninformed, 
and give rise to a false sense of security. 
Such a situation is far more dangerous than 
the honest, though grim, acceptance of the 
fact that no international control exists. No 
responsible statesman or government can 
honestly participate in such a fraud, not only 
on the people of the United States, but on 
the peoples of the entire world. 

Months of study have led all but two of 
the members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the basic conclusion that to leave 
activities involving dangerous quantities of 
source materials or nuciear fuel in national 
hands is entirely inconsistent with world se- 
curity. The need for effective international 
control transcends the ciaims of national 
sovereignty. 

In dealing with this grave problem, we 
should not be concerned with who is right 
but what is right and necessary. We are 






















. confronted with certain scientific and tech- 


nical facts that must be faced and their de- 
mands satisfied. The majority has developed 
painstakingly a series of practical measures 
that deal with the facts of the case. The 
answer it has sought—and found—is one 
that would be effective. This is not an issue 
on which people can choose up sides on 
the basis of idealogies. One must choos 
on the merits of the proposals and their ef- 
fectiveness in meeting the challenge of the 
atomic problem. 

Soviet spokesmen claim that the United 
States and the majority stand in the way of 
securing agreement on atomic encrgy cone 
trol. This is utter nonsense. 

Let's look at the record. It was the United 











l nada which first proposed the steps 
to be taken to secure international control. 
Very shortly after Hiroshima, the President 
of the United States, the Prime Ministers 


in an agreed declaration to the world that 
they were willing and eager for the United 
Nations to take up this problem and to seek 
an effective solution. The proposal for a 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
was made by the United States and the 
United Kingdom. At the Moscow Confer- 
ence in December of 1945 the Soviet Union 
joined them and the three invited France 
and China to participate in sponsoring a 
resolution to establish such a body in the 
United Nations. The resolution establish- 
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ing the Atomic Energy Commission was 
sponsored by these five and was unanimously 
agreed to on January 24, 1946, at the Gen- 
eral Assembly session in London. 

Between that time and the first meeting 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in June, 
the United States Government undertook an 
intensive study of the problem of interna- 
tional control. It produced the Acheson- 
Lilienthal Report which recommended a 
scheme of control on which were based 
United States proposals presented by Mr. 
Baruch on the 14th of June 1946. The ma- 
jority plan for atomic energy control is an 
elaboration and development by all but two 
members of the Commission of these original 
prop Ss. 

This is, necessarily, a sketchy statement 
of the situation which now exists in the 
United Nations in regard to atomic energy, 
But it reveals some highly significant things. 

First, it shows that great progress has been 
made by the majority. The successful col- 
lective effort embcdied in the two reports of 
the Atomic Energy Commission is an im- 
portant achievement. 

Secondly, it shows persistent effort by the 
minority to legalize national control of 
source materials, of nuclear fuel and of the 
plants producing them. This, we have seen, 
would endanger rather than protect the 
world. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, it 
reveals the nature of the problems en- 
countcred by the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations in their relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union. 

The suspicion, the distrust and the fear 
which dominates the Soviet approach to the 
problem of atomic energy are present in 
nearly all of the other issues that have arisen 
in the short life of the United Nations. This 
is true whether the issue is Greece, Korea, 
the veto, the Interim Committee, the juris- 
diction of the International Court, or any 
one of a score of such diverse problems. The 
implications of this general situation I in- 
tend to discuss at greater length in a speech 
next week in Chicago. Tonight, I will only 
say that disappointment awaits him who 
thinks the causes of Soviet obstruction can 
be easily or quickly removed. Years of de- 
termined and patient effort may be required, 

Debates alone will not do it, nor will 
protestations of our good faith and peaceful 
puzpese do it. Decds alone can have the 
probative force to convince the Russian pco- 
ple that our strength and the strength of the 
other members of the United Nations is nota 
threat to her national existence and welfare. 
We believe that collective action is the best 
guarantee of security and progress. As we 
translate that belief into proof, the founda- 
tions on which present Soviet policy is based 
should disappear. Then, we could look for- 
ward to a United Nations that will function 
with all the vigor, with all the promise, with 
all the hope that animate the Charter of 
your United Nations, 















American Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, December 8, I obtained unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp ar article by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in the New York World-Tele- 
gram of December 2, giving facts with 
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reference to the operation of the United 
States Railroads, which indicated that 
they were operating more successfully 
under private ownership than under 
Government control. 

Another article by Mrs. Roosevelt ap- 
peared in the New York World-Telegram 
on December 3, giving still further in- 
formation on this subject, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. This 
probably follows the first article, and 
gives added information. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAILROADS PROBABLY RUN CHEAPER 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Perheps one of the 
most interesting subjects to be considered in 
discussing the question of nationalizing 
American railroads is how they are now 
regulated and how their taxes are dis- 
tributed. 

They operate under both Federal and State 
regulations, and they are also affected by 
city ordinances. The first regulatory In- 
terstate Commerce Act was passed in 1887. 
Its purpose was to prevent discrimination. 
Laws and regulations are now concerned 
with freight and passenger rates, the publi- 
cation of tariffs relating thereto, hours of 
service, safety standards, minimum wages, 
accounting, working conditions of employees, 
and s0 on. 

No stocks and bonds can be issued, no 
railroad can acquire other railroads, new 
rail lines cannot be built and old ones can- 
not be abandoned without Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority. Railroads are 
still regulated as a monopoly even though 
they now compete with many other types 
of transportation. 

So much for regulation, 

Railroad taxes may be divided into three 
general groups: Federal normal income, sur- 
tax, and excess-profits taxes. 

Taxes for pensions, social security, etc. 

State and local taxes on physical property, 
franchise taxes, excise, license, and miscel- 
laneous taxes, as well as State income taxes, 

The annual tax bill of the railroads de- 
pends upon earnings. The taxes of class I 
railroads prior to World War II varied from 
$237,000,000 to 396,000,000 a year. Naturally, 
during the war their taxes soared, but even 
in 1946 they were only a little short of $500,- 
000,000. In many counties, railroads are the 
largest taxpayers. In 1946 class I railroads 
paid $2.13 in taxes for every $1 paid in 
dividends. 

There is a trend toward consolidation of 
railroads just as there is in every other busi- 
ness in our country, but it goes on under 
careful regulation. 

It is easy to see it is competition which is 
the incentive for improvement of all private 
enterprise. If the railroads were owned by 
the Government, this incentive would dis- 
appear. And operation under the Govern- 
ment would be bound to have some political 
taint. 

The main reason why I have chosen to look 
into railroads is because, obviously, nation- 
alization in this field would be the entering 
wedge to widespread nationalization of in- 
dustry. The Government would not be likely 
to permit competition from other forms of 
transport and would therefore be prone to 
nationalize not only transportation but some 
of the essential elements which enter into 
the functioning of transportation. 

Our country is very large, and we still have 
conditions which make it seem probable that, 
under private ownership, the railroads can 
be better and more cheaply run and can 
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furnish the Government—Federal, State, and 
local—with a substantial amount in revenue. 
In a later column, however, I shall cover the 
arguments in favor of nationalization, es 
presented by a labor leader. 





Inflation: The Cause and the Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, one of the many problems con- 
fronting the Congress is that of infla- 
tion. I am in receipt of a communica- 
tion from one of the leading citizens of 
Oklahoma on this question, in the form 
of a statement by J. K. Wells, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., entitled “Inflation: 
The Cause and the Remedy.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

INFLATION: THE CAUSE AND THE REMEDY 

(By J. K. Wells) 

Any effort to curb inflation by reenacting 
the OPA law, rationing of basic commodities, 
price and labor controls and urging the pub- 
lic to cease eating meat on Tuesday and eggs 
on Thursday are the very height of folly and 
will accomplish nothing toward reducing 
prices. The whole idea is but an insincere 
political gesture to gain popularity among 
certain classes, losing sight, altogether, of the 
serious harm these false panaceas will 
produce, 

Before trying to correct a serious malad- 
justment in our economic life, let us first 
analyze our present inflationary condition 
and ascertain the cause thereof. 

The high cost of living, or inflation, which 
are synonymous terms, is caused, primarily, 
by the unbalanced relation between supply 
and demands Basically, when the supply of 
the necessities cf life far exceed the demand, 
prices are low. Contrarily, when the demand 
far exceeds the supply, prices are high. When 
the supply equals the demand, prices are fair 
and reasonable. 

Inflation is sometimes caused, yet only in 
a minor degree, by an unusual amount of 
money in the hands of a great many people 
passing in rapid circulation between buyer 
and seller even though there is a normal 
supply of practicaly all the necessities of 
life available. When money is plentiful a 
great many people buy in larger quantities 
and, also, many things they do not need. 
This increases the demand and causes in- 
flation When m scarce, naturally, 
consumers buy less, resulting in the accu- 
mulation of large supplies which, invariably, 
depresses prices. From the foregoing defi- 
nitions it is apparent to any thinking per- 
son that inflation, or the high cost of living, 
can be practically and materially reduced 
by one, or two, or both, of the following 
methods: One, by stepping up the available 
supply of consumer commodities; two, by 
reducing the amount of money in general 
circulation. The Government is primarily 
responsible for the latter and same can be 
corrected and prices reduced if the Gov- 
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ernment in Washington really and honestly 
wants to curb inflation. 
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The simple formula necessary to success- 
fully combat inflation can be stated in the 


following 4 words: Produce more, spend 
less. 

1. The most practical and effective way 
to reduce prices is to increase the available 
supply. This can be accomplished by re- 
peating the 40-hour-work-week law in its 
entirety and then encourage, request, and 
urge greater production of all the basic 
materials and commodities that are in short 
supply, especially steel, coal, farm ma- 
chinery, building material, commercial fer- 


tilizers, and railroad rolling equipment, by 


instituting three shifts per day, 8 hours 
each, around the clock, 5 or 6 days per week 
in all industrial plants This method is 
now followed by the oil business, both drill- 
ing and refining, and in the flour milling 
business, which has proven successful for 
many, many years. This method was also 


followed in all defense plants in this c¢ 
try during the last war which alone 
us to win even though we 
supply of all war equipment 
of the war. It will now help us win the 
economic war against high prices rhis 
plan should increase production by at least 
25 percent, or more, in a reasonable length 


un- 
enabled 
were in short- 


at the beginnin 


of time and thereby decrease the cost per 
unit of each article manufactured 

2. Our exports should be reduced from 
$20,000,000,000 annually to a maximum of 


$12,000,000,000, in value on the present 
market, which amount would be 100 percent 
more than our annual exports prior to the 
last war. Obviously, this would leave more 
commodities in this country for home con- 
sumption. This would help to alleviate the 
short supply of which we so justly comp! 

3. Congress should redu the annual 
National Budget from 636,000,000,000 to a 
maximum of $24,000,000,000 which is ample 
for all legitimate purposes. This reduction 
would, obviously, necessitate a reduction in 
our Federal civilian pay roll of many bureaus 
and multiplied useless employees who render 
no practical and valuable service to the pub- 
lic and would stop the wanton waste of vast 
sums of money on worthless and altogether 
unnecessary projects. his would decrease 
the amount of money in general circulation, 
and, incidentally, help reduce prices 

4. The law authorizing the Government to 
guarantee the farmer minimum prices on his 
corn, cotton, wheat, oats, barley, soy! 
prunes, peanuts, and potatoes, together with 
the law authorizing subsidies on h 
cattle should be repealed. The sole purp 
of these laws, at the time of their enactme 
was to boost prices above the c 
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st of produc- 


tion. Surely, the need for higher prices does 
not exist today. Competition, free enterprise 
and the inexorable law of supply and demand 
should be permitted to fix the price of 
everything without the interference of im- 
practical, expensive, and unworkable laws 


5. The number of Federal civilian em- 
ployees should be reduced from 2,200,000 to a 
maximum of 1,000,000 which v 
for all legitimate purposes and 
of the number so employed in 1939 


uld be ample 
far 
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thereto. These employees produce nothing in 
the way of material necessities of life, but 
when scharged would then find employ- 
ment in the production of many basic com- 
modities and materials now in short supply. 

6. Aid to Europe: There is a growing be- 
lief among a great many people that the 
so-called Marshall plan, or aid to Europe, 
involving the expenditure of some $16,000,- 
000,000 to $22,000,000,000 of our money ig 


but a scheme of big business to siphon off 
the surplus commodities in order to further 
continue shortages in the domestic ma 
thereby continuing existing high prices an 
unconscionably high profits at the expense of 
all the people of this country 

Be that as it may, aid to Europe should be 
limited, for the present, to extending only 
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{ neé ry to relieve 
ing and hunger in the distressed na- 
Eu under the control of 
I t iderstanding and agree- 
go to work, abolishing the 
ek in England, France, and 
i devote themselves industriously to 
i 1e Owl salvation by hard 
per day, 6 days per week. 

! l > limited to sending 
rain for seeding crops successfully 
each country, together with suffi- 
fertilizer, if available, and the neces- 
rmi machinery commonly used in 
uitivate and harvest their 
( I h i be taught the principles 
nd self-maintenance. When 
i complished a great 
) articles and commodities will be 
e hor consumption which will 

iy reauce prices 
I cs is largely responsible for the de- 
| e economic conditions in which we 
find irselves today. If the national ad- 
! istration and the Congress ‘would forget 
1948 election and forthwith enact the 
essary laws that will solve this controver- 
sial question, without any thought as to how 
their action or vote will affect them or their 
party in the next election, the problem can 
be effectively and practically solved in a 
reasonable length of time and prices will im- 


mediately begin to decline, 





Exportations to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New Hampshire Morning Union, 
entitled “An Insane Policy,” which is an 
able discussion of the policy we are fol- 
lowing today in exporting goods of cer- 
tain types to Russia, the only potential 
threat to the peace of the world and to 
our own country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN INSANE POLICY 


Supposing you had a boy, and he used 
h \ rifle to shoot the neighbor's cat, 
smash th windows in a church, and to 





iss on insulations on electric- 


ht } ? Supposing you then called him 
into the house and gave him a severe lecture 


on his misbehavior, after which you not 
only let him keep the air rifle but on top 


of that you gave him a dozen new boxes of 
think the lad would think 
of the seriousness of the lecture and of you? 
He would not think you meant what you 
said, or that he should mend his ways, And 
he would also think you were a dope. And 
could you blame him? 

Does not the apply to the United 
States’ policy of allowing the shipment of 
heavy machinery and machine tools to Rus- 
sia? What is the point of lecturing Russia 
on her noncooperation with the rest of the 
world and her refusal to help rebuild Europe, 
when on the same day of the lecture we 
allow her to buy, in this country, the intricate 

d complicated machines she needs to be- 
strong? Which will impress Russia the 
most, the words or the deeds? 


What do you 
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As Harold Stassen said recently, in a tele- 
gram protesting President Truman’s state- 
ment that the President saw no reason for 
curbing shipments to Russia, what is the use 
of refusing to share the atomic secret with 
Russia because she will not agree to abide by 
the United Nations’ plan for world-wide 
atomic control, and allowing the export to 
Russia of precision machine tools and intri- 
cate instruments which will aid Russia in 
making atomic bombs? 
should we export to an unfriendly 
Russia the machinery which is desperately 
needed to rebuild the rest of Europe, which 
we are trying to save from the Communists? 

How can we impress Russia that we mean 
what we say, if we keep helping to build 
Russia up? 

This is the exact blunder we made with 
the Japs before Pearl Harbor. During the 
1930's, even after Japan had invaded China 
and it was quite clear that Nippon had en- 
tered on a ruthless course of conquest of its 
neighbors, the United States allowed private 
firms in this country to ship to Japan thou- 
sands upon thousands of tons of scrap iron, 
steel, oil, aviation gas, aviation motors, ma- 
chine tools, and any number of items used 
in the making of weapons. 

How utterly horrible is the realization that 
those materials, furnished to Japan by Amer- 
ica, were used subsequently to kill Americans, 
and that the scrap iron and steel came back 
to America, where it was made, in the bodies 
of American boys. 

Must we forever go on repeating these 
errors at terrible cost? 

The shipment of heavy machinery, ma- 
chine tools, or anything that can be used to 
develop weapons, of food, anything the rest 
of the world needs to help it get on its feet 
should be banned, as far as Russia is con- 
cerned, until such time as the Soviet changes 
its warlike attitude and cooperates with the 
civilized world. 

W. L. 





Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the No- 
vember 22 issue of the magazine Com- 
mercial West, the financial weekly of the 
West, contained an article which I pre- 
pared on the subject of Economy in Gov- 
ernment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this article be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE LOST ART OF ECONOMY 
(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY) 

If you were to ask in what single art the 
Federal Government and its employees are 
least proficient, you might answer, it is the 
art of economy. Although thrift is a great 
American ideal (was it not Ben Franklin who 
said, “Beware of little expense; a small leak 
will sink a great ship?”), the United States 
Government manifests little of that ideal. 

Our fabulous expenses in two world wars 
and in a depression (in which we unsuc- 
cessfully tried pump-priming) have resulted 
in a prevalent disease which might be called 
‘spenditis” which afflicts most bureaucrats, 
It is the tendency to spend recklessly, heed- 











lessly, and then to crow about it in the mis- 
taken belief that he who spends most is most 
entitled to prestige and to high salary classi- 
fication; and that he who spends most fast- 
est, is performing his job most efficiently, 

This can in no sense be described as a uni- 
versal phenomenon in the Federal Govern. 
ment, but it is sufficiently widespread to be 
objected to by every American taxpayer and 
to merit the continuous extensive investiga 
tion and condemnation not only by the Con- 
gress (through its Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
and other committees), but by appropriate 
instrumentalities in the Executive branch, 
Among those instrumentalities are the 
United States Bureau of the Budget, which is 
ostensibly supposed to husband the resources 
of the Government by eliminating waste 
through its Administrative Management and 
Budget Divisions, and the United States Civil 
Service Commission, which is also vested with 
the responsibility of conserving personnel and 
man-hours. 

Although Government has become quite 
well known for its orientation courses for 
new employees, few if any of such courses 
have given instructions in economy either 
in office supplies, personnel time or in the 
use of funds for project purposes. Perhaps, 
therefore, this quotation from Henry Clay in 
a speech of 1820 might become a standard 
part of every Government orientation course: 

“Government is a trust, and the officers 
of the Government are trustees; and both the 
trust and the trustees are created for the 
benefit of the people.” 

Whoever heard of a private trustee spend. 
ing the resources of a trust like a profil- 
gate? Yet that is what Government servants 
do with impunity. It has been well stated 
that most Government functions which are 
necessary are treated too luxuriously and that 
Government services which are luxurious are 
treated as necessary. Perhaps a contribut- 
ing factor to this lack of frugality in gov- 
ernment is the fact that we are overly im- 
pressed by our wealth in relation to the rest 
of the world, particularly in these times. 
Every Government servant might recall these 
words of Haliburton: 

“No man is rich whose expenditure exceeds 
his means; and no one is poor whose in- 
comings exceed his outgoings.” 

The words of President Calvin Coolidge 
might also stand recollection at this time: 

“After order and liberty, economy is one 
of the highest essentials of a free govern- 
ment. * * * Economy is always a guar- 
anty of peace.” 

It is not enough, however, that bureau- 
crats be informed of the urgency of economy, 
they must be equipped with standards of 
economy and instructed to adhere to those 
standards. Definite yardsticks as to the 
amount of money that should be spent in 
the handling of given types of government. 
projects should be established wherever pos- 
sible. We have recently learned of one in- 
stance in the 1930’s where the Government 
Agriculture Department disbursed in admin- 
istrative expenses $115,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of expending a farm project sum not 
five times as large—a fantastic administra- 
tive ratio. Surely, if standards had been 
established, no such ratio would have been 
tolerated. We might add, had there been 
appropriate Government servants handling 
the program originally, neither the outra- 
geous administrative expenses nor the proj- 
ect expenses would have been indulged in. 

Samuel Johnson said: “Without frugality, 
none can be rich and with it very few would 
be poor.” Without frugality, the United 
States Government cannot be rich, which 
means the United States people cannot be 
well off. With frugality, we will not founder 
on the rocks of insolvency. Even so eminent 
a cynic as the great George Bernard Shaw 
has stated: “Economy is the art of making 
the most of life; the love of economy is the 
root of all virtue.” Only when the taxpayers 














of the United States are vigilant and in- 
dustrious enough to insure that the art and 
the love of ‘economy becomes more wide- 
spread in Government will we attain stand- 
ards of economy in the management of Gov- 
ernment business to as high a degree as pri- 
vate enterprise attains it in the manage- 
ment of private business. 





National Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an able ad- 
dress on the subject National Security, 
delivered before the Chicago Kiwanis 
Club on December 9, 1947, by Hon, Alf M. 
Landon, of Topeka, Kans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Most Americans today are interested in the 





elemental things of a place to sleep—some- 
thing to wear—and something to eat. Soar- 


ing prices of food, clothing, and housing are 
of immediate concern to most of us. 

But important as the elemental problem 
of a place to sleep, something to wear, and 
something to eat are to many of us, there 
is another even more vital elemental prob- 
lem that we must not lose sight of—our na- 
tional security. That is particularly true as 
the Big Four in the London conference seem 
to be following the customary pattern. 

Of course, national security involves a 
sound national economy. That means a re- 
versal of the unsound fiscal policies we have 
been following. But I propose to discuss 
specifically today the questions involved in 
military preparedness. Marshall plan or no 
Marshall plan we have got to gird our loins 
forthwith. 

The little guys are in a heck of a fix. But 
bad as their fix is today, their fix would be 
infinitely worse if America lets her defenses 
down and becomes involved in another world 
war. 

There is no question that we must main- 
tain our defenses to the utmost of our abil- 
ity and resources. It would be suicidal to do 
otherwise. At the same time, the equally 
important problem confronts us of what is 
the best way to maintain our military de- 
fenses. And in saying military defenses, I 
mean economic as well. Because the crux of 
military strength is economic and industrial 
strength and political unity. It isn’t going 
to do us any good to have a large Army and 
great Navy, if we are weak economically and 
politically. France is a very recent and 
graphic illustration of that. France had the 
greatest standing army in the world, but 
when the showdown came in 1940, she lasted 
less than 2 months. 

All the power of Government propaganda 
is being turned loose in favor of compulsory 
peacetime universal military training as a 
prerequisite of national strength and secu- 
rity. Now, Ido not intend to say today that 
compulsory military training may not be 
necessary—provided it is done through the 
National Guard. But I do say that the 
American people should not make up their 
mind emotionally on this question of mili- 
tary preparedness, and that we should also 
consider other factors of national security be- 
fore reaching a final decision. 


.we had to get 
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There are outstanding authorities in the 
professional military group who are very 
much opposed to universal military training, 
as obsolete and wasteful expenditure of 
money. 

Both the Marshall plan and universal mili- 
tary training are being presented to the 
American people with emotional propaganda. 
The danger in such emotional appeals is that 
it causes us to believe that we have the an- 
swers to our problems—when the question is 
decided—just as we were led to believe that 
We were approaching the millenium with the 
British loan, the Bretton Woods agreement 
for the International Monetary Fund, tae 
United Nations and Yalta. Right or wrong 
the emotional appeal is not the right way 
to settle any vital long-range problems 

Just look at the record for a minute of how 
repeatedly wrong Government-inspired mass 
propaganda has been in recent years, begin- 
ning with the New Deal theory in 1933 that 
America was a failure and had to be re- 
vamped and have its face lifted. 

We were told that if we’made the English 
loan that that would carry her for 5 years 
and get England on her feet again. Now, it 
is all gone in a little over a year, and the 
Government of that country is back for more 
money. 

Anybody who objected to the International 
Monetary Bank created at Bretton Woods was 
hysterically denounced as a dirty little iso- 
lationist. Yet that bank has not done the 
job promised us The administration of 
UNRRA was sold to the country as a glitter- 
ing success when it was a fantastic failure. 
We were told that the United Nations was the 
answer to a peaceful world, and that the only 
reason we got into World War II was that we 
did not have the League of Nations. The in- 
effectuality of the United Nations in major 
disputes can no longer be concealed from the 
American people. 

We were even told by many sources that 
into the last war because our 
security depended on Great Britain. How 
ridiculous that statement was in the light of 
events. But no wonder all those gross decep- 
tions, including the Atlantic Charter, have 
left the American people punch drunk with 
something of an inferiority complex despite 
our unparalleled military achievements. 

A quotation from one of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s speeches fits our present situation 

“Speak softly and carry a big stick—you 
will go far. If a man continually blusters, if 
he lacks civility, a big stick will not save him 
from troubles; and neither will speaking 
softly avail if back of the softness there does 
not lie strength, power. In private life there 
are few things more obnoxious than the man 
who is always loudly boasting; and if the 
boaster is not prepared to back up his words, 
his position becomes absolutely contemptible. 
So it is with the Nation. It is both foolish 
and undignified to indulge in undue self- 
glorifications, and, above all, in loose- 
tongued denunciation of other peoples.” 

I don’t pretend to pose as a military ex- 
pert, but I have made it a point for some 
time to study the question of a well-rounded 
and adequate military system. 

Here are some of the conclusions I 
come to: 

1. That any war of the future will move 
incredibly faster than the last war. If 
last war was a blitz—the next one will be 
supersonic. 

2. That we have no longer a two-ocean 
front, but a third front—the Arctic Circle. 

3. That bases in the Arctic Circle are of 
prime importance. Also, continued and con- 
sistent expeditions testing out equipment, 
material, and men under conditions existing 
in that area. 

4. That maintaining an efficient and con- 
stantly improving air force is imperative. 
Any future war will certainly be an air war. 
All you have to do is to look at a new air 
map and the whole story is right there in 
front of you. Topeka, the approximate geo- 


hav 


the 
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graphic center of the United States ts closer 
by air route to Moscow than it is to Santiago, 
Chile. 

5. That the biggest navy in the world is 
not out of step with warfare of the future. 
I don’t mean by that simply a lot of massive 
battleships and piling up of deep sea arma- 
ment. We need plenty of floating air bases— 
carriers—subdmarines, and lighter escort and 
consort vessels. 

6. A Regular Army four or five times the 
size of our prewar Army. 

7. A bigger and more efficient National 
Guard and Organized Reserves 

8. Proper and efficient intelligence facili- 
ties are of crucial importance. We are now 
spending a great deal of money on intelli- 


gence but there is a very serious question 
as to whether it is being spent properly. 
We have too many intelligence agencies 


squabbling among themselves to be top dog 
and to build up their own empires. CIG, 
which was supposed to be a sort of correlat- 
ing outfit, is now engaged in « 
telligence itself. Cur intelligence is m 
being coordinated or meshed together by 
one alert chief such as we must have 

9. That most important of 
ahead of the procession in 
and strengthen our research, particularly 
basic research Very little is being said 
about bacteriological and other scientific de- 
velopments in that field. That is 
terrible and as fearful as atomic 
In fact, we could have 
atomic field and be 


llecting in- 


+ 


all—we stay 
nuclear physics 


just as 
weapons 
superiority in the 

destroyed by bacterio- 
logical warfare. The Russians probably have 
as much in that field as we have 

The Army says it wants a trained and dis- 
ciplined population to meet any sudden at- 
tack. But a trained and disciplined popu- 
lation has always proven, in the end, to be 
the destruction of any republic 

Neither am I impressed with the argu- 
ment that the Army camp training, no mat- 
ter how beneficial, is necessary for a boy 
because of mounting adolescent delinquency 

The reason for adolescent delinquency is 
lack of parental responsibility. We have too 
many baby sitters in this country, and not 
enough parents who stay on the greatest 
job of all, and that is making good homes 
We already have too many parents who shove 
off on the schools and churches the job of 
raising their youngster. And I think it is a 
fallacious argument that we must have still 
a third agency—the Army—to help raise our 
youth. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I believe that 
military training serves to inculcate a val- 
uable sense of personal obligation to the 
Nation. That is something to be desired 
in a political system that has been to 
prone to emphasize the take and not the 
give on the part of its citizens. 

"he main question in my mind is whether 
national universal military training will d 


the job needed to be done under modern 
conditions of warfare. As I have said, I 
fear that we are not considering other 


phases of military preparedness of even 
greater importance. We might come nearer 
to meeting our probiems by seeing that more 
youths entered the fields of science and 
research. We should be concentrating our 
military preparations on air power and sci- 
entific developments. 

What a nation needs now to keep itself 


strong militarily is great technical re- 
sources—scientific resources and develop- 
ments, air power, radar, remote-control 


weapons and devices, 
teriological familiarity 

I believe it is necessary to have a reservoir 
of manpower trained to an extent to meet 
sudden attack. I favor keeping it at the 
community level through the National Guard 


atomic energy, bac- 


and Organized Reserves. At least eve pos- 
sibility should be exhausted for keeping it 
at that local level before we emb rk upon 


the uncertain lor 


nliltary conscript 


g-run course ol 


ion. 


unilversal 
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There is 1 qu n r mind but 
t we mt ike some steps to increase 
e } lonal se But peacetime con- 
f pti is a whale of a change for us to 
hout t r careful considera- 
It is a grave national decision. To 
ition has led to disaster and 

ne I ¥ 
The National Guard has always been the 
re in regular Army circles It 
never rec ved the credit due it for its 
our last two wor:d wars It has 
had to take the leavings In any 
y preparedness program Yet it is 
idly an American institution. The 
I Army dog 1 lot of bleating about 
he N 1 Gi i but has heretofore done 
tle to help build it up. However, it is 
upporting a provision in the Universal 
I trainin reby a boy may, 
ftes 6 montl t the Army com- 
e h ice in the National 
Guard Of col Guard is to be 
efficient it has to have vast appropriations 
r new armories and modern equly ont. 
I believe, that with proper support and 
backing by the Congress, the National Guard 





ccu'd be made a sound and effective and 
very American alternative to universal mil- 
t conscription by the Regular Army. 
I'he National Guard has always heretofore 
shown its ability to contribute a sizeable 
military force in the event of war There 
reason to believe it can't do better if 
riy supported by the people 
It is still too early to say that mass armies 
will not be employed again, but the impor- 
thing is to have some reservoir of man- 
power trained to an extent that a sudden 
ck will not bring complete disaster. I 
that the bulk of the training should 
be done within the framework of the Na- 
nal Guard Those who wish to continue 
on in the regular branches could do so on 
tary basis—the remainder, and by far 
the greater number, then to continue their 
intensive training in the Guard. Then they 
would pass on into reserve units and be 
ilable for active duty, upon call in na- 


believe 


a volun 


tional emergency, for apprcximately 5 years 
longer That would be about the limit of 
really effective preparation of the individual 


dier 


In any event, this issue of national pre- 
paredness is the most elemental question 
confronting us today. The next Congress 


uld decide it one way or the other. In 
of world conditions we can no longer 
matter of national security drift. 

Nor will it do us any good to have guns, 
sh airplanes, and bombs if we are bled 
l at home by an extravagant free-spend- 
national administration. A sound fiscal 
is the essence of national defense and 

‘ of the ways we will stop these soaring 
prices is to cut our wasteful and extravagant 
tional expenditures and apply the savings 


- +) 
it ne 


on our national debt. 

For instance, beiore World War II there 
was one Army civillan employee to four sol- 
diers. At the peak of this war there was 


one Army civilian employee to six soidiers, 
he budget for 1948 plans for one Army 
civilian employee to each two soldiers. 
Today there is more or less undeclared 
wer going on between Russia, western civili- 
n in general, and the United States of 
America in particular. Russian agents are 
actively and determinedly attacking Amer- 
ca at home and all over the world. So far 
the battles are being waged on economic and 
political fronts although some minor combat 
skirmishing has sporadically occurred since 
Yalta. The French and Italian labor troubles 
are a part of the Communist storm breaking 
on this harassed world. A more or less un- 
declared war went on between Britain and 
Russia for 300 years. I don't think it will 
go on that long between Russia and the 
United States of America. Th s move 
faster today than they did in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, 





There are two essential differences that 
ought to be borne in mind between the un- 
declared war going on today on the part of 
Russia with the United States, and the 300 
years of more or less undeclared war be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain. 

(1) The background of the trouble be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain started with 
3ritain’s seizure of India—in what Russia 
considered to be her sphere of influence. 
Whereas we handed Russia, on a platter made 
of American money and blood, vast terri- 
tories she has been seeking for centuries. 

(2) The Czars had no fifth column in 
Great Britain. Today the Russian Soviet 
has an active, disloyal, and traitorous fifth 
column composed of Americans who are tak- 
ing their orders directly from Moscow. 

Can you imagine Eugene Dennis and W. Z. 
Foster, who are secretary and chairman of 
the American Communist Party living in 
Russia and sabotaging the government of 
that country as they are the United States 
of America. They might live a short time, 
But not very long. 

Can you imagine Henry Wallace as a Rus- 
sian making speeches in Russia—siding with 
America as against Russia—and living very 
long? 

I do believe we have to face the fact that 
for some years we will be teetering on the 
abyss of another war, and we have to prepare 
ourselves accordingly. The best way to do 
it deserves the most thoughtful and 
thorough attention of every American 
citizen 

The destruction of Germany shifted the 
center of European gravity eastward. The 
destruction of Europe and Japan shifted the 
center of the world’s gravity westward. The 
center of the world’s gravity today is the 
United States of America. 

We must resolutely and wisely rally all the 
forces of western civilization. That can best 
be done as investing partners by requiring 
Government policies that will increase pro- 
duction. 

Above all, the American people must not 
get the idea that the Marshall plan means a 
peaceful world. Rightly handled it can be 
a contribution toward restoring order and 
stability in the world. A stable world con- 
tributes toward a peaceful world. But we 
don't even have a stable Marshall plan. The 
President's committee recommends one fig- 
ure, Secretary Marshall a much higher one. 

The greatest debate since the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates is going on today in the 
American Congress. That debate, which will 
cover not only our position in the world, but 
our domestic policies as well, will bring be- 
fore the American public, particularly in the 
campaign of 1948, the issue of how America 
is meeting this undeclared war by Russia. 
The debate may not fully develop all the 
measures necessary. But increasingly the 
real world situation will become known to 
the American pecple. 

We seek neither satellite countries nor 
reparations. We seek only a prosperous and 
peaceful world. 

The time is here when we must adequately 
and intelligently organize our own forces for 
our own security. How we do it demands the 
thorough consideration of every patriotic 
American citizen. 





Mike Kirwan Reports to His People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der date of Sunday, November 9, 1947, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


the Youngstown Vindicator, one of the 
Nation’s outstanding newspapers, carried 
a story on the report of his European 
investigation trip by our colleague, the 
Honorable Micuaet J. Kirwan, to the 
people he has the honor to represent. 

Mike did not make this report from 
Washington, but immediately on his re- 
turn from abroad he hurried home to 
Youngstown, Ohio, and reported person- 
ally to his constituents. He gave his 
own people the story of what he saw and 
what he thought should be done. As 
usual, he minced no words, but spoke 
straight from the shoulder. The Youngs- 
town Vindicator is to be complimented 
for giving this report such wide publicity 
and Congressman Kirwan is to be com- 
plimented for having made such a thor- 
ough study, giving such sound recom- 
mendations, and making such a fine first- 
hand report to his district. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
story carried by the Youngstown Vindi- 
cator of Mike Kirwan’s report to his 
people. I sincerely hope that the Mem- 
bers of the House will find the time to 
read what Mike has to say because there 
is much food for thought in what he 
recommends: 


“LAstT CHANCE To SAVE Europe,” KIRwAN— 
Says AcTION Is NEcESSARY THIS WINTER— 
Sums Up 6-WEEK Tour WITH PRAYER THAT 
UNITED STATES WILL ACT IN TIME—CITES 
STARVATION—ASKS Foop, MACHINES, BRAINS, 
AND “FACING Up To RussIANSs” 


This winter the United States has its third, 
and probably last, chance to win peace in 
Europe. 

That is Representative MicHarEt J. Kir- 
WAN’s summation of a 6-week tour of the 
war-devastated Continent. America, the 
Congressman said, must act quickly, and he 
added with characteristic frankness: 

“I humbly pray we may act in time. 

Youngstown district's Congressman backs 
his prayer with facts gathered from every 
European who could command even a smat- 
tering of English and from his own observa- 
tions from the air, from railway car, from 
jeep, and afoot in the back alleys. He re- 
turned home last week with voluminous 
notes. He will take his place in the special 
session of Congress next week armed with 
these facts to plead for speedy approval of 
the Marshall program of aid to Europe. 

KIRWAN will propose that we send help in 
three major categories: 

1. Food: Starvation is dogging the steps of 
virtually every European, and many will fall, 
aid or no, The masses can be saved only with 
American-provided food. 

2. Machinery and supplies: It will take 
many years to clean up merely the rubble, let 
alone rebuilding with bare hands. 

3. Brains: Europe, apily illustrated by the 
four-power confusion in Berlin, vistally needs 
the organizational and constructive know- 
how of hard-headed American leaders, 


“WE MUST FACE UP TO RUSSIA” 


KIRWAN would add one further vital in- 
gredient. 

“We must,” he said, “face up to Russia. 

The Congresman recalled his disgust when 
he observed in Berlin that Russia has control 
of the largest and strongest radio station on 
the continent. With this station, the Rus- 
sians were blasting out their anti-American 
propaganda 24 hours a day. But the “pay- 
off” to Kirwan was the fact that the equip- 
ment was in the British zone. 

“Why,” Kirwan asked, “don’t the British 
take it over?” 

“The Russians would tell them to go jump 
in the lake,” his military guide replied. 








To this KIRWAN declared 
“Now I say most sincerely it’s 
neone told the Russians to ¢ 


se and stopped this business of 





bing everything they feel they can 

1 too much trouble.” 

“But don’t let anybody get the idea, 

ided in the next breath, “that 

I've seen samples of the 2,000,000 

ves that Russia has been working the life 
out of. They come back home worn out com- 
pletely, good for nothing but to lie down 
presently to die.” 

" But this is getting ahead of the legislator’s 
ract l recommendations for relief and re- 
Europe. He feels that the program 

ot at all one-sided. The United States, 

rreed, must take the initiative and prime 
pump. After that there will be a flow 
to, as well as from, America. And he feels 
that it v be a healthy economic flow. For 
instance, he reiterated his statement that 
America could use very handily some of 
Europe’s millions of tons of scrap. 


hold ont 





he 
this is an 


easy chore 





1 





MAHONING VALLEY INCLUDED 

“This is a matter vital to my own district. 
It means something to‘the steelmakers of the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys. Steel scrap 
is selling at $40 a ton. Steel production is al- 
ready hampered somewhat for lack of it,” he 
said and added: 

I saw millions of tons of steel scrap in Ger- 
many. I don’t mean wrecked automobiles in 
which there are 50 different kinds of metal 
from bearings to bedy. I mean No. 1 scrap, 
uniform scrap—the kind of scrap our open- 
hearth foremen are yelling for.” 

KIRWAN reached into his notes and pulled 
out a couple of pages of description of the 
scrap he saw with his own eyes. He told of 
wrecked bridges on navigable waterways 
where all that is needed is welders to cut 
the steel into pieces and pile it aboard 
barges for shipment to America. He told also 
of the twisted girders of huge buildings 
needing only to be cut for first-grade scrap. 

“These cities,” the Congressman explained, 
‘aren't off in the wilderness somewhere. 
They sit squarely on Germany’s waterways, 
and these waterways lead directly to the 
‘ Youngstowners who have been plead- 
ing so long for a waterway of their own know 
well how easily this scrap can be shipped 
out 


“In addition, a program of remova! of this 


heavy scrap would be of direct benefit to 
the people seeking to rebuild. In many 
cities, they can’t make a move because that 


heavy twisted steel is in their way,” Krrwan 
stated. Taking it out not only would help 
clear their ruins but would make way for 
the labor that is now grubbing the streets. 
LABOR PLENTIFUL THERE 

“Labor is one thing they have plenty of. 
n would jump at a chance to get 
hat labor usefully employed. All we need 
to do is to send over the torches and some 
upervision, and they'll cut Up that scrap 
and get it out and ready for shipment to 
us,”” he explained. 
Railroads, he pointed out have very little 
l but their roadbeds are in 





w they 


lling stock, 
excellent shape. 

Kirwan insisted that it requires only 
American know-how plus a minimum of 
machinery to get sufficient scrap for both 
American and German mills. He was espe- 
cially astounded with the lack of elemental 
tools for rebuilding in Gerr 

“I didn’t see,” he said, 
shovel in all of Germany that I visited. 
I was looking for one, too.” 

This lack of machirfery, the Congressman 
believes, accounts for the failure of Ger- 
many to come back as Japan has come back. 
He said bombed-out Hiroshima is now largely 
rebuilt, and he commented that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur must have been able to 
get equipment for the Japanese to do it. 

“Of course, that brings out another fly in 
the European ocintment,” he added. ‘“Mac- 
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bought a 1y post exchanges, and gave 
them to whenever he saw them 
“The expressions on their faces al 





broke my heart, but I just couldn't pass them 
by with an empty hand,” he said 
But, to get back to the third chance t 
win the peace: Congressman KIRWAN said we 
passed up the chance entirely when 
we did virtual nothing in coordinated aid 
the first winter after the.war’s end 
The second winter, he explained, we sent 
r ns of potatoe I 


over. 






iirst 








‘“‘WE MAY BUNGLE IT” 





ive our 


third chance, and we 


are fairly well along toward bungling it also 





he added. “You would think we should 
learn from our own experience. Remember 
in the dark days of the depression, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt said our only enemy was f 
We feared the terrible debt of twenty-e 
or thirty bill And many of our cit 

tooth and nail against the expendi- 
tures necessary to bring about recover} 

Then we feared the developing milit 
the Nazis, the Fascists, and the Jap 


majority of us at times feared to 








ions 


fought 























our strength or to spend for fortification and 
defense. We ared to offend. So we faced 
Pearl Harbor, and we found we had to spend 
and build 
“Now our fear ze at it < 
he continued pend é 
money to feed Europe hey fear to send 
machinery They fe to build up our Army 
and Navy fe has delayed us so long 
that we are alr late; I hope not t late 
ress d n't meet until December Our 
will be debated a week or so. It will 
take time und up ships and get the 
program going. I hope and pray it wont be 
t ] we 
e Youn vn Congressman had definite 
ideas ) W ll happ f the 
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DANGER OF RUSSIA 
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over the rest f Europe and perhaps into 
Ergliand, t O a definite pr« with 
plenty of man} er backing it up op 
them. TI! i t kidding or see ! t- 
mares or battling windmills Anyone who's 
been in the R ian zone knows that the 
Russians mean business. Anyone v een 
the terror on the faces of Austrians in Vienna 
knows that the Rus ns aren't kidd 7 

“Why did I find five Russian soldiers on 
the border at Vienna to every one Ameri- 
can?” he asked and continued, “Be ise 
Russia is getting ready to move on in further 
and make sla of all the rest. If 
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collapsés, it will be only 








Russia can amass d equip an army of 
50,000,000 men, all her slaves. I just want 
to ask what chance \ ve 
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KIrRWAN admits rather hesitatingly that 
he bought at the Army posts and distributed 
over the territory hundreds of packages of 
cigarettes. Cigarettes, he pointed out, still 
claim top place among all commodities or 
paper that passes for legal tender. A carton 
is worth $100 in Germany, and several car- 
tons guarantee a full years food and living 
for a family. German farmers will gladly 
trade food for cigarettes while they eye the 
mark dubiously. A pound of potatoes costs 
6 marks, and the Germans have survived s0 
far on their potatoes, 

But Kirwan’s cigarettes went mostly one 
pack at a time to disabled war veterans, 

“Whenever I'd see a man with a leg or an 
arm gone, I couldn't help giving him some- 
thing. He fought for the cause he thought 


was right,” the Congressman explained. 
besides the cigarettes and mints, Kirwan 

also carried bars of soap in his pockets. 

German women accepted them most eagerly. 





A Better Deal for Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Edwin B. Wilson, executive 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, over Sta- 
tion WHN on November 12, 1947: 


A BETTER DEAL FOR BROOKLYN 


It is a fine idea to celebrate in an appro- 
priate fashion the fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of Greater New York as we know 
it today. This is of special interest in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, for the central fact 
in the creation of the vast metropolis of five 
boroughs was the consolidation of the old 
city of New York and the city of Brooklyn— 
then the third largest municipality in the 
country. 

Out of it all has developed the mighty 
world capital which New York is today—a 
city of over seven and a half million souls, 
over 2,700,000 of whom are from Brooklyn, 
which is now by far the most populous of all 
the boroughs. 

However, it should be made perfectly clear 
at the start that great numbers of dyed-in- 
the-wool Brooklynites do not think that the 
fiftieth «nniversary of Brooklyn’s surrender 
of her ' dividuality is a fit occasion for cele- 
bration. Some even feel that it should rather 
be marked by the donning of sackcloth and 
ashes. For these enthusiasts believe that 
consolidation was a great mistake, that it 
should never have occurred. 

It should be remembered that when the 
consolidation idea came up in 1897 it was de- 
feated in the city of Brooklyn proper, al- 
though approved by Kings County as a whole, 
by a plurality of only 277, or two-tenths of 
1 percent. When the bill was passed by the 
State legislature, it was vetoed by the mayors 
‘of both Brooklyn and New York and had to 
be passed over those vetoes by the legislature. 
Such was the popular attitude here at the 
time. 

BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN RIVALRY 


There had always been this strong rivalry 
between the two communities situated on 
the opposite banks of the East River. When 
they became coequal boroughs in the new 
greater city, this rivalry was, if anything, en- 
hanced. At any rate, the feeling grew with 
the years that the central city government 
was not doing right by Brooklyn, that far too 
large a proportion of the available funds 


raised from taxation were being expended for 
improvements in Manhattan. 

This feeling seemed especially strong in 
1941 with the result that the Eagle decided to 
do something about it. The publisher of the 
Eagle, Frank Schroth, went to his old friend, 
the president of Princeton University, Dr. 
Harold Dodds, and asked if Princeton surveys 
would make an investigation to seek the an- 
swer to the question, “Should Brooklyn Get 
a Divorce?” Thus it came about that an 
historic inquiry was undertaken at the 
Eagle's initiative and expense. 

If the result had been to produce evidence 
that it would be to Brooklyn's best interests 
to pull out, the Eagle was prepared to lead 
a campaign for Brooklyn to secede from 
Greater New York. But Princeton surveys 
found that this would be inadvisable, re- 
porting that it would probably cost inde- 
pendent Brooklyn a substantial increase in 
its tax rate or a marked decrease in its 
services. 

BROOKLYN—ORPHAN BOROUGH 


At any rate, we are still a part of New 
York City; and yet we are Brooklynites as 
well, with an intense pride in this vast 
borough. For Brooklyn’s personality and in- 
dividuality were not swallowed up by con- 
sOlidation. Meanwhile, Brooklyn remains a 
sort of orphan borough, making it necessary 
for us from time to time to fight stubbornly 
for the sort of square deal to which we feel 
we are entitled. 

The tendency of the city fathers has always 
been to take care of Manhattan's needs first. 
She got her new supreme court house, her 
new jail to take the place of The Tombs, her 
new express highways, and so on down the 
line. Here was Brooklyn, the famous city of 
homes or city of churches or city of indus- 
tries or the city of docks—whichever you 
wish to call it. Yet it has often been treated 
like an orphan. 


BROOKLYN’S FAME 


Brooklyn is one of the best known place 
names in the world today. The bridge which 
bears this community’s name is the best 
known bridge in the world—and in our 
opinion is unexcelled in beauty. The base- 
ball team which bears this community’s 
name is the best known ‘in the world—and 
came within a hair’s breadth of proving it- 
self to be the best in the world. Here is 
the best known playground for the masses 
in the world—Coney Island. From here 
went during the recent war the largest num- 
ber of Army and Navy fighting men that 
ever rallied to the colors from any single 
comparable community at any time in his- 
tory, over 325,000. Wherever Americans 
fought throughout the world, the news dis- 
patches invariably revealed Brooklyn men 
distinguishing themselves in battle. In 
Brooklyn's great navy yard some of Uncle 
Sam's finest warships have been built. 

Brooklyn's water front is unexcelled. Over 
its miles of docks from Greenpoint south, 
along the East River and the bay, products 
manufactured here and elsewhere in the 
United States move onto ships to be taken 
all over the world. 

But it is the people who make Brooklyn, 
Here we find a true melting pot in the great 
American tradition—people of every blood 
strain in the world living together, working 
together, playing together. 

It is because of the concentration of wealth 
and power in Manhattan that its spokesmen 
seem to feel that it has certain vested rights 
in the use of the city’s tax money which 
give it precedence over all other parts of the 
city. 

So it is that in spite of Brooklyn’s great 
tax-producing manufacturing plamts and 
docks and warehouses, this borough has had 
to fight with the leaders of the central 
borough of Manhattan to secure its just 
share of the public funds for improvements. 
And more often than not it has failed to 
get them, 
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BROOKLYN EAGLE CAMPAIGNS 


And so the Brooklyn Eagle has felt that its 
prime mission—after presenting the news 
of the day—is to fight for the things that 
this community needs. We fought for the 
elimination of the Fulton Street elevated 
structure from the borough's principal shop- 
ping thoroughfare. And it came down. We 
fought for the creation of a Brooklyn civic 
center and it is now in process of being cre- 
ated—slowly, because of the intervention of 
the war, but, I think, surely. We fought 
for the construction of a vehicular link be- 
tween the two major boroughs and the 
Brooklyn-Battery tunnel is now well under 
way. 

Because of the neglect of the past, how- 
ever, and particularly because of the jump 
Manhattan got in many vital fields, Brook- 
lyn’s essential needs today are still numer- 
ous and varied, such as the following: 

Construction of more subway extensions 
and improved service on trolley and bus lines 
in various parts of the borough. 

Elimination of motor bottle-necks and im- 
provement generally in the traffic and park- 
ing situation. ; 

Elimination of the antiquated, inadequate 
supreme court house and old, unsanitary 
Raymond Street fail. 

Increased facilities for the high and ele- 
mentary schools, additional modern hospital 
facilities, completion of the beautiful central 
library, and provision for new branch li- 
braries. 

We could go on and on. 

Most of these needs were listed in the 10- 
point program for Brooklyn which the Eagle 
presented on the first page of its one hun- 
dredth anniversary number, published Oc- 
tober 26, 1941. Also listed was the rehabili- 
tation of the older sections of the borough. 
In no community in the country is the need 
for new housing greater. The tenth and con- 
cluding point was the revival of a real Brook- 
lyn spirit. We then felt, and still feel, that 
this is the heart of the whole program. For 
when Brooklyn lost its independence, there 
was the danger that it would also lose that 
intangible something which is generally 
spoken of as community spirit. Due to the 
unselfish efforts of many Brooklyn leaders in 
various walks of life, that spirit which for a 
time seemed to be waning has, in recent 
years, been newly aroused. In it lies one of 
the chief hopes for Brooklyn's future. 

But things do move, and under the lead- 
ership of Borough President John Cashmore, 
Brooklyn seems to be in the way of getting a 
considerable number of vital improvements 
sewed down pretty effectively. Of course we 
have to make full allowance for the inability 
right now of getting various materials needed 
for any sort of construction work. But if 
Brooklyn can get its share of these materials, 
it can have no justifiable complaint. 

At times it may seem regrettable that the 
differences between the five boroughs of the 
greater city are given as much emphasis as 
they are, but pride in one’s own community 
is a natural thing, and there should be no 
reason why a person can not be a loyal 
Brooklynite and, at the same time, proud to 
be a New Yorker. For the combination of 
the contributions of the five boroughs has 
made New York City a metropolis and, in- 
deed, the capital of the world today. 

Much as the Manhattanites at times decry 
these borough differences, it has been the 
constant attitude of spokesmen for that 
borough which has emphasized the situation. 
Manhattan writers have talked of New York 
as a Balkanized city and have deprecated 
what they liked to describe as the less glam- 
orous nature of the other boroughs. Their 
references to the Brooklyn accent have bor- 
dered on the absurd, when it is realized that 
the same little oddities which they pretend to 
laugh at are found just as frequently among 
the denizens of Manhattan as in any of the 
other boroughs. Brookiynites, howeve~, have 
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d religion of the colonies there 
a pearl without price, for the 
religious freedom is one of the 
rnel of American liberty which has 
ade possible the continued success over the 
years of our form of government. And no- 
where is it more important than right here 
Brocklyn, where men of every creed wor- 
according to their own lights, while 
maintaining the friendliest communal rela- 
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A BETTER DEAL URGED 

The disposition of Manhattan to treat 
Brooklyn as an orphan has always been hard 
for us to understand. For in spite of their 
separate origins and their original develop- 
ment as rival cities, and their present or- 
ganization as separate boroughs, although 
within the one great metropolis, each de- 
ends on the other to an unusual extent. 

To mention only one of Manhattan’s debts 
to Brooklyn, a large proportion of our people 
work in Manhattan, most of them as trusted 
employees, but a considerable number run- 
ning their own successful businesses. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to determine 
Brooklyn’s share in the success of the hun- 
dreds of industriai, commercial, banking, and 
other enterprises which go to make up the 
wealth of Manhattan Borough, which, in 

provides a big share of the tax money 
h makes public improvements possible. 
ut it is unquestionably a very big share. 
as the fiftieth anniversary of the con- 
solidation of the greater city approaches— 
and we hope it is celebrated in a dignified 
fashion, appropriate to the times—Brooklyn 
as a community looks forward to a fairer ap- 
i 
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ortionment of the city’s funds which it has 
rge a part in creating. We can think of 
no better news for our borough on this his- 
toric and gala occasion than assurance that 
the sister boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn will hereafter be treated as exact equals 
in the municipal family of Father Knicker- 
bocker, 





Rights of Certain Minorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 10 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an abstract of a Statement on 
the Denial of Human Rights to Minori- 
ties in the Case of Citizens of Negro De- 
scent in the United States of America, 
which statement was presented to the 
United Nations on October 23, 1947, at 
Lake Success, N. Y. 

The statement is a product of careful 
and objective research which consumed 
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more than a year In assembling, editing, 
writin nd1 I It was prepared by 





hly competent 
to deal with such materials, including 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, present director 
of the NAACP Department of Special 
Research, who wrote the introductory 
chapter and edited the document; Earl 
B. Dickerson, Chicago attorney and pres- 
l f the National Bar Association; 
Milton R. Konvitz, an associate profes- 
sor in the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations of Cornell University; William 
R. Ming, Jr., associate professor of law 
in the University of Chicago Legal In- 
stitute; Leslie S. Perry, administrative 
assistant of the NAACP, Washington, D. 
C., bureau; and Dr. Rayford W. Logan, 
chairman of the department and profes- 
sor of history, Howard University. 
There being no objection, the abstract 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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rical and recent facts 
tive to the discrimination practiced again 
Negroes in the United States, was presented 
officially to the United Nations on October 
23, 1947, at Lake Success, N. Y. The presen- 
tation ; made to M. Henri Laugier, Assist- 
ant §S ary General for Social Affairs, 
and Dr. John P. Humphrey, Director, ited 
Nations Division of Human Rights, Af- 
fairs Department, by a small delegation from 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People headed by Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois, director, department of special 
research, and Mr. Walter White, executive 
secretary of the Association. 
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States, where legal rights of Negroes have 
been completely distorted and abused, no 
civil-rights statutes have been adopted. 








This fact portrays the fallacy inherent tn 
the argument that the legal rights of Ameri- 
can Negroes can be entrusted to the States. 
It is almost idiotic to expect that States 
where the citizenship of Negroes had to be 
r blished by force would later honor that 
citizenship by law. As a complement to the 
doctrine that the Federal Government could 
not protect civil rights in the States, the 
Supreme Court developed the doctrine that 
private action condoned by State inaction 
was not within the scope of the fourteenth 
amendment. It was in this peculiar quag- 
mire of incapacity and inaction that the 
American Negro found himself in his search 
for justice within the framework of American 


law 

Since 1914, the legal position of American 
Negroes has become more solidly defined. 
Congress has refused to pass laws to declare 
the poll tax illegal; to make lynching more 
effectively subject to Federal law; to make 
discrimination in private employment in in- 
terstate commerce a crime; to define and 


guarantee civil rights in the District of 
Columbia. The Supreme Court has failed to 
declare Jim Crowism in intrastate commerce 
unconstitutional; to outlaw segregation in 


schools as a denial of due process or equal 
protection of the laws; to outlaw the restric- 
tive covenant in the sale or rental of prop- 
erty; to declare the poll tax an unconstitu- 
tional tax on a federally guaranteed right or 
privilege. The Supreme Court has placed 
the Negro at the mercy of the individual 
States; they alone have the power to define 
and guarantee civil rights. The Negro is a 
citizen of the United States, yet the thread 
that ties him to the Federal Government, 
when it is a question of protecting his life, 
liberty, or property, is so thin that the 
Government is compelled to admit its im- 
potence. . 

Today, the socio-legal status of the Negro 
is best seen by contrasting the breadth of 
rights guaranteed by law to every person and 
the few which Negroes are allowed to enjoy. 
Although the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution 
were promulgated in legal and ethical con- 
sonance with the American creed of “Equal 
justice under law,” the practical result is 
far from consistent with their intentions. 
The independence of State law and the tech- 
nicalities of the rules as to unrepealed but 
obsolete legislation, have led to efforts to 
enforce the legal codes of the pre-Civil War 
period in the South under present-day con- 
ditions. Under all these circumstances the 
legal and social status of Negroes in the 
United States can best be described as that of 
a minority whose physical presence is tol- 
erated and whose rights receive lip-service, 
but who rarely secures the protection the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
guaranteed to all within its jurisdiction. 

Considering this toleration existence 
under which the Negro lives, it follows logi- 
cally that the social framework of the Na- 
tion would shape up differently for him from 
that in which the dominant group moves 
about. Thus, although the fundamental 
human rights which the United States, like 
all other members of the United Nations, is 
pledged to promote include education, em- 
ployment, housing, and health, the Negro 
is victimized widely in each of these rights. 

In a country where education counts for 
so much, the denial of equal access to facill- 
ties finds 10 percent of all Negroes 25 years 
old and over having had no formal school- 
ing, as compared with 1.3 percent of all 
whites; 82.7 percent had no formal schooling 
or failed to complete more than 8 years of 
elementary training, as against 53.1 percent 
whites, 

Color-crazed America has erected employ- 
ment barriers that generally keep the Negro 
beyond the limits of decent wages, job satis- 


faction, union benefits, and economic se- 
curity. In 1940 the last census year, 64 per- 
cent, or the vast majority of Negro employees 
were unskilled; less than 3 percent were 
skilled and foremen, while only 2.6 percent 
were professionals. The rest were mainly 
semiskilled workers, farm tenants, and the 
like. These employment barriers extend into 
Federal service, so that personnel practices 
in Federal agencies closely parallel those in 
private employment. In 1938, jobs in cus- 
todial classifications constituted less than 
3 percent of civil-service jobs. Yet 90 percent 
of all Negroes employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington were designated as 
custodial. The highest paid Negro employee 
in the Washington office of the Department 
of State, for example, was the chauffeur to 
the Secretary. With slight modifications this 
is the Negro labor picture today, both in 
private and Federal employment. 

The ghettoes known as Black Belts, are 
traditional in the housing pattern of Amer- 
ica. The multitudes among dark Americans 
are found living in these urban and rural 
slums, and forced to remaih in these blighted 
areas because of the decisions of courts, in- 
timidation, actual use of physical force and 
violence, and the collusion of organized gov- 
ernment with vested interests. According to 
the last census, 35.1 percent of all homes 
occupied by Negroes needed major repairs, as 
against but 16.3 percent for whites. Almost 
a third of Negro occupied urban units lacked 
running water, as compared with 4.2 percent 
for whites; and 13.3 percent had no flush 
toilets, as against 7.9 percent for whites. In 
regard to overcrowding, for the Nation in 
1940, it was three times greater in Negro 
horhes than in those of whites. 

Discrimination by health services is gen- 
eral, and both private and public agencies 
refuse the Negro adequate and proper care— 
even when he can afford to pay for it. Con- 
sequently, his tuberculosis mortality rate is 
more than three times that for whites; syph- 
ilis occurs six times more often than among 
whites; and he contracts pneumonia twice 
as frequently as white people. This is due 
to no inherent susceptibility on his part, but 
rather to the low economic and social status 
to which he is confined and kept. Hospitals 
frequently refuse and exclude him altogether, 
and some white physicians adopt an attitude 
toward him that borders on criminal neglect. 
Thus in view of all of these factors, the com- 
bined impact of economic and social dis- 
crimination in America casts a shadow over 
the Negro which extends from the maternity 
bed to a premature grave. 

Precedent and the language of the United 
Nations Charter provide the basis on which 
this appeal is made. Provision by interna- 
tional treaty to protect and guarantee human 
rights was such a failure, and the adamant 
opposition of some statesmen to include a 
provision guaranteeing rights of minorities 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
impelled the drafters of the UN Charter to 
establish and guarantee basic human rights, 
such as the American Negro is denied. In six 
different places—the Preamble, and articles 
1, 13, 55, 62, and 76—the Charter indicates 
that it is the obligation, the purposes, and 
principles of the United Nations ‘“‘to achieve 
international cooperation * * ®* in pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” To supplement its nonequivo- 
cation on this point, the Charter designated 
in article 13 the General Assembly as the 
agency to inplement this protection of 
rights. 

It is a well-known fact that the implemen- 
tation of Nazi racial theories and discrimi- 
nation against minorities were important 
causes in bringing about World War II, 
Thus the racial theories and discrimination 
against Negroes falls into the same category 
and remains no longer a purely internal mat- 
ter, but rather assumes international aspects 
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that are a threat to world peace. Although 
article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter provides 
that nothing in it authorizes the United 
Nations to intervene in matters essentially 
domestic in jurisdiction, the last clause of 
this same section adds, “But this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures” to correct abuses. The 
Charter then stipulates that the Security 
Council is empowered to determine the 
existence of any threat to peace and decide 
upon the measures to be taken to maintain 
or restore world peace and security. 

In this respect, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People urges 
that these petitions on behalf of minorities 
anywhere be received by the General Assem- 
bly because all members of the United Na- 
tions have the right to speak in the General 
Assembly, and that the Assembly, “the 
sounding board of the conscience of man- 
kind,” be given the fullest opportunity to 
discuss petitions on behalf of minorities. 
The General Assembly, except insofar as it is 
limited by article 12, could then make a 
recommendation to the Security Council, 
which in turn, according to the view pre- 
sented above, could take action in cases 
where the violation of human or minority 
rights constitutes a threat to international 
peace and security. 





Some Social Implications of Natural 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 5, 1947 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the Congress of the United States 
and the American people are being 
called upon to pass judgment upon great 
plans for the rehabilitation of foreign 
governments at our expense, I believe 
that it is most timely for us to have in 
mind information concerning our na- 
tional resources. We ought also to con- 
sider our own national wealth in the light 
of the future. Today we have at our 
disposal more useful products, both in- 
dustrial and agricultural, than the peo- 
ple of any other nation. Therefore, we 
have the highest standard of living ever 
known. For that very reason, it is im- 
portant that we consider the extent of 
our material resources and those of other 
nations. We should give thought both 
to our future and to their future in de- 
termining the extent of our gifts of 
money and overseas shipments of mate- 
rials. We must not only ‘ook out for 
the welfare of those presently in need 
abroad but we must give earnest consid- 
eration to the American boys and girls 
of coming generations for whom we are 
acting as trustees in the handling of our 
Nation’s resources. 

I believe that every thinking American 
will gain much food for thought by read- 
ing the following article on Some Social 
Implications of National Resources by 
Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, professor of 
geology and geography at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. Dr. Meyer- 
hoff is a businessman well known in 
western Massachusetts. He has also 
made extensive surveys in foreign coun- 
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In a country as richly endowed with natu- 
ral resources as the United States, it is di 
cult to persuade cur statesmen or our p 
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hé raw materials have been so vital in 
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determination of domestic and foreign pol- 
cie Even historians, whose function it is to 
view historical factors in proper perspective, 
have underestimated the resource factor in 
their struggle against the so-called economic 


interpretation of history. But our civiliza- 
tion is predominantly industrial and from 
the moment the industrial revolution start- 
ed, certain key resources predetermined the 
destinies of nations, though many other fac- 
tors have modified the rate and the quality 
of progress which individual peoples have 














made. A brief analysis of the ingredients of 
industrialism will support this premise, 
which is basic in the thesis that I have un- 


dertaken to develop. 

The industrial revolution started in Eng- 
land, and it was some time before it spread 
to other countries. Its beginnings in Eng- 
land are complex, but several factors in its 
development can be isolated. Basically the 
discovery of coal as a substitute for water 
in the generation of power and as a sul 
stitute for charcoal in the manufacture of 
pig iron and steel gave the industrial revolu- 
tion its technological start, but no less im- 
portant was the presence of commercial 
d 
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ieposits of coal and iron ore in the Midlands 
gland. The political integration of the 
country d such problems as labor 
and taxatio eographic compactness 
nade domest transportation a negli le 
item of cost. The incentive to industriali: 
was the growing and populous Empire, served 
by the merchant marine and policed by 
Navy. Here was a market that offic 
lure of endless profits with comp 
little competition. 

There are six ingredients in this brief an- 
materials, t labor 
transportation, markets, and protection; and 
they are still the basic factors in the complex 
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industrial civilization of our day Among 
them, however, raw materials > been the 





ine qua non of industrial sion, and 


no national effort to industrialize has 





yet 
been successful where it has not been ade- 
quately supported by domestic or proximate 





supplies of {uel and iron, The early collapse 
of Italy and the exhaustion of Japan in the 
late war are definitive commentaries on the 
failure of the two most ambitious attempts 
to offset the inadequacy of native resources. 
The gravitation of industrial power to the 
comparatively few large deposits of coking 
coal demonstrates that, until atomic energy 





has actually achieved a greater diversity of 
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dent that “to him that hath shall be given,” 
for the most amb us programs of \ r- 
power development I in d in 
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military establishments of the victorious 
na . and in part by the unsatisfied de- 
mand for civilian goods. Thanks to this 
tem respite, we have a brief oppor- 

1 survey and assets the requirements 
of full employment and to determine how 
I ) eet them. 

I r unions and farmers have come up 
W > richt answer but not with the right 
my¢ 1. Pur sing power adequate to buy 

e | lu of factories, the produce of 
farms, and the services of other working 

is fu mental to high production 
ind full employment. But in this ccuntry it 
has apparently been forgotten that we pos- 
Et I u ; and production facilities which 
far ex d domestic requirements and which 
make us dependent upon foreign markets for 
a sizeable fraction of our production. Before 
the war this fraction was estimated to be 
10 percent, but now it is higl Full em- 
ployment in the United States depends, 
there , upon purchasing power abrcad. 
Failt sell our surpluses abroed will clog 
the American industrial machine and unem- 
ployment will foll 


EUROPEAN POLICY 
Britain's industrial economy has been pred- 


ic i from the outset on the need of a 
world market, and her methods of mecting 
the need stand in startling contrast witt 
c Until comparatively recent years she 
h focused upon the multiple aspects of 
< starting with raw materials and ex- 
t g through such _ politico-economic 
policies as free trade to the distribution of 
manufactured products by an_ efficient 
merchant marine. Some British economies 
do not stand up under scrutiny, but others 
may profitably be studied and emulated. 
Britain has assiduously developed the 
native raw materials available within the 


Empire es well as those within her cwn tight 
boundaries. Endowed only with coal, iron 
ore, and tin, she embarked upon a program 
of exploration which st‘ll continues in the 
colonies and the Dominions. When the tin 
mines of Cornwall were exhausted, the tin 
ore of Malaya and the East Indies kept 
Britain dominant in the production of ore, 
and her monopoly of smelting and refining 
techniques gave her such complete control 
of this metal that no substitute facilities 
were available when the Malaysian mines fell 
to the Japanese early in 1942. Comparable 
monopolistic controls have been established 
in other fields—for example, nickel, dia- 
monds, and rubber (with the Dutch). And 
monopoly in other forms has been a charac- 
teristic feature of British imperialism no- 
tably the exclusion of non-British capital and 
management from certain colonies and the 
acquisition of exclusive concessions in non- 
British countries. In the latter category is 
the well-known d’Arcy concession in Iran, 


of which was the 
northern Iran. 

Although British policy in the develop- 
ment or acquisition of raw materials was 
dictated by British industry, it hus long been 
closely identified with Government policy in 
a way that is foreign to the American system. 
Official Government representation in the 
manegement of the affairs of the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Co. is an instance which was given 
prominence about two decades aga but it 
was by no means an exceptional instance. 
The British Government and British indus- 
try and trade were indissolubly linked, and 
in combination they created international 
friction which at times became acute. The 
uneven struggle between semipublic British 
and private American interests for oil in the 
period following World War I is a matter of 
record. 

It must not be concluded that the British 
policy in regard to raw materials is peculiarly 
British. On the contrary, the only national 
designation which can be given it is that it 
is non-American, The Dutch, the Belgians, 


Azerbaijan incident in 


the French, and the Russians have practiced 
it in one form or another, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Russians, nationals of these 
several countries have formed international 
cartels to exploit monopolies which could not 
be confined within national or single colo- 
nial boundaries. The Dutch-British combi- 
nation to restrain production and trade in 
rubber boomeranged twice, and the second 
time it adversely affected the conduct of 
World War II and—possibly—wrecked for- 
ever a mainstay in the economy of the East 
Indies. 

Although any statement regarding the 
ultimate competitive positions of natural 
and synthetic rubber would be premature, 
it can definitely be said that the artificially 
created shortage of rubber in 1942 greatly ac- 
celerated development in the synthetic fleld. 
lthough American capital was permitted to 
participate in the copper developments along 
the boundary of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo, the control is closely held, 
and had it not been for the enormous, 
though temporary, demand for this metal 
during the war, Chilean and American cop- 
per production could not have met antici- 
pated competition from African copper in 
foreign markets. Protected by a 4-cent tar- 
iff, American copper producers will survive 
by supplying the United States market, but 
South American producers face extinction, 
for basic production costs are roughly 2 cents 
a pound higher in Chile and Peru than they 
ere in Africa. 








PRODUCTION MOVES TO LOW-COST AREAS 


There is no need to multiply examples, for 
it makes little difference whether we touch 
oil, rubber, copper, nitrates, radium, or food, 
the historical trend has been the same. Pro- 
duction of raw materials or of finished goods 
moves to low-cost producing areas. High- 
cost producers survive only if the low-cost 
producers cannot meet world demand, or if 
their governments protect them by tariff or 
subsidy, and the domestic consumer pays the 
price. Thus Americans pay 2 cents extra for 
every pcund of sugar to keep domestic beet 
and cane sugar producers in business; 4 
cents a pound to keep American copper min- 
ers at work; and approximately as much to 
enable cotton producers to raise four to six 
million bales of cotton mére than this coun- 
try normally needs. But in general, the 
locale of preduction has followed the lure of 
low costs—rubber moved from Brazil to the 
East Indies, copra forsook the West Indies 
for the East Indies, quinine likewise changed 
hemispheres as did cacao, despite the reten- 
tion of a feeble hold in Ecuador and the 
Caribbean countries. Radium moved from 
Colorado to the Belgian Congo, and it may 
be on its way to the Arctic Circle in Canada. 
Nitrate preduction has partially deserted 
Chile for widely scattered synthetic plants, 
and rubber may now be headed in the same 
direction 

Some of these movements are worth a brief 
analysis. In the cases of rubber, copra, 
quinine, and other forest and agricultural 
products which were successfully introduced 
into the Malaysian-East Indian region, three 
vital factors were involved—capital, manage- 
ment, and labor. The history of rubber af- 
fords an illuminating example. Rubber was 
native to the Amazon basin, where it grew 
without cultivation. The British and the 
Dutch transplanted it to Ceylon, Malay, and 
Sumatra, but it was some time before the 
managerial genius of the Dutch evolved the 
plantation system of cultivation. Then fol- 
lowed the development of large plantations, 
kept scrupulously clean by cheap and abund- 
ant native labor. Brazilian producers, har- 
assed by a scarcity of labor, could not emu- 
late the Dutch system, nor could they match 
in quality the rubber which the Dutch and 
the British placed on the market. The de- 
mise of the industry in Brazil was rapid and 
so complete that the combined efforts of the 
United States, Brazilian, and Peruvian Gov- 
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ernments and a corps of experts, backed by 
unlimited capital, were unable to revive it 
even under the grim requirements of war 


LABOR 


The moral of the story ts clear. In the 
case of rubber and of other products requir- 
ing laborious cultivation and other manual 
operations, low-cost production depends 
upon labor when other factors are equal. 
Recognition of this fact was basic in Dutch 
colonial policy, and it was evidently the 
cornerstone of German military and admin- 
istrative policy in the new order of Europe 
and of Japanese policy in the new order 
of the Far East. In a less spectacular way, 
it was the cheap and abundant labor avail- 
able in the South that led so many textile 
manufacturers to abandon mills in New Eng- 
land and set up operations in the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. The same factor 
took the needle industry out of New York 
and into Puerto Rico, and when the wage- 
and-hour law equalized labor costs in Puerto 
Rico, the industry moved as far afield as 
China, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 

Labor is a primary resource to those who 

eed it, but it has not yet achieved com- 
parable importance to those who have it. 
Germany and Japan had a momentary vision 
of its importance en masse but no compre- 
hension of the prerequisites to its successful 
exploitation. Mussolini, with one of the 
most crowded countries in Europe, was so 
obsessed by the stupid illusion of Italian self- 
sufficiency that the military significance of 
45,090,000 Italians meant more to him than 
their economic and political value. 

If the British have learned officially that 
manpower is an economic asset, they have 
scrupulously refrained from revealing the 
knowledge, although the industrialists of 
Britain have long exploited British labor. 
Conditions in the coal-mining districts of 
England and Wales were publicized during 
the depression years, but somewhat less has 
been said about working conditions aboard 
ships of the much vaunted British merchant 
marine. Any disinterested study of the in- 
dustrial situation will reveal that the British 
have been maintaining a favorable competi- 
tive position for British gocds in world 
markets primarily at the expense of labor. 
Domestically, labor governments have ef- 
fected social reforms, but chiefly to counter- 
act or partially offset the abuses and inade- 
quacies of the British industrial system—if 
it can be called a system. Abroad in the Em- 
pire no policy can be discerned, but here too 
there has been local exploitation of labor by 
industrial interests. The mines of Africa are 
not a worker's paradise and plantation condi- 
tions in many of the colonies leave much to 
be desired, but in general the natives in the 
colonies are left to their own devices and to 
the vicissitudes of local conditions. 

Only the Dutch have evolved a well-ordered 
administration of native-labor in the col- 
onies, but its admirable order and efficiency 
have not endeared the system or its ad- 
ministrators to the native population. The 
current uprisings in Java and other islands 
of the Netherlands East Indies are more 
than manifestations of racial and national- 
istic unrest. They are protests against the 
most efficient—and humane—system of labor 
exploitation that has thus far been devised. 

In review, labor appears to be an unreli- 
able factor if one is seeking low costs. The 
textile manufacturers who move South found 
it impossible to hold wages at low levels, 
although it is true that wage differentials 
between North and South are still marked 
and are so well established that a rather 
idealistic National War Labor Board gave 
them formal recognition and _ sanction. 
But it is evident that the densely populated 
nations of the earth, like Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, the Ukraine, England, India, Java, 
China, and Japan, have a labor potential 
which will exert a critical influence on costs 
and on world economy, Whether these 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Labor, er, is not the only factor in- 
lved in ts, and to some extent h 
can be counterbalanced by techno- 
gical ingenuity and invention. At times 
yentive in yenuity has been charged with 
he high crime of creating technological un- 
mployment, and the charge may scon be 
rain as war-inspired devices, designed 
manpower, increase production with 
ewer employees. But over the years tech- 
logy has revolutionized industry, and it is 
» to repeat the performance. It has cer- 
inly revolutionized the sources of raw 
saterials 
1 the field of mineral raw materials, geo- 
1ic exploration has turned up many a 
of ore, but not a few of them 
1ed unused for years, and even 
for decades, until technological discoveries 
enabled man to exploit them. The develop- 
ment of techniques whereby the low d 
copper ores became available to commercial 
esses of recovery; the application of elec- 

is to the reduction of alumina to metal- 
lic aluminum; the design of more efficient 
equipment, like the boats and the loading 
and unloading facilities that handle Lake 
Superior iron ore; the uncanny selectivity of 
flotation in the concentration of ores of 
metals 4nd even nonmetals—these and many 
other equally famillar developments have 
transformed the mining industry and have 
freed us from dependence upon a compara- 
tively small number of high-grade mineral 
deposits and a limited number of metals. 
Even so, mining, milling, and metallurgical 
progress has barely kept pace with an in- 
satiable industrial demand that has called 
for larger quantities of a greater variety of 
metals during the past generation than the 
human race consumed in all preceding 
history. 

Indeed, technology has been called upon, 
not alone to devise production facilities, but 
to “invent” raw materials. Currently the 
processing of wood bids fair to transform the 
industries based on forest products. Within 
a comparatively few years plastics have been 
produced more rapidly than names have been 
found to designate the many varieties. As if 
by magic, despite the cumbersome equip- 
ment employed, the air is made to yield 
nitrogen for nitrates, and coal is changed 
more readily to nylon than nylon is to a pair 
of precious stockings. 

As applied to natural resources, technol- 
ogy has so altered the geography of raw ma- 
terials as to precipitate social revolutions in 
many parts of the earth. We think of the 
profound effect of the discovery of gold at 
Sutter’s Mill in opening up California and 
ultimately, with th ruction of the 
first transcontinental railway, in binding the 
far-flung corners of this country into a Close- 
ly knit national unit. But do we realize what 
the development of oil in the steamy Mara- 
caibo Basin has done to and for Venezuela? 
or what the cxploitation of oil may do in 
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A critical appraisal of the agricultural sit- 
uation throughout the world leads inevitably 


to a revision of the dublous dictum that in a 
country with a growing population the land 

1 be used more and more intensively. The 
fact is. land seeks the most economical use, 
and this means the highest yield of the most 
valuable crop with the minimum exp«nditure 
of manpower. 

Tl is an economic law that is not well 
enough known or observed, but its inexorable 
effec are evident enough—sometimes pain- 
fully so. As has been noted, we pay 2 cents 

pound extra for sugar which Cubans can 

wt e cheaply, solely to keep our sugar 


roducers growing sugar rather than some 
ther crop. It becomes increasingly expen- 
ve to support our cotton farmers as good 
c on-growing lands in Brazil, Egypt, and 
southwestern Siberia enter production and 
either compete in the world market or cut 
down demand from former customers like 
Russia. The situation will not improve as 
the “cotton belt” of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Paraguay expands to its full climatic and 
agronomic limit. 

Plainly the renewable raw materials—food, 
agricultural raw materials, and animal and 
forest products—obey the same economic law 
that governs all other natural resources: 
preduction moves to regions of low cost. 
Production can be maintained elsewhere only 
by subsidy or tariff, or the inability of low- 
cost producers to meet the full demand, 
Insofar as domestic food supplies are con- 
cerned, proximity to market will ordinarily 
equalize costs with more distant competitors; 
but with foods for foreign markets and agri- 
culiural raw materials for industry, com- 
petition makes the cost factor paramount. 
Ultimately, therefore, the farmer finds him- 
self in the same box with labor—in a type of 
competition that makes high farm prices a 
major hazard to his prosperity. His con- 
cern is rightly with the purchasing power of 
his money but wrongly with gross income. 
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SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Our industrial civilization is founded on 
six major and seven or eight minor deposits 
of industrial coal. Two of the major de- 
posits are in the United States, two are in 
the U. S. 8. R., one is in Great Britain, and 
one is in the Ruhr and its environs. The 
minor deposits are domestically or regionally 
important chiefly to the nations which have 
them. The belated development of the 
Kuenetsk coal field of western Siberia and 
the belated modernization of the Donets 
mines, not to mention internal problems, 
have thus far kept the U. S. S. R. concerned 
primarily with domestic demand, but Soviet 
coal reserves are ample for the country to 
enter into international competition. 

As of 1946-47, however, the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium have 
an energy potential in excess of domestic re- 
quirements, and at the moment this Nation 
and Great Britain have industrial produc- 
tion facilities in excess of any conceivable 
domestic demand. These resources alone 
make them inevitable competitors for foreign 
raw materials and for foreign markets, 
Until war terminated all normal interna- 
tional trade, Germany was also in the com- 
petition and could have been a more for- 
midable rival had she not been so preoccu- 
pied with rearmament. Given a chance to 
achieve complete industrial recovery, Ger- 
many and her neighbors will feature once 
more in international trade. 

War has seriously depleted our mineral re- 
sources: our supply of high-grade iron ore 
is perilously low; we are no longer self-suf- 
ficient in bauxite; copper production can be 
maintained only if protected by a tariff 
totaling 50 percent of foreign mining and 
refining costs; we never have had sufficient 
stocks of the ferrous alloys, tin, antimony, 
and other lesser minerals; the adequacy of 
our oil production is in doubt, More and 
more we must enter the open market for raw 
materials, and our chief competitor and ail 





our prospective competitors are nations that 
have never practiced freedom of access to raw 
materials. 

With production of manufactured goods 
migrating to low-cost producers we shall find 
ourselves in competition with nations whose 
social legislation may be advanced, but whose 
wage policies, working conditions, and cost 
of living fall far short of United States stand- 
ards. With technology and mechanization 
also tending to move production and process- 
ing of mineral and agricultural raw materials 
out of this country to areas of lower costs, 
we are pursuing political, labor, and agricul- 
tural policies which threaten to hasten these 
movements and so to reduce the available 
employment as international trade slowly 
seeks a postwar norm. 

WORLD COMPETITION 


Technology and the productivity of land 
are factors which man may control, if only 
because they are calculable and finite. Par- 
adoxical as it may seem, the human factor 
in production costs is the only one beyond 
human control. While United States labor 
insists on the highest wage in industrial his- 
tory, it may be matching its ambitions 
against the policy of another nation willing 
to get business at the expense of labor; or 
against a war-torn country bent on rehabil- 
itating itself by underbidding all competi- 
tors for the sake of getting work. People are 
easily manipulated, as was demonstrated by 
the fanatical patriotism of the underpaid and 
undernourished Japanese, or by the blind 
hope of the Germans in the ultimate secur- 
ity which the New Order would provide. 

Under conditions which now exist, it is 
dangerous for any group to commit the 
United States to a policy or to place it ina 
position that will handicap it in interna- 
tional competition. We may believe that the 
control of prices is vital, and it is. But prices 
cannot be divorced from costs of production, 
and it is the height of stupidity to delude 
ourselves with low prices when we subsidize 
producers who cannot make ends meet be- 
cause of high costs. Our industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social future must be guided by 
several elementary facts: 

1. We have the principal raw materials of 
industrial production—cogl, oil, water power, 
and a modest but incomplete and exhaustible 
stock of mineral, forest, agricultural, and 
animal products. 

2. We need freedom of access to those raw 
materials we lack. 

3. We are in competition not only for these 
materials, but also for world markets in 
which to sell our surpluses. 

4. Our competitors never have had a policy 
of free competition. 

5. Our competitors have a larger supply of 
labor in their industrial districts than we, 
and their labor has never enjoyed a standard 
of living comparable with ours. 

6. Our economic and social standards de- 
pend entirely upon our ability to meet this 
competition. 

7. Our ability to compete depends upon 
sound foreign and domestic policies, but 
chiefly upon the genius of American workers, 
farmers, and industrialists to produce effici- 
ently what the world needs at a price it can 
afford to pay. 





Foreign Aid and High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a constituent: 
La Crosse, Wis., December 8, 1947, 


Hon. W. H. STEVENSON, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Permit me to register 
my opinion against the movement now be- 
fore Congress to make a loan of billions in 
dollars to European countries. 

The first duty of our Congress is to sce 
that the people—American citizens—are fully 
housed and fed. There are many American 
citizens now living in trailers, cellars, garages, 
and unsanitary quarters, that are deserving 
the support they are not getting. Some 
families are even evicted because the land- 
lords want an excuse to raise rents, 

One other reason for my objection to this 
movement is that I have no confidence in 
the men who are behind this loan. Who 
can say that the total amount or even a part 
would go to charity? History will not sup- 
port it. 

There is another angle of our economy 
that has been ignored, and that is the ques- 
tion of our aged in America. Knowing our 
economic system as I do, I cannot believe 
there is any excuse for the present plight of 
the American people in general. I claim it 
is due to plain stupidity and greed. 

I want to be as humane as anyone can be, 
but I refuse to be used as a sucker and a 
victim of coercion when I know the facts. 

The enemies of the American people will 
stop at nothing to snare and defeat us. But 
they are not doing it without our knowledge 
and protest. 

The American people today are taxed to 
unreasonable limits and gouged to the core 
with unreasonable high prices. In the final 
—— the consumer pays the whole tax 

ill. 


Cur economy may destroy itself unless 
there is a change for the better. To ac- 
complish the better we must get rid of the 
buccaneers, 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. D. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 22, 1947, the House, by 
a vote of 356 to 2, cited Leon Josephson, 
a Communist, for contempt of the House 
of Representatives for refusing to be 
sworn or to testify before a subcommit- 
up the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
Activities, Leon Josephson, on October 
15, 1947, was convicted in the Federal 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York. The jury deliberated 5 minutes. 
He was sentenced by Judge Albert C. 
Coxe to the maximum sentence, 1 year 
and $1,000. Mr. Josephson appealed to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and challenged his conviction on 
the grounds that the resolution setting 
up the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities was so vague as to make 
it unconstitutional. 

Yesterday the circuit court of appeals, 
in a 2-to-1 decision, affirmed Josephson’s 
conviction. The majority opinion was 
made by Judge Harrie B. Chase, and 
concurred in by Judge Thomas W. Swan. 
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I have here the article from the New 
York Times this morning, December 10, 
in which the majority and minority opin- 
ion are given rather fully. There was 
qa dissenting opinion by Judge Charles 
E. Clark. 

Judge Clark, in his dissenting opinion 
said that there had been no definition 
of the “keyword Un-American” in the 
resolution setting up the House commit- 
te 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent speech I said 
that the power of Congress to investigate 
was historical and as untrammeled as is 
our Constitution. It is this very inde- 
pendent authority and prerogative of the 
legislative branch that constitutes one 
of the essential elements of our system 
of government, for without this authority 
to explore, to inquire and to secure the 
facts and knowledge requisite to determ- 
ining whether or not legislation is 
needed, or not needed, how could we long 
function as an organized government. 

There is a determined and organized 
effort on the part of the Communists to 
destroy the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by any means. They would 
like nothing better than to have the 
committee’s authority so limited and so 
finely drawn, that their subversive activi- 
ties could not be investigated or exposed, 
and when Judge Clark refers to there 
being no definition of the “keyword Un- 
American” I am reminded of a six-line 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Thurston County Independent, in the 
State of Missouri, a weekly newspaper. 
This editorial was sent to me by my col- 
league Russell V. Mack. To my mind it 
contains more common sense and truth 
than the wishy-washy palavering which 
you can find against the Committee on 
Un-American Activities on the editorial 
page of the Washington Post almost 
daily. 

Here is the editorial: 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

The congressional and legislative commit- 
tees on un-American activities have been at- 
tacked on the grounds that no definitions 
exist as to just what is meant by un-Ameri- 
can. No one has ever fully defined love, 
honor and decency either, but most of us are 
quite satisfied that we know what these 
things are—and what they are not. 

I am sure that this editorial expresses 
the sentiments of the vast majority of 
the American people. 

The article from the New York Times 
is as follows: 

CONVICTION OF JOSEPHSON IN Rep INqQutIry Is 
UPHELD 

The United States circuit court of appeals 
affirmed yesterday in a 2-to-1 decision the 
conviction of Leon Josephson on charges of 
having refused to be sworn and testify last 
March 5 before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Josephson, a former Trenton (N. J.) lawyer 
and an admitted Communist, who was sen- 
tenced to a year in jail anda fine of $1,000, 
challenged his conviction mainly on the con- 
tention that the resolution setting up the 
House committee was so.“‘vague” as to make 
it unconstitutional. That position was sup- 
ported in a 20-page dissenting opinion by 
Judge Charles E. Clark. 

The majority opinion, written by Judge 
Harrie B. Chase and concurred in by Judge 
Thomas W. Swan, declared that “the power 
of Congress to gather facts of the most in- 
tense public concern such as these is not 
diminished by the unchallenged right of the 
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individuals to speak their minds within law- 
ful means.” 

The majority went so far as to say that 
Congress could and should curtail freedom 
of speech where “there is a ‘clear and present 
danger’ that its exercise would, as by armed 
rebellion or external attack, imperil the 
country and its constitutional system, 
cluding, until amended, the peaceful proc- 
ess of 








nenaliz > 
penaliz l 
subversive or un-American the attempt to 
devise aches for public welfare, in 





short,” 


Judge Cl asserted, “to damn that 
very kind of initiative in experimentation 
which has made our democracy grow and 
flourish.” 

The decision was the first ruling by an 
appellate court on the constitutionality of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Two ilar cases, involving Ger- 
hardt Eisler, Communist agent, and Eugene 
Dennis, secretary of the Communist Party, 
have been argued in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Washington, but the decisions 
still are pending 

In all three cases Josephson, Eisler, and 
Dennis took the tack of attempting to get 
lengthy statements upon the record of the 
House committee and refusing to be sworn 
for purposes of giving testimony. 












GRATIFIED BY DECISION 

United States Attorney John F. X. McGo- 
hey, who prosecuted the Josephson case be- 
fore Judge Alfred C. Coxe and a jury, ex- 
pressed gratification at the outcome of the 
appeal. While it is expected that the deci- 
sion will be taken to the United States Su- 
preme Court, Mr. McGohey said the split de- 
cision did not necessarily make certain that 
the higher court would review the case 

The majority opinion rejected every issue 
raised by Josephson in an effort to get a re- 
versal of his conviction. As to the sufficiency 
of the indictment, Judge Chase said the in- 
dictment was “a good example of ‘a plain, 
concise, and definite written statement of 
the essential facts constituting the offense 
charged.’ ”’ 

The evidence, too, he found, “was ample 
for the jury to find with the requisite cer- 
tainty that the appellant appeared before the 
subcommittee and refused to be sworn or to 
testify.” Nor could he find any fault with 
Judge Cox’s charge and instructions to the 
jury. 

The majority rejected Josephson’s conte 
tion that the resolution authorizing the 
House committee is so vague as to make it 
unconstitutional. The resolution empowers 
the committee to investigate the exten 
character, and object of un-American propa- 
ganda in the United States, the diffusion of 
subversive and un-American propaganda of 
botn foreign and domestic origin that attacks 
the form of government as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, “and all other questions in re- 
lation thereto t! would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation.” 7 


Josephson’s indic 





ment was under anothe 
statute that makes it a misdemeanor to re- 
fuse to answer any question pertinent to a 
matter under investigation by Congress 
“Having refused to answer any questions 
whatsoever,” Judge Chase said, “he (Joseph- 


son) cannot now claim that the authorizing 





g 
statute is invalid merely because it did not 
furnish him with criteria that were suffi- 


ciently definite to permit him to determine 
the pertine f some question that might 
never hav asked him 

The subject matter for the committee, the 
majority said, “was sufficiently broad in 
scope so that the information sought to be 
gained for the use of Congress would be com- 
prehensive and adequate, but was neverthe- 
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f propaganda 
about the potency of which there can be 
little doubt.’ 
“If ¢} al , 
f this propaganda takes the form of, 
for exa advocacy of the overthrow of 
the Government by violence,” Judge Chase 


continued, “it is rightly called ‘un-American’ 


less confined to certain ty 











and a sensible regard for the self-preserva- 
tion of the Nation may well require its in- 
vestigation, with a view to the enactment 


of whatever remedial legi 





may be 
needed or to the amendment thereof 


“One need 














ill the ac le of the 
so-called fiftl s in var countries 
both before uring the e war to 
realize t! ed States uld be alert 
to dis er 1 the seeds revolu- 
tion witl itself And, if ere be any 
doubts re of the powe d duty of 
the Government and Congress to dos they 
may be resolved when it is remem ed that 
one of the very purposes of the 1S ition 
itself was to protect the c itry against 
danger from within as well as from wi hs 

“Surely Judge Chase continued, “matters 


which potentially affect the very survival of 
our Gover! nt are by no means the purely 


personal concern of an 






tion 


into such matters are inquiries relating 
to the personal affairs of private individuals 


only to the extent that those individuals 
” 








are a part of the Government a whole 

As to the appellant's argument that the 
purposes of the committee are not to pre- 
pare legislation but to “expose the political 
beliefs and affiliations of individuals and 





groups,” the majority referred to the state- 
ment of the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights, which said: 

rhe principle of disclosure is, we believe, 


the appropriate way to deal with those who 
would subvert our democracy by revolution 
or by encouraging disunity and destroying 


5 





the civil rights of some grou} 


RIGHT TO SIFT PROPAGANDA 

In a discussion of the right of free speech, 
Judge Chase said that the fir 
of the Constitution (guarantee! 
and a free press) can be constr\ 
Congress from investigati 
then “the Constitution its 
munity from adiscovery and |! 
for those who would destroy it 














Legislation curbing free speech when that 
speech imperils the country, Judge Chase 
said, m ultimately be the only means 
for the preservation of free spee 

Judge Clark said in his d nting opinion 
that “no more extensive search into the 
hearts and minds of private citize can 
be thought of or expected than that we 
have before us,” and added, “If this its le- 
gally nermissible t ca ‘ > erted dog- 
matically that investigation f private 
opinion is not really prohibited under the 
Bill of Right In « er words, t e will 


then have been di vered a blank t it 
the protective covering of that venerated 
document 











Judge Clark said that there had |} n no 
definition of ke word in-A i 
e House com 
e me i . 
ded opr ed 
tinued without 
it ecome 
me ers the 
Cc r 
€ e i¢ l be 
rm I é l of the come- 
mittee, Judge Clark said, nor from contem- 
porary thought “Since s d ena 
statute we are called upon to enforce,” he 
added, “standards so v gue and doubtfu 
should be adjudged insufficient under the 
settlec requirement that prohibited nduct 
must for crimin 4l purposes be set forth 
with clarity 
Judge Clark declared t 1 Congress 
attacked “not merely € propaganda, 
but in effect all de r z 
from the then norm, is 1 if L 
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for the wide reaches of its claim of author- 
ity.” “In truth,” he added, “it seems not 
a matter of great difficulty to provide for 
an investigation of proper scope which would 
impress all as being constitutionally jus- 
tified 

Friends and supporters of the Congres- 
sional power may well fear its present 
exercise here Judge Clark asserted, and 
find the application of a proper restraint 
a source of strength in the long run. “For,” 
he said, “a widespread belief that the com- 
mittee is acting in an un-American way to 
even an American end will destroy the 
committee’s usefulness in the eyes of 
liberty-loving people.” 





Foreign Aid and High Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
one of my constituents: 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIS., 
December, 8, 1947. 
WILLIAM STEVENSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Biti: Got your letter and was glad to 
be informed as what some Members of Con- 
gress are thinking. 

It looks to me like we are in a bad spot. 
If future loans (gifts) are to be dissipated 
by the debtors using the money for con- 
sumers’ goods, movies and other nonproduc- 
ing purposes, then it looks to me like we are 
pouring money down a bottomless rat hole, 
If the money provided by the so-called Mar- 
shall plan could be used for capital outlay, 
for example, if money allocated to England 
would be used to modernize her obsolete min- 
ing equipment so that once again England 
could export coal and thus help build up a 
favorable balance of trade or exchange, then 
it would appear that the money might be 
well spent. Apply the same principle to 
other countries so that they might begin to 
be self-supporting and not be looking for 
endless handouts at the expense of the Ameri- 
caa taxpayer. There should be some guar- 
anty as to just how the money is to be spent 
and definitely for what purposes. I see there 
is some bellyache that the recipient of such 
loans (gifts) would be sacrificing some degree 
of sovereignty. Well, if I want to go to the 
bank and borrow a large sum of money, the 
bank as a matter of course inquires and is 
entitled to know how and for what purpose 
I propose to spend the money. It ill befits 
the begging nations to cry about loss of 
sovereignty. However, I think we should 
extend constructive help but draw the line 
if we are to be continually blackmailed with 
the threat that unless we come through all 
the time the said debtors will embrace com- 
munism. * * * We will stop bleeding 
ourselves white and prepare to set our own 
house in order by retiring the debt, lower- 
ing our own taxes, and in general be pre- 
pared to repel communism when and if it 
threatens our country. I feel like old John 
Adams when he said “millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute.” We can’t 
continue indefinitely to drain ourselves for 
their benefit. 

Now about the high prices. The answer 
does not involve any complicated economic 
theories or solution that any person of ordi- 


nary intelligence cannot comprehend at least 
in part. 

Anyone should know that if we hand over 
billions of money to European nations with- 
out consideration and those countries use 
this money to compete in our markets that 


it will raise prices here. There are only s0 
many goods and if one of the bidders does 
not have to provide the money except 
through gifts no wonder the prices go up. 
If Santa Claus furnished me the money and 
you and I needed a suit of clothes and we 
wished the same suit, who do you think 
would be the succesful bidder? To talk 
about lowering prices while this process con- 
tinues is like trying to lift ourselves by the 
boot straps. 

In my mind the present high prices are in 
a large part at least due to United States 
furnishing the money for foreign bidders 
to compete in our own markets against the 
normal American bidders who have to find 
their own cash. The whole proposition is 
as simple as that—in large part, I say. You 
can’t in essence give away millions and mil- 
lions of tons of foodstuffs, meat, grain, be- 
sides steel, machinery, trucks, automobiles, 
and everything else and expect the price here 
not to go up. When and only when we stop 
this economic drain we may expect normal 
surpluses here and a consequent lowering of 
prices due to normal supply and demand. 

What I have said reflects my own thinking 
but I can say to you that you won't find one 
person in a hundred who does not believe 
exactly as I do in this part of the United 
States. 

Well, Bill, I seldom sound off by writing 
to my Congressman or anybody else and I 
am sure that you know the score as well as 
I do. I won't say any better because the 
truth should be obvious to all except hare- 
brained New Dealers who, thank God, are on 
the way out. I think that Senator Tart, 
from what I have read, has about the same 
ideas as I have mentioned and there have 
been some editorials in News Week along 
the same line. 

With best of luck and the season’s greet- 
ings, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
F. £. FP. 





Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, by 
virtue of permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include herewith 
a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
National Committee of Americans of 
Polish Descent, Inc., at their sixth an- 
nual convention held in Philadelphia 
November 8 and 9, 1947. 

No country has had a more tragic his- 
tory of partition and unsurpation by for- 
eign powers than has Poland, and yet no 
country has, despite such obstacles, re- 
tained its national identity, culture and 
traditions as has Poland. Truly itis a 
national history of which the Polish peo- 
ple and the people of Polish descent liv- 
ing throughout the world can be proud. 

Now, once again, a foreigner dominates 
the daily lives of the great Polish nation 
and seeks through force to impose alien 
ideas, and to wean the people away from 
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the heritage of culture, religion and na- 
tional unity which is theirs. It should 
be a cause of genuine sorrow to every 
American to know that during the late 
World War our leaders by their acts were 
responsible, at least in part, for this mel- 
ancholy state of events. This knowledge 
should impel all Americans, whether they 
are of Polish descent or not, to dedicate 
themselves to correcting these grievous 
wrongs which have been done to a proud 
and courageous people who were our 
allies. 
The resolution follows: 


A CALL FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF THE YALTA 
AGREEMENT 


From the very beginning of its activity 
the National Committee of Americans cf 
Polish Descent has warned the American 
public to be on guard lest America and the 
democratic world betray the causes for which 
they waged the war. We pointed out that a 
betrayal of those causes would lead to trouble 
in the democratic group and that despite the 
defeat of Hitler, America would not in the 
end stand in the role of victor but of the 
defeated. 

During the various phases of our struggle 
we have had many proofs of the rightness of 
our warnings. At the same time, mistakes 
made by the United States and Great Brit- 
ain—countries upon which depends the fate 
of world civilization and culture—multiplied. 
We believe that failure to see the dangers 
threatening America and the world is the 
reason for the present state of affairs and 
that this blindness must be cured. We look 
upon the Yalta accord as the most outstand- 
ing evidence of the correctness of our po- 
sition. This accord was positive proof to us 
that the democracies were not cognizant of 
the danger resulting from the betrayal of 
their principles and ideals, that they were 
not really aware of what they were fighting 
for, and that they were blind to the fact that 
their Soviet ally is their worst enemy. 

When all our protests, together with those 
of the Polish-American Congress, against the 
Yalta accord came to nothing 2 years ago at 
the fourth annual meeting of the delegates 
of our organization, we accepted it as a fun- 
damental principle that only an investiga- 
tion of the Yalta agreement could check the 
disintegration of American political life. 

That occurred at a tinmre when the American 
Congress was devoting itself almost wholly 
to the Pearl Harbor investigation. In a reso- 
lution passed at that meeting of our dele- 
gates, November 24, 1945, we declared that 
“the moral responsibility for the crimes com- 
mitted by the Soviets against the Polish Na- 
tion rests equally upon the United States.” 
The resolution concluded with the following 
appeal: . 

“We are calling your attention to the neces- 
sity of an investigation of the secret commit- 
ments undertaken at Yalta because, in our 
opinion, they jeopardize the safety of the 
United States and of the world.” 

A year later, at the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Committee of Americans 
of Polish Descent, a telegram was sent No- 
vember 17, 1946, to Secretary of State Byrnes, 
in which again we stated emphatically that: 
“if American public opinion demanded an 
investigation of Pearl Harbor—even after our 
victory over Japan—it was far more essential 
to investigate the secret, unconstitutional 
Yalta commitments and the pernicious effects 
which caused catastrophic setbacks to our 
American prestige and are jeopardizing the 
safety of the United States and of the civil- 
ized world.” 

If it was the purpose of the Pearl Harbor 
investigations to examine the circumstances 
responsible for the catastrophe in the Pa- 
cific, canceled out by the bravery of our 





lt Yay. 
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Army, Navy, and Air Corps, together with the 
' devotion of the entire population— 
ste in our re lution an i sstiga- 

Yalta is imperative to reveal the 

l h of the cefeats we have already 

ned and of those which loom the fu- 


The Pearl Harbor catastrophe was 
out by later victory. Yalta brings 


back after another. These can neither 

i nor rectified and they open the 

way to unforseeable and _ indescribable 
C t phes 


ns blind 
Month after month and year after year it has 
ing of the secrets of Yalta, learn- 
, of the partitioning of Poland, of the 
nding over of half of Europe to Soviet con- 
1. of the cession of the Kuriles to Russia, 
1e granting of three votes in UNO to the 

viet Union, of the right of veto, of giving 
Manchuria, half of Korea, and part of China 
to the Soviet sphere. 

Much has been written and spoken about 
all this, and at last we have the documents 
themselves in the memoirs of Byrnes, who 
was present at Yalta and later the executor 
and defender of the agreement. 

To date, however, not one American speak- 
ing with authority has come out with the 
declaration that to rectify the blunders, to 
turn from the road of treason and capitula- 
tion, to abolish the sentence of death given 
world freedom, and the honor and security of 
America, the Yalta Agreement must be re- 
pudiated. On the contrary, the Yalta accord 
executor, Byrnes, revealing the secrets of this 
disgraceful betrayal as he had them in his 
stenographic notes, concludes that the evil 
lies not in the death sentence for the western 
democracies implicit in the Yalta accord, but 
in the fact that this death sentence is not 
carried out by the Soviets according to the 
regulations. Byrnes again attempts to de- 
ceive America and the world with the idea 
that if the Soviets would conduct the execu- 
tion of Poland, half of Europe and China in 
proper form, then everything would be in 
order and the American war objectives would 
be attained. 





on ] rr 
ir 


















And so we say again as we declared in ear- 
lier years that until we return to those pur- 
poses for which America fought the war and 
which led to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the four freedoms, until we 
inderstand what the struggle is about, until 
we lay bare the plans of the Soviet Union, 
ig at world domination, just so long our 
cal as well as our military decisions will 
be erroneous, incomplete, unsuccessful, and 
ending in disaster, 

It was disastrous giving Russia two and a 
1alf years time to win Europe and Asia and 
thus to weaken America. A year intervened 
between Munich and Hitler’s invasion. Al- 
most 3 years have passed since Yalta. This 
was a pericd of uninterrupted disasters for 
America and Poland and of triumphant 
crimes of 2 Soviets. Hence this year as in 
> National Committee of Amer- 
Polish Descent demands that the 
execution of the death sentence according to 
the Yalta agreement cease; that instead 

‘e be an investigation, followed by a re- 
ition of these criminal agreements, 
which have thus far served as the basis cf 
United States foreign policy. 

National Committee of Americans of 
Polish Descent, Inc., Sixth Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam Cepek, Providence, R. I., 
Chairman of the Convention; St. 
Smietana, New Bedford, Mass., W. 
Chybowski, New York, N. Y., W. 
Gawrysiak, Philadelphia, Pa., 8S. 
Lodzieski, Cleveland, Ohio, A. F. 
Reclaw, Detroit, Mich., Dr. A. 
Culkowski, Buffalo, N. Y., T. 
Socha, Paterson, N. J., B. Mroz, 
Chicago, Ill., Resolution Com- 


mittee. 




















Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


F CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 4, 1947 

Mrs. DOUGLAS Mr. Speaker, in 
answer to many requests for an investi- 
gation as to the reason for discontinu- 
ance of work on Central Valley projects 
after November 30, 1947, I have this to 
say: 

No investigation is needed to discover 
the reason for the work stoppage on 
dams, canals, and power plants in Cen- 
tral Valley. 

There is not any more money. 

The President, in his Budget message 
to Congress for this year, requested 
$20,000,000 for Central Valley in order 
that work authorized by Congress could 
go forward on schedule. 

The Eightieth Congress, in the name 
of economy, saw fit to reduce this amount 
to $9,141,288. 

A few Representatives from California 
warned that this appropriation was 
wholly inadequate and that it would 
force a shut-down of work before the 
year was over. We pointed out that 
having to stop and then start work on 
dams, canals, and transmission lines is 
no economy, but will cost more to com- 
plate the same work. It is sheer 
insanity. 

Well, what we predicted has come to 
pass. The Interior Department has run 
out of money to carry on work in Central 
Valley and is forced to notify contractors 
that work must stop. 

As you remember, an amendment of- 
fered to provide the necessary funds in- 
cluding the Central Valley project was 
defeated by a vote of 197 to 140. 

Of the 197 who voted against necessary 
funds to continue authorized construc- 
tion, 186 were Republican votes—11 were 
Democratic. 

Of those voting for the funds, 130 were 
Democrats—only 9 were Republicans. 

In other words, nine Republican Con- 
gressmen in the entire country voted 
correctly in the all-important matter of 
Interior Department appropriations. 

The story in California is equally un- 
attractive for the Republicans of the 
State. There were 11 votes cast by Cali- 
fornia Congressmen for the funds—8 of 
those votes were by Democrats. There 
were 10 votes cast by the California Con- 
gressmen against the funds—all 10 votes 
were Republican. 

Congressman GEARHART called a meet- 
ing on December 3 of the subcommittees 
of the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and the Senate in the hopes, I 
suppose, that he could persuade his Re- 
publican colleagues to do something 
about this situation which was created 
by Republican leadership and Republi- 
can votes, and yes, more the shame, by 
California Republican votes. 

The whole business is disgusting and 
senseless. It is the kind of political econ- 
omy that the Eightieth Congress has 
been legislating the entire session. 


AAGIS 











ment It is a le from 
Mr. Michael W. Straus, Com: f 
the Bun 1of R rn ’ V 1 tl 
letter v iclosed a copy 1e | u's 
letter of N er 26 to ief engi- 
neer and the 1 nal d t hese 
letters a . 
I AMA n 
Dr " a 
W D { 

Mrs. HELEN Gat 

House of R 1 

My Dear Mrs. Dovuctas: In re nse to 
your telephone request of ye rday the situ- 
ation w d constr ‘ ‘ iin 
teatur f the Cent Va I t may 
be summarized in the following mannet 

The av: « have 
been ex! ! n of 
the Fri As power 
plant, n sta 
canal, and the Shasta Dam and reservoir 
It is probable that funds for completion ¢ 
Keswick Dam and Keswick power plant may 

x! ted during the seco1 hird week 








more, it appears that 
funds for the Delta-Mendota canal will be 
exhausted during the latter part of December, 


There 


are sufficient funds available for con- 














tinuing construction on certain power facili- 
ties including the switchyards at Shasta and 
Keswick Dams and transmission lines from 
Shasta Dam to the Shasta subst n, and 
Oroville to Sacramento 

This situation has arisen because the Con- 
gress has in its appropriations for the Cen- 
tral Valley project in past years specifically 
earmarked funds for certain features. It is 
impossible, therefore, to transfer available 
funds from one of these features to another 
where s] ges have developed There are 
31 speci appropriation a¢ 1 none of 
which are transferable one t the other, 
These occurrences were predicted and ex- 
plained to the Appropriations Committees 


during our hearings last spring 

You will recall that the President's budget 
indicated that the fund requireme: 
Central Valley project was $20,000,000 This 
1948 fund 
best estin 





requirement was based updon our 
4 





tes of contractor performance in 
1947 and 1948. The contractor performance 
in fiscal year 1947 was « pI ly slow 
because of labor and materials difficulties. 
Those difficulties were over me during the 
latter months of fiscal year 1947, and the 
performance in fiscal year 1948, with the aid 
of exceptionally good construct weather 
has far exceeded the contracto1 expecta- 
tions ; 
The amount appropriated for fiscal year 


1948 was only $9,141,288. The fiscal 
carry-over of $21,104,800, together 
1948 fiscal year appropriation, n 











total of $30,246,088 available for T i 
ture in the 1948 fiscal year for specific fea- 
tures. Although this sum i Dy ximately 
equal to the total anticipated contract earn- 
ings, as stated before, the t l for the fisc 
years 1947-48 period is $10,858,712 less than 
the amount ; uired f 3 
period, and in view ctor el- 
erated pr e, the t 
has been th Inds f - 
struction on ] I - 
ities have been 
In order illy informed 
on the details limi- 
tations and e 1 t t 
has been ne r i ’ cop 
of our letter of November 26 to the chief en- 
gineer and the regional director concerning 
the subject of carrying ou he construction 
program on the Central Valley ct in 
fiscal year 1948 ee 
s eraiy 
*J 
MIcH Vv 
Cc . 
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Bureau or RECLAMATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1947. 
f EF r, Denver, Colo., regional 
ctor, Sacramento, Calif, 
From: Acting Commissioner. 
! t J nation concerning es- 
men year 1948 Central Val- 
ley project-program schedules in light of 
priations 
1. Pursuant to the authorizations granted 
by the Emergency Relief Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 
115), the Central Valley project was estab- 
lished on December 2, 1935, when the Presi- 
dent approved a finding of feasibility sub- 
mitted the Secretary under the provisions of 
t of December 5, 1924, (43 Stat. 701). 





> 


ditional authorizations were granted by 

First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1936 
49 Stat. 1622), and the entire project was re- 
authorized by the act of October 17, 1940 (54 
s . 1198, 1199), and declared to be for the 
purposes of improving navigation, regulating 
the flow of the San Joaquin River and the 
Sacramento River, controlling floods, provid- 
ing for storage and for the delivery of the 
stored waters thereof, for the reclamation of 
arid and semiarid lands and the lands of 
Indian reservations, and other beneficial uses, 
and for the generation and sale of electric 
ene as a means of financially aiding and 
assisting such undertakings and in order to 
permit the full utilization of the works con- 
structed to accomplish the aforesaid pur- 
poses. The administration of the project is 
governed by the provisions of the act of 
June 17, 1902, and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto, including the 
aforementioned statutes, collectively known 
as the reclamation law. 

2. Pursuant to the aforesaid authoriza- 
tions, the Bureau formulated plans and in- 
augurated the necessary activities to effectu- 
ate the aforesaid objectives. During the war 
many features of the project had to be de- 
ferred, but with the restoration of peace the 
full-scale program was resumed. The over- 
all program for the fiscal year 1947 contem- 
plated an expenditure of approximately $32,- 
000,000 but because of deferments of con- 
templated contract awards occasioned by the 
Presidential “freeze” order in the early part 
of that fiscal year, and because of curtail- 
ments in work resulting from strikes and 
labor and material shortages which contin- 
ued until the sprirfg of 1947, the full execu- 
tion of that program was not realized, and 
at the end of the fiscal year there remained 
a carry-over of unobligated funds among 
the several features of the project, aggre- 
gating $21,104,800. The aggregate appropri- 
ation for the 1948 fiscal year amounted to 
$9,141,288, making a total of $30,246,088 
available for expenditure in the 1948 fiscal 
year. The 1947 and 1948 fiscal years’ appro- 
priations, as well as the appropriations made 
for some other prior years, were made for 
specific features of the project, while, in some 
of the other prior years a single appropriation 
was made for the entire project. 

3. As a result of the manner in which these 
appropriations were made, it was necessary 
to carry the project’s funds in 31 “limitation 
accounts.” Of these only 12 are of concern 
for the purposes of this memorandum, as 
described below: 

14x607.001. All other expenditures: This 
constitutes the balance of prior year appro- 
priations made for all purposes of the proj- 
ect The unobligated balance in this ac-« 
count, as of June 30, 1947, was $2,575,574. 

14x0607.024. Irrigation facilities: This con- 
stitutes the balance of prior year plus fiscal 
year 1948 appropriations for irrigation facili- 
ties. This account may be applied to any or 
all irrigation facilities in the project. The 
total available in this account for expendi- 
ture in the fiscal year 1948 was $9,372,522. 

14x0607.006. Friant-Kern canal: This con- 
stitutes the balance remaining from fiscal 
years 1944 and 1946 specific appropriations 


an ob 









for the Friant-Kern canal. The amount 
available from this account for the fiscal 
year 1948 was $4,295,165. 

14x0607.008. Contra Costa canal: This con- 
stitutes the balance remaining from the 1944 
appropriation for the Contra Costa canal. 
The amount remaining available in this 
account for expenditure in 1948 was $1,274. 

14x0607.015. Delta-Mendota canal: This 
constitutes the balance of the 1946 appro- 
priation for the Delta-Mendota canal. The 
amount remaining available in this account 
for expenditure in the 1948 fiscal year was 
$4,567,562. 

14x0607.017. Friant Dam and Reservoir: 
This constitutes the balance remaining from 
the 1946 appropriation for Friant Dam and 
Reservoir. The amount available for expend- 
iture in 1948 from this account was $18,377, 

14x0607.018. Shasta power plant: This con- 
stitutes the balance of the 1946 appropria- 
tion plus the 1948 appropriation for Shasta 
power plant. The amount available for ex- 
peniditure in 1948 from this account was 
$920,432. 

14x0607.019. Keswick Dam: This constitutes 
the balance of the 1946 appropriation plus 
the 1948 appropriation for Keswick Dam. 
The amount available for expenditure in the 
1948 fiscal year from this account was 
$669,521. 

14x0607.020. Keswick power plant: This 
constitutes the balance of the 1946 plus the 
1948 appropriation for Keswick power plant. 
The amount available for expenditure in fis- 
cal year 1948 from this account was $380,850. 

14x0607.014. Shasta Dam: This constitutes 
the balance remaining from the 1946 appro- 
priation for Shasta Dam. The amount re- 
maining available for expenditure in 1948 
from this account was $64,775. 

14x0607.027. Joint facilities: This consti- 
tutes the 1948 appropriation for Shasta Dam 
and Reservoir. Moneys from this account 
may be applied only for the purposes set forth 
in the justifications submitted to the Con- 
gress with the request for 1948 appropriations 
under the subheading “Joint facilities.” 

14x0607.011. Shasta Dam and Reservoir— 
Relocation of secondary roads: This consti- 
tutes the balance remaining from the 1946 
and 1947 appropriations for this purpose. 
The amount available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year 1948 was $795,548. 

4. In furtherance of the general objectives 
and purposes of the Central Valley project, 
the Bureau, in the fiscal year 1947 and prior 
years, and pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 12 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939, entered into many construction and 
supply contracts which contained “contin- 
gent on appropriations” clauses. The prog- 
ress under these contracts, after the difficul- 
ties above mentioned were overcome, was 
proceeding at an exceedingly high rate at 
the beginning of the 1948 fiscal year. It was 
apparent that work could not continue at 
that rate throughout the 1948 fiscal year 
within the amount of funds available. It 
was administratively determined that the 
best interests of the Government required 
the continuance of the work under those 
contracts to the full extent of the funds that 
would be available therefor after making 
adequate provision for the purchase of such 


services, work, materials, and supplies as 


were needed to support the existing construc- 
tion contracts, and after providing for the 
necessary administrative contingent and fa- 
cilitating services. In making this determi- 
nation it was recognized that construction 
work on certain features of the project could 
not continue throughout the entire fiscal 
year. It appeared that four irrigation fea- 
tures and three power features would be thus 
affected, namely, Delta-Mendota canal, 
Friant-Kern canal, Friant Dam, Contra Costa 
canal, Shasta Power Plant, Shasta Dam and 
Reservoir, Keswick Dam and Keswick Power 
Plant, including the joint facilities of 
Shasta Dam and Reservoir, 
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5. It was also determined that an early and 
disorderly stopping of cOnstruction work 
would most probably result in substantial 
losses to the Government occasioned by de- 
tericration of uncompleted work and the 
inability to properly maintain partially com- 
pleted works and structures because of the 
ravages of weather and waters. Conse- 
quently, it was determined that all work 
should be continued as long as possible 
within the funds available so that the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress might be 
afforded an opportunity to look into the 
matter, it being understood, however, that 
under no circumstances would obligations 
be incurred beyond the amount of funds 
available. 

6. As indicated above, there was available, 
at the beginning of this fiscal year, the sum 
of $4,567,562 for the Delta-Mendota canal. 
Because of the indicated inadequacy of funds 
for the several features, as herein mentioned, 
it was administratively determined that no 
additional money should be made available 
for this purpose from either account .001 or 
account .024. As of October 31, 1947, it ap- 
pears that the potential earnings under the 
existing contracts on this feature, if con- 
tinued throughout the year would far exceed 
the funds available therefor. 

7. It appears, as nearly as can be estimated 
at this time, that the funds remaining avail- 
able for payment of construction and supply 
contracts on the following features of the 
project will be exhausted as indicated below: 

Delta-Mendota canal, December 31; Fri- 
ant-Kern canal, November 30; Shasta power 
plant, November 30; Keswick Dam, December 
15; Keswick power plant, December 15; Fri- 
ant Dam, November 30; Contra Costa canal, 
November 30; Shasta Dam and Reservoir, 
November 30. 

8. In keeping with the desirability of con- 
tinuing construction as long as possible with- 
in the limit of the funds available, and recog- 
nizing that the inevitable, at least partial, 
cessation of construction work because of 
exhaustion of funds will occasion some re- 
ductions in the expenses for administration, 
facilitating services and other contingencies, 
as originally contemplated in the apportion- 
ment of the funds for such purposes, every 
effort shall be made to adjust the apportion- 
ment made for these purposes so that what- 
ever savings can be made thereby may be 
applied to payments for contract earnings. 
The regional director shall, accordingly, as- 
certain what portions of the moneys which 
have been set aside for low-cost canal lining 
investigations, weed control investigation, 
expenses of the Denver office in connection 
with the project’s activities, force account 
work, and other administrative, contingent 
and facilitating services, can be made again 
available through their restoration to the re- 
spective limitation accounts from which the 
amounts were taken. Any such unobligated, 
available funds when so restored to their 
original accounts shall be used for contract 
earnings to the extent that expenditure for 
that purpose is within the purposes for which 
such accounts are properly chargeable. 

9. In ascertaining the approximate dates 
when available funds will be exhausted, the 
regional director shall first provide for the 
payment of those contracts made in this 
fiscal year under which the Government's 
liability for earnings during the fiscal year 
is not limited by a “contingent on appro- 
priations” clause, except those involving 
work or supplies not needed because of an- 
ticipated work curtailment. As to those of 
the latter class which cannot be suspended 
or terminated without additional cost to the 
Government, by voluntary agreement or 
otherwise, the regional director is requested 
to report to the Washington office with his 
recommendations the full details including 
the basis and estimated cost of possible 
suspension or termination, 
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10. He should then provide for the pay- 








representative, are attached. Detailed in- 
tructions in this respect will follow 


KENNETH MACDANIEL, 





Scrap From Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fcllow- 
ing letter I have received from Mr. David 
Bruce, Assistant Secretary of Cornmerce. 
Indeed, it is my hope, since the price of 

1 is so important and basic in our 
economy, that we shall be able to get 
scrap from Europe: 

ENT OF COMMERCE, 

1, December 8, 1947. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 


House of Repre tative 
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Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


Cc in . .m 


also a meml 


ey ral 


Class at Mays\ 





A4648 


I have been deeply interested in the Gov- 
ernment-bungling agriculture program. Last 
: mple of the bungling, the 
Government went on the market and pur- 
chased corn and wheat for export to the old 





5 ur as an ex 






couhtry. Corn went up and up. Millions of 
sows went to town—lots of them had pigs in 
the stockyards—because the farmers couldn't 
f ap ible chance of a gambling hope to 
make money in the hog game. A few of us 
held on. We have our fall pics. Now we are 
I 17 $2.20 a bushel for corn, and wheat is 
r thi ld to buy. Corn is going to 83, 
but w e are hogs going? The Government 
caused the scarcity of meat by their policy of 
high grain exports. Now what is happening? 
Corn at $3 a bushel and, because of the nar- 
row, ort-sighted policy, meat is scarce. 
They want to roll meat prices back. I am 
werning you to warn the men in charge of 
tl bungling policy to go slow on meat price 
roll-bach Meat is scarce because of last 
ye short-sightedness. Now a roll-back 
will send millions of sows (bred sows) to 
market, and the meat-consuming public will 
starve for the delicious steak and ham steak. 
It will be like a dream that you have meat 
and awake to find you are starved for meat— 
bi al , no ment 

I have 23 bred sows that I will gamble on if 
ti Now the market to go up like, for 
example, the prices of cars, rugs, farm ma- 
chinery have gone up. Why should the poli- 
ticians take their spite out on the farmers. 


Most city people spend more money on shows 
and gasoline than they do on meat anyway. 
Men at the Ford Co. or Sheffield Steel Co. at 
Kansas City, Mo., make $11.85 a day. If we 
paid our men those wages, they would soon 
own the bank and the farm. Iam not kick- 
ing on their wages but on the paternal love 
the Government has for these peopie. I re- 
cently asked a lot of farmers what they 
would do if corn went to $3 a bushel and the 
Government held prices of meat down, and 
the answer was unanimous—‘“we'll sell our 
sows.” You know that would be the general 
situation over the.country, and why wouldn't 
it? You say we would ration feed and sell 
it so farmers could make a profit. Mr. Corr, 
you are smart enough to know that would 
not work. Corn is scarce and there is enough 
demand to take care of all corn that is for 
sale—to keep their stock from starving, 
they'll pay black-market prices for grain, 
That's what happened under OPA—only the 
sucker got stung by selling his grain at OPA 
levels. Mother sold her corn under OPA 
while down the road they paid 20 cents a 
bushel more. A high trucking bill, I'd say. 

Whatever you do on this price roll-back, do 
it now; be fair so we can save our shirts. 
Three-dollar corn and $25 hogs is a pants- 
losing proposition. I want to buy cattle but 
not until I know what you men in Washing- 
ton are going to do—you might cause me to 
be in debt the rest of my life. 

Why doesn’t Secretary Harriman roll back 
freight rates and passenger ticket fares? 
They hiked their rates and fares almost 20 
percent recently. In all his hate for meat 
and steel prices, he never mentioned his 
beloved railroad and how it contributed to 
‘infiation. Charity begins at home. The 
Government caused these high grain prices 
and now is trying to cover up on paper by 
rolling prices back. 

The lug is not caused by farmers, at least 
not by the ones in your section, but by the 
city business itself. My sister purchased a 
new car recently. The dealer of one popular 
make car sells one out of ten legitimately— 
on the rest the price is hiked either by 
buying a later model car for $300 or $400 
and selling it for $1,200 to $1,400 or by 
making more than the legitimate profit on 
the new car sales, People in Government 
don't holler about this, but let the farmers 
break a little ahead and the sky is blue with 
hot air. We still take an awful gamble to 
get what we get. One of my country friends 


went to the city to work. The first week 
he made $130 laying rugs. There must be 
# lot of velvet in rugs. The old hen wouldn't 
know her egg after the city guy got his lug 
out of her cheap egg and the same is s0 
with anything we sell. 

I believe you as our Representative should 
fight this roll-back as it will hurt the city 
fellow hard in the long run. Farmers can’t 
raise free stock. 

STANLEY FAvt. 





National Reclamation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I wish to insert an 
article taken from the Salt Lake Tribune 
of November 22, 1947. . 

Our colleagve the gentleman from 
Utah, Hon. Witttam A. Dawson, has 
called to our attention some obvious mis- 
statements of fact regarding the action 
of the Eightieth Congress on reclamation 
appropriations. 

The article follows: 

Dawson ANSWERS CHARGES BY MAW ON 

RECLAMATION 
(By Harry J. Brown) 

WASHINGTON, November 22.—Judging by 
the speech he made before Oregon Demo- 
cratic State committee at Portland, Novem- 
ber 15, our Governor seems to be following 
the lead of Reclamation Commissioner 
Michael W. Straus and his chief in attempt- 
ing to make a political football of our na- 
tional reclamation policy,” Representative 
Wittiam A, Daweon, of Utah, said Saturday. 

The Congressman’s comments were based 
on reports of Gov. Herbert B. Maw’s speech 
which appeared in the November 16 Tribune. 
“If correctly reported,” Mr. Dawson added, 
“Governor Maw certainly was reckless with 
the use of both facis and figures, for what 
he said at Portland will not stand up when 
compared to the records of the Bureau of 
Reclamation or of Congress, which are official 
and presumably authentic.” 

Governor Maw, Mr. Dawson recalled, told 
the Oregon Democrats that the people of the 
West know they have fared better in recla- 
mation appropriations while his party was 
in control of Congress than they did at the 
past session, when House ant Senate were 
both in Republican control. 


PURE BUNK, NONSENSE 


“Such a statement is pure buncombe and 
nonsense; it simply won't stand up,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dawson. “As another good Demo- 
crat was fond of saying, ‘Let’s look at the 
record.’ The Interior Department appro- 
priation bill that was passed last session by 
the Republican Congress carried in new ap- 
propriations for reclamation a total of $93,- 
367,038. In addition to that, according to 
the Appropriations Committee, there was a 
carry-over of unexpended reclamation 
money’s amounting to $111,878,000, making a 
total available for expenditure during the 
present fiscal year of $205,245,000. 

“What happened during the long years the 
Democrats were in control of all branches 
of the Government, including Congress? For 
answer I quote from figures supplied to Con- 
gress by the Bureau of Reclamation. In 1934, 
the first full New Deal year, the Bureau of 
Reclamation spent all told $24,651,833; the 
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following year, when President Roosevelt be- 
gan allotting relief funds to expedite recla- 
mation work, the total expenditures for the 
year rose to $40,882,912.” 
WHAT IT TOLD CONGRESS 

“Let's look at the remaining years of Dem. 
ocratic control of reclamation appropriations 
Here is what the Reclamation Bureau told 
Congress it had spent, year by year: 


Ss catkins aiitnniesaloiniecnengieDiaagtiastias $49, 849. 199 
TN wtictiinh natimmikenmitmeeiiininimdtiony, 52, 379, 804 
Gti kisninnatohnbnaebnn 65, 405, 810 
Deb ctidadaendubeaeelinktdseme 79, 329, 423 
Is etsncncnninEn cn dnsinintnatenn ayaa 96, 365, 934 
RE shvciehtonatanm iti taonincs sianeidammaaatte - 86, 596, ¢84 
tints cmnriniotemnindinsanametiladis 91, 438, 943 
i a tinvti.in ares Gennaio 69, 287, 440 
Sed bchitiuedemmiasiaammemaiined 64, 687, 249 
SR sete nics ingame aabaiatneationn tie einai 60, 376, 076 
ST cs tidehinisiniaiintacs, aba tplaineiaeaie 64, 362, 688 


senusawts ~eese 146,893, 971 


“Let Governor Maw contrast these ficures 
with the $205,245,000 which is available for 
expenditure by the Bureau of Reclamation 
during the current fiscal year, by a decree 
of a Republican Congress, and explain how 
he substantiates his charge that the present 
Republican Congress has been niggardly, 
while Democratic Congresses have always 
been generous with reclamation funds. 

“T’m afraid the Governor will have to eat 
his words. It should be noted in the figures 
here given that never under a Democratic 
administration did reclamation expenditures 
in any year get as high as $100,000,000 until 
last year, while more than double that 
amount is at the disposal of the Bureau this 
year.” 

Representative Dawson also recalled that 
scon after President Truman went into the 
White House he issued his famous “freeze 
crder” that forbade the Reclamation Bureau 
from spending all the money the last Demo- 
cratic Congress had appropriated for recla- 
mation; that this order stopped work alio- 
gether on most projects and slowed down 
operations on the few that were favored. 


WHY IGNORE “FREEZE” 


“If the Governor wants to inject reclama- 
tion into politics, why does he ignore the 
Truman freeze order and the set-back it gave 
reclamation during a year when the Demo- 
crats were in undisputed control of all 
branches of the Government?” qucried Mr. 
Dawson. “It was only when western Demo- 
cratic Senators and Congressmen sat down 
heavily on him that the President, just be- 
fore election, modified his freeze order. Was 
that playing politics with reclamation? 
Maybe Governor Maw will answer.” 

Looking to the future of reclamation, Rep- 
resentative Dawson thought it appropriate 
that his governor should declare himself on 
the now widely advertised Krug 7-year plan. 
“Is Governor Maw in favor of the Krug plan? 
If so, is he aware of the fact that the Bureau 
of Reclamation assured Congress during 
hearings last spring that it would complete 
the Deer Creek project in 1951, while the 
Krug plan, according to the Secretary of the 
Interior himself, would postpone completion 
of that Utah project until 1954? Does Govy- 
ernor Maw favor slowing down construction 
of the Deer Creek project by 3 years? ‘This 
is what the Krug plan would do. The Sec- 
retary’s own data, made public at Phoenix, 
shows exactly that.” 


ONE MORE QUESTION 


“I* would submit one more question to 
Governor Maw,” continued Mr. Dawson. 
“Does he favor the early approval and adop- 
tion of the Central Utah project? It is not 
embodied in the Krug plan; that plan makes 
provision for no new project. On the other 
hand, when Secretary Krug was before the 
House Public Lands Committee on the 3d 
of last April and was discussing the feasibil- 
ity of some projects, he argued strongly that 
interest collected on power sold on multipie- 








purpose projects should be credited to the 
project on which the power was generated; 


that unless that were done certain projects 


would not be feasible. I asked the Secre- 
t whether the Central Utah project, in 
would be feasible unless it re- 


ry 





; opinion, 


ceived the interest on deferred power pay- 
its. ‘I am 


ments. ‘I quite certain the project 
Id be u sible if you could not use the 
rest component as a credit against the 
project cost,’ he answered. 

“Secretary Krug is a Democrat,” said Mr. 
Dawson in conclusion. “Governor Maw is a 
Demecrat. If reclamation is to be dragged 
into politics. where it has never been hereto- 
fore since the reclamation act was passed in 
1902, Governor Maw should not only dis- 
prove the official figures I have given, but he 
should, to Utah at least, explain which party 
is holding back further reclamation devel- 
opments in Utah. Reclamation should 
never become a political issue, but if our 
Governor and his friends insist upon it, we 
are ready to mect the challenge.” 


















Stalin, Good Fellow, Our Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
winter upon us thousands of people 
throughout the United States are unable 
to purchase coal because of the high 
prices and the shortage caused by ship- 
ping coal to foreign countries, especially 
the past shipments to England where the 
miners are not working hard like those 
in America. The Times-Herald, of 
Washington, D. C., just carried an item 
that the Department of Commerce is still 
postponing the date of banning exports 
of coal, even though poor people, old- 
age pensioners, and others who heat their 
homes with coal are unable to buy be- 
cause of the high prices and shortages 
caused by exporting coal from continen- 
tal United States. Yet with all of this 
the State Department approved and per- 
mitted on October 13, 1947, the Russian- 
named ship Kapitan Vislobokov, on Oc- 
tober 25, 1947, the Russian-named ships 
Akademik Krilov and Suihona, on Oc- 
tober 29, 1947, the Russian-named ship 
Michurin, to leave the United States with 
cargoes of coal and coke for Steckholm. 
With the shortages at home and our 
people being short of fuel, yet two of 
these ships owned by the United States 
Government and paid for by the tax- 
payers of the United States, are being 
used by the Russians to carry coal from 
continental United States to other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Speaker, by such conduct, Mr. 
Stalin is able to make himself a good 
fellow with other countries of the world 
in his effort to spread communism with 
the aid of the President of the United 
States giving the use of the United States 
Government-owned ships to carry coal 
away from continental United States 
when it is badly needed here at home. 
Surely, the Russians must smile to them- 
selves when they can use the ships of the 
United States on which they fly the Red 
Russian flag to take away short commod- 
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ities from the citizens of the United 
States and carry them to Europe as one 
of the favors of communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask you, is that the 
common-sense method of stopping com- 
munism, while the President has called a 
special session of Congress demanding 
untold millions be given other countries 
to stop communism? 





Progress Report to Members of the Joint 
Committee on Housing From Congress- 
man Ralph A. Gamb!e, Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a progress report to 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Housing from the Honorable RaALpnu A. 
GAMBLE, chairman, delivered at a dinner 
meeting at the Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, D. C., on December 8, 1247: 
Procress REPORT TO MEMBERS OF THE JOINT 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSING FROM CONGRESS=- 

MAN RALPH A. GAMBLE, CHAIRMAN 

I. REALISTIC APPROACH 
Although Joint Committee on 


(a) the 


Housing was authorized, under the cone 
current resolution, to explore every ramifica- 
tion of this complex subject, limitations 


in time made necessary a simple, realistic 
approach. 

(b) This approach was to ask each of 
you to give special consideration to a certain 
topic. 

Senator WAGNER, who, I am sorry to say, 
was unable to be with us tonight, reports 
that, out of 500 questionnaires distributed 
by him in order to gather opinions on slum 
clearance, 20 replies have keen received 
from governors, 30 from mayors, and 60 from 
prominent individuals. Mr. WAGNeER’s assiste 
ant feels that he will need until the middle 





Senator FLANDERS has had two assistants 
working for weeks on the costs of building 
materials. This may well he the heart of our 
problem. I understand that the Senator has 
drawn heavily from his experience in in- 
vestigating the entire problem of inflated 
prices. 

Although his absence in Europe prevented 
an early start, Senator CAIN has vigorously 
taken up the question of the effect of exist- 
ing housing legislation on shortages and 
costs. * 

In practically every one of the cities in 
which we have held hearings, we learned that 
the municipality owns considerable areas of 
nonproducing land, with utilities brought to 
the curb. Some cities have assisted in solv- 
ing their housing problem by donating this 
land, from which little tax revenue is ob- 
tained, to home builders, together, of course, 
with utilities. This points up the vital re- 
lationship of real-estate taxes to the housing 
probiem. Senator TOBEy and I learned in 
Boston that the tax rates in New England 
have passed the prohibitive point, and you 
will be glad to learn that the Se or has 
written a treatise on how, in his judgment, 
we can best bring about, or at least make a 
start on, tax reduction. 

From the outset, Senator SPARKM4AN 
been most helpful in developing th 
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concerning disabled veterans, and I under- 
stand that he not only has specific sugges- 
ll supply witnesses for us at our 

] rings in Washington, 
hat Mr. TAYLor has had a 
ng ling engagement to deliver an ad- 
dress in New Brunswick, N. J., tonight, and 
nsequently ble to be with us 
Mr. MCcCMIt! with Senator 
I 


CARTHY in the first attack we ms 








ing codes. Mr. MCMILLEN in his prelimi: 
comments states that while cod 
the mon > ‘ ing Ww 
un r Federal $, the c 
i » the c of private « 
that if we can clean up ¢ 
building « 
I > f us who ha 
r d, Mr. FLerct r les ed th 
mendous need ! tal hot 
& 23 and that multiple-unit 
of fundamental i rtance 
meeting such n¢ 
As you have heard mes be e, the three 


elements in our problem are 1 1, Ma als 
and money, and we turned the subject « 





income cl 


Mr. Boces undertook a study of the distri- 
bution of n ; and I think must have 
pro i hits point in the first two or three c »S 
in which we he!d hearings. It would appear 
that the supply lines have not yet been filled, 
let alone the stock piles 


Mr. PATMAN was perhaps the 
Us an impressive rep 
housing, which he late 
in which he par 

Mr. RAINS W 
effects of 








is request 
purchaser pr 

ind increasing 
priced labor. 

On the conclusion of my over-all re I 
shall ask ecch one of you gentlemen to 
amplify my remarks about you and to give 
us t beneiit of your thoughts as to where. 
we shculd go from here. I shall then ask 
Senator McCartuy to sum up 

Just one more thing In adopting 
conference method, instead of 


ed to look into the 
ssure in driving up 


the demand for high- 


port, 





the 
the usual 











formal procedure, we substantially : nethe- 
ened our cooperative approach. We have re 
ceived many expressions of appreciation from 
the cities we visited. 

(c) I have taken the position from the 
time you elected me chairman that a pri- 
mary cbjective of our investigation and 
study is fac There are reports and studics 
galore on hou g and its various phases, 
If p ble, I would lke to have the Com- 
mittee make a | ¥ report to end housing 
re} s 

At your place, you will find a folder which 
contains some of the material that has been 
gathered and prepared by our : f between 
times when they have been working on ar- 
I ments f hear 

This inclu a | draft of an 
economic i pretation f the housing 
situation, some stat cal < , copies of 
questi aires which have | t out and 
copies « ch IW pro- 
posed 1 

I \ u n to the 
propos 24 hours be- 
cause it ) e and mail 

hem almost y if are to be 
able to present you | lis of the 
cross-check they are d d to provide. 
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One of the outstanding findings from our 
hearings to date is the divergence of opin- 
ion on the part of each of the major interests 
concerned with housing. 

A conspicuous feature of testimony at 
; in 25 cities was the similarity of 
presented by the local groups 
me interests in each city. 
med to have a position derived from 
source. To a considerable ex- 
each seemed to make a plausible case, 
et the divergence of views in most cases as 
ween the different groups was conspicu- 
I don't think we can say that we 
ind a consensus. 
The additional questionnaires we 
contemplate sending separately to two or 
three persons of the principal groups directly 
concerned with housing should enable us to 


hearit 
viewpoints 
representing the s: 
Each se 
a common 
tent 
Y 
b 
oO 
fo 


now 


picture and present this diversity and lack 
of substantial unity on the basis of returns 
from about 150 cities 


II. HOME BUILDING ACCELERATED 

(2) There is reason to believe that the very 
creation of this committee, the hearings it 
has held in 25 cities, and the scores of con- 
ferences held individually by committeemen 
or members of our staff, in all parts of the 
country, already have resulted in accelerated 
home building. 

(b) Whereas on adjournment of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, it was 
doubtful whether 750,000 new dwelling units 
would be started in 1947, it now appears that 
starts by December 31 will total 860,000. 

(c) This would be impossible were it not 
for the fact that the supply of materials 1s 
increasing and that the cooperative spirit 
shown by building trades union leaders is 
being reflected in increased productivity, 


III, FIVE-YEAR MINIMUM PROGRAM 


(a) As this figure of 860,000 units will not 
even meet our normal national housing ex- 
pansion requirements, it probably will have 
to be increased by at least 50 percent for a 
minimum of 4 or 5 years, particularly in the 
multiple-unit rental field, if adequate shelter 
at lower than prewar costs to tenant as well 
as to owner is to be achieved. 

(bd) The housing need would appear to be 
so cbvious that the only thing to do is to 
build and build until the condition is self- 
adjusted by the economic law of supply and 
demand, 

IV. COOPERATION, NOT COMPULSION 

(2) Testimony at our hearings indicates 
that more private capital, more materials and 
more productive labor, are necessary in order 
to overcome the housing shortage. 

(b) Members of the committee were in 
general agreement from the outset, we be- 
lieve, that we could make more progress 
through cooperation than through compul- 
sion. At all the subcommittee hearings thus 
far held members, regardless of party, made 
it plain that while this Joint Committee on 
Housing is to be no witch hunt, neither is it 
to be a whitewash. 


Vv. LABOR THE MOST IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


(a) Of the three essential elements— 
money, materials, and men—labor, in the 
long run, is by far the most important. Al- 
though the index of union wage rates now 
stands at 147.4, as compared with 100 in 1939, 
labor costs in a six-room frame dwelling unit 
are now 69 percent of the total cost, as com- 
pared with 56 percent in 1939. 

(b) From testimony and from personal ob- 
servation by committee members, it is im- 
perative that on-site labor productivity be 
increased. To this end Senator McCartuy 
and I have been working with international 
officers of the AFL building trades, while in 
every city where hearings have been held 
subcommittees have discussed the problem 
with local union heads, 

(c) Proof that this approach, predicated 
on friendliness and mutual respect, is sound, 


is found in a progressive reduction of defen- 
sive restrictions, in “the American will to 
work to produce,” rather than simply to jack 
up pay through monopoly and cultivated 
overtime. Impressive evidence of the sin- 
cerity of labor’s approach came from various 
quarters. In Cleveland, for example, a lath- 
ers’ local which had barred Negro appren- 
tices, even though there was a shortage of 
lathers, reversed itself at the insistence of 
the head of the Cleveland Building Trades 
Council and now conforms to the nondis- 
criminatory policy of the AFL building trades 
department in Washington. In supplement- 
ing his testimony at the New York hearing 
the head of the carpenter’s local specifically 
stipulated anti-feather-bedding practices in 
the use of time-saving machinery, such as 
power saws. In Chicago the head of the 
building trades council went on record as to 
the willingness of painters to use spray guns 
and of all trades to erect prefabricated 
houses. 

(d) Further proof is seen in the appoint- 
ment by the president of the AFL Building 
Trades Department, at our request, of an AFL 
committee of six, bipartisan, and representa- 
tive of various parts of the country as well 
as of principal home-building trades. The 
appointment of this AFL committee may be 
one of the most significant developments 
thus far apparent in our investigations. 

(e) Highly skilled on-site labor merits 
commensurate high wages; high productivity 
justifies high wages. High productivity of 
on-site skilled labor will assure the success 
of a 4- or 5-year housing program, even 
though the other elements—money and ma- 
terials—may fall somewhat short of the chal- 
lenge which confronts them. 

(f) It is the belief of Senator McCartny 
and myself that the same cooperation, 
through special committees, should be sought 
among the financial interests, material pro- 
ducers, and home builders as has already been 
established with labor, and I am taking steps 
toward this end. 


VI. PRICES AND SHORTAGES OF MATERIALS 


(a) Shortly after our election, Penator Mc- 
CartHy and I took up building-material 
shortages in the order of their relative 
importance. 

(b) That the critical soil-pipe shortage was 
due to a protracted dispute between War As- 
sets Administration and the Republic Steel 
Corp., as to which should bear the cost of 
repairing the blast furnace from which pig 
iron for much of our soil-pipe production was 
obtained, is beyond question. That this com- 
mittee’s intervention brought an adjustment 
within a few hours, encourages us in the 
belief that bureaucratic red tape can be cut 
and commercial interest subordinated to the 
public interest when Congress, as the body 
closest to the people, takes an active and di- 
rect hand. But this problem is not yet 
solved. 

(c) In soll pipe, however, as in most other 
short or excessively high-priced building ma- 
terials, our national export policy is involved. 
Pig iron cannot continue to be exported with. 
out lessening the supply available for soil 
pipe manufacture for domestic construction. 
A balance must be determined, else shortage 
in this one item alone could block our dwell- 
ing construction recovery. 

(d) We have the promise of the nail- 
manufacturing industry that production in 
1948 will be stepped up from 16,000,000 to 
18,000,000 kegs. Hearings have revealed 
widespread black markets, drainage through 
legal and questionably legal exports, and 
what appears, to say the least, to be an as- 
tonishing confusion of War Assets Adminis- 
tration policies, whereby surplus nails either 
go first to the black market, then to the 
builders, or, if the builders get them first, it 
is only through outbidding the black mar- 
keters. If the committee can obtain the co- 
operation of War Assets as well as the manu- 
facturers, black-market traffic in nails, at the 
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expense of homeless American families, can 
be quickly stopped. 

(e) The third most critical shortage was 
found to be in gypsum products. Investi- 
gation revealed it to be due to (1) export 
leaks, (2) black markets involving cleaning 
out retailers’ stocks and diversion of carlot 
shipments en route, (3) accumulated de- 
mands for building repairs. Conferences 
with the industry stimulated production, 
and it is expected that the output in 1948 
will be increased at least 25 percent over 
1947—-assuring ample supplies for an ex- 
panded home-building program. 

(f) At this writing we have no satisfactory 
evidence that the situation in heating, pip- 
ing, and plumbing fixtures has improved 
either as to prices or available quantities, 
The subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

(g) Only in the lumber industry have we 
thus far failed to obtain either from the 
manufacturers and retailers or from our own 
investigators a satisfactory answer to the 
question, Why has the wholesale price index 
of lumber risen to 285.7 since 1939 -(1939 
93.2), whereas the price index of all building 
materials has risen to only 183.3 (in 1989 it 
was 90.5)? It may be necessary to examine 
our entire lumber-export checking mcchin- 
ery. It may be desirable—in the public in- 
terest—to look further into the profits of 
lumber manufacturers and also to establish 
to the committee's satisfaction that a re- 
tailer’s service is necessary to mass construc- 
tion of housing, particularly where some 
manufacturers own or control their retail 
outlets. We are personally convinced that 
the price of lumber can he reduced. 

(h) On the east coast I was told, out on 
the west coast Senator McCarty was told 
of alleged export leaks, implying down-grad- 
ing. It was also stated to us that logs from 
which a heavy percentage of No. 1 lumber 
would be obtained are bought at premium 
prices by the plywood manufacturers, and 
that the Army is one of the heaviest current 
buyers of plywood for home construction. 

(1) As soon as Senator McCartny and I 
checked our views by phone, I called into 
my Office Under Secretary Foster and Assist- 
ant Secretary Bruce, of the Department of 
Commerce, and also Dr. McIntyre, who has 
charge of export controls. At my request 
they held in abeyance plans which they had 
for the immediate dropping of all lumber 
export controls. 


VII. IMPERSONAL CULPRITS 


(a) The construction industry, next to 
agriculture, is our No. 1 business. Upon it 
rests all manufacture. No food can be proc- 
essed, no material object fabricated, no la- 
bor can be housed, without a building of 
some sort first having been erected. 

(b) Yet this giant is nonintegrated. It 
is not a science, in the laboratory sense that 
steel or textiles may be so regarded. And it 
still appears to be helpless in the face of two 
of the most variable, yet adamant, aspects 
of the human mind—prejudice toward mass 
housing production and indifference toward 
restrictive building codes. 

(c) Local building codes, municipal ordi- 
nances, and certain state laws, unquestion- 
ably constitute the “impersonal culprits” in 
the housing shortage. Our investigations re- 
veal that these archaic statutes or regula- 
tions, which should be everybody's business, 
too often have been only the “business” of 
some materials manufacturers, and some lo- 
cal labor unions. It should be said to the 
great credit of some of the unions that they 
are moving far more quickly than some of 
the manufacturers to remove from them- 
selves the possible stigma of obstruction. 

(d) The committee has made a fair start 
by encouraging the immediate substitution 
of performance codes for specification codes. 
Performance codes will place a premium on 
the development of new materials and more 
economical processes, They will at least 








discourage some monopolies, and they cer- 
tainly should encourage home construction 
and decrease its cast. 

(2) In this work the committee has the 
helpful cooperation of numbers of organiza- 
tions such as the American Municipal Associ- 





ation, the National Association of Building 

i the National Association of Home 

Iders, and the Building Trades Depart- 

ent of the American Federation of Labor. 

It also has requested the cooperation of 
governors and mayors. 

VIII. FUBLIC HOUSING 

(a) We believe we have discovered the first 

steps out of the controversy over public 

housing. They are to be found in facts. 

Our committee has been directed by th 


Congress to help it lick the housing short- 
age. Public housing is a part of the prob- 
lem, and consequently a part of the answer. 

(b) We have called on the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which together constitute the most’ reliable 
sources of government information at our 
command, to supply us with the record of 
normal requirements for housing based on 
the number of families. They have pro- 
jected the increase in the number of families 
up to 1960. On this basis of reasoning, it 
is possible to arrive at a defensible estimate 
of the economic shortage in housing, regard- 
less of social standards. 

(c) Public housing for social betterment 
of the lowest income classes is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. The need for differentiation 
has required us to insist that witnesses make 
it clear what they are advocating and that 
they define the words they employ. 

(d) At those hearings attended by the 
chairman or vice chairman, there appeared 
some earnest and sincere people who seemed 
to think that it was the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to house the middle- 
class workers as well as the lowest class 
made up mostly of the indigent. In effect, 
some regarded housing and public housing as 
being synonymous. 

(e) Some witnesses as well as some mem- 
bers of our subcommittee expressed them- 
selves in favor of pending housing legisla- 
tion. These views were placed in the record 
for your consideration. 

(f) Speaking for myself only, it would not 
appear to me-that there is any inclination 
to reject the proposition that some sort of 
housing assistance should be given in urban 
communities to the indigent and to the 
lower income group. And if this is true of 
urban populations, it is logically true of rural 
populations. The question is not so much 
one of a housing shortage as it is one of 
social betterment. 

(g) In numbers of places, notably Los 
Angeles and Detroit, abuses of public hous- 
ing were brought to the attention of subcom- 
mittees, and, in my opinion, should be in- 
vestigated further. 

(h) At our hearings and conferences there 
was evident a widespread conviction that, if 
public housing is to be paid for by Federal 
taxes, there will come a time (if it has not 
already arrived) when competition by cheap 
Federal loans, 100 percent insured loans, or 
outright Federal capital grants, will have a 
deadly effect on private capital and indi- 
vidual enterprise in the construction indus- 
try. 

(i) In Indiana, Illinois, New York and else- 
where there were visible signs of the convic- 
tion that, as there is only one place from 
which Federal monies can be drawn, namely, 
local taxes, it follows that real responsibility 
for public housing should rest, not on the 
Federal Government, but on the munici- 
pality, or the State, or a combination of the 
two. 

(j) Comment on public housing would be 
{ncomplete without reference to the fact 
that, in city after city, Communists were 
boisterous in their advocacy of more and 
more public housing. Public housing, rural 
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or urban, on a sound basis, has nothing to 
fear from this committee, I believe, but it 


has much to fear from the 
of the Communists. 


ard 
ara 


nt activity 


ee essentials of 








housing € taterials, and men—men 
are the most tant, it is nevertheless 
true that n can be done without 
money. The question is: Shall the money 


be Federal (cbtained by taxes drained from 
earnings) or shall it be private capital 
created out of the savings of producers? I 
hope that the committee can be in no dis- 


rtherance of our Na- 





agreement that } 





f 
tior efender of individual rights 
Vs alism, private capital is more 
desirable n public in emergency as well 
as ing 





(b) Our hearings and investigations thus 
far disclose that: 

1. There is an abundance of private capital. 

2. Large a ints are going into specula- 
tive building yr sale to owner-cceup : 

3. Much smaller amounts are going into 
rental housing. 

4. Virtually none is going into housing for 
the lower income groups 

5. Private capital could be induced, under 
certain conditions, to finance emergency low 
rent housing as well as housing for the lower 
income classes 

(c) It has been pointed out to us that: 

1. No sound and permanent financing 
policy for housing is possible without first 
scrutinizing our national monetary policy 

2. If the Federal Government continues 
indefinitely its program of cheap money on 
an approximately 100 percent loan basis, 
danger of inflation is extreme. 

(d) Asked for suggestions as to what 
emergency inducements might be offered by 
the Federal Government to private capital, 
lIccal officials, capitalists, mort bankers, 
etc., proposed among other things: 

1. Accelerated rate of depreciation. 

2. Abatement of Federal Corporation in- 
come taxes up to 2 or 3 percent. 

3. Some form of yield insurance above the 
tax abatement figure. 

4. Provision by the municipality of land 
and utilities. 

(e) I offer no suggestion that local taxes 
be abated. To do so would be to further 
imperil the finances of many municipalit 
At the same time consideration must be 
given to the lowering o1 local real-estate 
taxes, else other inducements to private capi- 
tal may be largely nullified. 

(f) Given the foregoing inducements, we 
were told, private capital could be substi- 
tuted for Federal grants or subsidies, even in 
the lower-income field of renters. 

(g) Extension of loan insurance under 
section 608 of the Federal Housing Act seems 
to be favored because a lapse in building 
at this stage of the emergency would have 
demoralized many dwelling construction 
projects. Nevertheless, the inflation poten- 
tialities of 608 are a threat which must be 
eliminated or guarded against at the earliest 
possible moment. 

I earnestly request your judgment in this 
matter. 








ace 


es. 


X. SUGGESTIONS 


(a) Further hearings should be held be- 
tween now and the end of the year, in 5 to 
10 more cities. 

(b) Opportunity should be given to ma- 
terials manufacturers and dealers to bring 
about price reductions before full commit- 
tee hearings are held in Washington early 
in January 1948. 

(c) Further investigation should be made 
into certain situations, which are allegedly 
responsible for monopolies and black markets. 

(d) Our export. practices should be in- 
vestigated further in the light of interim 
and long-term foreign aid, 
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(e) Cooperation similar to that now in ef- 
k 


fect with the A. F. L. building trades de- 
partment should be sought with other ele- 
ments essential to housing, such as finance, 


materials, pr 


ducers, and home builders. 





Developments Spell Doom for Truman’s 
Economic Plan 


aWwrT 
tam 4 


HON. ROBERT N. McGARVEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 
Mr. McGARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
T 





ENSION OF REMARKS 


orD, I include the following article by 
J. A. Livingston from the Business 
Outlook: 

DEVELOPMENTS SPELL Doom FoR TRUMAN'S 


ECONOMIC PLAN-——ANTI-INFLATION PROPOSAL 


Even Lacks Suprort or LEADING MEMBERS 
OF PRESIDFNT’S CABINET 

(By J. A. Livingston) 
WASHINGTON, December 6.—You can now 


write off the President’s 10-point 
tion program. Senator TAFr at 
Truman’s own team laid it low 

No legislative program could survive 
mauling Secretaries Anderson, of Agriculture; 


anti-infla- 
tacked it, but 





the 





Snyder, of the Treasury; Harriman, of Com- 
merce; and Schwellenbach, of Labor, gave it 
in testifying before congressional commit- 


tees. In addition, there was Chairman Eccles, 
of the Reserve Board, who brought forth a 
program all his own. 

The Cabinet members talked like 
lievers. Not one was willing to 
table and declare: “This is 1 t 
needs. It’s beyond politics. And if yx 
give it to us we're in for a time , 


unbe- 
pound the 
he country 


u don't 


FOUGHT, EUT NOT SOLD 








+> +) W te 
H ide 1 a 
tol I price control 
was a police-state tactic. Yet only 4 
weeks later he was to ask Congress for au- 


thority to impose price controls, if neces- 
sary. Assumably, in the interim, the Presi- 
dent bought a bill of goods from some one. 
But apparently he wasn’t sold. And, appar- 
ently he didn't sell the men who had to sell 


Congress. 

The Pre 
When Truman wanted 
Europe, he called in 
talked it over 


to talk o1 


sident, himself, didn’t work for it. 


iA a 





emergency aid for 
congressional leaders, 
He didn’t call in the leaders 
er the anti-inflation measures. The 
first they heard of it was when he delivered 
his message to Congress on November 17 

Not one administration representative was 
able to pull the President’s 10 points into an 
understandable, unified whole Edwin G. 
Nourse, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, might have been able to do 
that job. Harriman vy d him to. Bu 
Nourse declined—on principle 

He argues that he is a professional ad\ 
and therefore that he should 
be put in the position of advocating a 
litico-economic program, even though 


in te 


1 economics, 





) . 8 
in this case, the Council provided the basic 
ideas in the President’s program. So, the 


program went to the Capitol unbefriended. 

No bills had been prepared 2 weeks after 
Truman called for legislation. Th: 
happened before. It hasn't happened in the 
past when Truman wanted legislation. Nor 
can Democrats beg off on the ground that 
this is a Republican Congress, that it’s up 
to the majority party to provide the legis- 
lation. You can bet that if the Democrats 


t never 





; would have been of- 


v 
ivy. 


TI t fon program constitutes the 
fi: { -( he Employment Act 
of 19% And it’s certainly not coming off 

law designed to put eco- 

to bring the Presi- 

( he lawmak ether on boom- 
But both sides seem as 

r apart ever. Is that always to be the 
} yhen the President of one 
} rity of Congress of another? 

BILL OF PARTICULARS 

\ n Cong men questioned adminis- 
t itn 3: “When would you feel it 
I to impose price controls or ration- 
i ndards would you apply?” 
rep were vague. Yet if the administra- 
tic ia clear idea of what it wanted ard 
why, such standards could have been stated. 
N pr ly, but at least specifically enough 
to give Congress a feeling of what was in- 
tended. A statement such as this might 
have been appropriate: 

“We would not like to see wheat at $4 or 


We would not like to see the 


n” 


at $45 


cost of living index, now around 164, at 175. 
If we saw those levels approaching, we'd Cer- 
tainly want to act. But we don't want to be 
hasty. So, in the legislation we’re proposing, 
we want to set up a board representing the 
public, labor, industry, and agriculture. 


“It would be something like the advisory 
beard set up in the War Mobilization Act. 
We would take counsel with the board before 


reimposing price controls, wage controls, or 
rationing.” That, at least, would have been 
reasonable and _ sensible—something that 


Tarr and other Congressmen couldn't kiss off 
as vague or authoritarian. 

The administration witnesses had no mo- 
nopoly on economic uncertainty or contra- 
dictions 3ankers who testified on the pro- 
gram declared that what the country needs 
is more production. Admittedly. But where 
are we to get it? The basic bottleneck is 
steel which is already at capacity. If we 
could rapidly expand steel output, which we 
can't, that would only expose other bottle- 
necks—in copper, lead, transportation, ma- 
chinery capacity, etc. 

STRIKE SLACK TAKEN UP 


We've taken up production slack. We 
haven't lost many man-hours due to strikes 
this year (see chart). The ITU walk-out in 
Chicago is the exception rather than the rule. 
So with manpower operating virtually full 
tilt, along with steel, coal, electric power, 
and the railroads, the cry, more production, is 
unreal. 

Somehow, at the end of the fifth decade 
of the twentieth century—only 14 years re- 
moved from the great depression—you'd 
think that we'd get around a table like 
mature men and try to work out a way to 
solve our economic problems, 

We have the machinery for it—the Joint 
Economic Committee and the Council of 
Economic Advisers. I guess we haven't yet 
learned to use it. Or maybe, it’s just that we 
elect a President next year, 





The Wages-and-Hours Law Should Be 
Flexible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
hearings on various appropriations bills 
before the first session of this Congress, 


I was amazed to learn that hundreds and 
probably thousands of Government em- 
ployees were taking advantage of the 
shortage of labor and their 40-hour week 
to hold down additional part-time jobs. 

At the same time, the Government was 

forced to pay overtime charges to many 

of its employees in order to get the 

Nation’s business done. 

At that time, I expressed the feeling 
that the wages-and-hours law should be 
made more flexible so that, in times of 
extreme labor shortage such as we now 
experience, full production might be 
maintained without undue increase in 
the lebor cost of production. This prin- 
ciple, I consider, should apply to private 
business as well as to Federal employees. 

I fully appreciate that the wages-and- 
hours law was passed at a time when 
equity demanded that available employ- 
ment be shared among as many workers 
as possible. We do not have such a con- 
dition today. The health and welfare 
arguments for a short workweek do not 
pertain when a man sees fit to work 10 
or 20 hours at another job after finish- 
ing 40 at his regular stand. 

Let there be no mistake about it—I do 
not by any means advocate the repeal of 
the wages-and-hours law; I consider the 
basic legislation very necessary for the 
welfare of the thousands of unorganized 
workers who have no collective-bargain- 
ing power. At this time, also, I feel that 
a rise in the minimum wage is in order. 

I do believe, however, that no such 
law should be so rigid that it will not 
allow for adjustment to meet changing 
economic conditions. For that reason I 
am very pleased that the Committee on 
Education and Labor is considering 
means of adjusting the provision of this 
law so as to make it more flexible. 

One of the better analyses of the prob- 
lem is contained in an article by Mr. 
David Lawrence, as published in the 
Washington Evening Star for December 
9, 1947, which, if there be no objection, I 
should like to include in today’s Recorp. 

It is also to me quite apparent that any 
lengthening of the maximum workweek 
probably will have to be accompanied by 
a reasonable increase in the minimum 
wage provision which would be reflec- 
tive of the increased cost of living in a 
reasonable state of health and comfort 
for the average family. I hope the 
proper committees and the Houses of 
Congress will be fully prepared to act on 
these problems very early in the next 
regular session. 

The article follows: 

Concress To Be ASKED FoR ProcRAmM To Cure 
Work SHorRTAGES—MANY MEMBERS SEEK 
Wace-Hour Law CHANGES To Alp OvuTPuT 
GAINS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Congress soon will be called on to adopt a 
program to cure the work shortage which is 
one of the basic causes of present-day infla- 
tion. 

Many Members of Congress are proposing 
that the wage-and-hour law be reexamined 
in the light of current conditions. When it 
was adopted in 1937, the Nation was still 
suffering from the effects of depression. The 
spread-the-work movement therefore was 
popular and the 40-hour week was adopted 
with all time over that limit to be paid 
time-and-a-half rates. 
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This was in the nature of a penalty against 
longer hours but it.did not work always in 
the direction of compelling the employer to 
hire men on a new shift. Many jobs required 





only 1 or 2 or sometimes 3 hours more cnd 
it was not practicable to hire a whole shift 
for 8 hours. Where overtime was paid, it 
increased costs. As hourly rates rose, it 


added 
higher, 


sharply to costs and forced prices 


PENALTY ON PRODUCTION 

Today, with everybody crying for goods, the 
law penalizes increased preduction. It is an 
anomaly that has been allowed to go on be- 
cause political courage to tackle it is lacki 
The Truman administration, for in " 
which has been excessively timid about pro- 
posing any reforms whatsoever in labor mat- 
ters, has not come to grips with the over- 
time problem at all. 

Actually labor unions are not too fond of 
the wage-and-hour law. Some of them op- 
posed its adoption in the first instance. This 
is because labor-union tradition places the 
subject of the length of the work week as 
properly one for collective bargaining be- 
tween employer and union in specific indus- 
tries, 

The answer made to this was that labor 
unions were still free to agitate for and strike 
for a shorter work weck. In some industries, 
like printing, for example, there has been a 
35-hour week and in some cases a 37!4-hour 
week. The shortening of the work weck has 
long since been separated from the idea of 
the health of the workers. It is a trans- 
parent device for getting wage increases. In 
Akron, Ohio, where 6-hour shifts are worked 
at the instance of the unions, many workers 
go from their jobs at the rubber factories to 
part-time jobs in other fields. 

The Government has never taken any steps 
to insure that the health of workers be pro- 
tected by limiting working ‘hhours and, so far 
as is known, no labor union has done so 
either—the worker can work at one job for 
40 hours and at another for 12 hours more. 
Fifty-hour weeks are not the rule but it is 
surprising how many people work at two 
jobs—that is, for two different employers, 


COULD AID UNION ORGANIZING 


The unions would not lose much sleep if 
the present law were repealed. It would 
help them tremendously in their organizing 
strategy. As a matter of fact,.an argument 
has often been made that the exercise of the 
power to fix minimum wages and maximum 
hours on a particular job prevents unioniza- 
tion. For the law takes care of the vast 
number of workers who do not belong to 
any union. Whenever the law can do things 
for workers that unions usually do, it makes 
the unions less essential. 

A few advocates of a repeal of the wage- 
and-hour law have arisen but they are mis- 
taken in their approach. The placing of a 
floor under wages is an effective way to pre- 
vent exploitation of a large number cf unor- 
ganized workers. But the determination of 
what shall constitute the work week is some- 
thing else. This could very well be left to 
collective bargaining but with a limit on 
the number of hours that could be worked 
before overtime rates would apply. 

If Congress changed the law to make a 
44-hour week permissive, it would enable 
unions to enter into agreements for 42- or 
40- or 35-hour weeks dependent on chang- 
ing needs and fluctuating conditions, If the 
spread-the-work principle is sound, it is im- 
portant that flexibility be retained because 
a boom in one industry sometimes occurs at 
the very moment when there is depression 
in another. 

The present law is too rigid and needs 
better definitions of the classes covered. 
The minimum rate could well be raised, too. 
It ought to be possible also for the rates cf 
overtime pay to be adjusted so that those 
who want to work longer hours at straight 














time may do so voluntarily and thus earn 
more money at the same job rather than be 
forced, as at present, to go to a second em- 
ployer and work in a different trade. 

' Revision of the wage-and-hour law ts 
essential to meet the shortage of manpower 
and work shortage today. 





Camouflaged Relief 
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Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, if a bill 
guaranteeing direct aid to those needing 
it is reported to Congress with no strings 
attached, I will most certainly vote for it 
just as I have always voted for previous 
legislation which had as its objective the 
relief of human misery. 

I charge that the vast majority of our 
present relief supplies are not going di- 
rect to hungry people unless those 
hungry people buy them. They are be- 
ing sent to the politicians who run the 
various governments and they, in turn, 
either sell them through the stores to 
the people or they are side-tracked into 
the black market. 

Just last year Congress appropriated 
millions for relief and we know that over 
$300,000,000 of this was used in Yugo- 
slavia to mobilize and equip Tito’s army. 
Tito is a Communist leader of a Russian 
satellite nation. 

In order for a government to get Amer- 
ican relief, the nation so aided must 
operate as a police state, the very thing 
which we are trying to prevent in 
America. 

Is it not just a little ironic that Con- 
gress should be called upon to support 
a program of this kind under the guise 
of stopping the spread of communism in 
Europe, or anywhere else for that matter? 

There is nothing new regarding Rus- 
sia’s technique in securing converts to 
communism or building up good will on 
the continent. She simply invites the 
folks of the countryside to a party of free 
sandwiches and free beer. They eat, 
they drink, they dance, and then go home 
in a happy frame of mind. Millions of 
dollars were not spent on propaganda 
to tell the peasants what a wonderful 
system communism is. I doubt if the 
word was even used at the party. Nev- 
ertheless those who attended, go home 
with something in their stomachs, and 
naturally they become sympathetic with 
such a program. 

Our State Department on the other 
hand sets up a multimillion dollar pro- 
gram to broadcast the Voice of America. 
Its purpose is to convince hungry people 
that America is their friend. If you were 
hungry would you rather have canned 
speeches or canned food? 

A cup of hot coffee or a glass of milk 
keeping company with a sandwich in the 
stomach of some hungry, discouraged in- 
dividual, will do more to win him over to 
America’s position than all the speeches, 
canned or otherwise, which have been or 
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which may yet be made in behalf of some 
recipient politician. 

No one is more willing to share his 
goods with hungry, destitute, friendly 
people thanIam. However, when mag- 
nified relief needs are used to camouflage 
the real purpose of perpetuating a po- 
litical party in power, as well as the 
granting of military loans, and I am 
asked to swallow it under the guise of 
helping cold, hungry, and homeless peo- 
ple, then that is laying it on just a little 
too thick. 

I refuse to subject those whom I am 
honestly and conscientiously trying to 
represent to further and continued hard- 
ships of high prices and high taxes under 
the false premise that it is necessary to 
win the peace, when I am convinced that 
it is the highway to war. 

Ve have learned from long and bitter 
experience that politicians will not ad- 
minister relief supplies to the needy 
without injecting politics into their ac- 
tions. Remember WPA and _ surplus 
commodities? Sure you do. 

Why will not this administration 
agree to employ the various church 
groups, the Society of Friends, the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, or other ca- 
pable and competent charitable organ- 
izations who are experienced in this type 
of relief work, to administer the pro- 
gram? Why is it necessary to maintain 
on the Federal pay roll thousands of 
persons to administer a program of this 
type, unless it be for political consid- 
eration. 

It has been reportedly stated that 
Russia could take over the whole of Eu- 
rope within 24 hours and also that Russia 
and her satellites have over 5,000,000 
men under arms who could move at a 
moment’s notice. Now if that be true, 
then I wish someone would explain how 
the passage of this bill or any bill pro- 
posing any method short of total war 
might deter Russia from moving, pro- 
viding she decided so to do. 

President Truman has stated in sub- 
stance that our foreign-aid program is 
aimed primarily at defeating or destroy- 
ing communism in Europe, and yet in the 
same breath he approves the program 
which permitted his administration to 
export almost $10,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies to Russia and her satellite nations 
in 1946, and a like amount during the 
first 7 months of 1947. No one has yet 
explained to me how we intend to defeat 
communism if we continue to send sup- 
plies and materials to the breeding 
ground of communism. This will only 
increase its potency for begetting a more 
powerful war machine. 

If one is sincere he does not choke a 
person with one hand and attempt to 
administer artificial respiration with the 
other. Either this administration is for 
or against communism, and it should be 
consistent and not follow a program of 
appeasement one time and then later 
pretend to be tough, just because polit- 
ical expediency seems to indicate that it 
would be popular at the time. 

Anyone who is so naive as to believe 
that the so-called Marshall pian will de- 
stroy communism is ignoring historical 
facts. Communism can only be uprooted 
and destroyed by righteous indignation 
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and an uprising of the people against it. 
If we are going to lull nations to sleep on 
the false premise that by sending Ameri- 
can dollars and American relief supplies 
to their country communism will be de- 
stroyed, then they will deliberately sit 
back and wait for it to happen. Only 
when they know that the salvation of 
their country depends upon their taking 
action will they act, just as France is 
now acting to throw the Communists 
out. 

The nations of Europe should be 
taught how to help themselves. We will 
only make weaklings out of them and 
make them more dependent upon our 
generosity if we continue our present un- 
realistic program. 

In my opinion, a strong German econ- 
omy holds the greatest hope for the 
stabilization of Europe. I am sure that 
no one wants Germany to ever again 
become an aggressor military nation. 
However, when this administration per- 
mits German industrial plants to be 
wrecked and the equipment utterly de- 
stroyed instead of converting those fac- 
tories to peacetime production, then it 
appears to me that they are formulating 
a plan which is bound to keep taxes high 
and goods scarce on our own domestic 
front. If ever the opportunity presented 
itself to literally beat swords into plow- 
shares that opportunity exists in Ger- 
many today, but is being complétely 
ignored. 

The nations of Europe which need 
financial help should be granted that 
help so far as possible through loans 
from the World Bank, as well as from 
private sources, rather than out of taxes 
collected from the American public. 
They have assets and resources. Let 
them use this collateral to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion Congress- 
man Buck, of New York, properly in- 
spected Europe during the past summer. 
He drove in his own car at his own ex- 
pense a distance of 5,500 miles along the 
highways and byways of France. He did 
not talk to French officials but instead 
he talked with hundreds of ordinary peo- 
ple: storekeepers, farmers, mechanics, 
waiters, laborers, industrialists, white- 
collar workers, and so forth, who consti- 
tute a fair cross-section of the people 
who make up the French Republic. He 
was not met and entertained or wined 
and dined by royalty. He was not just 
shown the sights which they wanted him 
to see, but rather he saw with his own 
eyes, conditions first-hand, and from his 
own report I quote briefly as follows: 

When President Truman told this Concress 






that food in France is near the vanishing 
point he was badly misinformed. That state- 
ment just is not s¢ The fact is that food 
supplies there are adequate but not properly 
distributed. 

But as long as the United States continues 
its blind, heedless giving, no French Govern- 
ment will take the politically unpopular 
measures necessary to the solution of France's 


interior problems. Reli 
Sam is a far easier course. 


nee on rich Uncle 


Congressman Buck discusses wheat, 
milk, oils and fats, petroleum products, 
cotton, and so forth, and gives what I 
consider the most concise, first-hand re- 
port that has been attempted on the floor 
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of this Congress. The President of 
France recently stated that there are 
more livestock in France today than 
there were prior to the start of World 
War II: Why then, you ask, are the Amer- 
ican taxpayers called upon to contribute 
$23,000,000 as provided for in this bill, to 
furnish milk products, fats and oils to 
France? Congressman Bucx’s answer is 
readily understood. The farmer does not 
want the French franc because it has 
dropped too low in purchasing power. 
He wants things such as fertilizer and 
equipment. His government offers him 
only unstable francs, so the French 
farmer refuses to sell his food to his 
own countrymen. Should the American 
taxpayers subsidize a program of this 
kind? 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to vote 
for this particular piece of legislation 
unless one is willing to obligate and bind 
himself to vote for ull those steps which 
will follow, including the Marshall plan. 
It is impossible to take one without ac- 
cepting all, and I for one refuse to obli- 
gate the American citizens to a scheme of 
this kind. 

I realize that charges and counter- 
charges have been hurled and will con- 
tinue to be hurled regarding this legis- 
lation. The one of isolationism is pretty 
well shopworn, but still it has been and 
will continue to be bandied about by 
those internationalists who seem to be 
more concerned with foreign problems 
than thev are with taking care of some 
of our own worthy and needy improve- 
ments, such as, improved welfare insti- 
tutions, increased payments for the aged, 
blind, and handicapped, greater and 
more equal educational opportunities for 
all, improved highways, increased flood 
control, more adequate housing, and so 
forth. 

Isolationism died forever in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean when Mr. Church- 
ill apparently induced Mr. Roosevelt that 
America should again hop into Europe’s 
war a second time. 

Americans have the greatest record 
for charity of any people in the history 
of the world. Anyone who brands as 
isolationists those of us who are simply 
attempting to keep our own economy 
sound in order that we might lead the 
world to a better day, is simply trying to 
confuse the issue. We as a Nation are 
too warm-hearted and I may say gullible 
for anyone to brand us as isolationists 
and make it stick. 

Remember our relief program in China 
wherein 75 percent or more of all the 
supplies which we so generously sent 
went into the black market and only 
those with money could get them? The 
same old group will still have their fin- 
gers in the pie. 

I feel that if and until a program is 
offered which I know will put food into 
the stomachs, and clothing on the backs 
of hungry and cold men, women, and 
children, as well as bind up the wounds 
of the afflicted, that I just cannot per- 
manently commit my people to such a 
nebulous hypothesis. 

If the success of our present or any 
proposed foreign policy requires a regi- 
mented and planned economy in Amer- 
ica, then it just cannot be an American 
foreign policy, bipartisan or otherwise. 


I cannot help but feel in the final 
analysis that instead of thanking us for 
what we have done, that the nations in- 
volved will follow the pattern set after 
the First World War, and only condemn 
us for not having done more. This bill 
was certainly not drafted with the idea 
in view of how to win friends and influ- 
ence people for America. 

Mr. Speaker, for reasons given, and 
many more which I could cite, based on 
the experience and bitter disappoint- 
ment of the past, I just cannot support 
H. R. 4604 and still keep faith with those 
who sent me to Congress, 





American Merchant Marine 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Frank J. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc., under date of December 
5, 1947, by Judge John J. Burns, general 
counsel of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute, Inc.: 


AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MaRINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York, December 5, 1947. 
Hon. FRANK J. TAYLOR, 
President, American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. TAyLor: In view of some recent 
developments which may seriously affect the 
present and future status of member com- 
panies who now have or may in the future 
have operating subsidy contract: with the 
United States Maritime Commission, I am 
writing this letter for the information of 
the Institute’s officers and members. A very 
brief review of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, and operations thereunder, would ap- 
pear to be relevant. 

Passage of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
followed a half century of unsuccessful 
attempts in this country to build up the 
American merchant marine. We had found 
both our merchant fleet and our shipbuild- 
ing facilities woefully lacking at the out- 
break of World War I, and by 1935-36 we 
saw an ever increasing proportion of our 
foreign trade being carried in foreign 
bottoms. American seamen had less and 
less chance of employment on American flag 
vessels; American shipyards had practically 
no new vessels on the ways; shipyard labor, 
highly skilled, was drifting into other fields, 

In section 101 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, Congress enunciated the following 
policy: 

“Sec. 101. It is necessary for the national 
defense and development of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine (a) sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne commerce 
and a substantial portion of the water-borne 
export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States and to provide shipping service 
on all routes essential for maintaining the 
fiow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable of 
serving as & naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency, (c) owned 
and operated under the United States flag 
by citizens of the United States insofar as 
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may be practicable, and (d) composed of 
the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned with a trained and efi- 
cient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared 
to ke the policy of the United States to 
foster the development and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine.” 

This policy has been reaffirmed, in almost 
identical language, in the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946 (Section 2). 

In the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, Congress 
recognized that an American steamship com- 
pany, operating under the American flag and 
with citizen crews, faces costs far in excess 
of those met by its foreign competitors. To 
help cffset the competitive advantage in favor 
of the foreign steamship operators, Ccngress 
granted financial aid both in the construc- 
tion and in the operation of American flag 
vessels. In both cases this aid or subsidy is 
measured by, and cannot exceed, the differ- 
ence between Amcrican costs and those of 
foreign competitors, and to a very great de- 
gree, all subsidy payments go, directly or 
indirectly, to American labor. The construc- 
tion-differential subsidy may equal, but not 
exceed, the excess of American construction 
cost over the estimated cost of building the 
proposed vesse! in a foreign shipyard. How- 
ever, this construction-differential subsidy 
may never exceed 50 percent of the American 
cost of the vessel. The operating-differential 
subsidy may equal, but not exceed, the excess 
of American costs for certain items of ex- 
pense over the estimated cost of such items 
if the vessels were operated under the registry 
of a foreign country whose vessels are sub- 
stantial competitors of the American opera- 
tor. The items of expenses normally con- 
sidered in determining the amount of an 
operating-differential subsidy are: wages and 
subsistence of officers and crew, insurance, 
maintenance, and repairs not compensated 
by insurance. 

In order to qualify for either construction 
or operating assistance an American steam- 
ship company must enter into a contract 
with the Maritime Commission whereby the 
company undertakes numerous obligations 
and subjects itself to numerous limitations 
and restrictions. While these obligations, 
limitations, and restrictions are set forth in 
Annex A, attached hereto, a clear under- 
standing of the philosophy and function of 
the 1936 act cannot be had without an 
explanation of the statutory system under 
which subsidized operators must maintain 
reserve funds. 

A steamship company receiving an operat- 
ing differential subsidy must maintain a 
“capital reserve fund” and a “special re- 
serve fund.” In the capital reserve fund the 
operator must deposit an amount equal to 
the annual depreciation charge (figured on a 
20-year life expectancy) on vessels on which 
subsidy is being paid. The operator must 
also deposit in this fund the proceeds of 
sale or other disposition of a subsidized 
vessel or the proceeds of insurance on her 
loss. From this capital reserve fund the 
operator may make disburser ~nts to pur- 
chase new vessels or to pay notes secured by 
mortgage on existing vessels. The fund can 
be used for no other purpose, 

In the special reserve fund the operator 
must deposit all annual earnings in excess of 
10 percent. Moneys in the special reserve 
fund may be used by the operator (1) to 
reimburse his general funds fcr operating 
losses, (2) to make the required payment to 
the Commission of one-half of the operator’s 
profits in excess of 10 percent over a 10-year 
accounting period (not to exceed the subsidy 
paid to the operator) and (3) with the 
approval of the Commission, after having 
reimbursed the Commission as in (2) above, 
to place money in the operator’s general 
funds or to make a distribution to share- 
holders or employees. 

On occasion it is not clearly understood 
that if a subsidized operator makes profits 
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in excess of 10 percent over a 10-year period, 

he must use such profits to reimburse the 
Government for subsidy payments received. 
In truth, of the 12 steamship companies 
holding operating-differential subsidy con- 
tracts with the Government, 7 companies 
now have in their special reserve fund, sub- 
ject to recapture by the Government at the 
end of the 10-year accounting period, an 
amount equal to all subsidy received; the 
other five companies now have in their 
special reserve funds sizable amounts sub- 
ject to such recapture. The gross amount 
of operating-differential subsidy paid to all 
companies holding such subsidy contracts 
since the enactment of the 1936 act is $49,- 
000,000. Present official estimates show that 
of this amount approximately $28,000,000 
will be reimbursed to the United States at 
the end of the respective 10-year account- 
ing periods of the companies. The first ac- 
counting period for most companies will 
terminate on or before December 3.. 1948, 
While the period may be considered ab- 
normal, operating results pay tribute to the 
plan set up by the 1936 act by which aid is 
made available to assist an American-flag 
operator to meet competition from lower cost 
foreign operators, while any portion of such 
assistance found unnecessary over a 10-year 
,period is reimbursed to the Government. 
The plan may well be considered national 
insurance against reverses which have in 
the past emaciated our merchant marine. 

Pursuant to the 1936 act, holders of oper- 
ating-differential-subsidy contracts entered 
into construction and replacement programs 
whereby the essential trade routes would be 
serviced by new and modern vesse!s. In the 
years immediately prior to the outbreak of 
war in Europe practically all shipbuilding in 
this country was for the account of the sub- 
sidized lines. These companies have built 
289 new vessels since passage of the 1936 act, 
and, according to the latest Maritime Com- 
mission report, these same companies have 
purchased 98 vessels under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946. Prior to the recent 
war the vessels of these lines were operating 
62 essential services in the foreign commerce 
of the United States. In 1940, the last full 
year of prewar operation, vessels operated by 
the subsidized companies made 785 voyages 
on these essential trade routes. Their oper- 
ating personnel and their newly constructed 
vessels, the finest in the world, were available 
for immediate war service. Their construc- 
tion programs, inaugurated under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1928, and carried out 
under the 1936 act, had created the nucleus 
of this country’s great shipbuilding industry 
which so amazed the world with its wartime 
production. Unquestionably the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is the greatest single legis- 
lative contribution to the war effort. With- 
out its farsighted planning countless lives 
and considerable time would have been lost 
before this country’s shipbuilding program, 
s0 essential to the armed services, could have 
materialized. 

The Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1948 (Public Law 269, 80th Congress), 
provided that, after meeting certain obli- 
gations therefrom, the balance in the Mari- 
time Commission’s construction fund, es- 
tablished by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
should be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered into the Treasury. The Appropria- 
tion Act provided further that all receipts 
which otherwise would be deposited to the 
credit of the construction fund during the 
fiscal year 1948, shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellanequs receipts. The act 
limited to $10,000,000 the obligations from 
such construction fund during the fiscal 
year 1948 for the purpose of paying operat- 
ing-differential subsidies. The Maritime 
Commission had estimated at $28,000,000 its 
obligation under existing operating-differ- 
ential-subsidy contracts during the fiscal year 
1948, Obviously, the amount appropriated, 
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$10,000,000, is insufficient to permit the Mari- 
time Commission to meet its obligations and 
to carry out the purpose and the mandate of 
the 1936 act. Present indications are that 
the amount required for the payment of op- 
erating-differential subsidies during the fiscal 
year 1949 will be approximately $50,000,000. 
The Bureau of the Budget is reportedly ask- 
ing for only $30,000,000 on this account. The 
failure of the Bureau of the Budget to rec- 
ommend an adequate amount for payment 
of operating-differential subsidies gives a 
clear indication of a lack of understanding 
of the purpose and operation of the 1936 act. 

Even more important is the implication 
which might be drawn from other language 
included in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1948. This language is as fol- 
lows: 

“Except as hereinabove provided no obli- 
gation shall be incurred against such con- 
struction fund during the fiscal year 1948.” 

A question has been raised as to what 
effect, if any, this provision may have on the 
Commission's authority to carry out or to 
renew or extend operating-differential sub- 
sidy contracts. In other words, does this 
lafiguage in the appropriation act reduce to 
an annual basis the long-range contract au- 
thority granted by the 1936 act? In my 
opinion the quoted language has no effect 
whatsoever on the contract authority granted 
to the Maritime Commission by the 1936 act 
and I do not believe that any serious con- 
tention will be made in this direction. Cer- 
tainly the entire philosophy of the 1936 act 
is founded on a long-range program of ship- 
building and ship operation, one which ob- 
viously cannot be sustained if the operator's 
contract with the Government wer: to be 
limited to 1 year. Nevertheless, it seems 
essential that the question of the Commis- 
sion’s contract authority be settled immedi- 
ately if the subsidized lines are to be enabled 
to carry out their existing plans for new ship 
construction. The simplest means of put- 
ting this question to rest would be to restore 
to its normal function the Maritime Com- 
mission’s construction fund. The same pur- 
pose might also be accomplished by legisla- 
tion or even by express language in a report 
of a congressional committee to the effect 
that the limitation on the annual appropria- 
tion was not intended and does not affect 
the Commission’s long-range contract au- 
thority. These are matters which interested 
members of the institute will wish to give 
serious consideration. 

The cyclical nature of the steamship in- 
dustry has long been  recognized—the 
thought is inherent in the statutory require- 
ment for an accounting of the operator’s 
finances at the end of each 10-year period. 
The present need of the individual operator 
is not the criterion at all. In normal times 
the American steamship companies, oper- 
ating American-flag ships with American 
crews, cannot compete in foreign trade with- 
out the type of governmental assistance pro- 
vided by the 1936 act, and unquestionably 
the next 10 years will see our merchant 
marine in dire need of such assistance be- 
cause of the competition of foreign-flag ships 
on their trade routes. If, in the long pull, 
operating subsidies prove unnecessary, they 
will be reimbursed in full to the Govern- 
ment. If, however, the future shows that 
cost-equalization payments are necessary for 
continued operation, then the payments will 
have served the purpose for which they are 
intended—the development and mainte- 
nance of a strong American merchant ma- 
rine. It cannot be overemphasized that pay- 
ments under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, in view of the naval auxiliary factor, 
are just as much a part of our national de- 
fense as routine national defense appropria- 
tions. 

I will be pleased to discuss these problems 
at your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN J. Burns, General Counsel, 
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ANNEX A. OBLIGATIONS, RESTRICTIONS, AND LIMI- 

TATIONS IMPOSED ON SUBSIDIZED OPERATORS 

I. The holder of an operating-differential 
subsidy contract assumes the following obli- 
gations and is subject to the following limi- 
tations and restrictions: 

1. He must maintain a capital reserve fund 
and a special reserve fund int» which re- 
serve funds must go (a) all profits over and 
above 10 percent on the contractor's capital 
necessarily employed in his business; (b) 
proceeds of all insurance and indemnities on 
the loss of vessels; (c) proceeds of sale or 
other disposition of vessels; and (d) an 
amount equal to depreciation charges on the 
Operators’ vessels (sec. 607 (b), (c)); 

2. He may make withdrawals from these 
reserve funds only for limited purposes: (a) 
Payments for replacement or reconstruction 
of subsidized vessels; (b) payments for acqui- 
sition of additional vessels; (c) payments on 
notes secured by mortgages on the subsidized 
vessels; (d) reimbursement to the contrac- 
tor for operating losses; and (e) with the per- 
mission of the Commission, payment into 
general funds or limited distribution as divi- 
dends or bonus (sec. 607 (b), (c)); 

3. He must man his vessels under wage 
scales and working conditions and provide 
living quarters prescribed by the Maritime 
Commission (sec. 301); 

4. He is required to employ a higher per- 
centage of citizen seamen than unsubsidized 
operators (sec. 302); 

5. He must undertake a program of vessel 
replacement (sec. 601); 

6. His accounts and records nrust be kept 
in accordance with regulations of the Mari- 
time Commission (sec. 801); 

7. He is prohibited from operating, directly 
or indirectly, foreign-flag vessels in competi- 
tion with other American-flag lines (sec. 
804) ; 

8. He is prohibited from operating, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in the coastwise or inter- 
coastal trade (sec. 805); 

9. Compensation paid to officials cannot 
exceed the $25,000 maximum fixed by the 
act (sec. 805); 

10. He must repay to the Maritime Com- 
mission 50 percent of his profits over a 10- 
year period in excess of 10 percent of Capital 
necessarily employed in the contractor's busi- 
ness as determined by the Commission, not 
to exceed the subsidies received ‘sec. 606); 

11. He must personally maintain, manage, 
and operate the vessels, without assignment 
(sec. 608); 

12. He is prohibited from employing affill- 
ates to do certain accessorial work (sec. 803); 

13. He must carry on subsidized vessels 
cadets and cadet officers being trained by 
the Government to become licensed officers 
of the merchant marine (sec. 216); and 

14. He is required by the terms of the 
standard form of operating-differential sub- 
sidy agreement to operate his vessels only 
on prescribed routes and to make an agreed 
number of round voyages each year upon 
sailing dates and with ports of call approved 
by the Commission. 

II. The recipient of a construction-differ- 
ential subsidy assumes the following obliga- 
tions and-is subject to the following limita- 
tions and restrictions: 

1. Vessel on which construction-differen- 
tial subsidy is granted must be documented 
under the laws of the United States (sec. 
503); 

2. Vessel must remain documented under 
the laws of the United States for not less 
than 20 years, or so long as there remains 
due the United States any principal or in- 
terest on account of the purchase price, 
whichevei is the longer period (sec. 503); 

3. Vessel must be insured against such 
risks and in such amounts as the Maritime 
Commission may prescribe or approve, such 
insurance to be payable to the Commission 
or to the parties as their interest may appear 
(sec. 503); 
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Seventieth Anniversary of the Lynn 


(Mass.) Item 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I wish to include herein an editorial that 
appeared in the Daily Evening edition 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Item. 

This newspaper that started from a 
humble beginning has established an 
enviable reputation in Massachusetts 
and is now considered among the lead- 
ing newspapers throughout New Eng- 
land. 

The readers, the advertisers, and my- 
self are happy to congratulate and ex- 
tend well wishes to this Newspaper or- 
ganization with the expressed desire that 
it will continue to be most successful in 
the future. 

OUR SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


It is fitting and proper for institutions, 
like individuals, to pause on important an- 
niversaries in their careers for a bit of 
spiritual stocktaking and some meditation 
on the future. 

Today, the Item is 70 years old. It has 
attained the Biblical fulfillment of “three 
score and ten,” so far as age goes, but in 
spirit and vigor it is merely at the dawn 
of limitless potentialities of an expanding 
and dynamic institution. 

The Item of teday is a far cry from the 
four-page tabloid infant that first saw the 
light of day on December 8, 1877, yet the 
publisher's creed set forth on the front page 
of that original issue is as valid and appli- 
cable today as it was 7 decades ago: 

“We shall endeavor to labor for the inter- 
ests of the great public. We mean to be 
independent, to be fearless, and to be feared. 
Times like the present are not the time to 
falter; the goal of our ambition is on the 
upward path, and we have stepped upon it.” 

Newspaper publishing has become an in- 
creasingly complex and costly enterprise in 
the 70 years that the Item has existed as a 
daily, but the devotion to the service of the 
public which animated its first publisher 
and which over the years has brought it 
respect, faith, and success is still the guid- 
ing principle of today’s management. The 
Item's most priceless asset—like that of every 
good newspaper—is good will. For 70 years 
the Item has sedulously sought to cultivate 
that good will and never more earnestly than 
at the present time. Without it, a news- 
paper is a sterile, worthless gesture. 

Today, as they look back on 70 years of 
achievement, the men and women who make 


the Item possible are humble; grateful that 
the efforts of themselves and their predeces- 
sors have been so enthusiastically received 
in this community. For the Item considers 
itself an integral part of the community, 
sharing its ups and downs, its worries and 
triumphs, its prosperity and its depressions, 
As Lynn has grown from a modest com- 
munity of 35,000 people in 1877 to the bus- 
tling metropolitan, highly industrialized city 
of today, so the Item has expanded from a 
modest, hand-printed sheet to a modern, 
complete, prosperous and influential daily, 
fully geared to the expanding demands of 
its territory. 

On this, our birthday, we can best cele- 
brate by assuring our readers and advertisers 
that we shall continue to be completely at 
their service in the years that lie ahead, and 
that we are still restless to improve the 
Item day by day and year by year and to 
prolong indefinitely that happy marriage of 
community and newspaper which has helped 
to make Lynn an enviable place in which to 
live and work and play. 





European Wealth in United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following excerpts 
from an article by a Washington colum- 
nist printed in the Washington Post of 
December 10, 1947, as follows: 


EUROPEAN WEALTH IN UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Congratulations to young GOP Congress- 
man WALTER NorBiap, of Oregon, for one of 
the soundest proposals in helping Europe to 
help itself. Most newspapers missed it, but 
NorBiap has introduced a resolution calling 
upon the Commerce and Treasury Depart- 
ments to make public all property in this 
country owned by foreign citizens and to 
identify the individuals who hold the prop- 
erty. 

Of an estimated $27,000,000,000 worth of 
bank deposits, gold, stocks, bonds and other 
investments held by foreigners in the United 
States, about 50 percent—more than $13- 
000,000,000 worth—is in the names of citi- 
zens who would receive help through the 
European recovery program. 

NorBxap isn't asking that the United States 
seize these holdings—but he does think it 
would be a good idea for the governments 
which want help from us to see what they 
can do about getting some value from these 
holdings. He proposes that the few lucky 
European citizens who have wealth in this 
country, share with the American taxpayers 
the burden of helping the mass of Europe's 
people get back on their feet. 


MERRY -GO-ROUND 


Massachusetts’ impeccable HENRY CABOT 
LopcE, Jr., urged his colleagues to support a 
long-range program of aid to Europe. 

“All I ask,” he pleaded, “is that you keep 
open minds until we work out a bill for for- 
eign aid.” 

JAMES Kem, of Missouri, doubted the Sen- 
ate’s ability to work out a practical longs 
range aid program, 

“It shouldn’t be a one-way street,” Lopcs 
agreed. “In return we should take scarce 
materials and air bases,” 
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Eliminate Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article by my distinguished 
colleague the Honorable JoHN Davis 
Lopce, of Connecticut, which appeared 
in the Bridgeport Life of December 7, 
1947, entitled “Eliminate Juvenile De- 
linquency”’: 


ELIMINATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—THE MEN 
AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


(By Hon. JoHN Davis Lopce, Member of 
Congress, Fourth District, Fairfield County, 
Conn.) 


Juvenile delinquency is a natural and 
habitual concomitant of war. Because of 
their age, the excitement of a country at war 
was just beyond the reach of our teen-age 
boys and girls. This led some young people 
to misbehavior and others to outright law- 
lessness. They too felt the pressure of war 
and were subject to its tensions. The dis- 
ruptions of war disturbed their lives also and 
produced a sense of insecurity which can be 
cured only by intelligent and sympathetic 
action. 

Just as the world is still suffering from the 
terrible impact of World War II, so the child- 
ren of today feel the demoralizing forces 
which were set loose by the war and which 
have not yet been defeated. Although we 
were spared the destruction of our cities and 
the desolation of our countryside, the ravages 
of war are still very much with us. In no 
case do these ravages demand our attention 
more insistently, more urgently, than with 
respect to our children, 

The best way of all to protect children from 
harmful community influences is to safe- 
guard the security.-of the home. Economic 
security is a vital factor. So also is emo- 
tional security. An increased sense of secur- 
ity brings a strengthening of family ties. 

Accordingly, the first object of the social 
services and welfare agencies should be to 
help the family to meet its economic and 
social problems; problems arising out of ill- 
ness, dislocation of employment, absence of 
the breadwinner and the like. Facilities 
should also be available to supplement home 
care and to provide competent supervision 
when mothers are employed. Adequate 
health and recreational facilities should be 
furnished in order that the child should 
have a balanced program of activities with 
special attention to wholesome companion- 
ship and the proper use of leisure time. The 
educational opportunities provided should 
be such as to inspire confidence in the 
American idea of a free society based upon 
the will of the people, to the end that the 
child may grow up self-reliant. In other 
words, while the government must help it 
must not encourage reliance on government. 
The child should be taught that the basic 
ingredient of our system is that freedom and 
responsibility are inseparable; that self- 
control rather than government control is 
the essence of true liberalism; and that 
when the individual citizen transfers his re- 
sponsibilities to the government he eventu- 
ally sells himself into slavery. A confidence 
in the American system will increase the 
child’s sense of security and tend to minimize 
any maladjustments. 

Finally, in order that their lives should 
have a deeper meaning, the resources of reli- 
gious guidance should be easily available, 








The confidence and hope and love which this 
will bring will do much to eliminate a sense 
of insecurity. 

This, then, is the touchstone of the child’s 
life. The family, with all that this means, 
of comfort and warmth and tenderness. 
The family has for many centuries been the 
most important political unit in the life of 
a nation. So it was in ancient Greece and 
Rome. So it has been in those countries of 
Europe from which so many Americans came. 
So it has been in America. Destroy the fam- 
ily, and you will have far more than a prob- 
lem in juvenile delinquency—you will have 
destroyed America. It is interesting to note 
that the Soviets, realizing the political im- 
portance of the family, attempted to destroy 
it soon after they came to power in Russia. 
That they did not succeed is a measure of 
the vitality of home life. The laws that we 
pass and the treaties that we sign will avail 
us little if the families of America are not 
preserved. 

In cases where these preventive measures 
fail then the churches, the social services, 
the welfare agencies, the health and. educa- 
tional facilities, the juvenile courts, the rec- 
reational organizations and the police, 
should all come into play in a concerted 
effort to eliminate the destructive influences 
which hamper the happy growth of our chil- 
dren. All these services should join in a 
comprehensive community program directed 
at the problems which surround children and 
adolescents during these strenuous times. 

Essentially, the functions of these various 
groups whether on a Federal, State, or local 
level, whether lay or ecclesiastical, are to 
supplement the functions of the family. 
This is at best a highly difficult task. It is 
a formidable challenge. For there is no 
substitute for the family. 

The multifarious aspects of family life are 
in many instances so elusive, so imponder- 
able, that it is impossible to reproduce the 
family environment artificially. We must 
do the best we can. Children who are phys- 
ically handicapped or mentally deficient, 
children away from their homes, children liv- 
ing under difficult home conditions, children 
with special problems of personality and be- 
havior, all these and many others need heip 
from the community in order that they 
should be able to lead happy, useful lives. 
Deprivation and neglect and malad/ust- 
ments during childhood will produce an in- 
creasing load of dependents and delinquents 
for the community to care for. But more 
serious even than this is the hard fact that 
unless we take effective measures to cure 
these afflictions we are bequeathing a terrible 
burden of responsibility to our children. 

America cannot grow and prosper, Amer- 
ica cannot exercise world leadership, Amer- 
ica cannot fulfill her destiny as a seat of 
culture, if we do not help young people to 
adjust themselves to the modern world. 
America is the achievement of the American 
people. America will be what the children 
of today make it. 





Hawaii and Alaska, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I should like to insert in the 
REcorD an editorial appearing in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of December 8, 
which I believe is both timely and con- 
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structive on the question of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 
The editorial follows: 


HAWAII AND ALASKA, TOO 


It is forecast that the Senate will take up 
and probably act favorably on the Hawaiian 
statehood bill soon after the regular session 
of Congress meets in January. With little 
or no opposition expressed, Senators Tarr 
and VANDENBERG and other Republican policy 
makers are said to be ready for a vote when 
the bill comes out of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee. Some members of the committee are 
interested enough in speeding action that 
they may fly to Honolulu in the holiday 
period to settle any remaining questions. 

Hawaii is entitled to first consideration 
since its statehood bill is under way in Con- 
gress, yet its advantage in time over Alaska 
should be only a short one. Alaska is vital 
to American defense. As long as the vast 
Territory is a stepchild, and that is exactly 
what it is in the American family, it will 
continue to suffer injustice. Without repre- 
sentation in the House and Senate, Alaska 
can get no adequate consideration for its 
needs. Its lone Delegate, who has no vote, 
cannot begin to keep up with all the hear- 
ings and committee meetings which pass on 
issues involving his constituents. 

Siberia is only barely more than 50 miles 
across the Bering Sea from Alaska. The dis- 
tance is so short that all the key spots are 
in danger of seizure by the Russians. There 
are other aspects of Alaskan life which will 
also get short shrift until this Territory with 
90,000 American citizens becomes a State. 
But the issue of defense is enough in itself 
to win favorable action. The Sunday Post- 
Dispatch showed in detail how wide open we 
are to another Pearl Harbor through a “top 
of the map” attack. 

Here is an issue on which a Republican 
Congress and a Democratic administration 
should get together without a trace of party 
differences. 





Foot-and-Mouth-Disease Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF, REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr.GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend’ my remarks in the RecorpD, I 
include the following report and recom- 
mendations of the Subcommittee on the 
Foot and Mouth Disease Program: 


REPporRT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON FUTURE 
FooT-AND-MoOUTH-DISEASE PROGRAM 


On December 26, 1946, the Department of 
Acriculture received reports of the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. The 
disease is presumed to have been brofight 
into Mexico by cattle imported from Brazil 
in violation of the Mexico-United States 
sanitation treaty 

On February 28, 1947, the Congress ap- 
proved Public Law 8 (80th Congress) 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 
operate with the Government of Mexico in 
the control and eradication of this disease. 
The law was implemented promptly with 
ample appropriations and a campaign of 
eradication was undertaken. 

That campaign has been under the direc- 
tion of a joint Mexico-United States com- 
mission with the responsibility—so far as 
the United States is concerned—resting on 


au- 


Bureau of Animal Industry, and on the De- 
partment of State. 
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Late in June, not entirely satisfied with 
the progress of the campaign, a committee 
of this Congress visited Mexico and spent 
a week inspecting the activities then under 
way. It was impressed by the need for a 
top-flight executive, one entirely free of bu- 
reaucratic restrictions and entanglements, to 
take over the direction of this campaign. 

On its return to Washington the commit- 
tee urgently recommended that there be 
created “the office of executive director of 
the campaign” to be filled by a man of “out- 
standing executive ability and experience” 
competent to “direct a campaign of this mag- 
nitude in all its ramifications and to bring 
about the speed, coordination, and efficiency 
which are absolutely essential to the success 
im.” That recommenuation has 
never been followed 

In spite of the slaughter of some 500,000 
cattle and many small animals, the disease 
continued to gain ground until the Mexican 
Government—whose wholehearted assent is 
of course a necessary prerequisite to any ac- 
tivity on Mexican soil—notified the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on November 25, 1947, 
that the economy of that country could not 
stand the immediate slaughter of the tre- 
mendous number of livestock which had by 
that time become infected or exposed to the 
disease 

Accordingly. on November 26, 1947, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced a‘ 
fication” of its program. In plain words this 
meant abandonment, at least for the present, 
of efforts to eradicate the disease from Mexico 
by the slaughter and burial method which 
has several times conquered it in the United 
States and acceptance, instead, of a quaran- 
tine and vaccination program designed to 
control the disease so as to prevent its spread 
outside the present generally infected area. 

On the same day the Committee on Agri- 
culture announced a hearing beginning De- 
cember 3, 1947, in which all interested par- 
ties were invited to participate, for the pur- 
pose of analyzing the threat to the livestock 
industry and the economy of this country 
presented by the failure of the eradication 
campaign, and to consider the best steps 
which might now be taken to Keep the dis- 
ease out of the United States. 

Having considered carefully all of the evi- 


of this progr 






*“modi- 


dence available, the committee makes the 
following recommendations: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. That the campaign against foot-and- 


mouth disease in Mexico shall be conducted 
on the following basis: First, an all-out 
effort by both countries to hold a quarantine 
line immediately north of the present in- 
fected area, including a sterile zone as wide 
as possible south of such line in which all 
infected and exposed animals will be sub- 
ject to immediate slaughter and burial, in or- 
der to prevent the spread of the disease into 
northern Mexi 
ond, extension and enlargement southward of 
that sterile zone as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit, with vaccination being employed 
by the commission only as an adjunct to 
quarantine. 





co and the United States; sec- 


+ 4% i definitely by 


2. TI shall be unde: 
all participants that the pr 
taken is not an abandonment of 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease from this 
continent but is merely a postponement of 
that effort until it can be undertaken and 
accomplished in a manner whi 
ceptable to the Mexican people and tolerable 
to the Mexican economy. 

3. That the best available scientists 
economists be assigned in 
search and study in Mexico and el 
on the disease itself, its prevention and con- 
trol, and the effect of the disease and of pro- 
posed eradication methods on the economy 
of Mexico and the United States 

4. That there be created forthwith the 
office of executive director of this campaign 
and that this office be filled by someone of 


gram now under- 


the effort to 
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and 
mediately to re- 
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C nding executive ability, acceptable to 
the vernments of both countries, who shall 
have le and complete authority for the 
< i f the campaign and who shall— 
i far as the United States is concerned— 


be responsibie only and directly to the Sece 
retary of Agriculture 

That there shall be a congressional ob- 
server who shall work in coordination with 
aff of the House Commit- 


sional st 


t Agriculture, whose duty it shall be 
to observe continuoufly and report to the 
s; the progress of the program here- 
after undertaken, with authority to see and 
examine all the books, records, and docu- 
ments of the Joint Commission and of the 
Department of Agriculture pertaining to the 
campaign against the disease. 

6. That the cost of the program hereafter 
shall be shared by the two governments on 
substantially the basis on which the cam- 
paign was being operated immediately prior 


to November 26, 1947 
7. That the program substantially as out- 
lined herein shall be made the basis of a 
new agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and Mexico 
COMMITTEE ON FooT AND MOUTH DIs- 
EASE OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE, 
Grorce W. Gite, Chairman, 
Sip SIMPSON. 
ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT, 
WALTER K. GRANGER, 
EUGENE WORLEY, 





Armistice Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called by Judge Joseph 
J. Moriarty, of the Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, to a speech made by 
Miss Betty Fossum, a student at the 
Central High School of Norwood-Young 
America, on Armistice Day of this year. 
Miss Fossum’s speech is an exemplifica- 
tion of the thinking of our young people 
regarding some of the problems which 
confront us. She is to be congratulated 
upon having stated the problem so elo- 
quently and succinctly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
speech: 

We have gathered here today to honor the 
men who so gallantly fought and died that 
we may live in comfort. In a few moments 
we will pay silent tribute to these men. It 
is then that our thoughts turn to those who 
are absent. 

If, by some miracle, these men could speak 
to us today I feel they would Caution us 
about our methods of establishing world 
peace. Our world of today is one of friction 
and chaos. Fear overrules the world. Peo- 
ple in all nations are hungry, cold, and 
homeless. In their simple way they appeal 
to us. Isn’t it up to us to answer their 
appeals by sharing some of our material 
wealth? 

Our Government is asking a small favor 
of us when it asks us to conserve food in the 
homes, restaurants, and in the school lunch 
rooms. Hereafter, may we let our conscience 


guide us. 

After every war comes a period of read- 
justment when displaced persons must find 
new homes. 


America will have her share of 
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these people. It is up to us to accept them, 
open the doors of our hearts to them, and 
teach them the American way of life. 

Throughout our Nation today there is 
friction in various groups. Such evils as 
racial and religious prejudices should not be 
tolerated. Vicious inner circles are mali- 
ciously plotting against our democratic 
rights. We Americans should form a league 
of honor against these evils. Democracy 
has always been carried near our hearts, and 
let us continue to carry it there. 

We, the young people, can hold our heads 
high for we are proud to be Americans, But 
we have a great responsibility—in our hands 
lies the future of America. It is never too 
early to learn good citizenship and good cit- 
izenship starts in the home communities. 
We must learn to respect one another's 
property and rights, and we must remember 
we all have the same privileges, for we are 
all created equal. 

These men have made their appeal to us, 
They have stressed world peace, lasting peace, 
that they have not fought and died in vain, 
Can we fail them? 

I quote from the Reader’s Digest: “If there 
is righteousness in the heart there is beauty 
in the character. If there be beauty in the 
character there will be harmony in the home, 
If there is harmony in the home, there will 
be order in the Nation. When there is order 
in the Nation, there will be peace in the 
world.” 





Cure for Inflation: General Measures, Not 
Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune, December 7, 1947: 


CuRE FoR INFLATION: GENERAL MEASURES, NOT 
PRICE FIXING 


(By Arthur Upgren) 


Practically everyone agrees the cost of liv- 
ing has been going upoo speedily, We may 
properly worry also about a third inflation- 
boosting round of wage increases in a drive 
launched by the CIO. Yet I think we must 
avoid price control and rationing. The rea- 
son is that even worse distortions then are 
introduced into the economy. When one 
price is controlled, purchasing power is piled 
up in buyers’ hands, It is used in other 
directions to cause still more inflation, 

People who work in the lines that bear the 
heavy hand of price control try to escape. 
They try to find their jobs in uncontrolled 
areas. No raw materials flow into making 
the commodity whose price is controlled. 
They, like the workers, command a higher 
price over in the uncontrolled fields, 


HOW IT WORKS 


The more we control some prices, the 
higher all other prices go. That’s inflation. 
In France the price of wheat was controlled 
to make bread cheap. But now the wheat 
there flows into anything but bread. It 
helps make meat for sale in black markets. 

The trouble with price fixing is that it 
deals with symptoms, not causes. Two hun- 
dred years of economic history have proved 
the everlasting dangers of price fixing. 

What is needed are sound plans to reduce 
the purchasing power the people are spend- 
ing. That is a general measure. Price con- 
trol is a specific measure. General measures 








do not upset price relationships. We go on 
having a free price system—easily the best 
as judged by today’s price trouble every- 
where else in the world. 

Businessmen continue to make their price 
and cost calculations if we adopt only gen- 
eral measures. Workers, as consumers, then 
buy goods whose prices have not been 
juggled by specific measures. General 
measures can reduce purchasing power. As 
soon as Output or productivity rises, general 
measures can be eased to allow a greater 
amount of purchasing power. That greater 
purchasing power can then buy that larger 
product. 

How can general measures be adopted? 
What will be their effects? 


SAVINGS IMPORTANT 


One “general measure” is for the Amert- 
can people to increase their savings. Not 
spending helps hold prices down. Then the 
Saver can spend later and get a lot more for 
his money. The Treasury and its Under 
Secretary, Daniel W. Bell, told us at the start 
of the war: 

“If you don’t save, all your money will go 
for higher prices. 

“If you do save, you can buy all the goods 
there are, anyway, and have your savings, 
too.” 

The schedule shows how our savings rose. 
It shows, too, how they fell after the war, to 
cause the spending spree that gives us the 
inflation headache we are having. 

The recent savings record of the American 
people is almost as bad as to make us say: 

“We deserve the inflation we are getting. 
If we insist on spending before new, high 
production is realized, we're only wasting 
our money.” 

This applies to all of us. It even applies to 
industry and business. A survey of current 
business showed recently that business plans 
to try to spend $15,000,000,000 for plant and 
equipment this year. Last year it spent 
$12,000,000,000. Even $12,000,000,000 was a 
new all-time high by a good margin. 

Business should spend for improved pro- 
ductivity—but not so much for expansion 
with no greater efficiency. Here is a job for 
the bankers who have been, and will be, lend- 
ing to business. 


OTHER MEASURES, TOO 


Other general measures, too, can be adopt- 
ed: Slowing down consumer credit, reducing 
business and commercial credit, reducing 
over-all bank credit, continuing high taxes. 
Increasing discount rates, too, will help very 
much psychologically in showing that bank- 
ing authorities also agree we should be de- 
fended further against inflation. 

It would be near tragic not to be “debat- 
ing and adopting” these measures now. We 
propose to adopt the Marshall plan. We also 
hope greatly to enlarge housing. We may 
adopt other employment sustaining meas- 
ures, All that in the way of employment- 
sustaining measures allows us to “boil down” 
our excessive inflation of prices of today. 

In these ways we can produce a sound 
basis for a long-run period with the highest 
prosperity we have ever known. Fair and 
reasonable prices, shorn of inflation, are the 
cornerstone for that objective. 


Consumer income and savings 


[Figures in billions of dollars] 





| 
Net sav- |Consumer 





ings of |spendable 

consumers} income 

a a a ae 4 76 
| ee a : intietihes 10 92 
ER Sr 25 116 
Dibbtinahknendencansinkidesads 30 132 
Rs Ree 36 146 
car ve ere | 29 151 
aneas enamel . ‘ ‘ 15 153 
1947... 11 1175 


1 Based on 9 months. 








Salaries of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a letter from Mr. 
Thomas F. Flanagan, publicity director 
of the New Jersey Affiliated Postal Em- 
ployees Legislative Committee, concern- 
ing salaries paid postal service em- 
ployees, together with a story on the high 
cost of living from the Newark Evening 
News: 

New Jersey AFFILIATED POSTAL 

EMPLOYEES LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
East Orange, N. J., December 7, 1947. 
Hon. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing the at- 
tached clipping from the Newark Evening 
News of December 3, 1947. As a representa- 
tive of the New Jersey Affiliated Postal Em- 
ployees Legislative Committee, which repre- 
sents 10,000 postal employees in New Jersey, 
I wish to call to your attention the ever in- 
crease in the cost of living, especially in the 
area of your congressional district. This 
clipping proves that the Newark (N. J.) area 
is the highest in the country according to the 
latest data available. 

On behalf of the 10,000 faithful postal em- 
ployees in New Jersey, the letter carriers who 
deliver the mail, the postal clerks who sort 
the mail, the railway mail clerks who keep 
the mails moving in transit and the postal 
supervisors who see that all functions of the 
great mail services are carried out in an 
efficient manner I plead with you and through 
you with the Members of Eightieth Congress 
to act favorable on a substantial basic salary 
increase for all these faithful employees. 
Our salaries are fixed by Congress and we 
must depend on Congress to act in our be- 
half. I do hope that you will use your 
good graces of your office to influence the 
House Committee on Civil Service and Post 
Offices to take early action on a basic salary 
increase to meet this ever increase in the cost 
of living. 

We will appreciate anything that you can 
do to be of help to us in the postal service. 
We will appreciate anything you can do for us 
in this Congress. With best wishes to you, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS F. FLANAGAN, 
Publicity Director, New Jersey Affili- 
ated Postal Employees Legislative 
Committee. 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News of 
December 3, 1947] 


Crry Sets HCL Pace—Tors Unitep STaTEs 
WirH RIsE or 3.7 PERCENT IN MONTH 


Newark had the doubtful distinction of 
experiencing the biggest monthly jump in 
living costs in the country—3.7 percent— 
according to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s latest consumer price index. 

The jump, as recorded in mid-September 
over the previous month was 1.6 percent for 
the Nation as a whole. Detroit had the lowest 
increase—0.3 percent. Close behind Newark 
for the price skyrocket sweepstakes came 
Macon, 3.3, and Minneapolis, 2.9. 

The biggest jump here, of course, was in 
food. which rose 5.6 percent in a single 
month—enough to make almost any house- 
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wife dizzy. Sundries were up 3.6 percent, 
housefurnishings 3.1 percent, fuel 0.7 per- 
cent, and clothing 0.3 percent. Only housing 
showed no change. 








FOOD UP 24.6 PERCENT 
npared to a year ago, food costs here 
e up 24.6 percent, housefurnishings 13.9 
percent, and sundries 8.9 percent 
a year in Newark was 143 
percent, 1923 as a base. Figuring 
August 1939 as a base, the index had shot up 
to 154.6 in September, as compared to 149.1 
the previous month and 135.3 a year ago. 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
is the only non-Government agency which 
gathers consumers’ prices for the country as 
a whole The full name of its survey is 
Index of Quoted Retail Prices for Consumers’ 
Goods and Services Purchased by Moderate- 
Income Families. 















Rationing of Food and Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp today two articles 
from the New York Herald Tribune which 
ought to give Members of this body food 
for thought. 

The first is an article entitled “Con- 
gress Gets Bill To Ration Food and Fuel,” 
and the second is an article headed 
“Russia to end rations by January 1, cut 
prices, ‘consolidate’ ruble.” 

While I am not unfamiliar with the 
chicanery and misrepresentation, cheap 
propaganda and patent deceit, of advo- 
cates of the Soviet system, yet there is 
something not only paradoxical but iron- 
ical about the fact, if it is true, that 
Russia should be terminating rationing 
and economic controls and reducing 
prices at a time when the American peo- 
ple are suffering from the highest prices 
in history and this Congress is consider- 
ing the reestablishment of rationing an: 
price fixing. 

The situation illustrated by these arti- 
cles indicates the urgent need of imme- 
diate action by this body to deal with 
our own social and economic problems 
along democratic lines, and not along 
totalitarian lines. 

The articles follow: 

Concress Gets Britt To RATION Foop AND 
FUEL—HARRIMAN OFFERS PLAN TO ALLOCATE 
Scarce Irems, ExtTeEND Export CURES— 
Wovu.p Permit UNITED STATES To Buy Foop 
Crops—REPUBLICANS ARE COOL TO PROPOSALS, 
WILL Press ror VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 

(By Raymond J. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, December 9.—A _ sweeping 
administration bill to authorize consumer 
rationing of food, fuel, and other items, pri- 
orities, allocations, and inventory control for 
scarce commodities, export-control extension, 
and Government purchase of entire food 
crops was given to Congress today. 

The measure is the first concrete piece of 
legislation submitted by the administration 
to support parts of President Truman's em- 
battled 10-point anti-inflation program since 
he presented it to a joint session of Con- 
gress November 17. 
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The bill was placed before a Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee by W. Averell Harriman, 
ry of Commerce. 

It covers in one stroke 4 of the 10 points 
in Mr. Truman's program. Administration 
cfficials are preparing suggested legislation 
to carry out the other 6 points. These are: 
control of consumer and bank credit, regu- 
lation of speculative trading on commodity 
exchanges, ma 1g of livestock and poul- 
try at lower wel S, expansion of the volun- 
food-conservation program and encour- 
it of greater foreign food production, 
en rol, and selective price ceilings, ahd 
such wage ceilings as are necessary to main- 
tain them. 


Secret 





CROP PURCHASE SUGGESTED 
Although the administration-draft stated 
specifically that it did not authorize the 
“direct establishment” of maximum prices, 
it developed that the requested authority to 
purchase entire food crops would enable the 
Government to fix the prices of these crops 
and thus exert indirect price control upon 
consumers. This was brought out in ques- 
tioning of Adrian Fisher, Commerce Depar 
ment Solicitor, by Senator JoHn S. Coo 5 
Republican, of Kentucky, the subcommittee 











The initial reaction of Senator Coorrr and 
other Republicans was that the requested 
grant of authority was far too broad. Re- 
publican leaders, therefore, proceeded with 
drafting their own program of voluntary 
price reductions and allocati 
commodities. Senator RoBERtT 









, 


of scarce 


A. Tart, of 


Ohio, chairman of the Senate Republican 
policy committee, announced that H e and 
Senate Republican leaders would hold an- 


other closed meeting on their program to- 
morrow. The leaders launched the program 
at a session last week 


REFUBLICAN PROGRAM 





alt al 
gi su 
promote a voluntary in 
ducing prices and sharing s« 
sumably, labor also would be 





hold down its wage demands. 

The administration has told Congress it 
will try voluntary steps first before 
to controls, but it is opposed to the Repub- 
lican emphasis on voluntary means alone. 

Secretary Harriman said today that volun- 
tary cooperation by industries would solve 
most of the problems, but cor 
mandatory powers were needed to force un- 
cooperative firms into line to protect them 
against contractual commitments and main- 
tain a competitive economy 

The heart of 





the Republican prog 


to amend the antitrust laws so as to pr t 
from restraint-of-trade vrosecu 1 firms 
which enter into price-fixing or allocation 


agreements after consultation with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The administration bill cont 
clause. It authorizes G rnn 
to try to promote voluntary agreem 
a view to averting the use 
powers. Then it adds: 

“Any act or omission by such person or 
persons in compliance with a written request 
made pursuant to this section and with a 
voluntary p!an promulgated thereunder shall 
not be the basis at any time for any pr« 
tion or any civil action or any proceeding un- 
der the antitrust laws of the United States 
or the Federal Trade Commission Act.’ 

Senator Cooper, whose subcommittee had 
been considering only legislation to extend 
export controls and Federal authority to allo- 
cate a few scarce goods, said he was “over- 
whelmed” by the scope of the administration 
bill. He stated that it would have been pos- 
sible to act on the export-control legislation 
before the expected December 19 Christmas 


1 














secu- 
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but led t the broad bill pre- 
i by Mr. Harriman could not be cone 
E Cc 

! ild » the followl 
dent to apply priort- 
t i found that prompt filling of a 
c I ied for production of items 
| produ n or the cost of 
1 to carrying out the foreign 
7e, for the same reasons, allo- 
c these commodities to the most 
4 tin and tin products, anti- 
( 1a bark, quinidine, nitrogencus 
lals, grain and grain products, 
I ucts, dried beans and peas, 
{ 1 of Vé ble, animal or marine 
‘ i y acids, margarine, soap, soap 
! r, livestock, poultry and thel- products, 
milk and milk products, and freight cars and 


( er I! lroad facilities. 
3. Provide power for consumer rationing 
throuch this allocation authority. 


4. Empower the President to restrict and 
control inventories of scarce commodities. 

5. Authorize these allocations, priority and 
inventory cor s until March 31, 1950, un- 
less ended carlier by Congress. 

6. Extend export controls, which expire 
February 29 until March 31, 1950. 

7. Provide for quarterly reports to the 
President and Congress on operation of the 


cr trols 

8. Empower the Commerce Department, 
when licensing exports, to give preference to 
firms which have the lowest prices, and to fix 





export premiums. This authority is designed 
to attack what President Truman has charged 
is “profiteering” in the export trade. 


The proposal of Marriner S. Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board of Gover- 


nors, to require all banks to establish an 
additional reserve Was opposed as impractical 
end inequitable by Edward E. Brown, chair- 


man of the board of the First National Bank 
of Chicago and president of the Federal Re- 
serve Board's Advisory Council. He appeared 
before the Senate-House economic com- 
mittee. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was told by J. M. Mehl, Chief of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, that it prob- 
ably would not be necessary to raise margin 
requirements on grain futures above 334% 
percent now, even if Congress grants such 
authority. This is the present margin re- 
quirement. Mr. Mehl said he would leave 
this figure alone, “until there is evidence of 
speculative influences developing.” 


Rvussta To ENp RATIONS BY JANUARY 1, CUT 
Prices, “CONSOLIDATE” RUBLE—STORING OF 
MATERIALS AND Foop RESERVES AGAINST ANY 
EVENTUALITY STRESSED 


(By Joseph Newman) 


Moscow, December 9.—Georgi M. Malenkov, 
a member of the Politburo of the Communist 
Party, announced in a statement published 
here today that rationing will be abolished 
in the Soviet Union this year. The an- 
nouncement is of great interest and impor- 
tance throughout the Seviet Union. 

He made two other important announce- 
ments bearing on developments in the Soviet 
economy by the end of this year: that prices 
are to be reduced and that the Soviet cur- 
rency is to be “consolidated.” 

Mr. Malenkov's disclosures of economic 
plans to be carried out by the end of this 
year (which means within the next 3 weeks) 
were contained in a report he made at the 
founding of the international Communist 
Information Bureau (Cominform) in Poland 
last September. The text of his report filled 
two pages of today’s four-page edition of 
Pravda, Communist Party newspaper. 

With Andrei A. Zhdanov, another member 
of the Politburo, Mr. Malenkov was one of 
two Soviet representatives at the fountiing 
of the Cominform by the Communist Parties 


of nine European countries. His report is 
comparable in importance to the one made 
at the same time by Mr. Zhdanov, who an- 
nounced the division of the world into two 
blocs—imperialist and anti-imperialist—and 
called for international] action to undermine 
the Marshall plan. 
DEFENSE MEASURES STRESSED 

Besides announcing the end of rationing 
and changes in the currency, Mr. Malenkov 
made the following points: 

1. The current 5-year plan seeks to de- 
velop further the defensive capacity of the 
Sovict Union and to supply the Sovict armed 
forces With the latest military technology. 

2. The 5-year plan is being revised to 
increase the development of certain indus- 
tries. 

3. Tremendous importance is attached to 
storing material and food reserves required 
for overcoming all sorts of difficulties and as 
a true guaranty against eventualities of all 
kinds. 

4. In view of the current international 
situation the Soviet Union cannot count on 
the importation of considerable quantities of 
equipment from abroad, and therefore ef- 
forts are being made to establish a greater 
measure Of self-sufficiency. > 

5. The Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion is now concentrating on improvement of 
the quality, instead of the quantity, of its 
membership, which increased during the war 
from 3,800,C00 to 6,300,000 at present. 

6. Recently the party has unleashed a 
resolute campaign against various manifesta- 
tions of servility to the bourgeois culture of 
the west. * * © S§urvivals of these old 
capitalist notions are now being utilized by 
agents of American and British imperialism, 
who are sparing no efforts to find, within the 
U.S. S. R., support points for their espionage 
and anti-Soviet propaganda. 

7. The Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party is now preparing a new party 
program because the present one has been 
long obsolete, and is making changes in the 
charter of the party. 

8. The foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and democratic countries is directed toward 
undermining imperialism. * * * Therul- 
ing clique of American imperialists * * * 
is preparing new war plans against the 
U.S.S.R. 

9. The class struggle has now been shifted 
to the international arena and here our party 
is called upon to try its weapons in battles 
against the cunning businessmen of bour- 
geois politics. 

10. The Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion is selecting and training cadres capable 
of assuring that the party line is followed in 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Malenkov noted that the successful 
Soviet harvest had provided “conditions for 
abolishing the ration-card system in the 
Soviet Union this year.” He said the Soviet 
state can now return to normal commodity 
circulation and the general development of 
production and consumption. The agricul- 
tural drought last year, he said, made it nec- 
essary to postpone derationing until this year, 

Mr. Malenkov announced that the Soviet 
state already has taken steps to abolish the 
current multiple-price system in preparation 
for derationing. 

Since the German invasion of Russia in 
1941 and the institution of rationing, about 
four different price levels have been in force 
here: 

1. For rationed food and clothing. These 
are the lowest prices. 

2. For unrationed food and clothing sold 
in state stores at what are called commercial 
prices. These are usually the highest prices. 

3. For food and clothing sold by coopera- 
tives. These prices are below the commercial 
but higher than the rationed prices. - 

4. For foodstuffs sold in the open market 
by peasants. These prices fluctuate in ac- 
cordance with supply and demand, 
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Foods still being rationed are bread, cere- 
als, meat, fats (butter and oils), sugar, tea, 
and salt. Other rationed goods are matches, 
shoes, rubbers, cloth, knitted goods, and 
clothing. 

According to Mr. Malenkov's statement, all 
these goods will be derationed in the next 
3 weeks and will be sold at uniform prices 
in state stores. Since last year, when - 
tioned prices were increased, commercial 
prices were reduced. The new, uniform, un- 
rationed prices will be fixed at a point whic! 
closes the present gap between rationed anc 
commercial prices. 
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Politics or Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I desire to include the following edi- 
torial from the Johnstown Tribune, 
Johnstown, Pa., December 3, 1947: 


POLITICS OR ECONOMICS 


The worst feature of the present impasse 
in Washington is the prevailing confusion 
between politics and economics. Each side is 
looking past the immediate threat of infla- 
tion to the Presidential elections less than 
a@ year from now. 

As an example, President Murray and his 
vice presidents of the CIO have announced 
their support of another round of wage in- 
creases early next year. On the face of it, 
that is a purely economic question. In fact, 
the CIO is notoriously political-minded, and 
has already made it plain that it intends to 
support President Truman in 1948. How 
much of its conclusion was dictated by eco- 
nomics, and how much by a desire to dis- 
count Congress and if possible stampede it 
in the direction Mr. Truman has chosen? 

A short time ago Walter Reuther, rresi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, one of the 
biggest CIO unions threatened wage demands 
unless prices were rolled back 12 percent. It 
was evident then, and is evident now, that 
a roll-back of prices cannot be expected 
early next year. The administration has no 
such hope, even if Congress gives it every law 
it has asked. Therefore it will be just as well 
not to gamble that anything Congress can 
do will prevent the third round of wage 
demands. 

As for the administration’s plans, they still 
give no evidence of workability. Secretary 
of Commerce Harriman told a House com- 
mittee this week that “if we should wait too 
long, Congress may well be faced with the 
hard choice between disastrous delay and a 
hasty, ill-considered law.” But the chair- 
man of the committee, Representative JEssE 
P. WotcorttT, of Michigan, said: “I have been 
sitting on this committee since 1932, and I 
have yet to hear a program as vague as this 
presented to us. I wouldn’t know how to 
write a bill to carry out your purposes with- 
out giving you blanket powers.” 

Despite all its efforts, Congress has been 
unable to draw from administration spokes- 
men anything except the broadest generali- 
zations. The authority they ask would be 
merely a delegation of the authority that 
Congress possesses, without the remotest 
idea of how or why or where it would be 
exercised. That is not lawmaking. It is the 
reverse—an abdication of the place that Con- 
gress holds as a coordinate branch of govern- 
ment. 


li eRe 








Europe’s Wealth in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the following editorial from the News- 
Sentinal of Fort Wayne, Ind., of Monday, 
December 8: 

EUROPE’S WEALTH IN UNITED STATES 

Will Congress, as it considers sending $20,- 
000,000,000 abroad to finance the Marshall 
plan, overlook the fact that over-all foreign 
holdings in America total $27,000,000,000? 

The Administration has disclosed officially 
through the National Advisory Council on 
International Problems, that gold holdings 
of foreign countries in the United States 
e total $14,000,000,000. Short-term de- 
and long-term stocks, bonds, and other 
investments amount to $13,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to the NACIP. 

This is the first statement of foreign hold- 
ings we have seen recently. It should throw 
an entirely different light on the problem of 
appropriating American wealth to foreigners 
owning such vast resources in this country. 

The $27,000,000,0C00 figure, incidentally, 
surpasses by nearly 10 billions the earlier 
disclosures of an independent survey made 
by the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
Its total of gold and investments secreted 
in this country by foreign citizens was $17,- 
000,000,000. 

What is the extent of holdings by citizens 
of the 16 nations which banded together 
to ask for the Marshall plan hand-out? The 
Government says its $13,000,000,000, which is 
only 3 billions less than the minimum of 
16 billions these countries say they must 
have. 

That isn’t the extent of their North Ameri- 
can holdings. Another $2,000,000,000 is held 
by Canada and Newfoundland and approxi- 
mately $11,300,000,000 by other countries. 

Senate Finance Committee spokesmen said 
that while the earlier NANA revelations 
seemed startling at the time, they actually 
were highly conservative in contrast to 
official reports. 

There are other things Americans would 
like to know. What portion of the United 
States wealth is held by governments and 
what portion by individuals? How much 
revenue is thus realized? If the amount is 
considerable, to what extent, if any, is it 
being invested in rehabilitated business en- 
terprises in Europe? 

Part of the answers may come if Repre- 
sentative WALTER NorBLaD, Republican meme 
ber of the Finance Committee, wins approval 
for his joint resolution requiring the Treas- 
ury and the Commerce Department to list 
owners of foreign holdings and all related 
information within 30 days. This ought to 
be in the hands of Congress before it acts 
on any European recovery plan. 

It will be noted that it was Representative 
NoreiaD, a rival party spokesman, and not 
the administration, who released the report. 

he Oregonian demands legal steps for forc- 
ing use of at least a part of the huge hoard of 
European wealth in effecting the Continent’s 
recovery. % 

Much ado has been made of the Marshall 
plan provision that the beneficiaries must 
demonstrate ability to help themselves as a 
condition of assistance. 

Here, then, is the acid test of how much 
the 16 nations want to realize help from 
their own resources. 
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“But,” it may be said, “using resources of Benefits Versus Costs in Federal Spending 


individuals would be confiscation.” 

Let’s see. One of the big arguments for 
the Marshall plan is that this country is so 
rich and well off that it can easily afford to 
give aid. To some extent, this Nation can. 
But the $20,000,000,000 program would entail 
sacrifices and foul up our economy. Before 
that’s done, isn’t it logical that western 
Europe should first draw on its own resources, 
private or Government-owned? Otherwise, 
the American citizen will, in effect, be sub- 
ject to the legalized confiscation that comes 
with excessive taxes, higher prices, and fur- 
ther scarcities of vital commodities. 





Truman Is Talking Us Into a Meat Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the farmers of my district—and it is 
an important agricultural area—are con- 
cerned with the President’s threat of ra- 
tioning and price controls, and with what 
those messages will do to the already 
short supply of food. Many farms 
ready have begun to curtail onerations. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a letter which 
I have received from a constituent in my 
home county, which is an indictment of 
the wasteful and contradictory farm 
policy of this Administration: 

PLEASANT VALLEY RANCH 
Elm Grove, Wis., December 4, 1947. 
Representative GLENN R. Davls, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Srr: President Truman’s 
rationing and price roll-backs is seriously dis- 
couraging food production. Why don’t you 
check with a number of farmers to find out 
how much they are curtailing their opera- 
tions as a result? 

We think an accurate survey would show 
an alarming decline. This is partially due 
to the short corn crop and poor prospects 
for winter wheat, but fear of rationing is 
making it acutely worse 

Truman is talking us into a meat famine. 
The hoarders already are buying up meat. 
You can show the people where the blame 
really belongs by revealing the damage that 
ration and roll-back threats are doing. 

If you get the facts, the tables will be 
turned and Truman will be over his own 
pork barrel. The only conceivable way to 
head off high prices and critical food declines 
is to encourage farmers to produce. 

Corn is short, but to counterbalance it, we 
have one of the best hay and protein feed 
crops in history. Humans can't eat hay. 
Livestock feeders can convert it into milk 
and meat and conserve on grain—if ration- 
ine and roll-backs are not on their list of 
we rrie 7. 

Further, if you will investigate the Federal 
Government’s own meat graders, you will 
find that they themselves are the cause of 
wasteful cattle fattening—by insisting on an 
overfat carcass for prime and choice grades. 
Tender, tasteful meat can be produced with 
half the corn required for prime beef—and 
housewives like it better. The United States 
meat grading system is itself encouraging a 
lard-type beef, like the old lard-type hog, 
which is wrong and wasteful. 

Cordially yours, 
CaRLTON D. SToppARD 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama, delivered an 
address on December 4, before the Con- 
gress os American Industry, in New York 
City, on the subject Benefits Versus Costs 
in Federal Spending. I commend this 
address to the attention of the Members 
of the House. 


Gentlemen of the Congress of American 





Industry, the topic which you have given 
me the privilege of discussing with you— 
Benefits Versus Costs in il Sp ii - 
has a certain ring of f ! I remem- 
ber that this topic wv d frequently 
in the debates of the eth ess 
One would find much about in the ¢ 
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may 


remember Kipling’s story of the man 
tu?) . > } h an 
who invited all the a: ] 








a feast. He. assemb thousands upon 
thousands of tons of fcod of every sort, 
whereupon one big animal rose up out of 
the depths of the sea, swallowed all the as- 


sembled food at one mouthful and grumbled 
On the « ther 
hand there was the Scotchman who woke up 
one mort “Maggie, 
it’s ma bi Spare na expense! Gie 


ad 


at the stinginess of the meal 


ling and said to his wife, 
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too that in consideri: 





another seed 





l e this sub- 
ject we should keep in mind the simple defi- 
nition that Government exists for the pur- 
pose of doing those things 

ood which could not 


Cc 
by individual citizens or States acting 
© 


for the common 


be effectively done 


LIBERAL VERSUS WASTEFUL SPENDING PROGRAM 
In my opinion, liberal spending means a 


program that avoids both extremes, that of 
extravagance and that of parsimony. It 
should be measurable by many of the cri- 
teria by which sound private investment is 
measured. Such criteria include exar i- 
tion of the soundness of the obj¢ é 1e 
wisdom and efficiency of administration, and 
an evaluation of the results obtai 1 in the 
light of the expense incurred In making 
such an evaluation there is one fundamen- 
tal difference between Government and most 
priv spending. While many fovernmental 
projects are self-liqu ting and, therefore 
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y a dollar-and-cent yard k 
should be particularly emphasized that 
ding does 4 ful 
It is my under ding that m: 
d and distinguished colleacue, Sen- 
Brno, for whose ability, industry, in- 
tegrity, and sincerity I have the g d- 
miration, is to speak to you on this same 


He will doubtless call to your atten- 


topic. 
tion many inst r 
plication of work in the Federal G r 
This is an extremely important 


inces of 


averlianning ar 


structure. 
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problem which has engaged the attention of 
succeeding administrations over a long pe- 


riod of years. It will be a continuing prob- 
lem just as organization and administration 


are continuing problems in any large busil- 
ness, Government or private. 

The Congress achieved some success in 
streamlining itself through the Reorgani- 


n Act of 1946 and should show further 
improvements as the new changes are un- 
derstood, A nonpartisan commission is 
studying now to make suggestions as to how 
the executive branch may be reorganized so 
as to avoid unnecessary duplication of work 
in its several agencies. These are good signs. 
Certainly, in the performance of the Govern- 
nent’s business waste should be reduced to 
a minimum, and excessive personnel should 
be removed from the pay rolls. A sane 
spending pregram does not preclude either. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING PROGRAM AS OLD AS 
GOVERNMENT ITSELF 


At the outset it should be realized that the 
American people have shown social consolous- 
ness for many years. Contrary to current 
opinion held by some, the Government- 
spending program 1s not a fad that has devel- 
oped overnight or even with the advent of 
the so-called New Deal. Our Government’s 
efforts to take care of its citizens and to pro- 
mote projects of national benefit are as old 
as the Government itself. 

Let us take a quick backward look at the 
development of Government spending as it 
hes adapted itself to the changing needs of 
our country, and the evolution of our social 
and economic institutions. From the earliest 
days of our Republic the Federal Government 
took responsibility for national survival and 
security. An early step in meeting the needs 
of a young people was the establishment of 
the Post Office Department in 1794. Federal 
spending for internal improvements, such as 
highways and canals, was the subject of early 
and bitter debate on constitutional grounds. 
President Madison vetoed such a bill in 1817. 
Large-scale Federal spending on highways did 
not take place until passage of the Federal 
Aid Road Act of 1916. By that time the prob- 
lem to be dealt with had changed. Develop- 
ment of the automobile, the rapid settlement 
of the country, and the tremendous growth of 
the industrial life of our Nation had made 
interstate highways a matter of national con- 
cern. Indeed, all forms of transportation 
have rightfully come to be considered matters 
of national importance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, and also the State and local gov- 
ernments. gave huge grants of land, as well as 
subsidies and other favors, to the railroads 
of the country. This use of Federal property, 
like the Homestead Act of 1862, brought the 
inestimable social gain resulting from the 
opening up of the continent to settlement, 
thus contributing to the phenomenal growth 
of productive wealth which has characterized 
our history. The construction of canals, the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, the un- 
dertaking of such projects as the Panama 
Canal, the Mississippi River improvement, 
and the intercoastal waterway have all been 
projects of the Federal Government. We 
have come a long way from the thinking of 
an earlier day in this respect. A need was 
there, and the need was met. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
ONCE DENOUNCED 


Free public education was bitterly con- 
demned as sccialistic at the time of its adop- 
tion. Now it is recognized as one of our most 
priceless possessions. While the financing 
of education has been thus far a responsi- 
bility borne almost entirely by the States and 
local communities, the Federal Government 
played a part by enacting *he Morrell Land 
Grant College Act in 1862 under which mil- 
lions of acres of land were granted to promote 
education. Sixty-nine such colleges were 
established, Today members of both major 


political parties, recognizing the need for 
equalization of educational opportunity 
among our citizens, are advocating Federal 
aid to the States for general education pur- 
poses. 


COMMON NEEDS REQUIRE GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


In these, and numerous other instances, it 
will be seen that action was taken in response 
to a need and not because of some theory of 
planning or in order to centralize power. 
We have become a great Nation because we 
have kept ourselves flexible; because we have 
kept marching forward. Yet, at all times in 
our history there have been those who lagged 
a little behind the procession. 


PRESERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES LED TO 
NATIONAL AID PROGRAMS 

As we look back at the pattern of our evolu- 
tion, we see that almost all the programs of 
today have their roots in earlier develop- 
ments. For example, as our irreplaceable 
natural resources began to be seriously de- 
pleted, we undertook measures for their con- 
servation and improved use. In 1839 Con- 
gress gave the first appropriation for agri- 
cultural research. The Bureau of Biological 
Survey was established in 1885; the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry in 1884; the Bureau of 
Fisheries in 1871; and the development of 
agricultural experiment stations in the vari- 
ous States was authorized by the Hatch 
Act of 1887. The Bureau of Chemistry and 
the Bureau of Soils were created in 1901. All 
of these programs were undertaken in recog- 
nition of the social values to be obtained by 
helping to improve agricultural activity and 
to conserve our resources by means of gov- 
ernmental research and technical help, From 
these beginnings have blossomed our soil 
conservation program and our many valuable 
research programs of today. 

As early as 1891 Congress set aside 2,500,- 
000 acres of land for forest reserves. In 1901 
the Bureau of Forestry was established, 
which became in 1905 the Forest Service of 
the United States. A great movement for 
reclamation and irrigation based on the Rec- 
lamation Act of 1902 was undertaken during 
the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
social value of all these measures was rec- 
ognized as contributing not only to our na- 
tional prosperity but to our very survival, 
It was recognized also that these problems 
could not be successfully met by individuals 
acting in their private capacity. They were 
of national scope. 


CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES IMPORTANT 
GOAL + 


As our country developed and as our whole 
system of production, both agricultural and 
industrial, became less a matter of individ- 
ual skill and more a matter of mass produc- 
tion scientifically organized, new problems 
arose. Just as in the pioneer days when we 
did not recognize that our natural resources 
would not last forever unless conserved, so 
did we not at that time foresee the problems 
of individual security which a more mature 
economy would present. However, conserva- 
tion of our human resources was a natural 
step to succeed measures for the conserva- 
tion of soil resources. 

Serious dislocations in our economy re- 
sulted in the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
and the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923. 
Such precursors of our present farm-sup- 
port program came because it had been 
found that the welfare of individual farm- 
ers was of vital importance to the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole, and that changed 
conditions had made impossible the solu- 
tion of the problems of the farmer on an 
individualistic basis. 


OUR NATION NOT STATIC: PROGRESS REQUIRES 
CHANGE 


These examples that I have cited seem to 
me to demonstrate that the scope of our ob- 
jectives has progressively widened in re- 
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sponse to definite needs and problems. The 
pattern of change has been gradual, far ante- 
dating the programs of the New Deal. More. 
over, the direction of the change has cor- 
responded to the general direction of man’s 
evolution. I call your attention to the fact 
that we began by talking about considera- 
tions of mere survival, from which we 
quickly moved to considerations of the well- 
being of cur material assets, and now we are 
talking about the well-being of our human 
assets. We have in recent years developed 
Federal programs for health, recreation, full 
employment, for fair wages and good work- 
ing conditions, for adequate housing. Our 
programs for extension of electricity in rural 
homes and for the multiple-purpose projects 
in our river valleys have been motivated by 
the desire both to increase productivity and 
to increase cultural opportunities. Similarly 
man through the ages has struggled first tor 
survival, then for material prosperity, and 
gradually for higher moral and spiritual val- 
ues. The scientific developments of the last 
few years have confronted us With a new 
necessity for moral progress. If we are able to 
mect this challenge as the world becomes 
more stabilized, we can dare to hope that a 
smaller proportion of our budget will need 
to be spent on national defense and that we 


_ can then devote a greater proportion of our 


expenditures to productive uses. 

However, we must come back to the imme- 
diate and practical problems of today. Are 
these Federal programs costing us more than 
we can afford? 


THINKING OF RECENT CONGRESS 


Evidently those in charge of the recent 
Congress think not. During the Eightieth 
Congress many verbal blasts were let loose 
at the so-called socialistic legislation of the 
last 14 years, and yet I do not recall that 
any Congressman or Senator openly advo- 
cated the repeal of a single law passed dur- 
ing President Roosevelt's term of office. It is 
true that a partially successful attempt was 
made to cripple some of the essential serv- 
ices by denying adequate appropriations, but 
this roundabout procedure of circumvent- 
ing the laws of Congress is, to say the least, 
a refusal to face the issues squarely. In 
fact, one congressional leader of the major- 
ity party was careful to claim as the first ses- 
sion came to an end that no social gains 
made during the last few years were lost. 

Some of you who followed closely the rec- 
ord of the Eightieth Congress perhaps recall 
the sharp disagreement between the two 
Houses on the question of expenditures for 
soil conservation, school lunch, and farm 
tenant loans under the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. In its efforts to make a large 
and what turned out to be an unattainable 
budget cut the House had voted to abolish 
or severely limit each of these programs, 
The Senate refused to accept the House deci- 
sion and instead recommended figures very 
close to those of the President’s budget. A 
joint committee was unable to reconcile the 
differences and the House voted to adhere 
to its original decision. When the matter 
again came before the Senate, on three sepa- 
rate roll calls there was not a dissenting vote 
on either of the motions that the Senate 
insist that its larger appropriations be ace 
cepted by the House of Representatives. 

This one instance is proof that in our 
efforts to provide essential services necessary 
to maintain the dignity of our citizens, we 
accept tomorrow provisions which seem to- 
day by many to be contrary to our demo- 
cratic way of life. When these measures 
were first advocated they were considered by 
some to be socialistic. A few still think 
they are. I do not believe, however, that 
many of us would term socialistic the entire 
membership of the United States Senate, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, who voted 
unanimously on roll calls for these activities. 
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It is now Obvious that this legislation is only 
further evidence of the flexibility of the Con- 
stitution in enabling our Government to 
meet more adequately the needs of its citi- 

While it is true that no new social legis- 
] n was enacted during the last session, 
much was introduced. In my opinion, there 
will be new social legislation passed in sev- 
eral fields in the next regular session of Con- 
cress. No less an authority than Senator 
Tart, policy maker for the majority party 
and an avowed candidate for his party’s 
presidential nomination, has affirmed that 
the Federal Government must play a wide 
and substantial role in the whole range of 
social welfare and social security. In some 
of his campaign speeches throughout the 
West a few weeks ago he even came within 
uting distance of the New Deal objective 
of using Government to achieve social secu- 
rity for those who cannot achieve social 
security for themselves. 





APPLY THE YARDSTICK OF PRACTICALITY 

Let us examine a few programs of unques- 
tionable value which were so strongly Opposed 
at one time and which still are threatened 
by a few perennial snipers. During the war 
period our farmers were urged to produce to 
the utmost food, fiber, and vegetable oils. 
Although the war is over, the need of the 
world for food is still as great as ever. Mil- 
lions of people depend upon our production 
to save them from starvation. This all- 
out effort has inevitably meant unusual de- 
pletion of the soil from which, even in pre- 
war days, fertility was being drained off year 
by year. The dollars-and-cents value of the 
soil-conservation program is demonstrated 
by the results of a careful survey made by the 
Soil Conservation Service in 1945 which com- 
pared conservation-treated farms with sim- 
ilar farms on which an average of only about 
half as much conservation work had been 
done. The results showed that the conser- 
vation-treated farms had an average income 
of $7,332, compared with $5,959 for com- 
parable size farms not so treated, or an aver- 
age of $4.90 an acre more. Moreover, it has 
been estimated that soil erosion has cost 
the country up to $14,000,000,000 since 1933. 
This figure includes direct cost to farmers, 
silting of reservoirs and harbors, flood dam- 
age, damage to highways and transportation 
facilities and other measurable costs. It does 
not include such items as reduced purchas- 
ing power, reduced tax value of eroded lands 
or impairment to health and community wel- 
fare. In the same period the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has spent $480,000,000 in its fight 
to stop the waste of our one basic and abso- 
lutely essential resource—the soil. From the 
results attained with this expenditure it 
seems that an even greater effort would be 
justified in order to put a stop to the devas- 
tating and irreparable waste that still exists 
on much of our farm land today. 

It may be argued that soil conservation is 
the sole responsibility of the owner of the 
land. Experience has taught us that while 
this philosophy sounds good, it accomplishes 
little. Soil losses in the United States total 
more than 5,000,000,000 tons annually. 
About one-fourth of the arable land in this 
country is already ruined. In a normal pro- 

uction year erosion by wind and water re- 
moves 21 times as much plant food from 
the soil as is removed in the crops sold off 
this land. Soil conservation is the Nation's 
business and as such must be attended to by 
Federal encouragement and direction. The 
dust clouds which depleted the topsoil of 
large parts of Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Colorado in 1934 are threatening again. If 
they return they can be as portentous in their 
meaning as were the clouds which rose from 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima. I, for 
one, do not want to be a party to the sure 
ruination of this country by refusing to take 
steps to avoid further soil depletion. 
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May I point out here that at least part of 
the midwestern plains that suffered the tor- 
tures of the “dust bowl” in 1934 is no longer 
afraid. This is because of the expenditure 
by the Federal Government of a little money 
and a little effort a few years ago. The pro- 
posal by President Roosevelt of a shelter belt 
met with widespread criticism and opposi- 
tion. The Louisville Courier-Journal in a 
recent editorial says: 

“Cynics scoffed that the trees would never 
grow in that arid soil People in general 
were skeptical over a scheme to pin down 
the soil in an area as vast as a Roman em- 
peror’s dream. There is not much talk 
about the shelter belt these days, but nobody 
laughs at it any more. It has worked 

The cost to the Federal Government was 
$15,000,000. A quarter billion trees were set 
out, of which 90 percent survived. As with 
most Government programs, now that it has 
proved itself it has been accepted. The 
Courier-Journal proceeds: 

“Acceptance of the program has been quiet 
but decisive. The conservative magazine 
Business Week notes that ‘many farmers 
credit the shelter belts for the fact that they 
are still on their land today.’ It describes 
the benefits in this way: ‘The shelter belts 
have modified winds and kept crops from 
blowing out of the ground or being smoth- 
ered by*dust; they have curbed soil erosion, 
conserved ground moisture on protected 
fields by checking evaporation, improved soil 
fertility, and possibly increased rainfall. 
They have brought millions of birds to attack 
Insect pests.’ 

“Nobody knows how many square miles 
of farm land have been saved by the shelter 
belts, and how many more have materially 
benefited. Statistics are colorless things 
anyway, compared to the evidence of our 
own eyes. A trip through the midwestern 
plains is a revelation, for there across many 
hundreds of miles is fresh green evidence 
of restored land, happy and productive, saved 
for the Nation from hopeless waste.” 

Forest conservation is another essential 
program which is the business of all the peo- 
ple. This program is, of course, allied with 
that of soil conservation. A recent survey by 
the United States Forest Service showed that 
in the past 36 years our total volume of 
standing saw timber has decreased 44 per- 


cent. The present annual drain on our saw 
timber is 50 percent in excess of annual 
growth. Overcutting of the forests was 


enormously and necessarily increased during 
the war. Now three-fourths of all private 
commercial forest land is divided into hold- 
ings which average only 62 acres. The cut- 
ting practice on such small holdings is re- 
ported as from poor to destructive. Nation- 
wide standards for forest regulation, devel- 
opment of a sustained-yield basis of cutting, 
and the adequate protection of our publicly 
owned forest lands are of urgent and imme- 
diate need. 

The great bulk of the distressed farmers 
and unemployed agricultural workers are 
concentrated in regions where the resources 
of the area have been wrecked by erosion 
and deforestation. And yet today less than 
1 percent of the Federal budget is spent on 
conservation. History clearly shows that a 
sure road to a Nation’s collapse is refusal 
to conserve its natural resources, 

Another highly desirable and self-liqui- 
dating program is the insurance of bank de- 
posits. On September 9 of this year the 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation announced that reduction of the 
national debt had been accelerated by retire- 
ment of more than half of the capital initi- 
ally subscribed to the Corporation. The sum 
repaid amounted to $146,595,250, retiring in 
full the $139,000,000 originally subscribed by 
the Federal Reserve banks and 87,500,000 of 
the $150,000,000 subscribed by the Treasury. 
The remainder of the original capital will 
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be retired in annual sums. Note that the 
country is now well into its fourth year with- 
out a bank failure. I venture to say that few 
would now abandon this program, which at 
its inception was fought by many bankers 
and businessmen. 

I could give you many other 
of the practical value 
I could detail for you the 
auction costs and the in 
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been a bi rical 
There is room for further expansion of rural 
electrification and, at the same time, larger 
sales of electricity by private companies 

I could describe the self-liquidating power 
projects and the great reclamation projects 
of our Western States. I c¢ 
great TVA project which 
mendously to the winn 
could point out the farm-tenant 
gram which is ahead in its payments to the 
Federal Government for the money loaned 
to enable farm tenants to become farm own- 
ers. But time will not permit an examina- 
tion of these programs one by one. Sufiice 
it to repeat that the Eightieth Cong 
effort to repeal outright neither 
ures as these, nor any of the srograms 
of human welfare legislation developed dur- 
ing the years of the New Deal. This seems 
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a clear indication of a general public recog- 
nition of the value of these programs 
COOPERATION BETWEEN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


AND STATE 


There are two important controversies 
about which discussions of Federal expendi- 
tures so often center. The first of the 
the division of responsibility as between the 
Federal Government and the State: 
communities. The 
size of the budget 

Cooperation of the various governmental 
units is essential to a democratic solution of 
the first problem. A judicious balance be- 
tween Federal and State controls should be 
maintained. Where Federal financing and 
supervision is employed, administration 
should be decentralized as far as practicable 
and local advisory committees should con- 
stantly supply the grass-roots hinking 
which will keep such programs close to the 
people. Where funds are granted to the 
States on a matching basis, provision must 
be made for adequate standards of use 
Again, we must seek a middle course { 
ing Federal dictatorship but maintaining the 
broad national interest. 
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HOW MUCH CAN WE AFFORD TO SPEND? 
With 
budget, it is clear that this sh: 
relation to the size of the 1 


regard to the over-all size of the 
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If our expenditures serve to maintain pur- 
chasing power and productivity on a high 
level, a large budget can be justified. Cer- 


tainly it has been proved clearly during the 
course of the efforts to cut the present budget 
that we cannot return to the prewar level 
of spending. Not only have costs risen 
but we are committed to many new items o 
expenditure. We are maintaining the arme 
services at a level greatly higher than prewa 
size; we have very large expenses related to 
the veterans program; we have commitments 
of increasing size and urgency for foreign 
rehabiliation and emergency aid 

Even a casual analysis <« 
present government exper : 
convince anyone that we can never revert to 
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I do not think many of us are willing to 


reauce at 


preciably our expenditures for na- 
il defense until there is more stability 


in world conditions. Care for veterans will 
rather than decline. The interest on 
the national debt, four-fifths of which is due 


to World War II, is stationary except as the 
debt is reduced. We are committed to more 
rnational expense instead of less. Not 
businessmen will advocate the dis- 


continuance of the refund of tax receipts. 
Then, gentlemen, why need we talk of a 
pre-war budget? In the remaining approxi- 
mately seven and one-half billion dollars of 
the budget are included all the services and 
expenses of the Government not named in 


he five items listed above. The atomic 
energy program is part of this amount, 
Road building, reclamation, hospital cone 
truction and other necessary programs dis- 
continued during the war are also included. 
The increased cost of all these items over 
the pre-war cost is largely due to salary and 
material rises. 

Thus, it is significant to note that present- 
day Government expenditures are compara- 
tively the same as prewar except the added 
expense brought about by war. Economies 
relating to efficiency can and should be 
made. But the times are too critical to per- 
mit us to risk the stability not only of our 
own economy but the peace of the world 
through injudicious slashing. Within limits 
we can postpone certain undertakings, such 
as the building of new post offices and cer- 
tain other public works which can be re- 
served as a cushion against depression. 
Even the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in its recommendation a few days ago 
came around in support of this proposal, al- 
though individual Chambers of Commerce 
will continue to ask for their own projects. 
But we should beware of cutting back on 
programs and services which are needed in 
good times as well as in bad. Among such 
programs are flood control, soil conservation, 
health programs, REA, and research. 


RESEARCH 


Because of new needs, I want to emphasize 
particularly research. The importance of 
research, long recognized in specialized fields, 
is becoming understood more clearly than 
ever before. A Gallup poll of October 9 
addressed itself to the question of the ad- 
visability of an annual governmental ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000,000 for various kinds 
of scientific and miltiary research. Seventy- 
six percent of those queried thought this a 
good idea and 50 percent said they would be 
willing to pay more taxes to make this ex- 
penditure possible. Businessmen were among 
those who most strongly favored this pro- 
posal. 

The importance of research has also been 
recognized in the establishment of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, charged 
with studying the condition of our economy 





as a whole. The same concept may be ap- 
plied fruitfully to studies of segments of our 
economy. For this reason I have joined with 
several other Senators in introducing a bill 
which would provide Government aid in the 
form of studies and technical advice in the 
industrialization of underdeveloped areas. 
These areas are to be found in all sections 
of the Nation. The reorientation of such 
areas so that they would contribute more 
fully to our total national prosperity is an 
important task in our postwar reconstruction. 

To sum up, gentlemen, a liberal spending 
program is desirable in government as in 
business to the extent that it brings results, 
As a Nation, we have recognized this through- 
out our history. We have been flexible in 
adapting governmental programs to changed 
needs and circumstances. Recent years 
have brought more rapid and far-reaching 
changes than the world has ever before seen. 
We must continue to meet the challenge with 
foresight, imagination, and vigor. Business 
leadership can make an outstanding con- 
tribution as it addresses itself to construc- 
tive action and forward-looking goals, The 
spirit which developed the greatest tech- 
nology that the world has ever known can 
bring equal ingenuity to bear upon the com- 
plex social and economic problems of this 
postwar era. New concepts will be required; 
new experiments will have to be undertaken, 
In the business of government let us be hard- 
headed but daring, prudent but far-visioned. 
This is the mixture of practicality and ideal- 
ism which is needed now more than ever. 
This is the American tradition which has, 
made our country great. 
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Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly impressed by the generosity 
of our people generally in making con- 
tributions in money, clothing, and food 
to the unfortunate of the devastated war 
areas. 

Those of us who live in the South and 
are descendants of Confederate soldiers 
probably have greater sympathies for 
those in distress than those of you who 
are descendants of Federal soldiers who 
participated in the War Between the 
States. 

Our own fair Southland was overrun, 
comparatively speaking, as badly as any 
of the countries in which recent wars 
have been fought. The courage of the 
Confederate soldier, which had sustained 
him against overwhelming odds in bat- 
tle and by which his family survived, 
ultimately restored our section to its 
present state of prosperity. 

Our people are contributing gener- 
ously to the Friendship Train and 
through other collecting and distributing 
agencies of food, clothing, money, and 
other substances which will sustain life 
and, we hope, bring some degree of hap- 
piness. I cannot, of course, enumerate 
the many outstanding contributions 
which are being made. Oftentimes the 
widow’s mite is given in a better spirit 
than larger gifts. 
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From my home-town paper, the 
Greenville News, I clipped the following 
story: 


MILLION YARDS OF CLOTH ARE DONATED BY MILLS 
FOR EUROPE 

One million yards of cloth have now been 
contributed to Europe's destitute women and 
children by American textile mills, it was 
announced here last night by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

In making its announcement, the associa- 
tion indicated that the total of cloth thus 
far donated was, roughly, equivalent to the 
yardage needed to make 400,000 women's 
dresses, although it was noted that not all 
the goods were of a type suitable for this 
purpose. 

The program was initiated in late October 
when appeals went out to all members of 
the trade group asking that they give one- 
twentieth of 1 percent of their 1946 sales for 
relief of acute suffering in the devastated 
countries of Europe. In the 6 weeks which 
have intervened, excellent response has been 
received from scores of plants. 

Final distribution of the cloth is being 
handled by the American Friends Service 
Committee, a Quaker organization, and ship- 
ment is being made by individual mills to the 
Quaker warehouse in Philadelphia, from 
which point overseas shipment is made, 

A wide variety of goods has thus far been 
donated, including sheeting, print cloths, 
poplin, seersucker, broadcloth, drills, twills, 
denim, duck, and birdseye. In addition to 
these items, one mill has contributed sev- 
eral thousand suit. of children’s underwear, 
subsidiary corporations of another have 
pledged dresses and other items of women’s 
apparel and a third mill has made a sub- 
stantial donation of turkish towels. 

Mills which have advised the association 
of contributions include the following: 

Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill; Blair Mills, 
Belton; Clearwater Manufacturing Co., Clear- 
water; D. E. Converse Co., Glendale; Easley 
Cotton Mills, Easley; Industrial Cotton Mills 
Co., Inc., Rock Hill; Jackson Mills, Wellford, 
and Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville. 

Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee; Ply- 
mouth Manufacturing Co.; McColl; Reeves 
Bros., with plants in Chesnee, Greenville, 
Spartanburg, and Woodruff, and Bessemer 
City, and Rutherfordton, N. C.; J. P. Stevens 
Co., with plants in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia; United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., with plants in Georgia, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts; Wellington Mills, Inc., Anderson, and 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., with plants in 
Fountain Inn, Greenville, and Simpsonville. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the contribu- 
tion made by the textile interests, a large 
portion of which is in our section of the 
country, will be emulated and followed 
by other industries. It will be observed 
from this statement that cloth for 400,- 
000 dresses has been contributed to those 
who are naked and cold. 
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Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of November 29, 
1947: 

Is THE MARSHALL PLAN “OPERATION Rat Hote” 


(By Will Clayton, as told to Beverly Smith, 
Washington editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post) 

(From the Man Who Knows: Former 
Under Secretary of State Will Clayton, who 
continues in the capacity of special adviser 
to Secretary of State George C. Marshall, is 
prabably better qualified to pass judgment 
on the Marshall plan than any other Amer- 
ican. In this article he reveals findings 
which are based on the 444 months he spent 
overseas directing the first steps of imple- 
menting the plan. Before he was drafted 
into Government service because of his 
unique knowledge of world economic affairs, 
Clayton was chairman of the board of Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., a $50,000,000 firm, the 
largest cotton brokers in the world.—The 
EDITORS.) 

The doubts of those who are skeptical of 
the Marshall plan are summed up in the 
caustic question: “Is this ‘Operation Rat 
Hole’?” It is a heartless phrase, applied to 
a situation involving the hunger and near 
despair of 270,000,000 hunran beings in west- 
ern Europe. And yet it is a fair question. 
Americans have every right to ask it. It 
goes to the essence of the matter. 

Here is a proposal that we hand over to 
Europe, during the next 4 years, goods and 
money in the neighborhood of $20,000,000,000. 
Some of it may be in the form of gifts or 
grants, some in the form of loans. Much of 
it will not return to America in any tangible 
form. This great outlay will not be just a 
bookkeeping transaction. It will represent 
a certain continuing strain on our economy, 
a certain sacrifice on the part of individual 
Americans. There is no use fooling ourselves 
about that. 

The American people, as I know them, will 
not refuse to make such a sacrifice if they 
believe a great constructive goal can be at- 
tained. They will shrink from it if they 
believe that our aid will be frittered away 
by the recipients, leaving Europe as badly 
off as before, and yielding no permanent good 
to America and the world. 

My own opinion is that the Marshall plan, 
adequately financed and competently ad- 
ministered, will succeed; and that its success 
will yield priceless dividends in world peace 
and security—which also means American 
peace and security—in comparison with 
which the cost of the plan will be insignifi- 
cant: 

In simplest terms, it is a proposal that 
America help western Europe to save herself 
from economic and political collapse; that 
we enable these people to continue to eat 
and work until they can stand on their own 
feet. 

If the plan succeeds, the entire interna- 
tional sky will brighten like magic. With the 
16 nations of western Europe restored to 
health, production and cooperative trade, 
the world will achieve a new stability which 
only a madman would attempt to upset. 

Yet it must be admitted that success is 
not certain. This is a risky enterprise. It is 
something new and strange. As said by the 
London Observer, “In the whole history of 
the world, no continent has ever offered to 
save another from economic catastrophe.” 
It is a task desperately difficult and complex. 
Most Americans, and even many Europeans, 
do not realize how close Europe is to a gen- 
eral break-down. 

The task will require much from both 
America and Europe. On our part it will 
need a combination of understanding, firm- 
ness, and tact. We must not only send 
Europe food, fuel, and raw materials; we 
must give them something cf ourselves, 
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These people are just beginning to recover 
from great shock. We must be prepared to 
help them morally and spiritually, and to 
share with them the new production tech- 
niques and new business ideas which we de- 
veloped while they were under the direct 
blast of war. In a sense, and for a while, we 
must stand ready to lead them by the hand. 
I remember from childhood the verse of 
James Russell Lowell: “The gift without 
the giver is bare.” All this will bring big 
returns to us, both in material and spiritual 
things. 

On the other hand, we must insist on 
certain wise but tough conditions and stand 
firm for their observance. For if any coun- 
try willfully fails in its commitments or 
wastes the working capital provided, it will 
not only be taking unfair advantage of us 
and its neighbors but will be jeopardizing the 
success of the entire recovery program. 

Europeans, for their part, must also have 






understanding if the plan is to succeed. 
America does not want any hosannas of 
gratitude, but we are entitled to a fair 


appraisal of the burden we are assuming, 
and of our motives—which I take to be a 
mixture of ordinary human decency, our old 
tradition of helping friends in distress, and 
an enlightened’ self-interest—shared by 
Europe—in the rebuilding of a free, prosper- 
ous, and secure world. Insofar as Euro- 
peans swallow the Communist line, which 
depicts us as a lot of greedy imperialists, 
dumping surpluses in order to prevent an 
American depression and to enslave Europe 
to the dollar sign, the entire program will 
limp. Men who believe that are not going 
to do the kind of work which recovery re- 
quires. Only if Europeans catch the spirit 
of this program, feel the pull of this mighty 
effort in friendly cooperation between coun- 
tries and continents, will they be able to 
fulfill the great commitments which their 
governments have made on their behalf 

These commitments, agreed upon by the 
delegates of 16 nations meeting in Paris, 
constitute the best answer we have to 
the question of whether this program is 
Operation Rathole. They are Europe’s reply 
to our offer of aid, her promise of good faith 
and self-help. They set forth an unprece- 
dented schedule of production, stabilization, 
and mutual cooperation. I doubt if most 
Americans realize what extraordinary efforts 
the 16 countries are thus pledging. For 
example, in production these European 
countries are planning, during the next 4 
years, an expansion from present levels on 
a scale comparable to that achieved by the 
United States under the war pressures of 
1940 to 1944. 

The long-range value of the Marshall plan 
to all concerned depends largely upon these 
various European commitments—their ex- 
tent, their feasibility, their probability of 
performance. But before discussing the 
background and detail of these, I would 
like to go back to what I said about the 
risks in this enterprise. 

I have said that the success of the plan 
is not certain. There is a possibility that our 
objectives may not be attained. But never 
forget that we must judge it in terms of the 
alternative. If we were to say to Europe 
today: “We are very sorry, but we cannot give 
you any further assistance,” then we know 
what would happen in Europe. There is no 
uncertainty about that. The grim down- 
ward spiral, in which each critical shortage 
begets other shortages, would move 
Spots of starvation would appear and spread 
as panic drove remaining food supplies into 
hiding. Shortages of coal and raw materials 
would progressively shut down the power- 
houses and factories, Disorder, riots and 
chaos would follow. 

In such a situation, it would seem inevita- 
ble that communism would take over in both 
Italy and France. The Communist Party is 
in the minority in each of these countries, 
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but is headed by leaders trained in the 
technique of street fighting, revolution and 
the seizure of power in emergencies 

This would, in turn, leave the smaller 
countries of Europe isolated and helpless. 
They live by trade, and the Communists 
would have the power of shutting off that 
trade. This would bring Communist dom- 
ination of the entire European Continent. 
England, even if it could resist the Com- 
munist tide, would be driven into some form 
of authoritarian or totalitarian government. 

The result would be to leave the Amer- 
ican continent as a relatively small and pre- 
carious island of freedom in a chaotic and 
ncreasingly hostile world. An !fSland able to 
take care of itself, perhaps, but only at the 
expense of ever-increasing governmental 
controls and authority to meet the outside 
pressures—controls and authority which 
could, in the end, mean basic change in our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights 

I do not like this somber chain of reason- 
ing. It has an incredible, alarmist sound, 
especially in the atmosphere of a cheerful, 
busy America. But I cannot, testing each 
link against the tragic realities of Europe 
today, find any escape from its logic. 

How did. Europe fall into this state, and 
why does the crisis suddenly deepen now, 
more than 2 years after the fighting stopped? 

The truth seems to be that no one realized, 
at the war's end, how deep were the hidden 
wounds of the long conflict. Everyone knew 
the outward damage: the millions of per- 
sons slain, the cities destroyed, the shipping 
sunk, the railways and bridges broken, the 
machinery worn or obsolete, the flelds long 
starved for fertilizer. But observers under- 
estimated the damage to what might be 
called the nervous and circulatory system 
of the European economy. 

Western Europe, because of the density of 
its population, has not in recent times been 
able to feed and clothe itself from its own 
soll. It has made up for this by its spe- 
cialized industrial and agricultural skills, and 
by a highly developed and delicate mech- 
anism of international trade, dependent 
upon the smooth flow of goods and services. 
And a considerable portion of its raw mate- 
rial imports was paid for by tourist expendi- 
tures, by shipping, banking, and insurance 
services, and by foreign investments built up 
ever the centuries. 

The long years of war destroyed this com- 
plex network of relationships. In the first 


surge of hope after the war this was not 
fully grasped. Europe went feverishly to 
work to repair the outward damage. In this 


she was helped greatly by the United State: 
The final shipments of lend-lease, the sup- 
plies of UNRRA, the loan to England, the 
loans of the Export-Import Bank—all these 
contributed to the initial recovery. 

At first the recovery went even faster than 


after World War I. By the fall of 1946 
seemed that most of the countries of west- 
ern Europe were safely on the upward road. 


Then things went wrong. The 
age began to show 

It was like a man who has been injured in 
the bombing of his home, and at first does 
not know how badly he is hurt He run 


hidden dam- 


about, pulling others out of the wreck 
binding up his outward wounds, reassu , 
the children, cleaning up rubble And 


then, a couple of hours later, he staggers 
toward collapse from delayed shock 
Something of the sort was 
happen to Europe last winter 
other factors: the prostration of Germ 
the failure of food and raw-material im; 
from eastern Europe within the Soviet or- 
bit; the lack of sustenance from troubled 
areas of the East Indies and southeast Asia. 
And then, as a final calamity, the weather 
of the winter of 1946-47—the most dreadful 
in recent memory. Cold which froze the 
seeds in the ground and exhausted slim coal 


beginning to 


Phere were 
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reserves: blizzards which blocked transpor- 
tation; floods which washed away topsoil and 
drowned livestock in the valleys. 






ring the full desperation of Eu- 


rope uation was becoming apparent. On 
Jul » Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
made a speech at Harvard University. This 
was the formal genesis of the so-called Mar- 
shall plan, which began as a suggestion oF 
proposal made by Mr. Marshall to Europe, 
which tcok on a tentative outline in the re- 
port drawn up by a committee from 16 Euro- 
pean nations, and which now awaits action 
by the Congress of the United States before 
it can become a definite plan or legal course 
of action 


Secretary Marshall said, “Europe's require- 
ments for the next 3 or 4 years of foreign food 
and other essential products—principally 
from America—are so much greater than her 
present ability to pay that she must have 
substantial additional heip or face economic, 
social, and political deterioration of a very 
grave character. * * * Before (however) 
the United States can proceed much further 
in its efforts to alleviate the situation and 
help start the European world on its way to 
recovery, there must be some agreement 
among the countries of Europe as to the re- 
quirements of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take in order 
to give proper effect to whatever action might 
be undertaken by this Government. * * *° 
The initiative * * * must come from 
Europe.” 

Within a few days Foreign Minister Bidault, 
of France, and Foreign Secretary Bevin, of 
Britain, met in Paris and invited Foreign 
Secretary Molotov, of the Soviet Union, to 
join them in a discussion of the Marshall 
proposal. At this time several countries in 
the Russian orbit, such as Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, seemed eager 
to join in the plan, Subsequently Molotov 
denounced the plan and quit the conference. 
Thereupon the Russian satellite countries, 
taking the cue from Mescow, declined to par- 
ticipate. Ever since that time the Com- 
munist propaganda line all over the world 
has excitedly denounced the plan as a das- 
tardiy American trick. 

So far as Russia's aims are peaceful and 
nonexpansionist, she has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain from the restoration of a 
prosperous Europe. So far as Russia’s aims 
are to infiltrate the countries of western Eu- 
rope and take them over from within as 
chaos develops, the Marshall plan is a barrier 
to all her designs. This, because Russia’s 
technique is to bore from within, under con- 
ditions of hunger and economic disintegra- 
tion. Thus, from the bitter Communist op- 
position to the plan, we can draw only one 
reluctant conclusion as to the present line of 
thought in the Kremlin. 

With the Russian orbit out, Britain and 
France now issued invitations to 16 nations 
of western Europe to meet in Paris in July 
to work out a reply to Secretary Marshall's 
proposals. These countries were: Austria, 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Eire, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey. Their delegates 
formed the Committee on European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation—or CEEC—to draw up an 
economic program for themselves and west- 
ern Germany. 

In the summer Europe suffered new blows. 
While I was working there during those 
months I usually traveled by plane. I re- 
member being surprised, and at first pleased, 
by the fact that the planes were never de- 
layed by bad weather. Day after day, week 
after week, the sun blazed in a cloudless sky, 
Gradually I realized what was happening. 
The weather was beautiful—and terrible. 

For this was drought. A withering drought 
which, following upon the dreadful winter, 
has brought millions of persons within meas- 
urable reach of starvation. In France, fcr 
example, the drought, combined with other 


factors, produced the lowest wheat yield since 
Napoleonic times. 

The sun was a smiling mask, sometimes 
deceptive to the American visitor. I am sure 
the conscientious Congressmen who studied 
European conditions during those summer 
days will make allowances for this. The sun 
gave pale cheeks and pinched faces an illusory 
glow of health. It warmed homes which 
had been icy for half a year. A European 
who might have no adequate clothing against 
the winter cold seemed decently enough clad, 
in his neat shirt and trousers, as he walked 
in the warm Sunday sunshine. 

There were omens for the observant visitor. 
In European cities before the war the char- 
acteristic sound in the predawn hours was 
the rumble of farm vehicles carrying their 
produce in to the central. markets. The 
streets are almost silent now. The stream 
has become a trickle. Even jvhen the farmer 
has food to spare, he is reluctant to take 
it to the city, because he has lost faith in 
the currency. He cannot buy with it the 
things he needs. He would rather feed his 
produce to his farm animals, or sell it at 
inflated prices in the black market, or swap 
it to the city people who trudge out to his 
farm with clothes or household goods to 
exchange. 

An American visitor might note that the 
elevator in his hotel had stopped. A minor 
inconvenience. But if he inquired further 
he would find that the electric power in an 
entire section of the city had been cut off 
because of lack of coal; that factories had 
had to suspend; that the hospital operating 
rooms were using emergency equipment; that 
the cold-storage plants were warming up, 
threatening precious food reserves; that the 
textile mill had closed; that the worker 
could not get his only pair of shoes repaired 
because the shoemaker’s electrical equipment 
had stopped. 

And thus in the brilliant summer weather 
Europe continued into its downward spiral. 
Each shortage begets other shortages. Not 
enough food for the miners—they can’t dig 
as much coal, Not enough coal—you can't 
make enough steel. Not enough steel—you 
can’t make enough farm implements to cul- 
tivate focd or enough freight cars to trans- 
port your coal and steel, Not enough coal, 
and you can’t operate your synthetic-nitro- 
gen plants to make the nitrogenous fertilizer 
for flelds neglected since 1939. 

During these same summer days, in the 
spacious old Grand Palais, delegates of the 
16 nations sat in unprecedented conference, 
They worked feverishly, for time was short. 
I cannot say that the ancient jealousies of 
Europe were completely forgotten or that 
nationalistic self-interest was entirely sub- 
merged. I do say that the various countries 
worked together with a rare degree of ob- 
jectivity and mutual good will and attained 
an amazingly wide general agreement. Their 
historic report, with its voluminous ap- 
pendices and supporting bales of statistics, 
has been under checking and analysis, this 
fall, by the President’s Committee on For- 
eign Aid and by various congressional com- 
mittees. 

I would like here to touch on merely a 
few high points of this report. Let’s look 
first at the two most vital elements of all: 
food and coal. In the years 1934-38 this 
area of western Europe produced an average 
of 210,000,000 metric tons of the basic foods— 
including cereals, bread grains, potatoes, 
sugar, meat, milk, oil, and fats. This year it 
is preducing only 179,000,000 tons, for a 
population larger than it was 10 years ago. 
The deficit is 31,000,000 tons of food. 

In 1938 this area produced 552,000,000 tons 
of coal. This year it is producing 439,000,000 
tons. The deficit is 113,000,000 tons of coal. 

The shortage of food and the shortage of 
coal, added together, have a conservative 
value cf $6,000,000,000. Europe, in its present 
state, hacn’t the gold, the dollars, or the ex- 
ports to buy these things, 
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And these are only two of the short items, 
though they are the most basic. 

With the Marshall plan, and with all-out 
efforts on their own part, the 16 nations 
say that they can and will, by 1951, raise food 
production to 222,000,000 tons, and coal pro- 
duction to 584,000,000 tons—figures some- 
what above prewar in total, but somewhat 
less than prewar on a per capita basis. 

In addition to this coal increase of about 
33 percent above present levels, western 
Europe plans to increase its steel output 
60 percent—perhaps overoptimistic—and 
power output by 39 percent by 1951. In 
America, from 1940 to 1944, we increased coal 
output by 34 percent, steel output by 31 
percent, and electric power by 61 percent. 

You will note that the scale is comparable, 
and that the Europeans will have to work 
without the dramatic incentives of war. 

This preduction increase is vital to the 
success of the plan. Just as vital are the 
commitments of the 16 nations to stabilize 
their currencies and cooperate with one an- 
other in lowering artificial trade barriers. As 
Congressman CHRISTIAN A. HERTER and his 
committee said upon their return from Eu- 
rope, “No program of American aid can 
achieve the objectives desired unless each 
country sets its own howse in order to a 
maximum of its ability and cooperates with 
its neighbors in such a way as to obtain for 
all the fullest’ use of existing or potential 
resources.” 

Personally, I do not believe the production 
targets can be reached unless the various 
countries restore the value and function of 
their money. I have studied the function 
of money during my entire business life, but 
never until I observed the Europe of today 
did I quite realize how basic it is to the 
entire economy, to production, exchange, and 
distribution. 

This commitment by the 16 nations to 
straighten out their finances and stabilize 
their currency will be one of the hardest of 
all to carry out. It will take will power, sac- 
rifice, and courage. It will be especially dif- 
ficult for those governments which are not 
very strong or stable. They will need our 
friendly help, and some pretty firm insist- 
ence on our part, to carry this through with- 
out losing the support of their own people. 
Yet if we push them too hard we are bound 
to hear the cry of “imperialist domination.” 
Only a nice balance of wisdom, firmness, and 
tact will do the job. 

As to cooperation, the 16 countries pledge 
themselves, first: To abolish as soon as pos- 
sible the abnormal restrictions at present 
hampering mutual trade; and, second: To 
aim at a sound and balanced multilateral 
trading system. : 

In addition, many of the countries have 
formed themselves into study groups, which 
are now at work, to plan the formation of 
customs unions somewhat on the model of 
that set up between Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg—the so-called: Bene- 
lux. 

The first steps were taken toward the freer 
flow of persons from country to country. 
France and Italy are trying to make arrange- 
ments by which workers in Italy, where there 
is now an excess of population, can go to 
France, where there is a shortage. 

Cooperative plans were also begun to ex- 
pand electric power without regard to na- 
tional frontiers; to standardize mining ma- 
chinery and railway cars; to create an inter- 
national pool of freight cars; and to inter- 
change information on the steel-expansion 
programs. 

The promises of European cooperation, to 
an American accustomed to a free-trade area 
spanning a continent, do not seem either 
as specific or as far-reaching as might be 
desired. But against the European back- 
ground of jealous compartmentation, they 
will be a mighty stride forward if they are 
carried cut boldly and in good faith. 
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a these commitments be carried 
out Can the great goals of the Marshall 
nlan be attained? I believe that they can 
i rica does her part with understanding 
: inistrative competence, adequately 
and on time; and if the people of Europe, 
as well as the governments, realize what is 
at stake for themselves and the world. 








The West Has Not Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. HORAN. Mtr. Speaker, in the No- 
vember 17, 1947, issue of Newsweek mag- 
azine, in the column designated “Wash- 
ington Trends,’ there appeared the 
following report, wHich I have learned 
was forwarded to the magazine’s Capitol 
reporters: 

Western resentment against reduced ap- 
propriations for reclamation projects is 
dying down, Republican strategists feel. 
Hence they will be less likely to restore them 
next year. 


Having spent nearly 3 months of this 
summer and fall touring the West, and 
having escorted three different congres- 
sional committees over the Columbia 
Basin project during that time and hav- 
ing talked with literally thousands of 
westerners who are vitally interested in 
this matter, I addressed a letter to the 
editor of the magazine, questioning the 
authenticity of the statement above 
quoted. The letter follows: 


NOVEMBER 19, 1947, 
The Epiror, NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: Since returning to the Capitol 
I have yet to meet one of the Republican 
strategists who feel that Western resent- 
ment against reduced appropriations for 
reclamation projects is dying down, as re- 
ported in Washington Trends, November 
17. If there are such, they are not in har- 
mony with the amnounced positions of most 
committee chairmen whose groups inspected 
Western projects during the recess, 

Fortunately, most Congressmen are grow- 
ing beyond the pork-barrel attitude toward 
reclamation and are realizing what a critical 
situation is facing the United States if 
a sound and continuing program of recla- 
mation and soil conservation is not main- 
tained. At a time when we are wearing 
out some 65,000,000 acres of cropland an- 
nually and jeopardizing the value of an- 
other 100,000,000 through overtilling to 
provide food for Europe, Americans can 
afford to accept no other position. 

The need for reclamation is just beginning 
to be met. During fiscal 1948, only 87,300 
new acres will be brought into production 
through irrigation, with supplemental water 
brought onto 283,000 acres now under cul- 
tivation. To bring the million-acre proj- 
ects like Columbia Basin, Central Valley, 
Colorado-Big Thompson, and Palisades into 
production, steady construction schedules 
financed by regular appropriations are vitally 
necessary in the next half dozen years. 

The people of the West are acutely con- 
scious of these things. They have lowered 
their voices for the time being because they 
believe the*statements made by congres- 
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WALT Horan, 
Member of Cong 


This is the reply I have just received 
from Mr. Edward W. Barrett, editorial 
director of Newsweek, which I think will 
be interesting to all who believe in the 
reclamation program and who under- 
Stand its importance in stabilizing our 
precarious position in the world agricul- 
tural crisis we face today: 

DECEMBER 7, 1947, 
The Honorable Watt Horan, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horan: Thank you for your let- 
ter of November 19, which we have delayed 
answering until we could do some rechecking 
with the original source of the item 

Our Washington bureau insists that this 
information came directly to them from top 
congressional leaders, giving impressions they 
had gained while traveling in the West and 
Midwest. 

Assuming you have no objections, we now 
plan to use excerpts from your letter in our 
letters column. 

Sincerely 





yours, 
E>warp W. BarRRETT, 
Editorial Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I cite these letters here 
for the simple purpose of notifying any 
Members of this Congress who think 
otherwise that the people of the West 
and their friends throughout the country 
are more convinced than ever of the 
necessity of saving our Nation’s most 
valuable resource—their land—and of 
making thousands of acres of new land 
available as quickly as possible to imple- 
ment our foreign-aid program. 

The western subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, disturbed by reports from reliable 
sources to the effect that our food pro- 
duction programs during the war and 
postwar years have been using up our 
crop lands faster than they have been 
replaced, is presently working on a pro- 
posal I have submitted for speeding up, 
rather than retarding, the reclamation 
program, so that as much new land as 
possible can be brought under cultiva- 
tion in time to aid in reaching the food 
production levels necessary to help Euro- 
peans and still guarantee an adequate 
diet for our own people. 

I am confident that the regular sec- 
ond session of this Congress will vindi- 
cate the judgment of western people that 
our leadership has gained, through the 
several investigations and inspections 
held in recent months, a new apprecia- 
tion of the role reclamation plans in 
our national picture and of the neces- 
sity for keeping faith with the millions 
who have staked their future on the 
steady, orderly development of America’s 
remaining frontiers, 
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The Refugee Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK L. CHELF 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 

Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters: 
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PREPARATORY COMMISSION 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
REFUGET ORGANIZATION 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1947. 
The Honorable James G. FuLTon 
Re prese? if e from P 
House Office Building 

Wwe ington, D.C 

My DEAR Mr. FULTON: At the time of the 
meeting with the press and your special sub- 
committee to present your report on the dis- 
placed persons and the International Refu- 
gee Organization I was able to secure about 
30 copies of this report, 10 of which were 
immediately airmailed to the executive sec- 
retary PCIRO, Mr. William Tuck, at Geneva, 
Switzerland 

A study of the report by this office indi- 
cated its excellen 
age and the value of this document and the 
demand for it by various agencies both in 
the United States and abroad was apparent 
I therefore requested that 300 copies be held 
for this office and that they would be called 
for shortly. The 300 copies were set aside 
for this purpose Following this action a 
cabled request from PCIRO headquarters 
was received asking that 10 additional copies 
be forwarded air mail with 99 to follow by 
straight p 

Upon making arrangements to pick up the 
300 copies of the report which 
served for this 
that throug 
all other available copies were issued to meet 
other demands for them. 

I realize that this unfortunate situation 
is largely the fault of this cffice in failing to 
immediately pick up these documents when 
they were available. However, I am presently 
concerned in whether some action car 
taken for a further reproduction of this re- 
port to meet the very substantial demands 
that have already developed and will con- 
tinue to develop for this publication, not 
only by this office but by innumerable agen- 
cies and individuals 

This report, for the first time, presents a 
clear, comprehensive, and fair statement of 
the displaced persons’ problem and the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization under a 
single cover. The value of such a rerort by 
a committee of the United States Congress 
is immeasurable and is only limited at present 
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by lack of sufficient copies to give it the 
distribution it warrants. 
I appeal therefore to you in the hope that 





a second prin 





and I wil most gra 
you find i ssible to ta 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. A. Woop, Jr 
Major General, United States Army, Ree 


tired, Chief, PCIRO, Washingto 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
December 1, 1947, 
The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, United 
States Congress, Wa ? 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have just fine 
fshed reading the splendid report of your 
committee on displaced persons. It is by 
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far the most thorough and understanding 
statement of the refugee problem that has 
appeared. Iam in particular agreement with 
our conclusions and recommendations, 
which furnish a clear guide to our Nation, 
our Congress, and to the International Refu- 
gee Organization in the steps to be taken to 
achieve an early and practical solution of the 
problem, 
The energy and intelligence with which 
your committee approached the examination 


of the refugee situation was most heartening 
and refreshing to us all. 


I am sure that your work will have far- 
reaching and valuable results. 

Will you please remember me to JAvitTs 
and CHELF, also Besterman and Roman. It 
was a great pleasure for me to be with you, 
and I hope that I can see all of-you again 


before long. 
With my high regards and best wishes, 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN S. Woop, 
Major General, United States Army, 

Retired, Special Representative, In- 
ternational Refugee Organization. 





Public Business Is the People’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, when 
it was first reported in the press of the 
Nation through the outstanding newspa- 
per work of Nat S. Finney of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune that the ad- 
ministration was undertaking to pro- 
mulgate regulations imposing secrecy re- 
strictions with respect to the transac- 
tion of ordinary everyday governmental 
business, I was astonished. In fact, I 
did not believe it. I recognized that 
agencies such as the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the State Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that habitually dealt with matters 
of national defense involving the essen- 
tial security of the United States must 
necessarily, in the interest of national 
security, maintain some matters in con- 
fidence and away from the prying eyes 
of foreign agents. But, I concluded, 
there must be something erroneous about 
the report that the Government was seri- 
ously proposing the imposition of similar 
secrecy regulations with respect to the 
transaction of ordinary governmental 
business. 

However, I am now compelled to con- 
fess that an investigation by me has dis- 
closed the truth of the charges made in 
the newspapers with respect to this mat- 
ter. An attempt was made by the ad- 
ministration to impose secrecy and re- 
strictive regulations on the activities of 
departments not concerned with na- 
tional security, and on matters not di- 
rectly concerned with national security. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial further analyzing 
this situation, which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on Decem- 
ber 7, 1947. This editorial should have 
the thoughtful consideration of every 


American. In this editorial it was 
charged “that the Truman administra- 
tion proposes to handle the public busi- 
ness as if its relation to the American 
people were that of lawyer and client.” 
If additional support is necessary on this 
particular point, I want to give it. I want 
to state that since coming to Congress 
I have heard this very argument made by 
substantial governmental officials in the 
present administration. The implica- 
tions of such contention would have very 
far-reaching consequences upon the pub- 
lic. I feel that the press has made a 
noteworthy contribution to the Ameri- 
can people and to American liberties in 
ferreting out this attempt to deprive the 
public of essential knowledge of the 
activities of their own Government. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS IS THE PUBLIC’S BUSINESS 


Postponement of action on President Tru- 
man’s plan to blanket domestic government 
business with military secrecy. is not a satis- 
factory answer to countrywide protests 
against the plan. 

The men who created the plan should be 
rebuked. 

The scheme should be publicly killed. 

The Nation should be given real assurance 
that habits of secrecy formed during the war 
are being broken, not spread and confirmed, 

Reasons why finis should be written to the 
scheme, in a way that is public, drastic, and 
embarrassing, are supplied by the Truman 
administration itself. 

The security advisory board, which drew up 
the scheme, stands convicted, by its own 
acts, of trying to slip the plan into effect 
without public debate or the least color of 
legislative or executive authority. 

By the clearest implication, President Tru- 
man approved what the board had done in 
putting secrecy rules into effect at the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

He stigmatized the newspapers of the 
Nation for discovering what had been secretly 
done, and he supported untrue assertions of 
the SAB that the scheme was in a pre- 
paratory stage. 

It took the testimony of Hamilton Robin- 
son, New York attorney who is chairman of 
SAB, to reveal fully that the Truman ad- 
ministration proposes to handle the public 
business as if its relation to the American 
people were that of lawyer and client. 

Robinson told the House committee on 
executive expenditures that secrecy rules 
are already in effect in most Government 
departments, and that all his board proposed 
to do was to standardize them in a military- 
type pattern. He made this statement under 
oath. 

Neither Congress nor the President has 
authorized any such rules. Executive de- 
partments have simply seized the power to 
decide what the public shall and shall not 
be told about the public business. That is 
the effect of what Robinson said—and any- 
one who has dealt with the executive 
branches since the end of the war knows it is 
the truth. 

Robinson gave the House committee a clear 
demonstration that he cannot understand 
the simple fact that in a democracy the 
public business is the public’s business. 

Every development since disclosure of the 
Veterans’ Administration’s secret secrecy 
regulations has supported the conclusion that 
the Truman administration means to lock 
public business away from the public by open 
action, if it can, or by secret action if the 
public resists. 

This purpose has become so apparent that 
David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, and W. W. 
Waymack, member, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, have publicly warned against it. 
They see the danger of creeping secrecy to 
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democracy because they have learned, 
through the lack of it, the value of public 
understanding to a Government agency. 

The Truman administration’s obstinate in- 
sistence that secrecy shall surround the pub- 
lic business is dangerous because it is com- 
pletely at odds with the heart of the demo- 
cratic idea. 

It is dangerous because it is dead wrong— 
not a little wrong, or part wrong and part 
right, but dead wrong. 

Dead-wrong ideas, the world has learned, 
are easier to sell than ideas that are just a 
little screwy. 

Democratic government works because 
Americans are overwhelmingly conscientious, 
trustworthy, and patriotic. It works for a 
good deal the same reason that department 
stores are never put out of business by shop- 
lifters—the habit of honesty is too universal, 

This secrecy scheme rests on the assump- 
tion that Americans are not to be trusted to 
know what their Government is planning. 

It assumes that the man who gives his vote 
to a public official is less trustworthy than 
the public official who receives that vote. 

It assumes that a citizen will injure his 
neighbor by loose talk about rightfully pri- 
vate matters, but that a public official won’t. 

If the Truman administration believes 
these things, let its leader say so. 

If it doesn’t, let it purge itself beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 





What Makes Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
attach herewith an editorial entitled 
“What Makes Communists,” which ap- 
peared in the Birmingham News on Fri- 
day, November 21, 1947, which I think 
will be interesting reading to all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 


WHAT MAKES COMMUNISTS 


In many countries there doubtless is a 
very small number of men and women infat- 
uated with the idea of state control and 
domination and desirous of exercising such 
authority or deluded by the notion that the 
all-powerful state is the answer to mankind's 
problems. Such people actively take up com- 
munism or some other form of totalitarian- 
ism. Some of them are capable of becoming 
fanatical about controlling their fellows in 
all sorts of ways. 

But persons of this inclination are rela- 
tively very few. Most people want strictly 
limited government. They want individual 
freedom to the greatest feasible extent. They 
want individual dignity and plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the use of personal initiative and 
the development of personal capacities. That 
is so in many other countries—perhaps even 
in all other ceuntries—in addition to the 
United States. Certainly there are vast num- 
bers even in Russia who have not liked the 
ruthless regimentation of communism. 

When pressures upon human beings be- 
come sufficiently acute, however, they may 
turn to any sort of government—to the 
totalitarian zealots, if they seem to hold any 
promise of relief. Even in France and Italy, 
as now may be seen, many have already 
turned in that direction. It is hopeless- 
ness—desperation—that prompts them. 

It is not easy to conceive of*the effect of 
hunger and hopelessness when we think of 
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anxiety and great sorrow. 
f great help from the United 
America garrison, so many people 
die from weakness and hunger. I ask myself 
with anxious heart what will happen to my 
wife. How shall she bear the heavy 

f birth, when her strength gives way now? 
What shall happen to our expected baby, of 
whom, in spite of hard times, we are looking 
forward to with much pleasure, when the 
mother is already now weakened from un- 
dernourishment? In a time when so many 
women in normal condition suffer * * * 
] is it possible for a pregnant woman to 
exist? 

“My youngest daughter Gertraude is alsc 
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“For some time now, people who have rela- 
tions in the United States of America receive 
food parcels from them, but as I have no 
lations in the United States of America and 

spite of that fact know that it is neces- 
iry to give my dear ones more food. * * * 
beg you with deepest feeling to lend us $10 

1 year. I promise faithfully herewith to 
this sum in the forementioned time, 
the next year I shall undertake a con- 
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cert t through the United States of Amer- 
i ith these $10 will you please be so 
kind and pay for a CARE food parcel for us? 
* * * Will you please let this parcel be 
sent to my address? 





1 the great hope and in the belief in your 

y and your generosity, I beg you once 
from my deepest heart, help us, do 
my request remain unheard. 

“With the greatest thankfulness.” 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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parties, the law stipulates that the fleet ma- 
rine forces shall be forces of combined arms 
(tanks, artillery, and so forth), and support- 
ing air components, thus assuring the con- 
tinued existence of a Marine Corps capable 
of ‘major combatant effectiveness, 

Specific reference is made in the employ- 
ment of fleet marine forces in the defense 
of advanced naval bases. Thus, the defense 
of advanced naval bases—a special aspect of 
amphibious operations pioneered and devel- 


oped by the marines—is a function assigned 
to the corps by law. 

In an even broader sense this portion of 
the bill relating to the fleet marine forces 
contains what is probably the most impor- 
tant passage affecting the conduct of future 
wars by the armed forces of this Nation. The 
key phrase is that referring to “the prosecu- 
tion of a naval campaign.” Statutory recog- 
nition of the naval campaign is of historic 
significance in the development of our na- 
tional military thought. The concept of the 
naval campaign—a series of operations that 
are predominantly naval in’ character—is in 
its modern sense a purely American contri- 
bution to the art of war. The naval cam- 
paign is the forceful application of naval 
power in accordance with another American 
contribution to modern war—the theory of 
the balanced fleet. The balanced fleet, con- 

isting of naval surface, undersurface, naval 

air, and naval landing forces, is a combat 
entity, capable of exercising naval power in 
the most forceful meaning of the term as 
used by Mahan. It is a well-coordinated 
team of aviation, landing units, and surface 
forces habitually trained to operate as an all- 
naval team under common doctrine and sub- 
ject to unquestioned naval command. 

This congressional affirmation of the naval 
campaign is, in turn, a statutory recognition 
that naval power—with its forceful appli- 
cation by the balanced fleet—is still, and for 
the foreseeable future shall continue to be, 
a fundamental instrument of our national 
security. Such congressional action was un- 
questionably based upon what some experts 
are altogether too prone to overlook—that 
we are still a maritime nation, bounded 
largely by the seas, and that our national 
security is, in the final analysis, dependent 
upon control of the seas. 

The Pacific war demonstrated that the 
naval campaign, based upon the balanced 
fleet, is the true expression of naval power 
in its most forceful sense. 

Fleet marine forces of combined arms are 
the unique attributes of our naval organiza- 
tion. Consequently, it seems to be more than 
a matter of coincidence that Congress should 
choose the section of the Security Act per- 
taining to the Marine Corps in which to give 
statutory recognition to the naval campaign, 

The third sentence of the section states 
that: “It shall be the duty of the Marine 
Corps to develop, in coordination with the 
Army and the Air Force, those phases of am- 
phibious operations which pertain to the tac- 
tics, technique, and equipment employed by 
the landing forces." This has the effect of 
congressional mandate that the Marine Corps 
shall have a major role in all future amphi- 
bious development. Most certainly, the 
corps is not to be the only agency within the 
armed forces responsible for the develop- 
ment of amphibious tactics, technique, and 
equipment, but at the same time the corps 
is designated, by statute, as a developing 
agency, thus assuring the corps that it will 
be able to continue its progress in the field of 
amphibious operations, Since amphibious 
operations may involve the employment of 
airborne units, the amphibious development 
activities of the corps will permit continued 
progress in the utilization of aircraft as a 
means of transporting landing force units. 

Indeed, it is noteworthy that the only in- 
stance in which the National Security Act of 
1947 makes reference to amphibious opera- 


tions, with respect to either operating forces 
or development activities, is the section of 
the law pertaining to the Marine Corps. In 
this respect the law continues the precedent 
by which the Marine Corps has been the focal 
influence ir the evolution of modern amphi- 
bious doctrine. 

Also, the new law assigns the Marine Corps 
the traditional functions of providing de- 
tachments and organizations for armed ships, 
naval stations, and bases. This is a reaffir- 
mation of such functions originally assigned 
the corps by law in 1798. 

in addition to these specific functions, the 
corps may be assigned such additional func- 
tions as the President may direct. Accord- 
ingly, marines may still, as provided by pre- 
vious law, be assigned for duty with the Army, 
or such other functions as are not specifically 
prescribed by law. There is but one restric- 
tion placed on Presidential assignment of ad- 
ditional duties. The law states “that such 
additional duties shall not detract from or 
interfere with the operations for which the 
Marine Corps is primarily organized.” Thus, 
Congress pointedly insists that, regardless of 
what additional duties are assigned, such ad- 
ditional duties shall not endanger the funda- 
mentally amphibious character of the Marine 
Corps. 

Under the new law, the Marine Corps Re- 
serve will continue to be a major factor in the 
expansion of the corps in event of a war, 
Such statutory recognition of the Marine 
Corps Reserve, as well as a guaranty of its 
continued existence, is contained in the por- 
tion of the law stating that “the Marine Corps 
shall be responsible * * * for the ex- 
pansion of peacetime components of the Ma- 
rine Corps to meet the needs of war.” 

In way of summation it can be seen that 
under the National Security Act of 1947 the 
Marine Corps is now by law assigned a major 
status within the armed forces of the Nation, 
The traditional detachment and garrison du- 
ties are reaffirmed. Of transcendant impor- 
tance is the fact that the amphibious charac- 
ter of the corps is legally recognized. The 
concept of naval campaign, in which the 
fleet marine forces find their logical justifi- 
cation, is recognized as a fundamental fea- 
ture of our Nation’s sea power. Specifically, 
fleet marine forces of combined arms are ac- 
corded statutory status, and the corps is as- 
sured a prominent role in future amphibious 
development. 

The National Security Act of 1947 has been 
authoritatively described the most impor- 
tant legislation of its kind in the Nation’s 
history. The accuracy of this description 
cannot be questioned from the standpoint of 
the Marine Corps. 
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or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include therein an article from 
the Clinton Daily Item which contains 
the substance of a statement I made 
upon my return from an extended Euro- 
pean inspection tour, 
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The article follows: 


CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN PAINTS HARROWING PIc- 
TURE OF CONDITIONS OVERSEAS AND SAYS IT 
IS OBVIOUS THAT THE UNITED STATES CANNOT 
AFFORD TO FEED, CLOTHE, AND SUPPLY EURO- 
PEAN NATIONS INDEFINITELY 


Returning from his extended tour of Eu- 
rope, Congressman PuHitip J: PHILBIN, of 
Clinton, member of the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee, today painted for 
the Item a harrowing picture of the condi- 
tions he observed. 

The Clinton Congressman says: 

“Governmentally, socially, and economi- 
cally,” Congressman PHILBIN stated, “most 
countries of Europe are in a deplorable 
state. Only Ireland, Denmark, and Switzer- 
land apparently enjoy satisfactory subsist- 
ence standards. Belgium and Holland are 
in fairly good shape. 

“In other countries many people are living 
dangerously close to mere survival, with daily 
rations barely capable of sustaining life. 
Germany is prostrate. The nation is divided 
into various military zones, under which the 
economy of the nation, once self-sustaining, 
is not able to function, This puts the 
burden of helping to feed large numbers of 
people, including pitiable victims of persecu- 
tion and war who ere located in and out of 
displaced persons camps, upon our Army. 

“It is nothing unusual to see women and 
children in the occupied zones going bare- 
foot through the streets or about their daily 
work. 

“Coal and fuel are in very short supply 
everywhere in Europe and this has crippled 
industry and transportation and also 
threatens hardship during the _ winter 
months, In our occupied zones, if it were 
not for the excellent work of the Army in 
keeping up morale, maintaining public or- 
der, encouraging the resumption of normal 
business and, to a large extent, helping to 
feed the indigenous population, conditions 
would be much worse. Both officers and men 
of the Army have full realization of the 
gravity of their tasks and are carrying them 
out in the main with fine spirit, sound judg- 
ment, and efficiency. 

“I was particularly impressed with the 
work of Gen. Thomas F. Bresnahan, of Fitch- 
burg, commanding officer, at Bremerhaven, 
Though the zone of his command was se- 
verely stricken by intensive wartime allied 
bombing and is in large part literally a 
shambles of ruin and wreckage, General 
Bresnahan has achieved splendid results in 
restoring morale and economic activity and 
in ministering to the needs of the indigenous 
population and the displaced persons who 
are sent through his port, On the whole and 
in most every respect our military command- 
ers, Officers, and enlisted men are conducting 
themselves with great credit but it was espe- 
cially gratifying to observe an outstanding 
soldier from Massachusetts performing such 
conspicuous and valuable service. 

“A natural, but very distressing incident 
of food and clothing shortages is the black 
market which thrives in many places in Eu- 
rope, to the great detriment of ordinary peo- 
ple who have not the wherewithal to pay 
excessive prices for necessaries of life. 

“Strict rationing programs legally in force 
have not succeeded in checking black mar- 
ket operations which exist not only in ar- 
ticles of food and clothing but also in dollar 
exchange. Everyone wants dollars. Severe 
penalties are imposed in France, for example, 
for purchasing francs over and above the 
quoted rate which can be easily done be- 
cause of the anxiety of people to secure 
American dollars, but this has not served to 
control extensive Cealings in dollars and other 
desirable currencies (Swiss franc and Dutch 
kroner) which, of course, adds to existing 
scarcities and promotes price inflation. 
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“Eneland has also inaugurated very strict 
ge regulations. Commencing C 

1 it became practically imposs 
nyone to take more than a nomin: 
‘money in pounds out of that c: 
though hundreds of thousands of 3 
Englishmen are seeking opportunity to mi- 
srate. The food and fuel wants in England 
are extreme and deplorable. Strikes and po- 
sontroversy have stifled coal produc- 
ti Export requirements seriously deplete 
essentials of life. 

“Ireland was truly refreshing. There 
t physical beauty of surroundings, a 
teous nature, industrious habits, and 
the profound Christian faith and fortitude 
of the people combine to provide good whole- 
ome living, orderly government and a hap- 
py contented citizenry. There is no discov- 
le communism or radicalism in Ireland 
and everyone has enough to eat, adequate 
clothes and shelter. 

“Coal shortages exist but the Irish are 
effectively substituting peat to heat their 
homes and buildings. Warm of heart, they 
are generously sending food and supplies 
to other stricken nations, Their program for 
aiding displaced persons is considered the 
yest yet in operation, I was very much im- 
essed and touched by the placidity of spirit, 
olerance, and friendly, neighborly attitude 
oward other nations and people which I 
found in Ireland because it was in such sharp 
contrast with the chaos, hate, passion and 
skepticism I observed in some other places. 

“Collectivism in one form or other accom- 
panies the privation and starvation which 
stalk over the Continent. Left-wing phil- 
osophy and left-wing government based on 
cynical materialism seem to be the rule in 
many countries and repressive measures 
aimed at capitalistic institutions and free 
enterprise are adding to the confusion and 
want by discouraging incentive and prevent- 
ing production. Radical, antidemocratic con- 
cepts and practices are putting Europe deep- 
er in the mire of stagnation. 

“Because of the activities of these collectiv- 
ist governments peoples of several countries 
are hampered in pursuing their regular work 
and literally millions helpless before actual 
or impending regimentation, are marking 
time waiting for the paradise which has 
been promised them by rabid Marxist, or So- 
cialist political reformers. 

“The frantic desire to migrate to the 
United States or some other western coun- 
try is found everywhere and large numbers 
of aggressive, ambitious young people as well 
as the indigent and the starving are striv- 
ing eagerly to escape from the welter of con- 
fusion and want which spreads over the 
Continent. 

“In gereral, social, political, and economic 
conditions are so bad, morale so low and 
the spirit of the people so demoralized by 
privation, want, and radical agitation 
throughout much of Europe that it is very 
dificult to suggest workable panaceas or 
remedies. 

“Our Government officials of high rank, 
including many of those of the armed forces, 
as well as many Members of the Congress, 
Committees of which are studying the situ- 
ation who have visited stricken areas outside 
the iron curtain, are seeking some solu- 
tion, trying to find some way by which we 
can aid the starving and the suffering and 
revive the laneuished commerce and indus- 
try of many afflicted nations. 

“The Marshall plan, which has already 
been outlined, is being given careful study 
and full report will shortly be available to 
Congress and the public: Up to this time the 
nations concerned scem to be more anxious 
for additional large cash gifts and huge food 
and material shipments without conditions 
or restrictions than they are receptive to con- 
crete measures for economic renovation and 
rehabilitation. 

“It would appear that unqualified cash 
outlays by the United States, or for that mat- 
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ter unconditional shipments of food and 
materials will never adequately answer these 
problems. Whatever we must be 
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govern as economic activity. 
Russian interference in the affairs of other 
nations must be stopped. 

‘Undoubtedly our people are willing to lend 
a helping hand, certainly willing to do what- 
ever we can consiste lv with our own means 
and resources to alleviate the terribly 
pelling want id hunger which besets so 
many poor, ifortunate victims—women, 
helpless children, and aged and infirm— 
throughout Europe, and try to revive and re- 
store waning or defunct economies. 

“I think that in extending this help we 
shall have no desire to interfere in any way 
with the sovereignty, self-government, or in. 
ternal economic affairs of any nation. On 
the other hand, it would be foolhardy to 
turn over any of our resources whether 
s, or foodstuffs, as we have 
st, to some nations, obsessed 
by ideologies, who will use them not so much 
for the constructive purpose of rehabilitation 
and readjustment as for the continuance and 
Strengthening of radical reform, social ex- 
perimentation, and socialistic or communistic 
programs hostile to our own Nation and to 
the cause of democracy. 

“It is necessary that before extending fur- 
ther huge grants of money and materials we 
should first make a careful appraisal of cur 
own resources and needs and financial con- 
dition. We have serious shortages of some 
essentials and very high prices in our own 
country which we cannot afford to aggravate 
which, in fact, we should reduce. 

“We have a stupendous national debt and 
a very high level of wartime taxation which 
continue to impose burdens upon our in- 
dustry and people. In answering the call of 
humanity, in seeking to alleviate the plight 
of the hungry and afflicted of stricken lands, 
as I believe every American wants to do, we 
must make sure that we do not disorganize 
and disrupt our own economy, that we do 
not impose further grave burdens of taxation 
and inflation upon our productive sys 
txpayers, and people which they cat 
stand, and be certain that we are not 
pensing relief, economic resources, fina 
aid, and material assistance to further : 
advance the plans of radical-minded politi- 

al leaders or governments who, in turn, may 
well use these great assets to work detriment 
and harm upon our institutions, prosperity, 
and security. 

“Obviou 

to feed, clothe, and su} 






































the United States cannot afford 





tries indefinitely. We car sus- 
tain hostile, antidemocratic, anti-American 
totalitarian systems anywhere. It is said 


that communism breeds and thrives on 
hunger and want and that may be so, thouch 
its greatest gains to date have come through 
coer 





ing of m 
of itself w 
munism I , 1 
pro-Communists and Socialists they will 
an apparent vitality to collectivism which it 
does not intrinsically possess and will serve 
to strengthen such systems jn the minds of 
the masses of the people. 














“Eurt must by all means, and primarily, 
show the will and purpose for recovery. 
There must be a spiritual regeneration. In 





many cases Europeans have voted themselves 
into radical government as a matter of choice 
and there is certainly no way that we can in- 
terfere with free elections. Lamentably, 
some elections have been tainted with totalle 
tarian conspiracy and fraud. 
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The Clinton Congressmar urned from 
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General O'Hare, General N c 
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Defeatism in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following comments by 
Robert L. Norton appearing in the Boston 
Post of December 8, 1947, entitled “De- 
featism in Congress”: 

DEFEATISM IN CONGRESS 
(By Robert L. Norton) 

WASHINGTON, December 7.—Considering the 
Communist insurrection in France and the 
stalemate at the Foreign Mimisters Confer- 
ence in London over the German and Aus- 
trian peace treaties, it is somewhat dismay- 
ing to note the defeatist tactics being em- 
ployed in Congress to delay and chisel the 
interim-aid program for European relief. 

LENDS AID TO REDS 

This opposition, evidenced in the House 
debate, is not of a decisive character as af- 
fecting final action, but it, nevertheless, does 
serve to lend aid and encouragement to the 
Soviets in their planned anarchy in France 
and Italy. 

The murderous rioting, the crippling of 
transportation, and the creation of chaos 
cannot be viewed in any other light than an 
organized attempt dictated from Moscow to 
seize the French Government. It is not the 
“cold war” which we talk about in this coun- 
try, but was in its true sense, with the delib- 
erate purpose of fomenting revolution. The 
Soviet objectives might be as easily attained 
through the process of sabotage as with the 
use of armed forces. 

MUST STAND FIRM 


There certainly can be no misunderstand- 
ing the fact that the Red insurrection is 
aimed to kill the Marshall plan in advance 
and to make stopgap aid ineffective, since 
this is openly avowed by the Soviets. There- 
fore, if we are to face up to the realities and 
disregard the evasive reasoning and soft 
pedaling of some Members of Congress, the 
present crisis in France can only be regarded 
as making war on the United States of 
America. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate in this 
real crisis than the weakening of our for- 
eicn policy by not standing up to the Sovict 
onslaught. Any reduction of the amount set 
for interim aid by the House would certainly 
be so construed by the Schuman ministry 
which apparently has not yet gained a firm 
grip on the situation in France. It is the 
key battle, the results of which will deter- 
mine whether our long-range policy in Eu- 
rope is to be ditched before it gets under 
way. It's a test of Soviet strength and of 
our own determination to stand firm against 
the challenge. 

NO TIME TO QUIBBLE 

The possibility of an armed show-down in 
France is not to be disregarded. This is the 
measured judgment of many House Mem- 
bers who observed the situation in France 
at first hand during the recess of Congress. 
It does not represent an alarmist viewpoint. 
In the cloakrooms of Congress, one hears a 
much franker discussion of what may be the 
alternative facing this country if the eco- 
nomic and political power of the United 
States of America fails to restore stability to 
western Europe than in the public debate. 

With the Soviets succeeding in bringing 
about chaos in France, the question natu- 
rally asked is why we should go ahead with 





the expenditure of some $20,000,000,000 if it 
appears that this help contemplated under 
the Marshall plan would prove ineffective. 
Would it not be thrown away? 

It is at best a calculated risk, as Assistant 
Secretary of State Lovett explained to the 
House Committee on Appropriations. But 
just how justifiable the risk will be, as far 
as the Marshall plan is concerned, will de- 
pend upon the outcome of the struggle in 
France during the next few months. This 
is not the time to falter and quibble in the 
support of the initial move which is con- 
tained in the stop-gap aid program. Any- 
thing but an overwhelming decision favoring 
this appropriation by Congress would dis- 
play a weakness which surely would be high- 
ly gratifying to Russia. 

Otherwise, consider today’s example of 
Soviet propaganda misrepresentation from 
the Moscow radio, broadcasting in Germany 
to Austria: “In the United States there is no 
real electoral freedom. The nomination of 
candidates is monopolized by two parties. 
The voices of all other parties are hopelessly 
drowned in the noisy election duel between 
the two old parties, which is a sham fight 
rather than a real one. 

“The parties in the United States have no 
members and no subscription, They have 
no local branches. 

“All election campaigns have the character 
of a commercial stunt organized by a highly 
paid expert, aided by bribed reporters. In 
order to get their candidate in, the monop- 
olists are lavish in their support of the cam- 
paign.” 

It hardly seems necessary to observe that, 
in the Soviet elections, there is only one 
party—the Communists. The voters mark 
for Stalin, or else. Also, it is to be noted 
that the Communist Party is still on the bal- 
lot in this country and entitled to participate 
in a free election along with Republicans and 
Democrats. 





The Pardon of Curley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Outlook: 

THE PARDON OF CURLEY 


We want to be fair to Boston’s mayor, 
James Curley, and to President Truman who 
has let him out of prison with a pardon after 
serving 4 months of a 6 months’ minimum 
sentence, It may be that Curley really was 
taken in, as he claims, by a smart confidence 
man who used the name of this idol of the 
Boston Irish to sweeten his racket, and used 
the United States mails to tell the suckers 
what profits they could make in wartime by 
joining him and Curley. But what was Cur- 
ley’s motive in being used, if not to line 
his own pockets? And wasn’t it wartime and 
he a trusted public official, the former mayor 
of Boston and Governor of Massachusetts? 

We want to be fair to Mr. Curley, who fs 
73 years old and reportedly suffering from 
diabetes and a heart condition. But the case 
smelled to high heaven at a time when 
American boys were dying to stop Hitler and 
Hirohito—and when Curley’s Boston ma- 
chine was needed by the Democratic Party 
to help win a fourth term. They had to do 
something about Curley, after that election 
was won, to get rid of the smeil. So they 
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tried him on the charge of conspiracy to use 
the mails to defraud. Not a nice charge 
against a high public official, and we may be 
sure that it would not have been brought if 
the facts had not been damning. 

We want to be fair to President Truman. 
In ordinary circumstances it might be an act 
of merciful nobility to pardon an elderly 
man, suffering from a serious malady, who 
had served most of his short sentence. But 
along with Curley the President pardoned 
another disgraced former official who was in 
for the same offense and is apparently in 
sound health. So it will hardly do to say 
that the President's tender heart was melted 
by compassion for a sick man, by that and 
nothing else. Especially when Curley is not 
too sick to make a becline to Boston and 
announce that he will resume the duties 
of the mayoralty office which has been kept 
open for him by the faithful party hacks of 
the well-oiled Curley machine. 

We want to be fair to President Truman. 
But isn’t it a remarkable coincidence that 
Curley rules Boston and that the Democratic 
Party is going to have to carry Boston by a 
whopping big vote in 1948 to win the State 
of Massachusetts? And, speaking of that, 
when Mr. Truman pardoned all that gang of 

endergast henchmen who were doing time 
for wholesale vote frauds in Kansas City, was 
it because they had diabetes and a heart 
condition? 

Wanted in these United States: A return 
to simple honesty and probity in high office— 
especially in the greatest office in the world. 





Shipments to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Hampshire Morning 
Union, of Manchester, N. H.: 

SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA 


As usual voices are raised in the United 
States in support of the insane policy of 
shipping raw materials, heavy machinery, 
and machine tools to Russia to help build 
up her military strength, 

These voices sound suspiciously like those 
raised before Pearl Harbor in favor of selling 
scrap iron, steel, oil, and other products to 
Japan when she was already on the warpath 
in China. Against the petty reasoning of 
that time, the grim fact now stares us in the 
face that we helped to build up Japan's mili- 
tary strength for an attack on ourselves and 
that our own scrap iron and steel were used 
later to kill our own boys. 

Are we going to repeat this costly error, 
this time with Russia, when the evidence of 
our past folly is so clearly written before us? 

There are times when common sense 
speaks so loud that opposition to its dictates 
becomes trivial. This case of shipments to 
Russia is one of those times. Against the 
voice of common sense, the arguments raised 
in support of these shipments have the clear 
ring of quibbling appeasement. 

For instance, we are told by James Reston 
in the New York Times, and by some other 
newspapers, that the amount of goods going 
to Russia has been magnified. In reality, it 
is said, these shipments total only about 1.1 
percent of our total exports, and about 
double our imports from Soviet Russia. 
What has that got to do with it? If a policy 
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of not only Moscow 
s in eastern Europe, 
n will be weakened thereby 

This argument reveals a fallacy that lies 


, we will invite the retaliation 
but also Ri P 
and that the Marshall 














behind the whole chain of reasoning cf the 
defenders of shipments to Russia. This is 
the silly notion that Russia is not hostile and 
that somehow peace and understanding must 


be reached with her. This is to overlook 
blindly Soviet opposition to every effort to 
achieve world peace and to aid the recon- 
struction of Europe. It is to overlook sinister 
and lying Ssviet propaganda against the 
United States, and Moscow's avowed pur- 
poses of aggression. It is to overlook the 
*t that Moscow has decreed the wrecking 
of the Marshall plan, and that it is now filling 
France and Italy with chaos in the attempt 
to smash the economy of western Europe. 
No! There must be no return to Munich! 
The purposes cf the Soviets are plain, an 
nothing but the most arrant folly could in- 
duce us to continue shipping them materials 
that build them up as a potent antagonist. 
Every American hopes that the Soviets will 
change their purposes and decide to live with 
ther as but until they do, common 
sense leaves no other course than to stop 
selling them the intricate and complicated 
machines they need to become strong. 











Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing letter from a highly intelligent and 
patriotic citizen: 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
Ithaca, N. Y., November 28, 1947. 
The Honorable Roy O. WooprvrFr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WooprvurFr: Will you permit me to 
convey to you my opposition to the program 
of foreign aids. 

When such gifts have brought us to the 
point that the President considers it expedi- 
ent to ask Congress to make him the head 
of a police state, is it hot evident that the 
issue at stake is the survival of American 
institutions? 

For an independent state to give away vast 
sums of money to foreign countries is so un- 
natural, so contrary to all past experience 
and practice, that one has to conclude that 
such a course will soon terminate in the 
destruction of the country that follows it, 
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most densely populated countries in the 
world), the effect would be ruinous to the 
United St 
Whatever may be said for the program of 
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foreign aid, tl eems to be no justification 
whatsoever for haste, stampeding, and steam- 
roller blitzkrieg me The problems of 
the outside world hx een centurics in the 





making, and they wil m no doubt be with us 
for generations to come. 
Thanking you for your consideration of 
my views on this question, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 





Language Hollywood Understands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the best way “to combat Hollywood’s 
canned contamination is at the box of- 
fice,” the Right Reverend James A. Grif- 
fin, D. D., bishop of the Springfield, I1., 
diocese, states in a letter prepared for 
reading in all diocesan churches on next 
Sunday when the Legion of Decency 
pledges will be renewed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include the text of Bishop 
Griffin’s message as reported in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch in the Alton (IIl.) 
Evening Telegraph, December 9, 1947. It 
follows: 

“All of us are familiar with the technique 
employed by communism in Europe. It has 
been called in picturesque journals packaged 
revolution, and consists of strategic coups 
d’etats formulated and prepared in Moscow 
or some other Red center, then smuggled 


“Now, meinpweed, aiwene with an eye to 
modernization and efficiency, spurns the 
antiquated package technique. Hollywood 
believes in the canning process. And so 
Hollywood’s canned contamination finds its 
way into the cities and villages of America. 

“In these cans are thousands of feet of 
movie film, coiled like serpents, ready to 
pour their venom into the souls of our chil- 
dren. No equivalent of a Pure Food and Drug 
Act has been adequately phrased to check 
this evil.” 

The bishop said that “the decent pro- 
ducers and authors in Hollywood are tre- 
mendous forces for good.” 

He urged Catholics not to patronize films 
classified by the Legion of Decency as “C” or 
condemned, or those classed “B” or objece 
tionable in part 
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“This evil influence— 








Full Operation Due by Some Distillers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


mp re - 
HON. FRANC CIS E. WALTER 
PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in th 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Journal of Commerce « 
December 11, 1947: 















WASHINC N, December 10 ior 
dl rs are heading for full-blast opera- 
t £ i lu -d n of 
he d ries ends on C s Day, it was 
learned today 

During stormy me 1g ye day of the 
dist c l committee of the cab- 
inet food c rY e€ e large ¢ ller ¢ - 
pletely rejec il of 1er g ) 
of dist Ss ry all ion | 
while s ] lar ator i- 
vised the « it it re ed to | 
bound by its r ne 

UNABLE TO AGREE 

The impossibility of geiting the distillers 

voluntary allocation 


to agree toac 
program, as pre stated by Secretary 
of Agriculture Cl Anderson, was b 

out during yesterday's meeting. 

Following the meeting, unconfirmed re- 
ports received here stated that some dis- 
tillers were ordering substantial quantities 
of grain and malt in anticipation of full- 
scale ope! ns during January 

One of the big four dist was t ay 
reported to have advised its west coast dis- 
tributors to order full lots of liquors be 
cause it anticipated unrestricted production, 
while still another was said to have advise 
its plant managers to prepare for January 
operations on a broad scale. 

Failure of the distillers to agree on a 
voluntary program yesterday was high-light- 
ed by the fact that there now seems to be 
disagreement between the Government rep- 
resentatives on the committee 



















CLASH OVER SAVINGS 

While James A. Stillwell, executive direc- 
tor of the voluntary food conservation pro- 
gram, is reported to be holding out for no 
more than 2,500,000 bushels of grain for the 
distillers each month, Department of Acri- 
culture representatives are said to believe 
that 3,500,000 bushels would be all right. 

During the meeting the Distilled Spirits 
stitute, represented by its executive-se 
tary, How ard Jones, proposed that eac h di 
tiller be permitted to u e 45 percent a: 
grain per plant as was used during th 
month period December 1946, through March 
1947, with a minimum allocation of 6,000 
bushels per plant. 
















WOULD END MARCH 3 


This program, DSI proposed, should run 
from December 25 t to Marc nh 31, at which time 
it should be reconsidered in the light of exist- 


ing conditions and extended if it were still 
needed to conserve grain, 
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During the December-March period the 
industry consumed roughly 30,000,000 
bushels of grain, which would mean that if 


the 45-pe formula were adopted the 
industry would be permitted to consume 
grain at a monthly rate of around 3,500,000 


bushels 
OPPOSED BY PUBLICKER 
Publicker Industries, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
im itely opposed the program and let 
the committee know that it would not agree 
» any voluntary allocation program operat- 


nedi 


r on a historical basis. This basis, the 
Publicker representatives maintained, as 
they had in court over a year ago, would 
strengthen the domination of established 
interests and would keep out newcomers 

On top of this development, the committee 
received a telegram from one of the “big 
four’ distillers stating that its representa- 
tive had attended previous meetings of the 
committee only as an observer, and refus- 


ing to be bound by the committee’s recome- 
mendations. 

The committee then finally agreed that 
the Department of Agriculture should de- 
velop a program, which is to be communi- 
cated to all distillers on Friday. 

On December 16 the distillers have been 
invited to come in and discuss this program, 
or telegraph their acceptance or rejection 
of it, to the committee 

Meanwhile, a bill to control use of grains 
is pending in Congress but no action is ex- 
pected before Congress adjourns December 
19 for the Christmas holiday. 





The Red Mass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend James M, Gillis, 
Cc. S. P., at the annual red Mass of the 
Catholic Lawyers Guild of the diocese of 
Brooklyn. The Right Reverend Mon- 
signor William T. Dillon, president of 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, is the 
spiritual director of the guild, and How- 
ard Seitz, Esa., president. 

Return Morarity To Courts mm UnNrIrep 
States, FATHER GILLIs Urces—CitTes ApULA- 
TION CF Gop Ess LeciIst aT ANNUAL MASS FOR 
LAWYERS, JUDGES—MONSIGNOR Hoar CELE- 
ERANT—-StT. CHaRtrs EorromMeEo's Is CROWDED; 
SPONSORED BY LAWYERS GUILD 

TEXT OF SERMON 

The text of Father Gillis’ sermon follows: 

“A French Communist of a century ago, 
remembered chiefly for his apothegm ‘All 
property is theft, made a much more sig- 
nificant observation when he said, ‘at the 
base of every political system we find a 
theology.’ 

“I call this observation significant. It 
might have been profound. We find not 
theology but God. Communists of our day 
have achieved that deeper insight; the object 
of their attack is not theology or theologians, 
not the clergy or the church or religion, but 
God. 

“When a smaller movement somewhat 
similar to communism was on in France in 
the 1870's Gambetta sounded the slogan 
‘Clericalism! There is the enemy!’ The So- 
viets are not so squeamish. ‘God,’ they say, 
‘is the enemy.’ Their atheistic organization 
was called not a League of Skeptics or of 


acnostics, nor like that of more shifty athe- 
ists in this country a ‘Freethinking Society,’ 
but plainly and boldly the ‘Anti-God League.’ 
It has ostensibly been dissolved, but so was 
the Comintern, ostensibly. 

“Some observers of the communistic 
phenomenon, being perhaps purposely self- 
blinded, persuade themselves that the athe- 
ism in communism is a mere adjunct, un- 
essential, temporary. It is not accidental; 
it is, as we say ‘of the essence.’ It is no pass- 
ing phase; it is permanent. The ultimate 
objective of Soviet attack is not capitalism; 
not even Catholicism, but God. 

“Another misunderstanding on the part of 
certain not-too-intelligent observers is that 
the war on God concerns only religion, which 
they take to be but one phase of civiliza- 
tion. If communism were to triumph, they 
admit, the Pope would be assassinated, the 
hierarchy and the clergy hounded and slain; 
the church would go underground (meta- 
phorically if not literally), pious people 
would for a time lament, and then perhaps 
forget. But all other activities of civilized 
life would continue, modified, no doubt, in 
some respects, but substantially the same as 
before. 

SOME WOULD REJOICE 


“The seventy or eighty million people in 
our own country who have not sufficient re- 
ligious conviction to admit church member- 
ship, and with them we know not how many 
millions of neutrals and indifferentists else- 
where, would enjoy a certain unconfessed 
satisfaction because the church, an irritant 
and a tacit rebuke, had been removed. The 
attack on God causes them no anguish, for 
their bond with God has long since been 
extremely tenuous. 

“They would, so they think, be like the 
citizens of a kingdom whose king had been 
deposed to make way for a new form of gov- 
ernment. The things in which they have a 
real interest, politics, science, the arts, liter- 
ature, would continue. The physical sci- 
ences, which, as Laplace told Napoleon, need 
not the hypothesis of God, would flourish. 
The art of painting, which has been drifting 
away from the classical, not to say mediaeval 
standards, would receive a new impetus to- 
ward the modernistic and the futuristic. So 
would all the arts. 

“Literature in all its forms, fiction, drama, 
poetry would shake off its few remaining 
inhibitions. Medicine would make swifter 
progress. Are there not many atheist phy- 
sicians and surgeons? 

“To come to the matter that most con- 
cerns this asembly, how could the science of 
jurisprudence, the practice of law, and the 
administration of justice suffer if the Com- 
munist revolution were to suceed in its pri- 
mary objective, the abolition of religion and 
the destruction of the very idea of God? 

“The answer to that question involves a 
slight dip into metaphysics, the science that 
is thought difficult because it deals with 
realities beyond the range of the eye or the 
ear, outside the grasp of the hands. But let 
us see if we can make it simple. 


GOD IS BEYOND DESTRUCTION 


“God is no king. He sits on no throne. 
The throne of God is a figure of speech like 
the battlements of heaven, the pearly gates, 
the streets of gold, and the rest. It is child- 
ish, therefore, to speak of dethroning God, 
abolishing God. God is not a man who can 
be snatched from His throne, or like the fugi- 
tive king of France who was arrested at the 
border, brought back, tried, jailed, guillo- 
tined to make a Parisian holiday. 

“God is being. God is truth, justice, 
right. He is, in the phrase familiar to all 
philosophers since Socrates, the Good, the 
True, the Beautiful.’ God is the absolute 
and the ultimate; alpha, the beginning, 
omega the end. 

“Atheists complain of the superstitions of 
believers, but we have no superstitions to 
equal theirs. ‘Vous incredules, les plus 
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credules,’ said Pascal. Unlike them, we cane 
not believe that God can be done away with 
and all else remain. It is like saying that 
you could kill a man but that his heart and 
brain, his body and his members would still 
live; or that you could destroy the universe 
and yet the earth, the sun, moon, and stars 
would remain. God is all; if He goes, 
nothing remains. If God goes, there goes 
with Him good, truth, beauty, justice, 
being, all. 

“Certain opponents of God, in the open 
or in secret, within or without the Com- 
munist movement, have recognized the iden- 
tity of God with the good, the true, the 
beautiful, and have set to work to rid the 
world of Him by corrupting, debasing, and 
so destroying the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

“In contemporary art, for example, there 
is the deliberate cult of ugliness. The ultra- 
moderns try ‘to persuade us that the obscene, 
the indecent, the grotesque is beautiful. 
There are also composers and performers of 
modern music who reject with scorn the 
majestic symphonies and harmonies of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, Mozart, and ask 
us to accept in their place a sophisticated, 
degenerate adaptation of the savage rhythm 
of the jungle. 


BOTH MAD AND DIABOLICAL 


“In literature there is just now a vogue for 
what is base and sordid, as if nothing noble 
or pure or holy were to be found in men and 
women, Even worse, perhaps, there is in 
certain highly reputed authors the purpose- 
ful cult of unintelligibility. Efforts are made 
not only by the lunatic fringe of the intelli- 
gentsia but by famous writers to demonstrate 
that meaning need have no place in litera- 
ture. This is intellectual nihilism. It may 
be madness, but if it be madness, there is 
diabolism in it. The ultimate aim is to de- 
stroy logic. One of the names of God is 
Logos. 

“Now all this may seem remote from the 
subject we have in mind today. But the at- 
tack upon God as beauty and truth and good 
is of a piece with the attack upon God as 
justice and right. In the science of jurispru- 
dence, in the practice of law and the admin- 
istration of justice we are concerned with 
God as justice and right. 

“Now the pity of it is—and the tragedy— 
that there are leftists who have done all they 
could to degrade the ideas of justice and 
right and that among them are a few at the 
very top of the profession. 

“Of one of them it has been said by the 
dean of what is perhaps the most renowned 
law school in America: ‘He has done more 
than lead American juristic thought of the 
present generation. Above all others he has 
shaped the methods and ideas that are char- 
acteristic of the present as distinguished 
from the immediate past:’ The great man's 
peer—perhaps his only peer in the other land 
where the Anglo-Saxon tradition of law has 
prevailed—hnas said of him: ‘What he has 
done for the common law, taking it broadly 
and apart from obvious technical differences, 
is much like what Savigny did for modern 
Roman law.’ 

“Such eulogies could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. But I shall quote only one more. It 
is that of a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States who said of his illustrious 
companion on the bench: ‘He is today for all 
students of the law and for all students of 
human society the philosopher and the seer, 
the greatest of our age in the domain of 
jurisprudence and one of the greatest of the 
ages.’ 

QUOTES ATTACKS ON GOD 


“What then is the attitude of this paragon 
of lawyers, judges, philosophers on justice 
and right and law and truth? You all know 
whom I mean and you are familiar with 
his views, but I shall hastily recapitulate 
them as a preliminary to a conclusion in 
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ne with my n me, the attack upon 
G It shall be mostly in his own words 
f his friendly interpreters. If I 
is of my own it shall be only 

i ) tion 
Here then is the great man’s mind. 
I i ‘ zc t help thinking.’ 





lp thinking is truth for 
cannot help thinking 





f be irreconcilable 
( al i and my truth, 
there way of resolving the dis- 
} £1 s only in the individual 
mil! truth outside the mind, 


ch truth as seen within may be re- 
ferred for correction 

As with truth, so with justice and law. 
There is no metaphysical standard of jus- 

concept of justice differs from 
L the majority of my fellow citizens 
they may attempt to coerce me into accept- 
If I resist coercion I must 
‘Justice,’ said Hobbes in 
Leviathan, ‘Justice is what the state says 





their concept 
iffer the penalty 


“In a democratic community justice is 
what the majority declares it to be. The 
citizen haled to court and convicted may 
est the injustice of the summons and 
jict. The judge may agree with him and 
( ree with the majority. But nothing can 
be done about it. The prisoner at the bar 
nd the judge on the bench are both victims 


of public opinion 





CITES POWER OF MAJORITY 

“If there be agitation against the law as 
injust, no reference may be made to a higher 
law or a purer justice beyond and above the 
present law. Reform of the law, if it come, 
will be only a change in the will of the state, 

r in the mind of the majority. There can 
be no certainty that the new law is nearer 
than the old to absolute justice. 

“As for law, it is ‘only that which I might 
expect a jury to enforce.’ There is no natu- 
ral law, recognizable within the mind of man 
but reflecting a higher law in a mind beyond 
and above the mind of man. There is no 
such higher law and no such superior mind. 

“It follows, therefore, that man has, strictly 
speaking, no ‘rights,’ still less inalienable 
rights, bestowed upon him by a source higher 
than himself and outside the state. There 
is no source beyond the state. There is no 
absolute. The place of the absolute is oc- 
cupied by the state. A man has, therefore, 
only such rights (improperly so-called) 
which he can vindicate for himself, or which 
the states sees fit to vindicate for him as its 
beneficiary. 

“The state giveth and the state taketh 
away. The state may be a dictatorship or a 

mecracy. In either case its will is law. 
The individual has no rights that a ruler, 
a bureaucracy, or a majority of his fellows is 
bound to respect. ‘Since there is nothing 
sacred about an individual life, neither is 
there anything sacred about a majority. 
* * *©* But there is something singularly 
convenient about a majority. * * * The 
first convenience of the majority is that it is 
powerful. * * * Nothing so adds to the 
dignity of right as power enough to make it- 
self triumphant.’ 








THEISM JUSTIFIED NAZISM 

“In the relations of one state with another 
the only arbiter is force. ‘When the Ger- 
mans in the late war disregarded what we call 
the rules of the game, there was nothing 
to be said except: We don’t like it and we 
Shall kill you if we can.’ Appeal to some 
higher rules of the game; above the Germans 
and above ourselves, would introduce both 
metaphysics and ethics into the international 
rel ; 








But metaphysics and ethics, as we have 
seen, have no part in law, or justice, or right, 
and they must not be introduced into the 
quest.on of war and peace, 
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“Five years later, w 
he wrote: ‘I am t 
what I have done matters 
conscious of the mystery of the universe to 
say that it or anyth I bow 
my head, I thin renely an say, “O 
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solve in peace.’ 
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Haeckel's equally base concept of m as a 
‘placental mammal,’ of no more ance 
in the scheme of things than i = 
scopic infuscria’ in the green of a 
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stagnant pond 

“The rejection of God involves not only 
the repudiation of the good, the true, the 
beautiful; law, justice, right—and be it now 
added, mercy an ve—but the denial 
the existence of any being pr 
to be called man 








arly entitled 


“If God goes, all goes It is the deter- 
mination not cnly of dictators but of those 
who should be the enemies of dictat 
scholars, legists, jurists to see to it that 
God shall go. It is our duty to see that 


God remains.” 





Red Army in Rome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following powerful, realistic 
editorial, which distinctly has in mind 
the national interest of our country, ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post of December 
9, 1947, entitled “Red Army in Rome”: 

RED ARMY IN ROME 

To those Congressmen who are 
bling over the relief program 
story of the Red Ar 









marching 
streets of Rome mi well be a war 
time is running out fast if Europe is 





saved from Russian domination. Acc 
e report, advance n 


to th pe gi 
Government that the Reds 





to the Italia: 





would parade, but such an alarming demon- 
stration of tl mili y strength by massin 





20,000 of th 





j ing 

shock troops through the 
had not been expected 

These 20,000 men were not bearing arms, 
but they were in uniform and marched in 
nilitary formation past the Communists’ 
leaders who had taken up reviewing stand 
positions at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. The ability of the organization to 
summon and transfer this large body of 
troops from distant points in Italy, from 


streets of Rome 
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well supplied with motorized transportation, 
thousands of them having ridden all night 
in big 100-passenger buses 
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Rome shouting “Lor 
Stalin” h to De Gasper 

Italian premier, patience may be strained to 
the breaking point The time may soon 
come when the Italian Government may de- 
cide that f grapeshot” with which 
Napoleon of Paris be- 
comes more effe ve in bring a rder. 
For the Red Labor Party has announced its 
policy of ‘ 
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to intensi 
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Evidently € 4 partial 
beating in eentrating 


upon Italy where they appear to have greater 


strength in proportion to the total popula- 








tion Furthermore, the French Government, 
not being limited by peace treaties, has the 
power to call out reserve tr 

in the past several weeks call 

servists to the colors in ord 





to beat back any more seri 
tions by the Reds 

The question of whether these Red demon- 
strations will be followed by m« serious 
disturbances up to the point of open c 
war, of course, lies entirely in the lap of 
Stalin. But how he will decide also lies 
probably in the lap of the Americ 











gress. If sufficient aid and support is sup- 
plied quickly to France and Italy, Mr. Stalin 


may decide that further action on his part 
is too risky and that he had better bide his 
time for a more fa 
ahead with his program of taking over the 
whole ccntinent of Europe 

Meanwhile, all we can hope for is that the 
peoples of France and Italy, for whom our 
boys fought so desperately on the beaches at 
Anzio and Norm y, will come to realize 
in greater numbers that America is still thei 
best friend and that Stalin is a worse menace 
han was Hitler, 














Cleaning Up the Movies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I should like to include in the 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal of December 
8, 1947. The stand that the American 
people have taken on nonpatronization 
of theaters showing vice and crime in a 
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glorified light has at last brought the 
motion-picture industry to the realiza- 
tion these kind of films are not wanted, 
The editorial follows: 
CLEANING UP THE MOVIES 
The effort of the Catholic Legion of De- 


cency and other groups to force Hollywood 
to clean up its product is gaining some rather 
spectacular ground. 

Forever Amber is being withdrawn for 
changes in line with moral criticism of the 
picture; the British movie, Black Narcissus, 
already has been altered in conformity with 
protests of the Catholic Church that it re- 
flected unfavorably on the religious life. 

Now comes announcement by the Motion 
Picture Association of America, which in- 


cludes all the Nation's leading film pro- 
ducers, that its members will refuse to dis- 
tribute any more films glorifying gangster 
names and criminal practices. The action 
was a result of the protest of various women’s 
organizations against the praqjected produc- 
tion of a movie carrying the title “Al Ca- 
pone.” Also on the distributors’ blacklist 
are the titles “The Capone Story,” “How We 
Trapped Al Capone,” “Dillinger,” “Roger 
Tuohy, Gangster,” “This Gun for Hire,” “The 
Murder Ring,” “Ladies of the Mob,” and 
“Born To Kill.” 

Once before, in the early 1930's, the Le- 
gion of Decency forced a major change in the 
moral tone of the American movie by hitting 
the producers where it hurts most—in 
the box office. The mere threat of another 
such blow is proving enough to bring the 
industry into line this time. 





A Good Friend of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Evening Star of this date 
there appeared an editorial paying trib- 
ute to my colleague the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. HEBert] for his service 
for 7 years as a member of the District 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the edi- 
torial referred to, as follows: 

A GOOD FRIEND OF WASHINGTON 


It is too bad that Representative Hénerr, 
of Louisiana, is resigning from the House 
District Committee. He has been a valu- 
able member because of the consistently 
helpful part he played in working for the 
best interests of this city. 

In a service on the committee of about 
7 years he sponsored much local legislation 
and took a leading part in writing it into 
law. His bill to broaden the Commissioners’ 
powers of regulation, which he correctly re- 
garded as one method of diminishing the vol- 
ume of routine matters sent to Congress, 
became one of the important local statutes 
enacted in recent years. He initiated a 
series of bills affecting penal and welfare 
matters in Washington and the forceful ef- 
forts he made in behalf of the law for med- 
ical treatment of alcoholics, as a substitute 
for repetitious jail sentences, should produce 
beneficial results for years to come under 
wise administration. He directed a local 
police investigation that was marked by its 
fairness and constructive results. 


In a letter he has written to Commis- 
sioner Young, Mr. H&BERT speaks of the fact 


that he has benefited from service on the 
District Committee in a manner that would 
have been impossible without the knowl- 
edge thus gained of his Nation’s Capital. 
Were it not for his appointment to another 
committee he would remain. This is the at- 
titude toward District Committee service 
which has developed so many fine friends of 
the Washington community in Congress who 
are working to make it a better city and a 
finer Capital. Though leaving the commit- 
tee, Mr. Hfésert’s knowledge of municipal af- 
fairs and his continued interest will remain 
helpful, 





Resolutions of the American Legion, 
Department of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has long been tradition that the Ameri- 
can Legion has stood the champion of 
many national and international ques- 
tions, and in all cases their champion- 
ship has reflected the finest in our 
American thinking. Under unanimous 
consent, I include herewith three resolu- 
tions from the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of the State of North Dakota, from 
its twenty-ninth annual convention: 

Resolution 16 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration, in 
response to congressional curtailment of 
services, has seen fit to drop allowances for 
travel for itinerant contact officers; and 

Whereas such officers are rendering a great 
service to rural veterans in North Dakota: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legior, De- 
partment of North Dakota, petition the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to reinstate such serv- 
ice, and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to our Senators and Congressmen as well as 
to the Veterans’ Administration, 


Resolution 6 


Be it resolved, That the American Legion, 
Department of North Dakota, in convention 
assembled do request that a full and fair 
investigation of the disposal of such building 
materials and petroleum products and farm 
machinery be made, and that if such practice 
of shipping vital building materials and pe- 
troleum products and farm machinery in 
short supply in the United States be found 
to exist, that we urge proper legislation by 
our Congress to immediately halt shipment 
to foreign countries of vital building mate- 
rials and petroleum products and farm ma- 
chinery, to the end that there be made avail- 
able to our veterans immediately materials 
from which to construct homes for their 
families, and also for the purpose of con- 
serving the vital natural resources of our 
country; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each and every one of our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in the Congress, 
and to the national headquarters of the 
American Legion. 


Resolution 8 


Be it resolved, That we, as members of the 
American Legion, Department of North Da- 
kota, in convention assembled, ever mindful 
of our duties as citizens and of our solemn 
obligation and determination to promote 
peace and good will on earth, and to sanctify 
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our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness and understanding, do hereby 
give our sincere effort and pledge our hearty 
support to any and all programs having for 
their purpose the voluntary enlistment of 
personnel to fill the ranks of our Army, Navy, 
Air Corps, National Guard, and the organized 
Reserve; and be it further 

Resolved, That we memorialize the Na- 
tional Congress, setting forth the needs of 
our national defense forces and requesting 
and insisting that the program as announced 
by the American Legion providing for uni- 
versal military training be immediately 
adopted and placed into operation, this to the 
end that we, as Americans, may speak with 
force and through strength maintain the 
peace of the world, 





Forty Years a King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an editorial from the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Evening Gazette of Tuesday, 
December 9, 1947, which is deserving of 
wide publicity. This article is a tribute 
to a great king, a great country, and a 
great people. 

Since the earliest days of this coun- 
try’s founding no racial group has sur- 
passed the Swedish people in their loy- 
alty and devotion to American ideals. 

In my home city of Worcester the 
Swedish people through the years have 
been foremost in contributing to the 
social, civic, and economic advancement 
of the community. 

From our own knowledge and admira- 
tion of our fellow Swedish-Americans we 
can all well understand why, in a world 
of unrest, the Swedish Nation remains 
a rock of fundamental stability. 

The editorial follows: 

FORTY YEARS A KING 


The fortieth anniversary of the reign of 
King Gustav V, of Sweden, celebrated yester- 
day, is of interest to all the people of 
Worcester because of the respect in which 
we all hold our fellow citizens of Swedish 
descent. Not only do these form a substan- 
tial portion of our population, but they are 
so closely associated with the city’s industrial, 
social, and civic life, that they are indeed a 
vital element in its economy, its democracy, 
and its neighborliness. Their attachment to 
the country of their race is based on a pride 
in its sturdy and righteous qualities, and this 
pride all, with neighborly friendship, are 
happy to share. 

The visits of members of the Swedish royal 
family, and honors conferred on some of our 
citizens by the royal family, have strength- 
ened this sentiment, as has the gracious 
gesture of the King in volunteering to em- 
broider an altar cloth for the Trinity Luth- 
eran Church here. Not only the members of 
the churches forming the new Trinity parish, 
but all the people of the city, look forward 
to the completion and dedication of this devo- 
tional work of art. 

But there is a greater significance in this 
anniversary than these local and parochial 
interests. In the midst of a changing politi- 
cal world, the reign of a monarch who has 
held the loyalty and love of his people for 40 
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Fighting Inflation: A Two-Front Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
append to my remarks a speech made on 
a recent occasion by Lewis H. Brown, 
chairman of the board of the Johns- 

fanville Corp. Mr. Brown is a com- 
aratively young man who has attained 
high position through his oWn recog- 
ized ability. He is an American of the 
inest type, haVing been born in the west- 
ern part of our country, and he knows 
what it is to work with his hands as well 
as with his brains. Recently Mr. Brown 
made a survey and report on western 
Europe and Germany which I wish would 
be read by every Member of the Con- 
gress. In this speech he makes specific 
suggestions for waging the fight against 
inflation and mekes a clear distinction 
between political and economic meas- 
ures, Mr. Brown’s views are sensible 
and sound and what is more, they are 
workable and would be effective. I hope 
my colleagues will all read this truly re- 
markable speech. It follows: 

During the past 4 months I have had the 
pportunity to talk to more than 10,000 busi- 
ness men on the question of Germany’s 
political and economic recovery. 

In my report on Germany I outlined a plan 
to prevent the revival of German militarism, 
to get Germany off the backs of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers and to start her on the road to 
recovery. I also suggested several ways that 

e United States could render assistance in 
the recovery of France and Great Britain. 

Since my report to General Clay was sum- 
marized in recent issues of Collier’s and 
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stores under the title, “A Report on Ger- 
y.” Ido not want to repeat here today 
same ground covered in those reports. 

I think it is now widely accepted that 
there can be no recovery of western Europe 
Without at least western Germany’s recovery, 
for Germany is the heart of industrial 
Europe. And until western Europe recovers 
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heavy procurements of foods at the wrong 
times or by wrong procedures. 

The entire legislative program for raising 
food prices and putting a floor under agri- 
cultural prices by Government subsidies 


should be placed under review. This pro- 
gram was the product of the low-price era 


during and after the depression of the 
thirties and the Stabilization Extension Act 
of 1942. Now the problem has changed 
drastically from once very low to present 


very high agricultural prices. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is still compelled by law to support 
prices of certain farm products at 90 percent 
of parity. As a result of these legislative 
obligations, the CCC has entered the market 
and bought up large amounts of such farm 
products as potatoes, eggs, and so forth. 

You may recall that last year substantial 
Government funds were used to buy up pota- 
toes. They were then piled in heaps and 
saturated with kerosene to render them unfit 
for human consumption. This is a vicious 
form of “ploughing under” that takes us 
back to the worst traditions of economic 
planning during the great depression. 

Only recently Senator McCartnuy, of Wis- 
consin, reported that the Army had purchased 
1,600,000,000 pounds of sugar at a price of 
$1 a hundred pounds above that quoted on 
the world market. The Army replied that it 
was buying sugar on the recommendation of 
the State and Agriculture Departments. It 
did not disclose the amounts. Senator Mc- 
CarTHy deciared that he did not “know what 
right the Army had to help raise the cost of 
living when the administration is attempting 
to curb inflation.” 

In short, Government price operations have 
repeatedly worked against the interests of 
the consumer who is valiantly attempting to 
hold the cost of living within reach of his 
pocketbook by shifting from high-priced to 
somewhat lower-priced foods. Instead of 
allowing the consumer to buy when food 
prices are declining, the Government enters 
the market with the taxpayer’s funds as the 
taxpayer's main competitor. Obviously there 
is something wrong somewhere. 

Purchasing for export at the wrong time 
has also helped materially to make prices 
unnecessarily high. Recently the Commodity 
Credit Corporation made very heavy pur- 
chases of wheat in the open market. In a 
4-week period about 58,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were acquired in addition to purchases 
of flour. 

I have not yet seen a denial from Washing- 
ton that $19,000,000 of wheat was bought by 
a Government agency on 1 day with the re- 
sult that wheat rose $1 a bushel in 1 week. 

Is it necessary for the Government to buy 
in this fashion when such purchases consti- 
tute the marginal amount that is sure to 
make the pitcher overflow? 

Cannot more discretion and good sound 
purchasing sense be used? 

At times it seems as if the Government, 
although compelled by law to buy, performs 
its purchasing function in utter disregard 
of what happens to prices and to the cost 
of living of the consumer-taxpayer whose 
sweat furnishes the money. 

I do not recommend the abolition of price 
floors under farm products. But I do recom- 
mend their suspension for a year or two at 
a time like this. The marginal demand for 
food resulting from exports abroad is too 
much of a threat to the buying power of the 
American housewife’s pocketbook unless pro- 
curements are skillfully handled. 

I do not criticize the Government pur- 
chases of food for Europe. I strongly favor 
the export of food under a program which 
will utilize it as an incentive to start Europe 
on the road to self-support. 

What I do criticize is the way purchases 
of food for Europe are handled, the way 
the Government has continued to support 
food prices when demand exceeds supply and 
the way the Government has continued to 


apply depression and wartime remedies 
when the depression is long past and the 
war is over and we have an inflationary 
boom, 

Unfortunately it appears that when the 
Government finally hears the voice of the 
people crying out in protest against high 
prices the only remedy the Government can 
think of is to apply wartime controls to 
peacetime conditions, 

What is really needed is for the Govern- 
ment to make intelligent use of some of the 
peacetime measures it has forgotten to use. 
Moreover, the Government ought to stop 
doing some of the things that cause infla- 
tion. These things may have been bene- 
ficial at the bottom of the depression but 
are positively detrimental at the peak of an 
inflationary boom, 

What is needed are some gentle deflation- 
ary pressures. 

Once the Government gave evidence of a 
clear understanding of the right way to deal 
with the causes of the problem there would 
be a good cMance of getting a large measure 
of voluntary cooperation from businessmen. 
This cooperation would help to stop the 
inflationary spiral that is just as dangerous 
to business as to labor, the farmer, and the 
public. But businessmen cannot do this 
until Government first does its part. 

But when the Government does every- 
thing it can to increase farm prices and then 
encourages one wage increase after another 
because food prices are raising the cost of 
living, business cannot be expected to do more 
than it has done to keep prices down. 

However, it does little good to merely 
criticize the Government. Even though the 
President—in matters of economics—seems 
to accept the advice of the managers of 
politics rather than that of the managers of 
finance and business, we must remember that 
it is still our Government and it is up to us to 
continue to urge sound and constructive 
measures. 

If sound measures are not adopted, then, 
when economic trouble develops later the 
record will be clear that the blame lies with 
what has been done by the Government and 
not with what has been done by business. 

Let us risk the danger of oversimplification 
in an effort to state what ought to be done 
by Government, farmers, bankers, labor, and 
business. 

Let us first determine where we were in 
the inflationary spiral 28 months after World 
War I on Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, 
Wholesale commodity prices in those 28 
months had risen 16 percent and were about 
135 percent above prewar. Then came the 
1921-22 recession after which wholesale prices 
stabilized for a long period of years at roughly 
45 percent above prewar. 

Compare what happened after this war, 
In the 28 months after VJ-month—August 
1945—wholesale commodity prices have risen 
over 50 percent instead of a mere 16 per- 
cent as after the First World War. More- 
over, 28 months after the First World War 
prices were close to a peak and it was only 
a few more months to the downturn. In the 
present period, however, the spiral has taken 
a@ new violent turn upward and no downturn 
is as yet in sight. 

Even in relative purchasing power, the 
farmer is about 68 percent better off than 
before the war and the factory wage earner, 
in spite of the rise in living costs, is 25 per- 
cent better off. 

The rest of the population is either no 
better or no worse off than prewar. 

This economic imbalance is just as great 
a danger to our continued prosperity as was 
the imbalance existing in 1928 when the 
relative purchasing power of the farmer and 
the laboring man was on the down side. 

The other great danger is that the infla- 
tionary spiral threatens to go on and on 
while the Government prescribes political 
remedies for an economic disease, 
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What are the right remedies? In my opin. 
ion, here is what should be done, and done 
now: 

1, Food prices must be turned downward 
We should not try to do this by restorin 
Government price controls. Such contro! 
merely choke off production, create shortag: 
and bottlenecks, and set up black market: 
Instead of controls, the Government should 
suspend for 2 years all’of the depression 
measures, subsidies, and price parities de- 
signed to get farm prices up and keep 
them up. P 

2. Where the Government buys for export 
or lends money to foreign countries which in 
turn buy in our markets, the major pur- 
chases should be made under a centralized 
purchasing control agency. This agenc; 
would receive the cooperation of the top ex- 
perts from business in each commodity 
Thus, our Government, in buying, would 
minimize its competition with the housewife 
and our money loaned abroad would be used 
so as to least disturb the stability of domestic 
prices. 

3. Instead of the Government trying to 
control prices, wages, and allocate commodi- 
ties internally in peacetime, the Government 
should take full responsibility for allocation 
of materials in short supply for shipment 
abroad. This can be done through export 
licenses—a system of control still in effect. 

4. The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks should bring about mild deflationary 
pressure by simply stopping the depression 
and wartime policy of holding interest rates 
down, Letting interest rates rise would give 
investors an inducement to again put their 
money into long-term securities. With mod- 
erately higher interest rates the Government 
could begin to get some of the war-created 
deficit money out of the banks and into the 
hands of real investors, thus siphoning off as 
much as possible of this money supply which 
in the current market tends to bid up prices 
of goods. Such mild measures gently applied 
would also tend to tighten bank credit and 
thus put a brake on the inflationary spiral. 

5. Just as soon as these measures by Gov- 
ernment had turned food prices downward, 
then the President, the Cabinet, and Con- 
gress must take a firm stand against any fur- 
ther wage increases. Once food—the main 
item in the factory worker’s budget—turns 
downward, then the leaders of organized 
labor will, I believe, cooperate by agreeing 
with the Government to forego demands for 
wage increases for at least 1 year. 

6. On the basis of a year’s moratorium on 
wage increases, the Government could then 
ask basic industries to stop price increases 
for a year. Since the spread between fac- 
tory prices and retail consumer prices is 
abnormal, the Government should ask all 
distribution and retail businesses to reduce 
prices wherever possible as their contribu- 
tion to stopping the inflationary spiral. 

7. While maintaining an adequate na- 
tional defense and giving necessary support 
to the Marshall plan, Congress should insist 
upon at least a $2,000,000,000 reduction in 
Federal expenditures as compared to this 
fiscal year, at least a $3,000,000,000 reduction 
in the Federal debt from surplus, and, finally, 
a tax reduction through community-property 
measures and any other tax-reduction meth- 
ods compatible with a balanced budget. 
The community-property tax measure 
should be made effective as early as possible 
next January. Reduction in expenditures 
and in the Federal debt, together with tax- 
reduction measures, would help put a mild 
damper on inflation and at the same time 
leave the average housewife a little more of 
the family pay envelope to get into balance 
with the cost of living. 

8. With these measures and a free market 
in effect, instead of Government price and 
wage controls, the Government and the press 
should urge housewives and all purchasers 
to avoid wherever possible buying commodi- 
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ties in short supply and to switch to com- 
modities where the supply is better and 
rices are being lowered. 







ra am sure that if statesmanship prevails 
{t will be possible under this program to 
ease the inflationary pressures due to ill- 
t d, ineficient Government purchases, 
1 and subsidy a -price policies, low 
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If our foreign eid is given wisely and is of 
iature that s lates prceduction in 
urope, there is no a ubt that we can help 
ret western Europe started on the road to 
very. A restored western Europe will 
only be a bulwark against the westward 
rch of communicm but will be a potent 
ictor toward the political and economic 
stabilization of the world. 

If we are to avoid serious economic reper- 
cussions in the United States as a result of 
81 pe rimposing our foreign-aid program upon 
our already inflated economy, we must boldly 
tackle the problem and set aside partisan 
politics 

As I have said, the critical times in which 
we live require statesmanship of the highest 
order. Inevitably, such a program will not 
please everybody, but, in my opinion, it is 
required by our national interest, 
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Freedom Train Visit to Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following speech made by 
me at a luncheon conducted by the 
Advertising Club of Boston in the Hotel 
ee Boston, Mass., in connection 
vith the opening of Rededication Week 
in Massachusetts and the visit to Boston 
of the Freedom Train: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished and invited 
guests, ladies and apt ore at the outset 
I wish to express my gratitude to all of the 
officers and members of the Boston Adver- 
ee y Club for your invitation to join with 

u in your contribution to the program of 
R eded! cation Week. 

The advent of the Freedom Train in Bos- 
ton, carrying with it the tangible evidences 
of the enshrinement of our democratic ideals 
furnished to each of us a golden opportunity 
to look upon the handiwork of those who 
cured for us the blessings which we now 
enjoy. Since many of the sentiments in 
those priceless documents found their origin 
in the atmosphere of liberty, which has 
always been characteristic of Boston and 
vicinity, we of Boston and of Massachusetts 
take a special pride in the visit of the Free- 
dom Train, and we shall need no urgent plea 
to our people to reacquatnt themselves by 
secing the historic documents while they are 
in our midst. 

The assembly of any representative portion 
of our citizenry—no matter what the occa- 
sion—is always a good and wholesome thing. 

It becomes more so when a group of public- 
spirited citizens like yourselves take the time 
and make the effort to gather together and 
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bridled use of dictatorial power. 
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n,” wher e put and the puppet 
tral by the 1 of God 
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If they have constitutions, they 
charters of liberty, but dev 
domination, and exploitation. 

If they have bills of right, they are 
spected and held sacred, but subject 
pension and even abolition at the arbitrary 
will of the rulers 

And the dignity of man and the doctrine 
of inalienable ri in those lands are empty 
phrases, because a creature of the master 
state has no dignity, and his rights are the 
permissive grants of the master. 

It is because of all these things that I can 
truthfully say “it is gocd for us to be here.” 

We need, more than any other people, the 
inspiration of rededication. 

Having by the grace of Almighty God, 
emerged victorious from two world-wide hol- 




















ocausts, we have not suffered the deprivation 
of any of our hiberties. and, aS a result, some 
Americans have grown callous to their pre- 


ciousness. 

We declaim and exult in our rights and 
blandly forget that they entail solemn obli- 
gations of citizenship. 

We glory in the vigor and vitality of our 
priceless American heritage, and supinely al- 
low it to become emaciated by the virus of 
hatred and prejudice, and the cancer of civic 
indifference. 

We are the proud inheri tors of a system of 
government the like of which has never been 
devised by any other people on earth, iwe 
stress and insist upon our right to criticize 
it, as we should, but sometimes the criticism 
goes to the utter exclusion of any defense of 
its unique virtues. 

1 do not make these indictments lightly. 

S a matter of fact, I regret that it is neces- 
sary to assent to their truth. Personally, I 
would much prefer to believe that our civic 
consciousness, our national integrity, and our 
vigilance for Americanism were beyond re- 
proach. 

But there is ¢ 
such kelief. 

Millions of our citizens do not even make 
the effort to vote in national and local elec- 
tions 

Can it be denied, 
urgent 
of our civic consciou 

But personal neglect of civic duty on the 
part of some is not the only indication of our 
lack of appreciation of the American heritage. 

Far more deadly is our lackadaisical atti- 
tude toward the manifestations and erup- 











vidence that does not permit 


then, that there 1s an 
and compelling need for rejuvenation 


ness? 

















tions of un-American conduct in our social 
and civic life. These range all the \ m 
overt acts of hatred for minority gt to 
so-called intellectual egen m concerning 


the worth and validity of our inst ituti s 
The breeders and disciples of hatred, big- 
otry, and prejudice must be stamped out of 
our midst. That is the duty of all of us, the 
duty of all leaders of religion 
We must bear in mind that lack of pro- 
test against any deprivation « l 
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ions. 
link we will all agree that of the pre- 
tht of documents in the fort 
ing Freedom Train, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States, are the most hallowed symbols of our 
political and legal freedoms 

While the documents themselves : ' 
bols, the doctrines expressed in them are the 
basis upon which the whole structure of 
government is founded. 
The natural law concepts of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were, and are today, 
the American challenge to tyranny. No in- 
dividual and no nation can depart from the 
law of God without ultimately meeting 
disaster 

The justice of the preamble to the Con- 
stitution is not an abstract theory but a goal 
and an ideal to which we have been con- 
stantly strivins 

The fine balance which the political and 
legal wisdom contained in these two docu- 
ments has produced is the secret of the suc- 
cess of our democracy. 
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ite to the individual good. 
hat would be anarchy. 

Also because cf it we have avoided the 
delusive doctrine that the individual good 
tely subordinate to the common 





That would be totalitarianism. 
We have adopted the middle course—and 
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nothing more than “obedience to the public 
will.” 

It is that faith of the founding fathers to 
which we must return. 

Reaffirmance of that faith is essential to 
our survival. 

You are all aware that there is a conflict 
of legal, moral, and governmental ideologies 
raging in the world today. 

In the political arena, this conflict is be- 
tween the idea of the free nation and the 
idea of a puppet, slave state—of the dignity 
of the human being—of man, or the modern 
totalitarian state supreme. 

In the economic arena, the conflict is be- 
tween the philosophy of free enterprising 
and competitive capitalism of individual in- 
itiative, and that of controlled, state-domi- 
nated communism. 

In the social arena, this conflict is between 
the rigidity of a state-enforced proletarian- 
ism and the fluid intercourse of a society of 
free citizens 

In the religious arena, this conflict is a 
struggle of survival between a civilization 
built upon belief in God and the traditions 
of His heritage and an alien civilization 
based upon the philosophy of atheistic ma- 
terialism; of love or hate. 

There is no room for debate upon the ques- 
tion of where we shall stand. If world order 
is to ensue from this period of postwar ad- 
justment, such ordering must come from 
law and justice, and not from power and 
force. 

Each of us can contribute to that order- 
ing by accepting and performing the obliga- 
tions of our heritage. 

We can do it by an alert and active par- 
ticipation in the processes of democracy by 
fulfilling the duties of American citizenship. 

We can do it by increased awareness of 
an appreciation for our individual rights 
and liberties. 

We can do it by acting, thinking and liv- 
ing as Americans with justifiable pride in 
our past and in our accomplishments as a 
people, and looking with confidence to the 
future. 

We can do it by recognizing our obligation 
to the world to maintain our free institu- 
tions as an example of democracy preserving 
the rights and dignity of the individual. 

We can do it by rededicating ourselves to 
God, to our country, to the Constitution, 
and to the service of our fellow men. 





NEWSOME & Co., INC., 
Boston, Mass., October 10, 1947. 


Dorchester, Mass. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN McCormack: I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to tell you how much 
I enjoyed your fine address to the Advertis- 
ing Club last Tuesday on the occasion of 
Rededication Week. Also, I want to thank 
you for letting us have your own copy of 
the speech for the newspapers. 

Enclosed please find the original as well 
as a new copy which I was happy to have 
made for you. You will notice that the 
fresh copy includes some of your extem- 
poraneous remarks not found in the original. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut A. NEWSOME. 





Socialism and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House to extend my 


remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
I include therein an editorial by Hamil- 
ton Fish in Today’s World showing the 
difference between socialism and com- 
munism. It is a short analysis of the 
two theories, and I commend it to the 
reading of my colleagues for the infor- 
mation it contains: 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOCIALISM AND 
COMMUNISM 


(By Hamilton Fish) 


It is surprising how little the American 
people know about the fundamental prin- 
ciples of socialism and communism, and the 
difference between the two. Ask any of your 
friends and you are apt to get an evasive 
answer. 

One-half of Europe is under the Commu- 
nist control of Soviet Russia and most of the 
balance of Europe is under the rule of So- 
cialist governments, including the two most 
powerful western powers, Great Britain and 
France. The Socialists cf Europe are, gen- 
erally speaking, antireligious as are most 
Marxists, particularly in France, Italy, and 
Germany and to a lesser degree in England, 
The economic aspects of socialism and com- 
munism are very much the same. Both 
these social and political ideologies are de- 
rived from the same source—the Manifesto 
on Communism by Karl Marx, published in 
1848. This isa statement of fact that will not 
be denied by either the Socialists or Com- 
munists. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
American people understand the aims, pur- 
poses, and principles of both the Socialist 
and Communist parties. 

The Communists claim that socialism is 
the first step or stage in building a Com- 
munist state. Both socialism and commu- 
nism are opposed to our American system of 
free enterprise and private ownership of 
property. They both advocate government 
control and operation of industries, trans- 
portation, and distribution systems. For 30 
years Soviet Russia has carried out a social- 
ist program under a terroristic dictatorship. 
The results have been the destruction of lib- 
erty and freedom and the creation of a police 
state honeycombed with concentration camps 
and supported by human slavery. Charles 
Sumner aptly said, “Where slavery is, there 
liberty cannot be, and where liberty is, there 
slavery cannot be.” 

Most Socialists will approve of the huge 
concentration of governmental powers and 
the seizure and control of means of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods that have 
occurred in Soviet Russia. They find no 
fault with the establishment of a Socialist 
state there. What many right-wing Social- 
ists balk at is the abolition of democratic 
processes under the Soviet totalitarian state. 

What the American people should under- 
stand is that the economic aspects of social- 
ism and communism are alike as two peas 
in a pod. 

The Socialists deplore the brutal and 
bloody Communist direct-action tactics in- 
stead of their professed evolutionary one, 
by the ballot instead of by the bullet and 
force and violence. To most Socialists the 
oppressive Communist totalitarian dictator- 
ship is contrary to their fundamental be- 
liefs in freedom and democratic concepts 
of government. Nevertheless, the various 
steps taken by the Soviets to transfer the 
ownership of industries to the state meet 
with their qualified approval. That is pre- 
cisely what the Socialists would undertake 
to do if elected to power in the United States, 
just as they are doing in England and 
France today, and thereby ruining the econ- 
omies of both hitherto prosperous nations. 

The Socialist Party of the United States in 
its declaration of principles stated a quarter 
of a century ago that its purpose when in 
power is “to transfer the ownership of in- 
dustries to the people (government), begin- 
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ning with those of a public character, such 
as banking, insurance, mining, transporita- 
tion, and communications.” 

That is what the Socialist Labor Party has 
already done in England except for insur- 
ance, which will probably come next, 

Karl Marx, the god of both the Socialists 
and Communists, was most explicit in favor 
of “centralization of credit in the hands of 
the state by means of a national bank with 
state capital and an exclusive monopoly.” 

Lenin, the father of modern or oriental 
communism, understood what the control of 
the banks by the government really meant. 
He said: “One state bank as huge as possible, 
with branches in every factory, is nine-tenths 
of the Socialist apparatus. * * * Through 
the nationalization of the banks, they—the 
small businessmen—may be tied hand and 
foot.” 

The British Socialist leader, G. D. H. Cole, 
was forthright in his explanation: “Before a 
labor government nationalizes any industry 
it should first nationalize the banks. Wiih 
the banks in our hands we can take over 
other industries at leisure.” 

The British labor government has been 
in power several years and has demonstrated 
its capacity to undermine and wreck the sys- 
tem of free enterprise that made the British 
Isles the center of world trade and banking, 
That formerly robust and prosperous nation 
in the short space of 2 years has been laid 
low economically and financially by the in- 
credible follies and incompetence of the la- 
bor government and its Socialist program, 

The coal mines, which have been the foun- 
dation of British economic expansion and 
wealth, have all closed down while the miners 
live on family subsistence pay and indulge 
their sporting proclivities in training and 
racing whippets. 

We have gone a long way in the United 
States down the dismal trail of collectivism. 
The terrible example set by communism in 
Soviet Russia and the tragic failure of so- 
cialism in Great Britain should call a halt 
to further attacks on our American system 
of private enterprise based upon private 
initiative and reasonable profit which has 
made our country the richest, most pros- 
perous, and freest in the world. It has also 
made our American wage earners the best 
paid, the best housed, the best clothed, the 
best fed, the best educated, and the most 
contented and free: Half the population cf 
Italy, Germany, and Great Britain would mi- 
grate to the United States if we would let 
them in, and 75 percent would flee from 
Soviet Russia and its satellite eountries if 
they knew how to escape from the terror and 
brutality of these slave and police states. 
Whole nations have made and will make 
mistakes and have been compelled to turn 
back or turn aside. It does not follow that 
because some industries can be socialized 
that all industries can, 

There is no desirable social or industrial 
reform in the interest of the people that 
cannot put into effect through our republi- 
can system of government, instead of turn- 
ing to the radical principles of Karl Marx, 
founder of both the Socialist and Commu- 
nist Parties. There is no need for either of 
them in free America. 

Early last month, Winston Churchill tn 
addressing a Conservative Party convention 
declared: “The machinery for the totali- 
tarian grip on British society is being built 
up and perfected. One could almost wonder 
whether the government do not reconcile 
themselves to the economic misfortunes of 
our countr, to which their mismanagement 
has so notably contributed, because these 
misfortunes give a pretext for establishing 
even more controls and ever larger bureauc- 
racy. They make mistakes which make 
things worse. As things get worse they claim 
more power to set them right. Thus they 
move nearer to the scheme of the all-power- 
ful state in which the individual is a help- 
less serf or pawn.” 
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The wartime Prime Minister put his finger 
one of the main difficulties or sore spots 
when socialism is actually applied. It re- 
i s either the Soviet type of ruthless Com- 
unist police state or a drastic totalitarian 
list government to make it halfway 
ble. No matter how altruistic the So- 

t remedies or reforms may sound, they 
ineffective unless labor and the people 
re strictly regimented by the government. 
This invariably means the loss of personal 
yerty and economic freedom for both labor 
nd the people. Until the average citizen, 
sther British, French, American, or any 

r nationality, grows wings and is willing 

» be regimented and ticketed by the state 
hout coercion, neither socialism nor com- 
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n will work. The only alternative is 
itarian state with all its enforcement 
app tus, even including concentration 
camps as in Soviet Russia. 

‘his Frankenstein of state socialism or 
Soviet communism requires a government 
based either on austerity or terror and the 
consequent loss of human freedom which 
hitherto has been the goal of all free nations. 

Despite the fact that Britain won the war 
militarily, it has lost it by adopting the 
rinciples of national socialism, which re- 
uires a totalitarian state to be made effec- 
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The Conservatives in England today might 
well quote from Goethe, who said: “I hate 
bungling as I do sin, but particularly bun- 
gling in politics, which leads to the misery 
and ruin of many thousands and millions of 
people.” 

~ The proof of the pudding is the eating. 
The proof of 30 years of communism is the 
lack of eating and the lowest standards of 
living of any nation except China and India. 
Two years of Socialist government in England 
and France have brought about a stagnation 
of production and the decline of trade and 
living standards. 

Speaker Jos=pH MartTIN said a mouthful 
of truth when he announced recently that 
a majority of Americans want to help Europe 
but think it is high time Europe was going 
to work and beginning to help itself. The 
American people want to know when are the 
Socialist governments of Britain and France 
going to increase production by increasing 
hours of labor, instead of our footing the 
bill for increased wages and less work. 
Speaker MartTIN is one of the most influential 
leaders in the Republican Party and is the 
choice of Today’s World for Vice President in 
case of the nomination of General MacArthur 
or General Eisenhower for President on the 
Republican ticket 

Today's World favors spending a billion 
dollars of our Government's funds to supply 
the starving people of Europe with food and 
necessities of life including clothes and medi- 
cines, but not $1 to underwrite and keep in 
power Socialist governments in England, 
France, or any other foreign nation. 

We are doing a disservice to the people of 
these nations by spending our wealth to 
rivet socialism on them. Its disastrous and 
ruinous effect on the economies of these na- 
tions and their people would soon result in 
an overwhelming repudiation by their own 
voters, if we stopped bailing out foreign 
Socialist governments. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PARKE M. BANTA 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc< 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Farmington (Mo.) Press of De- 
cember 5, 1947: 


neress is debating over 
uld reimpose price con- 
itly rising price trend. 

in our two bits worth by say- 
to hold prices down 
And if Con- 
all our food an 


ing that th n 
is to have a plentiful 
gress would quit gi 
chandise to Europe we would have a suffi 
supply to meet the demand in this country 
and prices would stabilize 

Naturally, we don’t want to see anyone 
starve to death. But these Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, Italians, and so on wouldn't be so 
hard up for food and clothing if they would 
quit having revolutions, strikes, demonstra- 
tions, etc., and get down to work. If they 
worked as hard as the average American citi- 
zen, they would soon be on their feet again. 
But why should they go to work as long as 
they can make us sucker enough to support 
them. Russia doesn’t give them anything, 
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become friends of Russia if we don't kick in. 
How about playing a dirty trick on the Rus- 
ians and let them have all of Europe. 





Why Italy Requires Prompt Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following very timely and 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Why Italy Requires Prompt Help,” 
which appeared in the Evening Gazette 
of Worcester, Mass., Tuesday, December 
9, 1947: 


WHY ITALY REQUIRES PROMPT HELP 


Sunday’s Communist march in Rome was 
no “march on Rome”’; that is, it did not seize 
the government in the manner of the Fascist 
Blackshirts of 1922, nor did it openly threaten 
to do so. But it was a sharp and ominous 
gesture just the same. 

Only a few hundred Partisans had been 
expected for a week-end convention. In- 
stead, between 20,000 and 30,000 arrived from 
the industrial north and paraded grimly in 
unarmed but precise military units. They 
had obviously been well drilled, and Com- 
munist insignia decorated a motley attire 
that included Russian fur hats, American 
army jackets, and Italian army uniforms. 
The paraders had been driven long distances 
by night for a plain attempt to cow Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi and his Christian Demo- 
crat government. 

Whether or not the vigorous Schuman 
government’s measures in France have led 
the Communist drive headquarters at Bel- 
grade to switch the main pressures to Italy, 
Sunday's march in Rome had been carefully 
staged and timed. For the twenty-thousand- 
odd Communists, under their commissar 
commanders, were supposed to be a sample 
of an estimated 380,000 similarly organized 
and ready. The parade was a demonstration 
of the Partisans’ ability to mobilize under 
orders. It was accompanied by a burst of 
anti-American and pro-Soviet propaganda in 
such Communist papers as L’Unita. It came 
on the heels of a Communist ultimatum, 
threatening a general strike and other out- 
breaks unless the government, by tonight, 
punishes police who put down a Communist 
riot at Primaville, near Rome, last Friday. 
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There is not the slightest doubt that such 
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2,200,000 Communists, who rourded up 4,- 

000,000 votes for 104 asserubly seats in the 

1946 election. That 20 percent of assembly 

seats, however, has never carried enough 
power so that the Communists can 





win Italy by democratic proce 
exclusion from the De Gasperi Cabinet last 
June forced them to resort to violence 
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be thi mness with which he rejects 
ultimatum. He dces not possess mucl 
tary power to f the 280,000 Parti 





Italy's police and army are limited by the 
peace treaty to 250,000, of which most units 
must watch the Yugoslav border. But the 
government has political shrewdness, and the 
Premier's move to enlist a couple of small 
moderate left parties in his ranks is a good 
sign 

This week may tell the story. For at mid- 
night next Sunday, 30 days after the Sep- 
tember 15 treaty ratification, the few re- 
maining Allied troops must be out of Italy. 
The Communist leaders, Longo and Togliatti, 
are well aware of that. What the United 
States will do if De Gasperi asks American 
troops to remain is uncertain. It is certain, 
however, that the situation in Italy requires 
the psychological, as well as economic, brac- 
ing of prompt action on emergency aid from 
this country. The march in Rome last Sun- 
day was evidence enough. 








Brake on Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post, Washington, 
D. C., of November 26, 1947: 


BRAKE ON HOUSING 


ne segment of the housing program is 
grinding to a stop for want of legal author- 
ization. The amount of mortgage insurance 
which the Federal Housing Administration 
can grant under title VI—emergency housing 
for veterans—has been limited by Congress 
to $4,200,000,000, and that maximum was 
reached about 10 days ago. Congress extend-_ 
ed this authorization just before ta g its 
summer recess, but it Underestimated the 
demand for mortgage insurance of this type 
Now it must act again with great speed if 
the building of homes for veterans is not 
to be seriously curtailed 

he importance of this aspect of the 
ing program may be seen from fact th: 
proximately 30 percent of the new pri 
housing currently placed under construc- 
tion is being financed under FHA title VI 
insurance commitments It is this title 
which gives special encouragement to large- 
scale constru mn of iow-cost housing both 
for sale and for rent try is fortu- 
nate in having builders give special atten- 
tion to housing of this type, although, of 
course, it does not take the place of low- 
rental public housing for families that can- 
not afford to pay for decent private dwell- 
ings of any kind. The hopeful momentum 
that has been attained in private low-cost 
housing is likely to be lost, however, unless 
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Congress acts quickly to extend the FHA’s 
authorization. 


Congressman SMaATHERS and Senator 
SrparKMAN have introduced a bill to extend 
FHA’s authority under title VI by a billion 


dollars. On the House side this bill has 
gone before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which Jesse P. Wotcort is chair- 
man. In our opinion that puts a heavy re- 
sponsibility on Representative WOoOLcoTT. 
The bill is not likely to be controversial. 
Yet it will need energy and push behind it if 
the veterans’ housing program is to avoid 
a tragic bogging down. We think Mr. WoL- 
coTr ought to call an immediate hearing and 
report the bill out so that it may be passed 
at the extra session. 





The Panama Canal in the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID M. POTTS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with permission unanimously 
granted to me today to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I insert a radio address made by me on 
the subject entitled “The Panama Canal 
in the Atomic Age” over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network, Monday, De- 
cember 8, 1947. 

The gist of my radio address was con- 
veyed to the people of the eastern sea- 
board by television Tuesday evening 
when I participated in the Walter Comp- 
ton news program over television sta- 
tions WTTG in Washington and WABD 
in New York. 

The radio address follows: 


Friends, as you all know by now, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has transmitted 
to the Congress a recommendation that the 
Panama Canal be converted to a sea-level 
canal. This request, if acted upon by the 
Congress, will cost approximately 24 billion 
dollars. We may well ask ourselves why the 
Congress and the people of the United States 
are being asked to provide funds at this 
time for the Canal. 

The answer is quite simple. The report of 
Gov. Joseph C. Mehaffey, of the Canal Zone, 
and the Administration's transmission of 
the same refiect a profound anxiety as to 
the vulnerability of the Canal in event of 
any emergency. May Almighty God for- 
bid that a new holocaust—a new war—be 
visited upon us, but we are not children 
and brutal as it is, we must face reality in 
this Atomic Age. 

We know now, but it could not be dis- 
closed then, that as the year 1939 and the 
war in Europe approached, the United States 
had become, and is now, profoundly appre- 
hensive about the Panama Canal—not only 
as to its defense, but also as to its capacity 
to accommodate the extra large battlewagons 
then being built for our Navy. You see, 
when the Canal was built, the locks were 
made 110 feet wide. At that time that width 
was considered more than ample to cover 
the needs of our Navy for many generations. 
However, naval building changed so greatly 
in the interval between the two World Wars 
that by 19389 we had naval vessels having 
beams greater than 110 feet. These ships 
could not transit the Canal. Incredible as 
it may seem, these ships had to go around 
Cape Horn at the tip of South America to 
get to the Pacific from the Atlantic or vice 
versa, They were thus subjected to greater 
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danger from enemy submarines as well as 
delay in getting into action in the Pacific 
theater of the war. So far as these ships 
were concerned, the purpose of the Canal, 
which was to expedite the transit of ships 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was 
defeated. We can only speculate on the 
number of lives lost, directly and indirectly, 
as a result. 

A third locks project designed to accom- 
modate these giant men-of-war was under- 
taken with a rush. However, the war en- 
gulfed us long before its completion. This 
project was discontinued because of the 
urgency of vital materials for other war pur- 
poses. The problem should have been 
tackled by previous administrations long be- 
fore the advent of war forced its postpone- 
ment. 

The experiences of World War II indicated 
the need of reconsidering our interoceanic 
needs in peace and in war. As a result, the 
Governor of the Canal Zone was charged by 
an act of Congress with making a compre- 
hensive review and study, with approximate 
estimate of costs, of the means for increas- 
ing the capacity and security of the Panama 

anal to meet future needs of interoceanic 
commerce and national defense. He was also 
to make a study to determine whether a 
canal or canals at other locations, including 
consideration of any new means of trans- 
porting ships across land, might be more 
useful to meet the future needs of inter- 
oceanic commerce or national defense than 
can the present Canal with improvements. 
This is the report which has now been trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress. 

It has been estimated that the Canal will 
not be taxed to capacity by commercial ships 
desiring transit for many years. Conse- 
quently, present consideration of Canal im- 
provements is impelled principally by reasons 
of national defense, especially since the ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb. 

Of course, the Canal, as it exists today, 
could be wiped from the face of the Isthmus 
of Panama by bombardment from atomic 
missiles. We all know this. The question 
before us, then, is, What can we do to estab- 
lish effective measures of defense? This is 
the problem which is posed by the Gover- 
nor’s report, and this is the issue upon which 
we must bring to bear our most expert knowl- 
edge and judicious consideration. 

To assemble scientific data on canal build- 
ing and narrow channel navigation, the Da- 
vid Taylor model basin was erected at Car- 
derock, Md. There Panama Canal conditions 
are simulated—everything except the 
weather. Scientific data thus collected will 
to a very large extent be useful for canal 
building in any part of the world. 

In addition, a model sea-level canal has 
been built at the Canal Zone at a cost of 
$180,000. This model is testing the effect of 
the introduction of currents if the Canal 
should be made sea level. 

It has already been concluded by the engi- 
neers examining the problems that either a 
lock canal or a sea-level canal would satisfy 
the needs of interoceanic commerce and the 
needs of naval vessels. But it has also been 
agreed that a lock canal cannot be designed 
and constructed to give absolute security 
against loss of the waterway or to provide 
as great a degree of security against traffic 
interruption as the comparatively invulner- 
able sea-level canal. However, the sea-level 
project will be substantially more costly to 
develop. Accordingly, Congress will be re- 
quired to balance security factors against 
comparative costs in determining what ex- 
pansion plans will be approved. 

Even before the report of the Governor 
of the Canal Zone was submitted, as re- 
quired by law, the House Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal, of which I have the 
honor of being chairman, gave intensive and 
extensive attention and study to the prob- 
lem in its many complex and important 
phases. 


The members of the subcommittee {n 
April of this year went to the Canal and 
after a period of the most exhaustive and 
detailed examination drew up a report 
This report was filed with the House of 
Representatives on July 2, 1947, and in it 
is contained the thoughts and conclusion 
of the members of the subcommittee. This 
report makes no recommendations as to 
what particular form the reconstruction o/ 
the Canal should take nor does it make any 
recommendations regarding alternative sitcs 
for the Canal. However, it is upon the basis 
of the facts contained in this report that 
the legislation, which will make possible the 
reduction of vulnerability to attack upon the 
Canal, will be drawn up for submission to 
the Congress. This report, then, is much 
more fundamental in character than either 
the Governor's report or the President’s en- 
dorsement. It is definitive precisely because 
it will be the instrumentality which will be 
utilized by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in its effort to produce 
the necessary legislative program affecting 
the Canal. 

The term “sea-level” canal means to the 
layman that a ship comes from one ocean, 
sails into the canal at one end, and cut the 
other into the second ocean. That, however, 
is a misconception. The Atlantic Ocean has 
a 2-foot tide; the Pacific Ocean, a 20-foot 
tide. It is only when there is a meshing 
of tides during the day that the Canal would 
be truly sea level. That would only be about 
80 percent of each day. At other times a 
tidal lock would have to be used to control 
the difference of 18 feet in tide levels. 

Many naval experts, in turn, prefer the 
present type canal—a lock canal—es the best 
from a navigational standpoint and safety 
to ships in transit. 

Contrary to popular belief, navigational 
hazards do exist in the Canal of today, which 
has experienced many accidents and some 
sinkings. It is said that the sea-level canal 
will aggravate these perils and would also 
involve a tremendous expenditure of funds 
On the other hand, it would make the Canal 
less susceptible to complete uselessness in 
the event of attack. 

Let us consider together for a moment some 
matters which will have to be considered in 
determining the nature of the improvement. 

Navy men say that if the Canal is made 
sea-level, tidal currents will be introduced. 
Navigation thus will be made more difficult 
and therefore some naval officers say it can 
be expected that accidents will be multipled. 

You will recall that the bed of the Canal 
proper is 85 feet above sea level. It is the 
function of the locks to raise and lower ships 
in transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. If the locks were blown to bits, the 
waters of the Canal would promptly cataract 
into the oceans leaving behind a muddy 
mountain pass. 

To make the Canal sea-level, it will have to 
be dug down an additional 85 feet the entire 
distance of the Canal and through the Con- 
tinental Divide, that range of mountains 
running down through Central America. 

Severe and many slides were experienced in 
Gaillard, formerly Culebra Cut, which runs 
through the Continental Divide, caused by 
the excavation when the Canal was built. 
If it is dug down an additional 85 feet, and 
the mountains on both sides made that much 
higher with a consequent greater weight and 
pressure on the sides of the cut, it is likely 
that the slides will be more numerous and 
intensive and a hazard to navigation. 

Occasionally islands are pushed up from 
the floor of the Canal, creating a continuous 
dredging operation. These are brought 
about by the great weight of the mountains 
on the sides of the Canal pressing in on it, 
the tendency of which in the settling process 
is to push these islands up in the Canal. If 
it is dug down an additional 85 feet, it is also 
likely that many more of these islands will 
be created. 
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If it is to remain a lock canal, the ques- 
tion of lock width will have to be given 
serious consideration. This in turn will 
depend on what the best minds in naval 
engineering can foretell will be the nature 
f naval architecture and construction over 
1 long period of time. 

The committee has also reported on sug- 
restions concerning the advisability of build- 
ne a canal or canals at other sites in Cen- 
tral or South America or both. In all cases 
it must be kept in mind that the defense of 
the Canal is not a problem which can affect 
the United States alone, but, on the contrary, 
it is quite apparent that every nation in 
this hemisphere has the most vital concern 
in secing established a canal system which 
not only will be able to transit ships ply- 
ing the seas in times of peace, but also one 
which will offer the maximum possible 
ecurity in times of war. And one, more- 
over, which will in itself be a mighty bastion 
gainst sudden and violent aggression. For 
their own protection, therefore, it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that every nation in 
this hemisphere and especially those con- 
tiguous to the Canal will cooperate in their 
wn interests as well as for the interests of 
all the Americas. 

I think we are all very grateful to the 
American Broadcasting Co. and to its repre- 
sentatives Michael Roshkind, Thomas Vel- 
lotta, and Bryson Rash for their civic- 
mindedness in making this time available 
as a public service so that the people of 
America may be better informed al! and 
act intelligently upon this tremendous proj- 
ect for our national defense. 
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Why Build Airports? Taxpayer Acks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time early next year the House will be 
called upon to consider appropriations 
for the activities of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, especially the item con- 
cerning airport construction and the 
maintenance of airport-control towers 
and other facilities. 

When Congress considers this appro- 
priation it is my fervent hope that seri- 
ous attention will be given to the unfair 
competition provided for the railroads 
of America arising from the practice of 
financing the construction and operation 
of airports and airways at the expense of 
the taxpayers of America. 

When the question was before the 
House early this year of appropriating 
funds for governmental maintenance of 
employees in airport-control towers in 
certain airports I took the opportunity 
to point out that if funds of the Federal 
Government were used to provide per- 
sonnel to operate the control tower at 
Washington Airport why should Congress 
refuse to appropriate funds to operate 
the signal tower that controls the daily 
arrival and departure of hundreds of 
passenger trains at Union Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

So that Members of Congress may 
realize that the taxpayers of America are 
interested in this unfair competition, I 
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am making part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing, and appearing in the November 
30, 1947, issue of the Beacon Journal, 
Akron, Ohio: 

WHY BUILD AIRPORTS? TAXPAYER ASKS 
Epitor, BEACON JOURNAL: 

Optimistically assuming that our form of 
government is still democratic enough to 
permit freedom of speech and press, and be- 
ing an interested reader of the Beacon Jour- 
nal, as well as a taxpayer, will you bear with 
me while I take advantage of the democratic 
principle to which I have referred? 

On November 12, I devoted an hour or 
more after dinner in poring over my tax 
bills. Finding no solution to my pressing 
financial problems, I turned, for solace per- 
haps, to the pages of the Beacon Journal. 
Did I hope there to find some news, some 
inkling that the spiraling costs, the ever- 
increasing taxation, would take a downward 
trend? 

On the contrary, my troubles increased and 
my apprehensicn grew to such an extent that 
I felt compelled, for my own salvation, to join 
the ever-growing army of citizens who are 
rebelling against further exploitation 

My fears were multiplied because of two 
difierent news articles in your issue {f No- 
vember 12. One of them castigated the rail- 
roads for not building a new station in Akron, 
The other was a dramatic, all-out plea to 
build a new and better home in Akron for 
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the air lines—at the taxpayers’ expe 














I carry mn ch for the railroads, but is it 
not about time that some citizen {f this 
country ;c somebody why we should de- 
mand, as you have done in rather violent 
language, that the railroads build us a new 
station while, in almost the same breath, 


your article demands that we, the home- 
makers, are asked to donate a portion of our 
own earnings to build a landing field for the 
air lines 

Just what is the angle here? Why must I 
pay out my money so that a plane can lard 
in Akron, and not for a train to serve this 
city? The air lines published glowing post- 
war forecasts about what they were going to 
do for us in peacetime, but those long-haired 
planners failed to state that you and I 
would foot the bill. I am convinced that 
the immense contribution of planes to the 
winning of the war led to fantastic notions 
of their preeminence in peace. But whether 
they are notions or not, I, for one, cannot af- 
ford to finance their ambitions 

Furthermore, I think your caricature of the 
railroads is in poor taste, and certainly over- 
looks America’s vaunted principle of fair 
play. Not so long ago, in the press, in the 
Halls of Congress, and throughout the coun- 
try, the railroads were lauded as saviors of 
the Nation. Once again, as has happened so 
often before, they have become the peace- 
time football. 

Our memory is short. And our scheme of 
things seems out of balance. We build high- 
ways for the trucks, runways for the planes, 
but our railroads not only build their own 
right-of-way, but, through heavy taxation, 
build many of our schools. 





R.E.B. 





Put Foreign Aid on Business Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PARKE M. BANTA 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Rolla (Mo.) Daily News of December 8, 
1947: 
PUT FOREIGN AID ON BUSINESS BASIS 
The President's Committee on Foreign Aid 
e « ratulated upon its recognition 
he fact that European recovery de} 
rily, upon the efforts of the Eur 
hemselves and that the most the United 











s can do is to assist slightly in accom- 

ng the end desired Espet ly com- 

ble is the definite statement that the 
mittee regards a n¢ ‘ e the iaea 
which prevails to a considerable degree in 
this country and abroad, that we need to 
export cur goocs and services as free gifts 
t 1 ‘ wn ft perity I t be 
hoped at, now th the c e€ s 
I it o1 this ¢ nomic truth s force- 
fully, Members of Congress will no longer 
give heed to the notion that export of our 


surplus is necessary tO prevent depression. 
Another important truth brought out by 
the committee is that any sound export trac 
is dependent upon a return flow of goods 
ser s. If we sell abroad, we must likew 
buy abroad. Failure to recognize this tr 
has led to the adoption, by our own and 
fore 1 countries, of many absurd restric- 


tions on trade. Let us send to Europe wi 
she needs, and pays for, after our wants : 
provided, and let us buy from them, ard 
pay for, what we need of our output. That's 


The Gentleman From Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
month is the one hundredth anniversary 
of the coming of Abraham Lincoln to tiie 
House of Representatives. 

The following interesting article | 
Charles L. Allison, a resident of Lincoln's 
home town of Springfield, Ill., has jusi 
appeared in the Optimist magazine, and 
I believe this an appropriate occasion to 
insert this article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM ILLINO!I LITTLF- 
KNOWN INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A SOLEMN- 
FacepD, GAUNT MAN WHO First APPEARED IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 100 Years Aco THIs 
MoNTH 

(By Charles L. Allison) 

A hundred years ago this month there ap- 
peared in the National Capitol 
time a solemn-faced, gaunt man in his thirty- 
seventh year, his great height of 6 feet 4 
inches intensified by his funereal black stove- 
pipe hat 

He had come to Washington to represent 
the Seventh Illinois District in the Hou € 





r the first 





the Thirtieth United States Congr Lone 
Whig Member from that important Prairie 
State, this gentleman from Illir was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the rail splitter, v m destiny 
was to recall to Wa hit gton 1 year er 
for a greater and more sig t - 
ment in history, the role of FE 
United States in its crucial period 
strife 

Although hailing from com ative 
frontier country and still years f i 
the immortality now a rded him by 
liberty-loving peoples everywhere the new 
House Member was no green backwocdsman 
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of untried ability. Already carved into his 
beardless features were years of hardship, 
toil, and sacrifice in Kentucky and Indiana 
and later in Ilinoi With less than a year’s 
formal hooling, he had, through the mir- 
acle of self-education, become a lawyer, pub- 
l peal and politician 

With him now was another driving, com- 
pelli force, his wife of 4 years, Mary Todd 
Lincoln, a daughter of a Lexington, Ky., 
banker, and their two sons, Robert Todd 
Lincoln, born in 1843, and the infant, Ed- 
ward Barker Lincoln born in 1846. 

Behind the newcomer were his early suc- 
cesses as a frontier circuit-riding lawyer 
and 8 years as a member of the house of the 
Illinois General Assembly. There, he had 
won renown for engineering the transfer of 
the Illinois State Capital from Vandalia to 
Springfield 

Washington, with its unpaved streets, 
filled with roaming pigs, was not much dif- 
ferent than the Springfield he had left a 
few weeks earlier as Congressman-elect, 
except that Washington was ten times larger. 
Congress, he found, resembled the State 
legislature, except that the intrigues were 
more complicated and the personages were 
much more important. 

As contemporaries in the House and 
Senate, Lincoln had such men as John 
Quincy Adams, the former president, then in 
the House; Horace Greely, the editor; Daniel 
Webster, with whom he was to breakfast 
frequently; Andrew Johnson, who was des- 
tined to succeed Lincoln in the White House 
following that ill-fated night at Ford's 
theater in April 1865; Jefferson Davis, later 
to become President of the Confederacy; 
John C. Calhoun, Lewis Cass, Thomas Ben- 
ton, and Stephen A. Douglas, one of the six 
Democratic House Members sent by Illinois 
to round out its 7-man delegation. 

Singularly, this Douglas, who loaned him 
money in at least one impecunious period 
in Washington, was the same “little giant” 
who in later years was to catapult Lincoln 
into the White House by means of a series of 
famous debates on slavery. 

In the ensuing 16 months he served as 
Congressman, Lincoln not only associated 
with these men, but * * * keen student 
that he was * * ®* the future President 
of the United States observed and studied 
them to good advantage, as later events 
proved. During his campaign some of the 
Whig supporters raised #200 for his expenses, 
a sizable fund in those days. After his elec- 
tion, the Congressmen-elect returned all but 
75 cents of these funds to his supporters, 
with this statement: 

“I did not need the money. I made the 
canvass on my own horse; my entertainment, 
being at the houses of friends, cost me noth- 
ing, and my only outlay was 75 cents for a 
barrel of cider, which some farm hands in- 
sisted I should treat to.” 

Although elected in early August 1846, 
it was not until October 1847, that he set 
out for his new duties. The Illinois Journal 
(forerunner of the present Illinois State 
Journal) for October 28, 1847, carried this 
item: 

“Mr. Lincoln, the Member of Congress- 
elect from this district, has just set out on 
his way to the city of Washington. His 
family is with him; they intend to visit their 
friends and relatives in Kentucky before they 
take up the line of march for the seat of 
government.” 

And “line of march” it was * * ®* by 
stagecoach, boat and rail * * * from 
Springfield to Lexington, Ky., thence up the 
Ohio River and over the Alleghenies to Wash- 
ington. 

Apparently the Lincoln family arrived in 
Washington on December 3, 1847, for on 
that day he wrote to “Friend Smith” (as- 
sumed to be Robert Smith of Alton, Hll.): 
“This is my first day at this place * * *.” 
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LINCOLN THE STORY TELLER 


It is duly recorded that the Lincoln fam- 
{ly first stayed at the Brown Hotel in Wash- 
ington, one of four hostelries then afforded 
by the community of some 40,000 persons, 
25 percent of whom were Negroes. 

Historians, however, make more mention 
of Lincoln's presence at the boarding house 
of a widow named Spriggs, in Duff Green's 
Row, near the present site of the Library of 
Congress. Among the boarders were seven 
other Congressmen, and while these worthies 
must often have argued politics, the listeners 
were more impressed with the Illinoisan’s 
wit than with his profound observations. 

A young physician who ate there, Samuel 
C. Busey, described Lincoln in these words: 
“When about to tell an anecdote during a 
meal he would lay down his knife and fork, 
place his elbows upon the table, rest his face 
between his hands, and begin with the words 
‘that reminds me.’ Everybody prepared for 
the explosions sure to follow.” 

When the Thirtieth Congress convened for 
its first session on December 6, 1847, Lincoln 
was assigned to the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads and to the Committee 
on Expenditures of the War Department. 

The Whigs were opposed to the war with 
Mexico, then drawing to a close, accusing 
President James K. Polk of having provoked 
it. Lincoln, as the only Whig from Illinois, 
was one of the ringleaders in the movement 
to fix the spot on which the first bloodshed 
occurred, hence historians record his measure 
as the “Spots resolution.” 

The Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 
forerunner of the present CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, for the Thirtieth Congress, shows that 
Lincoln in his maiden speech in the House 
on January 12, 1848, less than 5 weeks after 
he took his oath of office, discussed the reso- 
lution which declared that the war with 
Mexico “was unnecessarily and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced by the President” 
(Polk). He concluded with these words: 

“As I have before said, he (Polk) knows 
not where he is. He is a bewildered, con- 
founded, and miserably perplexed man. God 
grant he may be able to show there is not 
something about his conscience more painful 
than all his mental perplexity.” 

The rail splitter’s positton on the war with 
Mexico was deeply offensive to his constit- 
uency. His law partner in Springfield, Wil- 
liam Herndon, wrote gloomy letters about 
the political disfavor he was winning, inas- 
much as the war had been popular with the 
people because the fruits included a veritable 
empire in the Southwest. 

One opposition paper in Illinois denounced 
Lincoln in an article entitled “Out Damn 
Spot,” and a mass meeting in another com- 
munity resolved “that this Benedict Arnold 
of our district be known here only as the 
Ranchero Spotty of one term.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Lincoln won a 
reputation as an eccentric because of his 
practice of wrapping borrowed library books 
into a blue bandana handkerchief, looping 
the bundle over the end of his cane, carrying 
his cane over his shoulder like a squirrel rifle, 
and striding across the Capitol Grounds. 


LINCOLN THE BOWLER 


Although known as a profound student, 
Lincoln found time for occasional relaxation 
at the nearby bowling alley of James Cas- 
paris. Busey, the young physician who was 
so impressed by Lincoln’s story telling at the 
dinner table, also watched him in these 
lighter moments, describing the gangling 
Illinoisan as an awkward bowler, who “played 
the game with great zest and spirit, solely for 
exercise and amusement, and greatly to the 
enjoyment and entertainment of the other 
players and bystanders.”” That Lincoln must 
have played the game with zest is indisput- 
able, since he was a man of tremendous 
strength, so great that he could easily lift 
400 pounds with his bare hands. 
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Lincoln gained a reputation as a wit itn 
Congress, being one of those Members who 
frequented the House post office, a small 
room where Members congregated and 
swapped yarns. One historian of that time 
writes: 

“His favorite seat was at the left of the 
open fireplace, tilted back in his chair, with 
his long legs reaching over to the chimney 
jamb. He never told a story twice, but ap- 
peared to have an endless repertoire of them 
always ready, like the successive charges in 
a magazine gun, and always pertinently 
adapted to some passing event.” 

A newspaperman wrote: “By New Year's he 
was recognized as the champion story-teller 
of the Capitol.” 

Mrs. Lincoln and the two boys soon re- 
turned to Lexington, Ky. Under date of April 
16, 1848, we find Lincoln writing to his 
spouse: 

“I thought you hindered me some in at- 
tending to business, but now having nothing 
but business * * * novanity * * * 
it has grown exceedingly tasteless to me. I 
hate to sit down and direct accounts, and 
I hate to stay in this old room by my- 
a 2 2S 

It was in this same letter that he wrote: 

“All of the house, or, rather, all with whom 
you were on decided good terms, send their 
love to you. The others say nothing. Very 
soon after you went away I got what I think 
was a very good set of shirt-bosom studs 
* * * modest little ones, jet set in gold, 
only costing 50 cents apiece, or $1.50 for the 
whole. 

“Suppose you do not prefix the ‘Hon.’ to 
the address on your letters to me any more. 
I like the letters very much but I would 
rather they should not have that upon them. 
It is not necessary, as I suppose you thought, 
to have them come free. 

“Are you entirely free from the headache? 
That is good * * * considering it is the 
first spring that you have been free from it 
since we were acquainted. I am afraid you 
will get so well and fat and young as to 
wanting to marry again.” 

The Presidential election of 1848 held 
Lincoln's attention. As a Whig, he was one 
of the early supporters of that party’s can- 
didate for the Presidency, General Zachary 
Taylor, whose popularity had grown as a 
result of his military successes in the war 
against Mexico. In June of that year, Lin- 
coln was a delegate to the Whig convention 
in Philadelphia which nominated him. 


NOMINATION PLEASES LINCOLN 


Gratified over the nomination of “Old 
Rough and Ready,” Lincoln made a stump 
speech in his behalf in Congress the very 
next month, a speech so filled with sarcasm 
against the Democrats that the Baltimere 
American characterized Lincoln as a “very 
able, acute, uncouth, honest, upright man 
and a tremendous wag withal,” describing 
his speaking habits as fol'ows: 

“He would commence in his speech far 
up one of the aisles, and keep on talking, 
gesticulating and walking until he would 
find himself at the end of a paragraph, down 
in the center of the area in front of the 
clerk's desk. He would then go back and 
take another head, and work down again. 
And so on.” 

By agreement with his party, Lincoln was 
not a candidate for re-election, and was in 
Washington during the election, to name his 
successor on August 6, 1848. The Whig 
nominee, Stephen T. Logan, was defeated by 
the Democratic candidate by a vote of 7,201 
to 7,095. 

Six days later the first session of the 
Thirtieth Congress adjourned. On Septem- 
ber 9, Lincoln departed for New England 
where he barnstormed in behalf of General 
Taylcr. The future President made a tre- 
mendous hit in Massachusetts visiting 
Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Worcester, and 
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Monroe, 
ber a man in point of expres- 


In the cars he scarcely 






said a word to one of us He seemed un- 
easy * * * Ishould say the atmosphere 
Beston was not congenial to him We 
took him to one of the most elegant houses 
ir e town of Dedham, and here he seemed 
less at 1 The thing began to look 

r blue for us When we went over to 

hall it was not much better. It was a 





f 1 hall and only about half full; for Mr. 
Lincoln had t spoken in Bosto1 
there was nothing in his name 





But at last he arose to s 


tantly there was a change. 


PLATFORM ABILITY 


“His indifferent manner vanished: as soon 
as he opened his mouth. He went right to 
rk He wore a black sack and he 
turned up the sleeves of this, and then the 
Next he loosened his neck- 


alpaca 


cufis of his shirt 

tie, and soon after he took it off altogether 
All the time he was gaining upon his audi- 
ence. He soon had it as by a spell. I never 


saw men more delighted. His style was the 
familiar and offhand possible. His eyes 
had lighted up and changed the whole ex- 
pression of his countenance. He began to 
bubble with humor. But 





most 


the chief charm of 
iis address lay in the homely way he made 
his points. There was no attempt at elo- 
quence or finish of style; but for plain pun- 
gency of humor, it would have been difficult 
to surpass his speech. The speech * * * 
ended in a half hcur. The bell that calls to 
the steam cars sounded. Mr. Lincoln stopped 
inst ‘I'am engaged to speak at Cam- 
bridge tonight and I must leave.’ The whole 
audience seemed to rise in protest. ‘Go on! 
Finish it!’ was heard on every hand. One 
gentleman arose and pledged to take his 
horse and carry him across country. But 
Mr. Lincoln was inexorable.” 

From Boston the rail splitter entrained 
for Albany where he conferred with Thurlow 
Weed, Whig boss of New York, and the Vice 
Presidential candidate, Millard Fillmore, 
Traveling by way of the Erie Canal, he went 
to Buffalo, visited Niagara Falls, rode a lake 
r the length of Lake Erie, and then 
continued overland to Chicago and south- 
we to Springfield. Back home, Lincoln was 
quick to detect the sentiment against him. 
He later returned to Washington for the 
opening of the second session of the Thirtieth 
Congress, which began on December 4, 1848. 
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teame 
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ANTISLAVERY BILL 


Lincoln, who said he must have voted “as 
good as 40 times for the Wilmot proviso,” 
which provided that all territory won from 
Mexico should be nonslave, on January 10, 
1849, introduced a bill to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia. Subsequent to 
Lincoln’s action, John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, issued his famous warning to the 
Members of Congress that the South knew 
what to expect if it remained idle. He did 
not name Lincoln in this appeal but referred 
to him as the “gentleman from Illinois.” 

The Thirtieth Congress took its sine die 
adjournment at 7 a. m. on March 4, 1849, 
having worked all night in an effort to finish 
its business 

One of his last official acts 
President Taylor's inauguration, where his 
hat was stolen, an incident that forced him 
to walk home through the streets of Wash- 
ington, bareheaded, .at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Lincoln returned to Springfield, but was 
back in Washington the following June in 
an unsuccessful quest for the appointment as 
commissioner of the land office. 

Failing in this, Lincoln went back home to 
resume his practice of law and to prepare for 
& greater destiny. 
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Like E h rvar den tim I have 
been ne i? Lil hin I 
must ret that “The l e clouc 
out of th } a mar hand 

The cloud seen by £ h’s servant was th 
fore iner terrible storn The cloud 
I see arisi t no good It may be th 
forerunner of an all-out assault upon the 
farmer < peratives of this countr\ 

I have come here to counsel with you about 


the approaching st 
I have come here 
farmer cooperative: 





us of 


like mind to reaffil 








in whi er ( 
firm plac ne ¢ 
system of tl cou 
adversaries \ X 
to ccoperat 1 a busi! way. So far they 
have not attacked the right of ne’ghbors 
to share work—to help each other harvest 
or build t but they don’t want neigh- 
borline carried to extreme Extreme of 
course transactions that ir e mone 
such ling farm prcedu or bi rm 
supplies. You mustn’t do anything for 
yourselves that somebc else wan to d 
for you—for a price t seems to be the 
logical conclusion of the arguments you 
hear ; 
Now, it's all right with me—and I know 
it’s all right with you—if some people want 
to make that kind of an argument. We don 
even worry too much if those who oppose 
cooperatives speak t ir pieces to vast audi- 
ences night after night. We have free speech 
in this country—freedom to speak, 





carries along with it a right that is exer- 
Cised too infrequently he right to remain 


silent Perhaps we who believe in cox ra- 
tives use ur right to remain silent t 
much. Perhaps we have been too complacent 


in our belief th the fight 





operative has been won, that the have 
proved their right to a place in the bu 
community, that they longer a pub 
issue 

Ye € it we | e na compla- 
cent, for M € f I - 
tive i d by the l i I 
wore ] a Ww -s ked tre € 
becun a X ult 7 , ek po- 
lit U tl 1 t I peen 
able t ] a ¢ rre ( 1 commi tte s 
the 1 h rise ir | al 
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t A tem of e enterprise. In 
t e Nation there Oo y 10,000,000 
é prise ipart from corpora- 
t nd more than half of those individual 
‘ re farmer! So it is that the 
f e the very backbone of our indi- 
\ f rpri system. That's the 
v we want it That is America 
d have you believe that when 
farmer in together in a cooperative enter- 
pr tl are no longer engaging in indi- 
\ 1 “Collective” is the word 
etimes used to make the cooperative seem 
( u I deny that a farmer carrying on 


iis business through a cooperative 


i f n individual enterpriser than his 
neé bor who does not belong to the cooper- 
ative I assert that cooperation is simply a 
t that farmers use to maintain their in- 
d ijual way of life, a means of applying 
modern business methods to farming I 

t that the farmer who belongs to a co- 
operative is Just as much an individual free 
enterpriser as any single merchant or part- 
nership of merchants in town, and he's cer- 


tainly as much of an individual enterpriser 
ual impersonal corporation. When 
y or join a cooperative, you do s0 
f group service, not group 
profit If your probiem is credit, you may 
j farm-loan association If you are 
dissatisfied with the price you have to pay 
f 
} 
t 
I 
‘ 
I 


a the u 
u form 
or one reason 


iy i 


r marketing services, you may organize or 
oin a marketing association that enables you 
perform the marketing service instead of 
If you think you 
better merchandise 
ig your farm supplies directly as 
a group, you can take part in a purchasing 
ciation, Perhaps you want one organiza- 
tion to perform several services, And that’s 
The point is that your cooperative 
ionprofit organization. It’s your service 
agency that helps you carry on your indi- 
vidual free enterprise for your own individual 
profit So I say that the cooperative is an 
aid to individual free enterprise and just as 


iying others to do it 
in save money or get 
yy purchasi! 


American as the family farm it helps to 
preserve 

How it is that anybody ever pays any 
attenti to the wild charges made against 


operatives I don't 
hear it said or implied that there's some- 
wing about cooperatives I get 
t trying to imagine Republican 
as a left-winger, and as you 


know You 











know the Capper-Volstead Act which Senator 
Capper steered through the Congress is often 
called the magna carta of the farm coopera- 
tive the farm co-op bill of rights. 

You hear it said that there’s something 
c uni about cooperatives. And in an- 
swer to that I might point to Sweden the 
middle v or to other Scandinavian coun- 
tries where cooperatives have flourished and 
where communism has found less fertile 
ground in which to develop than in many 
other pi f Europe. I recall with a great 
d } e a visit to the beautiful Dale- 
( 1 area of Sweden, which was my fa- 
the home before he came to America. I 
\ i me of my people there. And I 
had hance to learn a little bit about the 
c ! which they have used so exten- 

l ng I can say, as probably 
I f you can say because of your ex- 


nd Scandinavian family ties, that 
enterprise and liberty flourish 

he help of cooperatives 
I 1 vn country the farm co-ops attract 
gressive people; and some 


conservative people I know are 

st boosters for co-ops. If 

m in the American farm 

‘ >» movement, I have yet to discover 


nonsense written and spoken 
f left-wing 
Silliest. At the 
hat cooperatives 
mselves to the other political 
fascism. It would be well to re- 
that Hitler killed t 





the charge ¢ 
t ( ies is by all odds the i 


let us recognize t 
} 
I 





he c operatives 


in Germany because they did not fit into his 
totalitarian schemes. 

My second reason for being a strong be- 
liever in farmer cooperatives is closely re- 
lated to my devotion to individual free enter- 
prise It is my belief in the family farm. 
Ne are now, and for some time we have been, 
confronted with a trend toward fewer and 
bigger farms. I regard this as inevitable to a 
certain extent. We are becoming more effi- 
cient. Three people can now produce more 
than four could produce Just before the war. 
If we are to make the most of our new ma- 
chines and methods, we have to have more 
land and higher investment per worker. 
Otherwise, more and more farm people will 
become underemployed. But the _ trend 
toward fewer and bigger farms is not neces- 
sarily a trend away from the family-type 
farm It is one thing to have family farms 
growing larger and continuing to compete. 
It would be quite another thing if the family 
farm could no longer compete but had to 
give way to gigantic factory-type units. 

I have pointed out before, and I say again— 
because I believe this is an extremely impor- 
tant fact—that our family farms are com- 
peting in a world of economic giants. Think 
of the biggest family farm in your neighbor- 
hood. How does it compare with the com- 
pany that manufactures the machinery used 
on the farm, with the company that makes 
the trucks, with the companies that make 
the household goods such as soap and light 
bulbs, and the shoes and overalls? How does 
it compare with the company that processes 
the wheat, the meat, or the fruit and vege- 
tables? We do have many small businesses 
comparable in size to the farm. But in large 
measure our economic power is concentrated. 
In 1946 the 200 largest manufacturing cor- 
porations controlled nearly half of the total 
assets of all the manufacturing corporations 
in the country. Economic giants have an 
advantage in mass production and mass sales 
methods; they rule vast domains of natural 
resources; they have power, 

Now, the farmer is essentially a manufac- 
turer; he is a producer of goods. But he 
does not have the advantages of a big or- 
ganization. He buys from powerful giants. 
He sells to giants. How does he compete? 

A young fellow named David once contested 
a giant named Goliath—with rather notable 
success. But it should be noted that David's 
feat was not accomplished with bare hands. 
He had a sling-shot or something of the sort 
and a very considerable skill in using it. I 
do not for one moment suggest that the way 
to get along with economic giants is to give 
them the David treatment. Many of the 
giants are useful contributors to what we call 
the American standard of living. What I do 
suggest is that the little fellow must have 
the means to equal or surpass the perform- 
ance of the giant. 

Law and ingenuity are better than force. 

In this country we have some traditions 
and public policies embodied in law which 
encourage family type farming. I suppose 
that to some extent these are expressions 
of sentiment. But to a greater extent they 
express a fundamental concept of the demo- 
cratic way of life. We dislike the idea of a 
landed class or of corporate giants employing 
the tillers of the soil. We think families of 
small freeholders are good plantbeds for the 
propagation of freedom and democracy. So, 
as national policy, we try to keep the rules 
of the game fair to the family farm. And 
important among the laws for that purpose 
are those which guarantee the rights of farm- 
ers to do business cooperatively and which 
give positive encouragement to cooperatives. 

Do we want to change all this? Have our 
ideas about democracy and the family farm 
been changing? I don’t think so. The people 
country can change or kill any law at 
They can kill farmer 


of this 


any time they choose 


cooperatives at any time. Some misguided 
or avaricious people would have them do s 
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“There ariseth a little cloud 
sea, like a man’s hand.” 

We who believe in farmer cooperatives must 
give the people the facts. 

Some of our adversaries would have people 
think there is something new and secret 
about the Federal Government's encourage- 
ment of farmer cooperatives. Let’s see what 
the real situation is. In 1898 a Federal cor- 
porate tax law was enacted that stated the 
tax did not apply to agricultural organiza- 
tions operated for the mutual benefit of its 
members. In 1916 the income-tax law also 
exempted farmer cooperatives. These exemp- 
tions have since been continued and spelled 
out. Present revenue laws provide exemp- 
tions from corporation income taxes and 
stamp tax on capital stock or bonds or any 
such certificates of indebtedness. 

In 1916, also, the cooperative land-bank 
system was established in the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. 

In 1921 the Packers and Stockyards Act 
assured cooperatives the right to pay patron- 
age dividends, and this right was protected 
later in the Robinson-Patman Act dealing 
with price discrimination and in the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act. 

In 1922 the Capper-Volstead Act freed 
farmer cooperatives of fear of involvement 
in antitrust laws provided they meet certain 
requirements. 

In 1926 the Cooperative Marketing Act au- 
thorized Department of Agriculture service 
to farmers’ cooperatives. In 1929 the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act provided funds for 
loans to them. In 1933 the Farm Credit Act 
provided for 13 banks to make loans to 
farmers’ cooperatives and also provided for 
the cooperative production credit system. 
Since 1935 farmers have been able to use the 
cooperative method to bring electricity to 
their farms whether the giant utility com- 
panies were ready or not—and REA today 
is one of the most useful agencies in the 
Government. 

That in brief is the history of Federal leg- 
islation on farmer cooperatives. 


It is spread out in full view on the statute 
books, and it developed during a good many 
different political administrations in re- 
sponse to widely varying farm problems, 

Let me point out also that a number of 
State statutes providing for the incorpora- 
tion of cooperatives antedate the first Fed- 
eral legislation and that the cooperative 
movement in this country began long, long 
before. The first organized cooperative in 
this country began operations in 1752—a 
full generation before the American Revolu- 
tion. It was a mutual insurance association 
called The Philadelphia Contribution for the 
Insurance of Houses and Loss by Fire. Ben- 
jamin Franklin and other future signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were among 
its founders. The association is still doing 
business e 

Early farm cooperatives included a live- 
stock shipping group in Ohio in 1820, a 
cheese factory in New York in 1851, and a 
creamery in the same State in 1856, mutual 
irrigation associations in Utah and Califor- 
nia in 1860, and a grain-marketing associa- 
tion in Wisconsin in 1875. In the seventies 
and eighties the Grangers and Farmers’ Alli- 
ance gave farm cooperation organized sup- 
port, and later farm organizations have fol- 
lowed suit. 

So much for history. I simply want to ob- 
serve from this that those who attack farm- 
ers’ cooperatives are attacking something 
which is fundamentally American—as Amer- 
ican as the Declaration of Independence and 
as democratic as the temporary cooperatives 
called husking bees and barn raisings. 

I have said I am for farmer cooperatives 
because they serve the cause of individual 
free enterprise and protect the family farm. 

I am also for them because of the many 
definite contributions they make to the gen- 
erai comi 11ty 


muni 


out of the 





have enabled 
build a closer link with cons 
ing in improvement 
products offered 


Cooperatives producers to 
mers by pioneer- 
of the quality of farm 
to the public. They 


have 





set higher standards and promoted better 
methods < rketing They have helped 
and are helping to change the old rigid 
price structure in farm-commodity markets 
so that true quality of product can be re- 
flected in returns to producers 

enable the producer to maintain 
some control over the sale of his product in- 
stead of having to take the first offer of the 


1 market. 

Cooperatives have pioneered in helping 
farmers get good farm supplies at reason- 
able cost and in helping to improve the 
quality of fertilizer and seeds. 

They have earned the reputation of pro- 
viding price and quality yardsticks by which 
all people can judge the merchandise in the 
market place. They reduce or hold down 
handling charges on products bought and 
sold 

They provide a forum for full and free dis- 
cussion of economic problems. In co-op 
meetings many farmers have their best op- 
portunity for free discussion of public 
policies, 

Farm cooperatives provide an essential 
mechanism for the operation of various Fed- 
eral-marketing agreements that have proved 
beneficial to both producers and consumers. 

They have been pace setters in the farm- 
mortgage field and have pioneered with the 
budget loan for production purposes. 

In passing, let me remind you that your 
cooperative credit facilities are frequently 
attacked. So far there has been little beat- 
ing of the propaganda drums on this mat- 
ter; the drums have been reserved for the 
tax issue. But a few master minds in the 
banking business have, in staid, conservative, 
professional utterances, been of the opinion 
that the sound, solvent private banking in- 
stitutions could very well handle all of the 
sound farm-mortgage credit that our sound, 
solvent farmers might require. The afore- 
said being true, now therefore might it not 
be considered possible that cooperative farm- 
mortgage credit is at this time unnecessary. 
All of which is the sound way of saying, 
“Come on, boys, let’s cut the throat of this 
cooperative credit thing before times get bad 
again.” 

Fortunately, most bankers have more sense 
than that. Most of them remember how the 
cooperative credit system bailed out their 
boat when they were about sunk with farm 
mortgage paper. Most of them know that 
country banks are stronger today than they 
were after the other world war, and that part 
of their increased strength is due to our co- 
operative credit system. After the other war, 
country banks held most of the farmers’ 
paper, and when depression started they had 
to press for liquidation. Today the country 
banks have the heavy end of their assets in 
Government securities, and our rural credit 
structure is strong. 

Nevertheless, cooperative farm credit has 
come under attack, and you will probably 
hear more about it before you hear less 

Those of us who are for the farmer co- 
operatives had better be prepared 

This brings me to my observations about 
the future of our cooperative enterprises. 

The cloud I see on the horizon is still no 
bigger than a man’s hand. 

We are not beaten. We have scarcely begun 
to fight. 

Let us look on the attacks as a challenge 
and an opportunity. Every farm co-op in 
this country owes ifs existence to problems 
which had farmers sufficiently worried to 
take up group action. 

I have tried to tell you today why I believe 
in farmer cooperatives. It has been a good 
exercise for my own thinking, and I heartily 
recommend the same exercise to you. Think 
what it is that you value in cooperation, and 
tell others. Co-op members have been lax in 
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this. In a co-op, you can’t let George do it 
In a co-op there isn’t any they—there’s only 
awe. You may have a manager, and he may 
have a staff, but they're not the co-op. The 
members are the co-op, Let's reme nber that 
When the tax i € ame up, the app! 
growers tion over in Hood County 
Oreg., took pains to point out that it is not 
tax-Iree, as he pre aganda experts would 
have the t ple t eve On the contrary 
stated, the ciation is the second-largs 
r of property taxes in the cour and 
pays seven other taxes, too 
That's all to the good. But you don't have 
to wait fora <« is to begin telling your stor, 


I also recommend continuous 
praisal and criticism within every c 
tive. Let us not complacently assume that 
we are completely righteous because we are 
A co-op justifies its special 
place in our society only if it fully lives up 
to its responsibilities. The co-op is not just 
another business. If it becomes that, it | 
not a true co-op The whole history and 
legal status of the farmer cooperative in this 
country are bound up with the fight against 
monopoly, the battle against problems which 
farmers as individuals cannot meet, the drive 
for progressive business methods, the strug- 
gle to maintain freedom for the little guy. 
Justify your existence through service 
Keep pioneering. If farm co-ops had not 
pioneered in the past, we wouldn't have 
them today, and we probably wouldn't even 
have the legal right to cooperate. In my 
opinion, if co-ops don’t continue to pioneer, 
they will die 

In recent testimony before congressional 
committees on long-range agricultural policy 
Department of Agriculture representatives 
expressed the belief that cooperatives should 
have an important place in the agriculture of 
the future. They urged certain extensions of 
the farm cooperative field. The Department 
committee which studied this matter recom- 
mended that Congress grant legislative au- 
thority to broaden the basis of credit for 
forestry cooperatives and to encourage use 
of the cooperative pattern in forest conserva- 
tion. The committee also suggested that 
the Department be given an opportunity to 
do a better job in research, service, and edu- 
cation in the field of agricultural coopera- 
tion. The con mittee further suggested con- 
tinued vigilance against legislation which 
would interfere with farmers’ rights to co- 
operate, or would handicap cooperative ac- 
tivities, or would cripple the cooperative 
credit system 

Whether these suggestions will be accepted 
I have no way of knowing. It depends to a 
large extent on your interest and your ac- 
tivity. 

Cooperatives on their own initiative can 
do one thing to strengthen their credit sys- 
tem. It is time, I think, for you to acquire 
more of the stock of the banks for coopera- 
tives, either through purchase of capital with 
cash or by leaving the savings accruing to 
you to be used for capital purposes. This 
should be done carefully, with regard for the 
stability of the banks. The objective should 
be to retire the Government capital in the 
banks completely and to provide a sound, 
permanent, and flexible credit base, so that 
the banks for cooperatives can obtain a large 
portion of their lending funds from the 
investing public. 

I recommend this to you 
a forward-looking course of 
Farm Credit Administration believes this 
action should follow a carefully developed 
procedure, and I hope you will discuss the 
matter with the Farm Credit people. 

My final observation concerns the respon- 
sibility of the American farm Cooperative 
in meeting the present perils to world peace. 

So far there is no peace settlement. The 
agriculture and industry of war-torn areas 
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are still bleeding—unable to build the firm 
economic base on which the structure of last- 
ing peace can be built. 
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sked Congress to 


President Truman } 


pecial emergency aid to three Euro- 
pean int sand to shore ul 1 ec - 
‘ he d f ? } 
¢ 
we < n i t 
rehabilita 1 of I op 
American food } r e€ mi throurch 
th ong irs of wa Ame if i 
fi for freedom In time of war od Ww 
one of n V \ pol I he ] 
peace it is the primary tool 
Like Atlas carrying the world yon 
back, the American farmer rries I 
shoulders tremendous responsibility for the 
future of all mankind rhe hungry and 


oppressed across the oceans, and the anxi 


people of our own land, turn their eyes t 
the American farmer How much grain ca 
he conserve? How much can he produce? 


Now, if ever, is the time to prove again the 
value of agricultural cooperation 

Through your livestock marketing 
eratives, you can yield great influence ) 
bring down and hold down the market weight 
f your hogs, to market beef with less finish 
to spread the word about all grain conserva- 
tion methods that fit your local c 
at this particular time 

Your grain co-ops can help prevent waste 
through careful handling, through an in- 
tensified fight on insects and rats, through 
all the ways in which people can work to- 
gether to save grain 

Your State colleges have been 
sponsibility for education in the 
saving grain and in the “why” of the pro- 
gram. Give them a helping hand Even 
to let the college people know you back up 
their effort is a help tothem. But you have 
the means to do much more 

Let every farmers’ co-op stand out as a 
leading force in behalf of the homely tasks 
as well as the lofty aims while we, the people 
of the United States, press on toward peace 
and security. Cooperate for this, the great- 
est of all our objectives, as you are in the 
habit of cooperating for your personal goals 
Let the Nation see once more the truth in 
the old proverb that “three helping one an- 
other will do as much as six men singly.” Let 
the Nation see, through the example of the 
farmers, that this is true in great affairs as 
well as small 

Those who know from experience what co- 
operation means have something major to 
contribute to a sick and disordered world 
whose dire need is for cooperation 

The planning, the work, and the fighting 
that gave us victory and a new chance for a 
better world—all that was not in vain. But 
neither has our effort been fully compen- 
sated. 

Only when we have secured the freedom 
and and peace for which we fought 
will we have been paid in full for the pain. 
the sweat, the long labors of our people 
only then will our task be done, 
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Hawaii, Training Ground for Democracy, 
Inspiration to Chinese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Appendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
in an article from the Shanghai Post and 
Mercury of November 21, 1947, by J. K. 
Choy, an American of Chinese ancestry, 
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w) born and received his education 
inH 4 The article follow 
H CHINESE—THEY HAVE ( TRIBUTED 
) Y\CRACY 
(By J. K. ¢ ) 
t i to Hawaii rep- 
ily I ( - 
t be trad of the 
I me f the i 
I by é na- 
I urity eached 
I I ( Haw ew stat 
uz! I ind ¢ - 
people ¢ d e nati 
i t round Hawaii - 
r ( 4 i ical ex- 
} 1 th n- 
l ( tine l! ra endae Ce 
f r if f o1 i he ind 
t ( y of ti y l \ i 
V ether in harmony and pe 
I democrat 
To tak ethnic group and briefly sur- 
\ i role in the history of the Hawaiian 
I ! we ! y consider the Chinese 
N 29,000, the Chinese people in 
H ce up bout one-tenth of the 
} t rhey represent one of the small- 
( ( ( nmunitie overseas The his- 
t ir it ation i imilar to that 
er } ples in the islands and also to 
t of the brethren in the United State 
However, we must note one significant fact 
in their immigration which differs from that 
of the ¢ ese immigrants to the mainland 
of this country, and which may well be the 
explanation to the comparatively more favor- 
le position they now hold in Hawaii. The 


fact is that Hawaii was an undeveloped land 
and so although 
as did other 


immigrant groups, they enjoyed equality of 


e first came, 
r 





om scratch 





e pportunity. Contrasted with 
( immigr on the mainland, they 
had a freer and more equitable chance to 
develop themselves and to compete for the 
I urces of the land With their sense of 
economic security thus established, they set 


up permanent homes in Hawaii, whereas 
the contrary is still true with most Chinese 
communities on the mainland. The Hawai- 
ian Chinese felt at home in Hawaii, and as a 
result, the have the incentive to devote 


their full energies to the development of the 
communi and its people 

This feeling of belonging, together with its 
psychological ramifications are prime factors 
in the success of Chinese settlement in 


Hawaii and the large contribution they have 





made to the development of the islands. 
These are factors which only true democracy 
cal id Which must be extended up- 
ward and downward for the well-being of 
any immigrant group 

Nor is this democratic spirit confined to 


the islands, for its influence is felt far and 
responsible for much of the demo- 
cratic changes that have come about in re- 
cent Chinese history. The Hawaiian Chinese 
have directly or indirectly done much in the 
I iding of this spirit to China. The Chi- 
nese Revolution of 1911 led by Dr. Sun Yat- 
! overthrew the Manchu dynasty 
hed the Chinese Republic of to- 
day, was intimately associated with Hawaii. 
Dr. Sun's first contact with western civiliza- 
tion took place in Hawaii where he attended 
the Iolani High School at the age of 12. The 
; st between the despotic Manchu reign 
easy-going democracy of the west 
made a deep impression on* the young man, 
his career as a revolutionist, he 
many times sought the political protection 
of Hawaii from the Manchus. The Chinese 


j t slis 
i¢ sad 


people there still love him as their own, so 
many times had he gone to them for help 
and so many times had they contributed to 
his efforts 
revolution 

During the same period Chinese reform- 
ists like the great scholars, Liang Chi-Chiao 


and the cause of the Chinese 


and Kang Yu-Wei, who worked for constitu- 
tional government in China, more than once 
took refuge in the islands from the Manchus. 
They were the founders of the first political 





party of China, the Democratic Constitu- 
tional Party, which to this day works against 
de tism and dictatorship. Their present 


leader overseas is Lee Dai-Ming, a Hawaiian 
Chinese, who is active in the present “reform 
movement in China Thus Hawaii has 
important role as a school of de- 
mocracy for the Chinese people 


( ess other young Chinese Hawaiians 
have contributed their service to China, 
bringing with them their experiences of 
dem cy across the ocean. For there have 
been six members of the Chinese Cabinet 
since the establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public in 1911 who have lived or taken po- 
litical refuge at one time or another in the 
island It is significant that in compari- 
son with the South Seas and other parts of 


the world where millions of Chinese reside, 
Hawaii has been the only training ground 
for Chinese cabinet ministers. 

In profession and in commerce the Chi- 
hold many leading positions in 
the society of Hawaii. A few of the promi- 
nent citizens are Dr. Fred K. Lam, physi- 
cian, who has done much to fight for the 
immigration rights of the Chinese people in 
Hawaii; Mrs. H. C. Chan, the Chinese lady 
lawyer who is in charge of small estates for 
the court in the Territory of Hawaii; and Dr. 
W. K. Chang, the well-known surgeon, who 
brought more babies into the world than any 
other of his colleagues in the medical pro- 
fession. There is Nick Char, the fighting law- 
yer, whose courage in the fight for the 

underprivileged deserves 


nese also 


rights of the 
mention 

In the commercial field we have Mr. C. S. 
Wing, founder and president of the Wing 
Coffee Co., who has helped to establish a 
place under the sun for the famous coffee 
produced in Kona; Mr. C. K. Ai, the grand 
old man in business, who has been furnish- 
ing lumber from the mainland for the build- 
ing trade in the islands for the last 40 years. 

C. Q. Yee Hop fs another old-timer who 
for the last 40 years has supplied in large 
scale the best meat and vegetables for the 
population. There are bankers like K. M. 
Ching, of the Chinese American Bank, who 
is also an expert in agriculture. 

Democracy comes through practice and 
participation. Hawaii offered its immigrants 
equal opportunities, and the immigrants 
demonstrated their ability to make use of 
those opportunities and put democracy to 
work, both in the island and wherever they 
gO 

Statehood of Hawaii, for the Hawaiian Chi- 
nese people, is an expression of democracy. 


Their forefathers left their homeland be- 
cause they believed in democracy; subse- 
quent generations have been participating 


in its processes. Now that Hawaii will be- 
come a full member in the United States of 
America, we can look forward to further 
contributions from the Hawaiian Chinese 
toward the advancement of the democratic 
ideals on which this Nation is built. 





Ten Billion More for Britain, Says Peter 
Edson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article which appeared 


in the Washington Daily News as of 
December 9. It seems quite obvious that 
the Democratic administration is deter- 
mined to furnish relief in dollars or goods 
to all the world in spite of serious short- 
ages and a continued rise in the cost of 
living. Mr. Truman must take the re- 
sponsibility for stoking the boilers of in- 
lation. 

The article follows: 

TEN BILLION MORE FOR BRITAIN 
(By Peter Edson) 

The state secret of how much Marshall- 
plan aid is scheduled for Britain will be let 
out of the bag soon. The British will want 
nearly $10,000,000,000 over the next 4 years. 

Requirements from the United States will 
be around $5,800,000,000. From Canada and 
the rest of North and South America, $4,200,- 
000,000. The United States probably will be 
asked to furnish dollars for a large part of 
this latter amount, 

Senate and House leaders who opposed the 
original $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain are 
laying for exact figures on new British re- 
quirements. They have charged that much 
of this first loan was wasted and allowed to 
go down the drain. If cuts are made in the 
Marshall plan for economy's sake or for po- 
litical reasons, the critics of European aid 
believe that reductions can be made in the 
British lion's share. 

Exact amounts for British requirements 
will be revealed when the President's mes- 
sage and State Department documents sup- 
porting the long-range European Recovery 
Program go to Congress. They will give 
country-by-country estimates for the 16 co- 
operating European nations and western 
Germany. 

In the initial Paris report of the 16 nations 
a country-by-country break-down was given 
for only the first year of operations under the 
Marshall plan. Of total estimated require- 
ments for $9,200,000,000 worth of imports 
from North and South America, Britain's 
share was given as $2,630,000,000—roughly 
28.5 percent. 

Why the British have been so reluctant to 
give out estimates on their requirements for 
second, third, and fourth years has puzzled 
many Washington observers. Fear of stirring 
up anti-British sentiment may be one reason. 
But since the figures were bound to come out 
eventually, nothing particular seems to have 
been gained by trying to cover them up. On 
the contrary, failure to lay the cards on the 
table may have stirred up suspicion and 
antagonism. 

One reason given for not releasing 1949-51 
estimates is the desire to present the Marshall 
plan as a European recovery job covering the 
whole continent. It was hoped to avoid the 
impression that the plan was for scattered 
and uncoordinated aid to 16 nations indi- 
vidually. 

Another factor in not making detailed esti- 
mates for the last 3 years of the plan was the 
difficulty in predicting what the price, sup- 
ply, and political situations would be that far 
ahead. 

Because of price changes up or down, good 
or bad weather, congressional cuts, and world 
upheavals, final figure for Britain for the 
whole 4 years may vary considerably. It may 
be as high as $15,000,000,000 or as low as 
$5,000,000,000. 

Part of the total will be on a loan basis, 
part an outright grant. But it should be 
noted that repayment of the original $3,750,- 
000,000 loan is not due to begin until ]952. 
Repayment in 50 years is called for, with 
interest at 2 percent when the British can 
find the dollars, When they can’t, interest 
is waived. 

In the best possible light, future advances 
to Britain have to be considered as invest- 
ments to keep the British going so they can 
eventually pay off their debts by A. D, 2000. 











Investigating Committees of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following bill which 
I introduced on November 24, together 
with an editorial from the Toledo Blade 
and one from the Washington Post re- 
garding this bill: 

H. R. 4564 


A bill to prescribe the procedures of investi- 
cating committees of the Congress and to 
protect the rights of parties under investi- 
gation by such committees 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby de- 

clared to be the purpose and policy of the 
Congress that all legislative committees and 
subcommittees shall conduct their proceed- 
ings with the utmost fairness to all who may 
be affected by them and shall make every 
effort to avoid the abuse of their proceedings 
as a forum for the making of charges detri- 
mental to the persons involved, which are not 
supported by convincing evidence. To this 
end the following specific regulations are 
prescribed. 

Sec. 2. (a) All witnesses at hearings of the 
committees, whether public or private, shall 
have the right to have the aid and assistance 
of counsel and such other assistance as may 
be necessary to protection of their rights and 
to a full and fair presentation of the matter 
under investigation. 

(b) Every witness who testifies in a hear- 
ing shall have a right at the conclusion of 
his testimony either to make an oral state- 
ment or at his option to file a sworn state- 
ment which shall be made part of the record 
of such hearing, but such oral or written 
statement shall be relevant to the subject of 
the hearing. 

(c) If a committee or any member thereof 
shall make public any report furnished to it 
by its staff or others, or if any witness shall 
meke, by oral testimony or documentary evi- 
dence, any statement reflecting adversely 
upon the character or reputation of any 
other person (including governmental of- 
fficials or employees) the committee shall 
either at once strike such material from the 
record or shall grant to the person referred 
to an opportunity to cross-examine the per- 
sons responsible for the report or making the 
statement, and to present countervailing 
evidence. Such cross-examination and evi- 
dence shall be relevant to the interests of 
the individual who is involved, and may be 
subject to such reasonable limits of time and 
duration as the committee may impose. In 
addition, the persons concerned shall have 
the right, but unless subpenaed shall have 
no obligation, to file with the committee 
any denial, defense, or explanation they may 
see fit and they shall have the right to testify 
in person. 

Sec. 3. The Congress hereby reaffirms the 
right and the duty of the press to comment 
on the activities of the Congress and in- 
dividual Congressmen, whether favorably or 
adversely, and deciares that it is contrary 
to this fundamental principle of a free so- 
ciety for editors, publishers, and reporters to 
be called into question before any committee 
of Congress unless it"is deemed essential by 
a full committee to the conduct of a legisla- 
tive inquiry. And it is further declared to be 
the policy of the Congress that, except at 
his own request, no reporter, editor, or pub- 
lisher, shall be called to testify before a 
committee to be questioned concerning any 
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publication by him, unless upon vote of a 
majority of the committee or subcommittee 
before whom he is called to testify: Pro- 
vided, That no such person shall be called 
before any committee or subcommittee hav- 


ing less than five members 


| Fr ym the Toledo (Ohi Blade] 

KING OUT THE FIELD 
The bill which Representative Heren Gana- 
GAN Dovwctas, of Calif 


eek & ienine the 


troduced this 





and standards of 
estigating committees is the 
le attempt to bring order out of 
cl s which followed the recent 


congressional! in 
first sen 


the most 





hearings of the H e Com ttee on Un- 
American Activities 
In gener Representative Doveras’ bill 


~+ 


rds of conduct for con- 
nd guarantee to wit- 


would set up stan 
gressional commi 


Ss he right t answer charges brought 


narg 





by committer That makes good sense, n 

matter how you view what the Committes 
on Un-American Activities and other similar 
groups have done in the past. 

Surely these committees should have cer- 
tain responsibilities, in addition to their 
privileges. And witnesses called before them 
ought to have legal opportunity to answer 
charges made by the committees. Whether 
or not there have been violations of consti- 
tutional rights in the past, there should be 
definite guarantees that such violations can- 
10t be committed in the future 

Congressional committees operate at pres- 
ent largely under rules of their own making. 
The result has been something like a sand- 
lot football game in which the field is un- 
marked and the rules are dictated by the 
biggest boys involved in the game. In most 


instances, committees have exercised par- 
ticular care to avoid any question of pro- 
priety. But there has been no way to check 


those groups which have been less scrupulous, 

Had there been set standards, such a 
now proposed by Mrs. Dovuc.as, 
Thomas committee launched its 
tion of Hollywood Communists, there could 
have been no justification for the excesses 
committed on both sides. The extravagant 
charges and countercharges 
only because no one was 
committees can leg 


those 
when the 
investiga- 


were possible 
sure what such 
ally do and what they may 


not do. 

In proposing that this field be marked cut 
clearly, Mt: Dovcias is on firm ground 
There will be some disagreement concernir 


the standards of conduct for such commit- 


tees. But soon as those differences can 
be ironed out, her proposal should be enacted 
into law. 


[From the Washington Post of 
1947] 

INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURE 

The extremely 


December 4, 


important work performed 
by congressional investigating committees 
has sometimes been marred by excesses in 
the exercise of their authority. Now and 
then, indeed, as in the case of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, these 
excesses have amounted to gross abuse of 
the power ted by Congress and have 
resulted in injury to reputa- 
tions of innocent persons. Some regulariza- 
tion of investigative procedure has become 
imperative both for the safeguarding of in- 
dividual rights and for protection of the 
prestige of Congress. Representative HELEN 
GAHAGAN DovuGias has sought to provide this 
regularization in a bill introduced last week 
which would prescribe the procedures of in- 
vestigating committees while still permitting 
them the latitude requisite to their effective 
operation 

Mrs. DovctLas’ proposal would impose three 
elementary restraints upon committee con- 
duct. It would assure the 


first place, “the right to 


deleg: 


grievous the 


every Witness, in 


y 
have the aid 


and 
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counsel” and “a right at the 
his testimony either to make 
or at 
it which shall be made a part 
" ‘The legiti- 
committees could in no way 
uch obvious concessior t 
f the denial of rights” 
by such I ittees as tl investigat 
un-Am<¢ in activities have made neces: 


the stipulation of what ought to be taken for 
? 7 


assistance of 
conciusion of 
real statement his option to file a 
swor tatemer 
the record of such hearing 
mate work of 
De impeded DY 
y But these 


1e one 


The same can be said respecting Mrs 
Dovctas’ second provision—in cur 
Y portant in her bill It 
that when the reputation of any 
by any report issued 


imprimatur or by any testim 


view the 
stipulat 

pe rson 

Gqamaged unger t 
committer 
or evidence presented to the c 
person referred to 
present countervailing evidence and to cross- 
examine his detractors This seems a more 
effectual remedy than that proposed for the 


mmMittee, the 


shall have a chance to 


same purpose by Representative Price—to 
make “privileged” the rebuttal statements 
of persons assailed in committee hearin 

Again House Committee on Un-Ameri- 


can Activities must be is the outstand- 
ing exemplar of the need for protection of 
this sort Time and again during its head- 
lined Hollywood hearings, it permitted wit- 
nesses to defame persons not present, with- 
out requiring a shred of evidence to support 

e defamation and without affording the 
victims any portunity of rebuttal. 


cited 


The third provision of the Douglas bill. is 
narrower in application, needlessly so in our 
opinion. It stipulates that a newspaperman 


should not be called to testify before a com- 
mittee concerning any publication by him 
“unless upon vote of a majority of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee before whom he is 
called to testify, provided that no such per- 
son shall be called before any committee or 
subcommittee having less than five mem- 
bers.” This strikes us as so reasonable a 
provision that we should like to see it ex- 
tended to ail whether newspaper- 
men or not. Star-chamber hearings before 
arrogant committee chairmen acting without 
the knowledge or consent of their colleagues 
are an outright perversion of *he inve 

tive process. 


citizens, 
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Cargo for Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Congress is in special session, called 
by the President for the avowed purpose 
of keeping down communism in Europe 
and keeping down prices, the Secretary 
of Commerce is continuing to permit 
commodities of every kind and descrip- 
tion to go through to Russia, making ou 
own supply scarcer and the prices higher 
On November 18, 1947, while the House 
was in special session at the call of the 
President demanding hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to stop communism, the 
Russian-named ship, U. S. S. R. steam- 
ship Mikhail Kutuzov, owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, being the 





former United States flagship named 
Graham Taylor, left the Atlantic coast 
for Russia with electrical machinery and 
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Mr. Sveaker, this is all in the face of 
nearly $300,000,000 worth of exports to 
U. S. S. R. during the period from June 
1946 through September 19847, and fur- 
ther in addition to $563,000,000 exports in 
1945, of which only $26,000,000 were com- 
mercial, the rest being gifts, of nearly 
$400,000,000 in 1946 of which $64,000,000 
were commercial and the rest being gifts; 
and of nearly $114,000,000 from January 
1947 through September 1947, of which 
$66,000,000 were commercial and the rest 
being gifts, Mr. Speaker, flaunting to the 
public such exports to Russia making our 
supply short and the prices high and the 
President demanding special aid to stop 
communism, it is inconsistent with the 
call of the special session by the Presi- 
dent to have his appointees go merrily 
on sending goods to Russia even in the 
ships owned and paid for by the tax- 
payers of the United States and ships 
Russia does not return, 





A Debauched Currency and Its Respon- 
sibility for High Prices and Economic 
Chaos at Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, high 
prices are recognized as America’s No. 1 
prcblem. The American people are sore- 
ly disturbed at the economic chaos at 
home and abroad, and at the prospect 
of a return to regimentation and price 
controls. They want to know what has 
rappened to their money—why their 
dollar buys only about one-third of what 
it bought a few short years ago. There 
is nothing mysterious about this dollar 
depreciation. Karl Marx said, and Lenin 
demonstrated, that “The surest way to 
overturn the social order is to debauch 
the currency”; and so persistently has 
the New Deal administration pursued its 
course that the dollar and all fixed dollar- 
value securities, including savings, pen- 
sions, and life insurance, have lost 63 
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1933. 
re more of these 
ars to buy the neces: 

and other commodities. 

The meth employed by the de- 
bauchers of our currency, and a remedy 
to end this intolerable situation, are ex- 
plained in a House committee print just 
off the press which has received much 
favorable comment in leading news- 
papers throughout the Nation. I include 
the following quotations from the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune; Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald; Salt Lake Tribune; Dal- 
las (Tex.) Times-Herald; and Charles- 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier for the in- 
formation and thoughtful consideration 
of my colleagues and the American 
people, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorp: 


Nat- 
depreci- 
ities of life 


their value since 


r 


percent of 
urally it 
ated doll 
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- 
julres 


ds 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of November 23, 1947] 
SouND MONEY: A CuRB ON WAR 

If it were possible to make a book on 


money a best seller so that everybody would 
be reading it and discussing it, wars and 
depressions would be eliminated. All wars 
are economic. All depressions are the result 
of unsound economic and monetary policies, 

Until the administration repeals the Bret- 
ton Woods Monetary Agreement, the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act, and Public Law 84, all talk 
of stopping inflation will be so much eye- 


wash. Public Law 84, enacted in 1945, de- 
preciated the dollar 37!4 percent caused 


commodity prices to advance 60 percent, and 
is responsible for the vicious inflation and 
the resultant demand for higher wages. 

It is a well-planted fifth column in our 
country that has blamed the free-enterprise 
system for our depression when it is the 
Government that is to blame. 

High prices at home, economic chaos 
abroad, and threats of world war III can be 
attributed largely to the fact that we have 
permitted knaves and fools to so debauch 
our currency that in the short period of 13 
years cur dollar and all fixed-dollar-value 
securities have lost 63 percent of their value. 

The world needs stabilization of currencies 
more than it needs our dollars. Sound 
money is the first requisite for peace and 
economic recovery. The United States alone 
has the power to give that stability by adopt- 
ing a sound monetary system. This can be 
put into operation in 90 days and will cost 
us nothing. 

Karl Marx said, and Lenin demonstrated, 
that the surest way to overturn the social 
order is to debauch the currency It can be 
done in such a way that not one out of a 
million will see it. 


It requires $2.71 to buy what could be 
bought for $1 prior to 1934. Your $10,000 


life-insurance policy has a value equivalent 
to $3,687.50 prior to 1934. Your $50-per- 
month pension has a purchasing power 
equivalent to $18.4334 prior to 1934. A $10 
daily wage of today has a purchasing power 
equivalent to $3.6834 prior to 1934. 

Where have I gathered this information? 
From a book that could become a best seller, 
if our congressional leaders in Washington 
would appropriate moneys to put this book 
into the hands of every honest-to-God Amer- 
ican. Inflation, depression, and world war 
III would disappear overnight. Russia, the 
greatest hoax in all history, would be at an 
end. Russia knows her only “out” is tu keep 
the United States busy with Europe so she 
can overrun Asia and seize the rich rubber, 
tin, and oil resources of Asia and the Middle 
East 

The name of this book, Money Makes the 
Mare Go, by John McBride, clerk of Commit- 
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MONEY 


By Frank C. Wak 








Next to life itself nothing is so € ntial 
to mankind as ! y. You can ne be 
born nor ¢ you d without it You - 
not advance witl t it: i é e 
it even in retreat. Money, it is the eatest 
invention in all human history 

It overpowers all enemies. It survives all 
friends 

Neither religion nor politics nor war nor 
peace nor virtue nor evil has ever conquered 

Money is not only the most powerful of all 


human inventions, but also the most ruthless 





enemy of fools It leaves the company of 
fools in a hurry and will have no truck with 
them 

We all know these truths, yet all of us try 
to deny or distort them. And f ] it 
importance to us, how many ever r y 


l 





to understand money and its place in lif 

For instance, it is a common habit to pro- 
fess hatred of money and to cite money as 
an evil companion. It is not money that is 
an evil companion 


It is man's use of money that can be evil. 


Money, like any other powerful agent, can 
be a terrible evil in its effects if the intent 


behind its use is evil. 

ist sO, Money can be the most powerful 
ill agents for good. Money was the uni- 
versal weapon of our forefathers in m ig 
this country what it is, our inheritance of 
might beyond all other people of history 

There were many other weapons for the 
building of our inheritance, but none so tire- 
less, sO ingenious, so useful in all campaigns 
in all ways at all times, as money. 

It begins to be time, therefore, for us to 
put a little effort into thinking about the na- 
ture of money. What is it and why is it so 
powerful? 

There never will be a full answer to those 
questions. But some facts are easily told and 
can be easily understood. 

First, money counts because it is symbolic 
of command over energy and goods 

Without it you cannot have civilization. 
You cannot even have anarchy. You can 
only have a return to the apes. No people 
this side of the apes have yet found a way of 
living together without money. 

The better the money then the better the 
Civilization that it serves. Money is “better” 
or ““worse”’ according to how near it comes to 





lo 
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minders, but nothing less than the full item 
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prices, taxe 1 other conseq 
Government’s money management 

And } I zood pointing at somebody else 
We people in the U. S. A. are responsible for 


Kicking at 
the 


ler.ces of 





the kind of vernment we get 
{From the Salt Lake. City Tribune of 
November 18, 1947] 


SOUND MONEY HELD PROTECTION AGAINST 
COMMUNIS 


( nage, Weicht and Me lres, 


m € l 

has written a |! x entitled “Money Makes 
the Mare G ich, incidentally, any citi- 
zen can obtain writing to his Congress- 
man or Senator. It is a revealing piece of 


mpilation of facts. Some clue 
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g ed the nd sat down t iy against his 
c I ey. He died in the} ouse.” 
DRAWS COMPARISON 

“But before you laugh at this true story 
of the impractical an 1 improvident Mr. Nor- 
tor top to consider that your Government 
is n el ed in an international poker 
game with nations staked by the American 
ax} N t least had the virtue of 

mb! wit) money, but we are 
gambling with the money of our people, the 

ety of our country, and the peace of the 
world. And we haven't as much of a chance 


to win as Mr. Norton had because, in addi- 
tion to playing against our own money, the 
with whom we are 


international racketeers, 
playing are filching marked cards from a cold 
deck.’ 


Whether or not one agrees completely the 
comparison js crystal clear in the West. 


{From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
November 17, 1947] 

UNSOUND MONEY BRANDED CAUSE OF DEPRES- 
SIONS—FREE ENTERPRISE ABSOLVED IN HOUSE 
Group REPORT 
WASHINGTON, November 16.—Unsound eco- 

nomic and monetary policies of the Govern- 
ment rather than any failure of the free- 
enterprise system are to blame for depres- 
sions, according to a report released today 
by the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

The report, drawn up by John McBride, 
committee clerk, and printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, has been in preparation 
for almost 2 years and consists of a history 
of money and a digest of statements of vari- 
ous world fiscal authorities. The report has 
not been acted upon by the committee; it 
was submitted for the group’s use in con- 
sidering future legislation. 

“In their effort to replace free enterprise 
with a regimented economy,” it asserted, 
“the most potent argument for our fifth 
column has been that free enterprise is to 
blame for booms and busts—for periods of 
depression and large scale unemployment,” 
the report stated. 


HOLDS STABLE MONEY VITAL 


“Government, not free enterprise, is to 
blame for depressions because of unsound 
economic and monetary policies forced on 
business by Government. All efforts of the 
administration and Congress to stop run- 
away prices and bring peace and economic 
stability to the world are doomed to fail- 
ure until a sound, stable, dependable mone- 
tary system is adopted 

“All thoughtful citizens will approve of 
the administration's statement that, ‘Infla- 
tion must be stopped before it is too late.’ 
But before any constructive action can be 
taken, it must be recognized that Public 
Law 84, enacted in 1945, depreciated the 
dollar 37', percent, caused commodity 
prices to advance 60 percent, and is respon- 
sible for the vicious inflationary spiral of 
rising prices and resultant demand for higher 
wages.”’ 

Public Law 84 was an amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act reducing from 40 to 25 
percent the amount of gold Certificates re- 
quired of Federal Reserve banks as a reserve 
for Federal Reserve notes. This enabled the 
banks to increase their reserves in Govern- 
ment bonds, which, according to many com- 
petent authorities, cheapened the currency. 





TELLS DROP IN DOLLAR VALUE 
McBride said that in 13 years our dollar 
and fixed-dollar securities have lost 63 per- 
cent of their value. He declared that the 
crying need of the world is for stabilization 

of currency rather than for dollars. 
“Sound money is the first requisite for 
world peace and economic recovery,” the 
report said. “The United States alone has 
the power to give that stability by adopting 
@ sound monetary system, This can be put 
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into operation in 90 days and cost us 
nothing.” 

The report explained a sound monetary 
system is based on money which will serve 
as a permanent standard or measure of 
value. The dollar was depreciated 41 per- 
cent in 1934 and was further devalued by the 
lowering of Federal Reserve requirements, 
the report noted. Congress could open the 
way for a sound system by passing legislation 
to outlaw future attempts to tamper with 
monetary standards, the report said. 


WARNS AGAINST ANARCHY 


“Will we take this common-sense course, 
or will we continue to pour billions down 
‘operation rat hole’ until the economic 
structure of the world collapses and the en- 
tire world is swept by ungovernable anar- 
chy?” 

“Operation rat hole” is a term used fre- 
quently here to cover all schemes for pouring 
more American money into Europe. 

‘The report states that for years there has 
been “a national and international con- 
spiracy, well-financed, and cunningly di- 
rected, to pillage our country and overthrow 
our system.” 

McBride holds that the conspirators are 
a strange alliance of Communists with Wall 
Street and London financiers. He asserts 
that one group—the “so-called intellectuals, 
fellow travelers, Communists, self-designated 
‘great liberals,’ left-wingers, and political op- 
portunists’’—would set up a financial super- 
state to control money, the value of money. 
credit, production, profits, and wages. 

The other group of pure Communists 
would set up a totalitarian state to be “ab- 
sorbed as a vassalage in a world superstate 
in which we would be outnumbered and 
outvoted 15 to 1.” 

“We must not permit ourselves to be prop- 
agandized into voting billions of dollars to 
keep western Europe from becoming Com- 
munist,” the report said. “The people of 
Europe realize that Communist Russia is the 
most tragic hoax in all history; her own peo- 
ple are restless and disillusioned; the Balkans 
seething with revolt. 

“Russia’s arrogance, insolence, and syn- 
thetic belligerence do not reflect confidence 
but desperation and fear on the part of her 
leaders. It has always been the practice of 
tyrants and dictators to manufacture a war 
to scare and frighten people into docility 
when their failure to solve internal social 
and economic problems has led them to fear 
for the perpetuation of their power.” 





{From the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald of 
November 17, 1947] 


UNITED STATES POLICIES BLAMED FOR 
DEPRESSIONS 


WASHINGTON, November 17.—Unsound eco- 
nomic and monetary policies of the Govern- 
ment are to blame for depressions rather 
than any failure of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, according to a report released by the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

The report, prepared by John McBride, 
committee clerk, and printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, has been in prepara- 
tion for almost 2 years and consists of a 
history of money and a digest of statements 
of various world fiscal authorities. 

“All efforts of the administration and Con- 
gress to stop runaway prices and bring peace 
and economic stability to the world are 
doomed to failure untfl a sound, stable, de- 
pendable monetary system is adopted,” the 
report states. 


DOLLAR DEPRECIATED 


“All thoughtful citizens will approve of the 
administration's statement that, ‘Inflation 
must be stopped before it is too late. But 
before any constructive action can be taken, 
it must be recognized that Public Law 84, 
enacted in 1945, depreciated the dollar 3714 
percent, caused commodity prices to advance 
60 percent and is responsible for the vicious 
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inflationary spiral of rising prices and re- 
sultant demand for higher wages.” 

McBride said that in 13 years our dollar 
and fixed dollar securities have lost 63 per- 
cent of their value. He declared that the 
crying need of the world is for stabilization 
of currency rather than for dollars. 

“Sound money is the first requisite for 
world peace and economy recovery,” the 
report said. “The United States alone has 
the power to give that stability by adopting 
a sound monetary system. This can be put 
into operation in 80 days and cost us nothing. 

“Will we take this common sense course, or 
will we continue to pour billions down ‘opera- 
tion rate hole’ until the economic structure 
of the world collapses and the entire world 
is swept by ungovernable anarchy?” 

The report states that for years there has 
been “a national and international con- 
spiracy, well-financed and cunningly di- 
rected, to pillage our country and overthrow 
our system.” 

McBride holds that the conspirators are a 
strange alliance of Communists with Wall 
Street and London financiers. He asserts 
that one group—the “so-called intellectuals, 
fellow travelers, Communists, self-designated 
great liberals, left-wingers, and political op- 
portunists—would set up a financial super- 
state to control money, the value of money, 
credit, production, profits, and wages.” 

The other group of pure Communists 
would set up a totalitarian state to be “‘ab- 
sorbed as a vassalage in a world superstate in 
which we would be outnumbered and out- 
voted 15 to 1.” 





Congress of American Women and 
Comintern Ladies Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the text of a letter I di- 
rected today to the Honorable Tom Clark, 
United States Attorney General, and an 
article entitled “Comintern Ladies Aid” 
which appeared in the magazine Plain 
Talk of July 1947: 


DECEMBER 11, 1947. 
Hon. Tom CLARK, 
United States Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CLtarK: On December 7, 1947, I 
received the following telegram from Rheua 
Pearce, Congress of American Women: 

“As mothers and homemakers faced with 
a very serious problem, we are coming to 
Washington on Tuesday, December 9, to talk 
with you, our Representatives. Our organi- 
zation represents 35,000 women from Chicago 
area. The delegation will include representa- 
tives from other organizations speaking for 
the women of Chicago.” 

Rheua Pearce is president of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Congress of American Women 
with offices located at 203 North Wabash 
Avenue. 

In order to save their time and be as help- 
ful as possible, I arranged for the following 
women who were in Washington from Chi- 
cago, in accordance with the telegram, to 
meet with Representatives THomMas OWENS, 
ROBERT TWYMAN, RICHARD VAIL, and myself, 
at 4:30 the afternoon of December 9 in the 
office of Congressman RICHARD VAIL. The del- 


egation consisted of the following: Mrs. M. M. 
Robin, 3541 Van Buren Avenue, Chicago, Chi- 
cago Federation of Consumers; Mrs, Irene M. 
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Gaines, 3262 Vernon Avenue, Chica Illinois 
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ing Act. Section 307 of this law reads as or zation to which tl Paris « eren E le Cotton, wh Al ™ 
follows: of Nover 194 had mysteriously I ican visa becé e f her } ( 


“Sec. 307. The provisions of this title shall birth } nal 
apply to any person (except a political com- cratic Fede t WIDF) was a label de- Memb f the WIDF execu e ¢ tee 
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tion by the Congress of the United States. president of the Congress of American Women country d include 
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the Congress of American Women is the into its ! It v try espe ly ’ ; : VOR oe ” 
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conference of the Womens International veteral Dr. ¥ fish stated that the or- : : 

Democratic Federation, and that it is in 82! n already |} “membership rep- 
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formation as to the prospect of this organi- 
zation being formally cited by your office 
a subversive org zation. 
Very truly yours, 
Frep E. BUSBEY, 
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[From Plain Talk for July 1947] Stalin t to Paris to officiate at the chris- I ement Dr. Welt at e- 
COMINTERN LADIES AID tening of the Comintern’s feminine offsprit ment deter f the Commi tl 

(By Suzanne La Follette) oars ad : : 

Wrapped in mystery is the origin of Stalin's of both t WIDF and the CAW. El 

ladies’ auxiliary, the Women’s International G 

Democratic Federation, which suddenly 





( ! WV it ! i kind t 1 
sprang into being in war-shocked Paris 6 nist m ine. Political Affairs. app } ed ‘ M 
months after VE-day with a full-grown “the trem rre of womer M I er, exec 
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pre and th yndicates.” Again on Soviet 
t 


territor though in the United States of 
Americ M: Draper was chairman of a 
meeting held in the Soviet Consulate, New 
Y ( Mar 7, 1946, to celebrate 
Ir Women's Day, a Communist 
h I identally, the g up has not so 
h ed any other foreign consulate 
Chairman of the WIDF’S Committee on 
Child Welfare and a vice president of the 
CAW M Elinor S. Gimbel, who has sup- 
ported numerous Communist fronts. At the 
June mee r of the CAW, she stated that 
the children of Europe, Asia, and Africa “need 
d, clothing hool supplies, medicine, toys, 


id a feeling of democracy.” True as this 


tatement } ne W 


nders whether the brand 

democracy advocated would be Soviet- 

| hich is admired by the CAW just as 
ivariably as American democracy comes 





under their critical fire 

Othe! prominent in the organization are 
Ruth Young, who was a Communist Party 
convention delegate in 1945; Thyra Edwards, 
formerly a member of the Young Communist 
League, who conducted tours to the Soviet 
Union; Dr. Bella V. Dodd, a member of the 
National Committee of the Communist Party, 
( A.: and such well-known fellow travelers 
as Henrietta Buckmaster, Mary Van Kleeck, 
and Florence Eldridge (Mrs. Fredric March). 

The CAW has recently moved its headquar- 
ters to 144 Bleecker Street, New York, the ad- 
dress of the United States Committee for the 
World Youth Festival, which is being con- 
ducted in Prague by the revived Young 
Comintern The June conference of the 
CAW met in Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
of which the rector is the “Red Reverend” 
William Howard Melish, vice chairman of the 
National Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. Mrs. Melish is president of the CAW'’s 
Brooklyn chapter 

The cooperation of the CAW with other or- 
is limited to well-known Com- 
It has had no dealings with 
the established non-Communist women’s 
groups in the United States. In fact, it ef- 
scuttled an attempt to organize a 


ni 
ni 


ganizations 


munist fronts 


fectively 


bona fide International Assembly of Women 
At the preliminary meetings held in New 
York last October American party liners and 


Communist delegates from overseas formed 
a tight bloc which insisted that the group 
work through the WIDF rather than set up 
its own central bureau for the exchange of 
international information among women. 
The meeting adjourned without having 
formed a continuing committee. 

With fanatical persistence the disciplined 
pro-Communist women make sure not only 
thgt possible rivals fail to get a finger in the 
international pie but that the plums will ke 
dished out to themselves. It is an ominous 
fact that they have secured consultant status 
for the WIDF with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The emblem of the WIDF and its American 
affiliate is a dove of peace holding an olive 


branch. Much has been said by the CAW 

ut the menace to peace of America’s 
“Fascist-minded monopolies,” “imperialist 
aggression,” and failure to share with Russia 


the atom bomb. But the group 
when it comes to 
totalitarianism 


the secre ol 
has a sizable blind spot 
t chment of Soviet 


tne encro 


ul 1e freedom-loving peoples of Europe 

The slogan of “peace” exploited by the 
Congress of American Women is befuddling 
many sincere feminists. Our leading news- 
papers have given the WIDF much free pub- 


iracteristically taken little 
se its real nature. Yet even 


ity, and have ch 
trouble to ex 


cursory examination of the facts is suffi- 
( t t unmask the organization as the 
K ladies aid,”’ designed to perform a 





stion in the secretly restored Com- 
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Handicapped Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding citizens of my district is 
Mrs. R. E. Bondurant who throughout 
her lifetime has performed a great serv- 
ice for the handicapped citizens of the 
Nation. Mrs. Bondurant has been most 
diligent in sponsoring legislation, pro- 
grams, and community service for the 
blind and other handicapped people who 
are at a disadvantage in meeting the 
problems of life. No one in my State of 
Oregon has done more for these under- 
privileged persons in need of assistance 
in fitting them to meet the responsibili- 
ties of life and relieving them of some of 
the burdens resting upon them. 

Mrs. Bondurant has now as one of her 
projects the education of underprivileged 
persons and particularly affording them 
the opportunity to perfect themselves in 
skills and crafts so that they may not 
only provide for their own care and up- 
keep but give worth-while contributions 
to the economy of our Nation. Mrs. 
Bondurant has recently opened in the 
city of Portland, in my congressional 
district, a craft shop where the products 
made by the handicapped are offered for 
sale, by means of which these handi- 
capped citizens are enabled to earn a 
livelihood. This project is a worthy one 
and is under the sponsorship of the Ore- 
gon State department for vocational re- 
habilitation and the Oregon chapter of 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. 

I include as a part of these remarks an 
article by Mrs. Bondurant in the Port- 
land (Oreg.) Journal of Friday, Decem- 
ber 5, 1947, explaining this outstanding 
service in which she plays such an im- 
portant part and to which she gives her 
time without monetary recompense. The 
article is as follows: 

SHOP FOR HANDICAPPED 
(By Mrs. R. E. Bondurant) 

Oregon’s thousands of home-bound per- 
sons, having lost some of their faculties but 
none of their courage, are building better 
“mousetraps”—and a myriad other types of 
hand-made, high-grade articles as a means 
of continuing as useful citizens, supple- 
menting family income and otherwise dem- 
onstrating to themselves and friends that 
they've still got what it takes to help make 
the American system of a free enterprise work. 

So successful are the men and women who 
make such a wide array of useful items, toys 
and handicrafts in their own homes that 
Oregon would be crisscrossed many times 
with paths to their doors by persons seeking 
the figurative “better mousetraps” were it 
not that efforts are being made to establish 
a full-time, year-round store in Portland as 
a State-wide outlet for the results of their 
imagination, industry, and skills. 

The first step in the major project was 
taken about a month ago during the third 
annual observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, when one of 


Portland's large, downtown Cepartment 


stores donated easily accessible space for an 
exhibit and sale of hand-tooled leather purses 
and billfolds, slippers, toys, aprons, jewelry, 
lamps, plastic vases, and many other items— 
embroidery, lace, and sundry equally high- 
grade and compelling products. Long before 
the week ended, it appeared that the next 
step—the establishment of a permanent 
store—should be taken at once in order that 
this fine merchandise be made available to 
Christmas shoppers who pride themselves on 
the personal touch in their gifts. 

Search was made for downtown space suit- 
able for a craftshop for Oregon’s handicapped 
and home-bound producers. The problem of 
availability of any space was bad enough, 
but suitability proved insurmountable, at 
least for the time being. Rather than be 
completely stymied, high-priced quarters 
were rented even though well out of the main 
shopping stream, in the hope that newspaper 
and radio publicity, together with enthusi- 
astic word-of-mouth reports would reach 
enough potential supporters of the craftshop 
to raise it to a self-sustaining, nonprofit basis. 
It is the writer’s hope that between now and 
the first of the year this sales outlet for 
products made by home-bound persons can 
be moved from its present location at 1325 
SouthWest Washington Street to more suit- 
able space convenient to shoppers. 

Under the sponsorship of the State depart- 
ment for vocational rehabilitation and the 
Oregon chapter of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, the craftshop 
for the handicapped is a basically sound idea. 

I purposely have made no mention of dis- 
abled American veterans in connection with 
the new craftshop, mostly because their 
needs, when home-bound, are identified with 
the thousands of handicapped persons so 
urgently demanding an outlet for the prod- 
ucts of their ingenuity and industry. Won't 
you help them, veterans and civilians alike, 
by visiting the craftshop between now and 
Christmas? By so doing, you not only will 
find better “mousetraps’” but you also will 
help beat a new path to the collective door of 
Oregon's handicapped workers. 





This Aid Continues America’s Mighty 
Effort Toward a Satisfactory and En- 
during Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr.MURDCCK. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
in support of the interim-aid bill, H. R. 
4604, which the House passed today by 
a voice vote, but I have had so little to 
say during the many hours of debate 
that I take advantage of this leave to 
extend my remarks in order to express 
myself briefly on the bill. While there 
may be some features I could object to, 
I am satisfied with the amount of money 
which the House committee wrote in the 
authorization, and of course I am en- 
tirely in sympathy with and favorable 
to the intent and purpose of this bill as I 
understand its purpose. 

I have heard the prophets of gloom 
predicting dire consequences to our own 
economy if this bill should become law. 
I am less inclined to heed these dismal 
prophets as I have heard them make 
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similar dire predictions many times be- 
fore, even while we were trying to pre- 
pare our country on the eve of a terrible 
war. I recognize that there is some 
danger to our basic economy inherent in 
this move, but I feel that we must take 
certain fairly definitely known hazards 
rather than risk a greater hazard in any 
conceivable alternative. 

Many of my colleagues have enumer- 
ated the tremendous sacrifices in blood 
and treasure which America has paid in 
recent years to win this war of survival. 
I do have some conception of that price, 
and that fact makes me willing to pay a 
relative high price to win the peace. 
Therefore, I think the vast investment 
in peace which we have already made 
and which we are making in this bill and 
which we are contemplating in addi- 
tional measures are worth the price if 
together they give us a fair chance to 
win the peace. All life is a hazard, and 
that is true of the life of a nation. We 
did not hesitate to take long chances 
when it was a question of physical sur- 
vival. We should not hesitate now when 
the decision is equally critical. 

I was very much interested in the pro- 
posals made today in the two amend- 
ments offered by the gentlemen from 
Texas, Mr. Gossett and Mr. Poace. I 
thought on first hearing those proposals 
that they sounded sensible, for I do 
want the peoples of the Old World, for 
whom we have done so much and sacri- 
ficed so greatly, to know of America’s 
part in bearing the burdens of this great 
conflict. I have all along supported 
the Voice of America. I think it is very 
foolish of us if America’s efforts are not 
fully made known throughout the world. 

I have heard so many political oppo- 
nents of the administration declare that 
the real America and her generous 
spirit have not been made known to 
the peoples of the Old World. Well, 
now, certainly America ought to have a 
great reservoir of good will abroad be- 
cause of our humane intentions and sac- 
rifical efforts, if the truth about us is 
known. However, these two proposals 
were turned down today on the ground 
that the agencies administering this re- 
lief are given authority to tell the world 
about our efforts. Surely the majority, 
even of this Republican Committee, can- 
not have such utter lack of faith in all 
of the administrative branch of our 
Government to deal with such matters 
effectively when they pass over an op- 
portunity to direct how information con- 
cerning America shall be dispensed along 
with our aid. If there has been any 
failure in this respect in the past, it must 
be remedied in this program. 





Opposed to Bypassing Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


the following telegram from George J. 
Burger, director in charge of the Wash- 
ington office of the National Federation 
of Small Business, Inc.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1947. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER 
House Office Building, 
Washington, 0. C 


This is to call to your attention the joint 
resolution to « cK inflation as reported in 
Nation's press today, and particularly that 


ition, “Parties to any agree- 
ment approved under the section are hereby 
relieved from the operation of the antitrust 
laws, etc.” 


rhe federation, having the larg 
est individual membership of any business 
organization in this Nation, and speaking for 
that membership, strenuously opposes any 
bypassing of antitrust laws The federa- 
tion's position in this respect was made 
known in its opposition to the Reed-Bul- 
winkle bill, which provided for the same 
exemption. The federation’s position was 
made definitely Known in its testimony be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Economic Re- 
port, July 14, requesting and urging 
enforcement of antitrust laws. We cal 
your attention testimony of the Assis 
Attorney General before the 
Service Committee, February 13, 








tant 
Civil 
1947. In 
substance he stated that for 35 years or more 


Senate 


the administrations have been giving lip 
service to the enforcement of antitrust laws. 
The federation, speaking for small business, 
is committed to oppose any weakening or 
bypassing of antitrust laws, and we see no 
justification to commit this to be approved 
by the Government lease make known 
our views to the Congress. It is most urgent. 
You are privileged to quote the full message. 
Georce J. BURGER 
Director in Charge, Washington Office, 
National Federation of Small Busi- 
ness, Inc 





The Farm Program 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the annual banquet 
of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, at St. Paul, Minn., on De- 
cember 9. 

There being no objection,'the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


In speaking before this cooperative to- 
night, I am addressing some of the most 
important people in world affairs today 

The American farmer more than anyone 
else in this critical period in history is in- 
fluencing and shaping the economic and 
political destiny of nations. 

Hunger is the great breeder of revolution 
Hunger is the destroyer of liberty. 
Hunger has toppled kings from their thrones. 
It has prostrated economies. It has caused 
multitudes to grasp in desperation at the 
promises of false prophets. It has bred war. 

Many nations are today on the verge of po- 
litical and economic chaos. Only relief from 
the fear of hunger and famine can avert 
catastrophe for some of them. The Ameri- 
can farmer offers the only hope for providing 
that emergency relief. 
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Through the exports of food raised on the 
farms of North America, a degree of stability 
has been maintained to date by governments 
of Europe 

Only by maintaining stable governm 
in other countries has the foreign market for 





American manufactured goods been main- 

tained and the employment of over 60,000,000 

persons in the United States mace possible 
There are still those who \ Let 

rest of the world shift f itself Let us keep 

America an island of unprecedented p 

perity in a world of chaos, poverty, and 


What a ridiculous attitude that is 
an anyone really believe that the 


nt of the world’s people living in the 








United States can forever remain prosperou: 
and rich in a chaotic, poverty-stricken, and 
highly scientific world? 

After recently traveling 6,000 miles 
throughout this Nation of ou I have be- 
come convinced of one thins e Ar - 
ican farmer harbors no such illus } 

He knows that unless ! work 
agreements among nations prevail; unle 
the world can be rid of the fear of famine 
pestilence, tyranny, and war, that the | 
perity now being enjoyed i his 1 y 
cannot long be sustained T? American 
farmer is willing to strain his efforts to the 
limit to produce the the meat d 
other products so necessary t ttain tl 
stability 

In talking with a small group the other 


night, I mentioned the fact that the 
is willing to go the limit in order t 
the people of Europe. 

One member of the group responded with 
a rather derisive laugh, the inference being 
that the ] 


farmer was, of course, willing to 

feed Europe because it meant money and 
profits to him. 

He ignored the fact that American grain 


today is sold to Europe for much less than 
the price of grain produced In South America 

He ignored the fact that the farmers have 
contributed thousands of tons of food with- 
out any recompense whatsoever, and he ig- 
nored the fact that the great majority of 
farmers in America have had their produc- 
tion costs greatly increased because of ship- 
ments abroad 

It evidently did not occur to him that the 
farmer looked beyond inimediate and tempo- 


rary high prices in his outlook on world 
affairs. 
I fear that the snap judgment of this 


man on American 
in some quarters 

The wonder is that there are not mure 
people like this considering the vigorous and 
vicious campaign which is constantly beir 
conducted for the purpose of putting th 
farmer in a false light. 

You and I know the forces that are 
sponsible for this campaign conducted 
through megazines, on the air 
fore committees of the Congress 

We know how difficult it is for agriculture 
to get into print in some great publicati 
except in a biased or misleading sense 

It is a great tribute to the American peo- 
ple as a whole that more of them have not 
fallen for the propaganda designed to mis- 
represent farmers 


It is to the everlasting credit of cur iIn- 


farmers is too 


prevalent 


and even he- 


dustrial workers that not one of their lead- 
ers, so far as I have been able to determin«s 
has attempted to put the blame on the 

rmer for the precedented { 


F< 

fa 

living which exists today 
They seem to know, as we know, that the 


campaign against farmers is de ned to pro- 
mote class antagonism between those wl 
work fn the factory and t who work on 


the farm, and to divert attent 1 from scme 
of the real culprit 
high cost of livin 

Iam not attacking A tr’ As 
a whole, industry is ; i ther 


— : ¢ +} 
rits that contribute 2 tne 
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rn - Cr yr €l@<- 
f id commerce that know 
inle t ee Willlr to st opt any 

lust for power or moné 
They are determin ed to break the strength 
culture at r by any 

I ‘ 1 ¢ the f 

i i o 
( which 
€ ed, | 
I de the f 
‘ t ch h ! 
f \ i de the 3,500,000 farmers 
' are still without electrical energy the 
] ene f tting that light and power 
except by paying tribute to the private utili- 
ties which are controlled, body and soul, by 
é fi ! l interest 

They « the development of the Great 

I St. Lawrence seaway, which would give 

er in the Northwest access to world 
market without paying a transportati 
b to the railroad 

They would destroy the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and all it has accomplished for 
t id of all people. 

They wW i prevent the development of 
the natural resources of America unless the 
p I monetary tribute to a small group 
for the privilege of using these resources 

They tically propagandize the small 


merchants and businessmen of America in 
their efforts to weaken the ranks of the farm 
people of our great Nation. 
, spend millions of dollars on radio 
programs and newspaper advertisi They 
! horde of so-called experts to try to 
substantiate, spread, and give credence to 
their one-sided, and often false, contentions. 
They infiltrate into the membership ranks 





lire a 





of thousands of organizations. This not 
only keeps them informed as to what is going 
oO but enables them in*many cases to 
actually control these organizations and their 
p cle 


They retain any legal talent which might 
make trouble for them, if they can. They 
maintain extravagant lobbies in Washington 
and State capitals. They furnish speakers to 
spread insidious propaganda to churches, 
chambers of commerce, and patriotic organ- 
izations free of cost to those unsuspecting 
organization 

I'hey plant their stooges in cooperative 
meetings from coast to coast and they hire 


full-time henchmen to work against the 
fiends of farmers in Congress and State 
legislatures 


They collect millions of dollars from cor- 
porate interests, commodity gamblers, and 
financiul manipulators in order to carry on 
their campaign against the farmers. They 
do not pay one dollar of tax on the huge 
sums which they collect for this purpose. 

In fact, they not only do not pay a dollar 
of income tax on these collections, but the 
contributor is actually permitted to deduct 
the amount he gives from his oWn income 
his personal return, 

Why should organizations established for 
the express purpose of creating class preju- 
dice be permitted to avoid the payment of 
taxes on, millions of dollars contributed for 
this purpose? 

il statement of every farm coop- 

n America can be readily obtained. 

A financial statement of the affairs of nearly 
I lion can be readily obtained. 

set up for the purpose of 





ih making 








DP 


weakening both agriculture and labor not 
only do not make financial statements avail- 

ble to the public, but resist all efforts to 
bring the source of their funds out into the 
i ht of day 


The Congress of the United States should 
require the National Tax Equality Associa- 


tion and other power seeking class organiza- 
tions to make full and open financial reports, 
d to pay taxes on their enormous cash 


incomes, 





If those groups which constantly wage war 
on American farmers are not curbed but 
should succeed in their selfish objectives the 
food production of our Nation will be seri- 
ously impaired 

History has shown that when a nation’s 
of food supply and of raw materials 

weakened, the nation itself cannot 
long remain strong. 

If the United States is to remain econom- 


source 








ic secure and politically democratic, we 
must maintain agriculture at its present 
strength and increase that strength as fast 
as possible. 

We must eliminate international trade 


barriers as rapidly as we can, but until the 
time comes when a means of preventing war 
has been devised and the world has worked 
out feasible economic agreements, America 
must never become dependent on Overseas 
countries for its food, sheMer, and clothing. 

Cur agriculture can be kept strong only 
through maintaining our most precious heri- 
tage, the land itself, and by having that land 
operated by a strong and virile people. 

Five hundred thousand boys and girls an- 
nually leave American farms to engage in 
other occupations. The farm, therefore, is 
not only the source of our food and fiber sup- 
ply, but is also the source of strong young 
citieznship needed to contribute to the lead- 


ership and the industrial strength of our 
cities. Character is one of our greatest farm 
crops 


It is vitally important that we keep the 
right kind of people on our farms. If we are 
to do this it is necessary that we assure them 
of a living income. 

It is not enough for the per capita income 
of farm people to remain at less than half 
the per capita income of city people. Such 
an inequitable income will not suffice. 

We must continue our efforts until farm- 
ers in America are assured parity of income 
with other people. 

It has been my privilege to be chairman of 
a Senate subcommittee authorized to study 
the needs and trends of American agriculture 
and to develop a long-range progranr. This 
study was authorized by a resolution intro- 
duced by your own junior Senator from Min- 
nesota, Senator Ep THYE. 

We will not be satisfied with any program 
which does not bring us’ nearer the income 
level of all people than we have heretofore 
been 

Farm people are entitled to good schools, 
good hospitals, good roads, and good living, 
just as much as any cther people are. 

We realize our interdependence with other 
sectors of our national economy, particularly 
with those who are gainfully employed in in- 
dustry, but we are within our rights when 
we insist upon equality of opportunity and 
equality of living standards for our families. 

We cannot be selfish in this matter. We 
must seek only that which is properly ours. 

Our fortunes, quite properly, should rise 
or fall with other groups engaged in com- 
merce, industry, labor, and the professions. 

No one group can long maintain a high 
level of prosperity alone. We are concerned 
not only with the income of these others. 
We must also insist that they too have high 
levels of health and education and the en- 
joyment of life. 

We must never again let millions of people 
in the cities of this great Nation go hungry 
while food rots on the farm. 

We must insist upon adequate levels of 
diet for all, not only because it makes for a 
stronger people in our Nation, but because 
it will actually pay cash dividends. 

We must support measures to provide full 
employment for the working people and full 
operation for our factories and industrial 
plants. 

We must support an adequate minimum- 
wage level for all workers. 

We must extend the benefits of social 
security to the 26,000,000 workers includ- 
ing farmers who are now contributing to the 
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costs but receiving none of the benefits from 
this program. 

We must stand ready to adapt our agricul- 
tural practices to the needs of the Nation as 
a whole and to shift our production when- 
ever these needs become clearly apparent 

We must encourage cooperation with other 
groups and unity among ourselves. 

An unorganized agriculture would soon re- 
sult in an economic peasantry and a weak- 
ened Nation. 

There are too many who today would prey 
upon agriculture regardless of consequences 
to their country. 

There are too many who are too self- 
satisied with present conditions and their 
present status in society. They are the ad- 
vocates of scarcity and high prices. 

They lack foresight and are afraid. Afraid 
to make changes in an expanding world and 
completely blind to the consequences if we 
fail to do so, 

Farmers must organize and stand by their 
organizations. I refer especially to coopera- 
tives which have brought to the American 
farmer a high degree of independence and a 
higher standard of living. The cooperative 
is free enterprise in action. Contrary to 
what a few representatives of selfish interests 
have charged, the cooperative is one of the 
highest examples of private initiative. 

Farm cooperatives have come in for in- 
creasing public discussion during recent 
years. They have been too successful to suit 
the speculators and profiteers. As farmers 
well know, a major aim of the cooperative is 
to give its farmer members the best pos- 
sible service at the lowest possible cost, 
whether it be in the field of marketing, 
purchasing, or other business services. The 
more nearly it attains that major aim, the 
more it will draw the fire of its opponents. 

Recent attacks in the public press—and 
elsewhere—provide convincing evidence of 
the effectiveness of our farmer cooperatives. 

You, of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, are to be complimented on the 
splendid progress made by your organization 
since 1938. The growth from the few million 
bushels handled in your first business year 
to the enormous volume in 1946-47 gives con- 
crete evidence of your effective merchandis- 
ing job. The savings made every single year 
since organization, and the very substantial 
equity you have built up through your sys- 
tem is almost beyond belief. 

The history of cooperative grain handling 
in the Twin Cities is evidence of your persist- 
ence in support of a worthy cause—higher 
incomes and better living for the farm fam- 
ilies of the Northwest. 

You are familiar with the attempts of the 
opposition to hamstring or destroy cooper- 
ative institutions in the last session of Con- 
gress. It is certain that their efforts will be 
continued. We must be prepared to fight 
such moves, 

We must protect the farmer's right to 
organize and to conduct his affairs cooper- 
atively at all costs. 

Let American agriculture break down and 
we would soon find ourselves in the position 
of many old world nations. Keep agriculture 
strong and healthy and the United States 
will retain its position of international lead- 
ership. 

Through our organizations we can remain 
strong. We can beat off the efforts of those 
who would reduce our farmers to a depend- 
ency level. 

Let us work for agriculture and an expand- 
ing economy on a broad front. 

Let us unlock the great St. Lawrence River 
and utilize its navigation and power resour- 
ces. To complete the development of this 
deep-water channel would make seaports out 
of Duluth or Chicago or Detroit so that 
ocean-going vessels of the United States and 
of the world could ply the waters of the Great 
Lakes transporting the life-giving wheat and 
meat of the great Northwest, or the manu- 
factured products of our central cities, to the 
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far corners of the earth. These vessels could 
bring back to us cargoes of oil, lumber, or ors 
so that our own exhaustible resources may 
be conserved and protected. 

The power now going to waste in the rush- 
ing waters of the St. Lawrence would provide 
t low cost a vast amount of additional en- 
ercey that is needed so badly to turn the 
wheels of expanding industry and to light 
the farms and homes that are either without 
power now or are paying rates that are much 
too high 

Let us develop also our 
sources—especially the 
tem—thereby generating cheaper and more 
abundant power, holding back floodwaters, 
storing water with which to bring new life to 
parched fields, protecting us against future 
dust bowls, and making greater water trans- 
portation facilities available for the future 
welfare of our Nation. 

We cannot take a narrow view of these de- 
velopments and look upon them purely in 
terms of local benefits, as they may affect one 
State or one region. There are 48 States in 
our Union and the welfare of each is inex- 
tricably linked with the fortunes of all. 

We in this country can produce enough to 
meet the needs of our increasing population 
and our growing economy and still be able 
to help the more unfortunate in other lands. 

Agriculture must remain politically stfong 
if it is to be economically strong. 

Farmers have it within their power to beat 
down the attempts of ruthless monopoly 
seekers who would control them. 

The people of America speak many lan- 
guages, but there is one language that the 
elected representatives of the people under- 
stand better than all others and that is the 
language spoken by the voter at the polls on 
election day. 

The health and happiness of every human 
being depends upon a bountiful production 
of food and fiber. The farm program for the 
future is far too important, too, vital to us 
all, too essential to the peace of the world 
and the existence of mankind to be manipu- 
lated by selfish elements of society or to be 
tossed into the maelstrom of partisan politics. 

Regardless of our political beliefs we must 
unite our efforts in going forward to a richer, 
healthier, and more secure era for the Amer- 
ican farmer and for our country. 
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Pay Increases for Federal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me yesterday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LANGER, STATION WWDC, 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1947 


The other day I received a letter from a 
man in Baltimore referring to the Langer- 
Chavez salary bill which would grant a $1,000 
increase in pay to each man and woman in 
the Government service. 

My correspondent asked me if I were mak- 
ing some sort of preelection promises, and 
whether this bill was in support of my 
promises. I replied to my friend that I have 
no campaign hand and, therefore, it is 
unnecessary for.me to make any campaign 
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lation when they enter upon Governn t 
employment. Eve t he Congress in- 
serted no strike provisions in appropriat 
acts, Governn employees already had 
voluntarily surrendered hat might have 
been regarded by some 1 right to strike 
and as we look across the waters and 
notice the ndition in which s tions 
find themselves, beset by one strike af an- 
other from the forces which are in open 


defiance of their constituted g& 
pitting their strength 
ment authority, and in some i 
ing superior power and force, we can 
possibly underestimate what it means in our 
country to feel and be secure against strikes 
directed at the Government. 

The Government employee further ts re- 
quired to prove his loyalty to his Govern- 
ment and here again, such condition of em- 
ployment does not obtain in private indus- 
try or business. Outside the Government a 
man thinks and does very much as he pleases 
so far as ideologies are concerned, and if they 
are not too obnoxious to the employer, the 
individual carries on in his own manner and 
if he desires to harbor disloyal feelings there 
are not a great number of laws which forbid 
it. 

And so, I am pointing out a few of 
limitations under which a Government em- 
ployee must operate, and to which he must 
conform—before we even get into the salary 
and retirement phase of the discussion which 
I plan to take up tonight 

My research indicates that $1,000 is yet a 
modest amount when we are confronted with 
the actual facts. I find that, all things con- 
sidered and in line with what has taken place 
in industry, the Government employee should 
receive approximately $1,160 and not $1,000. 
A very substantial brief can be built on this 
statement 

In order that there be less prospect of the 
salary legislation, both for those in the postal 
service and those under the Classification 
Act of 1923, deteriorating into a discussion on 
the part of thoughtless persons who might 
claim political partisanship, I invited Senator 
CHAVEZ, Our ranking minority member on the 
Civil Service Committee, to join me in pre- 
senting these wholesome bills. Senator 
CHAVEZ, always a true friend of the Govern- 
ment employee, believing that morale at all 
times should be promoted, readily collabo- 
rated in legislation—and so we can now 


vernments, 
against the govern- 
istances show- 


the 











call these bills the Langer-Chavez measures, 
just as we refer to the pending retirement 
provisions as the Langer-Chavez retirement 
bill. 

As a matter of fact, the Government 


giving substantially the same services to its 
people today as it was several years ago, and 
is being required to operate with less per- 
sonnel. This means that the remaining em- 
ployees must carry about the same work 
load as they formerly did, but with fewer 
persons to help perform the jobs. So, we are 
requiring more of the Government employee 
today than we formerly did, and we are leav- 
ing him dangling by his economic eyebrows 
‘and at the same time, there are those who 
want to know why we should give the Gove 


ernment empioyee any more 
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It is true that the Congress has granted 





wo pay ustments in recent years One 
of these was the first since 1925 for the postal 
€ yees, and served to correct some of the 


maladjustments so long existing 











y, the Government abolished ove 
time and reduced the employees ‘“take-hon 
pay At the same time, the Government 
} permitted rices t g ky hi rhis 
Simply means that Government employee 
now have meet inflated costs with de- 

ed incomes Senator Cuavez and I are 
erely ying t et Gegree oO! parity 

1 the Government service with that pre- 
Ailing dustry There never been 
a time when this has happened There were 
Little Steel formulas, and there were all 


Kinds of wage concessions during the war 
dating back to January 1, 1941, but not for 
the Government employee He was left to 
suck his thumb and wait until 1946 for be- 
lated relief—out of all proportion to what 
had taken place in industry 

And so, I feel privileged and proud to have 
this opportunity to do my part to adjust the 
Government pay scales, in some degree, and 
in the direction of sane discussion 

You do not hear a great deal of 
discussion in Congress on the salary legis- 
lation. I can assure you that the atmosphere 

heavily charged privately with discussion 
of the need of doing just what these bills 
call for 

Now I want to talk to you about the retire- 
ment legislation 

When an employee retires after having 
spent his working lifetime with the Govern- 
ment, there are but a few remaining years 
in his life. We become concerned, however, 
about where the Government money is com- 
ing from for these few years, although it is 
very little when compared with the salary 
that he has received. 

It would seem more logical to do a little 
more worrying about our active employees 
They should be fitted into the jobs they like 
best, given supervisors who are well quali- 
fled and have a warm fellowship feeling for 
their helpers. They should be ready and 
willing to utilize such improvements as em- 
ployees in the lower levels are able to sug- 
gest. We need the fullest information pcssi- 
ble from our employees who leave the service 
both for retirement and other reasons We 
need to spot light incompetence, particularly 
in the supervisory levels, for it is here that 
costs can be heaviest and greatest injury in- 
flicted on workers’ careers not to mention the 
damage done to the Government service as a 
career 


public 





There can be little question that where 
there is a job to be done and a contented 
group of employees is doing it, the Govern 
ment is getting its money's worth In 
pleasant situation we would expect few re- 
tirements at the earliest age at which ie- 
tirement is permitted 

My attention was recently called t b 


disparity in retirement and survivor bene- 
fits between the civil-service retirement and 

e Foreign Service re 
Under the latter the average 
fit i pproximately $3,000 as compared with 


lrement systen 





retire 








less than one-third that amount for em- 
ployees who have been ret der 
civil-service system The g widow 
benefits under the Foreign Servi more 
than 20 nercent larger t ! now beir 


paid to the civil-service retired employs 
It is a l 
widow Vv 
H. R. 412 


proximately tw 


ll receive under 


ce @a mue a the 


either 5S 637 or: 









It is pertine at tl point to call 


\ 
] 
tion to the fact that employees of the I - 


eign Service system contribute 5 percent of 
their salary as compared with 6 perce 
under the pending retirement bill I do 
not object to the bens inder the Fors 
Service pl 1 but d hbiect e 
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é ri ir employee 

I 1 in our cou I 
\ The re busine risks, 
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ew line f business, but 


tle discussion of the risk of 


f iows in rearing the future 
ene t I In a well-balanced society We 
i the rearing ¢ future genera- 


children are 


th of public employees or not. It is com- 














1 f ed part of the employment 

‘ } te industry as well as in gov- 
ernn ( er yn and development of 
t! vat human resources needs to be 
foren t when we think of conserving the 
N re irces 

I am receiving evidence all the time that 
mal of r employees are not able to work 
f physical re ns Yet, they continue in 

ne f because our laws and rules tell 
them, in ¢ t, that if they retire on dis- 
ability they may, they will forfeit their 
ri t r yment with the Government 
in the event of their recovery, and, further- 
n e, Wwe check on them annually to 
make e that their disability annuity is 
discontinued if they should recover 

It i re nable assumption that many of 
( en e needlessly dying and their 
dep it left in distressing circumstances 
be t r numerous requirements, re- 

ind failure to take into account 
t -imp int human equation. 

Certainly, if we live long enough we will 
reach the old-age stage. I do not think that 
old- ! ld carry a penalty. believe that 
a Government employee has the same right to 
re h old f any other of our citizens 
I « not favor Oslerism. I do not think he 
! t be ] 1 because he grows old. I feel 
t i e in the Senate who have 
bee Op} ! the passag of the Langer- 
Chavez retirement bill likewise are opposed 

e, dependent wid and little 
; ; 

We ( everything we can to avoid 
re irnin the id old days of the law 
l and survival of the fittest. 

I I - avez retirement bill will go 
fA dist » toward giving us better gov- 
i i to prove that the expressions 
r l ! itive Uncle Sam will not be lost 
by providing a humanitarian return on the 
i ent by the Government and the bene- 
f dependents under the civil- 

i I ment system 

I v you a letter I received re- 

< t] v 1 tells its own story 
1 died almost 3 years ago after 

( r 30 years in the Railway Mail Service 
A r his long illness and death, I used every 
( I } to pay hospital and burial 
ex t 

nee then I have had a hard time getting 
f I ¢ have my small house that my 
I i and I both worked hard to pay for, 
I ( ome I have now is rent from 
a \ 

“a mething doesn’t turn up, I will have 
to sell my home, I cannot work because of 

heal 

I k y if some Senators are right in 


pposition to old age 
poverty? 


and in their 
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The Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 13 last, at Harrisburg, Pa., the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives! delivered a very appro- 
priate address on the Taft-Hartley law. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in full in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR IRVING M. 
IVES ON THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA ON THE AFTERNOON OF THURSDAY, NO- 
VEMBER 13, 1947, AT HARRISBURG, PA, 

I appreciate greatly this opportunity to 
speak to the Council of Republican Women 
of Pennsylvania. When your distinguished 
Senator and my very good friend, Epwarp 
MartTIN, enthusiastically seconded your kind 
invitation, he specified that I should speak 
on the Taft-Hartley Act I am glad to do so, 

As you know, the Taft-Hartley Act deals 
with the subject of labor-management rela- 
tions and is termed the “Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947.” No single piece of 
legislation considered during the last 
sion of the Congress aroused more contro- 
versy than did this measure. Never to my 
knowledge has so important a legislative 
measure been so maligned, misrepresented, 
and misunderstood. 

Many who opposed it denounced it bitterly 
as a slave-labor law. On the other hand, 
ma felt that the so-called abuses of labor 
should be curbed, and some of these people 
were of the opinion that an even more dras- 
tic measure was desirable. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I subscribed to 
neither of these extreme views. Nor do I 
feel that most of my colleagues who voted 
for the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 have shared these attitudes. I believe 
that it is our duty as Republicans—yours 
and mine—thoroughly to explain this legis- 
lation, sponsored by a Republican Congress, 
to all the people of your State and my State 
and of the Nation generally. 

The results of a survey made several 
months ago by an independent research or- 
lization are significant. This survey was 
conducted among a representative cross sec- 
tion of workers, both union and nonunion, 
to determine their attitude toward various 
provisions of the new labor law. In line 
with my own experience with hundreds of 
communications received at my office, the 
majority of workers questioned were against 
this new labor law. 

But the results of the polls taken in this 


ses- 








survey produced an_ extraordinary and 
striking anomaly. 
When the union members were asked 


whether they favored preventive measures 
to eliminate Communists from holding union 
offices, 77 percent of them favored such pre- 
ventive measures. 

When the union members were asked 
whether they favored a requirement that 
unions make financial reports, 85 percent 
indicated their approval. 

Fifty-four percent of the union members 
expressing an opinion registered opposition 





ie use of union funds for political con- 


to 
tributions or expenditures, 


Seventy percent of the union members 
favored delay in strikes in industries vital 
to the country's welfare. These union mem- 
bers, moreover, favored the temporary pre- 
vention of such strikes through a 





ned by a Government ager 

Seventy percent of the union member! 
were in favor of requiring unions to give 60 
days’ notice before going out on any st 

Seventy percent of the union members 
agreed that unions, as well as employers, 
should be subject to lawsuits for breach of 
contract 

Sixty-one percent of the union members 
felt that employers should be granted the 
freedom of speech as that given to 
unions and employees. 

Seventy-four percent of the union mem- 
bers indicated that they favored the check- 
off of union dues by employers only after 
obtaining the consent of the workers. 

Seventy-seven percent of the union mem- 
bers indicated that they favored the estab- 
lishment of a union shop only after a ma- 
jority of all the employees had voted in favor 
of it. 

Fifty-two percent of the union members 
expressing an opinion felt that the closed 
shop itself should be outlawed. 

Among the nonunion members who were 
polled in this same survey these affirmative 
percentages for the most part were even 
greater, and the affirmative average of all 
workers polled was decidedly overwhelming. 

These 10 matters on which this poll was 
taken constitute the essence of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. As I have indicated, the union 
members themselves were in favor of every 
one of them. And this result also confirms 
the sentiment expressed in many hundreds of 
communications received at my office. 

Therefore, when I stated that opinion on 
the Taft-Hartley Act contains an extraor- 
dinary and significant anomaly, I was not 
exaggerating. I was merely emphasizing that 
this law has been the subject of the grossest 
and most vicious kind of misrepresentation 
and misinterpretation on the part of those 
opposed to it. 

The results of this poll obviously offer a 
sharp contradiction to the charges that the 
Taft-Hartley Act is a “slave labor law.”” These 
results show, moreover, that the hostility 
toward this act on the part of workers, union 
and nonunion alike, has been occasioned 
principally by false assumptions, resulting 
from a lack of proper and sufiicient informa- 
tion and from calculated misinformation 
concerning the provisions of the act itself. 

In these remarks I shall give my views con- 
cerning certain important provisions of the 
new law, a number of which have received 
thus far too little attention, due to the catch- 
phrase and slogan campaign which has been 
waged against it. I shall confine myself for 
the most part to the action taken in the 
Senate. 

It is only fair to state, however, that the 
House Committee on Labor and Education, 
which was also charged with the considera- 
tion of this type of legislation, duplicated in 





same 





mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, in an 
all-out attempt to obtain all the facts pos- 
Sible from all interested parties who could 
be heard by the House Committee. 

Shortly after the Congress convened in 
January these two committees began to sit 
daily, listening to complaints, suggestions, 
and recommendations from public officials, 
employer groups, labor-union leaders, labor- 
relations experts, and individual citizens who 
wanted to be heard. 


As the hearings continued, it became ap- 
parent that no constructive suggestions for 
even the most moderate changes in the law 
were to be proposed—or even tolerated—by 
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Of great nificance in the new act 


relations 
tigate and report on 
tters affecting the relation- 
1 employers and employees. Not 
1ittee, which has now been 
eated and is presently functioning, study- 
‘ctive of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
th the purpose of ascertaining how it is 
king and what changes in it may be 
but the committee is also exploring 
he whole field of labor-management rela- 
including such matters as annual 
wages, incentive profit-sharing, welfare funds, 
industry-wide bargaining and the methods 
of best carrying out the collective-bargaining 
process. It is further charged with examin- 
ing into the internal organization and ad- 
ministration of labor unions and with giv- 
1 attention to the impact on indi- 
viduals of collective agreements requiring 
membership in unions as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

I am pleased to have been selected as a 
member of this committee and can report 
to you how impressed I have been with the 
objective thinking as expressed by most of 
its members in their deliberations thus far. 

his labor-management relations commit- 
tee should be able to ascertain what further 
legislation can do to weld labor and man- 
agement together for maximum happiness, 
productivity and progress, In its broad field 
of activity, it should go far in helping to 
bring about a happier era in American labor- 
management relations. 

In these remarks, I have cited some of the 
important provisions of the new labor law. 
It is evident that some employers are still 
dissatisfied because unions are not to be 
crushed into impotence. Some labor lead- 
ers, too, are dissatisfied because they are not 
left entirely free to have license as well as 
liberty. But, as I have pointed out, with 
sympathetic and sincere administration the 
law can be made to work—without destroy- 
ing trade unionism and without injury to 
the legitimate objectives of organized labor. 

As I have intimated, I do not like some 
provisions of this new law. But the good 
that is in it far outweighs all of its short- 
comings. Let us keep constantly in mind 
that we are just beginning our task of 
striking a working balance between the 
rights of unions, the rights of managements 
and the rights of the public. 

In our political life our ancestors gave us a 
balance of powers between the legislative, 
the executive, and the judiciary. In our eco- 
nomic workaday life we must evolve a simi- 
lar balance of powers between organized busi- 
ness, organized labor, and the national gen- 
eral interest. Let us seek that balance im- 
partially, persistently and, above all, con- 
fidently, knowing full well that the inner 
light of American institutions cannot fail. 
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Items To Be Purchased With American 
Dollars Under the Foreign Aid Bill 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, many Members of the House 


have been surprised to learn that. the 
bill H. R. 4604, now under consideration, 
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primarily a bill to rehabilitate the Eu- 
ropean economies of France, Austria, and 
Italy. The public also by now must 
know that its chief objective is not the 
relief of hungry and cold people in Eu- 
rope. So there may be no mistake as 
to what our dollars will be spent for, I 
am including the following tables sub- 
mitted by the State Department for use 
by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs while it was preparing the pres- 
ent bill. These tables indicate the spe- 
cific categories of commodities to be sup- 
plied to Austria, France, and Italy: 

Austria 

SE caine ainda eae ee oe 
Clothing and shoes.........-. 
Petroleum products_........--. 
Spare parts for agricultural 

machinery 
Industrial materials: 


$16, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1. Spare parts for other 
OES cicnnvenncces 2, 000, 000 
eae 4, 500, 000 

3. Nonferrous metals and 
metal products........ 4, 500, 000 
31, 000, 000 

France 

RUE. sins pene nnccninimassitaeiniesmene $30, 000, 000 
SP MEE ns onicntndninnanis 12, 000, 000 
Petroleum products.........-. 23, 000, 000 


Food imports for French zone 
oe 
Essential supplies for French 
OVEENORE SOTO ...cccncendnncn 


13, 000, 000 


32, 000, 000 


Imports of industrial materials 52, 000, 000 
Service of foreign debt_....__- 26, 000, 000 
Payment to Belgium on com- 
mercial account.........+... 17, 000, 000 
Payment to Brazil on commer- 
Gane ROOSIG snk cn ceencnenee 3, 000, 000 
Additional contribution to In- 
ternational Monetary Fund-_. 10, 000, 000 
Administrative and other ex- 
oo 10, 000, 000 
228, 000, 000 
Italy 
IID. sitnindcst dated teeianiicn seianetian $25, 000, 000 
ORL. cnieaadnncéahinemanmnicis 13, 000, 000 
Petroleum supplies............ 12, 000, 000 


Cotton and other textile fibers_ 
Raw materials for chemical in- 
GSES eictinccintdininneiaena 


15, 000, 000 


10, 200, 000 


Rubber and carbon black.._.-- 5, 100, 000 
Industrial fats and oils....... 1, 300, 000 
Hides and leather............. 4, 000, 000 
Ferrous metals............... 11, 000, 000 
Nonferrous metals............ 9, 400, 000 
a ee ae ee 1, 000, 000 
IO incitnteictentccneneim nei datials 7, 400, 000 
Other industrial materials... 18, 600, 000 
Other foodstulls... .cccncccnceos 4, 000, 000 


159, 000, 000 


Mr. Chairman, a look at the items in 
the above tables reveals that only a few 
of them go to “alleviate conditions of 
hunger and cold,” as alleged in the bill. 
In this connection, however, it must be 
said that the bill provides, in addition, 
that it is to “prevent serious economic 
retrogression.” Thus, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has been forthright to 
the Congress and the people of this 
country in setting forth its objectives. 
Government propaganda, on the other 
hand, deceived the public into believing 
that it was strictly for the purpose of 
assisting people in Europe who are hun- 
gry and cold. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill is not wholly to 
my liking. I attempted to cut $90,000,- 
000 from it, although a deeper cut would 
have been justified. Further, I voted for 





constructive amendments. 
to President 


The bill gives 
Truman another blank 
check and many, many millions of dol- 
lars to play with. 





Editorial Tribute to Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, of Massachusetts, From the Boston 
Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there appeared in the Bostor 
Herald a very fine editorial paying trib- 
ute to my colleague the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
I ask Unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

SIGN OF SALTONSTALL 


Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, who served 
Massachusetts as Governor from 1939 through 
wartime 1944, went to Washington in the 
latter year as a Mr. Deeds who lived up to 
the soundest implications of the name. His 
broad contribution as the head of the State 
had restored dignity and fair dealing in the 
best tradition of the office to replace the 
dictatorial patronage of the immediate years 
before. His actions, then as now, spoke loud- 
er than his words. 

Massachusetts thought enough of him to 
hand him the Senatorial toga by an electoral 
coup d’etat in an overwhelmingly Democratic 
year. In the sweep of November 7, 1944, that 
put Maurice Tobin, John E,. Hurley, and 
Thomas J. Buckley on Beacon Hill, the Bay 
State sent Governor Saltonstall to the Na- 
tion’s Capital with the best showing of any 
Republican in the country. The State gave 
him a majority better than 400,000. In Bos- 
ton, which learned that his South Boston face 
was never two-faced, he ran better than 
Mayor Tobin, his gubernatorial successor, 
and almost as well as Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

This was an eloquent tribute to accom- 
plishment without futile fanfare. Outsiders 
recognized his merit, notably the late Wen- 
dell Willkie who preferred him to Dewey as 
the GOP Presidential nominee in 1944. 

In his Senate career Massachusetts takes 
a generally unspoken pride in the SaLToNn- 
STALL of unspectacular and considered lib- 
eralism in a career that lacks the youthful 
dynamics of Senator Lopce, or the ubiqui- 
tousness of Speaker MarTIN, or neighboring 
Senator Tosey. Massachusetts, to her good 
fortune, is accustomed to his stability, to ac- 
tion without impulsive haste. Other regions 
know him less. They recognize him with 
delight. 

Look magazine backs up the Willkie diag- 
nosis in ranking SALTONSTALL as an outstand- 
ing dark horse in the race for GOP Presiden- 
tial candidate. In a poll of 10 leading figures 
in the Nation on 10 Government problems— 
from Russia to education—SALTONSTALL is on 
record on every one. He does not compile his 
own views as did former Governor Stassen in 
Vhere I Stand. Look compiles them for him. 


Of Russia, for example, emphasis falls on 
the SALTONSTALL faith in a firm bipartisan 
policy, and the conviction that a people, 
given the scantiest hope of freedom and de- 
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Report to the People: Part 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp my fifth 
report to the people, broadcast on the 
30th of September from Station KGKL, 
at San Angelo, Tex. This broadcast fol- 
lows four which have been previously 
published in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 

1s ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
A few days ago I was reading an article 
by a noted economist who for a good many 
ears has been rather close to the powers 
that be in our Capital City of Washingon 

had made a trip around over the different 
he United States and the one 








tes which impressed him more 





thal ing else was that the people 
thr the Nation, regardless of whether 
they were farmers, lawyers, doctors, mer- 


chants, day laborers, or 
to understand just 
country ac 
muddled in his inking. 

Well, now, s, it is not difficult to 
understand why the average American citizen 
is muddled in his thinking at this time. I 

) you as one who has been in Washing- 
ton for a good many years as a Member < 
the United States Senate that the wonder 
me is not that the people are muddled, 
but I am surprised that the people are able 
to think at all 


mething very s ificant, 


bankers, were at a 
what the condition 


th tually was—everybody was 


i the 






frier 
ifiel 


i 


ign how- 
I think you will recall 
it prior to the time we entered the last 
and during the time we were 
engaged in the war, I said in a number of 
speeches which I made in various sections of 
Texas and o1 of the United States 
Senat 1 hought the New Deal admin- 
istration in Washington was deliberately 
undertaking to confuse the thinking of the 
people; that I thought they were deliberately 
attempting to present so many issues to the 
eOple that, finally, the people would give up 
“Let the Government do 


in despair and say, 
it.” I believed that then, and I believe it 
I 


ever, about all this 








I am encouraged, however, by one fact 
and that is the American people as a whole 
have proved that they are not as easily 


fooled as the politicians thought they would 
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he war pe d to } e the kind of gov- 
ernmental hil phy that can be changed 
eet every § tion, but still be con- 
tent 1 aol e thi yr and that Is put- 
ef n the Federal pay roll and 
e Federal jobs Those who think 
¢ . ad those °' ie ht 
the dur he war period see i 
mie kee the e e American 
‘ ‘ t f beir a sl to 
e ¢ f ‘ The hope » keep him 
ere the rile € f not . ving 
et 1 free open market what he 
bably worth, but rather for the Gov- 
ernment to artifi y set the price and then 
e » the differs e with a subsidy pay- 
ment If the nao thi it is easy toshow 
w in any period we may have ahead of us 
( ernment bure s will grow and Govern- 
lent employees will incre e and Federal 

xes will not be reduced 

I he extent that the money spent by 
these departments in Washington for pub- 
reate in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people the idea that the farmers and 
ranchmen are profiteering, to the extent that 
they are able to create the idea that those 
engaged in agriculture are receiving such a 


st income that they can afford to have it 
reduced. to that extent they will be able to 
create in the mind of the average man that 
the Government is the only agency to whom 
he may look for protection 

Now, to begin with, the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities in this country, things 
that the farmers, the ranchmen, fruit grow- 
ers, and poultry raisers produce are not too 
hich. The fact is that they are too low. The 
trouble is that the American people for years 
have been accustomed to buying products of 
the farm at about half of what they were 
worth, and they have done it so long they 
have gotten in the habit of it 

I say to you that farming is, and should be, 
an honorable profession. Work on a farm is 
an honorable job. Work in a dairy is an 
honorable job. Raising poultry is an hon- 
orable job. All people who are engaged in 
any and all phases of agriculture certainly 
have a right to demand and to expect that 
if they work and if they produce then their 
compensation for what they do and for what 
they produce and what they sell should be 
priced at a figure which will enable those peo- 
ple engaged in these pursuits to earn on a 
basis of what other people earn in other lines 
of endeavor. 

You read in the press and hear over the 
radio many long stories about how much the 
price of cotton has increased, how much the 
price of corn has increased, how much the 
price of fruit has increased, how much the 
price of milk has increased, and how much 
the price of butter has increased, how much 
poultry has increased—these statements are 
all true. These prices have increased, but 
something else is equally true, and these 
things, as a rule, are never mentioned in 
these propaganda stories—it simply costs 
more now for the farmer, the ranchman, the 
dairyman, and the poultryman to produce 
commodities than it has ever cost before in 
the history of the country. 

The compensation being paid to people in 
nonagricultural pursuits is now about 88 per- 
cent higher than it was prior to the World 
War. The farmer has to compete with all 
these industries for labor. The tools a farmer 
buys to operate his farm are made of steel 
and steel is produced, manufactured, and 
marketed at a tremendously increased price. 
It means that when a farmer buys a culti- 
vator, a tractor, or any other farm implement 
today the price he must pay is more than 
double what he paid prior to the war. He 
must pay more than twice as much for practi- 
cally everything it takes to operate the farm. 
It logically follows that the first thing the 


man engaged in any of these agricultural 
pursuits must do is to secure a sufficient in- 
crease in price to cover the increased cost 
of production. He has got to do that before 
he increases the profit he makes one single 


The farmer operating under conditions 
hich he operated in 1939 could make far 
more net profit selling wheat at a dollar a 
bushel than he makes now selling it at two 
dollars and ahalf abushel. But these propa- 
da artists who are constantly talking 
bout what a great percentage the gross 
ncome of farmers has increased, completely 
rnore one thing and that is, they ignore the 
question of what it increased from 

The fact of the business is that agriculture 
in this country when we entered the World 
War was operating on a starvation basis. 
Yes, it is true there has been a tremendous 
increase in what the farmer géts for his prod- 
uct now and what he could get for it prior 
to the war, but let's inquire into that situa- 

na little further. And what I am going 
) say to you now is not my cpinion but it 
is based on figures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 

Do you know what the per capita farm 
income was back in 1939 just before we 
started our last war preparations? Well, I 
will tell you what it was. The average per 
capita income on the farm in that year was 
$176. Now after the farmers of this country 
have had all of this vast increase which you 
read about in the papers, do you know what 
the per capita income in the United States 
of the people who live on the farm has in- 
creased to? Again I am giving you the 
figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, I am giving them for the latest 
year these figures are available and they show 
that the per capita income on the farm had 
increased to $585. 

Now, of course, this was a tremendous per- 
centage increase, to increase from $176 per 
capita in 1939 to $585 per capita at the be- 
ginning of 1946, but let’s see how that com- 
pares with the earnings of people in non- 
agricultural pursuits. Well, folks, here are 
the facts and again I arn giving you the fig- 
ures from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The per capita income of the 
average man on the farm at the beginning of 
1946, which is the latest year we can get 
comparative Nation-wide figures, was less 
than one-half the per capita income of peo- 
ple engaged in nonagricultural production, 
So I say to you that this country faces a 
grave emergency at this time especially with 
the New Deal Democrats in power because 
they are definitely committed to do every- 
thing legal or illegal to hold the big boss- 
controlled left-wing city vote in line, and 
you will hear them preaching from every 
housetop about how fortunate the farmers 
of this country are now and they will be able 
by leaving the inference that for the welfare 
of the country the farmers ought to be ready 
to reduce their prices so they can furnish 
the commodities to the folks who are living 
in the cities and whose votes the New Deal 
is especially after, at a lower price. 

Well, now, I do not have any objection to 
these New Deal politicians playing all the 
politics they want to, by using all the propa- 
ganda they want to, but I do propose as I 
go around over this State to give a few cold- 
blooded facts and the unvarnished facts are 
that the average per capita income of the 
man working on the farm in Texas today and 
throughout the United States today is less 
than one-half of what it is for those work- 
ing in other lines of endeavor. And I say 
to you that the price of farm commodities not 
only must not be brought down, but it must 
be brought up and we must continue to bring 
them up until the same effort put forth on 
the farm will yield the same return that 
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that effort would yield if put forth in our 
industries throughout the country. 

The hope of America lies in maintaini: 
a strong farm population, and you cannot do 
this if you allow the farmers of this coun- 
try to be impoverished, and you cannot d 
this if you make the farmers of this country 
dependent on Government hand-outs in 
order that they may get a reasonable price 
for their commodities. The farmer is en- 
titled to good prices, not as a gift, but he i 
entitled to them because he earned them and 
because it costs money to produce the com- 
modities he does produce 

You know the farmers of this country are 
being charged today with being responsible 
for all the high prices insofar :s food com- 
modities are concerned, “Well. that is all 
right for the politicians to put out that do} 
if it suits the particular thing they are try- 
ing to prove at the time, but the trou 
about it is that it Just simply is not true 

If you will stop these New Deal politicians 
from peddling the philosophy that you c: 
forget costs and still control prices, you wiil 
do much to solve the question of the price 
of food commodities. So long as they con- 
tinue to export to other markets of the world 
and give away a large percentage of what we 
produce in this country, just that long ycu 
may expect the prices of production will be 
high. The price of everything the farmer 
buys will be high and, therefore, the price of 
whatever he sells will be high, or he must go 
broke. 

What the Nation needs now as it has never 
needed before is some good horse sense in the 
administration of our Government. What 
we need is to give the people of America a 
chance to go back to work and to run their 
own business. What we need is to give the 
people of America a chance to forget about 
these world-made and “Government-made 
crises.” What the people themselves need to 
do is to realize that the less attention they 
pay to what these politicians in Washington 
say the better they will get along. 

Now, I make this statement advisedly, and 
I think it is backed up by the record. Let 
me cite you, not all the instances because it 
would take a week to get through enumer- 
ating all of them, but let me cite you a few 
outstanding cases. 

Back in 1940, when we were electing a 
President of the United States, the then 
President and candidate for reelection said to 
the people of America not on one occksion 
but on many occasions that the mothers of 
America need not have any fear that their 
sons would be called on to go forth to fight 
a battle on foreign soil. Now that statement 
was made by the highest officer in American 
Government. That statement was made by 
a man who had at his fingertips the reports 
of the State Department, of the War Depart- 
ment, the Intelligence Department, and every 
other agency that the Government had to 
gather information. I ask you now in light 
of experience, was this statement right or 
was it wrong? 

I am not going to charge and I do not 
think the people generally believe that the 
statement was a deliberate falsehood. I 
think the fact of the business is that he 
simply did not know. 

Now, let’s move a little further down the 
road. We got into the war and we adopted 
the Atlantic Charter, and the world was as- 
sured of the fact that all we had to do was to 
stop Hitler and Mussolini and peace would 
reign throughout the world, from then on. 
Well, I ask you what evidence do you see now 
of that peace reigning? 

We were told by the President of the United 
States, and by our State Department, and by 
our leaders in foreign affairs that we would 
be able to sit around the conference table 
and work out a peace plan which would guar- 
antee the peace of the world and it would be 











rely acceptable to Mr. Stalin and to Soviet 
issia. Well, what do you think gbout the 
1 y of that statement? The President 
e United States and our top-flight ad- 
in foreign affairs held conferences at 
Tehran, and Potsdam, at which they 
were laying the basis for a treaty further 
road which would guarantee the 
Well, now, let’s see just 
we actu , did in these conferences of 
e master minds. Soviet Russia was able 
to secure complete control of Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Po- 
nd, and then after Uncle Joe had secured 
the territory he immediately needed, we 
commenced to hold our peace 
ind what has been the result? 

Every time we plan to ad- 
vance world peace, we were face to face with 
1 veto. And now those in charge of our 
foreign policy, including the President of the 
United States, admit they were wrong in all 
these forecasts. They admit that they did 
not know what they were doing when they 
were dealing with Soviet Russia, but they tell 
us that they have a new plan now and this 
plan is going to work; and the new plan in- 
volves taking some $20,000,000,000 put up 
by the taxpayers of America and they are 
going to use this to buy the good will of what 
countries are in Europe and they think it 
is absolutely sacrilegious for anyone to even 
suggest they might be wrong in their last 
guess on how to deal with this situation. 

Well, now, my friends, I am not criticizing 
those who are in charge of our foreign policy 
for having been uniformly wrong. I am not 
criticizing them for now admitting they were 
wrong. I am only enumerating these things 
to reinforce the statement I made awhile 
ago and that is, the best thing for the peo- 
ple of America to do is to realize that after 
all we have just a bunch of ordinary citizens, 
mediocre politicians running the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Generally they 
do not know any more about foreign policy 
that you do or I do and their guess on what 
ought to be done might be right; it is en- 
titled to about the same consideration as your 
guess or my guess. Their batting average in 
dealing with foreign affairs up to the present 
time has been mighty low and so far as I 
am concerned, I am not going to shut my 
eyes blindly and follow them on the theory 
that now they have become mental giants 
and they are now all stars. 

Frankly, I never have seen anything in 
the performance of the politicians who are 
handling our foreign affairs to cause me to 
believe they know exactly what they are do- 
ing. The fact of the business is, they are 
whistling in the dark and guessing about 
half the time. I think about the only man 
we have had dealing with postwar problems 
that has proved he knows what he is doing 
is General MacArthur and he is not very pop- 
ular with the brass hats and the political 
spellbinders who inhabit the banks of the 
Potomac. The fact of the business is the 
boys of America won the World War and 
the politicians have gone a long way toward 
kicking the victory away 

Now why has Russia been so 
successful in achieving her objectives not 
only during the war but since the war? 
Why is it that Russia has uniformly out- 
traded us every time we have sat with them 
at the conference table? Is it because 
have more sense than we have? 

I do not think so. I think the foundation 
for the success of Russia in dealing with the 
United States was laid by Russia during the 
last 10 or 12 years of the New Deal Adminis- 
tration. You know from the time the New 
Deal blossomed into power until the time 
war was over every department of govern- 
ment in Washington was absolutely infested 
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ous departments 
he sat down 
only his side 
does not have 


negotiate under 





is sitti 
many years I have 
Texas that there 
tion on the p 


both sides 





warned the people of 
was a definite deter 


the Communists to take 





over this nt. I warned the people 
that these Cor sts were dangerous, that 
they were disloyal to this country, and 
should not be allowed to hold places of 
power in the Government at Washington 
But you know what was said about me 


then: I was called a red baiter; 
a& demagog. I was accused simply of playing 
politics. Well, what is the situation today? 
Who was right and who was wri 

All you have to do is to read the newspa- 
pers. All you have to do is look at the rec- 
ord of Congress and what do you find? You 
find that when Uncle Joe finally got into ac- 
tion and when the facts commenced to come 
to the surface the President of the United 
States felt it necessary to send a message 
to Congress pointing out the danger of the 
Communists in this country. President Tru- 
man decided it was necessary for him to 
issue an Executive order to the depart- 
ments in Washington to look up these Com- 
munists and weed them out of the Govern- 
ment service 

Well, let’s see what they have found 
and bear in mind that these reports about 
what they found came from good New Deal- 
ers who still carry a shade of pink. They 
admit now that during the war period, that 
is during the critical period, we had over 4,500 
people in Government departments who were 
definitely disloyal to this Government. They 
find that now, today, August 1947, there are 
still on the pay roll of the Government over 
3,000 employees where tl serious 
question as to their loyalty. They find that 
13,000 have already been fired because of 
disloyalty 

It is not difficult to 


I was called 









is a 


see why General Mar- 
shall, as your Secretary of State, has had 
trouble dealing Russia. When 
he went in as Secretary of State he, of course, 
had to use what he found in the Department 
and make changes only uld be 
developed 


with Soviet 


is the facts ci 


Now getting back to the statement I made 
a while ago tl what we 
people back 
what we need f 
ing on the p ns in Washington for too 
much leaders Don’t you think that this 
admitted situation with reference to a Com- 
munist-infested Government in Washington 
is absolute positive proof who 
have been running our Government are cer- 
tainly not master minds Do you think that 
if they had been such mental giants they 
would have ever situation to 
develop? 

Now, my friends 
paper that it is al ssary for the 
taxpayers of the tates to immedi- 
ately start shipping money by the boatload 
over to Europe order to buy the loyalty of 
what few nations already 
taken over, when you read that unless we do 
this the whole world is going to pieces to- 
morrow morning, don’t get too excited about 


it, just realize that these same mental g 


need is for the 
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you about another 
a presidenti ul el 
Don't ever be dumb 

present adminis- 
going to allow that 
I some 
ng the 
that until the 


ut great 


pe pie, 
election is over if we don't have a real crisis 
t 


the politicians are going make one 

Every time you read in the press that it ts 
necessary to spend three or four billion or 
five or six billion d billions more 
of the taxpayers’ money and that it has to 
be spent right now in order to save the world, 
don't forget that there is a presidential elec- 
pending in 1948, and every time you 
spend a dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money you are going to create a lot of politi- 
cal jobs, and don't forget the New Deal poli- 
ticians in Washington are still there, and they 
know how to use political 
They still know how to spend and 
elect and elect, and then reelect 

So whenever they suggest some vast scheme 
for your consideration co a little thinking 
yourself—you can do it just as well as they 
you may be wrong in the conclusion you 
reach, but they have generally been wrong, 
SO you will be doing as well as they have done 
Don't get it in your mind that either I or any 
other man in the United States Senate knows 
with certainty the course world affairs are 
going to take; none of us know, the only dif- 
ference is that some of us are honest about 
it and others are not honest 

I say to you frankly that as I see the situa- 
tion today it looks to me like we have about 
given Mr. Stalin control of Europe. We may 
be able to salvage something from the wreck 
or we may not. I do not think it was neces- 
sary to do this, but I think it was purely 
blundering foreign policy on the part of the 
present administration that brought us to 
this situation 

So far as I am concerned, I am in no sense 
an isolationist. I believe in ig part in 
world affairs and I America has an 
obligation to perform to all the rest of the 
world. I believe in performing that obliga- 
tion, that times will arise when we must 
spend our money to achieve our objective and 
when such cases do arise I am willin 
spend the money But I do not be- 
lieve that we can best aid the maintenance 


llars or ten 
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jobs to get 
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own people strong and keeping our own in- 
dustries strong I think the 

system of doing busine in 

System which has built uy i 
America. It is a system which has made 
strong men and it is a ter wl 1 | 
made a strong nat So far 
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! ned so n times in this talk, and 
that is, the importance of people doing their 
wn thinking. Do your own thinking on 
foreign affairs Do your own thinking on 
domestic affair Do your own thinking on 
National, State, and local politics. Don’t let 
the politicians think for you. 
Don't forget that if a horse is not in the 
lle of the stream by 1948, this New Deal 
Party will, if mecessary, dig a creek, they will 
fill it with water, and they will import the 
horse and they will cry loudly to the people, 


» change horses in the 
Don’t get too excited 


“You cannot afford t 
middle of the stream.’ 
about that 

I have great confidence in the intelligence 
and the sound judgment of the American 
people They reinforced that confidence 
greatly on the 5th of November 1946, when 
they cleaned out a bunch of old mossbacks 
that had been in Washington so long they 
idn’t know how to do anything except be 
“yes men” for the political Job dispensers. 
Frankly, I am beginning to have a little more 
confidence in the average intelligence of the 
people throughout the world; somehow I be- 
lieve the people throughout the world are 
going to find a way to maintain world peace. 
I do not think these screw-ball artists who 
re p ng as foreign experts in this country, 
or in any other country, will ever solve the 
problem. But somehow there will come, in 
my judgment, to the great rank and file of 
the people of the world a realization of the 
horrors of war and the beauties of peace. 
I think the road is getting a little smoother 
and the prospects a litle brighter and that 
the mass thinking of the great rank and file 
of the people will somehow, some way, solve 
the problems which confront the world in 
the future and they will have enough intel- 
ligence then, without resorting to war, to 
build in peace 

This is your United States Senator, W. LEE 
O’DANIEL, Democrat, of Texas, speaking and 
bidding you a most pleasant good evening. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Congress Now Sees Need To 


Combat False Reports,” by James Reston, 
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from the New York Times of Thursday, 
December 11. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ConGress Now SEEs Neep To COMBAT FALSE 
REPORTS—BUT THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH LAGS 
IN PREPARING To IMPROVE REPLIES TO THE 
COMMUNISTS 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, December 10.—When Senator 
Henry Capot Lopce, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
was in Europe this summer he had two con- 
versations that annoyed and impressed him. 

One was with a wealthy conservative 
French physician, the other with a deputy 
of one of the French parties of the extreme 
right. The doctor told him: 

“Of course, we realize that medical science 
is way ahead in America of what it is in 
France, but then we also know that you have 
all those underprivileged people over there 
on whom your doctors constantly experi- 
ment.” 

The conservative politician said: 

“We know that you Americans are trying 
to build up Germany industrially faster than 
you want to build up France. The reason 
you do this is because you intend to have 
a war with Russia and you want to get Ger- 
many into shape as your ally.” 

Astonished, Senator Lopce asked the poli- 
tician why he thought we wanted to fight the 
Russians, and he replied: 

“Because Russia has taken away so much 
of your export trade.” 

As a result of malicious misinformation 
of this sort, Congress is finally prepared to 
concede that Communist propaganda in 
Europe is more effective than many Con- 
gressmen used to think and that the United 
States Government ought to do something 
about it. 

It is generally agreed that the appropria- 
tion for the United States Information Serv- 
ice in the State Department should be in- 
creased. In the fiscal year 1947 it received 
about $20,000,000, which is considerably less 
than the sanitation department’s budget in 
New York City, and this year it has been 
cut to $10,900,000 with an additional §$1,- 
400,000 for liquidation of some of its former 
functions, 

There also seems to be general agreement 
in Congress that the administration's Voice 
of America radio programs should be in- 
creased, and that they should be put out 


. over medium- and long-wave instead of over 


the short-waves, which have a limited audi- 
ence in Europe. 

Moreover, Senator Lopce is now proposing 
that the administration consider translat- 
ing some American newspapers into French, 
German, and Italian for distribution daily in 
Europe; that the Government buy advertis- 
ing space in key European newspapers and 
time on some European stations; and that 
the information offices in our missions 
abroad be enlarged. 

All these proposals, including the more 
radical ones, are getting sympathetic hear- 
ings from subcommittees of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee but little progress 
is being made in the executive branch of 
the Government to improve the substance 
of our information service if the Legislature 
agrees to increase its facilities. 

The State Department is still without an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
The job has been vacant since last Septem- 
ber when William Benton resigned. During 
that time, when Congress was out of session 
and the Executive had every opportunity to 
dominate the flow of news out of Washing- 
ton, no information program about the 
Marshall plan was developed, 





Similarly, during these same 
months,*no serious attempt was made bh: 
the White House to analyze the questions be- 
ing asked by the world about our foreio 
policy with a view to answering those ques- 
tions week-in-week-out in the President 
press conferences. 

The system used so effectiveiy by President 
Roosevelt and his press secretary, Step! 
Early, has been allowed to decline. In 
Roosevelt administrations, an effort s 
made to use the White House press confer- 
ence as a means of removing doubts at h 
and abroad about foreign policy ques 

When reports came in from our m 
abroad about some misconceptions of our 
policy, a “brief’’ directed at that misconcep- 
tion was prepared by the appropriate official 


importan: 


ie! 





CORRESPONDENT ASKED QUESTION 

Mr. Early then suggested to one of the cor- 
respondents that if a question were asked 
this particular subject, the President would 
probably have something to contribute. The 
question was asked, and Mr. Roosevelt's an- 
swer was usually on the front pages at home 
and abroad within a few hours. 

This system has not been dropped but is 
used far less effectively than it used to be 
Mr. Truman and Secretary of State Marshall 
tend to look on the press conference as a dif- 
ficult chore, which admittedly it can be; 
Mr. Roosevelt looked on it as an opportunity. 
His political opponents did not particularly 
like the system, but nobody denied his right 
to employ it, and everybody recognized it as 
a most effective way of bringing the au- 
thority of the White House to bear quickly 
on critical questions. 

What a few observers in Washington, like 
Senator Lopce, are saying is that while more 
dollars must be spent to do the job, it cannot 
be done by dollars alone; that the substance 
of what we say is at least as important as the 
means by which we distribute it; and that, 
since we now have a clearer plan and objec- 
tive for our foreign policy in Europe, it 
should be sustained and supported by a bet- 
ter plan of explanation and dissemination. 

In fairness, it must be noted that the ad- 
ministration has had trouble in getting a 
man to head the program. They have 
sounded out Byron Price, Adlai Stevenson, 
and Mark Ethridge for the job and all have 
indicated they would not be available. 

But in the meanwhile, the possibilities of 
filling the gap by carefully prepared state- 
ments from the White House and the State 
Department remain. For after all, as Sen- 
ator LopGE has pointed out, the real Voice of 
America, in the minds of people abroad, is 
not a radio station but the President of the 
United States. 





Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix the able address on 
reclamation delivered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WuHerry] at the luncheon on the 
final day, October 31, of the annual con- 
vention of the National Reclamation As- 
sociation at Phoenix, Ariz. 








The address delivered by the Senator 
from Nebraska stresses the urgent need 
for reclamation in Nebraska which is 
typical of the needs in every western 
State. Arizona wants to see reclamation 
extended wherever water can be con- 
served for irrigation and related power 
production, and joins with her sister 
States in this laudable program. The 
address has special significance as an 
utterance of the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the In- 
terior Department. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Rotarians, members of the 
National Reclamation Association, honored 
guests, and ladies and gentlemen; it goes 
without saying that I am indeed glad to be 
in Phoenix this afternoon. This reminds me 
of Nebraska, and, in keeping with Nebraska 
tradition and custom, I'll permit you, if 
you'll permit me, to take off my coat. What 
do you say, everybody out there? 

Of course, it is a pleasure to be on a 
program with such distinguished guests as 
CarRL HAYDEN and Senator MCFARLAND, and, 
also here today, JAMES Murray, from Mon- 
tana, and other distinguished men with 
whom I am associated in Washington. It is 
also an honor to be on the program with 
Secretary Krug and I know you join with me 
in wishing him good health and a speedy 
recovery. Let's give himahand. |Applause.| 

We also have with us Mike Straus and 
many other good friends who are so intensely 
interested in Reclamation. as well as the boys 
on the firing line like Bill Warne and G. W. 
Lineweaver. 

It surprised me and did my heart good 
to arrive in Phoenix this morning at 8 
o'clock and be welcomed by the Nebraska 
delegation of over 100 who came here to learn 
about the workings ind program of our 
National -Reclamation Association. Give 
them a hand also. |Applause.| 

You know a Nebraskan called me on the 
phone this morning and said, “You know 
what this is, don't you?” They surely pay 
one in public office the compliment of as- 
suming he has an enormous memory. Once 
I even misspoke my friend Lineweaver’s 
name and called him Lineberger. At any 
rate I want to tell you an experience I had 
about remembering names. I was with my 
brother-in-law, Morris Van Horn, a man who 
stands 6 feet 4 inches tall and weighs 253 
pounds. You wouldn’t think he'd be afraid 
of anything—not even those white-faced 
Hereford bulls we have in Nebraska. Well, 
we decided to go down to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis one Sunday. Dr. Spear from 
Baltimore had been invited to preach and 
he delivered a wonderful sermon. After the 
service, Dr. Spear and the Academy chaplain 
were on the steps of the Chapel and my 
brother-in-law thought we should speak to 
them and ask Dr. Spear about a mutual 
friend from Nebraska who also was a min- 
ister. We met Dr. Spear and said, “We came 
over for two reasons. We wanted to thank 
you for that sermon, Dr. Spear. The second 
reason is that we want to inquire about our 
home-town boy. Well, you know, that name 
left me and I could not think of it. I talked 
and talked about what a wonderful boy he 
was, and what a fine family he came from, 
and I got him way up on a pinnacle and still 
I couldn’t think of his name. Finally, I 
turned to this brother-in-law and said, “What 
was his first name, anyway?” Do you know 
what that man did to me? He turned white 
and red and purple, and he said, “I don’t 
even remember his last name.” 

Well, I am glad to be here because I think 
it is a wonderful thing also to make the 
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acquaintance of members of the National 
Reclamation Association, who have had ar 
interest in putting on such a great meeting 
here in Arizona. Let’s engage in an old 
Nebraska custom and give them a great big 
hand, what do you say [Applause.} How 
wonderful it is to be herein Arizona! 

Out here we look upon Arizona as synony- 
mous with reclamation. Here you convince 
those who are not well acquainted with rec- 
lamation, because one can see what water and 
sunshine do for crop production and then 
you can see what happens when you go with- 
out water and what happens to this country 
without irrigation. To me it is most con- 
vincing. I'll go back to Washington deter- 
mined not only to continue as an advocate 
of reclamation but to look upon these recla- 
mation projects as giving full economic justi- 
fication for the reclamation program. |Ap- 
plause. | 

It also was a privilege to be introduced by 
Senator HayDEN. Cart and I like to have nice 
things said about us. I deeply appreciate the 
remarks made by Cart HAYDEN not only on 
this occasion but on others Because he 
comes from another party there are times 
when Senator HaypEeNn and I are just as far 
apart as the sun and moon, but we get along 
well about reclamation. I'm proud of Car. 
HAYDEN and treasure his friendship. Let's 
give Senator HaYDEN a hand. What do you 
say? [Applause. |] 

Yes; we like to 
about us 

When I first reached Washington a letter 
arrived addressed to KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
S.O. B., Washington, D.C. The inside of the 
letter wasn't very complimentary either. My 
secretary remarked that, “At least they could 
have put S. O. B. on the inside of the letter.” 
At the time we had an experienced Washing- 
ton stenographer temporarily employed in 
our office, and she said, “You men know what 
that means, don’t you?” We said, “No; what 
does it mean?” She said, “It’s an abbrevia- 
tion for Senate Office Building. I wouldn't 
worry too much about that.” 

I am glad to be here. I am happy to again 
join you, Senator McFarLanp, and you will 
recall what I mean. The first bill I voted for 
in the Senate was a piece of legislation intro- 
duced by Ernest and affected Arizona. We 
haven't always been together since then, but 
I voted with him on the very first chance. 

I am also glad to be here with my senior 
colleague from Nebraska, who gave a fine 
address at your banquet last night. He made 
a very forceful plea for the need of reclama- 
tion. We all love HucH Butter in Nebraska. 
The Nebraska delegation meets every Tues- 
day morning in Washington to discuss prob- 
lems of our State and there he demonstrates 
that he is a true leader. We often discuss 
these problems and needs of Nebraska in 
the way of irrigation. A million acres of 
our State must be brought under irriga- 
tion if we are to continue to produce and 
hold our population on the farms. I see 
what water will do out here in Arizona to 
build up your land under irrigation. When 
I see this, I can't help thinking of that rich, 
black-loam soil in Nebraska that needs only 
irrigation to make it blossom like a rose 

Just a few months ago floods in Ne- 
braska washed out precious crops. We have 
hundreds of miles of river where such water 
could be conserved to produce crops we need 
badly. We need irrigation over large por- 
tions of our dry land, and on that land that 
is now irrigated, we can always use supple- 
mental water. Don McBride knows it. He 
was born there and we claim him as a Ne- 
braska boy 

Out in Scottsbluff, Nebr., in 1910, if you 
will permit an example of how a country 
grows with irrigation, we loaded only 190 
carloads of agricultural produce for export. 
In 1942—just look what occurred out there 
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lroads 3,140 cars of ag- 
Oh, my, what that 
How much that 
means for a great district out there in west- 
ern Nebraska. Irrigation develops not only 
agriculture but all industries and all labor 
also benefit 

In September 


farmers 





I made a trip over the rec- 
lamation activities in Nebraska with Regional 
Direct Batson and Mr. Lineweave: We 
are making progress but we must make more 
there as well as elsewhere in the West. 

How wonderful it is to see water brought 
to the soil of these two great States of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. It shows how Nebraska 
needs irrigation. Our State dropped from 
seven Congressmen to four, for due to the 
lack of irrigation our people left the farms 
and the State. Think of it. Such a de- 
crease in population 

I want to serve notice now on the National 
Reclamation Association and the agencies in 
Washington that Nebraska is sold 100 percent 
on reclamation. From here out we will de- 
velop our projects and Keep our population 
in Nebraska, and not let cour Nebraskans move 
to Arizona to vote for Senators HAYDEN and 
McFARLAND 

Yes, as Cart HAYDEN told you, I am chair- 
man of the Department of the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee in the Senate 
CaRL was formerly chairman of the Interior 
Subcommittee. When the Republicans be- 
came the Senate majority, I replaced him. 
I got his job and he has mine. I chose it. 
I could have selected any one of six other 
subcommittees, but I chose Interior because 
of the need we have in Nebraska for recla- 
mation. To provide irrigation for western 
America will create new farm opportunities 
in many areas. We need have no fear of 
overexpanding reclamation through our arid 
lands. 

Then, I happen to belong to another com- 
mittee in the Senate with Jim Murray, of 
Montana, and that is the Special Committee 
To Study Problems of American Smali Busi- 
ness. We have gone to all parts of the United 
States and listened to many problems. Irri- 
gation will help their needs. I am for recla- 
mation. Wecan help the small businessman 
tremendously by developing these great rec- 
lamation projects that help bring business 
into existence. There are 9,000,000 individ- 
ually owned units in the United States today 
and of these 6,000,000 are farms. We should 
increase the number of these individual 
owners because it is my humble opinion that 
if we are going to continue this American 
way of life—this great representative gov- 
ernment—the thing we must make sure of 
is that we continue to have individual busi- 
nessmen operating throughout the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Imagine 9,000,000 men planning their own 
destinies in comparison to the commu- 
nistic and totalitarian systems where only 
a few plan and say what the rest must do 
It was the local banker who believed in the 
faith and integrity of the individual who 
made loans to build the great communities 
and got the small businessman started. We 
need both that banker and merchant more 
than ever today to keep the Communists out 
of the United States of America. We need 
those who believe in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of representative government 

There is a need not only throughout the 
United States but thr world. 
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Why, every paper you read sets forth recla- 
mation projects being sponsored across the 


water Look at Greece They are doing 
wonders with their facilities, building for 
great reclamation projects and developing 
their agricultural territory there. But don't 


forget we furnish the money. You can look 


at the Italian states and find they need 








agricultural 


reclamation there They need 
ucts. The Kansas City Star wrote about 
é Arabian farm area to be developed. The 
need is 1 nly here in the United States 

ed it abroad 

rhere is no question about the need at 
} é Look at our expanding population. 
e is an increasing need for food. The 


m t consum per capita, ace 
figures revealed by the Agricul- 
iral Department, is 156 pounds per capita, 
T t is the rate of consumption now. It 

35 percent more than ever before. The 
€ ling need has come home to us here 

the United States A great portion of 
‘ ricultural products are produced in 
Arizona and California and all of the other 
! included in the 17 States 
part of the United States. 
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l the western 
Tre need is here. 
another subject which I think 
full consideration. We 
w there is a need, but how fast can 
we build these projects in, keeping with 
und policy and where shall we build them 
in the United States? Let's be brutally 
frank about this thing. When I say how 
many projects shall we build and how fast 
can we build them, I make that statement 
in the light of other demands made on the 
budget How fast can we do it? That 
depends on or must be in keeping with a 
sound financial policy. The budget includes 
our reclamation construction program. I 
haven't seen the order but I have been told 
the President’s order provides that the 1949 
ppropriations shall not exceed those for 
1948. That is not my quotation. I don’t 
know whether that is true or not. It is 
being spoken around the Halls of Congress. 
Appropriations depend upon how the ad- 

ministration handles the budget. 

In other words, we become salesmen and 
should be salesmen. The members of the 
Department should become salesmen to be 
able to go in and sell the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and Senate on the 
needs for reclamation. Well, we all agree 
there is a need to build reclamation projects 
here in the country. 

Let’s examine the budget. The first item 
on the budget is the interest we have to 
pay to service the debt. That is a “must” 
item, regardless of how we feel about recla- 
mation. That is $5,500,000,000 we must raise 
to pay interest and service the debt. What 
is the second item? Another “must” item is 
the veterans’ benefits of all wars. This has 
been increased tremendously, of course, by 
benefits passed in the Seventy-ninth and 
Eightieth Congress. The amount today is 
$7,500,000,000 that we must have for those 
veterans’ benefits and if the benefits now 
proposed are passed, it will mean instead of 
$7,500,000,000 an increase of $1,000,000,000. 
That means there is $13,000,000,000 that must 
be provided for. 

Then we must provide for our national se- 
curity. It has finally been agreed that the 
military budget for this year from all sources 
will run in the neighborhood of $10,500,- 
000,000. Already we have upward of $25,- 
500,000,000 to provide for before anything 
else can be included. I don't know how you 
feel about national security, but I am one 
that has always felt we must continue to 
appropriate for the military in keeping with 
the national defense job confronting the 
country. Well, there is $26,000,000,000 be- 
fore we get started on domestic government 
services. I am giving you some of the prob- 
lems that confront your Senators when 
they have to determine what to spend for 
reclamation in the United States. These 
are practical questions after the program is 
endorsed. 


Let's go to 
should require your 


There are those who say that it is impos- 
sible for us to lower the living costs of this 
country unless we stabilize the dollar and 
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check inflationary currency practices. They 
say this is the only way we can plan an 
orderly retirement of the national debt. We 
have $41,000,000,000 in greenbacks and time 
and demand deposits. We've got to start pay- 
ing that debt. How much are we going to 
allocate for the payment of the debt? 

Then there is the problem of taxes and 
whether or not these can be reduced and the 
difficulty those in the lower-income brackets 
have because of reduction of buying power. 

On every hand are demands that make it 
dificult for us who believe in reclamation 
to get appropriations from the Congress. 
But I'll tell you what I think. This is the 
time when much of the United States, re- 
gardless of the party in power, has begun 
to feel that while we, as a great Nation 
should continue to do our part in aiding the 
rest of the world, we have got to think of 
the home fires and keep secure the economic 
strength of the United States of America. 
{Applause.} Yes; you must study these rec- 
lamation projects across the country very 
carefully, because if we do not take care of 
the home fires, no one else will take care of 
them for us. 

Yes; let’s be brutally frank. It is diffi- 
cult when you come into committee and find 
a difference of opinion. Cart Haypen hit 
the nail on the head when he said we want 
to have a uniform program. We must have 
it. There should be no dispute on these pro- 
grams between the States. There must be 
uniformity in the Agency. We must have it 
if you are going to sell Congress on reclama- 
tion needs. Settling the disputes and differ- 
ences existing between States and differences 
over individual projects will go a long way in 
getting the necessary appropriations for rec- 
lamation. If that is done, we will have given 
valuable assistance when the reclamation 
program comes before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

This year our Appropriations Committee 
had hearings that lasted 27 days. We were 
there from 9 o'clock in the morning until 
sometimes 7:30 or 8 o’clock at night. There 
were 3,700 pages of testimony. It is said 
to have been the longest hearing ever had 
before any standing committee in the Sen- 
ate. It took that long to iron out the diffi- 
culties about these appropriations. It was a 
tremendous job. And I want to say that 
our committee took politics out of reclama- 
tion. We certainly did. The report of the 
subcommittee was adopted unanimously. 

If you want to make it easier for us legis- 
lators, get a uniform water policy and be 
agreed among yourselves on a uniform pub- 
lic power policy throughout the entire 
United States. I long for that day. Decide 
what the policy should be—whatever is the 
best thing for America. 

So far as appropriations are concerned, 
Congress knew there would be a large sum 
of money carried over from the 1947 funds 
because reclamation had not been able to 
use all of its appropriations in 1947. This 
amount was $75,000,000. Congress has ap- 
propriated for 1948, $90,129,838 for 1948. 
This is about $12,000,000 less than the 1947 
appropriation, which was the largest appro- 
priation ever made. But there is more to 
the story than that. Despite the large 
amount available in 1947, only $1,125,690 
was actually used. We got into a real tangle 
about unexpended funds and wunobligated 
funds. The 1947 appropriation of $90,129,- 
838, plus the carry-over of $75,000,000 
estimated for 1948 resulted in $166,298,000 
being available for reclamation this fiscal 
year. That’s the best we could get, but in 
the main we did mighty well. This was the 
biggest year in the entire history of recla- 
mation. I don't mean that is enough. 

We must also be on guard to protect 
reclamation and our Western States. The 
Missouri Valley Authority proposal is proof 





of that. It would create an empire within 
a@ republic. Anyone thoroughly familiar 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority knows 
what I mean. 

Federal appropriations have provided these 
reclamation benefits and that shows what 
representative government can do to expand 
these activities. We need progress reports 
every quarter of the year on the reclamation 
projects. It is highly essential. Allocated 
funds for specific projects should go to those 
projects. It not only should go to those 
projects but they should be built up as 
speedily as possible. 

he Bureau of Reclamation has been asked 
to make those progress reports. When ws 
know what progress is being made with the 
funds appropriated, and can show Congress 
how we are spending money on the projects, 
additional funds will be appropriated more 
quickly for the projects you want down here 
in Arizona and throughout the 17 Western 
States. Yes, the Interior Department de- 
serves some credit for the progress so far, 
but we can do a lot better. If you give us 
performance, we, in turn, will get the appro- 
priations. 

I appeal to you who are leading this fight to 
get reclamation projects approved. I make 
this appeal in the interest of the farmers of 
our western country who should have elec- 
tricity on their farms and for the young peo- 
ple on those farms who deserve such advan- 
ages. I make this appeal to keep faith with 
those concepts that I learned at my mother’s 
knee, and to keep faith with the traditions 
that made America great. 

When I was overseas during the war, I 
visited our boys in the hospitals there and 
one of those boys said to me: “Senator, could 
I ask you something? When you get back 
to the States, won’t you stoop down and kiss 
the soil for me?” That was the roughest 
lesson I ever learned, and I learned it in 
France. And when I got home I went into 
the yard with my wife, daughter, and son 
and I stooped down and kissed the soil to 
keep faith with that American boy. 

What did that boy mean? Why was the 
soil so important to him? I tell you it was 
because it represented the home whence he 
came; the school he went to and the rights 
he had—the rights of freemen, the right to 
go to the church he loved and worship God 
after the dictates of his own conscience. 
That is what it meant to him and what it 
should mean to all of us today. Keep faith 
with the traditions of this great country! 
That is your challenge and mine! 





Stabilization of Commodity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident called the Congress into special 
session on November 17 to pass prac- 
tical legislation which would reduce the 
high cost of living, and also to extend 
aid to the suffering people who were 
victims in war-devastated countries. 

The Gallup poll recently revealed that 
the problem uppermost in the minds of 
the American people is the necessity for 
immediate reduction of the high cost of 
living. 

Today the Republican leadership in 
this special session has submitted Joint 
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This 1! o.ution ( lp SKim remembd<¢ tn i iSiative operation tna 
lk provisions, so the Republican the Republican leadership is forcing on I ms to this committee that a greater 


Party can tell the Nation that they sub- us today ( sil ould be re ized 





tted some kind of legislation to stop I firmly believe that the leadership the v is claiman I r require- 

flation. would not hav ubmiited even this: «.. «euumitments. amet ena elaine 

The first provision authorizes the weak resolution had not their conscier chenaieil Yon “aed ; 
President to enter voluntary agreements haunted them for ad\ heir kill- ea 





vith representatives of industry, busi- ing price control in 
ness, and agriculture so as to provide for Congressman 





majority 





allocation of transportation, marketing, leader, states tl cause of the im- culture e tl me po- 
nd so forth. This does not set out any pending adjournment, we have not time y s chairman of 


effective penalty or power for the Presi- to give full and exte 


nded debate to price- 


dent to enforce such agreements. This control legislation. The American peo- n 
provision is merely a vacuum and an ple are expecting this special se n of SO p le want to put a < lg on 
empty gesture. Congress to remain in Washington and Meat, as if one commodity could be suc- 


The second and third provisions set pass legislation which will solve this im- cessfully subjected to control. Do you 
out an extension of time from February portant problem uppose that they, including Secretary 
299, 1948, to February 28, 1949, of export The public should secure copies of this Harriman, want to put a ceiling on the 
controls and allocation of transport fa- so-called anti-inflation resolution— Midwest chickens when they are bring- 
cilities. These two provisions are mean- House Joint Resolution 273—and ask the ing 10 to 20 cents per pound and the law 
ingless as far as the special session is leaders responsible for it if they are seri- states that the support floor is 24.8 cent 
concerned because these controls will be ousin reducing the cost of living in Amer- per pound? If there is any doubt in 
in effect until February 29, 1948, regard- ica, or if they are merely playing 1948 anyone’s mind that chick ar f 
l Presidential politics for 10 to 2( nts per pound in the Mid- 


The last provision sets up requirements This feeble effort to submit practical v t, please read th following letter 
for the Federal Reserve banks. This pro- Jegjslation inst inflation will disap- from a county agent. one of t em- 
vision in itself would not have an im-_ point the American consuming public ployees of the United Sta Department 
mediate effect on the high cost of living They will be fearful that thev cannot re- of Agriculture. which is as ft 
throughout the country, and would ceive cooperation from the leaders of th 


eventually increase the interest of ou Congress to take drastic st to redu sia Mairead saleeal: cease “% 





present stupendous national debt. prices. ” Menomonie Wie. 5 
The public will be amazed that this Our lead fail to realize that the To the H rable Rep M 
resolution contains no provision to halt American peot will gladly bmit to House Off E i 
the skyrocketing of rentals throughout sacrifice when thev see disaster facing Washir D. ( 
the country . our Am n I demon- DEAR Sir: I mewhat find 
The most astounding provision in this strated that during the v q ee = an OS SSeS. ewere eae a 
resolution is part (c) of section 2 which gladly cooperate to prevent inflation re : os 
begins as follows: from ruining our econot “pound. 1 , " 
( Parties to any agreement approved un- i 1 
der this section are hereby relieved from the —e c i 
peration of the antitrust laws, and of al I } ( tacted the AAA 
he re trai ts, limitations, and prohibi- An Explanation Is Due 
tions of law, with respect to the making ( f 
agreements and with respect to carry- ; ‘ 
i it such agreement prior to March 1, EXTENSION OF REMARKS n 
1949, in conformity with its provisions, I I 


This paragraph no doubt was de- HON. REID F. MURRAY ee ee ee 2 eet 


manded and included in the resolution 

through the insistence of the National ~—e nailed’ 
Association of Manufacturers. It is a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE price f : 
continuing of the effort of the National Mondav. D 15. 1947 I at ire 1 ‘ re 

Association of Manufacturers to nullify | t 

and weaken the antitrust laws of our Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. M1 even | for the feed u pres¢ 
country. It also coincides with their Speaker, I wish the Secretary of Agri- ! 
propaganda campaign to justify the culture would stay in Washington long M 
record-breaking seventeen and one-half enough between political speeches to we 
billions in profits piled. up by American _ see that the Steagall amendment is put 
industry in 1947. These profits represent in operation in accordance with the lav If you do not believe that the great 
more than a 40-percent increase over the is dire predictions about the future bulk of midwestern chicker not - 
previous year, 1946. meat supplies of the country may come ing purchased at |] th t 
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lawful prices, read the following market 
reports from the Midwest and Northwest: 


Dickinson, N. Dak., Nov. 27, 1947 Cents 
Heavy hens-_-. essnasionsa aaa 16 
Light hens ianinigesl sa celica 10 
I \ e! < Va 
Light ringer anne ~ 
Cocks_- ; a, 
E . ; ‘ 45 
deen, S. Dak., N 17, 1947: 

No. 1 heavy hens, 4'4 poundsand up. 19 
No. 1 hens, under 4'4 pounds ~ = 
Old roosters a icin ‘ . 8 
Heavy breed spring ‘i aac 1 
Leghorn — 
Eeges, extras ; . 
No. 1 eggs ‘ “ —— 
No, 2 eggs - int « “ae 


Celwein, Iowa, Dec. 1, 1947: 
Leghorn hens --..--- ; - 13 


Heavy hens ‘ ; oe 
Leghorn cocks . . = 8 
Heavy cock —— . 8 
Springs, over 5 pounds ad a 
Springs, under 5 pourids a - 
Leghorn springs eked ae . 
Eggs, hennery-.- “ innmienine a 

No. 1 eggs_-.- ‘ ; = — 
No. 2 eges--- -eoee oneecceecce 29 

Muscatine, Iowa, Dec. 1, 1947: 

Seavey DESO BOOS. nn cnccccsunscsen 19 
Leghorn hens a »- -_ 
Heavy tweed Gptinet..nc..-ccccennes BB 
[LOTR GI... oinndcvccnctoustas 16 
ee 12 
Rees, grade A, large......<e<c«<<- - 50 
OT aaa 40 
Eegs, grade C____-- a a eal 

Wedena, Minn., Nov. 13, 1947: 
No. 1 hens, 4'4 pounds and up----- 20 
No. 1 hens, under 4, pounds__-_---- 13 
Roosters ----- islam stella lealely aii 8 
oo nie 
Leghorn springs ---.----- nine a 
Eggs, grade A, large____-_-- a 
Eggs, grade A, medium-.-.-_......-.-. 35 


If the Steagall and LaFollette-Taft 


of the law of the land, why hasn’t the 
legal lawful support been extended to 
these chicken producers in conformity 
to the expressed wishes of the Congress? 

This chicken price program should be 
rectified at once. Otherwise the pack- 
ers will make a cleaning by purchasing 
these chickens now below the lawful 
prices like they did the light hogs in the 
winter of 1843 and 1944, and putting 
them on the market next spring when 
the Secretary of Agriculture states that 
meat will be scarce. The prices that 
people pay for chickens in their butcher 
shop is not reflected by these 10- to 20- 
cent chickens in the country. 

This chicken situation is just one more 
example of the fact that the farmers 
could give away some of their products 
and still the consumer would be paying 
high prices for them. This indicates 
that there is more involved in this price 
situation than the price the producer 
receives, 





Price Control Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am 
perfectly clear in my opinion that the 


passage of this bill would not have been 
in the national interest. Not a single 
Member who spoke on the bill argued that 
it would meet the requirements and give 
the people the relief from inflation 
which they have a right to expect. Its 
best friends put it forward merely as a 
stopgap measure and the best that can 
be had in the limited time of the special 
session that it left. There was great 
danger, in my opinion, that if we had 
passed this bill it would stop the gap 
permanently and would be used as a 
means of foreclosing effective legislation 
on the subject at the regular session of 
Congress which is coming in a few weeks. 
This sort of a bill must not be used as an 
excuse to prevent real legislation on the 
the subject and it will not be with my 
vote. 

When I read the bill I wondered if it 
would not be more in the interest of mo- 
nopoly than of price control. ‘To say the 
least the liberality with which it would 
suspend the antitrust laws calls for close 
inspection. I do not challenge the good 
faith of the proponents of the measure, 
whose sincerity I do not doubt, but I feel 
it is simply an impossible bill when it 
comes to meeting the country’s require- 
ments. The biggest job before the Con- 
gress is the enactment of legislation to 
hold down the spiral of price inflation 
and I do not think it should be ap- 
proached in this lick-and-a-promise way 
by attempting to jam through under 
suspension of the rules, with only 40 
minutes debate, a measure which, cu- 
riously enough, was defended in a whole- 
hearted way by no one, not even by those 
who proposed it. Our patriotic duty was 
to kill this bill and then do a real job 
of price control after full consideration 
and ample debate when Congress re- 
convenes after the holidays. 





Letter From Marcus G. Cameron, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Disabled American 


Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


TRANSPORT DIVISION, 
OMGUS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
APO 742, CARE POSTMASTER, 
New York, N. Y., December 4, 1947. 
Hon. Cart T. DURHAM, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. DuRHAM: I apologize to you for 
not having written to you sooner, but we have 
had the national adjutant of Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans over here the last of September 
for a 17-day tour of the American zone. The 
5th of October I left for a tour of the Ameri- 
can zone also and spent 11 days touring 3,000 
miles over the farming region and dairies of 
Germany. 
Mr. Dunuam, I traveled into the wagon 
roads of the southern part of this country 
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where I could see just how the farmers y 
working. I viewed many thousands of ac: 
of farms; all I could see everywhere was 
solete methods of farming. All work is ¢ 
with oxen, the land is so poor from ,< 
work that they cannot produce food 
abundance. All crops were being harvests 
and as soon as they removed the food { 
the land they were preparing the soil for 1 
winter grain crop to feed the cattle. 
would see men, women, and children in ¢ 
fields working from daylight until dark 
is my opinion that if the farmers of Ger- 
many, as well as Europe, for I have f 
these same conditions existing in all 
countries I have been in, had modern n 
chinery, fertilizer, and the abundance of sc 
that they could produce three times 
food that they now produce under existi: 
conditions. 

Mr. DurRHAM, we are not in sympathy wi 
the German cause or any other country th; 
tried to dominate the world under its N: 
or Fascist leaders, but we do believe in givi: 
them the necessary aid to get them back on 
more on their feet so that they can onc 
more carry on peaceful world trade. T) 
American taxpayers cannot continue 
sponsor the burden of the European nation: 
neither can we take them all to the Unit« 
States until we have obtained for our own 
American veterans homes and jobs—the me: 
who fought that these people here might b 
free again. 

Conditions do not look any too good to m: 
for the future; however, we will have to tak« 
what comes. It seems to me that the Rus- 
Sians are determined to run us out of Eurcp: 
if they can devise any way to do so. If Rus- 
sia can get a peace treaty to suit herself s 
that we will have to withdraw our occupa- 
tion forces from Europe then what we fought 
for is lost. As the Red armies moved across 
Europe westward her trained Communist or- 
ganization from Moscow moved with it 
everywhere the Russian Army went it cleared 
the path so that the Communists could move 
in and take over with no Opposition. Russia 
has repeated the same tactics that Hitler 
and his henchmen used. 

I feel that when universal military training 
is passed that the whole economic, social, and 
political situation will change for the bet- 
ter. The psychopathic war lords of Europe 
will then realize that we are just as strong 
as they are and will not attempt to dominate 
the world. 

They know that as soon as we win our wars 
that we return to our homeland and fall 
asleep again, while they can prepare for th« 
next war of aggression. They have reason- 
able assurance that we will not make any 
attempt to stop their crusade until it is al- 
most too late. 

Mr. DuRHAM, you were in Congress when 
appropriations were made for the experi- 
mentation and development of scientific war- 
fare, and I am sure that if Congress as well 
as you had not been reasonably as- 
sured that we had something that the money 
would never have been appropriated. If Rus- 
sia does not have something then why is she 
enslaving 25,000 Germans in the uranium 
mines of Chemnitz, Germany, to mine the ore 
for atomic bombs and flying it out to the 
Russian factories. 

Our post of Disabled American Veterans 
here have adopted and are now preparing 
a resolution to go to our national head- 
quarters and with an information copy to 
each one of our 400 national service officers 
pertaining to communism and national de- 
fense. , 

I was also in constant contact with our 
constabulary of the Army during my tour 
I must say that I have never seen an or- 
ganization within the United States Army 
that could measure up with the qualities of 
this organization. I only wish that we had 
an army of 1,000,000 men that could come 
up to their qualifications and training. 


De he ETI tee 
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With best regards to you and the folks in These e re total tent is now pace with the grow ne f the West 
fice, I am, recognized 1 re iditior and Continuous re 














; 1 
Very truly yours, with the pre t 1 nation n land use s ’ more I itr 
Marcus G. CAMERON and hydroels power site This great I S es 
Deputy Chief of Staff unexploited f r Vv 4 vide a tre- If this -range program to be rth- 
Disabled American Veterans, mendously valu e klog of publ works while, and if reclamation « t to 
in ee pe ; a ninim n C l 
rap ne cou! 1 < I h com- 


Western Development: The Nation’s cua t oat which threatens our econ- A hough reclamation appropriations. for 
Key to Prosperity struction ¢ 








S re < t iI l D } ‘ 

sn \ 1 l ext I Ss ¢ Ss : 1e € " 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS wudnt tame Deckee su. a ee 

OF riod D s ill « , ‘ ¢ beste ‘" 2 ‘ a 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND = S"" 28 It is designed to ke years. ee 

OF ARIZONA living stand 1 expanding industry nd that w 7 r 1 . a truc ta 5 

N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES [00d and electric power for our growing they must have as » of c ed, or- 
populat 





Monday, December 15 (legislative day of Dein tthe Waheed Miatciaiabens Siti, «te See ae en Ee 


























Thursday, December 4), 1947 tio é ek informed " .  eemten eens ata 
world I t Dt v I 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I of ta ; tien: Geeta ; See me grat a wi h e 1 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted of this program os oe poned if the v 
in the Recorp an able address delivered Perhaps the best way to describe the Pint- 1 appropr even t h for 
by the Honorable J. A. Krug, Secretary scheduling of « i tru - n is in te rm it the des im of reducing Government 
of the Interior, at the 1947 annual con- FOSUNS OER IET) sp emactbes ayer expenses, disrupt the orderly progress of 
; ? I € ve . Os ‘ . y x scte io ‘ ¥ , 
vention of the National Reclamation As- : many collateral ‘onstruction, causing waste, delay, and high 
k ir in min en r s S | imit ‘ = . the 
sociation, in Phoenix, Ariz. nel 4 ai . c an nitations pla | 
» ° exercise juagment by « t sucn 
There being no objection, the address t ecrea etc., ¥ Popa wat” ene pee 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, V I am 1 cribing in ; aot ad hie aiieeniaal deine 
as follows: - ations 
nt t ii . t re- } r } ¢ j t pS 
Fel Americans, it is well to remember pr ced for distribution. I should like to we e already ¢ ssed ivan ages 
that our Nation is great—not because of its point out, howevs ' t the figures are still Us “vr pria i ns continuity with the Bu- 
fertile acres, its rich mines, and productive jnoer study. and some of them will be ad- . a eh - : ee —_ 
factories, but really because of its people justed. H ver, they are of sufficient per- : roa he Tr om é = ; 
and their heritage. Our Government sys- mane 4 s i 1 to be effecti 


tem and our economic system, in which we he Bureau. of Reclamation rogram ee eee me ust Rave 
such pride—are merely manifestations 


1 


the living precepts, of the millions of men 





it 

1d women who came here to live in free- _ 
dom, and of their progeny who have stead- , 
fastly followed in their footsteps 


re in America—the country—as well acres 
s government—lives for the people. embracins i l woul icrea ie 3 pes cient ian ties ates 
Some 10,000,000 persons will be added to the land w irrigated with reclamation He , a a — i a eect a r ! a nate 
the Nation by 1960. The majority of them water to over 8,000,000 acres he program wiews te anit : . 
uld make their homes in the West. With ming of setae th 
the development of western agricultural and 





industrial facilities, no other area has the 
ame economic opportunity. Should these f 
people settle in the established population dre 


centers of the country, they will merely com- 

ing jobs with a most depressing 

1 the labor market. In the West they 
ind jobs, a good living, and security. 

We know that the United States is a dy- 

namic economy. Only a constantly expand- 


) 
A 

















ing agriculture and industry can support estimated the constructi ; f this 7- will lack the knowledge to build new proj}e 
the steadily rising standard of living which year progran The work was planned from Congr will } l 
fulfills American ambitions, satisfies Amer- the grass roots u} nning with the rec- and the people le We be wv 
ican desires, and keeps America strong ommendati i the men ci tto the job, a futu 

Western development means reclamation nd was revit i by regional and top engl- It is up to us who need and use this kind 
and reclamation means western develop- 3 Officers at the Salt Lake City Con- of p dele ine ¢ 
ment. I am sure that no one in this au- as ng ¢ ere! Jul ne Sup tered n 3 
dience would doubt the soundness of this ba- — ments aequen: retical econcm 
sic thesis. Therefore, instead of presenting canes ; he : ee se a: : s ode a 
further arguments in support of western de- Yas Have been estimated ee a eee Commu : es 
velopment as the key to the Nation’s pros- 1949------ - $295,000,000 ****. : aga aes 
perity, I would like to present to youaspecific 1950 --- - 408, 000, ( eeaeneiet cae cael aihtaaibined tn Smile a 
program of reclamation construction and de- 1951 -- - 422,000,000 te nerty Sallinss siiaaeteenmaee almeenainiinactes 
velopment for the next 7 years. 1952 ...- - 18, 000, OVO ete Te E Se eae a a 


It should be considered against the back- 1953 = 
ground of possible public investment in the 1954 <i 














hiewest vreatie ering i 
West. In addition to the work now author- This comes to a total of $2,148,000,000 nov a cela pels egdeaecenatar ss kein 
ined, there are about 15,000,000 acres of arid pr immed f the 7-year period ending This typ f planning can vo much fart 
and semiarid lands in Western States for June 30, 1954. It wv i result in completion than the direct. on-the-job est 

which irrigation can be provided Addi- of less than half of the presently ithorized = imn ec é 1in ( I 
tional millions of acres need improved water reclamati truction which at today's 1 1 1 a! ) ' 
supplies. The fall of western river wat prices would ¢ a grand total of $4,435,- constr I ed to 
will produce at least 22,000,000 kilowatts of 000,006 ‘ nat lovr 1e1 
hydroelectric power in addition to that now This program is a long step toward acing t é s ‘ . 
existing or are authorized for construction. reclamation construction on a nd, b - u , nd 
Another 3,000,000 kilowatt potential may be nesslike ba assuring water d t for f e 

found in sites not yet fully explored. These power users the lowest possible cost While = ep Vv ern d e with 
irrigation and power potentials could be the proposed schedule embodies an economi- the Natio! nee we I é rojects 
made realities at a cost of approximately cal rate of nstruction progress, it may ready both f ted i employ- 
$15,000,000,000, well be that the projected rate will not keep ment id for a }| ible t row hen 
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greater ¢ truc n ¢ rts will be needed 
We all learned from the bitter experience of 
t thirties that major construction projects 


t without long pe- 


riod fe neering preparation. That prep- 
t precede the hour of need or 

very funds are squandered on leaf- 

4 nd work-making projects of every 
h do not and cannot con- 

ite much to renewing the basic cycle 


mic prosperity 
oject planning ac- 





be conduct as a long-range 
iW The Bureau of Reclamation has 
y ram of general 


somparable to that 


tis 
i 


‘ram. contemplates development 
of riy basin-wide reports on every western 
covering all beneficial uses of water 
«i resources on a scale of ultimate, 
lull deveiopment 
rhe rate at which project planning will go 
forward is governed, of course, by appropria- 
tions rhe Bureau of Reclamation cannot 
: technicians, necessary to 
the sound planning of reclamation, on a hit- 
or-miss, stop-and-go basis. It needs a full- 
time research staff with continuity of em- 
ployment 
While the year-by-year details of our 
scheduled project-planning activities would 


1 competent 


be too tedious, many of you will be inter- 
ested in the project reports which we ex- 
pe to complete this fiscal year. They in- 
clude: 
FOR REGION 1 

Idaho: Cambridge Bench, Council, and 
Hornet Creek 

Oregon: Crooked River, Canby, and the 
Dalles 

Washington: Kenewick, Division of 
Yekima 


Wyoming: Upper Star Valley (supple- 
mental to Columbia Basin report). 


FOR REGION 2 


Santa Barbara County Basin, Yolo-Solano 
Sub-basin, and Sly Park. 


FOR REGION 3 
Arizona: Central Arizona, Chono Valley, 
Hassayampa, and Snowflake. 
Southern California: San Diego, including 
All-American canal connection, 


FOR REGION 4 


Idaho: Preston Bench. 

Colorado: Silt, Minnesota. 

New Mexico: Hammond. 

Utah: Emery County, Gooseberry, and 
Jensen, 
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FOR REGION 6 

Oklahoma: Canton. 

Texas: Cotulla. 

New Mexico: Middle Rio Grande. 

We may be able to complete certain other 
project reports this fiscal year, including 
those on units of the Missouri River Basin. 
Although work is continuing on a large num- 
ber of projects, we have scarcely begun to 
explore the opportunities. There are many 
that offer greater returns than the famous 
Hoover Dam. 

I cannot pass by without a special word 
about the Colorado River Basin report. 
Since the last meeting of this association, 
I have placed an interim report, including 
comments from the States, before the Con- 
gress, so that complete data could be offi- 
cially before that body. Major reclama- 
tion advancement on the Colorado is still 
blocked, however, until a solution to the 
water allocation problem is found. It would 
be tragedy for the West, and for the whole 
Nation, if development of this basin is halted 
or long suspended. 

In the basin of the Colorado, the driest of 
all our great valleys, there is no future ex- 
cept that founded on employment of the 
water resources. Half utilized today this is 
no time to stop . ur work in the valley of the 
Colorado because of fear of tomorrow and of 
each other. We must go forward. 

As President Truman said on October 8, 
1945, when speaking in the Tennessee Valley: 

“The valleys of America await their full 
development. The time has come to press 
forward. The days of the pioneer are not 
dead. The development of our natural re- 
sources calls for men of courage, of vision, of 
endurance, just as in the pioneering days of 
old 

“The Nation I am sure is determined to 
march forward. We will not listen to the 
whispers of the timid. In the great valleys 
of America there is a challenge to all that is 
best in our tradition. Ahead of us lies a 
great adventure in building even stronger the 
foundations of our beloved country. Amer- 
ica will not hesitate to meet that challenge.” 

Today, reclamation is needed more than 
ever before to increase acreage under culti- 
vation and to provide power for great indus- 
trial production. Survival in this and other 
countries depends on America's ability to 
produce. 

Firm leadership during this period of ex- 
panding western development falls squarely 
on your shoulders as members of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. Many of you 
settled in the West because you believed in 
greater opportunities for yourselves and your 


families. You have achieved world fame for 
your miraculous transformation of desert 
into growing, thriving farm lands where yis- 
itors come, look, and want to settle. Y 
family-sized farms are an anchor of democ- 
racy that is good and strong and comf 

in times of upheaval. 

To hold what you have gained and to im. 
plement a long-range conservation progra: 
the reclamation work in the West needs y 
help in obtaining some forward-looking legis- 
lation. The Bureau of Reclamation and t! 
Department of the Interior do not seek 
advance this work under the banner of ; 
new social doctrines. Laws governing rec- 
lamation are of long standing. They in- 
clude the 160-acre limitation, which had it 
origin nearly a century ago in the Homestea 
Act, and the congressional mandates which 
provide that power at Federal dams shall b 
used for the benefit of all the people. 

In asking you to give careful thought to 
forwarding the reclamation program through 
adjustments of the laws to fit current needs 
the Department of the Interior does not 
recommend that you uproot the laws that 
protect the family-sized farm and assure the 
domestic and rural power consumer served 
by public agencies and cooperatives of first 
call on reasonably priced energy for Fed- 
eral plants. 

Rather do we suggest that, as an associa- 
tion founded to perpetuate land and wate: 
conservation, you support legislation to 
strengthen the present reclamation program 
which you have so ably defended in the past 

The lowered interest rate on power provided 
in the pending Rockwell bill would be a great 
accomplishment. But I hope, and think, 
that eventually the Congress will see the 
wisdom of making the rate less than 2, 
percent now provided by the bill. 

If we can do these things—you of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association who provide 
the leadership, and we of the Interior De- 
partment who build the dams—we can insure 
a healthy and prosperous West. If the West 
is prosperous, if it provides an outlet for the 
vigor of the youth of America and a place for 
new capital investment in productive facili- 
ties, the prosperity of the Nation will have a 
firm foundation. A sensible, steady program 
of reclamation construction geared to the 
needs of the West—sound planning so that 
further construction can be authorized and 
started promptly when desired—maintenance 
of the time-tested benefits of family-sized 
farms and reasonably priced power—all of 
these will foster a rapid western development 
which will keep our Nation prosperous, 
strong, and able to share our bounty as well 
as protect the resources from which it comes. 


Project land-development schedule—Irrigation projects currenily under construction and development or authorized for construction, 


fiscal years 1948-54 


{Preliminary (October 1947), subject to appropriations and availability of funds] 
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Pres- eat 
eatly 
Project irri- Full supply 
gable ae T IS 
acreage 
| Acres Farms 

Kevion 1 | | 
Boise-Anderson Ranch... 0 0 0 
Boise -Payette_........... 27,700] +12, 750) 1m 
Columbia Basin s 0 R361 75 
Deschutes 15,000} 31, COG 41s 
Lew ist Orchards... .-. 0 0) 0 
M inidoka-Gooding " | 93, 353 4, 500) & 
Yakima-Roza ..-| 47,000) 2, 378) 42 
Minidoka-North Side : 0) 0} 0 

a 183, 113] 55, 989} 

Region 2 | 
Klamath-Tule Lake......] 33,096] 8, 522 44 
Central Valley_........... /? 160, 000) 20, 000) 2) 

} = - a 
Total nacccoccee-| 193,006) 23, 522 294 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Fiscal year 1948 
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( 0} 1,274 16 0 0 1 
4, 000) 65 0 0 0 0} 18, 622} 
0 0} 0 0 0} 10, 000) 
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— — —— 
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0} fh 7, 728] 95 o 0 &, on 
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i = - i — _ IF ——$_— | — 
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Fiscal year 1950 


Fiscal year 1951 





Supplemental 


Full supply 


Supplemental! 
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0 0 6 ( 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 ri 0} 0 

0 0 r 0 ( 0| 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0} 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

310 0 0 0 0 0! 0 

125} 0 ©} 10, 000 125 0| 0 
aS — — SS — SO tite 
| 435) 30, 00] 375] 10,000) 125 0| 0 
102 0 0 0 0 0 0 

437) 50,000 625) 50, 000 625) 250,000; 3,125 





625! 250,000) 3, 125 
Se = 


539] 50, 000! 625] 50, 000) 
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Project land-development schedule—lIrrigation projects currently under construction and devel pn ee ee 
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P t t hedule—Irr on projects currently under construction and development or authorized for const zy 
fiscal years 1948-54—Continued 
I ear I r 1954 } Alter ‘ I 
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Scheduled program for development of authorized power f ts (subject t 
Figur how 
—_— — 
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R n and Stat Pr 
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Existing capacity June 30, 1947, 2,138,137; total scheduled through 1952, 2,269,600; total programed after 1952, 2,276, 00 
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an Canal not incinded 


Power marketed by Bureau of Reclamation 





Foreign Relief Air Force Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
for a long time now I have been urging 
that the Air Force Reserve be given par- 
ity with the other civilian components 
of the armed services. It has been my 
privilege to introduce most of the orig- 
inal Reserve legislation in this Congress. 
Among the foremost of the measures 
which I have sponsored are those pro- 
posing, first, inactive training pay; sec- 
ond, Reserve retirement; third, death 
and disability coverage for reservists in 
training; and, fourth, the creation of a 
Reserve Medal and Reserve Special Com- 
mendation Ribbon in recognition of 
peacetime Reserve service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOTISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following copy of 
an Associated Press dispatch from 
Athens, Greece, as follows: 


ATHENS, December 15—The Ministry of 
Justice today ordered an investigation into 
charges by the Piraeus League of Merchants 
that appreximately $4,500,000 worth of food- 
stuffs had spoiled in Greek warehouses dur- 
ing the last 5 months because of failure to 
distribute them 

The league said the spoiled foodstuffs in- 
cluded cheese, canned milk, sugar, powdered 
milk, vegetables, codfish, herring, lard, and 
canned goods 

The American Mission to Aid Greece pre- 
viously had reported that $75,000,000 worth 
of supplies and equipment shipped in by the It is therefore most gratifying to me 
UNRRA and other agencies were lying un- that the National Aeronautics Associa- 
distributed in warehouses and on docks. tion, an organization of top-level leaders 
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of all segments of aviation, passed the 

following bill of policy at its annual air 

clinic last month: 

STRENGTHEN THE AIR RESERVE BY THE 
TION OF READY UNITS IN ALL AREAS 
AND EQUIPPED FOR EMERGENCY 


FORMA- 
TRAINED 


Be it approved by the delegates to the 
Fifth National Aviation Clini 
SECTION 1. Since the Regular Air Forces can 


be maintained in peacetime at only a small 
part of the strength required in war, a large 
and ready Nation-wide reserve is essential to 
fast mobilization 

Sec. 2. The 
Air F% 


incentives, 


Reserve of the United States 
irce is without combat aircraft, pay, and 


and edequate facilities such as 


have been granted to the Naval Air Reserve 
and the Air National Guard. Only a small 
percentage of its officers and even fewer en- 





at a limited number 

raining of young 
rve replacements 
irged at once to increase 
Reserves so that modern 
i other needed equipment 
> Reserve and new equip- 


‘ 





1 loped economical use 
on st Ss within reach of reser\ 
W to larger fields 
SEc. 4. The pendi f lation for : 
duty pay, retirer ind r measu 
raise the Air Re ) t 








should be } ed; all legislation 

f lified in nele Air Reserve Act. 

T con ve Federal funds, provi- 

n for contracts at civilian 

1 ground training of air 

1 Air Reserve prospective re- 

Mr. Speaker, this realistic and compre- 
ve act of endorsement of parity for 


Air Force Reserve stems directly from 

e intelligent determination and pa- 

tience of Lt. Col. Kendall K. Hoyt. I 

irge the most serious consideration of 

this NAA bill of policy by every Member 
of Conegre 





Down to Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an excerpt from 
one of the great farm journals in Amer- 
ica 

No one has ever accused Wallace’s 
Farmer of being partisan. If it leans in 
any direction, it leans toward the party 
which dominates the State in which it is 
published. Likewise neither General 
Marshall nor the Marshall plan are parti- 
san. 

For that reason the following editorial 
from Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead is particularly timely: 

WE'LL HELP EUROPE AND OURSELVES 

What difference does it make to you as a 
Corn Belt farmer whether Congress sends 
emergency help to Europe? It makes this 
much difference. 

1. If European nations can work their way 
back to a modest prosperity, Chances of an- 
other war will shrink. Your younger boy 
may not have to fight. 

2. If Europe revives, our lard, cotton, fruit 
and tobacco exports will be helped. And 
farmers will sell more meat and butter at 
good prices to city workers who make goods 
for the export market. 

The revival of Europe may mean peace 
and profits to Corn Belt farmers. If Europe 
slips back into anarchy we'll pay for it in 
war and depression. 

It is good news to farmers, therefore, that 
Congress is apparently going to rush emerg- 
ency aid abroad. It will be better news if 
the Marshall plan for 1948 aid also goes 
through early in the year. 

But some ask: Can we help Europe by 
heavy exports without bringing on a worse 
inflation here? 

In the first place, 1948 exports will not be 
heavier than in 1947. 

In the second place, our inflation is a 
product, not only of high demand but of 
bad handling of credit. 

If Congress puts back controls of install- 
ment credit and fixes ways of preventing a 
further boom in bank loans, inflation can 
be checked. 

Congress can help Europe and check infla- 
tion at home, too. Both need to be done. 


Can American Dollars Save Europe 
From Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
entitled “The European Recovery Pro- 
grem” delivered by me on December 13, 
1947, at Philadelphia, Pa., before the 
Philadelphia Foreign Policy Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The genesis of the Marshall plan was two 
sentences in a speech by Secretary Marshall 
at Harvard last June in which he suggested 
that it was about time Europe tried to help 
itself, and that then we might feel better 
about helping them. Sixteen nations met 
at Paris and did two things. First, they 
decided on a level of living standards for the 
200,000,000 people in their countries for the 
next 4 years and a level of production they 
would like to achieve by the end of the 4 
years, in most cases considerably above pre- 
war levels... Then they estimated how much 
of the materials to reach these goals they 
could supply themselves and the deficit, 
$22,000,000,000, is the Marshall plan, so- 
called. 

Of course that is not a plan at all, in the 
sense that it includes any specific and de- 
tailed series of projects to increase Europe's 
production. Reports are that the first figure 
was twenty-nine billions. Will Clayton per- 
suaded the nations to lop seven billions off, 
and our own Harriman committee cut it sev- 
eral billions more. But there is still no plan 
that anyone can get his teeth into. What is 
sought, apparently, is authority for the Ad- 
ministration to spend from four to six bil- 
lions a year for the broad purpose of ‘“Euro- 
pean recovery.” 

Although I am critical of such a vague pro- 
posal to spend more American billions in the 
same way that twelve billions have been 
spent unsuccessfully in the past 2 years, let 
me emphasize here that I have no quarrel 
whatever with the fundamental premise of 
the Marshall plan. 

A free and economically solvent Europe is 
a sound objective of our foreign policy; it 
would be tremendously to our advantage, and 
if substantial assistance from us stands a 
reasonable chance of achieving it, then the 
expenditure is justified on the basis of na- 
tional self-interest. But I do want assurance 
that our expenditures stand at least a 50-50 
chance of achieving results, and I am very 
certain that if the Administration is left free 
to pursue the policies it has pursued in the 
past, it will fail again. Therefore, I believe 
Congress must insist on some severe restric- 
tions and conditions on any future grants 
of funds or authority. 

One of the major arguments by the pro- 
ponents of this plan is that unless we extend 
this aid Europe will be taken over completely 
by the communists. In other words, we 
must buy off communist aggression with 
American dollars. 

Granted that severe economic distress pro- 
vides more fertile ground for communist 
treachery, that argument still does not jibe 
with facts. Nowhere have the communists 
ever taken control of a country through the 
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free choice of the people, whether the pe 
were hungry or not. Always the co! 
nists have been a minority, usually a 
one, which seized power by nak 
usually with the backing of the R 
Then the communists proceed to ext ‘. 
nate all political opposition, liquidate free. 
dom, and bleed that country to the limit f 
the benefit of Soviet Russia. The people 
always worse off than before. 

That is what has happened in one count 
after another in eastern Europe. With th 
horrible gxample of what communist d 
torship means right next door to them, is 
logical to assume that the peoples of Ita! 
France, or any other country will freé 
choose that course out of their troubl 
regardless of how serious these may be? [ 
cannot believe it. To use a favorite meta- 
phor of the Marshall-plan proponents, that 
is like saying that a man whose house 
burning will pour gasoline on the flam 
unless you help him carry water. 

I agree completely that communist dict 
torship and aggression are the most seriou 
threat to both world peace and recove: 
today. EBut it is a threat based on powe 
and force. The fifty-odd Russian divisions 
in eastern Europe have a lot more to do with 
it than economic problems in western Eu- 
rope. Like the Nazi dictator, the commu- 
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nist dictator wiH be finally stopped in his 
aggressions by the presence, cr if worse come 
to worst, by the use of superior for It is 


just as dangerous and wrong to try to fool 
the people into believing that we can buy off 
communist aggression with dollars as it was 
to try to appease Hitler. 

It has been argued that if we attach condi- 
tions to future loans and grants we will not 
only spoil the effect of our gifts but that we 
would be accused of interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of the countries we help. 
Being an international Santa Claus is be- 
coming a bit too expensive, and as for inter- 
fering with their affairs they don't have to 
take our money if they don’t want it, and 
maybe it’s time somebody did do a little 
interfering. They don’t seem to be manag- 
ing so well by themselves. 

No aid program can be put on a humani- 
tarian basis, deeply as we may feel about 
Europe’s plight. Congress has no power 
under the Constitution to appropriate public 
money for charity abroad and we would 
violate our oaths if we acted on that basis. 
Likewise, our assistance cannot by any 
stretch be termed an economic investment. 
If conditions in Europe were such that these 
expenditures would be a sound economic 
investment, there would be no need for gov- 
ernment to step in. Private capital would 
do the job. 

The only basis on which Congress can act 
is that our aid to Europe will advance the 
interests, national welfare and security of 
the United States. This is a political pro- 
gram, and must be such to be constitutional. 
Therefore it is perfectly sound to attach to 
it any conditions which we believe are nec- 
essary to achieve those political objectives, 
with the recipient countries always free, of 
course, to turn down our help if they don't 
like the conditions. 

What should those conditions be? I can 
suggest a few. It is now costing American 
taxpayers at the rate of over $700,000.000 a 
year to support the cconomy of the British 
and American zones in occupied Germany. 
All studies of the problems there that I have 
seen agree that an integrated economic and 
political administration of at least the three 
western zones in Germany is essential if 
German production is to be increased enough 
so its economy will at least be self-supporting, 
let alone repay these sums or pay any repa- 
rations. France has consistently opposed 
unification of even the western zones in 
Germany. We can understand her fear of 
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a strong Germany, but our own generals are 
convinced they can prevent any rearming 
of Germany while increasing her produc- 
tion so she is self-supporting Shouldn't 
sist that France, as a condition of par- 
ating in future aid, go along with us 
! 1 intes t n of Germany? 
Britain would be one of the heaviest par- 
ints in the Marshall plan under the Paris 

re} ort Personally, I am convinced, and the 
record bears me out, that a free economy will 
always outproduce and provide a higher 
tandard of living for all the people than 
either a socialistic or government-planned 
nd controlled economy. I believe that when 

; loms are liquidated, the other 
freedoms are in jeopardy and the socialists 
have always had too much in common with 
the communists for my taste. I don’t know 
long Britain’s socialist government can 
continue to fool their people by subsidizing 
cost of living at the rate of $1,600,- 
000,000 a year, and I rather resent it that some 
of our loan has gone into that kind of 
fiscal legerdemain. But I would not for one 
instant think of trying to tell the British 
people what kind of government they should 


en making that a condition of our 
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However, its own production is absolute- 
ly essential to Europe’s recovery. Even at 
best, we can carry only a small fractic 
he load. One of the Key bottlenecks to 
European recovery is lack of coal, and a major 
t 
l 
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art of it is due to the fact that where Britain 
ised to export ten or fifteen million tons of 
coal a year to seaports on the Continent, she 
is now a coal-importing country. America 
has to make up part of the European deficit, 
and our coal delivered costs us $26 a ton. 
The rest is taken from the current low pro- 
duction in the Ruhr, requiring long rail 
hauls over a transport system that is near the 
breaking point. In the opinion of many, a 
resumption of British coal exports to the 
Continent is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of any European recovery program. Why 
shouldn’t we then insist that as a condition 
to participation in an aid program, Britain 
supply, month by month, a million tons of 
coal a month for export to the Continent of 
Europe? We would not tell England how to 
mine the coal. That is her problem. But we 
would insist mehow she achieve the 
production essential to the success of the 
ole program, so that our help stands at 
some chance of succeeding. 

Another bottleneck to European recovery is 
the foreign exchange situation. The legal ex- 
change rates in many countries are 50 per- 
cent or more below the actual buying power 
of the local currencies as reflected in the free 
t) exchange rate or that in 
witzerland, which has a free exchange mar- 
c This means the foreign importer must 
pay double or more the true value of any 
goods he buys, in terms of his own currency, 
and that prices most goods out of the mar- 
ket. This at a time when it is urgently neces- 
sary for Europe to build up its exports to pay 
for food and raw material imports. Shouldn't 
we insist on an immediate correction of 
that situation as a condition to our further 
assistance? 

Even if these and other conditions of a 
similar nature, all aimed at achieving the 
increase in domestic European production 
which is essential to the success of any aid 
program, are met, there is always the danger 
that the communists in these countries, 
through their control of or influence in the 
labor unions, will so sabotage production as 
to completely defeat the program. That is 
a chance we may have to take. The recent 
developments in France are encouraging, but 
our future course should be determined in 
Part by how effectively the governments we 
are to assist move to meet this very serious 
problem. 
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which were often weak and vacil- 
and which failed to give Congress or 
the people a full and complete report of the 
facts. In the past year my support has been 
tempered by wing doubts as to the wisdom 
of some programs. 

I am convinced that it is time now for a 
thorough and critical discussion of United 
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the Atlanti Charter and their other agree- 
mer 
( approved the Bretton Woods 
agreemen € blishiz an International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. One 
v d, we were told, to stabilize cur- 
! f ‘ tt nd the other to finance 
icti project Fictitious exchange 
! ill ar e of the bottlenecks to Euro- 
pean recovery today, and there would be no 
I ( l 1 Mar ill plan if the World 
Bank were functioning as promised 
Pend the « n of the Bank and 
I L. 4 United tior Relief and Re- 
! Administration was set up to do 
the relle b, and Conere at the admin- 
istrat request, appropriated $3,700,000,- 
000 to it. Membel tf our Senate Appropria- 
i Commi found 9,000,000 worth of 
UNI 4 suppli mostiy tractors and farm 
m linery made in America, rusting in an 
-air de} a Athen tl summer. 
UNRRA WwW not a very happy venture either 
Re izing the importance of British re- 
cove to our hopes for the world, Congress 
\ +,400,090,000 British loan. It is al- 
ready exhausted, with none of the purposes 
promised for it achieved. In fact, Britain is 
in \ straits ¢ mically than before the 
] made 
In tl 1947 sé ion, C t approved the 
$400,000,000 Greek-Turkish aid program, 
voted another $332,600,C00 for relief purposes 
in Europe and Asia, to say nothing of $600,- 
000,000, now raised to $1,090,000,000, for re- 
lief in occupied areas during this fiscal year. 
Relief in occupied areas alone will have cost 
us $2,625,000,000 by July 1943 In addition, 
hundreds of millions have been loaned by the 
Import-Export Bank, whose lending author- 
y was increased $2,700,000,000 in July 1945 
for t t purpose 
In ; our loans and gift 1 Europe have 





ed more than twelve billions in 2 years, 
plus another two or three billions in Asia. 
What has been the result of all this ex- 
penditure of American resources? The reali- 
ation of our objective, a free world, appears 
further away than ever, and 16 nations in 
Europe have presented to us a bill for twenty- 
two millions more “‘to save Europe from com- 
munism 
I grant you there are extenuating circum- 
; in the record. There is no question 
erious blunders were made at Yalta 
nd Potsdam, blunders which are still block 
ing tragically our hopes for peace and sta- 
bility in the world. They were made at a 
time when few of us realized that the aims 
and strategy of Communist Russia were just 
repugnant to free peoples and the Atlantic 
Charter as were those of the Nazis. Probably 
our leaders were in a position to have known 
better, but there is little to be gained by 
trying to assess the blame for past errors. 
Then, too, it is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that at a period when strong and con- 
sistent administration of our foreign policy 
Was all important to America, we have 
changed horses in that administration three 
times in the middle of the stream. Our State 
Department hardly has had time to adjust to 
one set of leaders before it had a completely 














new set But that also, we may hope, is 
water over the dam. 

I agree that hindsight is always easier 
than foresight. The big question is what 


do we do from here on. But I do insist 
that in view of this Administration’s almost 
100-percent record of erroneous predictions 
and failure to achieve promised results in 
foreign policy, its current proposal to com- 
mit the resources of America to a European- 
recovery program to the tune of sixteen to 
twenty billion dollars over 4 years must be 
given the most careful and searching scru- 
tiny. 

There are many other urgent questions 
which cry out for full and honest answers, 


Why, for instance, shouldn’t the United 
States at least try to regain the initiative 
in the United Nations? Why must we al- 
ways seem to be on the defensive, apologetic 
about our free, capitalist economy? If we 
think it is the best yet devised, and I do, 
let's say so a little more vigorously 

We are still scrupulously observing the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements, even to the 
point of dismantling and shipping German 
war plants into Russia, although for 2 years 
the Russians have violated every major com- 
mitment of those agreements. How much 





longer do we have to wait before telling the 
Russians that they themselves have nullified 
those agreements by their repeated viola- 
tions and that we are repudiating the agree- 
ments and their blunders? 

I have never heard of a football game or 

hot war being won by a good defense and 
nothing else. I doubt whether a cold war 
can be won by a good defense and nothing 


else. Individual freedom, both political and 
economic, is still the most powerful and 
dynamic idea in the world and we in Amer- 
ica should be its most vigorous exponents. 
We have let ourselves be pushed around for 
2 years on the defensive and the results are 
not happy. Let’s try a little offensive strat- 
egy for a change. 





Incentives To Sell Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Incentives To Sell Wheat,” 
published in the December 6 issue of the 
Nebraska Farmer. The closing sentence 
of the editorial reads as folloy 


Should any of these plans be tried and 
found effective in speeding up the wheat 
market, it should also enable the Govern- 
ment to fulfill its export commitments 
sooner. That would take the Government 
out of the buying market and should ease 
the upward pressure on prices. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INCENTIVES TO SELL WHEAT 


Farmers are holding a lot of wheat from 
the 1947 crop for later sale. They are doing 
so to benefit from lower income taxes by 
spreading their high 1947 wheat income over 
2 years, as well as from a possible lower tax 
rate for 1948, and in the hope of a higher 
price 

Many big wheat growers are faced with the 
payment of 50 percent or more of their tax- 
able income to Uncle Sam, if they sell their 
wheat this year, which means that $3 wheat 
would net them less than $2 per bushel. 
Should their 1948 crop be small, as indicated 
in some sections, by distributing their in- 
come over 2 years they would be in much 
lower tax brackets. Poor crop prospects plus 
the continuance of high exports to Europe for 
relief also are favorable factors for higher 
prices. In the face of poor wheat crop pros- 
pects and unprecedented exports of grain, 
many farmers think they would be foolish to 
empty their bins now. 
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Another factor which has held wheat off 
the market is the boxcar shortage, which 
makes it impossible to deliver wheat in many 
sections. All of these things make it difficult 
for the Government to find enough grain to 
take care of immediate export commitment 
and needs 

Among the suggestions for solution of the 
problem, the purchase certificate plan seem 
to have some merit. It would permit tre 
Government to issue purchase Certificates *) 
wheat for immediate delivery, to be redeemed 
for cash at the current market price at the 
time of delivery or at any time the following 
year. Assuming that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau would agree, this would permit wheat 
sellers to report their income for next year 
if the certificates were cashed after January 
1, as Well as to wait for what may be a higher 
market : 

Senator HuGu Butter, of Nebraska, is au- 
thor of a bill to stimulate wheat and ry 
sales by limiting income tax on them to 2 
percent, plus the 3-percent normal tax, fo: 
a period of 1 year. This in principle i 
applying the capital-gains tax to wheat and 
rye income. There are good precedents, Mr 
BuTLER contends. 

The proceeds from the sale of oil and gas 
properties already enjoy a tax ceiling, and 
the Government has granted a tax concession 
to encourage the production of lumber 

Vheat farmers are shut out of the world 
market, which is now about $6 per bushel 
f. o. b., because the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration handles all grain exports. Mean- 
while, coal can be exported through regular 
channels at soaring prices. 

The Nebraska Senator drives home a tell- 
ing argument by citing that grain trade 
speculators, who buy and hold futures for 
6 months or more, are taxed on the basis of 
Capital gains on any profits they make. He 
thinks the farmer who toiled and sweat to 
plant and harvest the crop is entitled to an 
even break with the speculator, And that 
sounds reasonable, too. 

Should any of these plans be’ tried and 
found effective in speeding up wheat mar- 
keting, it should also enable the Government 
to fulfill its export commitments sooner 
That would take the Government out of the 
buying market and should ease the upward 
pressure on prices. 








Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on the subject of 
justice for Poland, on November 30, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is fitting and proper that we should 
dedicate a day to the Polish Army. It is 
particularly appropriate that we should re- 
member it in this year of 1947 when the 
world has just finished a war, which was be- 
gun in the name of Polish integrity, which 
was fought for almost six long years in the 
name of human freedom and which, having 
ended, finds the world still with many places 








el ed 
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where freedom is but a hollow mockery and 
ith Poland in a condition which evokes our 
cere concern. 

In this spirit let us take a brief glance at 
Poland's past and express some hopes about 
Poland’s future. 

It is in many respects a tragic history, but 

liso a noble one. We are apt to forget that 
m the tenth century until the first par- 
titioning at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Poland was an enormous country, be- 
ng as large as the German Empire, Switzer- 
nd, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark to- 
ether and, among all the nations of Europe, 
being only exceeded in size by Russia. The 
Poland of those days was nonaggressive and 
tolerant. Offensive warfare was prohibited 

the constitution. The King—who was 
elected—was compelled to swear that he 

uld tolerate all sects and religious beliefs. 
The Polish constitution subscribed to the 
principles of Christian morality. 

Then came the virtual end of Polish inde- 
pendence in 1696 when four kings were im- 
posed by foreign powers to succeed John 
Sobieski. In 1795 Poland was erased from 
the map of Europe. A tragic era intervened, 
brightened only by the superhuman courage 
and love of country shown by Polish patriots 
who never gave up hope. May their devo- 
tion to their country be an inspiration to us 
all in America today. 

Finally, in 1914, the forces of Polish patri- 
otism returned to the attack, and after more 
than a century of oblivion a new Poland rose 
from the ashes—in the Latin ‘phrase, that 
“Polonia Restituta,” for which is named that 
distinguished and honored medal with which 
the Polish Government in 1930 decorated me. 
In 1918, when Poland came to life again, no 
one could foresee that she had only 20 years 
of grace before another frightful war would 
engulf her. But she went ahead manfully 
with the rehabilitation and modernization 
of her country. 

You know the story of 1939: The German 
attack on Czechoslovakia and the Polish 
alliance with France and England, which were 
followed by the shock of the Soviet-German 
pact in August. The last rampart had fallen. 
Invasion came a week later. 

We shall not forget the fury of Polish 
resistance during those 35 days of siege when 
the Warsaw radio played Chopin’s immortal 
music and inspired the freedom-loving world. 
But even when Warsaw fell Polish courage 
never faltered. Thousands made their way 
to Prance and England seeking an opportu- 
nity to carry on the fight, which they did, on 
land and sea and in the air. In France at 
that time the Polish First Division lost al- 
most half of its combat strength and the 
Polish Second Division was decorated by the 
French Government with the Croix de Guerre. 
The Poles fought everywhere—on ‘and above 
the North Sea, in frozen Norway, and in the 
deserts of Libya. 

It was my unforgettable privilege to serve 
alongside of the Polish troops in Italy in 1944. 
We were together in the Fifth Army. I was 
present at one of the early attacks on Monte 
Cassino in March 1944—an attack which 
failed in spite of 7 hours of continuous air 
bombardment and artillery barrage. Monte 
Cassino, as you know, controlled the whole 
Liri River Valley and the approach to Rome. 
Many had tried to reduce it, but none had 
succeeded. But the Polish troops captured 
it, opened the road to Rome, and changed 
the course of Allied battle in Italy. 

I was present in Rome on a sunny August 
morning in the beautiful Piazza Venezia 
when the American General Devers decorated 
that gallant and dynamic soldier, Gen. 
Wladislaw Anders with the Order of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Merit. Much later 
in 1945, on a wintry day in eastern France, I 
saw General Anders decorate General Devers 
with the Polish War Cross—the order of 





Virtuti Militari, with its blue and black 
ribbon. During a long evening with Gen- 
eral Anders we talked about his troo 

These things have given me a close per- 
sonal interest in Poland, which I know is 
shared by many Americans who have not had 
& personal contact with Polish people. For 
every American, after all, knows about 
Kosciusko and his contribution to American 
independence and we all appreciate what 
Americans of Polish descent have brought to 


ugn 





the development of our common country. 
We therefore support the stated official 
American policy—and I quote—whereby 
“The United States refuses to recognize any 
government imposed upon any nation by the 
force of any foreign power and whereby we 





approve no territorial changes unless they 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned 

We support that policy—yes. We do more. 
We are disturbed about the future of Poland 
because it involves the future of every na- 
tion. The cause of Poland is the cause of 
world peace. For that reason and because of 
its performance as our gallant ally it evokes 
the complete sympathy of the American 
people 

At Yalta we joined in underwriting a guar- 
anty of free elections. At Potsdam we joined 
in a guaranty of free ballots in those free 
elections, meaning that all democratic par- 
ties are to be admitted to the ballot in the 
free election That is the Potsdam agree- 
ment as I read it. It seems to me a mini- 
mum of our obligation to our Polish allies. 

There is yet another way in which we can 
help our Polish friends and help ourselves at 
the same time. I refer to the obligation 
resting on us to occupy Germany. We would 
be breaking faith with those who died in this 
terrible war, and we should be inviting 
future trouble for ourselves if we allowed 
the hard-won gains of this war to evaporate 
simply because we had lost interest in the 
future of Germany. But the job of occupy- 
ing Germany goes against our grain and 
there are citizens of other countries who 
would do such work with more liking than 
we do. Prompt and detailed study, there- 
fore, should be given to the practicability 
of recruiting a force among the stateless 
young men in Germany who would make a 
life work of policing the country. There are 
surely many there who would willingly join 
a properly organized military force, and 
who would not find the task of policing 
Germany uncongenial. There its the great 
possibility that such a program could ma- 
terially reduce the demands on the United 
States to furnish occupation troops. It is 
indeed quite conceivable that such a con- 
stabulary could take over all functions ex- 
cept those to be performed by our American 
officers and by our technically trained troops. 
It might conceivably reduce American troop 
requirements in our zone in Germany to a 
few separate tank battalions. The idea 
should be thoroughly explored. 

Today, we hear serious and tragic rumors 
about what is happening in Poland. Ameri- 
can policy must, of course, be based on solid 
fact. I want my country to proceed vigor- 
ously with its announced policy. I don't 
want it to say things which it doesn’t mean. 
I don’t want it to be, as one high American 
official put it, “not unduly exacting about 
Poland.” I want it to be very exacting, in- 
deed about any principle for which it stands. 
I want it to do more than pass resolutions 
and utter pious words. They accomplish 
very little. I want my Government to use 
its strong bargaining position—and there is 
no stronger one in the world today—to im- 
plement its policies toward Poland and to- 
ward all the world. If peace is to exist there 
must be justice. There can be no justice 
if we do not keep our promises in word and 
in deed. 
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Plight of Widows of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTTED STATES 
Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Plight of Most Widows, World War 
I,” from the St. Petersburg Legionnaire 
for October 1947. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLIGHT OF MOST WIDOWS, WORLD WAR I 
(By Mrs. A. T. Lubin, national corresponding 
secretary, Widows World War I, Inc., St 

Petersburg, Fla.) 





Perhaps no group of women are more for- 
gotten than the widows of veterans of World 
War I. They are the middie group of the 
three major groups of veterans’ widows. The 
first group are the elderly widows now about 
75 years of age of the Spanish-American (and 
prior) wars. The second group are the mid- 
dle-aged widows now about 55 years old of 
World WarlI. The third group are the young 
widows now abcut 25 years of age of World 
War II 

The public including Congressmen and 
Senators seems to be sympathetic to the first 
group due to age, and to the third group too 
because they can still be seen with their 
babies clinging to their skirts. But, the sec- 
ond group of the middle-aged widows of 
World War I is in immediate danger of being 
discriminated against now. Here are some 
facts about her 

She is “fiftyish” now. A few are still slen- 
der, ungrayed and youngish-looking, most of 
them look their ages. All of them now have 
first-hand experience of what the change‘ 
of life means. She is in the peculiar posi- 
tion of being too young for old-age-benefits 
and for Social Security benefits, yet she is no 
longer wanted for employment in private in- 
dustry. She gets neither the understanding 
of the decrepit-old, nor of the young widows 
with the babies 

Today, Mrs. World War I cannot be seen 
with her babies clinging to her skirt for the 
babies are married now and have rightfully 
gone their way. She gets little if any regular 
support from them—the children seem to 
need it all. Some of these widows reside with 
their in-laws, often where they are not 
wanted and made to feel it, too. Some can- 
not afford to reside alone, others want to but 
are the last to be considered in housing 
programs. 

A little known but very vital fact about 
“Mrs. World War I 
well be called t 


widow, because 


is that she could very 
he doubly golden starre d 
in an era when women in 
general did not work outside of the home, 
that she was the breadwinner and the home 
nurse for her sick, ailing husband often for 
years after the war, 

Most widows of veterans of World War I 
did not lose their husbands during a war 
for the simple reason that our country had 
comparatively few casualties during World 
WarlI. But so many of these veterans were 
made permanently ill and unable to work 
at all or very little by the effects of gassing 
and shrapnel among other causes, so they 
did not die the swifter death during a war 
but many of them lingered on for years suf- 
fering all the time and therefore unable to 
support themselves, their children, and their 





wive Now “Mrs. World War I,” who was the 
“Rose of One Man's Land his home nurse 
his breadwinner, a truly doubly golden 
ed widow is now in danger of being 
d -CI ed by some of the “bills in the 
m now pending 
One of these bills would give a widow whose 
! i died during a war (either non- 
ervice r service connected—but died dur- 
$75 per month pension, but if 
é nonservice or service connected—but 
where the widow had been breadwinner and 
home nurse for years after a war to her hus- 
band h, a lower rank and lower income is 
d enough for her (Oh death, where is 
y Hu ) ‘ 
I wife who was breadwinner and 
] nur to her veteran husband, it makes 
no difference as to when, why, where, or how, 
her husband died—she did an angel job 
there should be no rank-and-file amongst 
the widows of veterans therefore, although, 
of course, there must be rank-and-file in the 
military forces Equality in rank and pen- 
sions for all widows of veterans of all wars 
is the only fair and just thing. 
Then there is also “Mrs. World War I,” 


who served as a United States Government 


clerk throughout World War II. She was 
not acce ptable as a WAVE, WAC, SPAR, or 
marine due to physical unfitness and/or 


age. But she served in the same ca- 
pacity as the majority of these uniformed 
women, sans the glory of the uniform, 
sans the pay-with-keep and special rates of 
the uniforms and sans the full veterans’ 
benefits of the uniformed women. Yet 
when this particular group of World War I 
widows who were Federal clerks throughout 
World War II require medical attention now, 
they have the shame and humiliation of 
having to go to charity clinics for same. 
And many of them eventually will get pauper 
graves. I wouldn't be surprised if the static 
on the radio just now wasn’t a chorus of dead 
World War I veterans turning over in their 
graves 

At least all widows of veterans of all wars 
who are now 50 years old and over should be 
granted full veterans’ benefits and full equal- 
ity amongst themselves At present the 


widows of veterans of both World War I 
and of World War II lose their pension 
rights permanently by remarriage—this is 


unfair, as the widows of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War have this right to come back to the 
pension rolls after remarriage is dissolved 
either by death or divorce, if the latter is 
not due to her misconduct. This remarriage 
right should be granted to all widows of all 


wars, regardless of age, and it would also 
be of great benefit to the taxpayers, for a 
large percentage of the young widows of 


World War II especially, and a considerable 
percentage of those of World War I, would 
permanently be remarried if they had the 
Spanish-American War widows’ ‘“‘come-back 
right.” 

“Cast us not off in our old age,” and re- 
member that Mrs. World War I was the 
“Rose of One Man’s Land,” his home nurse, 

1d his breadwinner. 





American Dollars Sent Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 
SCHWABE of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Mr. 


Speaker, I think the American people 
are entitled to know something about 
how their money has been lent, given, 


and frittered away in foreign lands. The 
taxpayers of this country should be in- 
formed of the amounts of American 
money that have been sent abroad, and 
the countries and peoples who have re- 
ceived it. American dollars sent abroad, 
according to the views of our best think- 
ers, have been absolutely wasted. It has 
become a drain upon our economy and 
should not be continued indefinitely, de- 
spite the fact that the President appar- 
ently is insisting upon his so-called Mar- 
shall plan, a long-range program of giv- 
ing to foreigners. 

Many congressional leaders have said 
that since the fighting stopped, $20,000,- 
000,000 of our money has already been 
given to some 59 countries. ‘Here is 
where more than $13,000,000,000 went, 
prior to July 7, 1847, the date these fig- 
ures were published: 
Albania: Through UNRRA.-.. 
Argentina: Cultural and tech- 


$40, 502, 000 


nical aid, bank credits__--_-. 297, 000 
Austria: Supplies, bank cred- 

its, surplus property. --- 63, 000, 000 
Australia: Lend-lease and 

fixed war installations___-. 54, 894, 000 
Belgium: Loans, lend-lease, 

surplus property..--..-.---. 494, 000, 000 
Bolivia: Cultural and tech- 

Die GRR nccescc a Ae 245, 000 
Brazil: Bank credits, cul- 

tural and technical aid. __-. 70, 680, 000 
Burma: Lend-lease__..-..... 11, 000, 000 


Canada: Alaska highway----- 
Chile: Bank credits, cultural 
and technical aid__--- a 
China: Export-Import Bank 
credits, surplus. property, 
PD incest ctnennates alate 
Colombia: Bank credits, cul- 
tural and technical aid___ 
Costa Rica: Inter-American 
highway, cultural and tech- 
Rr Lee os 
Cuba: Cultural and technical 
GOD So bdtcicndincadadoounmwe 
Czechoslovakia: Export - Im- 
port Bank credits and sur- 
DEE  DEGUUEUE sscacdcSencee 


138, 312, 000 


42, 195, 000 


1, 482, 723, 000 


859, 000 


1, 540, 000 


190, 000 


31, 304, 000 


Denmark: Export - Import 
Bank credits and surplus 
DED lstcdokntanne nbwninn 40, 000, 000 


Dominican Republic: Cultural 


and technical aia.......... 75, 000 
Ecuador: Bank credits, cul- 
tural and technical aid__-_-- 1, 288, 000 


Egypt: War installations.__-- 
El Salvador: Inter-American 
highway, cultural and tech- 


11, 800, 000 


NE Fle cemnccnensyernn ae 327, 000 
Ethiopia: Export-Import Bank 

credits and surplus prop- 

i ooh el aban 4, 000, 000 
Finland: Export-Import Bank 

credits and surplus prop- 

WT cic nadsaantinaiewaann 92, 500, 000 
France: Export-Import Bank 

credits and surplus prop- 


ee anatincabsusimsiemacoeumn 1, 950, 000, 000 
Germany: Supplies.......... 400, 000, 000 
Great Britain: Loan, surplus 

I victonss uk nstien skinmsiamecnsam atone 4, 400, 0C0, COO 
Greece: Economic assistance, 

UNRRA, lend-lease surplus 

IEE Kidaacumistdaanein 
Guatemala: Inter-American 

Highway, cultural, and tech- 


790, 000, 000 


BREE  Csuasecwasunusassee 627, 000 
Haiti: Cultural and technical 

es ok ee ee 86, 000 
Honduras: Inter - American 

Highway, technical and cule 

INE ela ices nintinacmpdibaaeeas is 418, 000 
Hungary: Surplus property_-.. 15, 000, 000 
Iceland: Fixed war installa- 

OE. cndicnnectndemabiomune ‘s 65, 000, 000 
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India: Surplus property__--_-- 
Italy: Economic relief, Export- 
Import Bank loans, special 


$50, 000, 000 


considerations............. 538, 000, 000 
Iran: Surplus property, lend- 

ss nates hein 30, 000, 000 
Iraq: Educational aid__.--... 41, 000 
Japan: Supplies............. 267, 000, C00 
Korea: Supplies, surplus prop- 

OP iansseauksdoidenenamacie 62, 000, 000 
Lebanon: Educational aid__. 90, 000 


Liberia: Civic improvements- 
Mexico: Bank credits, cultural 
and technical aid......_.-. 
Netherlands: Export - Import 
Bank credits, lend-lease, 
surplus property._..._....-. 
New Zealand: Surplus prop- 
erty, war installations_-__-. 
Nicaragua: Inter - American 
Highway, cultural and tech- 
ROE Cie cctecstawinawticues 
Norway: Export-Import Bank 
credits, lend-lease__.._. ~~ 56, 500, 000 
Panama: Inter - American ° 
Highway, cultural and tech- 


20, 200, 000 


87, 574, 000 


377, 384, 000 


5, 707, 090 


2, 430, 000 


EE GRE ctivindinnwdnken cams 47, 000 
Paraguay: Cultural and tech- 

RI OO ict ctiaccemadtanaks 38, 000 
Peru: Bank credits, cultural 

and technical aid, war in- 

IN oi cit cetrninimccemmaices 2, 930, 000 
Philippines: War claims_-_-_--. 695, 000, 000 


Poland: Export-Import Bank 

credits, surplus property-.. 90, 000, 000 
Portugal: War facilities_____-. (*) 
Saudi Arabia: Export-Import 

Bank credits, surplus prop- 


CE tiatiantuaeemeantieamninat 12, 000, 000 
Spain: War installations-__-. 136, 000 
Soviet Union: Lend-lease__--. 250, 000, 000 
Syria: Educational aid___.__- 10, 000 


Turkey: Economic and mili- 

tary aid, Export-Import 

oS el 270, 000, 000 
Uruguay: Surplus property, 

cultural and technical aid_- 733, 0CO 
Venezuela: Cultural and tech- 

Rs Ns i ccalinisaieireseacth ih acta seein 144, 000 
Yemen: Surplus property---.-. 1, 000, COO 


Yugoslavia: UNRRA aid.__.. (‘) 
1Value undetermined. 


The above figures have been compiled 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., one of our leading 
statistical firms in the United States, and 
used by me with their permission. 

I suggest that all should stop, look, 
and listen. These figures do not include 
the expenditures through our military 
organizations, the interim-aid program, 
and the President’s so-called Marshall 
plan, involving future expenditures of 
perhaps another $20,000,000,000. 





An Opportunity—And a Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Frank E. Gannett, 
Rochester publisher, before an Ohio Re- 
publican audience in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 2, 1947: 


Whether or not you agree with my views, I 
do hope that our meeting together will stim- 
ulate our thinking and deepen our interest 
in national and international affairs. It is 
my honest opinion that we are in the most 
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] power 
I instance, today there is no excuse for 
the Government to carry on public works 
projects which could be postponed. 


It would seem that any school boy should 
and effects of inflation. 


und tand the cause 

Bi I doul President Truman himself 
understand these fundamental economic 
principle He is more concerned with poli- 
ti than with economics. He adopted the 
] ram drafted by the left-wingers, the CIO 
the Russiat ppeasers and Soviet followers 
in this country because he thought it would 
get him vote 


It was only because of a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern conservative Demo- 





cra that ss did not adopt in toto 
i 1945 T s program which would 
have made this country a police state and 


till further increased inflation. 


MONEY WORTHLESS IN CHINA 

Unfortunately many have forgotten the in- 
flation that swept Germany after the First 
World War when finally it required 3,000,000,- 
C00,000 marks to buy a dozen eggs. Today 
hina is suflering from the same sort of in- 
flation. When I was there in June an Amer- 
ican dollar was worth 50,000 Chinese dollars. 
A friend in Shanghai recently wrote that he 
paid 110,000 Chinese dollars for a drink of 
Scotch whisky. I'll say emphatically that I 
it was worth it, but that price 
money in China is becoming 


he 





don't think 
indicates that 
practically worthless 





, oh why, doesn’t our Federal Govern- 
understand what is going on? Why 
doesn’t it see what causes inflation and do 
something to check it? 

The Constitution gives to Congress the 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
there f. Thus Congress is authorized to in- 
crease the value of our dollar. There are 
meny ways in which this can be done with- 
out resorting to police state methods. 
Quoting Dr. Harper again: 
not the crir ‘ They are the tracks of the 
criminal. If you were trying to protect your 
bear in the forest, you 
would not feel that they were safe if you 
merely covered the bear tracks. That would 
be worse than doing nothing, for it would 

rive the hunter of his only means of trail- 
the beast. The tracks reveal where the 
he children, if told that coveri 
take care of the matter, 
re danger than before beca 
hey would acquire a false sense of security 
id would be thrown off their guard.” 


“High prices are 





children against a 


e 
i 





e tracks would 


i 
I 
t 
would be in m 
t 
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THE TRACKS OF INFLATION 
So it is with inflation. High prices are the 
nflat , not inflation itself. Prices 
i of voluntary actions of con- 
freely in the market 
of their 


place, 
individual choice at 





agreeable to 


prices them, using their own 
money for that purpose. They are not under 
c pulsion to buy at any price. 

Government loans are inflationary. Un- 


der the so-called Marshall plan—Marshali 


himself says it is not a plan but merely a 
proposal—16 nations of Europe got together 
and wrote a letter to Santa Claus. They 
would like to have us give them something 
like twenty or twenty-two billion dollars. 


Could anything be more absurd? 
As General MacArthur well put it, “You 
can't buy democracy.” Furthermore, there 
guarantee that any amount of money 


that we might spend in trying to rebuild 
Furope would check the spread of Com- 
munism. Surely the vast sum of money we 


ready have spent in Europe has not lessened 
the threat of communism. And again, if 
we do rebuild Europe with billions and bil- 


ns of dollars, there is no guarantee that 
these rebuilt countries will not become 
richer prizes for Stalin 





4 
sre are we going to get any such sum 
of money as they ask? We would either have 

ue more bonds and further dilute the 
value of our dollar so that it would buy still 
less than it does today, or the Government 
could get the money by levying additional 
taxes on the people. Aren't you paying 
nough taxes already? 


MEANS HIGHER TAXES 

Do you realize that 31 percent of the aver- 

re person's income goes to the Government? 
In other words, you and I and others work 
4 months of each year for the Government. 
If we are going to make loans of $26,000,000,- 
000 to Europe, or a half a billion dollars to 
Europe as Congress is now proposing, money 
must come either from bonds or from taxes. 

In any event, we, the people, will have to 
pay the cost. 

Since the war ended we have poured into 
Europe $26,000,000,000, and what has that 
accomplished? We made a loan to Britain— 
really not a loan, but a gift—of 3% billion 
dollars only a little more than a year ago. 
This money has been spent, and there is no 
evidence that it has improved conditions in 
England in any way. Churchill and Lord 
Beaverbrook charge that the money was 
wasted, This Santa Claus letter from the 16 
nations asking for some $20,000,000,000 in- 
cludes, as I understand it, a request from 
Britain for another $8,000,000,000 to help 
finance its socialistic government. 

By the way, no one yét has had full infor- 
mation about this Santa Claus proposal. We 
don’t know exactly what the requests are 
from the various nations or what they pro- 
pose to do with the money, but we are told 
that we are not to have any part in even sug- 
gesting how they should use these billions 
that they ask us to give them. 

As I said before, the Governments of Italy 
and France are in danger of becoming com- 
munistic, and yet today Congress is propos- 
ing to pour millions of our dollars into these 
countries. 

In France a million workers are on strike. 
Are we to provide money for these strikers 
who are not willing to work? Are we to pro- 
vide money for any people who depend on 
their government for their maintenance? 

NEED FOOD, NOT DOLLARS 


I yield to no one in my desire to do all we 
can to feed the hungry in the war-devastated 
countries. If we are going to help feed these 
hungry people we should send them food, 
not dollars. We should see that the food 
reaches the people that need it. I should 
like to see an organization like our American 
Red Cross set up in Europe to administer 
the distribution of food so that it helps hun- 
gry people rather than some socialistic gov- 
ernment. I would not trust any of those 
governments with a dollar intended for gen- 
era) relief purposes. 

Our people are suffering from inflation, 
The high prices that we are paying for every- 
thing are oppressive. Our taxes should be 
cut so that we could better bear the burden, 
Mr. Truman's Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Snyder, and the President himself are op- 
posing cutting taxes. They seem to think 
it is a good thing for us to pay taxes and 
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that it will help our economy. They say 
that the money paid for taxes will be with- 
drawn from buying power. If their theory 
is true, why don't they advocate higher 
taxes? They can’t answer that question 
without revealing how stupid and how costly 
it is for President Truman to veto bills that 
would reduce taxes. Reducing taxes would 
give the public more purchasing power with- 
out increasing prices. “he New Dealers 
want the Government rather than the peo- 
ple to do the spending. 

Another proposal by the Government is 
to have the power to allocate goods and ma- 
terials. Not knowing that there is a bear 
in the forest that should be hunted down, 
they are crying, “Emergency, emergency.’ 
We are having a “government of crises’— 
crisis after crisis. It would empower the 
Government to give materials to one manu- 
facturer and withhold them from another. 
The police state could punish an enemy and 
reward a friend. By its allocation, it could 
close down any factory and throw thousands 
of innocent workers out of jobs. 

There is no reason whatsoever for this 
proposal of price control, of rationing or 
allocation. They are puny efforts to cover 
up the bear’s tracks. They make inflation 
worse, not less. 





CHALLENGE TO REPUBLICANISM 


Here is a great opportunity for the Repub- 
lican Party. It should be unitedly opposed 
to these outrageous proposals. It should 
stand four-square and all together in de- 
fense of one of our important freedoms— 
the freedom of choice in the market places, 
without interference by the police state. 

Anyone who has been abroad has seen the 
destruction in the moral fiber of the people 
where black markets and other rackets 
thrive. It fills anyone with fear that it may 
happen here. 

Let me offer a few suggestions: 

Instead of resorting to measures to lessen 
production, the Government should do 
everything possible to encourage production, 

It can and should reduce taxes. It could 
urge a tax system that would increase in- 
centives to people to work and produce, 

It could advocate repeal of laws passed by 
the early New Deal which aimed at creating 
inflation. 

The Government could sponsor an honest 
day’s work for honest pay. It could urge a 
longer workweek so that production might 
be increased. 

It could suspend all unnecessary and ex- 
pensive Federal projects that compete for 
materials and add to the inflation spiral. 

It could reduce Federal spending. It is 
necessary to keep the budget balanced or 
overbalanced. An unbalanced budget adds 
to inflation. 

Such a program and many things along 
the same line would be much better than 
going back to ration tickets. Secretary Har- 
riman and Secretary Snyder are asking for 
powers to put price controls on oil and coal 
and to ration gasoline and fuel oil again. 
Do you remember the rackets and black 
markets we had during the war? 

They also want authority to limit the hold- 
ing of grain on the farm. In other words, 
they would force the farmer to sell his grain” 
as the police state may order. Thus the 
police state could interfere with the farmers 
constitutional rights to his property. Forc- 
ing a farmer to sell grain is like the Hitler 
and Stalin policies, 


MORE BUREAUCRATIC BUNGLING 


Then, too, they urge that steel be allo- 
cated to the most essential programs. Who 
is to determine what is the most essential 
programs? Why, of course, the officials of our 
police state. Some bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton. 

Instead of holding out their palms for bil- 
lions of dollars from us, why don’t the people 
of Europe follow Belgium's example? Those 
fine people knew about inflation because 














e social curity promised by cls 
rnment nd urged the people to pro- 
duce id gave them a r¢ rd for produ 

NO INCENTIVE TO WORK 

One of the causes of England's tragic plight 
the fact that there are no incentives for 
rk. No matter how much time you put 
in on a job and how much money you get, 


your real reward is limited to the number of 
ration tickets you are allowed 

In Belgium with free enterprise at work, the 
people are getting clothes, shoes, toys, cigar- 
ettes, radios, weshing machines, automobiles 
Belgium is making great progress and is the 
brightest spot in all Europe today If the 


rest of Europe would follow their example, 
they would not need to seek loans or gifts 
from us. For those doubting Thomases and 


erican 


keptics who don’t believe in the Am 


way of life, I should like to recommend a 
study of what Belgium is doing 


Of course we are eager to see the nations of 
Europe back on their feet. We want to help 
m. The best way to assist them is to give 

m the know-how, give them enc 
ment and spiritual uplift. For instar 
d of 


ve 





would favor sending a thousan our 

unty farm agents into Germany for a year 
under competent leadership. They could 
teach the Germans better methods for pro- 
ducing food and show them how to produce 
more food. ‘that would be still better than 


sending food to them from America. 





A score of American businessmen by their 
uggestions and advice to industrial al e- 
ment could do more to rebuild Eurone t 
unlimited billions of dollars in loans or gif 
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hip in straight thinking on the problk 
that confront us. Anyone who favors con- 
trols, restrictions and a police state as ad- 
vocated by the Truman administration, 
hould realize that he is endorsing the 
itler-Stalin systein and that it means a 
sic end to our liberty and freedom. 
OUR OWN BLESSINGS 
Returning from my trip around the world, 


I was more impressed than ever that we ha 
so much more than any other people on the 
globe. In spite of the great mistakes made 
by our Government since New Dealism g 
in power, in spite of the great burden of a 
crushing debt and a wild spending national 
still have full employment 
highest standard of living in the 


e 


Government, we 





lave obtained this enviable position of 
being the greatest, richest ( 
ful Nation because our Constitution gives to 
every one an opportunity work in any 
field of activity that he may choose. It 
gives to him reward for *‘s effort which can- 
be taken away from him without due 
process of law. 

Here we have incentives. The promise of 
rewards spurred men on to clearing the land 
of forests, bridging rivers, tunneling moun- 
tains, build!ng railroads, developing our great 
cities. All this progress was made not by the 
Government, but by individuals, free and 
unrestricted. 

In 150 years we made more progress than 
been made in all the preceding cent 
will only to the same me 
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development of the proposed newsprint plant 
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further economic development of our State 
and the entire South 

“M Martin’s interests are varied. He 
has had honorary degrees conferred upon 
him by educational institutions and, I be- 
lieve, Dixie Business will honor itself and 
the South in selecting Mr. Martin.” 

Edi 1d publishers over several States 
have agreed with our selection of Mr. Martin, 

well as others who have written us fol- 
lowing the news dispatches announcing it 
for release December 8 On that date Robert 
W. Ki y, in his Business and Industry 
column in the Birmingham News wrote: 

“Hubert Lee, editor of Dixie Business, 
Atlanta, has selected Birmingham's Thomas 


W. Martin as the South’s man of the year. 


Hubert w: this department a couple of 
wees ago and suggested several of the 
Souch’s most prominent men had been men- 


tioned for the honor and distinction, among 
them Mr. Martin. Since Hubert invited a 
suggestion from this department, he was 
told to lock no further. Surely when Mr. 
Martin's record is reviewed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a man more genuinely deserving 
of this recognition than Thomas W. Martin, 
president of the Alabama Power Co., chair- 
man of the Southern Research Institute, 
public-spirited and public-minded citizen, 
gentleman, and scholar. Mr. Martin's pic- 
ture will be carried on the cover of the 
winter edition of Hubert’s magazine with a 
detailed account of Mr. Martin’s activities 
during the past year carried in story form.” 

Mr. Martin, in 1940, was made an Officer 
d'Académie by the Republic of France, in 
reccgnition of his writings on early French 
military activities in Alabama, and the 
French settlement at Demopolis, Ala., called 
the Vine and Olive Colony. He was 
decorated with the Palmes Académiques, 
France’s highest recognition to men of let- 
ters, arts and sciences. Mr. Martin’s his- 
torical data on early French settlers and 
French colonies in Alabama has been given 
a prominent place in the National Archives 
of France, the National Institute and Public 
Libraries of Paris. 

He recently received from the President of 
Finland the insignia of Knight of the White 
Rose of Finland for his work in 1940 as 
chairman in Alabama of the Committee for 
Finnish Relief. 

The chambers of commerce of southeast 
Alabama in 1945 awarded Mr. Martin a silver 
loving cup inscribed with the designation 
as “Alabama’s most useful citizen.” The 
Alabama State Chamber of Commerce at its 
last annual meeting passed a resolution com- 
mending Mr. Martin for his efforts on behalf 
of the Southern Research Institute. 

Born August 13, 1881, at Scottsboro, Ala., 
and educated in public and preparatory 
schools and law department of the University 
of Alabama, Mr. Martin began practicing law 
at Montgomery, in 1901; served as assistant 
attorney general of Alabama from 1903 to 
1911. In 1912 he became general counsel of 
Alabama Power Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1915. On February 18, 1920, he be- 
came president, succeeding the late James 
Mitchell, brother of W. E. Mitchell, president 
of the Georgia Power Co. In 1920 Mr. Martin 
was elected president of the Alabama Trac- 
tion, Power & Light Co., Ltd., succeeding Mr. 
Mitchell, and upon organization of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Co. in 1924, he 
became its president, serving in that capacity 
until 1930 when that company was merged 
with the Commonwealth and Southern Corp. 
Upon the organization of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corp. in 1929, Mr. Martin be- 
came its president and served in that capacity 
until June 1932. 

Probably no other public-utility official, 
except the late Preston W. Arkwright, of 
the Georgia Power Co., who died December 
2, has had such a distinguished career, 


As editor of Dixie Business, which we 
founded in 1929, we have known and written 
about many of the South’s great leaders. We 
have followed Mr. Martin’s efforts during 
these years and found them worthy. He has 
that greatest of all faculties, that of working 
with and through people. 

It would take more than our 20 pages of 
this magazine to list the names of all the 
men who share the honors that have been 
awarded Mr. Martin—by their working with 
him on so many projects. 

In selecting Mr. Martin as the South’s Man 
of the Year we honor those who have worked 
with him and who achieved with him. Mr. 
Martin would be the first to pay tribute to 
them—particularly to the late Robert Strick- 
land, Atlanta’s distinguished banker, who 
played a leading role in the formation of 
the Southern Research Institute and whose 
efforts for the development of agriculture 
will not soon be forgotten. 





A Report on Our Grazing Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp at this time a 
report on the work being done on our 
Nation’s grazing lands, which I have pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the vari- 
ous government agencies having such 
lands under their control. At the end of 
the report, I desire also to publish a 
chart showing some very interesting sta- 
tistics regarding the revenues of our 
rangelands and the amount spent on 
their upkeep and improvement. 

The report follows: 


The current “save wheat” campaign has 
placed a tremendous burden on the grazing 
lands of the United States. For if a greater 
portion of the Nation’s grains are to be 
shipped overseas for foreign relief, the vast 
bulk of our meat supply must be fattened 
on grasslands. 

With this fact in mind, I asked the heads 
of all administrative agencies responsible for 
grazing lands to report to me regarding the 
steps being taken to preserve and improve 
our public pastures and to safeguard them 
against any harm which might result from 
overgrazing. 

General reports from across the country in 
Tecent months have indicated that, while 
grazing has been more intensive this year 
than in most years, very little range land has 
been subjected to the same degree of overuse 
that most cropland has suffered. However, 
there are some signs that we should be do- 
ing more to increase the availability of graz- 
ing lands and to make these lands more se- 
cure as an alternate to grain feeding of cat- 
tle during these days of crop shortage. It 
also appears we need better coordination of 
effort among the various agencies adminis- 
tering range lands, to gain the best use of 
all available pasture. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


Considerably less than one-third of the 
revenue from grazing“fees is devoted to re- 
search and range improvements, the survey 
shows. While gross revenues for fiscal 1947 
totaled $6,491,498.45 on the 303,964,126 acres 
of Federal land used for grazing purposes, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


only approximately $2,000,000 was spent on 
reseeding and improvement. About $350,000 
was devoted to research on methods of pre- 
serving or improving grazing lands. 

The amounts spent for research and im- 
provement could not be accurately stated in 
some instances, because benefits to grazing 
purposes from Fish and Wildlife Service as 
well as from national defense funds were 
described as only incidental to other pri- 
mary uses for those moneys. 

WHAT THEY REPORTED 

Most research on range improvement is 
performed by the Forest Service, which last 
year spent $330,000 of its $2,250,000 in reve- 
nue. An additional $535,000 was spent for 
range improvements by that agency. 

The Bureau of Land Management, which 
controls 163,784,000 acres, or more than half 
of the Nation’s public range land, collected 
slightly more than $1,000,000 during 1947. 
Of this amount, it spent $15,540 for research 
and $794,350 for reseeding and improvements, 
a much greater proportion than any other 
agency. 

The National Park Service used no money 
for research or improvements. Its revenue 
from grazing fees, however, was only $13,- 
776.67. The Bureau of Indian Affairs spent 
$146,000 of its $1,438,000 grazing income for 
improvement but relies on other sources for 
research information. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation, which took in $56,890.58 for grazing 
on its half-million acres during calendar 
1946, spent nothing on range improvements. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority ploughed 
most of its $44,378 grazing revenues back into 
improvements on its small acreage. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE RESERVES 


The Army and Navy together control 3,- 
117,714 acres of land in protective areas. 
Grazing fees on these lands last year were 
$1,138,713 but the only effort the services put 
into their conservation was the nominal 
amount necessary for security purposes. 

The Soil Conservation Service, which has 
an important responsibility in this regard, 
Spent $550,000 last year on research and im- 
provements, much of which can be consid- 
ered to be more of benefit to the country as a 
whole, rather than devoted merely to the 
6,500,000 acres the agency administers, Its 
grazing fees were $335,000. 


REVENUES WILL INCREASE 


The survey showed that revenues from all 
public range land should increase next year 
by from 10 to 30 percent. Only the TVA, 
which will have less land available for graz- 
ing, expects a drop. The total increase 
should amount to nearly $1,000,000. 

Most of the agencies are devoting about 
the same proportion of their revenues to im- 
provement this year as they used last year. 

The Bureaus of Land Mariagement and In- 
dian Affairs will increase their work on 
improvement next year. Soil Conservation 
Service, however, has $185,000 less for work 
on grazing lands in 1948 than it had for the 
fiscal year just closed. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The probabilities regarding work on our 
range lands are indefinite at this time. How- 
ever, I am confident the Agriculture and 
Public Lands Committees, faced with a real- 
ization of the important role our grazing 
lands must play in the world agricultural 
picture during the next few years, will give 
considerable thought to whether enough is 
being done toward conserving and improv- 
ing those lands, Of course, almost any work 
done on grazing lands automatically aids in 
watershed protection, moisture’ control, and 
the production of healthier, heavier live- 
stock. Through such methods alone can we 
safely increase our use of these lands and 
thereby save much-needed feed grains, 
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Communist Party Should Be Outlawed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by George A. Blasser from the National 
Republic: 

IT SHOULD BE OUTLAWED 
(By George A. Blasser) 

The National Republic has consistently 
recommended to the Congress of the Ur 
States, to our State legislatures, to our city 
and county governmental units: The Com 
munist Party should be outlawed and 
activities systematically suppressed, since it 
is committed to the criminal purpose of the 

truction of American Constitutional Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 
Approximately half of our 48 States have 
followed this recommendation, at least to 
t extent of denying the Communist Party 
a place on the ballot. 

However, in the last Congress—and in dis- 
cussion groups throughout the Nation—it 
has been revealed that many patriotic anti- 
Communists are not convinced that the Com- 
munist Party should be outlawed. Because 
of the many misconceptions which prevail 
on this subject, we feel it worth while to de- 
vote this article to consideration and refue 
tation of the arguments which have been 
anced in opposition to the National Re- 
iblic program for outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party. 

In the first place, some have asked the 
question: Would this not be a violation of 
the fundamental right of people in America 

ize and function through a politi- 
cal party? The answer is, “No.” The Commu- 
nist Party is not a legitimate political or- 
ganization—any more than a group of doc- 
tors operating an illegal narcotics ring would 
constitute a legitimate medical enterprise. 

By its own declaration of aims and pur- 
poses, the Communist Party is engaged in 
a criminal conspiracy’ and operation: the 
advocacy and projected overthrow of the 
American Government by force and vio- 
lence. The Attorney General of the United 
States has abundantly demonstrated that 
this is the true objective of the Communist 
Party as has the National Republic and as 
have various congressional committees, 
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would be taking away from them the very 
basis upon which they have promoted the 
deception and misleadership of their legions 
of suckers and dupes 

Much sentimental nonsense has been ut- 








tered regarding the violation of civil rights 
that would be involved in outlawing the 
Communist Party. Any American who knows 
the difference between liberty and license 
C rec 1ize the flaw in this form of argu- 
ment It is not a denial of freedom of speech 
to put in jail the man who stands on the 


street corner speaking insulting obscenities 
to every woman who passes by. It is not a 
denial of freedom of speech to deny to the 
Reds the right to agitate for the establish- 
ment of Red tyranny with its system of pros- 


titution enforced upon all women. 

No civil liberties are violated when men 
are denied the right to come together, assem- 
ble, talk and plan and scheme to rob banks, 
burn churches, and engage in other criminal 
enterprise There is no more reason for 
permitting Communists to come together 
and organize politically for the violent over- 
throw of the American Government than 
there is to legalize the conspiracies of other 
criminal gangs intent upon criminal acts. 

Every true lover of free speech will favor 

the suppression of all groups intent upon 
destroying free speech under Red dictator- 
hip. Every believer in government by the 
ballot box will be vigilant to suppress move- 
ments which would substitute bullets for 
ballot 


It would be dumb stupidity to permit the 
sworn enemies of free speech to use it for the 
destruction of free speech. It would be ab- 
surd to permit the enemies of free govern- 
ment to use the institutions of free govern- 
ment for its own destruction. 

The Marshall plan involves the expenditure 
of billions of dollars for the defense of Amer- 
ica from communism, Communism in con- 
trol in China, England, France, and Italy 
would seriously menace us here. Is it not an 
oversight to slam the door on Communist 
expansion abroad, while permitting its free 
advancement and propagation here at home? 

So long as the Communist Party is per- 
mitted to function as a legal organization, 
its agents will be enabled to work as termites, 
undermining the very temple of American 
free institutions. 

Is it not time to deal with these termites? 

Is it not time to recognize the Communist 
Party for what it is? 





The Logic of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


fr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, by unanimous consent, an arti- 
cle entitled “The Logic of Peace,” by 
Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, published in 
the December 1947 issue of the Atlantic 
Magazine. 

At this time, when all of us are search- 
ing for an honorable way to a perma- 
nent peace for our country and our world. 
I commend this article to those who are 
fortunate enough to readit. Prof. Ralph 
Barton Perry for many years taught 
philosophy at Harvard under Presidents 
Eliot, Lowell, and Conant. From 1940 


to 1945 he was chairman of the Amer- 
ican Defense Group at Harvard Univer- 
sity, during which time he made a great 
contribution to the winning of the war. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to in- 
corporate in the Appendix of the REcorp 
this very able discussion of the most vital 
matter of obtaining and preserving peace 
for our country and our world. 

I have received from the Public Printer 
an estimate that the manuscript will 
make three and one-half pages of the 
REcorD, at a cost of $248.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Tue LoGic OF PEACE 
(By Raiph Barton Perry) 
I 


In the hostile alinement between com- 
munism and western democracy the 
United States occupies a peculiar position, 
It is impossible for an American to live 
abroad and to read European newspapers 
without being struck by the profound para- 
dox that the fear of communism is 4s per- 
vasive and powerful an emotion in this 
country, in which there is, practically speak- 
ing, no communism, as in other parts of the 
world where communism abounds. In Italy 
and France the Communist Party is the 
strongest party, if not numerically, then 
through its unity and discipline, and through 
its control of organized labor. It is doubt- 
ful if any government can long stand in 
either country without the support of the 
Communist Party; and it is quite possible 
that both countries will have a Communist 
government within the next few years. If 
this occurs it will be because of internal con- 
ditions; because a majority of the people be- 
lieve that this party has the answers to the 
most pressing questions of the day; because 
it has provided active and courageous support 
for the resistance movement during the war, 
and therefore has a strong moral position; 
or because of a growing economic chaos in 
which people are inclined to resort to 
desperate measures. 

There are strong if not dominant Com- 
munist Parties in every European country 
outside of Britain and Scandinavia: in Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Czechoslavakia, 
Hungary, Greece, Germany. There are, pre- 
sumably at least, eighty million or more Com- 
munists or Communist supporters in China, 
Manchuria, and Korea. What will happen 
in India, Burma, Indochina, and Malaya, no 
one knows; but it will be remarkable if com- 
munism does not become a powerful force 
throughout the entire Far East. Add these 
areas and peoples to those which are already 
governed by Communist Parties or Com- 
munist-dominated fronts—Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania—and it is a modest statement to say 
that half of the world is actually or poten- 
tially Communist. 

Those who live outside of Britain and the 
United States are, then, already living with 
Communists as their fellow-citizens, or next 
door to Communist-dominated countries. 
They cannot get rid of communism by the 
use of disinfectants, congressional commit- 
tees, or inquisitions. Their situation is what 
ours would be if either the Republican or the 
Democratic Party were Communist and a 
Presidential election were impending. They 
cannot be purged of Communists any more 
than the United States can be purged of 
Republicans or Democrats. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to the 
United States, the picture is totally different. 
Communists are few in number; and even 
recognizing the proportionally greater influ- 
ence which they exercise through their disci- 
pline and fanatical devotion to their cause, 
their power is negligible, Because American 
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legal standing as a political organization we 


communism has been driven underground 
because American Communists dare not ac- 
knowledge their party membership, Ameri- 
cans suffer from a conspiratorial complex, a 
fear like that of a haunted house at mid- 
night. Since we cannot identify Communists 
in the full light of day, we see them every- 
where, and in our panic strike out at random 
against any sudden apparition. 

The real danger, if danger it be, is not com- 
munism, but a social and economic move- 
ment toward the left, a movement known by 
various names, such as liberalism, radicalism, 
the New Deal, or collectivism—the danger 
that workers may achieve a larger share of 
the control and benefits of industry, the 
danger that Negroes may achieve their rights, 
the danger that the masses of the people may 
learn to exercise their power, the danger that 
something may be taken away from the 
privileged and given to the underprivileged. 
This is the real danger. 

But since it would scarcely do in America 
to aline oneself against what so closely re- 
sembles our original equalitarian ideals, 
since this danger in large part coincides with 
what was once called hope and has been held 
up before our people as their legitimate 
aspiration, it is often given the bad name of 
communism in order to excite hostility 
against it; as, for example, when the super- 
heated advocates of white supremacy give 
the name of Communist to those who use 
the word “Negro” in place of the word 
“nigger.” The label is extended to include 
not only real Communists, that is, members 
of the Communist Party, but those who 
share with Communists any tendency to 
leftism—fellow travelers with communism, 
fellow travelers with fellow travelers, and so 
ad infinitum. Hence, in America everybody 
on the left, every effective advocate of radi- 
cal change and social betterment, is called a 
Communist by those on the right who prefer 
things as they are, or prefer to move more 
slowly. 

Such being the nature of the crisis, there 
are two strategies which we may adopt—the 
strategy of war and the strategy of peace. 
Faced with this choice and the present con- 
fused state of the American mind, I wish 
here to defend the thesis that we should, for 
some years at least, consciously and method- 
ically pursue the strategy of peace. 
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The logic of war rests on the supposition 
that conflict is inevitable: At the present 
time, it rests on the supposition that the 
world cannot exist half Soviet and half 
American. The duty of self-preservation 
therefore requires the United States to adopt 
the strategy of war. This implies that we 
should increase our armaments, and strike 
at the time and in the manner which are 
most likely to give us the victory. Since at 
the moment we have the advantage in atomic 
warfare, with a stock pile of improved atomic 
bombs and perhaps of other modern weap- 
ons, and since within a comparatively brief 
period the enemy will acquire a like equip- 
ment, we should make war at once. Of the 
other implications of the strategy of war we 
are only too vividly and painfully aware. It 
implies that building up of collective anger 
which inflames the deep-seated combative 
impulses of man, represents the enemy as 
hateful, submerges the humane feelings, and 
breaks down the acquired scruples which in- 
hibit the use of violence. It implies the 
excitation of the adrenal glands and other 
parts of the sympathetic nervous system, 
rather than the control of the higher brain 
centers. It implies the blurring of the care- 
ful distinctions of thought, and the fusing 
of purposive living into an elemental pas- 
sion—a will to win, to destroy, to kill. 

The logic of war implies that under the 
stress of emergency we must be prepared to 
abridge our personal liberties. Believing that 
life itself is at stake, we must be prepared 
for a time to abandon most of what ennobles 
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life, and makes it more than a matter of 
biological survival. The logic of war further 
implies that we should endeavor to aline 
thers with ourselves against the enemy; in 
other words, create a block, beginning with 
Britain and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and drawing to itself the lesser na- 
tions of western Europe and of Latin Amer- 
ica; a block which should share our irrecon- 
cilable enmity to Soviet Russia and consti- 
tute the beginnings of a military coalition. 

That this logic of war is sometimes forced 
upon nations I do not doubt. It was, I 
believe, forced upon the United States in 
1941. There is a strong current of thought 

id feeling in its support at the present 
time; and in some measure it describes what 
we are already doing. On the. other hand, 
there would, I believe, be no doubt in the 
mind of any reader that this duty of self- 
preservation is a duty in extremis—to be 
undertaken only when the necessity is clear 
and pressing. When you add to the post- 
Hiroshima superatomic bombs the possibili- 
ties of guided missiles, and of biological and 
chemical warfare, the destructiveness of such 
warfare both to the flesh and to the spirit 
of man is literally indescribable. The his- 
torical development of war is subject to the 
law of diminishing returns and it has reached 
the period where it is of doubtful profit to 
anybody. It behooves us to be more than 
normally sure that our self-preservation is 
at stake. 

If war is not forced upon us by the neces- 
sity of self-preservation, the alternative duty 
is to adopt the strategy of peace and follow 
its logic. This logic dictates a completely 
different policy. It implies, first, that we 
should refuse to regard war as inevitable and 
that our present differences with Soviet Rus- 
sia should be Kept within the limits of good- 
tempered discussion. It implies that instead 
of attributing her words and deeds to base 
motives, even when appearances are against 
her and the manners of her diplomats are 
most irritating, we should give her the bene- 
fit of the doubt—and when in such matters 
is there not room for doubt? It implies that 
we should definitely renounce the idea of 
exploiting, either by action or by threats, our 
brief period of superiority in atomic weapons 
and other forms of military technology. It 
implies that we should be prepared to spend 
years, if needs be, in solving the difficulties 
of the peace settlement and the other dis- 
putes which are the normal legacy of war 
proportionate as they are to the magnitude 
of the greatest of all wars. 

The logic of peace argues for patience. It 
argues for forbearance and a desire to excel 
Soviet Russia, not in toughness or in dip- 
lomatic repartee or in winning applause from 
our partisans, but in constructive salesman- 
ship. It implies that we should not wait 
for Molotov or Vishinsky or Gromyko to be 
as generous or as high-minded as we should 
like them to be, meanwhile engaging in the 
unprofitable game of recrimination, but that 
we should ourselves exhibit generosity and 
high-mindedness, and continue to exhibit 
them for as long as may be necessary to raise 
the spirit of dispute to a level consistent with 
the gravity of the issue at stake and the im- 
mense responsibility which we carry as one of 
the principals in the making of history. 

The logic of peace argues for a scrupulous 
avoidance of inflammatory or provocative ut- 
terance on thé part of public officials, press, 
and radio, and the spread of clichés in private 
conversation. It argues that we should scru- 
pulously avoid any international political 
alinement that confirms the fear of Soviet 
Russia that the capitalistic countries are 
leagued against her. It implies that we 
should strive, not for weeks and months only 
but for years, to transfer problems of security 
to the new agencies of collaboration—that is, 
to the United Nations—and not despair of 
this organization because in its infancy it 
displays the weaknesses of infancy and is as 
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yet unable to fulfill the purposes for which it 
was designed. It is to be expected that dur- 
ing this period of infancy certain great pow- 
ers, notably Soviet Russia and ourselves, will 
hesitate for a time to trust their full weight 
to its as yet infirm foundations, and that in- 
ternational disputes will be settled by a 
mixture of methods old and new 

The logic of peace in its fundamentals ts 
like the logic of getting on with one’s neigh- 
bor. It implies seeing the other man’s point 
of view even if you’ do not adopt it, seeing 
yourself as he sees you, and seeing him as he 
sees himself, before finally making up your 
mind. The mcst wholesome preliminary ex- 
ercise for inclining disputants to agreement 
is to practice the maxim of turn and turn 
about. Every claim should be first submitted 
to this test, and, when so tested, conflicting 
claims tend to be moderated, in tone if not in 
substance 

The logic of peace implies not only good- 
tempered and patient negotiation, the grad- 
ual forging of methods of international 
collaboration, but a tolerance of differing 
ideologies. I do not mean tolerance in the 
negative sense of indifference, or in the rela- 
tivistic sense of taking one idea to be as good 
as another, but in the constructive sense of 
advocating what one believes to be true by 
advancing the evidence, by the method of 
discussion, by listening and comparing, by 
thinking, distinguishing, and weighing, 
rather than by sheer affirmation or blind 
partisanship 

We are the advocates of what we call de- 
mocracy, and we find ourselves in a world of 
opposing camps, the other being what is 
called communism. The logic of peace im- 
plies that instead of merely raising our flag 
and sallying about it amidst cheers and 
martial music, we ask ourselves what we 
mean by democracy; not from a pedantic in- 
terest in definitions for their own sake, but 
for clarity and coolness. Instead of hurling 
verbal smoke bombs at the opposing camp, 
tolerance asks what they mean. For the 
simple-mindedness of combat, black and 
white, for and against, friend and foe, it sub- 
stitutes the making of more refined distinc- 
tions. Tolerance in this sense is a unifying 
and not a divisive force It breaks the 
solidity of total opposition. It looks for com- 
mon ground and invites agreement. It dis- 
closes partial agreements already existing: 
and partial agreements pave the way to larger 
agreements. 
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Shall we, then, in relation to that half of 
the world which we call communism adopt 
the logic of war or the logic of peace? I am 
going to accept the logic of peace to the 
extent of making distinctions. To Americans 
who oppose it for reasons, and not merely 
because the name has become a red flag, com- 
munism means at least four things, and 
those who fight it would, if candid, admit 
that they fight it on quite different grounds. 
When these grounds are distinguished, those 
who are allied against communism fall apart. 

First, to many communism means simply 
Soviet Russia—not an idea, or social phi- 
losophy, or way of life, but a particular na- 
tion. To those who fear Russian expansion, 
the fact that Russia has become more na- 
tionalistic and less Marxian (if this be a 
fact) affords no comfort. .The issue here de- 
pends on whether Russia is or is not enter- 
ing on a career of territorial conquest which 
will bring a new and more extended Russian 
Empire into conflict with American posses- 
sions, dependencies, interests, and spheres of 
influence in different parts of this world. 

To understand Russia’s view of what we 
call her expansion requires no probing into 
her dark Slavic soul. In order that one 
force shall come into collision with another 
force, both must have arrived at the same 
place. If our territorial security is threat- 
ened by Russia anywhere in the world it is 
because we are there and not merely be- 
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cause they are there. And to the simple- 
minded Russian it appears from a glance at 
the map that the collision, if there is one, 
is likely to occur nearer where they live 
than where we live. If we identify our 
boundaries with China on our west and the 
Dardanelles on our east, it looks, again in a 
simple-minded way, as though we had wan- 
dered far from home; or as though we have 
succeeded to the role of those earlier em- 
pires which boasted that the sun never set 
on their dominions 

The zone of Soviet expansion is peripheral 
and adjacent. It has not leaped across the 
seas to Canada, Mexico, or the West Indies 
It comprises areas from which Russia has in 
the past been directly attacked, 6r unoccu- 
pied Asiatic areas analogous to our own west- 
ern Territories, into which her population 
has moved by peaceful penetration and set- 
tlement. 

Russia's recent expansion is thus pri 
facie defensive. It springs primarily, I t 
lieve, from a desire to escape forced imprison- 
ment within her icebound ports, and to 
achieve freedom from the menace of attock 
I see no intent of world conquest, no code of 
militarism, no philosophy of national or 
racial superiority—no Russian imperialism o! 
pan-Slavism. What I do see is a determi- 
nation to consummate her own socialist rev- 
olution, within her own wide boundarie 
with her own vast internal resources, and 
without interference from abroad; together 
with a profound suspicion of the inveterate 
hostility of the capitalistic countrie No 
fairminded person will, I think, deny that 
this demand for her own security—this will 
to achieve it now when she is comparatively 
strong, together with a tendency to overplay 
her hand now that she has at last a good 
hand to play—is a natural outgrowth of her 
history, both remote and recent; and that 
this suspicion of the intent of the capital- 
istic West is well-grounded in Russian mem- 
ory and experience 

There are three other meanings of com- 
munism that identify it not with an aggres- 
sive nationalistic force, but with ideas and 
ideals, which therefore bring it within the 
duty of constructive tolerance. Force is to 
be met with force, if needs be; but ideas and 
ideals with better ideas and ideals 

To the churches, and especially to the 
Catholic Church, communism means the re- 
jection of Christianity. On this issue the 
traditional American position is religic 
erance. As regards the specific bel 
Christianity, Christians wll naturally and 

roperly hope for their spread; but this is no 
part of American public policy 
far as I know, has proposed that the foreign 
policy of the United States should be dirs d 
to the uprooting of Hinduism, Buddhism 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, or pag 
ism, throughout the world. It is a re 
nized principle of American democracy tl 
religious belief or disbelief should be- con- 
sidered a matter of private choice and left t 
churches completely separated from t 
state. This question was, or should hav 
been, settled in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, when after the bloody reli- 
gious wars of earlier times men came to see 
that sincere piety cannot be spread by inqui- 
sition and persecution, but only by radiant 
infection of its own intrinsic appeal 

There remain the two meanings of com- 
munism which most clearly deserve the 
name—a political doctrine and an econotmic 
doctrine 

Assuming the most unfavorable interpreta- 
tion of the evidence, the Communist politi- 
cal system is a dictatorship; a one-party rule, 
resting on the will of a small and self-per- 
petuating Politburo, enforced by indoctrina- 
tion and police control, and exploiting the 
labor of extensive prison camps. That this 
system is profoundly un-American I would 
not for a moment question f, however, we 
are to give the Soviet professions the same 
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f sincerity which we claim for our 
own, this dictatorship, repugnant to Us as 
it is, should be considered a means and not 
an end, an instrument of revolution believed 
to be a necessary condition of the realization 
of a Socialist economy 

The Socialist economy is a debatable eco- 
mic doctrine, to the effect, namely, that 
he abundant provision and just distribution 
of material goods and the maximum of per- 
sonal security and well-being for all can be 
achieved better by the public than by the 
private ownership of capital or the means of 
production. I say that this doctrine is de- 
batable because its opponents, as well as its 
proponents, do in fact debate it, and argue 
for or against it in the light of experience. 
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IV 

To remove these political and economic 
issues from the area of mere acrimony, to 
proceed on the principle of constructive tol- 
erance, let us see whether it is not possible to 
find a meaning of democracy which is broad 
enough to embrace both thé Soviet and the 
American principles, or to reduce their oppo- 
sition to a difference of emphasis, or a differ- 
ence of procedure, or a difference of hypothe- 
sis. A democracy, let us say, is a society so 
organized that it is controlled by the people 
at large in the interest of the people at large. 
There are, therefore, two yardsticks by which 
a democracy may properly be measured, 
namely, the distribution of control and the 
distribution of benefits. The first is the 
strictly political yardstick, according to 
which a society is deemed democratic in pro- 
portion as its government is controlled by a 
freely formed public opinion. This in turn 
will depend on the extent to which the peo- 
ple are allowed to express and disseminate 
their opinions and criticize their govern- 
ment without intimidation or government- 
inspired indoctrination. The second is the 
social yardstick according to which a society 
is deemed democratic in proportion as it is 
free from special privilege or great inequali- 
ties of wealth, education, and leisure. Meas- 
ured by this second yardstick a society would 
be undemocratic if it consisted, for example, 
of peasants exploited by great landowners or 
workers exploited by industrial magnates. 

These two parts of democracy are in prin- 
ciple, and in the long run in practice, inter- 
dependent. For the extent to which the peo- 
ple are capable of assuming control of their 
affairs will depend on the extent of their 
social advantages; and the extent to which 
they reap the fruits of organized society will 
depend on the extent to which they partici- 
pate in its control. But these two parts of 
democracy do not always develop simultane- 
ously. One may be behind the other; and 
in the transition from a nondemocratic to 
a democratic phase of development either 
may precede the other. 

Soviet Russia began with a social revolu- 
tion, on the assumption that the power of 
an exploiting class—the imperial bureauc- 
racy, the landed aristocracy, and the Ortho- 
dox Church—had first to be broken before 
the people could be prepared to exercise po- 
litical power. Soviet Russia now advocates 
the same order of procedure in the countries 
of eastern Europe and the Far East. The 
United States, on the other hand, in keeping 
with her different history and tradition, 
would begin by establishing. the political 
forms which are peculiar to the West—par- 
liamentary government, opposition parties, 
freedom of discussion, the majority vote by 
secret ballot. Each laughs derisively at the 
other's claim to democracy: We, when Russia 
gives the name of democracy to a system in 
which there is only one candidate for office 
or in which the press is strictly censored by 
the government; Russia, when we give the 
name of democracy to a system in which 
workers are dependent on private employers 
who control their means of livelihood, or in 
which milltons of Negroes and white tenant 


farmers remain in a condition of poverty and 
helplessness. 

It is possible, I suggest, to view the matter 
more roundly and to see the dispute not as a 
conflict between one system and another but 
between two halves of the same system, 
which have unhappily, and owing largely to 
historical causes, been sundered. When 
democracy is thus roundly viewed our crit- 
icism of the Soviet political system will be 
tempered by an acknowledgment of its 
social purpose. Undoubtedly the standard 
of living in Soviet Russia falls far short of 
that enjoyed in the United States. It is tod 
early, however, to conclude that this com- 
parative failure is the fault of sccialism. 
There are other factors to be taken into ac- 
count: The legacy of czarism, the exhausting 
effects of two world wars fought on Russian 
soil, the divisive and demoralizing effects of 
civil war, the sacrifices necessitated by a 
prolonged state of emergency. There has 
unquestionably been some social gain—some 
measure of welfare and opportunity of self- 
development hitherto unknown; and there 
is unquestionably some hope of better things 
to come in the near future. 

Under given historical conditions it may 
well be that this gain and this hope would 
have been impossible without a violent over- 
throw of the old system and the temporary 
dictatorial control of the revolutionary party 
There is evidence that, as might have been 
expected, the dictatorship initiated as means 
to an end has in the minds of a new bu- 
reaucracy become an end in itself. But it is 
too early, far too early, to conclude that this 
chapter of Soviet political history is the last 
or that the political liberties provided in the 
new constitution are only a sham and a 
pretense. 

When democracy is thus roundly viewed 
criticism is attended with confession. At 
the same time that we criticize the absence 
of liberty in Soviet Russia we will admit 
that we occasionally deny it ourselves. We 
will recognize that political and civil liberty 
does not constitute the whole of democracy; 
the pride which we take in our free political 
and civil institutions will be accompanied by 
an acknowledgement of the sccial and eco- 
nomic inequalities which are as yet un- 
remedied. 

This, I think, is the procedure which is 
dictated by the duty of constructive toler- 
ance—to see democracy whole in order that 
the opposed champions of its parts may if 
possible become the allied champions of its 
whole. The integral democracy to which both 
parties profess allegiance may then be some- 
thing more than a name. We may then 
cease to boast of the victories of the one part 
over the other part—of our one-sidedness 
over their one-sidedness; but only of vic- 
tories of both over the common enemy, anti- 
democracy, the oppression of the many by 
the few, of the unfortunate by the fortunate, 
the backwardness and misery of mankind, 
the ignorance and helplessness which still 
frustrate the race of men in their endeavor 
to achieve the harmonious happiness of all 
its members. This is the old enemy, recently 
called nazism, but now widely forgotten 
amidst the new enmities which divide those 
who were once friends in action, and are still 
allies, I believe, in principle—in their long- 
range design for the good of man. 

Insofar as we are imbued with the spirit 
of constructive tolerance, we shall consider 
our own institutions as on trial and strive 
to prove them, to ourselves and to the world, 
by our practices and by their fruits. We 
shall best defeat communism, if it should 
be defeated, by showing that we have some- 
thing so much better that communism loses 
its sales appeal. 

I submit that the greatest threat of eco- 
nomic communism lies in the possibility of 
depression and unemployment—in the pos- 
sibility of a profound and widespread priva- 
tion and insecurity which would lead men in 
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their bitterness and despair to forsake capi- 
talism for some drastic remedy. And I sub- 
mit that a catastrophic failure of capitalism 
would threaten not only our economic insti- 
tutions but our political institutions as well 
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How is political communism to be avoided 
both at home and abroad? By securing and 
extending our liberties and by proving to the 
world that they can be reconciled with order, 
public spirit, and a sense of civic responsi- 
bility. By perfecting our political system 
and by proving to the world that it is capable 
of guaranteeing the good of all against the 
selfish pressures of personal ambition or cor- 
porate wealth. 

How is economic communism to be 
avoided? By correcting the monopolistic 
abuses of our present system and preventing 
its recurrent periods of collapse. By prov- 
ing to the world that capitalism can do the 
economic job, achieve stability, provide 
steady employment, create opportunity, and 
in general increase and equalize the welfare 
of the people 

Here is the real fighting front. Here ‘3s 
the real test of our institutions. And this 
is as we should want it to be, for we want 
the best political and economic institutions: 
not those which possess the authority of 
dogma, or are merely endeared to us by 
old associations, or to some of us because 
they give us differential advantages; but 
those which in the light of criticism and 
experiment will most perfectly fulfill the 
social and humane purposes for the sake 
of which such institutions exist. 

If what I have said in general has any 
validity it should throw light on the spe- 
cific questions of American foreign policy. 

We have our Truman doctrine and our 
Marshall plan. Unfortunately their wisdom 
must be debated at the same time that their 
meaning remains doubtful. Meanwhile the 
situation which provoked the doctrine and 
the plan alters from day to day, and the 
private citizen remote from the scene must 
necessarily either question what it is too 
late to prevent, or anticipate what he cannot 
predict, or confine himself to applying broad 
principles. 

What, then, is the Truman doctrine, as 
formulated by its author? Its broad moral 
appeal is based on the assumption that it 
means the relief of human want from mis- 
ery. Its bread political appeal is based on 
the assumption that it means helping free 
peoples to maintain their free institutions, 
that is, representative government, free elec- 
tions, guaranties of individual liberty, free- 
dom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression. 

But the time and place and implementa- 
tion of the doctrine implied other mean- 
ings—some implicit and some explicit. It 
seems probable that it had something to do 
with oil interests in the Near East. Ameri- 
can foreign policy has never at any time 
during the last 50 years or at any place on 
the earth’s surface been wholly free from 
the smell of oil. Not that there is any harm 
in coveting oil, but only that if that be a 
part of the policy it is better to say so— 
better not to conceal it under high-sound- 
ing statements of principle—better for the 
world, better for the American soul, and per- 
haps in the long run, even better for oil. 

The substance of the Truman doctrine is 
further confused by its including military 
and not merely economic aid by its sup- 
port of admittedly reactionary governments 
in Greece and Turkey, and by its timing to 
coincide with the withdrawal of Great Brit- 
ain’s military forces from her traditional 
lines of empire. Taking all this into account 
the doctrine begins to look less like a decla- 
ration of humane and demccratic principles, 
and more like an announcement of irrecon- 
cilable hostility to Soviet Russia and her 
friends and to communism and its adher- 
ents, It is not surprising that in the other 
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p, where there is already a disposition 
suspect our motives, the doctrine should 
interpreted as wolfish power politics 


fessions of disinter- 
rising that at home 
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emotions. 
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Are we for democracy, or are we against 
Soviet Russia, and prepared to defend any- 

ody against her? Are we for democracy 
including its social as well as its political 
implications, or are we against communism, 

nd prepared to defend anything against it? 
It. is our intention at least to contain 
Russia and communism, no matter for whom 

r for what? 

Do we identify Russian-oriented or Com- 
munist regimes in general with “totalitarian 
regimes imposed upon free peoples,” and 
under that formula do we consider them, 

ne and all, as “undermining the founda- 


tions of international peace and hence the 
curity of the United States?” In other 
words, is the Truman doctrine the opening 
gun in a war which we are prepared to wage 
ll over the world? Are we staking our na- 
tional existence, pride, and prestige on vic- 
tory in such a war, and committing ourselves 
to all the implications of such a war? 

If we consider communism anywhere in 
the world as a threat to our security, are we 
prepared to side with Franco and Perén, who 
apparently hold the same view? Are we oth- 
erwise prepared to ally ourselves with any 
political force anywhere in the world, which 


for any reason has announced its hostility to 
communism? Are we announcing a new 
anti-Commintern pact, similar to that 


adopted by Germany, Italy, Spain, and Japan 
in 1939, and accepting the strange bedfellows 
which such a political alinenrent would 
make? 

If, as lies within the bounds of possibil- 
ity, Italy and France should become Com- 
munist regimes, are we prepared to advance 
the necessary billions of dollars and the nec- 
essary personnel to defeat them by backing a 
counterregime? This is unquestionably what 
the opponents of communism in those coun- 
tries take to be the logical implication of 
our proposed action in Greece and Turkey. 
Are we prepared through our inveterate hos- 
tility to communism to oppose popular and 
revolutionary movements throughout the 
“ world merely because they are instigated or 
led by Communists, and even though this 
alines us with the oppressor? Can we for 
reasons either of morality or of prudence af- 
ford thus to disassociate ourselves from the 
prevailing social and political currents of 
today and tomorrow? 

Are we taking over and underwriting the 
imperialisms of the nineteenth century in 
defiance of the change in the balance of 
power through the simultaneous rise of Soviet 
Russia and decline of the British, French, and 
Dutch Empires, and regardless of the new 
economic and political forces which have 
come into play throughout the world? 

Does the Truman doctrine mean that we 
are committed in advance to a non-Com- 
munist Germany—that we should regard a 
Communist Germany as a threat to our se- 
curity, and that we are therefore to prevent 
such a political development of Germany by 
force? If that is what we mean, what Ger- 
man policy do we expect from Soviet Russia? 
Does it mean that we are to purge western 
Germany of Communists—decommunize it 
rather than denazify it? Are we embarking 
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the Truman Doctrine is not known. But I 
cal t see how ny could cla tha 
the doctrine < he plan. A 
seeming declaration of hostility to Russia 

id all her works was not calculated t 
create an atmosphere fav ble to pan- 
European solidarity. It was awkward, to say 
the least, for an America which had seem- 
ingly n sides against mmunism to 
undert the support of n economic 
agreement which should embrace com- 
munism 

The reconstruction of the European econ- 
omy is a staggering problem. To put the 
European economy on its feet, and at the 
same time repair the losses of the war, guar- 
antee the safety of neighboring States 
against a resurgence of German militarism, 
reconcile the methods of capitalism and 
socialism, and unite the industrial West 
with the agricultural East, will require every 

‘t of st ft i expertness. It cannot, 


be done by any simple formula, or in a 


day; perhaps for many years to come it can- 


not be done at One thing, however, is 
clear, namely, that it cannot be done with 
the world at the same time preparing men- 
tally or physically, for another war. It 
cannot be done with the world divided int 
two mutually distrustful political and 
ideological « nps 

the 


Hence we are brought back again t 
! the crucial problem of recreat- 





ing and preserving friendly relations between 
the United States and Soviet Russsia. T 

this end, and s e I do not believe that 
the threat t ir security through the spread 
of commu 1 either grave or immediate, 
I would reject the logic of war and follow 
the logic of peace I would continue to 
strive by diplomati means to secure the 
acceptance of that policy in Germany and 








else e roughout the world which we 
belie to be most consistent with the fu- 
ture ace and prosp of the world. But 
I would separate this diplomatic effort alto- 
gether from 1ational, imperial, or ideol- 





Offensive which is bound to al 








ogical n 

and harden the attitude of those with \ 

we are attempting to come to agreement 
In short, I would define the present prob- 

lem as the problem of living with corh- 

munism, rather than the problem of destroy- 


ing communism. I would place a modus 
vivendi with Soviet Russia first in the order 
of bu I should be prepared to offe: 
Soviet Russia a loan and a 10-year nonaggres- 
sion pact. I would do all possible to create 
with Soviet Russia a relation of collab n 
in the cause of peace and in the hope of 
gradually strengthening the United Nations 
As respects the famous or infamous veto, I 
would bear in mind the fact that we in- 
vented it, are still officially committed to it 
and, for all we know to the contrary, would 
ourselves it as often as the majority in 
the Security Council went against what we 
thought to be our interests. The present 
use of the veto by Soviet Russia is a symp- 
tom and not a cause—symptomatic of a 
deep cleavage which would be fatal to the 
peace of the world whatever its constitu- 
tional machinery. The veto will be aban- 
doned when and only when it seems 
tively unimportant to us and t 
sia. 
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in east abate either the loftiness of 

ir ide < the hope of their ultimate 
pread ghout the w i. On the 

trary, the method of constructive ce 

ves us greater freedom in the } yn 

of our own creed because it is not accom- 


panied by threats. For the ultimate realiza- 


tion of our ideals we would then count net 
upon the use of military or economic force 
zainst the proponents < f other ideals W 
would attempt to create throughout the 
world an atmosphere of peaceful rivalry f 


the good of mankind. We would be for and 
against We would prove our ideals by 
realizing them at home, and by persuading 
the people of the world not by pressures 
mere precepts but by experience and example 
+? , 
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The Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
15, 1947 


Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks, I 
herein an article from the December 1947 
issue of the Coast Guard Magazinse 
From my knowledge of the present-day 
Coast Guard and of its long and gloriou 


IN 
mbe1 


Monday, De« 
Mr. BLAND 


include 


history, I desire to say, as urgently and 
emphatically as I can, that the Coas 
Guard is one of the most useful, most 
productive, and most indispensable of 


our Federal services. 
comes a part of and serves with the Navy 





In wartime it be- 


In peacetime it performs many duties in 


ea and Fed- 
enforcement. It i 


ime 


connection with safety at 
eral maritime law 
indeed the active pe 
It pays its 

I fully 
mandant who, for r 
his death, was my {| 
miral Waesche 
no service with such a wide range of 
duties as the Coast Guard. He said: 

The men of the Coast Guarc 
upon to 


service 
own way 
agree 


nany 


A 


guard the sea lans¢ for convoys, t 


with their late Com- 
years and until 
rsonal friend. Ad- 
aid that there is perhaps 





man the landing craft that spearhead t 
invasions, to carry on the raditic war- 
increased rescue work and other regular 
duties 

Their courage and seam ip reflect great 
credit on themselves and on the 1 l pro- 
fession 

After many years of service with the 
Coast Guard under the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 





Fisheries, which has jurisdiction of legis- 
lation for the Coast Guard, I testify to 
these words as unimpeachable. 

Seven years ago, in one of the most 
rigorous winters on record, the Coast 
Guard began manning ocean weather- 
bservation stations in the North At- 
t Weather reports received in the 

iited States at that time were of con- 
iderable value in furnishing accurate 
aerological reports to transport aircraft 
and to the increasing numbers of mili- 
tary planes flying the oceans. Then, 
when we got into the war in Europe, the 
ocean weather-observation stations were 
continued, even increased in number, to 
provide the so-important weather fore- 
casts for our fighting forces in Europe 
as well as to furnish aerological reports 
for trans-Atlantic aircraft. 

After VE-day we operated 13 of the 22 
North Atlantic weather stations to as- 
sure the safe redeployment of the Air 
Force in passage across the Atlantic en 
route to the Pacific theater. Weather 
stations were also maintained in the 
Pacific for this purpose. 

Losses of the Air Force in thousands 
of trans-oceanic flights were very small. 

The article mentioned above and en- 
titled ‘Ocean Rescues Not New for Coast 
Guard,” follows: 

NATION BEGINS To REALIZE THAT RESCUES OF 

IMPERILED MARINERS ARE ROUTINE PART OF 

Coast GUARD DUTIES 


The citizens of America are just beginning 
to recover their breath after watching, via 
newspapers and radio, the great sea saga of 
69 persons at the mercy of a mid-Atlantic 
storm that threatened to engulf their strand- 
ed plane, the Bermuda Sky Queen. Few 
things captured the fancy and imagination 
of our people as did the spectacle of the 
Coast Guard cutter Bibb plucking those 69 
persons from the grasp of death. All Amer- 
ica clung to its radio receiving sets and 
snatched at late editions of newspapers to 
watch the progress of Bibb seamen as they 
rescued boatloads and raftloads of endan- 
gered victims until all were safe aboard the 
decks of the big white cutter. 

What too many persons will not recollect 
is that the Bibb has been out in the Atlantic 
for months and years performing typical 
Coast Guard rescue, assistance, and patrol 
work, Not many persons will stop to realize 
hat the Bibb and all other Coast Guard 
vessels maintain a daily vigil that is rugged, 
tiresome, and nerve-wracking. The work of 
these vessels is never-ending, never-Ceasing. 
Too often the work is thankless and un- 
appreciated. Too often the Coast Guard has 
virtually to beg for funds with which to 
maintain its ships, its planes, and its 
personnel, 

Coast Guard cutters assigned to ocean 

r stations usually remain at sea for 
od of approximately 1 month—included 
in this figure is 10 to 12 days’ travel time, 
depending, of course, on the location of the 
station. In the course of future operations 
it is the Coast Guard's intention to rotate all 
major cutters on weather station duty— 
basing them in Boston, New York, and Nor- 
folk 

Life aboard these Coast Guard weather 
ships patroling their stormy squares in the 
Atlantic is not only lonely but also trying, 
both physically and mentally. However, the 
realization that theirs is among the most 
difficult of all assignments, as well as of vital 
necessity to ocean flying, has developed an 
esprit de corps among these men that is 
seldom matched. 

Rarely in the North Atlantic do stretches 
of good weather appear—for the most part 
the days are overcast and stormy, with high 





ing of the cutter occasionally makes sleeping 
difficult—the sleeper being tossed about in 
his bunk, awakening between catnaps stiff 
ind sore 


The food is excellent. Steaks, chickens, 
French-fried potatoes, ice cream, etc., are 
regular items on the crew’s menu—plus a 
never-ending stream of coffee from coffeepots 
that never cease to percolate. Recreation 
while on station is rather limited, consisting 
chiefly of movies (where elements are favor- 
able), short-wave broadcasts, daily news 
bulletins, general reading, and 101 different 
types of card games. 

As the day draws near on which the weather 
ship is to be relieved officers and enlisted men 
have but one thought in common, and that 
is to be home again. During a portion of the 
time that the cutter is in port certain mem- 
bers of the crew depart on annual leave. The 
remaining members effect necessary repairs 
to the cutter, take aboard commissary stores, 
as well as supplies for the other departments, 
preparatory to the ship’s next patrol. 

After the Bibb’s recent epic rescue per- 
formance many Americans confessed that 
they had not known of the Coast Guard's im- 
portant peacetime duties. The lack of knowl- 
edge about the Coast Guard was almost stag- 
gering. Even the United Press in reporting 
the story of the Bibb’s performance described 
the Bibb as a weather ship which, having no 
means of propulsion, had to be towed to its 
station at sea. A radio commentator also 
described the Bibb in a manner that depicted 
it as a sort of helpless barge having no motive 
power. 

On the whole, however, Coast Guardsmen 
were gratified that the people of the Nation, 
for once recognized the work of the Coast 
Guard. Coast Guardsmen knew that it was 
not a new experience for the Bibb to perform 
dramatic rescue. They knew there was noth- 
ing new about any Coast Guard vessel rescu- 
ing distressed mariners and endangered pas- 
sengers. It was old “stuff” for the Coast 
Guard. 

For instance, Coast Guardsmen knew that 
the Bibb had performed rescues that were 
equally as daring and spectacular as the 
Bermuda Sky Queen job. Perhaps this is a 
good time for this magazine to tell of a war- 
time rescue job that has never been brought 
to the attention of the average citizen. War- 
time security threw a cloak of secrecy around 
the rescue. 

It was on February 7, 1943, that the Bibb 
(then commanded by Capt. Roy L. Raney) 
went to the aid of victims of a U-boat attack. 

The rescued men—more than 200 of them— 
were from a torpedoed United States trans- 
port which had been known in peacetime as 
the liner Henry R. Mallory. A German tor- 
pedo rammed into the Mallory’s side one 
stormy, snow-whipped night, and it was not 
until many hours later that the surviving 
crewmen and passengers were picked up. 

The transport was torpedoed in the mid- 
dle of the night without warning. Survi- 
vors said the crew and passengers had little 
time after the roar of the explosion to take 
to life rafts before their vessel went under. 
It was 5 hours before the survivors saw the 
“most beautiful ship in the world” bearing 
in their direction. The question was, “Will 
she be able to pick us up?” 

From that moment it was 7 perilous 
hours—7 hours in which the Bibb fought 
huge, heaving seas, frothing, wind-driven 
spray, and enemy subs—before the rescue 
was accomplished. 


U-BOATS ON THE PROWL 


Under severe weather conditions, any sea- 
man knows that only half of a rescue is 
accomplished when a rescue ship approaches 
a stricken vessel, or its survivors, at sea, 
There have been many occasions when rescue 
vessels have been utterly helpless—unable 
because of high seas, to lend assistance. To 
come too close to a tossing lifeboat at such 
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seas running. The acute pitching and roll- 


a time is to risk smashing it. Many a sea- 
man has died within speaking distance of 
the ship which came to his assistance. 

“But the Bibb’s skipper, Capt. Roy L 
Raney, put that cutter alongside of our boat 
in that heavy sea just like a cab driver parks 
a cab,” said the Mallory’s cook, George K. 
Dunningham, of Winthrop, Mass. 

The Bibb had been protecting a fleet of 
ships on the night the Mallory was sunk 
Early next day she sighted flares fired by the 
survivors. As the cutter neared the scene 
lifeboats and rafts seemed to be all around 
the horizon. It was evident to the Coast 
Guardsmen that the U-boat wolf pack had 
had a good night’s hunting... Even as they 
reached the scene they saw half-frozen sur- 
vivors fall off rafts and slip into the sea. 
Men could be seen dying and falling, with 
safety sonear. On smaller rafts were corpses. 
Cook Dunningham’s lifeboat containing 50 
shocked and shivering men, was the first 
one reached. 

“They had the lines overside and ready 
before they got to us,” Dunningham said, 
“The waves were so high that I was able 
to step right onto the deck of the cutter 
when a wave lifted our lifeboat. As soon 
as the 50-odd of us got aboard they gave 
us dry clothing, food, hot coffee, and cig- 
arettes, and put us to bed in their own 
bunks. Many of us needed hospital atten- 
tion. They were swell. 

“Then the cutter started to cruise in 
search of more survivors. We were the last 
boat to leave the transport.” 


AND THEN, THE RESCUE 


Half an hour later the Bibb came upon 
a number of rafts all grouped together. 
Some men were overside in the water, cling- 
ing to the rafts. Some were too weak to 
grasp the lines thrown to them. Knowing 
there was no time to lose, Coast Guardsmen 
aboard the Bibb promptly dived and swam 
to the men, tied lines on them and saw them 
hauled safely aboard. 

During the 7 hours of rescue work, the 
Bibb’s crew were at their battle stations, 
manning the guns and fire control stations 
at all times. For the Bibb herself could have 
been easy prey for U-boats. At times the 
Bibb was forced to leave rescue to hunt 
for subs, dropping patterns of depth charges. 
Four times, the escort commander of the 
unit to which the Bibb belonged messaged 
the cutter to break off rescue operations 
but each time Captain Raney declined and 
continued the job. The Bibb had saved 
202 of the Mallory’s men when she headed 
away from the scene of tragedy. And 2 
hours later the crew of another ship had 
reason to be thankful that the Bi~’ had 
been in the vicinity. Thirty-five men from 
another torpedoed ship, a smaller United 
Nations merchantman, were picked up in a 
lifeboat. 

It was 7 days before the Bibb, thumping 
through wintry seas with her own crew’s 
and officer’s quarters jammed with survivors, 
reached a United Nations port where the 
rescued men could be put ashore for the 
attention they needed. 

Rescue at sea? Old stuff for the Coast 
Guard but thank God the American people 
are at last awakening to an appreciation 
of this phase of Coast Guard work. 


Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, I might say 
that the Coast Guard magazine is not 
published by the United States Coast 
Guard—it is published by a private con- 
cern which is interested in this fine 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make some com- 
ment on the postwar ocean weather ob- 
servation station program since that pro- 
gram came up for quite a lot of discus- 
sion in the last session. 











The postwar ocean weather 
program began in the early fall of last 


present 


vear, after demobilization of wartime 
personnel forced the Coast Guard to 


xbandon all but one ocean weather 
station, 

There is a great demand from com- 
mercial aviation in this country to con- 
tinue ocean weather stations on an in- 
creased scale. I am informed that be- 
tween two and three thousand passen- 

rs fly across the North Atlantic each 
week, and we have every reason to ex- 
pect that more and more people will fly 
across the North Atlantic as world con- 
ditions improve. 

Most trans-Atlantic air travelers are 
United States citizens, and ocean weath- 
er stations provide protection for our 
own people. 

Today a much curtailed weather-sta- 
tion program provides essential weather 
information for transcceanic flights of 
commercial and military planes and for 
ships. 

Ten nations now sponsor the weather- 
station program, including the United 
They are the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Portugal. Their agree- 
ment was drawn up through PICAO, or 
Provisional! International Civil Aviation 
Organization, which has since acquired 
permanent status, 

In 1944 the Chicago Convention on In- 
ternational Civil Aviation was drafted, 
and later ratified by the United States 
Senate. It provided that governments 
interested in maintaining radio aids to 
aerial navigation and other ocean facili- 
ties might enter into joint arrangements 
to provide these facilities. The present 
international agreement on North At- 
lantic Ocean weather stations is such an 
arrangement, and this agreement was 
accepted for the United States by the 
President in September this year. 

Terms of this agreement provide that 
the United States would man 7 stations 
with our own facilities and one station 
jointly with Canada—out of a total of 
13 North Atlantic Ocean weather sta- 
tions. The United States is now operat- 
ing two of its seven and one-half sta- 
tions, with the United. States Coast 
Guard doing the job. 

The Coast Guard Cutter Bibb has 
shown that rescues of plane passengers 
and crew can be made at sea. Weather 
stations, therefore, will assume increased 
importance in the future as commercial 
air travel increases across the oceans. 
The fine spirit of the men who do the 
work of the Coast Guard is largely due 
to the training that instills in them the 
esprit de corps and the great traditions 
of this service 

The enlisted men are truly a salty 
group, and learn their specialities at 
Coast Guard schools, by correspondence 
courses while serving aboard ship, and 
through experience after their basic 
training. 

At New London, Conn., is the Coast 
Guard Academy where officers for this 
Service are trained. Entrance into this 
Academy is strictly on a merit basis 
through competitive examinations held 
each year throughout the United States. 


States. 
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Lest 





someone gain the imp! yn 
however, that manning ocean weathe1 
observation stations is the only duty of 
the Coast Guard, I would like to list } 
of the other imp jobs that this 
mall Service is constantly performing 


The C Guard maintains some 37,000 
United States aids to navigation, oper- 


ates loran tot ? nerf er 





all of tions of the former Bu- 
reau ¢ ne Inspection and Naviga- 

on, relati to the inspection and cer- 
tification of vessels and their equipment 


y n 
the enforcement of disciplinary contr« 
over merchant marine personnel and th 
licensing and certification of officers 
pilots and seamen. The Coast Guard 
also operates the International Ice Pa- 
trol each year when large icebergs men- 
ace shipping in the North Atlantic 
steamer lanes. The Coast Guard is par- 
ticularly instrumental in enforcing the 
regulations for motorboats—and in pa- 
trolling marine regattas. The Oil Pol- 
lution Act, the Load Line Act and the 
navigation laws are also a part of the 
law enforcement job of the Coast Guard. 
There are also a number of Conserva- 
tion laws such as the Northern Pacific 
Halibut Act of 1932, the Whaling Act, the 
Pelagic Sealing Act and the Sponge Fish- 
ing Act that the Coast Guard enforces. 

There are many more duties that this 
United States Coast Guard has— it is al- 
ways busy, working in the best interests 
of this great Nation. 

Its motto “Semper Paratus” typifies 
and describes its service in peace and in 
war. Its service is performed wherever 
men need help, whether in war or peace, 
in storm on the sea or drought on the 
land, where floods devastate or drought 
exhausts, whatever the occasion for the 
call the Coast Guard answers and it is 
“Always Ready.” 





What Veterans Are Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include 
the following statement and poll, which 
was prepared by the Army Times, show- 
ing how the veteran feels concerning a 
number of problems both national and 
international. It follows: 

WHAT VETERANS ARE THINKING 

To obtain an accurate cross section of 
current thinking among veterans of World 
War II on national and international prob- 
lems, Army Times recently sent question- 
naires to a large percentage of the subscrib- 
ers of its veterans edition. 

General conclusions from the poll, based 
on answers to 14 key questions, together with 
the veterans’ reasons for each answer, were 
published in the November 29, 1947, issue of 
Army Times vet-letter. Additional details 


are included in the report. 


Veterans were asked not only to answer 12 
of the questions “Yes” or “No,” but to give 
their reasons. The two additional questions 
asked them to specify what they considered 
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1 d ted to the problems of findi: 
h s and making ends meet 


There is evidence that enough cle 


cut and understandable publicity has bee 
given to the 


Marshall plan, particularly 
its Asiatic aspects but, generally, the veter 
favor the Marshall plan in its relation 
Europe 
I is a tendency on the part of the more 


conservative—the sizable minority 


nn 
Oppose 


to price control favor a Federal bor 
1 place of the GI bill of rights. And tl 
is a definite division along age lines on the 
bonus questio1 Ider veterans unable t« 
advantage of the GI.bill favoring it, while 
younger veterans who are benefiting, real 
that its tangible benefit re more valuable 
an cas 
There unanimous feeling t 
eter ud t 
1er han ! e } l 
flected even in replies from the solid S 
The poll developed a e mil 
completely selfish answers but a very 
rtable m rity of m fish d objective 
p There I evidence t 
e average veteran devoted intel! 
thought to his answers and listed inte 


ind well-thought-out reasons for 
answer! 

More than 90 percent indicated a com} 
lack of partisan prejudice and favor polit 
action by veterans for or against can 


for public office, irrespective of political | 


Thus, the poll indicates that a great m I 
of the young war veterans are willing t 
independently’ when such action apy 


desirable from the standpoint of their 
ts and beliefs 
Eighty-seven 
1e poll favor ena 
versal military training law; 70 percent 
the Marshall plan for ec ‘ 


Europe. but onlv 52 percent fa’ 


the plan to other parts of the world 
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z records of all Members of Cor 
1 1 maj é h 97 pe 
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the veterans f 


ing questions, 92 pert 


r continuation of Fede! 


rent controls beyond February 29, 194 
percent favor cost-of-living increases in Gi! 
subsistence allowances, compensation l 
pensions; 81 percent favor the use of Fec l 
funds for large-scale veteran-housing proj- 
ects; 84 percent favor direct Federal h 
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loans to veterans in lieu of the present | 
guaranties under the GI bill of rights; 4 
66 percent favor restoration of Federal price 
controls on food and clothing 

Only 50 percent of the veterans answered 
“Yes” to the question, “Do you favor tub- 
stituting a Federal cash bonus for e GI 
bill?”—only 3 percent of replies to the big- 
st ion listed a Federal bonus 
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the most important problem facing vet- 
erans; only 11 percent of the immediate pro- 
gram proposa favored political action by 
veterans to get Congress to enact a bonus 


H wever, 86 percent would like the GI bill 


I ed t include substitute benefits for 
who are not able to use the present 
educat! 1 and loan benefit 
Fifty-ryine percent of the total replies on 
I est vet problem today listed housing; 21 
percent listed the h gh cost of living; 4 per- 
ce ed « ] t; 3 percent listed the 
bonus; 2 percent insufficient subsistence al- 
lowance 2 percent political affairs; 9 per- 
ce miscellaneou 


Statistical results of opinion poll 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an address en- 
titled “How Far Is It to Water?” delivered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Clinton P. Anderson, at a meeting of the 
National Reclamation Association in 
Phoenix, Ariz., on October 30, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


When I received your invitation to take 
part in this meeting I was pleased both per- 
sonally and officially. As a westerner, I have 
a deep personal interest in the development 
of our great western resources. As Secretary 
of Agriculture, I am proud to represent a 
Government Department which has made, is 
making, and will continue to make notable 
contributions to sound reclamation. 

I want to review what the Department of 
Agriculture has done in the field of reclama- 
tion and to suggest what the Department 
can contribute in the future. 

However, in speaking of Government ef- 
forts, I want to make it plain that neither 
the Department of Agriculture nor any other 
agency has or should have a vested interest 
in reclamation, that the sole function of 
Government in this field is to serve as an 
arm of the people, that people—not Govern- 
ment agencies—made the “desert entries” 
that were early pioneer trails to the whole 
reclamation effort. 

Thus, in my thinking, the starting point in 
reclamation is the old question that was al- 
ways uppermost in the minds of the pio- 
neers: “How far is it to water?” 

Picture in your minds the old prairie 
schooners on the “sea of grass.” As they 
made their way wearily on toward the West 
they found day by day that the distance be- 
tween watering places grew longer. And as 
they came to the great expanse that their 
maps called the “Great American Desert” 
they began to ask anyone they saw, “How far 
is it to water?” They had to know. Their 
lives depended on it. The bleached white 
bones along the trail reminded them that 
others had miscalculated. 

To most of the pioneers, “How far is it 
to water?” was the neighborly way of asking 
how far to the next camp site. It was a 
traveling question, and the answer was time- 
table information. 

But there were those, also, who saw possi- 
bilities in the land and wondered how far 
down it was to water. Those who tried to 
dig wells found that the answer for them, 
was about the same as for those who were 
traveling on. It was about 3 miles to 
water—3 miles down or 3 miles to the near- 
est creek. It was a “fur piece” to water, 
whichever way you went. 

To a few of the pioneers, distance was 
merely a challenge. They had faith in the 
land. They believed they could make the 
desert bloom. They knew they could if they 
could find the water. So there were those 
who made their desert entries and started to 
see if they could put to beneficial use the 
necessary water. 

The Government began to take an inter- 
est in the special problems of the dry regions 
as far back as 1877 when the Desert Land 
Act became law. But while ‘the early laws 
required settlers to irrigate, there was no 
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provision for proper irrigation. In view of 
the shortage of water and the capital required 
for good irrigation, it was not surprising that 
much of the land went into the hands of large 
interests, that settlement was slow, and that 
agriculture was slow to prosper. It was not 
until 1902 that the Government began, un- 
der the Reclamation Act, directly to prom®te 
lrrigation, 

However, from the days when pioneers first 
dreamed of making the desert bloom, people 
have been asking, “How far is it to water?” 
and have been seeking the answer in moun- 
tain canyons above the desert valleys. 
Farmers and engineers of the irrigation com. 
panies and of the Government have visual- 
ized systems of aqueducts, canals, tunnels, 
and siphons, but, whether their vision was 
vast or narrow, they knew they had to center 
their plans around some kind of a dam. 
From the days of Elwood Mead on down to 
the present engineers have sought the best 
sites fordams. They had to find spots where 
the streams were narrow enough for dam- 
ming to be practical, and they had to have 
space above the dam for the impounded 
water to form a lake. Those were basic re- 
quirements for the early projects, such as 
Elephant Butte in my own State and for all 
the rest, including the gigantic Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, Shasta, Hoover, and 
Roosevelt, 

Do you wonder what I’m getting at? I 
think you know. 

If the engineers have done their job well— 
and I’m sure they have—they have chosen 
the best location for every dam that is now 
in existence. Nature has provided a limited 
number of good sites. These sites are the 
end product of the ages—milleniums of geo- 
logic upheaval, the bulldozing of glaciers, 
and the stonecutting action of fast-running 
water. We have used the cream of Nature’s 
crop. And if they are ruined by our own 
neglect, our country will have lost some of 
its most precious natural wealth. The cost 
would defy our imagination. What is the 
price of an irrigation system which makes 
possible the production of food our people 
need? What is the price of a power develop- 
ment and the network of industry based on 
that power? What is the price of a Grand 
Coulee site? 

Through neglect we have already ruined 
the best sites on some of our smaller streams, 
Each of you could name several dams that 
have been ruined or impaired by silt. All of 
us know there isn't any site which is immune 
to this danger. It is up to all of us to pro- 
tect these irreplaceable resources. 

This brings me to the first of the two kinds 
of work which the Department of Agriculture 
carries on in the field of reclamation. 

The first is action above the dam—on all 
the watershed lands. The second is action 
below the dam. 

Above the dam our responsibility begins 
where the run-off starts—up in the forests. 
We have a special, direct responsibility, of 
course, in the forests where we serve as 
trustees—the national forests, which make 
up more than 137,000,000 acres in these 
Western States and which produce a great 
deal of our irrigation water. You are fa- 
miliar, I am sure, with our efforts to protect 
and improve the timber, the range, and the 
water resources in the national forests. We 
seek to improve timber stands, to protect 
them against fire, insects, and disease, to 
manage the harvesting so as to meet market 
requirements and also to provide for future 
harvests. On the range lands of the national 
forests we scientifically regulate grazing so 
as to use without overusing the annual 
growth of forage. Our timber and range 
management would automatically contribute 
to good watershed management. But we do 
not stop with that. We make the concept 
of watershed management a basic part of 
our national-forest administration. In other 
words, we are directly concerned with regu- 
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ing streamflow, reducing the danger of 
floods and soil erosion, and protecting the 
‘ urces of water for irrigation, power, navi- 

1, and domestic use. We are just as 
ectly concerned with that as with timber 
nd range conservation, 

I might add that the Forest Service has 
developed pro} ils for intensifying the 
Nati n’s forest-conservation effort on the 
nublic lands and on private lands in co- 
operation with States and individuals. The 
program would include important additional 
ids to private forest land owners and pu 





regulations to prevent destruction of forests 
protect watersheds. 

When the pioneers of the dry regions of 
the West asked, “How far is it to water 
they were not thinking of the headwaters 
of the streams, but today you and I must 

s about the headwater We dare not 
I that if we are to guarantee the long 
life and continued usefulness of an irrigated 
farm in the Salt River Valley we must start 
with the conservation of a forest hundreds 
of miles away, in a roof area that cradles the 
headwaters of the stream. 

If anyone doubts this, let him take note of 
what has happeyned in Germany since the 
beginning of the war. You know, the Ger- 
mans were good housekeepers and kept their 
hills forested. They sacrificed the forests 
only slightly to met their war needs. But I 
am informed that when the Russians came 
into eastern Germany, they promoted the 
rapid cutting of timber from the hilitops, 
gave a bonus for rapid timbering, with the 
result that the hills are bare and the streams 
which were always clear and clean are now 
running red with silt. I cannot vouch for 
the situation in eastern Germany, because 
the Russian Government didn’t invite me 
to go visiting on my trip to Berlin last July, 
but American observers in western Germany 
and France have told me that those reports 
on eastern Germany are true. 

What I'm saying is that, because you are 
interested in reclamation, you are directly 
concerned with forest conservation. 

And just as surely, because you are inter- 
ested in reclamation, you are concerned with 
the conservation not only of forests, but of 
farm and range land above the dams 

Through the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram and the soil-conservation service, the 
Department of Agriculture cooperates di- 
rectly with farmers and ranchers as indi- 
viduals and with the soil-conservation dis- 
tracts they set up. The whole public, work- 
ing through the Department, helps to pay 
the cost of farm and range practices which 
prevent erosion and save the soil for future 
generations. This is a gigantic program, and 
virtually every farmer and rancher in the 
West cooperates in it. One small example 
is the fact that in the 1945 program ranchers 
carried out good grazing land management 
practices on 81,000,000 acres. 

The Department also provides technical 
assistance to the operators of land in Soil 
Conservation districts. There are 900 dis- 
tricts in the 17 western States and they em- 
brace more than 500,000,000 acres. Water- 
shed protection is, of course, a big part of 
the work of the districts. In these districts, 
the land operators set up an over-all con- 
servation plan and keep their individual 
plans geared to it. Where those individual 
plans’ cannot meet the needs of the whole 
district, they may plan and carry out cooper- 
ative projects such as the construction of 
small dams or waterways. In some cases, 
the district plans are broadened to serve the 
needs of people far beyond the district. For 
example, river basin flood control plans made 
by the Department and the Army engineers 
under the flood control acts often call for 
land treatment or structures especially de- 
signed to control run-off, to prevent the sedi- 
ment of streams down the valley, and to help 
prevent loss of life and property from floods 
in the lands below. In such projects as 
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charges, circumstances contributing to the 
financial success or failure of various types 
of irrigation enterprises, management prob- 
lems of irrigated farms, and analyses useful 
in planning new projects, 

These activities and the storehouce of fac- 
tual knowledge back of the activities are im- 
portant to the farmers on all irrigated land, 
regerdiess of where the water comes from. 
The Department started doing such work in 
to the needs of farmers using water 
from privately developed irrigation projects. 
That's all there was for many years, and the 
privately developed areas still make up 16 
to 18 million acres out of our total of 20 to 
22 million acres of irrigated land. The same 
services and information are equally avail- 
able d useful to the people who operate 
the 4,000,000 acres which are irrigated en- 
tirely or partly with water from Federal recla- 
mation projects. The experience and pro- 
grams of the Department are also available 
to help guide the selection and development 
of new areas on a sound basis and can help 
I mize the hazards to farmers who settle 
on newly developed lands. 

I use these examples to assure you of the 
deep interest of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the present day problems of irri- 
gation farmers. We sincerely desire to ad- 
vance irrigation agriculture to the fullest ex- 
tent possible under existing legislative au- 
thorities and fund limitations. 

Right now the development of the west- 
ern water resources is proceeding by leaps 
and bounds. For this, great credit must go 
to the Bureau of Reclamation and to many 
congressional leaders of the past. We are in- 
spired, and even somewhat awed, by the vast 
magnitude of the Bureau's plans for storing 
the precious waters of our western moun- 
tains behind towering dams so that those 
waters can give life to arid lands, and so that 
they may yield electric power that will bring 
into being great western industries. I pay 
sincere tribute to the great engineering or- 
ganization which is carrying this work for- 
ward—one of the finest of all the Government 
agencies 

I likewise pay tribute to the men of sci- 
ence in the laboratories and fields of the De- 
partment of Agriculture—to the agrono- 
mists, botanists, chemists, geneticists, pa- 
thologists, and the others who delve into 
the mysteries of living things—for agricul- 
ture will always be the cornerstone of the 
economy of the West. 


response 


We realize, moreover, that the agriculture 
of the West—as it is stabilized, expanded, 
and strengthened—will become an increas- 
ingly vital part of the Nation's agricultural 
plant. It is of utmost importance that west- 
ern agriculture should be developed as an 
integral part of the Nation's agriculture, 
We must see to it that this is done. 

America needs the full contribution of 
western agriculture in meeting the critical 
world food shortage of the present, and we 

eed an even greater contribution from the 
West in meeting our long-range needs. 

At the moment, our agriculture is 
pressed—and probably it will be for some 
time-—to meet the abnormal demands from 
abroad. Last year we supplied more than 
52 percent of the total -vorld exports of grain 
although in the prewar years we had sup- 
plied less than 5 percent of a slightly smaller 
total. This year the problem is even greater. 
3ad weather has reduced crops in western 
Europe, which is cut off from many of its 
normal sources of supply and which has 
20,000,000 more people to feed than before 
the war. Furthermore, weather damage to 
our corn crop has reduced our own supply of 
grain by an amount greater than last year’s 
record exports. Australian hope of good 


hard 


crops is one bright spot in the picture. But 
bad weather has cut the Canadian wheat 
crop. And Argentine farmers, because of 


their own peculiar problems, have reduced 
their wheat acreage. 

The foreign demand, coupled with the fact 
that our own people are consuming food at ¢ 
rate 17 percent greater than before the war, 
puts a terrific pressure on American agricul- 
ture. 

Western European countries have reported 
they will need extensive aid from us in de- 
veloping their cooperative program of self- 
help. Tf financing is provided by Congress, 
aid to western Europe along with demands 
from other parts of the world will keep 
American agriculture hustling to keep up for 
several years. 

Meanwhile, we must strengthen our agri- 
culture as much as possible through conser- 
vation and other means, and we must plan 
for the long-range future. 

As y 
ture in recent congressional hearings has 
proposed long-range national policy and 
programs seeking organized, sustained and 
realistic abundance. This was bared on 
many facts which can be stated quite sim- 
ply. The simple fact is that, although we 
have had and are continuing to experience 
a revolutionary expansion in farm produc- 
tion, we have potential markets for the 


products of our entire acreage. It is up to 
us to conserve our resources that we may 
establish a permanent, productive agricul- 


ture, that we may accept the blessing of 
abundance and find ways of balancing that 
abundance with effective demand. The 
wants of our own people, plus a reasonable 
amount of world trade, can give agriculture 
a completely adequate market. That is the 
hepe and the challenge of a policy of abun- 
dance. 

I know the West welcomes both the hope 
and the challenge, for the spirit of this 
land of sun and saddle leather is a spirit 
of courage, progress, hope, and realistic ideal- 
ism. 

In the spirit of the pioneers who inquired 
the distance to water and then proceeded to 
bring the water to their land, no matter 
what the distance, the new West is assuming 
a vital role in the epic drama of American 
agriculture. The cotton, the fruit, the po- 
tatoes, and the cattle of irrigated lands 


become inextricably intermingled with the 
products of rain-belt areas. 

From that fact we learn this lesson: Just 
as we are one Nation, indivisible, we are one 
agriculture, indivisible. 

And just as there must be liberty and 
justice, there must be opportunity for all. 


u know, the Department of Agricul- 
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Your Department of Agriculture always 
stands ready to help bring assurance that 
there is and ever shall be opportunity for 
western ranchers and farmers in the indivisi- 
ble agriculture of the United States. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask that 
there be inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD, for the information of the pub- 
lic, a statement of the Republican Policy 
Committee, regarding inflation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


We are deeply concerned over the steadily 
rising prices. Already these prices impose 
great hardship and suffering on many fam- 
ilies. We are equally concerned because so 
many individuals and groups are seeing ex- 
cessive gains. If the spiral continues the 
ultimate adjustment may be drastic, threat- 
ening a serious depression. We must adopt 
immediately policies which will stabilize 
prices, and encourage the raising of lower 
incomes up to the new price level. 

Many committees of Congress under Re- 
publican leadership have been studying the 
causes of rising prices and the sound meth- 
ods of preventing further increase. In par- 
ticular, three subcommittees of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report have held 
hearings in the East, Midwest, and far West, 
and all committees have been meeting stead- 
ily since our return 3 weeks ago. 

The present condition, while growing out 
of the Second World War, has assumed 
dangerous proportions because of the policies 
of the administration which has controlled 
this Government for the past 15 years—the 
policy of first restricting production, of de- 
valuing the dollar, of deficit spending, of ex- 
porting unnecessarily goods essential for our 
own economy, and now of tremendous gov- 
ernment expense and corresponding taxation 
reflected in the price of every product bought 
by 40,000,000 families. The administration 
now seeks to impose controls on the effects 
of inflation while it continues to encourage 
the conditions which cause inflation. 

Ve believe that the sound approach is to 
strike at the fundamental causes of inflation 
rather than permit these causes to go on 
operating and then vainly attempt to prevent 
the inevitable results by arbitrary bureau- 
cratic controls. Such controls have failed 
in time of peace to remedy the causes of in- 
flation wherever they have been tried. Fur- 
thermore, the primary solution is to increase 
production and, since this is a slow process, 
to curtail unnecessary spending in the mean- 
time, particularly that brought abowt by 
credit expansion for nonproductive purposes. 

The program on which our committees 
are now working may be stated in general 
terms as follows: 

1. Encourage the increase of production as 
rapidly as feasible. 

2. Eliminate nonessential Government ex- 
penses, and reduce debt and taxes. 

3. Restrict exports, particularly to coun- 
tries which have not suffered the devasta- 
tion of war. This means an extension of the 
Export Control Act for another year. Legal 
power to restrict exports has existed for the 
past year, but deliberate Administration 
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temporary voluntary agreements with indus- 
tries to limit inventories and authorize pri- 
orities, so as to remove bottlenecks in 








production of vital commodities. If it 
pears that voluntary controls are inadequa 
to meet specific problems we will consider the 
of authority to meet such particu- 

] roblems 

9. Extend rent control for another year, 
making such adjustments as are required t 
give just treatment to tenants and owners 
ilike 


10. Give authority to the extent necessary 
to prevent improper and excessive specula- 
tior 1 commodity exchanges. 

Under the foregoing program we shall at- 
tempt at this special session to pass the 
following legislation: 

1. A bill (a) extending for another year 
the export control power; 

(b) extending for another year the control 


of transportat 


on ct 








ition; 
(c) to permit temporary voluntary agree- 
ments on inventories and priorities 
2. An appropriation bill to provide funds 
where necessary to carry out recommended 











programs. 
The definite working out of the foregoing 
program will be done by the committees of 


Congress which have initiated it under Re- 
publican leadership; and specific legislation 
dealing with phases of the general program 
which it has not been possible to study com- 
pletely will be considered at the regular 
session 
The present administration has failed t 

stimulate the initiative and other el 
of individual freedom which have made our 
country the strongest, our people the happi- 
est and freest on the face of the earth. We 
intend to do our best to give those principles 
of freedom another chance to operate for the 
greater benefit of all, with only such re- 
straints as the Government must impose to 
make them operate wisely. 


ment 
ements 








Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 
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That fact being clear, there can be no 
bt that R 1 does not want a revival 

f Germany, for that might mean a pros- 
pe is western Europe They prefer dis- 
nd chi which is supposed to be an 

é those seekin to communize 

not surprising that Molotov has re- 

d to cooperate at the London Conference, 


y should he be expected to work for 
ere while R 


seeking to bring 

ut disunity everywhere else in Europe? 
Timed nicely with the London Conference 
been the Communist uprising in France 
and the disorder in Italy which was spon- 
red also | the Communists. The French 
quickly dispelled, and ap- 
ently the Communists in Italy have also 


PART OF PROGRAM 


Oo usly all these elements are part of 
the Communist program for Europe. Ob- 
i he Russians want to break things up 
before the Marshall plan can become ef- 
fective And part of their scheme calls for 
complete refusal to work with other coun- 


rie which have been their allies 


If the Russians failed to cooperate with 


Britain and the United States during the 
when they were fighting a common 

em it is not likely that they have any 
ention of cooperating now unless co- 
peration means getting their own way in 


everything 

Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, who was head 
of the United States military mission to 
Moscow during the war, has written a 
book called The Strange Alliance, pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. In it he makes 
clear that there was a minimum of coopera- 


tion by the Russians all through the war 
The United States sent them billions of 
dollars worth of materials and did everything 
ible to coordinate activities, but through 


all the Russians were so suspicious that 
they would not give any information about 
t own activities and refused to share the 
military knowledge they had learned. 
General Deane’s book is a most revealing 
story of suspicion and self-interest on the 
part of the Russian leaders. And this was 
during a period of war when their existence 
was at stake, In view of that, it is probably 
expecting too much for the Russians to show 
! peration now, 


y «st 
HONEST EFFORTS 

All this is undoubtedly clear to our own 
State Department, but in spite of it Ameri- 
can leaders have kept hoping that something 
Satisfactory could be worked out with the 
Russians. A succession of American officials 
have undertaken the job of trying to work 
out some sort of cooperation, but none has 
made any progress, 

Secretary Marshall clearly had no illusions 
when he set out for London, but he expressed 
a determination to throw aside all previous 
unpleasant experiences and to try to work 
out something at London, It is obvious now 

hat his goal is not going to be reached. It 
is equally obvious that no one else can attain 
it either 

No one has been able to solve even the 
reparations problem in Austria, let alone the 

eater problem of Germany. In Austria the 
Russians still insist upon taking as repara- 
tions industries that were originated and 
developed by the Austrians and which were 
later seized by the Germans. 

These industries, in the view of the other 
allies, are Austrian assets and never were 
legally German properties, but the Russians 
are taking everything they want, regardless 
of the fact that indirectly the United States 
is paying for them. 

Obviously this can't go on indefinitely. 
The American people have responded to the 
sad plight of Europe and are willing to give 

nd give of their substance under the terms 
of the Marshall plan. But sooner or later 


here going to be a wave of resentment in 

America that will demand that we stop sup- 
plying funds and materials for the use of 
the Russians 

There has got to be a time when we refuse 
to do any more dickering with the Russians. 
They aren't going to play ball with us, and 
there is no point in a constant exchange of 
insults, which is what the various confer- 
ences produce, and which seems to be the 
principal output of the United Nations, 

If we couldn't get any assistance from them 
as allies in a desperate war, what chance is 
there in getting cooperation at a time when 
they are determined to grab everything in 
sight? 





Landon on Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
and include a newspaper article, I wish 
to submit an article by Mr. William 
Philip Simms, columnist, which appeared 
in the Washington News of date Decem- 
ber 13, 1947, as follows: 

LANDON ON MARSHALL PLAN 
(By William Philip Simms) 


America’s greatest single need, Alf. M. 
Landon, ex-Governor of Kansas and former 
Republican standard-bearer, told this writer 
in an interview here, is to make itself strong 
both militarily and economically. 

“The little guys in this country,” he said, 
“are in a fix. But as bad as their fix is, it 
would be far worse if America lets her de- 
fenses down and becomes involved in an- 
other war.” 

He expressed complete approval of the 
Marshall plan. But he warned against allow- 
ing it to give the people of this country what 
might be called a Maginot-line complex. 

Rightly handled, he said, the Marshall plan 
would be of enormous help in getting the 
world back on its feet. But, he went on to 
say, it will take more than that, Unless law 
and order abroad are sufficiently restored to 
give the plan a chance to be effective, and 
especially unless currencies are stabilized, 
the plan won't work. 

We may as well face the fact, he continued, 
that for some years we will be teetering on 
the abyss of another war. And We must act 
accordingly. That is why in his opinion 
current discussions in Congress are the most 
significant since the Lincoln-Douglas debate, 
Its outcome will determine not only our 
domestic policies but our position in the 
world as well. 

In Mr. Landon's view one of our biggest 
issues is how we can face up to Russia's 
“undeclared war" on the United States. He 
was not a military expert, he said, but he 
has devoted considerable study to our de- 
fense needs, and here are some conclusions: 

First, the next war won't be just a “blitz’’— 
it will be supersonic. 

Second, we won't have just a two-ocean 
front to defend, but a third front along the 
Arctic Circle. . 

Third, Arctic Circle bases are imperative. 

Fourth, the next war will be an air war, 
hence a constantly improving air force also 
is vital. 

Fifth, while the biggest navy in the world 
is not out of step with future warfare, the 
needs is for plenty of floating air bases— 
carriers, submarines, and the proper aux- 
iliaries. 
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Sixth, we should have a Regular Army 
four or five times the size of our prewar 
Army; a bigger and more efficient National 
Guard and organized reserves. 

Seventh, proper and efficient intelligence 
forces and—most important of all—what- 
ever it takes to keep us well ahead of the 
procession in nuclear physics. 

Mr. Landon expressed himself as main- 
taining an open mind with regard to uni- 
versal military training. He does not believe 
it is necessary now, but he admitted it may 
be sooner or later. : 

The importance of pronouncements by 
Mr. Landon, it should be pointed out, is 
considerable for two reasons: First, he is a 
national figure of accepted political astute- 
ness, and second, he hails from Kansas, 
Where the grass-roots really grow. 





Address by Hon. Robert A. Taft at Two 
Hundredth Anniversary Dinner of the 
St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on December 1 at the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary Dinner of 
the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia. 
It contains a discussion of the causes and 
possible solution of the inflation trouble, 
which I think is at least as scientific 
as the discussion which the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] has made this afternoon. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I greatly appreciate the honor of the invita- 
tion extended to me to speak on this great 
anniversary of the St. Andrew’s Society of 
Philadelphia, and the honor of sharing the 
platform with Lord Inverchapel, the Eritish 
Ambassador. I have known him since he was 
secretary of the embassy, too many years 
ago to count; and I can testify to his ability 
and honest frankness, to his wide experience 
in India and China, and his accurate knowl- 
edge of the American people. This meeting 
tonight recalls vividly to our minds the close 
bonds which exist between the English speak- 
ing peoples throughout the world, and par- 
ticularly those between the peoples of the 
United States and the people of Great Brit- 
ain. During the 200 years of your Society's 
existence, there have been times at which 
even your Society had to recognize differ- 
ences and conflicts, but those temporary dif- 
ferences have only served to emphasize the 
real community of interest which exists, and 
how much our peoples think alike in our 
fundamental ideas of government and with 
human society. 

In this century we have fought side by 
side in two great wars, and we are still united 
in trying to promote the principles of na- 
tional freedom on which alone the happi- 
ness of peoples can be founded. In both of 
these wars Great Britain has suffered more 
heavily than the United States because it 
has been so close to the field of conflict. 
Because of the sacrifice which it made in this 
war it is now temporarily involved in tre- 
mendous economic difficulties. There is no 

> 





Roce 





doubt in this country 
America working with 


of the necessity of 
the British through 


policy and financial aid to help Great Brit- 


1 to whatever extent one nation c% 
another nation to solve its difficulties. 
the long run, the solution of any na- 
ion’s problems rests with its own people 
But certainly a helping hand can make that 
lution a little easier. 
Such differences as exists among Americans 
relate rather to the method than to the 
principle ff assistance. Economic and |} 
tical questions between nations are infinitely 
complicated. The analogy of assistance be- 


in really 








lie 





tween individual persons is seldom of any 
value. Our experience with the Bretton 
Woods agreements and the British loan 
have not been encouraging. The Bretton 





Woods fund distributes dollars automatically 
throughout the world without much relation 
to need, and contains conditions which may 
prove onerous to those who rely on its bene- 
fits. At the present moment it seems to in- 
terfere with recovery by encouraging the 
maintenance of currency at artificial values 
The British loan agreement permitted the 
dollars to be used anywhere for any purpose, 
which seems to have resulted in a large part 
of the proceeds to be wasted without result. 
At the same time it imposed conditions, such 
as that relating to convertibility, which were 
impossible to comply with, and did more 
damage than good. Many Englishmen them- 
selves question whether the over-all effect 
has been helpful or otherwise. Certainly, in 
further plans we must study carefully the 
exact extent to which we can be of real assis- 
tance to Great Britain in its tremendously 
difficult problems, and the methods which 
can be effective to increase her own produc- 
tion. 

One thing is reasonably clear. Any aid 
which we can give to Great Britain or the rest 
of the world depends on maintaining a sound 
economic condition in the United States 
We cannot stretch our economic strength to 
breaking point A severe depression 
would not only be a disaster here, but a sev- 
ere blow to the economic recovery of the rest 
of the world and to the cause of freedom. At 
the present moment we are producing more 
goods than we have ever produced before 
In some fields it can be increased, although 
we seem to have reached the limit in what 
can be done in the production. of grain for 
the moment. But there is also danger that 
our production may fall off if the boom is 
blown up until it busts. 

In the domestic field, as in the interna- 
tional, the principles of economics which can 
bring good times or bad times are infinitely 
complicated. The relative strength of con- 
flicting economic forces is impossible to 
measure and there is plenty of disagreement, 
even on the basic principles. According to 
prevailing opinion, the spiraling increase of 
prices and wages presents the greatest threat 
to our stability, but there is practically no 
agreement on the best method of stopping 
this spiral. 

Rising prices are not an unmixed evil. As 
prices of a commodity rise, people buy or use 
other things so that consumption tends to 
decrease and production to increase, so that 
the problem of that particular commodity 
is ultimately solved. Thus, at the moment 
the high price of grain is conserving grain for 
shipment abroad because it does not pay to 
feed it to livestock. Mr. Anderson is claim- 
ing some credit for the decreased weight of 
cattle and hogs coming to market because 
of his campaign of education, but I think 
even he will admit that the high price of 
grain is a much greater factor. If we arbi- 
trarily reduce the price of grain, its use for 
feed will rapidly increase and there will be 
less wheat for human consumption and ship- 
ment abroad. 

But a continuation of the present spiral of 
prices and wages is dangerous because it 


the 


creates all kinds of distortions which, when 
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justed to some new 
it is today, but 
The United States is such a 
factor in the world today 
will tend to adjust themselves to American 
prices, so that there may be no great dis- 
tortion in international trade. But a grad- 
ual stabilization may be impossible if prices, 
and the wages in all highly organized indus- 
tries, continue to rise. From the point of 
view of the incre: g hardship to the poorer 
families, and of e continued prosperity of 
the entire world we should do what we can 





may not be 
hole economy can be ad- 

price level, below 
50 or 60 percent above prewar 


themselves 
where 


tremendous 
that world prices 





to prevent further increases 

There is another kind of inflation going 
on also. We are building up our produc- 
tion in some fields beyond 


what can be 
rmal times. If, for instance 
we create a great activity in some industries 
based on an abnormal export market 
we cannot hope to retain, the sudden ce: 


hoped for in n 








i ssa- 
tion of that export market may bring sud- 
den and dangerous unemployment. So, 

turing where 
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This relationship created by inflati 
deficits the wage earners have naturally 

tempted t maintain. Prices have con- 
stantly had to chase wages, to make pro- 
duction possible at all. This policy was 
accentuated after the war when the admin- 
istration adopted the curious theory that 
wages could be generally increased on top of 
the condition created by the OPA, without 
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But there are many other sources of pur- 
chasing power than current wages and in- 
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come. The factors which seem to upset the 
balance by creating unbalanced purchasing 
power are the following 
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purchasing power which competes for goods 

short supply here and thus raises prices 

: h. The tremendous cost of government 

this country with the corresponding bur- 

ce ft n which is largely passed on by 

1e taxpayer, reflected in the general cost of 

commodities and added to the price of prac- 
ly everything we buy. 

If we really wish to stop the rise of prices, 

wi hould consider how we can best meet 

ndamental causes. We can’t meet 

causes by any panacea of fixed prices 

d rationing and a controlled economy. 

We can't have our cake and eat it, too If 

we don’t want high prices, we, and our Gov- 

ernment, will have to spend less. We can’t 

build new houses for everyone who wants 

them. We can't export many billions more 

than we import. We can't spend too much 


borrowed money. If we don’t want to sac- 
ce any of these pleasant, and politically 
eous, activities then we had better 

ce the fact that we will have high prices. 


Certainly I do not have any stock solu- 
tion of remedies, but I suggest that the fol- 
wing fields should be carefully explored in 


every case. Remedies which appear effective 
on the surface may be too drastic, or may 
interfere with the production which we ulti- 
mately wish to attain, but certainly none of 
them can be ignored: 

1. Conduct a campaign to secure an in- 
creased productivity per man from all work- 
men, both through the improvement of 
methods and machinery by management and 
better individual work by the men. Cer- 
tainly, if further wage increases are granted, 
they may well be conditioned on a more com- 
plete day's work. 

2. Cut Government expenses and activity 
with a corresponding reduction in taxes. 

3. Limit our exports particularly to coun- 
tries outside of western Europe so that they 
are largely balanced by imports, and limit 
our assistance to foreign nations to specific 
fields which we know can be effective. 

4. Restrain the increase of bank credit, 
either by the traditional methods, or by Mr. 
Eccles’ proposal for increased reserves in 
short-term Government bonds, as may be de- 
termined to be most sound. 

5. Reduce the percentage of Government 
guarantee on housing loans. 

6. Impose some limit on consumer credit. 

7. Carry on a campaign to _ discour- 
age spending and encourage saving. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has excellent plans 
for the sale of more “E” bonds, but the cam- 
paign should include saving in all direc- 
tions, and particularly the reduction of the 
purchase of scarce foods by those who can 
afford to waste less and eat less. Only let it 
be carefully thought out and made reason- 
able to the people and the trades. 

8. Carry out the obligation to sup- 
port prices with discretion, and only to the 
extent required to keep our promise to the 
farmers. 

Up to this time the administration pro- 
posals to prevent further price increase do 
not seem to hit any vital spot. They are 
demanding indefinite power to impose con- 
trols of all kinds, but avoiding the funda- 
mental actions which might really reduce 
prices. Surely, after the experience with 
OPA in the postwar period, a complete re- 
liance by the administration on a return to 
controls at least raises the question whether 
it is in good faith in its denunciation of 
hich prices. Up to this time the Government 
officials themselves have disagreed on nearly 
every important proposal. Is it possible that 
they would like to see the present condition 
continue until after the November election 
in order that there may not be the slightest 
chance of a falling off in the boom so favor- 
able to anyone in power? 

Take the subjects which I have discussed. 
There has been no suggestion that labor 
might be more productive. The suggestion 
that we limit exports, which has always been 


in the power of the administration, has been 
discouraged by Mr. Harriman’s testimony last 
week, and by the submission of a greatly in- 
creased program for shipments to western 
Europe. 

With regard to the increase in bank loans, 
Mr. Eccles submits an elaborate plan for in- 
creased reserves which meets the universal 
disapproval of the bankers, and is opposed 
apparently by Mr. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury. In the meantime, the Government 
refuses to use the orthodox methods against 
inflation, by increasing the rediscount rate 
and selling some of the Federal Reserve 
System's bonds on the open market. 

Mr. Eccles agrees completely with my pro- 
posal that a program to prevent inflation 
means the cutting of Government expenses. 
He said: “It means rigid Government econ- 
omy. It means deferment of all expendi- 
tures—Federal, State, or local, to the greatest 
extent consistent with public obligations at 
home and abroad. * * * This means the 
greatest possible economy in all Government 
expenditures.” But the President has fought 
bitterly every effort to cut any item of his 
budget, and we now read in the papers that 
next year’s budget is to be $40,000,000,000, two 
or three billion dollars in excess of this year’s 
budget. 

The Government fully agrees with the gen- 
eral idea of a campaign to encourage saving 
by others than the Government but up to 
date there has been no official warning against 
our general spending, and the campaign to 
save food was so poorly organized that we 
must almost question its good faith now that 
it has collapsed. 

Mr. Eccles says that the increase of hous- 
ing credit guaranteed by the Government is 
a serious danger, but Mr. Harriman says that 
the necessity for a continued housing pro- 
gram is so great that no change shculd be 
made. 

With regard to the support price program, 
while I think it has not had a tremendous 
effect under present conditions and must be 
continued to keep our promises to the farmer, 
certainly the Department of Agriculture up to 
this time has gone out of its way to indicate 
a desire to maintain farm prices at a high 
level, and the bureaus lower down seem to 
have no conception of the danger of over- 
doing these prices. They begin to buy be- 
fore the price reaches the level fixed. I could 
find no indication in their testimony that 
they would cooperate in any general effort 
to lower meat prices as of today. 

Except for the saving campaign and the 
proposed limit on consumer credit which 
amounts to about 5 percent of the increase 
in total credit, the Administration has ap- 
parently no interest in the fundamental 
causes of the present situation. Congress 
will certainly consider their proposals to re- 
store Regulation W on consumer credit and 
larger appropriations to conduct a proper sav- 
ing campaign. Congress will furthermore 
consider most seriously the question of power 
to fix margins on commodity exchanges, al- 
though the evidence to date shows that such 
margins have no long-term effect on com- 
modity prices. 

The administration policy today is to leave 
all the fundamental reasons alone, particu- 
larly if they happen to interfere with some 
favored policy or special interest, and put 
their whole cause on a restoration of a 
planned economy to restrain the prices which 
other policies cause to rise. They want full 
power to allocate commodities, to regulate 
their use, to fix prices and to ration consum- 
ers’ goods. These are police state methods 
abandoned by themselves before the end of 
1946 because they were so inffective and un- 
popular. There is a good deal of talk of 
limited control, but the authority requested 
by the President and Mr. Harriman is un- 
limited authority with the statement that 
they will only use that authority to a limited 
degree. 
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I do not say it is absolutely impossible to 
regulate one commodity without extending 
controls to all. Every experience we have 
had, however, shows that controls of this kind 
are closely interrelated—that you cannot reg- 
ulate grain without regulating meat, you 
cannot regulate meat without regulating 
chickens and eggs and dairy products. You 
cannot well regulate steel without regulating 
the hundreds of industries that depend on 
steel. We face the issue of returning to a 
controlled economy, the same kind of econ- 
omy which exists in nearly every other ccun- 
try in the world. It is an issue greater than 
that of high prices. 

From an economic standpoint, it is not a 
remedy, although it might hold prices back 
at least on the surface for a few months. 
If it were effective, however, it would choke 
production instead of increasing it and our 
ultimate solution must be more production 
to give people what they need at reasonable 
prices. Certainly, price control has not in- 
creased production in any foreign country. 

It has had the opposite effect. Here in 
America we saw how under OPA controls, 
many important products disappeared from 
the market. There was no butter, no meat, 
no soap or canned goods, no white shirts 
or new suits, no leather and no shoes. There 
was no lumber or any other building ma- 
terials, and none of them came back in suffi- 
cient quantity until we got rid of OPA. By 
price control you increase every shortage, 
necessarily because you increase the de- 
mand. When prices are held too rigid, you 
also decrease production. 

Furthermore, no matter how well price 
control might work in theory, there isn’t 
anybody in the world who knows enough 
to do it right in a country the size of the 
United States. There isn’t any evidence 
that the Government can distribute better 
than the natural laws of supply and demand. 

Finally, price controls won't work in the 
United States. In time of war a certain 
morale develops which makes it possible to 
retain control. I served with Hoover in the 
World War, and he relied almost entirely 
on that morale. I was always convinced 
then that we couldn’t have done the same 
job in time of peace. Certainly that was our 
experience with the OPA after the war. 
Whenever the economic price of any agricul- 
tural commodity was above the OPA price, 
the commodity went into the black market 
to seek the natural level of prices. The 
American people don’t like to be regimented 
and they don’t like to be ordered around by 
Federal officials. There was no regret when 
OPA closed down and free production 
started. No, the remedy for present con- 
ditions in America does not lie in price con- 
trol. It lies in saving and restraint. It 
lies in sound government fiscal policy. It 
lies in more production and every incentive 
to more production. . 

And with modifications the remedy for 
world conditions lies in more freedom and 
less government attempts to restrain. 

Even more than that, I believe most strong- 
ly that a peaceful and prosperous world 
can only be based ultimately on individual 
freedom. In time of war that freedom must 
be surrendered. But if we admit that it must 
be surrendered in time of peace for some 
peacetime emergency, we will never find the 
time when that emergency does not exist. 
If we once admit that in peacetime we must 
surrender individual liberty, then it will 
never return. This country is today the bul- 
wark of the principles of liberty. If we 
abandon them, the whole world must 
follow. 

The reason this country has a surplus of 
food to ship in such tremendous amount to- 
day is that we have pursued a system based on 
personal and economic liberty. If we go back 
to Government restrictions, the time will 
come when there won't be any surplus to 
ship abroad. Our European friends can 
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Diplomatic Boondogsgling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 8, 1947 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing letter by Mr. William C. Bullitt, 
former United States Ambassador to Rus- 
sia and France, in the Washington Post 
for December 15. Mr. Bullitt demolishes 
with Mr. Lippmann’s own words the lat- 
ter’s recent argument that the fate of 
China is of little importance to the 
United States: 


DIPLOMATIC BOONDOGGLING 


My attention has been called to a column 
in your paper of December 8, signed by 
Walter Lippmann, describing action to pre- 
vent Communist conquest of China as diplo- 
matic boondoggling. Is this the same Mr 
Lippmann who published, in 1943, a book 
entitled United States Foreign Policy Shield 
of the Republic? 

That book contains the follo\ 





1. American naval power in the Pacific 
must, in order to be fully effective, hold se- 
curely a chain of bases extending from con- 
tinental United State through Hawaii, 
Wake, Guam, anc ] 






slands to the Phi »h r,a 
line which cannot ea held securely un- 





less there is an ancl the other end of 
this barrier chain of bases. This anchor can 

be provided only by China 
2. Manifestly the peace of the Pacific has 
turned and will turn upon China. All the 
international wars of the Pacific, including 
we are now waging, have turned 


upon China, and the future of China will 
for good or evil determine the future of 
the whole great basin of the Pacific 

3. AS soon as the United States became a 
power in the Far East by occupying the Phil- 
ippines, the American "Government commit- 


ted itself to opposing the dismemberment of 
China into spheres of imperialist influence 
This was the open-door policy. With some 
temporary deviations and some lapses, the 
United States adhered to this policy, and fi- 
nally became engaged in the present war be- 
cause it would not renounce the policy. 
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report to the House, now in printed form, is 


available to anyone desiring it. 
You have asked me to talk to you of my 
recent Foreign Affairs Committee assignment 


as it relates to the Near East. This I am 
happy to do, though the picture is not a gay 
one. I am certain that you, like myself, are 
concerned with what the future holds, 


troubled as never before by the possibilities 
r ever-increasing tragedy that seem to 
pre in on every side. I shall speak with 


nplete objectiveness confident that to each 
of you and to you all collectively the 
United States holds within it 
he future of the world. 
We grew up secure in the 
thought that we were pretty safe behind our 


oceans, that we didn’t have to think about 


future of the 


older ones 


uch thing But that world has ceased t 
exist and we must become acutely aware of 
the areas that hold danger for us. The whole 


Near and Middle East is such an area—from 
Greece to Afghanistan, from Turkey to the 


southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula. 
Ss MMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 
I must make it clear at the start that I 
t on an assignment to study condi- 


went ou 


ns at first hand, to get facts, and to bring 


those facts back to the Congress. I did not 
to form opinions—indeed, except I kept 
objective attitude I should have failed 
completely in the task given me. 


When I tell you that the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which 
I am chairman, is concerned with the move- 
ments that cut across national boundaries 
with particular emphasis on the explosive 
aspects of communism, zionism, nationalism, 
etc., you can see that personal opinions are 
out 
and Turkey, Cairo, the Arabian 
Peninsula, and Iran, with north Africa were 
to be the areas of our study. Cholera kept 
us out of Cairo and a cable calling us back 
for special committee meetings on the 
interim-aid program November 10 prevented 
our getting into north Africa. But we sent 
two of our men into Greece and Turkey, 
while Congressman Merrow, of New Hamp- 
shire, and I took the Near East as our share 


Greece 


CONGRESSMAN JACKSON ON GREECE 

So much confusion 1s abroad relative to 
the whole matter of foreign need and of the 
efficacy of our help that I wish I could 
ive you not only my own impression, but 
Iso the even more authoritative statements 


of my colleague, Congressman DoNnaLp L. 
Jackson of California, who spent some weeks 


in Greece. 

When we had the interim-aid bill up be- 
fore the Committee on Rules last week one 
of the committee members said to the wit- 
ness, Mr. Jackson, “You don’t mean to tell 
us that the aid we have given Greece has 
stopped the Communists?” Here is his 
reply 

“During the period between October 6-23, 
Mr. Teacve and I traveled hundreds of 
niiles through Greece to the northern fron- 
tiers, into Thrace, and in general, covered as 
much of the country as it was possible to 
cover. We had interviews with many per- 
sonalities both in and out of the Government. 
We did not spend our time on the front 
porch of the American Embassy in Athens. 

» talked to members of the Greek press, 
rican and foreign correspondents, maga- 
zine writers, officers and men of the Greek 
Army and the Air Force, priests, villagers, 
businessmen and captured bandits. We 
made every effort to learn what had hap- 
pened in Greece * * * since the Amer- 
ican mission went in there. Regardless of 
political affiliations—and there are 27 po- 
litical parties in Greece—we found no one 
even among the Communists, who did not 
say that if we had not gone into Turkey and 
Greece they would be today in the economic 
and military control of Russia. 






“There might have been differing degrees 
of efficiency in the administration of aid in 
that area. There probably was some degree 
of friction between our Embassy and the 
aid mission. There was stupidity in some 
respects in connection with the administra- 
tion of UNRRA, but the one unassailable 
fact, in spite of all that has been said here- 
tofore, is the fact that if we had not gone 
into Greece and Turkey when we did, the 
iron curtain would have lifted and crashed 
on the Mediterranean coast. 

“The military significance of Greece is of 
the utmost importance. Fate, perhaps in a 
mood of irony, gave Greece one of the world’s 
most unproductive soils—rugged, moun- 
tainous terrain—and an unbalanced econ- 
omy which has never in the history of the 
nation been a favorable trade-balance side. 
Strategically, however, its importance can- 
not be underestimated. It has been said 
that who controls Greece to a large extent 
controls the Mediterranean. The whole re- 
lationship of Greece must be studied from 
the standpoint of her relationship with the 
remainder of Europe, and, what is more im- 
portant, from the standpoint of her rela- 
tionship with the Middle East. Geographi- 
cally, Greece stands on the flank of Turkey. 


Her island possessions dominate the ap- 
proaches to the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus. Crete lies astride the communica- 


tion lines of the Mediterranean, and the har- 
bors of Greece, while not the best in the 
world, would offer facilities for repair and re- 
fueling in the event of a world crisis. It is 
highly questionable whether Turkey could 
stand alone against military aggression un- 
less her flank on the west were covered. 
The ancient gateway of invasion to the Mid- 
dle East lies through Turkey and has, since 
the days of Attila, the Hun, and Ghengis 
Khan. The Iran-Turkey-Greece axis stands 
guard to the reaches of not only the Middle 
East, but to Africa and the balance of the 
Mediterranean world. It is for th. reason, 
as you will remember, that America went 
to the aid of Greece in 1947. 

“We have to accept on the face the fact 
that the Communists have not made a sub- 
stantial gain in Europe during the last year. 
The pendulum for the first time since the 
war, has started to swing in the opposite 
direction. In all those countries having elec- 
tions, the tendency has been to repudiate 
the concept of communism. 

“If the same is true in Europe as in 
Greece and Turkey, the aid we have poured 
into Europe has had a definitely beneficial 
effect on containing communism.” 

Mr. JACKSON says further, “There is any- 
thing but a cold war going on in Greece to- 
day. It is a hot, fighting war.” And he 
should know. uestioned as to Henry J. 
Taylor's remarks about Athens being a boom 
town while nothing he could see there justi- 
fied the thought of great need, Mr. Jackson 
said, “I do not know where he traveled, but 
when one gets outside of Athens he is in a 
different world. They are grateful for the 
things we have done for them. All along 
the way people surrounded our jeep by the 
hundreds and literally kissed our hands be- 
cause we were Americans.” 


MY OWN OBSERVATIONS 


During my very brief stop-over in Athens 
we covered an amazing amount of ground, 
sitting in on a conference with Governor 
Griswold and his staff, going on to the in- 
formation office for a very concentrated hour 
of questions and answers and inspection of 
the office space and content, and ending up 
with an unforgetable hour with the Prime 
Minister. I came away with a vivid sense of 
the terrific problem facing the keen, vener- 
able M. Sophoulis. Little constructive work 
can be done until the guerrilla war is stopped. 
The condition of the people is deplorable. 
No wonder they often take the attitude that 
they couldn't be worse off, and maybe Com- 
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munist promises might hold something after 
all. 

One of the added trials is the scarcity of 
water in the Athens area. The Germans 
emptied the great Marathon Reservoir which 
takes 7 years of good rainfall to fill. And this 
year there was a drought. 

Do you know I find it difficult to under- 
stand the thought processes of people who 
say, “unless they will change their govern- 
ment and become a demccracy we will send 
no aid.” Soviet Russia calls herself a democ- 
racy. To me there is no future in imposing 
upon any people a form of government they 
don’t understand. We believe in our kind of 
what we call “democracy,” but how are we 
going to make the Greeks understand what 
we are talking about? After a while, per- 
haps—but even then it won’t be our business 
to force them, will it? It makes much better 
sense to me to do what we are doing, giving 
them food, etc., and help in this business 
of driving the guerrillas back beyond the 
borders from which their strength comes. 
Once that is done and they can give some 
attention to their internal affairs, then let 
them choose. Didn't we fight the war to 
preserve the right of peoples to choose? 

At the moment this new King Paul and 
his Queen Frederika are doing an amazing 
job and are making the people not only re- 
spect but love them. When we were in 
Athens the King was making a very thorough 
inspection of the whole of Greece with a 
rather breath-taking courage. And _ the 
Queen was everywhere, working to establish 
food centers, clinics, etc. Did the papers here 
carry the story of how she was discovered in 
a crowd and lifted up onto the men’s shoul- 
ders and carried along while they all 
cheered? Give the people something to eat, 
set them to work, and then let them see 
whether or not they want to continue to be 
the most limited monarchy in the world. 


STRATEGIC FRONTIERS 


Greece, Turkey, and Iran are on the south- 
ern frontiers of the Soviet Union, their secu- 
rity constantly threatened. That security is 
of the utmost importance to us. 

We had come through France; the unbe- 
lievable attacks against us in the Communist 
papers, on the air, on billboards and hand- 
bills were fresh in our minds. We found 
the same procedure in varying degrees in 
Rome, Athens, and Tehran. It served to 
strengthen my conviction that we are en- 
gaged in a grim war—a cold war, if you 
want—upon which hinges the fate of man- 
kind. 

Two months in eastern Europe with 2 
weeks of that in Russia in 1945 and a very 
concentrated 6 weeks in Europe and the Near 
East this fall, have left me no alternative 
concept. Our adversary is ruthless, relent- 
less and entirely without honor. His goal is 
the complete domination of the world. He 
has said that if in his progress he must 
destroy those whom he cannot convince, 
even though he destroy all but a small num- 
ber of the present population of the globe, 
he will do so. Evidence of his sincerity in 
this regard can be found in every land upon 
which he has laid the finger of his con- 
scienceless lust. Unfortunately, by the ap- 
peasement program of the adminstration in 
power at the time, we gave Moscow a sense 
of over importance at the very start. It was 
the American armies that were turned back 
from the Elbe. It was America that gave 
Stalin priorities in what are the satellite 
countries and helped him directly and in- 
directly to build Soviet strength in Korea, 
Manchuria, and China. As Americans we 
cannot escape our truly terrible responsibility 
to undo as fast as may be that which we 
have done. You may say to me, “But I 
didn't do it, I was against it.” If you voted 


against them you did that at least, for it 
was the majority of those voting who seem- 
ingly continued the appeasement administra- 
If you were among those who did not 


tion, 
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God-fearing world needs expiation 
I am not ong the defeatists who say at 
Se “this can’t be done, if this is 
won't work, we've poured so much 
a rat hole we just can’t pour any 
etc.” Why not close the rat hole? To 
é ur thinking and our actions on the 


se that all Moscow needs to take over 


world is to start the juggernaut rolling, 


me shocking beyond measure. What i 
matter with us? Have we no good old- 
d spunk left? Have we no courage, 


10 belief in ourselves and the way 
re building? And at this moment 
le for existence and for t 
are faced up with the 

s of materialism, have we no alle 
10m our forebears put 
is our faith in the Almighty 
11 God whom we call by many 
names and worship through various 
ulas? What have we become? 

The Turks have refused Russia control o 
the Dardanelles. They are bleeding them- 

lves white keeping an army out of all pro- 
portion to normal peacetime needs. And up 
Iran, on the very borders of the Soviet 
i the Province of Azerbajan, with 
1ited Nations backing and what is little 
more than moral support from us, turned 
*m out. While we were in Tehran those 
courageous Persians voted down the 
Russian oil concession 102 to 2. They know 
that their little army, only now beginning to 
ull itself together with the help of our tiny 
nilitary mission would be impotent should 
Moscow decide to move to the Persian Gulf. 
But they have stood their ground 

It is of vital importance to the security of 
the United States, as well as to that of west- 
ern Europe that the Iranians continue their 
courageous way. There are many reasons 
for this, but perhaps the most vital, until 
science gives us the formulas to unlock 
atomic energy for use in our economy, is and 
will be oil. Look at your map, and you will 
see the gateway Iran could be to Russia. 
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OIL 
At the northern end of the Persian Gulf is 
the largest refinery in the world. Soviet 
troops could move down in short order across 
Persia on the very roads we built with the 
agreement of the Iranians to give to Russia 
he supplies with which she repulsed the 
Germans. 
Just in the bend of the gulf lies the fas- 
inating little land of Kuwait—very ancient. 
Under it is probably the greatest known oil 














deposit in the world. American concerns 
own one-half of the concession, and work 
iad begun to go on apace when we were 


there. 

Part way down the gulf lies the island of 
Bahrein where the British, as well as our- 
have vital interests. On the mainland 
is Dhahran. Here the seemingly inexhausti- 
ble concessions are ours, and the friendship 
and understanding that has been built be- 
tween us and His Very Powerful Majesty King 
ibn-Saud are making possible a development 
of the country that should be of great benefit 
to all the people. We saw the first rails laid 
on the ties of the railroad that will join to- 
gether the principal cities. These in turn are 
to have water, sewage, and light. The engi- 
neers are ours, most of the labor is Arab, and 
for the first time in their lives they receive 
a@ living wage. For the first time, also, com- 
pany schools make it possible to the native to 
learn a trade, to imprové that knowledge and 
sO earn a progressively better position. A 
hospital is being built and schools, and the 
palm huts have been replaced by little houses 
of cement and of brick. 

Some of the oil from Bahrein and Dhahran 
goes to China—to India. During the war 
our Navy used practically all of the output 
of ARAMCO, and our ships still count upon 


selves, 
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line, friend 
IMPACT OF PARTITION 
Let me repeat at this point that our job 
was to discover and té 
aspects of national and international move- 
ments. Whether justice or injus- 


tice in the paséiti Palestine was not 


report on the explosive 


there be 








our busines: Bi as and is our busi- 
ness is to give t and to the people 
of America as ¢ tive a p cture as 
possible of the results of tl impact of the 
United State decision to stand for parti- 


tion. 
We arrived in Jerusalem just at the tim 
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clear,” s 
The tension 
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Jewish Agen 
because tl 
would be sat 
Palestine acco! 
this, the Arabs 
believe ther 
Zionist agreement to the suggested partition 
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We found « 1 Gener h very 
able staff ex y well ed We 
used their knowledge as backg i for our 
discussions and conferences Br 
Jews, and Arat me of these talks were 
on the record, others not, but all of then 

: os 
were with people in positions of it y 
in their grou} though some of their voices 
have been need all too successfully. 

It was particularly interesting to find that 
Creech-Jones’ announcement of Britain’s de- 
cision to withdraw from Palestine was met 
on every hand with complete incredulity. 
The High Comr ner Sir Alan Cunning- 
ham left no doubt as to its finality when 


I talked wit! n, 
on the air The ite reaction was 
pleasure on the part of both Jews and Arabs, 
although when I discussed it later with the 
Jewish Agen I found a curious attitude 











that was most difficult to rationalize. Both 
groups were very positive that they could 
handle any violence that might occur should 
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tior Tt e also group f orthodox Jew 
wl t vith a ir bable es f 
t 2 c ern iest t p er { 
€ iblishing a Jewish state t i cular 
time might become the gre € t dy 
€ faced by Jewry 

And there e still others wit! both the 
Jewis d the Arab ave a deep 
c i y Jew could and 
s be et we own § va- 
ti ey deeply resent the pressures from 
v u have brought discord amongst 
them. To these I have said th I hoped 
they would let nothing discourage them, but 
that they would continue to try to find ways 


to bring about an 
that the dark cl 


the attainmen 


ultimate peace in order 
uds that presently cover 
al long in the hearts 
of many may be dissipated by unse 
and a deep understanding of the need of the 
world for peace 

1 saying nothing 
thousands upon thousands of 
taught in ir synag¢ t 
been single ut Sy the Lord Jeh 
ill mankind and given a particular little 
country Nor have I peak of the 
tortured and homeless to whom the Promised 
nly hope, whose problem has 
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you rep t 
So tod I n giving you as much of a 
pic e as I can of what the imp f the 
announcement of the Ame d f 
partition was right at the 1 f and 
methir f the in I the nm 
I ip n the secur d the f 
of the United St ind l f 
t W ern world 
POSSIBLE EFFECT UPON ARAB-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 
Let us 1 k at a j a e col 
A a [ \ t of lr IT . t c wt 
came t the conclusion tnat conse l 
of opinl Oo a very iareg t 
wit i ‘ m At t iL AC d \ > 4 yt ) 
we had the confidence and ‘ nd f 
eve Arab cour 4 the He- 
lit l wh t had | ied tice 1 
den racy ? A er ‘ f 
Near East inte which 1 d t 
end < Ott 1 ru A t 
trusted us to uj d es aga 
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defection, our r f n all the be- 
lieved we sto I confused them. 
They are bewildered by what they consider 


; c vy? ( to them but more 
] 1 creed, to our own 
nor I y feel we have betrayed them 
materially, but morally and spir- 

] well 
N the understand our gullibility, 
I f the ways of Moscow His 
M Ki Ibn Saud has and has had no 
ibout the gangsters in the Krem- 
He sees the danger they present to all 
ho believe that man is a child of God, 
not a tool of the state. He has watched 
the machinations of Uncle Joe as he has 
d his long hands out toward the 
eastern Mediterranean, pulling them back 
whenever they got slapped, but always 
reaching out again in some new direction. 
And now? There was little in our papers 


about the possibilities of the Russian stand 
during the first days of maneuvering at 
Lake Success—nothing to give the picture 
of the constant pushing and shoving behind 
the scenes, but definitely felt, to bring out a 


statement by the United States delegate. 
How well it was managed that Soviet agree- 
ment with America was interpreted as a 


splendid step toward better understanding. 
Ww there a word said of what was accom- 
plished in the sinister determination of 
Moscow to control the world? Let us con- 
sider the partition plan from that angle 
and quite dispassionately for a moment. 
There are two ways—and two ways only— 
to put it into effect. (1) By the agreement 
of both groups upon which it is really predi- 
cated (2) By force. It is clearly apparent 
that the first method is out—and no think- 
ing person can fail to see the implications 
and possible ramifications of the second. It 
will do no more than suggest what it would 
mean should the whole Moslem world of 
some 300,000,000 join in protest. Is it not 
important that we consider whether it has 
not become far more than a question of just 
Palestine—indeed one has little alternative 
if one is to face the explosive aspects from 
the standpoint of world peace and the battle 
that is on between the cold, merciless Krem- 
lin and a God-fearing world 


RUSSIAN STRATEGY AT LAKE SUCCESS 


Let us look at the Russian strategy at Lake 
Success beginning with the opening gun— 





the consummate skill of Gromyko's first 
speech 
“We had hcped that these two people 


would find a way to reconcile their difficul- 
ties * * * we have come most reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion * * * Russia 
stands unalterably”—and here is the heart 
of the matter—"“for the right of all peoples 
to self-determination * * * for the 
right of an unhappy minority to withdraw 
from its association with a majority, the right 
to live unmolested in his own country, etc. 
etc.” 

Does this not make it immediately evident 
that Moscow has used the Palestine issue 
merely as a tool to establish within the 
United Nations the precedent of the right 
of a minority to separate from the majority 
and set up a separate state? You will see 
that by its action in this one instance the 
UN has sanctioned whatever Moscow has 
done or plans to do to instigate turmoil and 
revolt in every country where there are 
minorities. 

Take the Azerbaijan matter, for example. 

Look mcre closely at Kurdistan, and foot- 
hills of Mount Ararat, the most strategic land 
mass in eastern Asia. Once established as 
a satellite country and it is just an easy 
downhill walk to Kirkutz and the plains 
beyond. 

And Soviet Armenia—how logical to bring 
those 7,000 square miles back to the fold— 
to collect the dispersed Armenians as they 
are doing, and bring them back to Kars and 
Ardahan. Why surely if after an interval of 


2,000 years one group is reinstated in an area 
of 10,000 square miles, then another group 
dispersed but 30 years ago should be given the 
same rights, 


It is this establishment of precedent which 
Moscow has at the moment successfully 
pulled off that holds within it More power 
for destruction than the atom bomb. 

Of course courageous little Greece, in spite 
of all the pressures to which she was sub- 
jected, held firmly to her early determination 
to permit no such precedent to be establish- 
ed, for is not Macedonia upon the very brink? 


POSSIBLE EFFECT UPCN MARSHALL PLAN 


By supporting the partition plan Moscow 
accomplishes another purpose definitely an- 
nounced in Europe; the defeat of the so- 
called Marshall plan. How? 

A large part of the rehabilitation plan for 
Europe is predicated upon the supplying of 
some 15,000,000 tons of oil annually from the 
Near East. At the moment the output is 
about half that amount—but the contem- 
plated pipe lines and new developments could 
readily double the amount. If this is not 
brought about—if in addition the 7,500,000 
tons are cut off, where is the oil to come 
from? 

Our own oil supplies are about 230,000,000 
tons a year, and we know that we must con- 
serve rather than to expand if we are to build 
security at home. So it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the pipe lines be laid and that 
the output be available to Europe. 

Could tankers bring the oil around the long 
way? It has been roughly estimated that 
300 tankers would be required to give the five 
8,000-ton ships a day that would be requir- 
ed-——the minimum time for the turn-around 
being about 2 months. To build these on 
top priorities with no time out for strikes 
would take at least a year—and very roughly 
would cost from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000— 
a small sum perhaps as it relates to the pos- 
sible 16 billions suggested for a 5-year reha- 
bilitation program—but 

Under such conditions the pipe lines loom 
large in the Marshall plan. And Russia has 
maneuvered the United Nations into a posi- 
tion where—if no further considerations be 
given—the precedent of minority withdraw- 
als has been established and underwritten. 
The immediate result is clearly evident. The 
Near East is threatening to explode over a 
plan whose possible implementation has in it 
explosive elements which might easily ignite 
not just the Near East but all the world. 
And who benefits? Moscow and the godless 
Communist ideology. 

Whose will be the hand that made all this 
possible? Where does that put us, friends, 
in this great battle that is on between those 
who believe in God and those who defy Him? 
Remember that the Arab also is a devout 
believer. Has it not become a question of 
the future of our world? Will the men in 
the Kremlin be able to continue to play their 
cards as successfully as they have on the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea? 
Shall we continue in our blindness and keep 
on giving them one strategic spot after 
another even as we have now helped the 
establishment of the one precedent Moscow 
needs to do legitimately what she has so 
far accomplished without sanction? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE 


That is an unpleasant picture, isn’t it? 
I’m wondering if we have the courage to look 
at it from every possible angle, facing the 
worst that could happen, and then say to 
ourselves: Even now this need not be. Even 
now those responsible may use a greater 
wisdom than the leaders have shown. The 
very fact that neither Arab nor Jew is ready, 
really, to use force means that time may 
bring cooler judgments to bear among those 
seemingly the most involved. Once the Brit- 
ish have withdrawn and these two contend- 
ers are faced up with the full responsibility 
for their own future, isn’t it still possible 
that those of both groups who have long 
felt a peaceful way could be found if only 
the leaders could be forced to abdicate from 
their positions of fanatic immovableness, 
might have the courage and the strength to 
win through to peace. 
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Isn’t it further possible that when 
United Nations Security Council consi 
methods of implementing the decision of : 
Assembly, as it must automatically do, t 
will have to face up realistically to 
shattering results of Russian strategy? I 
it conceivable that at that point, with 
peace of the world at stake, some inte: 
procedure may be worked out which w 
give time for further consideration for 
that is involved? 

In giving you this dispassionate object 
picture of a part at least of the expk 
aspects of the present situation in the N¢ 
East, Iam placing upon each one of you, J 
Moslem, and Christian, a very heavy respon 
bility. I believe that it is of infinite im; 
tance that we go forward from this moms 
with a deep and new-found humility, as! 
ing that we may see more clearly in the dark- 
ness that surrounds us and that we may u 
all our strength, all our courage, all our ener 
gies to protect and uphold the spiritual « 
sence that is freedom, that is America. 

Upon us as believers in the spiritual reali- 
ties, upon us as Americans rests the impellin 
need to look into the implications of thé 
world-shaking decisions with a deeper re- 
sponsibility for the safety and security of th 
our country in a world aflame with passio: 
with anger, with envy and with greed. N 
that America shall be strong for the sake « 
strength, but rather that her strength r 
be there to be used by the great forces of t! 
Eternal God to build justice and mercy that 
in the end there may indeed be light. 


TT 


Economic and Social Implication of Mcd- 
ern Food Science as Exemp/ified in 
Multipurpose Foed for Famine Emer- 
gency Relief Feeding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to insert this program put out 
by the Meals for Millions Foundation. I 
definitely do not believe that this is a 
fantastic dream nor do I believe it an im- 
pussiblity. Mr. Clifford E. Clinton, the 
foundation’s president, is a successful 
and reputable businessman, one of the 
leading restaurateurs in Los Angeles. 
The food described may not be palatable 
but it will save lives, and that is what 
we are interested in. 

The program follows: 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF Mop- 
ERN Foop SCIENCE AS EXEMPLIFIED IN MULTI- 
PURPOSE Foop FOR FAMINE EMERGENCY 
RELIEF FEEDING 

(By Clifford E. Clinton, president, Meals for 

Millions Foundation) 


FOREWORD 


As the first permanent organized volun- 
tary citizens effort dedicated to the preven- 
tion of starvation, the Meals for Millions 
Foundation was established last fall to de- 
velop a new approach to an old problem. 
The foundation seeks to focus public atten- 
tion on the fact that recurrent mass star- 
vation is no longer inevitable and that mal- 
nutrition is preventable through the appli- 
cation of modern food science and techno- 
logical knowledge. 

The foundation is neither interested nor 
engaged in the commercial distribution of 
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connected with the foundation is finan- 
interested in n ir f l The 
idation merely utilizes multipurpose food 
i ram as the first scl ntifi “a } - 
i food to provide max m nutrition at 
mum cost 
Du the pa year the foundation |! 
s ed that it obje are prac- 
t nd can be quickly achieved tot de- 
-e that public interest can be aroused 
It has accumulated evidence that lequate 
‘ ] ] od 
i 
ent 
I 
on all citizens the obligation to offer t 
n leaders whatever information and 






ce they may possess that may con- 
tribute to the solution of a world problem 
that affects us all Therefore, on bel 

the Meals for Millions Foundation, I submit 
the following memorandum: 

Any program for the fulfillment of Ameri- 
ca's obligation to a hungry world is enmeshed 
with serious problems of political, social, and 
economic importance, as well as humani- 
tarian considerations— 


1. To the hungry millions facing the pros- 





pect of starvation, economic prostration, and 
civil disturbance 

2. To well-fed nations of the world such as 
ours, whose normal resources are great, 
though inadequate for the task of feedin 
the world without risks of incurring eco- 
nomic disruptions or catastroph 

The ideal policy must be one, therefore, 
that will preserve our willingness and our 
ability to help over such period as may be 
necessary, to enable those now dependent 
to become independent and self-sustaining 

We recognize that there are several possible 
roaches for both immediate and long- 
m aid in the foreign food crisis 





A, CONSERVATION AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 
OF TRADITIONAL FOODS 

One immediate approach is to conserve our 
normal food resources by all the devices be- 
ing employed by the recently created Citi- 
zens’ Food Committee. The corollary to this 
approach is to stimulate maximum world 
production of traditional foods and of com- 
modities and services which can be exchanged 
for food 

We must be alert, however, to the fact that 
if we save too little, produce too little, and 
export too much, the resul 
of our own food economy, dis 
tion, and consequent national preoccupation 
with our own internal difficulties, which will 
preclude effective attention to lution 
of the world food problem 

Moreover, even within the margin of our 

security, we may soOn become discour- 

if, with all our sacrifice, we do not 

rapid rehabilit: 
tion abroad. We can take grains and other 
foods from the domestic market in such 
quantities as to raise prices at home, and 
despite this sacrifice, still fail to bring to 
undernourished people those nutritive es- 
entials necessary to rebuild thei 
bodies and restore their incentive, hope, and 
ambition, which are all so necessary if these 
people are to | 


dle, as well 
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tasks of recon: ; 

The problem, therefose, is not only that of 
filling empty stomachs. It is 
lem of rebuilding wasted bodie It is the 
problem of synchronizing relief feeding with 
the requirements of rehabilitation and re- 


construction. 


also the prob- 





B. PRODUCTION OF NEW FOODS 
The purpose of this memorandum is to 
ientific approach, which, 
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ocessing, and blending of the food ele- 
ments required in order to make an inex- 
pensive, abundant food, nutritionally ade- 


quate. 

A similar procedure could be adopted in 
those areas, such as India, China, and the 
Near Fast which have never had an adequate 
food production and technology. A cooper- 

e program should be set up to provide 


he farm and factory facilities whereby these 
deficiency nations could begin the produc- 
tion of a food which would be within the 
purchasing power of the Hindu untouch- 
able, the Egyptian fellah, the Chinese coolie, 
CONCLUSION 

I vccomplish the foregoing, the program 
provide adequate funds for con- 
tinued research and development of those 
foods which, for the first time in history, will 
make it possible to prevent famine and mal- 
itrition throughout most of the world and 
bring nourishing food within the reach of 
impoverished people 


hould als 





Only then will people have the strength to 
raise their own standards of living and look 
forward to a hopeful, peaceful, productive, 


id self-sustaining future, 


Food-Sharing Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr.POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia League of Republican 
Women has devised a food-sharing plan 
which in my opinion has much to com- 
mend it for widespread adoption 
throughout the United States as an ef- 
fective way of supplementing the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign-aid program. The 
plan was devised by a food-conservation 
committee under the chairmanship of a 
young housewife and mother of two in- 
fant children, Mrs. Roy E. James. As 
one would expect, the plan is simple and 
personal. It is what one would expect 
from the mothers of America. 

Under the plan to which I refer it is 
suggested that the boss of the American 
kitchen, so to speak, make a pledge to 
restrict the use of fats and grains in her 
own household and to conserve food by 
one or more of the following very simple 
methods: 

First. Exclude one whole course from 
the day’s heaviest meal. 

Second. Cut out one vegetable or meat 
serving from the main course of the day’s 
heaviest meal. 

Third. Establish one “fast” day a week 
and ask healthy and ablebodied members 
of the family either to forego one or more 
meals entirely or to eat only a “fast” 
meal in lieu of a regular one. 

Fourth. Take an unseen foreign friend 
along to the grocery store and put into 
the “share” bank an amount equal to the 
cost of the food you would have bought 
if he had stayed for dinner. 

Fifth. Deduct a reasonable amount of 
cash from the wcekly food budget and 
put it into the “share” bank. 

The food-sharing plan which Mrs. 
James and her committee have devised 
is nothing more than age-old charity and 
neighborliness in its simplest form. I 


hope that by placing it in the ReEcorp it 
will come to the attention of women’s 
organizations throughout the country. 
The mothers and housewives of America 
may find in this plan the suggestion by 
which they can help the Nation tp share 
its plenty with those of our foreign 
friends who are in need. 





Taft-Hartley Act and How It Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, Mr. 
Speaker, since much has been said about 
the Taft-Hartley Act in the press and 
over the radio, the time has come for the 
rank and file of workers, as well as em- 
ployers to learn how the law works out 
in actual practice. 

Mr. E, F. Johnson of the E. F. Johnson 
Co., of Waseca, Minn., one of the leading 
manufacturers of the Northwest, writes: 

The Taft-Hartley law could well be de- 
scribed as an act to protect the rights of 
labor. It could be enthusiastically ac- 
claimed, if its proponents were as vocal as 
its enemies, as a guarantee of the freedom 
of individual employees: 


I am very well acquainted with Mr. 
Johnson and his associates in the E. F. 
Johnson Co. I also know many of the 
employees of this company. They are all 
fine Americans. They work together to 
secure maximum production of the high- 
est quality of precision-made radio equip- 
ment and other products, This com- 
pany, both management and workers did 
an outstanding job during the war. I 
know that every Member of the House 
will benefit from reading Mr. Johnson’s 
analysis of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
how this law works out in his company. 


WHAT'S IN TAFT-HARTLEY BILL THAT’S CAUSE FOR 
ALARM AMONG UNIONS?—SURVEY SHOWS THAT 
UNION MEMBERS FAVOR PROVISIONS OF THE 
ACT——-LAW EXPECTED TO MAKE NO DIFFERENCE 
LOCALLY 


Just why is all this fuss about the new 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
commonly called the Taft-Hartley law? Is 
there some calamity hanging over the heads 
of all workers, especially union members? 
What is going to happen to Johnson em- 
ployees in particular, and to their relations 
with the company? 

Well, from where I sit, there appears no 
reason to expect any change whatever, in 
any matters affecting people in this plant. 
Now, as always, good relations are determined 
not by law but by the good intentions and 
sincere efforts of all participants. 

The conditions leading to trouble else- 
where, necessitating legislation to protect the 
rights of the public and the individual 
worker as well as equalizing the responsibili- 
ties and rights of management and unions, 
just have not existed here. During all of the 
period of our A. F. of L. union contracts, 
neither management nor union has had to 
assert its legal rights in conflict with the 
other. Differences, of course, have arisen, 
but have been settled peaceably by the proc- 
ess of true collective bargaining. 

Credit for that condition should be shared 
jointly by all of us, but particularly by the 
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management and union representatives wh 
have honestly endeavored to get along. The 
are, for the company, Bernie Hess and Lé« 
Loomer, and for the union, Business Agent 
Bill Foard and Jack Bray, and Shop Stewa: 
Harold Webber. This company has no in 
tention of using the new law as an excus 
for stirring up trouble. I have much « 
fidence that the union members and repr: 
sentatives have the same motives. If th 
confidence is warranted, no one need expe 
any adverse effect from the enactment of th; 
law. 

What, then, is the reason for all the d 
nunciation the Taft-Hartley Act and its su; 
porters have been getting from labor officia] 
Is there the remotest reason for thinking ; 
will enslave labor? Can it possibly work t 
wreck unionism? These and other simila: 
claims have filled the air and the press { 
many months. If they are valid, there 
reason to be disturbed; if not they should bx 
challenged, and it’s up to employers in th 
absence of much other defense to put th 
facts truthfully before their employees and 
the public. 

An interesting poll of public opinion w: 
presented in the Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 
une of September 21, being the results of 
national survey by the Opinion Research 
Corp. to determine employees’ attitude on the 
act. Fifty-four percent of all employees and 
64 percent of union members disapproved ot 
the act. However, when questioned as t 
their views on 10 individual provisions in th« 
law, every such provision was strongly ap- 
proved by from 86 percent to 56 percent of 
all employees which included union mem- 
bers. All but one such provision was ap- 
proved by from 85 percent to 50 percent of 
union members, only 48 percent of them fa- 
voring outlawing the closed shop. 

Similar results have been obtained in many 
other opinion surveys. If we think we don't 
want something, but want everything in it, 
isn’t it likely that we have misunderstood 
the proposition? Perhaps the campaign to 
discredit the Taft-Hartley law has convinced 
a majority of workers that it must be bad 
even if it has much in its favor. Well, in 
such a case we have to examine the whole 
question—to see just what is in the law, and 
especially to look for any hidden jokers. 

t’s pretty tough reading to study the law 
as written, but we haVe it for anyone who 
wishes to do that. Many summaries have 
been prepared by supposedly disinterested 
persons, and they agree pretty well, so I’ve 
tried to summarize the summaries. 

In actual fact, the Taft-Hartley law could 
well be described as an act to protect the 
rights of labor. It could be enthusiastically 
acclaimed, if its proponents were as vocal as 
its enemies, as a guarantee of the freedom of 
individual employees. 

A very large part of. the law is devoted to 
provisions that prevent practices common in 
some unions which are detrimental to mem- 
bers collectively and individually. Among 
these provisions are: prohibitions of second- 
ary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes, which 
often resulted in large-scale unemployment 
even though there were no labor disputes 
with the employers so involved; requiring 
that unions as well as employers refrain from 
unfair labor practices, such as coercion, or 
charging excessive initiation fees; regulating 
the expenditure of union funds obtained 
from members dues, and requiring financial 
reports; altering the structure and procedure 
of the National Labor Relations Board so 
that it can work more effectively in the in- 
terest of the individual and with equal fair- 
ness to employer and union; prohibiting the 
closed shop under which an individual could 
be denied a job; limiting the reasons for 
which a member could be expelled from a un- 
ion thus requiring loss of his job in a union 
shop (or maintenance of membership con- 
tract such as we have). Every provision de- 
signed to protect employees in the old 
Wagner Act is continued. 
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The above and still other similar provisions 


have only one reason, the protection of in- 
jividual rights, even though they may re- 
rict practices formerly employed by some 
no means all) unions. They are defi- 
itely gains for the whole of labor, although 
efinitely a curb on certain excesses that had 
ecome so common in many places. So far 
s I know these things have not been issues 
here, consequently we may never be aware 
f the change in the law 
The rights of the general public have been 
ecognized. Strikes in large public-service 
ypes of industries cannot now be hastily 
called to the immense detriment of all 
They are not prohibited, but steps 
must be taken to give every possible chance 
settlement without strikes. Mediation 
rocedure is strengthened in an effort to 
avoid strikes. Federal Government em- 
loyees may not strike. We've all been af- 
fected by labor difficulties in the past, in 
which we had no direct part whatever, and 
the above and other provisions are designed 
reduce loss and even suffering on the part 


people. 


of the public. If it does, we all benefit 
equally. 
Employers do get some concessions. They 


have greater freedom of expression in labor 
matters, no longer being subject to prose- 
cution so long as they avoid threats or prom- 
ises of favors. They can now petition for an 
election to determine the proper bargaining 
agent for employees. They can now sue 
unions for breaking contracts just as unions 
could previously sue them (but the individ- 
ual union member still is not jeopardized). 
That looks fair enough, and nothing in those 
provisions should be any cause for concern. 

Union officials in certain capacities must 
sign affidavits certifying they are not Com- 
munists. International unions do not have 

preferred status over independents. 
Unions can now be found guilty of unfair 
labor practices. They are prohibited, as are 
corporations, from engaging in certain po- 
litical activities. Certainly these do not ap- 
pear to be excessive restrictions. 

That, as I see it, is the essence of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It has been treated this fully 
not because we may be directly involved, but 
because it is a matter of great national im- 
portance which so far has been inadequately 
presented. Instead of loud denunciation, 
and personal vilification of its sponsors, 
which seems to be the chief methods of at- 
tack, it should have calm judgment and full 
appraisal. That should indicate to fair- 
minded people that it is a fair act and de- 
serves a fair chance to succeed. 

E. F. JOHNSON. 





Postage Rates on Gift Packages to 
Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to reduce postage 
rates to a token payment for gift pack- 
ages of food, clothing, and medicines to 
various foreign countries. This bill re- 
sembles the measure introduced in the 
other body by several of its most dis- 


tinguished Members—Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. Burier, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
McManon, and Mr. O’Conor—and is 


similar in principle to several House 


measures which have been sponsored 
by my 


distinguished colleagues—Mr. 
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Potts, Mr. YouncBLoop, 
H. ANDRESEN of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Gleason. During the House debate last 
week, the able gentleman from Michi- 
gan, and my very good friend [Mr. 
SaDOWSKI], sponsored this proposal in 
the form.of an amendment to the Euro- 
pean emergency relief bill, and pre- 
sented in a most logical manner the 
reasons for its adoption. 

My bill is a simple one, and embraces 
the following two major provisions 

One, the bill provides that postage 
rates on gift packages containing food, 
clothing, and medicines mailed by indi- 
viduals in this country shall be reduced 
by at least 75 percent, or allowed to go 
postage free at the discretion of the 
United States Post Office Department, 
when addressed to individuals or accred- 
ited relief organizations in the countries 
of Europe (including Eire, Great Britain, 
and Iceland, and China and Korea. 

And two, the United States Post Office 
Department is reimbursed for the loss of 
postage revenue resulting from the re- 
duction, and for the cost of handling said 
relief packages, from relief funds already 
appropriated by Congress for foreign 
countries. 

The justifications for this measure are 
obvious. During the last few years, the 
common people of America, in the spirit 
of Christian charity and humanitarien- 
ism, have been giving generously to the 
needy everywhere. Churches and reli- 
gious organizations—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish—and other private re- 
lief organizations have been raising 
money and collecting food and other sup- 
Plies for the suffering people of the world, 

During the fiscal year of 1947, over 
317,000,000 pounds of relief supplies have 
been sent by individuals and private or- 
ganizations to Europe alone. An addi- 
tional 137,000,000 pounds of such supplies 
have been mailed since last July, which 
makes a total of 454,000,000 pounds of 
private relief for the last 17 months. 
These relief packages, valued at an 
amount of at least $50,000,000, have not 
cost the taxpayer one single cent, but rep- 
resent the voluntary contributions of in- 
dividual citizens. 

Unfortunately, the flow of private relief 
to Europe and Asia has been restricted 
by the heavy postal rates on relief pack- 
ages. It costs 14 cents per pound to send 
these packages, which means that post- 
age is often more than the cost of the 
contents. Total postage payments on 
private relief shipments to Europe for the 
1947 fiscal year amounted to $44,447,- 
265.38, and nearly $20,000,000 have been 


Mr. AvcustT 





paid out for the same purpose since 
July 1 
Mr. Speaker, the generous American 


people have contributed voluntarily well 
over $115 millions in relief packages and 
postal charges to the hungry people of 
Europe. This is genuine Christian char- 
ity, motivated by real friendship, and it 
deserves to be encouraged. The reduc- 
tion of postal rates, or permission to send 
these packages postage free, would stim- 
ulate and encourage the sending of pri- 
vate relief to Europe. The Post Office 
Department estimates that the effect of 
this bill would double the volume of pri- 
vate relief shipments. In other words, 
this measure would provide over $100 
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millions of private relief per year to sup- 


plement the Government relief pro- 
gram which we have considered 
In my opinion, private relief of this 


kind creates more good will for America 
among the peoples of the world than any 
Government relief program that we may 
enact. The recipients know that there 
are no political strings attached to these 
packages, nor political considerations in- 
volved, but that they represent contribu- 
tions by common people who have a real 
concept of relief 

Motivated by the belief that this bill 
will help feed and clothe thousands of 
destitute people, and will help create fn- 
ternational good will, I submit this meas- 
ure for consideration by the Congress. 





Radio Address to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
lowing radio address delivered by 


Mr. 
re- 
fol- 
me 


over Station WNBF on December 13, 
1947: 
Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 


congressional district, as the seas 
on earth and good will to men 
I want to propose something for the benefit 
forgotten group which, although rela- 
tively small, is nevertheless a large number 
when considered in round figures 

I speak to those men who, during the re- 
cent war, were punished for minor infrac- 
tions against military discipline and who lost 
the opportunity thereby for h 
charg 

Most of ths 


n of peace 


approaches, 


of a 


10rable dis- 


millions of our toys who came 


out of that struggle terminated their services 
without blemish or taint Yet, there are 
many against whom still rest charges of de- 
sertion, going over the hill, eluding the guard 


and a dozen other lesser 
deportment 
Because of this misbehavior, m« 


not receive an honorable discharge 


breaches of Army 


st men did 
Yet they 


put in several years, in practically every case, 
of military service, much of it overseas 
I am not referring to extreme examples 


where major crimes against s 
justified the heavy punishm 


ciety more than 


ents meted out 


by Army authorities I would not defend 
men in this category because it is obviocu 
they deserved what they got 

But so many boys appealed to me to save 


them from the threats of court-martial and 
dire consequences because they had jumped 
camp to reach a dyir 
to visit some « 

So many your 
sistance in hel 
mark from thei 
an hon I ible 
denied them 

It is all the more unfortunate 
consider most of 
boys. However, now they are men 


ther’s bed 





ide or 
ill 


ther re 





when you 
were mere 


and must 


these offenders 






face the grim world with two strikes agair 
them whenever they apply for jobs, either 
of a public nature or in private busin« 


It is a pretty desperate employer 


hire a man who cannot produce an honor- 
able release from the fighting forces. The 
door is barred in nearly every instance to 
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those upon whom there remains a black mark 
of the type I am describing. 

Every time some offender writes to me for 
help as a last resort, I think of the great 

Abraham Lincoln did while the Civil 
War was raging 

A frantic mother gained the audience of 

the President and begged him to pardon her 
just about to be shot for going to sleep 

n guard duty 

had been raised on a farm, ac- 

med to gt r to bed early and working 

hard all day Natural sleep overtook him 
! a sentry but the military tri- 

bunal sentenced him to execution 

Lincoln remembered his own youth and his 
hard early years. He recalled his own short- 
sf mings 

Reassuring this pleading mother, Lincoln 
vrote out a pardon which set the young man 
free and saved him from the firing squad 

Now that the war is over, I believe the War 
Department can well afford to look into a 
great number of cases with transgressions far 
le glaring than sleeping on sentry duty. I 
think all these incidents deserve a general 
review. Wherever the old order can be 
changed or the penalty made lighter, I think 
serious consideration should be given to this 
end 

Let us not deprive these people forever of 
the chance to make their name in peacetime 
pursuits. Such a barrier placed in their way 
constitutes a handicap most of them cannot 
surmount, 

Therefore, I say to the military and naval 
authorities of our country, be generous with 
these young men, let the spirit of Christmas 
pervade your minds and hearts and after 
careful review, make it possible for as many 
of these minor military offenders to obtain 
the honorable discharges they so zealously 
seek and are in such dire need of receiving. 

Thank you. 


This boy 


~ 





British Round Recovery Corner and 
Optimism Pervades Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing item by Glenn Williams should be 
good news to everyone, especially to the 
bleeding hearts who have been pleading 
that the world is coming to an end and 
that we should give the United States 
Treasury to Europe. The item follows: 


BRITISH ROUND RECOVERY CORNER AND 
OPTIMISM PERVADES ISLANDS 


(By Glenn Williams) 


Lonpon, December 13.—Increasing evi- 
dence that Britain is surely beating back na- 
tional poverty has brought a new surge of 
optimism to these islands. 

Deputy Prime Minister Herbert Morrison 
declared in a speech prepared for nation-wide 
broadcast tonight that Britain had rounded 
the recovery corner. 

“Let's look at the facts and figures and be 
proud of ourselves as a people,” he said. 

“I am the last to start cheering before the 
game is won,” he added, “but it’s not going 
too badly.” 

The new optimism has spread even to the 
office of Sir Stafford Cripps, dour boss of Brit- 
ain’s economics and finance, where a spokes- 
man said “things are on the up and up.” 

The optimism is as clear a change.of spirit 
as was the tiredness and let-down feeling 


that followed the war. Good news now is 
hailed in headlines that for months have told 
only of ration cuts and one crisis after an- 
other. 

The most spectacular bright spot is in coal 
production, which has risen above safety 
levels and allowed renewal of exports. Even 
the black spots in the industrial picture—a 
severe shortage of freight cars, comparatively 
low textile production and the foreign trade 
deficit—are brightening a little. 
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European Scrap Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD some letters I have recently re- 
ceived concerning scrap in Europe: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 3, 1947. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply 
to your letter of November 20, 1947, in which 
you forward the suggestion that iron and 
steel scrap be brought back to this country 
from Europe by the boats used to transport 
foreign aid materials. 

The possibility of obtaining European 
scrap as return cargo has been a subject of 
widespread interest in recent weeks. Inves- 
tigation has shown, however, that western 
Europe is suffering from a shortage of scrap 
more serious than our own. In fact, the re- 
port of the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation estimates that a deficit 
in European scrap supplies of at least one 
and one-half million tons will exist in each 
year of the period 1948-51. 

Although the potential supply of scrap in 
western Europe may be large, much of it is in 
inaccessible locations, and much of it is rub- 
ble scrap, and the collection and transporta- 
tion of such materials involve extreme dif- 
ficulties in the present state of the European 
economy. In Germany, which is presumed to 
be the richest source of European scrap, the 
obstacles to the organization of a successful 
collection program are particularly serious. 
In the meantime, presently available sup- 
plies of steel scrap in western Europe are 
inadequate for local requirements. In cer- 
tain areas, notably Italy and Austria, stocks 
are so low that there is danger of an enforced 
reduction of even the present low levels of 
production and employment in the steel- 
making and fabricating industries of these 
countries. There are considerable quanti- 
ties of United States Army scrap in overseas 
theaters which might be used to alleviate 
this situation, but a present directive re- 
quires that this material be sold only for re- 
turn to this country. 

You will understand that in these circum- 
stances the Department does not wish at the 
present time to press for shipment of in- 
digenous scrap from Europe to this coun- 
try. If, at a later date, we ascertain that 
there is surplus scrap abroad which could 
be shipped to the United States without such 
serious detriment to the European economy, 
consideration of a change of policy will of 
course be in order. 

Sincerely yours, 
PLoRENCE KIR.In, 
Special Assistant 
(For the counselor). 
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MUNITIONS Boarp, 
NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1947. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Your very interest. 
ing note of November 20, 1947, on the subject 
of iron and steel scrap, which was addressed 
to Secretary Forrestal, has been referred to 
the Munitions Board for reply. 

For some time the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force have been alert to the critical shortage 
of iron and steel scrap. However, in the sale 
of scrap the authority of the service is lim- 
ited to that generated from service-owned 
supplies and equipment. Nevertheless, to 
assist in alleviating this shortage, aggressive 
action has been taken to effect maximum re- 
turn of these critical materials to industrial 
channels. This action has included an “‘as is, 
where as” sales policy of overseas scrap. Un- 
der this policy the purchaser is required to 
return the scrap to the United States. In 
this manner large quantities of scrap gen- 
erated by the military have been made avail- 
able for domestic use. 

The broader aspects of this problem, such 
as the export of iron and steel scrap to Eu- 
rope under a foreign-aid plan, as well as the 
availability of manpower and transportation 
for the collection and preparation of scrap 
in Europe, should be considered in evaluat- 
ing the proposal you suggest in your note of 
November 20, 1947. These are factors, how- 
ever, involved in viewing the problem from 
the standpoint of the over-all of national 
economy and are not necessarily the factors 
which are of direct concern to the military 
services. 

Your suggestion is greatly appreciated; 
however, it is felt that it should be given 
consideration by other departments of the 
Government more directly concerned with 
over-all national economy, such as the Exec- 
utive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. J. HARGRAVE, Chairman. 


UNITED STATEs LINES, 
New York, N. Y., December 12, 1947. 
Hon. LInDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Referring 
to your letter of December 10, the United 
States Lines, through our European repre- 
sentatives, have been working for months 
on the potential movement of scrap iron 
from United States and British zones of Ger- 
many to the United States. 

The processing of the scrap for trans- 
portation and moving to the ports for load- 
ing on ships has been the bottleneck, but 
these are being overcome and it is hoped 
before long there will be a steady flow to 
the ports. ; 

The vessels of the United States Lines and 
those of the other United States flag lines 
maintaining regular service to and from Ger- 
man and other continental European ports, 
are in position to lift very substantial ton- 
nages of scrap as the quantity of other cargo 
offering is small. 

If there is any further information you 
would like to have please let us know. 

Cordially yours, 
P. E. McINTYRE, 
General Freight Traffic Manager. 


Moore-McCorMack LINEs, INc., 

New York, N. Y., December 12, 1947. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BeckworTH: I have your memo- 

randum of December 10, with regard to ships 
moving scrap iron from Europe and I am 
happy that you called this to our attention. 














We operate a service to Scandinavian and 
Baltic countries termed ‘“‘American Scantic 
ne” and have weekly ships in both direc- 


calling at Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Gdynia in Poland, and also Finland 

Yes, indeed; we could handle scrap iron 

m Baltic German ports but, unfortu- 


at this time this section is under the 


rol of the Russians. We have had no 
nquiries as to movement of scrap iron from 
Scandinavia nor from Poland; however, we 
ve our own man in these fields and if any 

» is offered would be mighty glad to 
idle it. Also, if extra ships were required 
handle scrap iron from German ports, 


remen, we undoubt- 


of them 


h as Hamburg, or 

ily could supply 
Generally speaking, scrap iron is difficult 
d slow cargo to handle, however, if large 
nnages were available shippers could no 

doubt arrange whereir the material 
pressed in rather uniform blocks or pack- 
res, which would permit quicker handling 


me 








is 








loading and discharging and necessarily 
lower freight rate than if it were just 
i} ped loose 
Sincerely yout 
ALBERT V. Moore, President. 
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Public Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

MEMORANDUM 


To: Hon. Forest A. HARNESS, chairman, 

From: Frank T. Bow, general counsel. 

Subject: Public Housing Administration 
(formerly FPHA). 

At the direction of the chairman, your 
counsel proceeded to San Diego, Calif., by air 
on October 9, 1947, arriving in San Diego at 
10:30 a. m., October 10. The purpose of the 
investigation was to determine whether or 
not the Public Housing Authority in the San 
Diego region had indulged in improper prac- 
tices in relation to its publicity and propa- 
ganda, complaints having been received by 
the subcommittee which would indicate 
propaganda had been used for political pur- 
poses, as well as the union activities of the 
t 





United Public Workers—CIO, Local 263. In 
the course of the brief investigation made 
by your counsel, certain matters came to his 
attention which he deemed to be irregular 
and should undoubtedly be the subject of 
further and intensive investigation. 

In the consideration of the subjects of t 
llowing report, it should be borne in mind 
that your counsel was limited in time and 
facilities and of necessity, f this 


he 


hn 
+ 


therefore, 
report is directed to subjects and leads for 
investigation and is not complete in all de- 
tails. To properly complete an investigation 
he subjects referred to, competent audi- 
tors, as well as investigators, should be as- 
signed. 
I submit to you for your consideration 
the following subjects: 


Oi ¢ 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Several days before the election of 1946, 
political posters appeared in rominent 
places throughout every housing project in 
the San Diego area, particularly at bus stops 
and especially in front of management offices. 
These posters were captioned “Save your 
home” and contained alleged statements of 
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with the obvious intent to impress the ten- 
ants wl ) 1eir rez ; 

TI t tot rey 1 
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Your counsel believes this to be not 
improper pro} nda, but a violation of 
civil-service regulations whi prohi 
“helping to get out the voters on 1 t 
or election d 

A further activity of a similar nature t 
the o1 bov ferred by the em- 
ployees in the Public Hou tra- 
tion was the circulation of petitions t 
abolish cr filing in the St C f i 
These petitions were handed during 
Public Housi Adm S tion n ! 
your counsel is informed that at the request 
of Mr. Jo Ar former ré¢ 1 dire r 
of the project, they were cir« d by tw 
Public Housing officials on G ment time 
and on the Housing propertie Si tures 
of many of the employ of the Public 
Housing Admini r ¢ the peti- 
tions 
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Your cour 
Aubrey Davi l a 
former are housing manager of t Public 
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Housing 


tration 
ravion 





stated that one cf the reason resig- 
nation from the Public Housing Ad nistra- 
tion was the pressure put on him by higher 
authorities in the Administration to indul 
in political activities in the admi tratior 
of the project 

I believe it pertinent 


under consideration to ¢ 
davit of Hinton A. Mille 
scribed and sworn to ¢ 
August 1947. Mr 
Fuego Court 
employed a assistant 
Banning H 
Housing Auth 
to Mr. Miller state 
“John A y 
came increasingly evident as 





ime passed 





As the Jackson Day dinner approached in 
1946, Milton Kraft, ares rocurement offi- 
cer at the time took me aside one day and 
said that the boss (meaning Arvin) wanted 
me to attend the dinner. I had never at- 
tended any prior Jackson Day dinner It 
was not a matter of invitation but more 


of a command. I am a registered Democrat 
and had never given a thought to attending 
this dinner. I took these instructions as an 
order. This was later evidenced at the din- 
ner when J Arvin made a speech at this 
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firm in San Diego had an op- 


NN real-estate 
rtunity to make leases in the commercial 
center, and it is of particular significance 
hat the schedule for commissions established 
1 San Diego is 4 percent of the rental for 3 


years, and 144 percent thereafter. 
Your counsel was advised by a reputable 
realtor of the city of San Diego that in his 
opinion this difference in commissions cost 
he Government between $150,000 and 
00. No explanation could be made as 

to the reason why this exclusive agency con- 
vas entered into with the Los Angeles 
firm, nor why there was a difference bet 


ween 
the established San Diego rate and that con- 
tained in the Land Improvement Co. con- 
tract The contract further provided that 


there was a fixed sum contained in a 
the total mmission for the entire 
period would be paid by the Government 
within 30 days. 

Your counsel was further advised by the 
area housil manager that at the present 
time some of the properties are now being 
operated and leases held by 8S. L. Price, the 
former manager of the Land Improvement 


tot Y 
( 


Co., and that one leasehold of a confection- 
ery and liquor store is now in the name of 
E. Blum and operated by Henry B. Cramer. 
The regional director stated that in his opin- 
ion no one by the name of E. Blum was in 
existence, and that, in his opinion, this lease 
was actually held by someone formerly con- 


nected with the Land Improvement Co. 

The question of commercial leases and the 
operation of commercial properties should 
undoubtedly receive close scrutiny and mi- 
nute investigation. This is also true of a 
number of other contracts entered into by 
the Public Housing Authority and renovat- 
ing and janitorial concerns, 

There is attached to this report copies of 
contracts and some correspondence and affi- 
davits which, in the opinion of your counsel, 
shculd be carefully checked by competent 
auditors. Conversations held with some of 
the employees of the Public Housing Au- 








thority lead to the inevitable conclusion of 
the possibility of fraud in the letting of the 
contracts, and to the fact that some officials 


of the Public Housing Administration had 
direct interest in the contracts herein re- 
ferred to. It will be noted from a considera- 
tion of the contracts that even though serv- 
ices could be rendered in the city of San 
Diego, in some instances they were placed 
with concerns several hundred miles away— 
in San Jose, San Francisco, and other cities. 


IMPROPER USE OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Investigation should be made of the fla- 
grant abuse of the use of Government-owned 
cars for personal use by officials of the Public 
Housing Administration. A specific example 
is the use of a Cadillac by John Arvin while 
serving as area housing manager, car NH 
1773. Repairs on this car amounted to 
$1190.85 from April 15, 1946 to June 3, 1947. 
(See exhibit — attached.) Some of these 
repairs are reported to have been made as 
the result of accidents occurring while being 
operated for the personal use and pleasure 
of housing officials. It will be noted that pur- 
chase order No. 4803-58, dated August 9, 1946, 
to the Muelheisen Manufacturing Co., 
is a tarpaulin in the amount of $60. This tar- 
paulin was used as a part of a fishing camp 
of the area housing manager, although di- 
rectly charged to the Cadillac automobile re- 
ferred to herein. The fishing camp, located 
on the Colorado River, was enjoyed by the 
manager and other housing officials. At- 
tached to this report are photographs taken 
at the camp showing the Cadillac, NH 1773, 
also the PHA pick-up truck, NH 490. The 
pick-up truck from the housing project pre- 
ceded the party to the camp with equipment 
and the camp would be set up and ready for 
the housing officials upon their arrival. 


Much of the equipment used has been iden- 
tified by competent witnesses as property of 


Public Housing Administration (blankets, 
cots, mattresses, etc.). 

Also of interest in this regard is the daily 
time card of employee Howard B. Shyrock, 
badge No. 272, dated October 13, 1944, job 
No. W-6353, “Help clean shot guns for Mr. 
Arvin.” Arvin was the area housing man- 
ager. 

To complete the camp and properly use 
the tarpaulin, steel tubing was necessary and 
purchased from the Western Metals Co. of 
San Diego, purchase order No. 4803-62, in the 
amount of $13. 

Under date of July 29, 1946, order No. 
4803-29 was issued to the San Diego Auto 
Electric Co. for a radio for Mr. Arvin’s car, 
the cost of which was approximately $90. 
In reference to this matter, Marguerite Snell 
Nelson, who is in the Procurement Division 
at Linda Vista, made the following state- 
ment: 

“Wher requisition No. AS-53L covering a 
purchase request for one Model 705 Golden 
Voice car radio for approximately $90 was re- 
ceived at my desk I contacted the Budget 
Department to ascertain if it had been 
noted—-I was told it was in line with budg- 
etary purposes. As I recall Mr. Rhodes was 
out of town on the day of the receipt of 
this order. However, a call came in to me 
from Mrs. Florence Harrell of the Procure- 
ment Section in the Regional Office and I 
discussed the purchase of the radio with 
her. Mrs. Harrell advised me not to make 
the purchase—and that they had had a very 
hard time securing approval to put short- 
wave radios into certain cars during the war 
black-out but she was sure no pleasure 
radio would be approved. 

“Upon Mr. -Rhodes’ return I showed him 
the requisition and told him that according 
to manual instructions only certain acces- 
sory items were permitted to be purchased 
for automobiles and I knew that a purchase 
of a radio would require special action. I 
told Mr. Rhodes of my conversation with 
Mrs. Harrell. Mr. Rhodes replied that this 
radio was to be used in the Cadillac, which 
was Mr. Arvin’s pet. Mr. Rhodes told me 
that he was sure that Mr. Arvin had clear- 
ance for the purchase and that I was not to 
question requisitions covering this car. In 
Mr. Rhcdes’ words, “the Big Chief is pretty 
fond of that car and we will just have to 
humor him.” This order was later canceled. 


MISLEADING INFORMATION 


Efforts of public agencies to mislead offi- 
cials and the Congress are quite apparent 
from the activities of the Public Housing 
Administration in the San Diego region. 
One example is that of the registration of 
prospective tenants and the acceptance of 
their application without regard as to 
whether or not the applicants are eligible 
for public housing. 

Your counsel believes that the informa- 
tion supplied by Mrs. Marjorie Gregory, a 
former receptionist for the War Housing 
Center, gives a clear outline of the proce- 
dure. A brief summary of Mrs. Gregory's 
interview is as follows: 

“First of all, private listings at the War 
Housing Center reached the saturation 
point and there were no accommodations 
in the Government housing projects. When 
I was interviewing and screening applicants, 
I took particular interest in trying to ad- 
vise them as to what the housing situation 
really was and what appeared to be to 
their best interests and advantage. Where 
requests were made for a type of prewar 
housing which I knew was not available 
and would not be available and the ap- 
plicant’s family status would not warrant 
placing an application at all, I explained 
the situation to them as thoroughly as 
possible and left it up to them to decide 
whether to place an application or not. I 


*I know of no better way to obtain ¢ 
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the United States Government, to wit, the 


did this for one reason alone, namely. 
I were the other fellow I would much pr 
fer to know what I was up against | 
would feel far more friendly toward 
organization which showed enough pers ‘ 
interest in my problem to tell me the trut! 








ae 





will. 

“With this thought in mind, I carried « 
until one day, a few days after Mr. Woodwa: 
became active manager of the Center a 
Mr. Markle, field representative for NHA 
called me into the office and stated th 
Washington was beginning to question cer- 
tain facts and figures regarding applic 
tions—that ‘my virtue was my fault’, and 
that applications would have to be built u 
at any price. In other words, stuffing th 
files was to be the new policy, and obviou 
at the applicants’ expense. Increasing list- 
ings to any degree, even through periodical 
publicity, was out of the question. In- 
creasing applications for the purpose of ap- 
peasing Washington was merely a matte: 
of misleading the applicants. 

“One method of doing this, and the m 
lucrative, was to see that every person 
plying for war housing and particula 








3 rly Fed- 
eral Public Housing, was sent to the pre 
housing desk, to also place their ap; licatior 
there. The procedure was to advise the ap- 
plicants to fill out a card either before | 
after placing an application with FPHA on 
the theory that they might find somethi 
before they could be housed through FPHA 
Many applicants were urged to change th 
applications from FPHA to title 6 or Con- 
versions in an effort to build up that depart- 
ment and warrant a change of policy « 
passing on eligibility. Those figures, unle: 
broken down in the proper way, natural 
presented a very different picture to W 
ington of the real operation of the Center 
The true percentage of business legitimately 
handled by FPHA, which was the majority 
was not to be kept in the foreground in co} 
nection with the new policy of building up 
facts and figures for the approval of Wash- 
ington.” 

I am attaching hereto and marked as 
“exhibit —” the manner in which the rec- 
ords of applicants were kept by the Public 
Housing Authority in the San Diego region. 
It is apparent from the records herewith sub- 
mitted that the number of applications could 
be increased with ease, and that there was 
no attempt to keep any record of the eligi- 
bility of those inquiring. 

There is also attached hereto and marked 
“exhibit —” copies of literature distributed 
through the offices of the Housing Authority 
in the San Diego area by the UPW-CIO. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 

Much of the publicity and propaganda re- 
lating to the Public Housing Authority 
emanates through an organization known as 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
more often referred to as NAHO. This asso- 
ciation has been very active throughout the 
country and most of the officials and em- 
ployees in the Public Housing Authority are 
also members of NAHO.* 

Your counsel suggests that a full and com- 
plete investigation be made of the activities 
of Federal employees in the organization, and 
also that the expenditures committee make 
investigation as to the use of Government 
funds in paying the expenses of Federal em- 
ployees to the various regional conventions 
of the organization, as well as the national 
conventions. (Violation of title 5, sec. 83, 
and title 31, sec. 551, U. S. C.) 

At a recent convention of the Pacific 
Southwest regional council of the association 
held at Santa Barbara, Calif.. many high 
ranking Officials both from the national 
level and the regional levels were in at- 
tendance. The following is found in the 
Los Angeles Housing News, October 1947: 














luncheon at which 


“From the opening 
PHA Administrator Dillon Myer made light 
of the fact that so far all he had had time 
to do between investigations was to prepare 


’ 


for other investigations.’ 

It is further stated in the same article: 

“Both Myer and Epstein dwelt on the im- 
portance of getting the correct information 
on the struggle for housing to the public. 
‘The great bulk of the American people,’ said 
Myer, ‘do not understand how vitally the 
outcome of this struggle can affect their 
welfare.’ He went on to point out that the 
whole future of housing was now the basis 
for what amounted to a life-and-death battle 
between ‘a small group of power-hungry men 
and the larger interests of the world as a 
whole.’ He named some of the power hungry 
as the ‘national officers of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, the National 
Association of Home Builders, the Building 
Products Institute, the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, and a few other similar 
organizations with direct interest in housin 
activity.’ Epstein pointed out the difficul- 
ties that faced housers in trying to deal with 
the rapid shifts of the Eightieth Congress. 
As an example of congressional inconsistency, 
he mentioned the constant, pressure on PHA 
to cet rid of so-called excess-income families, 
niy to have a law passed in the last days 
of the session which virtually nullified all 
the Agency's efforts in that direction.” 

The foregoing quotations are but an ex- 
ample of the activities within NAHO. The 
organization has further been used for propa- 
ganda purposes in furthering of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner National Housing Commis- 
sion bill. Federal employees have also used 
the association to foster and promote State 
legislation, the purpose of which is to carry 
on in the public housing field after the Fed- 
eral Government has ceased to function in 
the activity at the conclusion of wartime 
emergency. 

CONCLUSION 

Your staff is continuing its investigation 
as it relates to publicity and propaganda 
within the Public Housing Administration, 
and shall hold in the files of the committee 
supporting documents and evidence relating 
to this report, for the use and benefit of 
any committee or investigator assigned to 
make further study of the subjects referred 
to. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK T. Bow, 
General Counsel, Subcommittee on 
Publicity and Propaganda. 





Use of Tin for Containers of Certain 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following state- 
ment by R. S. Solinsky, president of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, on proposed restrictions on the use 
of tin for containers of dog food, beer, 
coffee, motor oil, and certain other non- 
food items: 

I speak for the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, of which I am president, and which 
represents more than 50 makers of metal 
containers, as well as for myself as the head 
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of a typical small company of the industry— 
Cans, Inc. 

For the last several weeks there have been 
numerous press reports from Washington to 





the effect that the Department of Com- 
merce is considering restrictions on the use 
of tin plate for the packaging of coffee, beer, 


pet foods, motor 
products. 
We are told in these releases, some of which 


oils, and other nonfood 


and others merely to authoritative sources, 
that an order calling for such restrictions 
is now in the making, although the can man 
ufacturing industry, which will be most di- 
rectly formal notice of 











affected, has had no f 
how far the Department intends to go, nor 
has it had an opportunity, as an industry, to 
participate in the planning. 





The proposed ban by the Department of 
Commerce on metal cans for packaging of 
beer, coffee, pet foods, mo and nonfood 





products would be an unnecessary and unjust 
hardship on many small businesses and would 


accomplish negligible results. 
uch an order would seriously affect the 
businesses of many small manufacturers 


and processors, as well as wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and consumers, and add a greater 
burden to the country’s already overtaxed 
transportation system, while actually having 
little effect on the supply of critical 
terials. 

It has not been made clear to us just 
whether the purpose of these drastic restric- 
tions is to save tin, as some press reports of 
Commerce Department statements indicate, 
or whether the Department of Commerce is 
using its right to control tin as a means of 
curtailing the use of steel. 

he Can Manufacturers Institute has re- 
quested of Secretary Harriman that the Govy- 
ernment’s Can Manufacturing Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, which worked closely with 
Government agencies during the war to con- 
serve steel and tin, be called to Washington 
to present facts and figures and to help de- 
velop a constructive plan for accomplishing 
whatever purpose the Department has in 
mind. 

Complete banning of all cans for the cof- 
fee, beer, pet food, and motor oil industri 
and the consequent disruption of these busi- 
nesses, would result in a saving of only 1 per- 
cent of the country’s 1948 steel production. 
By the same token the total saving in tin 
consumption through such an order would 
be less than 244 percent. 

Can manufacturers and their customers 
believe that little hardship would be suf- 
fered by anyone if this small curtailment of 
steel and tin consumption were applied 
across the board to all steel-using industries 
in the same proportion. On the other hand, 
many businesses as well as consumers will be 
badly hurt by arbitrarily concentrating the 
hardship, as the Department apparently now 
intends to do. 

While the estimated 1948 usage of steel for 
the products that would be affected by the 
order would be 20 percent of the can manu- 
facturers’ total usage, it would be only 1 per- 
cent of the estimated 70,000,000 tons of steel 
to be produced in 1948, since the entire can 
manufacturing industry uses less than 5 per- 
cent of the total steel. Likewise, the savings 
of tin would approximate only 2,145 tons out 
of the 88,300 tons estimated consumption by 
all industries in 1948. 

The can-manufacturing industry has prob- 
ably gone further than any other industry in 
finding ways to conserve critical materials 
essential to its operation. Development, in 
cooperation with the steel industry, of substi- 
tute plates, and research in ways of using less 
tin in solder and in metal cans generally, has 
resulted, since 1940, in accumulated savings 
of more than 80,000 tons of tin in can manu- 
facture. The saving this year alone has been 
nearly 18,000 tons, or nearly 60 percent of the 


ma- 








ran 
A47 17 
amount that would be used in 1948 if we were 
working by 1940 methods 
In spite of this voluntary action which 
has made it possible to limit United States 
can manufacturers to specifi n coatin 
all canned products, tin plate exported to 
foreign countries is carrying the maximum 
coating of tin. We use’very little tin plate 
with more than 1'4 pounds of tin to the base 


c ti is ior 


box of metal, ar for many products we use 
as little as one-quarter pound to the base 
box, while ne all tin plate exported uses 


1. pounds It seems to me that consider- 


s could be effected by reducing 








eraodoie . £ 
the amount of tin permitted on export plate 
I understand that in Brazil, for example, mo- 


tor-oil cans are being made of 1!,-pound 


tin plate, while in this country we use one- 


quarter-pound electrolytic plate or terne- 
plate 
plat 





1 c would be 
placed on transportation through the use of 


S as a substitute package for metal cans 
Because of the greater weight and bulk of 
glass, the thousands of extra freight cars, 


motor trucks, and large quantities of fuel, 
which would be needed and which are already 
in short supply, would more than nullify the 
small savings in other critical materials. A 

*nt survey made for the United Brewers 
idation showed that if the beer indus- 
try alor empted to market its estimated 
1948 volume of canned beer in bottles (if 
bottles and bottling equipment were avail- 

le), 42,500 extra freight cars would be 
needed if shipment were made in fiber car- 
and 51,300 extra freight cars if shipped 
in wooden containers 

The coffee people have unced that 
there is no way in which their total product 
can be marketed if they are deprived of cans. 
The canned pet-food industry was practically 
driven out of business during the war when 
restrictions prohibited its use of metal con- 
tainers. Brewers have publicly stated that 
their volume will be drastically curtailed if 
they are deprived of this method of market- 
ing and that thousands of small merchants 
will suffer seriously as a result. Many of the 
smaller can manufacturers who depend en- 
tirely on nonfood for their business 
volume, were completely out of the can busi- 
ness during the war and would not be able 
to turn to other types of manufacture as they 
did when war work was available 

The dire resu in the various affected 
fields would be entirely out of proportion to 
any benefits gained. 
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tons, 





items 















We are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
Marshall plan and we believe 8 


must be made here at home to sup 
reasonable needs overseas, but we di 
lieve that the burden should be concen 
in a small segment of American industry. 
it is necessary to conserve this 1 percent of 
the country’s steel, or greater amount 
the Congress has the power to authorize fair 
and equitable allocation. It is not tl 

cratic way to single out a few industries on 
which to impose crippling restrictions merely 
because it is expedient, in that their use of 
steel is presently the only usage that can be 
restricted through the control of tin 
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Headed for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
member how, before the Congress in 
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1941 officially declared war, President 
Roosevelt was secretly carrying on a 
hooting war in the Atlantic, although 


he had,shorily before that,promised that 
American youth would not be sent into 
any foreign war? The internationalists 
insisted our frontier was on the Rhine? 
That England and the British Navy were 


our only defense? That we should ex- 
tend all aid to Britain short of war in 
order to keep out of war? 

Many of us fell for that last one and 
unwittingly contributed to getting us into 
war. We have a similar procedure now. 

President Roosevelt, at Yalta and Pots- 
dam—in fact, at every conference he ever 
held with foreign representatives—ap- 
parently made pledges of which we then 
knew nothing. Although he had no au- 
thority to make treaties, he nevertheless 
made agreements which, it was later ar- 
gued, were binding upon the people and 
the Congress. The State Department is 
now following a like course. 

The result of New Deal policies and 
later those of President Truman got us 
into our present situation, where we are 
now told that, in spite of the billions we 
have given to foreign countries, we must 
make further contributions in order to 
defeat communism. 

December 11, the House, because the 
strategy was controlled by politicians, 
without a record vote passed the so- 
called “stopgap emergency relief bill,” 
authorizing the appropriations of more 
millions to be spent abroac to stop com- 
munism and aid the unfortunate. When 
that bill comes back from conference, it 
is my purpose to insist upon a record vote, 
for the people are entitled to know who 
supports and who opposes this bill. 

We should also know what we are get- 
ting into. In the November 17, 1947, 
issue of Life, which is more or less inter- 
national in its policy, I find this state- 
ment: 

Let's stay in— 

. - . . 7 

So if the United States is to defeat the 
Molotov plan our effort must be predicated 
on more than emergency relief, more than 
a certain number of dollars, more even than 
one Marshall plan. It must be predicated 
on a resolve to banish fear from the hearts, 
and to quicken the hands, of all our friends. 
If we are to see this war through, we must 
take responsibility for nothing less than 
the restoration of economic hope and self- 
respect to all of Europe, east and west; in- 
deed to all the world. 

There you have the plan and purpose 
of the internationalists in a nutshell. It 
calls not only for this emergency relief, 
for the Marshall plan with its sixteen to 
twenty billion dollars; it calls for an army 
to translate into a realized actuality 
a falsely-assumed responsibility to make 
everybody everywhere prosperous and 
happy. It means war. 

The plan means that 140,000,000 people 
here in the United States must do all 
the work to supply the needs of the bal- 
ance of the population of the world, some 
2,010,960,000 people, provided they either 
cannot or will not do the job themselves. 

Forgetting that it has always been our 
policy to give to other nations the right 

to determine for themselves the form of 
government, the kind of religion, they 
wish to adopt, a right we established 
for ourselves by the Revolutionary War, 


the internationalists now propose that 
we emulate Alexander the Great and, 
with our dollars or, if need be, our arms, 
conquer the world and compel its peo- 
ple to subscribe to and follow our ideas 
and views. 

In the first place, as pointed out pre- 
viously in other statements, the thought 
of a people cannot be molded by force or 
by purchase. In the second place, the 
task is an impossible one. 

Every ambitious would-be dictator 
who sought to conquer the world, from 
Pompey on down, has failed. Even 
those who sought to build the Tower of 
Babel, who had no idea of conquest, who 
only wanted to join all mankind into one 
people, all talking one language, all 
peaceful, happy, and prosperous, did not 
succeed. 

For myself I will be quite content with 
doing as we have in the past—extending 
aid to the unfortunate to the utmost of 
our ability, whether the misfortune 
comes through fire, flood, or war; keep- 
ing ever in mind, however, that we must 
retain sufficient of our resources, of our 
productive ability, to make our national 
defense impregnable, our independence 
in the world of warring nations secure. 

I want no more war, nor do I propose 
to follow a plan—Marshall or other- 
wise—which leads to war. 





Socialists in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Robert Bliss, editor of the Janes- 
ville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis., has 
called the turn on the American Socialist 
in an illuminating editorial on December 
5. He states that the Socialists do not 
speak for America. I am including said 
editorial as part of my remarks: 

SOCIALIST DOES NOT SPEAK FOR AMERICA 


One of the distinctions of American 
democracy is that all political beliefs may 
be voiced, for we have free speech, a free 
press, and free religion. Therefore, we print 
the Socialist communication in the Voice 
of the People today. 

The writer objects to our quotation of 
Winston Churchill, October 29, 1947, in this 
column that Britain's Socialist government 
policies are delaying British recovery. (Note 
we quoted Churchill). Then she uses her 
objection to our statement about the Social- 
ist failure in Great Britain to forward the 
worn-out Socialist propaganda that not only 
is socialism better for Britain, but that the 
American system of free enterprise is out- 
moded and that socialism would solve all 
our American ills. 

The Socialist strategy in using the press 
is like the Moscow strategy in using the 
United Nations—as a sounding board for 
propaganda. 

What our editorial actually said: “Eng- 
land's future lies in simple hard work. It 
was Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain 
who said that. Britain will rise or fall ac- 
cording to how hard the people work. It 
was Winston Churchill who pointed to the 
United States and called upon the British 
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Labor government to follow our lead in 
removing price controls. He also advised 
discarding of Socialist planning which he 
said is holding up national recovery.” 

We also said: “Churchill is right. So- 
cialism is not for Britain. It is failing now 
and will continue to fail—meaning that 
Britain will continue to lean upon us till they 
learn the truth.” 

Britain indeed seems to be learning the 
truth about socialism. So are Denmark, 
France, Holland, and others where recent 
selections proved that the people are turn- 
ing away from Sccialist tendencies and pol- 
icies toward the right. 

State socialism is not working out in 
Britain. Neither will it work in the United 
States. Through the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, when we approached nearer to Sccial- 
ist planned economy than ever before, we 
saw how miserably top-heavy» bureaucracy 
fumbles the ball in an economy as compli- 
cated as ours. 

What the writer is really interested in is 
not the British socialism but socialism in 
this country. To begin this trend she would 
have us return to planned price controls 
and rationing—but she does not mention 
wage controls. 

The fallacy of that reasoning is obvious 
in her omission of wage controls because 
control over prices cannot be had without 
control over wages. Socialists don’t believe 
that, or don’t want to accept it. That is 
simply one weakness in their program to 
harness the people to top-heavy Govern- 
ment control over the people, assuming that 
Government, as a sort of expert, knows more 
than the people themselves what is good 
for the people. Sccialists don’t believe in 
America. 

We believe in the American system. We 
believe that the least government is the best 
government. We believe the reason this 
country is the greatest country in the world 
is that free enterprise has provided the 
initiative and has made possible the pro- 
ductive capacity of the American people to 
lift themselves to the highest standard of 
living the world has ever seen. 





Stabilization of Commodity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Marshall plan was con- 
ceived as a program of American aid to 
help Europe help itself prevent its own 
economic and political collapse. It has 
been described as a great cooperative en- 
terprise. Born out of the critical Euro- 
pean crisis, its essence is voluntary action. 

We are now faced with a serious in- 
ternal problam—runaway inflation. If it 
is not checked, the President tells us, 
we face an economic catastrophe, which 
will not only nullify our program of for- 
eign aid but will mean disaster from 
which our economic system, as we know 
it, might not recover. 

Is not this, then, one of the greatest 
paradoxes in history: that a national 
administration which has had the imag- 
ination and faith in the American system 
to evolve a program of voluntary self- 
help for the nations of Europe to solve 
their economic problems has completely 
failed to enlist the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the economic elements in our 
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country in a program to help this Nation 
avert an economic catastrophe? Is it 
not tragic that an administration which 
would offer the fruits of the American 
economic system to succor an ailing 
world has failed miserably to recognize 
the genius of that system and has made 
no attempt to bring that genius into full 
play to meet the domestic problem? 

We can only charge the administra- 
tion with a failure in leadership. We 
charge that the administration has 
failed to assume its responsibility in 
evolving a plan, just as broad in scope 
and just as fired with imagination as the 
Marshall plan, to meet the economic 
crisis by the same methods implicit in 
that program—voluntary action. 

What should be the broad outlines of 
such a bold program? 

I think that the essence of voluntary 
action on the part of the producers in our 
economy—capital, labor and agricul- 
ture—to curb the effects of inflation is 
this: that for their own benefit and in 
their own enlightened self-interest, the 
members of our economic team, by mu- 
tual consent, agree to give up certain 
privileges and benefits, for a limited pe- 
riod of time, to alleviate the pressures 
upon our economy and to prevent the 
economic collapse which historically fol- 
lows uncontrolled inflation. 

The virtue of such agreements is that 
they obviate coercion by statute and they 
enlist a spirit of cooperation not to be 
gained by compulsion. They would, fur- 
ther, substitute the possible for the the- 
oretical, by leaving the restraints in the 
hands of the restrainees rather than in 
the hands of the restrainers, in this case, 
a Federal bureaucracy. 

Will such agreements work? They will 
work just as surely as the American eco- 
nomic system works, provided that the 
agreements are kept scrupulously vclun- 
tary, both in conception and implemen- 
tation. They will work if compulsion by 
any means is avoided, lest their basic 
spirit, the spirit of cooperation in en- 
lightened self-interest, be irrevocably 
lost. 

That is the fallacy of the President’s 
theory of stand-by controls. It reduces 
the prospect of the success of voluntary 
methods to a minus quantity. There 
would be as much volition in agreements 
obtained under that program as there 
would be volition on the part of a bride- 
groom at a shot-gun wedding. Without 
that volition, as in the latter days of 
OPA, there would be noncooperation and 
dismal failure. In truth, the agreements 
outlined in the Harriman bill, for in- 
stance, might better be called “compul- 
sory voluntary agreements,” if such a 
description were not absurd on the face 
of it. 

But, such agreements are possible un- 
der the Wolcott resolution. It removes 
every stigma of compulsion. It clears the 
way for voluntary agreements by indus- 
try, labor, and agriculture. It opens the 
way for dramatic, imaginative, and con- 
structive action by the President. 

We can only suggest what that action 
should be. It is perhaps naive to think 
that such action will be taken, in view 
of the administration’s dalliance in the 
past few months, but we would be derelict 


if we did not carefully spell out one pos- 
sible line of action that would compare 
in thoroughness to the suggested plan for 
European aid: 

First. The President should summon to 
Washington representatives from every 
element in our economic structure—in- 
dustry, small business, labor, agriculture, 
and finance—to meet in conference with 
the Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President and leading Cabinet members, 
representing the executive branch and 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report and the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency, rep- 
resenting the legislative branch. 

This would compare in imagination to 
the summoning of Europe's nations to 
the Paris Conference. 

Second. This group should be asked to 
remain in conference until they had 
agreed upon the basic and contributing 
causes of the present inflation. They 
should be urged to compromise any seri- 
ous disagreement over causes, and in the 
event of complete disagreement on any 
one cause, they should be urged to pass 
on to the others. The roll of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative representatives in 
this phase of the conference should be 
advisory and conciliatory. 

This would compare, in common sense, 
to the action of the European nations in 
determining causes for their difficulties 
before seeking remedies. 

Third. The resulting agreement on 
inflationary causes should be publicized 
as no toothpaste or cigarette has ever 
been advertised in America before. The 
American people must know what is 
wrong before they can intelligently as- 
sist in a vast Nation-wide voluntary pro- 
gram. 

This would compare to the publicity 
given to the basic causes of European 
distress. 

Fourth. The conference should then 
break up into economic groups. Each 
group should determine, in consultation 
with the whole body it represents, what 
it can do, in its own self-interest, to 
mitigate or remove either a contributing 
or basic cause for our rampant inflation. 
Each group should not only determine 
what it would do without any action on 
the part of the other groups, but it shou'd 
also determine what it would be willing 
to do if other represented groups make 
certain concessions. 

This is the spirit of self-help implicit 
in the Marshall plan. 

Fifth. The conference should be re- 
convened, and under the guidance of 
Government representatives, and with 
frequent consultation between the groups 
represented, should hammer out a vol- 
untary program to curb inflation—to be 
followed faithfull; for a definitely limi- 
ted time by all of the groups involved. 
It should be stressed that no compulsory 
action on the part of the Government 
could enter into this plan. 

The conference should call upon the 
representatives of the executive branch 
for action which it believes the President 
should take to help further their pro- 
gram. 

It should call upon the representatives 
of the legislative branch for action to 
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help further the voluntary program, and 
for action that it believes necessary to 
attack the basic causes of inflation. 

The conference representatives should 
Pledge the whole-hearted cooperation of 
their group, insofar as they are able to 
give it, to the prosecution of their plan. 

This would be similar to the final re- 
port of the European nations and could 
be compared to the pledges of coopera- 
tion given to this Nation by the signa- 
tories of that report. 

Sixth. The final program agreed upon 
should be publicized and promoted with 
all the vigor that the United States 
Government possesses, and through ap- 
propriations willingly granted by this 
Congress. 

This would capture the imagination of 
the American people just as surely as the 
boldness of the Marshall plan has cap- 
tured it. 

Seventh. The conference should then 
break up up into executive committees 
representing each group. Their job 
would be to see that their particular 
group participated wholeheartedly, and 
in their own self-interest, in an Ameri- 
can program mutually and democratic- 
ally agreed upon. The Congress and the 
President, each in their own wisdom, 
would then act upon the measures sug- 
gested by the conference. 

This is the kind of program we need 
immediately. This is the kind of all-out 
national effort that cries for the assump- 
tion of leadership by our chief executives. 
It would be American, because it would 
be voluntary—in spirit, in method, and in 
action. It would be sound—because it 
would seek voluntary agreement upon 
causes, before it sought voluntary agree- 
ments on action. It is the only kind of 
program that will work. 

By the passage of this resolution, we 
make such a program possible. By the 
passage of this resolution, let us signify 
our desire that the President will seize 
this opportunity, and lead us away from 
cringing words concerning the inevita- 
bility of national cata 


trophe. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD, I include there- 
in an editorial from the Tacoma Times, 
October 14, 1947. I respectfully direct 
the attention of every Member to this 
extremely thought-provoking article at 
a time when we are considering the prob- 
lems of inflation. It follews: 

CAN SOCIALISM HAPPEN HFHERE?-—CONGrESS MAY 
GIVE US THE ANSWER 

Can it happen here? 

It is a question worth asking 

Socialism is on the march 
parties in such nations ; 


Conservative 
England, France, 
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and Italy cannot raise an effective voice 
t government ownership of basic in- 


In those nations mammoth corporations 
ive in the past controlled entire industries. 
The small producer had no place. 

1 while, output was stifled, prices in- 


The average man felt he had nothing to 


, perhaps much to gain, by government 
id of private monopoly. The average 
1 acted. Socialism found a new haven. 
And what is happening here? 
I'he Federal Trade Commission reports that 
the f 


irst quarter of 1947 more corporations 

erged than in any corresponding pe- 

riod since the depr ion year of 1931. There 

were 20 percent more mergers than in the 
] quarter of 1946. 

Two hundred fifty corporations now con- 

trol two-thirds of this Nation’s manufactur- 


ing capacit That is the equivalent of all 
l is € manufacturing facilities in 
1°29 


In a monumental study published recently 
by the Twenticth Century Fund, Dr. J. Fred- 
eric Dewhurst and associate economists say 
that the United States, under capitalism, can 
virtually “abolish poverty” by the latter half 
of the cen.ury 

But Dr. Dewhurst warns that we must 
“exercise eternal vigilance to keep competi- 
tion free of the ever-recurring trend toward 
monopoly and cartelization that ruined pri- 
vate enterprise in Europe and brought about 
the demand for socialism.” 

At the present time the United States has 
one policeman shouldering almost the entire 
burden of checking monopoly’s growth. 

It is the Antitrust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice. 

Many small businessmen in Tacoma and 
ttle know the Department well. 

Perhaps a big eastern firm or a big western 

firm was undercutting prices—selling at a 

loss to smash competition. Or perhaps a 

large competitor had agreed with a producer 

to cut cut the little man. 

An antitrust representative met with exec- 
utives of the large and small firms. An agree- 
ment was reached, sometimes under the 
threat of prosecution. 

Seattle personnel of the Antitrust Division 
was almost moved to Los Angeles this year. 
Only visorous protests by the Grange and 
other groups prevented it. 

Congress, in granting the entire Division 
its customary appropriation of about 82,000,- 
000, had insisted on stringent economies 

It scems to us that this was another exam- 
ple of the “false cconomy” so enthusiastically 
practiced at the last session of Congress. 

Here are some facts: 

Frem 1940 through 1946 the Antitrust Di- 
vision received appropriations totaling 
$12,020,600. 

Fines assessed through court action 

brought a return of $5,902,979.03 to the Gov- 
ernment, almost half the Division's cost of 
ration. 
As the result of a single antitrust suit 
royalties were reduced by 50 percent in one 
industry, bringing yearly savings to consum- 
ers of over $4,000,000. 

Meanwhile, the Antitrust Division receives 
more than 650 written complaints per year. 
It can act on a mere 50 of them. Adequate 
funds are lacking. 

It is proper and necessary that this Nation 
spend billions of dollars a year to conserve 
its national resources. 

Is it not equally necessary that it spend 
more than a niggardly $2,000,000 to preserve 
its democracy? 

It is a question worth asking. 

We shall see how Congress, including Rep- 
resentatives of this State, reply. 
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OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States Department 
of Agriculture on November 10 set up a 
chicken-purchase program that provided 
a 15-cent per pound floor for 312- to 412- 
pound chickens and 20 cents per pound 
for 44% and above weight chickens. It 
also provided 22.50 to 28 cents per pound 
support for New York style, but evi- 
dently the New York style are not pro- 
ducer prices. 

There are two questions involved right 
here: First, Where does the USDA get the 
authority or power to put a 15-cent per 
pound support price on chickens when 
the law states “not less than 90 percent 
of parity”? Ninety percent of parity is 
24.8 cents per pound for chickens as of 
Novemer 15, 1947. Second, Where does 
the USDA get the authority to set up a 
purchase program on November 10 that 
gave the processor 7!2 cent per pound 
for processing 3'2-pound fowl and 8 
cents per pound for processing 4!2 pound 
chickens? Then again under what law 
did the USDA advise the prcecessor on 
December 1, 1947, that he could increase 
his processing charge from 7! to 11 
cents per pound on light fowl or by 
46 percent? Or, where did the USDA 
get the authority to raise the processors 
charge from 8 cents per pound to ll 
cents per pound or by 37!2 percent? 

The War Powers Act is supposed to 
have expired. If the USDA can do this 
to the chicken industry, why are they 
asking for more power and more au- 
thority? 

The producers of 7- to 10-cent roosters 
in the Midwest and the 10- and 11-cent- 
per-pound chickens in the Midwest are 
being denied the protection of the Steag- 
all amendment. 

In the Aprendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, on page A4361, can be found my 
letter to Secretary Anderson. The an- 
swer and my reply are as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 8, 1947. 
Hon. Rew F. Murray, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Murray: This is in reply to your 
letter of November 24 regarding poultry prices 
and the Department’s fowl puzschase program. 

We can understand your concern in the 
matter and appreciate this opportunity to 
explain the basis for establishing the an- 
nounced producer prices. However, we 
should first like to point out that effective 
December 1 purchase price levels were ad- 
justed to permit a more effective operation 
of the program. A copy of the press release 
announcing these price adjustments is 
enclosed. 

Under the recent fowl purchase program 
announced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, prices for fowl were established at levels 
which would reflect not less than 90 percent 
of parity to producers, 

Accordingly, the prices announced were 
based upon the September 15 index of prices 
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paid by farmers including interest and taxes. 
This was the latest available index prior to 
consideration by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Board of Directors. The parity 
price upon which the purchase prices were 
based is a national average farm price with- 
out seasonal adjustment. The purchase 
price covers fowl weighing more than 314 
pounds live weight, and of A and B grade. 
These prices are to be determined on an 
area basis ald will reflect appropriate loca- 
tion and quality differentials. However, at 
the outset of the program, purchase prices 
were announced for the Midwest area only. 

As the index prices paid by farmers in- 
cluding interest and taxes was 237 on Sep- 
tember 15, 90 percent of parity for all chick- 
ens was 24.3 cents per pound. If purchases 
are made, they will probably be made in the 
Midwest area. It is this area which pro- 
duced over 65 percent of the total tonnage 
of chicken meat raised on farms and is the 
area which produces in excess of local needs. 
In 1937-41 the average spread between 
United States average farm prices and tnose 
of Midwestern areas were 2 to 2!4 cents per 
pound. Spreads in the market currently are 
314-414 cents a pound. Accordingly, in de- 
veloping our fowl purchase program, the 
initially announced producer prices in the 
Midwest are 314 cents per pound less than 
the United States average price at 90 percent 
of parity, rounded off to the nearest one-half 
cent. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics esti- 
mates that during 1947 about 45 percent by 
weight of the chickens marketed would be 
young stceck and about 55 percent fowl. 
Since fowl prices are generally discounted 
from young stock prices, it appears only rea- 
sonable to establish average purchase prices 
for fowl below those of young stock. How- 
ever, the two prices when weighted and 
averaged should reflect the average Midwest 
support levels. 

Present price patterns and buying prac- 
tices in the Midwest indicate that the 
weighted average price for fowl is about 3 
cents below the national average price for 
all chickens at 90 percent of parity or 18 
cents per pound for all fowl. Since lighter 
weights of fowl are being substantially dis- 
counted below heavier birds, it was recom- 
mended that purchase prices reflect a break- 
down between light and heavy. Estimates 
of the proportion of heavy and light fowl 
marketings for the United States as a whole 
and 60 percent and 40 percent by weight. 
Applying these weights to the above average 
price for fowl and allowing for a spread of 
5 cents on light and heavy on the basis of 
actual current marketing prectices results 
in farm prices for heavy fowl being 20 cents 
per pound, and light fowl at 15 cents per 
pound, 

Accordingly, on the basis of an index of 
prices paid of 237, farm prices on live basis 
established were as follows: Heavy fowl. 414 
pounds and over, live weight, 20 cents a 
pound; light fowl, 3144 to 414 pounds, live 
weight, 15 cents a pound, 

It is believed that these prices, when aver- 
aged with prices received by farmers in other 
areas, Which may be expected during 1947 to 
be as much as 6 cents above Midwest levels, 
together with prices received for other types 
of chickens such as fryers and roasters, will 
result in returns to producers of at least 90 
percent of parity. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. E. Dopp, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 12, 1947. 
Mr. N. E. Doop, 
Acting Secretary, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculturc, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Dopp: Thank you for your letter 
of December 8 in reply to my letter to Secre- 
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tary Anderson. The many courtesies and 
considerations extended to me at the FAO 
conference soften the comments I will make. 

1. I fail to find anything in your letter that 
indicates that the support price announced 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is in conformity with the law, nor in 
compliance with the Steagall amendment, or 
the Taft-LaFollette amendment. 

2. Your letter states that on September 15, 
90 percent of parity for all chickens was 24.3 
cents per pound; 90 percent of parity on No- 
vember 15 was 24.8 cents. So far so good. 

3. If, as you state, 90 percent of parity 
was 24.3 cents per pound, under what pro- 
visions of law did the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture set up a program paying 
as low as 15 cents per pound for chickens, or 
less than 60 percent of parity? 

4. The Steagall amendment provides, “not 
less than 90 percent of parity.” Therefore, 
there has been no reason why chickens 
should not have had a 24.3 cents or 24.8 cents 
per pound floor. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has had the authority to put the floor 
above the 90 percent of parity, but there is 
nothing in the law that gives him any au- 
thority to support a price that is below the 
90 percent of parity. For example, the Sec- 
retary had authority to announce a support 
price for flax that was over 150 percent of 
parity, but there is nothing in the law that 
would give him authority to announce a 
60 percent parity on flax, chickens, or any 
other Steagall commodities. Neither have 
I found anything in the law to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to pick out any one 
part of the country and subject the pro- 
ducers to a support price below the 90 per- 
cent of parity. If it is in the law, I wish you 
would have one of your attorneys point it 
out. 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
President’s message to the Congress on No- 
vember 17, 1947, in which his fifth recom- 
mendation in his anti-inflation program was 
for legislative action “to authorize measures 
which will induce the marketing of livestock 
and poultry at weights and grades that rep- 
resent the most efficient utilization of grain.” 
When the President is asking for this power 
in his message, who in the Department of 
Agriculture can take the position that he 
now has such authority. 

5. I repeat, there is nothing in the law 
that gives the Department of Agriculture 
the authority to pay below 90 percent of 
parity for one class of fowl based on weight. 
If I am wrong, please have your attorneys 
quote the law to me. 

I note in your revised purchase program 
that the department increased the proces- 
sor's fee 34% cents per pound on lightweight 
fowl and 3 cents per pound on heavy fowl. 
The original program then would allow 
processors to receive 26 cents instead of 
22'4 cents per pound for light fowl and 31 
cents per pound instead of 28 cents per 
pound for heavy fowl. In other words, there 
seems to be a willingness to justify the 
processors’ margin even if the farmer did 
not receive the legal support price for the 
chickens he has raised. Where in the law 
is the Secretary of Agriculture given the 
authority to have control over the processing 
charge? I realize he has the power over 
sugar in the Sugar Act, but where is this 
power over chickens and other farm 
products? 

My contention is that the weight of the 
chicken has nothing to do with the Steagall 
amendment. Further, if the law is not fol- 
lowed in conformity ‘with the spirit of the 
law as passed by the Congress, the Steagall 
and Taft-LaFollette amendments may as 
well be repealed. 

Since the reign of Mr. Luckman, I am sure 
it is evident that someone must put a little 
common sense into this program or the en- 
tire agricultural-support program will be 
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jeopardized. The 5-percent increase in the 
egg production in November 1947 over a year 
ago should be an indication of the impor- 
tance of approaching these problems in a 
serfsible manner. If properly administered 
in accordance with the law, the Steagall and 
the La Follette-Taft amendments are really 
the foundation of the agricultural program. 

Sincerely yours 





Rew FP. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, if the USDA is going to 
be allowed to juggle producer prices and 
the processors’ “take,” then we surely 
have a country of men and not a country 
of laws. 





Proceedings in Democratic National 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1947 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dresses by Hon. Robert E. Hannegan, of 
Missouri, the retiring chairman of the 
committee, Hon. J. Howard McGrath, of 
Rhode Island, the newly elected chair- 
man, and Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, speaking for the city of 
Philadelphia, at the recent meeting of the 
Democratic National Committee at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington: 

ADDRESS OF ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 


The time is appropriate for a brief refer- 
ence to certain events of the past 3 years and 
to set forth to you candidly the position of 
our party at this time. 

The Democratic National Convention of 
1944 and the national election of 1944 are 
historic milestones in the annals of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

When I assumed the post which I now re- 
linquish we were engaged in a great global 
war, enlisted as a Nation in defense of the 
democratic way of life. Today, at the end of 
my tenure as chairman, our Nation and our 
party are still enlisted in defense of the 
principles for which we fought, and, we are 
enlisted for the duration of the struggle. 

We commenced that struggle under the 
daring and matchless leadership of a great 
captain, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Everyone of 
you, like me, is proud to have fought under 
the banner which he carried and proud that 
we had an opportunity to work under his 
leadership 

When on the evening of April 12, 1945, 
Harry Truman became President of the 
United States, the problems that faced 
America were even greater than Americans 
themselves could foresee. Crisis involving 
all mankind hung over the world. And the 
voice of America trying to measure the man 
who had become their leader could only 
hope that he would guide them safely 
through They did not know. Now, after 
almost 3 years of his leadership, they do 
know. 

Already the American people have recog- 
nized the capacity and quality of his states- 
manship. His devotion to American ideals, 
his courage in the face of difficulties, his 
calm, serene, and balanced judgment in the 
face of abuse and calumny at home and 
abroad have built for him an abiding place 
in the affection and confidence of the 
American people, I know that you are like- 
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a to have had an opportunity to 
; 
at 


wise prou 
work unc 
Truman 
Our stre 
sources 
Pirst, we Democrats are clear on the 
policies of our own leadership, both in the 





the leadership of Harry §S 


th as a party derives from three 


foreign and domestic field and we stand by 
those policies with a firmness of purpose, a 
unity of thought; 


Second, we have the man in Harry S 
Truman. His record of performance in the 
service of this Nation has earned the deep- 
est loyalty that we of his own party are able 
to give him That loyalty now reaches far 
beyond our own party's limits. Americans, 
millions of them, are with our President 
heart and soul, and their voices are calling 
ever more clearly for him to stay at the 
helm. We shall keep him there 

Third, I am convinced that the record of 
the Eightieth Congress in control of the Re- 
publican Party would alone be sufficient to 
assure the triumphant re-election of Presi- 
dent Truman and the election of a Demo- 

ratic Congress in 1948. Not a single forward 
stop has been made toward the solution of 
the many domestic problems which called for 
decisive action. The Eightieth Congress has 
kicked the lid off the smoldering fires of in- 
flation and has released a conflagration of 
rising prices, which still threatens to con- 
sume the substance of the American 
economy. 

On the important issues of housing, mini- 
mum wages, medical care and social se- 
curity, the Republican leadership has shown 
a callous indifference to the needs of the 
people. 

The memories of my association with you 
and of my activity in the service of my party 
will lay close to my heart so long as I shall 
live. I am proud of the work that we have 
done together. I wish to express to you 
the deepest gratitude of which I am capable 
for your loyalty and support. 

To my successor I pledge unreserved loy- 
aly and assistance in the service of the only 
political party which has survived since the 
commencement of our Government. I know 
that under his guidance We will assure the 
President of the full support of our party 
organization, and that we shall continue to 
live up to our heritage as the progressive and 
liberal party in America. 





ADDRESS OF SENATOR J. HOWARD M’GRATH, OF 
RHODE ISLAND 

I appreciate the great distinction which 
you have conferred in selecting me to be 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. With all my heart I express my great 
happiness for the confidence thus entrusted 
and bestowed. 

I wish that it were not necessary for you 
to face the task of choosing a new chairman 
at this meeting Would that your dutie 
could be confined to set in motion the ma- 
chinery for our national convention 

This wish expresses for you no less than 
myself the deep feeling of loss occasioned by 
the force of circumstances that now deprive 
us of the continued leadership of Bob Hanne- 
gan. All of us understand the natural im- 
pulse to see happily concluded the tasks to 


which one’s hands and heart have long been 
set. Chairman Hannegan has devoted him 
self over the past recent years to guiding our 
party organization with the sole aim in view 
that we might again triumph in the elections 
of 1948 


I undertake my new assignment with the 
utmost good will toward all the component 
parts that constitute the Democratic Party 





I have a firm intention to serve with unb ed 
devotion those causes f hich our party 
has always stood and which have been the 
foundation of its every success. These are 


briefly, to direct our actions toward the good 
J 
of the many rather than the few, service to 
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ul ity rather than worship of the ma- 
Bet us lies a great tradition of human 

} f under Democratic Presidents. 
kl Del » Roosevelt gave our party a 

to which, if we remain loyal, there 

no doubt of success. Franklin Roose- 

t put together the team of Roosevelt and 
rruman and when the hand of Divine Provi- 
e made President Truman the heir and 
dian of all the great traditions to which 

I have alluded it indeed placed them in the 
nds of a trustee who has by his every 
rd and deed proven exceptionally worthy 
With much of the world living in fear and 
discouragement, Harry S. Truman has be- 
me a great inspiration of confidence. He 
has grasped the reins of world leadership; 
he has spread the spirit of neighborliness and 


od will among the nations that are com- 
posed of men of good will. He is the beacon 
light to which democratic countries look for 
guidance into the harbors of peace and secu- 
rity. Humble yet firm in his manners and 
decisions, he has appealed to the hearts of 
American citizens as a true product of all 
that has gone into the make-up of American 
culture 

In the workings of our democratic process 
here is little that he can do to safeguard his 
own political future. That task is ours. 

With democracy threatened on all sides, 
our greatest challenge in 1948 is to give an 
example to all mankind that we in the 
United States not only appreciate our insti- 
tutions of freedom by accepting their bene- 
fits, but that we are willing to make sacri- 
fices for their preservation. If we could 
ichieve through the common efforts of both 
political parties in this world of 1948 a record 
enrollment of American voters, we would be 
giving the most practical answer to the fol- 
lowers of totalitarian and Fascist states that 
Americans of every party persuasion love 
their country and its institutions and their 
freedoms. Such an enrollment would, to 
my way of thinking, be the best service that 
we could render our party and our country 
and the finest guaranty that the Democratic 
administration in the four years to follow 
1948 will be truly representative of the wishes 
of the American people. 








ADDRESS OF SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The Democratic Party stands at one of 
those fateful crossroads which periodically 
have marked the history of our party over 
many generations. The election in 1948 will 
be a fundamental test of the place of princi- 
ple in the political maturity of America. 

Our party will go before the electorate next 
year on a platform which will be largely the 
platform of performance of our record. It 
is a magnificent record, and we are proud of 
it. Four times in the last 15 years the Demo- 
cratic Party has swept to victory. Each of 
those times our standard bearer was the 
magic man of destiny, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Franklin Roosevelt is gone. But the Dem- 
ocratic Party still carries the heritage of his 
political genius, still treads the path of polit- 
ical decency, which he brought to full flower 
in America, still hews to the principles of 
economic decency which Franklin Roosevelt 
established in the pattern of American life. 

Now, I do not intend today to try to sell 
you on the idea that you must come to Phila- 
delphia in 1948 in order to assure the election 
of President Truman. I have a whole lot 
more confidence in his assurance of victory 
than that, and so do you. 

I want to invite you to Philadelphia. I 
want to urge you wholeheartedly to come to 
Philadelphia, because Philadelphia will pro- 
vide a fine and fitting setting for the launch- 
ing of America’s oldest major political party 
into a new era of victories—victories based 
on a consolidation of our 16-year record into 
a continuing upward level of American eéd- 
nomic prosperity and even more firm adher- 
ence to the principles of political freedom, 


When a party such as ours comes to Phila- 
delphia for a national convention, it is com- 
ing to the recognized shrine of American free- 
dom, and that is where the Democratic Party 
belongs in these troublesome times of inter- 
national upheaval. 

In the shadow of the Liberty Bell, warmed 
by the spirit of love of freedom and of our 
fellow man which characterized the found- 
ing of Pennsylvania and of the Nation, and 
which today characterizes the approach of 
the Democratic Party to national and inter- 
national problems, our Democratic delegates 
next year can add further luster not only to 
our party but can, in turn, put new sheen 
on the brightest pages of American history 
by rededication, in Philadelphia, to the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and Roosevelt, two of our 
greatest men who in Philadelphia in past 
years made great history. 

It was in Philadelphia that Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. It was in 
Philadelphia that he and other great patri- 
ots met and wrangled and argued and com- 
promised and agreed, in the American way, 
on the principles of our great Constitution. 

It was in Philadelphia that Franklin 
Roosevelt awoke America and Americans to 
their new role in world affairs. It was in 
Philadelphia that he told us, a few short 
years ago, when many faint-hearted Ameri- 
cans were ready to sell our Nation, that our 
generation of Americans had a rendezvous 
with destiny. 

Those were words cut out of the pattern of 
Philadelphia’s history, which is the history 
of America and of political democracy 
throughout the world. 

Ever since the time of the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia many genera- 
tions ago, a Constitutional Convention which 
drafted into the framework of American po- 
litical principle the principles of William 
Penn and Philadelphia, Philadelphia and 
Philadelphians have stood steadfastly com- 
mitted to the spirit of that Constitution 
and to the principles of political equity 
among men and among nations. 

This is not to say that other cities, other 
States, do not also have proud heritages. It 
is only to say that in Philadelphia you Dem- 
ocrats will feel at home because Philadelphia, 
all of Philadelphia, believes in the things 
which our own Demiocratic Party holds 
sacred. 

You will find friendship for our party in 
Philadelphia. You will find real and sin- 
cere and genuine affection for, and belief in, 
our President, Harry Truman. You will find 
a spiritual kinship in Philadelphia which 
will make you glad you brought our conven- 
tion to Philadelphia. 

Finally, when our convention comes to 
Philadelphia, you will find our city much 
more than friendly and interested in your 
deliberations. They will want a ringside 
seat in the pageant of history our party will 
create there. Philadelphians, my friends, 
are at heart a liberal people. They live so 
close to the reminders of the origin of Amer- 
ica’s liberal greatness that it has become part 
of their own personalities. Liberal Philadel- 
phia, which gave our party such resounding 
victories in 1936, 1940, and 1944, will be with 
us again next year, wholeheartedly, to launch 
Harry Truman on a magnificent path to 
victory. 





Chicken and Meat Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Spéaker, sdifie people are advocating a 
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ceiling on meat prices. This adminis- 
tration has the power, authority, and 
money to control the price of all do- 
mestic food. The program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has re- 
sulted in distressingly low prices for 
chickens. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that eggs and 
meat are both splendid sources of animal 
protein. Everyone will concede that 
meat prices have stimulated egg con- 
sumption. This is evidenced by the 40- 
percent increase in egg production. 
These situations bring up a few ques- 
tions: First, Is there anyone who believes 
that it makes sense to have eggless 
Thursdays and still complain about the 
price of meat? Second, Is there anyone 
who believes that it makes sense to have 
eggless Thursdays and advocate less egg 
consumption when the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has millions 
upon millions pounds and dozens of sur- 
plus eggs? Third, Do you believe it 
makes sense to have eggless Thursdays 
so long as section 32 funds are used to 
procure eggs on the basis by law that eggs 
are in surplus? Fourth, If you realize 
the price and food relationship between 
eggs and meat, do you believe that meat 
prices will be increased or lowered by egg- 
less Thursdays? And what would be 
the effect of eggless Fridays, Saturdays, 
Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays? The answer is evident. 





The People’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
of December 10, 1947. I think we can 
all learn much from this editorial and 
the excerpt from the resolution recently 
adopted by the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation: 

THE PEOPLE’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Pundits in Washington and New York sit 
in their tall office buildings composing long 
and complicated creeds about the drift of 
American opinion on national and world 
affairs. 

They employ elaborate sentences, sprink- 
ling their dispatches with technical, political, 
and philosophical phrases. Often the word 
“isolationism” creeps into their learned 
essays when they write about the great Amer- 
ican heartland, the Midwest. 

We commend to all of them the concise but 
eloquent statement of principles and belief 
which recently prefaced the resolutions 
adopted at the convention of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

There is probably no more representative 
farm organization in Wisconsin than this 
federation, composed of typical, hard-work- 
ing, loyal American rural families, sous and 
descendants of virtually all of the peoples of 
Europe. 

The federation declared: 

“Throughout the world humanity dee 
spairingly searches and prays for guidance 
toward peace and security. With all of 
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Christian humility we most covet this trust 
that all of mankind may share the fruits 
of freedom, liberty, and democracy. To 
share in this responsibility of world leader- 
ship with other Americans, the 25,000 farm 
families of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration dedicate themselves to work toward 
producing abundantly goods and services 
which the world needs, and to exhibit such 
conduct so as to merit the confidence and 
the respect of all nations.” 

There is the voice of responsible, work-a- 
day citizens of Wisconsin. 

it is the simple voice of American democ- 
racy, generous, trusting, humble. 

American foreign policy and American 
propaganda abroad has fumbled and hesi- 
tated for several troubled years since the 
bloody curtains fell on World War II. We 
have traded and dealt. We have partici- 
pated in secret covenants and shady com- 
promises. We have been a part of the power 
politics so dearly loved by the gentlemen in 
the striped pants in the chancelleries of 
Europe. 

But we have failed to convey the essential 
good will and the generosity of the American 
people, their desire to share their own liber- 
ties and opportunities with the rest of the 
world. Beaming the resolution of the Wis- 
consin Farm Bureau Federation to the peo- 
ple of Europe on the propaganda radio would 
be more effective than a bundle of the po- 
litical appeals of our professionals, 





Republican Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of December 15, 1947: 


REPUBLICAN WAY 


The outstanding feature of the Wolcott 
bill, which goes before the House today with 
the blessings of the Republicans, is its em- 
phasis on voluntary agreements by private 
industry for the allocation and inventory 
control of scarce commodities. Although the 
Wolcott bill provides that such agreements 
shall be subject to approval by the Presi- 
dent, Senator O’ManHongey points out that, 
unlike the Harriman bill, it does not give 
the Government the power to limit the 
scope of agreements and set standards for 
the guidance of industry. The President will, 
so to speak, be put on the spot if Congress 
relies on the purely voluntary system of 
agreements contemplated by the Republi- 
cans. For if he should reject an agreement 
that he considered too restrictive or other- 
wise unfair, there would be nothing to put 
in its place, since the Government would be 
powerless to act. 

While we think it highly desirable to give 
voluntary methods a preliminary trial, the 
chances that they will succeed will be poor, 
unless the administration is armed with 
weapons of coercion that can be used if or 
when needed. In the national interest it may 
become necessary to impose restraints on 
free enterprise to which private industry will 
not voluntarily submit. There will almost 
certainly be nonconformist individuals or 
groups that will not agree, except under the 
threat of coercion, to even the most rea- 
sonable plans for husbanding our resources 
and checking price advances. Furthermore, 
voluntary agreements of the restricted kind 
contemplated under the Republican plan 
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would not afford protection against increases 
in the prices of essential materials or wage 
increases that would inevitably result in 
higher prices of finished products. 

Yet, apart from the provision for volun- 
tary agreements and noncontroversial pro- 
posals to allocate transportation facilities 
and export controls, the Republican pro- 
gram offers nothing except a recommenda- 
tion for curbing credit expansion by increas- 
ing reserves held by the Federal Reserve 
banks against note issues and deposits. This 
proposal would have little, if any, imme- 
diate effect in restraining over-all credit ex- 
pansion, although Representative WoLcotr 
believes that it would have “a very strong 
psychological effect.’ He says that it should 
be taken as a sign that Congress disap- 
proves of the easy money policy of the ad- 
ministration Since the administration is 
committed to that policy and shows no signs 
of retreating, we doubt whether this method 
of expressing disapproval will yield results. 
Moreover, from a long-range viewpoint, 
tightened reserve requirements are open to 
serious objection. For the Federal Reserve 
System needs leeway in carrying out its op- 
erations, and its usefulness might be se- 
riously impaired in the future, as has been 
the case in the past, by a high level of reserve 
requirements 

That many Republicans are dissatisfied 
with the program of the House Banking 
Committee is indicated by demands of some 
Senate Republicans for its expansion. Sig- 
nificant also is the declaration of the Repub- 
lican Policy Committee that it will consider 
at the regular session phases of the general 
anti-inflation program that it has not been 
possible to study at the extra session. Mean- 
time the Republicans are relying on the in- 
adequate Wolcott bill to eliminate industrial 
waste and hold back inflationary tides. For 
the reasons given we do not believe the kind 
of voluntary program contemplated by the 
bill will succeed unless the Government is 
equipped with the reserve powers of control 
requested by the President. 









Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I irfclude 
a resolution as passed by the soil conser- 
vation districts in western Nebraska, at 
a meeting held in Alliance, Nebr., Novem- 
ber 17, 1947. 

Mr. Speaker, the soil conservation pro- 
gram of America should be of the utmost 
interest to this Congress and all the citi- 
zens. 

Our soil is being depleted because of 
the tremendous drain in trying to pro- 
duce enough food to feed ourselves and 
the world. I hope the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the Appropriation Committee 
will recognize the need for not only a 
sound program, byt sufficient appropria- 
tions to carry out the plans for a good soil 
conservation program, 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the necessary legislation was en- 
acted by the Nebraska Legislature in 1937, 
for the organization and operation of soil 
conservation districts, and recognizing that 
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there ts some overlapping and duplication 
of purpose between governmental agencies, 
no legislation should be enacted by Congress 
unless it be to more clearly define the scope 
of operations of each agency dealing with 
agriculture; and 

Whereas there are now 82 soil conservation 
districts organizea and in operation in the 
State of Nebraska, covering almost the entire 
area of the State; and 

Whereas throughout the United States up- 
wards of 2,000 soil conservation districts are 
now in operation and more than 1,000 farm- 
ers and ranchmen are giving freely of their 
time and resources to govern these 2,000 
districts, and each district being governed 
by 5 local farmer supervisors, who do not 
receive any pay for their services and their 
only interest in this program is the con- 
servation of our land and water resources; 
and 

Whereas during the past few months there 
have been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States, legislative bills, namely, H. R. 
4150, H. R. 4151, and S. 1621, which vitally 
affect the welfare of the soil conservation 
movement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as conservation super- 
visors, responsible under our NebrasKa laws 
for the carrying out of a soil-and-water pro- 
gram in our districts, assisted by other agen- 
cies willing to cooperate, do oppose the pas- 
sage of the bills above mentioned, for the 
reason that they would destroy the soil- 
conservation program, built up during the 
past 8 or 10 years, destroy the local farmer: 
planning and control, and eliminate the 
Soil Conservation Service's technical assist- 
ance to farmers and ranchers, by combining 
it with the already overloaded Extension 
Service; be it further 

Resolved, That we favor the present pro- 
gram of Soil Conservation Service, as an in- 
dependent, qualified and separate agency, 
under the Department of Agriculture, and 
make it responsible for all soil-conservation 
activity of the Federal Government; be it 
further : 

Resolved, That inasmuch as present re- 
lations between the State Soil Conservation 
Committee, Soil Conservation Districts, State 
Extension Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and other cooperating agencies are 
Satisfactory, efficient, and effective, such re- 
lations should be maintained as they now 
are. The assistance from the United States 
Soil Conservation Service should be in- 
creased. It should include more technical 
assistance, more conservation equipment, and 
more conservation material such as seed, 
trees, etc.; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to members of the Nebraska con- 
gressional delegation, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and to interested organizations 





Why Not Do Something for the Peop!e in 
the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a letter from a constituent this 
morning, reading as follows 


Why not do something for the people in 





the United States? Do you know that there 
are countless families wh re unable to get 
r fuel oii? You can cut d I eating 
but when you have nothing to keep your 
house warm what is a person expected to do? 
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Many people here are plenty worried over 
the situation. Why not do something to 
help us? The situation now is much worse 
than during the war. It's really cold here 
and how are we going to get through the 


winter without heat in our houses? These 
are the things that make life pretty tough. 

Please do something about this. Surely in 
America we can at least have our houses 
heated. 





The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROLLA C. McMILLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. RaLtpH A. GAMBLE, 
chairman, Joint Committee on Housing, 
before the New York Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City, December 12, 
1947: 


It is not mere pleasantry when I tell you 
that it is a privilege to address this gathering 
of realtors, banks, builders, and others inter- 
ested in the housing in metropolitan and 
urban New York. Neither is it an exaggera- 
tion to state the time is most propitious. It 
is so because we have reached a crisis in our 
Nation’s economy. Trying to help others re- 
store the substance lost to them through 
years of war, we are in danger of losing our 
own substance through rising prices. 


Because all of you are specialists in the 
subject which the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing is investigating, I shall take it for granted 
that you already know much of what we have 
just learned, which is, that there is an eco- 
nomic housing shortage of perhaps as many 
as 5,000,000 units, that there is plenty of 
money to erect, rent, or buy these houses, 
and that labor is willing and efficient, but 
that prices are far too high. The plain fact 
is that prices are prohibitively high. So it 
is about prices and the part you have to 
take in reducing them, that I wish to speak to 
you today. 

Our congressional committee recently 
completed some 25 hearings in every part 
of the United States. Not so long ago we 
were in New York City. Everywhere we 
found the specter of high prices moving 
uneasily among the thousands of new dwell- 
ings under construction. In some places 
we found this specter a reality. Even in 
a time of prosperity, there are unmistakable 
signs of home builders, or realtors, pricing 
themselves out of the market. 

Let us first take a look at this market, 
this economic market. It is not found in 
the income classes of Park Avenue, or in 
those of the other extreme in Orchard Street. 
It is found in that great middle group which 
constitutes the body of America, and from 
which came those ex-servicemen and women 
whose housing requirements it should be 
our patriotic obligation to meet. How shall 
we meet them? 

Before attempting to answer my own 
question let me reassure you that I am 
not edging up for an oblique attack on the 
so-called “real estate lobby.” If there is 
such a lobby, it is, in the opinion of some, 
inept, in contrast with other lobbies active 
in Congress, and prominent among which is 
the quasi-government lobby for’ so-called 
public housing at the taxpayers’ expense. If 
you are benignantly negative as a lobby in 
your own behalf—as I and many of my col- 





leagues believe—my personal hope is that, 
after hearing my remarks today, you will 
transform yourselves into a positive force 
and help us to bring down the costs of 
home building. 

The estimated average cost of a one-family 
home started in January this year was $5,- 
669, exclusive of land, land improvements, 
and the builders’ profit—22 percent higher 
than the average in 1946. By October this 
same type of home had a further increase 
up to $6,635, an increase of $1,000 in 10 
months exclusive of land and land improve- 
ments and the builders’ profit. And the in- 
crease continues, with no sign of abatement 
in the near future. 

This disturbing fact, supplied to me by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, is admitted to me everywhere I go. 
Who is to blame? Recalling conferences 
which we have had on the Pacific coast, in 
the South, in the Midwest, and in the East, 
whoever was to blame was never present— 
it was always the absent ones, it was always 
somebody else. That absent one was not a 
person or a thing. It was, and is, noth- 
ing more than indifference to individual re- 
sponsibility, that personal selfishness which 
collects its profit while inflation spreads. 

Now, to erect a home, three essentials must 
be considered. For simplicity (and not just 
for alliteration) let us call them money, men, 
and materials. Let us examine each. 

Money is easy. Money is cheap. It hasn't 
been so cheap for 10 years. 

Men (by which is meant construction 
trades labor) do not constitute a problem 
today. They are returning by the thousands 
to their trades from war industries and fronr 
war itself. And be it said to the great credit 
of their leaders in the building trades depart- 
ment of the AFL that they have not yet fol- 
lowed the CIO's latest will-o’-the-wisp of de- 
mands for another round of wage increases. 

This leaves us mainly materials to consider. 
And there, in my opinion, lies most of the 
responsibility. Let us look at the record, as 
supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Statistics are dry, but here, important. 

Since August 1939 to October 1947, here are 
the percentages of increase: 


Percent 
eR ee Fi erat ent Hiden 60.9 
CS cccdamticbenaianabaduneeane 31.5 
CE dkktcsiticcemsaceunsiacondecans 221.9 
Paint and paint materials_......----- 96. 6 
Plumbing and heating............... 71.5 
oe ee 33.3 
Other building material............. 70.4 


You will note that, by grace of steel and 
cement, the average increase for all build- 
ing materials is.107.4 percent. 

You will also note, however, that the in- 
crease for lumber is 221.9 percent. I do not 
know why. I have sought an explanation 
from-+lumbermen from Oregon to Arkansas, 
and it seems that they do not know. But 
I assure you that before my committee con- 
cludes its work we will not only know, we 
will have done something about it. 

Even this fantastic rise of 221.9 percent 
doesn’t tell the whole story of lumber. By 
species—and again I quote the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—here is the percentage of 
increase since August 1939 to October 1947: 
Douglas fir boards, No. 2, up 317 percent; 
Douglas fir dimension, No. 2, up 228 percent; 
oak flooring, up 224 percent; southern pine 
boards, No. 2, up 266 percent; southern pine 
dimension, No. 2, up 219 percent. 

When our committee got underway our 
first step was to examine acute shortages 
and consequent high prices. We called in 
the manufacturers of various commodities. 
We found many reasons and excuses. I do 
not propose to pass judgment on either. 
The ones most frequently given were gray 
markets and export drains. Between the two 
there is, of course, a kinship. Asked as to in- 
creasing supplies, the manufacturers were 
willing enough. We were assured that 60,- 
000 mills were sawing lumber, that in 1948 
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gypsum products would be up 25 percent 
over 1947, that nails would be boosted from 
16,000,000 kegs in 1947 to 18,000,000 kegs in 
1948. 

But when it came to prices, it was another 
matter. Many “matters,” so to speak. And 
believe me, I can sympathize with each and 
every manufacturer with whom I talked. 
So you see, I have no desire to hold them 
up to contempt as profiteers at the expense 
of a homeless public. One of the inhibi- 
tions, I sdon learned, was that certain of 
the trade asscciations and some of their 
members were either under consent decrees 
from the Department of Justice, or had been 
visited very recently by Department agents. 
Is it any wonder that they were disinclined 
even to discuss prices, let alone concertedly 
reduce them? So what else could they do 
except to gather the dollars while they might, 
dollars from desperate domestic homeseek- 
ers, and dollars from European governments 
which had been lent to these governments 
by ourselves. 

It is just such conditions as these that led 
the Republican Party leaders in both Houses 
of Congress to recommend immediate amend- 
ment of the antitrust laws to permit indus- 
try-wide agreements to hold living costs in 
line. It is also such conditions that im- 
pelled it to call for continuation and expan- 
sion of export controls. As a matter of fact, 
nearly 3 months ago, I requested the De- 
partment of Commerce to retain export con- 
trols on lumber after I had learned through 
our investigations on the west and east 
coasts that such an inflationary move ac- 
tually was about to be made by the admin- 
istration. 

TacoMA, WASH., December 12, 1947. 
Hon. RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Housing Committee: 

In response to your question as to what can 
be done about lumber prices, you know this 
industry is made up of over 50,000 individual 
small producers, no one doing as much as 5 
percent of the business. So individual action 
is completely ineffective; and, under the laws 
and consent decrees, joint action is impos- 
sible. If you will call a meeting of industry 
leaders, we will participate and endeavor to 
work out some effective plan to lower lumber 
prices, provided, of course, it can be executed 
with the approval of the Department of 
Justice. 

WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Go., 
LAIRD BELL, Chairman, 

I shall be glad to call such a conference at 
once. I know that certain lumber companies 
are ready to make substantial price cuts right 
now. I have no doubt the industry will reach 
a price-cut agreement. If the Department of 
Justice doesn’t interfere, I am hopeful that 
lumber prices will shortly be reduced by as 
much as 25 percent. If the Department of 
Justice does block this sincere attempt on 
the part of lumber manufacturers to speed 
up and cut costs of housing, then Congress 
will see that the laws are amended. I believe 
that one industry-wide agreement, such as is 
proposed by Weyerhaeuser—the biggest lum- 
ber company in the world—will lead the way 
to other agreements, and thus bring immedi- 
ate relief to consumers. I believe this will 
mark the beginning of the end of inflation. 

I can assure you that the seven Senators 
and six other Congressmen of both parties 
constituting my committee are solidly with 
me in our feeling that the costs of home 
building should come down. I know they 


can come down, for I have seen a sufficient ° 


number of balance sheets to convince me 
that this is possible. I demand that they do 
come down, at once, and voluntarily, in the 
public interest and in the interest of Ameri- 
can individual enterprise. 

Now, do you ask, what has all this got to 
do with us? It has a lot to do with each 
and every one of you. I do not know how 
many thousands of realtors belong to the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
but the 500 in this room today are sufficient 
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in numbers, intelligence, purchasing capac- 
ity, and prestige to persuade your material 
sources that the patriotic course, the profit- 
able course, the only wise course, is to re- 
duce prices—voluntarily and at once. 

And while you are about it let me suggest 
that you scrutinize yourselves, for in this 
battle to build the missing homes of Amer- 
ica, and to “bust” the inflation, there can 
be no exceptions. 

But there is a brighter side. In spite of 
all our difficulties, we are making progress. 

The number of new homes started this 
fall has reached record levels for this season 
of the year, even exceeding the past record 
set in 1925. A total of 92,000 homes were 
started in October—the same number were 
started in September—and preliminary re- 
ports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate a less-than-seasonal drop in Novem- 
ber. The Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
dicts that total starts for the year will reach 
860,000 dwelling units compared with 670,500 
in 1946 and 937,000 in 1925. 

As a result of better materials supply, the 
average time required to complete a dwell- 
ing has dropped from more than 7 months 
in the summer of 1946 to 414 months cur- 
rently. By the end of October 658,000 dwell- 
ing units had been completed this year— 
50 percent more than the total last year. 

About 10,300 apartment units (three- 
family and more) were started in October. 
More than twice as many as in May, and 314 
times as many as in January. These figures 
reflect decided improvement in construc- 
tion for the enormous rental market. 
Apartments still represent only 11 percent 
of the total of 92,000 permanent dwellings 
started in October, however. 

Two other sublects should be touched upon 
before I close. One is so-called public hous- 
ing and the other certain aspects of labor. 
We believe we have discovered the first steps 
out of the controversy over public housing. 
They are to be found in facts. Our commit- 
tee has been directed by Congress .o help it 
lick the housing shortage. Public housing is 
a part of the problem and consequently a 
part of the answer. 

We have called on the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which, together, constitute the most reliable 
sources of Government information at our 
command, to supply us with the record of 
normal requirements for housing based on 
the number of families. They have projected 
the increase in the number of families up to 
1960. On this basis of reasoning, it is possi- 
ble to arrive at a defensible estimate of the 
economic shortage in housing, regardless of 
social standards, 

Public housing for social betterment of the 
lowest-income classes is quite a different 
matter. The need for differentiation has re- 
quired us to insist at our hearings that wit- 
nesses make it clear just what they are advo- 
cating and that they understandably define 
the words they employ. 

At the hearings I conducted there appeared 
some earnest and sincere people who seemed 
to think that it was the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to house all the middle- 
class workers as well as the lowest-income 
class, made up mostly of the indigent. In 
effect, some regarded “housing” and “public 
housing” as being synonymous, This is in- 
correct, 

Speaking for myself only, it would not ap- 
pear to me that there is any inclination to 
reject the proposition that some sort of 
housing assistance should be given in urban 
communities to the indigent and to the 
lower income group. -And if this is true of 
urban populations, it is logically true of rural 
populations. The question is not so much 
one of a housing shortage as it is one of social 
betterment. 

At our hearings and conferences there was 
evident a widespread conviction that, if 
public housing is to be paid for by Federal 
taxes, there will come a time (if it has not 
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already arrived) when competition by cheap 
Federal loans, 100 percent insured loans, or 
outright Federal capital grants, will have a 
deadly effect on private capital and indi- 
vidual enterprise in the construction in- 
dustry. 

In Indiana, Illinois, New York, and else- 
where there were visible signs of the convic- 
tion that, as there is only one place from 
which Federal moneys can be drawn, namely, 
local taxes, it follows that real responsibility 
for public housing should rest, not on the 
Federal Government, but on the munici- 
pality, or the State, or a combination of the 
two 

Comment on public housing would be in- 
complete without reference to the fact that 
in city after city, 





y, and particularly in this 
ctiy of New York, Communists were boister- 
ous in their advocacy of more and mor 
public housing. Public housing, rural or 
urban, on a sound basis, has nothing to fear 
from this committee, I believe, but it has 
much to fear from the ardent activity of the 
Communists. 

Now one final word about the home bui 
er’s and realtor’s great partner—labor. 
Members of the committee were in general 
agreement from the outset, I believe, that 
we could make more progress through co- 
operation than through compulsion. At all 
the subcommittee hearings thus far held, 
members, regardless of party, made it plain 
that while this Joint Committee on Housing 
is to he no witch-hunt, neither is it to be a 
whitewash. 

Of the three essential elements—money, 
materials, and men—labor, in the long run, 
is by far the most important. Although the 
index of union wage rates now stands at 
147.4, as compared with 100 in 1939, labor 
costs in a 6-room frame dweling unit are now 
69 percent of the total cost, as compared 
with 56 percent in 1939. 

From testimony, and from personal ob- 
servation by committee members, it would 
appear imperative that labor productivity 
be increased. To this end, I have been work- 
ing with international officers of the AFL 
building trades, while in every city where 
hearings have been held, subcommittees 
have discussed the problem with local union 
heads. Proof that this approach predicated 
on cooperation, friendliness, and mutual re- 
spect, is sound, is found in a progressive 
reduction of defensive restrictions, in the 
“American will to work to produce,” rather 
than simply to jack up pay through monop- 
oly and cultivated overtime. Impressive evi- 
dence of the sincerity of labor's approach 
came from various quarters. In Cleveland, 
for example, a lather’s local which had barred 
Negro apprentices, even though there was a 
shortage of lathers, reversed itself at the in- 
sistence of the head of the Cleveland build- 
ing trades council and now conforms to the 
nondiscriminatory policy of the AFL Build- 
ing Trades Department, in Washington. In 
supplementing his testimony at the New York 
hearing, the head of the carpenter's local 
specifically stipulated anti-feather-bedding 
practices in the use of time-saving machin- 
ery, such as power saws. In Chicago, the 
head of the building trades council went on 
record as to the willingness of painters to 
use spray guns and of all trades to erect 
prefabricated houses, 

Further proof is seen in the appointment 
by the president of the AFL building trades 
department, at our request, of an AFL com- 
mittee of six, bipartisan and representative of 
various parts of the country as well as of 
principal home-building trades to meet with 
our committee. The appointment of this 
AFL committee may be one of the most sig- 
nificant developments thus far apparent in 
our investigations. 

Highly skilled on-site labor merits com- 
mensurate high wages, high productivity jus- 
tifies high wages. High productivity of on- 
site skilled labor will assure the success of a 
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4- or 5-year housing program, even though 
the other elements—money and meterials— 
may fall somewhat short of the challenge 
whici confronts them 

It is my belief that the same cooperation, 
through special committees, should be sought 
among the financial interests, material pro- 
ducers, home builders, and realtors as has al- 
ready been established with labor, and I am 
taking steps toward this end. 

Through cooperative effort, we are bound 
to succeed. 





Conservation of Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most disturbing problems facing our Na- 
tion today is that involving the proper 
utilization and conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. Our entire future des- 
tiny rests squarely upon a proper solu- 
tion of this increasingly critical problem. 

The Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives, of which I am 
chairman, held hearings during the con- 
gressional recess in several States and 
gained expert knowledge of the grave 
importance of this matter. I should like 
to call to the attention of the Congress a 
statement I made in opening a hearing 
by the Committee on Public Lands in the 
city of San Francisco a few weeks ago 
which was attended by the Governor of 
California, Hon. Earl Warren, and the 
mayor of San Francisco, Hon. Roger D. 
Lapham, both of whom addressed the 
meeting: 

When Congress convened last January I 
had the choice of becoming chairman of one 
of three committees—Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Public Lands, or Labor. I selected 
the Committee on Public Lands, which under 
the Reorganization Act consists of six for- 
mer legislative committees—Insular Affairs, 
Territories, Public Lands, Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, Mines and Mining, and Indian 
Affairs. The merger of these six committees 
into one under the title of Public Lands gave 
to it the responsibility of nearly all the Na- 
tion’s natural resources, which are princi- 
paliy in the Western States. 

In selecting this committee, I did so tn 
the hope that I could help conserve our fast- 
dwindling natural resources, particularly our 
irreplaceable oil reserves and our forests on 
public lands, and to develop our water sup- 
ply. Shortly after the turn of the century, 
as a member of the California State Senate, 
I was active in the good fight of saving the 
big basin grove of redwocd trees in Santa 
Cruz Mountains from the woodsman’s ax. 
You will see those forests, my colleagues, in 
a couple of days. These giants of the forest 
are known only to certain sections of Cali- 
fornia and no other place in the world. As 
I have stated before on the floor of the House, 
they are the oldest and largest living things 
in the world. 

They were there when Moses was a baby in 
the bulrushes and when the Saviour was 
carrying His cross up Calvary Hill. This his- 
toric fact, however, has no appeal to those 
who would destroy the remaining forests of 
the country. 

At the present time there its being cut 
nearly 14 times more timber than is being 
replaced by natural growth. Last year over 
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a billion board-feet of lumber was shipped 
out of the United States. Add to this the 










terrible loss by devastating forest fires and 
also the loss through forest diseases, par- 
ticularly of the young trees, and it can 
reac be seen it is only a matter of a limited 
number of years until this country will be 
completely denuded of its forests. 

The States of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin are gruesome evidence of what is 
sure to happen if the great forests of Cali- 
fornia, Ore n, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 

nd other States where they still have large 
stands of timber are continued to be cut at 
the present rate. Congress owes it to the 
n¢ xt generation and their children for the 
years and centuries that lie ahead to follow 
the wise policy of Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
and Germany by passing mandatory laws 
providing for selective removal of trees on 


sustained yield basis followed by imme- 
diate reforestation. 
Oil and electricity are two of the greatest 


assets of both our national economy and our 
national defense. Our national petroleum 
resources are limited and every barrel of oil 


we take from the ground is gone forever. We 
are now shipping irreplaceable oil to foreign 
countries at the rate of 140,000,000 barrels 
a year. During the past year cur petroleum 
resources were further diminished nearly 
40,000,000 barrels for the production of elec- 
tric energy. In those areas where hydro- 
electric power can be developed it is a sin- 
ful waste to use this irreplaceable oil for that 
purpose. In the State of California alone we 
are using between ten and fifteen million 
‘rels annually to generate electricity. 

re Amcrican Petroleum Institute esti- 
mates that the oil reserves from known 
petroleum deposits in the United States at 
the end of 1946 amounted to approximately 
20,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil. Con- 
sumption is now at the rate of 1,759,000,000 
barrels per year. This means that our known 
reserves will be exhausted in 12 years. 

Hydroelectric power is inexhaustible. 
Every reclamation project developing hydro- 
electric power conserves just that much of 
our oil reserves for future uses and extends 
the life of those reserves. Money advanced 
for irrigation and conservation projects from 
which hydroelectric power can be developed, 
is not a Government subsidy. It is an 
investment, an investment in the future 
of America. Every dollar must be repaid, 
There is no honest objection to the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power by private 
capital. On the other hand, private power 
interests have no right to interfere with 
public development of great hydroelectric 
power projects beyond their scope or with 
infant projects which are made economi- 
cally feasible by Government participation. 

There is a critical power shortage in the 
State of California at the present time. So 
critical has the shortage become that a 
number of industries have been forced to 
curtail production and lay off help. It has 
been suggested that the United States Gov- 
ernment permit the Navy Department to 
generate electricity to help this shortage. 
To meet the present and future demands for 
water and power in this State, every po- 
tential source of water and power supplies 
should be brought to its maximum devel- 
opment either by private or public enter- 
rise. 
; The city of San Francisco is generating 
approximately 534,700,000 kilowatt hours of 
hydroelectric power annually. This power 
crop could and should be trebled without 
further delay to meet the growing demands 
for hydro-electric power in this section of 
the State of California. 

There is a critical shortage of both water 
and hydroelectric power in every section 
of the State of California. Because of the 
fact that 2,750,000 people have located in 
this State since Pearl Harbor and are con- 














tinuing to do so by thousands weekly, it 
is imperative that every potential acre-foot 
of water and every possible kilowatt of 
hydroelectric power be developed to meet 
the present and the future demands of this 
fast-growing State. The present shortages 
of water have already affected Government 
military and naval establishments. so nec- 
essary to our national defense, 





Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call to the attention of the 
House an editorial from the Washington 
Post of December 13 and another from 
the Evening Star of December 14. Both 
pay well deserved tribute to Finland and 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress, 

The editorials point out that Finland 
made another payment last week of 
$260,852.24 on its World WarI debt. The 
Washington Post so rightfully says, 
“Gallant little Finland, the country that 
believes in living up to its obligations.” 

As we consider further loans and gifts 
to foreign countries at this time and re- 
flect on loans made by us over a period 
of years, it is, indeed, gratifying to know 
that at least one country has had the 
Sense of honor and obligation over this 
long period of years to never fail to make 
debt repaymenis to us. It has not been 
easy for this small country as it has 
been beset with wars and political up- 
heavals for the past 8 years, but despite 
the fact that their economic plight has 
been a difficult one, they have never for- 
gotten their obligation. 

I concur heartily, Mr. Speaker, with 
the suggestions made by both newspapers 
that it is high time that we gave recogni- 
tion to the Finnish nation in something 
more tangible than words and expres- 
sions of gratitude. The Post states, 
“Hasn’t the time arrived to let bygones 
be bygones, including the debt, and with 
further payments to do something tan- 
gible in Finland’s behalf to show that 
in America’s opinion the obligation has 
been more than honorably discharged?” 
Quoting from the evening Star editorial, 
“It would seem that the time is at hand 
when we should make some adjustment 
of this transaction.” 

The fact of the matter is that in in- 
terest and principal payments, this coun- 
try has paid us $8,060,000 on a debt of 
$8,400,000, and the time has come for 
the Congress to give proof of its ap- 
preciation by cancellation of the balance 
of that debt. When the Congress re- 
convenes in January for the regular 
session, I shall introduce a _ resolu- 
tion formally declaring the entire debt 
paid and canceling any and all financial 
obligations arising out of this loan be- 
tween the United States and the gallant 
Republic of Finland. I earnestly request 
your consideration of this proposed reso- 
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lution at this time and your support for 
the measure when I have introduced it. 

For your information the contents of 
these editorials are as follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star of 
December 14, 1947] 


FINLAND PAYS AND PAYS 


The brief announcement that Finland has 
paid another $260,852.24 on its post-World 
War I debt to this country comes like a voice 
from a dead past. 

With this payment, the Finns keep intact 
their record of being the one country which 
has not defaulted on its debts of that period 
to the United States. All of the other 
debtors have fallen by the wayside, and, after 
defaulting, most of them have come back to 
obtain millions and billions more from us. 
Only the Finns continue to pay and pay. 

They are proud of this record, and justly so. 
We have less reason for pride. We loaned 
Finland $8,400,000 at 3 percent interest. They 
have repaid a total of about $8,060,000, but 
they still owe us more than $8,000 000, prac- 
tically all of the past payments having been 
applied to interest. 

It would seem that the time is at hand 
when we should make some adjustment of 
this transaction. Finland has been pulled 
into the Russian orbit and life there is not 
what it used to be. When the United States 
has collected the amount of the original 
loan, why not write off the remaining balance 
as a tribute to a people who have set for 
this world a splendid example of national in- 
tegrity? 





{From the Washington Post of December 
13, 1947] 


REMEMEER THE FINNS? 


On Friday a tiny item appeared in our news 
columns which must have stirred our read- 
ers’ memories. It merely related that the 
Finns had made their usual half-yearly pay- 
ment on their “war” debt. Gallant little 
Finland! The country that believes in living 
up to its obligations! This is the 24th year in 
which the money has been forthcoming. It 
has been the only constant phenomenon in 
the turbulent life of Finland since the sett!e- 
ment was signed. At that time she was an 
infant of five, a new country who had been 
freed by the new Russia. By the time she 
had attained youth she had become an ideal 
commonwealth. In 1939 she started to un- 
dergo trial by fire just because she happened 
to be in the way of the big fellows, and it left 
her prostrate. Even the signer of the debt 
agreement, Risto Ryti, is in jail, languishing 
there at Russia’s insistence as a war criminal. 
All he did was to do his part in the defense of 
Finland. Hasn't the time arrived to let by- 
gones be bygones, including the debt, and 
with further payments to do something tan- 
gible in Finland’s behalf to show that in 
America’s opinion the obligation has been 
more than honorably discharged? 





Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr.STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read an article in one of the local news- 
papers by Mr. Tyrrell Krum on veterans’ 
affairs which describes a new racket with 
reference to our repatriated heroes. 
According to his article, it seems that in 
some sections of our country there are 
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some overenthusiastic undertakers run- 
ning up unwarranted bills in the reburial 
of our war dead. The condition described 
by Mr. Krum should be immediately in- 
vestigated by the appropriate committee 
of the House. 

As part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following article by Mr. Krum: 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


(By Tyrrell Krum, lieutenant commander, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, retired) 


Here’s a low-down racket we certainly hope 
doesn’t get a foothold in these parts. 

It has to do with one very important phase 
of the Government’s return of our overseas 
war dead to this country. 

Let’s start at the beginning and you'll see 
what I mean. 

When the Congress passed the repatriation- 
of-the-war-dead program a coupe of years 
ago, appropriations were made for having the 
Government defray all the costs of bringing 
the remains back to the locality the next of 
kin desired in addition to furnishing a $500 
steel casket and all costs of a military funeral. 

In order that the family which had lost so 
much might not be called upon to bear an 
added burden, the Government authorized 
the advancement of $75 to the next of kin 
toward defraying the cost of conducting the 
final rites and burial in private cemeteries. 

This figure was based on evidence sub- 
mitted by the War Department after a na- 
tional survey indicated that $75 was deemed 
sufficient to conduct the final stages of the 
repatriation program—conveying the remains 
from the train to a chapel ond thence to the 
final resting place. 

And look what happened in a number of 
cases that have arisen in recent days as cer- 
tain overenthusiastic undertakers indulged in 
slick salesmanship to run up wholly unwar- 
ranted bills in connection with the repatria- 
tion program. 

The mother of a young marine who lost 
his life in the Marshall Islands in 1944 re- 
ceived the remains of her son in New York. 
Before the reburial had been completed, a 
bill totaling #300 had been run up. 

There was $75 for use of the funeral parlor 
for 3 days; $35 for use of draperies, palms, 
and candelabra; $25 for a canopy and arti- 
ficial grass mats at the grave; $22 for use of 
the hearse; $20 for pallbearers; and $45 for 
three limousines. 

Also included was $50 for opening and clos- 
ing the grave, and there were additional inci- 
dental expenses to make up the total. 

In another case in an eastern city the 
following charges were accumulated: $25 for 
undertaker’s professional expenses; $45 for 
use of the chapel three nights; $28 for use of 
hearse from church to national cemetery; $23 
for open car for flowers; $23 for one limou- 
sine; and $5.60 for death notices in local 
newspaper. To offset this, the Government 
advanced the usual $75 fee plus a free lot in 
a national cemetery. 

There are many similar instances of goug- 
ing along the same line. 

We put the proposition up to the head of 
a local undertaking firm which has the repu- 
tation of being the largest of its kind in the 
country. It handles upward of 30 percent of 
all funerals in the Nation’s Capital. Here is 
what he told us: 

“We have laid down a policy that no funeral 
of an overseas hero shall exceed the regula- 
tion $75 in any instance, so far as our services 
are concerned. If we remove the remains 
direct from the train to the grave, we have 
a stipulated price of $50. If the family de- 
sires the use of our chapel, that will be an 
additional $25. But we never charge more 
than $75 in any case. 

“We deem it a fair price and we intend to 
stick to it, and we can’t see how any under- 
taker can take it upon himself to try and 
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work a clip on the next of kin in their hour 
of sorrow.” 

“We don't think it is very widely done. 
But, as the popular saying goes, ‘There's 
bound to be some rotten apples in every 
barrel.’” 

We certainly hope, as we said above, that 
the racket of playing upon the emotional 
heartstrings of bereaved families doesn’t get 
a foothold hereabouts. 

Because, if it does, it can only work harm 
to one of the finest and noblest operations 
in which Uncle Sam is engaged in the whole 
postwar period. 





Truman Plays Politics With Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
December 15, 1947: 


TRUMAN PLAYS POLITICS WITH INFLATION 


President Truman's :tmplied threat to veto 
the Republican anti-inflation program—if it 
is adopted by Congress—is a shocking piece 
of political high-handedness. 

This outrageously dictatorial attitude on 
an issue that concerns the bread and butter 
of all the people is a throw-back to Mr. Tru- 
man’s political expediency of last summer 
when he twice vetoed tax-reduction bills 
which had been passed by Senate and House 
with the support of Democrats as well as 
Republicans 

The Republican counterproposals to the 
President's 10-point plan to curb ruinous 
prices haven't yet been debated in Congress. 
They are just now béing revealed in detail. 
Based on voluntary agreements rather than 
compulsion, they include tax reduction and 
Government economy, important matters 
that aren’t mentioned in the President's 
program. 

But, with a grim recklessness suggestive 
of a return to the one-sided Roosevelt New 
Deal, Mr. Truman sneers in advance at the 
Republican measures and, judging from his 
slighting remarks at his press conference, 
has turned his back on all anti-inflation plans 
not originating in the administration. 

In thus closing his mind against all pro- 
posals but his own the President is putting 
politics ahead of inflation controls. If Con- 
gress, torn by partisan rivalries, now fails to 
solve the immensely difficult problem of curb- 
ing prices without imposing hamstringing 
restrictions upon the Nation, the chief blame 
will lie with Mr. Truman 

And at what cost? When he twice swung 
his political veto ax at the tax-cut bills a few 
months ago he compelled taxpayers to go on, 
needlessly, shouldering war-high income 
taxes. If he should succeed in twisting infla- 
tion curbs to his own political purposes the 
possible cost staggers the imagination. 

When the President brought out his pro- 
posed anti-inflation checks last month this 
newspaper praised him for trying, however 
belatedly, to combat the inflation menace. 
But when he lightly pooh-poohs the Repub- 
lican program for voluntary curbs before he 
knows what it is all about, he reveals a parti- 
san prejudice that is a grave threat to the 
Nation. 

Why does Mr. Truman think his own plan 
is sure fire, to the exclusion of all others? Is 
there anything in the history of the Truman 





administration which could prove its eco- 
nomic infallibility? Most assured) 

Immediately after Japan surrendered in 
August 1945 and before this bewildered coun- 
try realized what was happening, President 
Truman, with one magnificent gesture, swept 
away the wartime curb on wages and gave 
price inflation its first big push 

The fireworks came fast Demands for 
higher pay poured from all sides Indu 








trial disputes developed overnight In the 
next few months the steel, autom: e, and 
coal industries were stalled by great strikes 
which cut down the production of ds 
critically needed to avert shortages and con- 
seaquent price boosts hen Mr. Truman's 
recommendation of an 18'4-cents-an-hour 
wage boost to end the steel strike, and the 
Government's pe ion for a $5 a ton in- 






crease in steel fy 
its disastrous wa 

The price-wage spiral is now in full swing, 
a third round of wage demands is threatened 
and the country is in the thi 
inflation which already ts 
vast numbers of our people, including 
who must live on small fixed salaries, pen- 
sions, and annuiti If price inflation is n 
checked promptly the whole country—and 
its ability to feed hungry millions oversea: 
will suffer 

By making inflation curbs a 
President Truman Is inviting 
disregard for the national welf 
of Congress to agree on real 
controls. His defiant impruden 
membered, we believe, by t) 
vember 1948. 

Meanwhile it remains the imperative duty 


ices, hurried inflation on 



















of the Republican majority in Congress to 
pass the soundest, most practicable meas- 
ures it can devise to halt s! cketing prices. 


The President's political veto is his own re- 


sponsibility. 





Commissioner Parkhurst’s Address to 
Graduates of United States Maritime 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Commissioner Richard Park- 
hurst of the United States Maritime 
Commission before the graduating class, 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
on December 10, 1947: 


Admiral Knight, Admiral McNulty, officers 
of the Academy, distinguished guests, par- 
ents and friends, and members of the gradu- 
ating class, I am grateful for the invitation 
to be here on this pleasant occasion. Like- 
wise, I deem it an honor to come to Kings 
Point as a member of the United States Mari- 
time Commission and to say to you at the 
outset how much the Commission believes in 
this school, what it stands for, what it 
teaches; how earnestly we endorse its con- 
tinuance and how vital we believe it to be 
in present and future considerations regard- 
ing the well being of the United States mer- 
chant marine. We take deep pride in the 
accomplishments of its graduates, and we 
remember with deep affection and a sense of 
personal loss those of its student body who, 
following the path of duty in the war years, 
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ave thelr all, even to life itself. Their 
endea\ and the spirit which actuated 
! ntangible we 











( tradition and, in contributing so nobly 
to it, these men have enriched it for this 

A 1 many year ro, gentlemen of the 
gradu rc] I sat as you do now, a mem- 
I of the raduating class of my college. 
My < mat nd I looked up at the plat- 

m on which sat the president of the col- 
leve, the trustees, our professors and in- 

uctors, and the graduation speakers, They 
V ere t iv nition to our 4 years 
of « t, to wish us well, to bestow upon us 
t final accolad ; undergraduates. I re- 
I ber be ya little overwhelmed by it all, 
feeling a sense of unreality—and hoping that 
the eeches would be short. The outside 
world in which we were to take our places 
V he comparatively uneventful one just 
be e the Fir World War. The future 
f ned to us to hold much that was bright. 
There v¥ not the challence in the air that 
you men face today, nor were we equipped, as 


y are ough your training here, to em- 
bark upon a chosen profe on so directly and 
i 
C 





mediately concerned with the welfare of 


facets; it is never 
static and as it pursues its course down the 
vears, it im , Upon successive gencra- 
tions, new refinements of duty based upon 
timeless virtu In this evolution, “citizens 
are made by doing the things for which, at 
a given time, citizenship stands.” 

You who have chosen the merchant marine 
as your profession have placed yourselves in 
a position to be of great service to your coun- 
try and the way of life it represents. You 
will be the first to agree with me when I say 
to you that the mark of the real officer is not 
his diploma alone, well deserved and meri- 
torious though it is. From that milepost at 
which you begin your career as an officer, the 
extent to which you succeed in that career 
will depend upon your individual initiative 
and your determination to develop yourself 
through profitable experience and further 
study. There will always be the opportunity 
to pursue and overcome the difficult—seize it. 
In a practical profession always remember, 
too, that the stars shine down upon us all. 
Reach for one, and thus add to the technical 
and business elements of your profession so 
urgently required by the exigencies of our 
times, a search for things of the spirit to help 
guide you on your way. 

Perhans you have heard the story of a 
conversation said to have taken place be- 
tween a famous major league second base- 
man and a rookie shortstop just assigned to 
the team. The former had accepted a hard- 
fielding chance and had made a brilliant play 
for the final out. As the players walked to 
the bench, the new shortstop said to the 
veteran: “I sure am glad that I did not have 
to make that tough play you just made.” 
The veteran replied: “Don’t let me hear you 
say that again. You'll never be a major 
leaguer, my boy, until you are not only ready 
to accept the hord chances, but until you 
also hope they will come your way.” 

As to the merchant marine of which you 
are about to become a part, the question of 
United States flag shipping service is no 
longer one of commercial enterprise alone, 
It is definitely a question of national policy 
of the highest consequence. We are no 
longer an isolated country, We are the lead- 
ing international power, and plans and pro- 
cedures as to our merchant marine must en- 
visage the responsibilities which that new 
status implies. In the marine, no less than 
in other fields, there is a heavy task of re- 
adjustment and reconversion, historically the 
aftermath of such an upheaval from whose 
effects we are now struggling to right our- 
selves. 

Over a century ago the first oceangoing 
steamer, the Savannah, set forth on that his- 











tory-making voyage from Savannah to Liver- 
pool. This was a daring enterprise, under 
the flag of the United States, and it has a 
parallel today in the challenge facing us to 
keep at sea a merchant fleet under that flag, 
to carry a gocdly number of passengers, to 
handle a substantial part of our Own com- 
merce, and to be a bulwark in our national 
defense. If the element of drama is more 
evident in the Savannah voyage of long ago 
than in this current undertaking, the oppor- 
tunity for a great achievement is nonetheless 
present and compelling—the rehabilitation 
of the Amcrican merchant marine to serve 
the necds of our country, whatever those 
needs may be. 

It falls to the lot of the Maritime Commis- 
sion to take the lead in this matter. The 


Commission is not a restrictive body. It wes 
cre d to serve shipping, not to dominate 
it, and it is our full and continuing intention 
to emphasize not only the desirability but 
the necessity of closer coordination of effort 
between the Commission and all sezments cf 
thea 





shipping industry. To all of you here I 
emphasize that this project of building up 
our merchant marine is a joint venture. It 
will rise or fall as such. Men in the ships 
and on the docks, men in steamship manage- 
ment and operation, men in the Govern- 
ment—lI fully believe that a team of this 
composition, a team so made up and so great 
as to astonish the world in the war years, 
will continue to play ball together in these 
times of less evident but nonetheless trying 
stress and strain. Speaking for the Commis- 
sion and our participation in this venture, I 
want you to know that in the deliberations 
we undertake, in the decisions we reach and 
in the rulings we make, we try always to keep 
in mind the fact so well pointed up in the 
words of Victor Hugo: “We make the road, 
others will make the journey.” 

+» Two wars found this country without ade- 
quate reserve ships and merchant officers and 
s¢amen to meet our needs. Briefly, as to 
each of these, national reserv> fleets of mer- 
chant vessels have now been established on 
the three ocean coasts of our country. The 
Commission is in close cooperation with the 
armed forces in establishing the number and 
types of vessels which are to compose these 
fleets. The ships are being preserved by 
sound -and economical methods, determined 
by careful experimentation. They are not 
rusting away, and they will not do so. On 
the manning side, meeting the wartime re- 
quirements for men was as big a task as that 
of building ships. Maritime personnel in- 
creased from about 50,000 officers and men 
available at the start of the war to more than 
400,000 trained officers and men. With the 
return of peace we have, of course, scaled 
down our training program to meet changing 
needs. The training will be more thorough; 
it will emphasize the part the merchant 
marine must play in world passenger and 
cargo trade, not forgetting the aspects of 
national defense. To serve adequately our 
domestic and overseas trade, our best esti- 
mates are that we should maintain in regular 
service by 1950 about a thousand vessels. 
This fleet will require, we anticipate, between 
ninety and a hundred thousand men for 
operations afloat and ashore. 

The war left the cargo-carrying side of 
our merchant marine in much better shape 
than it was in the preceding years of peace. 
The best of our war-built cargo ships have 
been sold to our American-flag companies. 
They are the fastest, safest, most efficient 
ships this country has ever operated. Yet, 
despite this fact, our cargo fleet is out of 
balance. For example, in wartime we built 
no ships specifically designed for our coast- 
wise and intercoastal trades and few had 
been built im the years before the war. 
Also, we are short some special types for spe- 
cial trades and to accommodate the problems 
of certain trade routes. At present, new 
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construction is very limited. The Commis- 
sion has, however, a carefully developed pro- 
gram by which the existing gaps in our 
fleets can be filled. In order properly to 
service the products of American farms, mer- 
cantile establishments, and manufacturing 
plants, we must not only fill these gaps but 
we must endeavor so to plan that the stand- 
ard of the merchant marine as to size, speed, 
and type will be constantly maintained in 
terms of established decisions concerning 
these factors. 

Among the matters with which we are 
most concerned is the provisions for a safe, 
fast, and efficient passenger fleet for the 
traveling public, for the American business- 
man, and for our national defense. One 
look at the present United States passenger 
fleet is enough to invoke the most serious 
thought. Our studies indicate in no uncer- 
tain terms the shortage of passenger and 
passenger-cargo combination ships for the 
principal trade routes which have been de- 
clared essential to the economic require- 
ments and to the defense of our country. 
Reverting to the experiences of the war, you 
will readily recall that our prewar passenger 
ships proved a vital link in the chain that led 
to final victory. Even though some of these 
ships were old and slow, we were neverthe- 
less better prepared upon our entrance into 
this conflict than we were in 1917 and 
1918 when nearly all our men and supplies 
were carried in foreign-flag vessels. A large 
number of our troops and equipment were 
likewise carried by foreign-flag ships in this 
war. In both instances our allies gave us a 
measure of time in which to shape our des- 
tiny. Will there be time if another war 
comes, and is that a chance we dare take? 
To the Maritime Commission, for one, the 
answer is “No.” 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 directs 
that insofar as practicable the fleets should 
be privately owned and operated by Ameri- 
can citizens. We of the Commission sub- 
scribe to that objective. We want to get out 
of ship operation and in support of our feel- 
ing in this respect the following statement 
seems sufficient. At the war’s end the Com- 
mission, through the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, was operating over 4,590 vessels. 
Today, a short 29 months after VJ-day, we 
are onerating about 200 of the active Ameri- 
can-flag fleet of 2,400 vessels. To the extent 
that we do remain in the shipping business, 
it is only because of necessity and to meet 
relief and rehabilitation needs and special 
situations here and there around the world. 

As of the world at large, so it can be said 
of the development of the merchant marine, 
there would be no greater folly than for us 
to proceed on any assumption other than 
that the days ahead are decisive days. The 
whole problem of the merchant marine is 
now under the most searching scrutiny in 
many responsible circles, both in and out of 
Government. I sincerely hope that the out- 
come of these studies will result in a sound 
program of long-range development on a 
scale which will insure not only first-class 
American-flag service in the domestic and 
foreign trades, but also a modern and de- 
pendable maritime organization shipside and 
shoreside, which will be able at a moment’s 
notice to place itself again, if needed, in the 
front line of defense of our country. This 
is a hope in which I know you all join as we 
reflect upon the larger aspects of our mari- 
time outlook. To protect our competitive 
picture in peace, to have our own ready ships 
if war comes again, that is, in brief, why we 
need an American merchant marine. 

Gentlemen of the graduating class, in be- 
half of the Commission and personally, I 
congratulate you and wish you well as you 
enter upon the age-old calling of the sea. 
The case for this Academy rests not upon 
what it has nor upon what it may lack, but 
upon its product—men, trained men, your- 
selves. Iam certain that as you pass through 
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Vickery Gate with the imprint of this school 
upon you, you will remember this and face 
your life’s work four-square. 

I have known as you have, and with you 
hope to Know again, the starlight on the 
tropic seas, the sweetness of the landfall, the 
breath of soft air over the blue waters. I 
have likewise known, as you have, the churn- 
ng of the western ocean swells, the scream of 
the headwinds and the shrouding of the 
swirling fog. These are components of that 
universe we call the sea, and enter into the 
being of those who serve upon it. Smooth 
sailing and rough sailing—both are there. I 
believe you are ready to accept both with 
pride, with courage, and with distinction. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub- 
mit for the consideration of my col- 
leagues an editorial from the Jackson 
Herald of December 12, 1947, edited by 
Mr. Sattis Simmons, which you will find 
is a forthright statement on the tax ques- 
tion. 

This paper is published in one of the 
great farm counties of the Ohio Valley, 
and the statement indicates forcibly that 
the people are tax conscious and want, 
and expect, relief from the high wartime 
tax rate. They will know that our high 
tax rate is manifested in our price struc- 
ture and plays an important part in the 
high cost of living. 

The editorial follows: 

TAX REDUCTION 


It is becoming evident that one of the first 
things to be considered in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress will be tax reduction. Many 
people are wondering why, if we have bil- 
lions to spend for the relief of Europe, we 
can’t give a little relief to the American 
taxpayer. 

The New Deal economists who oppose tax 
reduction say that it is inflationary in that 
it will give the people more money to spend 
and increase the monetary circulation. 

This is nonsense. If this money is not 
given to the people in tax reduction it will 
go to the Government and will be spent 
by the New Deal bureaucrats, putting ex- 
actly the same amount of money into cir- 
culation. What the crackpots are afraid of 
is not inflation through tax reduction, but 
the cutting down of the bureaucratic squan- 
der-mania if the golden faucet at Wash- 
ington is turned off. They want the people’s 
money spent by the bureaucrats, not by 
the people who earn it. 

Some of them prate about the necessity 
of reducing the public debt. Once again 
they have their tongues in their cheeks, for 
during the past dozen years or more they 
have been busy not in lowering the national 
debt but in pushing it higher. 

Present high tax rates discourage not only 
production but the movement of our pres- 
ent grain supply. Observers who have toured 
the grain belt tell us that there is far too 
much corn still on the farms. Part of this 
is due to lack of transportation, while we 
are shipping new boxcars abroad. Part of 
it is due to the fact that the farmers who 
have much of their 1946 corn crop still on 
hand know that if they dispose of it and 
the new 1947 corn crop together the in- 
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come tax collector will punish them. Having 
two crops to dispose of in one year, they will 
get more than a double dose of tax assess- 
ment. No good reason has yet been ad- 
vanced why the people should not have tax 
reduction at this time. 





Hot Oil or Hot Lunches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
radio address which I delivered over a 
network of radio stations in Louisiana 
on Wednesday, November 26, 1947: 

IS EARL K. LONG HONEST? 

My friends, I am going to speak tonight 
on a most important subject. I am going 
to speak on a subject which vitally touches 
the welfare of every school boy and every 
school girl in Louisiana. I am going to speak 
on the subject of hot oil! 

I am going to explain what hot oil means 
and why some of the former hot oil gang 
went to the Federal penitentiary! I am go- 
ing to show you Earl Long’s encouragement 
and approval of this practice when he was 
governor, and of the support of Earl now by 
these “hot oil” operators. 

I hope to make it abundantly clear to you 
that if Earl Long, who is backed by these 
hot oil operators goes back into office and the 
running of hot oil is resumed, then you must 
face the fact that there will be less money 
to pay for hot lunches for your school chil- 
dren; there will be less money to purchase 
school books for your children; there will be 
less money to finance school busses and less 
for the teachers and other school employees. 
There will be less for your whole public 
school system if the hot oil operations are 
resumed by Earl's supporters. For it is this 
money which supports your public schools. 
The school children and the hot oil operators 
cannot both have it at the same time 

Let us see just what we mean by running 
hot oil. I think you can realize immediately 
my friends, that if you had a way of buying 
gasoline at a filling station without having 
to pay the State tax on the gasoline that it 
would represent a lot of money. If you could 
find a way to bootleg gasoline without paying 
State highway taxes to a large group of peo- 
ple you would have a very lucrative racket. 
You would simply put that enormous amount 
of tax money in your pockets. 

The hot-oil racket works in a somewhat 
similar manner in its final effect. In the in- 
terest of conservation, our State requires 
that all oil and gas wells be held down toa 
certain number of barrels per day. The sev- 
erance tax and other State taxes are com- 
puted on that basis. But, suppose, my 
friends, that with the connivance of the gov- 
ernor and his conservation commissioner and 
one or two others of the conservation de- 
partment, certain oil or gas men in the dark 
hours of the night were allowed to open 
their wells full flow and run a flood of hot 
oii, There is no record of such runs, of 
course. No taxes are paid. The purchaser 
of that hot oi] pays cash at a reduced price. 
The seller in effect pockets the amount which 
would have gone to the State in taxes. 

You can see what happens, my friends, 
those running hot oil get rich almost over- 
night. Our oil resource is the biggest thing 
we have in the State, 
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But, while the hot-oil operators are get- 
ting rich, something else is happening. 
Revenues to the schools are reduced. That 
tax money which the hot-oil operators put 
in their pockets is money that would have 
gone to purchase hot lunches for the school 
children and to purchase school books and 
pay teachers. The running of hot oil liter- 
ally means taking hot lunches away from 
school children and hot oil means reducing 
all the other things needed for the educa- 
tion of our school children. 

What is the background of hot-oil opera- 
tions in Louisiana? Well, before going into 
that, my friends, I should like to remind you 
that Bob Maestri, ex-mayor of New Orleans, 
one of Earl's strongest present supporters, 
has always dominated Earl Long. He is the 
man who has always called Earl Long’s politi- 
cal plays. Maestri had Earl come down for 
governor in 1944 and take second place on 
Morgan's ticket. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Maestri and Earl 
Long had important real estate transactions 
together while hot oil was being run and 
during the time Bob Maestri was conser- 
vation commissioner in charge of the oil 
and gas resources of Louisiana. Later some 
of these hot oil folks committed suicide; 
some went to the Federal penitentiary. 

Federal Judge Davidson said from the 
bench that Maestri was as guilty as those 
who went to the Federal penitentiary for 
failure to pay income tax on the money they 
took in from running hot oil 

The real estate transactions which I refer 
to between Bob Maestri’s wife and Earl Long 
may be found in book 51, folio 446 of the 
conveyance records of the parish of Winn. 

I will repeat this reference and I will ask 
that some of you get your pencils and take 
it down and look up these references. You 
will find the real estate transactions between 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Maestri and Earl Long 
recorded in book 51, folio 446, of the con- 
veyance records of Winn Parish. You will 
find that the dates on these deeds corre- 
spond with the period that hot oil was being 
run in Louisiana, 

In this deal with the Maestris, Earl 
acquired a magnificent ranch of 577 acres 
in Winn Parish, on which was located a 
fine residence and other improvements 
worth many thousands of dollars. He has 
also acquired apartment houses, and other 
real estate in New Orleans, worth a fortune. 

Where did Earl get the money to pur- 
chase ranches and apartment houses if not 
from hot oil? Earl's profession is law, but 
Earl has never made an appearance in court 
in his life. Earl has never really earned a 
dollar practicing law in his whole lifetime. 
It is true that Earl billed the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission $10,000 for legal 
services while he was lieutenant governor 
and made them pay it. Later, since he 
couldn’t deny it, Earl said he gave some 
of that money to Huey’s widow. Huey's 
widow said she got no part of the $10,000 
At all events, that fee was a direct swindie 
on the State of Louisiana. It was a swindle 
on the people. 

Now Earl didn’t go in for mansions on the 
“gold” coast or gold fauceted bathtubs 
Earl was satisfied with a large ranch and 
apartment houses. Not a bad take, my 
friends, for a patent medicine salesman and 
a lawyer who has never tried a case in his 
life. 

What is the secret? How was it done? 
How did Earl get so well fixed overnight? 
Hot oil is said to be the explanation for his 
fortune. 

No wonder Governor Earl could give hot 
lunches to only 64,000 school children in the 
whole of Louisiana. Money was going to hot- 
oil folks. No wonder Governor Ear! starved 
mental patients on 9 cents per day. Money 
was going to the hot-oil folKs at that time. 
No wonder, my friends, Earl could only pay 
old folks $11.90 per month. Money was go- 
ing to political big shots at that time. Our 
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people are now receiving an average of 


24 nthly under Sam Jones’ philosophy of 
I v f r getting his cut or did not 
e the « to speak up. Or Earl was 
dumb t v was going on around 

He cond in command—right in 

f idl f things. But Earl said nothing 

these hot-oil crooks 
M tri, Earl’s bosom friend, is not Earl’s 


hot-oil backer. Consider another big 

from Ouachita Parish, the multimillion- 

Mr. Bill Feazell. He is reputed to have 
I ip a fortune on Earl's candidacy. 
' Bill Feazell was in partnership in gas con- 
tracts with Dick Leche. Bill Feazell is an old 
} When the State sued 
of the $350,000 Leche 
of on a State highway 
arnishment was run on Bill 

Leche’s interest in the gas 
Dick Leche and Bill Feazell 
This contract was made at 
and gas leases on our State 
for the price of a smile 
h obliged.” And, also, my friends, 

Let's not forget the kick-back, 

it’s what spark plugged the deals. 
Bill Feazell, now putting up a fortune on 
Earl, was in cahoots with Dick in the gas 
busine Do you think Bill Feazell loves 
Earl any more than he loved Dick Leche, or do 

u think he is backing Earl so he can go in 
business with Earl just as he went in business 
with Dick Leche? 

What’s wrong with Bill Feazell and Gov- 
ernor Earl going in the gas business together? 
Not a thing, my friends, if you are willing to 
take hot lunches away from your school chil- 
dren, take their books away from them. If 
you are willing to pauperize your teachers, 

op your school busses from running, and 
destroy the educational opportunities of 
your children. 

The coastal waters of Louisiana are inde- 
scribably rich in oil and gas deposits. Com- 


Leche to re r some 
ndled the State out 


to reac 
ogether 


a time when oil 
lands were being given 


for 





petent geologists estimate that there exists 
over 15 billion barrels of oil to be found 
in these mineral deposits, located off the 


coast of Louisiana; the State should collect 


ultimately, if properly handled, at least 
3 billion dollars from royalties, bonuses, and 
leases from these tidewater lands; a sum 


sufficient to liquidate and pay our total State 
debt, leaving enough to pay for the paving 
of every road in Louisiana and to build State 
hospitals in every town of over 4,000 popula- 
tion, together with the payment of adequate 
old-age pensions and the soldiers’ bonuses. 
These rich oil deposits represent too much 
money not to attract the attention of oil 
operators, like Maestri and Feazell. It is 
true that the title and ownership of these 
coastal lands are now claimed by the Federal 
Government. I believe that Congress will 
enact legislation, as it did previously, but 
vetoed by the President, recognizing the 
ownership of these lands to the State. The 
Dick Leche-Earl Long administration made 
millionaires of many hot-oil operators. If 
you put Earl in again he may make not mil- 
lionaires but billionaires of others by the 
favored operations of these coastal oil State 
lands 

I would like to call to your attention that 
under Sam Jones and the present adminis- 
tration there has been a great improvement 
in the financial structure of our schools. In 
1939, when Earl Long was governor, the 
State provided approximately $13 dedicated 
funds for each child under our school system. 
Today the State pays $40 for each child; or 
more than three times as much as was paid 
out under the Leche-Long administration. 
School teachers received a salary, under Earl 
Long in 1939, of $1,100. Today, under the 
Jones philosophy of Government, the salary 
paid to school teachers is an average of 
$2,400 per year, or twice as much. How was 
this done? In 


1939 the State, under the 


Leche-Long administration, received from 
bonuses, rents, royalties, and severance tax, 
approximately $11,000,000. Under honest 
administration the State today receives ap- 
proximately $33,000,000; three times as much, 
Instead of these revenues going into the 
pockets of the hot-oil operators and those 
who trafficked their influence to secure valu- 
able State oil properties, the revenue now 
flows ) the State treasury for the use of 
our hools. 

There is one other thing that I wish you 
to consider, my friends, before I close. Not 
oniy does the running of hot oil deprive your 
children of educational benefits rightfully 
belonging to them, but it also depletes your 
most valuable natural resource. Our oil and 
gas reserves are honestly, wisely, and cCare- 
fully administered at this time to give the 
utmost benefits to the people over the longest 
possible period of time. When hot oil is run, 
conservation is thrown to the winds. The 
good of the State is forgotten. The welfare 
of the people is considered not at all; only 
the enrichment of a few big shot politicians 
is considered. The oil and gas resource un- 
like our forest, is not a replenishable re- 
source. If this resource is raided and wasted 
by hot oil operators, it is gone forever, There 
is nothing we can do to retrieve the awful 
mistake. 

Earl says that I have vilified him. I have 
said, and will say again, that Earl was a 
slacker of World War I—that he kept out of 
the Army under false pretense; I have also 
said, that Earl tried to swear his own brother, 
Huey P. Long, into the penitentiary—his own 
flesh and blood. I have said further that 
Earl on January 19, 1932, in his speech at 


Gretna stated, “Huey P. Long was the yel- 
lowest physical coward that God ever let 
live.” I have said that Earl swindled the 
State of Louisiana of $10,000 on a faked 


charge for legal services; I have said that 
Earl acquired valuable properties worth 
thousands and thousands of dollars while 
hot oil was being run in Louisiana and dur- 
ing the time he served as lieutenant gover- 
nor. I have said that Earl, while governor, 
starved mental patients under an allotment 
of 9 cents per day. This is not vilification— 
I am telling the absolute truth and quoting 
from the public records. 

This is Earl Long’s record. His unpatriotic 
act establishes him as a slacker who would 
avoid responsibility and escape duty. His at- 
tack on his brother shows him to be an un- 
natural person with a distorted mind and in- 
tellect. His swindle of $10,000 from the State 
and his questionable acquisition of other 
valuable properties worth thousands and 
thousands of dollars shows him to be a dis- 
honest person. 

Earl would like for you to feel that he 
just came into the world the day he became 
governor. He would like for you to forget 
that he was second in command under Leche. 
That Earl was elected lieutenant governor at 
the same time Leche was elected governor. 

Huey Long fell out with many men includ- 
ing Earl Long. But, Earl didn’t fall out with 
Dick Leche. They worked together harmoni- 
ously and well. The Dick Leche-Earl Long 
partnership worked without any friction 
whatever. Earl didn’t fall out with Dick and 
Dick didn’t fall out with Earl because they 
needed each other. 

If Earl Long thinks we are going to sup- 
press the truth about him to the detriment 
of our school children, he is mistaken. We 
are not about to do that. Earl was not born 
on the day he was sworn in as governor. 
Earl had a record before he became governor 
and the people are entitled to have it. A lot 
that Earl did as governor will not bear too 
much light. If Earl cannot face the record 
then Maestri and Feazell had better get him 
out of this race. We are not going to sup- 
press the truth at the request of Earl Long, 
Maestri, Feazell, or anyone else. 
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Now at the close: Do you want Earl Long 
and hot oil and less for your school children 
or do you want Sam Jones and honest and 
efficient administration? 

It is Earl Long and the hot-oil boys ag 
your school children, 
issue when you vote on January 20. My 
prayer is that your answer may be for the 
school children. 

I thank you. 


alnst 
You will decide the 





Budget Saving Versus Lost Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by Joseph Hanlon which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday Star 
on December 14, 1947: 


Tax SLASH HELD POSSIBLE IF THE “CHEATING” 
Stops—BupGet SAvInG THROUGH FIRING 
THOUSANDS OF INTERNAL REVENUE INVESTI- 
GATORS Is OUTWEIGHED By LosT TAXES 


(By Joseph Hanlon) 


Shortsighted economy practiced by Con- 
gress early this year when it trimmed the 
budget request of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is costing the United States about 
a half billion dollarsa year. That is the esti- 
mate of Treasury officials. 

Others who have studied the matter have 
come up with the conclusion that if the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue had enough money 
to catch all the tax dodgers it would be pos- 
sible, without curtailing any Government 
activity, to cut Federal taxes by 20 percent. 
This is a theoretical figure. It is possible 
to make an arguable case for this conclu- 
sion, but no Treasury officer will assume re- 
sponsibility for it. 





LOSS EASY TO FIGURE 


The Treasury estimate of something like a 
half billion dollars in potential revenue lost 
is a matter of simple arithmetic. The Treas- 
ury, in its budget request, sought for its Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue $208,006,000. Con- 
gress shaved the appropriation to $188,000,- 
000. This made it necessary for the Bureau 
to drop 7,000 of its 27,000 tax auditors and 
investigators. 

On the average the employees dismissed 
were paid $4,000 a year—a total of $28,000,000. 
On the average these people brought into the 
Treasury between $20 and $25 for each dollar 
they were paid. 

The saving in Government salaries, then, 
was $28,000,000. The loss in taxes—taking 
the minimum figure of 20 to 1 as additional 
revenue produced by a tax investigator or 
auditor in return for his salary, would be 
$532,000,000. That represents the difference 
between the $28,000,000 which would have 
been paid to the tax investigators, and the 
$560,000,000 they might have collected from 
tax cheaters. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


The more intriguing alternative—that 20- 
percent tax cut—involves a complicated 
calculation and several assumptions. It as- 
sumes a Government budget in the vicinity 
of $40,000,000,000 and that the official Treas- 
ury estimate of $5,000,000,000 in potential 
tax revenue not now collected might prove to 
be about $8,000,000,000—if an army of tax 
investigators were put to work. 











By an army of tax investigators is meant 


)}000 instead of the present 20,000. A fur- 
assumption is that the 50,000 would be 
able to perform at the same scale of effi- 
ciency as the 20,000—that the law of di- 
minishing returns would not come into oper- 


n 


ther 


Granted these assumptions, the rest is 
easy The extra $8,000,000,000 in revenue 
works out to 20 percent of a national budget 
of $40,000,000,000. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury A. L. M. 
Wiggins puts the figure of revenue lost 
through tax dodging at a conservative $5,000,- 
000,c00. Other Treasury cfficials lean toward 
the higher figure of $8,000,C00,000 

In recent years the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has stepped up its investigation of tax 
returns. Results have been quite revealing. 
Considering only the war years—1941-47, in- 
clusive—recoveries of evaded taxes have risen 
from $383,320,585 for fiscal 1941 to $1,928,- 
710,237 for fiscal 1947. Each year has shown 

n increase, but it was not until fiscal 1946 
that the total rose above the billion mark, 


LARGE RECOVERY EXPECTED 


Curiously, despite the cut in 
this year, the expectation is that 


personnel 
the total 


in recoveries for fiscal 1948 will go above 
the two-billion mark. This is because an 
investigation often requires several years, 


nd the fruits of work done in the last year 
or two will not become apparent until next 
year or two. 

The smaller figures for the fighting war 
years are attributed in part to the circum- 
tance that Internal Revenue men skilled 
in investigations were in the Army. They 
think, at the Bureau, that a trained and 
skillful man can almost “smell” an untruth- 
ful return when he looks at it. With many 
of the Bureau’s skilled men in uniform, 
their places were taken by others who lacked 
the necessary experience. 

But as the fighting war approached its 
close, the Bureau regained the services of 
its old hands and it was they who were pri- 
marily responsible for the great increase in 
recoveries for 1946 and 1947. 

Early in 1945, as the war drew toward 
its end, a decision was made to make fuller 
use of the trained men returning after mili- 
tary service. Congress agreed then, and the 
Bureau was authorized to about double its 
staff, bringing the total to the 27,000 pre- 
viously mentioned. 

With its present staff the Bureau can in- 
vestigate thoroughly only about 5 percent 
of all tax returns. All the larger ones re- 
ceive a complete audit. That means that 
an investigator not only scans the return as 
filed. but almost always goes back to the 
taxpayers’ records and double checks them 
against the return. 

Every return gets some form of scrutiny 
and even these casual examinations some- 
times turn up information which calls for 
a@ more thorough inquiry. 

“For instance,” a Bureau spokesman said 
in describing its operations, “a return is filed 
by a store assumed in its community to be 
prospering, but the return shows that it has 
done no more than break even. That calls 
for investigation. 

“Sometimes we get tips from workers that 
their employer is falsifying his 
Sometimes the deductions appear to be out 
of line. Sometimes tips come from busy- 
bodies, who may have a grudge against the 


taxpaver 


returns. 


“Instead of the 3 to 5 percent of returns 
on which we make a thorough investigation, 
we ought to investigate 15 to 20 percent, but 
we don’t have the staff to do it. 

“We have found that when we do make an 
investigation and discover income under- 
stated word gets around among friends ‘and 
acquaintances of that taxpayer, and often 
some of them come in voluntarily to amend 
the returns they have filed.” 


io 
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MANY CAN'T CHEAT 
One who submits information of a false 
return to the Bureau—a tipster—is entitled 


to as much as percent of the amount re- 


covered in taxes. These pay- 
ments are not suspicion of a false 
return is ret only on the basis of 





evidence. Sur 
claim paymen 


last 10 y 


of the 
ir evidence. In 


u has paid 


tipsters 


the 





out as re- 





wards for evidence only about $80,000 For 
that $80,000 it was able to collect $20,000,000 
Most taxpayers are so situated that they 
could not even attempt to cheat on their re- 
re the salaried workers whose 

eport t the Federal Government 





what has been paid to then They are the 











The self-e I ed the farmers, the doc- 
tor individ retailers, barbers, plumbe 
xicab drive waiters, gamblers, black- 
t operator promoters—these and a 
host of others are the people whose income 
is KI t then ves alone or t few 
others Tl e the people whose opportu- 
nities for ch ing and getting away with it 
are best 
They are ] e pe le who p tnrougn 
the 1 e when the et « t. Mi: re- 
member Henry Lust wh wned a chain of 
restaurants in New York and Kept tw ets 
of books ne for ir me tax | ; n- 
( himself could keep track of 
h n It took Internal 
Re ents several years to work 
up the case against Lustig. When they did 
they presented him with a bill for $7,000,000 
at * 





and the Federal Court sent hi 
4 years. To pay the $7,000,000 he had t 
his business 

Penalties for tax evas 








from the < l e ine - 
- ra c ) y +} > 

venience < al p 1ere 

are civil pe. € f the tax owed 

there is, as a civil } 1 di le 

of 50 percent plus interest at the rate of 6 

percent a year for whatever time the tax has 


been due. 


POULTRY DEALER CAUGHT 





dealer in an Eastern State h 
about the cost of tax cheat- 


One pot 
been finding out 


ing The Bureau came across him in the 
course of a general investigation of black 
marke in poultry. 

He had reported total income over a 5-year 
per d $38,000. But agents of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau say he used two methods to 
c eal his act 1 income 


He went to his business establishment 
about 4:30 o’clock in the morning, ¢ this 


That was 3 or 4 hours before 








account goes 
his employees reported for work. In that in- 
terval he sold—without knowledge of his em- 
ployees, because he feared they might report 
to the Treasury the busine he did not re- 
} a Cl derable volume of chickens, 
ducks, and turkeys 
He had al her method of c ealing 
he nt h r cKs 
farmers for u- 
imed to have p1 ld 
ca d the checks a1 the 
proceed 
ver the 5-year period, as stated, he re- 


ported net income of $38,000. Now the Inter- 


venue men had to do, on 
investigation, was to ta 
voices for poultry purchased and try to find 
the sellers. They couldn't find some of 

and were toid by ot ] 


e they 





Ke hi - 


ners in the pusin¢e there 


were n ich pers 


Bureau has submitted to him 
20,000 in additional taxes and 
»>matter to the Justice Departme 

mmendation for criminal prose- 
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Rail Accidents Crime Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 
Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
while a large number of our Nation's 


railroads plead with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for exemptions from 
an order for installation of safety de- 
vices the list of rail accidents and the 
toll in dead ¢ i t 


I ncreas¢ to 
cialms ol 


i 
railroads that the 


refute ICC 
order should be subject to a survey by 
the roads themselves to determine 


whether they feel these safety devices 
should be installed on certain stretches 


of track 





in our domestic economy—rail- 
roads continue to stall 

Witness the latest rail accident on the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas lines—not 
of national disaster proportion only be- 
cause the two trains involved were not 
Had 
with crowds returning to their homes on 
a holiday week-end, the casualty list 
would have been in figures to command 
greater attention from the Nation. We 
rejoice in the good fortune that the car 
were not crowded, but we would not pass 
ightly and regard it as 
a minor incident. 

Its seriousness is told in the many, 
many other rail disasters that have pre- 
ceded it—and that will follow until the 
time arrives when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has the power and the 
will to compel the railroads to take this 
matter of rail safety as serious busin 

The ICC certainly cannot be exoner- 
ated of blame in many of these accidents 
The mere issuing of orders is not enough. 
It is time the Commission does something 
about enforcing orders. If it does not 
have sufficient power, it should come to 


Congress and ask for it, and let Congress 


is a DIOW 


Y row 


} 
eS Ci i 


the, heen fi 
wae y 4 Aa aA 


vded ed 


( 
over the wreck |] 


é 


9 
AC 


Somewhere along the line 
responsible for the 
crippling of many railroad worker id 
rail passengers—it is time to place that 
responsibility. It is 
the responsible authorities to give son 


someone 1S 


loss of many lives, the 


long past time for 





ure ol protection to the riding pub- 
lic and the thousands of rail employ 
To show how ridiculous is the Nation’s 
concern for adequate safety precauti« 
on our railroads, the Conere has l 


ICC the 
dents, and if it finds that an accident re- 


ulted from ther 


sf 
a 
i 


power to 


out an ICC order the carrier can be pros- 
ecuted and if convicted can be fined t} 
amount of $100. Think of it, fined $100 
for “wanton carelessne > which r I 
have resulted in an accident takir 100 
lit 

Iam goin ) é l of en 
at My command to do Y 
t t I am j 
from the ICC iI 1 fe | 
b cor itive— hst } 
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the least this Congress can do is to fix a 
penalty which will take such a crime out 
of the class of a misdemeanor and brand 
it the felony that it is. 

In conclusion I want to commend two 
great newspapers, the St. Louis Star- 
Times and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which have waged a militant fight to 
pur the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion to action and to influence railroads 
to become more progressive in the matter 
of rail safety. 

I include with my remarks, under leave 
to do so, an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of December 12, 1947. It 
follow 

WANTON CARELESSNESS ON M-K-T? 

Four persons are dead today and nine are 
injured because the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
lines, like many others in the United States, 
operate crack high-speed -passenger trains 
with the primitive methods of stage-coach 
qaay 

I'wo M-K-T trains which crashed head-on 
near New Braunfels, Tex., Wednesday night 
were operating in what is known as the time- 
table and train order system, the most primli- 
tive method of dispatching. 

They lacked the protection of the block- 
signal system. Yet the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommended to Congress 44 
years ago that the operation of passenger 
trains without this protection be outlawed, 
and 27 years ago Congress gave the ICC the 
power to prohibit it. 

Sixty-five years ago the president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., said what he thought of operat- 
ing trains without the block-signal system. 
He said it indicated a degree of wanton care- 
lessness, or an excess of incompetence, for 
which adequate provision should be made in 
the criminal law. 

In other words, it was a crime in fact and 
should be made a crime under the law. 

Yet regularly ever since, the railroads have 
gone on killing employees and passengers be- 
cause they lacked the safeguard which Adams 
said it was a crime to lack, which the ICC 
asked Congress to require, and which Con- 
gress authorized the ICC to require. 

Wanton carelessness and excess of incom- 
petence are harsh words. If they apply to 
the railroads, as Mr. Adams said they did, 
they apply to the ICC with equal accuracy. 





Bankrupt GOP Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an editorial 
from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
of December 11, 1947. It follows: 

BANKRUPT GOP LEADERSHIP 

Rejecting rationing and wage-price ceil- 
ings, the principal Republican leaders in 
Congress have offered their substitute. They 
propose continued controls over exports and 
domestic transportation and higher gold re- 
quirements behind bank credit and the cur- 
rency. This agrees with administration 
policy on exports and transport, and in- 
creased reserves are a time-honored weapon 
against the expansion of credit. 

All together, however, these measures can- 
not arrest today’s inflation. Intelligent 


voters know that they can hardly slow it. 
Therefore, as their big measure, the GOP 
planners want to set aside the antitrust laws 
and use Government funds to obtain volun- 
tary industry-wide agreements to hold down 
prices. 

This is the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933 in reverse, but this engine will not 
run in reverse. It will stall. Manufacturers 
who want to reduce prices will do it more 
readily alone than by agreement with their 
competitors, because going it alone gains 
good will and competitive advantage. 

Adam Smith, the Moses of capitalism, 
showed 171 years ago that such groups do 
not encourage their members to reduce 
prices, but deter them from reducing. Smith 
wrote that businessmen get together to 
restrict trade and raise prices—not to liber- 
ate trade and reduce prices. The GOP 
scheme will not bring prices down but, like 
the original NRA, will hold them up after 
they pass the peak and would otherwise 
fall of their own accord. 

This proposal is as unconvincing as the 
NAM’s desperate efforts to slough off the 
blame for the dangerous boom which it did 
so much to bring about. It is a strange 
thing for Senator Tarr to sponsor, who was 
preaching just the other day about the beau- 
ties of “natural economic law.” It is a 
strange thing from the party which praises 
competition and condemns the “unsound 
economic experimentation” of the New Deal. 
On top of all that, the Supreme Court may 
have knocked out the “GOP, NRA” when it 
found the original NRA unconstitutional. 

Leadership that offers nothing better than 
this is intellectually bankrupt. This “‘pro- 
gram” is as futile as Senator Tart’s re- 
peated sermon to “save more and spend 
less’"—as though most families could save 
anything after swollen living costs—as 
though a year and a half of the NAM-Taft 
medicine had not left the country sicker 
than ever it was under OPA. 

in spite of 14 years of defeat because 
it would not cope with the boom-and-bust 
cycle, in spite of the probationary status in 
which it was returned to power in Congress, 
the GOP offers puny arrows and a hollow 
pretext to combat a scourge that already 
makes millions of Americans suffer cruelly. 
So it is fair to ask, as a labor journal does 
elsewhere on this page, if the Republicans 
“will win an epitaph as the party that killed 
free enterprise and plunged America into 
the greatest depression of history.” 





Against Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of my part of the 
country certainly are opposed to reim- 
position of price controls, rationing or 
any other form of New Deal planned 
economy. This is expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Tulsa Daily 
World of December 11, 1947: 


AGAINST RATIONING 


It is evident Congress is against rationing 
of great staples, and it is also fairly plain 
that the people are against it. How to get 
around the inflation evil without going into 
wartime controls is actually the big question. 

There is a majority counterproposal in the 
House of Representatives; it calls for volun- 
tary rationing, with the Government financ- 
ing and supervising the effort. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The President's plan, as expressed in a bill 
framed by Secretary Harriman, is undoubt- 
edly socialistic. The practical phase which 
Congress must face is whether any such 
drastic action is necessary. Certainly it is 
not desirable. There is an unfortunate air of 
politics over the whole situation. 

Steel and oil are two of the main items in 
the administration program. Steel is a sore 
point; it develops that the lack of steel, or 
the insufficient quantities thereof, affect al- 
most everything. Hence, the steel market 
is a great alibi. It develops that oil is large- 
ly dependent upon steel and that an oil 
shortage is actually setting in. The ration- 
ing of gasoline by some method is practically 
certain, 

The anti-inflation plan as proposed by Mr. 
Truman would put the Government very 
much into the railroad business; the allo- 
cation of freight cars is a whale of a detail 
in management. The car shortage, naturally, 
hooks into the steel supply; it also is allied 
with prices, for the lack of transportation for 
wheat, for instance, was and is a very serious 
matter. Livestock business, poultry and al- 
most everything else of the larger sort are 
involved. The prospect is that if the control 
bill, or power to the President to invoke 
controls, should be granted there would be 
vast derangement and a lot of black market- 
ing. 

This country, engaged in a world-wide fight 
with communism, is not strongly disposed to 
adopt socialism. In this connection it is 
noted that Soviet Russia is abandoning, or 
pretending to abandon, rationing of food. 

The relation of our own food supply to 
foreign aid is an inescapable factor in the 
whole situation. We seem to be committed 
to shipping great quantities abroad and there 
must be reasonable changes in our own econ- 
omy. How they will come about is a job for 
Congress, possibly the toughest of the genera- 
tion. There will be appropriations for for- 
eign relief, but they will be reduced from 
estimates and guards will be set up. 





Me, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning mail brings me a letter from a 
constituent, a small businessman and a 
manufacturer, who writes that if we con- 
tinue to have high prices, the people will 
insist on “having a new group in 
Washington.” 

He did not write whether he was dis- 
pleased with the adminstration or the 
legislative branch. 

Doubtless, the gentleman is quite 
familiar with the fact that the adminis- 
tration and the New Dealers are respon- 
sible for the present situation. However, 
that means nothing to him. What he 
wants is relief from high prices. 

That is what everyone wants—except 
those who have something to sell—and 
some of the sellers are beginning to re- 
alize that the high price they get does 
not do them very much good because 
they have to pay more for what they 
must buy. The net result is they get no 
more of what they want than when they 
sold for a lower price. 
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From my constituent’s letter, I do not 
know whether he is going to vote against 
Republicans and, having forgotten that 
the New Dealers are responsible for what 
he has now, thinks he will try another 
and larger dose of new dealism. ‘ 

The cure for our present ills will come 
only when we have a Republican admin- 
istration determined to think of and act 
for America, make our own welfare our 
primary objective. The people forget 
that Republicans have control, and that 
more apparent than real, of but one 
branch of the Government. They for- 
get that the administration blocks every 
éffort a Republican Congress makes. 

The people do know, however, that Re- 
publicans have not been as aggressive and 
as persistent as they might have been. 
They do know that not a few Republi- 
cans still have the “me too” habit. That 
they are aware of the situation is made 
evident by an editorial from the Satur- 
day, December 13, Chicago Tribune, 
which expresses the thought of many 
Midwest Republicans. 

Many eastern Republicans, many bi- 
partisan Republicans, some “one world” 
Republicans, think the Chicago Tribune 
attempts to dictate to Midwest Republi- 
cans. With all due appreciation of the 
leadership displayed by the Chicago 
Tribune, in my humble judgment the 
Tribune also reflects and makes vocal the 
sentiment of Midwest Republicans. 

The editorial is as follows: 


The Republicans in Congress seem deter- 
mined to swallow the Truman program of 
foreign aid whole. This will be a matter for 
great satisfaction in Wall Street and in the 
counsels of the New Deal Party, but it is 
profoundly disturbing to the great majority 
of the people of this country. 

Voters who had looked to the Republican 
Party for independence of Wall Street’s in- 
fluence are becoming increasingly alarmed. 
The Republicans once again are saying “me 
too.” The policy proved disastrous in the 
1940 and 1944 elections but the lesson of 
those defeats has not been learned. 

The strategy of the New Dealers has been 
obvious from the start. Their goal is the 
adoption of the Marshall plan with its $20,- 
000,000,000 drain on American resources and 
its implied commitment to go on supporting 
the European loafers until our people are 
reduced to a misery equal in all respects to 
theirs. Mr. Truman isn’t too smart but he 
was smart enough to know that he would 
have to go slow at the start if he didn’t want 
to arouse an overwhelming opposition. 

Hence, the stopgap plan, floated on a sea 
of propaganda alleging the utter inability of 
the French, for example, to live through the 
winter without help from us. In fact, French 
hoarders hold something like $3,000,000,000 
in gold which the Government in Paris could 
mobilize if it wanted to. The same French 
whose plight is declared to be desperate, have 
lately been refusing to unload ships bearing 
the grain and coal which stopgap appropria- 
tions are supposed to supply. 

The Republicans nevertheless fell for Mr. 
Truman’s phony arguments. If the bill 
passes, as seems almost inevitable now, he 
will be able at the regular session in January 
to say that this country is already so heavily 
committed to his program that there can be 
no backing out. Europe, he can say, has been 
given assurances of American support which, 
if not fulfilled, will surely drive Britain, 
France, and the rest of them into the arms of 
Russia, 

This is the plan and all that can be said 
against it is that it is highly offensive to the 
voters, that it will impoverish our country, 
and that it won’t solve Europe’s problems. 


XCIII~App.—300 
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It invites our noble allies to go on loafing, 
pursuing their socialistic experiments at our 
expense and making none of the political and 
economic adjustments that must be made, 


if there is to be a prompt and genuine re- 





mplished more toward 
recovery since tl! jillions of the gift loan 


were exhausted than before. Italy, receiving 








relat ttle from America, has taken 

uin ward self-support. The les- 
son is obvious. Europe's recovery must start 
in Europe. As long as Europe can look to us 
as to Santa Claus, nothing substantial is 
going to be a mplished. 





Gerhart Eisler 
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HON. JOHN McDOWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 15, 1791, 156 years ago today, 
the precious Bill of Rights became a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago Gerhart 
Eisler, a German Communist, an agent 
of Soviet Russia, identified by the De- 
partment of Justice as the boss of the 
Communist Party of the United States, 
convicted and sentenced for contempt 
of the Congress of the United States, ar- 
rested and convicted for violation of the 
Passport Act, known to be in violation 
of the McCormack Act, for many years 
known to be in violation of the Voorhis 
Act since the day it was adopted, a 
known terrorist who was personally re- 
sponsible for the death sentence by tor- 
ture of hundreds and hundreds of Chi- 
nese patriots fighting for their country, 
has been making a lecture tour of edu- 
cational institutions of the Middle West, 
speaking to students. The other night, 
in Chicago, this foreign agent provoca- 
teur said this, and I quote: 

The world will once again see an American 
Boston tea party, with the Un-American 
Committee in the role of the tea. 


Mr. Speaker, here is a known and 
established enemy of the Constitution 
of the United States and its Bill of 
Rights preaching pure treason and sedi- 
tion almost every waking moment of his 
time. I here and now call upon the 
President of the United States and his 
Attorney General to apprehend Gerhart 
Eisler and place him in custody in con- 
finement on Ellis Island until his case is 
finally disposed of by the courts of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, there is ample precedent 
for this. It is known that men whose 
patriotism cannot be denied, who fought 
gallantly, and whose bravery and devo- 
tion to the flag were recognized by the 
United States Army and Navy, but be- 
cause of left-wing influence on various 
Government officials, were taken to Ellis 
Island and held in durance until their 
cases were finally settled conclusively by 
the courts of the land. 

I feel very sure, Mr. Speaker, that this 
demand will be concurred in not only by 
a vast majority of the Members of the 
Congress of the United States, but by an 
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overwhelming majority of the people of 
the Nation. 

Gerhart Eisler is known to have vio- 
lated the income-tax law, the registra- 
tion law, the Voorhis and the McCormack 
Acts; he has been convicted and sen- 
tenced for contempt of Congress and has 
been a constant violator of the passport 
and immigration laws of the United 
States for more than 20 years. Here is 
a Communist who publicly and openly 
threatens to throw a committee of the 
United States Congress into the water. 
Here is an agent of the same powers that 
shot down American aviators flying on a 
friendly mission over a little corner of 
Soviet territory. Here is an agent of the 
Moscow conspirators who insist that the 
United States is war mongering. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a man who most 
certainly ought to be in jail for the pro- 
tection of the people of the United States. 





Lest We Forget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
by Mark Sullivan appearing in yester- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Sullivan is justified 
in bringing to his readers’ attention the 
part Mr. Truman played in starting high 
prices. My criticism is that he does not 
go back far enough. Lest we forget, you 
may recall that the Democrats with their 
New Deal policy came into power in 1933 
on a platform that promised a 25 percent 
reduction in the cost of government. 
Almost immediately it broke that prom- 
ise. Bureaus with their tax-eating 
bureaucrats grew in leaps and bounds. 
And finally the American people guided 
and led by the Republican Party had a 
little relief, after a hard-fought battle 
to cut some of the personnel from the 
Federal pay rolls. Mr. Truman vetoed 
the two bills which would have reduced 
taxes. The Republicans were able to 
pass a sound and just labor relations 
bill, over the President’s veto, which 
short history has proved to be a great 
benefit to all Americans. Increased 
production is the secret and key to all our 
present price troubles. If the adminis- 
tration can keep its hands off and we 
can enjoy less Government interference 
our domestic economy will right itself. 
Let the record speak for itself. We must 
have a change of administration and one 
not living on emergency measures. 

STart OF INFLATION Is TRACED TO 1946 STRIKE 
or STEEL UNION—MARK SULLIVAN SAyYs ApD- 
MINISTRATION ADOPTED POLICY OF ENCOURAG- 
ING WAGE INCREASES AND TuHUs Is IN 
VULNERABLE POSITION IN “WHO DONE It” 
DEBATE 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

WASHINGTON, December 13.—As Congress 

deals with President Truman’s proposals to 

check high prices and inflation, the leaders 
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of the two parties wrangle over “who done 
it’—that is, who and which party caused the 
stage of inflation that now exists. 

The wrangling is futile. The inflation is 
here, and it will destroy us unless we check 
it. But for the sake of history as well as 
present understanding, it is worth while to 
identify the steps in the upward spiral. One 
that is especially concrete and easy to see 
took place 6 months after the ending of the 
wal 

On January 21, 1946, the United Steelwork- 


ers of America, having 750,000 members, went 
on a strike for an increase in wage rates. It 
was, as a publication of the Department of 
Labor put it, “the largest strike on record, 


the Nation's steel industry was brought vir- 
tually to a standstill.” 


TRUMAN TOOK A HAND 


During negotiations between heads of the 
steelworkers union and heads of the steel 
industry President Truman personally took 
a hand. After several conferences he recom- 
mended a wage increase of 1844 cents an 
hour. This was agreed to, and the strike was 
ended February 15. 

On the same day came the pay-off by the 
public, the upward step in the inflation 
spiral. The manner of its coming to public 
ttention was described in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

“President Truman disclosed at his press 


conference today that the Government pric- 
ing agencies had agreed to grant a $5-a-ton 
general increase in the steel industry.” (This, 


of course, was to compensate for the raise in 
wages.) 

The inflationary effect was obvious. Be- 
cause steel would cost more, everything made 
of steel would cost more, and everything into 
which steel enters. This was brought about 
by action of the government itself, by Presi- 
dent Truman personally and by official action 
of Government pricing agencies. 


CONTRADICTION CHARGED 


The step was directly counter to an ad- 
ministration policy which had for months 
been proclaimed and publicized and urged 
upon the public in the form of a slogan: 
‘Hold the line against inflation.” The con- 
tradiction between proclaimed policy and ac- 
tual action was obvious to everybody, includ- 
ing newsmen, one of whom asked the Presi- 
dent about it. As told in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune: 

Mr. Truman was “asked whether the new 
order was not a retreat to a new line. He re- 
plied no, it isn't. After a dramatic pause he 
added: It is a bulge in the old line; if you 
will all cooperate with me there will be no 
break-through.” 

But no such soft word as bulge could ac- 
curately describe what had taken place. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, blunt and wise, stated it 
starkly: “It is a break, and a serious one.” 

It may be that this one break in the line 
was what destroyed the whole hope of avert- 
ing inflation and led to what we have today. 
It was especially serious for several reasons, 
including the immensity of the industry in- 
volved and the psychological effect of the fact 
that the break had been brought about by 
the actions of the administration. 

The incident as a whole worked doubly 
toward inflation. The increase in the price 
of a commodity so basic as steel had enor- 
mously ramifying effects, for it led to in- 
creased costs of hundreds of kinds of goods 
into which steel enters, from automobiles 
and freight cars to needles and nails. An 
increase in the cost of such things as freight 
cars, for example, led in turn to higher 
cost of carrying freight, and this to higher 
costs of everything carried by freight. The 
spreading automatic effects of increase in 
the price of steel ran into practically every 
industry and countless kinds of goods. It 
was an immense contribution to inflation. 

Besides, the strike preceding the wage 
raise and price increase made goods scarcer 
and postponed production, During the 25 


days of the strike, as available supplies of 
steel became exhausted, “related industries,” 
said the Department of Labor Monthly Re- 
view, “were forced to curtail production.” 
And scarcity of goods was, in the condition 
existing, a cause of inflation. At the same 
time increased production is a cure and 
preventive, and this was interrupted and 
postponed. The loss of steel production by 
that strike nearly 2 years ago has never been 
made up and is a serious factor in inflation 
today. 

But too much emphasis need not be laid 
upon the wage raise and price increase in 
one industry. The case of steel is especially 
vivid, but it illustrates the whole course of 
the administration. 


RAISES WERE ENCOURAGED 


After the end of the war the administra- 
tion adopted a policy of encouraging wage 
raises. The policy, as officially phrased, in- 
cluded a kind of double talk which said or 
implied that the wage raises need not lead 
to price increases. One statement by Presi- 
dent Truman, in a message of Congress on 
September 5, 1945, said: “Hold wages in line 
where their increase would cause inflation- 
ary price raises.” That declaration of policy 
was directly violated when Mr. Truman him- 
self recommended a wage raise in the steel 
industry and simultaneously the Govern- 
ment pricing agencies increased the price of 
steel. 

As the policy was phrased by John W. 
Snyder, new Secretary of the Treasury and 
then Director of Reconversion, it said, Oc- 
tober 15, 1945: Many industries should be 
able to grant wage raises that will not in turn 
mean price increases.” But President Tru- 
man, by his part in what was done about 
steel, admitted with stark plainness that 
wage raises would lead to price increases. 
It took place again and again, in automobile, 
in coal, in so many industries as to be prac- 
tically universal. 

Administration policy favoring wage raises 
encouraged unions to demand them and 
strike to get them. One strike, in General 
Motors, lasted nearly 4 months. The wage 
raises and ensuing price increases made for 
inflation along one line. Suspension of pro- 
duction and scarcity of goods made for in- 
fiation along the other line. 

This went on in great volume a year be- 
fore Office of Price Administration was ter- 
minated. In the present “who done it” de- 
bate over who and which party is to olame 
for inflation, the Truman administration 
has a hard case to defend, 





Fuel-Oil Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing a hearing before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on Friday 
afternoon, testimony indicated the possi- 
bility of some actual relief of the fuel-oil 
shortage through conversion from oil to 
coal heating in some Federal Govern- 
ment buildings. Obviously, if this can be 
done speedily, it will be welcome news to 
everyone in New England and in other 
areas of the country now faced with the 
problem of heating their homes and 
keeping industries in operation. 

A subcommittee from the New England 
delegation in the House was recently ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, with three other 
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subcommittees, to work on various 
phases of the problem. This subcom- 
mittee is charged with following develop- 
ments at the hearings before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Consequently on Saturday morning it 
was decided by those members of the 
subcommittee, who were available, to 
send a telegram to the President report- 
ing the suggestion and requesting im- 
mediate action in ordering an investiga- 
tion of the possibilities. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] joined in 
the decision and the telegram, as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and as a representa- 
tive of region No. 3, which is confronted 
with an acute heating situation also. 

Prompt and effective action on this 
suggestion by the Federal Government is 
imperative. Any lessening of its use of 
fuel oil will be reflected immediately 
not only in the supply available for other 
consumers but also in increased shipping 
and other transportation space vitally 
needed now. If conversions can be made 
by the Federal Government in other 
parts of the country not affected by the 
fuel oil shortage, that will also increase 
the supply and permit the diversion of 
tankers and tank cars to the areas 
desperately needing them. 

It is also reasonable to believe that 
such a concrete example of conservation 
on the part of the Federal Government 
would lead to similar investigations of 
possibilities by State, county and local 
governments. Although there is not 
adequate data as to the use of fuel oils 
by governmental units at this time, it 
might be that practical adjustments by 
those units, if made promptly, would 
lessen substantially, if not eliminate the 
threat of shortages in industry and in 
individual homes. The telegram to the 
President was as follows: 

: DECEMBER 13, 1947. 

Yesterday afternoon in the testimony of 
William E. Gannon, Purchasing Agent, Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, it appeared that many suppliers of 
fuel oil, Diesel oil, and kerosene have deter- 
mined not to bid for the pericd of 6 months 
beginning February 1. It also appeared that 
a number of Government buildings had re- 
converted to oil heating units within the 
last year. The witness stated that he did 
not know why they could not reconvert to 
coal. The total requirements for the 6- 
month period in region No. 1 was 28,500,000 
gallons, and for region No. 2, 27,500,000 gal- 
lons. We do not now have the figure for 
region No. 3. We understand the supplies 
of coal for all those regions are much more 
adequate than the supplies of fuel oil. As 
you know, the shortages of fuel oil in por- 
tions of both regions one and three have 
created emergency conditions which may be- 
come much worse soon, and appeals have 
been made and are being made to the public 
of those areas to carry out conservation 
measures. We believe it is of the utmost 
importance that immediate steps be taken 
to investigate the possibility of conversions 
in Government buildings not only in the 
affected areas but throughout the country 
to determine the wisdom of such means 
of relieving the fuel-oil situation and that 
vigorous action should be taken to that end. 
If it is possible to do this it should also have 
the further effect of encouraging the con- 
servation suggestions now being urged on 
the general public. We respectfully and ur- 
gently request that you order that such 
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investigation be conducted immediately. Mr. 
O'Hara signs this telegram as a member of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and as a Representative from 
Minnesota in region No. 3, an area deeply 
concerned with the existing fuel-oil situa- 
ti The others sign as members of a spe- 
cial committee appointed by Speaker MarTIN 
to inquire into possibilities as to the fuel 
situation in New England and as to devel- 
before the House Interstate and 
Commerce Committee. 

ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 

ROBERT HALE, 

JOHN W. HESELTON, 

THOMAs J. LANE, 

WILLIAM J. MILLER, 

JOSEPH P. O'HARA, 

ANTONI N. SADLAK, 

Members of Congress. 
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Long-Range Spending Program for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be a great deal of discus- 
sion these days concerning a long-range 
spending program in Europe. It has 
been labeled the Marshall plan, and at 
other times known as the Truman doc- 
trine. It makes little difference what the 
name is, the plan seems to be fairly clear, 
even though the details have not been an- 
nounced. We are being told that in or- 
der to preserve world peace and prevent 
another war we must spend about $20,- 
000,000,000 in Europe during the next 5 
years. This is probably a conservative 
estimate, and if we do embark upon any 
such program we will no doubt spend 
twice that amount. 

I am among those who are not con- 
vinced that any such spending spree lis 
necessary for the security of our Nation. 
I have seen no assurance that at the 
end of the 5-year plan we will be any 
better off than we are today, and no one 
can guarantee what type of government 
the European nations will adopt in the 
meantime. We are told we must spend 
this money or these countries will go 
Communist. It appears the Communists 
could take over several of them now with- 
out much effort. I have never been able 
to see where our security is inseparably 
tied up with the government of every 
nation of Europe. I am wholly out of 
sympathy with the utopian idea that we 
are going to make a democracy out of 
these nations, and they will embrace our 
own ideas of free enterprise and individ- 
ual worth. They do not easily change 
their conceptions of government, and 
American dollars will have very little 
influence, in my opinion, in changing 
their thinking. 

I have voted for appropriations of 
money to assist these people of Europe 
and to prevent them from starving. I 
have had no illusions about stopping 
communism or spreading democracy. 
As a Christian nation I believe we should 
help those in distress, not with any idea 
in mind of changing their type of govern- 
ment but solely as a Christian obligation 
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to feed those who are hungry. I draw 
& line between charity and business. It 
looks like we have been very liberal in 
sending billions of dollars to help foreign 
countries, but I do not see how we have 
committed ourselves to now go ahead 
with another program involvins recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. These na- 
tions will have to work out their own 
salvation—we cannot do that for them. 
Up to now some have shown very little 
interest in helping themselves. They 
seem to like the idea that the United 
States will continue to feed and clothe 
them, so why should they be concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in my 
remarks an editorial from the Pueblo 
Chieftain of Pueblo, Colo., on this sub- 
ject. I think it is time for the Congress 
to do some serious thinking on this pro- 
posal of committing the United States 
to a 5-year program of spending in 
Europe. The editorial deals solely with 
the picture in Europe and calls attention 
to the fact that there is very little we can 
do to change human nature, wherever it 
is found. I concur in the observations 
contained in this editorial and hope it 
will be read by every Member. 





WHY COMMIT OURSELVES TO A 5-YEAR SPENDING 
PROGRAM IN EUROPE? 

Already signs of improved production are 
coming out of Great Britain. This is good 
news and sl ild be hailed by Men ers of 
Congress as an indication that at least some 
European ci 
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production, in wi case they will 
not need continual financial a the 
United States 

In France Communist troublen er . 
being defeated which will also mean i 
production in that country may be materi- 
ally improved; it has been the program of 
the Moscow Communist Party in France for 
several years past to cripple producti and 
thereby try to have the people adopt the 
Communist form of vernment. 

In Italy the conditions are not hope- 


ful. In that country the Communi . 
to have obtained a stronger hold on indus- 
i It is hoped, 


try that 








however, that th far-t iking people of 
Italy will n finally succumb to the hollow 
promises of é f the Communist P 

who are taki their instructions from Mos- 


cow, just as Mosc: is giving instruction to 
the Communists in France 


Just now the United States is isting 
along on a wave of prosperity, but just as 
sure as the su hines we are going to have 
a period of re ning during which we may 


be extre we commit ourselves 
to a long-range reconstruction program in 
Europe. 

What most people seem to forget, or 
least seem t il t 
that we, the people of the United 
owe appr 1ately $260,000,000,000, w 
more than the combined debts of all the 
civilized nations on the face of the earth. 

When the certain depression in the U 
States comes, where are we going 
sufficient ome even to pay interest of 
approximately %5,000,000,000 on this debt, 
much less enough Federal income to pay 
it off. In the event that we fail to pay 
interest or reduce the debt, then Govern- 
ment bonds will begin to shrink in value, 
and if and when that time comes then 
good-bye to all forms of investments and 
securities in the United States, and if and 
when that time comes then nothing under 
the sun can prevent bread lines and soup 
kitchens again in America. 

This may sound pessimistic, it is only pes- 
simistic to the extent that unless and until 
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realize, is 












we begin t have some concert for our 
own future welfare, then nobody but our- 
selves will be to blame for the catastrophe 
which may ensue before the 5-year period 
of reconstruction aid in Europe, which we 
are sp € t end 
‘ ally 
d 





respond- 
have come 
d are unanimous in their 
Europe is demanding is 
t it should be pared down 
he spendthrifts over there 
continued financial aid 

Furthermore, unless the Socialist Labor 
nt in Great Britain shows even more 





f improving on their fallacious policies 
ess the Socialist government of 
( the middle-of-the-road govern- 





ment of France, wi 


that c 


1ever finally prevails in 
y signs of greater produc- 
tior, th year aid program will be of 
little, if any, permanent benefit 

It should be definitely remembered that 
most countries in Europe always have been in 
a state of chaos, with factional wars always 
in progress, and with bread lines and soup 
kitchens always prevalent These facts are 
indisputable, so why can we hope to change 
human nature in countries where human 
nature al has been and always will be 


just what it is at the present time 

















United States Soil Conservation Destroyed 
by Measure Proposed to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Louis Bromfield: 


n 





A VOICE FROM THE Cot Y 
The sum t l of the « f e of 
the < n people is the ea and 
sounde ( earth (T n Jeffer- 


(Louis Br 
ing writer 


Early A 


mfield is one of America’s lead- 
hor of The Green Bay Tree, 


umn (a Pulitzer novel), The Rains 











Came, Pleasant Valley, and numerous other 
books.) 
UNITED TATES IL CONSERVATION DESTROYED 


BY MEASUR PROPOSED TO CONGRESS 


There is an iniquitous bill seriously and 





adversely affecting the welfare of every 
American citizen now drafted and ready to 
be presented at the regular session of Con- 
gress. It is « kr e Cooley 
bill and seek he United States 
Soil Conservation Service If yassed it 


will set back agriculture in America at least 
50 year 


It not only affects the farmer—in fact, it 
affects him perhaps least of all. It affects 


you, the housewife, who, if it is passed, will 
pay higher and higher prices for your food 
as your husband will pay higher and higher 
taxes in order to subsidize bad farming. It 
affects you, the property owner, who is dam- 
aged by floods; and you, the sportsman, who 
wants good fishing and hunting; and you, 
the average citizen, who loves his country 


wo averag . 
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and wants to see it preserved and remain 
prosperous. 

The purpose of the bill is to abolish soil 
conservation service and place the soil con- 
servation program under the direction of the 
various State agricultural colleges and the 
affiliated extension service districts. This 
means simply that the whole of the soil con- 

rvation program as well as much of the 

estry program and the various flood-con- 
trol programs would go down the drain. 
For the sake of the uninitiated, it would 
mean that each State had its own conserva- 
tion program and that there would arise im- 
mediately the kind of confusion and cross- 
purposes which have complicated, delayed, 
and wrecked any attempt to control the dis- 
astrous floods of the Mississippi River Basin. 
It would mean that soil conservation which 
is a program of action in the field, would be 
placed under the direction of 48 different 
State agricultural colleges represented in cer- 
tain counties only by county agents, with 
training or experience. ; 

The function of the State colleges is edu- 
cation and research and I have been unable 
to find one instance in which an action pro- 
gran’ undertaken by a State college has been 
successful. The truth is that if the State 
colleges and the extension services really did 
the jobs they are authorized to do (and some 
of them do) they have more than they can 
handle already. 

Poor substitute 


State colleges, it should be pointed out, 
do not have uniform standards. Some of 
them are excellent, some are still operating in 
the “middle ages” of agriculture. The exist- 
ing United States Soil Conservation Service 
is made up of trained experts whose experi- 
ence and achievements are uniform and are 
respected and sought not only by the farm- 
ers of the Nation, but by the Governments of 
China, Palestine, Venezuela, South Africa, 
Greece, India, and many other nations which 
suffer from problems of erosion and bad 
land use similar to our own. 

So far as I have been able to discover, no 
State college in the United States contains 
an expert with similar experience and prac- 
tice in the field. The proposed law would 
destroy the soil-conservation districts estab- 
lished in 48 States by which farmers join to- 
gether under a self-governing committee to 
correct the ravages of erosion and bad farm- 
ing in their particular area. 

You might well ask, “Who is for such a 
bill?” The answer is an organization known 
as the Farm Bureau, favored over private 
business by tax laws and possessing one of 
the strongest lobbies in Washington—a gi- 
gantic cooperative, which operates fertilizer 
factories, agricultural machinery plants, oil 
refineries, insurance businesses, retail stores, 
and many other activities. 

The National Grange, the Farmers Union, 
the United States Soil Conservation Districts 
Directors Association, and even some of the 
local Farm Buréau organizations, as well as 
countless regional farmers’ organizations have 
passed strong resolutions against the so- 
called Cooley bill. 

You might ask why the Farm Bureau alone 
of all the farmers’ organizations is for the 
bill? Some of the motives are obscure, some 
of them obvious. The reason the bureau 
gives is economy and this has misled some 
business organizations into a half-hearted 
support of the bill. 

No more hypocritical reason has ever been 
given for the support of any bill. Im the 
first plece, the United States Soil Conmserva- 
tion Service receives but a tiny fraction of 
the gigantic appropriation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—appropriations which 
go, many of them, for destroying millions 
of bushels of potatoes to hold up the price 
to the consumer; for price supports to sub- 
sidize the bad agricultural practices by the 
majority of the absentee landlords of the 
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Nation; for the old triple A (now known un- 
der the fancy name of the Production and 
Marketing Administration) which bribes 
farmers; and most of all, big landholders 
and absentee landlords, to do what any good 
intelligent and prosperous farmer does any- 
way. ; 
Present service excellent 

The Soil Conservation Service bribes no 
one with taxpayers’ money. Its experienced 
hard-working experts work in the field with 
the farmer to save the soil, water supply, 
woodlots of the Nation; to control floods and 
to achieve the better yields per acre which 
will bring down prices and taxes for every 
citizen. They do not sit in swivel chairs in 
the vast Department of Agriculture offices 
in Washington, concocting plans to subsi- 
dize the inefficient and destructive agricul- 
tural, grazing, and forestry practices which 
have so largely destroyed our natural wealth 
and raised all our taxes and food prices 
steadily. The United States Soil Conserva- 
tion men are working with fundamentals 
and not subsidies and bribes. 

The Farm Bureau in some States has 
been urging members to write their Con- 
gressmen to support this iniquitious Cooley 
bill. If you are interested in the future of 
this Nation, in the conservation of its nat- 
ural resources and real wealth, in lower taxes 
and a dollar which buys more, if you are in- 
terested in game and wildlife, and in a good 
agriculture write your Congressman to hit 
this destructive bill on the head, before it 
destroys the most constructive and economi- 
cal agency that American agriculture has 
ever known. 





Passage of Cooley Bill Would Prove 
Costly to Taxpayers of Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Louis Bromfield: 

A VolIcsz FroM THE COUNTRY 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


(Louis Bromfield is one of America's lead- 
ing writers; author of The Green Bay Tree, 
Early Autumn (a Pulitzer novel), The Rains 
Came, Pleasant Valley, and numerous other 
books.) 


PASSAGE OF COOLEY BILL WOULD PROVE COSTLY 
TO TAXPAYERS OF COUNTRY 


This is the second article about the pro- 
posed Cooley bill which is aimed at the 
destruction of the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service and the turning over of 
what is one of America’s greatest problems 
to the 48 different State agricultural col- 
leges of decidedly varying merits and 
abilities. 

The so-called Cooley bill (H. R. 1621) has 
the support of only one farm organization— 
the Parm Bureau—and has from its rank and 
file membership either lukewarm support or 
none at all. The officers of the organization 
have made their principal argument one of 
economy which has deceived some business 
groups, among them many actually suffering 
from competition from the tax-favored Farm 
Bureau itself. 

As I pointed out last week, the United 
States Soil Conservation Service has been 
the most constructive single service in agri- 
cultural history. During its comparatively 
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brief history, it has created more wealth for 
the Nation and more prosperity for the in- 
dividual farmer than any other agricultural 
agency ever established. Its experts work 
in the field with the farmer rather than rest- 
ing in arm chairs devising ways of mulcting 
the taxpayers and housewives of money to 
bribe and subsidize the bad farmer, the big 
landholders, and the absentee landlords. 

The Soil Conservation Service works to 
create a better, more productive agriculture 
rather than to subsidize a bad agriculture. 
It works with fundamentals. 

Moreover, the State colleges and the allied 
extension service are already overworked if 
they are doing their jobs, and the transfer 
of the Soil Conservation would mean either 
the abandonment of the problem, a half- 
hearted ineffective program, or more taxes, 
both State and Federal, to provide for a 
whole new set-up. ; 

The economy angle put forth by the Farm 
Bureau lobby dces not hold water at any 
point, especially in view of the fact that the 
expenditures of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice are only a small fraction of the money 
spent by the old triple A, now called the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
which is favored by the big landholders and 
absentee landlords of the Farm Bureau and 
serves to bribe farmers to do what any sen- 
sible farmer would do anyway. 


Damage in millions 


In its negative aspect, the possible damage 
done to the Nation's agricultural resources 
by the destruction of the Soil Conservation 
Service can run into billions. 

Soil conservation, good forestry practices, 
flood control can never be practiced effec- 
tively under individual State or local con- 
trols, simply because God did not lay out 
watersheds along the surveyed lines of States, 
counties, and townships. For example, it 
does the State of Texas no good to undertake 
good soil-conservation and flood-control 
practice if the State of Oklahoma chooses to 
do nothing and continues to dump flood 
waters, topsoil, and useless silt and gravel 
over the State border into Texas. 

The Farm Bureau had honorable begin- 
nings. It is an association of State co- 
operatives loosely linked together and pos- 
sessed of a powerful lobby skilled in con- 
fusing all issues as it has sought to confuse 
the Soil Conservation Service with the pro- 
duction and marketing corporation (a new 
and fancy name for the old triple A). The 
two services have no connection whatever, 
the one being based upon constructive ef- 
forts and the other upon an agriculture sub- 
sidized by the taxpayer. 

Originally the Farm Bureau cooperatives 
were organized justifiably by farmers to pro- 
tect themselves against certain big business 
abuses, but the bureau has long since ceased 
to be a simple ordinary farmer’s organization. 
It has itself become big business, owning in 
some States factories, oil refineries, insurance 
businesses, retail stores, etc. While not ex- 
empt from taxes it has, as a cooperative, been 
greatly favored by the tax laws. 

In some States it has gradually come to 
represent principally, if not exclusively, the 
big landholders and absentee landlords, to 
the neglect of the average farmer and the 
ignoring of the small farmer. It has even 
begun to develop some of the vices of big 
business. 

In the early days in some States farm 
bureau members were recruited largely by 
the. State agricultural colleges through the 
extension service and in some States today 
the extension service and the farm bureau 
work so closely together as to be practically 
indistinguishable. This is clearly a case of 
State employees paid by all the taxpayers 
working for the special interests of a self- 
imterested minority. Some have said, per- 
haps rightly, that the farm bureau advocacy 
of the Cooley bill is based upon the obliga- 
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Seeds for Europe Under Aid Program 
XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that those who have jurisdiction over 
the allocation of funds under H. R. 4604, 
the emergency forcign-aid bill, will give 
serious consideration to the fact that in 
the interest of economy to the American 
taxpayers and efficiency and speed in 
the rehabilitation of the recipient na- 
tions, seeds be specifically provided for. 
In the report of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, $7,000,000 is allocated for seeds, 
ferti'izer, and pesticides for Austria, but 
I do not know how much is set aside for 
seeds. I understand the United States 
occupation authorities in Austria have 
surveyed the situation carefully and late 
last summer requested about $11,000,000 
worth of seed for 1948 planting. No al- 
location of funds for seeds for Italy and 
France is included. 

The most economic way to increase 
the food and feed supply of the war-torn 
European countries is to supply the seeds 
necessary for them to grow everything 
oossible for themselves. This is such a 
self evident fact that one would assume 
that seeds would be given first consid- 
eration. Millions of acres in Europe lay 
idle last summer or only partially pro- 
ductive for the want of seeds. This state- 
ment may be confirmed by agricultural 
experts who have been sent over to sur- 
vey the conditions and yet no adequate 
provision has been made to supply the 
seeds needed. Certainly fertilizer alone 
will not bring results. In France the 
dollar shortage has caused the govern- 
ment to refuse import licenses so that 
the French seedmen have been unable to 
acquire secd they need for next spring's 
listribution. In both of these countries 
we will have another heavy demand for 
food next winter if they do not have 
maximum seed production. We are for- 
tunate in having large supplies of many 
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important kinds of seeds well adapted to 
European condition Undoubtedly food 
ils required for immediate relief, but if 
we are to avoid rep n of th m 

urgent need next win r, we must see 
that seed is made available to produce 
every pound of food and feed po le for 
feeding themsel and their liv ck, 
For its most « ive use, the seed should 
be on hand not later than March 1, 1948 


lousing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 
Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
ks in the REcorD, I include the pla 
I the An ican 
C—at re- 


convention in 


mark 
on housing adopted by 
Veterans’ Commi —AV 
cent national 
kee, Wi 

The AVC has long played an active 
part in the ficht to secure adequate hous- 
ing for veterans and other citizen 
I am sure that Members of Congr 
found in their own home Stat and 
districts that housing remains one of the 
most important problems facing World 
War II veteran The problem remains 
to be solved and I am sure that this 
session of Congress will devote { 
ng an adequate hous- 


full at- 





tention to d 
ing program 

I am glad to see that the AVC favors 
the early passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener long-range housing bill. Th 
bipartisan measure offers the only com- 
prehensive solution to the housing crisis 
which has yet appeared on the congres- 
sional horizon. By lowering costs of both 
rental and sales housing for all groups, 
as well as making possible housing for 
those lower-income groups who simply 
cannot afford any of the housing now 
being offered on the market, the bill is a 
vital item on the agenda for this session. 

Another prominent objective of the 
AVC is the extension of rent controls 
without mandatory increases. With the 
continued inc! in the cost of living 
any lifting of rent controls might well be 
the sti which will break the consum- 
er’s back 

The AVC 


we lopi 









also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of aid to the industrialized housing 
industry which offers the hope of low- 
cost housing by utilizing modern mass 
production techniques. 
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101. From Federal Government, we in- 
sist that rent control be continued in its 
original form and be properly enforced un- 
til the housing shortage is largely eliminated: 
We ask for the immediate passage of the 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
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ENTATIVES 


Mr. Speaker, 
marks in the 


A4768 


Recorp, I herewith include an editorial 
from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
of December 12, 1947: 


A NINE-FOOT CHANNEL 


The Post-Dispatch believes that the time 
has come for some plain talk about the 
9-foot navigation channel the Army engi- 
neers propose to build in the Missouri River 
under the Pick-Sloan plan. 

There are two big questions about the 
9-foot channel. The first: Is there enough 
water in the Missouri River to supply it and 
at the same time provide for the irrigation 
which the upper valley needs? The second: 
Is it likely to save enough in transportation 
costs to pay for itself? 

Nobody knows how much water flows in 
the Missouri River. The records don’t exist. 

Nobody knows how much water would be 
required to maintain a 9-foot channel for 
the 8 months of the navigation season, 

As former Governor Sharpe, of South Da- 
kota, one of the main mouthpieces of the 
Army engineers, testified at a congressional 
hearing: “They do not know right now what 
water they are going to have to sustain any 
of these plans.” 

But by the best educated guess the Army 
engineers have been willing to make, it 
would require a flow of 20,000 cubic feet a 
second or more at the upstream end of the 
channel. That's approximately the whole 
flow of the Missouri River according to the 
best available records. 

It is possible, of course, that there is 
enough water in the river to maintain the 
9-foot channel and to irrigate 5,000,000 new 
acres as the Reclamation Bureau plans. At 
the very best, it is a terrific gamble. And if 
both the navigation and the irrigation proj- 
ects are carried out, and there turns out not 
to be water for both, a lot of money will have 
been thrown away. 

The Army engineers are confident they can 
stand on their constitutional priorities and 
take the entire flow of the river if that much 
is required for the channel. 

The Reclamation Bureau says it is confi- 
dent that its rights are protected by a con- 
gressional provision which gives irrigation 
the priority in the event of conflict with navi- 
gation. 

Since a statute of Congress doesn’t amend 
the Constitution, the Army engineers seem 
on the face of it to have the advantage here. 

But if there is only enough water in the 
Missouri River for either the navigation,chan- 
nel or the irrigation project but not for 
both—as the known facts indicate—one of 
the agencies will have to give way. 

If the Reclamation Bureau wins, the peo- 
ple will lose the $338,000,000 or more they 
had spent on the 9-foot navigation channel. 

If the Army engineers win, the people will 
lose the €298,000,000 or more they had spent 
on irrigation. 

But in that latter event the people will also 
lose something more precious than money— 
the financial stability and productiveness 
and wealth of a vast area which irrigation 
alone can sustain, 

Plainly, the 9-foot channel isn’t worth 
what it would cost in water. 

Is the channel worth what it would cost 
in money? The Army engineers have made 
only one documented study showing how 
much it would cost to maintain and operate 
the channel and how much it would save in 
shipping charges. 

This study shows that the channel would 
cost $2,500,000 a year more for maintenance 
and operation than it could save in shipping 
charges—to say nothing of the cost of build- 
ing it. And that would be every year, $2,500,- 

000 down the drain. Little wonder the 
Missouri River division engineer of the Army 
engineers, Col, George R. Spalding, said in 
1933: “I am unable to convince myself that 
the undertaking is sound.” 

Plainly, the 9-foot channel isn't worth 
what it would cost in money either, 


The course of wisdom, it seems to us, 
would be to use the present channel as much 
as it can be used without robbing irrigation 
of water, and to abandon this scheme for a 
9-foot channel, which has been discredited 
by every authority, including those same 
Army engineers who are now spending mil- 
lions of dollars on it. 

There is another thing that is as plain as 
day on the face of the facts. These agen- 
cies—the Army engineers and the Reclama- 
tion Bureau—dlo not commend themselves 
to public confidence by the monumental 
gamble in which they are engaged. ° 

They have shown a crass disregard for the 
public interest and for the prudent use of 
funds. 

They have, in effect, sold out the future of 
the Missouri Valley for no better reason than 
to keep the development program in their 
own hands. 

We submit that it is long past time for an 
appropriate agency to be formed and placed 
in charge of this valley’s development. We 
mean an agency that won't have to take 
political gambles with the Treasury's money 
or the valley’s future. We mean a Missouri 
Valley Authority, 





Do We Owe Europe a Living? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago, as I was reading my morn- 
ing mail, I came across two interesting 
items of information concerning our pol- 
icy of foreign aid. 

First I read a compilation of informa- 
tion by the Office of Coordinator of In- 
formation, House of Representatives, en- 
titled “Around the World With S‘xty- 
six Billion,” in which was furnished a 
break-down of the amount of aid to for- 
eign countries and the purpose for which 
it was used. The report is as follows: 
Around the world with $66,000,000,000—how 

United States dollars were spent 
A. LEND-LEASE 


Os éitntcnerwestemin $158, 598, 000 
iiss ce eteanietutieciceinsaanaith ati 5, 611, 000 
I hs iach tp cece cenit rtcleiaasaaiae 331, 651, 000 
Ss ieshintinheantnannarnmaeeianinanes 21, 880, 000 
GR ob cccccccacudnceaee 1, 564, 698, 000 
Gk ctnchianckendimesivue 8, 127, 000 
Gant BR icdancuntecwtnine 155, 000 
isis sctinitnincenuineineiidhs 6, 093, 000 
Czechoslovakia............. 593, 000 
Dominican Republic........ 1, 614, 000 
PI cciedemnnmetnenmonie 7, 541, 000 
i iegnanspeakespanceatinead 1, 060, 000 
ae ee 894, 000 
NR nicicis cncwnmenoce 5, 252, 000 
PUR x. ccirntimnnccdiaielide 3, 233, 859, 000 
Great Britain... ..ces«scos< 31, 392, 361, 000 
CNR. nt cetnccnmamen asaniaiodas 75, 604, 000 
Ee 1, 779, 000 
Pc nckdbtactbaedabbmipid 1, 443, 000 
I. nn iciceictnmeacwie 374, 000 
ee ae 4, 809, 000 
antagde camcs dbeeueeune 4, 798, 000 
On enccawcencccnncciooeses 4, 000 
RE ccneratdennncligmen 7, 237, 000 
PE intactncdacashenedeade 38, 617, 000 
DOIG i. cacccsncuwesne 248, 896, 000 
a 902, 000 
GG ccnwuccnenacmntnséicnn 52, 503, 000 
PORRB 5 cctinddn cecontenwne 84, 000 
Paraguay-......... eedveusene 1, 965, 000 
POUEL...cctenicintdittthacawnnatts 19, 033, COO 
POE ncoctenccssnunssnne 16, 954, C00 
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EG sn ti cctncianon $17, 531, 000 
aah ecianmiinie dmb 27, 457, 000 
SD cine canadien 7, 141, 000 
Rg A alerts sepsis opt pilates 11, 297, 883, 000 
i itbeticinaiebnnievniinatedes 4, 418, 000 
I intncccecneuasin 32, 036, 000 
TU. .caicaccndaabese 48, 601, 365, 000 
B. SURPLUS PROPERTY 
Ee 2, 000, 000 
i hiawbdieinsutnnnedchiees 380, 000, 000 
as asciiescriidinsetsaibintianiininaaaiiaitacniinds 824, C00, 000 
Czechoslovakia.............. 9, 304, 694 
NE ctititatbtsinsnisukaibiateenthact 20, 000, 000 
PE ithiignctectnhmmntionennn 11, 800, 000 
RE nncinis tccesiicessahcnaanbehsiapiaianaeeniis 1, 000, 000 
a siiinth ciicinin chseinihcseastpasieniiate 15, 000, 000 
ee ieccicintnsininenmae ditudaunie ian 1, 398, 000, 000 
CIS Gt ncnasciccmndame 587, 800, 000 
eI idcienineatndnnka:deimemah tdessthide tenatd 45, 000, 080 
cides cepacia dia eoukeccianen 50, 000, 000 
ree eee 25, 000, 000 
a nee 565, 000, 000 
Reis incidents aches te aienegisibaint 25, 000, 000 
Co eee 20, 000, 000 
ee 5, 500, 600 
RNID «x. cctemitniatiiniidintents 638, 000, 000 
ik cinerea altiides aikcacaens 50, 000, 000 
PE He iicuncesccacnaes 2, 000, 000 
NG higeciaisaceinumesnne 10, 000, 000 
EEE cnnienincicnkeeniane 666, 666 
TO ca kditabRebndeddueemm 1, 000, 000 
TE cs is uticciek th once acannon 4, 686, 071, 360 
C. DIRECT LOANS 
Creat: Brita. cncndcacknweed 3, 750, 000, 000 
icicle catia auth 250, 000, 000 
PE ccuwarinunbonatednusce 50, 000, 000 
TRG centscsesssnsiccedax 150, 000, 000 
PO ic chaise seen Series sis 4, 200, 000, 000 
D. EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS 
a dada cclesacaipeiin einen die 583, 000 
OE 14, 005, 000 
So neti nb entneka 100, 000, 000 
Oia teh isis wid: thera einaierti wate 20, 629, 754 
Pa his ciils os Se eicisad us tlh catendebsas toca 168, 111, 477 
isis tctincndnnsngicenine, 31, 385, 000 
ID aiaitediab es einen te cegictuintittinenmest 83, 067, 330 
Ei ctiilinditincccimiesainatdinin sind 217, 210, 289 
CE ctxcncmenntceeumens 49, 379, 452 
Reet eck So anak ceases 1, 259, 607 
Nii K cuca eadedeiemeenn 63, 478, 473 
Cuechoslovalit...w.<cacconsne 22, '794, 444 
ins tise ctine cttenne 20, 000, 000 
Dominican Republic....--... 8, 283, 932 
Re 17, 490, 000 
en 1, 476, 000 
Sn ic nueeninsanaaeae otis 3, 500, 000 
I idsd a cat cane ten 106, 903, 832 
PBccccuccccucccavehunss 1, 200, 000, 000 
oo ee 25, 000, 000 
Ns itis ated ccetimoeninones 10, 680, 000 
Tis coiinnoenenecns men 1, 000, 000 
a reteiin titel adrcseoinsteciapini etnies 590, COO 
Ri itsitiniaccancredbapid aiearigerthimcacsaes 462, 429 
Mbclictensndnduacausniwe 143, 376, 265 
Ps ota ciewbetweinasunn 98, 066, 782 
HOUTNIAEE. cc wccckccvcsue 351, 025, 000 
PN Rsictnciccniosiname 4, 650, 000 
DOG AN Gi cen dencacticccancns 50, 226, 612 
iene asseuduenswe 2, 487, 704 
PRON cd nencennnnnnwe 6, 200, 000 
Bains ies teen shinai cam eceettiarss eh 450, 000 
Pn cckctiewhatneouwdtoe 43, 547, 412 
PORT accctcnccdcteowtens 1, 335, 866 
Gael Grain cccncevcwcucce 25, 000, C00 
ee cr innathenth tides 13, 681, 074 
iicnties b0scsnasesve abs 4,111, 000 
TF cccctenens-nemiqensee 28, 060, 000 
I. dciibnctienitninemnatic 14, 373, 875 
RE Eee 10, 782 
Ts ecvrdicnivdneutenoten 5, 744, 078 
Bea decucectencunse 2, 960, 636, 460 
E. UNRRA, UNITED STATES SHARE 
PIE oc nceeulle oom ecumueomm 40, 502, 284 
BU iccdidianiintaidecuus 86, 000, 000 
Ce eh. SC amnbenbducadbe 229, 000, 000 
Czechoslovakia.............. 211, 000, 000 
Pe insbinitntdnndcnumeae 2, 100, 000 
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$316, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
colada 262, 000, 000 

enn cect 12, 000, 000 

piiascideaiel 392, 000, 000 

383, 500, 000 

342, 000, 000 





QO ciccccncdesssccen Geese 
F. WAR DEPARTMENT CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 
Austria....--<<.<<---<-- sea< * 65, 665, 000 


I, ol mints diandini hanteaeatt 9, 314, 000 
Germany sagt ta dan oti aii 431, 127, 000 
Gr 
I 


treec€......--------- - — “6, 500, 000 
taly_....-------------- . 380, 868, 000 
SBT ic cincics Pacing ansaid 294, 971, 000 
ROTOR ccm cancescanen< _ 41, 641, 000 
Netherlands. .....-.-. ------ 7, 730, 000 
Philippines....------------- 57, 230, 000 


TORR a cnwsnndion-cemene 1, 365, 046, 000 


695, 000, 000 


695, 000, 000 





I i te ae nts 
H. OCCUPATION LIRA CREDIT 
258, 000, 000 


TORE on wodawnsisiceweis 258, 000, 000 
I. INTERNATIONAL BANK LOANS 


Pi ccccocsccccimicsae 40, 000, 000 
Prance...«««- . 250, 000, 000 
WethGtIs <cncanccnswoim a 195, 000, 000 


NOL this ntinnaindmatih 485, 000, 000 

J. FIXED WAR INSTALLATIONS 
pe ee ee 37, 394, 000 
TORE dtintncectdtevannneaen - 65, 000, 000 
A ke sa ctcedacwsans 44, 384, 624 
NeW Bee icsccccussanone 207, 069 


RN _--- 146,985, 693 
K. FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION RELIEF 
Ge acaiictnaiiedaintipatiai 140, 000, 000 





TPO iiictmbeddennn 
L. ALCAN HIGHWAY 
138, 312, 166 


138, 312, 166 





ee ee 
PRM MOU i bcwecnseeeseunn 


5, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 


A ee 
Peru 


20, 000, 000 
i a ag ei maaan ani nba 2, 000, 000 
Total 22, 000, 000 

©. CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL PROJECTS 
680, 000 
195, 000 
; 342, 000 
<a 240, 000 
190, 000 
sta 75, 000 
160, 000 
425, 000 
86, 000 
63, 000 
574, 000 
180, 000 
34, 000 
38, 000 
470, 000 
67, 000 
144, 000 


Dominican Republic.-..— 
ii. 





AR ili ciate Sieneutdecisapeniersink 

WI ya ai etree ainmdcanin 

Total 3, 963, 000 
P. INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

1, 300, 000 
167, 500 
232, 700 
354, 500 


Guatemala 
Honduras 





Nicaragua $1, 250, 000 


Panama. ‘ acaba 13, 000 
Total Sanaa : 3,317, 700 

Q. t MI L COMPANY 
solivia caitieaieca ee wieies 2, 080, 474 
Ecuador aiehahaicatasaiaiale on 5, 190 





ed 


T. EDUCATIONAL AID 

liane eile 41,000 
Lebanon--. ‘ : 90, COO 
SR betas . ‘ 65, 000 


a ae 196, 000 
Grand total «<-e-- 66, 017, 790, 335 


+7 C—O 
urce New York Daily News 


Oct. 5, 1947. 


Mr. Speaker, after reading the above 
report, which has outlined cur mammoth 
program of sending American dollars 
abroad, I came across the following edi- 
torial from the pen of Mr. Robert Boyer, 
editor, Altoona Tribune, Altoona, Pa., 
which appeared in the December 9 issue 
of the Tribune. The editorial is filled 
with facts that should have the earnest 
consideration of every thinking Ameri- 
can. 

DO WE OWE EUROPE A LIVING? 

Reports from abroad by the most qualified 
and impartial observers, most of wh 
American newspavermen, inform us that the 
average European believes that American 
wealth is endless. 

Raymond Daniell, N2w York Times re- 
porter, writing from London had this to say 
“An Italian, better informed and more pro- 
American than the average, told me recently 
in Venice that even if the funds appropriated 
for European rehabilitation under the Mar- 
shall program were on a scale proposed by the 
Paris conference (which made most thinking 

mericans shudder) the cost of the indivi- 
dual American would only amount to about 
one good-sized beef steak per year. He re- 
mained skeptical and unconvinced when I 
assured him that the cost to the American 
taxpayers would be close to $400 each, whi 
would buy quite a number of beef steaks even 
in Italy’s most expensive black market res- 
taurants.” 

Mr. Daniell quoted a truculent German 
burgomeister of the Ruhr, who demanded of 
the American reporter, “If you haven’t got the 
wheat for us yourselves, why don’t you buy it 
for us from the Argentine? Your country has 
plenty of money, hasn’t it.” 

Says Mr. Daniell, “Wherever you travel in 

urope, you find the feeling that no matter 
how much America does, we could and 
should do more. A British friend remarked 
the other day that he thought it shameful 
that a nation as rich as the United States 
does not share some of the good things of 
life.” 

Yet, with this prevailing feeling, it is re- 
markable and shocking to find that Euro- 
peans hold a feeling of cultural superiority 
over Americans 

“Even Europeans untouched by Com- 
munist propaganda are fond of expatiating 
on the superiority of their culture and civili- 
zation of America’s” writes Mr. Daniell. He 
goes on to say that the European judges cul- 
ture by Beethoven and Bach, fine wines, and 
alluring art. 


















It is apparent that the European’'s con- 
ception of civilization needs a modern reno- 
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Too little concern is shown for the vitally 











important job of telling the people of Eu- 
rope the truth, in such strong and repeti- 
tious fashion that they will not remain un- 
convinced, as the Italian was to whom Mr. 
Daniell spoke 

We are tardy with our educational pro- 
gram. We have been content for years to 
swallow the proy nda of Europe, and to 
make little or no effort to educate Europ 3 
to the real A rica, the real conditions, and 
the all-important fact that America is rich, 
and Europe is poor because we in America 
give more time to work and prod on than 


to concocting grandiose schemes for world 
conquest, for wars, and for power-mad gov- 
ernments 

Europe still has that lesson to learn, and 
we are doing nothing to help those people 
learn it. 

Instead, We are feeding their illusions con- 
cerning us. 


Mr. Speaker, after digesting the con- 
tents of both of these articles, I find my- 
self in the same position as that of mil- 
lions of American citizens, who are ask- 
ing, “How long can we keep financing 
the world?” 





Helping Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRG 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 
Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub- 
mit for the consideration of the House a 
splendid editorial from the Parkersburg 
News of December 11, 1947, ec 
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Francis Pierce Fisher, which clearly in- 
dicates that the President is not getting 
by in his effort to blame everyone except 
himself for the high cost of living. The 
administration is solely responsible for 
the existing inflation and high prices, 
and everybody knows it. 
HELPING INFLATION 


One of the worst phases of the price prob- 
lem is the attempt to over-simplify it by 
blaming the whole inflation on particular 
groups, such as industry. 

This misleading device has been used, un- 
fortunately, by a number of Government offi- 
cials whose positions give them ready access 
to the newspapers and radio. The truth is 
that Government itself has been one of the 
most important, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, influence which has pushed prices 
inexorably upward. As long ago as last Feb- 
ruary, writing in the New York Times, Henry 
Hazlitt pointed out that ‘abnormal demand 
was bringing higher prices and that demand 
was “far greater than it was before the war 
because money incomes are far greater; and 
money incomes are greater principally be- 
cause the supply of money and bank credit 
has been almost tripled since the outbreak 
of the war.” There has been little change 
in the situation since then. 

Few businesses want high prices, and most 
businesses are doing what they can to resist 
them. As an example, William Eden, vice- 
president of American Stores Co., a large 
chain system, recently testified that his com- 
pany’s volume of business is up 31 percent— 
yet its net income is down some $500,000. 
That is not an exception in the retail field, 
where all kinds of stores have voluntarily 
shaved profits when possible to hold their 
customers. 

The Government cannot attack the price 
problem with clean hands until it puts its 
own house in order. Our Government fiscal 
policy alone makes more inflation inevitable. 





Texas Commissioner of Agriculture Says 
Secretary of Agriculture Is No Friend 
of the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. J. E. McDonald, commissioner 
of agriculture of the State of Texas, en- 
closing a copy of a telegram he recently 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., and 
Senator Tart, in which the Texas com- 
missioner of agriculture says that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is no friend of 
the American farmer and agriculture. 

I assume that Commissioner McDonald 
is in a position to know, and perhaps 
actually does know, as much about agri- 
culture and the needs and interests of 
the farmers of this country, and particu- 
larly of the great Southwest, as any other 
man in the country. He certainly has 
manifested a sincere interest in the farm- 
ers and the agricultural industry of this 
country. He is to be complimented for 
his forthright and courageous appeal in 
this and other instances to prevent the 
destruction of our free institutions and 
in his effort to prevent the Federal Gov- 


ernment from putting the American 
farmer in a strait-jacket. I agree with 
Commissioner McDonald heartily when 
he says that if we give the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or any other Government 
bureau, control over commodity ex- 
changes, it will naturally result in their 
attempt to control and fix prices, and be 
the entering wedge of bureaucratic price 
control. Surely we are justified in judg- 
ing the future by the past. 

I am pleased to quote the telegram sent 
by Commissioner McDonald to Speaker 
MartTIN and Senator Tart, as follows: 


AvustTIn, TEx., December 8, 1947. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MarTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Senator Ropert Tart, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

In the interest of our national welfare and 
free Government I urge you not to give 
Secretary Anderson or any other Government 
bureau control over commodity exchanges. 
This will naturally result in their attempt 
to control and fix prices and be the entering 
wedge of bureaucratic price control. We 
now have the best marketing system and the 
cheapest and most plentiful supply of food 
and commodities in the world whereas for- 
eign countries who have price controls are 
asking us to help feed and clothe them. 
Secretary Anderson and the Department of 
Agriculture have proved they are no friend 
of the American farmer and agriculture who 
are producing the food, fiber, and clothes for 
our country. Although agriculture repre- 
sents 25 percent of our population yet they 
receive less than 12 percent of the cost of 
manufactured goods to the consumer. 
Therefore it is evident that 88 percent of 
the cost of living is due to labor, manufac- 
turing, transportation, and distribution 
charges coupled with high taxes. Also we 
should bear in mind that our country has 
never been prosperous and cannot be pros- 
perous without a high wage and price level 
and equitable prices for the farmer. With 
the existing Government debt and high taxes, 
low wages and commodity prices would re- 
sult in deflation, millions of unemployed, and 
disaster for our country far worse than what 
happened in the 1929-32 disaster and de- 
bacle. 

J. E. McDonatp. 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 





Why Should Employers Deal With Agents 
of Foreign Plot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ConcRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include an article en- 
titled “Why Should Employers Deal With 
Agents of Foreign Plot?” that appeared 
in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle on Friday, 
November 28, 1947: 

WHY SHOULD EMPLOYEES DEAL WITH AGENTS OF 
FOREIGN PLOT? 

Within recent weeks 10 men have been cited 
for contempt of Congress. The House of 
Representatives, by a sizable majority, sus- 
tained the contempt proceedings of one of 
its committees. On Tuesday, the employers 
of these men, the movie magnates of Holly- 
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wood, decided to suspend the 10 without pay 
or fire them outright. 

Serious questions hang up on this sequence 
of events. The issue lay in the refusal of 
the defendants to answer one question: “Are 
you a member of the Communist Party?” In 
evident, prearranged unity each one refused 
to answer. Has a congressional committee 
proper jurisdiction to ask such a question? 
Eventually the final and decisive reply will 
have to come from the Supreme Court. 
Nothing forbids the public discussion of it. 

The so-called liberals claims that such a 
question infringes upon a man's right to 
think and speak as he wishes according to 
the nature of civic rights in America. This, 
to them, is a violation of a citizen's right to 
hold whatever political belief he wishes. 

There is a vast difference, in our opinion, 
between a man’s personal political beliefs 
and membership in the Communist Party. 
The one is merely the possession of radical or 
nonradical thought; the other is actual mem- 
bership in an international conspiracy, the 
purpose of which is to defend a foreign na- 
tion’s interests and by any and all means 
to substitute the totalitarian state not 
merely in place of capitalism but by destroy- 
in our present form of democratic govern- 
ment. 

It is true that such a conspiratorial organt- 
zation has not been declared illegal as yet 
by a definite statute. We believe that it is 
implicitly contained in the tradition and the 
decisions of our courts. 

Whether these 10 men are actually Com- 
munists or not will have to be decided by the 
proper public authority. Whether or not a 
congressional committee has the right to 
question their status will likewise be settled 
by the courts. But there is an even broader 
question involved, namely: “Has a member 
of the Communist Party a right to a job in 
the United States of America?” 

Every discussion we have ever heard on 
the subject of communism has ducked the 
answer to this one. We will put our neck out 
and deny the Communist such a right. We 
do not believe that an employer has any more 
obligation to hire a Communist than he 
would have to hire an habitual drunkard or 
a@ man who, though unconvicted, was known 
to be a robber. 

Membership in the Communist Party is a 
declaration of intent to place the Soviet 
Union above the United States of America, to 
engage in sabotage of American industry 
whenever or wherever the Commie leaders 
give the word, to break down subtly or openly 
the traditional form of society in which we 
live, to undermine American institutions at 
all times, to use trade unionism as a vehicle 
for bringing other workers to the same state 
of mind and to engage in the same kind of 
tactics as the Communists. 

We do not believe that a member of such 
an organization has any right to be supported 
by American industry so that he might the 
more easily destroy it. Employers are for- 
bidden to sign a contract for a closed shop. 
Why should they be obliged to deal with the 
agents of an international conspiracy? 





The Role of the United States in 
Economic Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the speech 
which I made before the American Tariff 
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League at its sixty-second annual dinner 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on October 17, 1947, on the subject 
entitled “The Role of the United States 
Economic Affairs.” , 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS 


It is unfortunate that we who serve you 
in Washington have so little time for public 

up discussions of important matters. For 
hat reason I value this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the role of the United States 
in world economic affairs. 

Of great and growing concern is the role 

these United States in the world of today. 
Not a unified world answering the concept, 
One World, about which much has been 
heard, but a world more seriously divided 
than ever before. 

The division is not a trivial one. To the 
contrary, it goes to the very roots of our 
civilization. In short, it is a conflict between 
freedom and statism. One philosophy holds 
that government is an agent of its people, 
the other that it is their master. 

It makes little difference whether we think 
of communism or socialism. Both are forms 
of statism and as such are in opposition to 
the concept of freedom on which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was founded. 

Communism would have the world regard 
it as similar to our political parties. As I 
understand it, it is nothing of the kind. It 
is a world conspiracy aimed at the destruc- 
tion of every aspect of freedom, spiritual, 
political and economic. 

Nor should we be deceived by the label, 
socialism. It promises greater freedom for 
the individual, but where is there an actual 
instance of it ever having increased such 
freedom? We have an example before our 
eyes in the case of Britain. What we see 
and hear indicates an increasing denial of 
freedom to the individual and a disastrous 
brake on productivity. 

And lest we preen ourselves on our su- 
perior virtues in this regard, let me remind 
you that almost daily I see citizens of our 
as yet free country, coming to Washintgon 
demanding socialized this and that. It is 
this creeping statism of which we should be- 
ware. 

We must steadfastly resist these socialis- 
tic practices for ourselves lest we, too, lose 
our most-prized possession—freedom—and 
come under the dominance an all-powerful 
state. 

As we plan our participation in world af- 
fairs, we need to keep ever in mind the fact 
that all statism is a denial of individual 
freedom. 

We like to think of this as a day of great 
opportunity to help and perhaps to lead the 
world to better things. It may be such an 
opportunity, provided we have the wisdom to 
lead but not to carry, to help but not sup- 
port. 

You in the Tariff League are interested in 
the specialized field of international eco- 
nomic relations, including the tariff policy of 
the United States. Let us look at that first. 

The Congress enacted a Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934. Stripped of the wordy nonsense 
as to its purposes, the real object was to 
permit reduction of United States tariffs by 
other means than provided by the Constitu- 
tion. Despite the fact that the much-con- 
demned tariff of 1930 was already lower than 
the tariff of most great nations, as clearly 
shown in the study published by your league 
in 1942, a very drastic further reduction in 
rates has been made under the authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act since 1934. This 
policy was enthusiastically supported by the 
groups who expected to profit the most from 
the expected increase in exports, and by those 
attracted by the idealism of the propaganda. 
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More than a decade of propaganda, which 
even now is at floodtide, has sought to con- 
vince our people that increased foreign trade 
is the alpha and omega of prosperity for the 
Nation. 

PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC THINKING 

Over a year ago the city of New Brunswick, 
in my State, was used as a guineas pig to 
prove that concentrated propaganda could 
alter public thinking about the value of for- 
eign trade. 

Sponsored by the World Trade Foundation, 
there was created an advisory group in New 
Brunswick, which included representatives 
from educational institutions, women’s or- 
ganizations, churches, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and others. They got the support 
of the publisher of the daily newspaper. 
Then they put on a 10-week “educational” 
effort. Quoting from the magazine Tide, 
August 2, 1946: 

“They kept the world-trade message under 
New Brunswick noses virtually all day, every 
day. They ran poster and essay contests for 
the pupils in the schools. They sat up photo 
exhibits, charts, and three-dimensional dis- 
plays in the shop windows. Through Rut- 
gers they got the international message on 
radio programs, wound up with a town-wide 
quiz contest. 

“All the community organizations, most 
of which had representatives on the Advi- 
sory Committee, sponsored lectures, socials, 
and formal discussions of the world-trade 
problem. And most of them heard talks by 
Foundation speakers to keep them on the 
right track. Backbone of the campaign, of 
course, was Boyd's newspaper, which kept 
the message on the front page, published all 
the stories, and gave invaluable publicity to 
the whole drive.” 

Then they took up a new survey, asking 
certain questions, and found that while New 
York, under the influence of dismal interna- 
tional news, had shifted toward so-called 
isolationism, New Brunswick had developed 
a much greater awareness of the importance 
of two-way trade and lasting peace. In 
other words, New York, with greater actual 
knowledge of the subject, did not react the 
same as did New Brunswick under the propa- 
ganda ministrations described. 

Some time ago, at an affair in Montclair, a 
very prominent lady said to me that she was 
supposed to write me a letter but had for 
the moment forgotten what she was to write 
me about. I asked her if she would recog- 
nize the subject if I told her what it was. 
She said she would. 

So I told her, “You were supposed to write 
me a letter asking me to vote for the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act without any 
amendments.” 

“Yes; that’s it,” she said, “but how did you 
know?” 

I told her that I had already received sev- 
eral hundred such letters from other ladies. 
I asked her what she knew about the trade- 
agreements program and she said she knew 
nothing about it at all. 

I said, “My dear Mrs. Blank, do you think 
it is fair for you to urge me as to how I should 
vote on something you know nothing about?” 

A propaganda campaign is now being car- 
ried on by the Advertising Council, sponsored 
by the World Trade Foundation (now out of 
business), Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Twentieth Century Fund, the 
National Planning Association, and others. 

The objective is to inform the average 
person as to the vital importance of in- 
creased foreign trade. Translated into the 
simplest language this means that our people 
are being propagandized into thinking that 
10 percent of our trade is of relatively greater 
importance than the other 90 percent. Ob- 
viously, whatever is said about the great 
value of the 10 percent, which is our foreign 
trade, only serves to point up the much 
greater importance of the 90 percent, which 
is our domestic trade. Yet the internation- 
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alist propaganda continues to Insist that the 
tail should wag the dog. 
LOOKING AT THE FACTS 

But suppose we look at some facts. Ex- 
ports recently were at the annual rate of 
more than fifteen billion and imports at ap- 
proximately one-third of that rate You 
know that it isn't trade at al unless we get 
paid for the exports. 

There is the rub. We are told of the short- 
age of dollars. Everyone wants them. All 
we are asked to do is to supply them in ade- 
quate amount Of course, other nations 
don't want dollars. They want the goods 
which we can produce and which dollars will 
buy. 

After the most destructive of all wars, their 
need is unbelievably great, but they are pro- 
ducing little, if anything, with which to 
repay us. That is why they want us to sup- 
ply the dollars as well as the gocds. In fact, 
they are falling so far short of producing for 
their own needs, that they must use the dol- 
lars they get to buy such things as food and 
coal. Yet coal was formerly the chief export 
of the United Kingdom. 

Besides, they say: Isn't the United States 
rich? Do not some of her own citizens boast 
of being a great creditor nation? How to be- 
come a creditor through the accumulation of 
uncollectible debts is, however, another story 
long and fantastic What is more impor- 
tant is that the American people, misled into 
thinking of present fantastic exports as 
profitable trade, are persuaded to work like 
the devil in order to preserve the illusion. 
We can provide dollars through loan or gift 
or foreign investments or travel or, more nor- 
mally, through the purchase of foreign com- 
modities or services. In a futile attempt to 
provide enough dollars, the same groups who 
have all along supported the trade agreement 
program want to continue it to the point 
apparently where United States producers 
will not have effective tariff protection 

Sometimes I think it might teach our 
people a wholesome lesson if this Nation 
were to establish barter as the compulsory 
method for the conduct of foreign trade for 
a year or so. More people might then com- 
prehend that real trade is the exchange of 
goods you have but can spare, for goods you 
need or want but do not have. 

The mechanism of money tends to obscure 
this fundamental truth so that people talk 
of dollar shortage whereas they really mean 
shortage of commodities with which other 
nations can pay us and, more importantly, 
supply some of their own needs so that they 
would need less dollars. But even if the 
other nations had the commodities with 
which to trade, we in the United States could 
not make enough of them to balance cur- 
rently the fantastic value of our present 
temporary export volume without at the 
same time upsetting our domestic produc- 
tion of the items reported. 

So far as I know, the United States has 
never denied itself of any imported com- 
modity which it needed or wanted. In fact 
the United States is the world’s largest im- 
porter of many things, of which I might cite 
rubber, silk, sugar, newsprint, wood pulp, 
tin, furs, tea, and coffee, as examples. Of 
the commodities mentioned all except sugar 
pay no tariff duty at all. 


DIVISION, NOT EXPANSION 


Aside from increases in our imports of 
duty-free commodities, or of raw materials 
or special qualities of manufactured goods, 
any gain in dollars through sales to us by 
other nations must depend on increased sales 
of competitive goods, which we can produce 
as well or better ourselves. 

To expect the United States to follow such 
@ course is unreasonable, to say the least. 
It is just silly to talk of providing enough 
dollars that way. Besides, this is division 
of trade. It is not expansion of trade, which 


is supposed to be the objective of our policy. 





_——, 
If, as is often boasted, we tn the United 
States have the ability to produce more than 
half of all the world’s manufactured goods, 


act alone explains why we have no 


that f 
need to import them, 


yreat 

. The inescapable fact is that the Nation 
gains only through its imports of what it 
needs or wants. Unless the value of imports 
and exports eventually balance, the excess of 
exports are gifts, not sales. Therein lies the 


deception of propaganda to make people be- 
lieve that these excessive exports are profit- 
able trade providing increased employment 
whereas, actually as taxpayers we must pay 
for the excess exports. For when Government 
loans the money abroad, it must collect it 
from its own citizens as taxes. 

Current propaganda of the advertising 
council uses the slogan: “Part of every dollar 
you get comes from foreign trade.” The 
truth is that at present part of every dollar 
you get goes to pay for foreign trade. 

The emphasis on exports puts us on the 
wrong foot. We have the-ability to produce 
and export, but we do not have the corre- 
sponding capacity to import an equal value. 
Reduction or even elimination of United 
States tariffs altogether will not increase our 
need for foreign commodities. 

When a government, under pressure from 
special interests within the country, unduly 
lowers tariffs on competitive products, it 
strikes a devastating blow at the vital basis 
of its own prosperity and by its own act 
creates the conditions for unemployment. 

Some bankers and merchants are vocifer- 
ous in their denunciation of tariffs or other 
legitimate regulatory devices as barriers to 
trade. At the same time they advocate huge 
foreign loans in order to finance continued 
vast exports. Such trade, they say, makes for 
peace 

As we read the sweet things currently said 
about us by those to whom we have loaned 
the most, we may wonder if the peace tag 
put on these things has any validity or 
whether perhaps it is just the carrot before 
the donkey. There is truth in the old adage 
that the way to lose a friend is to loan him 
money. 

DEFINITION OF TRADE 

What is trade anyway? 

It is an exchange or a bargain. Exchange 
of what? Obviously an exchange of some- 
thing you have for something you want. 

It is just as simple as that; nations who 
already have or efficiently produce something, 
do not at the same time want it. As they 
have no need for it, they can either forbid 
its import or they can levy a tariff which 
permits its import anyway on payment of a 
fee. In one case there is prohibition, a bar- 
rier; in the other a tariff, which is permis- 
sion to import for a fee. 

The merchants and bankers say both are 
barriers to trade, peculiarly enough concen- 
trating their fire on tariffs, which are the 
devices permitting trade. Virtually, they say 
that distribution of the commodity, that is, 
trade in it, is of greater importance than the 
need for the commodity which was the rea- 
son for its production. 

Of greater importance to whom? To the 
merchants and bankers, of course. 

How often have you heard it said that 
because of our great productive ability we 
have nothing to fear from European com- 
petition, particularly in view of the wrecked 
industries there. But contrariwise, it is 
also said that we cannot support Europe in 
idleness and that, therefore, we must help 
her get back into production. That means 
that we furnish new, up-to-date equipment 
and “know how” which, coupled with low 
wage and living standards, can create again 
the kind of competition it is impossible for 
us to meet and yet retain our higher stand- 
ards. 

Admittedly we mass produce certain com- 
modities so efficiently that despite higher 
labor rates we can, nevertheless, realize low- 
unit costs. There may be other reasons re- 


sulting in a similarly favorable position in 
other cases. 

Wherever this is true so that we can com- 
pete without any tariff equalization, then by 
all means let us remove the tariff, if any. 
So far as I recall, no producers of motor cars 
or business machines have as yet put in a 
plea for such action on their products. 

My guess is that the differences in stand- 
ards and in resulting cost of production will 
be long continued. If we are wise, we will 
not demolish our tariffs, which are the fair- 
est equalizing device yet created anywhere. 

Access to our United States markets by 
the world without equalizing protection to 
our industries based on the difference in 
living and wage standards as they are re- 
flected in unit costs will, if persisted in, 
destroy the position of the United States 
and its leadership and bring untold suffer- 
ing to American labor and those who have 
built the industries of this Nation. This 
can be best illustrated by taking one example 
such as the textile industry. 

D. F. Edwards, president of Saco Lowell 
Shops, a man who knows the textile industry 
intimately, said, in addressing the Foreign 
Policy Association in Boston, in February 
1946, that the difference in wages paid textile 
workers in New England, as contrasted with 
southern mills, accounted for the loss of two- 
thirds of New England’s cotton spindles, yet 
the differences in wages ranged only from 
17 to 35 percent. These relatively moderate 
differences were enough to destroy two-thirds 
of New England's greatest industry, yet the 
differences were small as contrasted with 
those between United States and foreign tex- 
tile mills. He said, admitting that our equip- 
ment is modern and more efficiently operated, 
the advantages still fail far short of enabling 
our mills to realize as low a unit cost as the 
foreign mills in normal times. 

In this connection, let me quote you 4 
statement, the like of which is often made: 

“American industries which require pro- 
tection do not bulk large in our economy 
whereas, industries which profit from large 
foreign markets affect millions of workers 
and a great proportion of the Nation's in- 
vested capital. Tariffs are maintained to 
protect inefficient industries characterized 
by low wages.” 

The automotive and textile industries 
come to mind as perhaps representing the 
two groups referred to. What are the facts? 

In 1939 the automotive industry pave em- 
ployment to approximately 400,000 and the 
textile industry to about 244 times that num- 
ber. The actual wages paid were about 
#650,000,000 for automotive and $908,000,000 
for textiles. The value of their product was 
almost the same, approximtely $4,000,000,000 
for each. The investment in each case was 
also very close at about $3,250,000,000. 

In this instance, therefore, the actual facts 
do not bear out the glibly made assertion, 
for while the value of the product and the 
amount of the investment are very nearly 
the same, the textile industry provides a very 
much greater amount of employment. Ad- 
mittedly, wages in the textile industry are 
lower than in the automotive. Why? Simply 
because the United States automotive indus- 
try has such a world leadership that is for- 
eign competition is inconsequential as com- 
pared with that met by the textile industry. 
Every nation that has done any industrial- 
izing at all has a textile industry. In normal 
times there is very keen competition. Nor is 
it a question of the American industry being 


inefficient, for it is actually more efficient . 


than most foreign textile industries. The 
difference is in the wages it pays, which are 
very much higher than those of any of its 
foreign competitors. Increased efficiency can 
absorb part of this but not all of it. 

It is a good idea also to define what we 
mean by efficiency, which is the ratio of 
effect produced to the energy expended. 
Thus, United States producers may be more 
efficient and yet their product be more costly 
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per unit. When cheapness is regarded as 
synonymous with efficiency, it means that 
we are confusing energy expended with the 
cost of that energy. 

Of far greater importance and of course 
including tariffs is the proposal to establish 
an International Trade Organization as a 
specialized agency under the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. Our 
concern about this was so great that, as you 
know, the Finance Committee of the Senate 
held hearings in March and April in order to 
interrogate key figures in the Department of 
State as to what it all meant. I hope you 
have read the printed hearings giving the 
questions and answers. You will not like 
many of the answers, but you will know more 
about what is afoot. 


PROPER ROLE OF ITO 


Most of us would agree, I think, that there 
are constructive functions for such an or- 
ganization even in the present chaotic state 
of the world. They are statistical, consulta- 
tive, and advisory. I do not favor the crea- 
tion of more and more international bureaus 
that will largely write their own ticket as 
to bureaucratic activities, including adminis- 
trative functions. An International Trade 
Organization that will help us to cooperate 
in the economic field is desirable. An or- 
ganization based on the concept of one 
world with ideas of world planning, controls, 
and administration, is untimely and unde- 
sirable and in many respects the negation of 
our concept of freedom and thus is a sur- 
render to statism. 

The proposed ITO charter contains many 
provisions that require interpretation. Asan 
example of this, Max Suetens, representative 
of Belgium and chairman of the Preparatory 
Committee at the Geneva conference, in ex- 
plaining the ITO charter said, ‘“‘two sentences 
in the draft charter provide a working basis 
for ITO ideals. They are of such importance 
as to deserve separate, careful analysis.” He 
stated the first of these to be: 

“To further enjoyment by all countries on 
equal terms of access to markets, products, 
and productive facilities which are needed for 
their economic prosperity and development.” 

Continuing, Mr. Suetens said: 

“This is, as it were, the high command 
policy for ITO’s attack on the systems with 
which many countries have built a wall 
around their international commerce.” 

Certain internationalists have become 
much enamoured of these phrases. What do 
they mean? 

Denial of access to products and productive 
facilities took the form of preclusive buying 
during the war years in order that critical 
materials would be kept out of enemy hands. 
Subsequently, Russia has denied access to the 
foodstuffs of eastern Europe. 

The first probably ceased with the war’s 
end so that anyone able to pay for what they 
wanted could have access on equal terms. 
No set of fine phrases seems likely to affect 
the Russian action. 

But what about “enjoyment of all coun- 
tries on equal terms of access to markets.” 

The best market of all is here in the United 
States, and every other nation wants access 
on equal terms. To them that means aboli- 
tion or drastic lowering of our tariffs. Other- 
wise they must pay tariff whereas the United 
States producers do not, hence no equal 
access. 

On the other hand, access on equal terms 
is to apply to all countries. With tariff re- 
moved, would the United States producer 
have equal access to his own market? 

What the internationalists pretend not to 
understand is that we have a tariff in order 
that we may preserve for ourselves equal 
access to our own market by equalizing dif- 
ferences in unit costs which are due to lower 
standards elsewhere. 


A COMPROMISE OF PRINCIPLES 


The more I have studied the present pro- 
posed charter for ITO the more convinced 
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Mr. Clayton in his radio talk from Paris 
! red to the criticism of the compromises 
in, the charter. Said he, “Compromise is a 


ue. not a defect.” Compromise of non- 





tials to reach an im] ant goal or 
ive is permissible Compromise of 
principle is anything but a virtue and 


i 
i } romise with truth If we in- 
dulge in it, we can only end up in failure 
That is a grave fault of the charter. It 
bounds in compromise of principles as 
make a mockery of them. We should make 
l ur minds and, if the principles are sound, 
then steadfastly adhere to them. As it 
ds they are for immediate observance 
he United States, which is as it should 
be, but for all or most of the other nations 
re at best only far distant and per- 
1 


from their viewpoint not too desirable 


One of the glaring examples of conflicting 
principle is in the denunciation of private 
monopolies in one chapter of the proposed 


rter and the provision for their whole- 
ule creation in another. True, the new 
monopoly cartels would not be called that. 
They would be called intergovernmental 
! arrangements or 
it this is hypocrisy. 

To me the remedy for monopoly is not 
more monopoly and particularly not mo- 
lies created and run by governments 
Why people pretend to believe that the 
! human being is a devil when acting 
3 a private citizen but is positively angelic 





agreements 


hen an officer of government, is difficult 
to understand 
Yet human beings would operate the mo- 
nopoly whether under private or govern- 
mental auspices. In one case he would pay 
r his own mistakes, legal or otherwise In 
mistakes would be at the tax- 
payer’s expense and abuses beyond reach. 
the exception of the United States 
1, and one or two others, almost 


Geneva has a 


the other, 








every country represented at 
policy of planned or controlled economy. 
What chance has private enterprise and the 
objective of less-restricted trade when the 
charter embodies the ideas of those wh 
believe in and practice contrary prograr 
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PITFALLS IN ESCAPE CLAUSE 

In my opinion, the escape clause, upon 
which the advocates of reciprocal trade 
agreements and the International Trade Or- 

nization depend so much, carries with it 
great danger, while at the same time being 
presumably devised for safety. Whenever I 
have shown any advocate of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization the dangers which 
come from our being the leaders of the world 
who must live up scrupulously to our agree- 
ments, whereas weaker nations might be ex- 
cused for deviations—the enthusiastic advo- 
cates always say—yes, but don’t forget the 
escape clause. My point is, we must not do 
things in contemplation of using the escape 
lause because, if we do, we will create 10 
imes as much enmity through its liberalized 
Ise as we could possibly do without having a 
narter. 

It is reported that the United States rep- 
resentatives have endorsed the idea of Cus- 
toms unions among European states. Thus, 
if Britain were to declare that she and a 
number of western European states planned 
a customs union to be effective even 25 years 
hence, they could immediately adopt prefer- 
ential customs treatment among themselves. 

Before Geneva, we were told with much 
fanfare that British preferences were to be 
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concern if ITO were limited to its advertised 
statistical, nsultative, and advisory - 
tions. In the absence of such limited f c- 
tions, it is lt t ee why a country like 
Lebanon should have a vote equal to that of 
the United States The reported vote on 
subsidies was 8 to 1 against the United States 
Perhaps it should have been on that particu- 
lar issue, but I mention it only to illustrate 





how the United States can be outvoted at 


will, so that European ideas of statism, car- 
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I remind you of my earlier statement that 


the conflict is between freedom and statism 
If to procure adherence to the principles of 
freedom we embrace the practices of m, 





what happens to the principles and to 
freedom? 

I have no quarrel with the work an ITO 
can do in working for versal agreement 
on rules of the game trade, 
such as unif practices as t ixation, 
freedom of transit for goods, antidumping 
laws, cu ms formalities, statistics, termi- 
nology, etc To the contrary, I think that 
work would be constructive. 

On the other hand, I am unaltera 
posed to the idea of an international agency 
to determine employment policy and to plan 
and administer economic policy for the 
United States or for the economic develop- 
ment of nations, just as I am opposed to th 
creation of intergovernmental cartels under 
false labels. 
Would you subscribe, as I do, to this as 
good statement 
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omitted. In essence, however, these are my 
views. 

In any discussion involving international 
trade policy there is the immediate problem 
of how best to aid in the rehabilitation of 


Europe. 
THE MARSHALL PLAN 


In his speech at Harvard, Secretary of State 
Marshall made what I think was a timely 
suggestion. It is distressing to see the way 


this has been distorted first in Europe but 
also here at home. It is referred to as the 


“Marshall plan.” The Secretary proposed no 
plan He asked the nations of western 
Europe to propose one. The very essence of 
his suggestion was the idea of maximum 


self-help. Inherent was the idea that the 
United States might then extend such fur- 


ther aid as to help them to help themselves. 
The first thing that happened was that 
those nations drew up a schedule of how 


many dollars they wanted. Really this was 
not surprising in view of some of the news 
treatment here which discussed the icea in 
terms of its aid to United States exports. 

Sam Pettengill recently said that the uni- 
versal question among nations is “What is 
my fair share of what you make? Is it a 
contest between the producers and the 
dividers?” 

The lead article in the July issue of Anglo- 
American News said: 

“Economically the Marshall plan is one 
way of distributing dollars and of giving 
Europe a chance to cash in on the United 
States passion for backing enterprise in a 
big way.” 

Just so long as Britain and other nations 
of western Europe continue to think of 
United States aid in this way, it is worse 
than futile to tax our people in order to 
provide it, and will lead only to increasing 
ill will when it is no longer possible for us 
to make gifts or unsound loans. 

People are asking why we should supply 
coal and petroleum products to Britain. 
They have one under their own soil and the 
other close by in the Near East. The first 
requisite ought to be for them to go to work 
and produce these things for themselves. If 
they fail to do so, what justification is there 
for us to supply them? 

If all Europeans go to work and do every- 
thing possible to help themselves, it will not 
only lighten the tax burden on our people, 
but it will also make what we do contribute 
very much more effective in restoring their 
ability to produce, which is all important. 

The British Trade Journal for October, dis- 
cussing their government's proposals to deal 
with their proposition, says: 

“The public (British) will want to be 
assured that effort asked for is to be put to 
maximum purpose before pledging whole- 
hearted support.” 

Such an assurance seems wholly reason- 
able. It is precisely the kind of assurance 
we in the United States should be given. 

These facts ought to be hammered home. 
Otherwise, the United States and its people 
voluntarily assume the role of a conquered 
nation paying tribute to all the world. 


OUR PRICELESS HERITAGE 


In closing I want to emphasize again our 
priceless heritage of freedom and our belief 
that moral forces are all important. Let me 
quote a short passage too often forgotten and 
to many of our people unknown. It is from 
the Preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

“That all men are created equal; that they 
are indowed by their Creator with certain in- 
flienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

This is most apropos when we consider 
all of our relations with the rest of the world. 

Here is a ringing declaration of our faith. 
We acknowledge God as our Creator and 


that human rights are God-given. Every one 
of the rights mentioned in the part of the 
Preamble I have quoted is today under at- 
tack. Ex-President Hoover may have had 
this in mind when in an address on the 
occasion of his seventy-first birthday he 
Said: 

“America should again proclaim our faith. 
We should proclaim our resolution to hold 
it. We should cease to apologize for it. Our 
first postwar purpose should be to restore it.” 

We have problems complex and innumer- 
able before us. We have opportunities like- 
wise. In our approach to a just solution I 
like to keep a sort of guidepost in my mind's 
eye. This is my guidepost: 

1. A Christian Nation in fact in which we 
seek and follow divine guidance. 

2. Rededication to our Constitution, the 
greatest ever written by man. 

3. Complete return to a government of 
laws. 

4. A strong, prosperous United States. 

5. Practice of the Golden Rule in our inter- 
national relations. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the at- 
tached partial text of a speech on uni- 
versal military training by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancellor, University of Chi- 
cago, before the National Council for the 


Prevention of War, December 14, 1947, in 


Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Universal military training would be use- 
ful if it could prevent another war. Large 
numbers of men who have gone through 
“squads right” under the auspices of obso- 
lescent officers are not likely to help us win a 
war. 

They are not necessary to help us occupy 
a country the cities of which have been de- 
stroyed by us. That can be done by forces 
recruited for the purpose at the time—such 
forces would not have to be large or par- 
ticularly skilled. But does anybody imagine 
that training men, even for ambulance duty, 
nursing, fire fighting, or first aid, will assist 
us much in case of an atomic raid? 

In Hiroshima the men trained for this pur- 
pose could not function; they were killed. 
The complete disorganization produced by a 
surprise atomic attack means that no form 
of preparation can be of more than accidental 
advantage. 

Can universal military training prevent a 
war? The notion that large military forces 
preserve you from attack is as old as man- 
kind. It is like the notion that wars will 
stop because they are so horrible. The fact 
is that large military forces merely stimu- 
late other nations to build up their military 
forces, 

They suggest to the warmongers and jin- 
goes in other countries that you are out to 
dominate the world and that every country 
must arm against you. 

For this country to talk about universal 
military training is the acme of provocation, 
for this country now possesses the exclusive 
monopoly of the most deadly weapon in his- 
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tory and has greater productive power than 
all the rest of the world put together. 

If this country, so equipped, has to have 
military training, what does it have to have 
it for? No other nation will believe that it 
has to have it to protect it from attack. It 
must therefore want to have it in order to 
attack somebody itself. 

Universal military training in the United 
States is an act of war. 

It is a ridiculous and wasteful act of war 
It cannot protect us. It will inflame other 
nations against us. It will weaken us, for 
it will waste our resources and the time 
which our young men should be giving to 
more profitable undertakings. 

And since other nations know that uni- 
versal military training is a military ab- 
surdity in the United States in the atomic 
age, they will not be deterred from attacking 
us because we have such training. 

If they are bent on attacking us, they will 
attack us whether we have universal mili- 
tary training or not; for they know that large 
masses of men cannot threaten a country 
which has the atomic bomb; and they know 
that large masses of men cannot defend any 
eountry against the atomic bomb. Large 
masses of men are now irrelevant. 

So much for the military aspects of uni- 
versal military training. The program is so 
weak as a military program that it has been 
thought necessary to bolster it up by calling 
it an educational program as well. It is even 
Suggested that it will have splendid effects 
upon the morals of the young. 

As to this I can say only that it would never 
occur to me, after 2 years as a private in the 
the Army, to attempt to improve the char- 
acter of my son by putting him in the care 
of a marine sergeant. Education, it would 
seem, can best be conducted in institutions 
established for the purpose by persons who 
have dedicated their lives to the cause, 

The Army can train men to be soldiers, just 
as engineering plants can train men to be 
mechanics. Neither armies nor engineering 
plants can educate men to be men. 

If I understand the proposal correctly—and 
I may not, for I have not had a chance to read 
the 188,000 words of the report—it involves 
discriminatory provisions like those which 
afilicted the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps of 
unhallowed memory. 

Apparently boys who can afford to go to 
universities, at least to those which have Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, will not be re- 
quired to spend the last 6 months undergoing 
the trials and hardships of Army life. 

They will be privileged to enter the uni- 
versity, and there spend a few hours a week 
in polite military maneuvers, while their less 
fortunate brethren remain under the super- 
vision of the armed forces. 

The primary requisite for entering upon 
the higher learning in America is money. 
Those who have the money can go to the uni- 
versity. Those who have not cannot. 

Therefore this proposal—if I understand it 
correctly—is a proposal to give 6 months’ 
military training to those who have money 
and 12 months’ to those who have not. 

The whole plan reflects that American at- 
titude toward education. Only a country 
which regarded education as unimportant 
could seriously consider such a scheme, un- 
less, of course, it was in imminent danger 
of attack and felt it necessary to keep its 
full manpower under constant mobilization. 

The United States is not in imminent dan- 
ger of attack. It is the most powerful na- 
tion on earth. If it were in imminent danger 
of attack, or if it were the weakest nation 
on earth, universal military training could 
not assist it. 

But I venture to predict that little objec- 
tion will be raised to the proposal on the 
basis of its most serious defect, and that is 
its interference with the educational oppor- 
tunities of the young. The reason why little 
objection will be raised on this score is that 
we do not regard such opportunities as of 
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The Acadians in Louisiana Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
ider leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the tollowing address 
delivered by President Joel L. Fletcher, 
Southwestern Lousiana Institute, La- 
te, before the Cambridge Historical 
ciety of Massachusetts, October 30, 


ive come from Acadian Louisi 
rr to the distinguished poet « 
on the centennial of the writing of 
autiful poem, Evangeline. 
In that Eden of Louisiana where dwell the 
and daughters of the Acadian exiles, the 
me of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow has 
me an established part of their most 
shed heritage 
chronicler of the 






wanderings of their 
ers after their deportation from Nova 
ia until they reached a haven among 
r kith and kin in French Louisiana has 


adopted by them as not only their fa- 
greatest 








te poet, but also one of their 
historians. 

We are here representing the Acadians, as 
well as all other citizens of Louisiana, to 
homage to a great American writer and 
xtend an invitation to you who love the 
poet and his creation, Evangeline, to visit 

uisiana in order that you may sce how 
hfully he recorded that lovely land and 


se who live there 














I hope that each one of you will be privi- 








le to visit the Acadians in Louisiana. I 
that you would make every effort to 

( to their land it I had the words today 
describ rly the beauty and charm of 

n ve State. I am sure that if you made 





would realize that the Aca- 
have now been amply re- 
? 





in wande 


C 
3 warded for the trials of their deportation and 
q the long journey southward with all of the 
é hardships which they endured. 
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Nearly 200 years have elapsed since the Aca- 
aians came to Louisiana and 100 years have 
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The Acadian, like all people of French 
descent, is a connoisseur of good food and 
tends to be a rather heavy meat eater. The 
Acadian woman, however, is very thrifty and 
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in men who would be gay on the eve of 
battle. Taylor replied, “General, those are 
Louisiana Frenchmen. They and their 
fathers have made love to the women and 
fought the men all over the world. Please 


reserve your judgment of them until you 
en them in action.” Surely enough, 


} ve se 


er the battle was over, Jackson called 
Tavlor in to his headquarters and told him 
that, although he had seen brave soldiers, 
never had he seen men display such courage 


under fire as had those Louisiana French- 
men 

The two World Wars were no exception to 
this rule of Acadian bravery. An Acadian, & 
country doctor, Claude Martin, of Welsh, was 
the most decorated Louisianian during World 
WarlI. An Acadian from St. Martinville, Brig. 
Gen. Robert Maraist, was one of the two 
American commissioners at the surrender of 
the African Corps during the last war. Later 
General Maraist commanded the Sixty-ninth 
Division in France. A Breaux Bridge Brous- 
sard was the executive officer who was given 
much credit for the survival of the cruiser 
Houston when that ship was so badly dam- 

ed during one of the early Pacific naval 
battles. Jefferson DeBlanc, a brave, young 
St. Martinville Acadian who served as a ma- 
rine aviator, had the Congressional Medal 
pinned on him by the President of the United 
St. Martin Parish claims the honor of 
having more of her sons decorated in this 
last war than any other parish in Louisiana. 

As far as loyalty to France, today there is 
only a cherished old memory of the connec- 
tion that once existed with that nation. The 
severest criticism of France that I ever have 
heard was from the Acadian boys who were 
in that country either during 1917-18 or at 
the time of the last war. Their comparison 
of the people of France with those of the Lou- 
isiana French today was stringent. 

The description of the Acadian would not 
be complete without touching upon his con- 
tribution as a citizen. I do not wish to leave 
the impression that I am here to laud the 
Acadians and to paint them as being perfect. 
These are—as are all groups—men with vary- 
ing degrees of morality, honesty, and ideal- 
ism. In Louisiana, however, as a group the 
Acadians are an influence for good. Where 
people have not been educated, where igno- 
rance is still too prevalent, especially in the 
older generation, demagogs are prone to 
rule. However, the average Acadian is a man 
of high ideals, and when properly informed 
will choose the way of right and honor. If 
one were to list the leaders of the State who 
have been the most honorable in their public 
service, men who have had integrity to stand 
for right and the courage to carry out their 
convictions, one would find the names of the 
Acadian leaders in the forefront. 

Originally the Acadians all settled on farms 
which they laid out along the bayous, notably 
those of the Teche and Lafourche. Later, 
as they increased in numbers, they pushed 
westward to the boundless Louisiana prairies, 
which they first used as meadows for graz- 
ing herds of cattle, then later as fields for 
the cultivation of rice. Families of 10 and 
12 and even more children, however, soon 
made it necessary for other means of liveli- 
hood to be sought. Today Acadians are 
trappers of muskrat, miners of salt, pickers 
of the gray Spanish moss, trawlers for shrimp, 
and workers in all the industries and com- 
mercial undertakings of their native State. 
Literally thousands of Acadians have treked 
on to the new industrial cities of east Texas, 
and in Beaumont, Port Arthur, Port Neches, 
Texas City, and Houston these people com- 
prise a large percentage of the industrial 
workers. The telephone directories of those 
cities now look like a replica of one of the 
Acadian cities—Lafayette, Opelousas, New 
Iberia, or St. Martinville. 

The poet's description of the promised 
land sought by the wanderers as one where 
under the feet is a garden of flowers is lit- 
erally true in Acadian Louisiana. There is 


states. 





no place where every month of the year there 
is a greater profusion of flowers. This is espe- 
cially true of the winter months, which in 
Nova Scotia are bleak and cold, but in this 
Acadia are the season when the lovely ca- 
mellias and azaleas are at the height of their 
bloom. During February and March one may 
stand in the second-story window on the 
campus of the college at Lafayette and look 
out over a veritable sea of azaleas, with here 
and there an island of Pink Perfection or 
Governor Mouton camellias. Forming a 
background for all of this bright color is the 
dark green of the live oak, a tree which has 
become symbolic of the Acadian section of 
Louisiana, The great masses of crepe myrtle 
which bloom during the late summer are 
just as lovely, their pink, red, and melon 
colors being more delicate than those of the 
winter-blooming camellias and azaleas. The 
most perfect flower of that Eden of Louisiana, 
however, is the wild iris, which grows in pro- 
fusion along every ditch bank and all over 
the marshes during spring. This flower is 
more like an orchid than is any other blossom 
and is today being bred to grow as a culti- 
vated plant. 

The Acadian has been deeply influenced 
by all of this natural beauty which sur- 
rounds him, and in the yard of every home, 
humble or otherwise, there are always flow- 
ers blooming—camellias, azaleas, and many 
others in their season. 

In Lafayette each January hundreds of 
Acadians gather to pay homage to the lovely 
camellia in a pageant which is presented 
annually at the college. Acadian beauties 
decked in the lovely blooms which the Jesuit 
Kather Kamel brought from the Orient long 
ago attract tourists from many States. These 
visitors are amply repaid by the beauty of 
the pageant and the exhibits of the hundreds 
of varieties of camellias of every hue and 
color, every size and shape,‘displayed in the 
camellia show which is held at the same 
time. 


Later the State Iris Society, a small but 
enthusiastic group, hold their show, and in 
Louisiana it is accepted as a matter of course 
that such shows and festivals are always held 
in the Acadian section of the State. 

It has been my good fortune to serve as & 
teacher for 28 years in the State college 
which is located in the Acadian section of 
Louisiana. I have come to know and respect 
and love the Acadian citizens of my State. 
Today with an enroliment of 3,500 students, 
a large majority of the students at that cole 
lege are descendants of the Acadian exiles, 
On that beautiful Louisiana campus dotted 
with live oak, pines, camellias, and azaleas 
one may occasionally hear the patois as it was 
spoken in far off Nova Scotia, and there 
abides still among these children the gra- 
cious courtesy and genuine friendliness of old 
Acadia. On that campus everyone speaks 
to everyone else when passing and strangers 
coming there for the first time are impressed 
with the friendliness and graciousness of the 
people. 

You will be interested to know that this 
college is the direct result of the vision and 
leadership of an Acadian leader, Robert Mar- 
tin, of St. Martinville. Mr. Martin, a suc- 
ecssful lawyer, sugar planter, and banker, in 
his only term of office as an elected official 
secured the appropriations with which to 
found this school for his people. Until his 
death in 1928, he served as an active member 
of the board which controls the institution. 
The growth and development of the college 
founded by Robert Martin mirrors to a great 
extent the development which has taken 
place among the Acadian people during the 
past half century. When the college opened 
its doors for the first time on September 18, 
1901, admission was based upon completion 
of the second grade. Even then there was 
difficulty in securing enough students to 
make it worthwhile to keep the school open. 

Fortunately for the college a brilliant 
young scholar, Edwin Lewis Stephens, was 
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selected to be its president. Dr. Stephens 
was @ member of an old Louisiana Anglo- 
Saxon family, and he was aware of the many 
good qualities of the Acadian people and im- 
mediately charted an upward path for this 
school over whose destiny he was to preside 
for 38 years. It had been Robert Martin's 
idea originally to confine the efforts of the 
school to vocational or practical studies, but 
as time passed Edwin Lewis Stephens con- 
vinced him that education of the hands alone 
was not enough and that regardless of voca- 
tion or profession a thorough basic education 
is an essential to success in all flelds of en- 
deavor. 

Today the college which was guided for 
50 many years by Edwin Lewis Stephens 
with the support of its founder, Robert 
Martin, adheres to the course which they 
marked out so well. Although the school 
now comprised of four distinct colleges or 
divisions, namely agriculture, education, en- 
gineering, and liberal arts, the basic subjects 
of English, mathematics, history, and other 
liberal arts courses still form the most 
important part of the curriculum and the 
selection of able teachers in those depart- 
ments is looked upon as the most important 
phase of the college administration. 

When the Acadian leader, Robert Martin, 
made a fight in the Louisiana Legislature 
for a school to serve his people, there was 
not a public institution of learning worthy 
of the name in all of Acadian Louisiana 
Today within 30 miles of Lafayette in any 
direction one may take there are consoli- 
dated standard public schools housed in 
modern brick plants; enrollments of above 
a thousand students are a common cccur- 
rence in that thickly populated section of 
the State. I realize that it is daring for 
one from the deep South to make claims 
for educational progress in this very center 
of learning, but Hughes and Lancelot in their 
recent publication Education, America's 
Magic, aver that some States have made 
great advances in education in recent years 
compared with what they had made a few 
decades ago. They cite Kansas, Wisconsin, 
and Louisiana as examples. Much of the 
progress that Louisiana is making today is 
being accomplished within the Acadian 
territory, where not only the public schools 
and colleges are working earnestly to over- 
come ignorance, but where there are many 
efficient church schools, especially those of 
the Catholic faith. Catholicism is the re- 
ligion of the Acadians. 


During his early days in Louisiana the 
Acadian youth was taught by Prench teach- 
ers, textbooks in French being used. Ail 
books and newspapers of the people too, were 
in that same language. By the time of the 
Civil War, however, the ties with the mother 
country had been severed to such an extent 
that it was impossible to secure the French 
publications. There was a long period from 
about 1861 to the beginning of the present 
century when education of any kind was 
lacking in the South. Even after the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples had begun to recover from the 
poverty and ignorance of the post Civil War 
period, southern Louisiana made little or no 
effort to develop public education. Today, 
however, that section is making greater prog- 
ress educationally than is any other part of 
the State. A recent study made by the de- 
partment of education of Southwestern 
showed that in the Acadian parishes high- 
school enrollment and graduation have in- 
creased seven times more than high-school 
enrollment and graduation have increased 
for the State as a whole. 

Those of us who are in educational work 
realize that much, much more progress is 
needed, but if one of you had visited Acadian 
Louisiana 25 years ago and had not returned 
until today I believe that you, too, would be 
greatly impressed. 

Those of us who are responsible for the 
training of the Acadians are eager for them 





to have as excellent an opportunity for edu- 
ition as the children of any section. We 
do not, however, feel that standardization 
{ these people into an accepted mold for 
Americans is good either for them or for 
the Nation. There are those of us who are 
working through the schools, through the 
colleges, and througr civic clubs to retain 
the beautiful Acadian language and the de- 
lightful Acadian customs. We feel that it 
would be a tragedy indeed to allow Heberts 
to become Herberts, LeBlancs to become Le- 
blanks, or Sonniers Swinneys. We know that 
in Acadian Louisiana exists a basic culture 
and patriotism which is today found in too 
few places and is genuinely needed in our 
Nation. 

If you stood today on one of the highways 
or roads in lovely southern Louisiana, you 
would see hundreds and hundreds of the 
descendants of the Acadian wanderers climb- 
ing into the busses which transport them to 
modern high schools. If you could see those 
pright-eyed Acadian boys, those countless 
maidens, many with eyes black as the berry 
that grows on the thorn by the wayside, I 
am sure you would agree with me that this 
Nation is fortunate indeed to have such fine 
children among its future citizens, 











Grain-Exchange Gambling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
C. M. Yager, editor of the Modern Miller 
and Bakers News, transmitting an edi- 
torial entitled “Grain Exchange ‘Gam- 
bling,’ ’ which appeared in that publica- 
tion on December 13, 1947. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 


MOpDERN MILLER AND BAKERS NEws, 
Chicago, December 13, 1947. 
Senator C. WAYLAND Brooks, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR Brooks: There is a great 
threat to the functioning of the grain ex- 
changes through possible Gcvernment con- 
trols, additional to those already imposed. 
It is likewise a serious threat to the flour- 
milling industry and the handling of grain. 

I am enclosing you herewith a tear sheet 
of our December 13 issue of Modern Miller 
and Bakers News, and as it would be useful 
in clarifying congressional thinking on the 
speculative element in grain exchanges, I am 
in hopes that you can have this inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If, after reading 
this, it meets with your approval, I hope you 
can find the opportunity to so use it. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. YAcER, 
Editor, 





GRAIN EXCHANGE GAMBLING 

Is there any wonder that the President of 
the United States lacks Understanding of 
the fundamental basis of grain exchange 
trading? 

There are. of course, millers who have de- 
voted study to the essentials of this func- 
tioning, but on the other hand in many 
years of contact we have found successful 
commercial millers and others associated 
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with the milling industry, who are equally 
lacking in an understanding of what is es- 
sential to sustain exchanges, commodity ex- 
changes as well as grain exchanges. 

And in our many contacts with the bakers, 
we have never found one who did not con- 
sider a large part of grain exchange trading 
as gambling. 

When lawsuits have 





tested this evaiua- 
tion of grain trading they have consistently 
found for the exchanges. Judges gi the 







facts are competent to render decisions. 

The grain exchanges are partly respons 
ble for not making clear what grain 
changes do in serving the public economy. 
The fact that the public, Congressmen, and 
the President lack this knowledge is evidence 
of the failure. The Washington grain hear- 
ing-was the first dominant elucidation that 
should clarify grain exchange functioning 
and this should include millers who think 
that hedging is legitimate and that they can 
use exchanges so that they can make a profit 
in processing grain without risk, at whatever 
price they pay for it, which they call pro- 
tection. But the elements of protection 
many have not analyzed 

Just who can differentiate risk taking be- 
tween speculation and gambling? Consult 
your dictionary as to taking chances which 
involve human efforts 
or life’s betterments. 

Is marriage a gamble? The marriage 
ceremony admits that it is and it defines 
it when the parties accept marriage for bet- 
ter or worse. 

If it is gambling, 
stopped? 

Risk is defined in different ways. If a 
man buys or sells real estate he is assuming 
a@ risk and 10 times more money is lost and 
made in real estate every year than in grain 
trading. 

If a man buys stocks it is called speculation 
or investment and if he buys them for specu- 
lation or investment he takes a risk which in 
measure involves possibly a hundred times 
more than is made or lost in grain trading. 
You cannot eradicate the hope for gain any 
more than the desire for marriage. Is there 
a@ human who does not aspire to betterment 
through gain, be he poor nran or rich man? 

Is buying of Government bonds a gamble? 
Ask someone in Russia, Germany, or France? 

Washington spends huge funds to influ- 
ence bond holders not to sell their Govern- 
ment bonds, to precipitate a flood of selling 
and price decline. After the First World War 
many who bought bonds on faith in our Gov- 
ernment lost money in precipitate selling to 
invest in better paying investments. 

The element of risk is involved in every 
human activity. There is a risk in money. 
How good is Chinese money, the Russian 
ruble, the French franc, and the German 
mark? There is a great obligation in Wash- 
ington to protect industry against loss to 
investors, infinitely more than protecting the 
public from grain trading in wheat. Gam- 
bling is better defined as crooked trading 
and this does not exist in commodity ex- 
changes, supported by men of character, op- 
erating under legal procedure. 

Crippling the grain exchanges is a serious 
matter. Men who attended the grain hear- 
ing in Washington asserted that the funda- 
mental functioning of grain exchanges got 
the best factual presentation ever rendered. 
Senator Tart was present at all the hearings. 
He gave studious attention and held an 
open mind to absorb the facts. Congress as 
a whole will observe the facts as given and 
for the first time will evaluate exchange 
functioning to true up their lack of knowl- 
edge and temper prejudice. 

The heads of grain exchanges gave im- 
portant facts to the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report and of particular in- 
terest to the millers and baking trade were 
the statements of Mr. Henry H. Cate, presi- 
dent of Fl he l 
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cilities. Without hedging of flour l 
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As one prominent grain man rem: 
tampering with hedging facilities just a little 
bit is like taking a watch apart and expect- 
ing it to run with parts missing. 
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Major H. G. L. Strange, director of 
for the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
Canada, gave a vivid picture of 





grain trade under Government contr 
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price-fixing and guaranteed prices t has 
resulted in lower flour prices to British and 
Canadian consumers but has cost C 
farmers $419,000.000, an average of $1,600 to 
each farmer, making him an humble servant 
to the state 

Major Strange’s full statement will be 
given in an early issue of Modern Miller and 
Bakers News. He concluded his statement 
in Washington: 

“Today, in Canada, our farmers have un- 
wittingly become merely humble servants of 
the state. The state is their master. ‘Thou- 
sands of us in Canada look longingly to the 














United States, where farmers still enjoy the 
liberty and freedom fought for and won by 
their ancestors against kings and govern- 
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To deny them grain-trading facilities would 
drive them away from grain to the stock ex- 
changes or real-estate trading, a slower but 
more potent hazard in these uncertain times. 

But what the report omitted was the re- 
cent prediction by a Government official in 
the same department that wheat in Decem- 
ber would sell at $4. It was an official pre- 
diction which electrified the market and 
made every barber and doctor and speculator 
buy wheat This intemperate temptation 
was inspired by a Government official far be- 
yond anything contemplated by the grain 
trade. 

And again, if the author of the report on 
grain exchanges imagines that grain trade 
functioning can be confined to hedging, he 
has a lot to learn. When a Dillion bushel 
crop must be sold and buyers store it, those 
buyers all sell hedges. They don’t buy cash 
wheat and buy hedges at the same time. 

Without two elements, buyers and sellers, 
after the wheat leaves the farms, market 
prices would show violent shifts which this 
normal exchange functioning obviates. You 
can’t take away part of the functioning any 
more than you can take a watch apart and 
expect it to run with parts missing. 








Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to offer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the text of what 
I consider to be a very comprehensive 
editorial regarding universal military 
training and its adoption by this Na- 


tion. The author of this editorial] is 
Col. Allen Griffin, publisher of the 


Monterey (Calif.) Peninsula Herald, who 
served this country with distinction dur- 
ing World Wars I and II, and who is 
eminently qualified by his military ex- 
perience to give his views on this im- 
portant issue, which undoubtedly will 
be before the Congress soon for its de- 
termination. I commend it to my col- 
leagues in the Congress for study and 
consideration. 

Colonel Griffin’s editorial follows: 

Universal military training will be one 
of the most acute issues after Congress con- 
venes in regular session, following the pres- 
ent special session. 

Lines are sharply drawn on this issue. 
UMT is sponsored by the Truman adminis- 
tration. It has many adherents among the 
Republican majority in both Houses. It 
has strong opponents, particularly among 
those Republicans that will line up with the 
opposition already bluntly announced by 
Senator Tarr. It is opposed by the Wallace 
wine of Democrats. 

While many educators favor it, organized 
education is opposed. Organized labor is also 
opposed, officially, as a matter of policy; but 
it is doubtful if it will make a vigorous fight 
against the measure. Many church organ- 
izations have announced opposition, espe- 
cially the Methodist Church. Bedfellows 
with conservative opponents are the political 
left wingers. 

In innumerable cases the issue is entirely 
an emotional one. However, it is an error 


to state that the entire foundation of attack 
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on universal military training is emotional. 
Much of it is by critics who believe in a strong 
military force but who think that universal 
military training will not provide strength 
commensurate with its cost. 

The people of a republic founded on essen- 
tially democratic principles, economically 
devoted to free enterprise, suspicious of gov- 
ernment control over the lives of people, are 
not the sort who willingly agree to the draft- 
ing of youth in time of peace as a matter of 
principle. 

Rightly or wrongly, the American people 
have been historically reluctant to see growth 
of power in the armed forces, particularly in 
the Army. That is a tradition from earliest 
times. It has repeatedly caused the disinte- 
gration of the armed forces, due to lack of 
appropriations sufficient to maintain even 
modest forces. 

These conditions are coupled today with 
natural revulsion at the thought of war. No 
matter how unrealistic that attitude may be, 
no matter how often the error of pacifism has 
been offset only by the lives of allies who 
stood between us and the enemy in the early 
years of war, it is an attitude that exists and 
that is a factor in opposition to universal 
military training. 

If the hopes of the world had been served 
by the outcome of the recent war and by the 
strength of a United Nations Organization as 
an immediate promise for long-standing 
peace, this newspaper would not support 
universal military training. 

The unfortunate fact remains to confront 
us, that there is no peace. Although the 
desire for peace is greater than it ever has 
been among the multitudes, the affairs of 
the world are in the clutches of power politics 
as cynical and as ruthless as man has ever 
experienced. 

The very fact of power politics has called 
for power to offset power, since weakness has 
been demonstrated to be nothing other than 
an invitation for an aggressor to act. It 
doesn’t matter what a country stands for, the 
question of the nations and peoples caught 
in between is: Has it the power to uphold 
what it stands for? 

The plagued and unfortunate people of 
Europe ask that question of us today. They 
ask it because they fear war more even than 
we do, because they know our repeated his- 
torical weakness that has twice within less 
than a generation invited attack upon our 
friends and our kind of a world. 

UMT is a system of military training that 
prepares young men for the Organized 
Reserve. 

It is not military service but preparation 
for military service in the event the latter 
becomes necessary. 

It is 6 months of preparation, indoctrina- 
tion, and small-unit training, an introduc- 
tion to military life, after which the youth 
has a wide selection of his future affiliation 
as a reservist. 

The young man who completes his 6 
months of preparation may then return to 
his home and join the National Guard, the 
Naval Reserve, the Coast Guard Reserve, the 
Air Force, or Army Reserve, or, if qualified, 
some specialist branch. His future school- 
ing or jobs are not affected any more than 
they are affected where young men join Re- 
serve units or the National Guard today. 

On the other hand, if he has found satis- 
faction and opportunity for a successful ca- 
reer in his pericd of introduction to military 
life, he may enlist and continue a military 
career—certainly better fitted to make his 
choice than volunteers straight from civilian 
life. 

We are convinced that until the world 
takes a permanent turn for the better, with 
the present bitter tensions removed and an 
appropriate international military force pro- 
vided, it is a threat to this country’s safety 





and to the world’s shaky peace for the United 
States to fail to construct a mighty reserve 
behind its armed forces while applying itself 
to the job of maintaining those forces at 
full authorized strength. 

UMT will assist in maintaining the 
strength of the professional forces by intro- 
ducing in them innumerable young men who 
will discover, through UMT, opportunities 
and advantages in military life that they do 
not understand or appreciate today. 

In that respect it will improve the quality 
of the regular establishments. 

UMT will fully recruit the National Guard 
and the various Other reserves and, more- 
over, provide much-needed specialists for the 
highly specialized branches of the services. 
It will affiliate with the services in a reserve 
capacity the young men who will continue 
their education in science and in the 
professions. 

In the event of a great emergency, this 
prior affiliation of youth in the Reserve and 
in its specialities would prevent the mal- 
distribution of useful men, that has been a 
circumstance of previous emergencies, when 
the sorting out of qualifications is done in 
a state of confusion despite staff studies and 
directives to the contrary. 

UMT will not be an immediate military 
wonder-maker. It is an introduction to mil- 
itary service, not military service itself. 

It will take several years for the graduates 
of UMT to be so apportioned through the 
Reserves, that the Military Establishment 
may look upon its reserve rolls and dis- 
tribution of manpower and say that this 
country has at last a reserve to substitute 
for the rapidly depleting veteran strength 
of World War II. 

In the meanwhile, however, that strength 
will be developing, and the world will know 
that the United States has taken a prac- 
tical common-sense step to maintain its 
military house in order. That will be a re- 
assurance to free peoples. It will mean to 
them that our program to maintain our 
military power will stand as a deterrent to 
the aggressor. 





To Clarify the Public Mind Regarding 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, by 
virtue of permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include herewith 
a copy of a statement by F. R. White, 
chief engineer, Iowa State Highway 
Commission, regarding the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways as it applies 
to Iowa. There has been much confu- 
sion in the public mind regarding the na- 
tional system of interstate highways 
and the so-called superhighways. Mr. 
White’s statement will help to clarify the 
confusion existing in the minds of many 
people regarding the Federal road pro- 
gram. His statement pertains to Iowa, 
but it is equally applicable to other States 
since Iowa is an average State. 

The statement follows: 

NATIONAL SYSTEM Or INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


On August 3, 1947, the Federal Works 
Agency (U. S. Public Roads Administration) 








announced from Washington the designa- 
tion of the national system of interstate 
highways. In Iowa the routes so designated 
include U. 8S. Road No. 6, east and west across 
the State; U. S. Road No. 69, north and south 
across the State; U. S. Road No. 75, from 
Sioux City to Council Bluffs; U. S. Road No. 
275, Council Bluffs south to the Missouri 
State line. 

Numerous articles in the press and many 
inquiries addressed to this office indicate a 
widespread misunderstanding of this matter. 
This memorandum is written to set forth 
the facts. 

1. DESIGNATION OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 

INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 

Section 7 of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1944 provides: 

“Sec. 7. There shall be designated within 
the continental United States a National 
System of Interstate Highways not exceed- 
ing 40,000 miles in total extent so located 
as to connect by routes, as direct as practi- 
cable, the principal] metropolitan areas, cities, 
and industrial centers. to serve the national 
defense, and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental importance 
in the Dominion of Canada and the Republic 
of Mexico. The routes of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways shall be selected 
by joint action of the State highway depart- 
ments of each State and the adjoining States, 
as provided by the Federal Highway Act of 
November 9, 1921, for the selection of the 
Federal-aid system. All highways or routes 
included in the National System of Interstate 
Highways as finally approved, if not already 
included in the Federal-aid highway system, 
shall be added to said system without regard 
to any mileage limitation.” 

That is all there is in the Federal laws 
pertaining to this matter. The law merely 
provides for the designation of certain roads 
to be called the National System of Inter- 
state Highways. 


2. FUNDS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


There are no funds earmarked for the im- 
provement of roads included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways. These roads 
are a part of the regular Federal-aid road 
system (primary roads). They are, therefore, 
eligible for improvement with regular Fed- 
eral-aid road funds (primary-road funds) 
the same as any other part of the primary- 
road system. 


3. PROGRAM OF CONSTRUCTION 


There is no special program for the con- 
struction of the roads included in the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways. These 
roads must await their turn in the construc- 
tion line-up. the same as all other parts of 
the primary-road system. If, as, and when 
necessity may require and funds may be 
available for improvement of any particular 
section of road included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways in this State, 
such section will be improved. The same is 
true of any other portion of the primary-road 
system. Inclusion of any road in the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways does 
not give that road any priority of improve- 
ment over any other part of the primary- 
road system. 


4. NATURE OF IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED 


Contrary to popular concept, there is no 
plan or proposal for the building of super- 
highways, or four-lane highways, or divided- 
lane highways, or military highways. Each 
section of the National System of Interstate 
Highways, when it is built, will be designed 
to conform to the traffic which that section 
of the road then carries or may reasonably 
be expected to carry in the near future. 
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In other words, the improvements on any 
road included in the National System of 
Interstate Highways must be designed to fit 
the traffic on that road. That is just what 
is being done now on all primary roads 
It would be foolish to put number 12 shoes 
on a 10-year-old boy. It wanld be equally 
foolish to build a four-lane road or divi 





ed- 

lane road on a highway where an ordinary 

two-lane road is sufficient to carry the traffic 
5. TRAFFIC 

Traffic records of the State highway com- 
mission show that the roads in Iowa, outside 
of cities and towns, which are included in 
the National System of Interstate Highways, 
now carry traffic as follows: 

(a) Lowest traffic section, 560 vehicles per 
day. 

(b) Highest traffic section, 5,300 vehicles 
per day. 

(c) Number of miles on which the annual 
average daily traffic is 2,700 vehicles or less, 
550. 

(dad) Number of miles on which the annual 
average daily traffic is 2,700 to 3,300 vehicles, 
26. 

(e) Number of miles on which the arnual 
average daily traffic is 3,300 to 5,300 vehicles, 
28. 

(f) Number of miles on which the annual 
average daily traffic is over 5,300 vehicles, 
none. 

(g) Total mileage of the National System 
of Interstate Highways in Iowa outside of 
cities and towns, 604. 

6. WIDTH OF PAVEMENT REQUIRED 


The standards adopted by the United 
States Public Roads Administration ap- 
plicable to projects on the National System 
of Interstate Highways, require various 
widths of pavement and numbers of treffic 
lanes, depending on the amount of traffic 
on the particular section of road under im- 
provement. Stated in simple, easily under- 
stood language, these standards require, 

(a) Where the annual average daily traffic 
is 2,700 vehicles or less, a two-lane pave- 
ment 22 feet wide, is required. 

(b) Where the annual average daily traffic 
is more than 2,700 vehicles and less than 
3,300 vehicles, a two-lane pavement 24 feet 
wide is required. 

(c) Where the annual average daily traffic 
is 3,200 vehicles or more, but not over 5,300 
vehicles, a 4-lane pavement 48 feet wide 
is required, but dividing the pavement into 
separate slabs for traffic moving in opposite 
directions, is not required. 

(ad) Where the annual average daily traffic 
is over 5,300 vehicles, a divided pavement of 
four lanes or more is required. 

Applied to the traffic volume on the Iowa 
portions of the National System of Interstate 
Highways, as shown in the preceding para- 
graph, we find these standards require— 

1. Two-lane pavement 22 feet wide on 550 
miles. 

2. Two-lane pavement 24 feet wide on 26 
miles 

3. Four-lane pavement 48 feet wide but 
not divided, on 28 miles. 

4. Divided pavement, none. 

Total mileage of national system of inter- 
state highways in Iowa, outside cities and 
towns, 604 miles. 

Thus Jowa traffic is such that on 95.4 per- 
cent of the mileage of the National System 
of Interstate Highways in this State, only 
two-lane pavement is required by the stand- 
ards adopted by the United States Public 
Roads Administration. 

The Iowa State Highway Commission’s 
standards for two-lane pavements on pri- 
mary roads which carry 800 vehicles per day 
or more, call for pavement 22 feet wide. 









These standards have been in effect since 
before the end of the war. 
7. WIDTH OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 
On a road of the National S 

terstate Highways where the t 
that a two-lane pavement is a 
quired (and that includes 95.4 percent of 
all the mileage of such highways in the 
State of Iowa) a right-of-way 120 feet wide 
is required as an ordinary minimum stand- 
ard. That is the same width of right-of- 
way as is now being purchased, and has for 
the past several years been purchased for 
all primary roads. Additional width of 


tem of In- 
fic is such 
ll that is re- 





right-of-way (over and above 120 feet) will 
be purchased on national interstate routes 
where necessary on account of deep cuts or 
high fills, just the same as additional right- 
of-way (over and above 120 feet) is pur- 
chased where needed, on regular primary 


road projects. 
8. IMPROVEMENTS NOT MATERIALLY DIFFERENT 
The kind and timing of improvements on 
the roads in Iowa included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways will not be 
materially different from the kind and tim- 
ing of improvements on other parts of the 
primary road system which carry a com- 
parable amount of traffic. The entire mile- 
age of the National System of Interstate 
Highways in this State is now surfaced with 
pavement. Some of this pavement is badly 
battered by traffic and the elements, and 
must be replaced within the next few years. 
Some of this pavement is in excellent con- 
dition and may reasonably be expected to 


provide suitable traffic service for many 
years. 

Improvements on these national inter- 
state roads will be made as needed and as 
funds may become available. The kind of 
improvement on each portion of the na- 


tional interstate system will be determined 
by the traffic requirements. There will be 
no building of four-lane roads to handle 
two-lane traffic. Nor will two-lane roads be 
built to handle four-lane traffic. 

The same may be said with respect to the 
improvement of all other portions of the 
primary road system. In fact, the improve- 
ment of the national interstate routes and 
the improvement of the other parts of the 
primary road system will move along to- 
gether. The type and kind of improvements 
built on both of these groups of roads will 
be based on the traffic requirements. 

9. SUPERHIGHWAYS 

In the press and in popular conversation 
the national system of interstate highways 
is frequently but erroneously called 
highways. They have never been so referred 
to by any Official source. ‘he term “super- 
highway” is a popular or catch term which 
has no exact meaning. It does not appear 
in the 1939 dictionary. Insofar as the word 
“superhighway” has any real meaning, it 
may be assumed to refer to a multiple-lane, 
divided highway, on which access is con- 
trolled and limited to certain infrequent 
points; a land service road is constructed 
on each side of the main highway to provide 
local service for adjacent properties, and 
cross traffic at grade is eliminated by grade 
separations. That is a far cry from the two- 
lane roads which will be built on a very 
large percentage of the mileage of the na- 
tional system of interstate highways in the 
State of Iowa under the standards of con- 
struction applicable to these roads. Traf- 
fic on about 95 percent of the mileage of 
the roads included in the National System 
of Interstate Highways in Iowa is such that 
the construction of multiple-lane pavements, 
or anything approaching “superhighway” 
proportions, is not necessary, nor is it eco- 
nomically justifiable. No one in an official 
capacity has ever proposed such a program. 
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Succor and Propaganda 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 


Speaker, I am pleased to quote the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Tulsa D ’ World, Tulsa, Okla., Decem- 


Ix 
ber 8, 1947: 


1CCOR AND PROPAGANDA 





\rhere is a big natural question: What will 
be the mental and moral effects of our im- 
pending help upon the people of Europe? 

It is a fact that we have not properly pre- 
I d the ground for the large crop of gratl- 
tude and appr ation we may expect to reap. 
It may be that most Europeans will be more 
h e, sullen, and suspicious after aid than 
before. These } ibilities are not factors in 
the legislation at Washington just now, but 
th re matters to think about in the whole 
period of operation and experiment. What 
we are trying to do is, to put it baldly, head 
off communism and thus prevent all Europe 


being openly and formally hostile to us and 
our way of life. The liberal samples of life 
ect to send over should be preceded, 
a npanied, and followed up by more in- 
telligent publicity than we have ever had. 


Europe and Amcric re suffering from mis- 
conceptions, and Russia has carefully fos- 
tered bad impressions both way 


The matter of propaganda has come alive. 
The word itself is a hateful one which we 
derived from the First World War, but it 
sticks in our vocabulary and in world prac- 
tices. Senator Henry Casot Lopce, who 
spent several months in Europe, says: “My 
broad conclusion is that in western Europe 
we are losing the battle for men's minds. 
The most improbable and unsavory things 
about America are being widely circulated. 
More unfortunately they are also being widely 
believed * * * The lies that the Com- 
munists tell are being repeated so often that, 
like drops of water wearing away stone, they 
are making a real impression. * * * I 
am convinced that a Government informa- 
tion bureau, beneficial though it is in a 
limited sense. is only a drop in the bucket. 
Due to the war and enemy activity, the great 
problem was and is how to get the message 
abroad.” 

There have been experiments. We tried 
broadcasting messages to Russia, but testi- 
mony of observers is that the people did not 
listen. The intelligensia listened, but that 
dcesn't help much. Russia, like most of 
Europe, has many wrong conceptions of the 
United States and Americans. 

The idea extant in Europe, outside Russia 
as well as inside, is that Americans are rich, 
greedy, vulgar, selfish, and unappreciative. 
Didn't they let us whip Germany for them? 
Their generosity in that respect entitles 
them to everything we have, so they claim, 
and they say now we are holding out on 
them and not doing all we can. Simple rea- 
soning is that wheat is the greatest neces- 
sity in Europe; that we have about all the 
money in the world; that Argentina has the 
wheat; hence, why don’t we buy all Argen- 
tina's wheat and ship it over. The people 
point to our extravagant tourists and spend- 
ing soldiers and the big, shiny automobiles 
as evidence that everybody in America is 
rich. They don't believe that a great many 
of our people are poverty-stricken and that 
real suffering comes to a vast number of our 
families and that some of our resources are 


strained. 
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Just what can be done by palpable, con- 
scious propaganda is uncertain. But it is 
certainly incumbent upon our Government, 

urticularly the State Department, to adopt 
sensible, realistic methods of putting our 
message across along with our aid. 









Do Ye Even So 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing thought-provoking and construc- 
tive editorial written by Mr. Horace Hall, 
publisher of the Dothan Eagle, Dothan, 
Ala.: 

DO YE EVEN SO 

The troubles that beset this chaotic world 
today are so unnecessary that Shakespeare's 
“What fools these mortals be” is probably 
more applicable now than at any time in 
world history. By the simple application of 
the Golden Rule all the distrust and suspicion 
that forbids the meeting of minds of our 
leaders would disappear as if by magic. 

If Mr. Molotov should suddenly decide to 
apply that rule in his deliberations with other 
members of the Big Four at London, and if 
they, in mind, were willing to meet him half- 
way, how quickly peace could be restored to 
the world. Gone would be the bickering and 
conniving, the threats and demands. 

Just suppose the Jews and Arabs, now at 
each other's throats in the Holy Land—on 
whose very soil the lowly Galilean teacher 
spoke the undying words from which 
stemmed this great rule—should remember 
what He said, and decide to live peacefully 
together. What a difference it would make in 
the world picture. 

Near the close of His Sermon on the Mount, 
as recorded by St. Matthew, the Master 
said: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them; this is the law and the 
prophets.” 

Upon these words most of the common laws 
of the world are based. There is no need 
for any law in any land except that man 
should “do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him.” One is led to wonder 
why in the name of common sense people 
are such fools. Why do they bring upon 
themselves so much trouble and grief, when 
it would be so simple to keep it away? 

God, we are told, was pleased with His 
handiwork after He had made the world. 
Then He made man and His troubles began, 
and there will be no end to these troubles 
as long as the world stands, unless men 
decide to live with one another without 
greed. For it is greed, perhaps more than 
anything, that causes men to fight wars and 
make conquests. Greed for gold and greed 
for power. 

We have just come through the greatest 
war in the history of mankind. More fear- 
ful weapons than ever before were used in 
this last war. Even more fearful ones are 
even now being manufactured for the de- 
struction of men and nations, 

It is an awesome thought that in the 
twinkling of an eye whole cities can be re- 
duced to rubble, thousands of lives snuffed 
out, and thousands more maimed to a life 
of misery and suffering. 











All because man is trying to run the world 
his way, without taking a thought toward 
running it God’s way. The Galilean has 
shown the way to peace and happiness for 
all the world, for all nations, and for ail 
men of all races and creeds. His rule is no 
halfway measure, for He says, “all things 
whatsoever.” 

In this United States of America, whose 
very Constitution is founded upon the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, the principles laid 
down in the Golden Rule, we have the key 
to the solution of the world’s ills. We know 
the way—we know God’s way, Let us then 
arise and heed God’s way, and point the way 
for the rest of the world, for as “ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 





Taxes Should Be Earmarked To Insure 
Debt Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 


torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig: 
TAXES SHOULD BE EARMARKED TO INSURE DEBT 


RETIREMENT 


This Nation is carrying the biggest na- 
tional debt ever borne by any country at any 
time, yet many of those who were alarmed 
over the relatively small debt at the end of 
World War I or the deficits of the thirties 
appear unconcerned at the huge obligation 
incurred during World War II. It may be 
that unusual conditions become common- 
place through long association or that faith 
in the country’s economic power has been 
strengthened. 

The fact remains that the United States 
Government owes to the people of the coun- 
try a total of $258,000,000,000, with interest. 
Broken down, this is an average obligation 
of $5,540 for each American family. In addi- 
tion, there are heavy State, county, and mu- 
nicipal debts in many areas. But for the 
average family the national debt is sufficient 
source for worry. It represents, under nor- 
mal conditions, more than the value of the 
average home and more than the average 
family’s savings over a long period. 

America is rich in resources and it is cur- 
rently prosperous. But the economic history 
of our own and other nations proves that 
prosperity never is static. It varies often. 
Good days are followed by times that are not 
so good. Perhaps the world will find a for- 
mula for permanent prosperity as well as for 
permanent peace. But that remains in the 
field of wishful thinking. 

The most disturbing thing is that no pro- 
vision has been made for systematic liquida- 
tion of the national debt. Congress goes 
along from year to year in the hope that 
after all bills are paid there will be some- 
thing left for debt retirement. But no spe- 
cific provision has been made to insure regu- 
lar payments. 

The Nation's finances would be on a better 
permanent basis if certain sources of revenue 
were earmarked for debt retirement, or if a 
fixed portion of the income tax could be 
reserved, by congressional action, for appli- 
cation on the debt. This would make pos- 
sible the orderly liquidation of the debt 
within a period of time—say, 75 to 100 years. 











It also would result in a steady reduction of 
interest charges and would be an added guar- 
antee of sound currency. Similar plans have 
been used in financing road building in Ili- 


nois and in many other things. Financing of 
private debt usually calls for a schedule of 
payments and proof of the probable ability to 
meet them. Uncle Sam is the only borrower 
who is able to get money in large amounts 
without a sound plan for repayment. 

No nation can prosper for long with un- 
sound financial policies. Our currency is the 
world’s strongest, but so long as an unfunded 
debt hangs over it there can be no guarantee 
of continued strength. A long-range pro- 
gram of amortization is as necessary in the 
case of public indebtedness as in private 
financing. It is folly for officials or private 
citizens to refuse to admit the cold fact that 
the public debt is a mortgage on the future 
of every citizen. 

It is high time for Congress to set up a 
plan of earmarking certain revenues for debt 
retirement and for no other purpose. This 
is more important to the future economy 
than tax reduction or any of the suggested 
credit or monetary controls. 





Bill To Remove Duty on Imported Exposed 
Medical X-Ray Films 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 4739, 
which proposes the removal of the tariff 
duty on exposed medical X-ray films 
which are frequently brought into this 
country for medical purposes. The bill 
has been referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration. The lan- 
guage of the bill provides: 

That paragraph 1629 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 is hereby amended by inserting after 
“Par. 1629.” the letter “(a)”, and by adding 
at the end of the paragraph a new subpara- 
graph to read as follows: 

“(b) X-ray film, exposed, whether or not 
developed.” 


I desire to point out that thousands of 
people from other countries come to the 
United States each year for medical 
treatment. Many of these sick persons 
have been under treatment of local doc- 
tors in their respective countries. Fre- 
quently local doctors have made X-rays 
showing the progress of the disability of 
the patient. The use of such X-ray films 
by doctors in this country can be very 
helpful in the making of a proper diag- 
nosis. These X-rays should be made 
available without governmental delay 
and red tape, and without the payment 
of duty. 

Exposed X-ray films serve only one 
purpose and enter the United States in 
relatively small quantities. Individuals 
coming to the United States for the pur- 
pose of consulting physicians or clinics 
because of physical ailments frequently 
bring X-ray pictures as an aid to the 
examination. Some exposed X-ray films 
are sent to this country by mail, also for 
the purpose of scientific examination. 
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The importers are clinics, institutions, 
hospitals, and physicians. 

In many cases the X-ray films are re- 
exported after examination, either being 
taken out by the owner or mailed out 
by those who have studied them. 

There seems to be no particular reason 
why such films brought into the United 
States should be dutiable. The imports 
are so small that the revenue collected 
is insignificant and the costs of collection 
probably exceed the amount collected. 
On the other hand, X-ray films brought 
into the country frequently are used in 
emergency cases and any delay at ports 
of entry is objectionable. 

There is no competitive industry in the 
United States as X-ray film is not ex- 
posed except for the purpose of taking 
a particular picture to be used for medi- 
cal purposes or to expose flaws in various 
types of apparatus and is of no value 
except for the particular purpose for 
which it was exposed. 

Although X-ray is used in the exami- 
nation of articles in order to discover 
flaws or weaknesses, there is little need 
for the shipment of exposed films used 
for this purpose. Used X-ray film after 
it has served its original purpose is con- 
sidered waste. Small quantities of this 
waste have been imported into the 
United States mixed with waste motion 
picture and other film. The amount has 
been and is likely to be inconsequential. 
It seems, therefore, unnecessary to re- 
strict the free entry to exposed X-ray 
film for medical purposes only. To do 
so would make administration difficult 
and would offer little protection to any 
domestic industry. 





Not the Nation’s Wish, but Washington’s 
Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem by 
Horace C,. Carlisle: 


NOT THE NATION’S WISH, BUT WASHINGTON’S 
WILL 
Immediately under the spacious rotunda, 
Eeneath the great Capitol dome, 
The crypt was perfected—but later rejected— 
For Washington's last earthly home; 
For he had requested, as his will attested, 
To be laid away, to his rest, 
To sleep through the stages of Time's ageless 
ages, 


As Mount Vernon’s time-honored guest. 


While, like a song-poem, the river below him 
Sings on ‘neath the sky's changing gleam, 
Unharmed and unhurried, unwatched and 
unworried, 
He wished there to silently dream, 
In unbroken slumber, through years without 
number, 
Till his Lord and Master shali come, 
And gently awake him, and lovingly take him 
To his waiting, eternal home. 
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Yes, directly under the vaulted rotunda, 
Beneath the world’s most noted dome, 
His Nation intended that, when his life 
ended, 
He should rest in this rock-wrought home; 
But, since he requested to sleep, unmolested, 
At Mount Vernon, he’s laid away, 
Contentedly sleeping, in her care and keeping, 
Until dawns the great perfect day. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 





A New Labor League 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Birmingham Age- 
Herald on December 11, 1947. I would 
like to commend it to the Members of 
this House: 


A NEW LABOR LEAGUE 


The American Federation of Labor has de- 
cided to enter the political scene to an extent 
unprecedented for that organization. Sam- 
uel Gompers always advised against the kind 
of action the organization he headed so long 
has now agreed to take. The whole aspect 
of labor-management relations has Changed 
80 greatly since Gompers was alive and active 
that one may wonder whether he would have 
been as strongly as ever opposed to the po- 
litical line now under promotion by his suc- 
cessors. 

For the AFL has announced that its pres- 
ent aim is to “house clean” Congress. Presi- 
dent William Green says that every Member 
of Congress will be rated according to his 
stand on labor legislation and that no Mem- 
ber who voted for the Taft-Hartley bill will 
get an endorsement for reelection. His hope 
is that a fund can be raised quickly for po- 
litical purposes; if every one of the 8,000,000 
members contributes a dollar there will be 
a huge sum to be expended for what the AFL 
calis favorable propaganda. Thus, through 
the sponsorship of what President Green has 
announced as Labor’s Educational and Po- 
litical League, the hope is that an organiza- 
tion as potent as the older Political Action 
Committee of the CIO may come into being 

Mr. Green insists that labor must have the 
chance to express its own point of view. He 
is correct in that statement. No fair-minded 
person would have the leaders of labor muz- 
zled before the American public. Green 
points out that the NAM has funds to pay 
for newspaper ad\ and radio 


me* 
ime, 


vertising 






he insists that labor’s cause must be as widely 
publicized. His plan cannot be criticized in- 
sofar as it intends to present widely the be- 


liefs which labor holds imp 

Nor can there be any objection to any group 
of Americans binding together for political 
preferment so long as they stay within the 
provisions of the law. The AFL has every in- 
tention of doing that. But there is a danger 
if any large organization, no matter whom it 
may represent, chooses to press its beliefs by 
concerted action upon any individual or 
group of individuals who choose to withstand 
them. The danger lies in use of pressure. It 
is unsound, too, to pass judgment on a Con- 
gressman on the basis of his vote on one 
measure alone. If the fund is used for educa- 
tional purposes and if no harm is ever done 


ortant. 
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to the civil rights of any individual, no mat- 
ter what his views, the move may be cone 
tructive in some respects. 

Rut it is well to point out that any build- 


ing up of a cleavage between classes is essen- 
dangerous. It is probably well that no 

wo persons can agree about everything all 

the time. Should the time ever arrive when 
labor and management are arrayed in two 
utterly hostile camps which rank behind 
ll their sympathizers on either side, 

then should likely see a calamity descend 
upon our Government and our land. It is 


only by the American system of give-and-take 
we can accomplish the feat of living 


together in amity, of disagreeing at times 
with good nature, and of cooperating fre- 
quently for the welfare of all. 

If the American Federation of Labor can 
use the newly created Educational and Politi- 
cal League for purposes consistent with the 
American tradition of fair play, it may prove 
a od thing. If it ever becomes a hardened 


group of die-hards who never see any point 
of view but their own, then it may lead to 
serious new trouble. 





Keep America Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive council of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. I believe that we are 
all concerned about the unsettled condi- 
tion which exists in the world today. 
While we hope for peace we do not dare 
let down our guard. The best insurance 
that we have against war is a strong, well- 
prepared United States of America. No 
country would dare to attack us or any 
country in which we were interested, if it 
is known that we are well prepared to 
withstand attack or aggression. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUN- 

CIL, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 

ISTS, IN SESSION, NOVEMBER 17-DECEMBER 5, 

1947, WASILINGTON, D. C. 

Whereas the international situation re- 
specting relationships between the great 
powers continues to deteriorate and the con- 
cepts of democracy are being challenged in 
the international field; and 

Whereas the democratic-minded allies of 
the United States are being forced to reduce 
their military strength as a result of critical 
economic conditions growing out of the war; 
and 

Whereas the sudden outbreak of a future 
war may endanger the whole idea of demo- 
cratic government and will give the United 
States little time to revamp its production 
machinery for war production: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the executive council of 
the International Association of Machinists 
reccmmend to the Federal Government that 
it undertake every possible measure designed 
to increase the armament potential of the 
Nation—on land, sea, and air—through con- 
tinuing experimentation and expanded pro- 
duction; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the President of the United 
Staces and to every Member of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 


Tax Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
taxation determines the type of govern- 
ment we have. The kinds of taxes levied, 
the amount of taxation, and the use of 
funds raised by taxation affect the in- 
dividual lives of all of us. 

It is generally recognized that Federal 
taxation must undergo some revision in 
the immediate future, and that reduction 
of some taxes is necessary and elimina- 
tion of many excise taxes should be con- 
sidered. Readjustment of the Federal- 
State tax relationship also should have 
attention when the tax problem is con- 
sidered by Congress. 

The joint conference of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
and of the Governors’ conference has is- 
sucd a statement concerning the need 
for tax revision and long-term objectives 
toward which we may work. I recom- 
mend this statement which follows to the 
Members of the House for their consid- 
eration: 

STATEMENT OF JOINT CONFERENCE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND OF THE GOVERNCRS’ CONFERENCE, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1947, CHICAGO, ILL. 

We recognize that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. But it is equally true that 
a sound, coordinated use of the taxing power 
of all levels of our Government can con- 
tribute to the strength and durability of the 
American system. 

Tax systems and the raising and spending 
of public moneys substantially determine in 
the last analysis the type of government we 
have. 

The American form of government is 
founded upon the principles of local govern- 
ment and citizen participation in govern- 
ment. If these principles are to be developed 
and maintained—local, State, and Federal 
governments all must be strong. 

The unprecedented high total tax bill now 
being paid by the American taxpayer to 
support all levels of government requires 
an immediate readjustment of the Federal- 
State tax relationship for the purpose of pre- 
serving a working Federal system. 

This conference of Representatives of the 
Congress and Governors of the States, recog- 
nizing these principles, has agreed on a plan 
of action and has demonstrated that the 
problem is a joint problem and that progress 
can be made toward constructive solution by 
joint action. 

To achieve a higher degree of efficiency, 
reduce duplication, and achieve economy 
and stability in our coordinated system of 
Federal, State, and local governments, our 
States must cease relying upon the Federal 
Government to do things for them and their 
citizens which they can do for themselves as 
well as, or better than, the Federal Govern- 
ment. In order that the State and local 
governments may be enabled to assume those 
functions, the Federal Government should 
reduce those taxes which can be administered 
best by State and local governments. 

The accomplishment of these objectives is 
largely dependent upon economy in govern- 
ment and the establishment of fiscal self- 
sufficiency among the various levels of gov- 
ernment. Reduced governmental expendi- 
ture is a prerequisite to tax reduction and 
payment of the national debt. 


These are long-term objectivés, but first 
steps can now be taken. Accordingly, this 
conference is of the opinion: 

1. That the Federal Government should 
reduce Federal excise taxes as soon as prac- 
ticable; ! 

2. That the Federal Government should 
amend inheritance and estate taxes to pro- 
vide more equitable division of this revenue 
between the Federal Government and the 
States; 

8. That the Federal Government should 
relinquish to the States the Federal tax on 
empioyers levied to cover the administrative 
expenses of the State employment security 
programs, and the States will assume the 
responsibility for the administration of the 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service programs; 

4. That the Congress take the earliest pos- 
sible action to correct by Federal law the 
income-tax inequities existing between the 
community-property and the non-commu- 
nity-property States; 

5. That the States should avoid encroach- 
ment upon tax fields which are peculiarly 
adaptable to Federal uses. 

The Conference believes that the begin- 
ning here made has demonstrated the desira- 
bility of cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States in the consid- 
eration of tax and revenue problems. It is 
therefore recommended that the procedure 
initiated at this Conference be established 
on a continuing and regular basis. 





Alaska Land Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter of Indian land ownership in 
Alaska has been a vexing problem for 
several years. Now, it seems more than 
ever urgent that some settlement based 
upon justice to all parties be arrived at 
with least possible delay. Such settle- 
ment will remove beyond all possible 
doubt any barriers which may exist with 
reference to title to the great forest lands 
of southeastern Alaska. These forests, 
constituting the major timber reserve of 
this Nation, can provide an inexhaustible 
supply of pulp for the manufacturing of 
paper. Question as to title has been one 
of the stumbling blocks in the way of 
entry of the pulp industry to Alaska. I 
had occasion recently to express my 
views on this subject in a letter written 
to Mrs. Josephine Peele, president, Camp 
14, Alaska Native Sisterhood, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, and, under permission to extend 
my remarks, that letter is reproduced 


here: 
DECEMBER 13, 1947. 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE PEELE, 
President, Camp 14, 
Alaska Native Sisterhood, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Dear Mrs. PEELE: I have received your 
radiogram, dated December 12, which reads 
as follows: 
“Alaska Native Sisterhood, Camp 14, ask 
you protest Joint Resolution 162.” 
Senate Joint Resolution 162 was introduced 
December 4 by Senator BuTLer, chairman of 


1 Special consideration should be given to 
local telephone calls, intrastate electric ener- 
gy, gasoline, and admissions taxes. 
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the Senate Public Lands Committee, for him- 
self and Senator WATKINs, of Utah. On the 
same day Congressman D’Ewart, of Montana, 
introduced an identical joint resolution in 
the House of Representatives. It is styled 
House Joint Resolution 269. Congressman 
D’EwarTt is chairman of the House Public 
Lands Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 

These joint resolutions, after a general 
statement in the preamble, seek repeal of 
section 2 of the act of May 1, 1936, which 
gives the Secretary of the Interior authority 
to establish Indian reservations in Alaska. 
They also rescind the orders of the Secretary 
of the Interior heretofore made with respect 
to the establishment of reservations at 
Akutan, Karluk, Wales, Unalakleet, and 
Venetie, or any other Indian reservations in 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Since your radiogram was the first message 
received by me from Alaska seeking to ascer- 
tain my position with respect to these joint 
resolutions, I consider it appropriate to reply 
to you in some detail so as to outline my 
position on reservations and related subjects. 
It should be noted here that before Senator 
SUTLER and Congressman D’Ewart intro- 
iuced the resolutions in the Senate and 
iouse, respectively, I had been requested to 
take such action by the Ketchikan and 
Juneau Chambers of Commerce and the 
Ketchikan Bar Association. 

As I see it, the problem relating to Indian 
lands in Alaska is threefold, and a consid- 
erable degree of confusion exists in the 
public’s mind about the whole issue. The 
three phases now of interest revolve around: 

1. Reservations. 

2. Validity of House Joint Resolution 205. 

3. Aboriginal possessory rights. 

Such research as I have been able to make 
convinces me beyond all measure of doubt 
that section 2 of the act of May 1, 1936, was 
not intended for other than establishment 
of comparatively small reservations for 
townsites and related purposes. The his- 
tory of congressional understanding and ac- 
tion on the bill demonstrates that. I do not 
think any of us could quarrel with such 
usage of power granted by the act. Cer- 
tainly, such protection could often be justi- 
fied for the benefit of the native people. 

It was not until some years later that a 
different interpretation of section 2 was 
arrived at. Use of the 1936 act for much 
broader purposes is well exémplified in the 
creation of the Venetie reservation in the 
Chandalar district of northern Alaska. 
There something like 1,400,000 acres were 
set aside for a total population variously 
estimated to number between 23 and 400 
persons. In one of the last speeches, if not 
the last, he made on the floor of the House, 
former Delegate Anthony J. Dimond called 
attention to the alarming trend toward the 
establishment of big reservations. 

Weighing the possible economic advan- 
tages that would be gained by reservations 
as against the deficiencies of the reservation 
system, the Alaska Native Brotherhood and 
Alaska Native Sisterhood for a number of 
years stood for an anti-reservation policy. 
Although I have not yet seen the resolution 
adopted at the Thirty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention at Hydaburg, my information is the 
organizations have now reversed their posi- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding, it still seems to me that 
reservations will not and cannot provide the 
answer to the problem which is ours in 
Alaska. 

It is my firm belief that no matter what 
is said to the contrary, reservations mean 
more and more Government control and less 
and less individual initiative and right. 
With reference to the Indians of Southeast- 
ern Alaska, I maintain that our economic 
resources are sufficiently great to permit 
them to gain a better living than they now 
can without resorting to a system which 
certainly has not been a shining success in 
the States, 


I 
c 
I 





One has only to study the reservation 
system in the United States proper to agree 
with those who allege that it has overwhelm- 
ing defects and deficiencies. Admittedly, 
the Indians in the were oftentimes 
placed on the least desirable and productive 
lands and that is one reason for their in- 
ability to prosper. 

The situation in southeastern 
be and, in my opinion, is quite different with 
respect to economic opportunities anc 
natural resources 

I know that those in Washington and 
those elsewhere who favor these reservations 
in Alaska—I refer now to the white propo- 
nents of the reservation idea—insist that the 
Indians would have a free hand and wou!d 
not be hedged about by Government restric- 
tions. But Ido not believe it. Governme: 
has a habit, when it has the power, of edgin 
in and taking over whenever it has the cp- 
portunity. We all see this in our daily lives 
and the observation does not have to be con- 
fined to the Government's relations with the 
Indian people 

Few Americans, indeed, would trade away 
their democratic rights for a slight economic 
gain. And I submit in all sincerity that 
some of those rights would have to be traded 
away once the reservation system had reached 
full flowering in Alaska. An Alaska Indian 
leader has repeatedly called upon the Gov- 
ernment to restore his people to the status 
of free men and women. Certainly, they are 
infinitely freer now than they would be as 
reservation people. They would not have 
title to the land upon which they lived. And 
I predict that notwithstanding everything 
they may be told that once they were estab- 
lished upon reservations their lives would be 
more or less directed by rules and regulations 
utterly foreign to them. 

No, I cannot believe that reservations can 
ever provide the answer. I can understand 
however, why the Indian people who have 
felt themselves neglected and deserted and 
left alone could come temporarily at least to 
the conclusion that they should advocate res- 
ervations. I hope that when they have 
thought the problem through they will re- 
verse their present position and revert to 
that stand they formerly advocated. It 
could well be that some of their distant 
friends who are lavish with great and gran- 
diose promises to them have painted false 
pictures. That, I think, is one of the great 
tragedies of the present situation. There 
are men and women, some quite new to éhe 
Alaska scene, who have given assurances 
which never, never can be fulfilled. Bitter- 
ness unrestrained will be the natural sequel 
but these men and women who do not live 
in Alaska and who have never lived there 
will be as alien to that as they are to the 
realities of the present moment. 

Allow me to give you a concrete illustra- 
tion. There was introduced in the House 
of Representatives, on June 16, last, H. R 
3859. This is a bill “To authorize the leasing 
of salmon-trap sites in Alaska coastal waters, 
and for other purposes.” Upon its face this 
bill would reduce the number of traps con- 
trolied by present operators by means of a 
preferential schedule and would, it was 
argued, be beneficial to the Indians because 
they would have opportunity to obtain some 
of the traps released by the larger operators. 
Long before the bill was introduced there 
were various meetings and conferences on the 
desirability of having such legislation. From 
the very first I attacked this proposal because 
I saw it as an instrument designed to give 
owners of salmon traps a legal right to that 
device. My opposition has not diminished 
since the bill was introduced, although a 
then Assistant Secretary of the Interior ap- 
peared before both House and Senate com- 
mittees early last summer in support of the 
bill. 

In a letter which appeared in the magazine 
The Nation on October 4, 1947, Miss Frances 
Lopinsky, a law associate of Mr. James E. 


States 


Alaska may 





Curry, took me drastically to task for pro- 
testing “vigorously against Secretary Ickes 
antimonopoly regulations Those re la- 
tions, which never came into being are now 
sought .n the bill above described. If tl 

is one Indian in Alaska in favor of that bill 
I failed to find him on my visit to the Ter- 
ritory last summer. I wonder if Miss Lopin- 
sky will go before the congressional com- 
mittees when the regular session of Congre 

starts in January in support of that bill 
I wonder. Likewise, I wonder if the Depart- 

















ment of Interior will continue its support 
of the measure. I have a feeling that 

of those who thought I was taking an anti- 
native position when I attacked this bill may 
now be ready to admit privately I was right 


I cite this merely in an attempt to demon- 
strate that some of the white friends of the 
Indians who actually live in Alaska—and I 
am proud to count myself as one of th 

have more real understanding and fuller com- 
prehension of the 
tant from the scene of 


realities than those so dis- 


our daily lives that 





they can deal only in theories, not in 
realitie 

The Butler resolution and the D’Ewart 
resolution would never have been introduced 
if there had always been prudent employ- 


ment of the powers granted under section 
2 of the 1936 act. And especially would they 
not have been introduced if the word had not 
spread that those powers were intended to 
be used in ever increasing measure 

Referring to the intention or purported 
intention of the Indians of Kake and Kasaan 
to sell timber to a New York corporation, you 
will remember the United States Forest Serv- 
ive has publicly stated it will resist in the 
courts any such attempt. That, I should 
think, will be exclusively a matter for deter- 
mination by the courts. Congress has acted 
by passing House Joint Resolution 205. If a 
suit is brought in court, that would simply 
be carrying to a logical conclusion the belief 
expressed before congressional committees by 
the counsel for southeastern Alaska natives 
that the provisions of the resolution are not 
constitutional. Concerning this, I do not 
think there is anything further for Congress 
to do. 

Now as to the matter of possessory rights 
All of us will agree this is a subject the final 
determination of which must be reached at 
the earliest possible moment. The trouble 
is, all of us have been saying that for a long 
time and nothing has happened. There is 
an exceedingly sharp divergence of opinion 
as to what course of action should be taken 
to bring about settlement. For my part I 
had hoped it could be done through the 
courts. There the issue could be dealt with 
on its merits. There the emotions which in- 
creasingly surround this issue would be lack- 
ing. There we could hope the facts, and the 
facts alone, would prevail. But I note in- 
creasing belief on the part of some lawyers 
who have studied- this problem that it is 
going to be a matter of great difficulty to 
present the issue, complete and in one pack- 
age, for early judicial determination. 

There is, of course, the alternative method 
of congressional settlement. Here again 
there is difference of opinion as to what 
method of legislative procedure ought to be 
followed. One school of thought has held 
out for a simple extinguishment bill giving 
the Indians access to the Court of Clainy 
where they could present their case for com- 
pensation. This proposal for court action 
should not be confused with the propose! 
previously referred to for settling the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of aboriginal righ 
through the Federal courts. Another schoul 
has urged that the hearing method heret 
fore employed should be continued with con- 
gressional blessing. The findings of 
board or boards appointed thereunder by the 
Secretary of the Interior would hav 
later ratified by Congress to become effecti 





I have joined with those who have urged tl 
latter plan if the matter is to be settled | 








introduced a bill 
A preliminary hearing 

] ummer before the House 
ttee on Indian Affairs of the Public 


I have 


Lands Committee The Department of the 
Inte r testified for the bill and the salmon 
d the Forest Service against it. 

I further has been done. It is im- 
yredict what the outcome will 

he presence of this opposition. An 


ument bill of the type first referred 


! run ir difficulties I for one, 
I have stated many times in the past, 
d offer such position as I could to such 
because I do not think it gives the 

Ir € n break 
I 1 occurred to me that my bill, which 
H. R. 190, mieght meet with more favor from 
if an independent commission 
pointed to conduct hearings in Alaska 
i of a hoard named by the Secretary of 


Interior. I am advised informally by 


industry, however, that opposition would not 


I I The position of industry as 
explained to me is that its -fundamental 
to such a bill is because passage 
would indicate congressional acknowledg- 
m«¢ he existence of aboriginal possessory 
I and this industry denies. 
A report on this subject was prepared a 
f d for the use of the Senate Public 
Lar Committee. It expresses in rather 
\ rous language the opinion that no ab- 
fi 1al p essory rights exist in Alaska. So 
I know, the report has not been taken 
1 k the full committee and so cannot at 
t) time be construed to represent the atti- 
tude of the committee. Nevertheless, is is 


in¢ f what can easily be discerned in 
Washington by even a casual observer as an 
I ingly hostile attitude toward the In- 
dian position. Categorically, it can be said 
this feeling has been strengthened and in- 
tensified since the reservation issue has been 
projected again in recent weeks. 

Despite the findings of the circuit court 
f appeals at San Francisco with respect to 
the Miller case and the Karluk case, it is 
obvious that decision of this perplexing issue 
must be made in the future. If the circuit 
court conclusions were final there would be 
no need for anyone to concern himself fur- 


the The decision would irrevocably have 
been against the Indians. That so many 
people are concerning themselves is sufficient 


proof that the end of the story has not yet 
been written 

For my part, I sincerely believe the Indian 
people should be given complete opportunity 
to present their case in support of the ab- 
original rights they claim to have, either be- 
f the Congress or before the courts. I 
cannot reconcile criticism of dictatorial 
processes elsewhere with failure on our part 
to give these American citizens, truly the 
first Americans, all the consideration which 
i 
I 
t 





1 justice and equity they are entitled to. 
further, if it should be finally determined 
hey have possessory rights with respect to 
think the heavens 
would tumble if title to these tracts was to 
be conveyed to them. It might be they 
money settlement but in any 
choice should be theirs. 
After all, if at long last it is determined that 
these possessory rights do exist they truly 
would be rights deriving from “time im- 
I 1.” Other rights, including Govern- 
ment reservations of one kind or another, 
re of much more recent derivation. 

To recapitulate: 

1. I do not favor the establishment of large 
reservation for the exclusive use of Indians. 
My observation is that the 1936 act was 
never intended to be used for such reserva- 
2. I do not know if aboriginal possessory 

ts exist and no one else knows. I shall, 
the obstacles outlined above 


specinc 


areas I do not 


would 


prefer 


event the right of 


ri 


I nizing 
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which stand in the way of speedy action, do 
everything I can to assist in an early solu- 
tion. And so long as I am Delegate in Con- 
gress I shall do nothing and in fact actively 
oppose any movement intended to foreclose 
the Indians of their every last right to obtain 
a fair and impartial hearing. 

Since this detailed statement is an expla- 
nation of my position I know you will not 
object if I send copies to other interested 
parties 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate. 





Thinking Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein the article entitled 
“Thinking Toward Peace,” reprinted 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 

“THINKING TOWARD PEACE” 


Under this title, the Christian Science 
Monitor has been presenting some forward- 
looking proposals for newer new orders, put 
forth by various groups. Such a presenta- 
tion would be incomplete without a con- 
sideration of the oldest new order in exist- 
ence—the “new covenant” which God made 
with His people centuries ago, and which 
never has been abrogated: 

“I will put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts: and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a 
people.” 

Some of the plans reprinted in these col- 
umns have envisioned a world union of na- 
tions. It is patent that an organization on 
that order is humanly necessary. But un- 
less it first honors God's covenant and is 
made subordinate to His government, it can- 
not be wholly successful, for it will be built 
on the sands of human fallibility and man's 
misconception of practicality. 

No experienced business man would, on 
taking possession of an invention, discard 
the basic rules for operation provided by 
the inventor or manufacturer. Yet that is 
what men, for the most part, have done in 
their attempt to run God’s creation—this 
earth which is “the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” 

Again and again God's words and laws, 
while honored in the abstract, have been 
shrugged aside as too impractical for the 
meeting of everyday problems. Men have 
gone on their “practical’’ way producing 
want and woe and war, when, through obe- 
dience to God's laws, they could have been 
reaping plenty, joy, and peace. Years of 
research, countless sums of money have been 
devoted by men to new machines only to 
have them turned against themselves. 

And always, regardless of the surface 
causes, the roots of the trouble have been 
selfishness, hatred, and injustice, which are 
in direct contradistinction to the laws of 
God. 

On the other hand, obedience to His laws 
enforces the acknowledgment that this is 
God’s universe, not a universe belonging 
to different races and nationalities. It be- 
speaks a willingness to let the Government 
rest on God's shoulder, with man respon- 
sive to that government and its loving con- 





sideration for the welfare of all humanity 
It necessarily rules out individual and na- 
tional greed, false nationalistic pride, un- 
bridled desire for power. 

Many years ago, Mary Baker Eddy, on be- 
ing appointed fondateur of the Association 
for International Conciliation, wrote: 

“Right thoughts and deeds are the soy- 
ereign remedies for all earth’s woe. * * * 
When pride, self, and human reason reign, 
injustice is rampant. * * * Individuals, 
as nations, unite harmoniously on the basis 
of justice, and this is accomplished when 
self is lost in love—or God's own plan of 
salvation.” (The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and Miscellany.) 

Human plans, organizations, and laws are, 
of course, essential, but their only potency 
is in the degree to which they are based on 
man’s adherence to his Maker’s covenant, 
and his utilization of that most practical of 
all methods—love. 





The Late Dr. Charles Browne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this House who served as 
early as 1925 and other Members who 
may recollect him, will be saddened to 
learn of the death of Dr. Charles Browne, 
of Princeton, N. J., who served one term, 
from 1923 to 1925, in the House, repre- 
senting the district in which Princeton 
was at that time located. 

Dr. Browne passed away at the Prince- 
ton Hospital after a long illness. 

One of the outstanding members of the 
local Democratic Party, Dr. Browne num- 
bered among his many activities, four 
terms as mayor of the borough of Prince- 
ton, three terms in the New Jersey As- 
sembly, and membership on the New Jer- 
sey Public Utilities Commission. He was 
also a well-known gourmet, writing two 
books on the subject and participating 
in the organization of the Nassau Gun 
Club. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1875, son of 
the late William Hardcastle Browne and 
Alice Beaver Browne, Dr. Browne pre- 
pared at Rittenhouse Academy in Phila- 
delphia and received his-bachelor of arts 
degree at Princeton in 1896. In 1900 he 
was graduated with honors from the 
University of Pennsylvania medical 
school. 

STUDIED IN BERLIN 


From 1900 to 1902 Dr. Browne served 
as resident physician at the University 
and Presbyterian Hospitals in Philadel- 
phia. After a year of study in Berlin he 
returned to Philadelphia in 1903 as a 
staff member of Phipps Institute for Tu- 
berculosis, also serving in the outpatient 
department of Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. Browne came to Princeton in 1906 
and combined his medical practice with 
welfare work and politics until he was 
elected mayor in 1915, the first Demo- 
cratic mayor of Princeton since 1892. He 











retired near the end of his fourth con- 
secutive term to serve one term in the 
House of Representatives, from 1923 to 
1925. 

Dr. Browne was president of the board 
of trustees of Princeton Hospital from 


1923 to 1925. For 6 years, beginning in 
1925, he was a member of the New Jersey 
Public Utilities Commission,and the same 
year was a member of the board of con- 
trol for the New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. 

HEADED POWER STUDY 

In 1926 Dr. Browne was appointed 
chairman of the joint giant Power Com- 
mission of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, formed to study regula- 
tion of electrical power crossing State 
lines. In 1932 he served as chairman of 
the New Jersey Block-Aid Commission, 
organized by the legislature to conduct 
emergency relief drives during the de- 
pression. He was a member of the as- 
sembly for three terms, beginning in 
1936. 

During World War I, Dr. Browne was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Med- 
ical Corps. He was advanced to captain 
when named commandant of the recla- 
mation hospital at Lawrenceville. He 
served in New Jersey throughout the war 
as medical officer and examiner at vai ‘- 
ous installations. 

Dr. Browne was the author of the ex- 
tremely popular Gun Club Book, pub- 
lished in 1939. He was a founder and 
the first president of the Nassau Gun 
Club, established about 1917, as a shoot- 
ing group, but which later gained fame 
as an organization of connoisseurs of fine 
food and drink. He always insisted that 
gun-club members, rotating as hosts, 
should prepare their own meals. In 1939 
he became the first president of the 
Gourmet Society of New Jersey and the 
next year wrote a supplement to his 
cookbook, titled ““Gun Club Drink Book.” 


MANY CLUB AFFILIATIONS 


Dr. Browne was a director of the 
Princeton Inn, the Kingston Coal Ce., 
Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad, First 
National Bank of Princeton, and the 
Beneficial Loan Socicty. 

At one time he was a member of 20 
different clubs, among them the Univer- 
sity, Racquet and Tennis, Princeton, and 
Manhattan Clubs, all of New York City, 
and the Nassau and Colonial Clubs of 
Princeton. 

Dr. Browne leaves his wife, the former 
Georgeanna Gibbs, of Haverford, Pa., 
and four sons, Colston H., Anthony D., 
Charles B., and Archibald. 








B. F. Gocdrich Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


\F 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks 


under 
in the 
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ReEcorD, I include the following article by 
John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co.: 


(By John L. Collyer, president 
rich Co.) 

It is always gratifying and interesting to 
meet with new fellow citizens and to con- 
sider relationships that are essential for suc- 
cess when a company takes out its 
citizenship papers in a community 

This was an experience that Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich, founder of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., had—and happily so—back in 187 


B. F. Good- 


; j trial 
iInaustrial 





77 years ago, when he started his little com- 
pany in Akron, Ohio, the first rub! com- 


pany west of the Allegheny Mountains 

The consumption of rubber in the United 
States in 1870 totaled only 4,000 tons. The 
consumption of rubber in the United State 
last year was 250 times greater, 
1,060,000 This year the consumption 
of rubber should approach the 1946 record, 
but next year there will be a reduction in 
consumption as the pent-up demand for tires 
and other rubber products, resulting from 
wartime shortages, will have been substan- 
tially met. 

B. F. Goodrich over the years has kept pace 
with the enormous the rubber in- 
dustry. The small brick building that 
been built in Akron in 1870 has now gr 
to buildings having floor space of 125 acres 
However, this phenomenal growth in Akron 
is only half the story of B. F. Goodrich ex- 
pansion because in more recent years our 
manufacturing operations have reached out 
far beyond the confines of Akron, as Tusca- 
loosa well knows 

There are now 19 B. F. Goodrich plants 
located in 12 different States, and more than 
one-third of these plants are in the great 


totaling 


tons 


growth of 





had 
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South. In addition to these plants, B. F 
Goodrich has manufacturing interests in 
eight foreign countries, including Canada 


and Mexico. B. F. Goodrich products are sold 
throughout the world. 

We look forward to the future with con- 
fidence because it is our firm conviction that 
rubber manufacturing is still a growth in- 
dustry with great opportunities for the future 
use of the vital and indispensible material— 
rubber—and supplementary materials 

Benjamin Franklin Goodrich in founding 
his little company for manufacturing fire 
hose and wringer rolls declared, will 
make goods destined for service.” Our com- 
pany has never wavered from this wise course 

B. F. Goodrich policy has always been to 
produce better and better products at lower 
and lower costs, making for broader and 
broader markets and providing more and 
more good jobs for Americans. 

This march of progress by B. F. Goodrich 
included the founding of the first research 
laboratory in the rubber industry, 52 years 
ago, and the pioneering of most of the im- 
portant inventions and developments in th 
rubber industry. 
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n such development 
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of rubber products- 
ators which shortened the time of 
zation from hours to minutes—the intr 
tion of the cord tire—the use of car 
in tires ter five times better 
than the material that it replaced 

Then I would mention the wonder ma- 
terial Koroseal; B. F. G« Chemical 
Co.'s Geon; and most im; t, American- 
made rubber which made p the win- 
ning of the war 
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TUBELESS TIRE 
These and other B. F. Goodrich pioneering 
developments have earned for our company 
the title, “B. FP. Goodrich—First in Rubber.” 
I should like to remind you of the major 
role that the B. F. Goodrich Co. was privileged 
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to play in helping our country survive the 
almost tragic rubber crisis that developed at 
the outset of World War II 

It was on June 5, 1940—18 months before 
Pearl Harbor—that our company manufac- 
tured and introduced for sale to the Amert- 
can pec for the time, automobi 
tires in which our rubber—the 
purpose rubber produced in 
States—replaced more than 50 percent of the 


normal crude rubber content 


ple first 





first general- 


the 





There was no economic reason for our com- 
pany takin this important step, but we be- 
] d then, as we do now, that I 
program for 1al security w 
I K 1940 we had two obje f 1 i 
both of which, I am glad to y, were r 

zed: First, to stim e Government 
public opinion for r securit ( 
terms of rubber second, t cl l € 
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and development for the produc n and é 
of man-made rubber 

B. F. Goodrich did not t iy t . 


because, as everyone kn 
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mpletely, in the days that followed Px 
bor. Thanks to our company’s pionet 

ing of man-made rubber, our demonstr 1 
know-how, and in urging that a program 
for its manufacture to be undertaken | é 
the war broke out in the Far Eas e ¥ 
called upon to play a major role in the en 
neering, construction, and era igan- 
tic } ts to produce man-m el 

Perhaps you are aware, too, that we ha 
made such progress new technique with 
rubber and the many other component mate- 
rials that go into tires that a few wee 


VJ-day we were able to introduce the first 


new postwar tire—a tire that outwears prewar 
tires. 

Turning to the present and future rubber 
position, it is the will of the American peopl 


that never again shculd our country depend 
on sources on the other side of the world for 
all its rubber supplies This is why Congre 
is now giving consideration to legislation f 

a rubber pr« m for national security 





The B. F. Goodrich Co. has consistentl, 
and urgently made recommendation f 
such a rubber program to be based upon 


foundation of competitive enterprise, because 
we know that aggressive competi 
private companies is the Key to the most rapid 
progress in development of Ame 

rubber. We want to get the G 


ion b vee! 


rican-m 


vermrment < 


of business 

I have talked to you about certain aspect 
of our company’s business, because we ni 
consider the citizens of T\ ‘ i to be part 


of the B. F. Goodrich family—B. F. Go« 
and Tuscaloosa interests are mutual 


It is no exaggeration to say that the dec 
sion to locate a new manufacturing pial 
about as important as any that con 
is called upon to make. Many factor 


be considered carefully, some of them ta! 


ble and other intangible, but all combi 
to make the enterprise either 1cce il or 
unsi essful, depe ing on how well e | 
m h been formulated and ex 
d the communi 
re ( e res} bilitic e based I 
< dene 
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pe el availability, power, water, 





trans- 
tion, and cessibility to markets, there 
tangible but 
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ther considerations less 
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1a ter, general disp« 


Isne of the citizens, the caliber of 
] chu nes the universit\ and 
pal in short, the kind of environment 


some of the in- 
Tuscaloosa score ap- 


found here These are 


les on which the 


rable and reassuring 
f or failure for a company, its em- 
ef and the community is measured 
f by the degree of adherence to the 
basic prir iple—responsibility. The com- 


ity, as you know, has the important re- 
ibility of providing an environment 
hich will encourage its industries to pros- 
per, because only prosperity can benefit the 
community and bring a measure of security 

the employees, stockholders, and custom- 
interests are mutual. From time 
time these interests may seem to be in 


€ hose 
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c flict, but taking the long view they are 
e; 
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ne and the same, because the success of 
ch depends on the stability and prosperity 
f the company. 

Providing a favorable climate for successful 


business involves responsibility for good gov- 
ernment and peace and order, made possible 
by honest and competent officials. 


he city government is responsible to its 
citizens for good government, for the edu- 
cation of their children, for adequate police 
protection, for fire protection, for sanita- 
tion, for the maintenance of streets and 
public facilities 

On the other hand, it is the responsibility 
of an industrial concern to provide reason- 
able working hours, earnings that are fair, 
good and safe working conditions, and equal 
opportunity for advancement. 

The B. F. Goodrich plan of organization 
for its various plants and divisions is one of 
decentralized management and administra- 
tion within a broad framework of company 
philosophy and policy, with responsibility 
and authority going hand in hand. 

Members of the B. F. Goodrich manage- 
ment team who head up the great Tuscaloosa 
plant were carefully chosen by Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Gulick for the important responsi- 
bilities which they shoulder as this plant 
moves toward completion and high levels of 
production. Joe Herbert and his team have 
performed admirably. 

And now I desire to extend to the citizens 
of Tuscaloosa and the great State of Alabama 
the sincere thanks of B. F. Goodrich for the 
helpfulness and for the many courtesies that 
have been accorded to members of our organ- 
ization. 

B. F. Goodrich and the city of Tuscaloosa 
are off to a good start but the pace will get 
hotter. We know full well that in the rubber 
industry the race is long and the competition 
severe. 

Yet I am supremely confident that every- 
one who has a part to play will do better than 
his best to make the Tuscaloosa plant a 
Winner and a perpetual champion. 





How We Got That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROSS RIZLEY 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 
Mr, RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing editorial from the Monday, De- 
cember 8 edition of the Daily Oklaho- 
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man contains excellent food for thought 
and ought to be interesting reading to 
the do-gooders and spenders who would 
give America away without asking any 
questions, and who seemingly question 
not only the intelligence but the patriot- 
ism of anyone who opposes in any man- 
ner the various and sundry gift programs 
for billions of dollars of the American 
taxpayers’ money to foreigners: 
HOW WE GOT THAT WAY 


A well-known newspaper and radio com- 
mentator recently took time out from his 
intent gazing at the national and interna- 
tional scenes and came out into the Middle 
West to view some of the individual trees 
And he finds himself both disturbed and 
puzzled at what he saw. 

His first impression, the observer wrote, 
is that the citizens of this sprawling region 
“like those elsewhere in America, though per- 
haps a little more so, are in the very old 
and human state of mind of wanting to have 
their cake and eat it, too,” in their attitudes 
on both domestic and foreign affairs 

He also complains that while midwest- 
erners want Russia curbed, they are not very 
enthusiastic about the Marshall plan and 
want to know if we aren’t being suckers to 
pour all that money and food into Europe. 
Striking out at the general impression that 
Europe's plight is due to laziness and for 
going in for socialism, the observer wrote 
with doleful finality: “Few persons seemed 
to realize that the principal cause for the 
mess in Europe was the most devastating war 
in history.” 

Yet, in almost the same breath, he con- 
ceded there is ample evidence of the in- 
herent generosity of the mass of Americans 
out here in the way they lavished food gifts 
that bulged the Friendship Train and be- 
lieves if they could really be convinced that 
the Europeans were starving there is no 
doubt they would come through generously 
with whatever was needed. 

This observer, upon rediscovering mid- 
America, placed his finger squarely on the 
people’s thinking but blithely overlooked 
the reasons for it. There is little, if any, 
mystery how we got that way. 

Sure, we want to eat our cake and have 
it, too. Haven't we been told for the past 
14 years that this was not only desirable 
but possible? Didn’t work beyond the 40- 
hour week become a national legislative 
felony? Didn't pay rates hike skyward, all 
on Government order, while the same po- 
litical leadership urged us to work less? 
Weren't we given the example of a govern- 
ment pursuing the greatest and costliest war 
in history with one hand and social reforms 
with the other? Hasn't central government 
consistently plugged this “Hit Parade” win- 
ner: “The more we borrow and tax and 
spend, the richer we'll surely be in the end”? 
We've been fully educated to the eat-your- 
cake-and-have-it-too theory. 

Certainly, we are suspicious of the Marshall 
plan or any other. And why not? The most 
devastating war in history ended in 1945. 
We have fed Europe and much of the rest 
of the world, too, through that crop year, 
through the 1946 harvest time and through 
the 1947 grain gathering. And we are being 
asked to feed the folks again—at least 
through the 1948 crop season. Maybe longer. 

The Marshall plan, folks recall, runs 
through 1951. True, factories, railroads, and 
cities were badly battered and smashed. But 
nobody made off with the land which sup- 
plies the world's physical basis for living. 
We made seed available for these past crop 
years and pardon our curiosity if we rise to 
inquire why food still is so terrifically short. 








We know there was some 


unfavorable 
weather in parts of Europe this past year 


but we also know, for one example, that 
France actually seeded about 20 percent le 

grain acreage in the spring of 1947 due t 
socialistic tinkering with price controls. 

And why shouldn't we be a little gun- 
shy of other rehabilitation plans? Haven't 
we seen the bulk of our governmentally-sup- 
plied food relief go straight into Europe's 
black markets? Haven't we seen our heavy 
machinery and equipment rusting on the 
docks to which it was delivered months and 
months ago? And, last but not least 
haven't we seen continuing shipments of 
supplies, vital to both peace and war, going 
to Russia, Yugoslavia, and other countries 
whose aims, per choice or per force, run 
counter to our concepts of living together 
in a world at peace? So pardon us if our 
skepticism is showing just a tiny bit. 

These are just a few of the many very good 
reasons why we got the way that so puzzles 
and disturbs this modern Columbus. He 
could render yeoman service if he would 
quit worrying about our symptoms and seek 
a diagnosis of the cause which, if the truth 
be known, is probably so close to the nose 
he keeps glued on international and national 
affairs that his eyes simply cannot focus 
on it. 





Fertilizer Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement which 
was made by Mr. Charles E. Heinrichs, 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va., before the Fertilizer Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture at its hearing December 9, 
1947: 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles E, 
Heinrichs, manager, phosphate-mining de- 
partment of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., of Richmond, Va. 

Eleven months ago production estimates 
were presented before the subcommittee of 
the House Agricultural Committee by repre- 
sentatives of industry with respect to the 
available supply of fertilizer materials. Cer- 
tain estimates, especially with respect to 
phosphate rock and superphosphate produc- 
tion, may have appeared to be on the opti- 
mistic side. Certainly at the time they were 
made it was with the hope that equipment, 
supplies, and materials would be available 
for shorter deliveries and in ever-increasing 
quantity for expansion of production facili- 
ties. It was further hoped at that time that 
there would be a marked improvement in 
the transportation situation and that there 
would be an end to crippling strikes. In fact, 
the estimates were based to a certain extent 
on the expectation of a rapid return to some- 
thing approaching normalcy. 

As matters turned out, there was an im- 
provement in the labor situation as concerns 
the number, nature, and severity of strikes. 
However, severe car shortages have continued 
at intervals throughout the intervening pe- 
riod, and supplies, material, and equipment 
are still being procured only on the basis of 
deliveries ranging all the way from 4 months 
to 5 years, 











Nevertheless, the production of phosphates 
has met and exceeded all predictions and 
further expansion of prcduction is proceed- 


ing, even under adverse conditions, at an 
amazing rate. 
With 5 months of the 1947-48 fertilizer 


year already behind us, it is apparent that 
the production of phosphate rock in Florida 
alone for the year will equal, and possibly 
even exceed, 6,000,000 gross tons. The pro- 
duction of the entire country, including 
Florida, Tennessee, and the western field, is 
expected to be in the neighborhocd of 8,000,- 
000 tons with the possibility of reaching 
8,500,000 gross tons. With new construc- 
tion already completed or nearing completion 
it is now estimated that the production ca- 
pacity of the industry for the year 1948-49 
will have been brought to the level of more 
than 10,000,000 tons. Of this total the ex- 
panded capacity of the Florida field alone 
will be between 8,000,000 and 8,500,000 tons. 
This national production should be ample 
to meet all requirements in the United States 
and at the same time leave a substantial ton- 
nage available for export. As a matter of 
fact, it appears that in the opinion of the 
United States Department of Agriculture a 
condition of sufficiency is expected to be 
reached in the current year. In the report 
of the Production and Marketing Division 
(November 1947) it is stated that “World 
production of phosphate rock will probably 
be sufficient to meet world demands in 
1947-48.” 

It was properly stated before the commit- 
tee in January of this year that there was 
no dearth of capacity to make superphos- 
phates and that a material expansion of con- 
centrated superphosphate capacity was defi- 
nitely under way. It was at the same time 
pointed out that the production of super- 
phosphates is limited merely by the ability 
to supply the raw materials, phosphate rock 
and sulfuric acid. 

The soundness of theSe representations has 
been demonstrated by the increased produc- 
tion of superphosphates which has accom- 
panied the expansion of phosphate-rock 
production and the improvement in sulfuric 
acid supplies. According to data published 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a total of 8,968,000 net tons of super- 
phosphates was produced in the United 
States in the year 1946-47 and it was indi- 
cated that a substantial increase could be 
expected in the year 1947-48. It now ap- 
pears, however, that the actual increase in 
the current year will far exceed such indica- 
tions. In view of the greatly expanded rock 
preduction, increased acid supply, and con- 
struction of new superphosphate plants, it 
is now considered likely that the production 
of superphosphates of all types will exceed 
10,000,000 tons in the year 1947-48 and should 
reach a total of well over 11,000,000 tons in 
the year 1948-49. 

It is a matter of pride to the industry that, 
though the domestic demand for phosphate 
rock in 1940 was for only 3,000,000 tons and 
though the demand has nearly tripled during 
the past few years, the production capacity 
has been increased at such a rate and in suffi- 
cient amount to now be able to meet the 
mushroomed demand. And it must be borne 
in mind that this expansion has been accom- 
plished by private industry on its own initia- 
tive and at its own expense, not under nor- 
mal conditions but during a period when 
construction projects met more and greater 
obstacles than have perhaps ever before been 
encountered by an expanding industry. 

There are ample mineral phosphate re- 
serves within the boundaries of continental 
United States to dispel any fear of a shortage 
of this raw material. Of the total known 
world reserves of phosphate rock, estimated 
by competent authorities at approximately 
26,000,000,000 metric tons, the United States 
has about 51 percent or approximately 13,- 
500,000,000 tons, 
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The findings of a joint congressional com- 
mittee substantiate this fact, phosphate re- 
sources of United States—hearings before the 
Joint Committee to Investigate the Adequacy 
and Use of Phosphate Resources of the 
United States—Congress of the United 
States, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, 
1938, printed in 1939. 

These United States reserves are distri- 
buted approximately as follows: 

Eastern States: 








FRORIGN ccdttcnnnnasweocua Gee 
eo ee 194, 468, 000 
South Carolina.......... 8, 798, 000 
PE, * ceatciGikiarninacee 863, 000 
PES : snccceadne Joie 20, 000, 000 

TO ict iaitedtcaiiiacit atta! 5, 305, 9€8, 000 

Western States: 

MINN x scsistienictbinaheiiinaeneumicaeias 5, 736, 335, 000 


ek lal aie aie 391, 323, 000 


PUNTA cetisnsssitininleacliliatoidadaiaie 1, 741, 480, 000 
NOE /cictacanceiabaciiaias ile 115, 754, 000 
bai datcintetiiniiemict 7, 984, 892, 000 


The joint congressional committee in 1938 
found that the mining of phosphate rock was 
conducted on a high plane of efficiency and 
with due consideration for the conservation 
of mineral resources, but this has received 
little or no publicity. 





Allowance of Income-Tax Deductions To 
Cover Cost of Relief Parcels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, chari- 
table bequests up to a limit of 15 percent 
of one’s income are very properly deduc- 
tible for income-tax purposes. 

In order to obtain the benefit of this 
deduction, however, it is necesSary to 
show that the gift was made to an estab- 
lished corporation or organization en- 
gaged in charitable, educational or re- 
ligious activities. 

Thus, contributions to the Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe, 
otherwise known as CARE organization, 
are deductible. The only difficulty with 
limiting such deductions to gifts to this 
or other established relief organizations 
is that, in most instances, those who sac- 
rifice the most in sending parcels abroad 
and who, therefore, most need the bene- 
fit of an income-tax deduction, are not 
able to take advantage of the provision 
in the existing statute. 

Those who go to the corner grocery, 
make up a package, and send it off to 
their stricken relatives or friends in Eu- 
rope cannot share in this tax advantage 
because their gifts are not made to an 
established relief body. 

As I said when I introduced legislation 
to reduce by one-half the postal charges 
on shipments of relief supplies abroad, 
this voluntary method of helping our 
stricken friends across the seas should 
be encouraged in every reasonable way. 

I am today endeavoring to give a fur- 
ther impetus to this method of extending 
relief by introducing a bill to amend the 
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Internal Revenue Code so as to provide 
that one who sends to persons in foreign 
countries parcels containing food, cloth- 
ing, medical supplies, or other necessities 
of life may deduct the fair value of such 
parcels as a charitable contribution, 
when he files his income-tax return. 
The value is to be determined at the time 
the parcel is mailed and to be shown on 
the postal receipt which is issued at that 
time and on the accompanying customs 
declaration. 

There would seem to be no difficulty in 
administering the provisions of such a 
law since it will not require that any- 
thing more be done than is now the es- 
tablished practice. It will certainly re- 
sult in definite encouragement to those 
who are trying to help suffering in the 
world. It will not result in any appre- 
ciable loss in revenue to the Government. 
Such contributions, like all others, will be 
subject to the 15-percent limitation. It 
will, however, mean a great deal, particu- 
larly to those with relatives or national 
origin ties in foreign countries, many of 
whom are now making such great sacri- 
fices in order to share a few of the neces- 
sities of life with the less fortunate. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will grant an early 
hearing and a favorable response to this 
suggestion. 





Criticism of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, we all have 
been aware, somewhat painfully, per- 
haps, of the propaganda which has been 
under way for years to belabor and be- 
little the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We have recognized that 
campaign as a concerted effort to de- 
stroy the confidence of the American 
people in the Congress. We have also 
recognized that if this could be brought 
about, our American system of govern- 
ment would be destroyed, and the very 
things against which Thomas Jefferson 
warned us would come about. 

Some years ago, I was one of several 
Members of the Congress, embracing 
both sides of the aisle, who helped to 
organize the American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, which is an educational organi- 
zation designed to render a wholly objec- 
tive, nonpartisan, unprejudiced, free 
service to the Members of the Congress 
in the interests of good government. 

A large number of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and many Sen- 
ators have taken this service for years, 
and we have found that it is wholly 
objective and is devoted to the cause of 
gocd government. 

Recently, I learned, Commander Guy 
E. Wyatt, of West Orange, N. J., the 
executive vice president of the American 
Enterprise Association, has interested 
himself in a public relations activity on 


behalf of the Congress. He made a 
| ly at New Orleans, La., and 


speecn rect 


] ‘a similar speech in Nashville, Tenn., 
to | » and appreciative audiences, in 
which he pointed out how unthinking or 
care! persons might lend themselves 


and cunning schemes of the 
subversionists to destroy our American 
form of government by falling in with 
} k and easy criticism and ridicule 
of the Congre 

So effective was Commander Wyatt’s 
I h in New Orleans that the New 
Orleans States, a very large and infiu- 
ential newspaper, ran an editorial which 
I wish to insert in part in the REcorRD. 

Then in the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
anether large and influential paper in 
the South, a very fine first-page article 
appeared which quotes a part of the 
speech delivered by Commander Wyatt 
and commends his views. 

Mr. Speaker, this is all very gratifying 
to me, beceuse it indicates that the 
American people have not been as in- 
fected with this accursed virus of com- 
munism as perhaps some of us might 
have believed. 

The confidence of the American people 
in their Congress has not been destroyed. 
I think it is a very wholesome develop- 
ment that a gentleman like Commander 
Wyatt, an official of an organization 
maintained by very responsible citizens 
for the purpose of affording a free serv- 
ice to Members of Congress, should go 
out on a mission of acquainting the peo- 
ple with the excellence of the legislative 
branch of their Government. I think it 
will be gratifying to all of us, as it has 
to me, that the response has been so 
marked and so enthusiastic, and I think 
this is a public service which will have 
very important results. 

[From the New Orleans States of December 
6, 1947] 
BANTERING CONGRESS 

Mr. Guy E. Wyatt, of West Orange, N. J., 
the executive vice president of American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., in a talk before 
the Members Council Thursday deplored a 
prevalent tendency in the country to ridicule 
and belittle Congress. He thinks this is sub- 
versive conduct in these particular times, or 
that it serves the purposes of the subversive 
groups 

Mr. Wyatt's point is, we believe, well taken, 
It is stupid of the American people to deride, 
lampoon, and satirize, as a whole the people 
they themselves have chosen to transact their 
public affairs. This is equivalent to ridicul- 
ing themselves. They are belittling their 
own acts and their own judgment. Any citi- 
zen feeling impelled to criticize National 
Congress as a unit should pull himself up 
short and take himself out to the woodshed 
for a self-administered booting. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
December 9, 1947] 

WYATT FLAYS CRITICISM OF CONGRESS 
Americans who belittle and fail to support 
Congress are playing into the hands of sub- 
versive forces which are trying to discredit 
our form of government, Guy E. Wyatt, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American Enter- 
prise Association, declared today in an ade 

dress before the Nashville Rotary Club. 
Wyatt, who directs the activities of a fact- 
finding organization representing some 500 
small and large businesses throughout the 
country, was introduced at the luncheon 
necting in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 


ing by Lipscomb Davis. Joe Sills, Rotary 
president, presided. 

“There has been for many years now a 
concerted and studied propaganda campaign 
designed to break down the people’s confi- 
dence in the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment,” Wyatt declared. Stressing the se- 
riousness of this movement in view of the 
fact that Congress is the people's special in- 
strument of control, the speaker added, “if 
your confidence in it and your support of 
it are not destroyed, you may hold a con- 
stantly growing bureaucracy in check and 
keep down a constant tendency for the Fed- 
eral Government to encroach upon local and 
state governmental functions and private 
prerogatives.” 

Stating that it is true there have been in- 
stances when legislation was counter to pub- 
lic interest, Wyatt said this situation, which 
has existed for years, takes a more sinister 
note when subversive forces and enemies of 
representative government pounce upon this 
means to belittle and discredit our form of 
Government. 

Such subversive movements can be de- 
tected and corrected, the speaker said. How- 
ever, a condition more difficult to diagnose 
is the blind faith of the people that a law 
in and of itself will achieve a desired re- 
sult and the people’s consequent abandon- 
ment of fnterest and support after a con- 
structive law has been enacted. 

It is in this respect that industrial states- 
manship must be developed and put to work 
to interpret, protect and uphold the opera- 
tion and respect for laws and for those 
elected representatives of the people who 
make them. 

Vyatt pointed out how difficult it is for 
Congressmen to secure the necessary infor- 
mation to handle a myriad of different legis- 
lative suggestions. “Like businessmen who 
learn to depend upon able assistants and 
department heads,” he said, “Congressmen 
need a service from business which will pro- 
vide factual, objective, boiled down informa- 
tion on controversial issues. 

“It behooves industry to rise to the meas- 
ure of its responsibility to bring forth ob- 
jective leadership,” he concluded, “to spread 
the knowledge and understanding of the mu- 
tual advantages of free enterprise, to volun- 
teer readjustments of known equalities be- 
tween industry, labor and the consuming 
public, to cooperate with Congress either 
individually or by supporting organizations 
set up for that purpose, and, in doing all of 
this, to strengthen and perpetuate this great 
bulwark of freedom, this cherished institu- 
tion of representative government, the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

This is the purpose of the American En- 
terprise Association, Wyatt explained. 

The speaker also attacked government on 
a basis of want and need. The wants 
of one era become the needs of the 
next * * * unless our capacity to pro- 
vide increases to the same degree, it is only 
a matter of time before we complete the 
cycle of folly. 





GOP, NAM, and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Dem- 
ocrats in this House have a better name 
for the so-called Republican anti-infla- 
tion program, as set forth in House Joint 
Resolution 273. It should be called a 
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relief bill for the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. If 
it passes the Congress, it will, from the 
very language of the bill, relieve the 
giant monopolies of this country from 
“the operation of the antitrust laws and 
of all other restraints, limitations, and 
prohibitions of law.” I agree with the 
Attorney General’s recent statement 
that there could be no more effective 
check against inflation than for Congress 
to increase the appropriations for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. Re- 
move the antitrust laws, and what pro- 
tection against the monopolies is left for 
the little man, the farmer, the laborer, 
the small businessman, the white-collar 
worker? This legislation is supposed to 
control inflation. Yes, it will control in- 
flation, but it will so control it that the 
upward spiral will be sure to continue 
until Wall Street has once again attained 
domination over the Nation’s wealth as 
it did in 1929. 

This is said to be a bill for the volun- 
tary control of inflation, but voluntary 
on the part of whom? Big business will 
have the power, free from the operation 
of the antitrust laws, to allocate mate- 
rials. There will be nothing voluntary 
about it on the part of little business, 
which will be subject to the allocations 
made by big business whether it agrees 
to it or likes it or not. 

The bill is no anti-inflation measure. 
By its very terms, agreements to control 
prices are not authorized. Its object is 
to prevent inflation; its effect is to insure 
the continuance of inflation to the profit 
of big business. 

This subject is a very important one, 
indeed. How inflation might be con- 
trolled by legislation is a problem which 
should require the full and complete con- 
sideration of the Congress. Whether we 
should attempt to legislate in this field at 
all is a matter about which considerable 
argument has been heard through the 
years. It is difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand how such an important measure 
could be brought to the floor of the House 
under a gag rule with only 20 minutes 
of debate on each side. The Democratic 
Party will not be made the goat of this 
attempt by the Republicans to dodge 
their responsibility. They can make 
their appeal to the big-money campaign 
contributors if they like; we will rest our 
case with the American people. 





Amending National Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am in favor of passage of H. R. 
4675 and will vote for the bill. A criti- 
cal housing shortage still exists in this 
country and the bill will go a long way 
to assist in maintaining a high volume 
of new residential construction. This 
high volume can be maintained under 





x 
7 
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the bill without supporting unnecessary 
or artificial costs. 

In particular, Mr. Speaker, the bill 
will authorize the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to insure mortgages on new 
residential construction under title VI 
of a National Housing Act as amended. 
According to the report of the commit- 
tee which is handling the bill, it appears 
that under title VI that the original au- 
thorization was rapidly approaching ex- 
haustion and unless this bill is passed 
it would mean that the Federal Housing 
Administrator would be compelled to dis- 
continue receiving additional applica- 
tions for mortgage insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of this bill will 
also assist former servicemen who are 
trying so desperately to establish new 
homes for their families. If this bill 
does not pass, it follows that construc- 
tion of new homes will be curtailed to 
a great extent and certainly it is in- 
cumbent upon the Congress to do all 
it possibly can to insure a high level of 
home building in this country. I am 
sure that there will be almost unanimous 
approval of this legislation. 





Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
December 15, 1947: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 
ON A DANGEROUS ROAD 


The November monthly letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York contains sig- 
nificant observations which are pertinent to 
the current discussion of remedies for infla- 
tion in the United States. We quote: 

“In Sweden, the Government central bank 
has been maintaining a fixed support of 3 
percent bonds at a time when the country’s 
gold and foreign exchange resources were 
being rapidly drained away to finance large 
import surpluses. Thus the tendency for 
import surpluses to draw off excessive pur- 
chasing power has been neutralized in major 
part by the shift to the central bank of 
public debt previously held by the banks and 
the general public. The inflation problem 
remains on hand. To meet the crisis, the 
Swedish Government has invoked a series of 
direct controls, including a severe cutback 
in building activity, tightened limitations 
on imports, and seizure of all private hold- 
ings of dollars, Swiss francs, Argentine pesos, 
and Portuguese escudos of Swedish nationals 
plus certain other assets in those countries.” 

Thus, by keeping money cheap so that the 
Government might finance easily, Sweden 
succeeded in converting hard currency into 
a soft currency; the policy achieved the 
ridiculous result apparently of causing a 
flight from Swedish currency into the Cur- 
rency of poor little Portugal. 

That is not all the Swedes achieved. Hav- 
ing fed the sources of inflation, they then 
went through the familiar resort to repres- 
sive measures, such as curtailing building 
activity and limiting imports. 





We quote further from the National Cit 
Bank's statement: 

“The experience of the occupied countries 
suggests that when governments try to bor- 
row money at rates too low to attract genuine 

avings, or to compete with alternative out- 

lets for funds, the government bonds they 
sell wind up in the central bank, which pays 
for the bonds by issuing new notes or by 
giving banks credits to their reserve accounts 
on its books. The end result is a dressed-up 
version of old-fashioned printing-press infla- 
tion. In fact, the results can be worse if the 
doors of the central banks are held open to 
the ‘monetization’ not alone of current gov- 
ernment deficits, but also of government 
securities originally taken up by the public 
in financing previous government deficits. It 
is little wonder that in so many countries 
respect for the money of the realm has de- 
scended to such low levels.” 

We hope that those who make and those 
who accept statements that monetary infla- 
tion has been stopped in this country be- 
cause Treasury deficits have been replaced 
by Treasury surpluses will read the above 
carefully. Because when bonds issued to 
finance past deficits wind up in the central 
banks, past deficits are doing their deadly 
inflationary work. 

And at this moment the central bank in 
this country is helping to maintain an ar- 
tificlally low interest rate on Government 
securities and unless it stops doing so the 
results will not be different than they have 
been elsewhere. 

It is always the other fellow in some other 
country who is taking inflationary action. 
Those who are doing it in a particular place 
at a particular time can always tell why their 
policy and actions are sound and why condi- 
tions are different. But the end result is 
always the same. 

The Federal Reserve supports the price of 
Government bonds, and already we have what 
developed in Sweden and the occupied coun- 
tries, that is, the proposals to repress the re- 
sults of monetary inflation by a network of 
sanctions and controls, the feeding of infla- 
tion at its sources and trying to repress its 
symptoms. 

And if anyone thinks that there is not a 
flight from the dollar, let him listen to the 
testimony of one of President Truman's ad- 
visers who said quite candidly that he sent 
his dollars into commodities to hedge against 
inflation. 

The remedy is clear. 
act seems lacking. 


Only the courage to 





Honor Paid Col. Milton B. Ochs Well 


Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve in passing around a few bouquets to 
people who deserve them during their 
lifetime. Col. Milton B. Ochs, of Chat- 
tanooga, brother of the late Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, 
has devoted a lifetime to the assistance of 
his friends and of worthy causes in the 
State of Tennessee. A list of his benefi- 
cences is too long to set forth. Suffi- 
cient it is to say that Col. Milton B. Ochs 
through his thoughtful generosity has 
brought much happiness to thousands of 
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people and has done much to make a 
better place of the community in which 
he lives. It is very fitting, therefore, that 
the Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga has 
selected him as the man of the year. A 
few words about Colonel Ochs and his 
life were well set forth in Alfred Mynders 
excellent column, Next to the News, of 
ecember 10, as follows: 
{From the Chattanooga Times] 

NEXT TO THE NEWS 

(By Alfred Mynders) 

In selecting Col. Milton B. Ochs 
standing citizen of the year, the Kiwanis 
Club honors a man who has devoted his 
adult life to Chattanooga and its social, civic, 
and journalistic interests. The Kiwanis 
Club adds to its long list of distinguished 
outstanding citizens a man whose good fel- 
lowship seems to have reached its climax in 
his presidency of the Chattanooga Half-Cen- 
tury Club. He is the beloved fountainhead 
and guiding spirit of that unique organiza 
tion. 

The Half-Century Club is the outward and 
visible form of an inward and spiritual grace 
which has dominated Colonel Ochs’ thoughts 
for many years and which has been expressed 
daily in his Looking Backward column on 
this page of the Chattanocga Times. 

This writer frankly envies his infinite 
variety and his capacity for reflecting the 
golden youthful years and events in the lives 
of the Half-Century Club members through 
his Looking Backward column 

It is no secret that Colonel Ochs is past 
80. Even the lovely Miss Fan, whom he mar- 
ried as the belle of Chattanooga is, herself, 
just past 80. But the amazing man writes 
his Looking Backward columns in longhand 
every day 

It would be a job of work for a newspaper- 
man of just 30 years of age, but being a labor 
of love with him, he seems to like it and to 
thrive on it 

If he goes out of town on a trip—too often 
of late a sad trip to see his beloved sister, 
Miss Nannie, or to attend some sorrowful 
farewell to a friend who has not stuck it out 
as long as Colonel Millie—he leaves his col- 
umns in advance, all hand-written and all 
in order. 

Daily, there are thousands who read Look- 
ing Backward and who anxiously turn to It 
and echo Longfellow’s words: 


as the out- 


“This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene 

And summon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been.” 


The Kiwanis Club told his part in 
suading the late great Adolph S. Ochs to 
build that religious gem, the Memorial Tem- 
ple to Julius and Bertha Ochs out on Mc- 
Callie. Adolph Ochs furnished the money 
and Milton Ochs furnished the time and 
the dreams to give Chattanooga a great Look- 
out Mountain Park, which will be preserved 
for the people. 

Colonel Ochs was married on the 26th of 
April 1893 to the beautiful Miss Fannie Van 
Dyke, the daughter of the late Willlam D 
and Anna (Deadrick) Van Dyke. Three chil- 
dren blessed the union. The elder son ts 
Col. William Van Dyke Ochs, of the United 
States Army, retired. The second son is 
Adolph Shelby Ochs, former general man- 
ager of the Chattanooga Times. The third 
child, the only daughter, is Mrs. Margaret 
Elizabeth Ochs Palmer 

A friend of the military cadets in h 
younger days, a worker for every patriotic 
movement here in two World Wars, a news- 
paperman in Philadelphia and Nashville, and 
a vital force in the newspaper life of this 
city for two generations, Colonel Ochs’ dally 
column on this page is easily one of the best 
of its kind in the South. One marvels at his 
play of wit and sentiment, and one 


per- 


knows 
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that over the coffee cups, Looking Backward 
i most widely read feature o1 the Chat- 
t aT . 
“Trade hardly deems the busy day begun 

T hi c eye along the sheet has run; 
The | ming daughter throws her needle 

by 
And reads her schoolmate’s marriage with 
v} 

W e tl ive mother puts her glasses on 
And gives a tear to some old crony gone.” 

Its appeal is to all, for it deals in the 
light which glows forever in human hearts— 
the light of other days. That is the light 
neve! *n on land or sea, but the light which 
is never quenched—the light of other days. 
“Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me; 

The smiles, the tears, of boyhood’s years 


The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken.” 


The Kiwanis citation says: 

“When he took over the presidency (of 
the Half-Century Club) there was a mem. 
bership of approximately 175. Today, under 
his guidance, there is a membership of 610 
active and 203 have passed away * °* §®°, 
The members of the Half-Century Club all 
agree he has endeared himself to more people 
during the last 10 years than any individual 
in our city.” 

Colonel Ochs has held too many honors to 
be enumerated in this space. He has been 
50 active a force in journalism from his salad 
days that his life confirms what so many of 
us slaves of the lamp believe—that there is 
no other profession like journalism. He has 
promoted civic progress in every way. And 
with all he has been a vivid, charming, and 
informative writer. 

The outstanding citizen of the year is still 
@& newspaperman and a very hard-working 
one and his life in Chattanooga has been re- 
flected in the things newspapermen do and 
the friends they cherish. 


“Nor ever once ashamed, so we be named 
Pressmen; slaves of the lamp; servants of 
light.” 





Are We Subsidizing Communism Abroad 
While Increasing Inflation at Home? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
every Member of Congress to the follow- 
ing profound communication I have re- 
ceived from a man who has spent a life- 
time studying international financial 
problems. The most careful considera- 
tion should be given to his observations 
and advice before the Congress takes 
action on the proposed Marshall plan or 
any phase of it. 

Freedom and plenty abroad are not 
compatible with regimentation, inflation, 
and loss of liberty at home. 

SARATOGA, CALIF., December 2, 1947. 
Hon. J. Z. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In June I wrote 


you calling attention to the pegged prices 
required by order of the stabilization fund 


to be observed in exchanging foreign cur- 
rencies into United States dollars, an order 
entered upon demand of the governments 
of western Europe. I used the pegged price 
of the French franc as illustrating the in- 
superable barrier interposed by these pegged 
prices against export of French merchandise 
to the United States. My purpose was to 
make it clear that by thus preventing exports 
to the United States the French Government 
had, by its own act, created a shortage of 
dollars in France and could relieve it by rais- 
ing the barrier. A new spending project call- 
ing for advances unrelated to food to western 
European governments, including that of 
France, is now before Congress. In its sup- 
port it is urged that these countries are suf- 
fering from economic ills caused by events 
beyond their control; that they must have 
dollars which are unobtainable through their 
own exertions or they will “collapse.” It is 
in respect to this new spending project that 
Iam writing. What I am about to point out 
is this: 

That the principal countries of western 
Europe are in economic chains of their own 
forging and the major economic ills from 
which they suffer are the natural and in- 
evitable consequence of these self-imposed 
shackles. 

That they cannot recover until freed, and 
their freedom is to be had only through 
drastic political and economic reforms. 

That these reforms present political dif- 
ficulties of great magnitude and must come 
from within and not from without. 

That sound and stable money must be pro- 
vided and honestly maintained within these 
countries. That production and trade must 
be freed from an intolerable control the pur- 
pose of which is to force persons having 
things to sell, or services to render to accept 
in payment a debauched paper money at 
whatever values bureaus decree—decrees the 
pecple decline to obey since they know them 
to be founded upon false pretense. 

That they must reduce expenditures to the 
level of revenues, a process which requires 
the cessation of subsidies and gratuities; the 
denial of hand-outs to powerful pressure 
groups; the abolition of the 4-day week with 
reduction of salaries and wages to the fair 
level of production. 

That they must purge the public pay 
rolls of hosts of unnecessary clerks and use- 
less functionaries. 

In short, that governments must return to 
these policies of fiscal sobriety and common 
honesty essential to normal life in an orderly 
society. Money must cease to be common 
harlot to political expediency and return to 
its true position as an honest and respected 
servant of the people. No Member of Con- 
gress need be told that as things now stand 
in many of the countries, such reforms pre- 
sent near insuperable political difficulties. 
Held prisoner by interests now well vested, 
the natural fruit of their own follies, these 
governments will encounter fierce resistance 
in respect to every necessary reform. Suc- 
cess will be possible only under indomitable 
leadership, and then only when conditions 
are ripe: Under such circumstances, sub- 
sidization will not be required. If govern- 
ments are weak and conditions not ripe, sub- 
sidization will be worse than useless, since it 
will perpetuate the evils. This is because 
subsidies granted those in power will 
strengthen their hold upon office, and thus 
assure continuation of existing practices. 
Request for $3,000,000,000 to be expended in 
efforts to maintain pegged prices for debased 
paper moneys of itself betrays lack of cou- 
rageous purpose and intent upon the part of 
those concurring in the request. 

Both reason and experience sustain each 
of the conclusions just expressed. But in 
their support I propose to summon not only 
reason and experience but painful circum- 
stance as well, the first circumstance being 
that $20,000,000,000 already have been ap- 
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propriated by Congress and spent by bureaus 
for world rehabilitation since the surrender 
of Japan with as little permanent good as 
$20,000,000,000 spent for wheat to be broad- 
cast upon a desert as an agricultural ex- 
periment. 

II 


That there may be no misunderstanding 
of my position, let me make it clear that I 
offer no objection to the gratuitous provision 
of food and all other necessities to the con- 
quered peoples and those residing in occu- 
pied areas, Since we hold them in military 
custody and deny them freedom of action, 
we must provide for them or confess ourselves 
no better than those keepers of starvation 
camps we have hanged. Neither do I offer 
objection to the gratuitous provision of food 
and clothing within the liberated areas where 
it is proven that the country itself cannot 
make provision for its own needy, and where 
its distribution to those for whom it is in- 
tended is adequately assured. I make this 
qualification since it is my understanding 
that foods heretofore sent abroad gratuitous- 
ly have not been supplied gratuitously to the 
needy but, on the contrary, have been sold 
by those in power, and the money used as 
the government saw fit. Neither do I oppose 
combatting the spread of totalitarian com- 
munism by methods likely to prove effective. 

It is because the present project goes far 
beyond feeding and clothing needy persons 
and contemplates immense gratuities to ex- 
isting foreign governments for expenditure 
in such manner as they choose that I am 
troubling myself to write this letter and you 
to receive it, for I do not believe that such 
gratuities under present conditions will 
either bring prosperity to the people of those 
countries or serve to combat the spread of 
communism, 

III 


Those who advocate this new spending 
project, despite the failure of those which 
have preceded it, say that the way to prevent 
the spread of communism throughout west- 
ern Europe is to make the people of that area 
prosperous and hence contented; that the 
people of the states they propose to aid are 
not prosperous—at least, not as prosperous 
as they would like to be—and cannot become 
so through their own exertions. It is for this 
reason that they propose to aid them. The 
aid they suggest is twenty-odd billions in 
American money to be secured through the 
imposition or continuation of extraordinary 
taxes on the people of the United States, this 
money to be transferred as subsidies to for- 
eign treasuries. Upon receipt the money is 
to be used by the recipient governments in 
such ways as they deem proper to make their 
peovle prosperous. Even in a mad world, 
Congressman, it is difficult to soberly accept 
the doctrine of subsidizing governments 
which on their profligate record stand as 
proven purveyors of poverty and destroyers of 
plenty. 

Since France is the largest and most im- 
portant of the states proposed to be aided 
by gratuitous capital grants, I propose to con- 
sider this plan in respect to that country. 

The French people are strong and capable. 
They possess great wealth both at home and 
abroad and invaluable natural resources. 
There are many wealthy individuals and fam- 
ilies. I shall refer to these in greater detail 
before I have finished. Throughout a long 
history the French have demonstrated in- 
dustrial genius as well as great military valor 
and aggressiveness. By force of arms they 
have conquered and now hold peoples and 
lands in subjection both in Asia and Africa. 
Since the year 1800, a period of less than 
a century and a half, which is less than the 
lives of two 75-year-old men running con- 
secutively, their armies have more than once 
overrun all of Europe. So complete was this 
conquest that throughout that Continent 
they were enabled to place French kings of 
their own selection upon forcibly vacated 
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foreign thrones. 
d, France herself has been overrun. 
fore French recoveries both from defeat in 
wars and from internal revolution have been 


In turn, within that pe- 
Here- 


o- 


remarkable. The country is self-sustaining 
because of its naturally fertile and highly 
productive lands, and as a farmer the French 
peasant has no superior. He is industrious, 
frugal, and intelligent. He cherishes the 
land and spares no effort to maintain its 
fertility. 

As compared to other war-torn countries, 
the physical destruction in France was rela- 
tively little, and agriculture continued with 
slight interruption throughout the occupa- 
tion. Nearly 3 years have passed since the 
liberation and the return of the French 
prisoners of war to their occupations. In 
addition to domestic production and that of 
her overseas colonies, France, since the war's 
end, has had several billions of American 
production in exchange for which she has 
parted with nothing. Yet despite the exer- 
tions of the French people, supplemented by 
princely gifts from abroad, their Govern- 
has felt compelled to reduce their 
bread ration to a level below the lowest re- 
ceived during the German occupation, and, 
admitting no malfeasance in its own admin- 
istration, appears as suppliant for free gifts 
from abroad. 


ment 


IV 
In my letter to you of June 28, to which I 
have already referred, I pointed out how in- 
valid is the claim of the French Government 
that it has made a genuine effort to obtain 
American dollars through its own exertions, 
that is by honest reciprocal trade between 
Americans and Frenchmen. But a moment’s 
examination of its conduct is required to 
demenstrate that by deliberate act in estab- 
lishing a grossly overstated pegged price for 
the franc through the mechanism of the 
Stabilization Fund, it has so heavily penal- 
ized American travelers and merchants as to 
make substantial sales of French merchan- 
dise and services to Americans impossible. 
The facts speak for themselves and require no 
elaboration. By a coldly calculated expedi- 
ent, whatever its purpose, the French Gov- 
ernment has created its own shortage of the 
dollars of which it claims to be in need, and 
it is not an unfair deduction that the French 
Government proposes to part with French 
merchandise in exchange for American dol- 
lars only when hope vanishes of obtaining 
them for nothing. I say this because it is 
impossible to suppose that a government 
seriously desiring export business for its peo- 
ple would enact an insuperable barrier 
against it. But a government which believes 
that course of conduct to offer possibility of 
obtaining dollars without consideration 
would most certainly do so. The effort itself 
affords a melancholy commentary upon the 
French estimate of American intelligence. 
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In the period following the liberation the 
French Government, according to its statisti- 
cal reports, has issued more newly printed 
francs in payment of treasury deficits than 
did the Vichy government during the occu- 
pation. By this flagrant abuse of the 
sovereign power to issue money French poli- 
ticians in office have made pretense of giv- 
ing the people something for nothing. Its 
deficits represented subsidies of every con- 
ceivable sort; outrageously built up pay 
rolls; free services and wasteful extrava- 
gances including increased pay for a 4-day 
week. But in truth the miracle of provid- 
ing the people with something for nothing 
consisted of. nothing more than the shabby 
and ill-concealed robbery of every man, 
woman, and child in France who owned paper 
francs or obligations payable in francs, as 
well as all pensioners and annuitants and 
all wage and salary earners who lost steadily 
because of the lag between ascending prices 
and pay readjustments. Rationing and price 
exchange controls were resorted to in the 


hope of concealing the declining purchasing 
power of the franc With these controls 
came scarcity, their inseparable companion. 
These measures, senseless since they sought 
to defeat the protective forces of human 
nature itself, deceived no intelligent French- 
nan and should deceive no intelligent 
American. They aggravated a 
Situation already unendurab! 
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They have driven 





ts undergrouns 
and forced trade from the hands of estab- 
lished tax-paying merchants into the hands 





of free-booters who dare not 





S 
‘ declare I 
unlawful gains to the tax collector even if 
so disposed. In this manner they have both 
dried up the revenues of the state ; 
verted m j r 
here are few among the French ps le 
who do not understand 
lation and none understands it mors y 
than the French peasant. His understandi1 g 
is born of experience and family tradition 
He will not willingly submit to being vict 
ized through an oft repeated deception. It is 
for this reason that he hoards gold coins, 
both of French and foreign minting, even 
resorting to the purchase of thin cuttings 
from gold bars to be added to his hoard. 
He also acquires such foreign currencies as 
he deems stable, and it is well known t 
great portion of the United States cur 
spent in France by our armies found its way 
into French hoards where it remains. 
It is because of his understanding of what 
has been and ts daily being done to debase 
the franc that the French peasant withholds 
his produce from the price-controlled mar- 
Kets and secretly disposes of it upon the 
underground free market where the true 
value of the franc is recognized. A realist 
from experience and hard circumstance, he 
declines acceptance of the doctrine that false 
pretense bec truth at the will of the 
lawmaker or bureaucrat, and that by legal 
enactment and printed inscription p .per can 
be given whatever value government de- 
crees 
But the hoarding in France is not con- 
fined to peasants. Obeying the most natu- 
ral of all protective instincts, people of every 
class seek to save themselves from loss or 
impoverishment. Thus they quietly convert 
rancs into things of permanent value and 
find ways to secretly get their money and 
valuables out of France and into other 
countries. The drain of French-owned capi- 
tal from France through such measures has 
been enormous. A vast amount of this 
French-owned capital is known to be in- 
vested in American securities deposited by 
French owners in American strongboxes. It 
is this French capital driven into hiding be- 
cause of the notorious delinquencies of its 
own Government that is to be replaced 
through taxation of Americans, if Congress 
gives consent. 7 
Yet all human experience proves that when 
the French Government again establishes 
and maintains an honest medium of ex- 
change and discontinues price controls and 
rationing, food will return in abundance to 
the free markets of the cities, as it has many 
times in the past. Expatriated capital will 
come home, gold will be returned to the 
banks, commerce and industry will revive, 
and the national revenues will be restored. 
Americans should understand this. Did not 
meat and butter disappear from our own 
controlled markets, reappear when controls 
were lifted, and disappear again when con- 
trols were reimposed, only to promptly reap- 
pear when freedom was restored? Only per- 
sons of short memory can fail to recall this, 
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Public distress in France because of the 
steadily falling value of the franc has now 
reached the stage where a resolute Govern- 
ment might hope for success in drastic fiscal 
and monetary reform. All law-abiding per- 
sons in France and all who must work for 
wages or salaries or subsist upon income 
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payable in francs are victims of a destroying 
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force from which they are frantically seeking 








escape. The Communist leadership under- 
stand this far better than do th i- 
cans of | le understanding who e 
ity n fts to 
ch d ul food 
sal pl rhe Commu- 
nists props t hrow ofa G ment 
which } 1 to pro\ é 
government or an honest media of exchange. 
Under the leadership of Mo ¥, both intel- 
ligent and conscienceless, they have made 
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tion have alined themselves under e 
leadership of the C nu the ¢ € - 
ment has annou! its purpose to } 

and distribute 1al fra r) i 
perhaps its only sible recours¢ t 

moment. But tempor palliative 
must be followed forthwith by the essential 
and drastic operation, or nothing perma- 
nent will have been accomplished. Should 
subsidization from abroad result in post- 


ponement of this operation, it will have 
worked evil and not good 

It must be borne in mind that monetary 
inflation is of political origin though its 
manifestations appear in the realm of eco- 
1omics. It finds its 
ation in political expediency Its purpose 
is to enable those in powe! 
lic expenditure without a corres} 
crease in taxation As 
printing and expenditure of additional 


paper money or credits c mvertible into 








source and its continu- 


to increase pub- 
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money, appearance is given of som« 
being obtained for the people for not 
So it is that by the mass of the people in its 
early stages monetary inflation is deemed 
Santa Claus, and, since in the homely ver- 


nacular of a great American, “Nobody 

going to shoot Santa Claus,” protests < 
those who understand the ult 
go unheeded. The people accept 


is 
yf 
ffoct 


nate elec 


appearance 


for reality and vote to support those they 
deem to be their benefactors. Not until it 
is learned by the mass of tl ple through 








painful experience that behind the bene 
lent mask of Santa Claus hides the cruel 
countenance of an ogre which from the be- 
ginning has created nothing, but on t 
contrary has secretly taken cruelly and ruth- 
lessly, is there political hope of bringing 
monetary inflation to an end. Once started, 
as long as there is political gain in 
tinuance, the practice will be « 
only when its continuance has come 
political loss will it be discontinued. 

If freedom survives the present crises, there 
is but one serious possibility of long fpost- 
ponement of remedial action in France. 
possibility lies in unwise American inter- 
ference by subsidizing the French Govern- 
ment. By supplying the French politician 
in office with the means with which to con- 
tinue his subsidies, his extravagance and 
services with neither increased taxation nor 
the printing of additional francs, it is with- 
in our power to prolong the French economic 
malady, even to the exhaustion of our own 





available resources ut in essence the « r- 
ation will consist of nothing more than the 
temporary expedient of importing t our 
shores and unjustly inflicting upon our own 


} 


people a portion of the misery brought upon 
the French people through the maladminis- 
tration of their own government And in 
the end, when our own exhaust r 
cessation of our interventicn 
sible American official and every lawmaker 
and publicist party to the prcecess will he 
detested for it both at home and abroad; : 
home for starting and continuing the prac- 
tice, abroad because of its discontinuance. 
And, Congressman, should any of your con- 
stitutents inquire as to the probable dura- 
tion of economic distress in France, and you 











may be sure manv of them are wondering, 
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There is ample support of a current factual 

I ‘ usions just expressed. It 

found m daily in press reports 

i e in ting the declining value 
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tl t of the people because of 

i It b nd in speeches by French 
Cabinet member 1 strikes and demands 
f eased wage in the withholding of 
I produce from the price-con- 

t i markets of the cities, though there 
i evidence of scarcity in the country. 
Of equal significance are reports from re- 
t ed American travelers. The correspond- 
€ Marquis Childs, has recently reported 
from Par that expensive Parisian restau- 
rant ire daily filled with French diners, 
while the French Riviera, the expensive 
gam ig and resort center has just closed its 
most profitable year. Others have made 


lar reports 

Dr. Heiser, the distinguished American 
physician and author who gave a lifetime to 
the service of humanity through the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, has just returned from a 
3 months’ motor trip through France and 


Italy. He speaks both languages and talked 
freely with the people of the country and 
citi This competent man declared upon 
landing in New York that he found no evi- 
dence of serious lack of food in either coun- 


try and that the shops of Florence in Italy 
where there is no meat rationing carried 
more steaks and chops on display than he 
observed in similar New York markets. 

The distinguished San Francisco weekly, 
the Argonaut, of October 24, contains a letter 
from John Gallois, a prominent San Fran- 
ciscan, It was written at sea to the editor 
by Mr. Gallois who was returning from a 4 
months’ tour of Sweden, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and a small part of Germany. In 
this letter he says, “These Europeans are not 
suffering, alhough they appear broke. Never, 
even in the heydays of the late twenties have 
I seen such spending, luxury, gambling, and 
so forth as in France and Belgium. It’s 
not like the old days when the Americans, 
British, and Russians were the great spenders 
in Eurcpe. Now it’s the local people. What 
these people now need is to get down to work 
and forget about our helping them. The 
countries and people look healthy and pros- 
perous, and unless the 16 nations now as- 
sembled in Paris can form a sort of perpetual 
United States of western nations which 
would forget their dollar demands without 
productive planning, I would let them paddle 
their own canoe. * * * If France wants 
to get out of her mess, she must revise her 
ways of living and abandon the habits of 
luxury she has acquired in the years since 
the liberation. The exhibition of indecent 
riches I saw in French summer resorts has 
certainly not given tourists the impression 
she needs financial help. You cannot ask for 
help and live as well as before the war. 
* * * At present France offers a strange 
picture. Her industrial production is equal 
to 1938 but she lacks essential manufactured 
commodities. Her agricultural output equals 
1938, yet she goes begging for wheat and 
meat. The cause is hoarding for black- 
market prices. Her cities go short of food 
and the countryside eats as never before.” 
Many other interested travelers have re- 
ported similar observations. None of the in- 
decent display of wealth and luxury on the 
part of Frenchmen, described above, has 


escaped the eyes of the helpless middle and 
wage-earning classes of France, desperately 
struggling against the declining value of 


their francs. Their bitterness and resent- 
ment are manifested in the strikes and dis- 
orders now being experienced. This resente- 
ment will continue until conditions are 
changed, and change will come only with re- 
moval of the causes. 


VIII 
Proof of the cause of scarcity in the 
French cities and of the rapidly declining 


value of the franc is to be found in the Gov- 
ernment’s financial reports. In January of 
this year there were published in the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, of New 
York, a study of the French situation by a 
competent economist, Egon Kaskeline. The 


figures which follow are taken from that 
study. I have seen none of them ques- 
tioned and have no reason to doubt their 


authenticity. The French national debt is 
$453 per capita as compared with a per 
capita debt in the United States of $1,185, 
and in Great Britain of $2,152. In December 
1946 the controlled price level in France, as 
a consequence of the paper money infla- 
tion, had reached 800 percent of the 1938 
level. It is now much higher and moving 
upward steadily. Upon the free or black 
markets which were then doing over one- 
third of all French business, the price levels 
had reached 1,600 percent of the 1938 levels. 
The franc, Officially valued at the pegged 
price of 119-plus per the United States dollar 
by the International Stabilization Fund, was 
selling at 350 per United States dollar. It 
was estimated by M. Phillip, the new Minister 
of Finance, in his December address to the 
assembly that the tax frauds of the year 1946 
ran as high as 150,000,000,000 francs. One 
hundred and fifty billion francs, Congress- 
man, at the pegged rate of exchange is $1,- 
250,000,000. The total deficit of the French 
Government for the year 1946 was reported 
as 415,000,000,000 francs of which two hun- 
dred and three billion came from losses in 
the nationalized railways and industries. 
This deficit was met by the issuance of newly 
created paper francs. The deficit for 1947 
was estimated at 500,000,000,000 francs to be 
met in the same manner. 

The foregoing are shocking figures but those 
which follow must appall every Congressman 
who is giving serious consideration to the 
question of voting taxes against his own 
constituents on behalf of a French Govern- 
ment which openly declines to do its duty. 
Taxes collected in France represent but 22.7 
percent of French income as against nearly 
double that percent in the United States 
and 40 percent in Great Britain, while from 
the estimated annual 400,000,000,000 francs 
worth of agricultural production, but 2,000,- 
000,000 francs (one-half of 1 percent) are 
taken in taxes. It is in the face of these 
figures that it is gravely proposed that addi- 
tional taxes be laid upon all Americans, rich 
and poor, farmer and factory worker, to sup- 
port the Government of France. 

The French Government's reported income 
for the fiscal year ending in 1946 was 373,- 
000,000,000 francs. This equals $3,130,000,- 
000. The division of this by 40,000,000, the 
estimated population of France, gives $78 as 
the per capita tax burden imposed upon its 
people by the French Government in the 
fiscal year ending in 1946. Now subject to 
the same calculation the $40,000,000,000 tax 
collection of the Federal Government of the 
United States from the American people. In 
a word, divide 40,000,000,000 by 140,000,000, 
the population of the United States. This 
calculation discloses that the tax collection 
from the American people by the Federal 
Government alone during the year 1946 was 
$285 per capita, nearly three times that col- 
lected by the French Government from its 
people. 

It is not for taxing lightly that the French 
Government is to be condemned. It is for 
taxing lightly while spending heavily and 
meeting the deficits by the printing of paper 
francs. For this it is inevitable that it will 
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be called 


soon to account by the French 
people. That is, Congressman, the French 
Government will very soon be called to ac- 
count by the French people unless you and 
your colleagues can be persuaded to tax your 
own constituents to make good its deficits, 


Ix 


If the Congress of the United States is to 
become tax collector extraordinary for the 
bankrupt governments of Europe and the 
American citizen taxpayer extraordinary on 
behalf of those governments, it is well that 
Comgressmen visit those countries on whose 
behalf they propose to enact tax measures. 
But one day spent in examination of French 
books readily available in translation will 
afford great enlightenment both to those leg- 
islators who travel abroad in search of in- 
formation and those who remain at home 
For French scholars, with the industry and 
meticulous care characteristic of their race, 
have assembled and analyzed the records 
pertaining to the great French paper-money 
inflations of the past, even to the daily police 
reports respecting the feelings and conduct 
of the people. 

In these studies one is enabled to observe, 
as in a mirror, precisely the conditions to be 
observed in France today. The disappear- 
ance of food from the price-controlled and 
policed markets of the cities; food in plenty 
in the country; black markets flourishing; ex- 
pensive restaurants and gambling resorts 
filled to overflowing; speculation rampant 
and discontent and unhappiness everywhere; 
an overstaffed and wasteful Government un- 
ceasingly pouring newly printed paper francs 
into the country’s circulation while harassed 
and impotent officials struggle to force the 
people to accept the printings of the Govern- 
ment at such values as bureaucrats prescribe, 
the people declining to do so. History is re- 
peating itself in France. The French people, 
knowing their own history, and understand- 
ing the ways of the French politician, far 
better than do Americans, are resisting and 
rejecting a great imposture. There are, of 
course, persons in France, as in the United 
States, who lay the blame for stagnation of 
trade in price-controlled markets, the scar- 
city of food in the cities, and the steady in- 
crease of prices, upon the demands of labor 
and salaried persons for increased pay; oth- 
ers lay the blame upon merchants, others 
upon bankers, and still others upon indus- 
trialists and farmers. These charges are as 
false as they are unjust. The blame lies with 
none of these but upon those Frenchmen 
who cojointly constitute the French Govern- 
ment. By their dishonest fiscal practices 
they have destroyed an essential factor: in 
French civilization, the lawful medium of 
exchange of France, while the struggle of 
labor, of salaried persons, of merchants, of 
farmers, and industrialists for additional 
francs is but the natural struggle to survive. 
In it is exhibited the protective instinct of 
the individual to safeguard himself and his 
family, and nothing more. The issue of eco- 
nomic recovery in France lies between the 
French people as a whole and the French 
politician, and there it must be decided. Our 
intervention can prolong the struggle and 
the agony and import a portion of it to our 
own country. But it cannot determine its 
final outcome, 
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I have used France as example, but in one 
respect the case of England is more illumi- 
nating. When I wrote you 18 months ago ex- 
pressing opposition to the British loan in the 
form then advocated, I stated that I opposed 
it not because of antagonism toward the Brit- 
ish people but because upon objective reason- 
ing I believed the loan would prove harmful 
both to the British and to ourselves. I stated 
that reason led to no other conclusion than 
that it would impair Anglo-American friend- 
ship since the conditions attached to the 
loan could not be met and therefore should 
not be imposed. I also stated that the ad- 








verse effects of so great a drain on American 
resources, the total of $20,000,000,000 then 
under consideration for foreign grants being, 
interestingly enough, the same as at present, 
could not be postponed but would promptly 
manifest themselves. Little time has been 
required to vindicate the accuracy of these 
conclusions. As an alternate to the blanket 
loan as planned, I suggested a careful exam- 
ination of the fiscal affairs of Great Britain 
f that approach to its financial problems 
dictated by all experience. But it soon be- 
came apparent that the great mass of the 
American people, moved by humane instincts 
and high purpose, was being won by a skill- 
ful campaign of official propaganda to accept 
the representations inscribed upon the bottle 
with no real knowledge of its contents. Con- 
gress thereupon succumbed to the pressure 
of the administration. It was but a repeti- 
tion of similar administration successes. The 
result was but a repetition of past failures. 
Events have moved swiftly in America. The 
people have demonstrated that they like 
neither the scarcity and the advancing infla- 
tion they are experiencing at home nor the 
news they receive from abroad. They have 
learned that fine phrases and lofty declara- 
tions of purpose are poor substitutes for ob- 
jective reasoning, and that an economic un- 
truth does not become truth because ad- 
vanced in support of a cause deemed worthy. 


xI 


We now know in enlightening detail what 
happened to the British loan. To make use 
of an ancient expression it went for corn 
and games for the British populace, for food 
and clothing subsidies, for tobacco, for Holly- 
wood films. for doles, for losses incurred in 
nationalized industry with that increased 
pay for decreased production which makes 
for political popularity and national bank- 
ruptcy. By indirection through the sub- 
sidies it went for unprecedented welfare pro- 
grams and the pay of new heavily staffed 
bureaus to control the mechanisms of the 
new order. 

Bewildered Americans express astonish- 
ment that by-elections in Great Britain in 
regular succession have sustained the Social- 
ist Government, a seeming anomaly if things 
in Britain are as bad as reported. There 
need be no astonishment. During the past 
year the pay of British labor in shillings has 
been higher than ever before, and the cost 
of food and clothing relatively less because 
of prodigious Government subsidies made 
possible by the American loan. As a con- 
sequence of this and of the little left to buy 
because of the export program of his Govern- 
ment, the British wage earner has a surplus 
of shillings in his pocket. It is for this rea- 
son that absenteeism has reached propor- 
tions hitherto unknown and the increased 
attendance at horse racing, dog racing, pro- 
fessional football matches, and all other 
forms of public and private gambling have 
become a national scandal. The churches 
gambling committee has just reported that 
receipts on greyhound racing tracks in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales last year were 
$796,000,000; that bookmakers’ takings are 
estimated at slightly more, bringing the to- 
tal expenditure at greyhound racing tracks 
over $1,600,000,000. And who, Congressman, 
one may ask, paid for the colossal food and 
clothing subsidies, for the tobacco, for the 
Hollywood films, for the absenteeism, for de- 
creased work with increased pay? The 
answer is not difficult. It was paid for in 
substantial part by Americans under com- 
pulsion of an act of Congress. It was paid 
for out of the loan which, confidently sup- 
posed by well-meaning Americans to last 4 
years and assure the rehabilitation of British 
industry, was dissipated in living expenses 
and amusements in 1 and served no real 
purpose except to enable the Socialist gov- 
ernment to keep itself in power. 

Is it great wonder that so many Americans 
now meeting this bill through taxes and 
higher prices witness with grave concern the 
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That wh tive 1 ning made clear 
I been prove by events. From every 
part f tl i which Ame 1 
n ey 

ume li s re- 
ce d t Br iin 
from the ry h s 
all but dis ired in a year, and with what 
result—increased austerity for the British 


people and 1 batement in the economic 
distress of their c } Billions to tl 
Government of France, and with what re 
sult—c critical than before 
and a decrease in the bread ration of France 
to levels below that of the German occu- 
pation. Billions to Russia and her satellite 
States and the measure of their gratitude 
is the murder of innocent young Americans 
and the denuncia charge that we are 
imperialists, war mongers, and enemies of 
mankind Billions for the liberation and 
rehabilitation of China and our Government 
dares not publish the report of its official 
observer, sO gruesome are the details of cor- 
ruption and malfeasance; hundreds of mil- 
lions for Greece, and the dispatches of yes- 
terday disclose the discovery of $75,000,000 
in supplies abstracted and hidden in the in- 
terest of Greek individuals 

Among all who have accepted our bene- 
factions, which since the surrender of Japan 
have aggregated the great sum of $20,000,- 
000,000, few are to be found who believe our 
motives to be other than those of calculated 
self-interest. Nor are they 
out justification for this bel since each 
successive overseas-spending project has, 
like the present, been represented by its 
promoters as demanded in our own national 
interest. 

In every city, village, and hamlet in Amer- 
ica people are crying out against scarcity and 
high prices. The oppression is real and not 
fancied. There is scarcity and prices are 
high. One has but to pass through the food 
markets and observe the anxious faces of 
poorly dressed women to gain first-hand 
knowledge of what this condition means to 
many. Even the President coupled to his 
demand for these new gratuities abroad a 
demand for action against scarcity and high 
prices at home. It is a demand for relief 
from the very ill he proposes to inflict. It 
is a demand that one be subtracted from 
five and the result be six. 

To contend that these proposed shipments 
of billions of American resources and pro- 
duction abroad do not inflict definite short- 
ages and consequent higher prices at home 
is to indulge in meaningless abstraction. To 
say that it is the American wheat eaten by 
Americans and not the American wheat eaten 
by Europeans that makes prices high; that 
n steel consumed by Ameri- 
the American steel consumed 

nakes steel r 
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praising the working of an entire economy 
earmarking of portions the manner indi- 
cated is impossible. But it is indisputable 
that for every million bushels of wheat and 
every million tor f steel sent abroad there 
is an equivalent decrease in supply upon the 
home market It is also indisputable that 
the addition of dollars and convertible cred- 
its to our already overexpanded circulation 
sharply increases demand upon those mar- 
kets. 


scarce, are 
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There are persons who say that the United 
States can well afford to send an additional 
$20,000,000,000 worth of its resources and 
production abroad with nothing to be re- 
ceived in return, and should make provision 
to do so not only without delay but appar- 
ently without study insofar as Congress is 
concerned, In lieu of independent congres- 
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will vary with their inc 
their necessities Every item 
cured in the markets in competitive bidding 
inst Aimerican citizens, few of whom are 
the vast majority of whom are at best 
in no more than moderate circumstances, and 
many of whom are desperately poor. I beg of 
you to mark carefully the contrast between 
these two classes of purchasers in the Amer- 
ican market, the individual American who 
is compelled day by day to earn his own 
often mea supply of d and the for- 
iment which is supplied with dol- 
And having carefully 
contrast consider the handicap 
under which the American purchaser labors 
since he must not only earn his own doliars 
but provide the dollars spent by the foreig: 
government as well. Slight J 
facts is required to demonstrate the falsity of 
that singular concept which presumes to de- 
termine a question so vital to individuals 
upon an examination of what “the economy 
of the nation” can stand. The question is 
not what “the economy of the nation” can 
stand. The question is what tl 
flesh and blood creature already desperately 
struggling to make both ends meet, : 
age American, can stand. It is upon his back 
that Congress is asked to strap this load and 
it is with him that Congressmen and the 
political parties to which they belong must 
reckon in the end 
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France is suffering from this sickness in an 
acute stage. Great Britain suffers from it as 
well but in a lesser degree. Nevertheless her 
illness is aggravated by practices already 


pointed out In both countries production 

nd commerce are stifled with those con- 
trols never absent when money, forced to 
forsake its true function of handmaiden to 
commerce, becomes harlot to politicians. 
rhe purpose of such controls is neither to 
stimulate production nor facilitate distri- 
bution. The purpose is to force trade to ac- 
cept debauched currencies at prices fixed by 
political bureaus They constitute an at- 
tempt by government to enforce expropria- 
tions designed to serve the political interests 
of men in office. 

To subsidize a government is to subsidize 
the men who constitute it and their policies. 
Demonstration of this is plain in the case 
of the British loan, which is now clearly seen 
to have constituted subsidization of the So- 
cialist Government of Great Britain. If the 
practices of a government are prodigal, sub- 
Sidization of that government constitutes 
subsidization of prodigality. If the policies 
of a government promote scarcity and stag- 
nation of production and thus promote the 
spread of communism, subsidization of that 
government promotes the spread of com- 
munism by perpetuating the conditions that 
foster it. If the correct method of combat- 
ting the spread of communism in western 
and central Europe is to restore prosperity, 
measures calculated to restore prosperity 
must be adopted. The subsidization of west- 
ern European governments is not such a 
measure, Neither are measures for the re- 
shackling of Americans. Such measures will 
do no more than destroy production at home. 
There is but one method of restoring pros- 
perity in western and central Europe. That 
is to unbind the people, provide them with 
an honest medium of exchange and permit 
them to create prosperity. 

Congress can tax Americans until they cry 
for mercy and millions of them are uttering 
that cry today, and it can subsidize existing 
foreign governments without end, but until 
governments are set up which will establish 
and maintain honest media of exchange, live 








within their means, and free their peoples 
from bureaus and harmful controls there 
will be no recovery. And when they do 
«tablish and maintain such media of ex- 


change, reduce government expenditure to 
the level of government income, and free 
commerce from its chains, there will be no 
occasion to cry for foreign relief. The cure 
for Europe’s economic distress, Congressman, 
is to be found neither in the exportation of 
American resources gratuitously to European 
governments nor in re-regimenting Ameri- 
cans. It is to be found in the freeing of 
Europeans. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, 


Proposing a Consistent Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am 
herewith incorporating as part of the 
permanent Recorp the transcript of a 
broadcast which I delivered on Thursday 
night of last week under the title “A 
Consistent Foreign Policy”: 

A CONSISTENT FOREIGN POLIcy 


(Radio broadcast by Representative Karu E. 
MunoptT, of South Dakota, over the Nation- 
wide facilities of the American Broad- 
casting Co., Thursday, December 11, 1947) 


My fellow citizens, citizens in every walk 
of life, these days are becoming increasingly 
disturbed by the failure of our Government 
to develop and declare an American foreign 
policy which is both consistent and con- 
structive. Congress is now in the process 
of completing action on a program of in- 
terim aid for France, Italy, Austria, and 
China which is being adopted with the hope 
it will help stop the militant aggressions 
of communism abroad. Nobody in Wash- 
ington, however, believes that the aid pro- 
vided by this extra session of Congress will 
be sufficient in size or adequate in scope 
to restore order and security in Europe. 
For that reason, it is generally referred to 
in the Halls of Congress 9s stopgap aid or 
what amounts to a device for buying a 
few months of time during which Amer- 
icans can hammer out for themselves a 
positive foreign policy. It is hoped a real- 
istic program can be developed to free Amer- 
ica and the world from the danger that 
revolutionary communism, inspired and 
guided by Russia, will take over where Hitler 
left off and plunge the world into another 
war for survival. 

As we discuss for a while tonight some of 
the elements which it appears must be in- 
corporated in any affirmative American for- 
eign policy of positive and practical action, 
it is well that we keep in mind some of 
our mistakes of the past. I want to re- 
count a few of them now. I do this not 
for purposes of recrimination or political 
indictment but in order that as we plan 
ahead we may not become the victims of 
repeating or continuing policies which have 
failed us so miserably in the past. 

After VJ-day, America hoped that we 
might continue in peace as we had in war 
to cooperate with Russia for our common 
good. Russia and America had spearheaded 
the successful military battle against Hitler 
and fascisim. While a wide gulf sepatated 
the economic, political, and ideological pat- 
terns of Russia and the United States, it 
was hoped that each could use its own 
formula to help rehabilitate the war-stricken 
world and to give both big and littie nations 
a decent opportunity to function as inde- 
pendent countries in a peaceful world to be 
patrolled and policed by the United Nations, 


APPEASEMENT IS A POLICY OF FAILURE 


Well, unfortunately, that dream did not 
come true. While the United Nations organ- 
ization has quibbled and quarreled without 
meeting such major challenges as how to con- 
trol the atomic bomb, how to set up an ef- 
feetive world police force, and how to modify 
or amend the veto provisions of its charter 
so that specific progress can be made toward 
collective security, things have been hap- 
pening in Europe and Asia in the years since 
the war. These developments have materi- 
ally reduced the comparative strength of the 
United States while substantially increasing 
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the comparative strength of the Russians. It 
is a trend which must be stopped if peace is 
to prevail. 

Even during the war we know that our 
wartime leaders lost diplomatic contests and 
surrendered to the more insistent and vigor- 
ous Russian advocates on so many important 
decisions that our dreams for mutually ac- 
ceptable peacetime cooperation with Russia 
were probably foredoomed to failure even 
before they began. 

At Cairo, at Tehran, at Yalta, and at Pots- 
dam, in four successive conferences, the ad- 
ministration appeased and apologized, sur- 
rendered and succumbed, backed down and 
backed off on so many important matters 
that our Russian allies quite understandably 
convinced themselves that loud talk and 
swift action could always continue to con- 
fuse and intimidate America. So proceed- 
ing on this false premise which our diplomats 
helped to create, and encouraged by numer- 
ous other examples of indecision and weak- 
ness on the part of the United States, the 
rulers of Russia while blocking constructive 
action in the United Nations moved rapidly 
to build by direct action the size, and scope, 
and significance of the Russian orbit. Now 
we find that what was once the one Com- 
munist-dominated country — Russia — with 
which we cooperated in war, has today he- 
come a Red phalanx comprised of what for- 
merly were 12 independent countries when 
the war began. Suppose we call the role of 
the Red parade through Europe: Russia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Finland. 

The State Department, the White House, 
and our foreign-policy makers in America 
have watched and worried as this great Red 
wave of aggression has splashed down from 
Moscow to engulf 11 additional countries of 
Europe. But only within the past few months 
have they presented any program which even 
remotely could give hope that Communist 
aggression might be stopped short of the 
point where it feels strong enough to chal- 
lenge the Western Hemisphere or to try 
stretching its string of conquests from its 
present clutch of 12 captive countries into a 
world controlled by godless, atheistic com- 
munism. 

And even now—in December 1947—as our 
country contemplates and considers propo- 
sals which have been far too long in coming 
and which are still woefully short of being 
complete and consistent, we find our admin- 
istration in Washington still dismally pur- 
suing some of the same appeasement policies 
and hang-dog apologetic programs that con- 
tributed so substantially to the seriousness 
of our present situation. 

For example, in 1947, during the very year 
that Russia refused to permit a committee 
from the United States Senate to visit our 
own embassy in Moscow,. we find that our 
State Department has granted over 3,000 offi- 
cial visas to visiting Russians, all of them 
Communists, mind you, since only the faith- 
ful are permitted to leave Russia legally— 
yes; has granted over 3,000 visas to Russians 
for the purpose of surveying, studying, and 
observing the progress and the plants of 
America. Is it any wonder, I ask you, that 
the men of Moscow still cling to the idea that 
tough language and swift action will confuse 
and intimidate our Government? 

There is other evidence, too, that our Gov- 
ernment still clings to the appeasement poli- 
cies which have served us so poorly since 
the end of the war. Last week, to be specific, 
the House of Representatives approved over- 
whelmingly a resolution (H. R. 366) which I 
introduced for the purpose of compelling our 
reluctant or embarrassed Department of Com- 
merce to give Congress all the facts in con- 
nection with our current shipments of freight 
cars, farm machinery, machine tools, petro- 
leum products, and other war-serving and 
critically short supplies to Russia and her 








satellite countries. Why was this resolution 
necessary? Because, my fellow Americans, 
now while we are being challenged to 
1ake great sacrifices to send needed sup- 
plies to western European countries and to 
China in an effort to stop communism from 
conquering the continents, this administra- 





tion is not using the export controls for 
which it asked and which Congress has given 
it to prevent shipments of war potentials 
to a country which will not even permit 


Members of the Senate to enter its boun- 
daries. 

There are still other humiliating policies 
which this administration continues in con- 
formity with our appeasement program as 
accepted at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam. If time permitted, the whole sorry se- 
quence of appeasement attitudes and activi- 
ties could be expanded even further. I be- 
lieve, however, that the evidence is clear 
enough by now to prove that running from 
the Russian bear every time it growls or bares 
its teeth is not a policy which will build a 
permanent home in this world for the dove 
of peace. 

THIS ADMINISTRATION MUST MAKE UP ITS MIND 


What, then, of the future? Bad as have 
been the consequences of past blundering 
and the disaster of permitting left-wing pres- 
sure groups at home to influence the pat- 
tern of our foreign policy, I do not believe 
the future is hopeless or that war is the only 
harvest we must now await. The hour is 
late—much later than so many realize—but 
in this late hour there is still time for action 
and room for hope. 

In the first place, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall at long last is letting the Russians 
understand that there may be an end to 
American appeasement. If he achieves noth- 
ing at the Foreign Ministers’ C ynference it is 
becoming clear that he will also surrender 
nothing more, Secondly, his proposal to pro- 
vide such aid as America can afford to for- 
eign countries who will help both their 
neighbors and themselves while resisting the 
tyrannical efforts of Communists from with- 
in and without their borders is another sig- 
nal to Russia that the days of her easy con- 
quests may be over. 

A third encouraging indication is the be- 
lated admission that the Morgenthau plan 
for Germany has dismally failed and the 
start at least toward utilizing the German 
economy for general European recovery in- 
stead of keeping it as a cancer to infect Eu- 
rope with hopeless disaster. 

But, my good friends, these three encourag- 
ing signs are still not enough. If we are to 
avert war by positive action instead of to 
invite war by appeasement policies we must 
round out and shape up an American foreign 
policy which is both consistent and con- 
structive. 

The time is here when this administration 
must make up its mind. Either we are try- 
ing to stop communism abroad or we are 
trying to support it by sending overseas as 
we still are the very supplies and equipment 
it needs to make its aggression formidable. 
The White House and our State Department 
have too long followed the disillusioning and 
futile policy of bailing water out of the boat 
with one hand while dipping it back in from 
the Red sea with the other! 

A CHALLENGE TO REPUBLICANS 

If this administration fails by the Jan- 
uary session of Congress to present a con- 
sistent program of foreign policy, then, I 
submit that responsibility falls to the Re- 
publican Party and *I hope we can come 
through with a constructive and consistent 
program. I propose that as a fourth part of 
such program, therefore, we cease export- 
ing to Communist countries supplies of 


which free countries are critically short or 
equipment which can be adapted to war pur- 
poses. 
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vide vi ous leadership in the United Na- 
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difications in procedure so tha 
organization can achieve its purpose of col- 
lective secur rather than degenerating 
a name lling society in which 
can be incubated more easily than they can 
be outlawed , 

Finally, as a seventh step toward peace, I 
recommend that in all matters our policy 
toward Russia and her captive countries be 
revised to operate strictly on the basis of a 
firm and friendly formula of reciprocity. 
We should henceforth make no concessions 
and yield no privileges to Russians which 
they are unwilling to grant to Americans. 
That reciprocal formula, in my opinion, 
should be put into operation straight across 
the board. Americans are more proficient 
bargainers than they are beggars. By re- 
ciprocal exchanges I think we can succeed 
where we have conspicuously failed as ap- 
peasers and as supplicants. 

Speaking as one who has worked long and 
hard in support of the interim foreign-aid 
program now completing its passage through 
Congress, I plead for leadership in an era 
where followship has failed. The past can 
be rescued in from its dismal colora- 
tions if from our mistakes we can evolve the 
outlines of an affirmative American foreign 
policy of positive action and consistent pro- 
cedure which even yet can win the peace. 
Let us, as Americans, dedicate our prayers 
and devote our mightiest efforts toward that 
common goal. 

I have enough confidence in the dynamic 
power of freedom, as we know it in America, 
to conquer the destructive forces of com- 
munism, to bellfeve that by vigorous, con- 
structive, and consistent action we still can 
win and hold this peace. 
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Modification of the Land Limitation 
Clause 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last May, M. C. Hermann, 


quartermaster adjutant of the Veterans 

of Foreign Wars of the United States, 

Department of California, and Robert 

W. Pontius, member, postwar planning 

committee, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 

the United States, made the following 
statements before a committee with re- 
spect to the modification of the land 
limitation clause made part of the Recla- 

mation Act in 1902: 

STATEMENT BY M. C. HERMANN, QUARTERMAS= 
TER-ADJUTANT, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is M. C, Hermann, and my 
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1. More veterans—many more veterans— 
of World War II want farms than will get 
them. That is our fear and regret We 
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2. Repeal of the 160-acre water limitation 
is a direct deprivation of opportunity for 
veterans to make homes on the land As 


citizens and as vete 
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they are young—not to wait until 10 years 
from now, or until they old men. We 
want Congress not only to kill repeal, but 
to pass simple legislation like it passed on 
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Let me explain these points in detail. 
First, the veterans of World War II want 
farms, and more of them want farms than 


are able to get them About 3,000 veterans 
filed for 86 farms at Klamath project recently, 
a ratio of around 30 to 1 For the land 
openi to take place near Yakima, around 
10,000 veterans have filed for 28 farms, a ratio 
of over 300 to 1 The lands on these two 
projects are public lands, on which veterans 
have preference by act of Congress No 
one looking at the overwhelming evidence 
which is before our eyes can doubt that vet- 
erans qualified to farm are hungry for 
chance to do it No one can doubt 
less the Government does more than it is 
doing—more than to provide f 
erence on public land—there are going to be 
a lot of disappointed veterans 
believe in inaction at home The Veterans 
of Foreig i 
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n Wars, Califor rtment 
wants just as few disappointe rans as 
possible 

My second point is this: To repeal the 160- 
acre limitation would be for C yt rress to go 
n just the wrong directior 180 degrees 
wrong In the first stage ne of the Cen- 
tral Valley project there : round 230,000 
acres in excess holding I t is e1 igh 
for 2,900 farms of 80 acres each f t fame- 
llies of veterans Full development of the 
Central Valley is going to bring around 3,- 
000,000 acres of |! d unde irr ~ That 
means a chance for a ] mor ) 
farm water li tior 
ever sinc . ) ve tl 1 tha 
chance. The effect of S. 912 to throw that 
cl awa Let's not d 

ig for the Vete f Foreign W 
in California, I want to say to M 
Congress from other States that your vet- 
erans are e! for se ment on Cer l 
Valley farms, just as ou re eligible 1 rec- 
lamation projects in Washington or Colorado 
or Texas. A reclamation ject is national 





the Nation 


not local, and f 
from each and every one of 


will benefit 
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them—that they will 
kill their chances now. S. 912 is a bill to 
kill the veterar chances, and you can’t 
else out of it, no matter how 


benefit unless we 


I il ning 


ifornia we are getting to under- 
ntral Valley project pretty well 
technical side and on the side 

maneuvers it seems a bit 
iplicated at times, and these complica- 
have made things easier for those peo- 
o are trying to take the smail man’s 
lances aw from him, without his know- 
i We think that they have succeeded 
fusing people outside California, some 
them even in the Congress, into doing 
believe most of the Members 
{ the Congress want to do. We have found 
watching the tactics of the land monopo- 

ts, that outright repeal, as proposed in 

912, isn't the only way they have of kill- 
i the veterans’ Chances in Central Valley 
I eir own special benefit. They have at 
} t three other ways, maybe more, and we 
nk that the Congress ought to know them 
Their second way, besides direct repeal 
of the water limitation, is to persuade you, 
in the War Department civil-functions bill, 
t ppropriate money for the Army engi- 
neers to build dams in Central Valley. They 
t to do this because they know that the 
Army will not enforce the reclamation law. 
Their third way is to have the State of Cali- 
fornia take over the project, for the same 
reason. Their fourth way is to employ 
threats, defying the Government of the 
United States to enforce the law in the hope 
that the Congress will yield to their threats 
and repeal the law. These beneficiaries of 
reclamation threaten to use deep wells and 
powerful pumps to suck the small farmer's 
water away from him underground, and they 
threaten to tie up the project in endless and 
litigation. They decline to sign the 
contracts to repay and to comply with the 
laws of Congress, at the same time they ask 
for more appropriations from you. They 
fight the simple legal provision which would 
secure fair enforcement of a fair law, and 
work tooth and nail for repeal, asking you 
to believe they do it all for the sake of the 
small man, 

In these ways, and maybe in more ways 
that we shall discover before we are through, 
they seek to secure the same ends that direct 
repeal by passage of S. 912 would give them. 
“There are many ways to skin a cat,” and 
there are many ways to skin the veterans. 
We oppose all of them. 

It isn’t nearly as hard to enforce the law 
as the land monopolists who are trying to 
escape it want you to believe. Just attach 
to your appropriations the clause that there 
shall be no construction until those who are 
private beneficiaries of congressional ex- 
penditures shall have signed contracts agree- 
ing to comply with, and to make repayment 
under the reclamation law. To require this 
procedure is not novel; Congress uses it re- 
peatedly. It's the only business-like pro- 
cedure there is, and we believe you should 
it on every appropriation to develop 
water resources in Central Valley, no matter 
to what agency you may make the appro- 
priation 

I could elaborate this very important 
point, but to conserve the time of this com- 
mittee may I request that a brief statement 
made recently by Robert W. Pontius as a 
member of the postwar planning committee 
of the California VFW before a joint legis- 
lative committee in California, be printed 
immediately following my testimony. The 
Francisco News described that state- 
ment, Which spells out the point I am mak- 
as a “block-buster,” because those who 

eard it knew that here was a simple, sound, 
and sure way to enforce the law, and that 
threats to evade will not prevail against it. 
We ask only that this Congress act upon its 
own best precedent for protecting public 


stand the ¢ 
no On tne 
ri the tactical 


we don't 


costly 


use 


San 





policy and the Treasury when spending the 
public's money. 

While discussing how S. 912 and the de- 
vices for evading the law will kill the veter- 
ans’ chances, I would like to clear up a couple 
of other confusions which appear to have 
been cultivated. One of these confusions is 
the statement that land subdivides naturally 
when you irrigate it; therefore, why not re- 
peal the law? Congress was familiar with 
that argument in 1902 and rejected it then. 
History and the census, now as then, prove 
that sometimes land does subdivide natu- 
rally and a lot of times it doesn’t. Even if 
the land does naturally subdivide, every vet- 
eran who tries to buy a subdivided farm 
under the project without protection of the 
160-acre water limitation will be forced to 
pay to the present landholder a price to in- 
clude the capitalized value of water improve- 
ments created, not by the investment or labor 
of the landowner, but by the appropriations 
of Congress. If, relying on what you are told 
about the land breaking up easily and natu- 
rally, you should decide to repeal this 160- 
acre water lin itation, you will be repealing 
the law that controls speculation as well as 
monopoly, and you vill leave the veteran who 
purchases a farm to be shorn like the lamb. 

Some people think, when we talk about 
water limitation, that we are deciding only 
about farm opportunities. Some think— 
even some Members of Congress, I regret to 
say—since the opportunities to farm are so 
inadequate, anyway, that they might as weil 
yield to the pressures of special interests to 
support repeal. The California Department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars is interested 
in standing up for those veterans of World 
War II who want to farm, even if they are 
in a minority, and even if all our best efforts 
will not be enough to get farms for all who 
want them. Even that position is too narrow, 
and we take our stand on one that is broader. 
The 160-acre water limitation insures more 
than opportunity to farm. It assures oppor- 
tunity for those veterans who want to go into 
small business or who want to practice their 
professions in small cities and towns located 
vithin reclamation projects. That is another 
important reason why we are against any 
move to defeat enforcement of the reclama- 
tion law. Everybody knows that family farms 
make better communities with better busi- 
ness and professional opportunities than do 
large corporate farms. And we don't want 
veterans of World War II to have to wait for 
them, staking their hopes on somebody's 
overoptimistic prediction that better com- 
munities will happen just naturally. 

Now for my third and final point. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, California Depart- 
ment, wants veterans of World War II to 
get their farms now, not 10 years from now, 
or when they are old men. The present con- 
tracts offered by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in Central Valley allow excess landholders 
10 years in which to sell, but neither pro- 
vide them a market nor give veterans any 
preference, The existing preference granted 
by Congress on public land remains a pretty 
empty gesture while there is so little public 
land on reclamation projects. It will not be 
difficult to give that gesture the sincerity 
with which the Congress undoubtedly in- 
tenced to make it. Nor will it be without 
precedent. We ask you simply to provide, as 
you did in the Columbia Basin Act of 1943, 
for Government purchase of excess landhold- 
ings. By so doing, you will provide for prices 
fair to seller and to farmer alike; and, wher- 
ever lands are held in excess of the legal 
water limitation you will create areas on 
which qualified veterans will be able to ex- 
ercise their preference. 

I want to say to the committee in con- 
clusion that our position on this issue is not 
taken hastily, and bears no taint of dema- 
gcogery or expediency. It is founded on the 
highest public principle. No body of men is 
more dedicated than the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to the principle that sound homes make 
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asound nation. We recognize a drive against 
family farms in our State or Nation when we 
see it. We are not ready, under the guise 
of these wholesale exemptions or by any other 
subterfuge, to throw overboard the family 
farm. We are not ready—neither as citizens 
nor as veterans—to junk the reclamation 
law. 

STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT, VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BY ROBERT W. PONTIUS, MEMBER POSTWAR 
PLANNING COMMITTEE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


, re wholeheartedly in support of meas- 
t v0 increase the number of solidly based 
American homes. That is why we stand 
opposed to any attempts to tear down the 
antimonopoly provisions of the reclamation 
law. The motto of the movement for recla- 
mation a generation ago was “make homes 
on the land.” With that we are in entire 
agreement. When the first attempt was 
made to break down acreage limitation at 
the 1905 session of the National Irrigation 
Congress, Judge Baker answered the repre- 
sentatives of the large landholders in these 
words: 

“The committee of 17 that originally 
planned and arranged the adoption of the 
national irrigation law secured its adoption 
and presentation to Congress solely and en- 
tirely upon the question that the great land 
monopolies would be prohibited from getting 
the benefit of it by getting the lands to be 
watered, and after they were watered by the 
Government to go in with large means and 
take up all the land irrigated and thereby 
prevent the homeseekers from getting homes. 
Schemes which would limit development for 
private gain must give way to larger works 
and greater general benefits. We must stand 
by the law, by the Government that is in 
favor of building up the home in the great 
arid West and making it an empire in itself.” 

That is how Judge Baker of California an- 
swered those who would repeal the acreage 
limitation in 1905. There are many ways to 
defeat the law designed to make homes on 
the land, and repeal is only one of them. An- 
other way to defeat the law is for the Army 
to build flood-control dams. Still another 
way is for the Reclamation Bureau, itself, to 
proceed with the construction of canals hbe- 
fore the owners of land that are to receive 
water officially ask for the water. It is recog- 
nized as good business that contracts for the 
water must be completed before construction 
of dams or canals are begun. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has always 
recognized it to be the best practice to re- 
quire execution of recordable contracts agree- 
ing to comply with the law, in advance of 
construction. Upon more than one occasion 
the Congress has written this wise provision 
into law. For example, the Reclamation Ex- 
tension Act of 1914 provided that “before any 
contract is let or work begun for the con- 
struction of any reclamation project here- 
after adopted, owners of private lands must 
be required to execute contracts to agree to 
dispose of their excess holdings.” A similar 
provision was included in the Columbia Basin 


‘ Act in 1943. The same rule should prevail in 


Central Valley, and is necessary if veterans 
and others are to have any substantial oppor- 
tunity to make the homes on the land which 
the National Reclamation Act intended to 
provide them. 

The veterans’ interest in compliance with 
acreage limitation on water extends to dams 
and other irrigation structures built by the 
Army Engineers as well as by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Indeed, veterans have been 
particularly shocked by the apparent willing- 
ness of high Army officers in responsible posi- 
tion to sacrifice acreage limitation, and at 
the same time to sell the opportunity for 
their own veterans to make homes on the 
land down the river. I refer particularly to 


Pine Flat Dam, where construction is about 
to begin, with no contracts for repayment or 











compliance with excess land provisions. To 
this situation the veteran can only make the 
most vigorous protest. We will insist, before 
any further appropriations are made, and be- 
fore further construction is made under pres- 
ently appropriated funds, that recordable 
contracts be executed by private landholding 
beneficiaries, agreeing to abide by the law of 
repayment and acreage limitation. 

More specifically, we recommend as fol- 
lows 

1. That all initial features of the project 
be completed as soon as possible except that 
no appropriations be made for or construction 
started on the Friant-Kern canal beyond the 
Kaweah River until recordable contracts for 
disposition of excess lands within the SJMUD 
are received by the Bureau. And that no ap- 
propriations be made for, or construction be- 
gun to continue the canal further southward 
unless the present law is fully carried out. 

2. That no further appropriations be made 
for, and no construction be started on the 
Kings River unless and until the beneficiary 
landowners, the Army engineers and Bureau 
of Reclamation comply fully with the law in 
this respect. 

3. That if the present recommended budget 
of $20,000,000 now under consideration by 
Congress contemplates Friant-Kern canal 
construction beyond the points mentioned 
above, it be reduced by this amount 

We are convinced that when Central Valley 
construction is completed as I have indicated, 
it will afford full irrigation and other benefits 
to about 97 percent of all the people within 
the great Central Valley. Further construc- 
tion at this time will benefit only 2 or 3 
percent of the people of the valley and these 
people have not yet officially asked for help 

We recommend to Congress that here is a 
legitimate place to cut the budget 
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Price and Rent Control! or a Christmas 
Holiday? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the distinguished majority leader 
refused to yield, so that I might pro- 
pound the question, “Do you think it is 
more important for the Members of the 
House to enjoy the Christmas holidays at 
home than it is to debate and determine 
the all-important question of anti-infla- 
tion controls?” It was an embarrassing 
question—I intended it to be so. I want- 
ed to know whether it was more impor- 
tant in the war against inflation for us 
to go home or carry on the war. The Re- 
publican majority decided it was more 
important to go home, especially as they 
do not want a price-control bill and they 
are opposed to inflation with their 
tongues in their cheeks. For my part, I 
am opposed to any holiday adjournment 
until a price-control and a rent-control 
extension bill is passed, and I shall op- 
pose any such adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, in our generation we have 
fought two world wars—the last more 
destructive than the first. World War 
II has left the world in short supply of 
the things that are needed for normal 
life. Scarcity has produced high prices, 
High prices make sellers hold out for 
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still higher prices and thus the vicious 
circle goes round and round. If we are 
to stop the spiral upward we must have a 
Government edict that will say, “Prices 
must be rolled back to June 1946.” This 
May cause some loss to those who have 
speculated in foodstuffs but, I can assure 
you, it will be for the benefit of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

President Truman called this Congress 
into special session for two purposes, 
namely, to aid Europe as a foreign pro- 
gram and to aid the United States by 
anti-inflation legislation. Wespent days 
debating foreign aid; in fact, so much 
time was allocated to this subject that 
at times there was a scarcity of speakers 
and a surplus of time. The Republican 
najority, unmindful of its responsibility 
to legislate, sought by every parliamen- 
tary device to delay the final considera- 
tion of the foreign aid bill. Their 
so-called political strategy is now ap- 
parent—they wanted to use up as much 
time as possible before the Christmas 
holidays so as to prevent any extended 
debate on price control. 

What is their strategy? The tide of 
inflation is sweeping on. The house- 
wives of the country daily see their dol- 
lars purchasing less—if they never knew 
what inflation was before, they know it 
now. They have had enough. The 
whole country has had enough of ever- 
increasing high prices. The country 
looks to the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation that will not 
only curb present-day high prices but 
will also roll back prices to the level of 
June 1946. They look in vain, for the 
Republican majority brings in this bill, 
House Joint Resolution 273, introduced 
on December 10, reported on December 
12, without giving the Democratic ad- 
ministration a chance to utter a single 
word of objection before the Banking 
and Currency Committee. Before the 
House on December 15 the Republican 
majority not only disclosed its disdain 
for the Democratic administration and 
the Democratic Members of the House, 
but they have shown to the American 
people an unprecedented callousness to 
the whole inflationary spiral by allow- 
ing only 20 minutes’ debate on either 
side and by insisting on a suspension of 
the rules so that a two-thirds vote, in- 
stead of a majority vote, would be needed 
to pass the bill. 

The bill itself is a travesty. It insults 
the intelligence of the American people. 
It is called a price-control bill. In truth 
and in fact, it definitely provides on lines 
1 and 2, page 3, that although the Presi- 
dent may approve voluntary agreements 
provided for in the bill, “he shall not 
approve any agreement which provides 
for the fixing of prices.” 

What kind of a price-control bill is 
that which specifically provides that 
there shall not be any price control? 
How can we have price control unless 
there is the power to fix the prices at a 
definite level? What else does the bill 
provide? Voluntary agreements on the 


part of industry and agriculture to stem 
the tides of inflation. The President has 
issued the warning and has called upon 
Congress to strengthen the dikes against 
the tide of inflation—and what does the 
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Republican majority responsible for the 
legislation in Congress do? They offer 
the President a broom to sweep back the 
tide. They do not even give him the 
broom when they insist that this bill pass 
by a two-thirds vote instead of the usual 
majority, because they know they cannot 
muster a two-thirds majority. I wonder 
if it is the intention of the Republican 
majority to duck the responsibility for 
legislation that goes with the majority- 
ship by henceforth demanding that all 
legislation be passed by a two-thirds vote. 

The cynicism of the Republicans to- 
ward the plight of the people is evidenced 
by the fact that they would extend export 
controls another year from February 28, 
1948, when the present export controls 
expire. No one has any fear that export 
controls would not be extended But 
what of rent controls that expire the 
same day? Not a word about that in the 
bill. Thousands upon thousands of ten- 
ants are being blackjacked into the so- 
called voluntary rent increases because 
Congress wants to go home for the 
Christmas holidays and will not pass leg- 
islation so that tenants can Know 
where they stand. 

It is my intention to ask the President 
to call another special session of Con- 
gress to convene immediately upon the 
adjournment of this session and to keep 
the Congress here in Washington until 
it passes a price-control bill that will 
roll back prices and provide for rent con- 
trol. 


the 





The Late Honorable Raymond S. Springer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I was on 
board the Queen Mary this summer 
heading for Europe with the Fulton sub- 
committee to make an inspection of dis- 
placed-persons camps, when the sad 
news of the passing of my good friend, 
Ray SPRINGER, of the Tenth Indiana Dis- 
trict, was beamed via radio out to sea. 
I was shocked and deeply saddened by the 
broadcast and somehow, without warn- 
ing, a hot lump immediately appeared in 
my throat and I found great difficulty in 
swallowing. Slowly, very slowly, I forced 
myself to realize that Ray had been sum- 
moned by the Master of all lodges and 
men to his final reward. 

Ray SPRINGER was a Christian gentle- 
man, a great iawyer, and a splendid Con- 
gressman. Although it had been years 
before, just after World War I, in fact, 
that he had laid his country’s uniform 


away in moth balls; nevertheless, he was 
stricken in the service of his country, 
his native State, and his district. He 


was a victim of overwork in the interest 


of his people whom he loved with all of 
his heart. 

I had the pleasure of working and serv- 
ing with Ray on the Judiciary Commit- 


tee of the House. I had a better oppor- 
tunity to know, love and understand Ray 
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by reason of the fact that we served to- 
gether on Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. He was al- 
ways in good humor and his smile had a 
way of easing tension whenever a contro- 


versy threatened. His advice and excel- 
lent judgment contributed much toward 
th olution of many difficult problems 
before our committee for final decision. 
SPRINGER shall be missed by all, 


Ray 
for to have known Ray was indeed to 
have loved him. By his exemplary life 
here among us, he has constructed an 
everlasting monument to his name. 

May God bless and keep his loved ones 
forever and a day. 


TT 


Mr. Laski’s Slurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Washington 
Star and appearing in that newspaper 
under date of December 5, 1947, by Mr. 
Edward Boykin, well known historian 
and lecturer, of Charlottesville, Va. Mr. 
Boykin and I have a common ancestor in 
Edward Boykin, who came to Virginia 
from England in 1685. 

Mr. LaAsKi's SLURS 
To the EpITor OF THE STAR: 

I am writing to reply to the slurs and in- 
nuendos directed at the United States and 
contained in the interview with the British 
economist, Harold Laski, which was pub- 
lished recently in the Sunday Star. 

I resent these ungenerous slaps at a nation 
that last year gave Britain over $3,500,000,000 
and is just now considering another blank 
check. It is about time some American told 
the bunch of political inepts, who are fast 
running Great Britain into the ditch, just 
where to head in. 

Mr. Laski says that we are politically im- 
mature, that we have failed, as yet, to reach 
political maturity. If political maturity 
means the sort of maturity Great Britain is 
now enjoying, then God save America from 
such maturity, reached as it was by the sweat 
and degradation of millions of people to 
whom a helping hand was never even offered. 

Mr. Laski slurs the unity of the United 
States. In 1776, the 13 United States had 
unity enough to snatch from Mr. Laski’s 
then predecessors in office the greatest prize 
in the world’s history. Indeed, Canada 
would have unified with the Thirteen States 
had it not been for a vile intrigue that in- 
cluded paying the Indians $2 apiece for 
American scalps. We had unity enough to 
save Great Britain’s scalp in 1917. We had 
unity enough to save Great Britain's scalp as 
well as her hide again in 1941, 

Mr. Laski says we are a Santa Claus people. 
That's just a jealous, smart-aleck crack. It 
is reminiscent of the Uncle Shylock slap that 
followed World War I. But, who made us a 
Santa Claus people? That's one for Mr, 
Laski to answer. 

Maybe we are a Santa Claus people. But 
isn't it better to be a nation of Santa Claus 
people than a nation of those who sponge on 
other people’s generosity? Mr. Laski, seated 


“beside his cozy fireplace,” as the Star de- 


scribes him, is a fine example of those who 
bite the hand that feeds them. 


THE LIST IS LONG 


Mr. Laski accuses us of an inherent distrust 
of Europe, of being wary “of being outdone 
by those skillful European diplomats.” Why 
shouldn't we be wary? Would that we had 
been more wary. But who taught Europe 
and the world all the backdoor tricks of 
secret diplomacy? Who took the secret run- 
out powder on the Balfour Declaration on 
Palestine? Who intrigued with the Confed- 
erate States to overthrow the United States? 
Who plotted against every move President 
Lincoln made to save this Union of ours? 
What nation burglarized the American Min- 
istries in Europe when we were but an infant 
nation? Who plotted to snatch Texas from 
the arms of the United States? The list is 
long—too long. 

Mr. Laski could not resist taking a potshot 
at the Congress of the United States. He 
comments with sarcasm on “the clamor of 
the raucous voices of the American Con- 
gress” arguing the merits of foreign relief. 
I daresay the voices of our Congress did not 
sound so “raucous” to Mr. Laski last year 
when they voted ayes enough to give Great 
Britain over $3,500,000,000. 

Mr. Laski takes a backhand slap at Win- 
ston Churchill. Well, Churchill was the best 
salesman Great Britain ever had and one of 
her greatest citizens. He will be remembered 
gratefully by the world long after Mr. Laski 
has lapsed back into the obscurity from which 
he has’ temporarily emerged. Winston 
Churchill it was who sold America the idea of 
coming to the rescue of Mr. Laski and his 
fellow-travelers in 1941. It now looks as if 
Winston Churchill will have to be called on 
again to lift Mr. Laski and his friends out of 
the mire of dole and distress. 

Mr. Laski complains, “Whatever you 
wanted, you got,” So did Great Britain, but 
she didn't even ask for most of it. For two 
centuries she ranged the world, grabbing 
whatever she wanted—and now look at her, 
with a bunch of half-red, muddle-headed 
politicos steering her around and around 
from one bright theory to another, with no 
idea of where to land the drifting ship. 

I, for one, am sick and tired of having my 
country sniped at by British officials. One 
would think they would at least have good 
taste enough to keep their mouths shut when 
our President is at the moment asking Con- 
gress to tigthen the noose about the Ameri- 
can taxpayer’s neck to help the very ones 
who are sniping at us. 

EpwarpD BoyYKIN, 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





Letter of Mrs. T. J. Talbert, of Columbia, 
Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Co.tumsiA, Mo., November 8, 1947, 
Hon. Max SCHWABE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our American 
civilization has reached the crossroads of its 
destiny. As one of your constituents in the 
Second Congressional District of Missouri, I 
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am taking the liberty of writing you con- 
cerning the great need for a better under- 
standing of our own ideology. I find much 
bewilderment everywhere. 

A radio report only this morning revealed 
that Russia has a bumper wheat crop and 
is rushing aid to the people of her satellite 
countries. Another radio commentator as- 
sures us that a Friendship Train is traveling 
across the continent collecting food and 
clothes for the hungry and cold Europeans. 

May I ask, Have both the Russians and 
the Americans adopted the philosophy of the 
pigsty? Might we not compare them to two 
men interested in pouring the most corn into 
the trough to determine who would get his 
porkers fattest the quickest in preparation 
for the winter kill? 

Surely America is not bidding for the 
brawn and brute force of the Europeans. 
Are we not more interested in preserving 
their civil liberties that like the Americans 
they may use their creative abilities to se- 
cure the necessities of life by civil means? 

How can we protect the birthright of the 
peoples of other nations if we sell our own 
for a mess of pottage? Civilizations, like 
men, do not Jive by bread alone. 

If I understand our American ideology, it 
was not formed by men who adhered to the 
law of the jungle and the survival of the 
fittest. Our ideology does not guarantee 
men the material things of life. It does 
under the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
guarantee men and women their spiritual 
freedoms to secure necessary food, clothes, 
and shelter by just and civil means. The 
means must justify the end, not the end the 
means, 

Granting that many Americans have di- 
gressed from the philosophy of our way of 
life and are seeking refuge in a philosophy 
which they think would guarantee their 
food, clothes, and shelter, the fact remains 
that it was the desire of the latter that 
prompted the leaders of two pagan ideolo- 
gies to try to change the world and whose 
followers now lie prostrate seeking help from 
America. 

Food, clothes, and shelter are not the real 
issue. They are but the cry in the wilder- 
ness of the war lords of Europe to perpetuate 
themselves by a man-made philosophy on one 
hand and the politicians of the Western 
Hemisphere to do likewise by the same token. 

The real issue is the destruction of human 
personality and its potentialities which would 
make every individual a slave to the state 
and those in power on one hand and the 
preservation of the human personality and 
its potentialities and what he can contrib- 
ute to the general welfare of his fellow man 
by the exercising of his spiritual freedoms 
on the other. 

The iron curtain of Russia must be melted 
and the smoke screen of America blown 
away. Then and then only can the world 
make progress toward a lasting peace. 

The masses are on the march for a higher 
standard of living. Let us help them to 
gain their objectives not by leveling down 
the culture of past generations but rather by 
extending to them the civil liberties and the 
right to use civil means to accomplish their 
end. 

Our American ideology may be crucified 
upon a cross for a time but it shall roll back 
the stones by its impact of spiritual strength 
and stand unconquered before the world. 
Let us never forget that it was the spiritual 
impact of our 250,000 veterans, who now lie 
beneath the sod in every section of the world, 
against the cold steel of foreign foes in 
World War II which has preserved our free- 
doms. Their spirits rest today in the realm 
of the unconquered, 

May I request that you as a Member of 
Congress and a Christian gentleman help to 
make the real issues crystal clear. 

Mary W. TALPE=T 
(Mrs. T. J. Talbert), 








Pearl Harbor Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at the 
sixth anniversary of the Pearl Harbor 
meeting of the American Legion, Arling- 
ton, Mass., on December 7, 1947: 


It is a great pleasure for me to come to 
Arlington and see all of my wonderful friends 
who have been so fine and generous tome. I 
am particularly glad to be here on this occa- 
sion, the anniversary of this eventful tragic 
day in our country’s history. 

It is most fitting for us tonight to meet 
here to commemorate the memory of our 
brave men who gave their lives fighting to 
save freedom. Throughout the historic 
towns and countryside of old Middlesex, here 
in Arlington, over these familiar hills and 
valleys, the freedom which we prize so highly 
was won. It was here that the brave men 
who came to a new world to establish free- 
dom decided to make their stand. And when 
the alarm was given to every Middlesex vil- 
lage and farm, that alarm was “heard ‘round 
the world.” The autocrats, the rulers, the 
dictators, the kings by so-called Divine 
right were concerned because men in a new 
world had taken a stand to establish the 
freedom of mankind. This was something 
new. This was the dawn of a new civiliza- 
tion. 

Several times, in almost every generation 
since that time, some selfish, egotistical, fool- 
ish, insane men have tried to take this free- 
dom away from America. Every time they 
have failed. Every time we have met the 
challenge successfully. On December 7, 1941, 
a Sunday, the day of rest and worship, the 
day when Americans exercise one of their 
precious freedoms, the right to worship God 
in their own way, a terrific blow was struck at 
our freedom. The sneak attack of the Jap- 
anese on that fateful Sunday morning 6 
years ago caught this great nation of ours 
asleep. It was devastating. Many of our 
brave men did not even have the chance to 
fight. Although this smashing attack found 
us asleep it proved to be a most beneficial 
awakening. Immediately the Nation was 
aroused. It was humiliated. It was mad. 
And when freemen get mad and work and 
fight together no power on earth can stop 
them or prevent them from achieving their 
goal. The power of this great Nation work- 
ing and fighting together as freemen beat 
the Jap and eliminated Hitler. We annihi- 
luted the forces which were threatening to 
abolish our free way of life. 

But we must never forget Pearl Harbor or 
permit those brave men who died to have 
dicd in vain. If we keep their banner flying 
we must follow the lessons we learned so 
expensively on that sleepy Sunday morning. 
Now what is the gain? What is the lesson? 
What does Pearl Harbor mean to freemen? 

It is this. If freedom is to survive, those 
of us who are trusted with it must be con- 
stantly prepared to defend and meet every 
challenge. Never again can we afford to be 
caught asleep. Never again can we afford to 
be unprepared. Never‘again can we wait for 
the enemy of freedom to strike first. If we 
do not obey these truths our freedom will 
be lost, our country defeated and civilization 
annihilated 

The question arises as to how we can in- 
sure against unpreparedness. I believe it is 


the duty of free people, the citizens of this 
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great and vali le country, to demand that 
the Congress provide for a strong Navy, a 
strong Arm nd Air Force. Our military 
forces must have the advantage of every 
scientific advancement and discovery origi- 


d or misled by 
nda and jealcus assertions by 
] day of the 











is over Never before in the 

re has the mode zed Navy 

rtant ande ntial. With mod- 

ern i ntions the Navy can hit any enemy 
in the world from the sea. Moscow can be 
bombarded from great ships at sea. which 
can immediately ie their position and 
hit again and again. Because of modern 
inventions the great surface ships of the 
future will be able to take care of their own 


defense even against air attacks using atomic 
bombs. Only by luck could enemy 
bombing airplane get close enough to these 
ships to damage them. 

Our subsurface ficets are the greatest 
threat to any possible enemy that exists to- 
day. The modern submarine can travel very 
deep in the sea and shoot at its target with- 
out coming to the surface. And the im- 
portant thing is, it will not miss the target, 
due to modern invention. 

Our submarines of the future will be able 
to surface within enemy waters and shoot 
rockets and missiles with atomic warheads 
far inland as well as destroy all harbor fa- 
cilities of the enemy. Such ships and sub- 
marines on the drawing boards, in the plan- 
ning stage, are of little value. They must 
be real. They must exist, fully equipped and 
fully manned. They must be ready. 

In addition to the strong surface and sub- 
surface fleets. we must possess a powerful 
naval air force, made up of both land-based 
and ship-based aircraft and air weapons. 
This is most necessary because these air 
weapons will be the first and foremost strik- 
ing force of the country. It will be near 
the enemy, within range of the enemy with- 
out first making a 5,000-mile flight. It will 
be there in position to strike quickly and 
effectively. A 1,000-plane naval air attack 
on the enemy in addition to the use of other 
air weapons might very well be the difference 
between victory and defeat, in the future— 
in this new age that is just beginning to ap- 
pear over the horizon. To be adequately 
prepared, however, our Navy needs your sup- 
port, my support, the support of Congress 
and the President. The necessary appropri- 
ations must be provided. 

A necessary part of the Navy is the Marine 
Corps. I do not need to tell you that the 
United States Marine Corps is the finest, 
most courageous military organization in 
the world. It is always ready. It is always 
prepared. In its long history not once— 
never has it failed. This organization must 
be continued and strengthened and provided 
with every piece of scientific fighting equip- 
ment known. It must remain with the 
Navy, for both are interdependent on the 


any 





other. There is no person in this land, loyal 
to the country, who will tolerate for one 
moment, any effort to reduce the strength 


and duties of the marines. Our country de- 
pends on their valor. Don’t ever forget, 
ladies and gentlemen, our Navy today con- 
trols the sea and for any country to win a 
war it must have control of the sea. If we 
ever lose control of the sea and the air over 


the sea, we will lose out and go down to 
defeat. Don’t ever forget that our Navy is 
our first line of offense, and I do not need 


to tell you that 
possible defense 

Scientific developments in aviation and 
air power must be constantly under way in 
order to provide our Air Force and naval air 
power with the most effective airplanes and 
weapons which can be developed. It is the 
duty of our Air Force to defend the United 
States from any enemy ¢ They 
must be equipped and ready to prevent any 
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assure victory in a war of the future our 
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il mus i 
trained. Our Army must be maintained at 
sufficient strength to meet any prospective 
threat. Our Army must be ready to fight 


moment’s notice 
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for will be 


the time to prepare there 


no 


time when the next attack on freedom, when 


the next war, begins. 

It takes time to train and equip an 
The war of the future will not allow 
time after it has started 
inventions, the atomic 
methods of striking down 
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of the future may last no longer than 
few weeks The nation that is prepared wi 
win and the country which 
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out a strong army. No enemy w: 
without a strong army. No w 
prevented without a strong 
background 
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A strong army needs every type of equip- 


ment science and invention can develop 


and in fine condition. 


It 
needs strong men, strong women, well traine 
To obtain these nece: 
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sities after the next war begins will be too 
late. If we wait until then we will lose 
our freedom, our country will be defeated 
and our people destroyed. Our Army must 
be provided with every necessary require- 
ment now and in the days just ahead. It 


needs your support and it 
dence of the whole country. Wec 
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Force, and Army. Under t Na nal S 

rity Act of 1947, commonly known as the 
Unification Act, an attempt has been m 

by the Congress to provide the country 
with the best possible military organization 
Under unification we thir of the respec- 
tive military services a Nation's med 
forces The basic motive « the Congress 
behind unification was <« te c era- 
tion between the different services and the 
saving of money wherever it was possible 
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sibilities. Certain specific language ; 
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Recently, I not only I rd of cases, 
but I have seen staten ts which have as 
their direct objective the undermini: of 
the legal duties and responsibilities of other 
services such as naval aviation and the Ma- 
rine Corps. Such action is contrary to the 
law and the spirit of Congre d I l 
to t ecurity of the Nation, and vi 3 
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the exact purpose of unification, namely, co- 
operation. This activity should stop imme- 
diately. If it does not stop, those either 
directly or indirectly responsible should be 
relieved of their command and dismissed 
from their service. There is no room in our 
military organization for officers, thinking 
of their own selfish advancements at the 
expense of the activities and responsibilities 
f other services. There must be coopera- 

n in accord with the law or an effort will 
e made to find officers who will cooperate. 
There must be an end of this attempt by 
one service to absorb another service. Con- 
gress and only Congress has the power to 


~~ 


determine and set up the military organt- 
gation of the United States. Any officer 
who thinks he is bigger than the Congress 
and can defeat its will, desires, and motives, 
as well as its laws, is indeed walking on 
very thin ice in regard to his own future. 
Unification will work but it cannot work if 
it is subject to selfishness, unwise thinking, 


and a complete lack of cooperation. 

There are some who might say that my 
plea for preparedness, complete prepared- 
ness now—has the atmosphere of war- 
mongering. I say to you that no person is 
& Warmonger who believes in his country 
and its protection—who believes in peace 
and its constant continuance—who believes 
in freedom and its protection. When peace 
is no more, when the country is lost, when 
freedom is lost—all is lost. I hate war. I 
dislike the spending of huge sums of money 
for our military forces just as much as any- 


one. But I know it must be done. I know 
the only protection at this hour against 
war is to be completely prepared. I know 


we cannot afford the luxury of making a 
mistake. This time it is necessary to be 
right to live as we know living today. 

All of these developments, these scientific 
improvements, this modernizing of our armed 
forces requires money. This undertaking de- 
mands large appropriations. But foolish, ut- 
terly foolish, is the person who places more 
value on money than on freedom, than on 
the security of his country, than on the 
lives of himself and his family. I believe in 
cutting out all foolish spending by the Gov- 
ernment and saving our money where it is 
possible. But on the other hand, I believe 
my country comes first, my freedom comes 
first, I believe civilization must be preserved 
regardless of cost. This is our challenge 
today. This is the lesson of Pearl Harbor. 
We must not forget it. We cannot forget 
it Will you stand with me and support 
me in this challenge and crusade to protect 
America, to protect freedom, to protect civi- 
lization? I know the men and women of 
Arlington and Middlesex will not fail—just 
as they did not fail on that dark night 
many years ago to answer the call made to 
every “Middlesex village and farm.” 





Blank Check 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. LOVE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
special session of Congress was called I 
was led to believe, as was the general 
public, that the purpose of the “stop- 
gap” aid bill was for the relief of the 
hungry and cold people of Europe. 

The facts are that the bill provides for 
much more, including so-called incen- 
tive goods to be taken from short sup- 
plies in the United States; petroleum 
products, industrial materials, and fer- 


tilizer. I was ready to support this pro- 
gram as far as necessary food was con- 
cerned but under these circumstances I 
could not feel justified. 

The bill provides for the same old 
blank check method of relief as was used 
in the $20,000,000,000 already given to 
Europe since the war which has kept 
prices high here and failed to rehabili- 
tate Europe. Agents of the State De- 
partment bought some 100,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat for this program in the 
months of October and November 1947 
before authorized by Congress thereby 
causing the price of wheat to jump from 
approximately $2.80 a bushel to $3.15 per 
bushel. 

As a Member of Congress who would 
like to help the needy and war stricken 
people of western Europe, I do not intend 
to be led around by the State Depart- 
ment or any group and forced to vote for 
legislation to approve unauthorized pur- 
chases that result in certain high prices 
at home and uncertain relief abroad. 
The fact that this legislation does not 
specifically prohibit aid from going to 
governments under the influence of com- 
munism is another reason why I could 
not support the bill. 





Un-American Political Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article written by Frank C. Waldrop, 
appearing in the Washington Times- 
Herald of December 16, 1947. 

It is a powerful and well-reasoned 
argument in support of a measure intro- 
duced by my able and patriotic colleague, 
Representative Witt1ram C. COLE, of 
Missouri. 

HOW TO DO IT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

At last somebody has put the bell on the 
cat. Representative Witt1am C. COLE, Re- 
publican, of Missouri, has a bill before Con- 
gress to bar from the ballot all political or- 
ganizations which are un-American. 

Yesterday, Mr. Cote laid the case before 
the Congress in language nobody can mis- 
understand. 

Last week, he pointed out, the House of 
Representatives voted $600,000,000 of emer- 
gency money to stop communism in Europe. 
Billions more are being asked by the Truman 
administration for the same purpose. Bil- 
lions have already been spent for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Cote wants to know why it is there- 
fore, that the same people who are shoveling 
billions abroad to “stop communism” in 
other countries, are so timid about stopping 
it here. Has anybody an answer? 

His project to bar Communists from the 
ballot and along with them all others who 
teach, justify, advocate or aid or seek the 
overthrow of our Constitution by force and 
violence, is something that ought to have 
been done years ago. 

It can hardly be left out of any program 
against communism worthy of the name. 
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Just how to put Communists over into the 
camp where they belong, outside the law, is 
worked out in Mr. Coxe’s bill very neatly. 
Wonder why nobody ever thought of it be- 
fore? 

For instance, he starts with the basic 
proposition in our Constitution, article 4, 
section 4, which states: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of Government and shall protect each of 
them against invasion.” 

The Federalist papers of John Jay, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and James Monroe, throw 
plenty of light on the background thinking 
by the founding fathers, as to what they 
had in mind when they put that in the 
basic law of the land. In paper No. 43, it 
seems almost as if they were talking about 
today: 

“Who can say what experiments may be 
produced by the caprice of particular States 
by the ambitions of enterprising leaders, or 
by the intrigues and influence of foreign 
powers?” 

Long-headed men, 
founding fathers. 

Now as to what is meant by the one word, 
“republican,” itself, we have a Supreme Court 
statement, and it just about tells the story: 

“By the Constitution a republican form of 
government is guaranteed to every State in 
the Union and the distinguishing feature of 
that form is the right of the people to choose 
their own officers for governmental adminis- 
tration and pass their own laws in virtue of 
the legislative power resposed in representa- 
tive bodies, whose legitimate acts may be 
said to be those of the people themselves. 

“But while the people are thus the source 
of political powers, their Governments, Na- 
tional and State, have been limited by’ writ- 
ten constitutions, and they have themselves 
set bounds to their own power, as against the 
sudden impulses of mere majorities.” 

That admirable description can be found 
in the case of Duncan vy. McCall (189 U. S. 
461) and was written by Chief Justice Fuller. 

Its doctrine is that the people own the Gov- 
ernment but they cannot lawfully overturn it 
except by constitutional amendment. 

Now where do the Communists stand in the 
matter of our Constitution? The Depart- 
ment of Justice has put that in the plainest 
possible language: That the Communist Party 
teaches, advocates, and advises the overthrow 
of our Constitution by force and violence. 

The Communists do not seek to amend the 
Constitution. They seek to destroy it. They 
say it a thousand ways. All their history and 
all their declarations say it. 

Therefore, it is plain crazy to give them any 
political fighting room whatsoever. 

The only trouble with Mr. CoLe’s bill is that 
it doesn’t go far enough. Not only should 
Communists be prohibited-from political ac- 
tivity as a formal organization but it should 
be illegal by any test to hold membership in 
any kind of Communist organization. 

These babies are out to destroy us. No need 
to make it easy for them to stay in the busi- 
ness. 


those constitutional 





Foreign Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the lack of safeguarding, restrictive 
provisions, despite repeated efforts for 
the enactment of such amendments, I 











am one of those who cannot support this 


so- d stopgap fc i-aid measur 


I am ready to vote the taxpayers’ 
moncy » helt the d of communism 
and, with due regard to our own sol- 
vency, to help feed the hun 


the world. I am not, how 
to vote another blank check 
ition, which, in the 
performance, gives no a 
these two objectives will be accom- 
plished. 
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And that is what this measure 
is—another blank check. 

Let us teke a look at some of the fea- 
tures of this alleged foreign-relief bill. 
We find that out of this $597,000,000 over 
$100,000,000 will be spent to furnish coal 
for industries in France and Ita 
France was forced to take over its coal 
mines to break the recent strike. Then 
$35,000,000 will go to furnish petroleum 
while gasoline and fuel oil are being ra- 
tioned by the petroleum industry in our 
country. France is also to have $17,000,- 
000 for payments to Belgium and $10,- 
000.000 to pay Brezil on a commercial 
account, $26,000,000 to pay off interest 
on the French foreign debt, $10,000,000 
to the International Monetary Fund, and 
$28,000,000 to pay for the exnort of food 
into the French zone of Germany, so it 
appears that we are to provide France 
with dollar exchange to square her ac- 
counts in these other places. If any 
indebtedness is to be paid off, how about 
the need for something being paid on 
our own national debt? And how is the 
United States going to get any credit 
for the food which France takes into the 
French zone in Germany? Yet all this 
is classed as stop-gap relief for the needy. 

The other alleged purpose of the bill 
is to stop the spread of communism. 
And, again, how absurd it is to spend 
millions on such a plan and continue the 
shipment of heavy machinery, petroleum, 
and other materials to Russia, the foun- 
tain head of communism, thereby 
strengthening her as an aggressor. 

During the first 9 months of this year, 
the Russian Government has purchased 
from this country $113,700,000 worth of 
heavy machinery and farm implements. 
Official records likewise show that some 
216 freight cars found their way by un- 
disclosed sources into the Soviet during 
the period running from April through 
October. The fact that these cars were 
built to the broad-gage specifications 
of Russia’s railroads constitutes thin 
excuse for any such sales. In a state- 
ment to the Associated Press of Novem- 
ber 21, the President says he sees no need 
to halt heavy machinery, farm-tool and 
freight-car shipments to Russia. 

As for extending relief to the destitute, 
I would have America, as always, be char- 
itable, but I would have her extend relief 
through private charitable organizations 
in which there would be less chance of 
waste and black markets and we would 
have assurance that it would go to those 
in need. For a program of that kind 
and for an appropriation to implement 
it I would vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support a for- 
eign policy of which this so-called relief 
legislation is a part which will not ac- 
complish its intended purpose and at the 
same time draws on our already short 
supply, thereby aggravating our growing 
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And so, Mr. Speaker, 

no one in the desire to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, I cannot in good 
conscience support this so-called stopgap 
foreign relief measure. Our first re- 
sponsibility is to protect the interests of 
our Own people, to reduce the cost of 
living, to preserve the financial solvency 
of our own Nation. Let us take care of 
the aged, the disabled, and the needy at 
home. Let us build up our own defenses 
against both foreign aggression and 
weakness wit 


hin. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the greatest 

contribution we can make for the future 

peace of the world is to keep America 

strong, and in that purpose we should 

follow reason as well as emotion and not 
lose our balance wheel completely. 


over 
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Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH A. MEADE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered last evening by Hon. JoHN 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, at a 
testimonial dinner given in honor of 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro by the Ital- 
ian-American Civic Club of Baltimore: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
friends and associates of Mayor D’Alesandro, 
when I received the kind invitation from the 
Italian-American Civic Club to join with you 
tonight in paying tribute to your distin- 
guished mayor, I confess that it stirred 
within me mixed emotions. 

At one and the same time I was impressed 
with a sense of loss and a feeling of elation. 

The fact that a testimonial dinner was 
being tendered to our guest of honor as 
mayor of Baltimore made me realize that 
we would no longer have the close and con- 
tinuing benefit of his valued services in the 
National House of Representatives. 

On the other hand, I was acutely aware 
that the occasion signified his entry upon a 
new phase of a career wherein he could 
render even greater service to the people he 
loves. 

For him and 
American city, 
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His advance within congressional circles 
was steady and deliberate, and was finally 
rewarded with assignment to the important 


and powerful House Committee on 


priations 


Appro- 


In the deliberations of that committee and 
on the floor of the House, he again distin- 
guished himself with a display of keen anal- 

is, nt rea and sound judgment 

If I may be pardoned for the injection of 
a personal note, I should like at this point 
y tribute to those splendid personal 


; which shall be so sorely missed 
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rty leader in the House, it was my 
rtune to be able to rely upon him at 


He remained steadfast in his adherence to 


high ideals of public service 
His personal honesty and Integrity were 
ever beyond reproach. 


His sense of justice was never distorted by 
considerations of expediency} 

He subscribed to the ideal of statesman- 
ship in national affairs and was always mo- 
tivated to act for the common good 

His own Americanism, and his devotion t 
American principles, stamped him as a leader 
in the fight against elements 
whose avowed purpose is to destroy the 
world's greatest temple of democracy. 

And above all rted from the 


subversive 


he never dep 
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He himself would be the first to agree 
with I think, when If say that more im- 
portant than the man, is what he stands for. 

A urdy American of Italian descent, 
M D'A nd presents the fulfillment 
f the American tradition 

By personal effort and diligent applica- 
t e § lally made the force of his per- 
: felt in his community. As larger 
ar of service beckoned to him, he spread 
his t the State and National scenes. 

A t rker, he nevertheless enjoyed 
the ¢ hip of people and kept his 
f er con y on the pulse of life around 
him. His ke use of public spiritedness 
} made } willing to serve. His 
rming manner and § 2athetic respon- 

makes friends quickly and wins the 

ffection of all his associates 

His knowledge of the affairs of government 
is surpassed only by his love for and devotion 
to God and country 

His life, his career, and his example have 


all been dynamic inspirations to those who 
have been privileged to know him 

We are sorry to lose him from the House 
of Representatives in Washington 

We congratulate the city of Baltimore and 
the State of Maryland for their wise choice 
and sound judgment in calling him home 

The increased responsibility of his present 
hich office will be a challenge to his talents— 
and if his past career is any omen of suc- 
cess, he will welcome the challenge as a 
further opportunity for service. 

With all of you here tonight—with all of 
the people of Baltimore who have bestowed 
high honor upon him—I join in extending 
to him that testimony of high esteem than 
which there is no higher praise: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 





Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I have received permission to in- 
clude therewith a statement by the Hon- 
orable C. J. Haggerty, secretary, Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor has actively and aggressively sup- 
ported the Central Valley project and 
has continuously urged the Congress to 
appropriate money for its immediate 
completion. 

In carrying out this long and well-de- 
fined policy Mr. Haggerty made the fol- 
lowing statement before a subcommittee 
of the Public Lands Committee of this 
body, in San Francisco on September 24, 
1947: 

My name is C. J. Haggerty, and I am speak- 
ing as secretary of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, representing more than a 
million organized wage earners in California. 

We are grateful to you, Congressman 
Wetcu, for inviting your House Public Lands 
Committee to California. We are pleased 
that your colleagues have been willing to 
take the time and make the effort to come 
here to listen to our statements and to see 
our water problem at first hand. 

We have a natural pride in the great pros- 
pect which full development of the tremen- 


dous water resources of the Central Valley 
holds before us. But we also have a feeling 
of responsibility to prevent any program of 
divided development or divided operation in 
the valley. We feel that a divided program 
would be a sell-out of the future of Cali- 
fornia, and, speaking for the State Federation 
of Labor, our future is not for sale. What we 
want is a thoroughly unified program under 
a single set of Federal laws, with engineering, 
financial, and administrative unity. Fur- 
thermore we intend to stay with this issue 
until we get it, 

We know that our people cannot be fully 
and profitably employed unless we have 
greater and more rapid development of our 
water and power resources. Within the past 
30 days members of our own organization 
working at a chemical plant in this bay area 
have felt the results of suddenly curtailed 
production. Our members are beginning to 
learn the hard way that full development of 
our water power is not just a problem of 
some remote future. They are getting their 
heads bumped by a power shortage now. 

For years we have battled in this State with 
special interests which have tried to block 
any water and power developments they were 
unable to control. But the State Federation 
of Labor and the people of California always 
have stood for public development and trans- 
mission of power, and we are in the fight 
to win. 

In 1933 we held a special election in this 
State to see whether the people wanted pub- 
lic water and power development of the Cen- 
tral Valley or not. The private-power trust 
tried its best to get the people to decide 
against it. They failed; the people wanted 
development and voted for it. But the op- 
ponents of public water and power develop- 
ment have not ceased their efforts. They 
continue 40 use the very arguments and to 
promote the same ends which the people of 
the State expressly repudiated. From the 
beginning, the State federation of labor has 
played its role and thrown its strength on 
the side of the public interest, and we shall 
continue to do so, 

Our direct interest is in cheaper power 
and more jobs. We said so at the time of 
the Water and Power Act fight in 1933. With 
your permission I should like to submit for 
the record, without reading, the resolution 
of our State executive council in 1944, which 
endorses development of the entire Central 
Valley water and power resource by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, under 
reclamation law for the reason that reclama- 
tion law contains provisions against water 
monopoly, against land monopoly, against 
power monopoly, and against land specula- 
tion. 

For the sake of economy of the commit- 
tee's time, I will read the latest official dec- 
laration of the California State Federation 
of Labor on development of Central Valley 
water resources, which is a restatement of 
policy within the past month. It reads as 
follows: 

“California has no resource more impor- 
tant than water. Scarcity of water, more 
than any other single factor, places an ulti- 
mate ceiling to the future economic devel- 
opment of the State. If our present efforts 
to develop this water resource, warped under 
pressure of special interests, should prove 
defective and partial, the ceiling will rest 
low upon us; if our efforts are sound and 
are carried to completion, that ceiling can 
be pushed high. 

“We have the plain warning now. Cur- 
tailment of employment and production 
from shortge of power in 1947 is a failure 
not so mitch of rain as it is a lack of suf- 
ficient facii:wes built to conserve water and 
generate power. It is for us to heed the 
warning. Only the fullest and most skillful 
development of our water resources will en- 
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able California to keep its rapidly growing 
population employed and to maintain us all 
for generations to come at a high level of 
living. 

“This interest which the million members 
of the California State Federation of Labor 
hold in the future of cur Commonwealth is 
very great, but it is not special or peculiar to 
themselves; it is broad enough to embrace 
the hopes and to enlist the support of all 
citizens. 

“Our demand is for adherence to simple 
principles that will assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of our water resources and the most 
equitable and widespread distribution of 
their many benefits. We oppcse the callous 
disregard of those principles which, under 
the driving and deceptive tactics of special 
interests, now threatens to channel the bene- 
fits of Central Valley water into their pockets 
and to lower permanently the ceiling of the 
State's economic potential. 


“THE FIRST PRINCIPLE 


“I. The California State Federation of 
Labor stands first upon the principle that 
unity, not disunity, must govern develop- 
ment and operation of water resources in the 
Central Valley. 

“Water control is not the simple task which 
some may suppose it to be, something to be 
parcelled out to whomever may be ready to 
build a dam here or there. In a great valley 
stretching over 500 miles, fed by a score of 
streams, each with its own basin, which is 
but a depression in the floor of the greater 
basin, the water-control works to be con- 
structed must constitute a system. In the 
Central Valley these works will embrace 
nearly two score major reservoirs, hundreds 
of miles of main canals, thousands of miles 
of laterals and drains, more than two dozen 
hydroelectric plants, hundreds of miles of 
power transmission lines, with substations 
and feeder lines. 

“The end to be attained is stability and 
dependability in the use of every drop of 
water that can be made available for irriga- 
tion, for power, and for the other purposes 
to which it can be put. This great and diffi- 
cult end must be achieved by harnessing a 
resource which in its natural condition ex- 
hibits the widest diversity and instability. 
Along the 500-mile watershed of the Central 
Valley the rains and snows fall unevenly. 
From north to south, precipitation tapers off 
sharply. Through the seasons it comes un- 
evenly. From year to year it fluctuates in 
volume irregularly. 

“The uses of water caught in the reservoirs 
also are diverse, changing, and at times con- 
tradictory. Flood control demands the emp- 
tying of reservoirs in anticipation of coming 
floods; irrigation demands the filling of reser- 
voirs to capacity while flood waters are high, 
with release during seasons after the danger 
of flood has long passed; power demands the 
release of water through the turbines stead- 
ily and evenly through the year. 

“The technical problem of achieving the 
maximum potential of these uses requires 
that the intricate system of reservoirs and 
other works which we are creating shall be 
so skillfully interlocked in design that the 
whole shall indeed be greater than the sum 
of the parts. 

“The task of operating the water controls 
of the Great Central Valley development will 
tax the highest capacities of a master dis- 
patcher of water, one who Can foresee by 
many days the need of an irrigator for water 
in a field 409 miles away, and the require- 
ment for power of an industry in a distant 
city. 

“Two or more agencies simultaneously at- 
tempting to develop and operate so intricate 
a system of controls can only cause friction 
and confusion and cannot possibly achieve 
the full economic potential to which Cali- 
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“We call upon the people, the legislature, 
and the State administration to recognize 
unity as an elementary necessity, and to in- 
sist upon it. The issue is no mere contest 
between two Federal agencies—Army versus 
Bureau. The issue is Unity versus Disunity. 
Are the people of California going to have 
unity in a great project which cannot succeed 
fully, except with unity? 

“The time has come to demand, and we do 
demand, that Congress shall pass basic legis- 
lation placing under reclamation law all 
water development within the Central Val- 
ley, and assigning sole authority and respon- 
sibility for success of the entire project to the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. 


otholds 


“THE SECOND PRINCIPLE 


“II, The California State Federation of 
Labor, as its second principle, holds that 
power for production, for employment, and 
for convenience must reach consumers at the 
lowest possible economic cost. To this end 
we demand full and rapid development of 
Central Valley public power plants and 
transmission lines. 

“We reiterate our traditional stand against 
private power monopoly. The people of Cali- 
fornia, who voted their approval of a full 
public-power program and their opposition 
to private monopoly at special referendum 
in 1933, ought not to have to face repeatedly 
the obstacles which special interests con- 
tinue to place in the way of achieving the 
public’s own program. 

“THE THIRD PRINCIPLE 


“III. As its third principle, the California 
State Federation of Labor insists that water 
monopoly and land speculation based upon 
private receipt of publicly financed Central 
Valley water shall be prohibited, and that 
the benefits of water shall be distributed 
widely. 

“Limitation upon reclamation water to an 
amount sufficient for 160 acres per farm 
family, is the tool by which the reclamation 
law holds water monopoly and speculation in 
check. We condemn all efforts to evade this 
beneficial law, whether by direct repeal, by 
the subterfuges of technical compliance or 
other lawyers’ devices, by threats of defying 
enforcement, by purposeful neglect to re- 
quire that beneficiaries shall execute the 
customary contracts for compliance and re- 
payment in advance of spending public 
moneys, by threats to take the project away 
from the Bureau of Reclamation, ostensibly 
in the name of the State of California but 
really for the benefit of special interests, or 
by intruding the Army gineers, who op- 
erate under separate laws, into the Central 
Valley. 

“The principal means by which special in- 
terests seek to monopolize water and to 
monopolize power are the same means— 
namely, use of the Army engineers—by whicl 
labor and the people are robbed of a unified 
project. 

“The California State Federation of Labor 
stands, as it always has stood, for develop- 
ment of the entire water resources of the 
Valley under reclamation law, administered 
the United States Bureau of 
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provisions lich govern Army flood-con- 
trol work. However appropriate those 
flood-control laws may be in the humid 
regions, they are both inappropriate and 


injurious here The Flood 
limited practically to auth n 
tion agency to construct, and has no broad 
public purpose. The reclamation law was 
designed so as to distribute the benefits of 
water and power development as widely as 
possible. 

That is the why some from 
California will lobby to have you authorize 
and appropriate to the Army engineers in 
Central Valley. If they can persuade you to 
do that, they believe they can escape the 
160-acre limitation on distribution of pub- 
lic-financed water. They think they can 
get water cheaper for themselves under the 
Flood Control Act, because they believe the 
Army engineers expect them to repay less of 
the public investment than does the Bureau 


Control Act is 


rizing a construc- 





reason men 


of Reclamation under the reclamation law. 
Finally, they can use the limited legal au- 
thorizations under which the Army engi- 


neers build dams as a convenient device to 
postpene and to obstruct power generation 
and transmission, which they cannot control. 

Whether these unfortunate conditions 
prevail elsewhere in the country I am not in 
a position to say, but in the Central Valley 
the evil of injecting the Army engineers and 
the special set of laws under which they 
work is devastating to us. I will be as 
specific and clear as I can, within the limits 
of brevity. 

The fact that special interests regard use 
of the Army as a neat device for escape from 
the reclamation law has been an open secret 
for a long time. As long ago as May 13, 
1944, the national magazine Business Week 
described the tactics of those interests in de- 
tail. During their unsuccessful attempt to 
repeal the 160-acre water limitation in 1944, 
Business Week named the three other tactics 
to be employed if direct repeal should fail. 
Under the title “Valley Divided,” Business 
Week said: 

“If the big land owners in the valley lose 
out in this particular fight, they have several 
other proposals to accomplish their end. One 
of them is a House bill which would author- 
ize the Army to add irrigation and power de- 
velopment to its present navigation and flood 
control powers. The legislation also would 
call for const ion of a series of irrigation 
and power projects throughout the country 
especially in Central Valley. 

“This would circumvent the 160-acre rul 
since the Army is not bound by that restric- 
tion. 

“Another prop< 
among the v, 
is for the State of California to take over the 
Central Valley project, paying the entire bill. 
This, too, would side step the 160-acre limi- 


tation. Still other land owners are 
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next year, in 1946, the special in- 





terests which had been blocking action by 
the Bureau so successfully, now suddenly 
became impatient to get action on an Army 
engineer appropriation for the same rive 

At this point, I regret to s the State En- 
gineer of California swung in action on the 


side of the special interests. At one time the 
State engineer's office stood as a true pioneer 
of unified water development, but by 1946 
it was standing for something far less credit- 
able; namely, a divided valley Through his 
Washington representative testifying 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
War Department Civil Functions Appropria- 
tions, the State engineer urged 
no-power-now appropriation to the Army en- 
gineers on Kings River and on several others 
The California State Federation protests 
that action by the State engineer and his 
Washington lobbyist as ¢ 
members 
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Not only did our State engineer choose the 
interest of the few, rather 
of the many, but the testimony 
falsified and otherwise b yuded 
the record. For just a moment I ask you to 
examine that testimony with me. I believe 
that by so doing I can clear up some decisions 
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the Congress will doubtless be called on to 
make in the next and in succeeding sessions. 

The testimony on behalf of the State en- 
gineer reads in part, as f 

“There has i me instance been dis- 
agreement the War Department and 
the Reclan reau as to which agency 
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Bureau, and in its implication that the dif- 
ferences between laws and Pp ints of view 


which govern construction and operation by 
Army or by Bureau, respectively, are of such 
secondary importance to the State of Cali- 
fornia that they safely can be put aside for 
settiement later. 


Of course, by that action the engineer 
placed our State in a very unfavorable posi- 


tion. His action was one of utmost partisan- 
ship for the Army and for its laws and its 
point of view. The State federation, and we 
believe the State itself, is concerned, deeply 
and immediately, over what laws shall be 
applied, is concerned over the blocking of 


power development, and is concerned whether 
one or whether two agencies shall construct 
and operate dams at one and the same time 
within its Central Valley watershed. 

By using the prestige of his office to bring 
the Army engineers into the valley, the 
State engineer has in addition done incalcu- 
lable financial damage to the chances for 
ultimate development of the Valley, and to 
the farmers who have been looking to power 
revenues to help them get water at reason- 
able rates. By choosing the Army and its 
flood control law, the State engineer has 
chosen to funnel the power revenues from 
Kines River, if ever there should be any, 
clear out of the Central Valley development. 
Under the Flood Control Act of 1944 these 
revenues can never be credited to the valley 
in support of repayment of its obligations, 
and in support of full development of all its 


water resources The State engineer has 
eclosed that hope on Kings and Kern 
Rivers already, and he is trying now to per- 


suade Congress to foreclose it on the Ameri- 
can River 

The State engineer's representative ended 
his appeal to the House committee with the 
words “the need is urgent.” One is tempted 
to question whether the “urgency” of flood 
damage which the State engineer's repre- 
sentative cited as a spur to hasten Congres- 
sional action for the Army really was an 
urgency for flood control, or whether perhaps 
it was an urgency for something else. We, 
too, think construction is urgent, but if the 
State engineer really was serving the inter- 
est of our State in the “urgency” for action, 
why did he fail to appear upon any one of 
several occasions which were prior to his “ur- 
gent” appeal for the Army? At any of these 
he could have helped to secure construction 
of Pine Flat Dam by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion even earlier than when he seemed so 

nxious to save a year or a year and a habf in 
1946. Can it be that the State engineer’s 
sense of urgency was something less than a 
genuine desire to obtain prompt construc- 
tion in the interest of the people of Califor- 
nia, and more a desire to serve special inter- 
ests which notoriously and publicly have pro- 
claimed they would prefer no development at 
all on Kings River rather than to have de- 
velopment under the national reclamation 
law, and who have said they want no power 
now? 

Gentlemen of the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee, I thank you again for coming to 
Congressman WELCH’s home city to hear us. 








Lynn Heartbeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article entitled 
“Lynn Heartbeat,” by Tom McGovern, 
which appeared in the Lynn Telegram 
News Sunday, December 14, 1947: 
LYNN HEATEBEAT 
(By Tom McGovern) 
“BAD WILLIE” A MEMORY 


As the short stocky gent started down the 
hallway stairs at 484 Summer Street the 
other evening, the Reverend Thomas J. Heag- 
ney, pastor of St. Patrick’s church, reminded 
him, “Turn the knob and the latch toward 
St. Mary’s Billy.” 

The man’s tread never faltered but his 
response was rapierlike, “The time will never 
come when you can tell me how to open 
doors, Father.” 

In a few minutes, William Edward Gray, 
who gives his home address as 484 Summer 
Street, was swallowed up in the darkness and 
Father Heagney laughed and exclaimed, 
“What a fellow.” 

I felt much the same way myself after hav- 
ing spent 24 hours with this squatty gent, 
who is bald and whose face isn’t pretty, due 
to an automobile accident which nearly 
claimed his life. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago this same Mr. 
Gray was confounding the police of Massa- 
chusetts and four other New England States 
with as bold a series of escapades as there 
appears in the annals of criminology. 

It was at a hold-up in Boston they caught 
up with him one evening. Billy tells it 
something like this, if I can remember cor- 
rectly, as I took no notes, 

“I was having something to eat in a Boston 
restaurant with a friend one evening, and a 
couple of buddies came along who were out 
of cash and wanted to knock off a place. I 
was pretty well fixed at the time and wanted 
no part of it. They insisted, however, and I 
went along to be a good sport. 

“A gambling spot was the destination, and 
it was decided that myself and another fel- 
low would do the actual robbing. The other 
two were to watch the house and the street. 

“It wasn’t long after that we had entered 
the house and I was covering a gang of 30 
men with a pistol. I could see that my com- 
panion had no experience and that it was a 
tough spot. He should have been searching 
them, but instead he was removing nickels 
and dimes from a cash register. I figured 
that the best bet was to get out as quickly 
as possible. 

“What I didn’t know, however, was that 
there was a railroad dick in a telephone booth 
taking in everything and as I started to leave 
he stepped out behind me and ordered me 
to drop my gun. 

“As I wheeled around, we both began shoot- 
ing at the same time, I hit him three times 
and he hit me twice in the leg. I got out 
somehow but when I reached the street my 
leg was nearly paralzyed. They had to drag 
me into the car and we headed for New 
Hampshire.” 

That particular experience of our Mr. Gray 
was followed by his capture in a lonely cot- 
tage in New Hampshire. Somebody squealed 
and the Boston cops came up to kidnap him. 
They wanted no truck with extradition pro- 
ceedings. Forty-five cops all supplied with 
machine guns, searchlights, and tear gas 
made the trip to New Hampshire but there 
was little fight in Billy when they arrived. 
He was so ill they didn’t even bother to 
shackle him on the return trip. 

Awaiting trial, the erstwhile “Bad Willie” 
was confined to the hospital ward at the 
State prison under heavy guard. He wasn’t 
there a week when friends had smuggled in 
files to him and in the wee hours of the 
morning, he was sawing away at bars here- 
tofore described as escape-proof. 

One night Billie made the break in typical 
Hollywood fashion. He had such little room 
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to work with, the bars scraped the skin from 
his chest, but he got down nevertheless with 
the aid of sheets which he felt were going to 
give way at any minute. 

Friends were awaiting him on the outside 
and whisked him to a downtown lodging 
house where exactly 30 hours later he was 
recaptured on another tip. 

Ten to twenty years was the original rap 
assigned Willie and they tacked on 15 more 
for the escape, which was a pretty kettle of 
fish for a gent who loved the great outdoors 
and was an epicurean by nature. 

At this point they made certain Bill'e 
wouldn’t escape, placing him in solitary con- 
finement at the prison where he spent 27 
months of his 13 years of incarceration inci- 
dentally. 

The records will show that about 10 years 
ago a change came over Willie Gray. Sud- 
denly he decided that he had been a damn 
fool all of his life and he vowed that if ever 
given the cpportunity to walk God’s good 
earth again he was going to be an honest to 
goodness peace loving citizen. 

There weren't many people who believed 
that story, excepting one—he being the then 
pastor of a church in Holbrook, the Reverend 
Father Heagney. He listened to Billie's 
stories of his early youth, his misadventures, 
his career in crime, and didn’t laugh when 
Billie suggested that he'd like another fling 
at society. 

The story is old, of course, about Father 
Heagney and his appearances before the 
parole board on Willie’s behalf. He was a 
thousand to one shot so far as obtaining a 
parole was concerned. 

Came the day when Billie appeared before 
the parole board and Harold Lundgren, one 
of the board members, inquired, “Billie Gray, 
if you were in my spot and a fellow with 
your record came in here and asked for a 
parole, what would you say?” 

Billie’s response was lightning like. “I'd 
say ‘No,’” he returned frankly. 

But somehow or other they said “Yes” and 
Billie walked from State’s prison after serv- 
ing 1314 years behind bars. 

A lot rests on the square shoulders of this 
49-year-old man. With him rests the hopes 
and desires of many thousands of men not 
only at Charlestown but all over the weary 
world. Billie Gray is an experiment. If he 
can continue to go straight, then there is 
hope for the most hardened criminal. 

I asked Billie the other evening if he ever 
had any desires to resume his career in crime. 

“Not me, Tom, it’s more fun working for a 
living,” he replied smilingly. 

For the past 2'4 years Billie has served as a 
deck engineer on a merchant marine boat. 
During his prison stay he improved himself 
by mastering three extra languages, French, 
Spanish, and Italian, and his added value 
to his company is evident from the promo- 
tions he has received in the short space of 
time. He presently holds a full card in the 
seamen’s union, so is seemingly set for life. 

Father Heagney hasn't the slightest worry 
over Billie Gray. The good priest invested 
more than his sympathy by the way. When 
Billie got out of prison the pastor advanced 
him sufficient money to start him in a little 
business and, while the business failed, Billie 
is still paying back faithfully. 

In his travels around the world Billie has 
kindly consented to represent Lynn Heart- 
beat, gratis of course. From time to time 
he’s going to contribute little items of in- 
terest from various parts of the globe and 
I know that the people of Lynn will be more 
than happy to digest them. 

I’m certain that after today Billie Gray will 
have more rooters in the city of Lynn than 
the few people he knows intimately. We 
can say with full confidence that bad Willie 
Gray is no more. He is a memory and an ex- 
citing one at that. 
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Los Angeles Housing Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report from the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Thomas J. O'Dwyer, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Cit'zens Housing 
Council, to the members of the Joint 
Committee Investigating the Housing 
Shortage: 

Los ANGELES CITIZENS’ 
HOUSING CoUNCIL, INC 
November 11, 
To Members of the Joint Cc mittee Investi- 
gating the Housing Shortage 

As president of the Los Angeles Citizens’ 

Housing Council, a nonpartisan delegated 


1947. 








body consisting of representatives of vet- 

erans’ ¢ rganizations, labor unions, church 

‘oups, and civic bodies, I have requested to 
I 


be urd in order that I may 
information regarding the I 
ing situation as the council 
the course of its work 

That a vast housing need exists in Los 
Angeles is scarcely debatable; the question is 
just how great that need is. On this point 
we have the figures of the special census 
taken by the Census Bureau at the request 
of the city on January 28, 1946. The survey 
showed the population of the city of Los An- 
geles as 1,805,687, a gain of 301,410 persons 
since April 1, 1940. Percentagewise, this rep- 
resented a gain of 20 percent, table 
below.) 


present such 
s Angeles hous- 
has compiled in 





(See 


Population comparisons: City of Los Angeles 

(U. S. Census Bureau, Series P-SC No. 188 
(final figures) 

Total population Apr. 1, 1940 -- 1, 504, 27 

Total population Apr. 28, 1946_-- 1, 805, 68 


Net increase in population. 301, 410 
Percentage increase .....--.----- 20 


LS] 


a 
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On July 1, 1947, the county regional plan- 
ning commission issued a report showing 
that Los Angeles had gained in population 
an additional 6.7 percent in the intervening 
17 months, making a total gain of 26.7 per- 
cent since April 1, 1940. (See table below.) 


Los Angeles Regional Planning Commission, 
July 1947—Dwelling units and population, 
city of Los Angeles 

Total population Jan. 28, 1946 (U. 

S. Census Bureau) ----- ... 1,805, 687 
Total population July 1, 1947-.--. 1,905, 824 
Total additional increase in popu- 

lation from Jan. 28, 1946, to July 

ES —— “ 100, 137 
Total population increase since 
401, 547 

26.7 

The regional planning commission report 
set the total number of dwelling units in 
the city of Los Angeles on April 1, 1947, at 
612.361, as compared with the number of 
dwelling units in 1940 of 529,261, or a gain 
of 83,100 dwelling units. The city depart- 
ment of building and safety reports that an 
additional 3,424 dwellings were completed 
during May and June 1947. Thus, the total 
number of new dwellings in the city on July 
1, 1947, was 86,524. 

The United States Housing Census of 1940 
reported that there were 3.05 persons per 
occupied dwelling unit within the city of Los 


Angeles. By using this formula, it is possible 


















131,654 wellit 
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oe 147 Since Ju > 

\ es } ve bee l de- 

e ¢ nuing increa in 

t fai € - 

lute mum 

neea 45 ) € 1 tl ty of Los 

Angeles at 

In all probability the actual number of 

homeless fami is mew! high er The 

1940 formula of ) pers per occupied 

dwelling unit f to take into consideration 
the ac ( t a large percent of 

population ine e represents the s ller, 

newly married veteran familie In this re- 

gard it is interestir to note thaé the United 

States Census Bureau recently conducted a 

special stud f the housing problem of 


veterans of World War II 
known as Census Release P-21, 0, di 
August 18, 1947, estimated that there 








were 
83,000 homele veteran I e Los 
Angeles area. On city’s pro- 
portionate 49 percent share of the population 














in the area, it may be estimated thx 

are approximately 40,670 World War 

eran familie 1lone among the thousands of 

homeless nts of the city of Los Ang 
Furthermore, if the 7 percent vacancy 

ratio of 1940 is taken into « ynsideration and 

maintained as a normal factor to be achie 





before the shortage can be 
declared ended *n the total dwelling units 
required would be proportionately higher 
However, the estimated minimum total 
45,130 families without homes of their own 
does not tell the final Los Angeles story by 
any means The ensus of 1940 sho\ 
58,419 substandard dwelling units in the « 
of Los Angeles, exclusive of overcr 
dwellings That many 
living in housing which was not fit to live in, 
due to its need major repair 
necessary sanitary facilities 

With nothing having been done to 
the situation during the seven in 
years, with the 
significant slum-clearance pro 
taken by the city housing authority, we cer- 
tainly cannot say that the number has de- 
creased. Indeed, the problem has been 
seriously aggravated as desperately homeless 
families have carved out thousands of addi- 
tional slum dwellings from garages, attics 
and chicken coops 

The 1940 United States housing census 
also reported that 19,039 families in Los 
geles were residing in overcrowded homes 
that is, with more than 1.51 persons per 
room. The combined total of both 
crowded and physically substandard dwell- 
ings is not available Undoubtedly, however, 
many families reported as overcrowded in 
1940 were not listed among the 58,419 fam- 
ilies residing ubstandard housing 

The survey} f the Regional Planning Com- 
mission indicate an increase in population of 
68,602 persons bet October 1946 and 
October 1947. There is no evidence to as- 
sume that this trend will be reversed during 
1948. Agair the 1940 formula of 3.05 
persons per occupied dwelling unit, this pop- 
ulation increase can properly be translated 
into an additional need for 22,492 dwellings 
to house the estimated po 
population 
table below.) 
Los Angeles Regional Planning Comm on 

population estimates, city of Los An- 
Total population October 1946 1, 852, 683 
Total population October 1947... 1,921, 285 
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be de shed ‘ I 
eme hous i ef ‘ pe- 
riod dege e i f ‘ ul 
and therefore, be i 1 r r- 
ll view of Los An hou ed 
Adding t € \ u € € r 3 
for the home slum d e tem- 
porarily housed veteran, and the estimated 
number of homes needed t house the in- 
created population during the coming year 
we arrive at the total housi: need figure of 
135,008 home (see table | Ww i ure 
whicn I ed i 
feel i ver € é 
¢ ‘ 7 #} . i 
j of 1 Ange 
dw eded - 
hou 9 P B 
i f i € awe 
ce 19 45, 130 
eliin eede exX- 
il lv qu r 
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dwelling in city (United S 
census, 194 58, 419 
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need for shelter, we 
formation from the Los Angel 
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y The de rt- 
ment reports a total of 14,811 new homes 
that have actual been con ed du z 
the first 9 month 1947. (Se ble b w.) 
Los Angei¢ Department of Building and 

Safet y report ¢ ré lential « y ple tin bey 
number of dwelling ur 


Month, 1947: complet 
Tan _ 


la 


Febru 


1, 207 
March 1,317 
Apri l 7 
May 1 6 
June 1.799 
July_. 2,156 


n. 1947, and Sept 
30, 1947 . 14,811 
1Comple papers filed required by 
law. 
According to the rej e California 


State Legislative Joint Comr tee on Hous- 


ing, released April 9, 1947, a roximately 65 
percent of the homeless fami ithin this 
State desire to secure rental accomm da- 
tions, 
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Yet, during the first 7 months of this year 

permits for rental housing averaged only 15 

percent of the total number of residential 
I permits issued 

I I ed § es Bureau of the Census 

i housir tudies made in Los An- 

County during the past year has re- 

it the average World War II vet- 

eran family can afford a maximum of $7,300 

purchase price on a home, and an aver- 

e of $48 in monthly rental payments, in- 

cluding all utilities. The Bureau made a 

ecial study of a selected area of bad hcous- 

in the city of Los Angeles, reporting a 


maximum of $5,700 as the amount the av- 


‘ e veteran could pay for a home, and $38 
the average rental payment, including 
utilities, which the veteran families in the 
tudied could afford World War II 
veterans of minority groups indicated $5,500 
tne average amount they could pay for a 


home. Twenty-five percent of all veteran 
families in this area of worst housing in the 
city could afford a rental of only $32 or less 
monthly 

Meanwhile, estimates emanating from var- 
fous Government agencies and private lend- 
ing institutions in this area have quoted the 

erage cost of houses sold in Los Angeles 


the past 9 months in excess of $12,000 
The picture regarding rental construction 
is similarly dark. Prior to July 1, 1947, esti- 
mates on average rentals being charged on 
new home construction in Los Angeles ex- 
eded $70. Upon the lifting of all rent con- 
on new construction on July 1, esti- 
tes have exceeded an average of $100. 
figure includes the cost of utilities. 
Thus, on one hand, we have a housing 
demand never before reached in the history 
city. On the other, we have a declin- 
ing home-construction industry which is ap- 
parently incapable, uncer existing legislation, 
to meet the low-cost housing needs of the 
average family, veteran and nonveteran alike. 
Needless to say, the consequences to the 
community are deplorable. Juvenile delin- 
quency steadily increases. Tuberculosis, 
liphtheria, and venereal disease are gaining 
constantly. The Los Angeles divorce rate, 
35,731 divorces to 42,063 marriages during the 


ri 
1 
J 
Neither 


< our 


past year, is a shocking indictment of the 
low moral standards created by bad housing. 
That this terrible figure is directly related 


to the lack of housing was vouched for by 
Superior Court Judge Georgia Bullock and 
concurred in by several of her fellow jurists 
some months ago. The judicial opinion was 
unanimous that bad housing and lack of pri- 
vacy, with concomitant friction and uneasi- 
ness, was a basic factor in local divorce ac- 
tions. On this ground alone speedy building 
of houses should be mandatory. 

Without the almost 14,000 units of public 
housing that Los Angeles has, it would be 
dificult to imagine what the situation would 
be in this city today—especially for that large 
part of the population which cannot afford 
to bid for housing against all comers. 

During our years of work in the interest of 
adequately housing the community, we have 
encountered many times claims that this 
public housing is more expensive than pri- 
vate housing and that Government building 
has contributed to the present inflated cost 
of construction. The facts do not bear out 
these claims. 

The temporary housing built under the 
veterans’ emergency housing program in Los 
Angeles cost $2,450 to $3,200 per unit, in- 
cluding site improvements and utility lines. 
At the same time, private houses were costing 
$6,000, exclusive of land. Of course, one was 
permanent construction and the other was 
temporary, but it is to be recalled that the 
temporary structures were moved in from 
other locations and re-erected. This emer- 
gency housing program provided immediate 
shelter without putting any significant drain 
on the tight material market. 

When one considers the vast distances that 
some of this housing was shipped—from 
Washington to California, for instance—in 


order to effect this material-saving, we do 
not think that the Government can be 
charged with wastefulness or contributing 
to the inflation of building costs. And again, 
the emergency projects often went forward 
on a 24-hour, 7-day schedule to provide the 
veterans with shelter as soon as humanly 
possible, while private building usually pro- 
ceeded at a leisurely 8-hour, 5-day pace. 
These facts must be considered in weighing 
comparative cost factors. 

As for the efficiency of permanently built, 
federally aided housing, that, we have always 
understocd, is built by private contractors on 
competitive bids. Therefore it would be 
difficult to see how it could be more expen- 
Sive or less efficient than comparable private 
housing. The public records of the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority for the pre- 
war period when that agency was building 
such housing under the provisions of the 
United States Housing Act, reveal that com- 
parable costs with private enterprise were 
consistently maintained. 

The council has repeatedly counseled criti- 
cism for certain local and national organiza- 
tions representative of special interest and 
privilege within the building industry. There 
can be little question that the repeated and 
powerful representations on behalf of these 
lobbying groups have been in major part re- 
sponsible for the premature lifting of build- 
ing controls, the effective blocking of all 
remedial legislation, the flagrant violation 
of congressional and administrative intent 
regarding nonresidential construction, and 
the unprincipled attacks upon constructive 
efforts to meet the housing crisis. 

That this Nation needs a coordinated, 
sense-making housing program would seem 
to be obvious. The Los Angeles Citizens 
Housing Council is of the opinion—repeatedly 
expressed—that such a program is to be 
found in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner National 
Housing Commission bill (S. 866). Lowered 
interest rates, lengthened amortization peri- 
ods, and yield insurance would doubtless 
stimulate private building into a vastly ex- 
panded construction program. Moreover, the 
very safety features named would make it a 
“boom” without the apprehension of an at- 
tendant “bust.” 

The public housing provisions are an abso- 
lute necessity for these Of our families who 
cannot possibly reach into the competitive 
private home-building or rental market. As 
long as low-income families are a part of 
American life it is only intelligent self- 
interest to see that they are properly housed. 
A slum cannot be contained; its effects— 
disease, delinquency, moral corrosion—wash 
over the community in black waves, defiling 
all that they touch. 

On behalf of the citizens’ housing council 
I urge your committee to do all in its power 
to help exercise the twin evils of bad housing 
and no housing, by recommending immediate 
passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Na- 
tional Housing Commission bill. 

Respectfuly submitted. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. THomas J. O’DWYER, 
President, 





The Labor Bosses Will Live To Learn That 
American Workers Are Not Fools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, back in 
colonial days when the people deter- 


mined they wanted to establish a govern- 
ment—of their own—and on_ these 
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shores—they laid aside their tools and 
proceeded to organize one. 

When they completed the task and 
established the form they desired deci- 
sion was reached that they would them- 
selves elect their officials and pay taxes 
to support the government of their 
choice. 

They each went back to his work. 

They did not tackle the problem as 
cotton or tobacco farmers, as fishermen 
or as miners, as carriage or harness 
makers. 

They tackled it as Americans all. 

The representative government and 
their representatives to the halls of the 
legislature were chosen from out of their 
midst—not as artisans of this or of that 
craft—as members of this or of that pro- 
fession—they were chosen by the elector- 
ate of each community to represent that 
community in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the press of the Nation 
for the last week has been telling of a 
great fight that organized labor is about 
to launch against certain members of 
the people’s government. 

Personally I regard the statement that 
“organized labor is going to launch that 
fight” as a gross misstatement. I think 
it far more proper to say profession- 
al labor leaders—men who make their 
living, not by sweat and toil, but by 
being professional labor leaders—just 
the same as other men make their living 
by being lawyers, dentists, doctors, or as 
vendors of snake medicine in a medicine 
show in a street carnival. 

The press announces that these pro- 
fessional leaders of organized labor are 
about to spend $8,000,000 to defeat 331 
Representatives to Congress elected by 
the people only last year. 

That is the equivalent of more than 
$25,000 for each House seat. 

Inasmuch as only about one-half of 
the total are from districts in which 
these self-anointed hold sway, it is 
comparable to the expenditure of $50,000 
in each congressional district to prevent 
the election of a real representative of 
the people, in their insane desire to gain 
control of the Congress of these United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here in my hand 
an editorial clipped from the New York 
Journal-American, and carried by all 
other papers published by the Honor- 
able William Randolph Hearst, a for- 
mer Member of this House. 

This editorial by our former colleague 
is so replete with the wisdom and 
sagacity which has characterized our 
friend throughout his long, useful life 
that I am offering it for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today. 

America is to be congratulated upon 
the patriotic spirit which still burns in 
the heart of our former Membey. May 
he live long to point out to all that the 
people created the Government and pay 
the taxes to finance its every endeavor. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

LABOR IN POLITICS 


Both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations de- 
clared war on the Taft-Hartley Act at their 
national conventions, 

Both organizations have announced their 
purpose of causing the defeat in 1948 of 
Senators and Representatives who voted to 









override President Truman’s veto of the 
measure. 

Each organization is raising a large came 
paign fund to carry out the purpose. 

The declared hope of the leaders is to bring 
about a repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is definitely and distinctly a move- 
ment of the labor bosses, whose arbitrary 
powers have been curtailed by Congress in 
the interests of labor peace and industrial 
justice. 

If they should succeed in their punitive 
and intimidating endeavor, the United States 
will take a long step toward class—or labor— 
government dominated by a ruling clique. 
~ But well-informed surveys indicate that 
the labor bosses will not succeed. 

They cannot succeed because the actual 
political situation will not permit their 
success. 

And they will not succeed because, even 
if other factors were favorable to them, they 
will not have rank-and-file support when 
the 1948 election day arrives. 

The Congressional Quarterly, a nonpartisan 
information-service publication, has made an 
inquiry into the congressional candidacies 
invelved, and comes up with this revealing 
report: 

“Organized labor cannot defeat enough 
Congressmen in 1948 to bring about repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

“Although there are an estimated sixteen 
million union members, they are so unevenly 
distributed geographically that organized 
labor has little or no strength in the dis- 
tricts of most of the Congressmen who voted 
to override the veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“Of the 331 Representatives who voted to 
override the veto. all but 118 are from dis- 
tricts which professional politicians in Wash- 
ington consider safe. 

“Of these 118—106 Republicans and 12 
Democrats—about half, are considered be- 
yond the reach of organized labor. 

“In the Senate, 28 out of 68 Senators who 
voted to override the Taft-Hartley veto are 
up for reelection, but only nine are from 
States in which labor is politically impor- 
tant. 

“Some of the Congressmen whom labor 
opposes may be defeated on other issues, 
local or national, and some of those in safe 
districts may not get their party’s nomina- 
tion even though the district remains in 
the same party. 

“But insofar as the CIO, AFL, and Railroad 
Brotherhoods depend on union members for 
political action, they have reasonable chances 
of defeating oniy about one-fifth of the 
Congressmen whom they regard as their ene- 
mies, 

“Their chances of defeating the other four- 
fifths range downward from improbable to 
zero.” 

The labor bosses, in other words, do not 
wield the political power which they pretend 
to have and, in fact, which they seemed to 
have when the New Deal was using the 
United States Treasury as a campaign fund 
in their support. 

Second, the labor bosses have discredited 
themselves by the indefensible nature of 
their attack on the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Instead of presenting any kind of analysis 
of the new statute, they have attacked it in 
demagogic language as a slave-labor law. 

The position of the labor bosses in this 
respect has been completely torpedoed by 
Opinion Research Corp. 

Opinion Research conducted a poll among 
workers, not on the Taft-Hartley Act as an 
unexplained whole but on the separate pro- 
visions and requirements of the statute. 

The poll showed that as many as 80 per- 
cent of all workers and 70 percent of labor- 
union members favor and approve, on its 
own merits, every part of the law which they 
had been misled into opposing as a whole, 
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The implication ought to be obvious, even 
to a labor boss. 

American workers are not fools. 

Long before election day, they will know 
that the Taft-Hartley Act confers upon them 
the very benefits which they themselves 
want. 

And they will not vote to deprive them- 
selves of these benefits merely because labor 
politicians have sought to apply a 
epithet to the legislation. 





false 





The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, hous- 
ing for millions of our American families, 
especially our veterans, is a national 
scandal. The answer of the Eightieth 
Congress to this all-important problem 
was to set up an investigating committee 
to discover whether or not there really 
was a housing shortage. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
ReEcorpD a letter which was part of the re- 
port I sent in reply to a request from 
Representative RALPH A. GAMBLE, chair- 
man of the Joint Senate-House Commit- 
tee To Investigate the Housing Shortage, 
for information on housing in Los 
Angeles. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GAMBLE: Pursuant to 
your letter of September 8, 1947, I have pro- 
ceeded to gather such information perti- 
nent to the lack of housing in my area as is 
available. 

I have done this several times for bureaus 
or committee in the pious hope that some- 
thing might be done about the deplorable 
housing situation in downtown Los Angeles, 
To date, those hopes have not materialized. 
Now, the situation approaches the hopeless, 

In the last session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, we spent a great deal of time talking 
about the incipient dangers of communism, 
Communism, in my view, is the last refuge 
of those who are without hope—and cer- 
tainly there is nothing better calculated to 
drain a man of hore than the denying to him 
of the basic decencies of life. 

In California—in Los Angeles—in my 
Fourteenth Congressional District that de- 
nial is taking place. A great group of our 
people have literally no place to live. An- 
other, even greater group, is living in hcous- 
ing which is not fit to live in. And no hous- 
ing is being built at a price that those who 
need it most can afford to pay. 

Population in the. Fourteenth Congres- 
sional district grew from 319,000 in 1940 to 
377,000 in January 1946. In July 1947 the 
population of the city of Los Angeles had 
increased an additional 6.7 percent. Assum- 
ing that the Fourteenth District shares 
equally in the increase, and considering that 
an additional quarter year has now elapsed, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
population of the Fourteenth Congressional 
District as of today exceeds 400,000 persons. 

In 1940 we had in the Fourteenth District 
120,680 dwelling units, of which 7,276 were 
designated as overcrowded, and 30,420 were 
stigmatized as substandard. Granted that 
there may be a certain amount of overlap- 
ping between these two figures, it cannot, in 
the vast aggregate, be important. Suffice it to 
say that in 1940 more than one-quarter of 
all our housing bad housing. 
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Far from improving, this situation has de- 
teriorated markedly. The regional pla 
commission gives figures for existing housing 
in Los Angeles by dist 
cide with congr t two 
of them, designated as central and eastern, 
h pertinent information. The central 
ict, Which lies almost wholly within the 
rteenth Congressional is shown 


ng 5,053 1947 
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5,053 less dwelling units in 
1940, while that part of the eastern 
district, which lies within the city boundaries, 
and of which probably one-half is in the 
Fourteenth Congressional District, is shown 
as having gained 622 dwelling units 
1940. Thus, a net 
indicated 

This figure is readily believable, since while 
there has been no appreciable residential con- 
struction in the Fourteenth District during 
the war and postwar period, there has been 
considerable demolition involving war- 
expanded commercial facilities, the creation 
of downtown parking lots, and the putting 
through of a so-called Freeway system by the 
State department of highways. Important to 
note in connection with this is that because 
of the necessarily arbitrarily chosen sites for 
these projects, there has been little or no 
selectivity of demolition. Whatever was in 
the way had to go, whether good housing or 
bad. Consequently, we may safely assume 
that our outrageous “substandard” percent- 
ages are today no smaller 

On a series of housing-study charts made 
by the Los Angeles city planning commission, 
I have outlined the Fourteenth Congres- 
sional District. On chart after chart, these 
district lines correspond almost exactly with 
the areas of worst housing that the planning 
commission designated. Similarly juvenile 
delinquency and _ tuberculosis incidence, 
which are inseparably tied to bad housing, 
follow almost the same lines. 

One more housing fact bearing directly on 
American life may be noted. Last year, a 
caucus of Los Angeles County Superior Court 
judges gave it as their considered opinion, 
based on the hearing of thousands of cases, 
that Los Angeles’ fantastic divorce rate (five 
divorce actions to every six marriages in 1946) 
was in large measure attributable to the dire 
lack of housing in which families cculd be 
reared in some degree of decency and per- 
manency 

On the basis of the facts adduced, I think 
it may be categorically stated that what is 
needed in the Fourteenth California Dis- 
trict—and, for that matter, in Los Angeles 
generally—is (1) more houses as speedily 
as possible, and (2) an immediate program 
Or fc.ium cleare nce 

Moreover, all available 
clear that by and large 
group are the veterans n 
report on Vv is’ housir ntral Los 
Angeles shows that there are two and one- 
half times as many veterans without homes 
of their own as there are nonveterans 

The same report states that the average 
monthly rental, ir which 
these veterans are able to pay is $38 per 
month, and that one-fourth of them are only 
able to pay $32 per month or Ik 

Further, of those veterans who signified 
their desire to buy or build individual hom 
it was stated that the average total c 
th vy : b! ta l¢ : . $5.700 
monthly payments of $43, 
ties. 

Nor do these figures tell the full story, for 
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loss of 4,400 units is 
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the survey did not cover transient hotels, 
commercial oming houses, trailers, or 
touri cabins Obviousi many of the 
poorer and most overcrowded v live 
in one or another of these facilities 
However, contrast the figures quoted above 
with the average « of single houses sold 


in Los Angeles County during the first 7 
months of this year, $12,350; and the aver- 
{ I zed for rental construction 


during the same period, $70; as well as the 
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monthly rental anticipated to be charged 
on rental construction since that time, $100, 

When this juxtaposition is made, the rea- 
son for my introduction of H. R. 1750, my 
veterans’ housing bill, will become clearly 
evident. That bill calls for Federal loans 
to local bodies to enable the construction 
of veteran housing to rent at not more than 
$50 per month for the duration of the hous- 
ing emergency. 

In further support of this proposed ac- 


tion, but even more strongly in support of 
the public-housing features of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, are the figures sub- 
mitted by Al Weinberg, coordinator of the 
veterans’ advisory committee of the Los An- 
geles City Housing Authority. This advisory 
committee is made up of the county com- 
menders of all the 11 veterans’ organiza- 
tions functioning in Los Angeles, plus the 
director of the veterans’ service center. 


Speaking for this blue-ribbon committee, 
and testifying before the O’Gara committee, 
Mr. Weinberg stated that a survey of 1,000 
veterans’ applications for housing, picked at 
random from the applications on file at the 
Los Angeles City Housing Authority, re- 
vealed that 83.2 percent—17 out of 20— 
have incomes ranging from $900 to $2,400 
per year. 

In summing up the Los Angeles situation, 
Mr. Weinberg stated: “Limited incomes— 
lack of adequate rental opportunities at 
prices these veterans can afford to pay—are 
creating tremendous hardship. Disease is on 
the upgrade. Juvenile delinquency and 
adult uneasiness, because of housing prob- 
lems, are fomenting added social disorders. 
Divorces are frequently mentioned among 
our young veteran families as a means to an 
end of family responsibility. © * * Despite 
all laws, promises, and plans, the only entity 
actually providing shelter is the public- 
housing program. Until private enterprise 
produces houses for rent, then public hous- 
ing must be provided and expanded.” 

On November 21, 1946, the Los Angeles City 
Housing Authority, which since VJ-day had 
been accepting only veterans’ applications, 
closed the doors of its applications office. 
Housing Commission Chairman Nicola Giulli 
stated that with 16,000 applications on hand 
and no up-coming housing in sight, “further 
taking of applications would constitute a 
fraud on the veteran.” 

Eight months of intensive interviewing of 
applicants designed to weed out all who had 
died, left the State, or found some housing, 
no matter how bad, plus 1,000 additional 
State-aided temporary units, plus available 
turn-over, brought the total figure down to 
manageable proportions. On August 1, 1947, 
the housing authority reopened its applica- 
tions office. Almost immediately, applica- 
tions started pouring in at the rate of 1,100 
per month. 

Remember that these figures concern vet- 
erans of World War II only; no provision 
whatever is made for nonveterans or veterans 
of World War I. 

Concurrently, the city housing authority 
has several hundred families whose incomes 
exceed the figure set for continued occu- 
pancy of a low-rent housing development. 
In an effort to clean up this situation, the 
authority wrote to the local Apartment 
House Association, the real-estate board, the 
chamber of commerce, and various real- 
ectate agents, detailing the need, the num- 
ber of potential renters and buyers, and the 
approximate prices they would be able to 
pay, and asking if any of them could be ac- 
commodated. 

The answers were a complete blank. No 
one had anything either for rent or for sale 
that these so-called excess-income families 
could possibly afford. 

Indeed, the great potential housing market 
that exists all over Los Angeles is being sys- 
tematically strangled by the skyward-bound 
costs of real estate and construction. Less 


and less residential building is being done 
because no one can afford to buy it. 

Light from another angle was recently 
thrown on Los Angeles housing by Dr. George 
M. Uhl, the city’s chief health officer, who 
stated bluntly that “animals in the zoo have 
better housing than some of Los Angeles’ 
human residents.” 

Dr. Uhl cited a one-room, corrugated iron 
building which housed over 60 persons; an 
ancient, rat-infested, 14-room building in 
which 71 persons lived; people actually liv- 
ing in packing cases; in abandoned ware- 
houses; in semidemolished buildings; in 
junked truck bodies; and as many as 10 peo- 
ple eating and sleeping in shifts in a single 
hotel room. 

If any sense is to be made of this chaotic 
condition—if people are to be prevented from 
being driven to the brink of absolute despera- 
tion, and from the elemental social up- 
heavals that such desperation inevitably in- 
duces—then, I submit that we must have a 
housing program; some such well-rounded 
program as is provided in the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner national housing commission bill. 

The low rates of interest and long period 
of amortization provided by that bill would 
allow people to build who cannot now do so. 
The so-called yield-insurance features would 
encourage the building of desperately needed 
multiple housing. And the relatively small 
but vitally important allocations for sub- 
sidized public housing would be a veritable 
God-send to those many low-income families 
who are now completely priced out of the 
market and reduced to competing with each 
other for living space that is not fit for man 
to live in. 

We need the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill for 
the setting up of a sensible, orderly, long- 
range program. We need the Douglas-Taylor 
bill for immediate veteran housing. These, 
in my humble opinion, are minimum needs; 
legislation that should now be effective. 

If further investigations are necessary or 
desirable, I suggest an investigation of con- 
struction and real estate prices, with special 
emphasis on the profits involved; an investi- 
gation of hold-backs on scarce building ma- 
terials for higher prices; an investigation of 
commercial building, much of which must 
have been done in complete violation of all 
Federal regulations; and above all, an investi- 
gation of the activities of the so-called real- 
estate lobby in effectively smothering all na- 
t:onal legislation. 

But I do not press for these things. In- 
vestigations, at best, are backward looking. 
I urge your committee to look forward in- 
stead; to make recommendations that will 
halt the sacrifice of tomorrow’s generation 
on the altar of the real-estate lobby: to up- 
hold and strengthen our democracy (or our 
republic, if you prefer) by advocating the 
right of the American child to grow up in a 
decent home. 

The need is urgent. Let us meet it. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt 
that a vast housing need exists in Los 
Angeles. Our desperate need for homes 
is not debatable. What is to be done 
about it? That is the question. 

If the investigating committee pro- 
ceeded in other parts of the country as it 
did in Los Angeles, Calif., it had better 
have stayed in Washington and not spent 
the people’s money. 

The hearings of the joint Senate- 
House committee to investigate the hous- 
ing shortage held in Los Angeles were not 
a success. 

They were an affront to the people of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a letter from the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. 
O’Dwyer, president of the Los Angeles 
Citizens Housing Council, to Congress- 
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man GAMBLE in criticism of the conduct 
of the Los Angeles hearings: 


Los ANGELES CITIZENS 
HOUSING COUNCIL, INc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., November 20, 1947. 
Congressman RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee to Investi- 
gate the Housing Shortage, 
Hovse Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN GAMBLE: It is the feel- 
ing of the Los Angeles Citizens’ Housing 
Council that you should be informed of the 
council's reactions to the recent visit of the 
Subcommitee of the Joint Senate-House 
Committee To Investigate the Housing 
Shortage. 

Although we realize that the suddenly 
called special session of Congress must have 
necessitated certain alterations in plans as 
to hearing dates and committee make-up, 
we are nevertheless of the opinion that the 
investigation of the housing shortage in the 
Nation's second largest State by a one-man 
subcommittee is thoroughly unjustifiable. 
Especially is this so when the one-man com- 
mittee, Representative Cuar.Les K. FLETCHER, 
lists himself in the Congressional Directory 
as “now president of the Home Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of San Diego” and 
may thus, at the very least, be said to have 
a special interest in the results of the in- 
vestigation. Other men, detailed in investi- 
gatory or judicial capacities, have disqualified 
themselves on lesser grounds. 

Although Representative FLeTcHER re- 
peatedly stated for the record that he had 
an open mind, had arrived at no precon- 
ceived conclusions, and wanted only to get 
at the facts so that a solution could be 
reached, he was quoted in the local press as 
stating at a luncheon tendered to him in the 
chamber of commerce building that, of 
course, we don’t want any public housing. 
Who “we” referred to was not specified. 

The housing council, of course, takes ex- 
ception to this statement, both on the 
ground that public housing is acutely neces- 
sary in Los Angeles, and on the further 
ground that it clearly demonstrates bias and 
prejudice on the part of the subcommittee. 

This bias was clearly evident all during 
the hearings as Representative FLeTcHerR in- 
sisted on referring to charity housing, of 
which, he indicated, approximately 6,000,000 
American families stood in need. 

The hearings were, seemingly, unneces- 
sarily rushed; at least, as far as any wit- 
nesses were concerned who might conceivably 
be expected to support public housing or the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. Such witnesses 
were admonished that no testimony regard- 
ing need was necessary; only specific recom- 
mendations were wanted. 

On this ground, Howard Holtzendorff, ex- 
ecutive director of the Los Angeles city hous- 
ing authority, was denied permission to read 
a statement, although he had been requested 
to attend for the purpose of presenting pub- 
lic housing’s side 6f the picture. How pub- 
lic housing could possibly be discussed or 
defended without going deeply into its need 
or non-need is dificult to comprehend. On 
the other hand, witnesses representing groups 
known to be opposed to the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill were not only in no way limited, 
but were encouraged to engage in phil- 
osophical colloquies with the chair, even to 
the extent of being asked the uttermost in 
leading questions when they did not say 
exactly what the chair wanted in the record. 

In the waning moments of the hearing, sev- 
eral names were called rapidly as potential 
witnesses, and remarks made that it was too 
bad they were not present as they had sig- 
nified a desire to be heard. That they were 
not present is easily understandable. It had 
been announced that hearings would con- 
tinuc throughout the afternoon and it was 
only during the morning session that the 
Congressman announced that the hearings 
would be rushed to finish at noon. 
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The council, therefore, wishes to protest 
he validity of the Los Angeles hearings on 
the groups of the totally inadequate time 

ed, the obvious bias displayed by the 
sukcommittee, and the thoroughly unbusi- 
nesslike quality of procedure 

Los Angeles’ great and crying need for low- 














r and lower-middle-income housing is 
y documented in the mass of statements 
: t ics submitted to the committee, 
bi t be found in the stenotype rec- 
or rings. 
Sincerely, . 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. THomas J. O'DWYER 


President. 





Woolen Prices Due to Inflated Costs, 
Not Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much impressed with the concise 
and forceful statement of Curt E. Forst- 
mann on the question of high prices in 
the wool-textile industry. The adminis- 
tration has attempted to show that the 
industry is controlling production in 
order to keep prices up, and as a con- 
sequence its profits are unduly high; in 
fact, exorbitantly so. If you will but 
read his statement, you will see there is 
absolutely nothing to the charge. The 
wool-textile industry is working on a 
24-hour basis and in many cases on a 
7-day week. It is going all out to pro- 
duce at maximum capacity to supply 
consumer needs. 

It has held its selling prices down to a 
point where raw material and labor have 
increased more than twice as much as 
prices. In this inflation controversy it is 
easy to blame the other fellow. The ad- 
ministration has over 3,000,000 employees 
on its pay roll. It resists every effort to 
reduce that army. Take a million off the 
Federal pay roll and let them produce 
goods in private industry and the story 
would be different. 

Now, Australia does not attack its 
woolen industry. It rebates 27!2 percent 
on the cost of raw wool on fabrics sold in 
Australia. It has placed an embargo on 
imports of woolens and worsteds. An- 
other thing the administration should 
take note of the fact that the joint agency 
raised the price of its United Kingdom 
wool by 9 percent as soon as our tariff 
was lowered 25 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, Mr. 
Forstmann has put the blame precisely 
where it belongs. I commend him for 
the forthright manner in which he has 
stated the position of his company and 
the industry on this question. 

The statement follows: 

WooLeN Prices Dur TO INFLATED Costs Not 
PROFITS 
(By Curt E. Forstmann, president of Forst- 
mann Woolen Co., of New Jersey) 

The inflationary policies of our own Gov- 
ernment, and the aftermath of war, not ex- 
cessive profits, are directly responsible for 
today’s high wool textile costs, Curt E. Forst- 








mann, president of the Forstmann Woolen 
Co., declares in a documented analysis of 
lling prices from 1932 until the 

aI > today. 
tled “The Corporate 
1 Textile Industry,” 











t to pro- 


mically are 





me after taxes for the years 
17, Mr. Forstmann states. 
GOVERNMENT CREDITS INCREASE WORLD 


WOOL ICES 





Price increases at the fabric level are at- 
tributed to: (1) the policies of the Govern- 
ment itself, (2) the inexorable general re- 
sults of inflation brought about by these 
policies and (3) the usual results cf war 

“The price of our chief raw material— 
wool—has for many years been controlled by 
the American and the British Govern: S 
Domestic wool is bou ally establish 
prices by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion,” the statement points out 

“Our chief sources of fine wools, of which 
this country is the largest user, are the Brit- 
ish Dominions These wools are sold under 
the direction of a closed corporation owned 
jointly by the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. American 
mills, to secure the foreign wools which they 
require, must bid against the entire world 
at prices which must be at least higher than 
the floor levels set by the British Joint Wool 
Organization.” 

Present high prices for these wools, Mr. 
Forstmann declares, are due in considerable 
measure to our own administration's foreign 
policy. 

“Through huge extensions of credit, pri- 
marily to Great Britain, it has made it pos- 
sible for the British, the French, and the Ital- 
ians to bid up the prices of wool in Australia, 
South Africa, and South America,” Mr. Forst- 
mann says. “Those wool buyers on the con- 
tinent of Europe whose own finances were 
insufficient have operated on credit granted 
them by Great Britain 

“They have bought chiefly fine wools in 
contrast to their historic practice of using 
larger quantities of coarse wools. A large 
percentage of the tops, yarns, and fabrics 
made of these wools has subsequently gone to 
Great Britain to be sold in the world markets 
as British products The balance is being 
offered by foreign mills largely as exports to 
South American countries, who, lacking dol- 
lar exchange, have a virtual embargo on 
American textiles. 

“We therefore have the almost incredible 
situation where our own dollar credits make 
it possible for competitor nations to in- 
crease world wool prices to such an extent 
that American buyers hesitate to buy in the 
world wool markets. Thus, our own Gov- 
ernment, by following a policy which has 
permitted loans without restrictions or des- 
ignated end uses, has made it possible for a 
virtually bankrupt Europe to outbid the sol- 
vent United States.” 
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CAN CONTROL SELLING PRICES—NOT COSTS 
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INDUSTRY PRODUCING AT UTMOST CAPACITY 
“Far from withholding textile production 
with which the industry has been charged, 





“It resides in the policies of our own Gov- 
ernment which controls and directs thcse 


physical factors of taxes, credits, farm, and 
other subsidies, wage polici and foreign 
loans and grants- ll of which are a direct 


charge upon production and distribution 
over which industry has absolutely no con- 
trol 

“I certainly do not advocate a return to 
the low-wage levels of the depression, nor 
do I feel that wool prices should return to 
the low levels of the early 1930’s. However 
there is a palpable injustice in first encour- 

zing increased costs and then viewing the 
resultant price increases of manufactured 
consumer goods with an alarm which over- 
looks the very facts that have caused them.’ 
MACHINERY AND IMPROVEMENT COSTS TREBLED 

Declaring that every company engaged in 
business has a corporate cost of living, Mr 
Forstmann emphasizes the tremendous in- 
crease in the costs of repairs and renewals 
of machinery. 

During the war it was impossible to re- 


lace, or even adequately repair, machinery, 


pi 
equipment, and buildings which were being 
operated and worn out an unprecedented 
pace,” he says. “The corporate cost of liv- 
ing of making these repairs and replacements 
has increased to a greater extent than ha 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics c 
index for an individual 
“The price of textile ms 
creased from 200 to 200 per 
1930’s industrial buildi 
dustry could be cons 
foot. The cost today is ap} 
“Because of these facts 
been necessary for the Forstmann Woolen 
Co. to spend and appropriate 86 percent of 












the company’s total net income, after taxes, 
for the postwar years 1945 through 1947 for 
machinery replacement and modernization, 
This money is not being spent to enlarge 
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production facilities, but to enable the Com- 

} to manufacture still better goods at 
still lower prices. 

“The ability to invest money in new ma- 

hinery and new methods is the only way to 

produ tion costs, and therefore selling 

in the future. It is the only way in 


€ 
if 
prices, 
which to further counteract the continued 
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Preservation of Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a copy of a 
letter sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
signed by 22 of the 26 members of the 
faculty of the Yale Law School and re- 
lating to present problems in connection 
with the preservation of civil liberties. 

A news story on this letter appeared 
on the front page of the New York Herald 
Tribune for November 27 of this year. 

In view of the distinguished author- 
ship of this letter and because of the 
eminently fair and objective way in 
which it treats a matter of concern to all 
the American people, I offer this letter 
for inclusion in the REcorD: 


YALE UNIversity SCHOOL oF Law, 
November 26, 1947. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
The SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: It is clear from the bold and forth- 
right report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights and other facts of common 
knowledge that the liberties which have so 
long distinguished our Nation are in danger 
from within as well as from without. Irre- 
mediable tragedy only can result if the ad- 
vice of the President's Committee is ignored. 
We, the undersigned members of the Yale 
law faculty, take this opportunity to urge 
immediate and decisive action. This Nation 
needs not alone to be reminded that our 
Government is one fashioned for courageous 
men, who prefer the conceded hazards of 
living in liberty to the indignities of the 
police state; it needs also to reaffirm its faith 
and to secure its freedoms by vigorous and 
appropriate measures now. 

We are not insensible that in a world be- 
coming increasingly divided, our Govern- 
ment must take all rational precautions 
against acts which threaten or seem to 
threaten our national security and existence. 
Precautions cease to be rational, however, 
when they defeat the very ends they are de- 
signed to secure. We need not create a 
dolice state to escape a police state. It can 
make little difference to the citizen who loses 
his liberties and dignities as a human being 
whether his loss comes from an enemy or 
from a native oppressor who subverts demo- 
cratic government in the guise of protecting 
it. 

There is in our history no evidence that 
our faith in freedom of thought and speech 
is not well founded. For a hundred and fifty 
years the most violent dissidence of polit- 
ical expression has been allowed, not only as 
a monument to “the safety with which error 
of opinions may be tolerated when reason is 
left free to combat it,” but in the abiding 
belief that “the ultimate good desired is 


better reached by free trade in ideas.” It is 
not now apparent why the American people 
should be so wanting in courage or so sKep- 
tical of our foundations as to fall victim to 
the fears of frightened men either inside or 
outside the government. It is, however, un- 
happily true that America appears to be em- 
barking on an era similar to that which fol- 
lowed the First World War. There are alarm- 
ing signs that persecution for opinion, if not 
soon curbed, may reach a point never hith- 
erto attained even in the darkest periods of 
our history. With it, we may expect racial, 
religious, and every other kind of bigotry 
which, if it is to run its full course, can loose 
such a flood of intolerance as utterly to de- 
stroy the civil liberties without which no 
democratic society can survive. 

A pattern of suppression is today evolving 
at the highest levels of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The more alarming aspects of the 
situation include the President's loyalty 
order of last spring, the recent “Statement 
of Security Principles” by the Department of 
State and the current performance of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. The procedure 
followed by the committee and that pre- 
scribed by the order and the statement are 
such as to subject the cicizen to intimidation 
and abuse without redress and to expove the 
Government worker to loss of reputation and 
livelihood without the opportunity to defend 
his honor or his job. 

It is the right and the heritage of every 
American freely to form political opinion and 
to express it; when accused of offense, to be 
presented with the charges against him, 
confronted by his accusers and given a fair 
opportunity to defend himself before an im- 
partial tribunal. Under the cloak of con- 
gressional immunity or the cloak of ano- 
nymity, high officials of the national Govern- 
ment are today acting in disregard and in 
defiance of the American tradition of civil 
liberties and, in our considered judgment, in 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. It is, we believe, high time that the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
United States Government foreswear belief 
in witches and, by practicing democracy, set 
an example to those parts of the world which 
we hope to have embrace its principles. We 
therefore, urge (1) that the House of Rep- 
resentatives immediately abolish its Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and (2) 
that the President and Secretary of State re- 
vise their present policy with regard to gov- 
ernmental employees suspected as disloyal or 
as security risks, so as to bring that policy 
into conformity with both the spirit and the 
letter of the United States Constitution. 

Very truly yours, 

Fred Rodell, Ralph 8S. Brown, Jr., 
Thomas I. Emerson, Eugene V. 
Rostow, S. E. Thorne, James Wm. 
Moore, A, G. Gulliver, George H. 
Dession, F. S. C. Northrop, Walton 
Hamilton, Fowler V. Harper, Wes- 
ley A. Sturges, Boris I, Bittker, 
George D. Braden, Henry A. Fenn, 
Grant Gilmore, Griedrich Kessler, 
Edwin Borchard, Myres S. Mc- 
Dougal, Addison A. Mueller, David 
Haber, Fleming James, Jr. 





The Age of Great Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following address en- 
titled “The Age of Great Challenge,” by 
Fred M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
United States, before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 22, 1947: 


At some point in the distant future, schol- 
ars poring over the nistory of our time may 
well label the days through which we are 
passing as “The Age of Great Challenge.” 
There can hardly be a thinking person in our 
country today who has not experienced the 
Sense of urgency and crisis which our age 
envisions. The challenges cannot be ignored, 
They confront us in every aspect of human 
activity—in the political and economic, in 
the social and intellectual, and in the moral 
and spiritual realms. 

Fundamental values upon which we have 
erected the edifice of our civilization are 
under attack. Our very successes in respond- 
ing to the challenges of our time have bred 
new crisis and new challenge. Thus, con- 
fronted with the military might of the Axis, 
we rose to meet that test. In achieving 
success, we have fallen heir to the grave 
problems growing out of a postwar world in 
need of physical and spiritual rehabilitation. 
Our age gives striking confirmation to the 
observation of Mr. Justice Holmes that 
“repose is not the destiny of mankind.” 

The symptoms of this age of crisis are many 
and familiar. Perhaps the most striking 
evidence of the confusion of our time is the 
conception of the nature of man which forms 
a part of many widely-held ideologies. Under 
this view, man is a mere automaton incapable 
of sharing in the determination of his own 
destiny, bereft of dignity, capable of respond- 
ing only to the grosser of materialistic moti- 
vations and irrational passions. That such a 
creature is incapable of exercising the high 
privilege of self-government is obvious. 
Essentially this conception of the nature of 
man underlies all of the totalitarian doctrines 
of our day, and unfortunately, it underlies 
the thinking of some in our own midst who 
shrink from its inevitable and logical conclu- 


sion. This conception contains the seeds of 
destruction. We must resist it and prove it 
fallacious. 


But we see evidences of crisis elsewhere. 
We are confronted with the challenge of the 
weakening of the family and the loss of the 
spiritual values growing out of the strong 
family bond. As lawyers, we have been made 
disturbingly aware of a growing lack of faith 
in and respect for law and the legal process. 
After the First World War the ideal of the 
supremacy of law was subjected to successful 
attack in many countries with the result that 
the legal systems of those nations abdicated 
their high functions and in cynical sub- 
servience served the demands of all-powerful 
states. But the challenge to the supremacy 
of law has not been confined to the totali- 
tarian regimes. In our own country we have 
seen evidences that there are those who have 
failed to realize that the only alternative to 
the supremacy of law is anarchistic chaos or 
the region of a personal dictator. 

We need not explore the symptoms of our 
age at greater length. We are all conscious 
of their existence; they confront us at every 
turn. They confirm the proposition that we 
are, indeed, passing through the age of great 
challenge. 

An age of great challenge is an age of 
danger and difficulty, but it is also an age 
of great opportunity. Though the hazards 
are real and menacing, the opportunities for 
great achievement are correspondingly en- 
hanced. Rarely in human history have men 
been accorded so high a privilege and so ap- 
palling a responsibility. The release of 
atomic energy, for example, is fraught with 
dangers which could spell the doom of our 
civilization, but it also creates opportunities 
for advances in human welfare never before 
contemplated. 
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As lawyers, we have been accorded pecu- 
liar privileges and, therefore, we have in- 
herited peculiar responsibilities. Perhaps 
no group in our society is in so favorable a 
position to observe and to contend with the 
challenges of our day. It is entirely appro- 
priate, therefore, that we, from time to time, 
should give particular attention to the prob- 
lem of how we may intelligently respond to 
the challenges that confront us, and then 
go forth to meet the demands of our age. 

Men react to challenge in many different 
ways. In every age of crisis, there are those 
for example, who react by attempting to es- 
cape challenge or to ignore it. Those per- 
sons live in the vain delusion that by avoid- 
ing responsibility and shrinking from the 
struggle they may find peace and security. 
In the words of Justice Holmes, they exist 
under the peril “of being judged not to have 
lived.” We cannot escape the challenges of 
our time. Failure to respond in the face of 
crisis results in quite as positive conse- 
quences as the courageous assumption of re- 
sponsibilities. A policy of drift can lead only 
to disaster. I would leave this thought with 
you: “He who lights a candle is better than 
he who curses the darkness.” 

There are also those who react to challenge 
by rigidly opposing all change and all inno- 
vation. There are others who reject all the 
methods and techniques of the past and find 
virtue only in the new. Frequently, such 
persons are sincere and well-intentioned. 
They are aware that the civilization which 
they value is under attack. The one group 
attempts to preserve and defend it by in- 
sisting that, in a changing world, the old 
institutions shall remain unchanged and 
inflexible and that the old forms of action 
shall remain unaltered. The other group 
reacts by insisting upon the precipitous 
abandonment of the entire legacy of the past 
without adequate consideration of the con- 
sequences. Both groups make the error of 
failing to distinguish between the essential 
values of their civilization and the transitory 
forms by which those values are given ex- 
pression. They fail to realize that by insist- 
ing upon the use of outmoded techniques 
or by indiscriminately rejecting all that is 
old, they make impossible the effective de- 
fense of the foundation rocks of their civili- 
zation which are essential and timeless 

But there are other more constructive ways 
in which to react to the crisis of our time. 
We need, first of all, to reaffirm our faith in 
the fundamental values upon which has been 
based all that is worthwhile in our society. 
We need to revitalize our conviction that that 
society is best which gives the greatest prac- 
tical recognition to the dignity of individual 
man and which affords greatest opportunities 
for the development of the higher potentiali- 
ties of allmen. We need to develop the same 
high sense of personal responsibility which 
led the early American statesman, George 
Mason, to write: “The debts we owe our an- 
cestors we should repay by handing down en- 
tire those sacred rights to which we our- 
selves were born.” We need, finally, to de- 
vote our full intelligence and greatest efforts 
to the task of devising ways and means 
whereby those essential values can be given 
their most complete expression in a world of 
flux and change. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard which besets 
us today is the danger of losing faith in 
ourselves. In the fact of the crisis of our 
time, some may be tempted to doubt thes 
adequacy of human capacities to contend 
with the challenges which confront us, to 
fear for our ability to defend and preserve 
our civilization—our way of life. Such fears 
are irrational, but their consequences can be 
grave. The courage and sacrifice of our peo- 
ple in time of war mounted the heights. 
Courage and sacrifice were the paramount 
ingredients of the miracles of production on 
the home front and the heroic deed on land, 
sea, and in the air. The courage and sacri- 
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fice of our sons and daughters In the face 
of death should shame us for our fears to- 
day. “Courage,” ‘tis said, “is fear that has 
said its prayers.” And sacrifice, to para- 
phrase Emerson, is the real miracle out of 
which all the other miracles grow. We must 
be alive and alert to the problem of a shaken 
world; we need not be mercurial in arriving 
at quick conclusions as to the efforts to solve 
our problems; we must have patience, toler- 
ance, and understanding. We need always 
to keep a sense of proportion. The problems 
we face are human problems, and, therefore, 
are capable of human solution. 

We should recall that this is not the first 
period of crisis and challenge in which the 
American people have found themselves. 
Our Nation was born in crisis. It was found- 
ed upon a political ideal held in hatred and 
contempt by the rulers of powerful and hos- 
tile nations. We too easily forget the fears 
and doubts which must have beset the minds 
of those who had pledged their “lives and 
sacred honor” to the task of founding a 
government by the people in the face of in- 
ternal dissensions and external opposition 
We have recently celebrated the one hundred 
and fifty-eighth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

During the long period in which our Na- 
tional Government has been functioning 
there has not been a generation which has 
been free from crisis and challenge. Our 
fathers emerged from those struggles in the 
past with added strength and wisdom. Our 
children—and their childrei—demand no 
less of us. The courage and sacrifice neces- 
sary for us to keep faith with them must 
be grounded on the conviction so well ex- 
pressed in the opening lines of An American 
Creed, written by a great contemporary, 
Cardinal Spellman: 

“I believe in America, in her high destiny 
under God to stand before the people of the 
earth as a shining example of unselfish devo- 
tion to the ideal that has made us a great 
Nation; the Christian ideal of liberty in 
harmonious unity, builded of respect for 
God's image in man and every man’s right to 
life, liberty, and happiness.” 

With this faith in our country, with a spirit 
of understanding, courage and sacrifice, we 
mray be assured that the age of great chal- 
lenge will usher in the age of great achieve- 
ment. 





Stock Piling of Critical Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 17 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Stock Piling Critical Mate- 
rials,” written by John Gerrity and pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Path- 
finder magazine. The article deals with 
the stock piling of critical materials, 
with particular reference to how that 
might be done in conjunction with the 
Marshal] plan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stock PILING CRITICAL MATERIALS 
(By John Gerrity) 

Until world peace becomes a reality—not 
frail promises of good behavior—threats of 
violence between nations will force the 
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United States to consider and prepare for 
the awful business of war. 

For its own defense and for the protection 
of weaker, friendly nations, this country’s 
military and industrial leaders are building 
in arsenal of war tools; piling up vast 
stocks of raw materials for future war tools 
Far from being warmongers, these men, 
charged with maintaining United States mil- 
itary strength, are simply using good com- 
mon sense. For should another war arise, 
victory or defeat will hinge upon how much 
mercury, tin, tungsten, quinine, pepper, and 
other critically needed strategic materials the 
United States has to throw into that war. 

Without some 85 of these materials this 
Nation could not even begin to fight. With 
not enough, she would certainly lose the 
fight. And if she is able to secure and hold 
large enough stocks of the world’s supply 
she can, by denying other nations these 
same materials, dissuade them from start- 
ing wars 


That, in a nutshell, is why the United 
States will spend about $2,500,000,000 for 
critical materials between now and 1952. 


As long as the now whimsical hope of the, 
Atlantic Charter for “abandonment of the 
use of force” remains only a hope, this Na- 
tion must literally buy world peace. 

False cloak-and-dagger notions of stock 
piling to the contrary, only the size and lo- 
cations of stock piles are kept secret. Such 
information, if made public, could indicate 
the cope and nature of military plans. Hence 
few Americans know the listed needs. Nor 
do they know precisely why those materials 
are needed or how they are used 

Yet if any American is curious enough to 
find out just what his country is buying and 
saving to preserve world peace all he need 
do is wander into his own kitchen—and open 
his eyes. For there, in one form or another, 
are many of the scarce 85 materials which 
United States military authorities consider 
vital to the successful waging of war. 

Tungsten is in his light bulb. The essen- 
tial insulator, mica, is in his wife's toaster 
or electric iron. Tin covers cans of food. 
Pots and pans are made of aluminum. The 
dry-cell battery for an electric doorbell prob- 
ably has a manganese base A cocktail 
shaker is chrome plated. Match heads con- 
tain antimony. The kitchen sink was bathed 
in zirconium before it was enameled. With- 
out thin plates of quartz a kitchen radio 
would be useless. Tantalum or beryllium 
was used to harden the interior of the oven 
60 that it could stand great heat. Mercury 
rises and falls in the glass tube of a ther- 
mometer. And in at least a score of places 
rubber can be found. 

Because these and other materials of com- 
monplace use in most homes are scarce, the 
United States is now engaged in a world- 
wide race to build great reserves. Without 
them America’s “have” position in many es- 
sential minerals like iron, copper, and lead 
would be meaningless. For cnly through 
rare-metal alloys can guns, tanks, warships, 
bullets, medicines, aircrait, radar, atom 
bombs and the rest of the items in the 
national war-chest be made 

LOWLY TIN TOPS THE LIST 

Using a few oi the samples found in the 
average kitchen, it is worth while to examine 
their sources, the estimated amounts avail- 
able and their uses in war 

Tin, most critical of strategic materials, 
comes mainly from British-owned Malaya, 
the Netherlands’ East ‘ndies, and Bolivia 
Next year these three sources alone will fur- 
nish the world 151,000 tons of the total 207,- 
000 expected tons. Of this world supply 
America needs about 90,0000 tons for civilian 
and military purposes. From Britain and 
the Netherlands—participants in the Euro- 
pean recovery program (the Marshall plan)— 
United States expects to receive for stock- 
piling purposes $85.6 million worth of tin. 
Since tin is used in nearly every weapon and 
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because United States must depend entirely 


upon foreign sources, it is easy to understand 
why one-third of the $253,000,000 worth of 
Bt! rtecic materials which the Harriman com- 
mittee hopes for, will be spent on the “least 
respected” of all metals 

Chromite, which turns up on radiator 
grilles and bicycle handle bars, is another 
strategic metal for which United States must 
rely mainly on imports. The Philippines, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, Greece, Yugo- 
slavi 1. Southern Rhodesia, Cuba, and New 
Caledonia are main sources. From Britain 
(Southern Rhodesia). France (New Cale- 


donia) and Turkey—three suppliers covered 
by ERP—Munitions Board expects to receive 
next year about 104,250 tons worth about 
$6.2 million 

Three times as strong as aluminum, 
chromite shows up in a host of war tools. 


America can proudly say that it put a 
chromium plated Army of 15,000,000 men 
on the field in World War II, for every GI 
uniform was dyed and toughened with a 
chrome-base dye. The rear sight on every 
Garand rifle was made of a chrome-steel 
alloy, which a housewife calls stainless steel. 


Stainless steel covered most light-weight 
armor plate. And the wings and fuselages 
of many American planes were made of the 
same critical stuff 

BERYLLIUM FOR JET ENGINES 

Of little known—but vitally important— 
beryllium, the United States had 4,118 tons 
in stock last September. Because Argentine 
and Australian sources are fast being de- 
pleted, future supplies of beryllium are a 
matter of great concern to the Government. 
For beryllium, along with tantalum, is the 
material which will make jet planes and self- 
propelled missiles of future wars possible. 
Mixed ‘vith steel it creates an alloy capable 
of resisting extreme heat—such as that gen- 
erated by jet engines. Without that alloy a 
jet pilot might easily find his tail burning 
behind him 

Beryllium has an even more vital use. A 
casing made of it is the only thing which 
will raise the explosive efficiency of the 
plutonium in an atomic bomb, assuring its 
instant disintegration 

Other metals are equally important and 
hard to get. Tungsten is another steel hard- 
ener. Mercury forms the explosive base of 
detonators. Antimony, for which the United 
States depends almost entirely upon Britain, 
is still another hardener. Tantalum, which 
can be found in an ordinary radio tube, 
comes mainly from British-owned Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies. Its rust-resist- 
ing qualities made it indispensable in bayo- 
nets. Its acid-resistance makes it essential 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 
Many a broken skull has been repaired with 
a tantalum plate. And radar can’t work 
without it. 

So it is with every one of the 85 strategic 
items. Each contributes much to America’s 
security. If, in 1952, the United States can 
point to the world’s finest stock pile, the 

2,500,000,000 will be well spent. 

Stock piling is no hush-hush mystery. In 
July 1946 Congress, Knowing the United 
States to be a have-not nation in many vital 
war materials, authorized the Munitions 
Board to find out what was needed and go 
out and buy it. The Board, headed by 
Thomas J. Hargrave, president of the East- 
man Kodak Co., is comprised of Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air, and professional 
soldiers and sailors, expert in what it takes 
to make a war machine tick. 

Twice each month the Board meets, re- 
views inventories of present stocks, considers 
most urgent needs, and orders the Federal 
Bureau of Supply to buy whatever is avail- 
able. 

While it is true stock piling has lagged— 
of $350,000,000 scheduled purchases only 


$250,000,000 were acquired last year—the 
scare-report, that the men in charge of the 
program have fumbled the ball, is untrue. 
The Federal Stock Piling Act specifically 
rules out any purchases which civilian indus- 
try needs, thus sharply restricting the Board’s 
buying. Moreover, while there is a “buy 
American” clause in the law (it’s obeyed) 
many critical materials can come only from 
abroad. Hard hit by the war, most foreign 
producers cannot now meet the United States 
demands. So long as these conditions per- 
sist, stock piling will lag and strategic ma- 
terials will become more critically short. 

In this light, early this month when Con- 
gress begins its study of the administration’s 
European recovery program, the question, 
“How much can Europe repay in strategic 
materials?” will gravely influence the volume 
of aid to 16 nations. 


FOR US--FROM EUROPE 


Admitting that its estimates are nct much 
better than guesswork now, the Harriman 
committee claims that the United States can 
draw from Europe about $250,000,000 a year 
in strategic materials. 

Should ERP funds expand production to 
the extent that the program sponsors hope 
for, here’s how some recipient nations and 
their empires can bolster America’s stock 
pile: 


United Kingdom. _........... $119, £12, 000 
UND cinitiielin ne sicinde mcmeiiniiis 63, 740, 0CO 
I ss castotaiiascitea dite eaciciaiinitnipiis 48, €00, 0CO 
PON icc cuienwd wenn 11, 549, 0CO 
sis cninaanawinnandeeea 4, 500, 000 
PN i ch inté wiitiad adn tnmsitin 2, 0CO, 000 
Ga cctienindctintmcakics 2, 000, 000 
Pic cvctinintetamnenn — 1, 600, 000 


253, 801, 000 


Still to be decided is which of two systems 
the United States will use to get these stra- 
tegic materials. Under the first method pro- 
posed by the House Foreign Aid Committee 
the 16 western European nations would 
simply transfer the materials to the United 
States. The dollar value of the transfer 
would then be regarded as part payment for 
aid 

The other proposal—which the State De- 
partment favors—would allow foreign pro- 
ducers to sell for dollars whatever critical 
materials they will not need for home use. 
In this way, State argues, United States 
would provide American dollars which could 
be used to pay for some of the benefits 
granted under ERP. Furthermore, the State 
Department insists, because the most criti- 
cally needed of all strategic materials are 
those which must be bought abroad, the 
buy-American clause of the stock-pile pur- 
chase law would not have to be changed. 


BUY EARLY AND SAVE 


The stock-piling law and whatever law 
Congress writes to make ERi’ possible would 
dovetail to the mutual advantage of the 
United States and European nations. Frankly 
admitting that some degree of dollar im- 
perialism is inevitable—even desirable—State 
claims that dollar purchases, plus 50-percent 
tariff cuts on many imports of critical mate- 
rials effective January 1, will serve as potent 
shots in the arm to Europe’s production. 

While there is no preclusive buying com- 
parable to that of 1942-45 (Portuguese wolf- 
ram, from which tungsten is made, rose from 
$5 a ton to $463 a ton), some aspects of a 
buying race are already apparent. Argentina, 
for example, has signed a 5-year contract to 
buy 8,000 tons of Bolivian tin at 76 cents a 
pound—and none of this will be for reexport. 
All will go into Peron’s war stock pile, since 
his government has stopped exporting any 
strategic materials. 

And while no Government experts are sure 
of amounts, they know that Russia is build- 
ing up all its stocks as rapidly as it can. 
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Grain Conservation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal of 
December 14, 1947: 


Cox CrLarms GRAIN-SAVING ProGRaAM Is CREAT- 
ING DISTILLERY MONOPOLY—SAYS PUBLICKER 
Is BENEFITING 


The Government’s grain-conservation pro- 
gram is fostering a monopoly in the distill- 
ing industry, Millard Cox, counsel for the 
Kentucky Distillers Association, charged yes- 
terday. 

It has given one company—Publicker In- 
dustries, of Philadelphia—a commercial ad- 
vantage over all others, Cox declared. 

Wartime expansion by the Government 
made Publicker the country’s largest produc- 
er of beverage spirits, Cox said. And the 
Government’s grain-allotment program gave 
Publicker the lion’s share of grain, he added. 


TRACES GROWTH OF FIRM 


If shut-downs—such as the present whisky 
holiday which Cox said Publicker asked for— 
and other restrictions continue, Publicker 
will be able to “force the trade at its own 
price” to buy the beverage spirits valuable in 
blending whisky, Cor said. 

Cox traced the growth of the Publicker Co. 
as part of his answer to the Government’s 
request that distillers hold down their use of 
grain to half of normal for at least 6 months 
after the present whisky-making holiday 
ends Christmas Day. 

This proposal, recommending that the in- 
dustry ration itself to 2,500,000 bushels of 
grain a month, would give Publicker as its 
share 416,000 bushels a month, or 100,000 
bushels more than is used by the next largest 
producer, Joseph Seagram & Sons, Cox said. 


WON'T SAVE MUCH 


Cox further charged that such a program 
of “partial” rationing won’t mean much in 
the over-all saving in grain anyway because 
the distilling industry “never has used more 
than a fraction of 1 percent of the entire 
grain crop.” 

“It was the only grain-using industry that 
was called upon to shut down completely, 
although it is one of the smallest users of 
grain.” 

Cox, who with a group of Kentucky dis- 
tillers will attend a meeting in Washington 
Wednesday to consider the Government's 
rationing proposal, also noted that the grain 
saving during the present whisky holiday has 
been less than negligible because: 

“The whisky holiday was announced Octo- 
ber 5 and became effective October 25,” Cox 
said. “And in October the whisky produc- 
tion for the United States declined from 
September. 


SAYS MORE GRAIN USED 


“But the spirits production went up. It 
was 7,000,00 gallons in September; 20,000,000 
»gallonsin October. In those 20 days between 
the time the whisky holiday was announced 
and it went into effect, more grain was used 
than would normally have been used in 3 
months. 

“And who used it? Why it’s obvious that 
the country’s largest producer of beverage 
spirits and the one that originally asked for 
the whisky holiday did,” Cox said, referring 
to Publicker. 

Going back to October 1942, Cox observed 
that the country’s distilleries were converted 
to wartime use because of the need for alcoe 
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hol. This wartime need was so great that 
existing facilities had to be expanded and 
new plants built, 

The Government built three plants in 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri and then 
decided that it would expand the Publicker 
irm in Philadelphia. 

“The Government spent $13,000,000 ex- 
panding the Publicker Co. and used steel 
and copper and other materials which had 
high priorities,” Cox said. “These, of course, 
were denied to other distillers for expansion.” 

After the war, when the industry began to 
reconvert, tthe Secretary of Agriculture, un- 
der the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act, allocated grain for beverage distilling. 
At that time, Cox said, Publicker had a pro- 
duction capacity equal to the 61 distilleries 
in Kentucky. 

CAPACITY BASIS USED 

“The grain was allotted on a capacity 
basis,” Cox said, “and as a consequence Pub- 
licker received an enormous share. 

“Before the war Publicker produced 2.8 
percent of the beverage spirits in this coun- 
try and Seagram's produced 20 percent. In 
August 1946, Publicker produced 20 percent 
and Seagram's 10 percent.” 

In February 1947, the restrictions on the 
whisky industry were lifted and the distillers 
could produce in practically unlimited quan- 
tities. During this time Publicker’s produc- 
tion of beverage spirits declined. 

“But in the fall when the President rec- 
ommended a curtailment on a 650-percent 
basis Publicker asked for a shut-down,” Cox 
said. “Publicker had a great deal of imma- 
ture whisky on hand which during a shut- 
down would have greater value. Continued 
operations would have the opposite effect— 
it would depreciate. 


PRICE ALMOST DOUBLED 


“Although Publicker asked for the shut- 
down because the company said they wanted 
to save grain for Europe, more grain was 
used in the 20 days prior to the whisky holli- 
day than normally would have been used in 
3 months. 

“The trade has been forced to buy the 
valuable beverage spirits from Publicker and 
the price of spirits almost doubled. A series 
of indefinite shut-downs plus an inequitable 
grain-allotment program would force all the 
trade t buy from Publicker.” 

Under the Government recommendation 
advanced yesterday grain would be allotted 
on the basis of usage during December 1946, 
and January, February, March, 1947, and on 
pliant capacity. 

This program again would give Publicker 
the advantage, Cox maintained. He sug- 
gested that the program be based on the 
percentage of use of grain for beverage pur- 
poses by the distilling interests during the 
4 months mentioned. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson 
proposed that the new plan, which also calls 
upon the distillers to forego the use of wheat 
after the distillery hofiday ends, be carried 
out “during the next 6 months and so long 
thereafter as the need for grain conservation 
continues.” 





Anti-American Propaganda in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTM DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 





the House, I place in the Recorp my re- 
marks at Town Hall’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, New York City, December 9, 1947, 
on the subject How We Can Combat 
Anti-American Propaganda in Europe: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. As you said, Con- 
gress is considering a program for half a 
billion dollars’ worth of additional aid in 
war-devastated countries. That is in addi- 
tion to one billion three hundred and thirty 
million already appropriated this year for 
overseas relief, and does not count another 
half billion requested for additional relief 
in the occupied countries. It is discouraging 
to spend such money and have our motives 
misconstrued by anti-American propaganda, 

Mr. Mellish seems to think this anti- 
American propaganda is increasing. Gen- 
eral Donovan sees it clearly as a subversive 
war, a war of maneuver against us. Senator 
LODGE, as a good former newspaperman, sug- 
gests that we must decide what to say and 
how to say it. 

I have three points of comment, Mr. Denny, 
and three suggestions. 

First of all, while anti-American propa- 
ganda may be increasing in volume, violence, 
and Vishinsky, I do not think it is increas- 
ing in effectiveness. For basically no gov- 





mocracy while it liquidates its political op- 
ponents, keeps war prisoners for slave labor, 
and sends its civil prisoners to Siberia. 

A wise man once said, “What you do speaks 
so loudly, I cannot hear what you say.” 

In Hamburg, Germany, I met a woman 
who spent months in a concentration camp. 
Storm Troopers heard her say, “Hitler is 
crazy.” “How did you come to say that— 
out loud?” I asked. “Because after every 
raid Berlin radio would say ‘Royal Airforce 
Kaput’,” she replied. “But next day RAF 
come again and our cities were kaput.” 

So, comment No. 1 is to remember that 
facts speak louder than words. Comment 
No. 2, it doesn’t pay to waste time and effort 
trying to answer every Red that talks. 

Theodore Roosevelt once got a letter from 
a son in college. “Why don't you tell these 
critics off,” the boy wrote. “I’m too busy 
getting my work done,” the great Roosevelt 
answered. “If the postnian stopped to argue 
with every dog that barked, he'd never get 
the mail delivered.” 

Dogs bark. Bears growl. That’s their na- 
ture. Hf they didn’t the crowd back home 
would think they had gone soft. So if what 
we are doing is right, let’s keep on doing it 
and let the Russian bear growl. 

Comment No. 3. We should not hide our 
light under a bushel. 

Sterling Morton, whose salt always pours, 
told me this personal experience. He was 
getting a tire fixed in France. The French 
repairman told him that Russia was a great 
friend. Why? Because they had sent tws 
shiploads of wheat to France last winter. 
What about the United States? Oh, he 
hadn’t heard of anything they had done. 
Congressman ANDRESEN says all we had done 
was to supply the money that paid Russia 
for the wheat 

You remember the old saw about kissing a 
girl in the dark; you know what you're doing, 





but no one else does: So point No. 3: 
Tell ’em. 
Now then for suggestions. The Voice of 


America needs money of course. It would 
have had more money last year if Mr. Benton 
had resigned earlier. He simply had lost the 
confidence of Congressmen who control the 
purse strings. 

Why? The messy, so-called art pictures, 
for one thing. The circus girl—and those 
futuristic splotches which Mr. Benton him- 
self couldn't identify. hey looked like the 
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mural atrocities perpetrated in the post offices 
back in WPA days. That such stuff should 
get $49,000 of taxpayers money bred suspicion 
of the whole program. 

Incidentally, Benton's chair has been 
empty for months. If this work is so im- 
portant, Mr. Truman better get somebody on 
the job. But now for the suggestions. 

No. 1. Better teamwork between Washing- 
ton and the field 

Last week, a former South Dakota woman 
wrote me from Costa Rica: “Why not give 
the whole world the same programs the aver- 
age American listens to at home? The pro- 
grams have been so terrible that no one 
bothers to listen to them.’ 

In Austria and Germany it was hard to 
find anyone who listened. Finally in Heidel- 
berg, two university professors said they had. 
“How do you like them?” we asked. “Too 
high brow,” ti.e profess “These peo- 
ple are hungry.” 

No. 2 Use the normal channels of publicity 
more. 


rs sald 


xe ° i peeer: } y Thi ,als Ad 
I asked some German city officials what 
paper they liked best. “Stars and Stripes,” 


our Army paper, they replied. Why? “Be- 
cause it’s what you publish for your own 
people,” they said. “We think it’s more like- 
ly to be the truth and not propaganda. 

Several good American publications have 
foreign language editions. They should be 
put in ail the reading rooms of Europe—in- 
cluding the so-called satellite countries 

No. 3. Make more paper available 
occupied countries. 

Our one overt paper, Die Neue Zeitung, has 
about 1,000,000 circulation where it could 
have 3,000,000 if they had the newsprint. In 
Berlin, where we have a chance to tell our 
story in our sector and let it spread into the 
Russian zone, circulation has been cut from 
200,000 to 100,000 for lack of paper. In Mu- 
nich, Catholic and Protestant leaders joined 
in appealing to us for paper to counteract 
a flood of communistic publications. They 
wanted magazine paper to print Bibles and 
religious publications. A youth organization 
with 150.0000 members did not have a single 
medium of printed publicity or communica- 
tion. 

If the metropolitan press which cries so 
loudly for more funds for the Voice of Amer- 
ica would share their newsprint with Eu- 
rope-—well, our homes wouldn't be so clut- 
tered up on Sunday morning and there would 
be more paper to do the job, over there. 

Summing up, Mr. Denny, the way ‘o com- 
bat anti-American propaganda in Europe ts 
to be sure we are doing a good job and then— 
let the Eagle scream. 


in the 





Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following statement prepared 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
setting forth the new-home mortgage 
commitments issued under section 603 
of the Federal Housing Act—veterans’ 
emergency housing program—from May 
22, 1946, through October 31, 1947. 
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and give away at least twenty to thirty 
billion dollars more. 

Mr. Speaker, when President Roosevelt 
agreed with Stalin and Churchill to di- 
vide Germany into four zones of occupa- 
tion, each zone to be governed or con- 
trolled by one of four victorious na- 
tions—thus dividing the German econ- 
omy into four different segments—he 
made a great mistake. When later he 
accepted the Morgenthau plan for post- 
war Germany—a plan to make Germany 
into a pastoral nation, a nation of 
potato patches—the German people’s 
postwar conditions was made impossible. 
To pay for these mistakes we have spent 
during the past 2 years $500,000,000 to 
keep Germany from starving. This bur- 
den will get heavier when Britain pulls 
out of Germany as it is reported she in- 
tends to do. Because of the mistakes 
made by our leaders in trying to appease 
Stalin we now have to support our de- 
feated enemy. As Lewis H. Brown, 
president of Johns-Manville Corp., says 
in his excellent report on the German 
situation: 

The decision of President Roosevelt to 
stop the forward push of the western Allied 
armies until the Russian Armies from the 
east could take eastern Germany and reach 
Berlin was one of the most fateful mistakes 
of the war, and it may well have repercus- 
sions in the pages of history yet to be written. 


Eastern Germany, now under Russian 
control, is the breadbasket of Germany. 
With this in Russian hands, how can 
western Germany, the industrial Ruhr, 
feed itself? Because of this mistake of 
Roosevelt’s, Stalin now holds the bread- 
basket of Germany and we supply the 
breadline of Germany. In destroying 
the German industrial system we de- 
stroyed the whole economy of Europe, 
damaging friends along with foes. 

Mr. Speaker, the industrial heart of 
Germany for many years before the war 
was the hub of European industrial activ- 
ity. Around this hub the economic life 
of all Europe revolved. Under the Mor- 
genthau plan we destroyed the indus- 
trial heart of Germany, so there is no 
longer any hub around which European 
industrial and economic life can revolve. 
As a result Europe is flat on her back— 
industrially, economically, financially, 
and politically. Because the European 
nations are in such a prostrate condition, 
Stalin has a golden opportunity to com- 
munize the whole of Europe. He planned 
it that way and our leaders were foolish 
enough, shortsighted enough, to agree 
to his plans. 

The Marshall plan now proposes to 
correct, if possible, the mistakes we made 
when we adopted the Morgenthau plan 
and divided the German economy into 
four segments. The Marshal! plan, if 
adopted, would provide during the next 
5 years from twenty-five to fifty billions 
of dollars worth of needed materials, such 
as coal, steel, machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, trucks, factory equipment, and so 
forth, to put the European nations back 
upon their feet so that they may once 
again support themselves. The hope is 
that by doing this we will prevent them 
from falling victims to the Communist 
octopus. 

The Marshall plan, if adopted, will 
mean that the American taxpayer will 
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continue to pay the present high war- 
time taxes, and perhaps have them in- 
creased. However, the greatest impact 
of the Marshall plan will be felt by us 
in present scarce goods becoming more 
scarce, and present high prices going 
higher and higher. With the adoption 
of the Marshall plan we Americans must 
continue to pay for the mistakes made 
by our leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, the mistakes our leaders 
have made are also costing the German 
people vast sums in the booty that has 
been and is being taken from them, 
mainly by Russia. The extent of this 
booty being looted from Germany by the 
occupying forces is shown in the follow- 
ing article from the front page of the 
Chicago Tribune of Monday, December 
15, 1947: 

REIcH Sres SEVENTY-ONE BILLION Parp So 
Far—Lists Loot TAKEN By VICTORS 
(By Hal Foust) 

FRANKFURT, GERMANY, December 14.—Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian enslavement of 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 former Ger- 
man soldiers for more than 2'4 years since 
VE-day constitutes reparations payment of 
#2,000,000,000, according to German calcula- 

tions. 

The robbery of 10,000,000 Germans and 
Germanic people shunted from their homes 
in Stalin's expanded zone of influence is 
listed by the Germans as a reparations pay- 
ment of $16,.200,000,000. This is their esti- 
mate of the value of private fortunes stolen 
from families jammed into the shrunken 
reich under the Stalin-Truman-Attlee pact at 
Potsdam 

STATEMENT OF ITS CASE 

Figures are from a study nearing comple- 
tion which will become Germany’s statement 
of its case if and when it has the opportunity 
to bargain with World War II victors over 
their collections of loot, booty, and compen- 
sations for losses. The study concludes that 
the equivalent of $71,000,000,000 has been 
taken from Germany since the end of the 
war. It ts almost as‘much as wartime dam- 
age estimated at $100,000,000,000. 

The American taxpayers have a peculiar 


~ interest in this bargaining and therefore in 


this German statement of the case The 
United States alone among the victors is not 
grabbing for slaves, territories, goods, and 
properties. It is also alone in paying around 
$1,000,000,000 a year to relieve distress in 
Germany caused by Washington bowing to 
the cupidity of its World War II allies. 


DISMANTLED FACTORIES 


Expropriated German factories, still being 
dismantled while the Marshall plan is being 
implemented to boost "urope’s productivity, 
are listed in a survey as accounting for $5,- 
000,000,000 reparations payment. Another 
$3,200,000,000 is drained from the German 
economy to cover the cost of dismantling and 
shipment. 

The largest single item in the accounting 
is $28,000,000,000 listed as the value of the 
Saar taken by France, and the slice of east 
Germany given to Warsaw by its Kremlin 
patron as compensation for the Soviet taking 
of eastern Poland 

Russia and France are charged in the re- 
port with having requisitioned German food 
and manufactured goods from current pro- 
duction worth $2,000,000,000. This one ex- 
traction from Germany by Russia and France 
is approximately at the same rate as the 
American donations to the German economy, 
mainly in food gifts. 

REDS COLLECT TAXES 

Taxes collected by the Soviet in its occupa- 
tion zone are listed for another $1,800,000,000. 

The ruthless slaughter of German forests, 
with little regard for detriment to agriculture 
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or the future of woodland industries, is listed 


as reparations payment of $400,000,000 to 
date england and France are still avidly 
felling more trees 

Manipulations in currency in the British 
zone are charged as a $700,000,000 reparations 
payment 

Patents, trade-marks, and scientific reports 
taken by the Allies are evaluated at $5,000,- 
000,000. German assets sequestered abroad 
are valued at $3,900,000,000, gold seizures at 


$300,000,000, and merchant ship confisca- 
tions at $200,000,000 
For mixed services performed for the four 


occupation powers, German accounting pre- 
Sents a bill of $1,800,000,000. 





Establish an Educational Fund for Citi- 
zens of Finland Out of World War I 
Debt Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a joint reso- 
lution which would provide that all future 
payments by the Republic of Finland on 
its World War I debt to the United States 
be placed in a special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. This fund 
would then be used to finance studies, in- 
struction and technical training in the 
United States for citizens of the Re- 
public of Finland. This education and 
training would enable the people of Fin- 
land to have the services of a new gen- 
eration of technical experts to aid them 
in their efforts to rebuild their country 
and its shattered economy. 

Finland is the only European country 
which has consistently recognized the 
sanctity of its financial obligation to the 
United States. Year in and year out— 
in good times and bad—Finland has 
pinched and saved to make payments 
upon its World War I debt tc this coun- 
try. Other nations have fallen by the 
wayside—repudiated their obligations to 
us one day and come back the next ask- 
ing for more money. Finland alone has 
paid and paid. If we were to do real jus- 
tice to the Finns, we ought to cancel the 
balance of the.r World War debt in its 
entirety. The original loan to Finland 
amounted to approximately $3,400,000. 
Up to now approximately $8,063,000 has 
been repaid but practically all of the past 
payments have been applied on interest 
and hence the principal of the loan has 
not been greatly reduced. The original 
indebtedness of Finland arose on account 
of relief supplies which we furnished 
that country under an act of Congress 
approved February 25, 1919. It seems 
ironic, in the face of our generosity in 
giving away billions in relief to other 
countries, without any expectation of 
being repaid—that we should require pay- 
ment of a similar obligation from the 
Finns. 

I intend very shortly to introduce a 
resolution to authorize the President to 
cancel the remainder Of this indebted- 
ness. 
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But in the meantime, and as long as 
further payments are being extracted 
from Finland, it seems to me that we 
should do something in the way of re- 
paying that gallant nation for its basic 
honesty and integrity. 

The present resolution which would 
provide educational benefits for young 
Finnish people would at least partly atone 
for our policy for austerity toward 
Finland. 





Address of Hon. Charles A. Halleck, 
of Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech of Congressman CHARLES 
A. Hatieck, of Indiana, majority leader 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the annuai dinner of the 
Pennsylvania Society, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, Saturday evening, De- 
cember 13, 1947: 

Mr. President, General Eisenhower, mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Society, and fellow 
Americans, it is indeed an honor and a 
privilege for me to be invited here tonight. 
The Pennsylvania Society is recognized as 
one of the most unique and distinctive in 
the United States. I can readily understand 
why that is so. 

From what I have observed tonight I have 
no doubt that your organization has done 


much for furthering the best interests of 
Pennsylvania. You have definitely con- 
vinced me—a native of Indiana and a zealous 
Hoosier—that there is more than one reason 


why Pennsylvania is known as the Keystone 
State 

Many years ago, when historic Georgetown 
still was the -netropolis of the north bank 
of the Potomac and the city of Washington 
was little more than a plan on paper, a 
bridge was erected to connect the two across 
Rock Creek. There were 13 stones on the 
face of the arch of the bridge on which were 
inscribed the abbreviated names of the 13 
States that had created and successfully de- 
fended the Union. On the keystone of that 
arch were the letters “PA.” 

It may be a matter of debate as to whether 
that was the actual origin of the nickname 
Keystone State. Nonetheless, the name is 
aptly descriptive of the outstanding role of 
Pennsylvania in American history and indus- 
try I do not believe any State has made 
a greater contribution to the building of 
America, from the year of its founding by 
William Penn to the present day. 

Pennsylvania is a great producer of coal, 
oil, and steel. It is rich in raw materials, in 
agriculture, in industry, and in vitally neces- 
sury financial institutions. But in more than 
this, Pennsylvania is great. It is rich in cul- 
ture and tradition. Indeed, here are people 
with vision, initiative, ingenuity, and drive. 
It can be truthfully said: “Pennsylvania has 
everything.” 

Philadelphia is the birthplace of American 
liberty. Even today it is the Convention City. 
You will forgive me if I make passing men- 
tion of the fact that it will be in Philadel- 
phia next June that the next President of the 
United States will be nominated. I hope you 
have taken special note that I was careful to 
refer to the June convention. 


As a loyal and devoted Hoosier, I naturally 
wondered why I should be invited to this 
dinner of loyal and devoted Pennsylvanians. 
I imagined I might find mysef in somewhat 
the same position that my good friend 
George Wharton Pepper, tells that Cal Cool- 
idge found himself in when he was Vice 
President. 

According to Senator Pepper, the Coolidges 
were living in the Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton, when a fire alarm in the middle of the 
night brought every guest into the lobby in 
a variety of attire. Mr. Coolidge speedily sur- 
mised that there was no danger and started 
to trudge back to his room. 

“Nothing doing,” said the fire marshal, 
“Get back in that lobby.” 

“You are speaking to the Vice President,” 
said Coolidge with some dignity. 

“Okay, then,” said the marshal, “go ahead.” 

A moment later he called suspiciously, 
“What are you vice president of?” 

“The United States,” said Coolidge. 

“Come right back down here,” ordered the 
marshal, “I thought you were vice president 
of the hotel.” 

As deeply as each of us loves his native 
State, we have a common love and devotion 
that is even deeper and more abiding. That 
is our love and devotion to these United 
States and to the principles of freedom and 
justice for which she stands. And we have 
a common task. That is to preserve and to 
make secure those cherished principles that 
make this country the one great hope of the 
liberty-loving people of the world. 

Under the bold and brilliant military lead- 
ership of such men as your guest of honor, 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, a God-fearing man 
devoted to his country, we fought and won 
a bloody and costly war to preserve the Amer- 
ican way of life. That we might continue to 
enjoy the material, cultural, and spiritual 
riches that only freemen can attain, thou- 
sands of our young men and women made 
the supreme sacrifice. They, and the things 
for which they fought and died, are part of 
our great heritage. We must prove ourselves 
worthy. 

The problems confronting us, as an after- 
math of the war, are as real and vital as those 
that confronted us during the war. We won 
the war. But we have yet to win the peace. 

On the economic, diplomatic, and political 
fronts the conflict between freedom and 
totalitarianism continues. 

To achieve victory for the cause of freedom 
we must be no less realistic, no less cou- 
rageous, and no less self-sacrificing than we 
were in the achievement of our great military 
and naval victories. To make freedom secure 
we must be as courageously determined in 
our efforts as men like Benjamin Franklin, 
James Wilson, and Robert Morris, of your 
great State of Pennsylvania, who helped draft 
the Constitution of the United States. And, 
most important, we must be wedded to the 
fundamental principles of our republican 
form of government the Constitution em- 
bodies and its guaranties of freedom, of re- 
ligion, of press, of asseinbly, and of free 
private enterprise. 

Our problems are many and complicated. 
We have a $260,000,000,000 public debt—the 
largest in history—to carry and pay. We 
have a tremendous Federal budget to cut 
back. We have a burdensome tax rate to be 
reduced. We have other impediments to sus- 
tained production to eliminate. Production 
has not yet balanced with demand, and prices 
are high. 

Our internal difficulties are further com- 
plicated by the demands from abroad. 
These demands are not so much for money 
as for goods in terms of money. They con- 
stitute a tremendous drain on our wealth 
and resources. They affect our budget, 
taxes, and prices. They strain our whole 
economic structure. 

There are no simple, magic-wand solu- 
tions. Indeed, the failure of our Govern- 
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ment in the past to do the hard and some- 
times unpleasant but necessary things has 
contributed in large measure to our present 
difficulties. 

An even greater tragedy than Europe is 
facing today would be for the United States 
to adopt the very methods of government 
that have contributed to Europe’s desperate 
plight. It must be realized that Europe's 
problem is not solely economic and that it 
cannot be resolved by outside financial as- 
sistance alone. What has been happening 
in Europe is not just that they have been 
running out of goods in terms of dollars, 
They have also been running out of freedom 
by too much government. 

That must not happen here. But it can 
happen here. There are those who today 
urge more Government regulation and con- 
trol as the solution to the problem which 
Government regulation and control itself 
helped create. 

If to be free the rest of the world depends 
upon our strength, then we must remain 
strong. That can only be done by reempha- 
sizing, not by discarding or ignoring, the 
very principles of government that have 
been our source of strength. America can 
and will solve its related problems of infla- 
tion and aid to distressed foreign countries 
without adopting the communistic philos- 
ophy of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

There are many other questions of im- 
mediate interest and importance I might 
discuss here tonight. But on this occasion, 
when we do homage to the great Keystone 
State and honor a great American it is ap- 
propriate to direct our thoughts to the 
status and rights of the States. 

This is the hour and the place to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the principle that all pow- 
ers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment are reserved to the States. 

This is the hour and the place to resolve 
that we will bring our Government back 
home where it belongs. By so doing, we 
will be preserving a principle of govern- 
ment which has been a source of our great 
strength as a nation. 

Our American way of life, as most of us 
understand it, depends in large measure on 
local home rule. The nearer the govern- 
ment is to the people the more the people 
like it, and the better it is likely to be. A 
nation of 48 States, spanning a great conti- 
nent from ocean to ocean and from the lakes 
to the gulf, cannot be completely and wise- 
ly governed from Washington, 

The Federal Government has been intrud- 
ing into governmental areas formerly con- 
trolled and properly belonging to the States, 
until the centralization of power in Wash- 
ington has become a menace to our form of 
government and to our whole economy. If 
this process of centralization of government 
is permitted to continue unchecked, the 
States will become little more than conven- 
ient geographic boundaries, and our people 
will have lost their capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. 

Through the political influence of Federal 
employees, the money-power of Federal dis- 
pensing agencies, and the punitive and ad- 
ministrative power of the centralized bu- 
reaucracy, the States and local communities 
and the individual citizen are held in a sort 
of bondage repugnant to our ideal of free 
government. 

In the last 14 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has expanded from 521 agencies and 
bureaus to 1,141 and the number of em- 
ployees increased from 582,000 to 2,000,000. 

Of the approximately 2,000,000 persons 
constituting the Federal machinery, only 533 
are elected by the people. Obviously, there 
is no elected person, not even the President 
of the United States in whose department 
these appointees serve, who can possibly 
know what these individuals, acting as agents 
of the Government, are actually doing. Yet 
they have extensive authority. They are 


not only expending the people’s money but 
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exercising over them far-reaching govern- 
mental powers, 

This is the direct result of the centraliza- 
tion of governmental power and authority in 
Washington. And, if the trend continues un- 
checked, the end will be the destruction of 
the States and the loss of individual rights 
and liberties. 

I venture to say that the general assembly 
of my State of Indiana also voiced the senti- 
ments of you Pennsylvanians in a resolu- 
tion it recently adopted. 

This resolution said: 

“Indiana needs no guardian and intends 
to have none. We Hoosiers—like the people 
of our sister States—were fooled for quite a 
spell with the magician’s trick that a dollar 
taxed out of our pockets and sent to Wash- 
ington, will be bigger when it comes back 
to us. 

“We have taken a good look at said dollar. 
We find that it lost weight in its journey to 
Washington and back. The political brok- 
erage of the bureaucrats has been deducted. 
We have decided that there is no such thing 
as Federal aid. We know that there ts no 
wealth to tax that is not already within the 
boundaries of the 48 States.” 

The resolution says: 

“We have grown up. We serve notice that 
we will resist Washington, D. C., adopting 
us.” 

And it resolves: 

“That we respectfully petition our Con- 
gressmen and Senators to vote to fetch our 
county courthouse and city halls back from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. We want govern- 
ment to come home.” 

Much of the extension of Federal Govern- 
ment has been for worthy purposes, but the 
accomplishment of those purposes could have 
been committed to local agencies. Our high- 
ly complex mechanized society cannot be 
governed as in the simpler days before the 
railroads opened up the West and the tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, automobile, good 
roads, and the airplane brought us all closer 
together. What was once parochial has in 
many instances become national in scope. 

But the movement has gone too far. Many 
of the trespasses could have been avoided. 
There never was any need for so great a cen- 
tralization of power in Washington. The 
trend is dangerous and should be stopped. 

The inevitable end result of the centrali- 
zation process is a government by men, by 
propaganda, a government arbitrary, waste- 
ful, and extravagant. The Government be- 
comes the master of the people. 

There are, in general, but two sorts of gov- 
ernment: One which operates from the peo- 
ple upward, and the other which operates 
from the top downward. The one is a gov- 
ernment of law, responsive to the will of the 
people. The other is a government of men, 
responsive only to the will of their official 
superior. It is an ominous fact that we have 
been becoming less and less a Government 
operating from.the people upward and more 
and more a Government operating from the 
top downward. 

The history of free government proves that 
when men and women cease to exercise their 
privileges as citizens in the conduct of their 
local affairs, they lose the strength and the 
fiber requisite for the retention of freedom 
itself. The present dependence upon a great 
central government is not calculated to de- 
velop a citizenry capable of self-government. 

The road to the centralization of power 
in Washington is the road to a fat govern- 
ment and thin citizens. A huge bureaucracy, 
far removed from the’people and out of their 
direct control, is wasteful and extravagant. 

The secretary of one of the Federal super- 
numeraries, who had very little to do walked 
into her boss’ office one day and suggested 
that in view of the shortage of file cabinets 
that she destroy all correspondence that was 
over 6 years old, 


“Yes, that's a good idea,” he responded. 
“But be sure to make copies of it.” 

Whether that actually happened, I do not 
know. But from my observation of bureau- 
crats in operation, making work and doing 
useless things, I would not be surprised if 
the story were true. 

It seems to me axiomatic that the closer 
a government is to the people and the closer 
the collection of taxes is to their expenditure, 
the greater will be the efficiency in their 
expenditure and the greater the public re- 
Sistance to wasteful and unnecessary ex- 
penditures. The people then definitely see 
the relationship between taxes and expendi- 
tures 

But in recent years the people have allowed 
themselves to believe that money out of 
Washington does not cost them anything 
The fact is that it has cost the people many 
times more, not simply because of the dupli- 
cation of State and Federal operations but 
also because of the inability of a govern- 
ment far removed from local situations to 
make wise and prudent expenditures 

At the present time $1 out of every three 
of our national incomes goes to defray the 
cost of government. But, as I can personally 
testify from my experience in our economy 
drive at the last session of Congress, it is 
difficult to economize unless there is the will 
and the courage to economize. It is politi- 
cally easier to leave expenditures alone than 
to reduce them. Every government expendi- 
ture has vested interests and supporters, 
both in and out of government. 

Centralization of governmental authority 
also leads to government by propaganda. 
The various bureaus and agencies issue a 
flood of press releases, pamphlets, booklets, 
and all manner of publications to sell the 
public on their particular program or some 
new program. There are several thousand 
employees in the Federal Government en- 
gaged in public relations or propaganda 
work. It is difficult—extremely difficult— 
for the people to learn the truth concerning 
a particular operation. It is even difficult for 
a Member of Congress to get the facts. 

Free representative government depends 
on informed public opinion. When a gov- 
ernment operates close at home, through the 
local communities and the tates, it is 
harder to fool the people about what the 
government is doing and how well it is 
doing it. 

One of the major methods by which the 
Federal Government has increased its powers 
at the expense of the States is by the increas- 
ing use of the so-called grants-in-aid system, 
whereby Federal funds are granted to the 
States for purposes and upon conditions that 
may or may not be within the constitutional 
ability of Congress to control by more direct 
methods. 

The system had its beginning in the land 
grants to the States for roads and canals. 
Today it is used for all manner and Kinds of 
programs. 

In some circumstances Government subsi- 
dies are justifiable. But it is perfectly clear 
that over the last several years the Federal 
Government has all too extensively used this 
device. It has been the expedient and po- 
litically popular method of dealing with par- 
ticular problems and situations 

Grants and subsidfes have frequently 
served as a refuge from reality. They have 
tended to encourage dependence rather than 
independence. They tended to destroy indi- 
vidual initiative and often postpone to a 
fateful day the sound solution of the prob- 
lem involved 

The power to grant or withhold large sums 
of money is a tremendous power. And there 
is abundant evidence that the Federal bu- 
reaus administering the funds have used this 
power to impose their will on the individual 
States. Arbitrary formulas or standards set 
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conform, regardless of their unique geo- 
graphic or economic situation, are pressure t 
upon the States. It is in this way that the 
Feceral bureaucracy has been able to extend 
further its power and authority at the ex- 
pense of local governments 

If we are to retain a government that is 
close to the people and responsive to the will 
of the people, we must never cease to resist 
the tendency toward centralization 

As dark and as grave as the present situa- 
tion may appear, I am confident the Ameri- 
can people can find effective solutions to our 
many problems. We surely have learned the 
lesson that there is no substitute for indi- 
vidual initiative and incentive. This is some- 
thing which the people of Europe must learn 
All of us must realize that collectively we 
get for a dollar what we individually are will- 
ing to give for a dollar in time and effort 
Commissions and boards making plans and 
regulating the affairs of a people, while the 
rest of the people are unable or unwilling 
do the constructive things because of the 
plans and regulations, do not make for na- 
tional strength 

Freedom and production may be failir 
elsewhere in the world, but it will not fail in 
the United States, if the people continue to 
emphasize that the Government must be 
their servant and not their master 

We are suffering today from too much gov- 
ernment and too little production. 

Let us bring our government back home 
By doing this, I am sure the United States 
will continue to be the citadel of democracy 
and world progress, and we will enjoy peace 


and stability. 











Trans-Atlantic Air Mail Contracts Dis- 
criminate Against American Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I think 
every Member of the House will be inter- 
ested in the article by Wayne W. Par- 
rish which appeared in a recent issue of 
American Aviation. It outlines an ex- 
tremely critical situation affecting the 
rates paid international air lines for 
trans-Atlantic mail and emphasizes the 
discrimination which appears to be em- 
ployed against our own air carriers. 

Mr. Parrish’s article is as follows: 

THE MAIL PAY SCANDAL 

Along toward the end of this year the three 
American trans-Atlantic air lines are going 
to come forth with a lot of red ink on their 
1947 balance sheets. The poor showing early 
this year combined with the seasonal slack- 
ing off now in process will more than offset 
the very fine spring and summer records 

So there will be talk that trans-Atlant 
carriers need subsidy to keep in business and 
a lot of wise guys who either don't I 
facts or who don't want to have them are 


ave the 


going to be painting gloomy pictures of 
international air policy. The unsuspectir 
public is going to conclude fre in 
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carriers over the Atlantic might well show 
profits this year even without counting sub- 
sidies [sic] paid by the Government in the 
form of air-mail contracts. 

Mr. Landis will be asked how he could have 
made such a prediction in August when the 
three air-line companies piled up so much red 
ink for the year, and Mr. Landis with his 
customary facility, will squeeze out of that 
one and the public will be left with the 
thought that either air-line management is 
awfully stupid and incompetent, or this fly- 
ing business over the ocean is a very expen- 
sive thing for the taxpayer. Meantime, the 
air lines will have to scream for more money 
because they have pay rolls to meet and 


other obligations to perform. 
But the actual picture is neither gloomy 
nor difficult to see in the correct focus, and 


before the American international air policy 
again undergoes attack through ignorance 
or conniving, or both, the proper Govern- 
ment authorities had better get the correct 
focus 

This has been a good year for trans- 
Atlantic air traffic despite the critical eco- 
nomic situation in Europe and the crippling 
effect of the recent British action in keeping 
their own people either at home or on 
British transport. There were 2,254 east- 
bound departures by 7 airlines for the first 
8 months of this year, not counting cargo 
flights and trips of other carriers, and if 
anyone tells you that over 5,000 roundtrip 
flights by 7 airlines in the first 8 months 
in the second full year of trans-Atlantic air 
service isn’t an historic and praiseworthy 
achievement in the annals of world trans- 
portation, he has been asleep for 20 years and 
fuzzily groggy since birth. 

We get awfully sick and tired of hearing 
loose talk about subsidies and it’s about 
time the record was set straight. If the 
three American trans-Atlantic carriers were 
going to end up the year with heavy red ink 
after payment of subsidies, then the public 
would have reason to complain. 

But the record is not one of subsidies. It 
is a shabby record of underpayment by the 
United States Government for carrying the 
United States mail. The answer to this 
year's forthcoming red ink is abundantly 
clear. The United States Government is 
paying a ridiculously low price for carrying 
the mail on which it is reaping a big profit, 
and it is even paying foreign carriers four 
time as much for carryir 7 United States mail 
on the same routes. If the same situation 
existed in private industry the Attorney 
General would be seeking legal means to 
break up the racket. 

Look at the figures. For the first 6 months 
of 1947, the 3 American flag carriers, Ameri- 
can Overseas, Pan American, and Trans- 
World, carried 1,040,000 pounds of United 
States mail from this country to Europe. 

For carrying this mail the carriers re- 
ceived less than $2,000,000, roughly as fol- 
lows: AOA, $600,000; PAA, $500,000; and 
TWA, $890,000. 

But the Post Office Department took in 
about $6,250,000 for the sale of stamps for 
this 1,040,000 pounds of mail—at a conserva- 
tive estimate. This is figured at the stand- 
ard count of 40 pieces to the pound and a 
stamp charge of 15 cents per half ounce. 
(Much of the mail going east-bound requires 
more than 15 cents per half ounce.) 

In other words, the payments to the three 
air lines averaged 32 percent of the esti- 
mated stamp revenue to the Post Office De- 
partment. (TWA estimates it is paid 28 per- 
cent of the stamp revenue for mail it is 
carrying.) 

What this amounts to is that the post 
office is making money out of international 
air mail during what should be considered 
a development period, that the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board is negligent in its duties for 
setting fair mail payment, and the air lines 
will get kicked in the pants at the end of 
the year for failure to make a profit. 

But that’s only part of the story. The 
rate paid by the European governments to 
their air lines for mail carriage is set by 
the Universal Postal Union and is presently 
6 gold francs per ton-kilometer. This works 
out to $2.87 per ton-mile, or nearly four times 
the ton-mile rate paid to United States air 
lines by our own post office. 

But here is where the blood vessel bursts. 
When a foreign air line carries mail out of 
the United States, our own Post Office pays 
it at the Universal Postal Union rate of $2.87 
per ton-mile. (The American companies get 
75 cents a ton-mile.) The records show that 
only a limited amount of mail is being 
handed over to foreign air lines (174,000 
pounds in 8 months), but the principle of 
discrimination against United States car- 
riers is there just the same. The United 
States Government, in short, is working a 
bargain counter racket against its own air 
lines. 

Somebody in the back row will now get up 
and suggest that the $2.87 per ton-mile rate 
set by the Universal Postal Union is un- 
doubtedly a sinister foreign subterfuge for 
subsidy and that the European taxpayers are 
paying the freight. But let us counter im- 
mediately with the fact that the UPU, to 
which the United States belongs, is not a 
subsidy organization and that payments in 
Europe to European air lines under the UPU 
rate structure are less than half of the 
stamp revenues for mail carried. 

The profit mark-up to the Post Office is 
terrific. It should be brought down to a 
reasonable business-like level. If a private 
business maintained such a mark-up it 
would either go out of business or be prose- 
cuted for monopolistic practices. 

Instead of the United States subsidizing 
the air lines, the air lines are running in red 
ink subsidizing the United States Govern- 
ment for hauling huge quantities of mail at 
starvation rates of pay. 

The next person who gives out a statement 
to the papers or writes a newspaper article 
or makes a speech mentioning the word “sub- 
sidy"’ for trans-Atlantic air service should be 
made to stand in the public square at high 
noon and read dictionary definitions of the 
word for one solid hour. Subsidy is not a 
fair payment for services rendered. Subsidy 
is a gift, or a grant, for activities or services 
deemed advantageous to the public. The 
trans-Atlantic air lines would be receiving 
subsidy if they were paid amounts over and 
above the stamp revenues received by the 
Post Office and over and above Post Office 
overhead. But when they receive 32 percent 
or less of the stamp revenue, and operate in 
the red because of it, they are being severely 
and shamefully short-changed. 

One may well ask how this situation has 
evolved. It has evolved through red tape, 
narrow thinking, lack of realism, and tedious 
procedural delays. The present mail rate 
is said to be temporary, but the prospects for 
a permanent rate are far away. The system 
operates on a quaint theory by the CAB that 
it will set a low temporary rate to see how 
things go, then permit the air lines to come 
screaming for help if they run into financial 
trouble. 

That's a fine way, indeed, to build up a 
strong international air system. Not only 
does it put air-line management in the class 
of street walkers, but it is forcing them to 
curtail, to lay off trained personnel and to 
spend large sums unnecesarily to prove to 
CAB underlings that what they have done 
in the past has been sound. It is sound 
business in absolute reverse. In the old 
days the Government helped air lines to get 
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a start. Today it is throwing up a barrier 
to keep private enterprise from operating 
efficiently and prevents a reasonable profit 
by holding off legitimate payment for serv- 
ices rendered. 

Trans-Atlantic air service has been an over- 
whelming success operationally and traffic- 
wise. If it faces red ink this year it is only 
because of underpayment for carrying the 
mail. The United States, in the second full 
year of air service to Europe, cannot with- 
hold the profits for itself and expect private 
management to make a respectable showing. 

WAYNE W. ParrISH. 





No Block Signals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include herewith the following 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Star-Times on Saturday, December 13, 
1947: 


(The accident occurred on a single straight- 
line track. No block signals are used along 
that part of the line and trains pick up 
orders from points along the line, officials 
said.—News report on M-K-T wreck.) 

On June 19, 1947, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered all railroads to install 
additional safety equipment on tracks over 
which trains are operated at high speed and 
at the same time revealed the amazing fact 
that there are 45,000 miles of track with 
inadequate block signal systems, automatic 
train control, train stop or cap signals—or 
none at all. 

The order gave the railroads no alterna- 
tive. It set December 31, 1952, as the man- 
datory deadline. It looks as though some 
roads have taken full advantage of the gen- 
erosity of this time element, since wrecks 
due to faulty safety devices or their absence 
continue to pile up. 


Exhibit A of what may be expected to hap- 
pen under such circumstances is noted in 
the wreck of the two Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
passenger trains which collided head-on 
Wednesday night near New Braunfels, Tex. 
Relying entirely on the human element to 
avoic wrecks on this particular section of the 
track, the inevitable happened—the human 
element failed. Result, the death of four 
trainmen and injury to nine persons, not to 
mention the loss of much valuable railroad 
equipment needed in the present transpor- 
tation emergency. 

The explanation of Mickey Pattillo, spe- 
cial agent for the railroad, was very simple. 
He said the two engineers evidently got 
their orders mixed up. 

The engineers could have had their orders 
as mixed up as eggs in an omelet, and there 
still would have been no wreck if they had 
seen the red arms of block signals turned 
against them. By relying on a method that 
was invented soon after the replacement of 
stage coaches by the iron horse, these two 
engineers sped their trains to their doom 
without an inkling of knowledge that 
another train was on the same single track 
headed in the opposite direction. 

There is some understanding of the fact 
that the foolproof methods, such as auto- 
matic train control and train-to-control- 
tower radio are not adopted on lines han- 
dling little traffic. But it does seem strange 





re 
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that so elementary a protection as the block 
signal is omitted on any line with regular 
and frequent schedules. The records of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show that 
installation of automatic block signals were 
ordered on 18,556 miles of track, some as 
many as 25 years ago. But many of them 
have ignored or resisted the application of 
uch orders which accounts for the fact that 
there are still 45,000 miles of unprotected 
track. 

The recurrence of wrecks due to faulty 
protection or no protection at all indicates 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in setting December 31, 1952, as the dead- 
line, was far too liberal with time. When 
it is compiled, the casualty list for 1947 to 
1952 will be a long one. The need for this 
type of safety is far more pressing than the 
commission seems to realize 

Perhaps what is needed is a streamlined 
commission to govern the railroads, replac- 
ing the present body that dates back to 1&87 
and has too much to do anyway. Needless 
to say, a modernized commission should 
have a new set of commissioners who don’t 
think in the terms of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 





Fact and Fiction About Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ec- 
oRD, I include an address recently given 
by Gilbert H. Montague, a member of the 
New York bar, at the annual meeting of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., in New 
York City. This address will be of inter- 
est to Members of the Congress because 
of its pertinency to the discussion of the 
Kefauver bill, H. R. 3736, and the 
O’Mahoney bill, S. 104, seeking to amend 
the Clayton Act regarding acquisition of 
corporate stocks and assets. The address 
follows: 


FACT AND FICTION ABOUT MERGERS 


(By Gilbert H. Montague, member of the 
New York bar) 

Because about 1,800 mergers have occurred 
in the manufacturing and mining industries 
in the United States between 1940 and 1946, 
& pressure group of Government Officials are 
now besieging Congress to transform the 
Federal Trade Commission into a vast gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy that would shackle 
American business with the following fan- 
tastic procedure: 

No corporation shall be allowed to acquire 
more than $100,000 assets from any other 
corporation, even though there is no com- 
petition between them, unless and until 
clearance has been obtained from the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

This clearance will be practically unobtain- 
able, because the legislation urged by this 
pressure group of Government officials re- 
quires that this clearance shall be condi- 
tioned upon a long list of requisite findings 
by the Federal Trade Commission, and few 
if any proponents of an acquisition can ever 
produce the proofs needed for establishing 
these findings, and fewer still can afford to 
wait the time and spend the money required 
to complete the litigation and proceedings 


necessary to obtain these findings, before ac- 
quiring assets from another corporation. 

This procedure will put a strait-jacket on 
every small- and medium-sized corporation, 
and will guarantee every big corporation 
against the possibility that its small- and 
medium-sized competitors can ever approxi- 
mate by merger or acquisition the size and 
efficiency of the big corporation, and will pro- 
tect the large competitor, and will hurt the 
small- and medium-sized competitor, and 
will place .he dead hand of arrested develop- 
ment upon the entire national economy 

This proposal is particularly disastrous to 
the cotton-textile industry, because that in- 
dustry is now entering a period when the 
demands of new fabrics, new finishes, and 
new techniques, inspired by the rapidly 
changing requirements of a highly imagina- 
tive fashion world, call for new machinery, 
new processes, and new methods, all the way 
from the purchase of cotton through every 
stage of processing to the marketing of the 
consumer product, and requires of the cot- 
ton-textile industry a greatly increased de- 
gree of consolidation, if the industry is to 
continue to perform its full duty of service 
to the public 
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The Cotton Textile Institute is one of the 
few trade associations that has recognized 
the threat presented by this proposal which 
this pressure group of Government officials 
is now pressing upon Congress. 

The presentation in opposition to this pro- 
posal, which Dr. Murchison and Dr. Michl 
submitted to the committees of both 
branches of Congress in behalf of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, ts a masterpiece of statis- 
tical research, sound economics, and common 
sense, and completely refutes the statistical 
unmtruths regarding the cotton-textile in- 
dustry which are contained in the propa- 
ganda of this pressure group of Government 
officials. 

This presentation by Dr. Murchison and 
Dr. Mich] dealt only with the cotton-textile 
industry, and the mergers and consolidations 
that are needed in that tndustry in order to 
raise competition to a level of far greater 
efficiency and service. 

I assume their presentation is familiar to 
everyone in the cotton-textile industry, so 
that today I shall call attention only to 
some other and more general and more fun- 
damental fallacies that vitiate and invalidate 
the propaganda of this pressure group of 
Government officials. 

This pressure group of Government offi- 
cilals suppress in their propaganda the fol- 
lowing facts: 


NO LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


No new legislation is now necessary, be- 
cause today any form of economic concen- 
tration, be it any person, firm, corporation 
or group of them, that has the power to 
raise price or exclude competition, even 
though it never exercises such power, is un- 
lawful under the Sherman Act, and may be 
prosecuted criminally and civilly, and be 
fined, imprisoned, enjoined, and dissolved 
under that act, as that act has been inter- 
preted and enforced by the unanimous deci- 
sion of the final Federal court on March 12, 
1945. in U.S. v. Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica (148 F. 2d 416, CCA 2 C), and in the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on June 10, 1946, in Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. et al. v. U. S. (328 U. S. 781). 

Relying on these unanimous recent deci- 
sions, the Attorney General of the United 
States has created in the Department of Jus- 
tice a merger unit to scrutinize all mergers, 
and to halt before consummation all mergers 
that are questioned. In June 1947, the At- 
torney General obtained in Wilmington, Del., 
an injunction staying the acquisition of as- 
sets of the Consolidated Steel Corp. by 
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the Columbia Steel Co., a subsidiary of the 
United Steel Corp.’ 

The effectiveness of the existing laws in 
respect of improper mergers and acquisitions 
is carefully suppressed in the propaganda of 
this pressure group of Government officials. 
They talk about 1,800 mergers in the manu- 
facturing and mining industries in the 
United States between 1940 and 1946, but 
they suppress the following facts 

Between 1940 and March 31, 1947, the total 
number of concerns operating in manufac- 
turing and mining industries in the United 
States rose from 237,500 to 339,600 

Between 1940 and March 31, 1947, the 
numbers of new concerns starting in the 
manufacturing and mining industries in the 
United States are as follows 


eet dees tncrassiaietidedunnaadeesta a ia ae 
a a ott nedenideanisain 37, 900 
Petia drareticp aairceidseuicelsetinnipa se 
Be acta tical tindilli acaedin aaa 
PO nsinipeiitinnienaendgniennaendicaan 27, 200 
eee a 
iat ia diritti sii adage eieatiael 64, 500 
3 months, January-March 1947 --- 13, 400 

Certainly it is absurd, unfair, and decep- 


for this pressure group of Government 
licials to talk about 1.800 mergers in the 
1ufacturing and mining industries in the 
United States between 1940 and 1946, and to 
suppress all mention of this phenomenal rise 
in the number of new concerns starting in 
the manufacturing and mining industries in 
the United States between 1940 and March 
31, 1947. especially since VJ-day 





OMIT REASONS FOR MERGERS 

Nowhere in their propaganda does this 
pressure group of Government officials men- 
tion the reasons for any of these 1,800 
mergers 

Questioned by congressional committees 
before whom they have testified, they have 
confessed that they have not investigated 
to find out the reasons for these mergers. 

Strangling taxation is a primary cause. 

Every business corporation pays a come- 
bined normal tax and surtax of 38 percent 
(plus 2 percent for consolidated returns, but 
with a preferential graduated return of 21 
to 38 percent on taxable net income up to 
$50,000), and is required by law, subject to 
‘The Government's application for a per- 
manent injunction against the acquisition of 
assets of Consolidated Steel Corp. by 
Columbia Steel Co., a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., was denied by Judge Rod- 
ney on November 7, 1947 in the United States 
district court in Wilmington, De!., on the 
ground that the proofs showed that this 
acquisition would result in no substantial 
lessening of competition, in fact less than 2 
percent, in the market served by the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp. Though Judge Rodney 
denied the Government's application for a 
permanent injunction, Judge Rodney con- 
ceded throughout his decision that any merg- 
er or acquisition, whether of stock or of as- 
sets, is now prohibited by the existing Sher- 
man Act and Clayton Act, if such merger or 
acquisition results in any substantial lessen- 
ing of competition in the market served by 
the company whose stock or assets are merged 
or acquired. Under Judge Rodney's decision, 
therefore, the existing Sherman Act and 
Clayton Act are ample and effective to deal 
with any improper mergers or acquisitions. 
Judge Rodney's decision may be appealed by 
the Attorney General, and if the higher court 
disagrees with Judge Rodney, and decides 
that the proofs show that this acquisition 
would result in any substantial lessening of 
competition, the higher court may reverse 
Judge Rodney's decision, and may diréct 
that a permanent injunction be issued 
against the acquisition of assets of Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., by Columbia Steel Co. 
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penalty taxes, to distribute 70 percent of the 
net income as dividends, unless it can 
trate the need for greater retention 
rs in the business 
small business concern is 
owned by a few individuals, all dividends be- 
come subject to high individual taxes. 
With all the risks and responsibilities in 
business and the growing multiplicity 
of labor ations, labor laws, volumi- 
nous reports to manifold Government 
encies, collection of social security taxes, 


demons 
of earnl! 


Because 





each 


today, 


ompli« 


salary withdrawal taxes, sales taxes, excise 
taxes, and with heavy estate taxes on the 
death of any of the principal owners, which 
may require taking out a large sum of 


money to pay estate taxes, thereby wrecking 
the business, it is not surprising that owners 
of small business concerns frequently find 
tha. if they sell out, pay the capital gains 
tax on any increment in value, and put the 
money into diversified investments and trust 
funds, they will be better off than if they 
continue in business 





What About Hotels? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the pressing problems affecting 
millions of people in the United States 
is that of living quarters. To many 
people “home” means a hotel room, and 
even hotels are experiencing the rressure 
which results when demand exceeds sup- 
ply. In the tast issue of the magazine 
Dixie Business, published in Atlanta, Ga., 
Mr. Andrew A. Smith, manager of the 
Robert Fulton Hotel, discusses problems 
which are interesting both from the 
standpoint of the hotel and the guest, 
including the very vital problem of elim- 
inating fire hazards. On the leave 
granted, I insert Mr. Smith’s article here- 
with: 

WHat Asout HOTELS? 
(By Andrew A. Smith, manager, Robert Ful- 
ton Hotel. Atlanta, Ga.) 

Businessmen are on the move—today per- 
haps more than ever before—branching out, 
seeking new markets, making contacts, at- 
tending conferences 

When they leave home, hotels become their 
hosts They provide rooms for a good night's 
rest, space for business and fraternal meet- 
ings, and accommodations for conventions. 

3ecause the South’s hotels are so intimately 
involvec in its commercial and industrial 
activities, and because so many businessmen 
spend so much time in hotels, some knowl- 
edge of the hotel industry and its problems 
should be of interest to them. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


Here is one fact which many businessmen, 
who are familiar with it, have been able to 
use to advantage; commercial hotels are less 
crowded during the latter part of the week 
than during the first part. It is easier, there- 
fore, to get rooms needed for meetings, con- 
ventions, or overnight lodging, from Thurs- 
day through Sunday. 

The opposite is true of resort and pleasure 
hotels, which are filled during the last days 
of the week with week-end vacationists, and 
are comparatively uncrowded during the 


early part of the week. 


One of the biggest headaches to those in 
the hotel business is the ‘“‘no show,” a person 
who makes a reservation which he fails to 
claim, but never cancels. He not only de- 
prives other persons of accommodations, 
when the room is held, but also deprives the 
hotel of its revenue. A hotel room is one of 
the most perishable commodities on the busi- 
ness market; there is no way to salvage even 
a part of the revenue lost on one when it 
remains empty. 


SIZE OF INDUSTRY 


The Nation's hotels provide rooms for 
about a million and a half guests each night. 
Occupying some of the most expensive real 
estate in their respective communities, they 
represent investments totaling $5,000,000,000, 
and are important taxpayers. About 362,000 
persons depend on their pay rolls. 

During the war most hotel men faced an 
unprecedented demand for rooms at a time 
when many of their experienced employees 
were in the armed forces or war plants. Un- 
able to maintain their usual standards of 
service under these conditions, they had to 
adopt practices which would provide adequate 
accommodations for the maximum number 
of persons. 

Because of this high percentage of occu- 
pancy, the gross income of many hotels 
reached an all-time high. Profits were good 
too, but not as good as they appeared to be, 
because many normal and ultimately essen- 
tial expenditures were prohibited by wartime 
shortages. Equipment wore out and could 
not be replaced. Neither could damaged 
furniture, and often it could not be repaired. 
Hotel renovation, normally a more or less 
constant operation, was dishearteningly slow 
and inadequate when it was possible at all. 


ILLUSIVE PROFITS 


Funds which would have been spent on 
these things, had labor and materials been 
available, could not be saved for the day 
when the expenditures inevitably must be 
made. Instead they became part of the 
hotel’s profits, subject to heavy taxation. 
With a return to peacetime conditions hotels 
embarked on a program, still in progress, of 
replacement, renovation, and alteration 
which the American Hotel Association esti- 
mates will involve ah expenditure of 
$360,000,000. 

A great deal of this money is being spent 
to incorporate fire-safety principles learned 
from the Winecoff disaster and other recent 
hotel fires. Salient lessons learned from 
these fires are the importance of eliminating 
vertical openings which act as flues, spread- 
ing flames from floor to floor; sealing tran- 
soms through which smoke and fumes could 
spread from hall to room; and providing en- 
closed escape stairs protected by fire doors at 
every floor. 

LEVEL OF OCCUPANCY 


The labor problem has been relieved since 
the end of the war, and, in most sections, 
hotels still enjoy high occupancy percent- 
ages. They are operating profitably. If they 
are to continue to operate profitably, how- 
ever, they must maintain this high level of 
occupancy; it would be disastrous for them 
to drop back to a level considered “pretty 
good business” before the war. In 1940 the 
average hotel could break even if it kept 
65 percent of its rooms filled. Today it is 
necessary to fill 84 percent to make expenses, 
and the margin threatens to become even 
more narrow. 

Reason for the decreased margin of profit, 
as most businessmen can guess, is the in- 
creased cost of labor, equipment, and operat- 
ing supplies. United States Bureau of Labor 
statistics show the hourly wages of hotel 
employees have risen 78 percent since 1941. 
Cost of supplies and equipment has risen 
somewhat more, and, of course, taxes have 
increased. Most hotels lifted their rents 
slightly when transient were decontrolled, 
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but, broadly speaking, their volume of busi- 
ness is limited by physical capacity, while 
there appears to be no limit in the advance 
of operating costs. To grasp an idea of the 
enormity of the hotel pay roll, figure what it 
costs to keep one servant in a home for a few 
hours each day, and remember the vast 
services a hotel must maintain 24 hours a 
day. 
NEW HOTELS? 


Do we need more hotels? Persons who are 
unable to obtain rooms when they want 
them, and groups which cannot schedule 
conventions on the dates they prefer, are 
sure that we do. Hotel men, however, are 
more cautious. 

The question must be localized to indi- 
vidual communities, of course, and the an- 
swer depends upon conditions affecting each 
community. Unquestionably, more hotel 
rooms are needed in many sections today, 
but veteran hotel men question whether the 
current demand for accommodations will 
continue. They remember the building spree 
set off by the apparent need for more hotels 
following World War I, and the bleak years 
of the early thirties when 81 percent of the 
Nation's hotels were in bankruptcy or suffer- 
ing serious financial loss. This is not to say 
they believe any new construction would be 
unwise; they simply approach the problem 
with the caution of experience. 

While many hotel men are planning to 
expand their present facilities, most of them 
feel that the current scarcity of materials and 
high cost of building renders new hotel con- 
struction, from the ground up, impractical, 
if not impossible. Experts estimate the cost 
of a new hotel in the South to average about 
$10,000 a room; in some other sections it is as 
high as $14,000; also, experience has shown 
that old hotels enjoy certain advantages over 
new ones under competitive conditions; regu- 
lar transients generally prefer the familiarity 
of long-established houses, provided these 
are comfortable and properly managed, to the 
newness of new hotels 

New hotels will be built where they are 
needed, and no doubt many will spring up 
where they are not needed, but it ap»vears 
evident there will be no widespread construc- 
tion in the near future. Construction costs 
must drop before many investors can feel 
they can get a fair return on the dollars 
poured into a new hotel. 





Congress Should Adopt Voting Machines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I desire to insert 
an editorial from the Spokesman Review 
o: Spokane, Wash., which is one of the 
greatest daily newspapers in the State 
of Washington. 

The Spokesman Review editorial high- 
ly approves the bill of the gentleman 
from Nebraska |Mr. MILLER] which 
would provide for the installation of vot- 
ing machines in Congress for taking roll 
calls. I am in complete agreement with 
the purposes of the Miller bill. 

The editorial follows: 

GIVE CONGRESS A VOTING MACHINE 


Push-button warfare may be a long way 
off, but. push-button voting in the House 








of Representatives In Washington will soon 
be a reality if Nebraska Congressman A. L. 
MILLER has his way. 

Mr. MILLER has introduced a bill calling for 


the installation of mechanical voting ma- 
chines to replace the time-consuming roll 
calls of the membership that frequently take 
place every day 

Anyone who has ever visited the House or 
Senate Chamber in the National Capitol usu- 
ally comes away with two distinct impres- 
sions about Congress. The Members present 
at the usual legislative session rarely seem 
to pay attention to the man who is speak- 
ing, and the methods of voting are slow, an- 
tiquated, and boring. 

People back home should not criticize 
their Members of Congress too severely for 
not sitting through each legislative session. 
If he did nothing but sit and listen to some 
colleague drone on and on he'd never get his 
letters answered nor do his messenger work 
around the scores of Government offices in 
Washington. 

Every Congressman's constituent, however, 
has a right to demand an end to the roll-call 
method of voting, by which a clerk hollers 
out the name of each of the 435 legislators, 
who respond in turn with an aye or a nay 
on the measure under discussion. This pro- 
cedure now takes about 45 minutes for each 
vote. Several roll calls in one afternoon can 
thus easily kill a whole day. 

Push-button voting could enable each 
Congressman to register his opinion almost 
simultaneously with that of other Members. 
A totalizer board could flash the results mo- 
mentarily and could record the total vote. 

In this day of electronic marvels isn’t it 
about time that Congressmen adopted a mod- 
ern method of casting their ballots? 





Veterans’ Reemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
many people believe that veterans’ reem- 
ployment is now practically completed 
with most veterans of World War II 
already placed in suitable positions. 
But this is not true. 

Not only do we still have some dis- 
abled veterans who are waiting for em- 
ployment and others who will need jobs 
when discharged from veterans’ hos- 
pitals, but we also have over a million 
veterans in our schools and universities 
who will seek jobs upon completing their 
education within the next few years. 

Our obligation to provide employment 
for our veterans of World War II has 
not been discharged until all of them 
have jobs including 1,350,000 who are 
now enrolled in educational institutions. 
The problem of finding suitable positions 
for these young men is a big one, and we 
are facing it now. 

The following report from the Labor 
Department bulletin, Labor Information, 
outlines this problem.of jobs for veterans 
who sought to complete their education: 

In his 1947 annual report, Perry Faulkner, 
chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service, 
calls attention to a big job facing the em- 
ployment services—that of finding employ- 
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ment for 1,350,000 World War II veterans 
who enrolled in educational institutions this 
fall, and will leave sehool in later years 

“The task of finding employment for the 
veteran who left the service over the last 2 
years and sou yment in the civilian 
labor fosce targely has been completed,” 
Faulkner said. “The big bulk of the nearly 
13,000,000 veterans who sought employment 
are now gainfully employed. 

“But finding jobs for veterans still remains 
& major activity of the employment service. 
One of the biggest tasks before us is assisting 
veterans who have taken advantage of the 
ecucational provisions of the GI bill to se- 
cure the right kind of jobs when they grad- 
uate or leave schools and colleges. This is 
10t a distant problem. It is with us right 


ht empl 


now. Each month many thousand veterans 
leave school for one reason or another and 
enter the labor market. In January and 


again next June, large groups of former sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines will be graduated 
or leave to go to work. Over the next 
couple of years perhaps a million of these 
veterans will seek jobs. 

“Employers who have been hiring veterans 
in unprecedented numbers over the last few 
years have found that these men are pre- 
mium manpower. They are young, ambi- 
tious, anxious to get ahead. The men who 
have deferred entering the job market to 
increase their earning ability and usefulness 
by taking scientific, professional, business 
and administrative, and other college courses 
are the cream of the crop. 


“Veterans who were graduated from col- 


leges this last year had little difficulty in 
finding employment. What job prospects 
will be for the veterans who graduate this 


coming June and the year following will de- 
pend to a great extent upon general economic 
conditions. If employment remains 
their job problems can be solved through 
well-planned, vigorous placement programs. 
If a recession occurs they will face the same 
problems as other unemployed persons with 
the added handicap that they have had no 
previous experience on the job.” 

Faulkner said the major part which the 
employment service has taken in securing 
employment for veterans is indicated by fic- 
ures showing local employment offices made 
more than 3,700,000 veteran job placements 
since the war's end. 


high 





So-Called Stabilization of Commodity 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of what happened on the floor Thursday 
and all other circumstances, it was but 
natural for me to have been dumbfounded 
when I read yesterday that the Repub- 
lican leadership would probably bring 
this purely political bill up under sus- 
pension of the rules so that it cannot 
be amended and debate is limited to 40 
minutes. Think of bringing legislation 
relative to at least the second most im- 
portant question which confronts Amer- 
ica today, if not the first, to the floor with- 
out hearings—and members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee have re- 
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peatedly stated that no hearings have oc- 
curred on this bill—and under a proce- 
dure by which it cannot be amended and 
can ke debated only 40 minutes. 

The President submitted a program 
along two definite separate lines. We 
debated one of them six full days after 
elaborate committee hearings and what I 
considered much waste of time. But for 
the unnecessary waste ample time would 
have remained to appropriately consider 
this important phase of the situation 
which confronts us. Because of it, I sup- 
pose, this phase of it now comes tc the 
House for only 40 minutes debate after 
no hearings whatever. It was my belief 
that the aid bill was being deliberately 
delayed to prevent acting to curtail in- 
flation which caused me to loudly critic 


the tweedledee and tweedledum which 
was causing that delay. 
On page 11308 of last Thursday's Rec- 


ORD we find that the majority leader the 
gentleman from Indiana {Mr. HALLEcK | 
said: 

Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rules may have until mid- 
night Saturday next to file reports 


Shortly thereafter the gentleman from 


Virginia {Mr. SmitTu! inquired of the 
majority leader his reason for having 
indulged in this request. Replying that 


he would be glad to explain, the majority 
leader referred to the anxiety to con- 
clude the program in time tor Members 
to reach home by Christmas and said: 
Moreover high degree of ur- 
gency in connection with all these matters 
If these bills are reported from the Banking 
and Currency Committee; it will be our plan 
that the Committee appear before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and if the Committee on 
Rules sees fit to grant rules making these 
measures in order, that they might ! 


up early aext week 


there is a 


> taken 


Why, Mr. Speaker, was not the regu- 
lar, normal procedure of securing a rule 
which could have provided for amend- 
ment and adequate debate not followed, 
particularly in view of that statement so 
recently made by the majority leader? 
I have no recollection of any measure 
having come to the floor from the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee under sucn 
gag circumstances as suspension of che 
rules during my 11 years as a Member 
of this body. I am told by those who 
have served longer that they do not re- 
call one. Consequently, the answer to 
the question I propounded a moment ago 
appears to be “politics, politics, politics.” 

Under these circumstances, coupled 
with the fact that the average Member 
of the House has enjoyed no opportunity 
whatever to familiarize himself with the 
bill and must simply cast his vote on the 
basis of what he is told, I cannot get my 
consent to betray the people of the 
United States by voting for this legisla- 
tion which has been referred to by re- 
sponsible members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee as so very vicious. 
I doubt whether the majority of you can 
and I am quite confident two-thirds of 
you cannot. I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that our Republican friends are well 
aware of this fact and that this effort 
is merely a cheap, senseless attempt to 
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transfer the blame for fiddling while 
Zome burns from their shoulders to ours, 
In making it I believe they underesti- 
mate the intelligence of the American 
people, who I predict will not forget. 





Termination of Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of th: importance of the recent ter- 
mination of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following text of the 
statements by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall at the final session of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in London on De- 
cember 14, 1947, as reported in the Eve- 
ning Star Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 16, 1947: 

TEXT OF MARSHALL STATEMENTS 

LONDON, December 16.—Texts of statements 
by Secretary of State Marshall at yesterday's 
final session of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference, as made available by the American 
delegation. 

General Marshall began the discussion with 
the following statement: 

‘The United States came to this confer- 
ence to work for a comprehensive settlement 
which wouid overcome the present division of 
Germany It hoped to obtain agreement on 
a treaty for Austria and the reestablishment 
of that country as a free and independent 
state 

“As regards Germany, the United States 
sought to achieve at this meeting a solution 
which would revive German economy through 
economic unity, thus enabling Germans to 
contribute to the restoration of Europe, 
which has so grievously suffered from Ger- 
man aggression. The United States recog- 
nized that Germany in its present state of 
destitution would require outside assistance 
and was prepared to accept a fair share of 
the burden of such aid until a unified Ger- 
many could become self-sustaining. 

“The Soviet delegation Friday evening put 
forth a statement regarding reparations 
which, to put it in the simplest of terms, is 
not at all acceptable to the United States 
delegation. That is the situation as I now 
understand it.” 

SECOND STATEMENT MADE 


Later in the meeting, after Mr. Bevin had 
spoken, General Marshall made this state- 
ment: 

“We have reached, quite evidently, a fun- 


of reparations. Mr. Molotov’s last statement 
seemed to me a-repetition of statements 
which we largely felt were without founda- 
tion. Now at the expense of some repetition 
of the views Mr. Bevin has just stated, I 
would like to review the situation as it is 
seen by the United States delegation. 

“The United States hoped there would 
emerge from this conference the beginning of 
a united and self-respecting Germany which 
could find its way back to peace and freedom 
and achieve its own well-being and redemp- 
tion through cooperative effort with other 
European countries, 


“The United States had even higher hopes 
for an Austrian settlement. 
“It will be useful, I think, at this point to 
see just where we are.” 
Cites Sovtet claims 


“We have failed to reach agreement on a 
treaty for Austria because the Soviet Union 
has demarded for itself properties and special 
privileges in Austria in an amount and to 
an extent which far exceed any rightful 
claims and which far exceed what a free Aus- 
tria can afford. If Soviet claims were ad- 
mitted it would be at the price of Austrian 
independence and in violation of past agree- 
ments. 

“At Moscow the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France, although differing in 
some details, found a common basis for 
agreement on the essential unagreed article 
in the Austrian treaty—the problem of Ger- 
man assets. The Soviet Union was in dis- 
agreement. To resolve our differences we ap- 
pointed a treaty commission which for 5 
months conferred in Vienna last summer. 
Again three delegations found a common 
approach. Again the Soviet Union was in 
disagreement. At the present meeting the 
French delegation presented a new proposal 
for a concrete settlement which sought to 
avoid the problems that had prevented agree- 
ment. To three delegations that proposal 
appeared to present a practical basis for 
settlement. On December 4 it was rejected 
by Mr. Molotov, who added that he had no 
new proposals to make on the subject. Thus 
the Soviet delegation has persistently blocked 
agreement by reason of its unjustified de- 
mands on Austria.” 


Unable to agree on frontters 


“As regards Germany, taking first the sub- 
ject of frontier, we have been unable to agree 
on what we mean by Germany. Three dele- 
gations are in accord that the Saar territory 
should be detached from Germany and eco- 
nomically integrated with France. The 
Soviet Union does not agree. 

“With respect to the eastern boundary of 
Germany, the Potsdam protocol clearly pro- 
vided that the ‘final delineation of the west- 
ern frontier of Poland should await the peace 
settlement.’ 

“The United States believes that an effort 
should be made to establish a frontier which, 
while it would compensate Poland, would 
not become a formidable economic barrier 
preventing Germany access to food and raw 
materials from this eastern area upon which 
it has heavily depended. 

“Three of the delegations agree that bound- 
ary commissions be at once established to 
examine all frontier questions. The Soviet 
Union rejects this proposal. We neither 
agree on what Germany is to be nor do we 
agree on establishing commissions to study 
these vital boundary problems.” 


Disagree on financing 


“In examining the discussions on economic 
principles, we have progressed only in agree- 
ing to procedures without substance. 

“We have failed to reach agreement on 
sharing of the financial burdens. An osten- 
sible agreement on the equitable distribution 
of indigenous resources is deprived of all 
meaning by the Soviet demand for continua- 
tion of present Soviet withdrawals of current 
German production for reparations. 

“The Soviet Union has refused to furnish 
vitally necessary information with respect 
to reparations removals. Thus, we have been 
asked to reach agreement while information 
essential to such agreement is withheld by 
the Soviet representatives.” 


Won't relinquish German property 


“The Soviet delegation has refused to agree 
to the relinquishment of property interests 
in Germany unilaterally seized under the 
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guise of reparations. As matters now stand, 
a large share of the produce of the eastern 
zone of Germany is drawn off for the Soviet 
account. An important part of its indus- 
try has been placed in a gigantic Soviet trust 
which enjoys special privilege and which is 
put above German law, presumably in 
perpetuity. 

“These Soviet practices in eastern Germany 
have prevented ermany from playing its 
part in the recovery of Europe. In fact, 
they have greatly increased the necessity for 
outside aid provided by the United States 
and the United Kingdom to enable western 
Germany to live. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
representatives have chosen to charge this 
aid has as its purpose to use western Ger- 
many as a ‘strategic base against the demo- 
cratic states of Europe’ and to advance ‘ex- 
pansionist aims.’ Apart from the complete 
absurdity of these charges, to discontinue 
this aid to some 40,000,000 Germans in the 
United States and United Kingdom zones 
until they have become self-supporting 
would doom them to mass starvation.” 


Rejects Soviet demands 


The Scviet Union demands reparations 
for itseli and Poland of $10,000,000,000 at 1938 
values, which is at least $15,000,000,000 today. 
These reparations payments to an undisclosed 
degree would take the form of current pro- 
duction over 27 years. This demand is not in 
accordance with the Potsdam agreement. It 
is utterly impossible of achievement on prac- 
tical economic grounds. It implies the estab- 
lishment of an economic power so compre- 
hensive that it would be in reality a power of 
life and death over any German Government. 

“It was accepted by all at Moscow that full 
agreement on economic principles was essen- 
tial to the establishment of political unifica- 
tion. We are unable to agree on what shull 
be the area of German economy; we cannot 
agree how to make German resources avail- 
able to Germany as a whole, a condition pre- 
requisite to the revival of German economy; 
we are confronted with a demand for repara- 
tions in excess of the Potsdam agreement 
which would make a German government 
subservient to its reparations creditor. It is 
therefore clear that agreement can be reached 
only under conditions which would not only 
enslave the German people but would seri- 
ously retard the recovery of all Europe. 

“If real economic unity could have been 
established the United States would have 
been ready for the German people to be im- 
mediately accorded, under agreed controls, 
self-government with the authority, respon- 
sibility and initiative this entails. But free 
government cannot succeed under conditions 
of economic serfdom. True political and 
economic unity would require a free move- 
ment of goods, persons, and ideas throughout 
Germany and the establishmeni of a rule of 
law and political freedom which the occupy- 
ing powers themselves would respect.” 


Sees Government powerless 


“A German government of any type estab- 
lished to function in present conditions and 
under the supervision of a control council re- 
flecting these basic disagreements would be 
powerless. In such circumstances a German 
government would be only a facade and its 
establishment would subtract rather than 
add to a real union of the German people. 
It is useless to debate the characteristics of a 
German government when actual govern- 
mental power would be elsewhere. 

“The simple fact is the present division of 
Germany has been caused by the policies and 
practices of the occupying powers themselves. 
Only the occupying powers can create Ger- 
man unity in the present circumstances. 
That is why the United States has consist- 
ently pressed for certain fundamental de- 
cisions by the occupying powers themselves 











. 
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as the absolutely essential first step for the 
achievement of a unified Germany. 

“Three delegations at this conference have 
registered their willingness to take these de- 
cisions here and now. The Soviet Union 
alone refused to agree. 

“In view of these facts, it seems impossible 
at this time to make. practical progress. 
Therefore I reluctantly conclude that no use- 
ful purpose would be served by a debate on 
the other points on our agenda and I sug- 
gest that the Council of Foreign Ministers 
might now consider adjournment of this 
session.” 


UNITED STATES RELEASES ADDITION 


In Washington, the State Department re- 
leased the following addition to the text: 

“Secretary Marshall's proposal was agree- 
able to the French for adjournment, follow- 
ing which Mr. Bevin raised the question of 
the Austrian treaty, and whether it should 
be sent to the deputies for further study. 

“It was so decided. 

“Mr. Bevin then called for discussion of 
the motion to adjourn. General Marshall 
made the following remarks: 

“ ‘TI proposed the adjournment and I there- 
fore do not think that I have to express 
myself again. 

“*When we meet again I hope it will be in 
an atmosphere more conducive to the set- 
tlement of our differences.’”’ 





A Republican Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock, from the New York Times 
of December 17, 1947: 


A REPUBLICAN BLUNDER—HOUSE Tactics Ex- 
POSE LEADERS TO CHARGE OF PARTISAN 
TRIFLING ON INFLATION BILL 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, December 16.—The plan of 
Senator Ropert A. Tarr, announced today, to 
bring before the Senate certain anti-inflation 
measures, and pass them by the week end if 
possible, can hardly cancel the blunder of 
the House Republican leaders yesterday in 
this same legislative area, even if Mr. Tart 
should get his program through the Senate. 

The House leaders made their anti-infla- 
tion bill and the procedure to pass it so 
completely political that they split their own 
membership, produced a solid Democratic 
front for the first time in many years and 
failed even to get a simple majority of the 
House for their proposal. This was that the 
rules should be suspended to bring up the 
bill at once and vote on it after 20 minutes’ 
debate without the right of amendment. 
That required the assent of a two-thirds 
majority. 

The total membership of the House is 434 
(there is one current vacancy). Of this 
only 202, or 16 less than a simple majority 
and 88 less than a two-thirds majority, 
stood with the Republican leaders. And they 
were supported by 58 less than a two-thirds 
majority of the 390 members who were pres- 
ent and voting. 


POT AS BLACK AS THE KETTLE 


It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
the views of these leaders—whose White 
House spokesmen are Speaker JosEPH W. 


MARTIN, JR., and Representative CHARLES A. 
HALLECK—are now minimized in effect when 
bipartisan conferences are held on inflation 
problems. A political command which tries 
for two-thirds support on the harshest of 
propositions gives good basis for the charge 
that, since it could not sensibly have ex- 
pected to get this support, it was engaged 
merely in partisan trifling with e« situation 
which is bitterly afflicting the American 
people. 

This is no way to acquire influence in 
council with an administration of the op- 
posite party. On the contrary, it serves 
to persuade the administration that Demo- 
cratic programs can now be more firmly 
pressed on a Republican majority in Con- 
gress whose leaders have exposed it to the 
popular belief that it is playing politics with 
inflation. The administration has been ac- 
cused of that, and with ample justice; also 
of being largely responsible for the acts and 
policies on which inflation was nourished 
But yesterday's procedure in the House shows 
the pot to be at least as black as the kettle, 
and more likely to crack over a hot fire. 


NORMAL PROCESS IGNORED 


If the majority leaders had wished to make 
an impressive demonstration of sincerity in 
their effort they would have sought a rule 
providing reasonable debate and the right to 
limited amendment That is the normal 
process toward emergencr legislation, in- 
dicated even more strongly when the subject 
is complicated. But the course they fol- 
lowed enabled SaM RaysBurN, the minority 
leader, to rally the Democrats against sus- 
pension on these grounds: (1) It was a 
partisan maneuver designed to put in the 
hole all candidates under that party label 
as well as the President with whom they 
must run for office next November; (2) It 
gave not the slightest recognition to the 
rights and dignity of the minority. 

These points were so plain, and Mr. Ray- 
BURN made them with such vigor, that the 
Democrats in the House effected a solid 
front, virtually unknown among them since 
1938 on domestic measures. And 26 Republi- 
cans deserted their leaders in the belief that 
the Democrats would have the better of this 
argument before the people 

Mr. Tart may be able to repair the Republi- 
can position. Or the Republican chieftains 
in the House may find some way to do it and 
put the administration again on the de- 
fensive with respect to inflationary con- 
trols. But they must act with sincerity and 
acquire finesse they did not reveal yesterday, 
if this is to be the end result of the political 
game both sides are playing with an acute 
national problem. 





Scarce Kilowatts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, under au- 
thority granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a newspa- 
per editorial, I desire to call attention to 
the present great power shortage in the 
States of Oregon and Washington. 

Despite the great power developments 
at Bonneville and Grand Coulee, Oregon 
and Washington during December were 
using 99 percent of the available power 
being developed from that river. 
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Since these two States have no gas or 
oil and since their coal supply is limited, 
industries of the region are almost totally 
dependent upon hydroelectrical energy 
for the operation of their plants. 

If present industries are to expand and 
new ones enter these two States to pro- 
vide pay rolls and produce the goods up- 
On which our living standards depend, 
these States must have more hydroelec- 
tric energy as rapidly as is feasible. 

In order to make clear to the Members 
of Congress the urgent need of more 
power development on the Columbia 
River, I include in the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Scarce Kilowatts,” 
published December 9 in the Aberdeen 
World, one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers of western Washington: 

SCARCE KILOWATTS 

Guessers on the Northwest's power needs 
have been badly refuted by peak power de- 
mands this week. The Bonneville power ad- 
ministration revealed that Oregon and 
Washington at 5:30 o'clock Wednesday after- 
noon were using more than 99 percent of the 
electricity that can be generated in the two 
States. The record instantaneous peak at 
that time was 2,847,000 kilowatts. For com- 
parison, Grays Harbor’s peak load is 24,000 
kilowatts. That may give some idea of the 
tremendous power requirements in the two 
Pacific Northwest States 

Generation capacity in the western divi- 
sion of the Northwest power pool—Oregon 
and Washington—is 2,853,000 kilowatts, while 
the generating capacity of the entire North- 
west power pool is 3,800,000 kilowatts. At 
the time of the peak power demand in Ore- 
gon and Washington some power was fed 
into the western division from Idaho and 
Montana. 

Wednesday's record load was even more 
than that for the day before when there were 
only 28,000 kilowatts of reserve energy in the 
power pool's western division. At that time 
63,000 kilowatts were “imported” from Mon- 
tana to build up a reserve of 91,000 kilowatts 
This is working on a pretty narrow margin 
far too narrow to encourage new industry 
In fact, the peak demands this week overshot 
by 22,000 kilowatts the predictions made a 
year ago in a Tacoma meeting of public and 
private power utility experts. They predi- 
cated a peak of 2,825,000 kilowatts this month 

Roy F. Bessey, executive secretary of the 
Interior Department’s coordination commit- 
tee, told a conference of western governers in 
Portland yesterday shat an additional elec- 
tric power capacity of 7,000,000 kilowatts is 
needed in the 11 Western States. He said 
the boost in power production—and 1,800,000 
acres more of crop lands—are needed to 
maintain the vastly increased population of 
the West indicated by present growth. The 
additional 7,000,000 kilowatts, he said, will 
be needed by 1960. We could use a portion 
of it right now. In fact, industrial growth of 
the West is based upon electric energy and 
the West will grow no faster than the avail- 
able supply 





Radio Broadcast of George E. Reedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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place in the Recorp the following radio 
broadcast by veteran commentator 
George E. Reedy, which contains much 
wisdom 

Blunt-spoken LANGER, who has 
never kept ybody in the dark on his stand 
on i ue, has come out with a statement 
that is 1 ry overdue. It may not make some 
of his colleagues too happy, but it is in the 

of a real public service 

The statement is aimed at several of his 
( ues who have long made the Govern- 
ment worker a No. 1 whipping boy. The 
Senator thinks it is a practice that should 
be stopped—stopped by going out and get- 
ting a few real facts—for the public. 

Everyone who has lived in Washington 
y length of time knows exactly what 
talking about He is referring to Sen- 
and Representatives who fall back on 
sensational charges against Federal em- 
ployee just to make a few headlines. 

Since the average civil-service worker is 
voteless, this is usually a pretty safe way of 
getting some publicity. The people who are 
under fire have no way of answering the 
charges. They can only sit tight and hope 
the storm will blow over. 

As a rule, the accusations are a variation 
on the theme, that the Government em- 
ployee, is not doing enough work. He is 
charged with everything—from chewing 
bubble-gum, to playing tic-tac-toe on the 
public’s time. 

Fortunately, Senator LANGER is in a posi- 
tion where he can do something about the 
He is head of the Senate Civil 


Senator 





he is 


situation 


Service Committee—and can make a full- 
scale investigation. He has ordered just ex- 
actly that. 


It's about time that something was done 
along these lines. The charges have been 
a part of every political campaign, from the 
time that the American Government was first 
organized. Usually, they crop up during 
slack news periods 

We have all heard the stories. Sometimes 
they describe offices, where the only work, 
is a community solution of the daily cross- 
word puzzle. Sometimes, they involve com- 
plicated flirtations, between people who 
should be batting out their daily quota. 

Most of us can cite cases where these 
things have actually happened. They are 
bound to, since human nature is pretty much 
the same, anywhere in the world. The real 
question, is whether the stories describe the 
typical Government worker. 

If they do, the whole civil-service system, 
should be drastically overhauled. If they do 
not, then they should be scotched, once and 
for all time. They should not be left dan- 
gling in thin air, for the use of headline 
hungry politicians. 

Over the years, we have reached a point 
where there is a certain stigma attached to 
Government service. Federal employees have 
been slammed and lambasted from so many 
directions, that they are almost ashamed to 
admit they are working for Uncle Sam. 

To say that this is an unhealthy situation, 
would be a masterpiece of understatement. 
It goes far beyond that. If it keeps up, it is 
going to produce an inefficient class of Fed- 
eral workers, who take the jobs—because 
they cannot get anything else. 

In the early days of our Nation, this would 
not have made too much difference. But to- 
day, our Government has become a huge, 
sprawling thing that reaches into the lives 
of everyone. To staff it with second-raters— 
would be a major tragedy. 

Senator LANGER has promised a really thor- 
ough investigation, which will bring all the 
facts to the light of day. His past record, 
is insurance that it will be no whitewash. It 
might well turn out to be, one of the most 
useful investigations of this Congress, 


For Peace in Two Worlds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein an 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star of December 16. 

I believe that the editor is correct in 
that we may have two worlds instead of 
one for the purpose of-bringing about in- 
ternational security and peace. If Rus- 
sia continues her obstructive and delay- 
ing tactics, I believe we should join with 
all of the other countries of the world 
who are willing to join us in trying to 
find some way of developing a system of 
international security. Only in that way 
can we feel certain that we are going to 
have reasonable assurance of security in 
the future. In the atomic and scientific 
age which we have entered we must find 
some means of avoiding a war. Other- 
wise, all of us may perish. The article 
referred to reads as follows: 

FOR PEACE IN TWO WORLDS 


The London meeting of foreign ministers 
has ended in a bleak failure for a reason 
that is at once simple and obvious. As 
Secretary Marshall has said, France, Britain, 
and the United States were ready and eager 
to make it succeed, but Russia was not, and 
that is the sum of the story. 

From the moment the conference opened, 
Foreign Minister Molotov seemed certain to 
adhere to a line calculated to kill it. That 
he did so is not really surprising, but it is 
instructive. It makes clear beyond doubt 
that the Soviet Union at this juncture— 
unless it can have its own way—has no de- 
sire to write an Austrian peace treaty or 
to make a definite beginning on a German 
settlement. 

This policy can hardly be explained as 
anything but a policy designed to keep the 
Red army deep in Europe as long as pos- 
sible and to promote and perpetuate ab- 
normal conditions in order to make it easier 
for the Kremlin to entrench and spread its 
dominance as far west as it can. It is not 
a peace policy; it is a wrecking policy—a 
policy that the western powers could never 
accept without surrendering the continent. 

It is a policy, moreover, that the Russians 
appear determined to pursue for a long time 
tocome. It fits in perfectly with their world- 
wide program of obstruction, noncollabora- 
tion, and vilifying propaganda against the 
United States, Britain, France, and all other 
like-minded nations. The spirit that ani- 
mates it is the same spirit that animates the 
Soviet position in Korea, the Soviet paralysis 
of atomic control, the Soviet boycott of the 
Balkan “watchdog” commission, and the 
violent Soviet opposition to such great un- 
dertakings as the projected long-range Euro- 
pean recovery program. The collapse of the 
London Conference serves merely to round 
out the picture and to indicate that the 
men of the Kremlin, far from having a 
change for the better in mind, are bent on 
following a lone-wolf course, come what may. 

In such circumstances there seems little 
or no reason to hope for a near-future bridg- 
ing of the gulf between east and west. 
The idea we must now get used to is that 
this situation—this grim division of the 
world—is not likely to end for many years, 
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if ever. The failure at London leaves scant 
room for doubt that the dream of collective 
security on a global scale, with all lands 
working together, is still only a dream, and 
a very remote one at that. This does not 
mean, however, that mankind has had its 
last chance for an enduring peace and has 
lost it. War is not inevitable by any means. 
America and the other free and independent 
countries of the earth have overwhelming 
power among them, and there are things 
they can do to insure their common safety. 

France, Britain, and the United States, for 
instance, can now unify their three zones 
in Germany into a great force for the good 
of the Continent. The 16-nation European 
recovery program can be effectuated. We 
can see to it, through the machinery of the 
United Nations and our own American 
efforts, that countries like Greece and Italy 
are not robbed of their independence. We 
can cultivate powerful economic and politi- 
cal ties with our friends abroad, and with 
them we can intensify informational pro- 
grams designed to spread more and more 
light behind the iron curtain. Above all, 
always leaving the door open for an agree- 
ment with Russia, we can maintain our mili- 
tary readiness at the level demanded by the 
present situation. 

If a program of this sort is carried out by 
the United States and like-minded powers, 
at least part of the world—a large part—will 
be able to organize its own system of collec- 
tive security, and it may even succeed in 
eventually persuading the Russians to come 
in. The “if” involved is a crucial one, of 
course, and there is no certainty that it will 
be met. Assuming the best, however, the 
cooperating nations can do much to guar- 
antee their own safety even if the Soviet 
Union chooses to keep the globe split in two. 
Grave as it is, the London failure does not 
justify despair. We still can have peace if 
we work for it. 





Waging the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of how to obtain universal 
peace is the most important one that 
faces the world. If we are to have an 
atomic or biological war, we know it will 
mean practically the destruction of civil- 
ization and will probably usher in a new 
dark age. Intelligent people throughout 
the country are thinking and speaking 
on this problem, to their friends and 
neighbors. 

An article written by the Honorable 
Ralph C. Dills, of the Sixty-ninth Assem- 
bly District of the State of California, 
has recently come to my attention. This 
article appears in the December issue of 
the California Teachers Association Rec- 
ord, southern section. 

Because of the vital message contained 
in this article and because it will be read 
by many of our leading educators in 
southern California, and because of our 
high regard for the character and ability 
of Assemblyman Ralph C. Dills, under 
unanimous consent I include his article 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, as follows: 








WAGING THE PEACE 


(By Assemblyman Ralph C. Dills, Sixty-ninth 
District, California) 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God. (Matthew 5:9) 

Nearly 2,000 years ago the Frince of Peace 
taught men how to live together as brothers. 
Yet man has not learned the lesson of the 
Master Teacher. We have with the centuries 
learned to wage war effectively; we have made 
little progress in waging peace. 

A glance at the figures showing some of the 
results of World War II allied air raids dem- 
onstrates our warring ability: Killed 560,000 
individuals; wounded 1,192,000 individuals; 
homes demolished or burned, 5,810,000; indi- 
viduals made homeless, 16,700,000. 

This amazing destructive power, however, 
is now as obsolete as the dreaded German 
Zeppelin of 1915 to 1918 which in raids over 
England in those years killed but 435 indi- 
viduals and wounded 1,069 others. 

But what of the future? Listen to the 
scientists! They tell us that there is no 
defense against atomic warfare. Even if we 
could be 90 percent effective in intercepting 
piloted bombers or pilotless missiles the 10 
percent penetrating defenses could wipe out 
any target. 

Bombs now available are fifty times more 
powerful than the primitive Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki type and, as if this were not enough 
to fill our souls with a sense of impending 
disaster, we learn from Rear Adm. Ellis M. 
Zacharias, USN (retired), the wartime Deputy 
Chief of Naval Intelligence, that there are 
other absolute weapons of chemical, biologi- 
cal, and climatological types capable of ex- 
terminating from the face of the earth the 
last vestige of human, animal, and even 
vegetable life. They are being manufactured 
now! They are not an American monopoly 
and are of such a nature that small nations 
with limited industrial facilities may develop 
them. (United Nations World, November 
1947.) 

Yes, there is no longer doubt of our ability 
to wage a war which will mean the extinc- 
tion of civilization. The ordinary person in 
all lands knows this and his faith in the 
probability of ending all wars is at an all- 
time low. 

As never before the teacher, the clergyman, 
the civic leader, the man in public life must 
teach, preach, and practice the belief that 
we are on the threshold of everlasting peace. 
We must understand that peace can no longer 
be a static or negative thing. We must wage 
peace in a new and dynamic manner. 

A recent survey disclosed that 86 percent 
of those questioned indicated that they had 
a direct and active part in some phase of 
winning the war. Only 36 percent believed 
they were making contributions toward 
winning the peace. How can this situation 
be altered? Here are some suggestions: 

First, we must attack the basic causes of 
war, the sources of irritation and friction. 
The existence or threat of starvation and 
want at home or abroad creates a fertile 
breeding ground for conflicts which grow into 
major international problems. Lack of food, 
raw materials, and health facilities must be 
dealt with on an international scale and 
with sympathy and understanding. 

Second, the problem of ignorance which 
is the source of the malice, hate, distrust, 
and misunderstanding that lead to strife 
and war must be attacked with even greater 
resources, vigor, and vision than we employed 
in successful prosecuting the war. The 
Sermon on the Mount might well be a good 
guide for future action and attitudes. The 
elimination of educational inequalities in 
America which resulted in 350,000 draftees 
being unable to sign their names—could well 
be “operation immediate.” Only by ade- 
quate Federal aid to education can we cope 
with this problem. 

Third, we must believe that war is not in- 
evitable and that man can live in peace. 
The preamble to the Constitution of the 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) declares 
that “since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” We must 
have faith in the United Nations organiza- 
tion, in UNESCO, and all of the special or- 
ganizations established by those who are en- 
deavoring with ever-increasing success to lay 
a& foundation for a new era of peace and 
plenty. 

Fourth, we must undertake as a personal 
duty and responsibility a study of world 
problems, international affairs, and interna- 
tional peace organizations. We must daily 
Strive to do something worth while and sig- 
nificant to promote true democracy, good 
will, and understanding among those with 
whom we come in contact. Above all, each 
of us should acquire a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for promoting in every conceiv- 
able manner the cause of world peace. None 
of us is too unimportant. We have to face 
the fact that we are in all-out fight to save 
our own lives and our civilization. Death 
and total destruction are the alternatives. 
An unknown author in the following words 
has caught the spirit of the need of our 
times: 

“I AM ONLY ONE 
“I am only one; 
But, I am one. 
I cannot do everything 
But I can do something. 
What I can do, I ought 
And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God, 
I will do.’ 


to do; 


The peacemakers of the world cannot draft 
your services. But what you can do toward 
waging the peace, they fervently hope you 
will do. 





August H. Scheid: 50-Year Veteran of 
School Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
days of the little red schoolhouse have 
about ended in Ohio, and I want to pay 
tribute to a man who has served more 
than 50 years on boards of education in 
Erie County, having done much for rural 
education. I am including a news item 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer cover- 
ing the service of August H. Scheid: 


STARTS FIFTY-SECOND YEAR ON SCHOoor 
BoARDS—OHIOAN ENDED REIGN OF LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, November 22.—August 

H. Scheid, of neighboring Huron Township 
in Erie County, instrumental in bringing 
about the abolishment of the one-room little 
red schoolhouses today is entering his fifty- 
second year as a member of county and town- 
ship school boards. 

It was in April 1896, that he was first 
elected to a post in the county educational 
system and his service of more than a half 
century is believed to be unequalled in Ohlo. 

In the same year, he was elected town- 
ship clerk and he also was ex officio clerk of 
the board of education. His opponent for 
the clerkship was the late John C. Drake of 
Kimball, a former State senator. 

Scheid at the November 4 election was again 


} 


reelected for his eighth 4-year consecu 





tive 
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term to the Erie County school board and 
of which he is president. He and Dr. E. C 
Alexander of Castalia were unopposed at the 
polls. 

CAREER STARTED IN 1896 

His first election to the county board came 
in 1919, and prior to that time he was on 
township boards. His educational career be- 
gan with his election as an Oxford Township 
member in 1896. 

He recalled that 50 years ago teachers in the 
one-room rural schools received a salary of 
$22.50 a month, and remembers that in- 
structors in those early days were more plen- 
tiful than in the present day. At one time 
he recalls 26 applications for px 
teachers in four one-room schools, 22 more 
than the number required 

He was instrumental in closing the first 
one-room school in Erie County, which had 
only six pupils. 

He attributed the recent 
to the fact that salaries for 
not kept with those paid in 
industry 
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teacher shortage 
teachers have 
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Stabilization of Commodity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including a radio speech made by me on 
Sunday, December 14, over Station WHP 
in Harrisburg, Pa.: 

Last Thursday, December I1, 
Truman held a press conference at which he 
announced his flat rejection of the Wolcott 
bill to stabilize the national economy and 
to aid in curbing inflationary tendencies 
He said further that he would send down 
some specific suggested legislation on this 
subject within the next few days 

The special session is nearing its close It 
could not last longer than early January of 
next year when the regular session is due 
to start. It is a legislative impossibility for 
the Congress to consider and act upon these 
proposals of the President’s during this ses- 
sion. Mr. Truman spent 10 years in the 
Senate. He knows this just as well as does 
every Member of Congress. The purpose of 
his making such statements now 
month after the special session began—can 
be rationalized only on the ground of be 
a purely political maneuver. When Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed the price control exten- 
sion bill in 1946 on the day 
pired, he knew then it was a legislative im- 
possibility for the Congress to enact a sub- 
stitute bill without a gap during which price 
would gyrate and go completely out of hand 
As the leader of his party then, he knew hi 
own party was split wide open on many 
phases of price legislation. He insisted upon 
disorder. He created it at the sacrifice of 


the national i rest in 1946 He added to 


President 
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the flames when he threw all orderly controls 
out of the window by his own actions in the 
fall of 1946. 

The Republican proposals in the Wolk 
bill contain everything which the many Cab- 
inet members, testifying before our commit- 
tee, indicated the Pre dd tt 
time or in the imme f Ev if 
President were given t n t unlimited 
grant of pow é e Cabinet 
me s insisted t y < - 
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future steps would only be taken if it de- 
veloped that voluntary controls would not 
work. From that point on, the suggestions 
of the Cabinet members became increasingly 
vague and contradictory. No one could tell 
just what they meant. They could not tell 
what they would do, nor how they would do 
it. Remember this, the present bill does 
cover completely all that was to be put into 
effect during the next few months. 

Mr. Truman took the occasion of this press 
conference to demonstrate his complete lack 
of knowledge of the bill itself. He criticized 
the provision permitting consultation and 


agreement between the Government and rep- 
resentatives of industry, business and agri- 
culture in respect to the problems indicated 


below in the quotation from the bill itself. 
The President attacked this violently as a 
complete disregard of the antitrust laws. It 
might be well to read this provision in full 
so that you can judge for yourself Just what 
it says and does: 

“Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses declared in section 1 of this joint reso- 
lution, the President is authorized to consult 
with representatives of industry, business, 
and agriculture with a view to encouraging 
the making by persons engaged in industry, 
business, and agriculture, of voluntary agree- 
ments 

“(1) providing for allocation of transpor- 
tation facilities and equipment; 

“(2) providing for the nrarketing of live- 
stock and poultry at weights and grades that 
represent the most efficient utilization of 
grain; 

“(3) providing for allocation and inven- 
tory control of scarce commodities which 
basically affect the cost of living or indus- 
trial production; 

“(4) providing for regulation of specula- 
tive trading on commodity exchanges; or 

“(5) which will otherwise carry out the 
purposes declared in section 1 of this joint 
resolution. 

“(b) The President is authorized to ap- 
prove any such agreement which he finds will 
carry out any of the purposes declared in 
section 1 of this joint resolution, except that 
he shall not approve any agreement unless 
such agreement specifically provides that it 
shall cease to be effective on or before March 
1, 1949, and he shall not approve any agree- 
ment which provides for the fixing of prices. 

“(c) Parties to any agreement approved 
under this section are hereby relieved from 
the operation of the antitrust laws, and of 
all other restraints, limitations, and prohibi- 
tions of law, with respect to the making of 
such agreement and with respect to carrying 
out such agreement prior to March 1, 1949, 
in conformity with its provisions. 

““(d) As used in this section the term ‘per- 
son’ means an individual, corporation, part- 
nership, or association.” 

You will notice: 

1. The representatives of industry, busi- 
ness, and agriculture are authorized to con- 
sult with the President or his designated 
representatives. 

2. The President is authorized to approve 
any such agreement only when he finds it 
will carry out the declared purposes. 

3. He is directed not to approve any agree- 
ment which provides for the fixing of prices 
or which extends beyond the effective date, 
March 1, 1949. 

4. The President is not required to ap- 
prove any agreement unless he feels it is 
wise; therefore, no agreement entered into 
can ever be valid unless the President, him- 
self, approves that specific agreement. The 
only possible way in which the antitrust 
laws could ever be infringed upon under this 
law would be if the President, or his desig- 
nated authorities, attempted to violate them 
or connive in their violation. Presumably, 
the President would designate the Attorney 
General to perform this duty. The attorney 
general has the responsibility of enforcing 
the antitrust laws. 


The best comment I have read on this 
statement of Truman’s appeared in the 
Washington Star, a paper usually friendly 
to the President. The Star said, “President 
Truman's do-or-die stand in behalf of the 
untouchability of the antitrust laws might 
be touching if he were not so egregiously 
wrong about it.” The President’s position 
is made more ridiculous because Secretary of 
Commerce Harriman on that same Thursday 
submitted proposals for compulsory enforce- 
ment of priorities and allocations to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. In these Har- 
riman proposed industry agreements more 
sweeping than those permitted under the 
present House bill. 

The present system seems to be for each 
Cabinet member to bring in some sugges- 
tions. The first one was brought up by Har- 
riman on Thursday. Then the Cabinet 
member makes it clear to the Congress that 
he is speaking only for himself and dis- 
tinctly not for the President or the adminis- 
tration. Secretary Schwellenbach proposed 
some others on Friday and said he would 
propose some wage controls later. He 
was careful to describe them as “his per- 
sonal recommendations,” thereby avoiding 
any possibility of their being construed as 
administration recommendations. Despite 
his public statement about sending up sug- 
gestions to the Capitol, the President has 
not done so as yet. He is obviously leaving 
himsel: free to repudiate the recommenda- 
tions of his subordinates if and when they 
prove unpopular or are found to be unwork- 
able. 

The bill also extends export controls and 
the power to allocate transportation facilities 
for a year. By adequately using these powers 
already at his disposal, a great deal of the 
impact of the foreign aid program on prices 
could have been cushioned. The bill also 
permits the President to exercise any author- 
ity granted through any department, agency, 
or Officer in the executive branch of the 
Government. Lastly, it increases the reserve 
requirements applicable to Federal Reserve 
Banks from 25 to 35 and 40 percent. This 
is the same reserve required for years prior 
to 1945. It was lowered in 1945 at the re- 
quest of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The President was then openly ad- 
vocating inflation. As a matter of fact, the 
inflationary policies of President Truman 
during the last half of 1945 (although some- 
what forgotten today) have more to do with 
present high prices than any other one 
factor, with the possible exception of the 
huge shipments overseas of goods in short 
supply in this country. It was then he forced 
the increase in the price of steel, finally re- 
sulting in an increase of $5 a ton early in 
1946. This price increase was reflected all 
along the line. It created a major disloca- 
tion in the entire price structure which was 
then under price control. 

This reserve requirement provision is in- 
tended as an initial step toward “tighten- 
ing up credit and deterring inflationary pres- 
sures.” It will have little, if any, present 
effect except psychologically. It does recog- 
nize the dangers in the potential credit avail- 
abilities in our Nation. The Federal Reserve 
Board and many other Government agencies 
under their existing powers could have taken 
many steps during the past 2 years to re- 
strain inflation, if they had been disposed to 
do so. Generally, these steps have not been 
taken. The usual policy has been to neg- 
lect and ignore the use of powers at their 
disposal, thereby avoiding responsibility for 
what might happen through the exercise of 
the powers. The next step was to come up to 
the Congress and request new and more 
sweeping powers in order to combat an al- 
leged crisis, the situation having been created 
or at least made worse by their own failure 
to carry out judiciously and fairly the duties 
previously placed upon them, 
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No one claims this bill is a cure-all for 
high prices. You cannot pump billions into 
the spending stream of the Nation year after 
year and you cannot continue to ship a huge 
volume of our products out of the country 
without there being a long, cumulative ef- 
fect. You cannot offset this in a day. Haste 
and ill-considered action could easily cur- 
tail production here at home, thereby caus- 
ing far more harm than good. We must 
maintain and increase production. If our 
production recedes it will lower the standard 
of living here and jeopardize any foreign- 
aid program which we might contemplate. 
Our standard of living depends upon goods 
created. Foreign aid depends on goods far 
more than upon dollars. You could easily 
slip back to the troubles and shortages of 
the OPA if you did not avoid the errors of 
the past which occurred in that program and 
particularly in its administration. There is 
a wide difference of opinion on what should 
be done. The present bill represents what 
can be done at this special session. The 
committee looks forward to further action 
early next year. If certain controversial is- 
sues had been included in the proposal, the 
chances of the passage of any legislation at 
all on this subject during the balance of this 
year would have been nil. There is a wide 
difference of opinion now, as there was in 
1945, in both parties on how many phases 
of this general subject should be handled. 

You can summarize the present bill by 
saying: 

1. It is the maximum which can reason- 
ably be expected to go through the Congress 
to final enactment in the allotted time of 
the special session. 

2. That it gives the President everything 
which his Cabinet members have decided 
he would do as of the present and immediate 
future. 

3. It provides the necessary ground work 
upon which any future action will neces- 
sarily rest. 

On some of the issues President Trumar 
would probably be opposed by at least one- 
half of his own party in Congress. You can 
check this by looking at the votes when these 
same issues were voted upon in one form or 
another in sessions of past Congresses. Even 
the present bill has provoked some argu- 
ment. 





Labor-Management Act of 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many exaggerated and mis- 
leading adjectives bandied about, re- 
garding the Labor-Management Act of 
1947, that it would not be surprising if 
the public gained an entirely inaccurate 
picture. 

One labor union member of my con- 
gressional district, however, voices the 
sentiments of all working men and 
women, who thoroughly understand this 
law, in a letter to the Rochester Times- 
Union of Rochester, N. Y. 

The editorial comment on his letter 
is set forth below under leave to extend 
my remarks: 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAV BAD FOR WHOM? 


Tom Crinnen, of Rochester, wrote the editor 
of the Times-Union that the Taft-Hartley 
law “will be a God-send to men and women 
working for a living.” 
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How different that from the cries of “slave- 
labor law” raised by some of the big unton 
bosses! 

Where lies the truth? 

No law is perfect. But the Taft-Hartley 
law definitely is in the right direction and 
any faults can be corrected as we go along 
because machinery is provided for periodic 
review. 

The law aims at equal justice for the low- 
liest member of a union no less than for the 
top union Official; for the little employer no 
less than for the man employing thousands. 

The self-seeker who says it’s all bad should 
be asked: “Bad for whom?” 

Certainly, Tom Crinnen holds, it’s not bad 
for the workingman. 

A lot of people, as we've remarked before, 
are just finding out what the law really is 
and does. As more and more learn the truth 
the feeling against those who’ve been mis- 
representing it is apt to be something to see. 





Hudson County Bar Association Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding functions of the year in the 
New York metropolitan area is the an- 
nual dinner of the Bar Association of 
Hudson County, N. J. Last Saturday 
marked the seventieth anniversary of 
this important and delightful function. 
There were in attendance more than 900 
diners, nearly all of whom were lawyers. 
The special guests were Hon. John F. 
Drewen and Hon. Thomas J. Stanton, 
presiding judges of the Hudson County 
court of common pleas. The other 
guests were Hon. Clarence E. Case, chief 
justice of New Jersey and the remaining 
members of the supreme court, Hon. A. 
Dayton Oliphant, the chancelor, and vice 
chancelors; the lay judges of the court 
of errors and appeals; the judges of the 
circuit court; and Hon. Gerald Mc- 
Laughlin, judge of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, judges of the 
United States District Court in New Jer- 
sey, Hon. Paul J. Duffy and Hon. August 
Ziegener, judges of the Hudson County 
court of common pleas, together with 
Hon. Thomas J. Brogan, former chief 
justice of New Jersey, Hon. Luther A, 
Campbell, the former chancelor, Hon. 
David Nimmo, judge of the Hudson 
County juvenile court, Hon. Marshal] Van 
Winkle, Hon. David A. Pindar, advisory 
masters of the court of chancery, and 
Hon. Joseph Summerill, Jr., president of 
the New Jersey State Bar Association. 

The toastmaster was Hon. William T. 
Cahill, referee in bankruptcy and presi- 
dent of the Hudson County Bar Associa- 
tion. 

The guest speaker of the evening was 
the distinguished United States Senator 
from Illinois, Hon. Scott W. Lucas. He 
delivered an eloquent and thoughtful ad- 
dress, and received from the large audi- 
ence, which included many of the most 
eminent members of the New Jersey Bar, 
rapt attention and well-deserved ap- 
plause. At the close of the dinner, Sena- 
tor Lucas was the recipient of many con- 
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gratulatory expressions from those who 
were moved to admiration by his speech, 
which I herewith append: 


Iam delighted at the opportunity of speak- 
ing to the lawyers of the Hudson County 
Bar Association of the State of New Jersey. 
I am convinced that those of us who are 
skilled in the arts of the law have a special 
and peculiar responsibility in helping main- 
tain the blessings of liberty which are being 
threatened seriously throughout the world. 

Our country has enjoyed the advantages 
of democratic government for over 170 years. 
Today we are the leaders of mankind in every 
human endeavor. It is admitted that ours 
is the greatest and most celebrated form of 
government in the eyes of freemen every- 
where. 

As we watch the uncertain and tragic de- 
velopments in nations of the Old World, it 
should be a source of great pride to every 
American patriot that in the Government of 
the United States we find strength, confi- 
dence, and stability. We are proud that we 
have been able to resist the influences which 
have altered radically the forms of govern- 
ment in the rest of the world. But, my 
friends, I sometimes wonder whether we are 
all awake to our solemn responsibilities as 
freemen to cherish and defend the way of 
life we hold so dear. My doubts stem not 
only from what is going on in Europe and 
Asia today, but also from what is occurring 
within our own borders. We know that sub- 
versive forces labor aggressively in seeking 
to undermine our institutions. We see 
smugness, complacency, selfishness, and 
greed as a cancerous growth on the body 
politic. 

A cynic once said that people tend to have 
the form of government which they deserve. 
Despots and tyrants, on that theory, are the 
reward of peoples who do not hold liberty 
dear. Because we were a free people yester- 
day, because we are a free people today, it 
does not follow that we shall be free tomor- 
row. As a people we shall continue to be 
free only if we are prepared to defend our 
liberties against encroachment from what- 
ever source, with the same devotion and self- 
sacrifice as the great patriots who threw off 
the yoke of England and established the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

The ideal toward which those patriots were 
working was best expressed by John Adams, 
contained in the bill of rights of the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, that the Amer- 
ican Government should be a government 
of laws and not of men. This phrase which 
slips so easily off the tongue is pregnant with 
meaning. It is a shield against the arbitrary 
and capricious exercise of power by elected 
officials of the Government. No action of an 
individual can be visited with punishment 
unless a law condemns such action. Each of 
us can govern his conduct in accordance with 
the law, safe in the knowledge that if we have 
truly followed the law we need have no fear 
of the consequences. 

But for lawyers, the expression has a spe- 
cial meaning. A government of laws im- 
plies that there will be lawyers to write the 
laws, and judges who will interpret the 
laws and try your cases. 

But, in all seriousness, without the help 
of skilled men to provide and to interpret 
the law, there can be no government of laws. 
And throughout the whole of American his- 
tory, the lawyer has played a role of which 
we today, the inheritors of a great tradition, 
should be justly proud. The Constitution of 
the United States, which the English states- 
man Gladstone, characterized as “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man,” and 
which Macaulay said was “the wonder of the 
ages,” was almost exclusively the handiwork 
of lawyers. It was not only a noble charter 
of liberty, which sprang from a deep belief 
in the dignity of the individual; it was also 
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a set of laws to be interpreted and applied by 
lawyers and judges. We are in even better 
Position than Gladstone and Macaulay to 
evaluate the worth of that document. Since 
that day we have passed through a period 
of great social and economic change, when 
new methods had to be devised to meet new 
crises in government. We have come through 
two great world wars which shook to the 
roots the governments of the world. Sci- 
ence in the last few decades has made 
enormous strides, so that Gladstone and 
Macaulay would hardly recognize the world 
in which we live; and science has brought 
with it changes in our lives, and the prospect 
of changes, of which we are only now dimly 
aware. Through it all, the American Con- 
stitution has proved itself to be so supple and 
so hardy an instrument, that only 21 amend- 
ments were necessary in the 170 years of its 
existence to make it conform to the needs of 
the American people. That it has continued 
its capacity for growth without serious im- 
pairment in our modern and complex so- 
ciety is a glorious tribute to the genius and 
vision of the founding fathers 

John Marshall saw perhaps more clearly 
than most the durability of the Consti- 
tution and expressed his feelings in the hap- 
piest language. In McCulloch against Mary- 
land he spoke of the Constitution as “intend- 
ed to endure for ages to come and, conse- 
quentiy, to be adapted to the various crises 
of human affairs.” And again, in Cohens 
against Virginia, he said, “a constitution is 
framed for ages to come and is designed to 
approach immortality as nearly as human 
institutions can approcch it.” But, in the 
same case, he gave voice to another truth, 
which we are sometimes inclined to overlook. 
“The people,” he said, “made the Constitu- 
tion, and the people can unmake it. It is the 
creature of their will, and lives only by their 
will.” 

You may perhaps think it strange that I 
should come to you from the Senate of the 
United States, where matters of world-shak- 
ing importance are being debated, to talk 
about the basic principles of our Government. 
And yet, as I look about me, and particularly 
as I review the situation across the seas, it 
seems to me that we are living through a 
world crisis which could well endanger our 
constitutional freedoms before it runs its 
course. And, because I fear that such a 
dreadful eventuality could take place, I have 
taken this opportunity to try to drive home 
the necessity for constantly examining first 
these basic and fundamental principles. 

The liberties of which I speak are, of course, 
not absolute. Some liberties must yield to 
the common good. A man is not free, as Mr. 
Justice Holmes remarked, to shout “fire!” in 
a crowded theater, nor indeed is he free to 
use economic power to crush those whose lot 
is poorer than his. The basic liberties are 
those which recognize the dignity of the in- 
dividual and his inalienable rights. They 
are based on the concept that we are all chil- 
dren of God and that some part of the Divine 
spark is in each of us. Unless we cherish 
the dignity of the least of our fellow citizens, 
we are not truly devoted to the ideals of our 
country and its Constitution. 

We cannot expect our people to cherish our 
way of life unless they understand and ap- 
preciate the things which make up our way 
of life. How many of them do you suppose 
can explain the nature of the relationship 
between the State and Federal Governments, 
or the specific guaranties contained in the 
Bill of Rights, or the basis on which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has the 
power to declare an act of the Congress un- 
constitutional. Or how many have a deep 
understanding of the momentous proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Convention, when 
that band of patriots hammered out our Con- 
stitution, or understand the constitutional 
crisis precipitated by the threat of South 
Carolina to secede from the Union. 
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In spite of the fact that many lay persons 
do not have a deep understanding of our his- 
tory and the political principles which have 
kept us a great Nation, I venture to say that 
there is a deep thirst among our people for 
just such understanding. We have recently 
been witnessing the thrilling spectacle of the 
Fredom Train, which, under the auspices of 
the American Heritage Foundation, has been 
traveling to the cities and towns and villages 
of America, carrying aboard its precious 
cargo, the documents which are the visible 
symbols of the greatness of our country. The 
newspapers tell us that people come to see 
these documents by the hundreds, lining up 
in the cold, to get a glimpse of those priceless 
pieces of paper, the Magna Carta, the May- 
flower Compact, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and _ the 
Gettysburg Address. 

They are not thus crowding aboard a train 
because they are antiquarians, interested in 
old manuscripts for their own sake. Rather, 
they go aboard as Americans; interested in 
the traditions of their country and how they 
grew—interested to find out how a little 
group of men who were bound together by 
the tie of liberty forged out of the neces- 
sities of the time a new form of government 
which has lasted for over a century and a 
half. Their hunger for information, their 
interest in these documents is the most elo- 
quent testimony to the deep yearning in the 
American people for the preservation of 
American ideals and aspirations. 

It goes without saying that our schools and 
our colleges are the places to begin the proc- 
ess of the education of Americans for the re- 
sponsibilities which are theirs. This educa- 
tion should come in the most specific terms. 
Not only should those attending be taught 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
and how those duties and responsibilities 
came about—they should also be taught the 
ways in which our liberties are threatened 
and how they are sometimes violated. 

It is of equal importance that our students 
be taught the facts about the governmental 
systems which compete with democracy—the 
twin menaces of fascism and communism. 
They should learn the origin of fascism and 
under what circumstances communism 
arises. We have nothing to lose by making 
perfectly clear the nature of the govern- 
ments which compete with democracy. On 
the contrary, it is only by the most specific 
understanding of the nature of our Govern- 
ment and the governments of other countries 
that our citizens will learn to cherish their 
democratic heritage all the more. 

I am not suggesting that our schools em- 
bark on a calculated propaganda campaign. 
I am suggesting only that they tell the hon- 
est uncolored truth. Communism within 
this country the communism abroad have 
cast their shadow over our beloved country. 
We must devise methods of dealing with 
both those dread specters. We can be suc- 
cessful only if our people have learned to 
love democracy, not only by instinct, but 
also with understanding. The more deeply 
they understand what is at stake in the bat- 
tle against the menace of communism, the 
more vigorously will they be prepared to 
meet its challenge. The Communists them- 
selves are finished students of our Constitu- 
tion. They use it as a shield to protect their 
un-American activities in the name of per- 
sonal and political liberty, while in the dark 
hours of the night they plot to destroy the 
very foundations of individual liberty. 

My friends, I speak as I do because we in 
America live in the center of a world of terror 
and turmoil. The countries of Europe have 
been torn asunder by a devastating war, from 
which some are slowly and painfully recov- 
ering with our help. We see also the great 
bear of Russia walking over the prostrate 
life of one nation after another, both by 
force and by the stealth of political infiltra- 
tion. In Russia, and her satellite countries, 


liberty as we know it does not exist. In 
those countries man is taught that the be- 
all and end-all of his existence is to serve the 
state and -to glorify the name of the state. 
France, which was our ally in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and which stood at our side in 
the two world wars, is now locked in a strug- 
gle with the forces of communism. Italy is 
likewise in grave danger of falling into the 
hands of communism. Only England, the 
country which, since the Magna Carta, has 
been devoted to the ideal of individual lib- 
erty, has so far escaped the struggle with 
internal and external communism. But to- 
day the English people are worse off econom- 
ically than they were during the war. 
“Austerity” is the word heard on every 
tongue. 

To me, our duty under these circumstances 
is very plain. We cannot abandon Europe to 
decay and thus inevitably to communism, 
If we are not moved by our natural human- 
itarian instincts to spring to the aid of an 
ally still suffering grievously from the wounds 
inflicted by a common enemy, then certainly 
we must be moved by our own self interest. 
In this atomic age, there is no impenetrable 
Chinese wall which surrounds our country, 
and which tells potential aggressors that they 
may go so far and no farther. However, I 
am very much afraid that some Americans, 
including some of our statesmen, are closing 
their eyes to these fairly obvious facts. From 
their deportment and demeanor, it is appar- 
ent they would rather not live in such a 
world, but for good or ill, it is the only world 
we have in which to live. 

Fortunately, for our country, the two great 
political parties have created out of the 
necessity of showing to the world an America 
united, a foreign policy which embrances 
both parties. The men who forged that 
policy saw clearly that wide differences of 
opinion, freely expressed, would weaken 
America’s hand at the conference tables and 
in the foreign offices of the governments of 
the world. Asaresult, there is no democratic 
foreign policy, there is no republican foreign 
policy, there is only an American foreign 
policy. That immediate policy requires us to 
embark on a specifie program for the tem- 
porary relief of western Europe, on the 
theory that the people of France, Italy, and 
Austria shall not suffer the pangs of hu.uger 
and the chill of winter for the lack of bread 
and coal. The passing of this humanitarian 
program by the Senate and House has had a 
tremendous psychological effect upon the 
people of Italy and France. The Communists 
headed by the Kremlin in Moscow at last 
realiz that we mean business. 

Our long-range policy calls for the enact- 
ment of the Marshall plan, on the theory 
that the 16 nations of western Europe, who 
propose to participate in the plan, must re- 
main friendly and free, if we are to work out 
an everlasting peace. 

The Marshall plan is not a one-way street. 
It is a plan for the mutual benefit of all. 
While we shall loan to these nations some 
sixteen to twenty billions of dollars over a 
period of 4 years, it will not be a program of 
waste and extravagance. The Congress will 
enact legislation to see that this money is 
not frittered away. 

Candor compels me to admit that what 
we do under the Marshall plan is a gamble. 
But, can we afford to do nothing and let the 
expansion of communism run its ungodly 
and ugly course throughout Europe and 
Asia? I, for one, choose to assist those 16 
nations devastated by the most disastrous 
war in all history to retain their right to be 
free through a program of economic stability. 

It is amazing and fantastic to know that 
in this country many isolationists are agree- 
ing with Communists in their opposition to 
this program. They are either against any 
relief at all, or desire to see the appropriation 
reduced to the point where it would be worse 
than no appropriation at all. Too little and 
too late may plunge all Europe into economic 
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chaos and disaster, and that means com- 
munistic domination of that continent. 
Any American who fails to comprehend the 
grim implications of such a communistic 
victory is playing fast and loose with the 
future of this country. In our own self- 
defense, I respectfully submit that we must 
do everything within our power to maintain 
the traditional independence and freedom of 
the 16 nations included in the Marshall plan. 
This is a realistic and progressive outlook 
which will pay rich dividends in future se- 
curity and happiness. It is an absolute ne- 
cessity unless we are willing to subject our- 
selves to world humiliation by beating a 
cowardly retreat from the dominant and 
leading position our Nation holds through- 
out the universe. 

My fellow Americans, Congress must soon 
decide this momentous question. No graver 
peacetime problem has ever faced the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. And yet, 
most Members of Congress know today 
whether or not they favor the basic objec- 
tives of this plan. The debate upon the is- 
sues involved will be lengthy and thorough. 
All the facts should be presented. However, 
in this critical hour, there is no room in this 
debate for the politician. This is truly a 
great American issue. It is the hour when 
Members of Congress should rise above the 
fog in public duty and in private thinking. 
The ramifications of this program and its 
implications to the future welfare of our 
country demand that Congress act upon this 
measure with all convenient speed. It is not 
the type of legislation which should meet 
with emasculating and dilatory amendments. 
Sixteen to twenty billion dollars to aid in 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction of the 
16 countries in western Europe might mean 
the difference between peace and another 
war. 

If the Congress had not promptly voted 
to support the President’s proposal for aid 
to Greece and Turkey, we should now be in 
serious danger of Communist infiltration or 
seizure in that part of world. The Govern- 
ment of Greece would now be in the same 
position as the Government of Yugoslavia— 
a puppet of the Soviet Government. Turkey 
would find Communist forces desperately 
trying to get a foothold in that country. 
Fortunately for us, the Congress saw the na- 
ture of the emergency in those two Mediter- 
Tanean countries and acted swiftly enough 
so that we were able to stop the expansion of 
communism before it took over the strategic 
spots in the Mediterranean area. 

No one in this country particularly enjoys 
the situation in which we find ourselves. 
Had we any choice, it would, of course, be 
better if we could turn our attention to find- 
ing the solution to America’s problems, and 
let the rest of the world go its own way, with- 
out the necessity for our aid. But there is 
no choice except to do what we propose to 
do. So long as the spectre of communism 
looms as large as it does, we have to meet 
its challenge affirmatively. 

The savage attack made by the Commu- 
nists on our European policy is the best, evi- 
dence of the correctness of that policy. The 
men of the Kremlin understand perhaps 
better than we possibly can that a Europe 
which can regain its feet and resume its 
place in the economy of the world, will not 
fall a prey to communism. When Russia is 
firmly convinced of this all-important fact, 
Molotov may be glad to talk to Marshall, 
and may even contemplate talking to God. 
Vychinsky’s libels and vilifications of this 
country could be forgotten, if these two all- 
powerful nations could find a way to live 
together in the same world, This old earth 
is big enough for both. 

But, my friends, while, through the Mar- 
shall plan, the United Nations organization, 
and the drafting of treaties, we are seeking 
to work out the destiny of this country, we 
must, during all these trying hours, be ade- 
quately prepared to meet any act of aggres- 
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sion that might endanger the peace of 
America. Our Air Force must be armed, 
equipped, and ready to strike at a moment’s 
notice. Our Army and Navy must have the 
latest and most effective weapons of war. We 
cannot afford to economize with the defenses 
of our country. We must be everywhere 
armed, everywhere vigilant, until we are cer- 
tain that world peace is a fait accompli. 
Our precious liberties must be preserved at 
any cost. 

I pray we shall never have to call on our 
arms and our young men to go forth again 
to defend our country. You and I have 
lived through two world wars. I wore the 
uniform of my country in the First World 
War and I have some understanding which 
only a soldier gets of the meaning of war in 
all its dreadfulness. While we must be ade- 
quately prepared for attack from any quar- 
ter, it is imperative that we continue with 
the help of God, working night and day 
toward preserving the peace of the world. 
I am confident a well prepared, united and 
informed America wil find its way to peace. 





Editorial by Robert N. Kiadred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial, 
written by Robert N. Kindred, editor and 
publisher of the Central City Nonpareil, 
Central City, Nebr., because it is perti- 
nent and timely: 

This column’s prime concern, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, is with the affairs of cen- 
tral Nebraska. Usually, the affairs of the 
Nation and of the world are left to those who 
have a wider field of expression. 

Sometimes, however, there is a special oc- 
casion on which something needs to be said, 
and no one else is saying it. 

This is one of those occasions. 

Calling policemen “cops” in news stories 
is wrong, according to a letter received by a 
daily newspaper's editor. The letter writer 
explains that “cop” is a slang expression 
and that its use robs the policeman of his 
dignity. Children, the writer continues, take 
up the term and then the youngsters grow 
up having no respect for law and order. 

Cartconist Al Capp has been having trou- 
ble over recent episodes in “Lil’ Abner.” 
Some readers complained that the public’s 
faith in Congress was being “undermined” 
when one of Capp’s fictitious characters (a 
make-believe Member of the Senate) was 
shown as a demagogue and a racketeer. 

Movies are under fire for burlesquing busi- 
nessmen—because to poke fun at any form 
of private enterprise is “pouring forth Com- 
munist propaganda.” 

Radio is being attacked as “low brow” on 
grounds that programs are aimed at “the 
lower levels of intelligence” and have no 
“uplifting value.” 

We Americans surely must be sensitive, 
thin-skinned creatures nowadays. Our dig- 
nity and our faith must be awfully fragile, 
to be so easily cracked. . 

Either that or our sense of humor is fleet- 
ing. 

There has been too much reliance on 
phony dignity * * * too many attempts 
to convince the people that ordinary ‘mor- 
tals become little tin saints, once they're 
lifted to high places * * * too much ef- 
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fort to teach a lesson through media which 
should be left to pure entertainment. 

After all, you read a newspaper for news, 
knowledge, and opinion, interestingly pre- 
sented. You go to the movies or switch on 
the radio in search of entertainment. If you 
want a sermon, you go to church, read a reli- 
gious article or tune in a church-sponsored 
program. 

You know your police officers, lawmakers, 
and business tycoons pretty well. If they 
have real dignity, that dignity can withstand 
kidding. If they do not, no glorification can 
give it to them. 

The do-gooders who are raising most of the 
fuss now are not really beliviers in democ- 
racy. 

They are afraid you’re such a dope you 
can’t make up your mind for yourself. They 
want to approve or disapprove what you 
shall read, or see, or hear, first by improving 
the quality of newspapers, movies, books, and 
radio programs, later probably by censorship. 

Next, they'll be telling you that you have 
no right to vote, that they'll have to pick 
the candidates for you, that they'll have to 
decide upon your laws. 

That’s how democracies become dictator- 
ships. 

People, as a whole, aren’t so dumb. 

Most of the troubles of the last 50 years can 
be traced to wise guys who thought that 
only they were qualified to solve the people's 
problems. 





The International Workers Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
Attorney General Clark’s listing of or- 
ganizations of alleged questioned loyalty 
denies every element of democratic pro- 
cedure and fair play. It has all the ear- 
marks of the police state, in violation of 
the Bill of Rights. The attempt of the 
Attorney General to question the loyalty 
of the International Workers Order is a 
travesty of justice and a blow below the 
belt against the distinguished record and 
achievements of this organization. A 
fraternal insurance organization which 
provides low-rate insurance and various 
vital sick and health benefits to the la- 
boring and common people of the United 
States, the International Workers Order 
was conspicuous throughout the war as 
an outstanding war-service organization. 

More than 300 of its members died in 
the service of our country during the war, 
while close to 8,000 of its members are 
honorably discharged veterans of World 
War II. 

Approximately 40 members of the In- 
ternational Workers Order distinguished 
themselves on the field of battle and re- 
ceived commendations for their heroism, 
ranging from the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to the Purple Heart. 

Throughout the war the IWO placed 
the victory of our country above every- 
thing else and geared all its activities 
to the mobilization of its membership 
for the wide variety of home-front serv- 
ices which were essential for victory. 
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During this period it received scores of 
letters from the White House, the Treas- 
ury Department, the War Production 
Board, the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
USO, American Red Cross, the Army and 
Navy, and governors and mayors 
throughout the country, commending it 
for its patriotic war activities. 

On December 17, 1941, for example, 
Secretary to the President, M. L. McIn- 
tyre, wrote the International Workers 
Order, declaring that “the President of 
the United States wishes me to convey 
his deep appreciation of the patriotic 
support which you so genuinely pledge.” 

The Treasury Department on April 1, 
1944, commended the IWO for the sale of 
war bonds and declared: 

Your organization is fully entitled to the 
commendation we are delighted to extend 
for the cooperation evidenced, in recognition 
of which we are glad to extend the enclosed 
Treasury Department citation. 


The Fraternal Outlook, official publi- 
cation of the IWO, was listed by the 
Treasury Department’s Third War Loan 
Roll of Honor of national magazines. 
The war record of the IWO and its patri- 
otic contribution to victory is well known 
and it is officially embodied in the rec- 
ords of our Government agencies. 

The IWO has a particularly distin- 
guished record as a champion of the 
rights of minorities and the foreign-born. 
It is an organization that is composed 
of the men and women of the diverse 
national groups, the Slavs, Italians, Jews, 
Negroes, and many others that comprise 
the American Nation and are a source 
of its greatness and strength; the IWO 
has enhanced the cultural diversity of 
our Nation. Most of its members are 
part of America’s laboring force and it 
is evident that the questioning of the 
loyalty of the International Workers 
Order is part of the inexcusable attacks 
upon the forejgn-born, the national mi- 
norities, and the American labor move- 
ment. 

As an organization fighting against 
discrimination and for the rights of 
America’s national groups, the IWO has 
made a profound contribution to true 
Americanism and to the realization of 
the American ideal] that all men are cre- 
ated free and equal. 

This aspect of the composition of the 
IWO is also reflected in its unique relief 
contributions. Many of the members 
of the IWO have relatives and kinfolk 
in Europe. Long before our Government 
agencies even began to discuss relief for 
Europe, the members of the Interna- 
tional Workers Order began to develop 
intensive relief campaigns, out of a per- 
sonal interest in their kinfolk and an 
abiding interest in American aid to Eu- 
rope without any political strings at- 
tached. The IWO has adopted many 
children’s homes in the various European 
countries and has contributed literally 
millions of dollars to virtually all the 
countries of Europe for the relief and re- 
habilitation of its war-ravished peoples. 

The International Workers Order has 
proven its loyalty with deeds. Its con- 
tributions to the struggle for the better- 
ment of the standards of living of the 
working people of this country will be 
long, long remembered after its traducers 
will have been forgotten. 
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IWO CHALLENGES CONSTITUTIONALITY OF AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL CLARK’S REPORT—PLANS 
LecaL ACTION 

(Statement by the officers of the Interna- 

tional Workers Order) 


Without notice or hearing, without charges 
or evidence, in violation of the Constitution 
and elementary democratic procedure, Attor- 
ney General Clark took it upon himself to 
question the loyalty of the International 
Workers Order. The International Workers 
Order is initiating the necessary legal action 
against Mr. Clark’s attempt at character 
assassination. 

The 188,000 members of the International 
Workers Order, Negro and white, of 15 dif- 
ferent nationality groups, are outraged by 
this attack upon a legally constituted fra- 
ternal insurance organization to which they 
and their families have entrusted their in- 
surance protection and their fraternal and 
cultural welfare. 

The International Workers Order is proud 
of its record of loyalty and_ patriotism, its 
war effort and service to the people. We have 
nothing to apologize for. The membership 
of the IWO will meet this irresponsible attack 
and will fight back with every means at its 
disposal to protect its integrity and security. 

The IWO has been in existence for 18 years, 
It is a fraternal benefit organization, char- 
tered and operating under the insurance laws 
of the State of New York and licensed to oper- 
ate in many other States. We have paid out 
160,000 claims totaling $11,000,000 in benefits. 
Our members carry $125,000,000 in insur- 
ance. 

Due to the devotion of our membership 
and the nonprofit character of our organ- 
ization, we have achieved a financial stability 
and integrity which ranks among the highest 
of all fraternal insurance organizations, as 
attested by the official reports, examined and 
approved by the insurance department. 

The character of the IWO is unmistakably 
embodied in our constitution and bylaws 
which read, in part: 

“The IWO provides sick, disability, and 
death benefits. It organizes for its mem- 
bers medical aid and other forms of fraternal 
services. It pledges aid and comfort to its 
members in case of need. 

“The doors of the International Workers 
Order are open to all regardless of sex, na- 
tionality, race, color, creed, or political affili- 
ations. 

“As an American organization the Inter- 
national Workers Order accepts responsibility 
for the defense of the democratic institutions 
of our country.” 

Mr. Clark’s arbitrary and unconstitutional 
designation of the TWO as an organization 
of questionable loyalty is contrary to the 
facts. The laboring and common people who 
built this organization to answer their need 
for low-cost insurance protection and other 
vital benefits will not be intimidated. In the 
tradition of our long-standing fight for social 
security, health insurance, democracy, and 
the equal rights of all Americans, against 
Jim Crow, anti-Semitism and discrimina- 
tion, we shall fight for our rights and resist 
all attempts on the part of reactionaries to 
destroy the organizations of the people. 

In this we are linked with millions of 
Americans who, in the spirit of Lincoln, 
Jefferson, and Roosevelt, are battling today 
to safeguard their threatened liberties and 
standard of living. 

INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, INC., 
ROCKWELL KENT, President, 

Vito Marcantonio, Vice President, 
RvusiIn SALTZMAN, Vice President, 
Lovtse T. Patterson, Vice President. 
JoHN E. MIpDLETON, Vice President, 
Peter SuHipKa, Secretary-Treasurer. 


—_—— 


IWO MEMBERS CITED FOR HEROISM BY THE 
UNITED STATES FoRCES 
1. Sgt. Max Badovinatz, lodge 4313: Air- 
man's Medal for valor in invasion of Sicily; 





served in North African Air Force Troop Com- 
mand. 

2. Sgt. Mike Baranick, lodge 1562, Akron, 
Ohio: Gen. Mark Clark pinned Distinguished 
Service Cross for heroism in action. 

3. Sgt. George G. Belous, lodge 3013, De- 
troit, Mich.: Soldier’s Medal for courage, 
coolness, and disregard for personal safety. 

4. Sgt. Leonard Bernhardt, lodge 503, East 
Boston: Distinguished Flying Cross, Silver 
Star, and Air Medal with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 5 

5. Tech. Sgt. John Cichon, lodge 3523, Pat- 
erson, N. J.: Distinguished Flying Cross, Air 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters; com- 
pleted 50 missions as gunner in Mediter- 
ranian theater; cited for courageous service 
and efficiency in aerial combat. 

6. Tech. Sgt. David Cohen, lodge 6, Bronx, 
N. Y.: Citation from Gen. George C. Kenney, 
Distinguished Flying Cross; was radioman 
with Fifth Air Service, 

7. Sgt. Joseph Evanovich, lodge 4265, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.: Bronze Star for conspicuous 
gallantry and outstanding achievement in 
bombing missions. 

8. Sgt. John Galanos, lodge 974, Newark, 
N. J.: Bronze Star for valorous conduct in 
action in Tunisian campaign. 

9. Sgt. Bernard Greenberg, lodge 585, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Air Medal, Silver Cluster; 
turret gunner; squadron received Presiden- 
tial citation. 

10. Capt. Rubin Iden, lodge 42, Detroit: 
Killed in bombing action; cited for heroism 
in bombing Japanese vessels in Gizo Bay 
(Wake Island area). 

11. Charles Krut, lodge 1546, New Haven, 
Conn.: Cited for splendid attitude and excep- 
tional bravery under fire at Wheeler Field, 
Hawaii, December 7, 1941. 

12. Pfe. John Kovach, lodge 1029, New 
York City: Silver Star, citation reads: “His 
courage and bravery, plus an unusual 
amount of initiative, served as an inspira- 
tion, and his gallantry reflects the glorious 
traditions of the armed forces of the United 
States.” 

13. Tech. Sgt. J. Kopko, lodge 897, Newton 
Falis, Ohio: Air Medal. 

14. Sgt. Henry W. Kryzak, lodge 596, St. 
Paul, Minn.: Air Medal, Good Conduct Medal, 
four Battle Stars. 

15. Lt. Alexander Kramich, lodge 3124, Mc- 
Kees Rock, Pa.: Silver Star for heroism in ac- 
tion on Biak. 

16. Paul Mucha, lodge 2130, Carteret, N. J.: 
Silver Star for gallantry in action at Oahu, 
Hawaii, December 7, 1941. 

17. Tech. Sgt. Victor Minkoff, lodge 3120, 
New Jersey: Air Medal; was pilot for Wendell 
Willkie’s world flight. 

18. Tech. Sgt. Edward Mazer, lodge 160, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Distinguished Flying Cross 
and three Oak Leaf Clusters. 

19. Tech. Sgt. Fred Mirochnick, lodge 127: 
Air Medal and 8 Oak Leaf Clusters; completed 
68 missions over France, Italy, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

20. Staff Sgt. John Onyszak, lodge 1566, 
Hammond, Ind.: Distinguished Service Cross 
pinned on by Major General Doolittle. 

21. Pfc Peter Preslipsky, lodge 1504, West 
Leechburg, Pa.: Distinguished Service Cross 
for heroism in France; stopped a column of 
German Mark IV tanks. 

22. Tech. Sgt. Donald Sachs, lodge 500, New 
York City; United States Air Corp Air Medal, 
with 3 Oak Leaf Clusters; Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross; bombing missions in Europe. 

23. Staff Sgt. Arnold Solon, lodge 937, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Bronze Star Medal, citation 
for meritorious service in action beyond the 
ordinary * * * heroic achievement in 
action near San Giorgio, Italy, (he) disre- 
garded danger to himself to aid his company 
commander, his outstanding performance 
was a vital factor in taking the objective. 

24. Lt. Jerry Trauber, IWO general council 
member, New York City: Maj. Gen. Clayton 
Bissel, Intelligence Chief, listed Lieutenant 
Trauber for patriotic and courageous service, 
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25. Pic Daniel Varchol, lodge 3618, Korn 
Kiest, Pa.: Bronze Star, 5 Battle Stars; his 
brother was killed at Pearl Harbor. 

26. Lt. Harry Woliansky, lodge 1026, New- 
ark, N. J.: Killed in action, posthumously 
awarded Distinguished Service Cross, Silver 
Star, and Bronze Star. (Died at Le¥te). 

27. Capt. Lucien K. Wernick, lodge 141, Los 
Angeles: Distinguished Flying Cross. 

28. Corp. John T. Yaksich, lodge 4360, De- 
troit, Mich.: Navy Cross for heroism at Guad- 
alcanal. 

29. Staff Sgt. Andrew Zacharya, lodge 1041 
Stamford, Conn.: Medal for bravery. 

The above 29 instances of awards and cita- 
tions are only those of which we have a rec- 
ord. Many were unreported. 


, 





United States and Soviet Industrial 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the December 16, 1947, 
issue of World Report is referred to in 
my remarks in the Rrecorp: 


Soviets’ UrceNt NEEps: FuEL, Foop, 
PRODUCTION 


RUSSIA’Ss RECOVERY IS FALTERING—THE RUS- 
SIANS CAN SPARE VERY FEW GOODS FOR OTHER 
COUNTRIES TO OFFSET THE UNITED STATES 
SUPPLIES PROMISED BY THE MARSHALL PLAN— 
A MAJOR BLUNDER IN SOVIET PLANNING IS 
PARTLY TO BLAME 


Russia’s own urgent needs are an impor- 
tant factor in the Communists’ efforts to 
wreck the Marshall plan in western Europe. 
Politically, the Kremlin cannot afford to let 
the Western World outpace Russia too far 
in recovery. 

Soviet propaganda now tells of a bountiful 
harvest and humming industries. An end 
of food rationing is being forecast. Em- 
phasis is all on the farms and factories that 
are surpassing their quotas. 

The realities are somewhat different. 
Russian recovery is moving ahead. But it is 
slow and uneven. The chart on the opposite 
page shows how far the Soviet Union has to 


go. 

Industrial output is only about 77 percent 
of the prewar level. 

Food production still is far short of real 
needs. 

Bottlenecks at many -points in the Soviet 
economy are holding back the nation’s en- 
tire recovery effort. They show up in official 
statistics and in press reports from Moscow. 

Transportation is one of the worst troubles 
at present. It has fallen short of the goal 
set for 1947 by the 5-year plan. 

Russia’s railways now are carrying about 
one-fourth less freight than they did before 
the war. 

Main railway lines in western Russia will 
not be fully restored until next year. 

War losses of rolling stock were heavy. But 
production of freight cars is only three- 
fourths of the 1937 level. 

Truck output lags far behind needs. 

River shipping is receiving more attentioa, 
but wartime losses still have to be made up. 

Food still is a problem, despite larger crops 
this year than last. The grain crop for 1947 
is estimated at about 73,000,000 tons. But 
that still is 21 percent below the prewar aver- 
age on the same area. It is not nearly enough 
to allow the Russians as much to eat as they 
had before the war. 
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The Soviet Union probably will export some 
grain in 1948. But it will not be from “sure 
plus.” It will come out of the Russian’s own 
food supply. 

Russia probably will not solve its food 
problems for several years. Acute shortages 
of farm equipment and horses make it hard 
to increase production fast enough to over- 
take rapid growth in population. 

Steel production in the Soviet Union is 
lagging behind planned goods. Lack of steel 
puts a brake on other industries all along 
the line 

This year’s estimated output of steel is 
one-fourth less than prewar. It is estimated 
that the Russians have only about half as 
much steel for armaments and industry as 
in 1937. 

A vast program of expansion will ease the 
Russian steel shortage in future years. For 
the present, however, the program itself is 
taking large quantities of steel for the build- 
ing of new blast furnaces and mills. 

Even with good progress, the Russians can- 
not offer their neighbors any help in the way 
of industrial equipment during the lifetime 
of the Marshall plan. 

Oil output is coming back slowly. The 
Baku field, Russia’s major producer, is run- 
ning into trouble. There are serious short- 
ages of pipe and of drilling machinery. Im- 
ports of such equipment from America have 
not been adequate to meet the need. Now 
the United States has stopped shipping these 
things to Russia. 

Lack of housing fs a drag on the efficiency 
of Russian labor. Many workers have to 
spend from 2 to 4 hours a day getting to 
work and back, because they can’t find homes 
close to their jobs. 

The Soviet Government built housing for 
only 300,000 people in the first half of this 
year. Population is increasing at five times 
that rate. 

Consumer goods still are painfully scarce 
in Russia. 

Textiles are in short supply. Russia's mills 
are producing only two-thirds as much cot- 
ton cloth per person as in 1937, and three- 
fourths as much woolen goods. Even in 1937, 
supplies were inadequate, and now a bigger 
share goes to the army. 

Shoes were produced this year at a rate 
that would provide one pair only for every 
other Soviet citizen. Ten years ago, enough 
were manufactured to give one pair to each 
person in Russia. 

Household articles are scarce and expen- 
sive. The small quantities provided by the 
Government are sold at prices most Russians 
can't afford. 

Only bright spots in the Soviet economy are 
coal and electric power. Production of both 
is above prewar levels. 

Coal mining was expanded during the war. 
New mines in the Urals and Siberia helped 
make up for the loss of those wrecked by 
the Germans in the Donbas. From now on 
the eastern mines are to supply a much larger 
share of Russia's coal. 

Most of the Donbas mines now are back in 
operation, but their output is one-third less 
than before the war. 

Electric power has recovered rapidly in the 
last year, as the chart shows. If the present 
rate of increase can be maintained, the goal 
set by the 5-year plan for 1950 will be reached. 

Power plants are being built in the eastern 
parts of the Soviet Union. Plants in the 
devastated areas are being restored with 
equipment taken from occupied countries. 

Demand for electric power in Russia is 


much larger than before the war. The. 


chemical and aluminum industries, both 
being expanded, are heavy users. Atomic 
energy projects are likely to bite deeply into 
the power supply. 

Poor planning is partly to blame for the 
faltering pace of Russia’s recovery. Soviet 
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leaders believed capitalism would collapse 
soon after the end of the war. They reasoned 
that capitalist countries, to keep their fac- 
tories going, would make large loans to Rus- 
sia. So the Russians held their gold, waited 
for the collapse. 

But collapse hasn't come. The chief 
prophet of capitalist catastrophe, the econ- 
omist Varga, now finds himself in trouble. 
He has lost his job as an editor. But the 
damage is already done. The urgently need- 
ed gocds Russia might have bought a year or 
two ago are no longer available. They will 
be used in the Marshall plan instead. 

Russia's battle against the Marshall plan 
and European recovery will have to be fought 
with political weapons alone. Russia, for 
several years, will have no economic weapons 
comparable to those of the United States. 





Fuel Oil Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 


OF NOPTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 24 hours I have received several 
telegrams and long-distance calls from 
leading citizens and officials in my dis- 
trict with respect to the shortage of fuel 
oil. These telegrams have come from 
men like C. E. Morgan, mayor of the city 
of Asheville; Arthur Myles Jones, execu- 
tive secretary of the Asheville Chamber 
of Commerce; Don S. Elias, vice presi- 
dent of the Asheville Citizen-Times Co.; 
John C. Vance, member of the Buncombe 
County Board of Commissioners. The 
city manager of Asheville, Pat Burdette, 
also told me over long-distance phone 
only about 50 percent of the demands for 
fuel oil in the city of Asheville is being 
met, and that while old users of fuel oil 
had a reasonable supply on hand some 
of the new consumers hae less than 2 
weeks’ supply. 

The situation existing in my district is 
apparently prevalent throughout North 
Carolina. In the morning press I see 
that the mayor of Charlotte, together 
with a large group of citizens, has wired 
the President to take some action to 
relieve this critical condition. Also the 
Charlotte mayor. H. H. Baxter, has asked 
petroleum dealers to ration fuel oi] and 
allow only 80 percent of the demands to 
each customer. 

No doubt this critical condition is wide- 
spread over the Nation. I hear of it 
from many Members of Congress, and 
yet we are told by some of the petroleum 
dealers that there is no shortage of fuel 
oil that the shortage is in transportation. 
If this is true the Government of the 
United States should immediately call 
into play every ship, privately or publicly 
owned, and every means of transporta- 
tion that is capable of conveying fuel oil 
until ‘his shortage is relieved. I am ad- 
vised that some of the American tankers 
are transporting oil to foreign countries 
on this very day and that others are 
being loaded in the docks for that pur- 
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pose. This is not fair treatment to the 
people of this country and it should not 
be tolerated by our Government. 

This country has een charitable to- 
ward the rest of the world, so much so 
in fact that our charity is becoming 
almost as impressive as the widow's mite. 
All that is mighty fine, but it just does 
not make good sense for us to ship our 
products to other lands while our people 
at home subject themselves to the dis- 
comfort and dangers of winter weather. 

I appeal to the Members of this House 
to unite in a common effort to see that 
fuel is made available at once to the 
American people. 





Case of Mr. Pauley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NFW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, repre- 
hensible conduct of those in high places, 
of which instances are now being almost 
daily reveaied, has reached alarming 
proportions. 

We sorely need a return to the maxim, 
“Public office is a public trust.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle of Rochester, 
N. Y., entitled “Case of Mr. Pauley.” 


CASE OF MR. PAULEY 


When Edwin W. Pauley was a candidate 
for Under Secretary of the Navy last year, 
vigorous opposition was aroused on the 
ground that he was interested heavily in the 
oil business, and that this would inevitably 
react upon him as an Official of the Navy. 
Walter Lippmann and others argued so elo- 
quently that a Navy official ought to be above 
the least taint of suspicion that President 
Truman finally withdrew the nomination 

Now Mr. Pauley turns up as a special as- 
sistant to Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of 
the Army, and much the same objections 
that were made to his association with the 
Navy apply to his assignment in the Army. 
For he admittedly has been a heavy buyer in 
wheat and other commcdities and held those 
holdings while the Army was buying similar 
commodities in connection with the Govern- 
ment program. 

Mr. Pauley insists that immediately upon 
his appointment to his present post he be- 
gan to liquidate his holdings in food com- 
modities of something less than a million 
dollars in value, and that he has got rid of 
all but about 10 percent He figures he has 
lost about $100,000 by this process. He de- 
nies, and Secretary Royall supports him in 
this, that he had at any time any knowledge 
of Government transactions that could have 
influenced his decisions to buy or sell. 

The disclosure that Mr. Pauley was a spec- 
ulator in the grain market, even though a 
legitimate one, is particularly unfortunate 
coming at a time when speculation of this 
sort has been condemned by many, including 
Presiden Truman, as a cause of inflation and 
soaring prices. If there is any difference be- 
tween this sort of speculation and plain 
gambling, the distinction is too slight for 
most persons to see. President Truman in 
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his blast at this practice in October evident- 
ly did not see it. 

Whether Mr. Pauley is any better or any 
worse than others is not the point. Anyone 
engaged in large scale commodity speculation 
has no business in an important Government 
post. Even if it is entirely abovebeard it 
still stirs suspicion. The Senate committee 
which has started this investigation is bound 
to follow through wherever it may lead. 





Western Power for More Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday December 4), 1947 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
former Member of this body, Hon. Mon 
C. Wallgren, now Governor of my State, 
made an excellent address on western 
power for more production at the West- 
ern Governors’ Conference in Portland, 
Oreg., December 12 and 13, 1947. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

When the western Governors met in Seattle 
last May, we found agreement on funda- 
mental propositions regarding western Tre- 
source development and formulated a unani- 
mous declaration of policy. We had come 
to take common counsel in the face of a 
threatened drastic curtailment in congres- 
sional appropriations for western power, rec- 
lamation, and other projects necessary to 
build up the productive strength of the 
region and the national economy. 

Our deliberations, placed before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, and amplified 
by testimony in persons of several western 
governors, had far-reaching effect. The Con- 
gress and the Nation were made sharply aware 
that the West has an economic program 
which can surmount party differences. We 
hammered home the point that the West is 
a vital part of the whole economy and a vast 
potential producer of goods and services to 
augment the real wealth of the Nation. 

It is fair to say that our efforts were in- 
strumental in persuading the Congress to 
reconsider its heavy-handed cut in the west- 
ern budget. We obtained a partial restora- 
tion of the Federal funds required to enable 
the work of the West to go forward. 

Our meeting today signified that the ob- 
jectives we seek in common for the West are 
still to be won. Immediate and urgent 
problems remain. The people in my State 
are looking anxiously to the Congress for 
prompt action on supplemental appropria- 
tions to keep the Columbia Basin project 
from closing down. Many project workers 
have been separated from pay rolls. Planning 
of future reclamation work is hedged around 
with uncertainty. Operating with limited 
funds and other restrictions imposed by the 
present Congress, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is trying to make the best of a difficult 
situation. 

The unwarranted accusation has been 
meade that the Bureau is trying a “squeeze 
play” on Congress by speeding up its work 
in the Columbia Basin. Those who make 
the charge display a dismal lack of perspec- 








tive and a shocking disregard of urgent needs 
in the Columbia Basin. 

The consequences of congressional failure 
to approve sufficient funds for reclamation 
work were clearly drawn at our last Western 
Governors’ Conference. The Congress was 
fully apprised of the facts. All persons gen- 
uinely concerned with western welfare fore- 
told the danger of short-sighted action. 

The recent ill-advised maneuver for a 
congressional investigation of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau was repudiated by individuals 
and groups in the Columbia Valley regard- 
less of political party. Chambers of com- 
merce, veterans’ groups, irrigation district 
representatives and others raised their voices 
in protest against an attempt to create con- 
fusion and to obscure legislative responsi- 
bility for the imminent shut-down of the 
Columbia Basin project. 

The Congress can repair the damage done 
to the West and perform a real national 
service by quickly getting about the busi- 
ness of arranging the supplemental appro- 
priations required. Departmental estimates 
are about to be presented to Congress for 
funds necessary to carry the work through 
the current fiscal year. I propose that we 
draw up a resolution at this conference em- 
phasizing the importance of the supple- 
mental funds required for the western States, 
and that we collectively urge the Congress 
to act with the least possible delay. 

Time is short, Supplemental appropria- 
tions must be made even while budgets are 
being prepared for the next fiscal year. Some 
months ago I conferred with President Tru- 
man concerning the budgetary estimates for 
western projects. I am confident that the 
new budget will take particular account of 
western potentials in meeting the pressing 
production problems of the Nation. 

This leads me to the important subject of 
hydroelectric power. Since our last confer- 
ence, the power shortage has been intensi- 
fled by growing industrial, commercial, and 
domestic demands. The power pool that 
serves the Pacific Northwest is being used to 
capacity, with nothing to spare. The break- 
dowt of a single generator can cause a 
brown-out in the Pacific Northwest. As far 
as industrial expansion and new uses for 
electrical power are concerned, we have al- 
ready been forced into a sort of rationing 
process. Established industries have been 
put on short rations. New industries are 
being starved out or shut out. 

The acute power shortage throughout the 
Northwest affects the jobs and incomes and 
the daily living of the 4,000,000 people who 
live in this region. The Northwest utilities 
are burning oil to generate power when that 
oil should be utilized for gasoline, or heat- 
ing homes, or other more important pur- 
poses. The Mountain States Power Co. has 
written to all of its 44,000 customers, ad- 
vising them to expect service interruptions 
this winter because of the demand for power 
and stating that there will be little relief un- 
til the Federal Government completes Mc- 
Nary Dam by 1951. 

In Seattle, City Light has raised its rates 
on home-heating electricity in order to dis- 
courage that use of power because of the 
shortage. New home owners are compelled 
to burn scarce oll, or to put in coal or wood 
burners to use antiquated methods of heat- 
ing in the electrical age. The Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. tells its steckholders that 
the power shortage is critical and requests 
industrial customers to curtail the use of 
power between ¢ p. m. and 7 p. m. each day. 

The shortages we experience in this region 
point to a crucial problem of national policy 
regarding power resources. Today power, no 
less than steel, is a brake on production. 

We all agree that production and more 
production is needed to combat the danger- 
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ously growing inflation at home. We agree 
further that production in tremendous 
quantities will be needed to make good our 
commitments in the foreign-aid program. 

Production depends upon power. Ameri- 
can industry, large and small, absorbs about 
60 percent of the total power supply gener- 
ated in this country. 

Between 1940 and 1946 the total production 
of electrical energy in the United States in- 
creased from 188,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
to 275,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 48 per- 
cent. The inventory of national resources, 
made at the President’s request to measure 
our productive ability in meeting needs at 
home and abroad, indicates that facilities 
for power production and distribution must 
be substantially increased. The Federal 
Power Commission, projecting national 
power and energy requirements from 1947 
to 1952 on the assumption of continuing 
high levels of employment and production, 
estimated a potential increase from 275,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947 to 376,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1952, or 37 percent. 

In other words, for continued high-level 
production through the next 5 years, the Na- 
tion's power plant will have to double the 
capacity available in 1940. More power ca- 
pacity will have to be added in the next 5 
years than was added in the entire war period 
of 1940-46. 

These estimates, made in connection with 
the Marshall plan studies give us some per- 
spective on the tremendous power demands 
that will be made by American industry. The 
West will play a leading role in meeting these 
demands. The great river systems of the 
West contain the potentials for rapid and 
comprehensive expansion of power facilities. 
President Truman has pointed out that the 
West will be counted on to perform a large 
share of the production job ahead, and we are 
assured of his all-out support for the hydro- 
electric projects that must be built. 

Development of western hydroelectric po- 
tentials is a wise and prudent measure to 
conserve national resources while increasing 
production. Water power is conserved by 
use, wasted by nonuse. The more dams 
we build to generate hydroelectric energy, 
the less demand will the economy make on 
nonrenewable sources of energy. It has been 
calculated for example, that every kilowatt- 
hour of hydroelectric energy generated is 1 
pound of coal saved. Therefore, development 
of our water resources does double duty in 
conservation. New energy is provided to 
drive the wheels of industry and to do work 
in farm and home, while older sources of 
energy are conserved for careful economic 
use. 

The private utilities of this country, for 
the most part, generate their electricity in 
steam plants using coal or other fuel. Thus 
a $5,000,000,000, 5-year plant expansion pro- 
gram for private utilities, announced some 
time ago by the Edison Electric Institute, 
will put 95 percent of the additional generat- 
ing facilities in steam plants. Hydroelectric 
power, wased on the great river systems 
which cross State and even National bound- 
aries, and requiring huge capital invest- 
ments for development, is predominantly a 
Federal enterprise. 

This fact by itself means that the West 
will occupy a prominent place in the national 
program for more production. What we need 
for ourselves as a Nation, what we can spare 
to other nations, can be determined wisely 
only in the light of production potentials 
offered by the West. Consequently, our in- 
sistence that these potentials be developed 
in a systematic and comprehensive way is 
besed on the broadest considerations of 
national welfare. 

Those who fail to think ahead, who fight 
the national good by fighting western power 
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development, do not comprehend the rela- 
tion between power and industry. Industry 
depends upon power, but power cannot fol- 
low industry. The facilities must be there 
in advance, ready and waiting to serve. As 
Secretary Krug emphasized in connection 
with the Marshall plan studies, electric power 
cannot be generated and then stockpiled for 
future use. Facilities must be provided at 
the power-generating plants, in transmission 
lines and substations, and in the distribu- 
tion systems, to meet the maximum total 
of power requirements that can be expected 
from all consumers. These facilities must 
carry reserve capacity for periods of emer- 
gency or repair. New -apacity must be pro- 
vided to anticipate new demands. Building 
power capacity ahead of industry is good 
management and sound economy. 

It took a war to demonstrate forcefully the 
relation between power capacity and produc- 
tion. Without the power facilities of TVA, 
Bonneville, and Grand Coulee, and other 
great Federal hydroelectric projects, how dif- 
ferent would have been the outcome. The 
war brought congressional approval for com- 
pletion of the power installations at Bonne- 
ville and for one-third of the power capacity 
of Grand Coulee. With that aid the Pacific 
Northwest returned to the Nation the prod- 
ucts of power—aluminum for one-third of 
the Air Force, plutonium for the atomic 
bomb, magnesium for incendiaries, chemicals 
for fertilizers to produce food for the armed 
services, 

As the production machinery of the Nation 
is geared to the enormous demands of a 
peacetime world, the materials that make us 
strong in military power also provide the 
sinews of industry. The chemical and metal 
industries that need low-cost power in 
abundance are growing more rapidly than 
most other industries in the United States. 
They utilize the largest block of industrial 
power in the Nation. In 1939 they took 22 
percent of all industrial energy, but by 1946 
they took nearly 28 percent. They produce 
aluminum, magnesium, copper, zinc, alloys 
for steel, carbide, phosphorus and phosphate 
fertilizers, ammonia and nitrogen fertilizers, 
chlorine, caustic soda, plastics, rayon, and 
they underlie most other industries. 

The Pacific Northwest can be a power ar- 
senal for many of these power-using indus- 
tries, but they go a-bezgging while one-third 
of the undeveloped hydropower in the Na- 
tion is wasting away to the ocean. The 
Bonneville Power Administration informs me 
that at least seven industrial plants cannot 
be built or expanded in the Northwest at this 
time because it cannot provide some 200,000 
kilowatts of power. These plants, with their 
probable power demand and employment, are 
as follows: 
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1, To produce phosphorous for 

chemicals and fertilizers needed 

to be shipped to Europe to re- 

duce the demand upon Ameri- 

can exports of food. ee 25, 000 400 
2. To produce ammonia for ferti- 

lizers needed to produce food 

on American farms and in Eu- 


rope. — ei bdeaetia 5, 000 200 
3. To produce carbide and to pro- 
duce chemicals from earbide 40, 000 1, 250 


4, To produce ferrochrome and fer- 

romanganese to meet the grow- 

ing needs of industry for alloy 

steels. __- ae $ 25, C00 300 
5. To produce abrasives fer the ma- 

chine tool industry and to be 

used in grinding the saws and 

finishing the wood pyoducis 

made in plants of the North- 

west and California, and to 

produce refractories for the 

electric furnaces of many in- 

dustries, especially to help pro- 

duction so badly needed in the 

oil industry ieee bate 25, 000 600 
6, To produce glass for bottles, prin- 

cipally for packaging industrial 

lI IIE DATE. 10, 000 500 
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These seven plants or expansions would 
have offered over 4,000 jobs directly in local 
factories and would have created 6,000 or 
more jcbs in service trades. Virtually they 
have been legislated cut of existence by 
congressional limitations on our power 
development 

Aluminum is one of our important new 
industries using large quantities of power, 
but the aluminum industry cannot plan for 
expansion without assurance of adequate 
power supplies for the future. 

Aluminum is a strategic metal in the 
American economy. For our national secur- 
ity it is absolutely essential to have ample 
aluminum prod and fabricating facili- 
ties. Aluminum goes into thousands of in- 
i it will help to break pro- 
cks in many lines by re- 
and copper which are in short 
. Builders of automobiles, houses, 
ships, and other important goods are turn- 
ing more and more to aluminum. 

Aluminum is a heavy user of power. Every 

1d of aluminum ingot takes 10 kilowatt- 
hours and a § te reduction plant may use 
1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours or more each 
year. 

As a result of governmental action which 
broke the monopoly hold on the aluminum 
industry, the Pacific Northwest today has 
one-third of the basic preducing capacity 
for competitive production. For this ca- 
pacity to be fully utilized and for new fabri- 
cating plants to be put into operation, more 
power is neede The Permanente Metals 
Corp. is preparing to bring an aluminum 
foil plant to the Pacific Northwest from Ger- 
many. To supply metal for that plant, and 
to mect other aluminum needs, Permancnte 
should be operating the sixth pot-line at the 
Spokane aluminum pig plant. No power is 
available for that pot-line. 

The Reynolds reduction plant at Long- 
view, Wash., is closed down at present. That 
plant cannot reopen because there is no 
power. 

The Aluminum Co. of America cannot ex- 
pand its operation at Vancouver, Wash. Yet 
Alcoa recently announced its willingness to 
build a wire and cable mill to help meet na- 
tional shortages of electrical conductor— 
provided it can get more power. 

It must be emphasized that power-using 
industries which spread their products 
throughout the American economy cannot 
locate anywhere at will. Large blocks of 
power at low cost are essential to their op- 
eration. In the face of a Nation-wide power 
shortage and the imperative need to con- 
serve fuels, comprehensive development of 
western hydroelectric potentials is the neces- 
sary alternative to lowered production. 

Nature deprived the Northwest of abun- 
dant oil, coal, and gas, but gave us the Co- 
lumbia River. From the abundance of na- 
ture we can produce the lowest cost power 
in the country. The $17.50 wholesale rate 
for Northwest power will help pay reclama- 
tion costs and will repay the Federal power 
investment—that has been proven by rec- 
ognized public accountants in financial re- 
ports to the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

Persons in powerful congressiona! posi- 
tions who complain about our low power 
rates and threaten to raise them, in effect 
complain that we are trying to use efficiently 
what nature has given us. More important, 
a rise in Northwest power rates would halt 
our industrial operations and strike a blow 
at the national production effort. One mill, 
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one-tenth of a cent increase per kilowat 
would probably wipe out the aluminum in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest. 

Increased power rates and insufficient 
power fac are two sides of the same 
coin Hol c the devel rent of o7 
region will not benefit another There is 
too much work to be done, too many things 
to preduce. Opportunities must be made 
availabie to all. 

The problems before us now are far too 
imp : llow for petty bickering and 
L jealousy. The Nation will 
go forward as the West goes forward How 
to make the West go forward is the ques- 
tion we have tried to answer today. 
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Veterans’ Homestead Bill, H. R. 4621 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
veteran of World War II of moderate in- 
come and without large financial reserves 
today is faced with increasing difficulty 
in the solution of his housing problems. 
Rents continue beyond his means. Build- 
ing costs are high. And he is having a 
hard time getting a loan to purchase or 
build a home even under the benefits ex- 
tended through the GI bill of rights. 

oday lending institutions are becom- 
ing more critical in their loan selections, 
reducing appraisal values, demanding 
larger equities and favoring shorter 
terms. Lenders in the larger cities, des- 
pite abundant capital for long-term 
home loans, are reluctant to extend 
credit on GI Government-guaranteed 
loans without at least a 10 percent down 
payment. 

From these facts it is apparent that 
our veterans who are in the lower-in- 
come brackets and do not have cash 
available for a substantial down pay- 
ment are unable to benefit under present 
provisions for Government aid to vet- 
erans for the purchase of housing, and 
something should be done now to remedy 
this situation. 

I have introduced H. R. 4621, a vet- 
erans’ homestead act, for this purpose. 
Under the provisions of this bill, the vet- 
eran of moderate income will be given 
an instrumentality for securing low in- 
terest-rate money through tax-exempt 
securities on the veterans’ own private 
enterprise projects. 

These projects would construct and 
purchase housing to be sold to veterans 
for their own occupancy tcgether with 
their families and dependents. They 
would also construct, purchase, maintain, 
and operate housing to be rented to vet- 
erans, and they would make loans to 
veterans for the purchase of housing. 

Under my proposed bill, suitable pro- 
visions would be made to prevent specu- 
lation in the sale or rental of such hous- 
ing by purchasers or occupants, and 
project asscciations set up under the bill 
would be limited to make new loans and 
acquire property for sale or rental only 
for 10 years from the termination of 
World War Il. After that they would 
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remain in existence for only such pe- 
riod of time as required to liquidate their 
affairs. 

Our veterans need adequate housing, 
and many of them are unable to get it 
under existing veterans’ housing aid. 
We should act now to get housing for 
the veterans at prices they can afford. 
I urge the Members of Congress to con- 
sider my bill, H. R. 4621, which will pro- 
vide such housing for our veterans. 





College Training Among the White 
Population 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a table based on the Six- 
teenth Census of the United States, pub- 
lished in 1940. This table shows the rel- 
ative standing of the States of the Union 
as to the percentage of white population 
25 years of age or over which has com- 
pleted 4 years of college training. 

This report reflects considerable credit 
on the States of South Carolina and Ari- 
zona, which lead the Nation with 7 per- 
cent each. I take pride in bringing this 
information to the notice of the Senate 
because my State of South Carolina has 
been frequently and consistently ma- 
ligned and abused regarding its educa- 
tional effort and achievement. I take the 
opportunity to point out here that South 
Carolina, a State of relatively low per 
capita wealth and per capita income, de- 
votes a proportionately large share of 
her resources to elementary and second- 
ary schools and to institutions of higher 
learning. 

We are proud, not ashamed, of our ac- 
complishments. We _ recognize more 
clearly than anyone else our limitations 
and our deficiencies. We are constantly 
striving to meet the challenge of greater 
opportunity for all persons to the fullest 
extent of our capacity. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Percent of white population 25 years of age 

or more which has completed at least 4 

years of college, 1940 
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yhite which have 

State population] completed eens 
25 years 4 years of total 
or older college or 


more 





















South Carolina..... 523, 457 7.0 
AIDA. oadiinnedé 7.0 
ED cccanemes 6.3 
I on nhititieb an , 120 6.8 
I  adintaintiahiceal 806, 890 6.3 
I. 0 sttiininsinistedaaned 264, 597 6,2 
 _ eseeiae= 27, 054 6.0 
Delaware..........- 137, 888 5.7 
CC aes 8, 059, 984 5.6 
Washington ........ 1, 053, 810 5.6 
Massachusetts...... 2, 586, 813 5.5 
CD... .cccicrnadienib 667, 988 5.5 
Maryland.......... 891, 706 5.4 


Percent of white population 25 years of age 
or more which has completed at least 4 
years of college, 1940—Continued 















White | which bat 
‘hite which have 
State population | completed oe 
25 years 4 years of total 
or older college or ” 
more 
Mississippi. 554, 878 28, 743 5.4 
Virginia.... 1, 060, 487 56, 635 5.3 
New Jersey. 2, 403, 836 125, 516 6.2 
Wyoming.... ‘ 134, 778 6, 940 5.1 
Louisiana.........-. 790, 171 39, 792 5.0 
Oklahoma.......... 1, 099, 950 5A, 57° 6.0 
Connecticut........ 1, 012, 365 49, 443 4.9 
aaa 307, 207 15, 022 4.9 
North Carolina.....| 1,229, 877 60, 611 4.9 
ere 2, 936, 638 142, 646 4.9 
New Mexico.......-. 231, 004 10, 895 4.7 
ETE 1, 007, 902 47, 004 4.7 
aaa 1, 039, 087 47, 308 4.6 
I i aagin cae 4, 585, 332 211, 510 4.6 
Pa nnsksschecics 272, 046 12, 157 4.5 
Ri Des sink Laasnecthcete 3, 904, 526 177, 544 4.5 
Rhode Island_...... 417, 849 18, 825 4.5 
New Hampshire... 293, 427 12, 555 4.3 
Pennsylvania. 5, 365, 911 231,174 4.3 
Nebraska. 7Al, 321 31, 844 4.3 
| et 1, 460, 845 60, 857 4.2 
Minnesota... 1, 588, 143 68, 833 4.2 
Michigan..... 2, 877, 993 119, 231 4.1 
Vermont..........- 204, 913 8, 384 4.1 
| 904, 646 36, 450 4.0 
DEMOUNE, ic. cccneas 2, 109, 611 85, 300 4,0 
TERIOR...» ud cemnintdie 1, 931, 387 74, 039 3.9 
South Dakota...... 335, 151 12, 969 3.9 
Wisconsin..........] 1,796, 004 69, 915 3.9 
North Dakota.-..... 323, 833 11, 625 3.6 
Tennessee..........] 1, 225, 651 42, 891 3.5 
West Virginia...... 866, 101 29, 629 3.4 
ees 479, 289 15, 935 3.3 
Kentucky-.........- 1, 316, 675 40, 444 3.1 
Arkansas....<ccecs- 730, 693 20, 339 2.8 
United States.) 67, 999, 523 3, 319, 785 4.9 





Compiled from data of Sixteenth Census of United 
States. 





Adequate American Merchant Marine and 
Shipbuilding Industry Indispensable to 
American Security 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
accordance with the consent given by the 
House, I am submitting for the benefit of 
the Members an editorial appearing in 
the Evening Courier, Camden, N. J., 
under date of Tuesday, December 16, 
1947. 

The editorial is entitled “Congress 
Holds the Key to Future of United States 
Shipping.” This editorial should have 
the careful and thoughtful consideration 
of every Member of the House. It em- 
phasizes in a logical and forceful man- 
ner one of the most important matters 
concerning the welfare of our people and 
the security of our Nation. 

The editorial to which I have referred 
is as follows: 

CONGRESS HOLDS THE KEY TO FUTURE OF UNITED 
STATES SHIPPING 

In its recent report to President Truman, 
his advisory committee on the merchant ma- 
rine called an adequate merchant fleet and 
American shipbuilding industry “indispen- 
sable to national security.” 

The committee warned that unless some 
minimum level is set for our shipping and 
shipbuilding, “the country will lose that vital 
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nucleus of know-how which is essential to 
meet emergency or wartime needs.” 

A minimum force of 60,000 men in the Na- 
tion's shipyards, the committee said, is nec- 
essary if this know-how is to be retained. 
But the Shipbuilding Council says that total 
employment in the yards today, both for 
merchant and naval construction, is only 
90,000 and that with the completion of cur- 
rent commercial building by midsummer it 
will be down to 50,000, below the President's 
committee’s minimum. 

Despite the country’s need for modern 
cargo and passenger ships in quantity if 
we are to retain a competitive position on 
the seas with other nations, there are now 
but 82 new ocean-going merchant vessels 
of more than 1,000 gross tons on the ways, 
and only two passenger liners under con- 
struction, both already launched and now 
being outfitted at Alameda, Calif. 

American shipbuilding today ranks only 
seventh in the world, with even France and 
Italy ahead of us. 

The reasons why America must maintain 
an adequate merchant fleet and shipyard in- 
dustry are so incontrovertible and have been 
stated so often that there is no occasion to 
repeat them here. 

Why, then, has construction come to a 
virtual halt, leaving us only a war-built mer- 
chant marine which consists of obsolete and 
obsolescent vessels with the shipyards 
threatened by almost total paralysis in the 
next few months? 

The answer lies in the failure of Congress 
to provide a continuing program of subsidies 
for construction and operation which make 
it possible for builders and steamship com- 
panies to plan ahead with any assurance of 
meeting costs or making any profits. 

The subsidy question is complex at best. 
The object of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, however, was to grant long-term sub- 
sidies which would enable American lines 
and yards to compete with foreign countries 
where costs are lower. Although the Presi- 
dent’s committee calls this act “wholly in- 
adequate” it is a sort of Magna Carta of the 
merchant marine. 

But the current Congress, acting counter 
to its main objective, passed legislation 
which knocked out the revolving fund on 
which the whole philosophy of the 1936 act 
was based, and has limited appropriations so 
that funds are available only on a year-to- 
year basis. 

In the shipbuilding and ship operating in- 
dustries, this simply will not work. Con- 
struction of any major vessel extends over 
more than 1 year. Operation must be over 
@ period of years to recoup the original 
investment. If builders and operators can- 
not plan with a knowledge of how their 
Government contracts will read for more 
than 12 months, they cannot plan at all. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute 
has laid these facts before Congress in a 
move to have revolving fund appropriations 
restored at the next session. 

In Camden, the Camden United Citizens 
Committee, which was organized about 2 
years ago and was effective in having Con- 
gress appropriate the money to finish all 
naval vessels which were 20 percent or more 
complete on the ways, will join in the cam- 
paign. 

The committee will work at Washington 
and resume its activity on behalf of the 
merchant marine and the shipyards. 

Camden's interest in the campaign is vital 
and immediate, Restoration of the revolv- 
ing fund would mean that the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. will receive contracts for 
two of five large passenger-freight liners the 
President Lines is ready to have built. These 
2 ships would provide work for 6,000 men 
for from 2 to 21% years. 

New York Ship is doing everything in its 
power to obtain work and hold its working 
force, but with new contracts at a standstill 
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because of the subsidy tangle the prospects 
are dark unless Congress acts. Construction 
now on the ways will be completed in the 
next few months. The same situation exists 
in other yards throughout the country. 

Here in Camden we appreciate what the 
shipbuilding industry means to us locally. 
Its value to the Nation is even more impor- 
tant 

Congress should make the merchant ma- 
rine one of its first concerns at the regular 
session, since there is no time for action 
tLefore the special session ends. 

The revolving fund system of appropria- 
tions must be restored as the first step in 
keeping American ships on the high seas and 
the American shipbuilding industry alive. 





Liquor Advertisements in Magazines and 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the text 
of an able address by Judge Fred G. 
Johnson, of Hastings, Nebr., on October 
29, 1947, before the Nebraska State 
convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Judge Johnson 
shows why liquor advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers are not con- 
ducive to temperance. I have a bill on 
this subject before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Ladies of the State WCTU, in my few 
remarks to you I shall try to show you some 
of the evils that stem from liquor advertise- 
ments that are carried in local, State, and 
national magazines, newspapers, and peri- 
odicals. 

Those of us who are still possessed of a 
reasonable degree of common sense, decency, 
and the virtues of sobriety know from ob- 
servation, without further presentation of 
evidence, that the glowing, distinctive, mis- 
leading, and intriguing advertisements of 
beer, liquors, and wines in our magazines 
and newspapers are not conducive to tem- 
perance. But, the object and purpose of 
the whole program is to encourage drinking 
by adults and minors. 

I noticed an item in last night’s Tribune 
that you are especially interested in the 
Senator Capper bill (S. 265), which was in- 
troduced in our last session of Congress. 
This measure is running true to your poli- 
cies, and I am happy to see you direct spe- 
cial efforts in that direction. If you have 
a copy of the hearings before the committee 
on this bill you perhaps have noticed a 
letter, which Senator Capper received, from 
the Capital District Liquor Stores, Inc., Al- 
bany, N. Y., and is printed in full on page 5 
of the report. In this letter they say “Al- 
though we are engaged in the direct sale 
of bottled wines and liquors to the con- 
suming public, we are also pledged to the 
principle of moderation, and after approxi- 
mately 14 years of repeal, we are completely 
satisfied that the high-pressure advertising 
of today is not conducive to temperance. 
We are further convinced that such adver- 
tising is detrimental to the interest of young 
People whom the law makes every effort to 


protect by restrictions against the tavern 
keeper and package store proprietor. * * ° 
We sincerely trust that you will be success- 
ful in obtaining passage of this commenda- 
ble piece-of legislation.” The letter is signed 
by James J. Divine, attorney for the Capital 
District Liquor Stores, Inc. There really is 
some consistency in that. 

But, when I read a very fine, benevolent, 
and sympathetic front-page editorial in the 
largest daily newspaper in the State, writ- 
ten in behalf of the killed and injured and 
their families who were the victims of 4 
hayrack party and an automobile collision 
in Douglas County, Nebr., which was caused 
by the unlawful act of a 19-year-old 
drunken driver, and in the same issue of 
this paper, as I turn the pages, I find it 
is carrying two and one-half times as many 
squares inches of paid liquor advertisements 
as it gave the splendid front-page editorial, 
I said to myself does that make sense? 
They must know that they are and have 
been doing wrong and are only trying to 
appease their conscience. Then they have 
the affrontery to ask the benevolent public 
to contribute to a fund to take care of the 
monetary damages caused by the illegal use 
of liquor they have been advertising for a 
price. Such inconsistency would put a 
whole pack of “wolves in sheep’s clothing” 
to shame. It is still true: “Consistency 
thou art a jewel,” and it is also still true 
that “The love of money is the root of all 
evil.” And as I tried to sum up in my mind 
this flagrant inconsistency in this great daily 
paper I recalled something from Holy Writ 
about “The Whited Sepulcher” being fair 
to look upon but full of dead man’s bones. 

Within the past week a jury in our district 
court returned a verdict of guilty in a case 
where the defendant was charged with man- 
slaughter, which was caused by his unlawful 
act of driving his autotruck past a stop sign 
onto a highway while he was drunk, right 
in front of an oncoming car which struck 
it and one of the men in the car was killed. 
The deceased left a widow, he had served in 
World War II, and came home to be killed 
by a drunken driver of an automobile. The 
defendant has a wife and five children. 
From the result of this accident one man is 
in his grave and one man is on his way to 
the penitentiary for a term of years. The 
widow has lost her companion and bread- 
winner. The mother and five children have 
lost, for a time, the father and breadwinner 
for them. That is what liquor will do and 
is doing every day in the year all over the 
country, and yet our great dailies, magazines, 
and periodicals think they should share in 
the profits by carrying the glamorous, mis- 
leading, and intriguing advertisements of 
the brewers and distillers. Therefore, I say 
that if they are to share in the profits from 
this deadly product why shouldn’t they with 
the brewers and distillers pay for the dam- 
ages, deaths, and injuries caused by it? But 
they say “no” the people by their vote legal- 
ized the manufacture and sale of liquor. 
Will have more to say about that later. 

As youth advances from their early teen 
ages toward their majority they look more 
and more to adults as their example in the 
approaching way of adult life, and also as to 
what the adults do for distinction and pleas- 
ure. They are anxious to grow up. There- 
fore, when youth reads the highly colored 
and glowing advertisements of various brands 
of liquor which are so beautifully and attrac- 
tively played up to the general public in our 
national magazines really glorifying the use 
of beer, liquor, and wines, what more can 
you expect than that the young people in 
their late teens will want to try them? And 
will be tempted beyond their power of resist- 
ance, under certain conditions, to in some 
way obtain those highly advertised brands 
of intoxicating drinks. The Calvert Liquor 
Co. put out advertisements carrying the pic- 
ture of some distinguished looking business 
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or professional man, and tell why he turned 
to Calvert. Doesn't the average young man, 
before he is 21 years of age, have the ambi- 
tion to be a distinguished business or pro- 
fessional man? Then why isn’t it very 
natural for him to want to do the things the 
adult distinguished business or professional 
man does? None of the beer, liquor, or wine 
advertisements I ever saw say it is unlawful 
for anyone under 21 years of age to purchase 
or use these very fine products that are so 
very beneficial to adults. 

Newspapers, and especially metropolitan 
dailies, often boast of their ability to influ- 
ence the shaping of public opinion, and they 
can well do so, for they do have a very large 
part in that very thing. And they could do 
a world of good if they would turn their 
powerful influence in the right direction, 
and since they do boast of their powerful 
influence on public opinion how can they 
shirk their responsibilities for the death, 
injuries, and damages caused by a drunken 
driver who undoubtedly purchased the 
liquor, that caused the unfortunate accident, 
right in the city where their paper has the 
largest circulation? The magazines, news- 
papers, and periodicals of America have had 
their part in so publicizing the deceitful, 
intriguing and misleading merits of beer, 
liquor, and wines until now America is rec- 
ognized the world over as the drunkenest 
Nation in the whole world. What a reputa- 
tion. The shaping of public opinion by the 
newspapers is not only done through their 
editorial page, or even through front-page 
editorials, the likes of which I have referred 
to, but to a very large extent through the 
advertisements they carry. From my obser- 
vation for the past three score years, I be- 
lieve that there are more people of the more 
easily influenced class, read more of the ad- 
vertisements than they do, the editorials. 

Every person who takes a drink of liquor 
that puts as much as 5 percent alcohol in 
his blood and then takes the wheel of an 
automobile and drives it, is a potential killer 
until that alcohol is eliminated from his 
blood, and any paper or magazine carrying 
an advertisement, that has in any way en- 
couraged this person to drink, is an accessory, 
morally if not legally, to the crime, if and 
when the drunken driver kills or injures 
another. 

The commercialized liquor interests years 
ago undertook to make this Nation “liquor 
conscious,” to use their own words. The fol- 
lowing are some of their brazen and dis- 
graceful slogans: 

“Teach American women how to drink.” 

“Invite and welcome them to your bar- 
rooms.” 

“Show young people how to enjoy the de- 
lightful wines of America.” 

The two following are the most dangerous 
of all: 

“Train your publicity to catch the eye 
and develop the interest of the young gener- 
ation.” 

“Make youth liquor conscious—make it 
smart to drink wines.” 

I heave before me eight full _ ages of liquor 
advertisements—seven of them highly col- 
ored—the other one is a large colored porter 
serving liquor. These eight full pages were 
taken from last week's issue of Newsweek, 
every one of them designed, and purposely 
so, “to catch the eye and develop the interest 
of the young generation” and to “make it 
smart to drink wines and liquors. 

By chance I am a subscriber to Newsweek, 
that is, I took a chance last December and 
subscribed for it without seeing a late copy 
of the magazine. Recently they have been 
writing me to renew my subscription for an- 
other year. So, the other day, I wrote them 
a letter. I will only quote one paragraph, 
to wit: “If « had seen a late copy of your 
magazine last December before I subscribed 
for it I never would have subscribed. The 
nrain purpose of this letter is to urge you 
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to eliminate all liquor advertisements from 
your magazine, and the second purpose is to 
notify you that I am not renewing my sub- 
scription until they are eliminated.” 

Last July three “wolves” in men’s clothing 
liquored themselves up one night, got into 
an automobile and drove around in the city 
of Hastings seeking whom they might de- 
vour. They accosted three girls in their 
early teen age, and asked them to take a ride, 
the girls very foolishly accepted, and they 
were taken for a ride out in the country 
for immoral purposes. These men ranged in 
ages from 21 to 24; two of them were mar- 
ried and had infant children. I haven't time 
to give you all the details, but the men were 
apprehended and brought before me for trial. 
They all plead guilty. One of them was 
fined $200 and costs, another one was fined 
#400 and costs, and the other one is now in 
the Adams County jail serving a term of 6 
months, plus the penalty of a $500 fine and 
costs. These were maximum penalties ac- 
cording to the variations of the offenses 
actually committed. Iam only sorry that the 
law does not give us more power in such cases 

It is a shame and a disgrace and also an 
insult to our intelligence to permit this 
vicious thing that aids and abets so much 
immorality, lewdness, and vice among our 
young people to exist. It is also an awful 
reflection on the moral standards of the per- 
sonnel of the publications who carry these 
advertisements and had their part in the sale 
of more than $8,000,000,000 worth of liquor 
in the United States of America in 1946, and 
I am sure no less for this year, and the ques- 
tion then arises in the minds of many of us, 
how far will they go for a price, if they are 
willing for a price, to go as far as they have 
in having a part in destroying the character 
and demoralizing the youth of today whe are 
to be the citizens of this country tomorrow? 

If these publications are so good at shaping 
public opinion why don’t they turn around 
and do the things that will build good char- 
acter in youth, and also encourage the de- 
velopment of more wholesome industries to 
make food products from new and old crops? 
All the money that is now being used in 
brewing and distilling intoxicating drinks 
could soon be converted into channels for 
building and operating food industries for 
wholesome life-giving products, and the 
$8,000,000,000 now spent for intoxicants could 
be spent for food for hungry wives and chil- 
dren all over the world. And there would 
be no loss for labor either. 

Last March four boys were brought be- 
fore me for stealing automobiles for joy 
rides, abusing the autos, and then abandon- 
ing them. One had been damaged to the 
extent of $95 and another up to $165. The 
boys ranged in ages from 12 years to 19 
years. The 19-year-old boy had a bad rec- 
ord previous to this and he was also an 
A. W. O. L. from the Army. I had to send 
him to jail for 6 months. I paroled two of 
the boys to their parents for a while, but 
later had to send them to Kearney State In- 
dustrial School for Boys. The little 12-year- 
old boy I had to commit to the Kearney in- 
stitute at once, for his own protection. He 
was a nice little boy, but (poor boy) his dad 
was a hard drinker and was in Guam work- 
ing for a large construction company, doing 
construction work for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and no provision had been made by the 
Government for partial payment of the 
father’s salary to the mother for the support 
of her six children, consequently she re- 
ceived none, and it necessitated her working 
7 days a week, away from home, to earn 
enough money to support herself and the 
children, which she cou'i do, but she could 
not be at home and be the kind of a mother 
the children so much needed, as they ranged 
in ages from 4 to 14 years. This little boy 
didn't drink, but the other three boys ad- 
mitted that they always drank a half pint 


of whisky before they went on these esca- 
pades. I am now taking up this matter of 
dividing that father’s salary and others like 
him who are working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment off the continent, or even on the 
continent, with our United States Senators, 
and asking for a Federal law providing that 
from one-half to three-fourths of the father’s 
salary (which in this case is about $400 per 
month) be paid to the wife and mother at 
home for the support of the family, so the 
mother can be at home with the children. 

The only liquor advertisement I ever saw 
that wasn’t too designing and did carry quite 
a measure of truth with it, was this one: 
“Once our customer, always our customer.” 
And that is about right, for when youth once 
begins to use their product they continue 
to, and the liquor interests know that to be 
a fact, so, they put out deceitful, misleading 
statements in their advertising, advising all 
who drink their products to pay their bills 
first, not to spend their grocery money for 
liquor, but learn to drink moderately and 
sensibly. They know too well that the stuff 
is concocted with that “come on” thirsty ele- 
ment in it which causes the average person 
who takes his first drink to soon develop a 
habit for the excessive use of it, and if that 
were not true they could never sell enough 
of it to pay for their highly colored adver- 
tisements. 

I know of no better, or more essential work 
for you ladies of the W. C. T. U. to under- 
take, for the protection of society and youth, 
and to prevent juvenile delinquency, than 
to do everything in your power to put ad- 
vertisements of beer, liquors, and wines, and 
cigarettes, too, out of our magazines, news- 
papers, and periodicals, and off the radio and 
billboards. To read the billboards along 
the highway as they advertise cigarettes, how 
beneficial they are to the throat, how re- 
freshing and all, you might think you were 
coming to a cough-sirup factory, and every 
one of them is false. 

The dispensers of these products think 
they have a legalized product to sell and 
that they can advertise it as they please, but, 
just let us see what the jurisprudence 
throughout this Nation, including the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, has to 
say on the law of sales. These are the rules 
drawn from that jurisprudence: 

1. No vendor shall make statements reck- 
lessly. 

2. He shall not make any false, mislead- 
ing, or deceptive statements. 

8. He shall not create any false or mislead- 
ing impressions. 

4. He shall not tell only a half truth, 
which, the law says, is the equivalent of con- 
cealing the other half. 

5. And listen carefully to this one: No 
vendor shall fail to disclose any known or 
lurking danger in the use or misuse of the 
article offered. 

Did you ever see any advertisement of 
beer, liquor, or wines that disclosed the 
“lurking danger” in the use of them? 

Then there is another part of the law for 
him to obey: He shall communicate his su- 
perior knowledge about the article to those 
with less means of knowledge than him- 
self. Can youth know or be apprised of the 
dangers from what is contained in these 
highly colored advertisements glorifying and 
glamorizing the use of all kinds of intox- 
icating drinks? 

Why do we license the sale of beer, liquor, 
and wines? It is because we know it is an 
evil within itself, and there is “lurking dan- 
ger” in all of them, But, it seems that the 
American people, especially at the present 
time, will let you do anything—if you will 
pay the price—to lower their taxes (or prom- 
ise you they will)—and educate their chil- 
dren. Such nonsense. Have you noticed 
any lowering of taxes since the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State, and the cities have been 
receiving liquor and beer licenses? Haven't 
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you heard the recent cry for money on which 
to run our schools? We had far more money, 
accordingly (at least you didn’t hear so much 
hue and cry for it) to run our schools during 
prohibition than we have ever had under 
high license. It is the love of money that 
is at the root of this evil. 

“It is as bad as murder or worse.” This 
is a statement made with reference to the 
drunken driver’s part in the hayrack auto- 
mobile collision at Omaha the night of Oc- 
tober 11, 1947, and is included in a rather 
exhaustive article appearing in the magazine 
section of the World-Herald, on that acci- 
dent, in which the writer seems to blame 
everybody, especially the courts, police offi- 
cers and the juries for the death, injuries 
and damages done. He entirely overlooked 
putting any of the blame or responsibility 
on lquor itself and the manufacturers of it, 
which was the basic cause of the whole thing. 
However, he did mention, and I quote “Per- 
haps the sellers should be made responsible 
for the action of minors under the influence 
of illegally purchased intoxicants.” And I 
would add to that adults also, and then, how 
about what is called legally purchased 
liquors, aren't they just as deadly and danger- 
ous in an adult or minor as illegally pur- 
chased intoxicants? And, how about link- 
ing up the responsibility with the manu- 
facturer and those who aid and abet the sell- 
ing which would include the newspapers and 
magazines carrying the liquor advertise- 
ments. If they don’t aid the selling do you 
think the liquor seller or manufacturer 
would advertise? 

As long as we are going to permit the sell- 
ing of liquor at all, I think it would be a 
smart thing to enact a Federal law to the ef- 
fect that whosoever sells intoxicating drinks 
to anyone causing death, injury, or damages 
to another person shall reimburse the one 
damaged in property or injured, and shall 
contribute a sum of $10,000 to the heirs of 
each deceased person. Provided that, if the 
individual seller cannot be apprehended and 
identified within 10 days from the date of 
the accident, then, and in that event, all 
retail and wholesale vendors of liquor, to- 
gether with the newspaper or papers carry- 
ing liquor advertisements published in the 
city, town, or village nearest to the scene of 
the accident shall be liable for their equal 
proportionate share of said damages, for 
property and injuries to the person or per- 
sons and the $10,000 to the heirs of each 
and every deceased person killed in the acci- 
dent or died subsequent thereto from fatal 
injuries received therefrom. Then put 
enough teeth in the law to make it effective 
and enforceable. 

Ladies of the WCTU, in my closing re- 
marks may I admonish you to watch your 
politics, and never be led astray again by 
flowery words of oratory and false promises 
that your taxes will be lower and no more 
bootlegging if you would just repeal the 
eighteenth amendment to our Federal Con- 
stitution. Now none of you, or anyone else of 
the common electorate voted direct for that 
repeal, but someone (and many of them) did 
vote for the wettest President and the wettest 
Congress in 1932, that the Nation ever had, 
and before that Congress was fully organized, 
a bill was introduced to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment. It was quickly passed and very 
soon thereafter ratified by the legislatures of 
36 of the States of our Union, which were 
filed with wet members and some who hon- 
estly, or thought they honestly believed, that 
prohibition wouldn't work. It has never been 
given a fair trial. In 1934, in Nebraska, we 
elected the wettest Governor I have ever 
known, and a legislature, a majority of which 
was just like him. That legislature did put 
laws on our statute books for the sale of 
liquors, wines, and beer, which I think are 
more harmful to us than the old-fashioned 
saloon, which the Lord only knows was bad 
enough, but it didn’t make so many drunk- 
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ards out of women. There was no mandate 
from the people authorizing that legislature 
to enact our present liquor laws, and neither 
you nor I voted for those laws. So, from now 
on out, I urge you to watch your vote when 
vou are electing men for the high offices in 
State, Nation, and cities too. 

I am of the opinion, which is formed by 
reason of direct contact, experience, and ob- 
servation, that our Government, local, State, 
and national can be and is a tremendous force 
in the development or the destruction of 
character in youth and adults, and at the 
present time is severely to blame for much of 
the juvenile delinquency that is prevalent in 
the land today. For it is common knowledge 
and a common saying among people who have 
civen the subject any thought at all, that 
character and morals throughout the Na- 
tion, in high and low places, are 100 percent 
lower than they were 15 years ago. But you 
say, such conditions always follow war. That 
is true. But nevertheless, let me tell you that 
politics has more influence on society and 
war than does your churches and schools. 
Your churches and schools didn't get you into 
the war and were not strong enough to keep 
you out, neither did they develop this terrible 
beer and liquor-drinking habit and all the 
associated evils that go with it, which has 
utterly demoralized millions of what were 
fine young men and women who are to be the 
fathers and mothers of the oncoming gen- 
eration. And our National Capital city, 
Washington, D. C., now has the reputation of 
consuming more liquor, per capita, than any 
other city in the United States, or that might 
mean the world, since we are known as the 
drunkenest nation in the world. 

How about prohibition not working? Did 
you know that there are 10 thou shalt nots in 
the Ten Commandments, and they are used 
three times in the first commandment, and 
they are the first words in seven of the com- 
mandments? The Ten Commandments were 
given by God, they were spake by God. They 
have been broken and nullified many times; 
but they have never been modified or amend- 
ed or repealed. Let us continue to make 
them and the principles they teach the con- 
trolling factor in our way of life. 





The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal of December 16 on the 
all-important and much discussed ques- 
tion of the Post Office Department run- 
ning in the red. This Department of 
our Government is a big business and, 
because it is so vital to everyone in these 
United States, it deserves the coopera- 
tion of the Postmaster General, the Con- 
gress, and every individual whom it 
serves, if it is to continue to operate 
efficiently, and get out of the red: 

Post OFFICE, DEEP IN THE RED, HEARS PLAINTS 
OF SLOWING SERVICE—SO CONGRESS PONDERS 
VoTING FUNDS, HIKING POSTAGE OR SPUR- 
RING EFFICIENCY—CRUCIAL TO MANY BUSI- 
NESSES 
The Government's 172-year-old venture in 

big business, the postal system, is deeper in 

the red than ever before—and some private 


businessmen contend it’s growing a bit senile 
in its service. 

Hardly a company in the Nation can be 
independent of the mailman. Some—mail- 
order firms, lishers, direct-mail adver- 
tisers—spend millions at the stamp counter, 
and most think they pretty well get their 
money’s worth. Quirks are noticed nowa- 
days, though. A special-delivery letter often 
takes longer than an ordinary 3-cent let- 
ter. Service may be faster cross-continent 
or even cross-ocean than locally. Bankers 
and manufacturers and ad men talk of 
money lost through mail delays. 

Within a few weeks the Post Office Depart- 
ment will reveal that during fiscal 1947 it 
took in about $1,304,000,000, and spent $263,- 
000,000 more than that. This red sea will 
drown the mere $148,000,000 loss of last year. 
And the deficit may get bigger before it 
shrinks. Some experts on Capitol Hill think 
Congress next session may well grant $200,- 
000,000 or so in wage hikes to postal workers. 

The new Postmaster General, Jesse Don- 
aldson, who after 44 years in the service 
should know what he’s talking about, says 
the Post Office has been buffeted by storms 
beyond its control. For instance, this year 
and the next, many thousands of experienced 
clerks and carriers hired during the war are 
being turned out under legislation to make 
room for new civil-service workers who must 
learn their jobs. Before the war Congress- 
men would not appropriate for new trucks, 
he says, and now that they are willing to do 
so the trucks can’t be bought fast enough— 
and 66 percent of the Department’s vehicles 
are over 15 years of age. 






UP TO CONGRESS 


Congress must make some decisions 

It can appropriate the taxpayers’ money. 
The House Appropriations Committee is 
holding hearings right now on that. 

It can boost postage rates—a move of great 
consequence to business. A bill to do that is 
stalled for the moment in the House Rules 
Committee. And the House Post Office Com- 
mittee is studying the matter afresh; it’s 
talking of tossing the hot-potato responsi- 
bility of changing rates to the Post Office 
Department (which has always been chary 
about even recommending postage changes) 
or to an independent agency. 

It can try to “modernize” and perhaps 
mechanize the postal operations. The sav- 
ings might drive down the deficit. Post- 
master General Donaldson, who's hearing a 
lot of talk about this, says skeptically that 
he’s willing to do it if anybody steps up to 
show him how. 

His department is trying out some new 
things. Early next year 1,500 stamp vending 
machines will replace window-work in many 
post office lobbies. Mechanized money or- 
ders, with punch cards and business ma- 
chines replacing laborious hand work, are 
being investigated. Big post offices already 
use conveyors, chutes, and contraptions 
called omnidenominator machines for rapid 
parcel post stamping. But Mr. Donaldson 
doubts any robot will ever displace the man- 
power which must sort and re-sort the mail 
repeatedly as it moves toward its destina- 
tion. In a year this sorting operation is 
performed over 100,000,000,000 times. 

About 1,800 special postal trucks are on 
order from International Harvester to be 
paid from a $53,500,000 appropriation of 
1947. Mr. Donaldson counts on spending 
$4,500,000 in 1948, $4,400,000 in 1949, and 
more in 1950 and 1951, to modernize the 
truck fleet and cut repair costs. 


MORE IDEAS 


The House Post Office Committee is bub- 
bling with ideas it thinks might cut costs. 
It’s studying the idea of using trucks instead 
of trains for much intercity mail movement. 
It suggests the laborious name signing and 
record keeping involved in special delivery is 
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a@ waste; rarely are records used. It talks of 
halving the 2 percent interest rate on the 
$3,300,000,000 now cached in postal-savings 
deposits. It is studying consolidation of 
small post offices and reorganization of the 
postal service along regional instead of cen- 
tralized national lines. It thinks perhaps a 
research and development division should be 
set up in the Department. 

And it is taking testimony on the idea that 
the Nation's air lines should be subsidized 
openly and directly, if at all, rather than 
through air-mail payments exceeding trans- 
port service rendered. That, incidentally, 
would be fine with Postmaster General Don- 
aldson. By his figuring, the Post Office lost 
$20,000,000 on air mail in the fiscal year 
ended last June—and that’s counting 
roughly only airport-to-airport costs, not the 
costs of gathering and distributing at either 
end. Under present law the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is supposed to set air-line mail 
payments high enough to keep a well-man- 
aged line in good financial shape. The rail- 
roads, in contrast, get only what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission thinks ts “fair 
and reasonable” for work performed 

Other cost-accounting practices employed 
by the Post Office are hotly debated by big 
mail users 

When the Department's 1947 figures come 
out, they will assert a profit of about $133,- 
000,060 on first class mail, even including 
the unprofitable penny postcard. But they'll 
allege a $160,300,000 or so loss on second- 
class mail, which includes magazines and 
newspapers. They'll claim a _ $74,000,000 
loss on third-class traffic, which is largely 
advertising matter, including circulars and 
small catalogs. They'll report a $48,500,000 
loss on fourth-class, composed of parcel post, 
books, and large catalogs. There'll be other 
losses, including free Government mailings. 
All these figures are still subject to change 
by the General Accounting Office 

Many publishers and other mail users say 
the figures are meaningless, arguing they've 
been obtained by inadequate sampling and 
unfair apportionment of costs. But they 
may become the basis for a new effort to raise 
rates, nevertheless. On the basis of 1946 
figures the bill now in the Rules Committee 
was drafted—with hikes in most all kinds of 
mail except regular first class. Business is 
a heavy user of all classes—including first. 
Even the “poor man’s letter’—the Govern- 
ment penny postcard—is now being sold at 
the rate of two and a half billion per year, 
and about 90 percent of its use is by business 
institutions. 


THE MINORITY REPORT 


Business firms’ plaints against present 
postal service are far from universal, but 
perhaps are a vigorous enough minority re- 
port to deserve attention. 

In San Francisco the Atlas Imperial Diesel 
Engine Co. says mail service is worse this 
year than last, and last year was pretty bad. 
Deliveries don’t make sense—airmail usually 
takes a day longer from San Francisco to 
Seattle than from Seattle to San Francisco. 
A letter can often move to New York more 
rapidly than to nearby California plants in 
Fullerton and Ontario. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has 
switched to air express for moving canceled 
checks and other vital bulk shipments to New 
York, because the mails proved too slow. And 
R. L. Polk Co., one of the Nation's largest di- 
rect-mail advertising houses, reports antici- 
pation time has been extended to 15 days 
compared with 10 before the war. “Antici- 
pation time” is the lapse expected before 
getting returns on first mailings; the grow- 
ing lag can’t be entirely explained by slower 
answering of letters. 

Cleveland’s White Motor notes a slow-down 
in air mail and Thompson Products reports 
increasing tardiness in special delivery. A 
special-delivery stamp almost guarantees 
slower delivery in much of downtown New 
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York, because the latter is held back for a 
special messenger 

The Bank of California's branch in Port- 
land, Oreg., regularly sends mail on a train 


which arrives in Seattle around midnight. 
For the past 2 months !t has not been sorted 
in Seattle until afternoon. 

The New York Herald Tribune contends 
unjustified delay in handling its copies in 
and around New York is causing subscrip- 
tion cancellations. Papers mailed Friday 


often arrive, somewhat stale, on Monday. 
News magazines, with an equally perishable 
product, are alarmed. A special Time-Lite 
committee is trying to crack the problem— 
especially delays in entering New England. 


DETROIT’S INVESTIGATION 


For 6 months the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce has been getting so many complaints 
that it has launched quite a probe. Results 
of test mailings to and from all parts of the 
land have been tabulated on 20 ledger 
sheets—with Washington, D. C., showing the 
blackest record. A letter posted a block 
from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, in the heart of the Capital was post- 
marked after 13 hours’ delay and delivered 
in Detroit precisely 4 days later. 

Similar test mailings by the Wall Street 
Journal—before the Christmas rush began— 
indicated the average letter moves pretty 
speedily—but you can't count on it. 

Staff members dumped scores of letters 
into boxes from coast to coast, and most were 
delivered promptly. But quirks like these 
turned up: 

An air-mail letter from Santa Monica to 
San Francisco should arrive overnight—but 
the test dispatch took 4 days and 5 nights. 
It traveled via Honolulu. Postal authorities 
say it evidently was tossed in the wrong 
pouch at Los Angeles raunicipal airport. 
(This mildly recalls the case of a New York 
finance company, which 2 weeks ago got back 
a letter it had mailed in Jariuary to its branch 
on Long Island. It had bven to Poland.) 

Not that Honolulu service is bad. A test 
letter traveling the 2,095 miles from Hawaii 
to San Francisco arrived ‘n less time than 
one trying to make the 20 miles between 
San Francisco and San Mateo. 

On two successive days at 11:59 a. m., a 
courier dropped a variety of letters in a box 
at the corner of Wall Street and Broadway, 
New York, where pick-up is scheduled at 
noon. On the second day, it was observed 
that actual pick-up was 35 minutes late. Per- 
haps it was n»? prompter on the first, for 
postmarks at such points as Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Los Angeles indicated handling of 
regular 3-cent letters in the New York post 
office came at 3:30 p.m. Special delivery 
and air-mail letters were handled even later— 
at 5 o'clock, 

SPECIALLY SLOW 


The 13 cents you spend on a special de- 
livery stamp seems no guaranty of delivery 
posthaste. By congressional flat special de- 
liveries have been shifted to regular salaried 
postal employees, They used to be handled 
by individuals who hustled to earn fees based 
on the number of letters delivered. When 
special delivery and ordinary letters were 
mailed simultaneously in the Wall Street 
Journal test the one entitled to special, and 
presumably faster, handling came 15 minutes 
later to Detroit than did the 3-center. 

In the race to Chicago, an ordinary letter 
broke the tape 22 minutes ahead of the spe- 
cial on the first day and the gap was widened 
to 53 minutes on the second trial. To Cleve- 
land, the super-charge stamp meant arrival 
1% hours later. To Philadelphia, the spe- 
cial came specially late—2 hours and 20 min- 
utes after the ordinary dispatch. 

Lots of businessmen are skittish about 
criticizing postal service—and some who are 
most critical are unwilling to be quoted. 

“Just what we don't need now is a lot of 
fuss about Post Office Department inefficien- 


cy,” said the spokesman for one of Chicago's 
mail-order houses. “The next thing you 
know mail rates will be increased all across 
the board, if you talk of postal inefficiency.” 

This individual reported his firm has been 
making constant checks on the speed of mail 
since the middle 1930’s and except for rare 
cases when something goes wrong, mail time 
has not varied a whit. 

The head of the mailing department of a 
big retailer, on an absolutely don’t-mention- 
our-name basis, makes this comment: 

“We have observed a noticeable deteriora- 
tion in the postal service, particularly in the 
last year. Third-class mail (printed matter 
and packages under a half pound) is the 
worst—it’s off 2 to 3 days from prewar for any 
cistance. Parcel post is now averaging a 
24-hour delay from normal, and a slight 
delay is also evident for first class, air mail 
and special delivery. 


RISE OF THE POST OFFICE 


The Nation’s postal service is older than 
the United States Constitution, having been 
set up by the Continental Congress in 1775. 
In mid 1941 the Post Office Department had 
360,000 employees. Now the number is about 
462,000. Wages in the prewar year were 
$630,500,000—now they are almost doubled, 
about $1,193,900,000 for 1947. 

But laments come from city postmasters 
and superintendents around the country. In 
Los Angeles the word is that, “We're starting 
to use helicopters for intercity service, but 
we've still got mail trucks left from the 
1920's.” In Pittsburgh the complaint is of a 
mass turn-over of manpower. In Portland 
one-third of the workers are still termed 
temporary, and then there’s that night train 
from Seattle that stops for every milk can 
along the route. Chicago’s postmaster points 
to the increasing volume of mail—parcel post 
has felt the biggest rise in the Windy City, 
42 percent above last year. 

Laudatory remarks about the mailman 
are not difficult to glean. They come from 
retailers like Filene’s in Boston, from manu- 
facturers like Koppers Co. and Republic Steel, 
and from transport companies like the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio. A spokesman for the Na- 
tional Council on Business Mail says: “No 
branch of Government gives better service to 
more people than the post office. We occa- 
sionally get complaints, but usually the 
trouble turns out to be the mailer’s fault.” 


A SHAKY SALES TALK 


An indignant minority talks of embarrass- 
ment and financial loss. A large Pennsylva- 
nia advertising agency (“No names, please’) 
is feeling shaky about its own sales talk. “We 
try to convince ‘prospective out-of-town 
clients it makes little difference for us to be 
in another city with the good postal and 
telephone service. When mail to nearby 
cities is delayed 2 or 3 days, it makes us 
look bad.” 

A Detroit manufacturer sends out about 
400 parcel post shipments of drill job bush- 
ings—and about 20 percent run into postal 
trouble. “We'll send out a replacement bush- 
ing to one of our customers. About 4 months 
later we get it back. In that time it has 
visited 5 or 6 cities—and the post office just 
explains that the little cloth bags in which 
we pack our bushings stick to the mail bags. 
All this costs our customers more than it 
costs us—they may have their machines 
down for 3 weeks.” 

A Philadelphia manufacturer has shifted 
to railway express because his glass products 
suffered increasing breakage despite proper 
packing and plenty of “fragile” markings. 

One of New York’s biggest banks says de- 
lays cause financial loss to its customers. In- 
coming mail carries checks which are to be 
credited to the accounts of customers after 
going through the clearinghouse, But cur- 
rently customers often have to borrow and 
pay interest to complete a transaction which 
was to have depended on an expected check. 
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The Biddle Purchasing Co., New York 
which handles about 10,000 letters daily, has 
been “forced to the expensive expedient of 
dictating over the phone or using teletype for 
ordinary letter information,” 





Questions in the Minds of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
following the first session of the Con- 
gress this year, I spent as much time 
as possible in the State of Washington, 
taking advantage of each opportunity 
to discuss current problems with peo- 
ple from every walk of life. Among 
those discussions was one which stands 
out in my memory. It occurred when 
I had the pleasure of meeting with the 
congregation of the First Baptist Church 
in Seattle, Wash., early in November, 
and answering as best I could the ques- 
tions most disturbing to those in at- 
tendance. Their questions were writ- 
ten, and because I was struck by this 
revealing sample of public expression, I 
request that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. Some Members of the Senate 
who were on official business abroad may 
not have had similar occasion to sound 
out sentiment at home. I commend 
these inquiries to their attention. 

There being no objection, the in- 
quiries were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

There is so little the people can do, it 
seems to me, What can we do to help our 
Representatives and Senators in Congress? 
Do letters and wires from the people help 
you? 

There must be a sort of great power in 
order to maintain order. 

Do you think Wallgren will be Truman’s 
running mate for 1948? 

Will the Marshall plan generate a division 
of the world into two armed camps? 

Would America be willing to give up some 
sovereignty to really have peace in the world? 
We will pay for war; will we pay the price of 
peace? 

Has there been any plan to supervise the 
distribution of the supplies sent to Europe 
so they can go to the needy people and at 
the same time make them understand we do 
not want to tell them what their political 
affiliation should be? 

Don’t you think arming Turkey and Greece 
is the first step to war? 

Because of the increasing seriousness of 
world affairs, will the bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy be more united? 

On the basis of the report of the committee 
of Protestant ministers visiting Yugoslavia 
(that religious freedom had been increased 
over prewar conditions), do you feel that the 
thesis that Russia is unalterably opposed to 
Christianity is correct? 

Do you feel there is any hope for the FEPC 
bill in the light of UN criticism of our racial 
discrimination, the Civil Rights Committee 
Report, and the interest in minority rights 
for people in foreign countries? 

Do you think we will have to pay income 
tax by being in the service? 
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How can we spread our moral influence 
in the world? 

What is your view on FEPC? 

How ubout Greece? How do you feel about 
what has been done there? 

How can the 70,000,000 Christians help 
politically to world peace? 

What is your opinion regarding the world 
government as proposed by Einstein and 
the committee of scientists? Is it possible 
now? It is probable now 

Will the Marshall plan enforce the UNO? 

Assuming that our internal and interna- 
tional affairs are tied to the Congress and 
the left-right split in public opinion, which 
of these sides do you fear most in our battle 
for economic and international security? 

What do you feel is a reliable source of 
information for news, political and other- 
wise? 

Please discuss the probability of passing of 
a universal military training law. 

Do you think it is possible to make the 
United Nations succeed with the continued 
obstructionist acts of Russia? 

When the four major groups within the 
United States—namely the educational, ag- 
ricultural, labor, and church groups—have 
gone on record opposing universal military 
training, how can the military interests be 
justified in spending the public’s money 
propagandizing for it? 

Do you think the plan of armament is a 
“peace sign" to other nations? 

Will socialized medicine be discussed at 
the coming session of Congress? 

How can we stop the papers in their atti- 
tude on war? 

What plan would you suggest to best get 
the 70,000,000 church people of all denomi- 
nations to work together for the peace of the 
world? 





New Hope for DP’s 
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HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. KILGORE. Mv’. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘New Hope for DP’s,” from 
the Wheeling News-Register of Decem- 
ber 17 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEW HOPE FOR DPS 


The plight of Europe’s displaced persons 
has at last attracted the attention of some 
Americans who are in a position to help re- 
lieve it. Two influential Republican Sena- 
tors, Mr, Tart, of Ohio, and Mr. Smitu, of 
New Jersey, have urged that the Government 
take immediate steps to admit its share of 
the homeless unfortunates. And farm 
groups in the Middle West have begun sur- 
veys to see what homes and jobs might be 
available for them 

Why the sudden flurry of interest is not 
known. The essential facts of the displaced- 
persons problem have not changed in a year 
or more. Maybe it is just coincidence. Or 
perhaps the practical as well as humanitarian 
aspect of the problem are only now becoming 
apparent. But whatever the reason, the in- 
terest is encouraging. 

Senator SmitH, recently returned from a 
trip to Europe, thinks that this country 
should admit a reasonable number of dis- 
placed Europeans immediately, outside the 
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immigration system. Senator Tart, who also 
calls for immediate action, would admit 
America’s share under quotas now unfilled 
because of the wartime halt of immigration. 

There are about 800,000 persons, Mr. 
SMITH explains, who cannot be resettled. 
These are the last remnants of the 8,000,000 
uprooted by the European war. Driven from 
countries now dominated by Communists, 
the 860,000 will not go back home for fear 
of persecution. 

Almost all of them are in the American, 
British, and French zones of Germany— 
about 530,000 in the American zone alone. 
They cannot be left there because, as Mr. 
Smith says, “the German economy cannot 
support them and, of course, the United 
States Army cannot support them indefi- 
nitely.” 

All this has been argued before. But now, 
all of a sudden, the arguments are being 
listened to. One reason for the Middle West's 
interest undoubtedly is the serious decline in 
our farm population. More than 2,000,000 
persons who left our rural areas during the 
war did not come back when it was over. 

With aid to Europe shaping up. American 
farmers have a big job ahead of them, and 
they know it. It is not a pleasant job to 
face when they are short-handed. So the 
move to bring displaced persons to this coun- 
try and find work for them is more than an 
act of charity 

The great majority of these DP’s are from 
the Baltic and Slavic countries. Thousands 
from those same countries came to America 
in the last 75 years and settled in the Middle 
West. They became good farmers and good 
Americans. There is no reason to beiieve 
that their unhappy, uprooted countrymen of 
today might not do as well. 

But before they are given that chance two 
things must be done: Congress must pass 
legislation allowing them to enter; and, in 
fairness to all concerned, there must be a 
plan for absorbing them gradually—places 
for them to go which provide comfort, inde- 
pendence, and a chance to do useful work. 

With the Senate leader and one of his able 
colleagues interested in the first step, and 
farm, labor, and church leaders working on 
the second, it finally seems that something 
is going to be done. 





Restrictive, Monopolistic, and Racketeer- 
ing Practices in Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the work of the subcommittee 
appointed by the Education and Labor 
Committee to investigate restrictive, mo- 
nopolistic, and racketeering practices af- 
fecting the scarcity and the high cost of 
housing was interrupted by the special 
session. 

The subcommittee’s hearings in the 
cities of Washington, D. C., New York, 
and Chicago have uncovered facts, how- 
ever, that require its chairman to make 
a statement for the record before the ses- 
sion closes. 

While some 80 witnesses were heard in 
the course of our hearings, there are still 
several hundred specific cases of com- 
plaint bearing upon these matters. Many 
of these cases have been examined in de- 
tail since the conclusion of the hearings 
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on November 15. Others are in process. 
All will be prepared and documented for 
the committee, in the hope that future 
hearings will place in the official record 
the full-blown picture of monopolistic 
and restrictive practices burdening the 
construction industry. 
I. MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES IN HOUSING 


So far it has been established for a 
fact that labor unions acting either alone 
or in combination with contractors and 
suppliers of building materials have 
managed to achieve total monopolistic 
control over the building construction of 
whole cities and even of considerable 
areas adjacent to these cities. In nearly 
all of our big cities union bosses deter- 
mine where and when the building 
craftsman shall work, if at ail, what his 
rate of production shall be, and what the 
rate of pay shall be. They arbitrarily 
limit the number who may join the 
union. That makes workmen scarce and 
forces wages up. No One can work on 
new construction unless he belongs to a 
union. That makes the monopoly of 
workers complete. The “closed shop” is 
the rule and practice on every new job. 
To exclude new craftsmen and appren- 
tices from their city is one of the regu- 
lar functions of many unions in order 
to maintain high wages. 

We also found that a single union has 
such arbitrary power over other men as 
to make them slow down, featherbed, 
walk off, stand by, boycott or strike. 
This very fact has engulfed both build- 
ers and distributors in such a fear that 
they stoically pay the labor boss his 
price for the promise that he will refrain 
from exercising his arbitrary power. 

The labor monopolists hold their ranks 
together by an iron discipline which is 
both thorough and complete. Thus, we 
found that an obligation of membership 
in the Carpenters’ Union was to refrain 
from attending any meetings for the pur- 
pose of making criticism of union offi- 
cials or representatives except at the 
regular union meetings, under penalty 
of expulsion. This restriction on free- 
dom of speech and assembly, we are told, 
is practically universal in the building 
trades unions. Thus the formation of 
any rival union is effectively prevented, 
because the member objecting to Or crit- 
icising the rule of the union monopoly in 
control, would not only be expelled but 
thrown out of work in his craft. He 
would, furthermore, automatically be 
barred from joining his craft union in 
other big cities, all of which we are told 
are ruled by the same type of monopoly. 

In this manner any American citizen 
engaged in the building trade knows that 
if his union card is taken from him, his 
right to find work in his chosen trade is 
gone. Thus, even in America a dic- 
tatorial labor monopoly system has the 
power to banish fellow citizens to a kind 
of economic Siberia. 

Of late it has become apparent that 
even the right to work and join a union 
may depend solely on inheritance. In 
at least one case it has been judicially 
determined that a union excluded all 
applicants not sons or brothers. It was 
admitted in our New York City hearings 
by the representative of local No. 3 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
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Workers that sons and brothers of mem- 
bers were preferred, and that the great 
majority of members admitted since 1943 
were sons or brothers of existing mem- 
bers. 

An official of local No. 14 of Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Operating Engi- 
neers admitted that new members were 
enrolled only when in the judgment of 
the union there was more work in the 
New York area than’ could be handled 
by the existing membership. 

Monopoly works in many diverse and 
unsuspected ways to impose its high hand 
on the public. For example, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen is customarily 
fixed by the union in its working rules. 
The union is the sole judge of whether 
or not its present membership is suf- 
ficient to do the construction required by 
the people or whether the demand is 
great enough to permit young men or 
those outside of the city to come in and 
live and work. Thus the country is di- 
vided into restrictive geographic areas 
in which workers may not enter and over 
which the trade-union organizations rule 
to maintain a scarcity of workers and 
keep prices up. This power virtually 
sets up internal control of migration into 
areas over which the union has jurisdic- 
tion. Thus local monopolies join to im- 
pose a single body of restrictions on the 
membership of all the areas they sep- 
arately control, and on all the people 
who would like to work in any of these 
areas. The rule of the closed shop is 
strictly enforced. 

Furthermore, the building unions exer- 
cise monopolistic power far beyond the 
membership of the union. With dicta- 
torial finality they decide what contrac- 
tors within their city limits may do busi- 
ness and what building materials may 
be shipped in from the outside to their 
territory. If they decide that union men 
will not work for a certain contractor, 
that contractor is out of business simply 
because the labor monopolists control all 
the workers. Likewise, if they put 
thumbs down on any materials, those 
materials will not be used. There will 
be no workers to install them. 

Until recently, construction has been 
done on the basis of cost of labor and ma- 
terials plus a 10-percent fee, more or less, 
to the contractor. This eliminates the 
incentive to keep costs down. There is 
no true employer-employee relationship 
because freedom of action has been 
signed away. If, as so commonly 
charged, there was ever an oppressor and 
an oppressed, labor and the contractor 
are now in one combine. There is but 
one oppressed party; the public. There 
is the perfect peace of conquest for labor, 
and capital is fairly content with what 
the labor leaders gave it and for the pro- 
tection from competition they provide. 

Many unions, of course, are good to 
their members. They get high wages. 
But where 100-percent compulsory mem- 
bership prevails and there is no freedom 
of contract left there is general exploita- 
tion of the public. For example, more 
than half of the heads of all American 
families must now work 22 days to get 
1 day’s service in exchange of building 
craftsmen. Most farmers must work 


a whole week of 70 hours to purchase 16 
hours of building craftsmen’s services. 
This dangerous dislocation of our na- 
tional economy must be directly attrib- 
uted to the absolute monopoly which 
today has strangled the whole American 
construction and building industry. 

The exploitation of the public is with- 
out limit because competition within the 
labor groups or competition within the 
contractor groups is dead. 

The closed shop which was banned by 
the Taft-Hartley law was normally the 
result of negotiation between a single 
union and a separate employer. In'the 
construction industry in the larger 
cities, however, there is a geographical 
closed shop arrived at by agreement be- 
tween all the craft unions and the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’—Contractors— 
Association. These agreements deter- 
mine not only the wage levels but also the 
allocation of work between the trades, 
and other conditions o: employment. 
Employers who are not members of such 
an association and who have had no 
part in the bargaining leading up to 
these agreements are nevertheless forced 
to abide by them. The union leaders 
control the only source of labor. They 
will not supply men for, or permit their 
members to work on, jobs involving 
wages or working conditions different 
from those covered by the unions’ con- 
tracts with the associations of con- 
tractors. For example, in New York 
City, the written contract between la- 
bor unions and the contractors’ asso- 
ciation provides that members of the 
union council “may work for employers 
other than members of the Building 
Trades Employers’—Contractors—Asso- 
ciation, provided that, however, such 
employers meet the requirements of this 
agreement.” Very, very few “meet the 
requirements.” Witnesses were able to 
remember few cases of outsiders enter- 
ing the business of building in New York 
City. 

In Chicago the situation is even worse: 
Nonmembers of the contractors’ associ- 
ation are subjected to a fee of over 1 per- 
cent, enacted by each building trade- 
union, on the total] contract price for the 
building, whereas members taken into 
the association combined pay to the as- 
sociation a single fee of a fraction of 
1 percent. The contractors’ associations 
pledge their members to employ only 
members of the union in return for the 
unwritten promise of the workers to 
work only for the contractors who belong 
to the association. The contractors 
understand what building materials and 
what manufacturers throughout the 
United States the labor bosses of the big 
cities favor. ‘They refuse or fail or neg- 
lect to buy from manufacturers to whom 
the labor bosses object. All those not a 
part of this closely knit arrangement 
subject themselves to intolerable uncer- 
tainties as to the fate of their business. 


Il, RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES IN HOUSING 


Wherever a monopoly takes over an in- 
dustry, it is a logical necessity for the 
ruling powers to impose all kinds of 
restrictions both on production and on 
personnel. Our subcommittee hearings 
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brought out the fact that the present-day 
American housing is subjected to an 
almost unbelievable degree by restrictive 
rules and restrictive practices. 

Limitation on daily work, as enforced 
by the labor unions, now permit a brick 
mason to lay from 350 to 500 bricks a 
day, against 1,000 a day in 1940. Similar 
restrictions apply to lathers, who usually 
finish their day’s work at 2 to 2:30 
p. m.—as soon as they have placed 30 
bundles of lath or 100 square feet of 
gypsum board. Under these rules, the 
workmen draw 8 hours pay for about 
6% hours work, or less. 

Two witnesses testified that on their 
own jobs, still under way or only recently 
completed in the Chicago area, the on- 
site labor cost for construction now runs 
between 65 and 68 percent of the total 
cost. This compares with a normal pre- 
war average of approximately 35 percent 
for on-site labor costs. On nonunion 
jobs, to the extent that they could be 
found, the costs were much lower and 
the productivity much higher. On a 
nonunion building recently completed in 
New England, we are reliably informed, 
bricklayers averaged 1,200 bricks a day; 
on a similar structure, built for the same 
concern only 8 miles away, union brick- 
layers were supervised by a union steward 
and only 500 bricks a day were laid. 

In the former case the workmen were 
free to be paid according to production. 
Thus, the good workmen received more 
than the standard union wage scale. 
And the owner got construction at much 
lower total costs. In the other case, 
where the workers were not freemen in 
any sense of that word they performed 
like slaves. For every five slaves there 
was one foreman who did no work but 
watch his slaves. 

In this case the workers actually robbed 
both themselves and the owner. In the 
other they gave the measure of a full 
day’s work. In the one case the owner 
could not foretell what the slow-down, 
featherbedding, stand-by, walk-off, and 
striking practices of an arbitrary labor 
monopoly in complete control would cost 
him. He was a gambler with the cards 
all stacked against him. In the other 
he made a dependable contract knowing 
what his costs would be. Where the will- 
ing buyer and willing seller make con- 
tracts then houses are built and pros- 
perity abounds because honesty and con- 
fidence prevails. 

The labor monopolists force restricted 
production by prohibiting incentive pay- 
ments for high individual production. 
They limit the worker to 35 or 40 hours 
of work per week. They are pledged to 
destroy the great American incentive 
system, that is, the system of individual 
self-improvement by which each man 
may advance according to his skill and 
his capacity to produce. The extraordi- 
narily good and conscientious workman 
gets no more or less than the dullard and 
the slacker. 

Next, restrictive methods of distribu- 
tion prevent the true industrialization 
of the building business and tend to keep 
it localized and segmentized. 

The medieval craft system of the 19 
A. F. of L. building trades is reflected in 
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the subdivided set-up of the subcontrac- 
tors, each of whom normally employs 
only one or two of these crafts. These 
subcontractors charge retail prices for 
the materials they employ. The pres- 
sure of these groups is to keep the build- 
ing business in the local community and 
to keep it broken up so that profits on 
the sale of materials are kept in the local 
community. Even the largest builder is 
unable to change this restrictive system. 
One of the largest home builders in the 
country, who is building thousands of 
homes on Long Island with nonunion la- 
bor at the comparatively low cost of 
$7,500, testified that he could build the 
same house—complete with a refrigera- 
tor and a washing machine and on a fully 
landscaped lot, for $5,000 if he were able 
to buy his materials at factory prices. 
He testified that even though the mate- 
rials he purchased were shipped in car- 
load lots directly from the factory, he 
nevertheless had to pay in one case a dis- 
tributor, who had never seen the goods, a 
mark-up of 53 percent. He would have 
had to pay another mark-up to the re- 
tailer except that in this case he hap- 
pened to be his own retailer. 

The costly piecemeal nature of the 
building business, maintained by the 
A. F. of L. monopoly in conjunction with 
local contractors and material suppliers, 
in the opinion of several witnesses, can 
only be changed by the application of 
modern industrial organization, meth- 
ods, and distribution shortcuts. Houses 
are still tailor-made. Some propose to 
deliver a house to the consumer some- 
what as an automobile can be delivered 
and assembled on the job. Those manu- 
facturers who prefabricate the entire 
shell of the house are nevertheless faced, 
in union areas, with the necessity of hav- 
ing their houses erected under the craft 
system. The A. F. of L. has traditionally 
opposed prefabricated homes, but on the 
day the subcommittee opened its Chicago 
hearings the head of the building trades 
department of the A. F. of L. announced 
in Chicago the signing of contracts with 
17 prefabricated manufacturers, thus 
permitting the erection of their homes 
in unionized areas. 

An official of an open-shop concern in 
Wisconsin capable of producing some 30 
prefabs a day testified that their plant 
is operating at only 10 percent of ca- 
pacity because of the boycott of the car- 
penters, assisted by the other trades, 
which prevents the erection of these 
houses in Milwaukee, Wis., Rockford, I1., 
and other unionized areas. Since he gave 
his testimony we are informed that the 
concern has signed a contract satisfac- 
tory to the carpenters. Thus, the price to 
be paid for the industrialization of build- 
ing through prefabrication appears to be 
the extension of the A. F. of L. building 
trades’ monopoly from the site in the 
cities into the factory. 

By killing off the pride and the incen- 
tives of good craftsmanship, the labor 
monopoly has fastened upon society the 
dead level of mediocre performance. Re- 
ducing productivity and hours of work 
while at the same time arbitrarily boost- 
ing wages is the devil’s work in the build- 
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ing monopoly. 
many people. 

Above all, even with the severe arti- 
ficial restraints against the admission of 
workers to unions and to the building 
business, unemployment is frequent 
within the protected circle, and we have 
no way of knowing how many potential 
skilled workers, who are not allowed to 
enter the building trades, could be 
trained and put to work—at higher an- 
nual wages—if the present wastes and 
restrictions in hiring and in building 
could be eliminated and freedom of ac- 
tion restored. 


Ill. RACKETEERING IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


It will be recalled how the extensive 
congressional hearings which preceded 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act established 
the tragic extent to which American in- 
dustry has become subject to violence 
and racketeering. That chapter of na- 
tional disgrace has not been ended. 

It has become obvious that even the 
good union leaders are hemmed in by the 
lawless and threatening acts of the 
bosses of other unions who exercise un- 
limited power. It takes only one bad 
union boss to hold up an entire building 
operation and all the other unions on 
the job. For this reason the control of 
a particular union often results in strug- 
gle, corruption, and downright racket- 
eering if not outright purchase. It is 
worth real money to be able to control 
one of these key unions. 

One form of illegal extortion in the 
building trade springs from the prac- 
tice of unions to deny membership in the 
union while granting “work permits.” 
For permits to work in a given area, pay- 
ments are made to the union business 
agents every week. If workers were per- 
mitted to join the union, possibly two- 
thirds of the fees and dues would go to 
the international office and only one- 
third would be kept by the officers and 
business agents of the local. Whereas 
the whole take for issuing permits to 
work is kept by the business agents or 
by the local union officials. The take is 
enormous. None is accounted for to in- 
ternational headquarters. By keeping 
down the membership and issuing per- 
mits to outsiders to work but not to join, 
prices can be kept up and also the bosses 
can the more easily control the elections 
of themselves and thereby insure their 
continuity in office. Favoritism goes to 
the faithful who support them and their 
tyranny in office. 

In Chicago there was not only evidence 
of this malpractice as well as of the 
usual featherbedding, make-work prac- 
tices, slow-downs and other dishonest 
measures productive of delay and in- 
creased cost adduced at our hearings, 
but also evidence of the use of dummy 
contractor associations and union activi- 
ties to further the selfish ends of wicked 
and notorious mobsters. Contractors not 
members of the contractors’ association 
could get no labor. These activities while 
nominally carried on in the name of or- 
ganized labor, were in fact carried on in 
the name of the contractors and were il- 
legal conspiracies in restraint of trade. 


It makes no housing for 
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Some of these operations were simple 
shake-downs or rackets. 

Collusion between nominal labor 
unions and certain groups of contractors 
was covered in the testimony of seven 
witnesses who had transactions or rela- 
tions with the Tuckpointers, Cleaners, 
Caulkers, Concrete Restoration, Gunnite 
and Waterproof Association of Illinois. 
This association charges an initiation 
fee of $1,000 and annual dues of $500. 
Contractors who refused to join the asso- 
ciation were denied access to union labor. 
Two of the witnesses told the commit- 
tee of their efforts to avoid member- 
ship in the association, and of the dif- 
ficulties which beset their business as a 
result of such refusal. One witness—Mr. 
Abbott—testified that he carried his 
charges of extortion to the FBI office in 
Chicago, on the grounds that he was un- 
der coercion to join the association. The 
FBI responded that such matters were 
not properly within the Federal province. 
He next carried his complaint to the 
State’s attorney for Cook County. 
There he was told by an assistant, he tes- 
tified, that the initiation fee appeared 
reasonable and that he was lucky he was 
not being charged twice as much to join 
the association. 

As a direct result of this and other 
testimony in like vein before our Chicago 
hearing, the operations of this associa- 
tion were brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of the State’s attorney for Cook 
County by the Chicago newspapers. Be- 
fore the committee hearings recessed on 
Thursday, November 14, the State’s at- 
torney for Cook County had been com- 
pelled to charge an assistant with the 
duty of preparing the matter for presen- 
tation to the grand jury for the purpose 
of criminal prosecution in the State 
courts. 

IV 


Our committee hearings are not fin. 
ished. We need further development of 
the facts, further illustrations of the evils 
of monopoly prices imposed by compul- 
sory groupism. We want to show the 
reductions in costs that result from a 
thoroughly protected free economy 
wherein men and materials may march 
down freedom road without fear of com- 
pulsion, intimidation, violence, or extor- 
tion or monopoly controls of any kind in 
the exercise of the right to work and in- 
vent and produce in the building of 
houses. What it will amount to in dol- 
lars and cents certainly reaches 25 per- 
cent of present costs. It may reach 40 
percent. 

To achieve that freedom in the hous- 
ing field which is the only hope of ade- 
quate housing, it would seem clear that 
an amendment penalizing monopolistic 
and restrictive practices should be under 
the Taft-Hartley Act and not under the 
present Antitrust Acts. The facts and 
abuses are so different in each case that 
the law and penalty must be different 
in the treatment of them. An interim 
committee report covering the facts de- 
veloped and the questions raised wil] be 
filed shortly and the hearings of the sub- 
committee will be resumed at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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Mr. Marcantonio and the “Party Line” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America are profoundly concerned be- 
cause of the very obvious penetration of 
communistic philosophy into all segments 
of American life. As one who firmly be- 
lieves in the fundamental rights of free 
speech, I am perfectly willing to defend 
any American citizen in the full exercise 
of that constitutional privilege. I be- 
lieve, however, that the insidious prac- 
tice of Communists to hide their efforts 
to betray America by deceit and trickery 
should be completely exposed at every 
opportunity in order that the American 
people may know the true source of the 
utterances of those who pretend to speak 
in behalf of communistic philosophy as 
Americans. 

It is an uncontrovertible fact that the 
Communists and the fellow travelers and 
stooges hew to what is commonly known 
as party line. This party line finds ex- 
pression in the statements of Soviet 
officials and in certain Soviet controlled 
publications. I listened with great in- 
terest to the speech delivered on this 
floor by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Marcantonio}. I have analyzed 
that speech and have compared it with 
the party-line utterances emanating 
from the mouths of officials of the Soviet 
and expressed in New Times, Trud, 


Mr. MarcaNnTonio. Mr. Chairman, the 
adoption or rejection of this amendment will 
determine for all time, as far as this piece of 
legislation is concerned, whether or not it is 
a relief proposal or merely the establishment 
of another political weapon in order to main- 
tain and preserve economic and political sys- 
tems and governments which have become 
satellites of our State Department and which 
the peoples of these countries definitely do 
not want. 

I want to take this occasion, Mr. Chair- 
man, to quote a man for whom this Nation 
will always have the greatest of respect, Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, who in his inimitable man- 
ner clearly defined the issue that is before us 
when he testified before the Senate commit- 
tee considering the Greek-Turkish proposal. 
He was talking at that time about relief, and 
said: 

“Now, gentlemen, there are many ways of 
dealing with this problem: The first, that aid 
should be given on a national basis. Each 
rich nation should choose the recipient and 
make its own conditions, This is the old- 
fashioned imperialist way. This method of 
making one country dependent upon another 
was discarded by the world—I hope forever. 
That isn't why the United Nations was 
formed. That is not the spirit of the Atlan- 
tic Charter or the San Francisco Charter— 
not as I understand it. 

“The second possible arrangement—and 
look out for this one, please—is for a group 
of big nations to join together and select 
recipients of their charity. This arrange- 


Pravda, and Unita, the latter being the 
newspaper of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Italy. 

The comparison is obvious and in or- 
der that there may be a proper appraisal 
by the Members of Congress and the 
American people I have set up the speech 
of the gentleman from New York in one 
column and opposite that speech in an- 
other column, have set forth the official 
Communist Party line. It will be inter- 
esting, I believe, to make this compari- 
son. 

I am frequently asked the question, 
“How can you detect a Communist?” A 
partial answer might be found in a para- 
phrase of the age-old truism, “By their 
words you will know them.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include as part of these remarks 
the column-by-column comparison 
which I have heretofore referred to. 

The source references for the citations 
made herein are as follows: 

First. A. A. Zhdanov and G. M. Malen- 
kov, delegates of the All-Union Commu- 
nist Party of the U.S. S. R. to the Con- 
ference of nine European Communist 
Parties which established the Comin- 
form. 

Second. New Times, a weekly journal 
published by the newspaper Trud in Mos- 
cow, expressing the Soviet line on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. 

Third. Trud, a Moscow newspaper rep- 
resenting the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions of the U. 8.8. R. 

Fourth. Pravda, the official newspaper 
of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party of the U.S. 5S. R. 

Fifth. Unita, the newspaper of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Italy. 
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ment would only be a false front. It is not 
in keeping with international cooperation. 
Let us be honest: It is just plain, ordinary, 
old-time power politics—and the world has 
had war after war because of power politics. 

“The third way is to create an interna- 
tional authority operating under the con- 
trol of the United Nations and meeting the 
relief needs, without any consideration of 
race, creed, or political belief, being guided 
only by the existence of true need. This is 
what is known as the new way of the United 
Nations. But it really is not a new way. It 
is a way brought to this world nearly 2,000 
years ago in the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace. Anda wicked world has, to date, re- 
fused to learn the lesson.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the way 
that is suggested in this bill is the first way 
that Fiorello LaGuardia described as the 
imperialist way. My amendment is the 
third way. It guarantees aid to the peoples 
of the devastated nations and secures peace 
and democracy. It strengthens the United 
Nations, which is mankind's hope for peace. 
However, we all realize that this is not a 
relief bill. 

The debates, the amendments adopted, 
and Under Secretary Lovett’s testimony have 
removed the mask from this bill. Respon- 
sible men have brazenly admitted that this is 
not a relief bill; that this is a war measure 
in the so-called cold war; that this is a 
measure to fight communism. 


Let us analyze that alleged objective for a 
moment. In the name of fighting commu- 
nism we are fighting in reality democracy 
and the attempts of the masses of the people 
of Europe to obtain for themselves bread, 
land, and peace. In the name of fighting 
communism we have aided and abetted a 
Fascist government in Greece. In the name 
of fighting communism we are still aiding 
and abetting that government, which only 
last Saturday issued an order making it a 
capital-punishment offense for anyone in 
Greece to go out on strike. In the name of 
fighting communism we are giving support 
to a minority government in Italy, a gov- 
ernment which has not hesitated to devote 
its entire energies to negate the demands 
of the Italiam people. 


(Interchange between Mr. MARCANTONIO 
and the chairman.) 

. 7 * . . . 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let us see what is hap- 
pening in Italy. I know something about 
Italy. My people come from there. A great 
mumber of my constituents are people of 
Italian origin. First of all, we have used 
some money appropriated by this Congress 
for Italy in the past. What has happened? 
Eighty percent of the aid was sold by the 
government. So, who got that food? We 
did not aid the people in the villages and 
the peasants. We did not aid the under- 
paid workers of Milan, Turin, and Florence. 
We did not aid the Italians in the slum sec- 
tions of Rome that so many gentlemen who 
have visited there carefully omitted to see. 
We aided the people who own the villas, the 
people who could afford to purchase in the 
black market, but deep down nothing ever 
reached the poor people of Italy, the workers, 
the peasants, and the children. 

The pcople of Italy want what? The 
peasants of Italy want land; the peasants 
who have been working for 6 cents a day for 
centuries. They suffered 22 years of fas- 
cism. They joined the resistance movement 
and they fought the forces of Mussolini. The 
peasants of Italy joined with our men to 
overthrow Mussolini, and when they joined 
to overthrow Mussolini they did so not only 
to overthrow a Fascist regime, but they 
sought to overthrow an economic system, a 
feudal agriculture that bad crushed them 
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“_-American monopoly capital * * ® 
has chosen the path of hatching new plans 
egainst the U.S. S. R. and the new democra- 
cies under the banner of combatting the 
Communist menace. The clearest and most 
specific expression of this policy pursued by 
American capital is provided by the Truman- 
Marshall plans.” (Malenkov’s statement to 
Cominform.) 

“Anticommunism has always been a smoke 
screen for the most sinister schemes against 
democracy. Was this not how Hitler began? 
* * * Anticommunism strikes at the very 
roots of democracy; its triumph would mean 
democracy’s downfall.” (New Times, No. 38, 
September 17, 1947.) 

“What the interference of the emissaries 
of the dollar in Greece and Turkey has ac- 
complished is now plain foralltosee. * * * 
The Royalist-Fascists, encouraged and sup- 
ported from across the ocean, have carried 
their reign of terror to unbridled lengths” 
(ibid.). 


“The antinational, antidemocratic, and 
antisocial policy of the De Gasperi govern- 
ment is compromising Italy’s independence 
* * * and is condemning the workers to 
poverty and hunger.” (Unita, November 16, 
1947, resolution of plenum of central com- 
mittee of Communist Party of Italy.) 

“Despite the insistent demands of the 
Communist and Socialist Parties, the Gov- 
ernment has postponed the fulfillment 
* ©* * of agrarian reforms.” (Trud, Oct. 
4, 1947.) : 
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ror centuries into abject poverty They 
wanted the big estates divided and they 
wanted for themselves, the peasants of Italy, 
a piece of lanc That is what they have 
wanted for centuries That is what they 
fought for. That is what they are struggling 
v ist government which has 
lanche to their former Fascist 
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ing out of those industries. The government 
fights them Therefore, the crux of this 
policy is to suppress the rights, economic 
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taly—the two recently acquired economic 
colonies of the big trusts of these United 
State The De Gasperi government, satel- 
lite of the State Department, uses all of its 
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commun What you are really doing is 
committing crimes against democracy in or- 
der to protect the vested 


interests of our 
big trusts in Italy and France. Yesterday a 
superduper Taft-Hartley law was invoked 
against the workers of France by our satel- 
lite Schuman government Tomorrow what 
act of repression against the Italian worker? 
Again, you say all this, all these crimes 
against democracy are committed to fight 
communism. Let us tell the truth. All this 
is being done to protect the economic ex- 
pansionism of our monopoly capital. This 
is an imperialist program 

Fight communism, today it is money, to- 
morrow it is food, and the next day it is 
what? War. This ts part of the imperialist 
program which will lead to war and depres- 
sion. We are placing America, gradually, 
more and more on a basis of a war economy 
again. War and depression can be the only 
outcome of this program unless the Ameri- 
can people resist it. In fighting so-called 
communism what you are really doing in 
Greece, China, Italy, and France ts aiding 
and abetting fascism, restoring to power and 
control collaborationists, hold-over Fascists, 
and neo-Fascists. All this, to perpetuate 
the rule of our big trusts in Europe and 
Asia. However, you can pour billions into 
this program, but you will never stop the 
forward march of the men and women of 
Europe toward a better day. They have suf- 
fered too much and too long under Hitlerism 
to supinely accept the rule of Wall Street 
imperialism. They fought to overthrow 
Hitlerism for a better day. They will reject 
your Wall Street imperialism in their struggle 
to obtain a better day. 
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Tne Late Judge George Donworth, of 
Seattle, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


« 


1ON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thurseay, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
a long time in my city of Seattle one of 
the great and respected Federal judges 
was Hon. George Donworth. He was 
appointed many years ago to his posi- 
tior. on the Federal bench and recently 
passed away. A memorial service was 
held in the United States District Court 
of Scattle on October 27 last, partici- 
pated in by all the prominent judges on 
the Pacific coast, and I ask consent that 
the proceedings of the service be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. I 
have made inquiry of the Public Printer, 
and he informs me that the matter is 
estimated to make two and a third pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost 
of $189.34 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GrorcE DONWORTH—MEMORIAL SERVICES 


(Born November 26, 1861, Machias, Maine. 
Died September 6, 1947, Seattle, Wash.) 
(Before the Honorable United States Dis- 

trict Judges John C. Bowen, Lloyd L. Black, 

Charles H. Leavy, Seattle, Wash., October 

27, 1947 
(Eulogies by John C. Bowen, senior United 

States district judge; Lloyd L. Black, United 

States district judge, northern division; 

Charles H. Leavy, United States district 

judge, southern division; Charles F. Riddell, 

president, Seattle Bar Association; Elmer E. 

Todd, attorney and publisher.) 

Hon. JoHn C. Bowen. Fellow judges, mem- 
bers of the bar, and friends of Judge Don- 
worth, this session of the court is convened 
for the special purpose of honoring the life 
and work of Hon. George Donworth, a for- 
mer judge of this court, who passed away 
at his residence in Seattle on September 6, 
1947. Life’s last moments for him passed 
peacefully and without pain, after he had 
announced completion of his mortal tasks 
and full preparation for his confidently ex- 
pected life hereafter. By his faith and ours 
we know his immortal spirit was joyously 
received in the eternal abode of his Heavenly 
Father. 

On this occasion I shall speak of Judge 
Donworth primarily as a judge, although I 
may make brief reference to his legal back- 
ground. He entered upon the duties of 
judge of this court on May 27, 1909, and so 
continued until March 20, 1912, when he re- 
signed for reasons of health, thus serving 
for not quite 3 years—2 years, 9 months, 
and 23 days. 

After he resigned his judgeship, Judge 
Donworth regained his health and resumed 
the active practice of law. To his former 
splendid record at the bar, he added many 
years of brilliant service as a leading and 
distinguished lawyer, not only in the courts 
of his home State but also in the courts of 
all rank throughout the Nation. He was 
esteemed by the courts and judges and mem- 
bers of the bar as being among the ablest 
and finest lawyers this country has produced, 

Great as were the demands upon his ener- 
gies, he never lost his unselfish interest in 
the courts, but all his life and right up to 
the time of his death he unfailingly yielded 


friendly and wise assistance in the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice in the 
courts. For a number of his later years, he 
was a distinguished member of the national 
committee of eminent men who, prior to 
1938, drafted the present Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and subsequently have care- 
illy screened all proposed amendments to 
those rules. 

He also delighted to participate informally 
at conferences which concerned the welfare 
of the courts and the legal profession. With 
deep gratitude I recall, as one of his many 
friendly attentions to this court, the occa- 
sion of the laying of the cornerstone of this 
United States courthouse on July 27, 1940, 
just before its exterior construction was 
completed, when he so graciously and ably 
presided at and directed the public cere- 
monies celebrating the event. He greatly 
contributed to the success of that occasion 
and to the pleasure of the many public of- 
ficials and other friends of the court who 
participated in it. 

Although the time of Judge Donworth's 
service on the bench was comparatively short, 
the scope of his work there was vast and his 
judicial accomplishments were great. His 
official jurisdiction embraced not only the 
United States district court but also the 
formerly existing United States circuit court 
which by act of March 3, 1911, during his 
tenure in office was abolished. 

He was skilled in the judicial handling of 
complicated criminal cases. Perhaps the 
best example of that was a greatly involved 
mail fraud trial which was most ably con- 
ducted by him shortly before he resigned 
from the bench. 

Many admiralty cases of far-reaching im- 
portance came before him and all of them 
were wisely decided by him with the ready 
application of his clear perceptions and his 
keen sense of the equitable considerations 
which so often underlie the determination 
of admiralty questions. 

Few judges have devoted a greater portion 
of their judicial effort to the trial of equity 
cases than did Judge Donworth. One of 
the most notable of such cases decided by 
him was a part of the extensive litigation in 
the national courts involving a dispute be- 
tween Oregon and Washington as to which 
State had jurisdiction over the rich Sand 
Island in the lower Columbia River and over 
conflicting rights in the salmon fishery in 
the vicinity of that island. In the case be- 
fore Judge Donworth his wise and just de- 
cision, as between the litigants and others 
then and later similarly situated, determined 
the respective fishing rights and regulated 
the flow of untold wealth in food fish and 
its products. 

Carbon copies of Judge Donworth’s formal 
written decisions and orders have been pre- 
served in two permanently bound volumes 
now in the custody of the University of Wash- 
ington Law Library. There are approxi- 
mately 120 of these written decisions and 
orders, all made in about the same number 
of separate litigations, and they comprise 
about 500 legal-size typewritten pages. These 
records more clearly reflect what judges and 
lawyers generally have well known, that 
Judge Donworth's judicial service contributed 
much to this country’s golden era of equity 
and admiralty jurisprudence when less of 
the law pertaining to those subjects was in 
the form of legislative enactment and more 
of it rested on the highly respected founda- 
tion of the chancellor's and the court's just 
conscience. In those great fields of the law 
his decisions may rightly be regarded as 
clearly marked keystones. In truth, he was 
among the last of our country’s great equity 
and admiralty judges. 

Appeals from 26 of his decisions resulted 
in 23 afirmances and only 3 reversals, a most 
extraordinary record. 

He was tali and stately in appearance, at- 
tractive and pleasing in his personality, 
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friendly in manner, precise and cultured yet 
modest in speech, and always considerate of 
the cpinions of others. His presence and 
conduct on the bench inspired and won re- 
spect for the court. As a judge he was dis- 
tinguished for his intellectual strength, his 
ability to analyze principles, and his sound 
and just judgment. His opinions are mcdels 
of directness, forcefulness, and clarity of 
thought. Never was his judicial honesty or 
integrity questioned. 

He loved his home city and State and his 
country. His official work, his professional 
service, and his private life were of the best 
in the American way of life’ When he re- 
signed from his judicial office and when he 
departed this life, Judge Donworth carried 
with him the deepest respect and the ever- 


all those who knew him. 

It is now my pleasure to call upon our 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable Lloyd L. 
Black 

Hon. Lioyp L. Brack. Friends and ad- 
mirers of Judge Donworth, I agree—as do ull 
of you—with the statements which Senior 
Judge Bowen has made concerning this fine 
and good and great man who lived among us 
so long. We all knew him as a distinguished 
judge, as an able attorney, as a splendid citi- 
zen, as a fine gentleman. I am not going to 
attempt to tell you as to his outstanding 
career as a jurist. Just as men's lives are 
not measured by how long they live, but 
rather by how well they live, so the career 
of the jurist is determined not by the length 
but by the ability of the service. From that 
standpoint Judge Donworth was truly an 
outstanding jurist. not only of the State of 
Washington but of this Nation. 

I have before me a book and a pamphlet. 
In this book, which is entitled “Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the District Court of the 
United States,” I find an order of June 3, 
1935 by the Supreme Court which in part 
says, “It is ordered * * * the Court 
will undertake the preparation of a unified 
system of general rules for cases in equity 
and actions at law in the district courts of 
the United States and the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia so as to secure 
one form of civil action and proceedings for 
both classes of cases while maintaining in- 
violate the right of trial by jury in accord- 
ance with the seventh amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States and with- 
out altering substantive rights. To assist the 
Court in this undertaking, the Court ap- 
points the following advisory committee to 
serve without compensation.” And among 
those named is George Donworth of Seattle, 
Wash. 

The pamphlet I have before me is dated in 
June 1947. It contains a proposed addition 
to these Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Under the date of June 10, 1947, among the 
names of the advisory eommittee is still 
found that of George Donworth. 

What men do frequently for their own 
advancement, for their own betterment-- 
while to be esteemed and admired—is not 
to be viewed in the same way as we consider 
what they do for the benefit of others. 
George Donworth by virtue of his legal skill 
and particularly his acquaintance with the 
Federal courts, not only as a judge but as 
a frequent practicing attorney in the Fed- 
eral forums, was especially versed in the 
complexities and intricacies of the Federal 
procedures and rules as such used to be. 
And by virtue of that skill and knowledge 
and expericnce that he had, it was his op- 
portunity to prevail against others who 
might not know the Federal system nearly 
so well. 

You gentlemen, members of the bar, know 
that some time ago many able lawyers who 
were veterans in State practice felt them- 
selves not capable of properly protecting the 
right: of their clients in the Federal courts. 
And yet we find that George Donworth in 
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1935 accepted an assignment for a work 
which was going to aid others greatly, and 
would do much toward putting them on 
an equal plane with him, because he was 
serving in a committee which was simplify- 
ing the rules of the Federal courts. I think 
that that work was a most commendable 
service for the bar generally and particularly 
for the litigants. In the ultimate analysis 
{it is the interest of the litigants which must 
be most considered. Many litigants do not 
have the means nor the acquaintance to 
secure for themselves the able counsel of 
men like George Donworth. So one of the 
outstanding works of George Donworth, as Il 
see it, was his unselfish work of serving th 
people of the United States and doing all 
that he could to make the Federal courts of 
the United States the courts that they were 
intended to be, the courts of the people 

These rules which he did so much to pre- 
pare and to have put in force ar 1 
morials to the work and the service and the 
unselfishness of this great and gocd man 
was his part to live on this earth a long 
time—to live long and usefully. George 
Donworth was. His mortal life isdone. But 
those things that he stocd for live in our 
memories as an inspiration for the bar and 
for the laity 














“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on: Nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


Hon, JoHN C. Bowen. We now have the 
pleasure cf hearing our other esteemed col- 
league on this Bench, the Honorable Charles 
H. Leavy. 

Hon. CHarRtEs H. Leavy. Judge Bowen, 
Members of the Bench and Bar, and friends 
of Judge Donworth. I think it is quite fitting 
and appropriate that in this busy, bustling 
life of ours, we stop for a moment and pay 
respects by a pause to recognize the memory 
of a great and good man in this fashion 

It was not my pleasure to know Judge Don- 
worth through the years like many of you 
here have. I think I first had contact with 
him in the year 1937 when I, as a member of 
Congress, met him in Washington. I met 
him with a high degree of frequency because 
he was back there representing not only the 
people of the State of Washington but he 
was representing the people of all the other 
cities and States that recognized the com- 
munity property law He was there working 
for something greater than that He was 
there working as a champion of the Ameri- 
can system of Government. 

I do not believe that I have ever had the 
good fortune to contact any man who had a 
finer understanding of that delicate balance 
between State rights and Federai rights. The 
challenge made to our cOmmunity property 
law was a challenge to that balance. 

Judge Donworth had appeured before Con- 
gress some years earlier; and while he had 
an able group of assistants from other States 
that recognized community property laws, 
he was readijy the leader of the group. 

One of the most serious assaults made upon 
that law was made in the 75th Congress in 
1937. The Ways und Means Committee was 
all set to take trom people of this State and 
the other States that had community prop- 
erty laws the rights in the matter of taxa- 
tion. Judge Donworth spent weeks in Wash- 
ington carrying on that fight, and being the 
general that planned the strategy. It was 
thus that I had an opportunity to have close 
and rather continued contact with him—not 
able tc render him a great service other than 
to help him in the strategy that he planned 
in this great committee of Congress. 

I learned then that perhaps no man ever 
came to Washington representing a cause 
who had a greater admiration and respect 
than Judge Donworth did before the Ways 
and Means Committee. When some of us 
despaired of being able to win that battle 











he cheered us on and he carried through the 
fight. I think if there was one man in Amer- 
ica who was qualified to act in a battle of 
such great significance to our system of gov- 
ernment, where we balance rights of the 
States against those of the Nation, and vice 
versa, that man was Judge Donworth. He 
won that fight, and it has never been revived 
again to a degree where it was serious, until 
now it has reached the situation where the 
principle will doubtless be applied through- 
out the Nation 

His life, his work, his personality, and his 
character could not help but impres: 
upon any who met him. He was an ornament 
to to the bench; and I am certain 
that every member of the bar of this State 
who had the good fortune to have associa- 
I m is a better lawyer, a better 
y individual who knew him a bet- 
ter citizen by 1 mm of that acquaintance- 
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sh Probably we all might hope and desire 
that a kindly Providence would permit us 
to live out a rich and full life, such as he did 
in full possession of his mental faculties 


throughout all of those years, but that is not 
to be, of course. However, on occasions such 
as this we can again in recollection go back 
to that quiet, lovable, dignified gentleman 
and feel the stronger because he lived and 
because we knew him. With the poets, we 
can say: “None loved him nor named him 
but with praise; and when the call came he 
wrapped the draperies of his couch about 
him and lay down to pleasant dreams.” 

Hon. JoHN C. BowEN. We will now have 
the privilege of hearing the address of Mr 
Charles F. Riddell, formerly assistant United 
States attorney and now president of the 
Seattle Bar Association. 

Mr CuHaARLES F. RIDDELL. Judges of the 
United States district court, other judges 
present, fellow members of the bar and fel- 
low citizens: The court is to be congratulated 
on the atmosphere which pervades this court- 
room this morning. Judge Donworth would 
have been happy in a proceeding such as 
you and | have witnessed here today 

If we could know that, when we come to 
die, people would meet as we have met here 
this morning. with the feeling in their 
hearts toward us that we now have toward 
him, we would indeed have a right to be 
proud. 

Judge Donworth had many of the quali- 
ties which we associate with the United 
States district judge. Natively, he had ur- 
banity and ability to listen courteously, a 
calmness in meeting crises and an elegance 
of diction, a keen, incisive, legal mind, a 
quaint and quizzical humor which rippled 
but never brawled; qualities which he en- 
hanced by wide reading, by travel and by 
deep thought 

Judge Bowen has referred aptly to the 
quality of the few judicial opinions which 
he has left us by reason of his short tenure 
of office. To me they are polished gems. 
The ease with which they read belies the 
labor with which they were prepared. I 
happen to know that in the preparation of 
those opinions he wrote and rewrote. He 
dictated and he dictated again. He ch: 
a word here, he added a thought, he st 
out whole passages and started over again; 
and never filed an opinion until he had 
reached that perfection of which he thought 




















he ws The method with which 
he prepared his opinion should be an ex- 
ample to us that the accurate settlement of 





I is a product not only of a 
intellect but also of toilsome labor. 
In the death of Judge Donworth, the bar 
has lost one of its keenest minds, Seattle has 
lost an outstanding citizen, and the world is 
poorer by a noble gentleman of the highest 
character, 

Hon. JoHN C. BoweEN. It will now be our 
favor to hear from one of Judge Donworth’s 
closest friends, and former partner—one who 
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was United States attorney when Jude 
Donworth was United States district judge; 
Mr. Elmer E. Todd 

Mr. ELMER E. Topp. May it please the court, 
ladies and gentlemen: It was my good for- 
tune to be acquainted with Judge Donworth 
for a period of about 48 years. During 24 
f that time I was closely associated 


years of 
with him in the practice of the law. When 
tle to practice law, in 










I first came to 
1899, as the stenog ner and clerk to Mr 
W. H. Bogle opening an office 
in the Burke Building, the firm of Piles, 
Donworth & Howe was on the same floor 
with us 

Judge Donwort 


age of aDo0ut 








and at the age of 30 he be- 





came corporation counsel of the city of Se- 
attle; and after he leit that office with h 

assistant corporation counsel, Mr. Howe, he 
formed the firm of Donworth & Howe, who 


practiced tn the old Haller Building. He told 


me afterward, humorousl ot their hard 
days in the dark days of the nineties, there; 
how they had their offi in the H 

Building; how he used to look cut on Secone 


i 
Avenue and wonder where they were going 
to find themselves another client who would 
pay them $25 a month; how they used to 
have to go up to the Rainter Club tn order 
to meet people, and ¢ 
little afford. But they formed a partnership 
with Samuel H. Pile later United States 
attorney; and when I first knew them, they 
were iust coming into eminence 

The three big firms in Seattle in those days 
were the firm of Burke, Shephard & Mc- 
Gilvra, the firm of Preston, Carr & Gilman, 
and the firm of Struve, Allen, Hughes & 
McMicken. They were the big firms, I would 
say, and employed the most clerks and had 
the most business But the firm of Piles 

worth & Howe was rapidly f ahead 

I had the good fortune to tr) personal- 
injury case against the firm. Their business 
was such that both Mr. Howe and Mr. Piles 
were opposed to me. I won a verdict which 
was afterward affirmed but never collected 
Evidently I had made an impression, because 
a year later they sent word to me in AlasKa, 
where I was trying to make a living up at 
Nome, that there was a place waiting for me 
in the office, and I came back and became 
associated with them as one of their two 
clerks. I well remember the different person- 
ality in the three partners 

Judge Donworth in those days was a very 
technical lawyer. I Know that well, because 
I used to have to argue his motions in court 

















on motion day on Sa 4 and ¢ ling 
back, tell him that I had n succeeded in 
sustaining the motion or thre demurr l 





he was alway} I 
Judge Donworth was very fortunate in his 
investments In 1905 he realized on a V 
farsighted real-estate inve 
made, and realized what was then a nd- 

















some fortune. He dreamed ad im He d 
cided he would enjoy a life of | re well 
as practicing la So he retired from the 
firm of Pile Donworth & H il ope i 
an office ne to them He left h wor 
as gene ounsel for the Seattle Electric Co., 
with which he had been en 1 for 8, 
and started in to enjoy this life of leisure 
and practice | 1, sha 

The dream didn’t come true He v pres- 
ently appointed to the United States di 
court; and never did a e work a harder 
than he did Judge B 1 | spoken of 
his ill health. | i I thir 
brought on by lor 6-w mail-fr i 
case which my 1 tant r. McLaren 
and tried b e Judge Doi } 
Bef trial b I we j out a 
week of a contempt pr ling rowing 
out of tampering with t ju in which 
he had to send two of the d es over to 
McNeil Island for 6 mont Then we went 
into the 6-week trial; and instead of enjoy- 
ing a life of leisure, for the last 2 weeks of 
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that trial he drove us to sessions from 10 
( in the morning until 9 o'clock at 
I 6 « No wonder he had a 
bad break-down afterward 

I ré ned as United States Judge. But 
just before that time, my term had expired 
and Iw not a candidate for reappointment. 
And I « ulted with him about an offer 
t I had to practice law with some other 
firm here He said to me, “I think you can 
do bett than that.” He said, “I am plan- 
n , to enter the practice of the law, and 
practice together.” Well, I promptly 

ted I always felt that was one of the 
} est honors ever paid me 

Well, he still dreamed that dream of 
leisure. He wouldn't even accept the part- 
I ip name at first. Ve just practiced 
under the name of George Donworth and 
I r E. Todd until I had put over on him, 
unbeknownst to him I think, the firm of 
Do! th & Todd. But instead of leading 
t t life of leisure—he did have some leisure; 
he traveled widely and read omnivorously— 
he began to go into public service. He be- 
came a very prominent member of the cham- 
ber of commerce. He spent a lot of time in 
the chamber of commerce. He was active in 
t bar association. He couldn't lead that 
life of leisure that he had dreamed. 

He was a very, very considerate partner. 
As I said, he had ample income for those 
da} And, of course, our net profits for 
the first year were not very much. And 
I had no other means of income, so he al- 
lowed me that first year to draw the whole 


income for my support I am glad to say 
that it was later possible to repay his half 
to him But he was of that generous 
disposition 

I remember one time going to him to ex- 
plain a very serious mistake I had made in 
the progress of a case, and he said to me, 
“Forget it. I buried dozens of them.” He 
had neve. made a dozen mistakes in his 
life, but that was his kindly, considerate 
nature 

His name attracted to us a very good prac- 
tice from other lawyers. We were called in 
as counsel by many eminent lawyers in 
their own cases. I remember Judge Cotton, 
of Portland, employed us in very important 
litigation. Walter Fulton associated us in 
a great many cases. and Francis H. Brown- 
ell, formerly of Everett, afterward head 
of the American Smelting & Refining Co, 
employed Judge Donworth in many cases. 
He was always associated by the counsel of 
Skinner & Eddy Corp. in their famous liti- 
gation with the United States Government, 
after the last war. 

But the case from which he should get 
the greatest renown is the case about the 
community-property law—the case of Sea- 
born v. Poe, reported in the United States 
Supreme Court as Poe v. Seaborn. The 
Attorney General had given an opinion that 
the wife had the right to make a separate 
return for half of the community income. 
But in the State of California they decided 
the law did not apply—tha* her interest in 
the community income was only an expect- 
ancy and not vested. So, after that decision 
of the supreme court in the Stat~ of Cal- 
ifornia, the then attorney general wished to 
have a test case brought to decide the case. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had asked 
him for another opinion. And the test case 
was brought in the State of Washington. 
Mr. Seaborn brought the case—paid his tax, 
paid his assessment, and brought the tax 
suit against the collector, and it was~ tried 
before Judge Cushman, decided in favor of 
the taxpayer, and taken to the circuit 
court of appeals, and they certified the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Donworth argued that case in the 
Suvcreme Court of the United States and also 
filed a brief with the other lawyers from the 
community-property States. He won -the 


case by unanimous decision, the Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Stone not joining in. 
The reason Chief Justice Hughes didn't join 
at—at one time he represented the State 
of Texas as to community-property questions 
before Coneress, and before the Attorney 
General’s office 

I saw a great deal of Judge Donworth in 
his private life. He came from the State of 
Maine. My mother came from the State of 
Maine, and it gave us a kindly sort of associa- 
tion. 

Judge Donworth was a man who lived a 
happy life. He enjoyed the good things of 
life. He enjoyed an evening card game, 
sometimes lasting a little after midnight. 
He got a joy in a card game that he didn’t 
get in his financial transactions or in his 
court life. He got away from his inhibition 
of caution in that way, because he liked to 
take a chance. And that was the only place 
he ever had to take a chance was in a card 
game. His card game was, of course, a card 
game of bridge whist. But as he expressed 
it, he liked to “Go out on a limb.’ He was 
one of the most friendly of men. 

He was an omnivorous reader. He read 
everything. He always read the advance 
sheets of the Supreme Court of the United 
States decisions, the advance sheet opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington, and the advance sheets of the Fed- 
eral Reporter. He always read those. How 
he did that, I don't know, except for this 
reason: He was very devoted to his church. 
He went to church in town on Sunday morn- 
ing, and after that I think he went to his 
law office and read the advance opinions of 
the courts. But he was always up on them. 
He kept a little notebook which, when I 
went to him, he would pull out and he 
could usually refer me to a recent case 

He was what I call, in the words of Kipling, 
“one of the strong men of the earth.” He was 
able. He had a vast fund of knowledge. 
He was devoted to the public service. He 
never was able to live that life of leisure 
that he hoped to live. although at times 
he would take a long trip and have some 
part of it 

I would like to say that I know no epitaph 
for him as good as that one Kipling wrote: 
“To those who are cleansed of base desire, 
sorrow and lust and shame, born on the 
breath that men call death, my brother's 
spirit came. Scarce had he need to doff his 
pride or slough the dross of earth. E’en 
as he trod that day to God, so walked he 
from his birth, in simpleness and gentleness 
and honor and clean mirth. So hand to hand 
in fellowship, they gave him welcome high, 
and made him place at the counsel board the 
strong men raised thereby. Who had done 
his work and held his peace, and had no 
fear to die. Beyond the loom of the last 
lone star through outer darkness hurled, 
sits he with they who praised our God, for 
that they served His world.” 

Hon. JOHN C. Bowen. The court expresses 
gratitude to all of those who have partici- 
pated in the program honoring the memory 
of Judge Donworth. We also feel that the 
greatest honor paid to his memory here 
today is this fine assemblage of present and 
past public officials and distinguished and 
representative citizens. That, to my mind, 
is the most effective memorial. We wish we 
could hear from many more who are present 
on this occasion but the committee arrang- 
ing the program has thought—in view of the 
urgent demands upon the time of all those 
present—that perhaps there is not sufficient 
time left to call upon more of those present. 

The addresses made and proceedings had 
upon this occasion will be entered in the 
permanent records of this court and a copy 
of that record will be sent to Mr. Charles T. 
Donworth, son of Judge Donworth, for the 
family. 

We will now stand adjourned. 


The TVA System of Keeping Its Books, 
Allocating Its Investment Charges, and 
Posting Its Accounts Has Been Cun- 
ningly Devised To Deceive Congress, 
Milk the Federal Treasury Annually of 
Millions for Interest Charges, and Com- 
pletely Cover Up the Fact That It 
Is, and Has Long Been, Completely 
Bankrupt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OIF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, this Re- 
publican-controlled Congress, upon con- 
vening last January, found the fiscal 
affairs of the Nation in an absolutely 
chaotic condition. For the preceding 
decade 2nd a half the ordinary operating 
expenses of the Government had been 
met, not alone by increasing the taxes 
imposed upon our people but by ever 
continuing to increase the already swol- 
len national debt through the further 
sale of bonds and other governmental 
securities, the proceeds being used to 
meet the deficit-spending program of the 
New Deal administration. 

The message of the President on the 
state of the Union, delivered last Janu- 
ary, contained no single recommenda- 
tion which, if enacted into law, would 
tend either to clarify or to ameliorate the 
conditions then existent. 

The Presidential message accompany- 
ing the annual Budget likewise clearly 
presaged another year of deficit spend- 
ing and increasing national debt. 

In sort of a climax the President, in 
his budget message, informed the Con- 
gress: 

The Budget total of expenditures thus 
comes to 37.5 billion dollars. 


Mr. Speaker, the calendar year of 
1947 is now drawing to a close. The 
first session af the Eightieth Congress 
has completed its task. We are now as- 
sembled in an extra session called by 
the President. 

The record of the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress is replete with fac- 
tual accomplishments. They compre- 
hend a veritable catalog of construc- 
tive, legislative actions, with respect to 
economies and efficiencies effected in all 
branches of the Federal Government. 
That record likewise recites a long list 
of action programs enacted into law 
which at this moment reficct improved 
conditions in the agricultural, industrial, 
financial, social, veteran, and other fields 
of national welfare and economy. 

Inefficiency, waste, and extravagance 
were rooted out of Federal agencies 
wherever found. Despite what has been 
achieved there is still much left to be 
accomplished in that program. 

More than 309,000 needless and super- 
flucus Government workers have been 
divorced from the Federal pay rolls and 
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taken off the backs of the taxpaying 
farmers and industrial workers during 
this fiscal year. 

Appropriations and Federal expendi- 
tures have been reduced by the sum of 
$4,800,000,000 less than the amount rec- 
ommended to be expended in the Presi- 
dent's budget. 

At the same time—through reorgani- 
zations, consolidations, and increased 
efficiency in Government operations— 
the Nation has passed through the ter- 
rible crises which the prophets of doom 
foretold would wreck our national econ- 
omy. Better service is already being 
rendered the public in many Federal 
agencies. 

The rebirth of confidence, stemming 
out of a business and economy-minded 
Congress now finds the Nation, with more 


than 60,000,000 of our people gainfully ~ 


employed—and at the highest rate of 
wages ever paid. 

It finds us also with our agricultural 
and industrial production at an all-time 
high. 

It finds our people, in the cities as 
well as on the farms, with their mortgage 
debt decreased by billions of dollars. 

Our bank deposits total in excess of 
$158,000,000,000 and we are enjoying an 
annual income in excess even of that 
huge sum. 

The Government of these United 
States is now living within its income, 
inasmuch as the national budget was 
brought into balance by this Republi- 
can-controlled Congress for the first time 
in 16 years. 

There is now a surplus of nearly $3,- 
000,000,000 in the Federal Treasury. 
This is augmented and backed up by de- 
posits of gold and silver bullion in the 
amount of $25,000,000,000 buried in the 
earth at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Mr. Speaker, I am justly proud of the 
accomplishments of the Congress in the 
year now closing. 

I am happy to say that much of this 
was due to your skilled, adroit, and ca- 
pable leadership. In that you were sup- 
ported by the scientific and skilled han- 
dling of the work done by the splendid 
Appropriations Committee of this House 
in their dealing with all phases of our 
complicated financial structure. 

I know well that the economies which 
have already been effected in the first 
session will be continued and made fur- 
ther effective and more extensive in the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress 
opening here in January. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Works, I have been especially 
concerned with the administrative effi- 
ciency and management of such Federal 
activities as fall within the scope and the 
purview of that committee. 

Prominent among those about whose 
activities I have especially concerned my- 
self, is the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I am particularly concerned with their 
activities due to the administration’s 
proposal to establish from seven to nine 
more TVA’s. : 

I cite the TVA because of the fact that 
my studied findings disclose that the 
methods of management made applicable 
to that great project are highly indica- 
tive of the loose manner in which many 


other Federal corporations and authori- 
ties are how being maladministered. 

In the pursuit of certain investigational 
studies which I have been making with 
respect to the maladministration of Fed- 
eral agencies, I recently came upon an 
article disclosing the amount of the an- 
nual deficits made by the TVA as well 
as an impartial disclosure of the system 
of accounting followed by that gigantic 
power trust in order to conceal those 
deficits from this Congress and the tax- 
payers. 

The article was written by an eminent 
authority—himself long a proponent of 
Government-managed power industry 
and the TVA. 

The facts presented by this writer are 
unassailable, I invite their corroboration 
or refutation by any Member of this 
House. 

The authority is none less than that 
noted economic and financial analyst— 
John T. Flynn—a man well and 
favorably known to many Members on 
both sides of the aisle as well as-in both 
Houses of Congress. 

The article is replete both with factual 
data and quotable parts. It is of such 
importance to every Member of this 
House that I shall, upon the conclusion 
of these remarks, submit that article for 
the RecorD. I am doing so in the hope 
that every Member will read it. I assure 
one and all that you will find it a dis- 
passionate, candid exhibition of the 
TVA—revealing it in its true nature as a 
New Deal Government power project, 
which has now been snowballed into one 
of the most gigantic business industries 
in our Nation, if not in the world. 

A mere perusal of this article will con- 
vince any understanding mind that the 
TVA, financed by this House through the 
appropriation of funds and supplement- 
ed by other funds milked directly from 
out of the Federal Treasury, now repre- 
sents an investment of more than a bil- 
lion dollars to the people of these United 
States. 

That the TVA is now bankrupt and has 
long been bankrupt has long been con- 
cealed and cloaked by a cunningly de- 
vised, devious and spurious system of ac- 
counting its fiscal matters in a manner 
which has met with the condemnation 
of the General Accounting Office itself. 

The TVA system of keeping its books, 
of allocating its investment charges, and 
of posting its accounts has been espe- 
cially devised to deceive Congress, milk 
the Federal Treasury annually of mil- 
lions for interest charges, and to com- 
pletely cover up the fact that the TVA 
is now, and has long been, financially 
bankrupt. 

Mr. Speaker, I now present this article 
by Mr. John T. Flynn. In doing so, I 
wish to serve notice on my colleagues 
that they will hear more and further 
from me on this subject in the near 
future. 

THE HIDDEN RED INK IN TVA’S BOOKS 
(By John T. Flynn) 

In 1916 war raged in Europe: To insure a 
supply of nitrates, Congress voted funds for 
two nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals and a 
dam to produce hydroelectric power to run 
the plants. The dam, finished in 1925, be- 
came a Government headache. Finally in 


Mr. 
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1933 Senator George Narris put through a 


bill creating the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to operate the plants for fertilizer and the 
dam for navigation, flood control, and power 

But TVA is no ionger just a plant and a 
dam. There are 28 dams on 650 miles of rivers 
running through 7 States. TVA owns 10 
steam: plants; has built Villages, parks, stores; 
makes fertilizer; carries on forestry, agricul- 
tural and recreational operations. Moreover 


it is now proposed to establish as many as 
nine more TVA's all over the country for the 


Missouri, Columbia, Arkansas, and other 
valleys 
I strongly advocated TVA But in the 


interest of TVA and the country I think 
TVA’'s financial picture should be set straight 

It managers have made _ extravagant 
claims. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, its first chair- 
man, told Congress in 1934: “After a prelim- 
inary period * * * this program will be 
amortized in 25 years.” David Lilienthal, its 
next chairman, said in 1944 

“Even if the total investment tn 
navigation and flood control—the entire 
$700 oco charged against power 
revenues would pay the entire cost in I 
than 60 years.” 

It cost $762,000,000 to build TVA. The Gov- 
ernment borrowed and put up the money and 
pays interest on it In addition the plant 
must be operated. The operation costs over 
14 years up to June 1946, including the in- 
terest paid by the Government, were $339,- 
000,000 The revenues were $209,000,000 
Thus there was actually a deficit of $130,- 
000,000 

But TVA has a different figure. It arrives 
at it by leaving out of its accounts the $129,- 
000,000 paid by the Government as interest 
on the loans 

TVA carries on many activities. Power pro- 
duction is only one of them. The figures 
given above are for the entire program, in- 
cluding power Now let us look at the power 
enterprise alone. TVA insists it is selling 
power cheaper than the private companies 
and doing so at a profit. Let us see. 

The total investment in TVA power—using 
TVA's own accounting assumptions—is $462,- 
000,000. All of this was borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment. A TVA propaganda “book claims 
that “the total net profit from power since 
the beginning in 1933 to June 30, 1944,” was 
$38,000,000. But, alas, this left out the fact 
that $53,000,000 was paid by the Government 
as interest on the money borrowed to build 
the power plants. Hence, a power deficit of 
$15,000,000. 

TVA, of course, will never accept these fig- 
ures. If one questions its accounts it replies: 
“Go to our reports. It is all there, verified by 
a firm of independent accountants.” But it 
is not all there. Nowhere can you find any 
record of the interest charges paid by the 
Government. The firm of accountants it 
cites took particular pains to point this out 
saying: “The net results stated for this pro- 
gram do not include any charge for interest.’ 
And the General Accounting Office of the 
United States in an official report expressly 
calls attention to this same failure and wants 
it corrected 

The Government has financed hundreds of 
housing projects. There is a loss of over 
$4,000,000 a year on these. But the projects 
faithfully record their interest costs. If, fol- 
lowing, TVA, they ignored this item, they 
could boast of a profit of $14,000,000 a year. 

On the Government-financed Bonneville 
Dam project the Treasury charges 24 per- 
cent interest. Why not on TV 4s power debt? 
As a matter of fact, TVA’s debt ivr its power 
investment alone is split into two classe 
There is a small one of fifty-eight million and 
a large one of four hundred and four million 
The Government holds both. TVA does pay 
1 percent on the small one but nothing on 
the big one. Why is the interest on the 
small debt—however inadequate—a proper 


power 


were 








cost item wil the interest on the big one 
pressed in it accounts 
If TVA were a private corporation the law 
wou req e it to state its debt and inter- 
é I ne ith exactitude IVA ignores 
t Each year it reports its revenues and 
its expenses (without interest). It calls the 
difference net income. This is inexcusable 
cas It is doubly so in TVA, which 
tarted out as a scientific yardstick to meas- 
ure public-utility rates But a yardstick 
must contain all 36 inches The interest 
costs actually amount to more than a third 
f TVA’s annual power costs. What sort of 
yardstick is it which leaves out a whole foot? 
No one need take my word for this. The 
U d States General Accounting Office 
Unless all costs for TVA’s power opera- 
tions are included in its income statement 
° * it cannot be conclusively shown 
that the power operations are self-support- 
ing 
It then insists that the interest on the 
Government loans must be included and 
that the proper rate is 2! percent. 
The TVA, of course, greatly improved its 
wing during the war. The whole Valley 


was turned into a war arsenal. TVA revenues 
doubled, as did those of many corporations, 
However, TVA reports its war record for pow- 
er with the same 2-foot yardstick. It reports 
net income for the 6 years from 1941 to 1946 
at seventy-two million. But what it omits is 
a bill for fifty-seven million of Government 
interest on the power debt. 

However, these years do show a net power 
income even when interest is included. At 
least, they seem to do so, But the General 
Accounting Office is unwilling to say so. It 
points in its TVA report to various costs left 
out, one alone amounting to as much as 
$500,000 a year, and concludes that “power 
rates appear to produce gross revenues in 
excess of costs of power production,” but 
“there can be no consistent showing of 
whether TVA is self-supporting and liquidat- 
ing unless every element of cost is recorded 
on its books and shown in its final state- 
ment.’ 

The TVA Act says its power project must be 
self-liquidating. The GAO says it will never 
be until its electric rates produce enough to 
liquidate its debt. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House says it should liquidate 
its debt in 40 years. This alone would mean 
an annual minimum payment to the Govern- 
ment of $11,000,000. Who should pay the 
cost of the power plant which produces power 
if not the people who enjoy the use of that 
power as is done by the customers of every 
private utility in the land? | 

The General Accounting Office has said 
the books do not tell the whole story: It is 
not all there. All of which recalls the com- 
plaint of Dr. Arthur Morgan, first TVA Chair- 
man, who declared that there ought to be 
an impartial investigation of the “obscure 
financial record of the power program.” 

We may now ask: Is TVA selling power at 
less than it costs? What should power costs 
include? Obviously, the following: (1) All 
operation costs. The GAO says all are not 
included. (2) State taxes. It pays some, but 
less than a private company of the same size. 
(3) Federal taxes. It pays none. Other utili- 
ties pay large sums. TVA boasts that other 
utilities pay only a part of their profits in 
taxes, while TVA pays all its profits. But it 
has no profits. (4) Interest on the Govern- 
ment power debt to build TVA. (5) Liquida- 
tion of the debt incurred to build TVA. 

Actually, the estimates of the cost of TVA 
power given above are probably much too 
low. They are based on certain assumptions 
made by TVA directors. Upon these assump- 
tions I have put the debt for power at $462,- 
000,000. I believe, however, that a more ra- 
tional allocation of power costs would put 
that debt at not less than six hundred 
million. 


Many of the’ great dams in the Tennessee 
River and tributaries are called “multipur- 
pose” dams. It is claimed they were built 
not only to produce hydroelectric power but 
to control navigation and floods. The direc- 
tors of TVA have declared how much of the 
structure is for power and how much for navi- 
gation and flood control. But no one has ever 
officially checked this allocation. The private 
accounting firm which audited TVA's books 
specifically disclaimed any responsibility for 
the allocation used. And the General Ac- 
counting Office has made the same disclaimer. 

Competent engineers have disputed TVA’s 
claim and have insisted that the dams are 
almost wholly for power production and that 
the element of flood protection or navigation 
control in them is small. They are sup- 
ported in this by the leading authority on 
flood control in Congress, WILL M. WHITTING- 
TON, a Democrat, former chairman of the 
House Committee on Flood Control, a sup- 
porter of TVA and a Representative of Missis- 
sippi, which enjoys a large measure of bene- 
fits from TVA. In a speech in the House 
he declared that “TVA is primarily for the 
development of power.” 

There can never be any authoritative ac- 
counting of the cost of TVA power until the 
total amount of the investment in power has 
been settled. It is this that the General 
Accounting Office referred to when it recently 
reported that “the power debt should be 
finally determined.” 

I have examined patiently most of the evi- 
dence on both sides of this subject and have 
gone to the 1VA country to check on the re- 
spective claims. I believe there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that the allocation of 
power investment and costs made by TVA is 
arbitrary and that if it is ever audited by a 
competent board of impartial engineers and 
accountants, it will be found that the power 
investment and debt is not $462,000,000 but 
$600,000,000 at the lowest. 

The reason for TVA’s claim of lower power 
investment is plain. The more costs TVA 
can unload on navigation and flood control 
the less the costs of power will seem. By the 
accounting trick here described TVA has cut 
more than $150,000,000 from the debt due for 
power. They can also reduce the seeming 
cost of operating the dams, because now 
they charge off most of the cost of operating 
the “common purposes” of the dams to navi- 
gation and flood control. 

Do I want TVA destroyed? Certainly not. 
But we must submit TVA to the yardstick 
which it now tries to forget. Just as we had 
to have commissions to stop private utilities 
from soaking the customers, we should have 
some authority to prevent publicly owned 
power projects from soaking the taxpayers. 

What should be done seems to me ines- 
capable. (1) The outstanding Government 
debt on the power enterprise should be de- 
termined definitely and the TVA should pay 
the interest on it. (2) The TVA should pay 
off this debt in 40 years. (3) These items 
and all other costs should be included in the 
rates charged for power. (4) The TVA Direc- 
tors should not be the sole judges of the 
amount of the investment in power. (5) All 
the nonpower activities of TVA—agriculture, 
fertilizer production, forestry, and other 
projects—should be transferred to .appro- 
priate departments of the Government. They 
should be divorced from the TVA power proj- 
ect to which they have no rational relation- 
ship. (6) The costs of these activities should 
be paid out of authorized congressional ap- 
propriations like any other costs of gov- 
ernment. 

There is an aspect of TVA which disturbs 
me more than its fiscal vagaries. It has oper- 
ated as a Federal corporation under a charter 
which has enabled it to do an incredible 
number of things and to escape Government 
scrutiny. The Federal charter is a compara- 


tively new device to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment to expand its powers immensely, 
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Mr. Lilienthal, in his book, TVA—Democracy 
on the March, calls attention to the vast 
growth of Federal power. It has become so 
great that, he says, it cannot be wisely ad- 
ministered from Washington. But the 
power must not go back to the governors, 
mayors, legislatures, and councils elected by 
the people. It must go to great regional areas 
administered by directors appointed by the 
President, to a corporation cunningly de- 
vised to accumulate power and to elude con- 
gressional authority. We will see the coun- 
try split into a few great regional provinces 
run by corporate provincial governors. This 
is what Mr. Lilienthal calls democracy on 
the march. I think it is democracy in re- 
treat, a return to the European system of 
centrally controlled provincial governors. 
With TVA as a beginning, the advocates of 
regionalism are planning, under the guise of 
flood, navigation, and forestry control, and 
other excuses, to blanket America with this 
new type of government which represents a 
complete revolution in our political system. 

The TVA should be specifically instructed 
by Congress that it is not a provincial gov- 
ernment agency of a regional province but 
a Government-owned power enterprise. If 
the people of the United States want to adopt 
the regional form of government, they should 
do so—but only after full discussion and a 
formal decision. I do not think it should be 
presented to them suddenly as an accom- 
plished fact. 





Did We Modernize Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article written by me and pub- 
lished in the November 1947 edition of 
the National Municipal Review. The 
title of the article is “Did We Modernize 
Congress?” The article is as follows: 


Dip WE MODERNIZE CONGRESS? 


The answer must be a definite no to the 
question, “Did we modernize Congress?” 
The newspapers, after the passage of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, car- 
ried banners, “Congress Streamlined” or 
“Federal Legislature Modernized.” Indeed, 
it was a noteworthy achievement, and the 
members of the La Follette-Monroney com- 
mittee deserve all the praise that was given 
them. The partial victory came after an 
uphill fight in both the Senate and House 
to shake Congress loose from two decades of 
inertia that had blocked all real attempts 
to remedy obvious defects in the legislative 
machinery. 

Senator La Follette and Representative 
MONRONEY deserve all the credit given them 
for piloting the bill through Congress. We 
join sincerely in the applause of a grateful 
Nation. Yet the authors of the bill would 
be the first to admit that the job has just 
begun. 

The same is true of the political scientist, 
Dr. George B. Galloway, who, as staff director 
for the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, directed the research and had 
much to do with the drafting of the bill. He 
states: “Taken as a whole, the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 took some very 
desirable first steps toward modernizing our 
National Legislature. But they are only first 
steps and deal with only part of the problem. 
Indeed, if reorganization stops here, some 
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of the changes may do more harm than 
good.” 

The need for a real reorganization of Con- 
gress has been pressing for many years. 
Dropping archaic procedures, eliminating 
overlapping committees, giving Members 
more time to work, keeping Congressmen 
better informed, and improving liaison with 
the Executive are a few of the problems 
which have been presented for action 
through many sessions by various House and 
Senate Members. 

The necessity of a twentieth-century Con- 
gress in a twentieth-century world resulted, 
early in 1945, in the creation of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress, 
headed by the late Senator Francis Maloney 
and, after his death, by Senator Robert M 
La Follette, Jr., with Representative A. S. 
MIKE MONRONEY as vice chairman. 

Unwisely, we think, the scope of the in- 
quiry was limited. Nevertheless, this com- 
mittee produced one of the most important 
reports ever placed before the National Legis- 
lature. The hearings before the group reveal 
that Senators and Congressmen presented 
more than 260 ideas for improving the pres- 
ent functioning of the legislative institution. 
The hearings, report, and the Legislative Re- 
organization Act (Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 
deserve serious attention not only from stu- 
dents of government and the 3,200 men and 
women employed to help run Congress but 
from voters and citizens throughout the 
country. 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress was limited by the act creating 
it from making many basic recommenda- 
tions; furthermore, it was unable to agree 
among its own members on reorganization 
matters within its jurisdiction; and finally, 
the limited recommendations it eventually 
did make were whittled away by the Senate 
and House through political bargaining and 
jockeying. These are tough foes to face in 
any reform movement. 


LA FOLLETTE-MONRONEY ACT 


Congress did a fairly good job of consoli- 
dating and realining its committees. The 
standing committees were reduced from 48 to 
19 in the House and from 33 to 15 in the 
Senate. The act defines their jurisdiction 
so as to avoid considerable overlapping, it 
limits the number of committees on which a 
member may serve, authorizes larger staffs 
including professional assistants and adds to 
their investigative power. 

The Revenue and Appropriation Commit- 
tees are directed to cooperate in analyzing 
the Federal budget and present a budget of 
their own. 

The act provides for expansion of legisla- 
tive-reference and bill-drafting services. It 
requires the registration of lobbyists. Con- 
gress is relieved of much detail by the sub- 
stitution of administrative or judicial pro- 
cedures for private bills concerning pensions, 
tort claims, bridges, or correction of military 
or naval records. Congressional salaries 
were increased and Members are made eli- 
gible for an exceptionally generous contribu- 
tory retirement system. 

It is generally agreed that about 50 per- 
cent of the committee professional staffs 
qualify by experience and education. In 
many cases clerical personnel or others have 
been upgraded to these positions as com- 
mittee experts. 

Most of the committees, however, have 
been careful in selection and many have not 
permanently filled these career posts. Still 
others have restricted the pay far below the 
maximum allowed.- One reason for partial 
failure was the lack of immediately avail- 
able qualified personnel for these posts. 
Undoubtedly a training period will be re- 
quired before the staffing is fully effective. 

Some progress was made in reducing legis- 
lation on appropriation bills. Amendments 
in the nature of expenditure limitati 
often added. Many are actually leg 





in their intent. Legislation of this type was 
not eliminated but the increasing trend in 
this direction was reduced. 

The requirement providing that all ap- 
propriation bills be reported to the House 
three calendar days’ before their considera- 
tion was observed on most bills, but violated 
in the closing days of the session. This re- 
striction was to permit the full membership 
to be informed on the money items in the 
bill and to make the full hearings available 
for study 3 days before the bill was con- 
sidered 

All committees, with the exception of the 
House Appropriations Committee and its 
subcommittees, held open hearings. Despite 
the clear intent of the act, all House Appro- 
priations Committee hearings remained 
closed, executive sessions. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, however, observed 
the act, as did all other standing committees 
of the Congress 

A conspicuous failure of reorganization was 
the failure to carry out, and in most in- 
stances even to try, the sections provided to 
improve the handling of the vast fiscal prob- 
lems of a $35,000,000,000 Government 

No money can be spent that is not appro- 
priated by Congress, which has full respon- 
sibility for final determination on govern- 
mental expenses. For years the obsolete 
methods. inadequate staffs, uncertain and 
hodgepodge accounting systems have been 
severely criticized by students of Congress. 

FISCAL SYSTEM UNIMPROVED 


To correct some of the most apparent de- 
ficiencies in the historic system of appropri- 
ating, the reorganization act recommended 
many reforms designed to tighten and im- 
prove fiscal control. Few were put into force 
Despite this lack of use of the act, it was 
blamed by many critics within and without 
Congress for the delay in appropriation bills 
Since practically none of the reforms was 
even tried, this criticism was patently un- 
founded 

The provision for the legislative budget 
was an outstanding failure largely because 
of lack of advance staff work prior to the 
convening of Congress in January. To make 
this valuable provision effective, a skilled, ex- 
pert staff should confer often with agency 
budget officers while their needs are being 
formulated and follow through with careful 
observation until the sums are fixed in the 
President’s budget. With this advance stalff 
work the legislative budget would become 
more than a pious hope, as it was charac- 
terized on the floor of the House 

No evidence was presented that the country 
did not need to adopt an over-all fiscal policy 
at the start of each Congress, carefully esti- 
mating the total expenditures for the yea 
to be made by Congress, and determining as 
nearly as possible anticipated income. De- 
spite this, both Houses missed their estimates 
of expenditures in the legislative budget 
so far that the resolution adopting it was 
allowed to die in conference and no final 
action was taken 

Much of the good resulting from the brave 
reduction of standing committees was nulli- 
fied by the creation of select and too many 
subcommittees. The Senate bill prohibited 
select committees and, while the House re- 
fused to agree > spirit of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act was t ve all investigatory work 
do! ) ular committees. After the Sen- 
ate “broke the ice” by creating the War In- 
vesti ion Committee, we witnessed the set- 
ting up of more than a dozen special group 

Some regular committees have far too 
hany subcommittees. The result is poor 
attendance and the same difficulty on tl 
part mbers in looking after their v 
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The La Follette-Monroney Act intended 
that committee staffs be selected on a merit 
basis. This policy has not been followed in 
many cases. The act gives the committee 
the power of selection. This means the ma- 
jority in power and usually the exclusive 
prerogative has been assumed by the chair- 
man A real merit system with a guaranty 
of tenure if satisfactory work is done is the 
obvious answer The reorganization com- 
mittee recommended a director general of 
personnel. This provision was tossed out by 
the Senate as “dictatorial” or “totalitaristic 
It should have been given a trial 


BRIDGING THE GAP 
Congress and the Executive should act 


cooperatively in the formation of legislation, 
not as antagonists in a struggle for powe: 
Methods must be found to enable the Execu- 
tive and Congress to have a better under- 
standing of the facts. Nothing was done in 
this regard by the reorganization measure 
sloser unity is eSpecially necessary in the 
solution of international problems. On the 
home front, in dealing with domestic issues 
there is a desperate need for more direct 
liaison and for a clearer understanding be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
The need is especially pressing when control 
of Congress and executive departments is 
divided 

The most effective way to bridge the gap 
between the ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
can be effected by a mere change in the rules 
of the House and Senate. In the resolutions 
which Senator FuLsRIGHT and I have pro- 
posed, a change in the rules of the respective 
bodies of Congress would permit Cabinet 
members and heads of agencies to meet 
Members of Congress face to face and talk 
things over. 

The House resolution provides that not 
more than 2 hours would be set aside at least 
every 2 weeks to question administrative offi- 
cials on the floor. Half the time would be 
devoted to making a report in answer to 
written questions which had previously been 
approved by the proper legislative com- 
mittee, submitted to the official and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The latter 
half of the period would be reserved for oral 
questions by Members of the House, which 
must be germane to the preceding discussior 

The Speaker wouid disallow and the Execu- 
tive need not answer any improper question 
or one which could not be answered for rea- 
sons of national security The control of 
time during the latter half of the period 
would be divided equally between the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
committee which issued the invitation. The 
proceedings would be printed in the Rsecorp 
for all to read, unless in an executive session 

This method would keep the Members fully 
and currently informed on the big issues of 
the day. There is no present system for tl 
purpose. Annual reports of the agencies are 
lengthy post mortems. Few Members read 
them. Committee hearings pertain onl) 
a particular bill and do not cont 
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House majority and minority policy commit- 


Dr. Galloway, in his report for the 
i rican Political Science Association, gives 
them the names of legislative councils. One 
of the results of the multiple-committee sys- 
tem 1s the dividing of legislative leadership 
among the chairmen of committees. The 
proposal is to have in each House a majority 
] cy committee composed of the chairmen 
( the new streamlined committees and a 
minority policy committee composed of the 
ranking minority Members. The Speaker, 
majority and minority leaders would be in- 
c 


uded as members 


The majority committee should meet 
regularly. It would coordinate all work of 
the committee. It should have regular 
meetings with the President and heads of 
agencies. A full and free exchange of ideas 


at these meetings would be of great benefit. 
The majority committees would be the over- 
all planning group for the party charged 
with responsibility. 

The Appropriation Committee does the 
spending, the Ways and Medns Committee 
of the House the money raising. There is 
little coordination between the two. A ma- 
jority policy committee would be a step to- 
ward bringing together their activities. Tom 
Finletter, in his excellent book, Can Repre- 
sentative Government Do the Job, makes 
what I consider an unanswerable case for 
policy committees. 

The Senate retained a provision for ma- 
jority and minority committees. They did 
good work although their effectiveness was 
reduced because they did not consist of all 
chairmen and ranking minority committee 
members and they were used largely as po- 
litical strategy groups. 

Congress should develop a substitute for 
the seniority rule for committee chairman- 
ships. Chairmen of committees wield a 
powerful influence. If the committee does 
not have a capable chairman, or if his ideas 
are at variance with the public or congres- 
sional will, legislation which must be chan- 
neled through his particular committee will 
bog down or be contorted so as not to meet 
the needs of the public interest. In three- 
fourths of the cases, the senior member of 
the majority party on a particular com- 
mittee is an acceptable chairman. There is, 
however, the exceptional case, in which the 
senior Member, because of poor health, may 
not be able to serve, or because of incom- 
petency or unfitness he is not able to handle 
the duties of the position; in other cases he 
may be completely out of harmony with the 
desires of the preponderant majority of the 
Members, both of his committee and of 
Congress. 

I suggest that the senior majority mem- 
ber be chairman unless a majority of the 
Members on the majority side, in secret vote, 
decide otherwise. If a majority of the Mem- 
bers feel that another Member should be 
chairman, it is obvious that the committee 
would not and could not properly function if 
the seniority rule for chairmanship were fol- 
lowed. The expression of the majority 
Members as to the chairmanship should, 
under the rule, be made at the beginning of 
each Congress. The selection then made 
should be for the entire Congress. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A committee in each House of Congress 
has jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, 
Two days a month in each House are set 
aside to consideration of District bills. 
Citizens of the District consume a substan- 
tial part of the time of all Members of Con- 
gress With calls and letters relative to District 
problems. A system of self-government for 
the District should be effectuated. Most of 
the District bills handled by Congress should 
be acted upon by the government of the 
District. Failure to relieve itself of the 
government of the District is one of the 


glaring shortcomings of the Reorganization 
Act. 

Thus it will be see that Congress has not 
been modernized. In short, the battle for 
modernizing Congress is merely beginning. 
Congress has at least been jolted out of its 
doldrums, but the gains must be retained 
and the task completed. Public support 
must be enlisted for this difficult task. 

The objective we urge is not merely a physi- 
cal face-lifting that will send the Senate 
snuffboxes to museums and install mechani- 
cal devices in congressional offices. We want 
to give Congress real independence and actual 
political freedom to enable it to respond 
quickly and effectively to the will of the 
millions it represents—the American people. 

Upon a more effective Congress, upon a 
continuation of the noble effort begun in 
1946, may depend the preservation of democ- 
racy in the United States. 





Philosophy and United States Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission today granted me in the 
House to extend my remarks on the sub- 
ject of the one hundred and seventy-first 
anniversary of the organization of Phi 
Beta Kappa at William and Mary Col- 
lege, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that December 5, 1947, was the one hun- 
dred and seventy-first anniversary of the 
creation and establishment of Phi Beta 
Kappa. The anniversary celebration 
was held by the Alpha Chapter of the 
College of William and Mary. A dinner 
and public meeting was held. New mem- 
bers were initiated and an address was 
delivered by Walter Lippmann on the 
subject Philosophy and United States 
Foreign Policy. The address was philo- 
sophical, thoughtful, and a great con- 
tribution to the subject discussed. It 
was my privilege to be present and pur- 
suant to permission heretofore granted, 
I include in this extension Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s address entitled “Philosophy and 
United States Foreign Policy.” The ad- 
dress was as follows: 

I must suppose that it has occurred to many 
of you, as you looked at your program and 
saw the title of my address, that anyone 
who proposes to discuss philosophy and 
the foreign policy of the United States has 
chosen a rather wide and double-barreled 
subject. But I have been studying a list 
of the subjects which were debated here 
at William and Mary by the founding mem- 
bers of our society, and I find that tradi- 
tion and historic precedents are with me. 
Phi Beta Kappa never shrank from the dis- 
cussion of big subjects, or from questions 
on which the speaker of the day must 
not have been able to say the last word. 

Thus, I find in Dr. Voorhees’ History of 
Phi Beta Kappa that on April 22, 1780, the 
subject was: “Had William the Norman 
the right to invade England?” On May 21 
the subject was: “Whether the execution of 
Charles the First was justifiable?” On June 
17 our revered founders had a debate on 
“Whether the rape of the Sabine women 
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was just.” On August 27 they asked them- 
selves ‘Whether all our affections and prin- 
ciples are not in some manner deducible 
from _self-love.” And on September 12 
“Whether polygamy is a dictate of nature 
or not.” 

So I feel I am in good company, and I 
may say that in coupling philosophy with 
the foreign policy of the United States, I 
did not mean to tease you or to mystify you. 
For if, as our society insists, philosophy is 
the guide to life, then in philosophy we 
ought to find the guide to the great diffi- 
culty which the American people have ex- 
perienced—particuarly in the past 40 years— 
in forming a good and workable foreign 
policy. I have come to think that the root 
of our difficulty is to be found in our phi- 
losophy. And that is what I should like 
to talk about this evening. 

If we study the history of American for- 
eign relations during the past 40 years, we 
must be struck by an extraordinary paradox, 
During this period the United States has 
emerged from its long isolation. It has be- 
come one of the leading powers of the world. 
Not once but twice during this period the 
American people have had to face the awful 
issues of war and peace. Can it be said that 
during this momentous period we have ever 
succeeded in forming and agreeing on a 
foreign policy which foresaw correctly and 
enabled us to deal successfully with the ac- 
tual course of events? The record is, I think, 
clear. We have won both wars. But on the 
crucial issues our diplomacy has thus far 
always miscarried. It has been unable to 
prevent war. It has been unable to avoid 
war. It has not prepared us for war. It has 
not been able to settle the wars when they 
have been fought and won. 

At no critical phase in this epoch has the 
actual outcome conformed with our decla- 
rations and our expectations. Never has the 
country been able to achieve any of the prin- 
cipal objectives to which again and again it 
has been so solemnly and fervently com- 
mitted. 

Thus from 1914 to 1917 the country be- 
lieved and hoped that it could avoid partici- 
pation in the First World War. Yet it was 
compelled to participate. And when it did 
participate, it was unprepared because. it 
had believed that it would not have to par- 
ticipate. During that war the country hoped 
and believed that by a victory it would 
achieve a lasting and democtratic peace. The 
victory was attained. But the peace which 
had been promised was not achieved. After 
the First World War the country again de- 
cided to believe that if there were another 
war, it would be able to remain out of it. 
Again it did not prepare for war. Once again 
it was unable to remain out of the war, 
when it came. 

During the Second World War the country 
again decided to believe that with victory 
over the Germans there would begin an era 
in which all the victorious powers would 
agree and be harmonious and become unani- 
mous on the terms and conditions of a just 
and durable peace. We have had the victory. 
But we have not been able to attain that 
peace. 

Now, after two victorious world wars we 
find ourselves discussing the possibility of a 
third world war. And so we must ask our- 
selves whether we have become entangled in 
a degenerating cycle of wars that breed more 
wars, each more savage and more inconclu- 
sive than the last. It isa grim question. We 
must however face it, and I believe that we 
must answer it by saying that if our present 
estimates and calculations are no more cor- 
rect than those on which we acted before, 
during and immediately after the first and 
the second world wars, then we shall be sur- 
prised and disappointed again. Once more 
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we shall not know how to prevent war, nor 
how to prepare for it correctly, or how, as- 
suming we win it, to make peace after it. 
And if a second world war leads to the third, 
if we cannot make a settlement of the war 
we have just won, what ground is there to 
suppose that we could settle a third world 
war so that it did not lead to a fourth? 

Is it not true that in the twentieth century 
we have witnessed on the one hand the rise 
of the United States to preeminence among 
the nations, to a position of great leadership 
and immense responsibility in shaping the 
destiny of mankind? And on the other har 
is it not also true that the course of events 
during the American rise to preeminence 
strewn with debris and wreckage of high and 
hopeful declarations of policy—Wilson’s neu- 
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rality, Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the Cove- 
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ant of the League of Natic with the 
Washington treaties of disarmament and the 
Kellogg Pact to outlaw war, with the Dawes 
plan, and the Young plan, and the Hoover 
moratorium to reconstruct the world after 
the First World War, with the Stimson doc- 
trine to prevent aggression, with the Neu- 
trality Act before the Second World War, with 
the quarantine speech of Franklin Roosevelt, 
and the four freedoms, and Mr. Hull’s 17 
points, and the Atlantic Charter, and the 
Yalta declaration, and the so-called Truman 
doctrine. 

Must we not say that it would not have 
been necessary to improvise in rapid succes- 
sion so many new plans and new formulae if 
any of them had worked out as, at the time 
they were announced, we hoped and believed 
they would? 

When we refiect on this experience of re- 
peated declarations and repeated disappoint- 
ments, we must be struck by the contrast 
between our capacity as a people to develop 
national power and our ability to use it and to 
manage it successfully. 

It is plain that our failures lie in the fleld 
of policy—that is to say, in deciding cor- 
rectly when, where, how, and to what ends 
we shall exert the enormous power and influ- 
ence which we are able to generate. 

For it cannot be argued that the miscar- 
riages of American diplomacy are due to the 
weakness of the American Nation. Among 
the powers of the world the United States 
is the least vulnerable to invasion, to block- 
ade or, with existing weapons, to decisive as- 
sault. The United States has the material 
resources, and it has the productive capacity 
to develop enormous offensive power in time 
of war. And in time of peace it produces a 
great export surplus—a surplus above ard 
beyond a high standard of life at home— 
which renders it economically invulnerable 
in the outer world. wo great wars have 
proved the valor of American troops, the for- 
titude of the American people, and the mili- 
tary competence of American military com- 
manders. Our institutions and our tradi- 
tions are respected. And on the whole our 
participation in world affairs is welcomed by 
the great masses of mankind as promising 
liberty, justice, peace, and plenty. 

It is, therefore, a reasonable conclusion, I 
submit, that we must seek the cause of our 
diplomatic failures in our own minds. We 
must look for the cause of trouble not in 
material circumstances but in our own hab- 
its of thought when we are dealing with 
foreign affairs and with the formation of 
American policy. Now, I believe that an in- 
quiry will show—that in the period from 
Woodrow Wilson to President Truman our 
foreign policy has miscarried so regularly be- 
cause there is interposed within our own 
minds, between the outer world and our- 
selves, a collection of stereotyped prejudices 
and sacred cows and wishful conceptions, 
which misrepresent the nature of things, 
which falsify our judgments of events, and 
which inhibit the formation of workable pol- 
icies by which our available means can be de- 
voted efficiently to realizable ends. 
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pre ing for war, and in settling wars. We 
must ask ourselves whether there is here 
some common factor of error which con- 
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dition of mankind. The popular Am 
philosophy international life refus 
recognize this fact. It denies that in the 
world as it is the struggle for existence is 
fundamental and in the nature of things 
This, I am convinced, is the philosophical 
error which prevents us from forming an 
effective foreign policy 

In the American ideology the struggle for 
existence, and the rivalry of nations for ad- 
vantages, is held to be wrong, abnormal and 
transitory Our foreign policy throughout 
this period has been dominated by the be- 
lief that the struggle does not exist, or that 
it can be avoided, or that it can be abolished. 
Because of this belief our aim has not been 
to regulate and to moderate and to compose 
the conflicts and the issues, to check and to 
balance the contending force Our aim has 
been either to abstain from the struggle, or 
to abolish the struggle immediately, or to 
conduct crusades against those nations who 
most actively continue the struggle. 
in the world as it actually is, the 
zle is not abnormal, and it is perpetu- 
newed. Twice during this pericd v 
ught to abstain from the struggle by 
ing our net lity. We have not been 
able to stay out of it. Twice we have con- 
ducted victorious crusades against the chief 
trouble maker, believing what was soon dis- 
proved by events—that if he could be elimi- 
nated, we would then have eliminated all 
trouble makers. Twice we have sought, by 
forming universal societies like the League 
of Nations and the United Nations, to abolish 
the struggle. They have not abolished the 
struggle. But our efforts to use the uni- 
versal society as if the struggle could be 
abolished has wrecked the League of Na- 
tions and may yet wreck the United Nations. 

Our refucal to recognize the struggle for 
existence as the normal state of mankind 
in international affairs has resulted in t 
repeated miscarriage of American policies. 
Our efforts to deal with events, as if they 
conformed or could be made to conform 
with our ideological picture of what they 
ought to be, has been rather like using a 
map of Utopia to find your way around 
New York City. 

The American refusal to recognize the 
struggle for existence has in this century 
crystallized in a recognizable pattern of 
conduct—a neutrality which assumes that 
the struggle can be ignored and avoided, 
in crusades that assume that by defeating 
the chief trouble maker the struggle for 
existence will end, in the sponsorship of a 
universal society which assumes that the 
struggle can be abolished. 

Since 1914 American relations with the 
world have oscillated among these three 
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tion or a crusade, either d tyr- 
anny, either the abolition of war or wars of 
annihilation, either disarmament or mil y 
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tional surrender, either nonreststance or a 
strategy of annihilation 

There is no place his ideolog 
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the rivalries ought not to exist So the 
are left with our three patterns of policy} 
to ignore the rivalries by proclaimin 
neutrality, or to deny the rivalry and to be- 
lieve it will disappear if the nations are 
members of a universal society, or to conduct 
crusades of annihilation against the lions 
who do not wish to lie down with the lambs. 

You will have been asking yourselves how 
what I have been saying bears upon the sub- 
ject which precccupies us all so anxiously 
and so profoundly—upon our relations with 
the Soviet Union, which ts today our great 
rival in the world, with which we are now 
engaged in a world-wide diplomatic conflict 


You are entitled to ask the question, and I 


must try briefly to answer it by indicating 
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what a true philosophy of international Lif 
can do to guide us. 

The beginning of wisdom on the Russian 
question is, I believe, to recognize the his 
toric fact that the division between eastern 
and western Europe, the rivalry between 
Russia and the nations of the west, did not 
begin with Marx, Lenin, and St: nor 
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ild it end if the Soviet regime were over- 


thi 1 or defeated The cultural and 
ide¢ il division of Europe is as old as 
the div n of Ch ndom between Rome 
and B ntium The imperial rivalry with 
R in the Baltic, in eastern and central 
Eul e,in the! ube Valley, in the Balkans, 
in the Middle East, and in the Far East did 
not begin with the Communists and will 
i nd with mmunism. It has been one 
of the great fields of diplomacy under the 
czars a it is under the Communists. 
Rivalry with Russia is a new problem for 
the United States of America. But the 
British Foreign Office has been preoccupied 
with it for a hundred and fifty years. We 
had better make up our minds that we shall 


now be pr cupied with it for a very long 
time to come 

That being the case, we must give up the 
notion that the choice is between one world, 
in which the Russians are our partners, and 
two worlds in which we must annihilate the 
Ri ans or they must annihilate us. I do 
not believe that we must eifher marry the 
Russians or we must fight them, that we 
must have either a perfect peace or a total 
war. I believe that the best policy is to 
recognize that the rivalry will remain, and 
not to expect it to disappear, and not to 
think it could be abolished by the United 
Nations and not to think it could be abol- 
ished by a victorious war—and having recog- 
nized that the rivalry is a permanent fact to 
use our whole power and influence to regu- 
late it, to keep it within bounds, to establish 
spheres of influence which limit the rivalry, 
and a baiance of power in the world which 
checks it. 

I do not believe that we can settle the 
Russian problem once and for all. I do 
believe we have enough power and influence, 
if we use them efficiently, to bring about a 
settlement in this ~eneration with Russia. 
But it will have to be a settlement which 
aims not at unanimity, not at ideological 
harmony, not at the abolition of all our 
differences and disagreements but at a truce 
in the cold war, a modus vivendi during 
which the nations can recover from the 
great war, at treaties which end in the with- 
drawal of the armies of occupation in Europe, 
and the restoration of Europe to the Euro- 
peans., 

This will not be easy to achieve. It will 
require the pressure of power—which will 
offend those among us who do not like power 
politics. It will require political and eco- 
nomic compromises, which will offend those 
who regard all compromise as appeasement. 
But if a truce, and a modus vivendi, and a 
treaty are hard to achieve by power and by 
compromise, it is certain that without power 
on the one hand, and compromise on the 
other, nothing can be achieved. 

If we will not or cannot use the classic 
procedure of diplomacy-—-which is always a 
combination of power and compromise—then 
the best we can look forward to is an era 
of disintegration in the civilized world, fol- 
lowed it may be by a war which once it began, 
would be savage, universal, and indecisive. 

That must not happen. And it need not 
happen, if only our people will abjure their 
illusions about the nature of the world in 
which they have so recently become a lead- 
ing power, and wil permit and assist those 
who must form our policy, to go forward on 
the assumption that our aim is not to 
marry the Rusisans and then to live with 
them happily ever after, nor to fight them 
and let the whole world be devastated, but 
that our aim is to transact our necessary 
business with the Russians, at arms length, 
coolly, shrewedly, without fear and without 
extravagant hope, and with as much justice 
as may be possible where there is as yet no 
agreement on first principies and where the 
rivals do not live in the same moral order. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday. December 4), 1947 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 


the Appendix of the RecorpD an article 
entitled “Music Has No Lobby,” by Carl 
E. Lindstrom, published in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times of November 26, 1947. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

MUSIC HAS NO LOBBY, SAYS CAPITAL CRITIC 

(By Carl E. Lindstrom) 


Railing at one’s home town is a tempta- 
tion which the critical writer soon learns to 
resist. If he is smart—realistic—he discov- 
ers that things are never as bad as they 
seem; that critics, of all people, are likely to 
be impatient; that scolding seldom does any 
good because the people who need it most 
aren't listening. 

Comes a time, though, when the mcst 
conscientious realist finds he must speak up, 

A letter from Glenn Dillard Gunn, dis- 
tinguished critic of the Washington Times- 
Herald and for many years the music oracle 
of the Chicago Tribune, contains the fol- 
lowing observations, apropos the scene in 
which he now finds himself. 

“Washington is an interesting city, lack- 
ing only the vote and, in consequence, that 
measure of civic spirit that builds opera 
houses, concert halls, and other cultural 
monuments.” He adds that leadership is 
in sight under which “it now seems prob- 
able that we will acquire them. Under pres- 
ent concert-hall conditions the gross box 
office of serious music was under a million 
dollars. 

“With the Washington Sesquicentennial 
celebration scheduled for 1950 we will be 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. Con- 
gress will do nothing since fine music has 
no lobby. So an appeal must be made for 
funds to the Nation at large.” 

This situation may come as something of 
a surprise to those of us who base our knowl- 
edge of the capital musical scene upon the 
National Symphony Orchestra. It ranks a 
high favorite among the great orchestras 
which play here every year. There is some- 
thing so heartwarming about one of Dr. 
Kindler’s concerts and during the brief years 
of its existence the orchestra has shown 
such remarkable technical gains that we 
Hartfordians are apt to overrate the state 
of culture in Washington. 

Mr. Gunn has put his finger on the cause: 
“Music has no lobby.” 

Because he has commented thus frankly 
upon Washington conditions it is the more 
difficult to contain dissatisfaction over Hart- 
ford conditions. 

We are still without an orchestra and the 
present inertia has set its brakes upon the 
question of what kind of music is to be 
played by a nonexistent orchestra for which 
nobody has yet put up a nickel. 

Meanwhile a scholastic orchestra runs into 
the necessity of shutting out 2,000 on a cold 
night and a professional union-sponsored 
orchestra plays to empty seats. Both were 
free. 

And Wadsworth Atheneum, the largest 
museum in the State, is in the midst of a 
campaign for 1,000 new associate members. 
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There are at present about 600 which fs 
about a third as many as Worcester and 
Springfield each have. 

A proposal to build a theater-concert hall 
seating 600 reopens the whole question of the 
Hartford Theater—whether we have one or 
whether we haven’t—and why not seat 1,200? 

These questions may be unrelated. If they 
ever are to be related it will take civic spirit 
and how much of it have we here? 

It isn't only in Washington that music has 
no lobby. 





Shining Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


CF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
tg extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Evening Tribune, Law- 
rence, Mass., on Tuesday, December 16, 
1947: 

SHINING EXAMPLE 

Speaking on the same program in London, 
England, last Friday evening, United States 
Secretary ‘of State George C. Marshall and 
C-eat Britain Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin 
pointed to the growth of British-American 
friendship and understanding as a pattern 
for peace in this troubled world and the com- 
parison was a perfect one, because if all 
nations would compose their differences as 
well and stand together similarly for the 
best interests of mankind, there would not 
be any fear of new major wars and the future 
would be rosy indeed. 

Addressing the members of a scciety 
pledged to promote United States-British 
friendship, they stressed the desire for peace 
in the world and praised the fine bond be- 
tween their countries. Secretary Marshall 
recalled the settlement of British-American 
disputes in the past and declared that he 
did not know of any better instance in all 
history of what nations can accomplish that 
are willing to negotiate frankly and with a 
sincere desire to adjust their difficulties. 
Foreign Minister Bevin added that just as 
the British and Americans understand each 
other, so do they desire to make such under- 
standing world-wide and accordingly extend 
their friendship in the same way to fellow 
human beings throughout the universe. 

The way to the present accord between the 
two countries has not been smooth or easy. 
As all students of history know, the Ameri- 
can people had to defeat Great Britain in 
the Revolutionary Wer to win their status as 
an independent nation and to make the vic- 
tory stick had to whip the British again in 
the War of 1812. Relations were stretched 
almost to the breaking point once more dur- 
ing the Civil War, when Britain evidenced 
decided partiality toward the Confederate 
States. Each remained entirely aloof during 
this country’s war with Spain and the British 
conflict with the Boers, although there was 
widespread sympathy for the latter among 
the American people. 

In World Wars I and II, though, American 
public sentiment was with the British from 
the outset, and in each instance the United 
States ultimately became involved on their 
side, providing the necessary power to insure 
victory on both occasions. Even now the 
two great nations have their decided differ- 
ences on finances and other matters, but al- 
ways compose them without any undue bit- 
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terness. Then when the really big matters 
arise, such as the present endeavor to con- 
clude peace treaties with their defeated 
enemies of the last global conflict, they stand 
squarely shoulder to shoulder for the best 
interests not only of themselves but of the 
world. If Russia and the belligerent satellite 
countries it dominates only had the good 
sense and judgment to follow their lead, unti- 
versal peace in our time would be assured 
and the era immediately ahead would be the 
greatest in the history of the human race. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Miami Daily News of December 13, 
1947: 


IT STILL IS PRICE CONTROL 


The more we contemplate the anti-inflation 
measures which the Republican leaders pro- 
pose to rush through the special session, the 
more remarkable the change in the party 
position appears to be. This surely must 
put to an end the party talk of an economy 
uncontrolled by Government. (The Repub- 
lican tariffs have been for generations an 
interference by Government with the gen- 
eral economy. The party talk of free econ- 
omy has never been consistent. Now, surely 
it must cease.) 

The use of bank reserves,as a method of 
checking inflation is a measure of control 
which economists have commonly approved. 
The present inflation is the product of a 
money supply, based on credit, which out- 
ran the goods supply. Restrictions on credit 
as a means of checking inflation can hardly 
be criticized. Most radical and most ques- 
tionable of the measures proposed is the 
chartering of monopolies to impose price 
control. The Republicans cannot bring 
themselves to price control by the Govern- 
ment. That would be regimentation, so- 
cialism., They bring themselves, however re- 
luctantly, to price control by chartered pri- 
vate powers. This is the purport of their 
plan to suspend the antitrust laws to permit 
business groups to fix prices, the assumption 
being that the prices will be fixed downward, 
or at least not increased. 

Whichever way you take it, it still is price 
control. A good many Americans would risk 
such control by the Government in whose 
running they have a say rather than vest it 
in private businesses over which they have 
no say. The method is debatable. The 
result is the same—a controlled economy. 

So now we see this resort to a controlled 
economy by the political party which, after 
1929, allowed the Nation’s economy to sink 
rather than have the Government interfere 
to the depths of 1933. That course cost the 
Republicans a 16-year banishment from 
power. At last, facing an inflation which a 
year and a half ago they had guaranteed 
would not come, they turn about, and at- 
tempt their own controlled economy. 

The Russians are waiting with a licking of 
the lips for the predicted repetition here of 
1929 and what followed it. With even the 
Republicans at last agreeing that some 
measure of economic controls can stabilize 
business and prevent or at least minimize 
depression, our prospect for disappointing 
the Russians is improved. 
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How Secrecy Can Hurt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “How Secrecy Can Hurt,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of recent 
date. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


HOW SECRECY CAN HURT 


Speaking in New York the other night, 
Dr. Karl Compton, the distinguished presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, made a point that has been made 
many times before, but it is one that cannot 
be emphasized too often or too strongly. It 
is simply this: That despite a widespread 
American opinion to the contrary, the United 
States has lagged behind Europe in produc- 
ing basic new scientific discoveries. We have 
been uniquely skillful in applying the ideas 
of others to practical use, but we have been 
relatively deficient in originating fundamen- 
tal theories of our own through abstract re- 
search and experiment. 

By way of illustration, Dr. Compton has 
reminded us that in the field of atomic en- 
ergy. “out of say a dozen of the fundamental 
ideas, some 9 or 10 have come from Europe, 
including the original discoveries of 
radioactivity, of artificial transformation 
of chemical elements, and of nuclear fission.” 
It is true enough, of course, that our scien- 
tists, technicians, and industrial managers 
wrought a gigantic and half-miraculous won- 
der in converting pure theory into the world’s 
most awesome reality, but the fact remains 
that they could not have done it had they 
not had access, first of all, to the basic crea- 
tive work carried out by others overseas. 

This is a fact that speaks pretty much for 
itself. It means, as Dr. Compton has warned, 
that the United States, far from feeling com- 
placent about its scientific ability, must un- 
dertake a special and continuing program to 
imprcve the scope and character of its work 
in every fleld of research and experiment in 
industrial, governmental, and university 
laboratories. As far as nuclear fission is con- 
cerned, the warning is particularly impor- 
tant. More than that, it serves to under- 
score the peculiar seriousness of the problem 
of reconciling the need for secrecy with the 
need for an all-out effort to achieve con- 
stant progress in the world of the atom—a 
vast new world, a world still mostly unex- 
plored, in which man has only begun to 
toddle 

No one is more aware of this problem than 
Chairman Lilienthal of our Atomic Energy 
Commission. On the one hand, as he de- 
clared in his recent address to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, it is abso- 
lutely imperative to keep certain informa- 
tion under lock and key; but on the other 
hand it is equally imperative to have as many 
good minds as possible working on all phases 
of the project As Mr. Lilienthal rightly 
sees it, the situation demands that the line 
between the restricted and unrestricted be 
drawn with wisdom and common sense. 
What we need to guard against is the emo- 
tional and mistaken assumption that secrecy 
and security are synonymous and that 
more we have of the former the better will 
be the latter. 
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Nothing could be less sensible. For the 
fact is, in Mr. Lilienthal's words, that “sec- 
recy, applied in a stupid and hysterical and 
demagogic way, can actually impair and. 
weaken our security.” It can do so by 
drastically limiting the number of scientists 
and technicians working on nuclear fission 
It can do so by choking off the development 
of new ideas, ideas that cannot be born in an 
iron-curtain atmosphere, ideas that we must 
have if we are to maintain and increase our 
lead in the fleld of A weapons. Thus, if we 
should follow a policy of permitting only 50 
good men to know about a project calling 
for the brains of a hundred, some other coun- 
try conceivably could outstrip us in the 
atomic race 

Secrecy, in short, can hurt us very seri- 
ously if we carry it to excess. It needs to 
be applied most carefully In relation to 
other lands, our scientific position is not 
so superior that we can afford to do anything 
likely to black out or impede new ideas and 
discoveries. On the contrary, as Dr. Comp- 
ton, Mr. Lilienthal, and many others have 
counseled, we are definitely in need of poli- 
cies designed to expand and improve our 
fundamental research. Certainly, not the 
least of these must be a policy of atomic 
information free enough to insure that we 
do not blind ourselves in a way that could 
be our undoing. 





The Government of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an interview with 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, by Robert 8. 
Allen, which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, December 14, 1947. 
Since the Marshal ts himself a member 
of the Kuomintang and is in the United 
States on an official] mission for the Gov- 
ernment of China, his strong criticism 
of the corrupt government of Chiang 
Kai-shek has especial weight. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





ScRUTINY OF CHINA SUGGESTED BY FENG—Mar- 
SHAL, Now IN WASHINGTON, Says CHIANG'sS 
Arms, ForTUNES OF Hi1s KIN Neep SIFTInc 


(By Robert S. Allen) 
WASHINGTON, December 13.—Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang, former Deputy Generalissimo of 


China's Nationalist armies, today vigorously 
opposed any new United States loans to China 
as long as Chiang Kai-shek remains in power 

“I am onposed to the United States giving 





any more financial aid to the present regime 
in China,” the “Christian Marshal” declared, 












“because the money will be used to line the 
pockets of corrupt officials and greedy mili- 
ary officers 
“I am for aid to China. But any aid th 
tes doe ive, if it is to do 
China v » Must not be turned over to 
the Chiang Kai-shek Government. Th iid 


must be controlled and administered by 
Americans 
“It is ap] 
try that Chiaz I 
dists in the Units 
and other aid, 






ly not realized in this coun- 
is at le t 200 propagan- 
States agitating for loans 


ost of them work in and 








rton. It is a matter of great 

these propagandists are 

financed by the money you Americans have 

loaned to Chiang. The operations of this 

pl nda machine to get more money from 
youvare being paid for by your country.” 

ES RUSSIA USED AS ‘“‘BOGY”’ 
M hal Feng is in Washington to confer 






v of Conegre 1 Government 
H aid he was still a member of 
Kuomintang, the ruling party in China. 
M hal Feng flatly accused the Chiang 
Kai-shek Government of using Russia as a 
I to obtain more loans frcm the United 
lled Russian threat to China,” 
I I is being used by the Chiang gov- 
ernment for its own purposes Iam not a 
Communist and I am not for Russia. ButI 
know of no proven evidence that the Rus- 
ins are helping the Chinese Communists. 
Chiang is constantly raising the cry of Rus- 
1 penetration, for the sole purpose of set- 
ting a trap. The nation that is caught in 
that trap will regret it 
“The real facts of the matter are that 
Chiang's armies are being defeated by the 
Chinese Communists because the National- 
ist troops are demoralized. Last month two 
of Chiang’s armies were smashed by the Com- 
mu! when they captured Shihkiachwang 
in Hopeh Province. These two armies were 
equipped with United States weapons. But 


they were demoralized because they were led 
by corrupt and incompetent officers. These 
officers are more interested in graft and steal- 
ing the soldiers’ pay-—in order to speculate 
in real estate in Shanghai—than they are in 
fighting and defeating the Communists.” 

Marshal Feng held that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
position was hopeless 

“The people of China are not worried 
about finding a successor to Chiang,”’ Mar- 
shal Feng asserted ‘Chiang’'s propagandists 
are trying to convince you Americans that he 
is the only man who can save China from the 
Communist That is not true. In fact, the 
very opposite is the case. Once Chiang is 
eliminated a strong and united anti-Commu- 
nist government will quickly be established. 
Important steps are already under way 
toward that end 


HE DISCUSSES ALTERNATIVES 


“General Li Chin-sun, commander of the 
South China Democratic Union armies, has 
begun arrangements for a new people's gov- 
ernment In the north another Democratic 
Union army and the Democratic League of 
China are doing the same thing And in 
central China all parties are organizing for 
the selection of a new government.” 

Marshal Feng said that before the United 
States provided any more money for China 
the foreign investments of wealthy Chinese 
should be made public 

“Governor Dewey, Senator Brewster, for- 
mer Ambassador Bullitt, and Representative 
Walter Judd are vigorously urging a $2,000,- 
000,000 United States loan to China,” Marshal 
Feng remarked “But I haven't seen one 
word from these gentlemen about the huge 
foreign holdings of the Soongs, Kungs, and 
other millionaire relatives of Chiang. It 
would seem only reasonable to me that before 
the United States pours any more money into 
the Chiang government the foreign fortunes 
of these wealthy Chinese should be disclosed. 

Both the people of China and the people 
of the Uniied States are entitled to this in- 
formation. We Chinese want to know where 
the fortunes of these people are, and you 
Americans ought to Know to protect your 
interests Of one thing I am certain. The 
Chiang government is not collecting any 
taxes from these wealthy Chinese on their 
huge foreign investments in this country.” 

Marshal Feng came to Washington from 
Berkeley, Calif., Where he is living with his 
wife, who teaches at the University of Cali- 
fornia, 








Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the De- 
cember 4 issue of the Wellington (Tex.) 
Leader, published by Deskins Wells, on 
soil conservation. 

I commend this very excellent editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues. It 
follows: 


Today agriculture is bringing us more and 
more profit from our land, but tomorrow the 
result may well be another lost empire. 

History proves that nations may not only 
be lost by war but by peace as well. The 
ancient and rich civilizations of the Medi- 
terranean went down in peace. Their down- 
fall was a result of neglect of the land 

We took a heavy toll of our soil to meet 
the needs of the First World War and again 
repeated the performance for the Second 
World War. Farmers plowed up the prairies 
and mined their soil in order to cash in on 
the demand for wheat, food, and feed. They 
met the plea to help win the war 

Until recently we have considered the soil 
erosion a private problem of the individual 
landowner. Today we reelize that we, as a 
nation, demanded a larger and larger produc- 
tion from our land by agriculture as a con- 
tribution to our war effort; therefore, it must 
necessarily follow that we are all responsible 
for the result. Our agriculture has been de- 
pleted and our soil in a large measure rv ined, 
and we, as a nation, are responsible 

During the first 30 years of the twentieth 
century in America, it has been reported that 
millions of acres of topsoil have been lost 
each year. We must do more than merely 
hold the soil in place; we must rebuild it and 
restore and maintain its fertility 

Soil is a natural resource upon which the 
welfare of the Nation is dependent. For this 
reason, measures to save the soi] must have 
the public interest. 

The American soldier, marching across the 
avalanche of sand in north Africa, saw a first- 
hand example of the result of a nation that 
forgot to protect its heritage—its soil. In 
parts of the world where the importance of 
joint action of all the people has been over- 
looked in saving the soil many successive 
civilizations of great development and cul- 
ture have perished from the earth. 

Soil exhaustion was the long-range cause 
of the ruin of Rome, Memphis, Babylon, and 
Athens. It takes only a short period for this 
ruin to take place. America has no time to 
lose. 





Confirmation of Nomination of 


Robert N. Denham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I was 
unavoidably absent when the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Robert N. Denham to be 
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general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board was confirmed. Had I 
been present I would have voted against 
confirmation. I had prepared a state- 
ment which I would have delivered had 
I been present. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert my prepared statement 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


(1) Asa trial examiner under the National 
Labor Relations Board, Mr. Denham recom- 
mended the dismissal of unfair labor prac- 
tice charges filed by certain Negro workers, 
sustaining his recommendation on _ the 
ground that the testimony of the white fore- 
man should be accepted, and in that con- 
nection stated as follows: 

“The key to the evaluation of the testi- 
mony reflecting the relation of the Negro 
laborers to their white overseers and to their 
white bosses in general was largely supplicd 
by Harlan, who has known and worked Negro 
labor in the South for many years, and by 
the testimony of the Negroes themselves. 
The reluctance of the southern Negro to dis- 
cuss his personal affairs with his white 
bosses, particularly where such matters 
might tend to prejudice him and his tend- 
ency to concoct almost any fabrication as an 
answer in such circumstances is well recog- 
nized among the white men of the South, 
Close and intimate contact with the Negro 
has taught the white overseers to recognize 
when a Negro is lying; notwithstanding ihat 
the formula upon which such recognition is 
based appears to be indescribable.” 

(2) Mr. Denham's analysis of the law 
seemed to be predicated on his effort to 
please employers and particularly the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Thus: 

(a) In a speech in St. Louis several weeks 
ago, Mr. Denham carefully stated that under 
the !aw if an employer and a union entered 
into a collective-bargaining agreement which 
contained a union-security clause, such act 
in and by itself did not constitute an unfair 
labor practice where the union had not had 
an election under the Taft-Hartley law. Mr. 
Denham in this connection stated that only 
in the event an employee were discharged 
under the union-security clause would there 
be an unfair labor practice established. 

(b) However, when he appeared before 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
the other day, Mr. Denham, in his effort to 
please that organization, found it perfectly 
easy to change his interpretation of the law. 
At this time he stated that the mere execu- 
tion of the contract might well constitute 
the basis of an unfair labor practice. 

(c) How is it possible for employers or 
unions to know what this law is intended 
to mean where one of the important officers 
charged with the duty of interpreting the 
same could change his opinions as caprice 
may dictate and where the effort seems to 
be to please just the National Association 
of Manufacturers? 

(3) The law specifically provides that in 
most unfair labor practice cases (with the 
exception of secondary boycotts or jurisdic- 
tional disputes), the Board has the discre- 
tion of going to the Federal court to get an 
injunction only after a complaint has been 
issued. Recently, after the newspaper pub- 
lishers filed an unfair labor practice charge 
against the typographical workers union in 
connect’on with a strike called by that union, 
Mr. Denham was quoted by the newspapers 
as saying that he was contemplating procur- 
ing an injunction. This statement was 
made even though no complaint had yet 
been issued by the Board. 

Apparently Mr. Denham’s sole objective 
under the law is to utilize the same at the 
behest of employers regardless of what the 
law may provide and is completely uncon- 
cerned about the merits of disputes between 
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employers and the unions or what the in- 
terests of the workers may demand. 

(4) The United States Supreme Court has 
held in several cases that workers at a plant 
may strike and where engaged in peaceful 
picketing the same constitutes an exercise 
of constitutional rights that may not be 
abridged either by statute or injunction 
This was held in the AFL v. Swing case 
where the United States Supreme Court up- 
held the right of the minority group to 
strike. Yet Mr. Denham has the gall in 
his speech before the National Association 
of Manufacturers to hold that where this 
occurs while he is administering the Taft- 
Hartley law, a refusal of anyone to cross 
such peaceful picket line would be the basis 
of an unfair labor practice under the Taft- 
Hartley law. Mr. Denham therefore very 
carefully brushes aside constitutional rights 
which have been promised protection by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

(5) The Remington Rand Co., under con- 
tract with a union, filed a petition with the 
National Labor Relations Board asking for 
an election. The Board dismissed that peti- 
tion on the ground that no election could be 
held because the union had chosen not to use 
the facilities of the Labor Board and there- 
fore had not filed affidavits or financial 
accourrts. 

Mr. Denham, while attending the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ conferehce, 
undertook to say to the press that if Reming- 
ton Rand were to continue bargaining with 
the union it would do so at its peril. 

As has been stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by Senator Peprer and Senator AIKEN, 
such a statement, if made by Mr. Denham, 
is a clear violation of the lav. Mr. Denham 
apparently feels obligated to do anything he 
possibly can to assist any employer, even one 
such as Remington Rand, which has one of 
the blackest records in violating Federal law 
in denying rights of its employees. 





Present-Day Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorpb a very incisive com- 
ment on the hysteria which now sur- 
rounds us, contained in a brilliant edito- 
rial from the New Yorker Magazine, of 
December 17, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Three people have phoned us already this 
morning, and it isn’t 10 o'clock, One said 
he was writing an open letter to Joe Louis, 
another said he was writing an open letter to 
the New York Times, and the third said he 
was writing an open letter to Stalin. It isa 
loud, fierce time, this heyday of the open 
letter. We imagine, though, that, like the 
plane that goes faster than sound, we shall 
shortly all be out ahead of our own swift and 
terrible opinions afd shall enter the vast 
silent realm—outriders of thought, those 
who have outdistanced their own and every- 
one else’s views on all subjects and have been 
swept into the peaceable supercerebral region 
where thought is in conflict with nothing 
whatsoever, because all ideas are a few hun- 
dred yards behind, trying vainly to catch up. 


“I went to Washington,” said Mr. Hum- 
phrey Bogart, “because I felt fellow Ameri- 
can citizens were being deprived of their 
constitutional rights. I see now that my 
trip was ill-advised, foolish, and impetuous, 
but at the time it seemed the thing to do.” 
Mr. Bogart's public apology for having rushed 
to the defense of civil rights belongs with 
other vital American documents and should 
perhaps be added to the Freedom Train. We 
suggest the fc wing display 
“But when men have realized that time 
has upset many fighting faiths they may 
come to believe, even more than they believe 
the very foundations of their own conduct 
that the ultimate good desired is reached by 
free trade in ideas. * * * That at any 
rate is the theory of our Constitution. It is 
an experiment, as all life is an experi- 
ment.’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

So first of all let me assert my firm belief 
that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself."—Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

“I believe—I may say we believe—that 
the individual man and woman is the pivotal 
element in a desirable society. A rich and 
powerful state would be meaningless to 
Americans, if it rested on weak and poor 
individuals.”"—Eric Johnston 

“I went to Washington because I felt fel- 
low American citizens were being deprived 
of their constitutional rights. I see now 
that my trip was ill-advised, foolish, and 
impetuous, but at the time it seemed the 
thing to do."—Humphrey Bogart. 

Justice Holmes defined our constitutional 
theory as an experiment—“as all life is an 
experiment A good part of the experiment 
seems to be in the nature of paradox. Cer- 
tainly our political faith hangs on the 
quaintest paradox of them all, that the indi- 
vidual has a sort of natural dignity, and 
that when two individuals differ and throw 
their dignity and their opinions at each 
other, from the clash comes truth, which 
is itself dignified, although not solidified 
This comical situation vexes many an in- 
dividual who, in the course of life’s ex- 
periment, might prefer a more rigid society 
tending to make opposition or difference 
seem unsybstantial, even mythical—or un- 
American. 

Security is paradoxical, since the only 
security is risk, or experiment. And the 
affair of the ten men and the Thomas Com- 
mittee is essentially paracoxical. The men 
are cited in contempt of the Committee for 
refusing to answer the question; the ques- 
tion itself, when the courts take over, may 
be found to be in contempt of the Consti- 
tution. Two negatives make a positive. 
What do two contempts: make—respect? 





Hon. Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once wrote, “A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines.” That state- 
ment by Mr. Emerson has recently taken 
on real significance for me as we have 
seen the world and its problems change 
and multiply and big minds in consider- 
ing them grow and change in proportion 
with the problems. 

The Miami Daily News, a progressive 
and outstanding newspaper of Florida, 


A4855 


recently wrote an editorial about a great 
Republican and statesman, our distin- 
guished colleague of Illinois, Everett 
DIRKSEN. The editorial commends Mr 
DrrKSEN for having had sufficient mental 
Stature and courage to see the necessity 
of discarding the ancient theory of isola- 
tionism as a foreign policy and substitut- 
ing therefor international cooperation 
wherever and whenever possible in order 
to maintain the peace of the world. I 
am honored to place into the Recorp this 
editorial commending an able and out- 
standing Republican leader: 
DIRKSEN A CONGRESSIONAL SAUL 

It is easy to think of Congressmen as men 
who duck and dodge and do nothing except 
scheme for votes. For an antidote to this 
too pessimistic attitude take a dose of Rep- 
resentative DirKsen of Lilinois 

A Republican politician in the State of 
Illinois is in very much the plight of a Demo- 
cratic politician in the State of Tennessee 
Tennessee has its Boss Crump of Memphis 
whose frown can finish almost any Democrat 
down there; Illinois has its Colonel McCor- 
mick who, with his Tribune, carries the Re- 
publican Party in the pocket of his vest. The 
colonel is no easy boss in Illinois. His Sen- 
ator and his Representatives have a narrow 
line to walk. They must be of the rigidly 
conservative, isolationist brand of Repub- 
lican or out with them. The colonel’s Con- 
gressmen, including Senator Brooks, must 
be his faithful rubber stamps or woe to 
them 

Among the abler and more energetic of the 
Congressmen who lived under the colonel’s 
eye has been Mr. DirKsEN. Through the past 
years DIRKSEN paid the price which his job 
imposed. He was of the isolationists in Con- 
gress. Then came his trip last summer to 
the European scene. He comes back a pro- 
moter of aid to Europe, a backer of the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Daily the colonel and his Tribune fulmi- 
nate against the Marshall plan, against aid 
to Europe, against anything but the blind- 
est isolation. Now what will the colonel do 
to the Saul, who, seeing a vision, has turned 
Paul and risked his political life in doing so 

Representative DIRKSEN will be happy, we 
guess, no matter what punishment for his 
“treason” the colonel deals out to him. He 
has seen a light and followed it. That 
should be happiness enough for him. More 
Congressmen than we are apt to admit work 
for that happiness. 





Aid to China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Assistant Secretary of State 
Willard L. Thorp admitted in his testi- 
mony that the State Department has no 
program for American aid to China to- 
day. Former Ambassador to Russia Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, an outstanding Demo- 
cratic leader, described China’s acute 
financial plight and is reported to have 
said: 

The State Department has had 11 months 
since General Marshall's : 
a Chinese program. It did not prepare one 
It based its policy on the completely fatuous 


return to prepare 








lea that tl £ iet Government was a 

j n racy and that the Chinese 

( munist were an agrarian revolt that 
lng do with Moscow 

He further said that some urgent tele- 


from our present Ambassador to 
hton Stuart, have not been 
given the y of a reply. 

In October, 1947, I had the privilege of 
attending conferences with the President 
of China, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 

hek, and with Ambassador Stuart. 
There is no doubt that both of them have 
brought forcefully and repeatedly to the 
ttention of our State Department the 
extremely serious plight of 


courte 


present 


China It seems obvious that the State 
Department is lagging far behind both 
Congress and the American public on 


the very important subjects of commu- 
nism in the Far East and aid to the un- 
fortunate Chinese people. 

In these circumstances and if an im- 
mediate program for expenditure of $60,- 
000,000 for Chinese aid is to be pursued, 
the following program has been brought 
to my attention by a person who has in- 
terested himself in China as a soldier 
during the war and as a businessman to- 
day. It deals with relief and not with 
military needs. If carried out under the 
supervision of the United States Army 
Engineers, Public Health employees and 
our own purchasing and distributing 
officers, it offers a worth-while basis for 
full consideration of our immediate ac- 
tivities. The plan is as follows: 

SoME SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE 
EMERGENCY AID TO CHINA 
INTRODUCTION 
Of the $590,000,000 authorized by the House 
of Representatives to be appropriated to pro- 
vide immediate aid urgently needed by the 
peoples of Austria, China, France, and Italy, 
it is understood that some $60,000,000 will be 

used in China. 

The purpose of this aid, as stated in Union 
Calendar No. 588, H. R. 4604 of Eightieth Con- 
gress, is “to alleviate conditions of hunger 
and cold and prevent serious economic ret- 
rogression which would jeopardize any gen- 
eral economic recovery program based on 
self-help and cocperation.” 

The amount, however, is so very small for 
a population of 450,000,000 people that a well- 
thought-out program should be formulated 
in order to achieve the maximum good for the 
maximum number of people and for the 
greatest benefit to the country as a whole, 
within the limit of the aid proposed. 

It is obvious that hundreds of petitions 
for aid will be received from all classes of 
people, farmers, artisans, gentry, and stu- 
dents, as soon as this aid is made known to 
them. Their needs will all be urgent and 
real and within the interpretation of the act, 
How are we going to consider and act on such 
petitions? How are we going to satisfy every- 
body when everybody wants aid? 

Without going into detail and taking into 
consideration the number of people repre- 
sented in the different classes of China’s pop- 
ulation, the suffering and losses sustained by 
them collectively during and after World War 
II, and the relative importance of alleviating 
their present conditions to the economic 
recovery of the country as a whole, we must 
admit that aid to rural China is of first im- 
portance and should receive our first consid- 
eration. 

China is an agricultural country having 
more than 80 percent of her population en- 
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gaged in agriculture, and she must be treated 


Practically everything in China is 
agriculture or agricultural 
production. A bumper crop or a flood affects 
not only the farmers themselves but the 
economy of the entire nation. 


as such. 
dependent on 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the amount of $60,000,000 author- 
ized, it is recommended that we break down 


the aid as follows: 
. faa $30, 000, 000 
For medical supplies........-.. 4,000, 000 
. fl eee 15, 000, 000 
UN TN ci cniveiatccesteusdsteesenendieniee 5, 000, 000 
I I a i i 500, 000 
For miscellaneous aid__....__-- 2, 000, 000 
For transportation of supplies 

and administration_________- 3, 500, 000 

EXPLANATION OF PROJECTS 

Food: Since $30,000,000 will buy about 

9,200,000 bushels of wheat and since this 


amount of food is too small for all the farm- 
ers in need, it is suggested that it be used 
only to pay for work on worth-while work 
projects, such as dike repair, well digging, 
and road repair, in rural districts. The car- 
rying out of these projects, especially dike 
repair, will help not only support continu- 
ous crop production but also eradicate the 
danger of floods which are occurring in China 
today with increasing frequency and Severity 
every year due to the bad condition of dikes 
protecting rice fields 

If $20,000,000 or 6,325,000 bushels of wheat 
were spent on dike repair, and if 10 pounds 
of wheat is paid per day per laborer for 3 
cubic meters of earthwork, a total of 115,- 

00,000 cubic meters of earthwork could be 
done; and that would take care of millions 
of acres of rice land that are liable to flood. 
It is said that if all the dikes in Kwangtung 
Province were properly repaired, at least 
3,000,000 acres would be made safe for con- 
tinuous crop production. 

Well-digging will be about the best work 
project for north and northwest China. One 
of China’s leaders, Mr. Yu Yu-ren, has re- 
cently proposed a program of digging 10,000 
wells as a means of saving and relieving the 
desperate condition of the rural population 
in northwest China. The well-digging proj- 
ect as suggested here could well be consid- 
ered as part of Mr. Yu's program. 

Medical supplies: In giving medical sup- 
plies, it is suggested that $4,000,000 be appro- 
priated of which $3,000,000 be donated to 1,000 
county hospitals (Wei Sen Yuan) at $3,000 
per hospital for medicine and equipment, and 
$1,000,000 to deserving hospitals in large 
cities. 

Clothing: For clothing, it is recommended 
that $15,000,000 be allocated and that this 
may go to all the students and teachers of 
all universities, colleges, and high schools in 
the country who have suffered so much dur- 
ing the war and as a result of the economic 
chaos which followed. It is hoped that this 
allocation will enable each student to get 
sufficient material or cash equivalent for a 
suit of clothes. 

Fertilizer: China before the war consumed 
about 210,000 tons of chemical fertilizers, 
not considering Formosa. In view of what 
UNRRA has already done in the way of sup- 
plying the fertilizer needs of the country on 
the mainland, it is proposed to appropriate 
$5,000,000 for the purchase of about 140,000 
tons of ammonium sulfate for the spring 
and fall planting in the rural districts. 

Seeds: It is recommended to appropriate 
$250,000 for purchasing rice seed for the 
Kwangtung farmers who have suffered from 
a severe flood recently, and another $250,000 
for the purchase of cotton seeds for farmers 
in north ard central China. 





Miscellaneous: Aid to deserving private 
philanthropic agencies should also be looked 
after. For this it is recommended that at 
least $2,000,000 be set aside. 

RECAPITULATION 

To recapitulate: 

Summary of proposed aid 


Amounts 

Food suggested 
(a) For dike repair__...... $20, 000, G00 

(b) For well digging... - 5, 000, 000 

(c) For road repair....... 5, 000, 000 





Total 30, 000, 000 


Medical supplies: 
(a) Rural hospitals....... 
(b) City hospitals......... 


3, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


ee ae ee ee 15, 000, 000 
Fertilizer 5, 000, 000 
500, 000 


Miscellaneous aid_.........--. 2, 000, 000 
Transportation, administration, 
i a a 3, 500, 000 


60, 000, 000 
PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION 


To insure quick and effective action so that 
the objective of this aid program, namely, 
providing the maximum direct assistance to 
the really needy people of China, will be 
achieved, it is recommended a Sino-Ameri- 
can Commission be organized, composed of 
Chinese and American experts who really 
know China and her rural and social prob- 
lems, and her present emergency needs. 

It is understood that the Chinese and 
Americans serving on the Commission and 
throughout the organization of the Com- 
mission be on equal basis, and that the 
Commission functioning as an independent 
agency be given by the executive Yuan the 
power to cooperate with and to coordinate 
the functions and duties of all the govern- 
ment and private organizations in the 
country. 

It is important that in the allocation of 
aid under the categories given above, the 
question of population and its distribution 
be carefully considered. Allocation should 
be based on not only population but also 
the speed with which the projects could be 
finished, and the willingness to cooperate on 
the part of the local people. 

In other words, north China with a popu- 
lation of about 150,000,000 people should 
be allotted 33 percent of the total aid; cen- 
tral China with a population of some 80,000,- 
000 people should be allotted about 20 
percent of the aid; and south China with a 
population of 220,000,000 people should be 
allotted at least 45 percent of the aid. 

Such method of allocation was not care- 
fully considered during the UNRRA-CNRRA 
operations in China, and as a result there 
was much dissatisfaction and a lot of un- 
necessary political disputes which did nobody 
any good. 

There is another point which should be 
taken into consideration in the administra- 
tion of the aid, and it is this. Should the 
project suggested require more than 6 months 
to complete with no prospect of continuance 
when the aid fund is finished, it should not 
be considered. And if the local people or 
farmers are not willing to supply labor and 
tools and equipment necessary for the com- 
pletion of the project, aid should also be 
withheld. But on the other hand if the 
farmers are willing to cooperate to the extent 
of accepting even a lower rate of pay per 
day for the work done, every consideration 
should be given to aid such farmers. 
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Odd Kind of a Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an editorial entitled “Odd 
Kind of a Chairman,” published in the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times of December 13, 
1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ODD KIND OF A CHAIRMAN 


The only thing that seems to be wrong with 
Senator J. Howarp McGraTH as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee is that 
he talks more like a statesman than like 
an organization politician. 

It is so unusual that this should be true 
that it may take the country, accustomed to 
other procedure, a little while to get used to 
it. However, there is something refreshing 
about it. 

Speaking to Maine Democrats at Bangor the 
other day, Senator McGrRaTH declared his be- 
lief that the party can win another election 
“by working for the principles of progressive 
government, for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the people,” but that “success can 
come only as we build on these principles 
with men who are willing to cast aside sel- 
fishness.” 

In his viewpoint “the task is simple and 
the question is whether those not willing to 
take personal responsibility are willing to 
support those who are.” At another point he 
offered the view that “there can be no more 
sacred trust in this hour of world misunder- 
standing than to dare to speak for one’s 
neighbor.” 

Still earlier in his career as party leader 
and spokesman, Senator McGratH brought 
about the rejection of a resolution which 
would have made’a party matter out of sup- 
porting the Marshall plan and proposed in- 
stead that cooperation between Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress be the goal 
sought. 

All this may be highly irregular for a party 
chairman whose duty it is to lambaste the 
opposition at every opportunity, decry its 
leadership and its motives, and laud to the 
skies everything his own party does. How- 
ever, at any time the Nation can well stand 
for departure of the old-time custom. At 
this time—grave hour of world misunder- 
standing, as Senator-Chairman McGralH 
puts it—it is particularly timely. 


TI 


Delivery of Lend-Lease Supplies to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 
Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 


gress and the country have been agitated 
by conflicting reports as to the delivery 


of lend-lease supplies to U. S. S. R. after 
the official termination of lend-lease on 
VJ-day. The State Department at my 
request has submitted a factual state- 
ment in reference to the matter which I 
include as part of these remarks. I also 
include a letter from War Assets Admin- 
istration in reference to certain lend- 
lease material which was declared sur- 
plus by lend-lease and which, except for 
the intervention of the Congress, would 
have no doubt been shipped to Russia 
We shail continue to keep close watch 
of this matter. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington, December 3, 1947 
Hon. FRANK B. KEEFE 
House of Representatives 

My Dear Mr. Keere: In our telephone 
conversation this morning you inqutred as 
my reply to your letter to me of November 
12 concerning the truth of recent news- 
paper stories with respect to “pipe line’ 
deliveries under the Lend-Lease Act and the 
shipment of lend-lease materials to the 
Soviet Union 

Although the Department has no record 
of a letter from you dated November 12, 
I do have your letter of November 19 deal- 
ing with this subject and I presume this 
is the letter to which you have reference 
The reply to this letter. has been delayed 
in an effort to obtain information with 
which to reply to that part of your letter 
concerning the sale of lend-lease material 
as surplus property to the Soviet Union 
The Depurtment has no information on 
that subject and I will accordingly trans- 
mit your inquiry to the Administrator of 
War Assets Administration for further re- 
ply. 

With respect to the remainder of your 
letter I am pleased to transmit the infor- 
mation which you request. In the para- 
zraphs which follow, I wish to indicate, first, 
the basis for lend-lease deliveries to the 
Soviet Government after VJ-day and sec- 
ondly, the circumstances attending in par- 
ticular the shipments which have been made 
since December 31, 1946. 


) 





I 

Deliveries of lend-lease goods to the Soviet 
Government and other countries on the 
wartime basis were ordered halted on VJ- 
day, September 2, 1945, and no further deliv- 
eries were made to the Soviet Government 
on this basis except for small quantities 
of goods then in transit to shipside or al- 
ready aboard ship. The $10,900,000,000 of 
lend-lease aid delivered to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment during the war was covered only 
by the Soviet Master Lend-Lease Agreement 
of June 11, 1942, and settlement for 
this category is now in process of negotia- 
tion 

Lend-lease goods provided to the Sovi 
Government in the postwar period were al 
delivered under the terms of a so-called pipe- 
line agreement concluded with the Soviet 
Government on October 15, 1945, by Mr. Leo 
T. Crowley, then Foreign Economic Adminis- 
trator. Under this agreement printed in the 
Twenty-first Report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease Operations the United States agreed to 
deliver and the Soviet Government agreed to 
accept a specific list of articles all of which 
had been ordered for the Soviet Government 
under lend-lease during the war and which, 
on VJ-day, remained undelivered either in 
warehouses or in production. No combat 
items were included in the list. This agree- 
ment was similar to pipe-line agreements 
concluded with other lend-lease recipient 
Unlike wartime lend-lease to the Soviet Gov- 


ernment, which is now the subject of settle- 
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ment negotiations, the agreement of October 
15, 1945, re payment in 22 graduated 
annual installments beginning In 1954. In- 
terest at the rate of 2 
annually 

The agreeement of October 15, 1945, was 
concluded under the authority of section 3 





% percent is payable 


(c) of the Lend-Lease Act which was amended 
in April 1945 to read as follows 
“Src 3 > > > 

c) After June 30, 1946, or after the pas- 
sage of a concurrent resolution by the two 
Houses before June 30, 1946, which declares 
that the powers conferred by or pursuant to 
subsection (a) are no longer necessary to 
promote the defense of the United States 
neither the President nor the head of any 
department or agency shall exercise any of 
the powers conferred by or pursuant to sub- 
tl that until July 1, 1949 
rs may be exercised to the 


necessary t carry out a contract o1 








agreement with such a foreign government 
made before July 1, 1946, or before the pas- 


sage of such concurrent resolution which- 


ever is the earlier: Provided, however, That 
nothing in section 3 (c) shall be construed to 
authorize the President to enter into or carry 


out any contract or agreement with a foreign 
government for postwar relief. postwar re- 
habilitation or postwar reconstruction; ex- 
cept that a contract or agreement entered 
into in accordance with this act in which the 
United States undertakes to furnish to a 
foreign government defense articles, services, 
or information for use in the prosecution of 
the present war and which provides for the 
disposition, on terms and conditions of sale 
prescribed by the President, of any such de- 
fense articles, services, or information after 
the President determines they are no longer 


necessary for use by such government in pro- 
moting the defense of the United States shall 
not be deemed to be for postwar relief, post- 
war rehabilitation, or postwar reconstruc- 
tion.” 

The agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment was concluded on October 15, 1945, well 
in advance of the limiting date of June 30 
1946, set by the act Its schedules included 
for delivery only those articles which had 
been ordered prior to VJ-day “for the prose- 
cution of the present war,” and it contained 
definite repayment terms as required by the 
act 











In all, goods and services vilued at approx- 
imately #233,000,000 were delivered to the 
Soviet Government under the agreement of 
October 15, 1945. An initial payment in the 
amount of $4,170,000 on account of interest 
due July 1, 1947, has already been received 

1 

The various situations under which lend- 
lease articles were delivered into Soviet cus- 
tody were as follows 

1 he Third Deficiency Appropriation Act 
1946, approved July 23, 1946, provided fur 











for the continuation and liquidation of lend- 
lease activities but contained a proviso th 
none of the funds appropriated thereby cou d 
be used “for any expense incident to t 
hipment abroad of any commodities 
December 31, 1946." This provision of t 
Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946, did 
not purport, by its term to require t 
United States to ci ff sl t ! 
pipe- € e¢ € with f 1 g ern- 
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to the 11 countrie lved before Decem- 
ber 31. 

In November 1946, each of the foreign gov- 
ernments was advised that, under the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, appropriated 
funds could not be used to pay the admin- 
istrative expenses involved in the delivery 
of goods which could not be shipped before 
December 31, 1946. Each of the governments 
was requested, if it should desire to receive 
these goods, to deposit with the United States 
Treasury Department funds to be used to 


cover these administrative expenses. The 
requested deposits .were all made before 
December 31, 1946, including a deposit by the 
Soviet Government. The use of these funds 
for this purpose was discussed with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office during the closing 
days of December 1946. On January 10, 
1947, a ruling was received from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to the effect that 
these funds could not be used to effect fur- 
ther pipe-line shipments. Consequently de- 
liveries to the Soviet and other governments 
of all pipeline articles were immediately 
suspended. The Comptroller General indi- 
cated informally that this ruling would be 
changed should there be an expression of 
contrary intent by the leaders of Congress 
and an assurance that clarifying legislation 
would be enacted at an early date. This 
Department promptly raised the problem in 
letters addressed to the Chairman of the 
Senate and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees, and presented the details more fully 
in subsequent hearings. 

2. The agreement of October 15, 1945 con- 
tains in schedule II, paragraph B, a provision 
which reads in part as follows: “any article 
which shall not have been transferred 
* * * prior to 3 months following the 
time of signing of this agreement or 3 months 
following the time of notice to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of the availability of the articles, 
whichever is the later, shall be deemed to 
be transferred to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics shall thereafter assume complete 
financial responsibility for the articles.” 

Provisions to the same effect appear in the 
pipe-line agreements with several other 
countries, including the United Kingdom, 
China, and Australia. 

After the suspension of all deliveries on 
January 10 it was recognized by reference to 
this section of the agreement that certain 
articles, for which notices of availability had 
been issued to the Soviet Government before 
December 31, 1946, were, when 3 months had 
elapsed, automatically transferred in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the quoted para- 
graph. The Soviet Government had ac- 
cepted certain other articles prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, by the issuance of shipping in- 
structions with respect thereto. Articles in 
these categories were considered in the cir- 
cumstances indicated to have become the 
property of the Soviet Government, which 
thereupon became entitled to take custody 
of such articles at any time thereafter. De- 
liveries to the Soviet Government of articles 
in these categories were effected from time 
to time during the first quarter of 1947. All 
such deliveries were suspended toward the 
end of the first quarter, pending clarification 
of the intention of Congress. 

Total deliveries of lend-lease articles to 
the custody of the Soviet Government ef- 
fected by the Bureau of Federal Supply dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 under the situa- 
tions set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) 
and (2) above are reported by that Bureau 
to have totaled $8,393,000. The Bureau of 
Federal Supply was the sole procurement 
agent for articles delivered under the sit- 
uations cited above. 

3. Small amounts of supplies procured 
with funds appropriated directly to the De- 
partments of the Army and Navy were trans- 


ferred in early January 1947. Such trans- 
fers were not considered to be affected by 
the restrictions of the Third Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act which applied only to articles 
procured with funds appropriated to the 
President. Reports from these two Depart- 
ments indicate their total lend-lease trans- 
fers to the Soviet Government after Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, to have been $60,000 and $19,300, 
respectively 

The intent of Congress respecting the pipe- 
line agreements was definitively clarified by 
the enactment on July 30, 1947, of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1948, which 
specifically authorized the completion of de- 
liveries to 10 named countries, omitting the 
U.S. S. R. As a consequence, formal direc- 
tions were given to the procuring agencies to 
the effect that no deliveries of lend-lease 
articles should be made to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The procuring agencies were further 
advised that all articles remaining undeliv- 
ered should be disposed of as surplus or used 
in fulfillment of other United States Govern- 
ment programs. Articles not delivered to the 
Soviet Government and disposed of, or to be 
disposed of, in this manner had an original 
cost of somewhat in excess of $19,000,000. 

Export statistics prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census indicate that lend-lease goods 
valued at $16,080,000 cleared United States 
ports for the Soviet Union during the period 
January through September of this year. 
Lend-lease articles delivered to Soviet custody 
before December 31, 1946, or after that date 
under the circumstances outlined above, 
passed to complete control of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the United States. In view of 
the fact that no lend-lease articles have been 
delivered to Soviet custody since March of 
this year, it is evident that any exports over 
and above the articles valued at about $8,500,- 
000 described above were articles custody of 
which had been delivered to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment before December 31, 1946. There is 
enclosed for your ready reference a table, 
Lend-Lease Exports to the U.S. S. R., Month- 
ly, January through September 1947. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A, LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary. 


Lend-lease exports to the U.S. S. R.—Month- 
ly, January through September 1947! 


IS sisiiciiictchainc ets icadinstidis $4, 724, 000 
NE Ns bikin ca ccnninnidadaiiantieicdiesavataanntedlite 3, 192, 000 
aie ath adetnceinmnd athe 1, 383, 000 
RE Bir actddsactcinkincaeenaeanen 1, 788, 000 
I esses tse pn eotatakamcvncnt tied ea tines sai 3, 633, 000 
Pe ekitnatetntdebstenausnieaone 148, 000 
Pl Midi kds Khakunehn en ets 1, 168, 000 
Es a ee 0 
Ps cininicin mininpnewtiinidintion 44, 000 


October (statistics not yet in)-. 


Pe ieaicnthicte tecnsinbeitietnenisimiinbit 16, 080, 000 


1Data from publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington D. C., December 10, 1947. 
Hon. FRANK B. KEEFE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Keere: This Administration 
is in receipt of a request from the Honorable 
Robert A. Lovett, Under Secretary of State, 
asking that we furnish you information as to 
the saie of property originally procured under 
Lend-Lease for the U. S. S. R. and now de- 
clared surplus. 

Approximately $7,000,000 of this property 
is in the nature of oil-refining equipment 
and approximately $12,000,000 is equipment 
of a miscellaneous nature. Declarations of 
this property have been received from the 
Bureau of Federal Supply beginning the first 
part of October and are expected to be com- 
pleted this week. 
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A centralized control has been set up in 
the Washington Office of this Administra. 
tion to direct the disposal action on this 
property in order to carry out the intent of 
the Eightieth Congress in regard to its dis- 
position. A report of the name and address 
of each purchaser and the sale price for 
each item sold will be made to the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, Treasury Department. 

The only portion of this property sold to 
date consists of a few items taken by Fed- 
eral Agencies for their own use. 

The last paragraph of the December 3, 
1947, letter to you from the Honorable Robert 
A. Lovett explains newspaper reports of re- 
cent lend-lease property shipments to the 
U.S.S.R. “Such property referred to was not 
declared surplus to, or sold by, the War As- 
sets Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESS LARSON, 
Acting Administrator. 





House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities and the President’s Loyalty Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. o 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the ReEcorp a closely reasoned and ir- 
refutable statement, signed by almost 
all the members of the faculty of the 
Yale University School of Law, which 
marshals the arguments against the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities and the President’s loyalty order. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL oF Law, 


November 26, 1947. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: It is clear both from the bold and 
forthright report of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights and other facts of 
common knowledge that the liberties which 
have so long distinguished our Nation are 
in danger from within, as well as from with- 
out. Irremediable tragedy only can result 
if the advice of the President’s committee 
is ignored. We the undersigned members of 
the Yale law faculty take this opportunity 
to urge immediate and decisive action. This 
Nation needs not alone to be reminded that 
our Government is one fashioned for coura- 
geous men, who prefer the conceded hazards 
of living in liberty to the indignities of the 
police state; it needs also to reaffirm its faith 
and to secure its freedoms by vigorous and 
appropriate measures now. 

We are not insensible that in a world be- 
coming increasingly divided, our Government 
must take all rational precautions against 
acts which threaten or seem to threaten, 
our national security and existence. Pre- 
cautions cease to be rational, however, when 
they defeat the very ends they are designed 
to secure. We need not create a police state 
to escape a police state. It can make little 
difference to the citizen who loses his lib- 
erties and dignities as a human being 
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cratic rnment in the guise of protect- 
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There is in our history no evidence that 
our faith in freedom of thought and speech 
is not well-founded. For 150 years the most 
violent dissidence of political expression has 
been allowed, not only as a monument to 
the safety with which error of opinions may 
be tolerated when reason is left free to com- 
bat it, but in the abiding belief that the 
ultimate good desired is better reached by 
free trade in ideas. It is not now apparent 
why the American people should be so want- 
ing in courage or so sKeptical of our foun- 
dations as to fall victim to the fears of 
frightened men either inside or outside the 
Government. It is, however, unhappily true 
that America appears to be embarking on an 
era similar to that which followed the First 
World War. There are alarming signs that 
persecution for opinion, if not soon curbed, 
may reach a point never hitherto attained 
even in the darkest periods of our history. 
With it, we may expect racial, religious, and 
every Other kind of bigotry which, if it is 
to run its full course, can loose such a flood 
of intolerance as utterly to destroy the civil 
liberties without which no democratic so- 
ciety can survive. 

A pattern of suppression is today evolving 
at the highest levels of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The more alarming aspects of the 
situation include the President’s Loyalty 
Order of last spring, the recent “Statement 
of Security Principles” by the Department 
of State and the current performance of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives. The procedure 
followed by the committee and that pre- 
scribed by the order and the statement are 
such as to subject the citizen to intimida- 
tion and abuse without redress and to expose 
the Government worker to loss of reputa- 
tion and livelihood without the opportunity 
to defend his honor or his job. 

It is the right and the heritage of every 
American freely to form political opinion 
and to express it, when accused of offense, 
to be presented with the charges against him, 
confronted by his accusers and given a fair 
opportunity to defend himself before an im- 
partial tribunal. Under the cloak of con- 
gressional immunity or the cloak of ano- 
nymity, high officials of the National Gov- 
ernment are today acting in disregard and 
in defiance of the American tradition of civil 
liberties and, in our considered judgment, 
in violation of the Constituton of the United 
States. It is, we believe, high time that the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
United States Government foreswear belief 
in witches and, by practicing democracy, set 
an example to those parts of the world which 
we hope to have embrace its principles. We, 
therefore, urge (1) that the House of Rep- 
resentatives immediately abolish its Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and (2) 
that the President and Secretary of State re- 
vise their present policy with regard to gov- 
ernmental employees suspected as disloyal 
or as security risks, so as to bring that policy 
into conformity with both the spirit and the 
letter of the United States Constituion. 

Very truly yours, 

Fred Rodell; Ralph S. Brown, Jr.; 
Thomas I. Emerson; Eugene V. 
Rostow; S. E. Thorne; James Wm. 
Moore; A. G. Gulliver; George H. 
Dession; F. S. C. Northrop; Walton 
Hamilton; Fowler V. Harper; Wes- 
ley A. Sttrgis; Boris I. Bittker; 
George D. Braden; Henry A. Fenn; 
Grant Gilmore; Friedrich Kessler; 
Edwin Borchard; Myres S. Mc- 
Dougal; Addison A. Mueller; David 
Haber, Fleming James, Jr. 
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Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include therein a petition received 
from Mr. M. E. Dieringer, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, concerning proposed legislation to 
establish a system of universal military 
training: 

PETITION 
Congressman RAMEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore 
we, citizens of the United States and voters, 
urge you, our Representative in the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support 
and vote for legislation establishing a sys- 
tem of universal military training for Amer- 
ican young men, as recommended by the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training 

Mrs. Robert Babcock, Mrs. Steve Trenshaw, 
Mrs. George J. Svehla, Mrs. H. A. Hawking, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; Mrs. Clayton Pettibone, 
Lakeside, Ohio; Mrs. George King, Mrs. 
Francis Carter, Mrs. Thomas Keating, Mrs. 
Eugene Hearn, Mrs. Nellie Steelsmith, Mrs. 
Earl Brady, Mrs. R. N. Frye, Mrs. Christ Nel- 
son, Jane C. Miller, Mrs. Lillian Miller, Mrs. 
Martha Swartz, Mrs. Celia Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
Brown, Mrs. C. R. Cooley, Mrs. Archie King, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; Mrs. Joseph Banchick, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio; Mrs. Howard Fritsche, 
Mrs. James Longe, Mrs. Glenn Dieringer, 
Mrs. Hazel Boss, Mrs. William C. Faust, Jr., 
W. W. Chapman, Jack W. Mizener, U. G. 
Seefert, Carl F. Miller, Ezra E. Hitt, Edward 
Goldbach, Mrs. Carl Miller, John Miller, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; Roger Witt, Martin, 
Ohio; Bertha Goldbach, Jack Miller, Glenn 
D. Dieringer, Port Clinton, Ohlo. 





Oil Shales and Lignite Coals Are Our 


True Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 16, 1947 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, following the general debate on 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill, I asked permission to place in the 
ReEcorD, some data from our hearings 
and a letter from the Department of the 
Interior on the reserves we have for the 
production of synthetic liquid fuels. The 
letter came to the Appropriation Sub- 
committee on Deficiencies too late for 
incorporation in our printed hearings, 
but is of exceptional interest and im- 
portance to the country which is now so 
concerned over the problems of fuel oil 
and gasoline. 

RESERVES OF THE NOT SO NEAR EAST 

During our hearings, the gentleman 
from Texas |[Mr. MAHON] was question- 





ing Mr. Edward B. Swanson, of the Oil 
and Gas Division, and asked: 








This field in Saudi Arabia, which is alread 
proven, if fully developed and exploited; will 
have a capacity to supply a tremend 
quantity of rid's needs. I would 1 
your comment on that 


To which Mr. Swanson replied: 

The proven reserves in the Persian Gulf 
area, which includes the territories of Iran, 
Kuweit, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, in the aggregate 
total nearly as much as the proven reserves 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. They are 
larger than the proven reserves of the United 
States 





The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TABER). What are they? 

Mr. Swanson. In the neighborhood of 
27,000,000,000 barrels. * * * We are using 
in the United States slightly over 2,000,000,000 
barrels per year, and that represents, roughly, 
two-thirds of the world’s consumption, so 
that the world would be using approximately 
3,000,000,000 barrels of oil per year 


The discussion was also participated in 
by Mr. Robert E. Friedman, of the Oil 
and Gas Division, and Mr. William E. 
Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Excerpts follow: 

BASIC SECURITY LIES AT HOME 

Mr. FRIEDMAN. I think it might be well to 
point out one additional fact, and that is 
that this year we are producing a half million 
barrels a day more than we did last year, and 
it is generally conceded as a matter of fact by 
the National Petroleum Council * * * 
that we had a maximum efficient rate of pro- 
duction in the United States of about 
5,270,000 barrels per day. Two weeks ago we 
were producing slightly over that. In other 
words, we have now reached our maximum 
efficient rate of production. The Texas Rail- 
road Commission told us that there was no 
further room for expansion in Texas at the 
moment. They hoped that there would be 
in the future. That means, it seems, for the 
moment we cannot further expand our do- 
mestic production, although the demand is 
rising. We were able to expand it by half a 
million barrels this year. We doubt the abil- 
ity to expand it by any such amount next 
year. 

Further, the middle eastern oil, which is 
abundant and available, unfortunately is 
on the other side of the world. A number 
of security problems are raised by the reli- 
ance on that oil, of course, and we wish 
that it were much closer and in the Western 
Hemisphere. Both the military and we in 
the Interior Department feel that as impor- 
tant as that oil is, it must not become the 
basis of our oil security. We would like to 
get as much as we can while we can get it, 
but our basic security lies at home 


PROSPECT OF OIL PRODUCTION FROM COAL 

Mr. Case. This $250,000,000 plant that the 
Standard of New Jersey and some Pittsburgh 
people are putting in to develop synthetic 
fuel from coal waste in Pennsylvania—is 
that going to get into production soon? 

Mr. FRIEDMAN. I think those plans of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. and the 
Standard of New Jersey are all experimental 
There are no plans at the moment for com- 
mercial production. The oil from coal at the 
moment, I have been informed, is not com- 
petitive on a commercial basis with products 
from crude oil 

Mr. Case. I think that Mr. Krug told me 
that it was indicated by your laboratory 
work that it was competitive with oil at 
$1.50 a barrel. 

Mr. WarNE. Our latest statement, Con 
gressman CasE, on the extraction of liquid 
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fuels from shales would indicate we are get- 
ting pretty close to the point where that 
might be competitive commercially. Bureau 
of Mines estimates, based on the oil shale 
demonstration plant now operating at Rifle, 
Colo., indicate that shale oil can be produced 
for about $2 to $2.50 per barrel. This oil is 
equivalent to a low grade crude oil. 

I do not believe the Bureau of Mines feels 
that the same is true of the liquification of 
coal at the moment, but some of our experi- 
mental plants are still under construction. 
The runs have not been made as yet. 

Mr. Case. What is the average price of oil 
today? 

Mr. Warne. It is averaging in east Texas, 
I think, $2.65 a barrel. 

Mr. Swanson. $2.57 in the Mid Continent. 

Mr. Case. I do not know enough about oil 
and gasoline to know, but I think Dr. Sayers 
told me before he left the Bureau their tests 
indicated it would be competitive with gaso- 
line at 30 cents—retail, I suppose; I do not 
know.’ ’ 

Mr. Warne. If some of the rises that seem 
to be in immediate prospect come about, that 
makes it pretty close to backing up the state- 
ment the Bureau of Mines gave me this 
morning, which was that synthetic fuel plants 
are getting closer and closer to a competitive 


position. 
Mr. Case. When that happens, shales and 
lignite coals give you reserves that are fan- 


tastic in quantity compared with petroleum 
reserves: do they not? 

Mr. WaRNE. Oh, yes. There is no doubt we 
could get liquid fuels from these other 
sources in far greater quantities. Our prob- 
lem so far has been one of price and one of 
techniques. We have been at work for sev- 
eral years on experimental techniques and 
now, under some of the legislation in the last 
several years, we have some semi-commercial 
sized plants going in on a demonstration 
basis. 

Mr. Case. I recognize our immediate prob- 
lem here concerns these supplies to meet the 
situation in the next few months, yet the 
reference of the other speaker (Mr. Swanson) 
to the question of security reminded me that 
this whole foreign-aid program was bottomed 
upon the problem of security and maintain- 
ing contact with oil reserves in the Middle 
East. But the very fact that line is tenuous 
means, when you are talking about security, 
it is important to know how rapidly you are 
getting along with tapping these practically 
unlimited reserves of oil shales and lignite 
coals. 

Mr. Warne. I quite agree with you. And 
there is the source of energy from water 
power which might be a substitute for some 
of the oil used at the present time. And in 
the shale fields we can say that we can pro- 
duce usable liquid fuels now at prices that 
are almost presently competitive. 


OIL SHALE ALMOST COMPETITIVE NOW 


Mr. Case. Can you state what the reserves 
in the oil shales constitute in terms of gaso- 
line? 

Mr. Warne. I have heard it estimated; 
however, I have not the figure. 

Mr. Swanson. A minimum of 67 years is 
my recollection of the figure on oil shale at 
current rates of consumption in the United 
States 

Mr. Warne. These are some of the things 
that are being done; the Bureau of Mines 
now has a program to process coal, and we 
have a demonstration plant under construc- 
tion designed to produce 200 barrels of high 
octane gasoline. It will be in operation next 
summer, The present estimate is that gaso- 
line from coal will cost 5 to 7 cents more than 
the current price of gasoline from petroleum, 


*Under present conditions if production 
costs for gasoline from petroleum should rise 
5 to 7 cents per gallon, it is estimated the 
production from coal would be commercially 
feasible, 


Mr. Case. I do not want to take the time of 
the committee now, but when you get your 
transcript will you put in there the per- 
centages of the reserves in oil shales and 
lignite coals, with the comparative figures of 
the estimates in petroleum? 

Mr. Warne. We will be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

“The reserves of oil shale are sufficient to 
provide a minimum of 100,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of recoverable oil. This compares with 
a known petroleum reserve of 21,000,000,000 
barrels. Coal reserves are sufficient to pro- 
vide for oil combustion uses for over 1,000 
years. 


Following this, it was agreed that the 
Secretary’s office should supply addi- 
tional information on the subject, which 
was done by the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1947. 
Mr. KENNETH SPRANKLE, 
Deficiency Committee, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SpRANKLE: On December 11, 
1947, Mr. William E. Warne, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, appeared before the 
Deficiency Committee and presented testi- 
mony relative to the interim European aid 
program, with particular respect to the com- 
modities of cil and coal. 


TWENTY-ONE BILLION CRUDE OIL RESERVES 


During this testimony, Congressman 
Francis Case, of South Dakota, requested for 
the record information as follows: 

“Congressman Case: What are the poten- 
tial crude-oil reserves in the United States? 

“What are the potential oil shale reserves 
in the United States expressed in terms of 
crude oil? 

“What are the potential lignite coal re- 
serves in the United States expressed in terms 
of crude oil? 

“Mr. Warne: As of January 1, 1947, the 
crude-oil reserves in the United States are 
estimated at approximately 21,000,000,000 
barrels. 

“Synthetic liquid fuels may be obtained 
from our national reserves of natural gas, 
coal, lignite, and of] shale by appropriate 
processes that give the best results with the 
particular raw material that is to be used. 


“NATURAL GAS LIMITED 


“Natural gas is the first raw material that 
will be used in commercial production to 
supplement motor fuel and fuel oil. A com- 
mercial plant of about 7,000 barrels per day 
capacity is under construction at Browns- 
ville, Tex., and another similar size plant is 
to be built in southwestern Kansas. 

“However, the natural-gas reserves are 
limited and only the cheap natural gas, far 
from points of utilization, can be used eco- 
nomically in competition with petroleum. 
Also, the natural-gas reserves are very limited 
in comparison with coal and lignite. There- 
fore, these latter fuels and oil shale must 
supply the long-term future demands for 
liquid fuels. 

“FIVE HUNDRED BILLION IN LIGNITE COALS 

“On a heat-unit basis, about 20 percent 
of the total coal reserve of the United States 
consists of lignite. The tota: tonnage of 
lignite has been estimated by the Geological 
Survey of the United States Department of 
the Interior as 939,000,000,000 tons. It 
occurs in four States, as follows: 


Billion tons 


BEE TREE wacknnneundesenimme 600 
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“Assuming a one-third loss in mining, the 
remaining 626,000,000,000 tons would have a 
conversion value to liquid fuels of approxi- 
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mately 500,000,000,000 barrels, 1. e. approxi- 
mately 25 times the present proved petroleum 
reserve of the United States. 


“NINETY-TWO BILLION IN OIL SHALES 


“The oil-shale reserves of the United States 
have been estimated by geologists as capable 
of yielding 92,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 
This is about five times the proved petroleum 
reserve of the United States. 

“From a conservation point of view, very 
Serious consideration should be given to oil 
shale and lignite as sources of synthetic 
liquid fuels. 

“Oil shale has no other known value than 
for the production of liquid fuels, and lignite 
does not lend itself to transportation over 
long distances on account of its relatively 
low-heating value and its tendency to slack 
and crumble on exposure to the air. It oc- 
curs largely in regions of low-population den- 
sity and has a very limited market. Its con- 
version into liquid fuels would constitute 
wise utilization of the large reserves of low- 
rank solid fuels, such as lignite and sub- 
bituminous coal. 

“The liquid fuels thus obtained could 
readily be transported long distances through 
pipe lines as is being done with petroleum 
at the present time. 

“On a heat-value basis, lignite and sub- 
bituminous coal comprise 42 percent of the 
Nation's coal reserves. National interest 
points to their use for conversion to liquid 
fuels rather than the utilization of metailur- 
gical coking coal and other high-grade solid 
fuels that are in great demand for industrial 
and domestic use and will be exhausted long 
before the lower ranking fuels found west 
of the Mississippi River.” 

Kindly see that the above answer by the 
Assistant Secretary is incorporated in the 
record of the afore-mentioned committee 
hearing. 

Sincerely, 
N. H. CoLitsson, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 





The Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following letter from the New 
York Times of December 14, 1847: 


Tue Brit or RiIcHTS—ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDATION STRUCTURE OF OUR FREEDOMS 
NOTED 
(The writer of the following letter is his- 

torian of the Bill of Rights Commemorative 

Society.) 

To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 


On Monday the Bill of Rights, which is the 


foundation structure of our American free- 
doms, will have heen in operation and a coun- 
terpart of the Constitution for 156 years. By 
the action of the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, as the necessary three- 
fourths of the States for its adoption, the 
Bill of Rights became part of the law of the 
land on December 15, 1791. 

Within the past fortnight we have read the 
World Bill of Rights, a concise document of 
10 articles and about 400 words, drafted by 
a committee of the United Nations. It was 
patterned after our own Bill of Rights, as 
originally written here in New York, when 
this city was the Capital of the new Nation 
in 1789, Our Bill of Rights, while a product 
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dison, who had more to do with the 


ing of the Constitution than any other 
l 





was Well aware of the absence of a bil 
of rights in the Constitution, and it was he 
who first brought up the subject of a bill of 
rights in Congress only 5 days after the Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution 1 come 
into being, and it was he who engineered its 
legislation through t al passage by 
Congress in 1789 and its necessary ratifica- 
tion by a sufficient number of the States 


years later. 








GUARANTIES OF LIBERTY 





Most of the people thi of our B of 
Rights as consisting of only the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution, but it is 
much more than that. Since these amend- 
ments, collectively Known as the Bill of 


Rights, were first adopted, 11 other amend- 
ments have been added to our Constitution, 
and 6 of them are just as much a part of our 
Bill of Rights today as though they had been 
included in the original charter of liberties. 

If one will carefully study the last 11 
amendments to the Constitution, he will find 
that 6 of them vitally concern the rights and 
freedoms of “we the people.” They are the 
thirteenth amendment, the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth, relating to the abolition of 
slavery, citizenship, due process of law, equal 
protection of the rights of the citizens, and 
the rights of the citizens to vote. These are 
known as the Civil War amendments. Even 
tho eighteenth and twenty-first amendments 
relate to the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple, and are known as the prohibition amend- 
ments. The nineteenth amendment, giving 
suffrage to all citizens, irrespective of Sex, 
certainly belongs to our Bill of Rights. This 
amendment upset the voting laws in many 
State constitutions 

Possible exceptions to certain amendments 
which might be excluded from our Bill of 
Rights are the eleventh, relating to lawsuits 
against the States; the twelfth, regarding the 
method of electing the President and Vice 
President; the sixteenth, giving Congress the 
power to levy and collect taxes on incomes; 
the seventeenth, changing the mode of the 
election of Senators to the vote of the people; 
and the twentieth, known as the lame-duck 
amendment, which changed the terms of 
office of the President, Vice President, and 
the Members of Congress and the times when 
they should take office. 

There have been some decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court which have al- 
tered the original intent of some of the 
amendments. For instance, the meaning 
and scope of the first amendment, which is 
the soul of the Bill of Rights. This amend- 
ment decrees, in part: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” If looked at in the light of its history 
and the evils it was designed forever to sup- 
press, it is found that it has several times 
been elaborated by decisions of this court 
prior to the application of the first amend- 
ment to the States by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 





RIGHTS OF STATES 

Every State in our Union today has its 
own bill of rights, but of course, the Federal 
Bill of Rights is paramount to them all. 
This first amendment did not, in its intent, 
prevent an individual’ State from seiting up 
a State church or establishing a State re- 
ligion, and for many years after the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights some of the States, 
notably Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
compelled the people to support certain re- 
ligious denominations designated by State 
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to guarantee and secure them to us, and for 
that reason governments were instituted 
among me! The fagna Carta of 1215, 


wrested by the barons from King John, was 





tl rst written guaranty of the inalienable 
rights of ma 

At the present time in the world there is a 
battle waging between one faction to pre- 
serve constitutional government, so errone- 


ously called democracy, instead of a repub- 
ican form of vernment, and another fac- 
tion which wishes to sow the seeds of com- 
munism thr 








10ut the world. We, in this 
Republic, and those in the other Engl 
speaking nations have a bill of right 
those who live beyond the iron c 





and in a land of slavery, have no bill of 
rights They are not allowed to know the 


meaning < the inalienable rights of man. 


Their freedoms have been buried and every 
¢ +} 


act of their lives has been regimented by the 
state 

We, here in this land of freedom, must not 
at this or any other time, forget the words 
of Thomas Jefferson, inscribed in bronze in 
Union Square, for the Reds and all others to 
read, and which say “How little do my 
countrymen know what precious blessings 
they are in possession of and which no other 
people on earth enjoy.” 

ELizur YALE SMITH. 
New YorkK, December 7, 1947, 





The Stabilization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday when House Joint Resolution 
273, the Republican stabilization bill, was 
under consideration, it was vigorously 
stated by many Members of the House 
that the antitrust law should not be re- 










association rT} views of this organi- 
ration will be helpful in the further con- 
ideration of this and other similar 
proposals 
In a speech to the House on th 
when the bill was under consideration 
t principal sufferers from 
emasculation of the antitrust law would 
be the small businesses of the Nation 
It is quite evident that the National Fed- 


eration of Small Business, Inc., 


; subject 


which 
s always active and cou eous in Gde- 
iding the interest of the 
nessman, has the same view 

The statement of the Nati 
tion of Small Business, Inc 
George J, Burger, director 
December 15, is as follows: 
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gr presented by the Democratic 
P y a reportedly under prepara- 
tion by publican Party That differ- 
ence, he said, is one of cont: Mr. Harder 


aid that the Democrati Party program 


would establish government monopoly con- 


trol with industry assistance while the re- 
ported Republican Party program “would 
establish industry monopoly control with 
government assistance \ e Nation 

economy. Both programs, he asserted, would 
speed this Nation on a sure road away from 
our present system of free, competitive en 
terprise, the system on which our ent 








democracy is based 
Mr. Harder asserted that alarm felt by 


small, independent busine over develop- 
ments in so-called antiinflation } frams 
has been but heightened by failure of the 


present administration to implement the 


terms of Senate Concurrent Resolution 14 





(which recommends mall independent 
business representation in Government) and 
failure of the majority party to take act 


interest in the measure 

He charged that in considering antitrust 
exemptions and thereby moving away from 
the system of free, 
both parties are disregar 
sons of history that 
capable of producir 
mand 
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Following is text of Mr. Harder’s telegram: 
DECEMBER 12, 1947. 


The National Federation of Small Busi- 
ness, Inc., is greatly alarmed over reports 
that the Republican Party will sponsor a 
so-called voluntary antiinflation program 
permitting industry to enter into agree- 
ments to ration distribution of scarce com- 
modities free from fear of Federal antitrust 
action, 

Attention is called to the fact that this 
reported program is strikingly similar to the 
program advanced by President Truman No- 
vember 17, with the only essential difference 
being that of control. The Democratic Party 
program would establish Government mo- 
nopoly control with industry assistance over 
the Nation's economy. The reported Repub- 
lican Party program would establish industry 
monopoly control with Government assist- 
ance over the Nation’s economy. 

In these respects the Democratic program 


would tend toward ultimate establishment 
of some form of state socialism, and the re- 
ported Republican program toward ultimate 
establishment of some form of industrial 
fascism 30th programs would speed this 
Nation on a sure road away from our present 
system of free, competitive enterprise, that 
system on which our present system of dem- 
ocratic government is based. In this regard, 
attention is called to the fact that antitrust 
exemptions have always worked effectively to 
suppress free, competitive enterprise and its 
practical expression, small, independent busi- 
ness. There is no valid reason to assume 
that such exemptions will not continue to 
be so used The alarm felt over the pro- 
grams being advanced by both parties is but 
heightened by consideration of the fact that 
to date the administration has not moved to 
assure bona fide small business representa- 
tion in councils of government as recom- 
mended by Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, 
passed by Congress almost 6 months ago, 
and that little active interest in the imple- 
mentation of this resolution has been evi- 
denced officially by the Republican Party. 

Attention is called also to the fact that 
both programs obviously ignore the reality 
taught repeatedly by history, namely, that 
free, competitive enterprise alone is capable 
of increasing production to the point of 
meeting demand, that any checks on this 
type of enterprise represent effectively either 
forced curtailment of production or preven- 
tion of its reaching its full potential. In 
this respect, the programs will but intensify 
current inflationary dangers. It may be 
said that proposals for antitrust exemptions 
represent advantage taking on the part of 
monopoly-cartel groups capitalizing on 
groundwork laid by Government bureau- 
cratic and internationalist parties. Réespon- 
sibility for any resultant damage to indi- 
vidual liberties and freedom of opportunity 
here must be borne clearly by all factors, 
Democratic and Republican, who sponsor and 
approve such programs. 

Let it be understood very clearly that the 
Nation-wide membership of this organiza- 
tion, which is the largest individual mem- 
bership of any business organization in this 
Nation, has voted overwhelmingly against 
any weakening of Federal antitrust laws, 
that it has voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of sincere, consistent, hard-hitting use of 
these laws. Let it be understood also that 
this membership voted overwhelmingly in 
opposition to any siphoning off of scarce 
commodities from our domestic market for 
use as foreign relief. We urgently request 
that this great, important segment of our 
public and this definite cross-section of busi- 
ness be recognized and given consideration 
in preference to the relatively tractable and 
relatively small group representing big 
monopoly enterprise who always run to Gov- 
ernment for help in time of danger, end 
who, when their tactics bring chaos to our 
Nation again, will run to Government asking 


to be bailed out just as they have done dur- 
ing previous emergencies. 

We are compelled to warn that once the 
damaging consequences of the proposed pro- 
grams become evident, it is a certainty that 
small, independent enterprise and all free- 
dom-loving citizens will rise in arms against 
their sponsors. We are Compelled to warn, 
too, that the. fruits of these programs may 
well prove a fertile field in this Nation for 
the growth of communism, that very system 
of misgovernment and faulty way of life 
against which we are trying to insulate our- 
seives. 

In all considerations of the twin problems 
of antitrust exemptions and foreign aid we 
hope you will ever keep foremost in your 
mind the following question: What does it 
profit a nation to attempt saving the world, 
if in so doing it suffers the loss of its im- 
mortal soul? 


C. W. Harper, 
President, National Federation of 
Small Business, Inc. 


National Park Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Park Service celebrated its thir- 
tieth anniversary in 1946. Although a 
relatively young agency of the Govern- 
ment, the Service now administers a very 
considerable Federal estate, conserva- 
tively valued at around $1,000,000,000. 
These holdings comprise the outstand- 
ing areas of scenic, scientific, and his- 
toric interest in the United States. 

When the Congress assigned responsi- 
bility for the administration and protec- 
tion of these areas ‘to the National Park 
Service, it gave specific instructions 
which continue after 30 years to govern 
the Service in its policy of caring for this 
large Federal estate. This policy is set 
forth in the act of August 25, 1916, to es- 
tablish a National Park Service in the 
following words: 

The Service thus established shall pro- 
mote and regulate the use of the Federal 
areas known as national parks, monuments, 
and reservations by such means and meas- 
ures as conform to the fundamental pur- 
pose of said parks, monuments, and reserva- 
tions, which purpose is to conserve the 
scenery, the natural and historic objects, and 
wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoy- 
ment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 


The act of 1935, which provides for 
the preservation of historic sites, de- 
clares it to be a national policy to pre- 
serve for public use historic sites, build- 
ings, and monuments of national signifi- 
eance for the inspiration and benefit of 
the people of the United States. 

In the travel year which ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, more than 25,000,000 
visitors had been accounted for in the 
national parks and monuments. This 
figure compares with 21,000,000 visitors 
to the parks in the peak year of 1941. 
Even in the face of this considerable in- 
crease in visitation to the parks, the Na- 
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tional Park Service is nowhere near as 
well equipped to take care of the visitors 
as it was before the war. In 1941 we had 
the services of several thousand CCC 
boys, not simply for construction and 
development, but for a large degree of 
maintenance. Even leaving this out of 
account, the funds available in 1948 fiscal 
year are by no means sufficient to per- 
mit staffs or service equivalent to that 
had before the war. Considering the rise 
in costs of services and materials there 
is less now for administration, protec- 
tion, and maintenance than there has 
been during past years. Repair and re- 
habilitation of structures and facilities 
which was started in 1946 has by no 
means been completed. 

Conditions of the many park build- 
ings, the 5,387 miles of roads and 7,218 
miles of trails, are so bad that normal 
maintenance will not suffice. Major re- 
construction is necessary. In view of 
these conditions little new construction 
has been possible. Under such circum- 
stances, such normal functions as in- 
terpretation, research, and printing of 
publications for which there are requests 
by hundreds of thousands has had to 
remain on a reduced and inadequate 
scale. 

In addition to the conditions which 
result from inadequate maintenance 
during the war years, the increased vis- 
itation to National Park Service areas 
since the war, brought about by the pop- 
ularity of the parks, plus the physical 
impact of these visitors on the areas 
themselves, create a serious problem. 
While it is partly true that scenery is a 
resource that can be used over and over 
again without impairment, overuse, 
especially when aggravated by misuse, 
can be very destructive. At Yellowstone, 
for example, the indiscriminate tramp- 
ing of the feet of 800,000 visitors in the 
geyser basins as at Old Faithful last year 
caused perceptible damage that would 
be cumulative if allowed to continue 
year after year. 

In the same way the home of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park, after 1 year 
in which it had over half a million vis- 
itors, the stairways had already started 
to give way under the strain. In order to 
protect the national park areas sufficient 
funds for adequate repair and mainte- 
nance of existing facilities are a neces- 
sity, as are also allotments for physical 
improvements and ‘personnel to provide 
service to the public. 

One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing the National Park Service at the 
present time is the presence of some 
554,000 acres of non-Federal lands with- 
in the boundaries of the national parks 
and monuments. Such alienated lands 
prevent sound development and econom- 
ical administration of many areas and 
constitute a constant threat to their in- 
tegrity. The Service tries to acquire 
these lands through direct purchase 
when funds are available and through 
land exchanges where possible. The lack 
of regular appropriations for an acquisi- 
tion program has been a great obstacle. 
Such a lack makes many timely pur- 
chases on a buyers’ market impossible 
and frequently results either in the Gov- 
ernment having to pay a high price for 
an area under specific appropriation 
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from Congress or in losing an opfor- 
tunity to purchase entirely. It is now 
estimated that betweer $1,250,000 and 
oa 000 annually for a period of as 
nuch as 20 years will be required to elim- 
inate an non-Federal lands in the Na- 
tional Park System. 

‘he areas in the National Park Syst 
are truly national in significance. To 
round them out and to accord them 
proper protection, impossible with this 
tremendous acreage of non-Federa 
within them, is a national responsibility. 
Delay in starting a regular orderly pro- 
gram of acquiring these pr 
volves at best large increases in costs be- 
cause of increases in land prices and the 
expensive developments being placed 
upon them. ne vorst it — that 
scenic and historic resources iat should 
be preserved are destroyed or are so mod- 
ified as to lose the character that gives 
t 
I 





ivate lands in- 


hem park value. In eithe r event the 
xeople of the United States are the per- 
manent loser 

What is true of the National Park 
Service as a whole is proportionately true 
of individual areas. The Fredericksburg 
National Military Park will serve as a 
ecod illustration. This park was estab- 
lished by an act of Congress approved 
February 14, 1927, Public No. 609, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, which reads: 

That in order to commemorate the Civil 
War battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania 
Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellors- 

lle, including Salem Church, all located at 

r near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and 
preserve for historical purposes the breust- 
works, earthworks, gun emplacements, walls 
or other defenses or shelters used by tl 

1 


he 
armies in said battles, so far as the markin 
nd preservation of the same are practicable, 
the land herein authorized to be acquired, or 
so much thereof as may be taken, and the 
highways and approaches herein authorized 
to be constructed, are hereby declared to be 
a national military park to be known as the 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
Battle Fields Memorial whenever the title to 
the same shall have been acquired by the 
Jnited States, the said land so to be ac- 
quired being the land necessary for a park 
of the planindicated * * * and authority 
is hereby given * * * toacquire * * * 
the land above mentioned, * * * togeth 
with all such existing breastworks, earth- 
works, gun emplacements, walls, defenses, 
shelters, or other historical points * * * 
and together also with such addit 
land * * * for monuments, marks 
lets, roads, highways, paths, approaches, and 
to carry out the general purposes of this act. 
As title is acquired to parts of the land herein 
autho rized to be acquired, the Secretary of 
War may proceed with the establishment of 
the park upon such portions so acquired, 
and the remaining porti ns of the lands de- 
sired shall be respective brought within 
said park as titles to said portions are sev- 
erally acquired. 


And further that— 

It shall be the duty of the commissioners, 
under the direction of the Secretary of War 
to survey, locate, and preserve the lines of 
the opposing armies in said battles, to Open, 
construct, and@ repair such roads, highways, 
paths. and other approaches as may be nec- 
essary to make the historical points accessi- 
ble to the public and to students cf said 
battles and for the purposes of the park, 
to ascertain and mark with historical monu- 
ments, markers, tablets, or otherwise, 


y 
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OL Une in i —tn obliga yn hav 

been t ferred to the National Park 
Ser n 1933—acquired land. built 
roads and located and cleared 
earthwork | un pits, and battery 
posit'ons, p up n rs anad maps, con- 
structed a few essential houses—among 


thom a headquarters museum building— 
and recruited a small permanent staff 
in order that t park might be afforded 
a minimum of maintenance. protection, 
and interpretation. All of th’'s was ac- 
complished prior to 1941 Beginning 
with that year, due to the end of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program, 
and the preparations for war, a period 
of retrogression set in. This was due, 
of course, to the fact that sufficient funds 
were not at hand with which to pay the 
costs involved. The staff was reduced; 
funds were not a lable to pay the 
wages of temporary employees nor to 
purchase n ssary materials and sup- 
plies; and worn-out equipment could not 
be replaced. Asa result the whole phys- 
ical plant, houses, roads, markers, and 
maps, and so forth, fell rapidly into a 
state of disrepair; the open fields or 
which the baitles were fought grew up; 
earthworks, gun pits, and battle lines 
were hidden by seedling pine, weed, and 
briar growth: and the condition of the 
national cemetery fell to a new low. By 
dint of hard work, many overtime hours 
and some night work for which no extra 
compensation was claimed, and judicious 
use of a depleted appropriation, some- 
thing has been done in the way ot a 
come-back. However, the task now be- 
comes more burdensome month by 
month and the feeling of never being 
able to catch up, much less stay abreast, 
is overwhelming. The truth is unescap- 
able. Ihe purposes of the enabling act 
have not been carried out. The park 
has not been developed as fully as was in- 
ended, nor can even the present estab- 
lishment be maintained, protected, and 
interpreted as it should. 

The following data are listed for the 
purpose of bringing you up to date on 
the Park’s development: 

First. There is a total of 2,433 acres 
This includes the Stonewall Jackson 
Shrine—house in which General Jack- 
son died—property of 10 acres which 
was donated by the Richmond, Fred- 
eri ks| burg & Potomac Railroad; the 
Wadsworth Monument and site of fifty- 
seven one-hundredths of an acre, which 
were donated by Congressman JAMES W. 
WabDswoRTH and his sister, Mrs. Harri 
W. Harper; two plots totaling 164 acre 
on the Spotsylvania field, which were 
donated by Mr. E. T. Stuart and the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
Philadelphia; 48 acres constituting the 
Jackson Trail, which were donated by lo- 
cal persons; several smaller gifts by local 
persons; and in the nationé 4] cemetery of 
12 acres, which was transferred from 
the War Department. 
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Second I 18 wUliain value d 
at $105,548 rhe include the Jackson 
Shrine, which was built about 1845; the 
Cen ery Lodge, built in 1&67: nd the 
Administration-Mu m Building, built 


There are 32.70 miles of roads 
built at a cost of $554,154 


. There are approximately 200 


These items are the beckground of 
the narrative program Ihere have 
been 836,847 visitors to the park durin 


the past 10 years. Since there is no 
guide system in use here, and since the 


i taff consists of only two 
I Orians, the vast majority of these 
I ys re ved no fi hand rvic 


Visitors, therefore, depend upon the 
Markers, maps, and the three told leaf- 
let for whatever iniormation they d 


Seventh. There are ap roximately 75 


shoulders to be mown 

Ninth. There are 66 miles of roadsides 
to be mown 

Tenth. There are approxims 
acres to be mown. 

Eleventh. There are approximately 13 
acres of lawn to be mown 

Twelve of these are ir 
cemetery, 
terraced. This adds to the maintenance 
cost. 

Twelfth. There are 6,765 headstones 
which must be cut around on an average 
of five times each growing season and 
cleaned, by hand, once each year. 

Shrubs and trees come in = their 
— of attention also. Altogether the 

*smetery is the most ee “single 
maintenance problem. Approximately 
one-sixth of the entire parks and monu- 
ments appropriation goes for this pur- 
pose 

Steps needed to carry out the purposes 
of tne act are: 

First. Acquisition of 
750 acres of land: 

Fredericksburg, 500; Chancellorsville 
250; Wilderness, 1,000; Spotsylvania 


the national 
about one-fourth of which is 


approximately 


l, 


courthouse, none These additions ¢ 

essential to the interpretation of th 

fields, but more particu - 

tion of the existing park holdings and 

for the elimination of present and an- 

ticipated administrative problems. 
Second. Construction of: 


b) Shops and firs uipment build- 
ins 

M ials stor b ling 

(d) Warehouse f l ( 

(e) Equipment building 

This would afford a cent! d fire- 
proof employee pro ed u y group 
from which maintenan i could 
be conducted at consid ble saving over 
the present inadequa red system. 
It is nec ury fré tha tandpoint of 
good busin« and effi ient administra- 
tion. Several of the pr nt temporary 
buildings would be elimin d and ade- 
quate storage and repair buildings would 


take their place. 
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Third. An approximate increase of 
$7,500 in the yearly administration, pro- 
tection, and maintenance appropriation 
is needed in order to pay the wages of the 
employees, necessary to maintain and 
protect the Jackson Shrine National 
Cemetery and remainder of the Park. 

Acquisition of the needed land and 
construction of the utility group will not 
increase the cost of operation. In fact, 
the elimination of administrative prob- 
lems and the centralization of mainte- 
nance activities will make it possible to 
do a better job at an appreciable saving. 





Construction of Headwater Dams on Ozark 
Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PARKE M. BANTA 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of Missouri farmers who live along Mis- 
souri’s beautiful crystal-clear Ozark 
streams share with Mrs. Dixon, author 
of the article published December 11, 
1947, in the Van Buren Current Local, 
the fear that all too soon the proposed 
program of the Army engineers for 
building high dams across these streams 
will make them “displaced persons.” 

They know what has already happened 
to those who have been forced out of the 
areas now inundated, and those soon to 
be inundated, as a result of the dams 
constructed and those in the process of 
construction. 

They are doubtful of the value of these 
projects. They think in most cases they 
will not be effective flood-control proj- 
ects; they think, too, that, considering 
all the factors, they will not prove their 
worth as hydroelectric projects. They 
know that these projects will destroy, or 
at least take from, the present recrea- 
tional facilities rather than add to them. 

They are not unwilling to make all 
reasonable sacrifices for the public wel- 
fare, but they do believe that no projects 
should be approved by the Congress 
which do not assure value received for 
all expenditures, and adequate consid- 
eration for those who may be displaced 
as the result thereof. 

I hope each of you will read Mrs. 
Dixon's article, which follows: 

CONTROL DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS WITH HEADWATER 
DAMS 

My home is a farm along the shore of Cur- 
rent River, one of the most beautiful rivers 
in Missouri. Its water, supplied by many of 
the largest springs in the State, is cold and 
crystal clear. It flows along at a very rapid 
rate as the name “Current” River would in- 
dicate. 

In the summer's sun it laughs and spar- 
kles. Then we all go to the river where it is 
cool in the dense shade along its banks— 
some of us to fish—some to swim or boat 
ride—some to wade or play in the bright 
gravel bars. Others just relax and watch 
fish splash out in the current and the boats 
go by. Sunday afternoons we expect to meet 
many of our friends at the river. 


The river ripples over shoals where the 
vari-colored gravel bottom invites one to 
wade out and play. It swirls and foams 
around sharp bends, bars, rocks, and “root- 
wads" (fallen trees that have lodged) making 
boating exciting and for inexperienced boat- 
men dangerous. Then there are stretches 
of quiet water, deep and blue, where good 
swimmers like to dive and swim but where I 
have the desire to sit very still and not rock 
the boat. 

Of its many moods our river is never som- 
ber. It is lovely flowing between banks 
draped with summer's deep green—spring's 
lacy freshness or autumn’s brilliant hues, 
and when winter's snow blankets the shores. 
When the leaves fall interesting rocky bluffs 
may be seen more plainly. Bare white syca- 
more branches decorated with mistletoe, 
shaggy birches, evergreens and other trees 
accent the scenes. Even in a gray, drizzling 
rain or a downpour the river seems alive and 
dancing. 

But in times of flood the river becomes a 
wild and wicked thing. It roars and foams 
and tosses great uprooted trees down stream 
in a tearing hurry. It is then a giant we all 
look upon with dread, and very few dare go 
out upon it. 

Some people have made plans to harness 
this giant by building great dams 200 feet 
and more high up to 3,000 feet long. They 
had hoped to impound this flood water in 
reservoirs nearly 50 miles long. Engineers 
have said this can be done at the cost of 
many millions of dollars to the people and 
that some land below the dams would have 
some protection from floods and some partial 
protection. They propose a dual-purpose 
dam to control a “power pool” at 430 feet 
sea-level elevation and above that a ‘flood 
pool” capable of holding water up to 457 feet 
elevation, or 27 feet higher. Army engineers 
admit it may take as long as 90 days to let 
out all the flood-pool water to power-pool 
level if both Doniphan and Blair Reservoirs 
become filled. And we may expect floods any 
time of the year in Missouri. 

To many of us this does not seem like a 
very practical flood-control project because 
the whole of our Current River Valley would 
be laid waste by water impounded behind 
these great dams. 

We believe the permanent loss of produc- 
tion by dams exceeds the occasional loss 
from floods. Engineers admit that they se- 
cured no estimate of the annual production 
from our farmers and forests they planned 
to permanently destroy. Under their plan 
all our homes and valley farms would be gone 
and Congress can allow money to pay for 
these farms which we would be forced to sell 
or leave only the cash value set by a board 
of appraisers, and this sum must be within 
a certain amount set aside for that purpose. 
Under present laws we cannot claim nor 
expect to receive any damage or any other 
compensation for moving expenses or for 
any other losses. It is get out or go under. 
Once Congress has approved these projects 
there is nothing we can do to save our homes. 
If it is the only way and really for the 
public welfare (this has not been proven) 
our Nation could afford to do better by those 
who make the sacrifice than this. 

Since flocd control is no doubt needed 
there are other methods which can be applied 
on the entire Current River watershed as 
well as other watersheds of a similar nature. 
Some of these methods are gaining Nation- 
wide notice, such as the great movement for 
soil conservation. I believe that soil con- 
servation was the first commandment God 
gave to Adam and Eve when he told them to 
“dress the garden and to keep it” (Genesis 
2: 15). We can use soil conservation meas- 
ures on all our farms and can reap the benefit 
from them but unlike many of our agricul- 
tural sections like the rolling plains where 
most of the land surface can be tilled, Cur- 
rent River watershed is made up mostly of 
wooded hills. Soil-saving practices on our 
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farms alone will not be sufficient in holding 
water run-off from many square miles of 
forest. For these wooded regions the idea of 
ravine reservoirs or check dams and basins 
in our long, narrow valleys leading down to 
the creeks which in turn carry water to the 
river is rapidly gaining favor as a practical 
measure to halt flood water before it reaches 
the river at all, thus making the proposed 
big dams on any river obsolete. Once such 
a course has been decided upon these small 
reservoirs could be erected more speedily 
than the great dams. 

Long, narrow valleys, ravines, or hol- 
lows run between every one of our ridges 
of wooded hills. They vary from 1 to 5 
and 6 miles in length. All lead to the river, 
to creeks or to farms. There is no farm 
land in them. During rains water rushing 
out of them washes away much farm land 
and floods the river. Most of the year they 
are bone dry. 

One, two, or any number of cheap earthen 
dams could cross these narrow valleys. The 
upland timber should benefit from water 
held longer in the hill regions in dry sea- 
sons. Our farms might possibly benefit from 
some seepage. Stock and wildlife would 
be sure to benefit. 

There is much fine food for all kinds 
of game back in the hills but very few 
water holes. Many small lakes would pro- 
vide nesting sites for ducks, breeding ponds 
for frogs and water for deer, squirrel and 
all other wildlife that now in dry seasons 
must crowd to the river, migrate or face 
extinction Water held back between the 
hills would also stop many forest fires. 

If these small reservoirs ever filled up 
with silt and blown leaves, new, rich plots 
of land would be formed. Then the dams 
might be made higher or others built be- 
tween or above them. 

Not being an engineer, I leave all discus- 
sion as to the construction, size, and out- 
let control of these small reservoirs to others 
who are trained in work of this kind. 

VIOLET M. D1xon, 
Member of Current River Chapter, 
Ozark Protective Association. 
BENNETT, Mo. 





The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said and written about the 
housing shortage in the United States. 

I feel the logic contained in Mr. 
Ketchum’s eloquent Christmas greeting 
sums up the situation better than any 
statement that has come to my attention: 


As I pause to extend greetings, I am con- 
scious the present is not dissimilar to a day 
nearly 20 centuries ago when a Holy Mother 
found no room for her Babe in the inn. The 
shortage of housing was acute then. Cen- 
turies have not improved conditions much. 
Builders’ greed, landowners’ avarice, and so- 
cial inequalities still menace the future. 
Although babes and children are being reared 
in quonset huts and in hovels, let us look 
toward a time when there will be room in 
the inn, and when all our people can have a 
happy Christmas. As we press hopefully 
toward this end may we become conscious of 
a new joy. 

Omar B. Ketcuum, 

Director, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

National Legislative Service. 
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The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


t 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith comment on 
the Marshall plan made in a rad:» broad- 


cast this morning by Mr. George E. 
Reedy, news commentator, over the 
Mutual station, WOL: 





The debate on the stopgap foreign-aid bill 
is all over except the shouting and a slight 
argument on the money to be provided. In 
the wake of its passage, however, are very 
clear indications that the Marshall plan is in 
deadly peril 

Some of the top political guessers on Cay 
tol Hill claim that it could not pass the 
House today. It might fare a little better in 
the Senate, which is traditionally more inter- 
nationally minded. Even that, however, may 
be a different picture by spring 

The Marshall plan is bucking one of the 
strangest coalitions in American history. It 
has walked into a withering cross-fire from 
both the right and the left. For once ex- 
treme conservatives and Communists find 
themselves in comple agreement 

Both groups want the Marshall plan de- 
feated. Their reasons, of course, are com- 
pletely different. Nevertheless, they will find 
themselves standing shoulder to shoulder 
when the big debate starts next spring. 

The two groups won't find each other com- 
fortable bedmates. There are no signs, how- 
ever, that this will cause either one to relent. 
Roth are determined to follow their course, 
and if they find themselves with strange com- 
panions, it won’t bother them. 

The Communists will be the least em- 
barrassed of the two. They have always 
stood ready to take help from any source, 
even from: those they call their enemies. 
There are even some cases where they joined 
with the Nazis during Hitler's early days. 

The Reds see in the Marshall plan a stum- 
bling block for their plans for world domina- 
tion. They are afraid that this country may 
actually be able to stabilize democratic gov- 
ernments in western Europe. This would be 
fatal to their schemes. 

Of course they put it in a different way. 
They say that the Marshall plan is a scheme 
to give the United States imperialistic con- 
trol over the world. This is a strange charge 
to levy against a nation that has renounced 
colonial empire. 

The conservatives oppose the Marshail plan 
from an entirely different viewpoint. First, 
they do not believe that the Communists can 
take over all of Europe and then threaten this 
country. They think the Soviet Union will 
be stupped before that. 

Proceeding from that basis, they believe 
that the plan represents too heavy a drain on 
the resources of the United States. Con- 
tinuous exports of vital goods may weaken 
this country to a point where it could not 
resist the Soviet Union, they claim. 

Finally, they are worried about the prices 
that are soaring into the stratosphere at jet- 
propelled speed. They think that cutting 
down on exports would put a brake on those 
prices and send some of them down. 

Between the two groups the Communist 
opposition, of course, presents the least threat 
to the Marshall plan. If anything, it is likely 
to improve its chances. The left-wing riots 
in Italy and France did much to push 
through the stopgap aid bill. 

The Communists may make some major 
attempt to take over another European gov- 
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ernment between now and April. If they do, 
the prospects for passage of the Marshall plan 
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Confirmation of Cates To Head Marines 
Is Urgent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. SARBACHER, JR. 


F PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. SARBACHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an excellent and timely 
editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
During my service in the Marine Corps, I 
had the honor and privilege to serve 
under Maj. Gen. Clifton B. Cates. He 
is truly one of history’s greatest combat 
field officers, possessing a distinguished 
record, both in peace and war 

I am sure his selection by President 
Truman has met with wholehearted ap- 
proval by all marines, past and present. 

The editorial follows: 


CONFIRMATION OF CATES TO HEAD MARINES IS 
URGENT 

Among the important Presidential nomina- 
tions pending before the Senate is that of 
Maj. Gen. Clifton B. Cates to be Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. Because of the 
vital character of the Corps as the first line 
of America’s military defenses, this nomina- 
tion should be acted upon without fail be- 
fore the present special session of Congress 
adjourns Friday 

This distinguished officer, in his early 
fifties, is well known in Philadelphia, having 
lived here during part of the Second World 
War period. His battle record as a high- 
ranking general during the war was notable— 
he led Marines in some of the most perilous 
landings and through part of the most ter- 
rible struggles with the Japanese in the Pa- 
cific. 

Then a colonel, General Cates commanded 
the First Marine Regiment in the desperate 
fighting on Guadalcanal from August 7 to 
December 15, 1942, and received the Legion 
of Merit for his outstanding record in that 
fierce contest with some of Japan’s best fight- 
ing men. 

General Cates served, again with great dis- 
tinction, as commander of the Fourth Ma- 
rine Division on Tinian Island in the summer 
of 1944 and later, at the head of the same 
division, served under “Howlin’ Mad” Smith 
in the battles for Iwo Jima. He received the 
Navy’s Distinguished Service Medal for the 
Tinian campaign and a Gold Star in lieu of 
a second Distinguished Service Medal after 
Iwo Jima 

Here, then, is 
perience in battle, particularly the amphibi- 
ous warfare by which the Marines covered 
themselves with glory in the last war, as in 
many before it. General Cates, who has been 
a Marine more than 30 years, was twice 
wounded in the First World War, at Belleau 
Wood and Soissons. Recently he has com- 
manded the Marine Corps School at Quan- 
tico, Va. 


a man of extraordinary ex- 
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Ten-Thousand-Dollar Minimum on War 
Veterans’ Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday December 15, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Congress made the law for the sale 
and disposition of surplus lands it was 
not contemplated that those employed 
in the sale of surplus property should 
carry on activities that tend to perpetu- 
ate themselves in bureaus forever. Such 
activities as going in the real-estate 
business for the purpose of perpetuating 
themselves is not contemplated in the 
sale of surplus property. 

The law enacted by Congress was in- 
tended to give war veterans preferred 
opportunity because they had served our 
country. But in the administration and 
sale of surplus property, the War Assets 


Administration has made it very hard 
and almost impossible for these was 
veterans to purchase what they have 


earned by special services to our country 

Mr. Speaker, the War Assets Adminis- 
tration in going into the subdividing and 
platting of lands at the Plum Brook 
Ordnance Works, Sandusky, Ohio, made 
the following restrictions: 

No dwelling costing less than $10,000 as of 
May 1947 shall be permitted on said premises 
and the ground floor square foot area thereof 
shall not be less than 750 square feet in the 
case of a one-and-one-half- or two-story 
structure. 

The foregoing restrictions shall be bindir 
and remain in full force and 
January 1, 1995. 





effect until 

Mr. Speaker, I protest and resent the 
willful activities of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration in platting lands and having 
such plats approved as for the best in- 
terests of the Government, because it 
works a special hardship on war veterans 
by placing a minimum of $10,000 on a 
veteran in his effort to build a home 
Such conduct on the part of the Govern- 
ment bureaus against war veterans is 
beyond comprehension. The average 
veteran would have no chance whatso- 
ever of purchasing the land and erect a 
home costing $10,000. The average war 
veteran is not able to purchase real estate 
and a home for one-half that amount. 
Mr. Speaker, the Congress appropriates 
money to assist war veterans in building 
homes for themselves and here we have 
the War Assets Administration doing 
everything it can to stop the veteran by 
placing a $10,000 restriction exclusive of 
the purchase of the land, lasting until 
January 1, 1995. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am asking that the 
; of the War Assets Administra- 
tion with reference to its real estate 


activitie 


transactions be immediately investigated 
and all sales be stopped pending such 
investigation and amendments to exist- 
ing law. 





Veterans’ Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statements: 


REMARKS OF NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, JAMES F. O’NEIL, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
ON H. R. 4488, VETERANS HOMESTEAD ACT OF 
1948, ON DECEMBER 18, 1947 


Madam Chairman and members of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, it is 
a genuine pleasure and privilege for me to 
appear before you. Your committee is con- 
sidered by all veterans to be their champion 
in Congress; not because of the committee's 
name nor because of its congressional] juris- 
dictional responsibilities, but in fact because 
of the committee's sympathetic and complete 
understanding of veterans’ problems, and its 
fair and expenditious handling of legisla- 
tion designed to assist the veteran in solv- 
ing the many issues confronting him. I 
know that this committee will always con- 
tinue to be the veterans’ champion in 
Congress 

Today the most serious problem confront- 
ing our veterans is the subject of housing 
This is not a new problem—it has been with 
us since VJ-day; in other words this problem 
has been confronting us for 28 months. 

I do not mean to infer that nothing has 
been done during this interval to relieve the 
over-all housing problem confronting our 
country. Much has been done by private 
enterprise as is proved by the number of 
houses constructed so far during 1947. 
Present building statistics indicate that over 
800,000 new homes have been constructed 
during the first 11 months of 1947. While the 
eventual solution of the over-all housing 
problem is making headway, I am sorry to say 
we are still marking time in finding a solu- 
tion to the veterans’ housing problem. 

In my judgment one of the reasons we 
are marking time, is that the veterans’ hous- 
ing problem has been injected into politics 
along with public housing. We believe that 
the issues must be separated and the veter- 
ans’ housing plight considered by itself. 

As you all know Congress has determined 
that veterans will and must have priority 
in the rental and purchase of homes. De- 
spite this intent of Congress, veterans priori- 
ties are not being exercised. Why? The 
American Legion prophesized this last spring 
when its Housing Committee stated: ‘This 
year (1947) it is not likely to be the shortage 
of housing that will deprive the veteran of 
satisfactory homes, as much as it will be the 
high cost of adequate housing.” The veter- 
ans are being forced out of the market by 
high costs despite their priorities. In my 
judgment this is the problem to which we 
must find a solution. 

Another unfortunate reason for the failure 
of finding a solution to the veterans’ housing 
problem is the indifference to the problem 
by the public, and, what is more unfortunate, 


the indifference to the veterans’ housing 
problem expressed by some Members of Con- 
gress. Fortunately only a few Members of 
Congress do not appreciate and understand 
the veterans’ problem. I would like to cite 
you a statement made by a Member of Con- 
gress which typifies the indifference of the 
public to this question. This statement was 
made in connection with a proposed sale of 
a war housing project, with priorities of pur- 
chase first going to veterans. I quote: “There 
is no good reason for the immediate sale of 
these projects. There are no subsidies in- 
volved. * * * To say that veterans not 
now residing in these projects should be given 
first priority in the purchase of these homes 
would be all fine if there were any place to 
which we could move the nonveteran fami- 
lies now residing in such projects.” In other 
words the speaker states that the veteran 
should be obliged to be the one to worry 
rather than the nonveteran who, in many 
cases, resided in these homes during the war, 
earning war wages and who, in my judgment, 
should be in a much better position to com- 
pete in the real estate market under present 
day prices than is the veteran. This state- 
ment typifies the unwitting indifference of 
many people in this country to the veterans’ 
housing problem. 

Since we must be realistic and recognize 
these facts, the American Legion reevaluated 
the question and concluded that a solu- 
tion must be offered so that a veteran who 
is unhoused or inadequately housed, having 
an average income, may find a place to live 
within his ability to pay. We believe the 
solution must be found for this within the 
pattern of our American system of democ- 
racy. We want the veterans of World War 
II to assume the leadership in solving their 
own housing problems once they are given 
the proper tools; and in my judgment, the 
veterans want this opportunity 

While the American Legion is insistent 
that over-all price levels must be brought 
down, we are also equally insistent that the 
lowering of price levels can best be accom- 
plished through the commonly known eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand. The ac- 
complishment of this objective will take 
time and we believe too much time has al- 
ready elapsed. For this reason we believe 
that this low-cost housing which we are 
seeking to achieve must be developed within 
the current economic level of present-day 
prices. We don't believe, in other words, 
that you are going to be able to roll back 
all price levels immediately. Therefore, we 
have approached this problem by accepting 
the facts and conditions as they are, and 
working with them as they are; nct ap- 
proaching the housing problem in a wish- 
ful way. 

In January of 1947 the American Legion 
proposed that its posts carry out the Ameri- 
can Legion community action program. 
Simply, this program called for the organi- 
zation, in the local community, of nonprofit 
veteran corporations designed to obtain low- 
cost housing either through construction or 
purchase. The program was adopted by 
many American Legion posts throughout the 
country by enlisting the hard work and un- 
selfish idealism of outstanding veterans, 
leaders in their own right in their local 
communities. 

The success of those posts that did adopt 
the program was proof that the technique 
was one good answer to the veterans’ hous- 
ing problem if it could be formalized and 
given adequate supervision. The program 
also brought out into light the obstacles that 
face such a development; such as the diffi- 
culties in obtaining adequate as well as 
favorable financing, and the acquisition of 
land and the improvement thereof. It was 
determined during the operation of these 
nonprofit corporations that labor cooperated 
most willingly with the veterans which re- 
sulted in substantial savings through in- 
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creased productivity of the workman. These 
operations also disclosed that savings were 
effectuated in the purchase of building ma- 
terials, for the veterans’ corporations found 
cash offers made such materials much more 
readily available, and somewhat more rea- 
sonably priced, when purchased in quan- 
tity. Even with these elusive factors which 
enter into the over-all cost of a home, some 
savings can be made through the technique 
of a veterans’ nonprofit corporation. The 
factor of the speculative builders’ profit is 
eliminated under this plan, and, because of 
the local public interest developed by the 
veterans, it was found that cooperation was 
experienced with building subcontractors, so 
that this group took a minimum of profit. 
These savings all added up to dollars off of 
the veterans’ monthly rental of a home or 
the monthly amortization costs in those 
cases where the veteran was purchasing a 
home. 

Two of the factors of cost entering into 
the over-all cost of a home, however, pre- 
sented real obstacles to our nonprofit cor- 
porations. They are cost of finance and 
cost of improved land. 

With reference to the cost of finance, I will 
not only comment on the cost aspect of 
finance but the great difficulties encountered 
by the veterans’ nonprofit corporations in 
making arrangements for the interim financ- 
ing which is absolutely necessary for the 
proper functioning of the corporation, as 
well as for the long-term financing, which is 
equally important. 

I certainly don’t want my remarks inter- 
preted by members of the banking world as 
criticism of their practices and procedures. 
They have done yeoman service in the han- 
dling of loans made under the provisions of 
title III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, and are to be complimented for 
it. Statistics from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion indicate that 1,089,201 veterans have 
exercised their privileges under title III of 
this act. But this service is not enough. 
The veterans’ housing problem must be met 
with broader measures than those techniques 
employed under business-as-usual methods. 

Because of the great increase in the final 
cost of a home, the vast majority of veterans 
are finding it impossible to obtain loans 
through the established channels. Our non- 
profit veteran corporations found that it was 
with great difficulty, and only after furnish- 
ing ample collateral, that they were success- 
ful in floating large loans to provide the nec- 
essary interim financing. In many cases 
these loans were executed only after obtain- 
ing the endorsements on their paper of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, at interest rates varying 
from 4 to 6 percent, and in some cases even 
higher. 

Many of us who can remember the inter- 
est rates of the twenties feel that banks are 
now loaning money for housing at a very fair 
rate in present-day markets. I certainly be- 
lieve they are. However, have you ever 
stopped to consider the difference in a 4-per- 
cent as compared to a 3-percent interest rate 
on a $10,000 mortgage. What does this 
1 percent lower interest rate actually mean 
to a veteran in his monthly amortization rate 
if he is buying a house, or in his probable 
monthly rental rate if renting? As I have 
computed it, in this illustration, it would 
mean a saving to the veteran of $8 per month. 
This means something to the veteran. 

Now let us consider land costs. We found 
that improved land in most urban areas in 
this country to be in very short supply and 
that which is available, has become alto- 
gether too costly. Builders of large housing 
projects tell us that the acquisition of im- 
proved land is daily growing more difficult 
of attainment and although it is still possible 
to acquire unimproved land there tmme- 
diately arises the problem of improving the 
land used for building sites, as well as the 
even more difficult problem of providing ac- 
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device for the acquiring 
ng, and to provide a procedt L 
proved building sites might be obtained at 
1 fair and reasonable cost, the provisions f 
this bill were worked out. 

Preliminary drafts of this bill were dis- 
ussed with the best brains in investment 





c 
banking, commercial banking, mortgage 
banking, real estate, Veterans’ Administra- 


tion, building suppliers, home builders, anc 
other agencies of government and housing 
industry} I would like to say, however, th 

none of these people were called in as official 
representatives of their groups. We got no 
pledges, nor did we ask for pledges of their 
support We merely asked for their ideas as 
individuals. Some of their ideas we ac- 
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cepted, others were amended and used while 
still others were discarded. I mention this 
because I want you to know that months of 
fort were expended to formalize tl k 

26 pages which lies before you 

I would rather not enter into a discussion 
of the technical provisions of this bill except 
1ave studied the bill and am 

the provisions therein, if 
‘rly carried out, will provide our 
tools to solve his own hous- 
I shall leave the technical 
ination of the bill to others who wil! fol- 
low me and feel certain that with the infor- 
mation you will so gain that you will come 
to thé same conclusion that I have: That the 
Veterans’ Homestead Act of 1948 is truly a 
veterans’ measure and will solve the veterans’ 
housing problem. 

We have been informed by well-qualified 
housing economists, as well as realty an- 
ysts, that the provisions of the bill are 
workable and that substantial savings will 
be realized by the ultimate user, particularly 
the projects that are built for rental pur- 
poses. One analyst has informed us that 
savings to the veteran in rentals will amount 
$17 to $25 per month per unit. Savings 
n sale property should be realized up to 
) 
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20 percent of capital cost. That is dollar- 
and-cent savings, not just empty words. The 
veteran can understand this. Furthermore, 
the plan will only cost the Government, for 
its 10-year operational period, $200,000,000 
under its provisions for grants-in-aid for 
public facilities and a $2,000,000,000 contin- 
gent liability fund under its iong-term 
financing program. There is, of course, a 
provision in the bill establishing a $100,- 
060,000 revolving-loan fund for interim 
financing of the associations. However, this 
latter fund should not be considered as an 
expenditure, as the loans will be paid with 
interest and losses will certainly be at a 
mini 
ndoubtedly there will be representatives 
of some segments of the building and finance 
interests, yes even some agencies of Govern- 
sar béfore you objecting to 
lis bill. They wv tell you as they have told 
us that the Government must make no fur- 
ther extensions of credit, for if it does, its 
fiscal policies will be vitally affected. Can 
ious—in this period of extensive 
extensions of credit in both our domestic and 
and foreign economy? These objections will 
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REMARKS OF WALTER E ALESSANDRONI, CHAIR- 

MAN HOUSING COMMITTEE THE 
LEGION, BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS AFFAIRS ON H. R. 4488 











M m ( mal the 
House Commi tee n the 
national ! comn in 
Legion, of v I am wishes 
to express it appreciation at this oppor- 
tunity to appear and be heard during the 


I gs on H. R. 4488, the American Legion 
proposal known as the Vetera 

Act of 1948 

National Commander James F. O'Neil has 








ns’ Homestead 





lr ussed the over-all problem facing 
is t y in the field of housing 
the paramount problem facing 
day He has called to your atten- 





} i through a 
community-action pri im, has found one 
good answer to this problem if the plan could 





be formalized and arrangements made for 
favorable financing 
At the national convention of the Ameri- 


can Legion in New York City, held during 
August 28-31, lution No. 869 was 





adopted, dire itional housin m- 
mittee of the American Legion to de pa 
plan which would provide substantial and 
effective sistance to veterans in the con- 
struction of housing which veterans could 


rent n terms which they could afford. 
Such a plan was developed by the national 
housing committee and submitted to the na- 
tional executive committee of the American 
Legion on October 29-November 1, 1947. At 
this meeting a resolution was adopted enun- 
siating the principles now provided for in 
H. R. 4488 

In developing this plan, the national hous- 
ing committee of the American Legion took 
advantage of the experiences that were 
gained through the development of the 
American Legion community-action pro- 
gram I ish to emphasize that portion of 
Commander O'Neil’s remarks which pointed 
out that the greatest obstacles that the non- 
profit corporations experienced under this 
program were in the field of finance and i1 
acquiring improved land. 

The American Legion housing committee, 
therefore, started with the premise that we 


must take conditions as they are at this time, 











work with them as they are and develop a 





plan which w produce low-cost housir 
within the current economic level of present- 
day price 

Our committee felt it was necessary to 
start with t premise because to date no 
one has been able to present a plan with 
any chance f doption by the Cor ess 

hich would produce substantial savings in 
the fields of labor, materials nd in the 
builder’s profits. To find means to induce 
such savings is a hi y comm - 
tive, and we are sure the Congre - 





tinue its recent efforts in that direction to 
attain some of these objectives 
But all this requires time, and the vet- 


erans’ housing problem is now—it is acute, 
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most active in its efforts to prevent tl 
ing of the housing problem by Gov 
nterv tion, and a group which may oppose 
this bill on selfish grounds has said re rently 
in referring to the American Legion Home- 
stead Act of 1948 any group whose mem- 
bers associate themselves for home ownership 
is within our concept of the American way 
of life.” 

This quotation is the framework of the 
Legion's thin} If we are t ve the 
veterans’ hou zy problem wit the least 
amount of Government intervention we be- 
lieve this bill offers the only practical solu- 
tion 

I woul ri- 
ous secti ns, 
1600 to f 
policy, ity 

ns 
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of these veterans’ associations, which include 
the right to construct, purchase, or other- 
wise acquire housing to be rented or to be 
sold to veterans for occupancy by themselves 
and families and dependents; the power to 
acquire and maintain public facilities rea- 
sonably necessary for the housing provided 
by the association if such public facilities 
are then not otherwise available for such 


housing; and the power to make, issue, sell 
its bonds and notes, and to maintain reason- 
able and permanent reserves. 

I wish to point out at this time that 
advice was given to us by economists, bank- 
ers, and other informed persons that re- 
serves should be established by the associa- 
tion which will aggregate an amount equal- 
ing at least 3 percent of the total amount of 


bonds and notes of the association outstand- 
ing at any time. This is believed essential in 
order that the association may maintain a 
healthy condition despite temporarily unfa- 
vorable economic conditions. 

Section 1706 requires certain annual and 
other reports to be submitted to the admin- 
istrator. This is another section cloaking 
the administrator with adequate powers to 
supervise and formalize the operations of 
the associations, which supervision we be- 
lieve is highly desirable. 

Section 1707 defines and establishes the 
procedure through which veterans may ob- 
tain membership in an association. Thesum 
of $100 was established as the amount re- 
quired of all veterans desiring to become 
members since it was believed that most 
veterans could easily pay such amount and 
by reason of their having some monetary 
interest in the association, even though 
small, they would develop a greater interest 
in the operatior of such association. The 
payment is not large but one which when 
paid would signify the good intent of such 
member. 

Section 1708 establishes and defines the 
limitations on the cost of housing acquired 
by associations as well as the number of 
housing units which can be acquired by as- 
sociations. We believe this section facili- 
tates the realization of the main objective 
which we are seeking to obtain, that of pro- 
viding housing for veterans at a price which 
veterans can afford to pay. The American 
Legion Housing Committee attempted, by 
this section, to set a ceiling on the cost of 
such housing purchased or Otherwise ac- 
quired. The committee believed that any 
veteran who could afford a house valued at 
more than $10,000 should seek financing and 
other aid through sources other than the 
proposed Veterans’ homestead associations, 
The committee also took into account the 
fact that the average dollar value of mort- 
gages executed for veterans for the purchase 
of homes averaged a little over $8,500. So the 
ceiling which has been established appears 
to be adequate, since most mortgagees are 
requiring down payments of $500 to $1,500. 
As heretofore mentioned, this section not 
only limits the cost of housing, but also 
limits the amount of housing that can be 
acquired by these associations. The idea 
behind this provision is that we did not 
want these associations to get too deeply 
involved and go into areas and build a num- 
ber of houses that no one would want, We 
desire only to satisfy the market demand of 
veterans and not have them to go in and 
compete in the full real-estate market. Be- 
cause of this, there is written into this sec- 
tion of the bill a provision that no associa- 
tion shall construct or purchase housing 
costing more than the product of the total 
number of family units multiplied by $10,000, 
or to construct housing in excess of the num- 
ber of veterans in the community who are 
members of the association. In other words, 
the association could not acquire or make 
loans on a total number of houses wherein 
the dollar value is in excess of the number of 
eligible veterans times $10,000. 

Section 1709 provides strict limitations on 
the sale or rental of housing acquired by the 


association. This section requires that the 
association sell or lease at prices or rents 
which shall reasonably represent the actual 
cost thereof to the association. This would 
include all costs of acquisition; necessary 
reserves required by this title, interest on its 
bonds and notes attributable to such hous- 
ing, direct costs of operation and maintenance 
of such housing and finally the allocable 
share of the overhead or indirect cost and 
expenses of the association fairly attribut- 
able to such housing. The section further 
provides in the case of future sales of these 
housing units, that the veteran purchaser 
may not sell or otherwise dispose of such 
housing within 10 years from the date of its 
acquisition unless it is first offered for sale 
back to the association at the original price 
paid to the association, or if it has been ac- 
quired through a loan made by the associa- 
tion at the acquisition cost to such borrower. 
In connection with this requirement, the 
housing committee of the American Legion 
felt that such a provision would serve well 
as a counterinflationary measure to any in- 
flation which might develop through the ex- 
tension of credit proposed in this measure. 
The section also provides for certain checks 
against those persons who desire to acquire 
more than one unit through these associa- 
tions; it also provides that the purchaser of 
any property may at any time pay the full 
amount of the purchase price or the full 
amount of any mortgage then outstanding; 
and provides that every lease executed by an 
association shall contain a _ prohibition 
against subleasing. 

Section 1710 provides for loans by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs to provide for 
the interim financing of these associations 
pending the issuance of bonds, which subject 
is covered in the next section of the bill. 
These loans would be made upon the non- 
negotiable notes of the association, which 
would bear an interest rate of one-half of 1 
percent per annum, payable semiannually. 
The Administrator is authorized to make 
loans to associations for the purpose of pro- 
viding initial working capital, development 
expenses preliminary to the commencement 
of actual construction of housing, and funds 
to make loans to individual veterans for the 
purchase or construction of housing prelimi- 
nary to the completion of such purchase or 
construction. These loans cannot be made 
for a pericd exceeding 12 months, unless in 
the discretion of the Administrator, it would 
not be to the best financial interest of such 
associations to issue its bonds at the expira- 
tion of 12 months. This technique was de- 
vised to provide for the proper functioning 
of the associations. The organizing ex- 
penses that arise in a newly created associa- 
tion of this type, and the development ex- 
penses required prior to the actual construc- 
tion of any project, is very costly, and to turn 
to private sources to attempt to obtain loans 
of this type would require these associations 
discounting their notes at a cost of 5 
to 8 percent. In addition, the experiences of 
these nonprofit corporations developed under 
the American Legion’s community action 
program indicated that this short-term 
financing was the most difficult to obtain. 
An appropriation of $100,000,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this section has been pro- 
vided for in the act. This money would be 
placed in a revolving fund in the Veterans’ 
Administration solely for the above purposes, 
and there is no reason why any of this ap- 
propriated money should be lost to the Gov- 
ernment, for we must assume that these 
associations will honor their notes and, fur- 
ther, the bill calls for the payment of these 
loans upon receipt of funds realized in the 
sale of their bonds. 

Section 1711 provides for the permanent 
financing of the association. This is ac- 
complished through the medium of bonds 
sold by the Veterans’ Administration, acting 
as the fiscal agent of such association. The 
bonds would be covered by a guarantee of 
payment by the United States Government 
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as provided in section 1712. The bill limits 
the total amount of such bonds to $2,000.- 
000,000. This means that when the Veterans 
Administration has financed a $2,000,000,000 
program it would be necessary to go back to 
Congress and ask for further authorization 
before any more of these bonds could be 
issued. This sum of money is not an ex- 
penditure but merely a contingent liability 
The interest income derived by the purchase) 
of such bonds is to be exempted from Fed- 
eral, State, or local taxation. This provision 
is covered in section 1713. It should be em- 
phasized that it is only the income that i 
exempt. 

I would like to point out that this is our 
proposal for attacking the factor of financing 
costs that goes in to the over-all cost of a 
housing unit. We have obtained the opin- 
ions of experts in the field of investment 
banking, who have said that bonds of this 
type would be very attractive investments 
to the public and that it would enable the 
“Veterans’ Homestead Associations” to obtain 
money with which to provide housing for 
veterans of World War II at a very low- 
interest rate. Several of these authorities 
estimated that the interest rate would fluc- 
tuate, depending on market conditions, be- 
tween 134 and 2% percent. This kind of 
low-interest money, when the advantage is 
passed on to the veteran of World War II 
will mean that you are cutting the cost of 
his financing by at least 25 percent and 
perhaps greater if you run into favorable 
conditions. 

The remaining sections of chapter XVII 
deal with the regulation of the operations of 
each association with regard to the invest- 
ment of funds of associations, the distribu- 
tion of earnings, manner of dissolving the 
associations, regulations of administrator 
governing the activities of the associations 
and defining the criminal provisions of the 
bill. 

In connection with section 1720, I wish to 
point out that the entire authority contained 
in this bill is limited to 10 years after the 
termination of World War II as declared by 
either the Fresident or by concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress. This limit, of course, 
is already contained in the bill which is be- 
ing amended, namely, the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. 

The final chapter of the bill, chapter XVIII, 
covers the granting of aid to States, political 
subdivisions thereof, other public bodies, 
and to associations. Such grants are not to 
exceed 50 percent of cost of public facilities 
essential to veterans’ housing. The term, 
public facilities, is defined to include both 
on-site and off-site facilities. I will cover 
this chapter briefly, since it is my under- 
standing that you are planning to have the 
Federal Works Agency testify on this portion 
of the bill. We believe this agency should be 
in agreement with the terms of this chapter. 
However, I am not in a position to say that 
they will, since we have not formally re- 
quested an opinion from them as to their 
position on this measure. I wish to point out 
one thing, however, and that is while grants- 
in-aid may be made to States or their politi- 
cal subdivisions, if they do not agree to take 
the grant, or do not apply it for the purpose 
of providing specific improvements to proj- 
ects sponsored by veterans’ homestead asso- 
ciations, then the Veterans’ Homestead As- 
sociation itself can go to the Federal Works 
Administrator, with the approval of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and secure a direct 
grant-in-aid from the Administrator for the 
purpose of providing public facilities essen- 
tial to the association’s housing development. 
Of course, this would be done with the provi- 
sion that just as soon as a political subdivi- 
sion of the State would agree to assume juris- 
diction over, and responsibility for, these 
public facilities, the facilities will be trans- 
ferred to that political subdivision and not 
continue to remain in the homestead asso- 
ciation itself, 
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Again, I wish to point out that one of the 

test obstacles that the veterar 1onprofit 
I lelr past 
year of experience developed during their ne- 
gotiations for land and the improvement 
f. I wish to point out that the grant- 
id device is one which has proven accept- 
to the State governments and the peo- 
It is considered a technique that is a 
r function of the Federal Government 
mploy. We are, from our experience, 
assured that such aid as proposed in this 
title will result in a savings to the associa- 
tion of approximately 10 percent of the total 
capital cost of a housing project since we 
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have found that on-site and off-site publ 
ilities on most elopments represent 
ut 23 percent of the developments’ capital 

cost. Thus, a substantial saving can be 






passed on to ultimate users of the housing 
development through this technique. While 
this is important there is another factor 
which is also extremely important to the vet- 
eran. Without reasonably priced land to 
build on, plans for a veterans’ project are 
useless. Generally our experience has been 
that most of our veteran nonprofit corpora- 
tions have had to seek unimproved land on 
which to build in order to come within their 
budget estimates for low-cost housing. In 
almost every case great difficulty was en- 
countered in obtaining the essential public 
facilities to improve this land. In some cases 
projects had to be abandoned which other- 
wise would have produced veteran housing. 
This section would make available the most 
reasonably priced land that could be had. 
I am sure the representatives of the Federal 
Works Agency will discuss the chapter fully 
when called before you. 

This bill envisages the stimulation of local 
initiative at the community level. We be- 
lieve that the responsible citizens of the com- 
munity will participate fully with their ex- 
perience and advice in assisting veterans to 
properly organize and operate these associa- 
tions under the supervision of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

This will all be done through private con- 
tractors, with private capital; complying with 
local labor practices and building codes and 
ordinances; payment of full real estate taxes 
to the municipality or local political sub- 
division with home ownership by the vet- 
eran—no other plan provides for solving the 
veterans’ housing problem in this American 
way. 

In summary, we wish to state that we 
sincerely believe this plan permits the vet- 
erans to solve their paramount problem in 
cooperation with each other. The Federal 
Government, through the provisions of this 
bill, places in the veterans’ hands the tools 
which he needs to participate in the solution 
of his own problem. Properly supervised and 
in cooperation with his fellow citizens in his 
own community we don’t see how they can 
fail. 

Thank you again, Madam Chairman and 
members of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, for this opportunity of appearing 
before you. 





Pay Increase for Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of my bill to provide a pay increase 
for Government employees at this time 
is to aid them, in part at least, to meet 


living costs which have been rising 
sharply in recent months 

It is proposed to do this by adding 
$800 to the basic salary rate of all civil- 
Service employees who come under the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
The pay of employees who receive an 
hourly rate of pay would be raised 
40 cents an hour. This amount would 
produce an annual increase approximat- 
ing that which the bill would give to 
employees receiving a per annum salary. 
This legislation applies to employees of 
the Federal Government and of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia 
other than the field service of the Post 

ffice Dey nt, which group is cov- 
ered by a bill. 

The addition of $800 to the annual 
rate is estimated as the amount neces- 
sary to bri the average Government 
salary up to a point where it will have 
the buying power it had a year and a 
half ago. Employees who are paid an 
annual salary had their pay increased 
July 1, 1945, and again on July 1, 1946 
Thus it is 18 months since the second 
increase. 

Neither of the first two increases made 
it completely possible for Government 
employees to meet the cost ef living. It 
is estimated that it would require more 
than an additional $800 to do that, even 
if the raise is to become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. What the $800 raise will 
do is to offset the rise in living costs 
since July 1, 1946 

From that date the level of prices paid 
by Government employees and others has 
risen about 27 percent, by official and 
estimated figures. To restore the buy- 
ing power that the Government em- 
ployees’ dollar had a year and a half ago, 
it appears that there must be an average 
increase of about 27 percent. This per- 
centage has been uSed to determine the 
amount which must be added to the aver- 
age salary. 

The bill, as drawn, preserves intact the 
present automatic promotion provisions 
in existing salary laws. This was done 
to prevent any possible loss by the em- 
ployees of the periodic pay increments 
which the law now provides. 














Puerto Rican Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a radio address I delivered over 
Station WJZ, New York City, during the 
recess of Congress: 

The newspapers and magazines of Nation- 
wide circulation have printed a great deal 
about the alleged problem of Puerto Rican 
migration. Instead of giving you the facts 
you have been given a distorted picture. The 
truth has been concealed and a certain sec- 
tion of the responsible press has joined with 
the irresponsible press in a campaign of vil- 
ification. 
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ession of P © Rico in 1 

rhe pre has not told you that Puerto 
Rico in 1898 had an iculture of its own 
that afforded its people ‘ent 
standard of living Today the 
good land in Puerto Rico is « arge 
Sugar corporations whose are 
in the city of New York In 18 8 there were 
over 60,000 landowners in Puerto Rico To- 


day there are not quite 5,000 landowners in 
Puerto Ric« The owners of the 70 percent 
of the good land are absentee cx rpor ation 
who have been taking out of Puerto Rico 
millions and millions of d 
profit Worse than that, 
Puerto Rico into a one crop, cash crop, dia- 
betic economy. Because of tt 
of the land Puerto Rico cannot h 
fied crop and raise food for it 
result is that the entire econ 
Rico is based on the production of sugar 
This means that the people are employed 
only during 3 months of the year, the har- 
vest season on the ar plantations. The 
pay during these 3 months amounts to $18 
a week When the harvest season is over, 
there is nothing to do, so that the Puerto 
Rican is forced to live on an income of about 
$300 a year 

Now, you may say, why d 
Rican get a job in industry after and be- 
fore the harvest period. Again, the press 
has not told you that Puerto Rico has been 
unable to develop any industries. Why? 
Again, the press has not told you that when- 
ever attempts to build an industry 

















by the Puerto Ricans, industries up here go 
down there and dump at cut-throat price 
For example, some time ago the Puerto 
Ricans attempted to establish a soap fac- 
tory. One of our soap concerns brought 
down to Puerto Rico and i it at 4 cents 
acake. The Puerto Ricans could not stand 
this competition The factory closed down 
and its w became unemployed Now 
that same United States soap concern sells 
the same bar of pat l0centsacake. This 
has happened time and time again. Is it any 


wonder that the Puerto Rican cannot find 
work in his native land Is it any wonder 





that he and his children are underfed, and 
that their main diet is dried codfish, beans, 
and rice. Not even half of the families use 
milk and those that do get le than a half 


pint per person The life of mcst Puerto 


Ricans is that of a marginal existence for 3 
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} r, and unemployment for 
the balance of the year All this, the press, 
rse, has never told you. 


Now let us see what happens to the Puerto 
Rican as a consumer. You think prices are 
high in New York. You and I know that 
they have reached an all-time peak. How- 
ever, the press has not told you that in 
Puerto Rico the people have to pay 30 per- 
cent more for ything that we purchase 
in New York. Why? Because Puerto Rico 
must buy from the United States. Congress 
passed laws which place Puerto Rico within 
our tariff law This prevents Puerto Rico 
from purchasing from other countries at 
cheaper prices, so that the Puerto Rican re- 
ceiving no benefits from our tariff has to 


carry the load of 30 percent more than we 
have to pay. The press has not told you that 
Puerto Rico has been placed under the coast- 


wise shipping law. This means that only 
United States ships can carry goods to Puerto 
Rico from any port in the United States. 


The result is that Puerto Rico has been sub- 
jected to a shipping monopoly adding to the 
cost of existence of 2,000,000 Puerto Ricans. 

Now you see that the plight of the Puerto 
Rican is caused by selfish monopolies in the 


United States The Puerto Rican is sub- 
jected to unemployment, abnormally high 
cost of living, and a one-crop agriculture 


making it impossible for him to raise his own 
food. All this is not the fault of Puerto 
Rico or the Puerto Ricans. It is not caused 
by Puerto Rico or the Puerto Ricans. Why 
doesn't the government of Puerto Rico do 
something about it? Why don't the people 
of Puerto Rico pass laws to protect their in- 
dustries against dumping? Why doesn’t the 
government of Puerto Rico use ships of other 
nations to break the monopoly? Why 
doesn't the government of Puerto Rico pass 
a law to exempt it from the tariff act so that 
it may purchase cheaply from other coun- 
tries? You have a right to ask these ques- 
tions, because the press has not told you 
why. The press has not told you that Puerto 
Rico has no sovereignty. It has no power 
to make any laws with respect to tariff, to 
protect its own industries, against shipping 
monopolies, and it cannot for all practical 
purposes enforce any laws that will liberate 
it from the tyranny of its present one-crop 
agriculture. It cannot legislate over basic 
questions of life and death. It is subjected 
to the will of the Congress of the United 
States and to the veto of the President. 

The Supreme Court, in describing the 
status of Puerto Rico, has stated that Puerto 
Rico is a territory of, but not part of, the 
United States. Puerto Rico’s economic 
plight, which is the main cause of the migra- 
tion to the United States, cannot be resolved 
until Puerto Rico is granted sovereignty. 
Puerto Rico can never have the sovereignty 
that it needs to resolve her economic prob- 
lems caused by selfish interests in the United 
States, mind you, until Puerto Rico is given 
her full independence. It has been stated 
that Puerto Rico would starve if given inde- 
pendence. I can hardly conceive how it can 
starve any worse than now. What is more, 
only with independence and a favorable re- 
ciprocal trade treaty, which we have given to 
other countries, can Puerto Rico protect its 
own industries against dumping, protect its 
people against the tariff, and develop an 
economy which will produce food for the 
people of Puerto Rico. This, again, the press 
has not told you. And why? The truth 
would expose what a cruel Wall Street im- 
perialism has caused in Puerto Rico. It 
would expose that while Puerto Ricans are 
unemployed, while its industries are de- 
stroyed, and while Puerto Ricans have to pay 
30 percent more for their food than you and 
I do, that one share of a sugar corporation 
stock paid $6 as a dividend last year and 
7.35 this year. This, of course, the press has 
not told you. 


The campaign of vilification against the 
people of Puerto Rico has two purposes: 

1, To conceal who is responsible for the 
conditions in Puerto Rico. 

2. By vilification, cause discrimination 
against the three-hundred-some-odd-thou- 
sand Puerto Ricans in the city of New York, 
and thereby force them into a condition of 
second-class citizenship and force them into 
a cheap labor market. I have the proof. The 
articles in the press have caused me to re- 
ceive a great number of letters from people 
throughout the country offering Puerto 
Ricans work. What is the kind of work they 
offer? Domestics, servants, represent 97 
percent of the offers I have received. 

This is the old, old story. The same cam- 
paign against the Puerto Ricans was carried 
on against the Irish when they first came 
here, the Jews, Poles, and Italians. It is 
always the game of those whose only interest 
in our Nation is profit and more profit, to 
force the newly arrived into a cheap labor 
market. Puerto Ricans in the city of New 
York live in slums. That is true. Does any- 
one want to live in slums? The answer to 
slums is not vilification of the Puerto 
Ricans but a genuine slum clearance pro- 
gram, and the enactment of a national hous- 
ing program for everyone including our 
Puerto Rican citizens. The Puerto Ricans 
are being subjected to discrimination. The 
answer is not vilification and more discrim- 
ination. In our democracy, the answer is the 
enactment of the Fair Employment Practices 
Act. Puerto Ricans are the last hired and 
the first to be fired. Is this the only answer 
that our democracy can give to these newly 
arrived? 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include therein a petition received 
from Judge Peter Gulau, prominent Le- 
gionnaire of Oak Harbor, Ohio. This 
petition concerns legislation to establish 
a system of universal military training. 

Ottawa CoUNTY 
PROBATE AND JUVENILE COURT, 
Port Clinton, Ohio, December 15, 1947. 
Hon. Homer A. RAMEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find petitions urging 
you to support and vote for legislation es- 
tablishing a system of universal military 
training for American young men, as recom- 
mended by the President's Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training. 

Yours very truly, 
Peter W. GULAU, 
Chairman, Americanism Committee, 
American Legion, John A. Fader 
Post, No. 114, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


PETITION 


Hon. Homer A. RAMEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, 
urge you, our Representative in the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support and 
vote for legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training for American 


young men, as recommended by the Presi- 
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dent’s Advisory 
Training. 
Harold W. Wott, Paul M. Rounker, Le R 
G. Dirnberg, Ernest Windridge, Peter F 
Budde, Charles W. Ravus, Robert W. Reed 


Commission on Univer 


Clarence C. Schutte, Orville H. Baldwi 
Paul R. Lockwood, Oak Harbor, Ohi 
Charles E. Wehner, Rocky Ridge, Ohi 


Eugene Hemminger, Don W. Foreman, Eme: 
Ravas, A. W. Buchanan, Oak Harbor, Oh: 
Howard Garner, Edsie E. Kirk, Port Clint 
Ohio; Emery Orman, Oak Harbor, Ohi 
Beni Domokos, Jr., Fremont, Ohio; w 
Hofacher, Jr., Oak Harbor, Ohio; Jesse 1 
Moore, Sandusky, Ohio; R. R. Warner, C. A 
Tolan, Paul Meyer, Donald C. Jerckhe, R, G 
Leindorfes, Pauline Wierich, Paul H. Wieric} 
Guy H. Dicken, Nick Stevens, Albert w 
Tilton, Carl Scheuerna, R. L. Bolte, H. } 
Fehr, Fannie Kinsel, Carl Kinsel, N. L. Mor 
S. Avery, R. S. Heller, R. G. Bassett, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio; W. E. Hitchcock, Sandus! 
Ohio; Wm. Hunkton, R. M. Meizner, A. W 
Meizner, Bert Bordeaux, Lloyd W. Hetric} 
Walter Hetrick, Frank Schalt, Wm. Sharp: 
Oak Harbor, Ohio; John Fuchner, Toled 
Ohio. 

Willis Bohnsen, Oak Harbor, Ohio; Harry 
McRitchie, Genoa, Ohio; Melvin Wyatt, Her- 
man Culleran, Franklin G. Dvinber, Oak Har- 
bor, Chio; Lucy McRitchie, Genoa, Ohio; 
Mrs. Florence Wyatt, Mrs. Annette Reider, 
Mrs. Jean Lockwood, Mrs. Herman Culleran, 
Mrs. Ed Sharpe, Mrs. Paul Genzman, Jr., Mrs 
Frances Dinberg, Otto E. Reider, Laura 
Reider, Carol F. Habletzel, Herbert P. Gulau, 
Anna A. Gulau, Oak Harbor, Ohio; Oliver 
True, Port Clinton, Ohio; Luella Zehner 
Elgin S. Winters, Oak Harbor, Ohio; Della 
Bolack, Leslie E. Meyer, Louis S. Warner, Port 
Clinton, Ohio; David I. Butler, Toledo, Ohio: 
Peter W. Gerlau, Oak Harbor, Ohio; John L 
Reinheimer, William J. Cullen, Port Clinton, 
Chio; Lorna J. Gulau, Oak Harbor, Ohio; 
Irene Christiansen, E. A. Guth, Eva B. Senfert 
Emma Davis, Evelyn McDougall, Julia A 
Gresh, Caroline I. Burr, Port Clinton, Ohio; 
Myron Hetrick, Oak Harbor, Ohio; O. L. Culle- 
nen, Marian Rasmussen, Wm. L. Moon, James 
Ellenberger, Stacy Fizer, Broder Nissen, Wm. 
A. Hunt, Port Clinton, Ohio; Vilma 
Sauvey, Lakeside, Ohio; Ann, Nelson, Rodena 
Konker, Port Clinton, Ohio; Delos J. Nissen, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio; Marie Ellenberger, Roy 
Onon, Sheldon Meadow, John Banchick, Al 
Bremen, L. Cramer, Fred Kummy, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 





Civil Liberty and Government Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the em- 
ployees of the Government should be 
thoroughly investigated as to their loyal- 
ty, and such who are Communists or 
otherwise do not believe in our form of 
government have no right to employ- 
ment. I am including an editorial cov- 
ering loyalty of those who are employed 
by our Government by Spencer Canary, 
of the Daily Sentinel-Tribune of Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

CIVIL LIBERTY AND GOVERNMENT WORK 

There is considerable confusion in the 
minds of many these days regarding the 
difference of the right of a person to think 
as he pleases regarding government and 
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that they have worked hard in a great en- 
deavor. 

Community after community throughout 
the United States has this youth problem 
before it. Parents, teachers, State and local 
»vernments, and private agencies are trying 
deal with the problem just as we are try- 
g to deal with it here in our district. Some 
ple but dimly recognize its importance, 
ut as we see it outlined here it becomes one 
f the major problems of our district and 
our time. 

To prepare the youth of our community 
and our country for these problems of to- 
morrow having a magnitude and complex- 
ity almost beyond our comprehension—that 
i 
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7 
our job. This contribution by us to the 


future will guarantee that how we live and 
what we believe in shall not go down to de- 
truction in this country. 

But it takes money to run Youth, Inc. 
We have a different idea about money today. 
More and more people feel money is useful 
for the fine things it can do, the things that 
ive personal satisfaction. We are learning 
1at we can get more satisfaction out of 
1elping a program to make young people 
setter citizens than we would get out of an 
‘tra dinner, a new fur coat, or other lux- 
iries. This indicates a fundamental change 
n our character. As citizens of a world be- 
et with more troublesome problems for the 
uture than mankind in all history -has 
nown, we must contribute to the solution 
f these problems not as philanthropy but in 
a spirit of sacrifice and sharing. We must 
contribute more generously than we ever 
thought of before, but we must also get gov- 
ernmental help for the added funds which 
the very big job needs. 

Accordingly, I have introduced in the 
House of Representatives today, the Federal 
youth assistance bill. It authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000,000 for aid to State, 
local, and private agencies which are con- 
cerned with the problems of youth, It 
creates a Federal Youth Board within the 
Federal Security Administration to coordi- 
nate all Government youth activities. The 
administrator of the board is to be the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator and the three 
other members of the board are to be des- 
ignated respectively by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of Defense, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; and the two remain- 
ing members are to be designated by the ad- 
ministrator to represent the Children’s Bu- 
nd the Office of Education. The ad- 
tor is also authorized to create an 
Committee on Youth to include 
itatives of schcols and colleges, sccial 
cers, State and municipal governments, 
local youth organizations, trade and irdus- 
trial organizations, labor unions, and inter- 
ext 
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ed private agencies and outstanding citi- 
1s. Federal funds are to be provided on a 
matching basis with State and local funds 
for government or private agency youth pro- 
grams, which meet with the approval of the 


administrator. Such. programs must pro- 
vide for health services, vocational training, 
and citizenship orientation courses. The bill 


also provides that particular youth projects 
for which Federal assistance is provided may 
be designated as war memorials. I am hope- 
ful that this bill will be considered during 
the early part of the coming regular session 
of Congress. 

I am working, therefore, to get the maxi- 
mum governmental help for all youth ac- 
tivities. To do the immediate job, though, 
and with the help which is afforded now, 
Youth, Inc., needs your assistance. The fate 
of your children and of their children and 
of all our world holds deer, is wedded to the 
training and development of our youth. 
Can we do less than to so adequately finance 
Youth, Inc., as to feel that we at least have 
done what human beings can do to protect 
our heritage for the future, With our new 


al 





conception of what community work means, 
this calls for a sharing which comes out of 
deep conviction and not for philanthropy 
alone. It calls, too, for taking a personal 
part in the day-to-day work in Youth, Inc. 
With such a critically important job and with 
the goal before us of a century of peace and 
well-being for all our people, our community 
will not fail. 





America in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


ALEPPO COLLEGE, 
Alenpo, Syria, December 9, 1947. 
The Honorable FRANCEs P. BOLTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mrs. Botton: In the rush and excite- 
ment of these days since the decision of the 
U. N. for the partition of Palestine, I have 
sought in vain for a few hours of quiet—and 
particularly quiet of mind—to sit down and 
put on paper some of the things I wish all 
people in America knew. Of course I have 
no way to reach them, so I must write only 
to those I know. 

I thought of writing to President Truman, 
but Iam sure that whatever Secretary might 
read it would merely file it with “letters re- 
ceived—Syria,” remarking that here is one 
more American abroad “trying to get in solid 
with his environment,” or words to that ef- 
fect 

So I write particularly to you. That is 
partly because you are in an official position 
to make some of the facts known where they 
may do the most good. Even more, it is be- 
cause you have been out here recently 
enough to put full credence in what I say. 
I trust your visit to Aleppo persuaded you 
that some of us out here know what we are 
talking about, and have relatively unbiased 
views of the whole situation on a non- 
partisan basis. 

I could write a long story of the past week: 
of the ominous quiet in the city when the 
news of the decision was received, of the 
spontaneous and uncontrollable violence 
against the property of local Jews, of the deep 
stirring of anti-foreign feeling (reserved 
silences from our friends, and a bomb out- 
side the house on the part of those eager to 
show their hatred for any and all Ameri- 
cans). Let me, however, state the present 
position in Aleppo in four simple statements. 
What is true here is true of every part of the 
Arab world from which we have reports. 

1. The anger and disappointment of the 
Arab world is deep and powerful. That 
feeling pervades all levels of the population. 
Ve anticipated some such outburst in the 
event of a decision for partition, but even 
those of us most familiar with this part of 
the world predicted no more than has hap- 
pened. 

2. The Syrian Government has gone out 
of its way to protect us, as Americans. 
Had the Government closed one eye, to say 
nothing of calling for a thorough boycott 
of American interests out here, there would 
have been no more left of the college than 
was left of the local synagogues and Jewish 
schools. (There were 15 fires visible in the 
city at one time, a week ago Monday after- 
noon). 
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3. The American Government is held par- 
ticularly responsible for the decision of t 
U.N. That feeling is widely held, whether ; 
is correct or not; and the advocates of that 
view base it on reports of pressure of the 
United States upon other member states, 
before the voting; and upon the actual re- 
ports of the debate in the Assembly. Thx 
who listened to the broadcasts from Lak 
Success will never forgive the American 
representatives the flippant and sarcast 
treatment of the Arab delegates and their 
position. 

4. Strenuous and careful preparations f 
war are going forward, whether that pb 
guerrilla warfare to aid the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, or an all-out effort of the armies 
the Arab States. As a relatively well-in- 
formed long-time resident out here, I sce no 
foundation whatever for the view that the 
Arab peoples will just shout a while and then 
forget, as some say they will do. The prepa- 
rations now going forward, and particular) 
the cold anger which motivates them, are in 
deadly earnest and should be given corre- 
sponding consideration in any thinking 
about the present situation in Palestine. 

Living in the midst of such facts, with a 
deep personal sense of the tragedy that im- 
pends for all in Palestine—Arab, Jew, and 
foreigner—one wishes for some hope of rea- 
son and reality on the part of those who sit 
outside and criticize and pass motions and 
write newspaper headlines. Here are some 
of the kinds of questions that come to mind 

Must the poor old Near East suffer forever 
from religious and political strife? As 
though there were not enough quarrels here 
without any being injected from outside. 

Have we entirely forgotten that the whole 
pleading for the Zionist cause was done on 
the basis of the essential common interests 
of Arab and Jew? And that the building of 
a Jewish state out here on any other basis is 
sheer imperialism? 

Is it too late for the American Government 
to admit that it is backing the wrong horse? 
That its action was based on false informa- 
tion as to the real opposition of the Arab 
world to partition? 

Can the American people afford to throw 
away the biusic good will of all the Arab and 
Moslem peoples? That question should 
stand on its own feet, but it can also be asked 
with particular emphasis in view of the total 
world situation and the strategic position of 
the Arab world. Part of the background of 
feeling now against America is the deep dis- 
appointment that they cannot be friendly 
with the one power that they feel to be dem- 
ocratic, friendly to small peoples, and (apait 
from Palestine) without any ax to grind in 
this part of the world. 

What can we, as Americans living abroad 
make of the persistent and (it would seem) 
willful disregard on the part of the American 
Government of the sincere opinion and ad- 
vice of its own best representatives abroad 
You know, as I do, that not only the diplo- 
matic representatives of the United Statcs 
out here, but the heads of American colleges 
and universities, missionaries, businessmen 
and journalists (save the “specialists” on the 
Palestine problem) have been steadily and 
consistently telling any who would listen 
that the cause of political Zionism has been 
a lost cause—if not from the beginning, at 
least since a date in the middle thirties. 

If the American Government can so ignore 
the voice of even its own advisers on Near 
Eastern affairs (and perhaps similar situa- 
tions exist elsewhere in the world) are we 
really fit, as a nation, to carry a responsible 
part in world affairs? 

More specifically, how can we who live out 
here have any confidence that the American 
Government will not, in a moment of politi- 
cal exuberance, do something foolish to sup- 
port the Zionist side in what has become an 
open war between Jew and Arab in Palestine? 
Do the responsible authorities think what 
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Universal Mil itary Trainin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
OF REPRESENTATIV 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include rn the following peti- 
tion reccived from Mrs. Amelia Stoisoru, 
Toledo, Ohio, concerning proposed legis- 
lation to establish a system of universal 

military training: 

h striving for. Therefore, we, 
United States and voters, ur 
you, our Representative in the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support and 
vote for legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training for American 
young men, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training 

Julia Koestr, Bessie Layman, Ida Keller, 
Nellie Frost, Hilda E. Hutchisson, Leona Gil- 
lespie, Roseva Mathews, Josephine Reinhardt, 
Ethel Schneider, Virginia Windle, Lillian P. 
Collins, Theresa W Schmidt, Berdonna 
Hutchisson, H. Pauline Keyes, Gladys C. 
Schmidt, Ruth E. Whipple, Lucille Alberts 
Clara Calcaminegio, Lillian Goheen, Henrie tta 
A. Gors, Mary Scharfee, Frank Blake, John 
Staisou, Henry Steve Loff, Fred W. Young, 
Melvin I. Berndt, Layton A. Finn, Toledo, 
Ohio; Kenneth S. Larzelere, Sylvania, Ohio; 
Frank J. Crosby, Betty Day, Alta Ganun 
James E. Hallaver, Iris M. Hallaver, Nac mi 
Smyth, Bernie Smyth, Agnes S. Rehberg, Carl 
L. Rehberg, Frank Hemsoth, Mary E. Hem- 
soth, Wilma Winterhalton, E. Woolf, Mar- 
guerite Rollins, Dorothy Martin, Frank 
Martin, R. E. Rollins, Leona Woolf, Jean M. 
Weelfie, Toledo, Ohio, E. F. Grunlise, Marimer, 
Ohio; J. G. Davy, J. Oozechawski, Richard 
Carpenter, M, P, Metzger, Mrs. M. P. Metzger, 
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Let Us Have Peace 
EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 
OF UTAH 

THE SENATE OF THE 
De« iber 19 (legislative 
Thursday. December 4, 19 


Mr. WATKINS Mr. President, or 
vember 14 of this year J. R 
rk, Jr., former Under Sec etary oO 
ate, former Ambassador to Mexic 
many yeal itor of the St 
rtment, delivered a very significan 
dress. One may or may not 
th what he said, but I think the sub 
nee of his address should be brough 
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that reason, I ask unanimous con 
that it may be published in the Ap 
ndix of the Recorp. I have had a 
mate made, and the speech will oc 
of the 
stimated cost of $284. 
There being no objection, the addres 
ordered to be print 
follows: 
Let Us HAVE PEACE 

(By President J. Reuben Clark, Jr.) 
(The following 1 





dress by Pr i Clark given N« 
1947, at Ch ! I e the Agency M 
agement A ciati ) 
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surrender rez 


d the Union Army, who be- 





gan fri lute Grar ordered these 

ped nce, d “The war is over, 
our ¢ tr} n again, and 

the | ign of rt icing after the vict 

Vv be to abstain from all dem 

in the f The men in blue minj 

t her around common camp fires with 

men in gray, often eating from a common 

n The war was actually over. 


Grant and Lee met as gentlemen; they 


n tiated as gentlemen; they parted as 
gentlemen The next day Grant made a 
formal call upon Lee and they visited to- 
ther for half an hou There was no bit- 
f no hatred. They, for themselves, 
bu d the p 
Gi t's terms for Lee’s surrender became 
the ter! f the surrender of all the 
hern armies 
There was no indemnit; While under 
tl law, the war was rebellion and its 
wagers traitors, no one suffered a traitor’s 
punishment 
At his last Cabinet meeting, held on the 
morning of the day of his assassination, Lin- 


coln, as reported by his Secretary of Navy 
Welles, said: 

No one need expect he would take any 
part in hanging or killing these men, even 
the worst of them. Frighten them out of 
the country, open the gates, let down the 
bars, scare them off,’ said he throwing up 
his hands as if scar y sheep. ‘Enough lives 


have been sacrificed; we must extinguish 
our resentments if we expect harmony and 
union.’ ”’ 


I beiieve that God's mercy and love brooded 
over that meeting of Grant and Lee, victor 
and vanquished; that He manifested His 
d n and purpose that, the Union pre- 
served and slavery blotted out, this Nation 
should not be cursed with a blight of hate, 
but that it should feel and live the divine 
principle voiced by Jesus Himself—“Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
hy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbor as thyself”; and that Lincoln 
came near the divine standard of loving 
your enemies when he declared “he would 
not take any part in hanging or killing these 
men, even the worst of them.” 

A few years later, in accepting the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, Grant, returning 
to the of Appomattox, exhorted his 
fellow countrymen: “Let us have peace.” 

Peace has been the pearl of great price, 
coveted, searched for by man during all the 
ages. 

Appomattox showed the temper of this 
people of ours, not in the course of a long 
period of growth, advancement, and peace, 
but at the close of a bloody, fratricidal war, 
where literally father fought son, and son 
father, and brother fought brother—a kind 
of war that makes more and deeper wounds 
than any other kind of conflict. Yet this 
temper and concept, this high idealism and 
lofty purpose of Grant and Lincoln, seem- 
ingly fostered by the tragedies of the war, 
followed us for a half a century thereafter. 


spirit 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


With the only great trained military force 
in the world at the end of the way, and able 
to work out our will, we patiently dealt with 
England and France in the matter of their 
invasion of Mexico and the French attempt 
to set up a Mexican monarchy under the 
Austrian Maximilian. We might then, with 
comparative ease and complete success, have 
waged war, driven out the invaders, con- 
quered Mexico itself, and annexed it. There 
were none in the world then ready to say to 
1s nay. But we forebore. We loved peace. 

Britain during the Civil War, had aided 
the South, in sympathy not only but by 
credits and the building of Confederate 
cruisers and furnishing of armaments. The 
war was taxing our strength. The Confed- 
erate cruisers—Laird’s Ironclads—built at 
were about to take to sea. 


Birkenhead, 


Adams, our Minister to Great Britain, re- 


newed at this point his representations 
against this violation of neutrality, and 
solemnly declared, “It would be superfluous 


ne to remind your lordship that this is 
war.” His lordship stopped the sailing, but 
this, with the depredations of the Alabama 
and other British-built and outfitted Con- 
federate cruisers, left us with a feeling of 
deep injury. Our property loss had been 
enormous. 

Yet, when the war was over and we were 
where we could speak boldly and use, if 
need be, the strong arm, we patiently dealt 
with England for a peaceful adjustment of 
our claims. We went to arbitration and 
And let it always be said to Britain's 
credit, and to ours, that the then two strong- 
est nations in the world solved their differ- 
ences by the friendly method of arbitration 
instead of by war, even though the vital in- 
terests and honor of each were involved. 
Again we sought peace. 

In the 1860’s we forbore war with Spain, 
declaring her intentions to annex Santo Do- 
mingo, and to repossess certain Peruvian 
islands. 

We were equally restrained in 1895 in the 
boundary dispute between Venezuela and 
Great Britain, which threatened a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. It was in the course 
of his great discussion with Lord Salisbury, 
that Secretary Olney voiced his striking dic- 
tum: “Today the United States is practical- 
ly sovereign on this continent, and its flat 
is law upon the subjects to which it confines 
its interposition.” This boundary was peace- 
fully adjusted. 

A like restraint marked our course in 1903 
when France, Germany, and Great Britain 
instituted a pacific blockade against Ven- 
ezuela. The injuries of which the powers 
complained were settled by peaceful means. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 

From the Jay Treaty with Great Britain of 
1793, until the recent past, we have encour- 
aged and sought to secure the settlement of 
international difficulties and disputes by 
friendly means—by arbitration where we 
were concerned, and by arbitration and me- 
diation where others only were involved. 

Beginning with arbitrations under the Jay 
Treaty between ourselves and Great Britain, 
where we adjusted claims arising out of our 
Revolution, we have entered into numerous 
treaties, conventions, and protocols for the 
adjustment of our disputes with other na- 
tions, involving indemnities for injuries 
arising out of wars, involving sovereign rights 
and title to our national territory, damages 
for outrages to our citizens and for the de- 
spoliation of their property, our rights in the 
Northeastern Coast fisheries, and to the fur 
seals of Alaska, our rights under the laws of 
neutrality. 

The three great exceptions to the peace- 
ful adjustment of our international disputes, 
prior to World War I, were the War of 1812 
with Britain, which was the culmination of 
a long series of injuries and treaty violations 
that did not yield to friendly solution; our 
war with Mexico of the 1840's, where we 
were the aggressor—our motives for waging 
that war will scarcely stand objective scru- 
tiny, either as to altruism or unselfishness; 
and our war with Spain of 1898, where we 
intervened to stop further oppression and 
bloodshed, really to abate an international 
nuisance. 


won. 


MEDIATION 
We have more than once mediated to stop 
wars between other countries; the outstand- 
ing example of this is our mediation under 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the war 
between Russia and Japan. We have re- 
peatedly exercised our good offices to adjust 
differences between other countries, particu- 
larly in the Latin Americas. In these the 
peace motive guided our course, 
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In the two Hague Conferences of 1899 ang 








1907, while other nations busied themsely; 
mostly with conventions dealing with war, 
our emphasis was placed on perfecting con- 
ventions for the specific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. This was in line with the 
lo‘ty purpose of our national diplomacy until] 
after the last Hague Conference. In al! 
these, peace with other members of the 
society of nations motivated our course. 

Nor should we overlook the special effort 
of Secretaries Olney, Hay, Knox, and Bryan 
to negotiate both general and special treati 
to promote peace, nor the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact for the Outlawry of War. 

Nor should we end this brief catalogue 
of some of our efforts without calling at- 
tention to the Rush-Bagot notes by which 
the United States and Great Britain accom- 
plished the limitation of armament on the 
Great Lakes, an informal] agreement that has 
robbed our Canadian border question of all 
threat of trouble for more than 130 year 

That gentlemen, is America’s record, the 
greatest record for peace made thus far by 
any nation in the world. Future genera- 
tions will so appraise it. It is a record th 
made every man, woman, and child proud 
of his American citizenship and heritage, 











CHANGING OUR COURSE 


But it seems to us of the common people 
that all this is about tochange. Uninformed, 
we know we must appraise our condition with 
caution and reserve; we must recognize we 
may be wrong. Yet, the facts we are per- 
mitted to know shock us with their threat 
of world-wide disaster through another 
gigantic global war. It seems clear to us that 
we have forsaken or are ignoring the ideals 
and concepts of the past; that we are neither 
planning nor seeking peace; that our actions 
and policies will not lead to peace, but, on 
the contrary, they are breeding and fostering 
that hate, suspicion, and fear which are al- 
ways the begetters of war, near or remote 

We are not unaware that this estimate will 
be denied. We shall be assured that what is 
really sought is peace, and that nothing is 
done or planned that has not peace for its 
ultimate aim and end. ut w? may properly 
look at the facts we have, and reach our own 
conclusions thereon, faulty though they may 
be. Our lack of full information leaves us no 
other course. 

It looks to us as if in our dealing with our 
conquered foes, we of America have forgotten 
Appomattox; we have turne.. our backs on 
the idealism and lofty conduct and purpose 
of our whole history; we have with us neither 
the vision nor the humanity that were the 
controlling element of our past. We seem to 


have turned back the hearts of men more 
than 2,000 years, and to be back into 
paganism. 


LESSONS OF APPOMATTOX 


Since our action at Appomattox was the 
embcdiment of our lofty concepts and high 
idealism, let us contrast its essentials with 
those of the course we have pursued and are 
now pursuing, to see how far afield we have 
gone. 

EFFUSION OF BLOOD 


Grant’s first concern at Appomattox was to 
stop the shedding of blood. Lee was equally 
concerned. 

How have we acted? 

It has been aflirmed since the war that 
the underground party in Germany offered 
to cooperate with us to stop the further 
shedding of blood and to end the war, end 
that we refused to follow. Ido not know the 
influence that led us to refuse that humane 
offer, if it was made, and so save further 
slaughter of our own sons, but when the cur- 
tains are drawn back and the whole picture 
is shown, I shall not be surprised if we shall 
see that our bloody course was inspired by 
the German political refugees and their 
American friends, who, safe on our shores 
and behind our defenses, were quite willing 
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fir and fundamental maxim should be, 
never to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Euro] our second, never to suffer Europe to 
i ddle wi cis-Atlantic affairs.” 
ri} u verlook that great doctrine 
f neutrality t up under Washington him- 
self and Jefferson and Hamilton, which was 
aimed at and I ucht about the localizing of 
i rmed conflicts, and the preser- 
vation, under prescribed rules, of peacetime 
ii rse b veen belligerents and non- 
belligerent War was to curse as few people 
as {| ib] This has been jettisoned for 
the cept that every war should involve all 
nations, king all suffer the ravages of a 
global wal 
Until 1e last quarter of a century, this 
gospel of the fathers was the polar star by 
1 W et « international course. In 
1 fi 0 ¥ of our constituticnal exist- 
€ we had three foreign wars, the first 
nerely the final effort of our Revolution, 
) made good our independence. During 
eC ¢ it followed we had two foreign 


¢ 

i f considerable magnitude. 

ng the next 23 years, we had two global 
While the gospel of the fathers guided 

we had peace When we forsook it, two 

great wars ¢ ulfed us 

It is not clear when we began our wander- 


“amtatra 
72 oO ‘¢ 





fi nor necessary to determine the time. 
P dent Theodore Roosevelt was hinting our 
straying when he uttered the dictum, “Speak 
8 ly and carry a big stick.” We were to 
force others to d ur bidding. President 
Wilson had the full departure in mind when 
he declared: “Everybody's business is our 
busi ’ Since then we have leaped ahead 
along the anciently forbidden path. 


In our course under the new gosnel of in- 


terf nee with everything we do not like, we 
have gone forward and are going forward, as 
if we} 1 all the good of human gov- 
ernment, ¢ human economic concept, of 


human comfort, and of human welfare, all 
f w! are to impose on the balance of 
a concept born of the grossest 
national egotism. In human affairs no na- 
that all it practices and believes 





; t, and that all that others have that 
differs from what it has is wrong. Men inflict 
an unholy tragedy when they proceed on that 
basi No man, no society, no people, no na- 
tion is whc in human affairs; and 





lly right ir 
none is wholly wrong. A fundamental prin- 
ciple of the operation of human society is to 
live and let live 

Yet, to repeat, we have entered into new 
fields to impose our will and concepts on 
others. This means we must use force, and 
force means war, not peace. 





COST OF OUR APOSTASY 

What has our apostasy from peace cost us? 

In men our two recent adventures have 
cost in casualties, dead, wounded, and miss- 
ing, 1,402,600, with almost as many saddened 
and crippled homes. 

In money it has cost in World War I some 
sixty-odd billion dollars; and World War II 
cost us some four hundred-odd billion dol- 
lars, including increased civilian help, in 
total, almost a half a trillion, the great bulk 
of which we still owe. 

In spiritual values it has brought great 
numbers of our youth and older men to the 
very depths of desponding atheism. Our 
whole social structure seems undermined. 





We are } ming a blaspheming, unchaste, 
non-Christian, godless race, Spiritually we 
eem ripe for another war. 


In values of government and law these wars 
and the interminglings of men of different 
concepts of treedom and human rights have 
brought into our own system the despotic 
principles of European systems, against 
which the fathers warned, thovgh they came 
to us through doors the fathers did not see. 
Many and influential persons amongst us, of 
alien concents and sometimes of alien hirth, 
no longer admit that man possesses the in- 
alienable rights of the Declaration of Inde- 
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endence and the fundamental precepts of the 
Constitution. Our courts no longer guar- 
antee these rights and enforce these princi- 
ple We have and are aping and adopting 
the policies and the legal theories of Europe. 
Colonel House records that when President 
Wilson hesitated to launch us into the First 
World War, because he did not know what 
measures to take to wage the war, he, Colonel 
House, assured the President that it was 
simple. All he had to do, said Colonel House, 
was to do the things Europe had already 
done. And so we proceeded, and from then 
till now we have constantly and more and 
more adopted European governmental con- 
cepts and laws, to the loss of liberty and of 
the happiness and security of our people. 

All this takes us into a situation that 
places our destinies largely in the hands of 
those who appear to be urging us toward war, 
not peace. 

It is time we returned to the political 
faith and work of the fathers. It is indi: 
pensable that we do so if we are to have 
peace. I believe in the old faith and the old 
works, under which we had so much of peace. 
I 
Lf 
i 








am a political isolationist in the full sense 
the term and am not fearful in declar- 
political isolationist because— 


believe in the wisdom of the course 














defined by Washington, Jefferson, and other 
ancient statesmen. The whole history of 
Al ica before and since the Revolution 
proves the truthfulness of their assertions. 
All pre evolutionary history we 
were at war, we were robbed, plundered, and 
n icred because of European wars, in the 


issues and causes of which we had no con- 
cern. History is repeating itself. 

I believe American manhood is too valu- 
able to be sacrificed on foreign soil for foreign 
issues and causes. 

I believe that permanent peace will never 
come into the world from the muzzle of a 
a 


gun. Guns and bayonets will, in the future’ 


as in the past, bring truces, long or short, but 
never peace that endures. 

I believe President Wilson had the true 
principle when he spoke of the strength and 
power of the moral force of the world. Moral 
force in a nation fructifies industry, thrift, 
good-will, neighborliness, the friendly inter- 
course of nations, the peace that all men 
seek; whereas force is barren. 

I believe America’s role in the world is not 
one of force, but is of that same peaceful 
intent and act that has characterized the 
history of the country from its birth till the 
last third of a century. 

I believe that moral force is far more po- 
tent than physical force in international re- 
lations. 

I believe that America should again turn 
to the promotion of the peaceful adjustment 
of international disputes, which will help us 
retain the measureless moral force we once 
possessed, to the regeneration and salvation 
of the world. We now speak with the strong 
arm of physical force—we have no moral 
force left. 

I believe we should once more turn our 
brains and our resources to the problem, not 
of killing men, women, and children, com- 
batant and noncombatant, but of bringing to 
them more of good living and high thinking. 

I believe political isolation will bring to 
us the greatest happiness and prosperity, the 
greatest temporal achievement not only, but 
the highest intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment also, the greatest power for good, the 
strongest force for peace, the greatest bless- 
ing to the world. 


THE SAME OLD WORLD 


I am not shaken in my convictions nor 
frightened by the assertion of many good 
people and fostered by the Communists and 
“new thoughters” that the doctrine of the 
fathers is outmoded and that we are in a new 
world. All the age-old forces are still peer- 
ing out at us—greed, avarice, ambition, self- 
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ishness, the passion to rule, the desire to 


Not a single wanton face is missing and the 
visages of some are more hideous than ever. 
While radar, the radio, the telephone, the 
airplane have facilitated our talking 
visiting with our neighbors, they have not 
made new beings out of us nor out of them, 
nor changed either our characters or theirs, 
We are just as we were, with the possibility 
of a little more back-fence gossiping and 
quarreling, and a little more brawling among 
the children. But the households remain 
essentially as they were. We still have oceans 
between us; we live on different continents, 
under different conditions; we can and should 
mind our own business and let others do the 
same. 

In my view our whole international course 
and policy is basically wrong, and must be 
changed if peace is tocome. Our policy has 
brought us, and pursued will continue to 
bring us, only the hatred of nations now 
and we cannot thrive on that, financially 
or spiritually—and certain war hereafter, 
with a list of horrors and woes we do not now 
even surmise. If we really want peace, we 
must change our course to get it. We must 
honestly strive for peace and quit sparring 
for military advantage. We must learn and 
practice, as a nation and as a world, the 
divine principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
There is no other way. 











WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Someone will, at this point, play the ace 
question, with the smug finality that always 
acc nies it: What would you do? 

I frankly answer, I do not know, for I do 
not know the facts. Furthermore, a critic 
with no authority or power in a situation, 
and from whom is withheld a knowledge of 
the facts, is under no obligation to propose 
an alternative. He may rest by pointing out 
defects in policy. 

On the other hand, I say, give us the facts, 
all of them, hiding nothing, and we shall tell 
you what to do. As one American citizen, I 
dare Government to give us the facts, all the 
facts, including what kind of war they think 
the next war will be, what kind they intend 
to wage, and how many lives it will cost, in- 
cluding the aged, the infirm, and women, and 
children. 

We, the common people, have not been told 
the facts for years, since long before the last 
war broke. We are not now being told the 
facts. Wecan only surmise. But give us the 
facts and we will answer. And in our multi- 
tude of counsel you will find wisdom. 

In conclusion, I will hazard one suggestion: 

Unless all history is reversed and its les- 
sons and principles al) blotted out, it is in- 
conceivable that any system can be set up by 
a@ personal despot or by an oligarchy either of 
intellectuals or of cruel, heartless, ambitious 
men, that can permanently rob men of their 
freedom and put them in slavery. This never 
has been done. Sconer or later such a sys- 
tem has always broken down; it always will 
break down, because, despite what atheists 
and scoffers say or think, man is child of God, 
who planted in man’s soul certain eternal 
concepts and urges that are stronger than 
mortal life or any of the intellectual or 
physical incidents of mortality. 

Among these elemental concepts is the love 
of freedom; it is found in man not only, but 
even in the brutes. Man and beast rebel 
against slavery. They yield to it only under 
compelling force. 

Another elemental, eternal concept is be- 
lief in God, which may ripen into a knowl- 
edge of God. Normal man ultimately de- 
mands this belief to make mortality tolerable. 

Modern communism as explained by Com- 
munists who are in places where they speak 
their real minds, deny God, declare that 
other men are beasts that must be tamed and 
worked as beasts. This is an enemy that 
threatens us within and without. This is 
not a Godless world. 
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by which we may get rid of them. Death is 








that way We ourselves, in some cases, 
pl ntly choose a partial death. A mangled 
I inful limb, which cannot be restored, we 
\ rly cut off. He who plucks out a tooth, 
} ith it freely, since the pain goes with 
it; and he, who quits the whole body, parts 
with all pains and possibilities of 
ndd ses whch it was liable to, or 

( of making him suffer 
Our friend and we were invited abroad on 
of pleasure, which is to last forever. 
His « ir W ready first, and he is gone before 
1 We could not all conveniently start to- 
d why should you and I be grieved 
{ h ce we are soon to follow, and know 

where to find him? 

Albert Alexander could truly have used the 


m the Fourth Chapter of Timothy II: 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my < rse, I have kept the faith.” 


FREDERICK M. KELLEY. 





Rights of Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been furnished, by Capt. James P. Mc- 
Govern, a leiter dated December 11, 1947, 
together with a statement by the Hon- 
orable Edward A, Alexander, of the New 
York bar, with reference to certain in- 
teresting legal phases of the rights of 
congressional committees, which I in- 
clude herein: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES HARDIN PETERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing here- 
with letter published in the New York Times 
of this date which you may deem worthy of 
being included in your remarks for the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Mr. Edward A. Alex- 
ander, who wrote it, is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. He is a life-long 
friend of mine and it would please me were 
you to see your way clear to give the people 
of our Nation an opportunity to read what 
this truly great lawyer has written on the 
above subject through the official publica- 
tion of their Congress. 

With assurances of high esteem and per- 
sonal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES PaTRICK MCGOVERN. 








HEARINGS ON COMMUNISM—INVESTIGATION OF 
I LYWoOOoD WRITERS BY THOMAS COMMITTEE 
DISCUSSED 

To the Eprror OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

In quite a few of the articles appearing in 

t press, including editorials, there seems to 

be a lot of contusion concerning the issues 

arising out of the refusal of the 10 Hollywood 

W rs to answer the simple question as to 

whether or not each of them is or is not a 


For instance, in your issue of November 23 
there appears a special to the New York 
Times, written by Lewis Wood, entitled “Le- 
gality of Communism is Undccided by 
Courts; No Law Against Party Membership, 
but New Test Cases Are Pending.” The very 
title shows a misconception of the issues in- 
volved 

Whether or not the Communist Party is 
or is not legal is entirely immaterial. The 


first question involved is whether Congress 
has the constitutional power to obtain in- 
formation for the purpose of framing laws, 
and as an incident to that power to compel 
witnesses to attend and testify. If the Con- 
stitution gives Congress that power, then it 
had the right to exercise it by subpenaing 
these 10 H wood writers and asking them 
any questions it saw fit. 














OBJECTION TO REPLY 


Each one of these writers as a witness | 





the personal privilege, under the Constitu- 


‘ 


tion, to object to answering any question on 
the ground that his answer might furnish 
self-incriminating evidence against him or, 
as it is sometimes put, tend to incriminate 
him. His right to object on that ground is 
a personal privilege and may be waived. No 
one of these witnesses, however, from all the 
accounts I have read, did object on the 
ground that his answer might tend to in- 
criminate him. Therefore, when each of 
them refused to answer whether he was or 
was not a Communist, without exercising his 
personal privilege by interposing his objec- 
tion that the swer would tend to incrim- 
inate him, he had no excuse or reason for 
not answering it 

In the first place, if it is not a crime under 
the laws of any State or under any act of 
Congress to be a Communist, a witness can- 
not interpose his objection that his answer 
will tend to incriminate him. A congres- 
sional committee would not have to pass on 
the question as to whether the Communist 
Party is a lawful political party if the wit- 
ness does not raise the question that a 
Communist is a criminal and that he will 
not, therefore, answer as to whether or not 
he is one on that ground. 

However, in the opinion of this writer, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
nct only acted well within its constitutional 
authority but also acted in the interests of 
a sound public policy in attempting to find 
out whether or not a means of communica- 
tion, such as that of the moving-picture in- 
dustry, was being influenced to bring about 
public opinion in favor of changing the 
United States Government, a representative 
republican Government, into that of a Com- 
munist Government. 

If the congressional committee discovered 
in the course of its investigation that the 
Russian Communist Government is attempt- 
ing to influence Hollywocd throuch the em- 
ployment of Communist scenario writers and 
others, to create through innuendos or oth- 
erwise, by other and different subtle means, 
moving pictures for the purpose of influ- 
encing the youth of America in favor of 
communism, they would violate their duty 
to the American people if they did not fully 
expose such a situation to the public. 
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ESSENTIAL STEP 

As one of the steps toward that end it 
is absolutely essential to know whether these 
writers are or are not Communists. Nu- 
merous articles appearing in the press con- 
tain immaterial matter tending to confuse 
this issue. 

Now I do not attribute to Mr. Lewis Wood 
anything but the best intentions in writ- 
ing his article, but it seems to me that it 
is based on a misapprehension. Take one 
of the statements he made merely as one 
illustration. He says: “Charges of con- 
tempt of Congress, specifically, refusing to 
answer the House committee’s question on 
membership in the Communist Party, would 
have nothing to do with Communist activ- 
ity itself. Under Federal statutes there is 
nothing illegal about being a Communist.” 

From that statement anycne would get 
the impression that the congressional com- 
mittee, in asking each witness whether he 
was a member of the Communist Party, 
was asking an immaterial question. In any 
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investigation it is necessary to ask ques- 
tions which tend to prove the objective 
which the interrcgator seeks. 

It is certainly immaterial whether the 
Communist Party is a criminal organization 
in the United States or not. If a witness 
is not a Communist and it is charged against 
him that he wrote moving pictures which, 
through subtle innuendo, tend to influence 
the people of the United States against the 
existing capitalistic system, there is reason 
to believe that he did not write such pictures 
at the request of the Communist Party. If 
however, he admitted that he is a Con 
nist, it would tend to prove that he wrote 
such pictures for that reason, and perhaps 
it would carry some weight on conflicting 
testimony, if such existed, that he may have 
written them at the request of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. 

I have always contended that no nation, 
whether it be Russia or any other nation, 
has the right to meddle in the internal af- 
fairs of any other nation, large or small. 
In the case of the United States the meddling 
by any other nation into the domestic af- 
fairs of the United States, with the object 
in view of changing our form of government, 
is a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

We should pass a Federal statute pro- 
hibiting any such intermeddling. The United 
States has the right to preserve its existence 
as a free representative Republic (sometime 
erroneously called a democracy) founded 
upon a belief in Ged and the free-enterprise 
system. 

If the United States Government should 
consider passing such legislation, any one 
of its congressional committees has the full 
power to elicit from witnesses whether any 
other nation, as a nation, has caused propa- 
ganda to be issued in the United States 
which would tend to destroy our form of 
government and our free capitalistic system, 
and as a step toward that objective to ask 
any witness whom it proposes to question 
further concerning his activities in that di- 
rection whether he wes or was not a member 
of the Communist Party. If the Committee 
on Un-American Activities did not ask such 
questions as a necessary preliminary to 
eliciting further information on the subject, 
the committee itself would not be American. 

Epwarp A. ALEXANDER. 

NEw YorkK, November 26, 1947, 
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Tribute to Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Com- 
mandant, United States Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. GEORGE W. SARBACHER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. SARBACHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that our country this month 
will lose the active services of one to 
whom we partially owe our freedom at 
this moment—one of our military lead- 
ers whose personal courage and deter- 
mination rose above a fanatical and 
equally determined enemy, a general who 
helped turn the tide, not merely of a 
battle or a campaign, but of the Pacific 
war itself. 

Gen. Alexander Archer Vandegrift, 
now retiring as eighteenth Commandant 
of the United States Marine Corps, is 
that man, 
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One by one, our war leaders have 
stepped down. To each of them—to Ad- 
mirals King and Nimitz, to Generals 
Marskall and Arnold—the Nation stands 
in measureless debt, as it does indeed, 
to the sailors and soldiers whom they 
led. And yet, Mr. Speaker, just as we 
think of our Marines as an elite corps 
entirely apart from the other services, 
so also do we remember General Vande- 
grift with particular thankfulness. He 
too has served his country in a special 
way: the Marines’ way. 

It typified General Vandegrift, as it 
does his corps, when he once told a con- 
gressional committee: 

Remember that $50 a month was not the 
consideration that led men to die st i 
Iwo Jima or to crash in flames over Tokyo. 





All his service career has been devoted 
to the task of leading marines to do 
things which could never be bought. 

It is little more than 5 years since Au- 
gust 7, 1942, when the First Marine Divi- 
sion landed on Guadalcanal with Gen- 
eral Vandegrift in command. In those 
days most American citizens had never 
heard of Archer Vandegrift. They did 
know, however, that his marines were 
ready for battle; they did know, perhaps, 
that although not a single United States 
Army division was ready to face the Jap- 
anese in the South Pacific, the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force could be relied upon to stem 
the tide; they soon realized that, despite 
even MacArthur’s prophecies of disas- 
ter, the Marines were on Guadalcanal to 
stay. Soon they began to ask, “Who is 
General Vandegrift? What kind of man 
is it who has stopped the Japanese?” 

Curiously enough, the answers seemed 
almost meager. General Vandegrift, it 
appeared, was a quiet man; a steady sort 
of individual who refused to be rattled 
as he thought through a problem. Har- 
mony, teamwork, and honest firmness 
were the attributes of his command— 
coupled, of course, with a marine’s will- 
ingness to “go” rather than to “send.” 
For example, when Henderson Field was 
the “hot spot” of Guadalcanal, there you 
found General Vandegrift’s command- 
post, located on a bull’s-eye. 

Guadalcanal] has receded a little in our 
memories nowadays. You could have lost 
it in the Bulge or in Normandy. But re- 
member this, gentlemen, Guadalcanal, in 
August 1942 was the first offensive of the 
Allies, and it was by all odds our first 
success. Remember that, from Guadal- 
canal on, the Japanese never again ad- 
vanced. And remember, finally, that it 
was General Vandegrift and his gallant 
troops who brovght this to pass. 

For General Vandegrift, however, 
Guadalcanal was only a_ beginning. 
Wearing his well-earned Congressional 
Medal of Honor, on New Year’s Day, 1944, 
General Vandegrift relieved General 
Thomas Holcomb as Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. From that point on, 
many of you here in the Congress came 
to know him well. We knew him as the 
honest spokesman of a corps which had 
no more to offer than its courage and its 
discipline; we knew him as a wise and 
firm leader who commanded the respect 
of statesmen as well as of soldiers; and 
we soon found out that when you sought 


a straight answer, you could get just 
that from the Commandant of Marines. 

Probably it is owing to General Vande- 
grift and his sma!l] band of ex-Marines 
here in Congress that the corps at this 
moment retain their integrity and vigor 

; a key arm in our Military Establish- 
ment. 


It would be a cliché—although a very 
grand one—to close these remarks with 
the Marines’ motto, the Semper Fidelis 
which 


has sustained every one of them, 
Archer Vandegrift included, in so 1 
hard-fought battles. Equally clo 
the mark, however, if not so well known, 


‘ 

i 

is the judgment which Secretary For 
] o 


re pa i upon General Vand ift 
a few months ago, when the former 
stepped upward to become Secretary of 


National Defense. Of the Marines’ Com- 
mandant, wrote the Secretary who had 
himself braved Japanese fire with Ma- 
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He |! V and effe vel cted in 
th f e Marine Corps i | 
m d t sp which has come 
to be assoc ed with that organization. He 
has been ( ful in his mission of keeping 
the Marines ready at all times for any emer- 
renc} H deep devotion t his country 
provides an example for his associates and 
or low hin 1 





Tribute to Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Com- 
mandant, United States Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


F FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 


sure the Mem! of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, without exception, feel a pro- 
found regret at the retirement of Gen. 


Alexander Archer Vandegrift, eighteenth 

he Marine Corps. 
Most of us, I believe, link the names of 

Vandegrift and Guadalcanal in an in- 


commandant ol! 





soluble bond. We think back to those 
davs of 1942 when allied forces were re- 
tiring or being forced slowly backward 
on all fronts, and when the Japanese 


were in turn driving toward Australia 
and New Caledonia. And then, Mr, 
Speaker, the events of August 7, 1942, 
y to mind, for it was on that 
day that General Vandegrift landed his 
First Marine Division in the Solomons 
in the first allied offensive of the war. 

It was a supreme tribute to our Corps 
of Marines that they alone were ready 

arfare in this hour; and 
it was equally upreme tribute to the 
indomit: eadership of General Van- 
deerift, in a most critical and doubtful 
moment for our fortunes 
elite, courageous, and disciplined, re- 
sponded in face of all discouragements 
and hardship to hold the southern Solo- 
mons for the United States. 

The firm and serene Virginian who 
commanded at this moment, however, 
was also the same Lieutenant Vandegrift 
who had been commended for coolness 
and courage under enemy fire at Vera 


. me vivial 
Come vividly 


10r ampnidious W 





the marines, 
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Cruz; the dogged and fearless officer who 
had faced savage Haitian bandits to win 
still more laurels; and the north China 
marine commander who had never hesi- 
tated, even in the late 1930’s, to set his 
face against the Japanese about Peking. 
At a time in our history when events 
were so finely balanced as they were on 
Guadalcanal, we had good reason, in- 
deed, to be thankful for Archer Vande- 
grift and all that his past record as a 
marine had made him 

It was a very different matter, Mr 
Speaker, when General Vandegrift came 
to Washington in 1944. We have all 
seen field commanders—even very great 
ones—who were unable to survive “The 
Battle of Washington”: and there is a 
moral courage and clearheaded firm- 
ness which is as greatly needed here eas 
ever on the field of battle. How would 
Vandegrift of Guadalcanal measure up 
to the records of previous great com- 
mandants? Would Washington dim 
the lustre of this great fighting man? 

I think you know the answer, Mr 
Speaker. I think that every Member of 
this Congress who has ever seen Gen- 
eral Vandegrift in action knows his 
forthright integrity and his willingness 
to stand courageously for his beliefs. We 
had a fine example of this only last year 
in the now-happily resolved service uni- 
fication discussions when General 
Vandegrift supplied the leadership to 
those exmarines in the Congress who, 
working together, were able to convince 
the Congress of the necessity of granting 
to marines the sanction and protection 
which all marines believed necessary 

To recite General Vandegrift’s entire 
record and his accomplishments would 
consume more space than even the 
REcoORD could grant. We Know all this 
we know that “great deeds” and “high 
honors” are synonymous with the name 
“Vandegrift,” just as is the word “ma- 
rine,” synonymous with the highest in 
courage, discipline, and fighting ability. 
Mr. Speaker, so long as the Marine 
Corps is able to produce such men as 
Archer Vandegrift, I have only confi- 
dence in the outcome of whatever mili- 
tary battles may lie ahead. 
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Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Friday, Decen ber 19, 1947 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker,I should 
like to call the attention of the Houss 
to the illuminating tement made by 
Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer before 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate on Wednesday. As you all know, 
General Wedemeyer was called as an ex- 
pert witness to testify upon the urgency— 
from the American point of view—of 
aiding the Republic of China in its 
struggle against communism. 

General Wedemeyer is more than an 
expert on China. He served in an unique 

apacity first on the periphery of China 


I 





1en within China itself. As Chief 

ff to Lord Mountbatten during the 

( B ese campaigns, he attained 
{ ! understanding of what 
( ndependence means to the Far 
ole Then, as Chief of Staff 

to ¢ Kai-shek and commander of 
merican forces in China, he gained 

ugh understanding from the in- 

f the difficulty of China’s struggle 

t the Communist menace. More 

ntly, he was sent by President Tru- 


man as his personal representative to 


examine the findings of earlier observers 
on the complex Chinese situation, 
General Wedemeyer was better fitted 
than perhaps any other Officer in the 
United State Army to consider the 
Chin ituation as a part of the world 
picture. Prior to his service in China, 
he was the recognized American au- 
thority on the German army and the 


military and industrial affairs of Hitler’s 
Germany; he was one of the few Ameri- 
can officers to graduate from Germany’s 
West Point, the Kriegsakademie. He was 
one of the first to see first-hand the dan- 
eers of nazism to world democracy, as he 
is today one of the very few qualified 
from personal knowledge to speak about 
the extreme gravity of the Far Eastern 
Situation. 

Because of his extraordinary experi- 
ence, both military and diplomatic, East 
and West, General Wedemeyer is today 
especially valuable as the chief of the 
operations division of the United States 
Army. There he finds himself daily face 









br et These are the 9,500,000 taxpayers 
who can take advantage of splitting their 
income for income-tax pur} es. 

3. Provide an additional exemption of $600 
for those people 65 irs of age and over. 
This exemption affects an estimated 3,700,000 
retur1 and removes about 1,400,000 tax- 
payers from the tax rolls. 

4. Increase the present $500 allowance for 
the blind to a $600 exemption and give effect 
to this in the withholding tables. There are 
ipproximately 250,000 blind people in this 
count 


5. In addition to the advantages to married 
through splitting income for tax pur- 
poses, it provides a percentage reduction 
which affects taxpayers according to the size 
r present tax. It in effect divides them 
into four groups as follows: 
GROUP A 
Those with incomes (after deductions and 
exemption) which do not exceed $1,000 re- 
ceive a 380 percent reduction in their tax. 
This is the same reduction granted last year, 
In this group there are 29,200,000 taxpayers. 
GROUP B 
Those 
$1,396 
percer 
last year. 


taxpayers, 


with incomes between $1,000 and 
receive a reduction ranging from 30 
it to 20 percent, which is the same as 
In this group there are 14,500,000 


GROUP C 
Those with incomes between $1,396 and 
$4,000 receive a 20 percent reduction, which 
is the same as last year. In this group there 
are 9,100,000 taxpayers. 
GROUP D 
Those with incomes in excess of $4,000 
receive a 20 percent reduction on the tax 
applicable to the first $4,000 of their income, 
and 10 percent on the tax applicable to the 
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dents living in the community pri 
states in the payment of estate and gif 
A provision putting residents living in non- 
community property States on the same b 
as residents living in community pri J 
States for estate and gift tax purposes is be- 
ing drafted and it is hoped will be ready to 
put in the bill when reported out by the 
committee. Due to complications and diffi- 
culties in the preparation of such a provi- 
sion, it was not possible to have it ready for 
incorporation in the introduced bill. 

The estimated percentage distribution of 
the individual income-tax liability and tax- 
payers under present law compared with the 
estimated distribution of total tax reduction 
under the bill introduced today are as fol- 
low 


perty 


t taxes, 














Peres i ( tribut:.on o/— 
< ter pe — a 
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i dep ent ( l otal | duction 
i ( OU } Tax | und 
pita exemptior payers | new 
bil 
0 to $1.0 6 18 | 28. 1 
$1,000 to $1,396 26. 6 19.7 95.2 
$1,396 to $4,000 16.7 23.0 ) 23, 8 
$4,000 and ove 1 |} 2 22. 9 
] 1 . 100. { 1). ( 100. 0 


Thus 77 percent of the total reduction will 
go to taxpayers with taxable incomes under 
$4,000, and 23 percent to taxpayers with tax- 
able incomes of $4,000 and over. 

Without allowing for increased tax col- 
lections, which have always been a result of 
reducing personal income taxes, the bill 
would reduce Federal revenues from person- 
al income taxes by approximately $5,500,000,- 
000, including a provision for estate and gift- 





to face not with theoretical situations, 
but with reality. 

It is gratifying that 
meyer’s testimony has received almost 
unanimous approval. It is most unfor- 
tunate, however, that one of Washing- 
ton’s newspapers, the Washington Post, 
which has for some reason consistently 
followed an antiaid to China policy, aa tisitinin ds tae issnitimatehnattcn th 
has chosen to take General Wedemeyer liability under— tax liability under— 
to task for his frank and fearless testi- Ne ; |———______—_—_—__- ns — 


remainder of their income. In this group 
there are 1,700,000 taxpayers. 

6. Repeals the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 which discriminates against resi- 


tax relief for residents of non-community- 
property States, which will be ready to in- 
clude in the bill when reported out by the 
committee. 


General Wede- 


Comparison between the tax burden under present law, H. R. 3950, and plan for reducing 
the individual income-tax burden 
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nony. I have had the pleasure of per- Present law) H. R. 3950| New bill | H. R. 3950} New bill | H. R.3950| New bill 
Sonal acquaintance with the General for ————_-—— . . iia iia atic 

a number of years and can say from my | Cer" 
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IN THE “:OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES MARRIED PERSON—2 DEPENDENTS—ALL INCOME EARNED BY 1 SPOUSE? 
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present $500 per capita exemptions to $600, 
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couples ranging from 57 percent in lower ? The new bill provides for equal division of income and deductions between husband and wife, and $600 per capita 


brackets to approximately 10 percent in upper = exemptions, 
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The Scviet Union Should Not Be Called 


“Russia” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REecorp a statement by my friend, 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
Associate Editor of “The Americas” and 
“World Affairs,” about the importance 
of the distinction between the 
Union and that nonexistent body politic, 
“Russia.” This explanation was pub- 
lished on the editorial page of the New 
York Times on September 20, 1947. It 
contains suggestions that may be of spe- 
cial interest to radio commentators, 
newspaper editors, educators, authors, 
and lecturers. Correct terminology can 
promote understanding, because preci- 
sion makes for clarity. 

I consider it a significant fact that Mr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, in a recent article in 
the New York Times, on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1947, employed exactly the phrase- 
ology advocated by Dr. Thorning. 

Mr. Toynbee, it may be added, is the 
Director of Studies at the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and Research, 
Professor of International History of the 
University of London. It is interesting to 
note that Professor Toynbee and Dr. 
Thorning agree on the need for accurate 
expression in the domain of world af- 
fairs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


When an educator like Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard, president of the University of Illinois 
(the New York Times, September 7, 1947), in 
an otherwise excellent article uses an ad- 
mittedly incorrect term, “Russia,” four 
times in succession, readers have a right to 
inquire about the reasons which may moti- 
vate such phraseology. The question is im- 
portant, because all democratic, freedom- 
loving peoples have an obligation not to 
identify the Russians with their totalitarian 
masters. 

Can it be that slovenly newspaper practice 
is responsible for the careless language of 
some educators? Too many editors and news 
commentators forget that “Russia” went out 
of existence in 1917, when a new body politic, 
eventually to be known as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, was established. The 
name which the original totalitarians selected 
brings out clearly the international char- 
acter of the Marxist police state. “Russia,” 
with its necessary connection with the Rus- 
sian people, simply does not have the conno- 
tations which are present in “the Soviet 
Union.” Why do journalists, who like to 
pride themselves upon their accuracy, con- 
tinue to use an outmoded, unhistorical 
vocabulary? 

To be sure, some newspaper folk as well 
as a few of the professors try to justify them- 
selves by pointing out that they are merely 
following “common usage.” This seems to be 
@ weak apology. In point of fact, the more 
alert foreign correspondents usually lead off 
their pieces in this field by mentioning “the 


Soviet 





Soviet Union” and then occasionally employ 

“Russia” as a variant 
On the other hand, Messrs. Henry A. Wal- 
lace, CLaupe A. Pepper, and their supporters 
almost invariably introduce talk about “Rus- 
nd “the Russians Naturally these 


theiy 





urage and gl 













this < ice lage - 
though With - 
t Mar rist 

plead the r ¢ e 
s U1 The erests of the Ru n 
pe é na t} ¢ f the Soviet Politburo 

l I ften coincide 

Why not realistic as well as exact in this 
sphe The di ion be- 
tw eir slaves ¢ and should 
be re ed «¢ time that we mention “the 
s et i “the Russian people.” 

Is it not significant that the statesman 
identified X, who wrote the widely quoted 
piece on the surviving totalitarians in “For- 
eign Afi spoke clearly and consistently 

nd correctly about “the Soviet Union 

Rec d long these same lines 
have 1 been 1 ae by Mr. Alexander 
Kerenski, onetime Provisional President of 
a demo Russia 

Truth depends upon accuracy of expres- 

I rmore, fairness to all concerned 


there be no 
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where the rul 


mselves cl 


name calling 
rs of the Soviet 
sen their own 







t riptions. They are the self- 
proclaimed leaders of a federation which not 
only has fifth columns everywhere but als 


to embrace the world with 
That is in the nature of world 
the U. S. 


T 
. 4 
revolution The Constitution of 





entities 

It is a practical measure of self-defense to 
employ the nomenclature selected, not by 
non-Marxist adversaries but by the Soviets 
themselves. At any rate, some citizens of 
this country will protest every time a mis- 
taken terminology is employed. 








Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang’s Attitude 
Respecting Aid to China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “China’s Generals,” published 
in the Washington Post of December 12, 
1947, commenting on Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang’s position with respect to aid to 
China; an article entitled, “Paradoxical 
General Has a New Lease,” by Edward 
Rohrbough, published in the Washington 
Post of December 14, 1947, and an article 
entitled “General Feng Calls United 
States Aid to China Useless and Danger- 
ous,” published in the Washington Post 
of December 12, 1947. General Feng is 
now visiting the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post of December 12, 
1947] 
Cutna’s GENERALS 
Tue Capital at the moment is entertaining 
a distinguished visitor from China who could 
enlighten the many Members of Congress who 
asking for truth and not fic- 


na He is Marshal Feng Yu- 











us “OUnri i 1 general Wal 
ica for the first time—on a 
ury i co! rvancy 
il Fe in the doghouse 
r Kai- eK is concerned, Di 
nstra ea Feng's res é 
and e armie f Chin 
munist well t he é 
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) le Fer 
he refused to participate in 
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in America Renowned in China 
he is y a spade a spade 
1, and rece y, when he read 


that the venera 


out of the Ku 


id been read 
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Marshal Feng he blandly 
cabled to I that he felt 
“humiliated t been consigned 
to outer darkness along with his friend 





The news he bears from China is 
with the declining fortunes of Chiang 
shek’s war mac hine, graft and irresponsibility 
are in the ascendant in Chiang’s domai 


I 1 

Commandeering of men and things has be 
come so shocking that Chinese progressives 
are refusing to anything to do with 
Chiang. Ti imo is making things 
worse by such acts as the proscripti 
Democratic League, which comprises the very 
men that Secretary Marshall, when he left 
China, looked to for salvation. In these 
circumstances any aid that this country ex- 
tends to China will simply go into the coffers 
of the Chiang oligarchy. As for arms to 
Chiang, they would simply perpetuate the 
civil war, and make the name of America 
execrated As it is, the American origin of 
most of Chiang Kai-shek’s arms is advertised 
far and wide by Chiang’s henchmen after 
they have been employed against Chinese 
villages, and then lost to the opposing armies. 

It is wrong to think that the present war 
is a war between Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists, It is a gigantic melee in which 
many factions and dissidents, as well as the 
Communists, are engaged against Chiang 
Kai-shek. A bare chance remains of media- 
ting this fratricidal strife, but if this is im- 
possible, and, furthermore, if Chiang is de- 
feated, any new ~*gime in Nanking would 
certainly not be Communist. Marshal Feng 


have 
le generaliss 


‘ 
thi 

Y th 

n of the 


whose view this its, merely confirms what 
most sober observers of the confusion in 


China report. 





[From the Washington Post 
14, 1947} 
CHIANG CRITIC—PARADOXICAL GENERAL HAS A 


New LEASE 

(By Edward Rohrbough) 
China’s “Chris- 
tian general” and wartime vice generalissimo, 
who has played many important roles in the 
turbulent political drama of his country, is 
enacting still another today—a role that 
seems strangely contradictory to Americans. 

For a year the marshal has been in this 
country as head of the water conseivation 


of December 


division of the Nanking government, sent 
& & , 
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e Overseas Chin¢ ociation 

I ( d Den ra i The « 
expr ed ain are opposition to 
nerical I itary and financial aid to 
Chia but there are those who see it as 

ivi more direct political significance in 
Chinese affair as did various groups or- 

inized by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in foreign coun- 
ric r the purpose of opposing the Manchu 
Dy \ 

peaking individually, Marshal Feng has 
critical of the Gener simo’s war 
for me time, but now he has come 
vith two opinions more extreme than 
he has uttered They are: 

l. The United States cannot expect any 
payment for loans of money or military 
equipment to Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
from a future Chinese coalition government. 

2. Neither the Generalissimo nor “the re- 
acti iry elements which have helped him 

le the civil war" should be included in 
( t i proposal being frequently 
entioned by the Chinese radio. 

In pite f this opposition the Chiang 
nment has taken no step publicly to 
ce the marshal or to remove him from 
position in the government or on the 
( committee of the Kuomintang 

Pa A Chinese who moves in high 
Kuomintang diplomatic circles sought to 
explain Marshal Feng’s immunity by saying, 
He our elder statesman. He is the only 
one of us who can say things like that.” 

The “elder statesman” status, however, is 


only one of several reasons. Another is prob- 
bly the fact that no one can plausibly ac- 
‘ e Marshal Feng of being a Communist. 
He has opposed the Communists too often 
and he has been China’s most famous con- 
vert to Christianity for too long. 

SOLDIER'S SOLDIER 


The “Christian general's” military back- 


ground is even more important. Almost 
e of China’s military leaders during the 
three decad Marshal Feng represents 


Of all the generals in the days of the 
he was the first to 





command a large Chinese military force 
which cultivated amicable relations with the 
people. He became Known as an excellent 

tary teacher and an equitable discipli- 
narian, and his army earned the reputation 
of being the only one in which a common 
soldier of intelligence and merit might rise 
to a position of high command. 


In the war against Japan, Marshal Feng’s 
training methods showed their effectiveness, 
The Battle of Taierchwang in Shantung, the 
first important Chinese victory over the Japa- 
nese Army, was won by men he had trained, 

d VJ-day, however, Marshal Feng 
showed a pronounced reluctance for fighting 
the civil war. The loss of three Kuomintang 
divisions to the Communists a few weeks ago 
is attributed by some observers to the arrests 
of former Feng officers in the army of Gen. 
Sun Lienjen, After the arrests it is said the 
three divisions surrendered without much 


ft 


more than token resistance, and it is not im- 
probable that any action against Marshal 
Feng might bring widespread defection 


the troops his officers command. 
RESTAURANT MAN 
At 67 Marshal Feng is still a physical giant 
tandards, and, although he 
imits his public utterances might result 
his eventual arrest, the possibility does 
not worry him 
On the other hand, he says “there may 
come a time when Mr. Chiang and his asso- 
ciates are arrested themselves and bound on 
the table for trial by the pecple.” 


In his leadership in the opposition 

» Cl hal Feng disavows any politi- 
cal except the achievement of 
peace 





“As for myself,” he said, “I should like to 
retire and run a restaurant and spend my 
declining years in peace.” 


[From the Washington Post of December 12, 
1947] 
GENERAL FENG CALLS UNITED STATES AID TO 
CHINA USELESS AND DANGEROUS 

China’s famous Christian general, Mar- 
shal Feng Yu-husiang, said in Washington 
yesterday that any American help to China 
at this time would be useless and dangerous. 

Relief supplies, he said, were sure to fall 
into the hands of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
lieutenants, and some would find their way 
into the black market at Shanghai. As for 
military supplies, the marshal predicted they 
would be captured by the Communists and 
prolong the civil war. 

Already, he told an interviewer, the Com- 
munist armies are equipped to a large ex- 
tent with American weapons they have seized 
from government troops. 

The marshal, an almost fabulous figure in 
Chinese history for 35 years, was unsparing 
rday in his attacks upon the Chiang 
regime, although he is still a member of 
Chiang’s Koumintang Party and is in the 
United States on an official mission for 
Chiang to study improvements in China’s 
water supply. Until recently he ranked sec- 
t hiang as vice generalissimo. 

He has held aloof from the present civil 
war with an attitude of “a plague on both 
\ He urzed yesterday that the 
United States immediately stop all forms of 
I assistance to Chiang, and follow up 
ion by a renewed offer of mediation 











veste 





ur houses.” 





ILS sf 
in the civil war. 

If any Chinese should offer mediation, he 
said, Chiang would at once brand him a Com- 





munist andan enemy. Therefore, he argued, 
mediation must come from outside. 

He thought Chiang was losing the civil 
war, but that the Communists would never 
succeed in controlling China. The Commu- 
nists forces, he said, included moderate and 
democratic elements, which would never let 
the Communists “paint China red.” 

One reason for Chiang's lack of success, he 
said, was the existence of 72 different grades 
of rank and pay in his army. 

Another was that most of Chiang’s divi- 
sions were far under the regulation strength 
of 15,000 men; those headed by Chiang’s close 
lieutenants, he said, had a strength of only 
3,000 men, but the generals collected pay and 
supplies for 15,000. 

The Marshal has long had the reputation 
abroad of being an efficient military com- 
mander and administrator. 

In the struggles with the war lords 20 years 
ago he brought honest government and order 
to many turbulent areas. Although he is 
67, he looks 20 years younger, a big and 
powerful man who is reported to hold the 
loyalty of many thousands in both armies 
in the present civil war. 

He was last in Washington a year ago, 
when he visited the Seventh-Day Adventist 
General Conference Headquarters at Takoma 
Park and renewed old friendships with many 
Adventist ministers who had served in China, 
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European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the European recovery program, 
which I delivered last night, December 
18, over the Columbia Network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The genesis of the Marshall plan was two 
sentences in a speech by Secretary Marshall 
at Harvard last June, in which he suggested 
that it was about time Europe tried to help 
itself, and that then we might feel better 
about helping them. Sixteen nations met 
at Paris and did two things. First, they 
decided on a level of living standards for 
the 200,000,000 people in their countries for 
the next 4 years and a level of prcduction 
they would like to achieve by the end of 
the 4 years, in most cases considerably above 
prewar levels. Then they estimated how 
much of the materials to reach these goals 
they could supply themselves. The deficit, 
$22,000,000,0C0, is the Marshall plan, so-called. 

Of course that is not a plan at all, in the 
sense that it includes any specific and detailed 
projects to increase Europe’s prcduction. 
Reports are that the first figure was twenty- 
nine billions. Will Clayton persuaded the 
nations to lop seven billions off, and our own 
Harriman committee cut it several billions 
more But there is still no plan that anyone 
can get his teeth into. What is sought, 
apparently, is authority for the administra- 
tion to spend from four to six billions a 
year for the broad purpose of European 
recovery. 

Although I am critical of such a vague 
proposal to spend more American billions 
in the same way that twelve billions have 
been spent unsuccessfully in the past 2 years, 
let me emphasize here that I have no quarrel 
whatever with the fundamental premise of 
the Marshall plan. 

A free and economically solvent Europe is 
a sound objective of our foreign policy; it 
would be tremendously to our advantage, and 
if substantial assistance from us stands a 
reasonable chance of achieving it, then the 
expenditure is justified on the basis of na- 
tional self-interest. But Ido want assurance 
that our expenditures stand at least a 50-50 
chance of achieving results, and I am very 
certain that if the administration is left 
free to pursue the policies it has pursued in 
the past, it will fail again. Therefore, I 
believe Congress must insist on some severe 
restrictions and conditions on any future 
grants of funds or authority. 

One of the major arguments by the pro- 
ponents of this plan is that unless we extend 
this aid, Europe will be taken over com- 
pletely by the Communists. In other words, 
we must buy off Communist aggression with 
American dollars. 

Granted that severe economic distress 
provides more fertile ground for Commu- 
nist treachery, that argument still does not 
jibe with facts. Nowhere have the Commu- 
nists ever taken control of a country through 
the free choice of the people, whether the 
people were hungry or not. Always the Com- 
munists have been a minority, usually a 
small one, which seized power by naked 
force, usually with the backing of the Red 
army. Then the Communists proceed to 
exterminate all political opposition, liqul- 
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do the job. 

The only basis on which Congress can act 
is that our aid to Europe will advance the 
interests, national welfare, and security of 
the United Sta This is a poli l 
gram, and must be such to be constitutional. 
Therefore it is perfectly sound to attach to 
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! ade »>humill devoti nto auty, 
ih urdy Americanism. 

Fo! ately for America our real leaders 
have been men with deep religious convic- 
tions We find all these thir in Dwight 
I hov That could be expected. One 
ol bi phe! s quoted him as saying: 

I practic y id to memorize the Bible 
when I it 

Ti training in truth, rig} usness, and 
Chr 1 principl gave your.z Eisenhower 
f ndid ce on his journey to great- 
I That trainin r likewise is the source 
of the hi with which he has received 
tl v aim and the magnificent 
h o thoroughly deserved. 

It is part of our priceless American heritage 

t a long list of men coming from humble 
and obscure places have led this Nation to 
great h hts 

In no other country of the world does 
J th look ahead with brighter hope or 
pr opportunity. The poor boy, reared 
in humble surroundings, faces the future 
with an equal chance for suc s in life with 
those more advantageously placed 

Phat the ¢ nce of Americ qual op- 
pr inity to rise to the highest places in 

in the Army or N in 
com! ( or industry, in the nal 
W l, in the profes ns, or as leaders in the 
f l progres of our c try. 

J from the Mle Eisenhower 
] 1 Abilene, K y be pointed to as 
ou 1d produ ( s great American 

Nwicght Eisenhower and his brothers, 

j uence or so position, solely by 
their own efiorts and ability, and the inspira- 
tion of devout, God-fearing parents, gained 
distinction in a wide variety of careers. 

For them, as for every other Amcrican boy, 
the doors of opportunity were wide open. 


Freedom of opportunity is probably the most 





precious of the freedoms we enjoy. It mus 
be sacredly guarded and preserved. The 
light of American liberty will shine less 
brightly should freedom of opportunity be 


denied or restricted in any generation. 

Thorough preparation for the task ahead 
was one of the early characteristics of young 
Dwight Eisenhower. He won competitive ex- 
aminations for both the United States Mili- 
tary and Naval Academies, but circumstances 
directed his course to West Point. 

Time does not permit a recital of his varted 
duties as a young Officer. Let us move for- 
ward to March 1918. Our country is at war. 
ireat fleets are carrying troops and supplies 
to the battlefields of France. Training camps 
at home are preparing young men for war. 
Industrial plants and farms are working at 
top speed to produce the munitions and food 
for the front lines. 

Back to the soil of Pennsylvania, young 
Eisenhower is given command of Camp Colt 
at Gettysburg, a tank-training center. 

Here it was necessary to solve the problem 
aining men for tank warfare without 
tanks. For this most difficult job he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 

At Gettysburg he displayed the zeal, fore- 
sight, and administrative ability that was to 
him the ideal man to command the 
greatest army in the history of the world. 

The years of peace that followed World 
War I were years of further study, training, 
and preparation. He attended the Command 
and General Staff School, the Army War 
College, the Army Industrial School, and 
served in the office of the Chief of Staff. 

Once more we move forward to another 
time of national peril, the dark days of World 
War II. The mighty Nazi war machine 
sweeps across Europe, crushing all opposition 
by the power of its mechanized strength. 
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Japauese treachery at Pearl Harbor electrifies 
America into feverish activity. 

Eisenhower, then a lieutenant colonel sta- 
tioned in the fleld, received orders to proceed 


Plans Division of the General Staff. 

His job was to draft plans for other men 
to execute in military operations around the 
world. When it was decided to establish a 
European theater of operations for American 
troops, General Eisenhower proceeded to 
draw up a directive for the theater com- 
mander, whoever might be selected. 

Little did he dream as he worked far into 
the night that he had already been picked 
for that tremendous responsibility. It never 
entered his mind that a few months later he 
would be designated Commander in Chief of 
the Allied Forces in North Africa. Nor did 
he imagine that a year and a half later, he 
would be chosen Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces, the largest 
and most powerful army the world has ever 
snown. 

The vast mobilization of military might 
under his command included soldiers of 12 
Allied nations. Through his leadership they 
were the best trained, best equipped, best 
fed. and best led army in world histcry. 
They did not drive for conquest or national 
gains in territory or treasure. They fought 
to sufezguard civilization, to preserve liberty, 
to crush tyranny, to liberate the enslaved, 
and to expand the area of the earth where 
men might live in freedom, 

Tonight we are proud to honor the small- 
n boy from Abilene, Kans., who rose by 
his exceptional ability to command the great- 
est military power in history. Victory for 
civilization was fabricated out of his genius 
for organization, planning, cooperation, and 
his inspiring leadership. 

The career of General Eisenhower is an 
epic of Americanism. His record of achieve- 
ment points directly to the Bible and its 
teachings as the only true guide for human 
conduct, 

If America is to attain spiritual leadership 
in a world of peace and good will we must 
strengthen the moral fiber of our people. 
We must renew our spirituai strength by 
hard work, thrift, helpfulness, tolerance, and 
love of God. 

Those qualities guided Dwight Eisenhower 
to brilliant success. We can be better Amer- 
icans by following his stirring example. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, in grateful recognition of 
your leadership in defense of civilization and 
your vast contribution to the preservation 
of American liberty, we are proud to present 
to you, sir, the gold medal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a Christmas address by myself which 
is being broadcast over the radio stations 
of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


AMERICA’S AND THE WORLD’s REBIRTH 


This is a happy occasion for me to visit 
with you in this hallowed season of the year. 
I am grateful to this station for making this 
visit possible through the means of tran- 
scription. 

Although I am speaking from Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Wiley and I, in spirit, are back in 
Visconsin with our loved ones and our 
friends. All of our Christmases from child- 
hood, except two or three, have been spent 
in Wisconsin, and this year we shall live all 
of them over again in memory. 


CHRISTMAS IN WASHINGTON 


In Washington, D. C., there 
scenes, much like the scenes in our home 
State. Everywhere you can hear the lovely 
notes of Silent Night, Holy Night, and O, 
Come All Ye Faithful. There are Santa 
Clauses with tinkling bells on the street and 
children, as in our day, gaily follow in Santa’s 
wake and with wondering eyes, seeking to 
learn the meaning of Noel. All around town, 
Christmas wreaths can be seen in the win- 
dows, together with gaily Ht trees in both 
There are special church 
services, crowded with holiday worshippers, 
postmen knocking at the doors, 1g 
armfuls of Christmas cards and pack 
tokens of remembrance and affection. There 
are carolers a These are Washington 
scenes, which are being reenacted throughout 
the land in cities, hamlets, and isolated 


farms. 


are joyful 














THE CHRISTMAS STORY 

Old and young never tire of hearing this 
tale—Christmas and its story of the shep- 
herds in the field watching over their ficcks 
by night, when the angel of the Lord came 
upon them and the glory of the Lord shown 
around about them, and the story of the 
Wise Men following the star and seeing the 
Babe in the manger. 

As we grow older, the spiritual significance 
of Christmas becomes more apparent. We 
do not let the human festivities and gift- 
giving crowd out the real spiritual meaning 
of Christmas to the human race. 

The birth of the Christ Child, the coming 
of the way-shower to mankind, the light of 
the world—this is what we celebrate. This 
coming of the Messiah has well been de- 
scribed as the single most important event 
in the history of the human race. The 
message that the angels brought that day 
has become, in the minds of men throughout 
the globe, the most significant words that 
have ever been spoken: 

“Behold, I bring good tidings, for unto you 
is born this day a Savior, who is Christ, the 
Lord.” 

These words spoke of the coming of Him 
who embodied “the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 

They marked the coming of Him who was 
to bring the most significant truths ever 
uttered to mankind—truths which when 
understood and lived would bring to be- 
nighted humanity joy, peace, and the love of 
God and mankind. 

The Teacher said, “Fear not; rejoice 
always,” and again, “Peace I leave with you; 
My peace I give unto you.” Also, “The king- 
dom of God is within you,” and, “If ye con- 
tinue in My word, ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall set you free.” 

And He taught mankind that the greatest 
was he who served best. 

As man assimilates His truths, the Christ- 
child is reborn in man’s heart and reflected 


in his deeds. It has been well Stated, 
“Christianity not applied is denied.’ It has 


been stated, too, that every day can be a 
Christmas Day. Every day, rebirth takes 
place in us, if we follow Him. 

MEMORIES OF YORE 


Christmas is a season of memories. It 
brings back those recollections of our child- 
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CORPORATIONS MORE POWERFUL THAN STATES 


Can there be any doubt that the modern 
corporation has become powerful, 


nomically speaking at least, than the States 
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It may be conceded that in many States, if 
not in most, property, both real and personal 
is not assessed at full value. The moral, 

remains the same. The economic 
power of these units is unquestionably great- 
» far than that of most of the § 
cities in which the people attempt to govern 
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ingly small group of corporations, United 
States Stecl and nine other companies, ac- 





count for &8 percent of all the capital invest- 
ment in steel producing facilities in the 
country. 

Four of these corporations on January 1, 
1945, held almost 63 percent of the 


total 
American steel capacity. 
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of science and technology. 

Those of you who this morning had the 
privilege of hearing the inspiring address of 
Mr. Yellot and the able and lucid address of 
Mr. Newcomb, will understand the situation 
Iam trying to describe. Mr. Yellot told us of 
wonderful new possibilities of human ad- 
vancement which science has discovered in 
coal, and ewcomb discussed the conflict 
of laws which arises over the inadequacy of 
statutes drafted when business was largely 
individual ai argely local for the present 
era in whicl much of it is national 
internati 
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the failure to draft the frame 
within which mcdern economic 
izations must work, like the state, for 

the benefit of the people, is the cause of the 
agitation for the establishment of totali- 
tarian political power. It is the cause of the 
e of the national labor union. It 

for the demand, whenever it 


breader powers in government. 
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; become clear, if only we are 
willing to take cff the Ulinders of our daily 
habits of thought, that the modern corpora- 
tion for lack of a rule of economic ord has 
1ed control the materials by which 
men live, and is able to hand them out or 
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is not to be questioned. What ‘ 
a comprehension of the basic fact that the 
modern economy bequeathed to us by the 

I and the scientists is an economy of 
orga! tions, for which we as lawyers have 
not provided the necessary frame of harmony. 


















PETROLEUM CONCENTRATION 


Let us look at the facts with respect to 

















petroleum, just as we have looked at the 
facts with respect to steel. There has been 
such a concentration of own r of the 
oil reserves of the world that a few com- 
panies now have the power t urn on or off 
the flow of oil that both le and 
their Government need, and the power to 

te at what price tl people may obtain 
that oil. The armed ee s coun- 
try still lack commitments fron 


dustry for the delivery of oil that 
sary to maintain our fleet, our 
our Air Force, even for the balan 






year. This, I understand, is lars 

n of price. Let us not forget 
power to tax is the power to 
power to fix prices is likewise the 
destroy. When concentrated ¢€ 

s prices to serve Its own pur} h 
out public responsibility, it undermines the 
very foundations of society. “The man who 
writes the price tag,” Robert Wood Johnson, 
the industrialist, tell us, “controls the throt- 
tle of business.” 


Back in October 1939 when the late Presi- 
dent Farrish of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey appeared before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee during its study 
of the concentration of economic power, he 
testified that “the 20 largest producing com- 
panies in the business own 65.26 percent of 
the 16,700,000,000 barrels of oil” then 
mated to be the magnitude of the petroleum 
reserves in the United States. 

A few years later when I was conducting 
a hearing on petroleum for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, evidence was pre- 
sented that petroleum reserves in the United 
States had increased some 3,000,000,000 bar- 
rels, and that the major companies which 
in 1938 had 65.26 percent of 16,700,000.000 
barrels, in 1942 had 70 percent of 19,589,000,- 
000 barrels. 

Today the concentration is even greater 
Now our petroleum reserves are estimated at 
20,800,000.000 barrels. he major companies 
now own 81 percent of the reserves which are 
greater by 4,000,000,000 bar an the re- 
serves of which they owned 65 percent 9 years 
That, gentlemen, is the progress of 
concentration of ownership of a natural re- 
source without which our standard of living 
and of business would be impos le. 

But the story is not yet told. There are 
great reserves in Latin America and across 
the sea in the Near East. In Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia there is a greater total proven 
reserve than here at home, and a half-dozen 
corporations control these reserves also 

Let there be no misunderstanding. These 
reserves, so essential to the progress of the 
world, would not be known if it weren't for 
the oil corporation, its management, its 
scientific staff, its trained technicians, and 
its workers. All credit goes to them, and as 
an American I am proud of the fact that the 
discovery and the development of these re- 
serves is primarily an achievement of Ameri- 
can resourcefulness and skill. It remains 
true, however, that the petroleum situation 
in the Near East demonstrates beyond any 
possibility of contradiction that the modern 
oil corporation has taken on the functions 
and the power of government itself. It is 
hard to draw the line where one begins and 
the other ends. 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL SERVITUDE 

Do I need to tell this audience that Stand- 
ard of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum are 
equal partners with Anglo-Iranian, a British 
Government-controlled corporation in the 
Iraq Petroleum Co.? Do I need to tell this 
group that Standard of New Jersey, Socony- 
Vacuum and Standard of California now ex- 
ercise control over petroleum reserves in the 
Near East greater by far than the resources 
of the old Standard Oil Co., the dissolution 
of which was ordered by the United States 
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I have never pretended to say precisely 
what provisions should be written into a 
law ») establish national standards for na- 
tional corporation Senator Borah and I 
were content t try to close s¢ of the 
| les by which abuses have arisen, like 


rship, the lack of re- 
bility in officers and directors for the 
1e corporation, the manipulation 

the payment of divi- 
apital, the reimbursement by 
oration of expenditures by directors 


cing aireci( 


of corporate assets for 








or officers for corporate policies or programs 
in viclation of the law, and the continued 
elimination of competition by the multi- 
pl ion of mergers both integrated and 
nonintegrated This, however, is not the 
p to discuss the details of social respon- 
ibility t which the modern corporation 

uld adhere. It will be sufficient to say 
for this cccasion that if we would prevent 
1 final mer ef our whole economy in 
one central merger in government we must 


piecemeal mergers which 
people in the States of 
independence. 

We must draft a national law to define the 





riving tne 


powers, the duties and responsibilities of 
all « omic organizations. Failure to do it 
\ n o! continued conflict between 


management and labor, and a growing de- 


mand r Government action which can end 
oO in Gisaster for the American system. 

If we are to keep economy free and in the 

of American institutions Maintain a 

m that Vv prevent it from being re- 

rained by either private or public power, 


ym our tax laws so as to pro- 
tive for the investment of 





private capital in new independent enter- 
prise. I would even provide an incentive 
for the expansion of the production facili- 
ties of big business by changing the tax 
laws to accelerate amortization, but I would 





iterprise in recognize its 
esponsibility to the whole people to main- 


{ return to 
I 
tain a pricing system that will not exploit 
t 


he consumer. We must rigidly enforce the 
ntitrust laws so that when new business 
is established it will not be restrained by 
conspiracies and combinations prohibited 
by the spirit and the letter of the law. 


If we do this we shall be releasing the 





energie f the American people to produce 

things that are necessary to win a peace 
firmly founded on freedom. We produced for 
{ 


he purposes of the war by giving the Gov- 
ernment almost complete power over all our 
resources Of men and materials. That was 
a tem which was made necessary by the 





compelling immediate crisis. We abandoned 
it after the war. We lifted Government con- 
trols, but we shall have gained nothing if, 
in exchange, the people must submit to 
private controls, private rationing, private 
restraints, all of which limit production 


rhe world needs exy 
more 


at the heigh 





inded preduction now 
than it was ever needed before, even 

t of the war, and the American 
lawyer who believes in the fundamentals of 
the Bill of Rights, who realizes that peo} 
come fir and organizations afterward, can 
now make his most effective contribution to 
the production which the world needs by 
‘rating to draft the rule of law by which 
all the complex parts of the modern eco- 
nomic machine may be made to work in 
harmony for the benefit of all. 

If capitalism would save itself it must 
first help to save democracy. The writing 
of the rule by which this can be achieved 
is the task of the modern lawyer if he would 
take a place of honor in the memory of his 
counirymen with the framers of the Con- 
sti.cution. 
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The International Labor Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an address 
which I delivered at the National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation, sponsored 
by the United States Department of 
Labor held in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labor Organization 
came into being in 1919 under provisions in 
part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
even though the United States did not be- 
come a member until the International La- 
bor Organization had been functioning for 
15 years, it played an important role in its 
creation. President Wilson at the Paris Con- 
ference was very much aware of the need for 
an organization within the peace-keeping 
machinery which would assure social justice 
as a basis for peace, and through his efforts 
Samuel Gompers, then president of the 
American Federation of Labor, was appointed 
chairman of the committee of the confer- 
ence which drafted the constitution of the 
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ILO. The first International Labor Organi- 
zation conference was held in 1919 in Wash- 
ington, with Franklin D. Roosevelt, then As- 
sistant Secreta of the Navy, attending 
United States delegate. I was in Washing- 
ton at this time and visited the meetir 
observe. 

For the next 114 decades, the United Stats 
as a nonmember Nation sent observers t 
conferences until in 1934 when, pursuant 
a joint resolution passed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the United State 
became a member. Since 1934 the United 
States has played an ever increasingly im- 
portant role as one of the strongest suppcrt- 
active participants in ILO 
ork. During World War II, United States 
support and influence were extremely im- 
portant in enabling the International Labor 
Organization to continue its work and enter 
into the postwar era as the only official in- 
ional agency which includes in its 
policy-making body representatives of work- 
ers and employers On a par with those of 
governments, the only organization of gov- 
ernments created after World War I which 
is still functioning, and the only one dedi- 
cated to promote social justice as an essen- 
tial to the maintenance of peace, and where 
there is direct representation from the peo- 
ple. It was this type of representation some 
of us, including President Roosevelt, wanted 
to see incorporated in the United Nations 
organization. 

The only conventions of the International 
Labor Organization the United States has 
been able to adhere to, because of the nature 
of our Government, I have taken through the 
Senate. The new constitution of the ILO 
was carried through by me in 1947. Under 
the provisions of an agreement with the 
United Nations, the ILO takes its position 
in the United Nations in somewhat the same 
way as it did in the League of Nations, but 
in many particulars it still remains inde- 
pendent. The constitutional amendments 
implement the relationship. 

Some members of the United Nations are 
not members of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Russia is an example. Under 
the terms of ILO membership Russia cannot 
consistently be a true member as long as 
she remains a single-will state. In a single- 
will state, government is both government 
and employer and for that reason the tri- 
partite form of representation as we have 
it in the ILO could not stem from such a 
governmental] set-up. 

The ILO is completely democratic in all 
of its aspects. This was best illustrated in 
1945 when the conference by unanimous vote 
rejected the credentials of the Argentine 
worker delegate and his adviser. The ILO 
constitution presupposes political liberty and 
requires that governments name worker dele- 
gates after consultation with free trade- 
unionists. The credentials committee felt 
that the constitutional requirements had not 
been complied with in this instance and the 
conference voted to sustain the recommenda- 
tions of that committee. This was the first 
time that a doubt had survived, after inquiry, 
to the point of excluding a designated repre- 
sentative. 

But the ILO has established other pre- 
cedents for political techniques which can 
be used as patterns by other international 
organizations. In 1945, the International 
Labor Organization again lived up to its 
ideal of uniting peoples rather than divid- 
ing them when it admitted Italy back into 
the sisterhood of nations. This we did with- 
out condoning all that we abhorred which 
took place during the war. The Italian 
Government sought membership in this Or- 
ganization in order to solve the social prcb- 
lems of the country on democratic lines. 
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And by forgiving a people without condon- 
ing we found a way of admitting a former 
enemy state into international organization. 
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that di der and na Ly - 
luce disorder and anarchy, that order 1 
rosperity beget peace; ar ve lize t 
these are of universal applicat Today 
the theory of “freedom from want” has be- 
come a part of our exter obl I 


In May 1944 at the Philadelphia confer- 
ence the ILO began con 

ational governments were to develop eco- 
mic policies and social institution 


ni 
n 
to maintain high levels of employment. The 
re 





sult was the declaration of Philadelphia 
A basic for government responsibility for 
world-wide full employment is that high 


employment levels require high 
rates and large purchases on the 
people everywhere. 

I bec the 
full employment bill which was later passed 
as the Employment Act of 1946. This act 
does a new thing for our Government. It 
provides for the President’s submitting t 
Congress an ec budget as well as a 
fiscal one Private employment, private 
property, free enterprise, individual initia- 
tive, all of those things which make Amer- 
ica what she is, are the c 
enter into the economic budget 
hardest-headed 


asserts 


production 


part of all 





ame a sponsor 


in the Senate of 


nomic 


nsiderations which 
One of the 
economists of the United 
that the Full Employment 
Act of 1946 represents the spirit of 1776 at 
its best. The hope is that distress, inactiv 
ity, loss of wealth, financial panic, and 
pression can be avoided. The spirit of the 
Full Employment Act is as much the spirit 
of 1776 as are words, “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

If it is to be a force f peace, the ILO 
must depend for its support upon the people 
of the member countries. Through the ma- 
chinery of the International Labor Organi- 
zation these people who are interested in 
labor welfare can promote higher all-around 
standards. It is true that Americans have 
been less affected than the people of some 
other countries by the work of the ILO, be- 
cause our standards of living have been com- 
paratively higher. Even so, in a number of 
instances the statutory standards in the 
United States are below those set down in 
ILO conventions. Also, America has the 
problem of raising the sectional standards 
within her own boundaries so that differen- 
tials can be equalized, not by reducing 
standards to meet lower levels but by bring- 
ing standards up to.our highest level. 

It is easy for some of us at home to under- 
estimate the importance of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. That would be 
@ disastrous mistake. In the line-up today 
between democracy and totalitarianism, the 
ILO plays a role of vital importance. It 
provides one of the rare international forums 
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American Veterans Committee Planks on 


Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp the planks on labor which 
have been adopted by the American Vet- 
erans Committee (AVC). 

While AVC is opposed to any activities 
by employers or employees which would 
tend to undermine the effective opera- 
tion of the collective bargaining process, 
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it also recommends to union leadership 


recognition of its obligation to foster 
standards of maximum efficiency and an 
creasing production of goods and 
services to provide a progressively higher 


‘ ’ 


standard of 


ever-l! 
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biViiis 
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pporting our program 
118. We recommend to union leadership 
ré ition of its obligation to foster stand- 
rds of maximum efficiency and an ever in- 
creasing production of goods and services to 
le a progressively higher standard of 
119. We especially recommend that union 
Is be elected at regular intervals and 
unions permit no discrimination as to 
creed, or color with regard to member- 
We recognize democracy in the con- 
d the internal affairs of labor unions 
a basic precept of organized labor and a 
damental responsibility of union leader- 
119-A. We recommend that Government 
pursue a policy of avoiding coercion when 
i he settlement of labor disputes and op- 
pose the use of armed forces in labor disputes, 
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n order to give Government workers 


il rights and take away the present 
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“second-class citizens,”” we call for 
appropriate modification of the Hatch 
Practices Act to carry out this 


“J 


purpose. 





Reclamation and World Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the world 
crisis in foods has placed the farmers of 
western United States directly into the 
international spotlight. And the prob- 
lems faced by American agriculture have 
become the problems of the world. 

On this premise, Mr. Speaker, I called 
the attention of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report to the fact that 
conservation of our presently cultivated 
soil and the reclaiming of new fields de- 
mands a top priority in any program of 
aid to foreign nations or domestic sta- 
bility. I am firmly convinced, after 
several months of study of all available 
evidence on the subject, that full de- 
velopment of western resources is an 
essential prerequisite to the performance 
of our world recovery commitments. 

Our American farmers, like American 
industrial workers, performed miracles 
of production during the war and post- 
war years in feeding the millions who 
fought the war or lost their normal crop 
vields due to the ravages of war. To 
accomplish this they have been working 
fertile lands overtime, they have plowed 
up millions of acres which should have 
stayed in grass, they have had to skimp 
on fertilizer, and, due to shortage of ma- 
chinery and labor, have had to forego 
some important conservation practices. 

As a result, the West may be heading 
straight for another dust bowl—a calam- 
ity whose impact in the next few years 
would be immeasurable. 
“HORAN-STRAUS 


THE LETTERS” 


The possibilities seemed to me so omi- 
nous that I recently asked various Fed- 
eral officials for a survey of the present 
trends in soil conditions, an accounting 
of measures being taken to prevent un- 
due erosion and means of gaining full- 
est use of all available land to avoid 
overtilling of American farms. 

Last week I reported to the House on 
the efforts being made to preserve and 
improve the Nation’s rangelands. That 
report is printed in the Recorp for De- 
cember 15, 1947. 

During this same time I have had cor- 
respondence with the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Mr. Michael Straus, re- 
garding the role reclamation could play 
in providing the foodstuffs necessary 
to implement any American long-range 
plan for European aid. These letters, 
which were made part of the hearings 
of the western subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, De- 
cémber 8, 1947, have attracted such wide 
attention that I now ask permission to 
have them reproduced in full in today’s 
REcorpD, so that they may be available to 
the public at large. 

The series consists of four letters, two 
signed by me dated November 19 and 
21, respectively, and two from Commis- 





sioner Straus to me dated November 22 
and 28, 1947. 
The letters follow: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 19, 1947. 
Mr. MICHAEL W. STRAUS, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Stravs: In line with our tele- 
phone conversation this morning, I believe 
it would be beneficial for everyone who has 
an interest in the Grand Coulee-Columbia 
Basin project to take a “new look” at the 
investments and our objectives at this time. 
In a period when we are wearing out our 
country’s farmland faster than we are re- 
placing it, it would seem to me wise for 
us to determine just how quickly we can 
afford to bring reclamation projects like 
the Columbia Basin into production. 

Consequently, I would like to have 
answer a few questions: 

1. What is the total Federal investment 
as of this date in (a) Grand Coulee Dam; 
(b) Columbia Basin? 

2. What is the present estimated total 
funds still needed to complete the project? 

Since it is obvious that there will be no 
compensation for this investment so far as 
the land itself is concerned until the project 
is completed and production on the land be- 
gins, my next question is: 

3. At the present construction schedule, 
when will the first large unit, Quincy Flats, 
begin to produce? 

It seems to me that the major considera- 
tion leading to a decision of policy at this 
time should be the answer to the question: 

4. At what rate of construction can the 
project be completed most economically? 

I understand you have already stated that 
the most economical schedule would bring 
Quincy Flats into production in 5 years or 
less. If this is so, I want to know: 

5. What additional amounts will be needed 
to complete the project as far as Quincy Flats 
in 5 years or less? I would like to have the 
answer to this question stated, if possible, in 
percentages of the total cost, rather than in 
dollar amounts. My reason for saying this is 
that I believe we tend to get mired down 
when we attempt to make decisions in terms 
of specific sums rather than considering the 
Objective to be achieved by any expenditure 
of funds. 

I believe if we could definitely agree upon a 
date of completion that we would have less 
trouble with the specific appropriations of 
each fiscal year leading to this achievement. 

I trust that these questions will not be too 
difficult to answer. 

Sincerely, 


you 


WALT Horan, M. C. 


DZPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1947. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Horan: In response to your 
letter of November 19, I am setting down the 
information which I think will give you the 
picture of the Columbia Basin investment 
you wish. It is arranged and numbered in 
the same order as listed in your letter. 

1. You asked about' the Government's total 
investment in (a) Grand Coulee Dam, (b) 
Columbia Basin. Grand Coulee Dam and the 
reservoir behind it are the two principal 
items in that section of the entire project 
which we group under the heading of “Joint 
Facilities.” The Government's investment 
in Grand Coulee Dam and the reservoir was, 
on June 30, 1947, $117,410,000. The invest- 
ment in construction costs for the entire 
Columbia Basin project was, on that date, 
$209,467,000. 
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3. The Quincy district, which consists of 
298,000 acres, will first come under irr 
in April 1952 if the Bureau’s proposed sched- 
ules for 1949 and subsequent years are ap- 
proved, when water is scheduled to be avail- 
able for the first 68,500 acres. Eighty thou- 
sand acres more are scheduled t«: receive water 
in April 1953, 100,000 acres in April 1954, and 
the 49,500 acres remaining will probably re- 
ceive water in 1955. This is an optimum 
schedule dependent on substantial appro- 





priations, 

4. The schedule of funds required on basis 
of present-day costs, to produce an economi- 
cal rate of construction progress and also 
to bring in the land to be irrigated on the 
east district and south district, are as follows: 
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You will note from the first tabulation 
that the joint facilities program is prac- 
tically complete and that approximately 
$20,000,000 will be needed to complete the 
power facilities so that the sums listed 
above in the second table, as being required 
for future years, will be Cevoted almost en- 


tirely to construction of the irrigation facil- 





ities 

5. At the presently scheduled rate of con- 
struction, the entire project should be com- 
pleted by 1959. The results in acreage are, 
of course, entirely dependent on the action of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
with respect to the necessary appropriations, 
The figures given above are our estimates 
only, geared to the acreage schedule, and 
have not been approved by the Budget Bu- 
reau or Officially submitted to the Appro- 
priations Committees. 

I want to add a word about revenue, From 
the beginning of operation until June 30, 
1946, the gross income from the Columt 
Basin project power operations was $22,450,- 
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and the interest on the investment of the 
United States is an uncompleted project 

There attached a tabulation of the cone 
tracts in effect on the Columbia Basin pro}j- 
ect, and the status of funds required to meet 
t)} ear! 

I appreciate having the opportunity to 
preset his information to you and if there 
i nything more you need, please let me 
h 

& ¢ ) r 
MICHAEL W. STRAUS 
Cc , r 
H EOF R ESI AT S, 
W gto '., No ber 27, 1947 
Mr. MICHAEL W 
Cor ireau of Reclamation, 
Depa f the Inte 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Mr. STRAt With reference to my 
] f November 19, regarding construction 
hedule for the Columbia Basin project, 
1 ild e to add the following question 
t eady asked: 

G i that sufficient appropriations 

were forthcoming, to what extent could the 

reclamation program be speeded up 

i to make more food available for 
participation in the Marshall plan? 

How m new acres could be made 


( 
ynally available for food production 


within the span of operation of the Marshall 
pl On which project and how much land 
per project? 

b. What estimated amounts of additional 


food could be provided on these extra acres? 

What other benefits of value in fulfilling 
< itions a med under the Marshall plan 
would be obtained through faster comple- 
tion of feasible projects within the time 
pe 


ynal expense (above normal 


up construction schedules to the limit? 

e. To what extent, if any, would accelerated 
1 of critical materials on speeded-up 
projects divert them from other essential 
’ ) 

I need this information for consideration 
by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report regarding America’s potential ability 
to meet the new demands for foreign aid 
presented to this Congress. 

Sincerely, 


WaALt Horan, M. C. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1947. 
WALT Horan, 

House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Horan: Your letter of Novem- 
ber 21, 1947, asked to what extent could the 
Nation's reclamation program be speeded up 
in order to make more food available for 
participation in the Marshall plan. 

The span of operation of the Marshall plan, 
under which it is granted that extraordinary 
efforts must be made to meet the demands 
of Europe in addition to those of our own 
country, is comparatively short in relation 
to the long-range objectives of reclamation. 
It is understood that this span is approxi- 
mately 414 years from now, or until June 30, 
1952. Accordingly, an analysis of bureau 
projects that are now under construction, or 
that can be placed under construction rela- 
tively soon, has been made to determine 
which projects can be producing food within 
this period. This analysis proves that sub- 
stantial additional contributions can be 
made, under an accelerated program on cer- 
tain projects, provided additional funds are 
made available immediately. The following 
sections correspond alphabetically to the 
points raised in your letter. 


Hon 


A. ACRES OF ADDITIONAL LAND 


The total acreages of land that can be 
in production each year on these 


placed 


selected projects in the Western States (ex- 
clusive of reclamation by drainage in the 
Gulf States), together with the estimated 
annual crop yield, and the estimated addi- 
tional funds required, are 
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A list of these selected projects, showing 
the above amounts for each project, is en- 
closed. It is our belief that this list is 
conservative. Each of the projects has been 
found to be justified on the basis of benefit- 
cost studies and each is a part of the long- 
range program of the Bureau. On those 
projects which are not yet authorized, some 
difficulties are to be expected that may re- 
quire changes in the program if it is to Le 
carried out successfully. In this respect the 
list is not rigid. Neither should it be con- 
sidered the maximum development that rec- 
lamation is capable of producing. Many 
thousands of acres can undoubtedly be 
added if the Bureau organization is ex- 
panded immediately and the Congress deter- 
mines that such a course is desirable. Be- 
cause cf the many intangible factors present, 
it is not considered practicable to place a 
maximum upper limit on the program, but 
to indicate only those projects on which 
there is reasonably certainty the necessary 
schedule can be met without unusual or 
extraordinary costs. 

B. ADDITIONAL FOOD 


The Marshall plan calls attention to the 
urgent need for bread grains, consisting of 
wheat and rye. Other grains, fats and oils, 
meat, dairy products, and fruits and vege- 
tables will also be required for shipment 
abroad. Irrigated land can be depended on 
to produce large quantities toward meeting 
the goals for these groups of food products. 
In addition to the foodstuffs which will be 
needed for the aid program, we must main- 
tain the American standard of living for an 
increasing population. In some sections the 
irrigated land can best be utilized by grow- 
ing specialty crops for home consumption. 
This would permit acreages in other sec- 
tions of the country to be placed in wheat, 
which is not considered a good irrigated 
crop, as well as corn, which cannot be grown 
in large quantities on irrigated land in north- 
ern areas where the growing season is short. 
Total crops, as herein estimated, include 
alfalfa and other feed and forage crops that 
are converted into meat, eggs, and dairy 
products. It is emphasized that the western 
irrigated areas are important segments of 
the livestock industry, providing pasture 
and alfaifa for winter feeding. Development 
of additional feeding areas means more 
pounds of meat and butter and more eggs 
and milk on tables at home and abroad. 

The total amount of crops resulting from 
this accelerated program is substantial, re- 
sulting in a maximum annual figure of over 
10,000,000 tons in 1952, a part of which would 
result from the normal construction pro- 
gram of the Bureau. However, it would be 
a mistake to consider this amount the total 
of the food contribution, or that need for 
such production would disappear in 1952. 
If it is true that Americans are consuming 
25 percent more food now than before the 
war, and that trends from agricultural to 
urban pursuits are continuing, the need for 
greater production is apparent. Many of the 
projects of the Bureau take a long time to 
build, even at the most accelerated rate, and 
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many are excluded from this program be- 
cause the time for construction is too short, 
or because nature will not fill the required 
reservoirs in time to be effective by 1952. 
Thus failure to plan now, and to accelerate 
the program now, is only to invite a con- 
tinuation of short food supplies long after 
direct aid to Europe has ceased. During the 
year 1946, all irrigated farms in the United 
States produced 40,000,000 tons of crops 
This figure can be doubled several times 
before our water supply is fully used and it 
cannot be denied that the need is urgent 

It is doubtful if the bumper dry farm crops 
of recent years can continue to exist. For 
several years, the great farm lands of our 
country have enjoyed beiter than normal 
precipitation. We may be entering a drought 
period in our Western States that would in- 
crease the value of irrigation many times its 
already important contribution to our food 
supply. Such a crisis must be foreseen to 
be prevented. Important, too, is an analysis 
of the contribution of irrigation to the world 
food shortage, is the type of food produced 
Many of the crops are of a type on which 
production cannot be increased economically 
except by irrigation, and which occupy an 
important place in our needs. These foods 
will become increasingly critical as available 
supplies of grains are reduced by exports. 

C. OTHER BENEFITS 


It is probable that irrigation investment 
is one of the few ways, if not the only way, 
in which aid to Europe and to ourselves 
can be met without nonrecoverable grant 
from the Federal Government. The repay- 
ment nature of reclamation is well known. 
Not so well known is the indirect manner 
in which the Government is repaid many 
times through broadening the base for tax- 
ation. The secondary benefits of power, in- 
dustrialization, and supporting communities, 
cannot be evaluated here, but studies show 
that they may far exceed direct repayments 
in returns through taxation. Flood control, 
soil conservation, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife benefits are likewise important. 
In short, the benefits that accrue from the 
normal reclamation program will be accel- 
erated by an accelerated program. 

While food—the primary requisite for suc- 
cess of the Marshall European recovery plan— 
is the first concrete benefit resulting from 
farms brought into production through rec- 
lamation construction, other benefits are 
substantial. Whenever reclamation projects 
are constructed new homes are built and 
new job opportunities are created; new vil- 
lages and towns spring up, either on the 
projects or adjacent to them, with more 
homes and jobs. New industries and business 
come into being to serve the new popula- 
tion or to process and distribute its agri- 
cultural production. Already established 
industry and trade near the projects are 
stimulated. 

In the West where the growth of popula- 
tion has been so much faster than the re- 
mainder of the country, this combination 
economic escape valve and spark plug re- 
sulting from reclamation projects is a benefit 
of great importance. Population pressure is 
reduced, and the possibility of social unrest 
and economic instability is alleviated. 

Power, one of the specific benefits of irri- 
gation projects, is included, where feasible, as 
a feature of the projects listed. Sufficient ad- 
ditional power will be developed to provide 
for irrigation pumping, rural use, and the 
many related demands that will result from 
irrigation development. 


D. ADDITIONAL EXPENSE 


The funds shown as required by fiscal years 
for each project in the accelerated plan are 
based on the latest estimates of costs at 1947 
prices, assuming a normal construction 
schedule for each project. No attempt has 
been made to reestimate any project individ- 
ually on the accelerated rate, 
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than food will not absorb the 
en re ‘tion, then no serious problem 
would be presented. 

In any discussion of production capacity 
it is well to bear in mind the specialized 





nature of reclamation work. segment 
of the construction and man turi - 
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dustries engaging in Bureau work 
do not compete with so-called consumer 
items. C ‘tors engaging in large earth- 
moving operations and their equipment are 
not readily adapted to light work This is 
anufacturers whose plant ca- 
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pacity for tur 
t easily converted to other items, 


rh both draw on the same sources of 








g out large equipment units 





IATION BY DRAINAGE 

Any estimates of additional land that could 
be placed into production by the Bureau of 
Reclamation within the next few years would 
not be complete without reference to the 
Gesirability of reclaiming land by drainage. 
In many areas of the country, particularly in 


the south < 





entrai a 
where rainfall is ample, there exist many 
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Operating the American Merchant Marine 
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vessels to them. Such transfer would mean 
double blow to the American merchant 

I ine; the 1 of 100 to 200 vessels directly 
i i ! ying-up of another 100 

vessels once the transferred vessels are 


I ed into competitive service 
5. The Par re rt of the 16-nation Com- 
I f f European Economic Cooperation, 
effect, will mean m unem- 
among American maritime work- 
é I f rt envisages United States-flag 


I é f about 20 percent of our 
trade by 1951 We are asked to 
additional vessel Irom our ictive 
from our reserve fleet to foreign 
{ We are asked to export steel for ship- 
bui ry although our own shipbuilding 





} 1 1 brought to a standstill 2 years 
be of the scarcity of steel. Mean- 
the European nations, scarce re- 
l arce Manpower are being di- 
ted f n other production in order to 
build ships, which are in long supply 
An ¢ mple of the European manpower 
hortage is contained in the November 12, 
1947, issue of the Shipping World, which 
“Lately there has been much discussion 
t the manning of the growing Nor- 
r merchant fleet The Norwegian 
Shipowners’ Association formed a committee 
to inve te the matter. The report of this 
committee shows that the manning situation 
will be one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, problem for th hipping industry here 
in coming years. A serious shortage of qual- 


ified engineers is already felt 

6. Aileged dollar shipping costs are not 
sufficient to justify the strain on the United 
States economy and steel resources required 
for the European nations to further expand 
European fleets in the next 4 years. 

As the Harriman report states: 

“In considering the possibility of dollar 
freight savings through the transfer of addi- 
tional American vessels to the sixteen nations, 
we should bear in mind that the gross dollar 
freight data are misleading. Even on the 

ssumption that such transfers were to be 
outright grants-in-aid, a maximum of only 
75 percent of the gross doll: 
be saved by the participating nations. Since 
the vessels would presumably remain in the 
dollar trades, they would continue to dis- 
burse dollars for fuel, stores, and other items 
purchased in American ports. To the Ameri- 
can taxpayer the dollar savings would be 
even less On the transferred vessels we 
would lose income taxes now collected by the 
rreasury, charter hire now collected by the 
Maritime Commission, and earnings recap- 
tured also collected by the Maritime Commis- 
sion under the terms of the bareboat char- 
ter. Only the charter hire, which would 
probably exceed 15 percent of the gross 
freight, can be estimated with close accuracy, 
but it is safe to say that the net savings to 
American taxpayers would approximate 50 
percent of the gross freights on any tramps 
transferred to the sixteen nations on an out- 
right grant basis. 

7. As of November 31, 1947, the Maritime 
Commission had approved the sale of 1,644 
vessels under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1945. Nearly two-thirds, 1,090 vessels, were 
approved for foreign-flag operation. Only 554 
were approved for American-flag operation. 
Thirteen hundred and forty vessels had al- 
ready been turned over to purchasers; 951 
went to foreign owners and 389 to United 
States-flag operators. 

During hearings on the Ship Sales Act in 
1944 and 1945, the CIO maritime committee 
supported the sale of vessels to our wartime 
allies on terms as favorable as those granted 
to our citizens. Our reasons were: 

(a) A moral obligation to aid our allies re- 
gain their prewar position. 

(b) A desire to prevent a wasteful ship- 
building race of duplicate tonnage. 





r freights would, 


We have more than met our moral obliga- 
tion. Such shortages as do still exist are in 
small vessels for local European trades and 
in special types of vessels of which we have 
none. Unfortunately our desire to share our 
merchant fleet resources on an equitable 
basis with our allies has not provoked a 
similar response overseas. Shipbuilding is 
going on at a feverish pace in the 16 Euro- 
pean nations. 

8. Nearly 3 years ago President Roosevelt 
projected a “bold and daring” plan for the 
construction of 11 American passenger liners. 
Despite the desperate need for passenger- 
vessel construction in this country both from 
the viewpoint of the merchant marine and 
from the dire necessity of maintaining our 
shipbuilding industry, all major construc- 
tion in American yards has been indefinitely 
postponed in an effort to save critical mate- 
rials. Yet the British are building 10 major 
passenger liners with steel exports from this 
country 

There were 3,968,893 gross tons of merchant 
ships under construction on September 30, of 
which 2,112,669 gross tons, or 53 percent were 
being built in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Less than 5 percent was under construction 
in the United States. Sweden, France, Italy, 
and Holland were all building more tonnage 
than the United States. Less than 400,000 
gross tons in British yards, or under 20 per- 
cent of the British construction, were tank- 
ers, yet tankers represent the major vessels 
in short supply 

The British contend that steel should be 
made available to them for shipbuilding on 
the grounds that shipbuilding is an export 
industry with them, which enables them to 
close the balance of payments gap. Yet of 
the 2.1 million gross tons under construction 
in British yards, nearly 75 percent is for the 
British Empire. The bulk of the remaining 
tonnage is being built for Norway, Portugal, 
France, and other European countries which 
cannot supply dollars, 

9. What is the effect of the foreign 
demands for steel, aggravated by unnecessary 
shipbuilding, on the American economy? 

The report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers on the Impact of Foreign Aid upon 
the Domestic Economy presented the fol- 
lowing table for examining the effects of 
steel exports: 


TaBLE 8.—Total production and exports of 
rolled-steel products, 1929-47 


1,000 short tons 
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Source: Department of Commerce, 


The report also goes on to say: 

“This table shows that the annual rate of 
export of rolled steel products was almost 
three times as great in the first half of 1947 
as in 1929, and that the percent of total 
production exported was more than twice as 
great. Nonetheless, due to the great in- 
crease in domestic production, the amount 
available for domestic use was at an annual 
rate about 27 percent higher during the first 
half of 1947 than in 1929, and about 72 per- 
cent higher than in the last year before the 
war. 

“While it is clear that we would have had 
more steel available for domestic use if we 
had exported less, the felt shortages of steel 
in this country to date have been due main- 
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ly to a lag in the steel industry’s output com- 
pared with the present size and character of 
our national economy. This shortage in 
supply is aggravated by difficulties in domes- 
tic distribution. 

“Turning to a consideration of the steel- 
supply problem in the near future, the most 
important factor to be considered is the large 
domestic demand. It is presently so great 
that large premiums are being paid for some 
items in a gray market. Public and pri- 
vate building projects are being shelved be- 
cause it is known that steel is not available 
and these requirements do not even appear 
on the order books. The makers of essential 
railroad and industrial equipment, as well 
as automobiles, are operating below their 
capacity because they cannot get steel 
While there are some offsetting influences, 
such as the declining rate of inventory ac- 
cumulation, domestic demand is expected to 
continue strong if the general economy re- 
nains at high levels of operation. 

“Superimposed upon this domestic demand 
for steel, though only a minor fraction of the 
total, is the foreign demand which, according 
to the estimates of the Paris Conference Re- 
port, will increase in the case of rough and 
finished steel, and also in the form of indirect 
demand for steel in industrial and transpor- 
tation equipment. 

“In the near future, there is little prospect 
that the supply of steel can be increased in 
amounts even approximating increasing do- 
mestic and foreign needs. Up to the present 
time, the steel industry has followed a con- 
servative program of expansion. Even if the 
industry were now to make its plans upon 
the assumption of an economy continuing 
to operate at maximum general levels of em- 
ployment and production, additional pro- 
grams for enlargement in capacity and sup- 
ply would be too late to affect the situation 
this year or in 1952, and the use of steel for 
that purpose would accentuate the current 
shortage. 

“Furthermore, production is cramped by 
shortages of coke, scrap, pig iron, and trans- 
portation facilities. With respect to scrap, 
the shortage is so serious that sending scrap 
abroad as requested by the Paris conference 
is illogical. 

“The inflationary threat in the steel sit- 
uation is not, however, confined to the higher 
price of steel. The shortage of steel has the 
effect of creating supply shortages in the 
other steel-using industries. Such short- 
ages create shortages of other products, as, 
for example, the shortage of freight cars and 
its effect on coal production. These various 
supply shortages, in the face of high de- 
mand, would cause upward price pressures 
at numerous points even if the price of steel 
had not increased. The foreign demand for 
equipment, though low in relation to total 
product, adds to these pressures.” 

10. Let us now examine the primary pur- 
pose of transportation (external transport) 
in an economy. Transportation is necessary 
as a means of bringing in supplies not other- 
wise available within a country. It is not 
necessary, except as such means, to the 
proper functioning of the internal economy 
of the country. That is, external transpor- 
tation does not mine coal, does not produce 
steel, does not grow food, does not weave 
clothing. It brings to a country those arti- 
cles which the country itself does not have, 
and which such country may require for 
the proper functioning of its internal eco- 
nomic processes. If the world is at peace it 
does not matter, except in the problem of 
balance of trade, which country owns, fur- 
nishes, and services external transport. In 
other words, if the goods are brought to the 
European countries by America, the fact that 
the goods are not brought in the nation’s 
own ships will not adversely affect the in- 
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In practice this has meant almost exclusive 
carriage in foreign flag vessel 

13. The percentage (by weight) of Ameri- 

can exports and import rried in the 


United States-flag vessels declined from a 
monthly average of 60.3 in 1946 to 50.1 in 
August 1947. The percentages by aré 
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Scandinaviar area, down to 32 percent in the 
United States-United Kingdom trade 
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1 t S Fr » Call-Bulletin of 
} ¢ r 10, 1947] 
4 AI M COMMITTEE 
oO Dt TS IN TERRI- 
I Hr I ATION 
‘4 m e of the American 
l ( ving the Department 
Interior in an advisory capacity, made 
thorough inquiry into public 
¢ in i 
irveyi this area, strategically impor- 
chinr urces, and one-fifth the area 
e ¢ ire United States in size, members 
committee interviewed doctors, nurscs, 
nd public offic examined sta- 
; inspected hospitals, sanitation facili- 
ind such In all, the group covered 
n ( 

re are some of the things they found 

n which they reported: 


from tuberculosis, which the com- 











described as the most serious and ur- 
I lem which faces the Territory at 
e! times the TB death rate in 
1 
of « s of communicable dis- 
ed in a situation which is po- 
d rou 
3 ve poor throughout Alaska. 
1 hospitals are grossly inadequate 
he current medical needs of Alaska, 
if u emergency were to arise, the 
iW be < trophic. 
i n acute shortage of living quar- 
. s+ tha Territ ry 
t on the tuberculosis prob- 
I Te y, the committee observed 


an important cog 


he defense of the United States, but only 


people are heaithy 





ore to ass 





lage the 











We have had bureaucrats in Washington 
hose hearts bled for the Hottentots. 
Can't we use some of is money and com- 
I n ¢ our own pecple? 
I e is more to this problem than going 
n fully to the rescue of some 100,000 peo- 
I in what might seem to many the remote, 
I \ nd desolat ar North, 
Alaska is part of our own country—is, as 
I r of fact, seeking actual statehood— 
1A ns are every bit as much American 
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What is more, the Territory is of the ut- 








I : to our national defense, 
I eI n¢ g i proximity to So- 
\ I ~' e been remarking with in- 
C freque d emp S 

V r the Territory becomes a valuable 
I f our country and a sturdy b ion of 
I l « r wi er it becomes a 
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Science and the National Welfare 


<TENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


RNIA 





HOF 
OF CALIF 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dre entitled “Science and the National 
Welfare,” delivered by E. U. Condon, Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, before the American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories, in Washington, 
on December 8, 1947. I had the privi- 
lege of hearing the address and com- 
mend it to the thoughtful consideration 
of every American citizen. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


THE 





is moment at the threshold 
mastery of our material 
lence, which provides that 
m ery, is in its golden age. 

particular, achievements in 
ph s promise incredible advances in the 
years ahead. Energy from atomic power 
plants has been much talked about, but even 
more important are the tools provided by 





nuclear 





nuclear physics for research in other fields. 
Radioactive isotopes, for ex ple, will per- 
mit us xplore the structures and consti- 





ym of molecular aggregaves, for such iso- 








to} c be introduced into a system as sci- 
entific detectives. They will behave as the 
usual atoms of the particular element be- 


have, but they can be traced and studied by 
means of the radiation they emit. Tracer 


stud of tl kind will unravel secrets in 
b physiology, medicine, chemistry, and 
metallu 

rhe « ibined effect of tracer studies, of a 
variety of sources Of radiation, of various 
sour of high-intensity, highly accelerated 
subatomic particles, and fundamental knowl- 


dice of the nucleus means that spectacular 
advances in many fields are at hand. The 
problem of curing fatal diseases will be suc- 
cessfully attacked; fundamental biological 
and physiological processes will be under- 
stood; new types of therapy will be developed 
in medicine; better control of intricate 
chemical manufacturing prccesses will be 
feasible; new products, like petroleum fuels 
and metals with unusual properties, will be 
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possible; and even new forms of plant life 
can be created. The speed with which these 
possibilities are realized depends primarily 
on how much effort we put into such activi- 














tic For there is no question that the im- 
petus of the ne knowledge in nucl 
physics, in conjunction with steady advanc 
in other fields of science during the lest £0 
years, m S a general efflorescence of the 


physical and life science 

But if we are to profit 
situation, there are major problems to } 
solved, and their solution will not wai 
From one point of view life today isar 


from this happy 


@& race between knowledge in the physical 
&C ces which gives material mast ry, and 
ge! 1 ignorance which retards o1 rejects 
I ery of our environment Rejection 
means no more and no less than destructi 


of civilization as we know and cherish it. 
The problems c us, appre 
ing them from the standpoint of the science 


ntrontit 














ex on several planes, two in pi ilar, 
the ecific problems of science as sci 
and the qu ion of these sciences in rela- 
tion to the other activities of man 
PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 

The problems a x within the scien 
thems re extremely | tical one 
and on the \ le they are not c 
5 ral a m at one ipparent 
science is universal. Second. science is un- 
limited in its material. Third, the rate of 
scientific progress depends 1 the amount 
of effort put into science. These axioms are 
important: they mean that no individual 
and no nation has a monopoly in scicnce, 
that science affords an inexhaustible mine of 


valuable 
that we 


knowledge and _ discoveries 

must be willing to support 
appreciably if we expect to uin heavily 
and to maintain leadership. 


a 


science 








THE STEELMAN REPORT 

A comprehensive and cogent analysis of 
the problems of science is to be found in Dr 
John R. Steelman’s report to the President, 


Science and Public Policy. Taking into ac- 





count the three major groups engaged in 
research and development activities—the 
universities, the industrial laboratories, and 
the Federal research agencies-—Dr. Steelman 
points out that eaoh of these groups is 
“especially adapted to the performance o* 
a particular type of research and each can 
make a unique contribution to our total 


research and development effort,”’ with uni- 
versity emphasis on basic rescarch, industry 
on development, and Government labora- 
tories engaged in both. 

As a basis for our progress against poverty 
and disease and as the basis of national se- 
curity, the Steeiman report analyzes the pres- 
ent scope of our scientific effort, the defi- 
ciencies now present, and the needs in terms 
of a broad program. The main recommenda- 
tions of the Steelman report are eight in 
number, and I would like to discuss them 
briefly. 

1. It is recommended that expenditures for 
research and development be expanded as 
rapidly as facilities and trained manpower 
can be provided. A suggested goal is that by 
1957 1 percent of the national income should 
be expended in research and development in 
university, industry, and Government labora- 
tories. 

The report shows that a little over 1.1 bil- 
lions are being spent this year for research 
and development, excluding the _ sccial 
sciences. With a national income of $200,- 
000,000,000, this is an expenditure of little 
more than % percent. Only about 110 mil- 
lions, or less than 10 percent of the total, is 
spent for basic research. Almost half, that 
is 460 millions, enters into the development 
of military weapons and needs, not including 
the amount spent for atomic-bomb develop- 
ment now considered to be a civilian activity. 

2. It is recommended that heavier em- 
phasis be placed in the future on basic re- 
search and on medical research. 
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report is splendidly < 
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by our good fortune in r 
freedom from war deva 
One of the great difficulties about najor 
program of expenditures on basic : 
that it is so difficult to explain t 
priations committee and even to manage- 
me ate business—precisely what the 
prost accomplish with that degree of 
definiteness expected and demanded in « 
fields. It 1s necessary to entrust funds for 
research pr ums on faith, on the compe- 
tence of the 
the trust must 
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i this is the time for intensified activity 
field not Only b ise of the 
e « I d but because now that 
enc e two tremendous tools 
( u t I huma jences, tools 
I cl t lysis of data 

] r of variables. 
first of these tools is statistics which 
I e the ical, mathematical basis 
mathematical techniques 
data, and the criteria for evalu- 
Mathematical statistics is now 
l and well-developed discipline, 
i doe in fact, offer these tools Auto- 
elect! i computing machines, on 
d any boratories 1 companies are 
constitute the second tool shortly 
I available to the humar sciences. 
machin will permit the handling 
f data rapidly and compre- 
Until the pre it, one of the 
r problems in fl where vast amounts 
( A obtal ih been the handling 
d cl ifying of the data. Literally thou- 
man-d re needed in even rela- 
e problems. This means that 
I rch is ex isive, and the humane 
have not usually been able to afford 
urile As an example of the labor 


1 in handling data of this type con- 
! simple problem. At the 
time, a typical census problem in- 
100,000 pairs of five-digit numbers, 








! esenting statistical data, takes appro: 
el 12 workings days exclusive of I 
ling and data punchin An electronic 
( | machine will handle the same se- 
| in 10 minutes at the most 
T Steelman report does not consider re- 


ch in the economic, social, and political 

. The study of the physical sciences 

itself was a major effort, requiring five 
olumes of summary findings. It is to be 
] d, however, that a smilar analysis of 
humane sciences will be made in the 
future and that a program for these 

; mapped out and imple- 


RESEARCH IN THE MENTAL SCIENCES 

Just as there is a disparity in the evalua- 
tion of research between the physical and 
the humane sciences, so too there appears to 
nal in the attitude of 

most people toward research between the 
medical and the mental sciences. Like 
the physical sciences, the medical sciences 
produce what are called tangible results— 
for example, new drugs, new clinical tech- 
niqu and so on. Like the humane sci- 
ences, the mental sciences do not appear to 
produce materialistic results, and have suf- 
fered similarly in the support granted them 
for research. This, too, is a situation that 
ds remedy. Psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis are disciplines pertinent in 
the solution of current problems. Aside from 
the statistical fact that 3 out of every 7 beds 
in the hospitals of the United States are 
occupied by the mentally ill—a vast drain 
in terms of lost manpower and cost—and 
that untold numbers of borderline cases 
permeate the entire social structure, we need 
workings of the 
little doubt but that 


yous disparity 








to know more about the 
mind For there is 






vident factors affect human behavior 

I d fact like frustrations and 
These factors affect every activity of man, 

] per ! 1, political, and even scien- 








tific life. From the standpoint of science, 
\ ‘an say not only that science affects in- 
( ‘ and nations but that these indi- 
viduals and nations affect science. Even 
from this restricted approach, then, what 
has happened or happens to men’s minds 

1d spirits is of interest if we have scientific 


We have seen how en- 
apparently succumbed to 
phrenia that has led to the espous- 
ing of mad, undemocratic, bestial beliefs. 
We have seen at least one nation despoil its 
scientists as a result of such an abberation. 


objectives in view. 
tire nations have 


a sch 


Compartmentalization in the sciences and 
in other fields is inimical to a coordinated at- 
tack on the problems of man. This compart- 
mentalization is actually breaking down in 
the sciences. The distinction between 
chemistry and physics, for example, has al- 
most vanished. Competent research in the 
social sciences now depends on mastery of 
mathematics, and on the utilization of the 
electronic tools. The complexity of modern 
life depends on specialization for progress in 
particular fields but, for over-all progress and 
for a solution to the dilemma of unbalances, 
integration and coordination are essential. 
In short, education of a comprehensive na- 






ture, embracing many fields, is needed for 
the surv 1 of our civilization. 
The ices, like those other truth-seek- 


ing activities of man, require a free environ- 
ment, an environment above all free of fear, 
petty arbitrariness, and tyranny. The pur- 
suit of the sciences is fundamentally nothing 
more—or less—than the pursuit of truths. 
In the last analysis, all of man’s activities 
re subservient to what happens to his spir- 
it—to his spiritual welfare. “For what shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 
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You Are In Error, Mr. Secretary 
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HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I wish to include a letter received 
from Mr. W C. Mullendore, president, 


Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., 
in which he points out an incorrect 


statement made by Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior William E. Warne (then 
Assistant Secretary-designate) in the 
course of hearings before the Committee 
on Public Works on H. R. 3036. Page 
186, hearings on H. R. 3036, records As- 
sistant Secretary Warne as saying: 

The Bureau of Power and Light of the City 
of Los Angeles, which is a municipally oper- 
ated utility, alone made it possible to build 
the transmission line to Hoover Dam. 


Mr. Mullendore, in his letter, points out 
that this statement is not correct. I re- 
gret that the Assistant Secretary misin- 
formed the committee on this point, as it 
tends to cast a shadow upon all his testi- 
mony. 

It is incumbent upon officials in the 
executive departments, and witnesses 
generally, to make completely truthful 
statements in their testimony before the 
committees of Congress, This is not the 
first instance where there has been a de- 
tour from the facts in testimony pre- 
sented to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. Mullendore’s letter is as follows: 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON Co., LTD., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hon. Greorce A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. DONDERO: I have read the hear- 
ings of June 4 to July 7, 1947, inclusive, and 
particularly note the testimony of William 
E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
page 186, in which he stated: 
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“The Bureau of Power and I.ight of the 
City of Los Angeles, which is a municipally 
operated utility, alone made it possible to 
build the transmission line to Hoover Dam.” 

This testimony of Mr. Warne neglects the 
important contribution that the Southern 
California Edison Co. and other citizen- 
owned, tax-paying public utilities made in 
the preliminary negotiations and toward the 
final support of this project. 

In order that your committee may be fully 
informed and the record be correct, I beg 
leave to submit the following factual data: 

On May 19, 1930, Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, appearing before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations—hearings, second deficiency 
appropriation bill of 1930—in presenting the 
request for the first appropriation for con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon project, 
stated (pp. 919-920): 

“All conditions required by the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act to be performed prior to 
appropriation for such construction have 
been fulfilled. There are four such condi- 
tions, as follows (p. 919): 

“4, As required by section 4 (b) of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, I have made 
provisions for revenues by contract in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act, ade- 
quate, in my judgment, to insure payment of 
all expenses of operation and maintenance 
of the dam and power plant incurred by the 
United States, and the repayment within 50 
years from the date of the completion of said 
works of all amounts advanced to the Colo- 
rado River Dam fund under subdivision (b) 
of section 2 of the project act for such works, 
together with interest thereon made reim- 
bursable under that act.” 


“CONTRACT FOR POWER PRIVILEGES, ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY AND WATER 
(See pp. 1128-1153, 1205-1219) 

“These contracts are two in number: (1) A 
contract for lease of power privilege executed 
severally by the city of Los Angeles and the 
Southern California Edison Co. Lt¢.), and 

2) a contract for electrical energy executed 
by the Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California. In addition, under authority 
of section 5 of the act, I have executed with 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California a contract for the delivery of water 
to be stored in the Boulder Canyon Reser- 
voir. 

“True copies of the two power contracts 
required by section 4 (b) of the act, and of 
the contract for delivery of water, are sub- 
mitted to the committee herewith” (p. 920). 

Further testifying, Secretary Wilbur said 
(pp. 865-6) : 

“We had here the problem of constructing 
a@ very large enterprise and of doing it in 
such wu way that it would return in 50 years 
to the Government all money advanced, with 
4 percent interest, except a certain amount 
of flood-control money, $25,000,000, which 
could be delayed and for which interest has 
not as yet been determined. In order to do 
that, we thought we would take the greatest 
factor of safety possible, to see whether we 
could build the dam and return all the cost 
in 50 years with 64 percent of the power sold, 
so that we could practically set the Metro- 
politan Water District contract to one side 
and still make good with the Government. 
By agreements with the Southern California 
Edicon and associated companies, and the 
city of Los Angeles, wh‘ch operates its own 
power bureau, we have contracts that make 
it possible, and obligat» them, to buy 64 
percent of the power, which will return to 
the Government within 50 years all of its 
expenditure. 

“Certain margins that are possible for pay- 
ments to the States of Arizona and Nevada 
and for the Colorado River fund would not 
be met under those conditions if there should 
be a failure on the part of the Metropolitan 
Water District to fulfill its agreement. But 
the investment of the United States Govern- 
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nsert in the Appendix of the RecorpD a 
letter ed to me by Ray H. Bran- 
naman, commander in chief of the Vet- 
of Foreign Wars, in the interest of 
early passage of Senate bill 1652. It is 
my firm conviction that the command- 
el views on this measure as stated in 
the letter are extremely important, anc 
should be studied diligently by every 
Member of Congress, and by every one 
interested in the tremendous job of re- 
habilitating American veterans. 

Ray H. Brannaman comes from my 
State, and is a man of sound judgment, 
courage, and vision, and he is devoted 
to the welfare of every veteran of this 
great country. I join him in his en- 
dorsement of Senate bill 1652. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


addre 


eran 


Wi inoton, D. C., December 19, 1947. 
Senator Epwi1n C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear SFNATOR JOHNSON: The recent na- 


tional encampment of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States accorded me 


the high honor and privilege of serving the 
organization for the ensuing year as com- 
mander in chief. It becomes my duty and 
responsibility to vigorously press for the ac- 


complishment of the objectives of our organ- 


zation in the interest of national security 
and the welfare of veterans and their de- 
pendent - 

Of paramount importance in the current 
program of the Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
the enactment of S. 1652, the Veterans Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation Act, intro- 


duced by you and 18 other Senators as a bi- 


partisan measure. It is my personal belief 
that this measure is one of the most con- 
structive pieces of veteran legislation ever 


introduced in the Congress of the United 
State 

The Veterans Economic Development Cor- 
poration Act is intended not only to provide 
employment opportunities for our veterans 
but to expand our entire national economy 
and develop hitherto untapped natural re- 
sources and industrial activities which will 
benefit the entire Nation. In addition cer- 
tain aspects of the bill will have a wholesome 
effect upon cur foreign relations and our ef- 
forts to establish lasting peace because it will 
assist qualified veterans to engage in useful 
and profitable enterprises, services, profes- 
sions, or trades in other countries, “thereby 
cultivating those countries to become in- 
creasingly our customers and friends.” 

The inventory we are taking in our 48 
States and Territories reveals that there are 
many useful and worth-while projects which 
could be developed under this proposed leg- 
islation. In addition, the bill would provide 
gainful careers for our veterans and benefit 
our national economy. It is significant and 
important to note that, under the provisions 
of this legislation, no appropriations would 
be required and the Corporation would be 
operated without cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

I am hopeful that S. 1652, and its com- 
panion bill H R. 157, can be brought up for 
early and favorable consideration when the 
Congress reconvenes at the beginning of the 
second session in January 1948. The need 
for early action is urgent as there are no com- 
parable private or Government agencies in 
existence to do the job proposed under this 
legislation, It is the one measure that I can 


think of which would provide any reasonable 


insurance against another depression and 
secure prosperity for the people of the United 
States. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ray H. BRANNAMAN, 
Commander in Chief. 





Food for a Hungry World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
needed item in the world today is food. 
Food is one of the greatest factors in 
bringing about peace and an orderly 
world. The production achievements of 
American agriculture have never been 
equalled in the history of the world. 
Americans have had access to an abun- 
dance of food and millions of starving 
people outside of America have sustained 
life because of the accomplishments in 
production by the farmers of this coun- 
try. We should be grateful to a Benefi- 
cent Providence for several years of ex- 
traordinary good crops, and we should be 
grateful for the patriotism, hard work, 
endurance, stick-to-itiveness, and intel- 
ligence of America’s farm families. 

At the present time the world needs 
food as it has never needed food before. 
This will be true for some time in the 
future. In order that this country might 
make the maximum contribution in food 
production, the Government of the 
United States should: 

First. Curtail the export to foreign 
countries of steel, farm machinery, and 
fertilizer so that an adequate supply is 
available for the farmers of America. 

Second. Promote a sound soil-con- 
servation program. 

Third. Provide the farms of America 
with the benefits of rural electrification. 

Fourth. Speed the development of ir- 
rigation at the greatest rate possible. 
Thousands of acres of land are going out 
of production yearly and with our rap- 
idly increasing population it is impera- 
tive that we increase our irrigated acres. 

Fifth. Have in readiness a support- 
price program so that the farmers of 
America will Know that a reasonable 
support price would prevent a sudden 
and disastrous slump in farm prices. 





Hebrew Nation Versus Jewish State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, there 


seems to be quite a difference of opinion 
among Jewish organizations in the 
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United States that are interested in Pal- 
estine. 

A most lucid presentation of the dis- 
tinction between Hebrew as a nationality 
and Jewish as a religion was published 
by the New York Post on December 17, 
1947. Written by Peter H. Bergson 
chairman of the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, it shows us how wi 
can avoid the dangers which an interna- 
tional Jewish set-up implies, and the way 
to secure the most beneficial results from 
the great opportunity which Palestine 
presents today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Favors A HEBREW NATION RATHER THAN A 
JEWISH STATE 


(By Peter Bergson, Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation) 

Much as we are concerned with the vio- 
lence in Palestine, it must not be permitted 
to distort the issue nor obscure the full sig- 
nificance of the United Nations decision. 

Irrespective of what our reactions to the 
partition plan may be, the decision of the 
United Nations is a compelling fact. It poses 
questions which can no longer be ignored. 

What does a Jewish state mean? Will 
it be a religious, a theocratic state, as its 
very name implies? 

Will the Jewish Government represent the 
Jews of the world? 

Will all Jews eventually move to the Jew- 
ish State or will they belong to a special 
international nation? If not the Jewish 
nation, then to what nation does the new 
state belong? 

We of the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation have been concerned primarily 
with defining the human boundaries of the 
new state. 

EXERCISED SELF-DETERMINATION 


This entire issue was raised to the level of 
an urgent international problem when the 
people involved—the Hebrews—began exer- 
cising their right of self-determination. The 
underground fighting in Palestine was a revo- 
lutionary expression of that right. By their 
heroic conduct the Exrodus passengers also 
sought to affirm their right to Palestine. 

The Hebrew committee opposes the design 
of a world Jewish nation which strives, 
through the Jewish agency, to establish a 
Jewish state in Palestine. We say that what- 
ever the term “Jewish people” means, what- 
ever may be its religious, cultural, or his- 
toric significance, it should not be defined as 
a political entity which has a state. 

Since more than 10,000,000 Jews live out- 
side of Palestine, not in DP camps or in 
danger but enjoying full citizenship in many 
lands, to insist upon a world Jewish nation 
is bound to ensnare millions of good Amer- 
icans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, etc., who 
are Jews, in an unnecessarily difficult and 
confused situation. 


MUST MAKE DISTINCTION 


The Hebrew Committee proposes, therefore, 
that in carrying out the United Nations deci- 
sions on Palestine, a distinction should be 
made between the 3,000,000 Jews of Palestine, 
Europe, and the Middle East, who need Pales- 
tine to live in and want to belong to it, and 
the 10,000,000 Jews all over the world who 
do not intend to move there and who in a 
sense need Palestine in order to make sure 
they do not belong to it, 

The reestablishment of Palestine after cen- 
turies of abnormal existence of the Jews all 
over the world cannot be accomplished with- 
out these guiding principles: 
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that Palestine is the national 
home of the Jews of the world 
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The State Department and Our Synthetic 
Rubber Program 
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that the hands of Congress were thus tied 
by our née tiators from the State Depart- 
ment Although this agreement has not yet 
been proclaimed by the President, it appears 
that some other means of protecting our 
synthetic rubber industry will have to be 
qaeviseda 

I nts 1 and 2 in my dis- 
« are affected now by 
n¢ consummated and I 


committee or Congress 
prevent the President 
rade agreements effective 
The other points, which 
fly, concern the proposed 
nternational Prade Organization which our 
ite Department is now promulgating and 
cess of being voted upon 
in Habana, Cuba. 
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which is in the pre 


by some 60 nations 


It is presumed, in fact assumed, by the 
State Department and the President that 
these negotiations will be successful and that 
the United States will be committed to a 
program of still lower tariff duties and still 
further restrictions on domestic free enter- 
prise. The charter of the ITO, if agreed to 


at Habana, will be tentatively accepted by our 
which include members of the 
House and the Senate. Representatives of 
Department testified before the 


delegates 


the State 


Senate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee that this char- 
ter would be brought to Congress for adop- 
tion, ratification, or rejection. By that time 
the United States will have been committed 
by its negotiating officials and rejection by 
the Congress may prove to be very embar- 
rassin 


While I do not agree that the adoption of 
the ITO is certain, I do wish to present to 
you some evidence that the State Depart- 
ment has already committed this country to 
a regimented program and that if the ITO 
is adopted any formula which this commit- 
tee prescribes for the preservation of our 
rubber industry’ must conform to 
wiil be outlawed by 


synthetic 
that so outlined or it 
the ITO 

rhe ITO Charter is one of the most intri- 
and involved pieces of literature ever 
compiled by any individual or group of indi- 
viduals. I have not read it through. I dare 
say none of you has read it through. I do 
not pretend to understand it in all its details. 
My point is that it affects any program that 
you may decide to adopt for our synthetic- 
rubber industry. 

Article XX of the ITO Charter requires the 
general elimination of all quotas. Certain 
exceptions permit export quotas on products 
that are in short supply and there are cer- 
tain exceptions for promoting the standards 
of quality in connection with price control. 
The use of a quota on imports of natural 
rubber may not have been given much serious 
consideration, but it is one of the possibili- 
ties, and I mention it here for the purpose 
of showing that the committee would be em- 
barrassed if any part of its recommendations 
were to specify quotas on imports of crude 
rubber or of rubber products. May I desig- 
nate this, then, as point No. 3, that even as 
a last resort quotas will not be permitted if 
the ITO is adopted. 

Article XXV of the ITO Charter reads as 
follows: 

“If any member grants or maintains any 
subsidy, including any form of income or 
price support, which operates directly or in- 
directly to increase exports of any product 
from, or to reduce imports of any product 
nto, its territory, the member shall notify 
the Organization in writing of the extent 
and nature of the subsidization, of the esti- 
mated effect of the subsidization on the 
quantity of the affected product or products 
imported into or exported from the territory 
of the member and of the circumstances 





making the subsidization necessary. In any 
case in which it is determined that serious 
prejudice to the interest of any other mem- 
ber is caused or threatened by any such sub- 
lization, the member granting the subsidy 
shall, upon request, discuss with the other 
member or members concerned, or with the 
Organization, the possibility of limiting the 
subsidization.” 

This article does not specifically prohibit 
the use of a subsidy to keep our synthetic- 
rubber industry alive. A subsidy, however, 
would tend to “reduce imports’ of natural 
rubber into the United States. According to 
this article, if this country does adopt a sub- 
sidy, it must “discuss” with the members 
affected the possibility of “limiting the sub- 
sidization.” The United States, then, if it 
would adopt a subsidy, would need to get an 
O. K. from the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the nations of the world, or, in Mr. Clay- 
ton's words, “stand convicted of insincerity.” 

Articles 18 and 19 of the Charter restrict 
the use of internal taxation and regulation 
as a means of providing the equivalent of tar- 
iff protection. My bill H. R. 2704 is of this 
type. Protective devices which apply to im- 
ports but not to like domestic articles are 
absolutely prohibited. The testimony before 
this committee indicates the trend of think- 
ing; both in industry and in Government 
agencies it is toward the use of internal reg- 
ulative devices which would guarantee the 
continuation of the use of certain proportions 
of synthetic rubber in finished articles. If 
the ITO is adopted, will a regulation similar 
to R-1 be allowed? It is an important ques- 
tion. May I quote from the cfficial and ex- 
cellent analysis of the ITO Charter prepared 
by the United States Tariff Commission. 

“The Charter would permit a regulation, 
such as the present R-1, requiring the use of 
specified percentages of synthetic rubber in 
making rubber articles in this country, but 
the regulation could not be more restrictive 
of the use of natural rubber than that which 
was in effect on April 10, 1947, and must be 
subject to negotiation for its relaxation. 
However, the provision of R-1 requiring im- 
ported rubber articles to contain percentages 
of synthetic rubber equal to those specified 
for domestic manufacturers could not be con- 
tinued under the Charter. Although this 
provision was in force on April 10, 1947, it is 
not a measure of internal quantitative con- 
trol permitted under article 18. Rather, it is 
a quantitative import restriction of a kind 
forbidden by article 20, and the Charter con- 
tains no exception to permit its continuance, 
It is a measure for the protection of domestic 
manufacturers, intended to offset the dis- 
advantage of the requirement that they use 
a certain proportion of synthetic rubber. 
Being inconsistent with article 20, it could 
not be continued as an enforcement measure 
under article 43, paragraph I (d), discussed 
hereafter.” 

I understand that the negotiations in Ge- 
neva concerned the trade agreement as well 
as a revision of the ITO charter. During 
these negotiations the State Department and 
the War Department carried on a running 
exchange of cables and letters on the sub- 
ject of rubber. We must admit that there 
was some attempt on the part of our nego- 
tiators to leave at least one lcophole through 
which we might, in an emergency, salvage 
our synthetic-rubber program. Whether 
the attempt was successful and the United 
States will be able to continue the present 
regulation controlling the amount of natu- 
ral rubber which may be used in a product 
is a matter of interpretation of the charter. 
It would take some time for me to read and 
to attempt to interpret article 18 which cov- 
ers that subject. I might suggest that the 


sit 


committee read the article and obtain an 
ruling 


official as to its meaning. It was 
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under that article that the State Depart- 
ment hoped to provide the one means by 
which our synthetic-rubber industry could 
be continued. Even if they were success- 
ful, it appears that the one method by which 
we may continue our synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry is definitely outlined and prescribed 
by the Department of State and Congress has 
no alternative. 

It is my understanding that it would be 
unconstitutional to directly force the manu- 
facturers of rubber gocds to use any pro- 
portion of synthetic rubber. The same re- 
sult, however, has been accomplished in a 
constitutional manner by limiting the use 
of natural rubber. Under the ITO, the 
United States would not be permitted to re- 
quire that imports of rubber articles contain 
& maximum percentage of natural rubber. 
In other words, R-1, which applies to do- 
mestic production, could not legally be ap- 
plied to imports. Thus, domestic producers 
would be at a decided disadvantage if the 
American public preferred imported goods 
composed entirely of natural rubber. The 
attempt of the State Department to over- 
come this section was rather a feeble one 
Referring back to the general trade agree- 
ment and not to the ITO, the State De- 
partment inserted a clause which would re- 
serve to the United States the right to with- 
draw from the agreement the concessions 
which it made to the United Kingdom on 
most rubber articles. This, they maintained, 
would give the United States the right to 
revise tariffs on articles composed of natu- 
ral or synthetic rubber. Such an imprac- 
tical scheme may be better than nothing, 
but I do not wish to take the time of the 
committee to explain all the details that 
would be necessary in order to make use of 
this exception. It is only my purpose to 
call to the committee's attention one of the 
dubious loopholes through which the com- 
mittee must plan this vital program. In 
conclusion, gentlemen, may I summarize: 

1, If your program should at any time call 
for the use of general purpose synthetic rub- 
ber in excess of 25 percent of our total rubber 
consumption, this country stands to forfeit 
the concessions on imperial preference 
granted in the recent trade agreement. 

2. A tariff on natural rubber has been made 
impractical, if not impossible, the same being 
true of any tax which would have the effect 
of a tariff. 

3. Quotas are specifically prohibited in the 
ITO Charter and no exception exists by which 
the United States could promote a domestic 
industry by putting a quota on imports of 
natural rubber. 

4. Asubsidy of the synthetic rubber indus- 
try would be contrary to the ITO Charter and 
would have to be discussed with the other 
countries which were members of the Organ- 
ization. 

5. It is not possible to directly require 
domestic producers to use synthetic rubber. 

6. The only possible method left is a con- 
tinuation of the present limitation on the 
use of natural rubber. 

7. That limitation could not be applied to 
imports even though the country is left free 
to devise tariffs which would effect those 
imports. 

Gentlemen, it appears to me that almost 
any program you may devise for the con- 
tinuation of our synthetic rubber program 
will be hampered, if not endangered by the 
pending trade agreement or the adoption of 
the ITO Charter. I wish it were not so. I 
do not pretend to know the ansver, I merely 
wish to be sure that this committee is clearly 
aware of the intricacies of any program which 
will not be contrary to our foreign commit- 
ments, 
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these Russian Satellite countries ob- 





tained under UNRRA, most of which was 
dvanced by this country, $2,618,028,000, 
nd that R ia and these countries con- 
trolled by her obtained a grand total of 
2 866.394.000 
It m be remembered that the funds 
uthorized to be advanced to the Gov- 
ernments of Austria, France, and Italy 
will be turned over to them by the State 
Department. The relief goods consisting 
of food, clothing, farm machinery, gaso- 
line, and fuel oil will not be given di- 
r to the people of these countries. 
It will be turned over to the Govern- 
ments of A ria, Fr ce, and Italy, 
\ ce will in turn sell th relief goods 
) of t rt le as are abie t iy 
i yhon rciief measure was 
( dered by t House, an effort was 
to h e th eoods distributed to 
{ peop! of these coyntries by the 
American Red Cross or by some religious 
( ni on. This effort was defeated. 
I am of the opinion that the only prac- 
tical way to distribute fhis relief is 
l h the governments of these coun- 
. In this way, it is hoped, relief will 
be e ded to the people and support 
ill be given to the governments in their 
fights against Russian-inspired Com- 
munist 


Let it be remembered that this vast 
sum of $597,000,000 is not a loan. It is 
1 gift. Not one cent of it will ever be 
repaid to the people of this country. 

By an act of Congress it passes for- 
ever from the taxpayers of this country 
to the Governments of Austria, France, 
and Italy. They will use it within the 
next 90 days. But the American people 
will not be able to earn and pay this 
sum in the next 90 days. It will be 
added to the backbzeaking debt of $250,- 
009,000,000 that our Government owes its 
citizens, and which our taxpayers must 
pay if it is ever paid. 

I felt then and I feel now that when we 
give millions to other countries we should 
heave the right to fix the terms on which 
the gift is made. Certain it is our people 
do not want to finance communism in 
Europe or anywhere. 

The House, therefore, spelled out its 
will that these funds should no longer 
be sent to either Austria, France, or Italy, 
if any one, any two, or all of them passed 
under the control of the Communist 
Party, or under Russian control. When 
the will of the House was defeated by 
the bill as finally written by the House 
and Senate conferees, I voted against it. 
I know it is not the desire of my people 
to support communism anywhere in the 
world. 





American Ships Should Repatriate 
Hebrews to Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ‘Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a statement ex- 


pressing the determination that the 
United States should repatriate Hebrew 
displaced persons in the American zone 
of occupation by providing for their 
transportation to Palestine, in support 
of House Resolutions 408 and 409. 

In Public Resolution 73, Sixty-seventh 
Yongress, second seSsion, and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 44, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Congress of the United 
States favored assistance for the re- 
building of Palestine under the terms 
of the League of Nations mandate. 
After many years of travail and slaughter 
the rights of the Hebrew people to 
sovereignty to Palestine has been recog- 
nized by the United Nacions ang at the 
same time the British Government has 
been called upon by the United Nations 
to evacuate a seaport in an appropriate 
area of Palestine not later than February 
1, 1948, in order to facilitate the free 
entry of Hebrews into their country. 

We know that there are some 250,000 
Hebrews in the Allied zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany, Austria, and Italy 
living under deplorable conditions. Con- 
siderations of humanity and justice 
dictate that these survivors of Nazi 
brutality, who lost 6,000,000 of their kin, 
should be assisted to resume a new and 
dignified life. The United Nations de- 
cision on Palestine now makes it possible 
to repatriate these survivors to that 
country. This can be done quickly and 
without much difficulty. The organiza- 
tional genuis and efficiency of the United 
States Army succeeded in repatriating 
immediately after VE-day 7,000,000 
European displaced persons to their 
countries of origin. It is reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that the United States 
Army could act likewise for the 250,000 
Hebrews still in Europe. This normal 
procedure has long been advocated by 
the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation. 

On October 4, the President of the 
United States publicly announced that 
preparations for this movement have 
already been made by the United States 
Government and that the Government is 
ready to lend its immediate assistance 
for the purpose of transporting displaced 
persons to Palestine. Such an evacua- 
tion of the Hebrew displaced persons 
from Europe would not only enable these 
people to build their lives anew in peace 
and in dignity but would have a bene- 
ficial effect on the stabilization of 
Europe which our Government now seeks 
to achieve. This, too, would constitute 
a tremendous financial saving to the 
occupation authorities. The expense of 
the continuing maintenance of these dis- 
placed persons in the European camps 
is far greater than the single cost of 
their repatriation to Palestine. 

At present the 210,000 Hebrew DP’s 


-in the American occupation zone cost 


the United States $32,000,000 to main- 
tain, not counting millions of dollars 
in private assistance. The cost per per- 
son to the United States was $153. Un- 
der my proposal the total cost of trans- 
porting all Hebrews in the American 
zone to Palestine would be less than 
$15,000,000. The experience of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization indi- 
cates that it would take $70 to move 
a person from Europe to Palestine. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have given this problem 
a great deal of thought and have studied 
all of its ramifications and possible solu- 
tions. I have come to certain conclu- 
sions which I have today submitted to 
the House in the form of a resolution. 
I understand that my honorable col- 
league, Mr. Hucu D. Scott, Jr., of Penn- 
sylvania has introduced a similar resolu- 
tion. We feel that the sense of these 
resolutions expresses the sentiments of a 
great number of the members of both 
political parties. 

Every authoritative report indicates 
that Palestine has room for all the He- 
brew IYP’s now. In 1935 the British reg- 
ister “1.743 new settlers, not counting 
thousands of so-called illegal ‘-immi- 
grants, all of whom were speedily ab- 
sorbed. In the past 12 years the eco- 
nomic growth of the country has ex- 
pandedand it can now absorb much 
larger numbers. 

I feel compelled to sound a very serious 
warning. The recent United Nations 
decision will come to naught if the peo- 
ple arrive in driblets. The original 
mandate failed when Britain insured an 
admission policy of “too little and too 
late.” The U. N, program will go the 
tragic way of the mandate if the people 
do not get in. Today the only way to se- 
cure Palestine against Arab aggression 
and bolster the U. N. decision is by reen- 
forcing it with population. By so doing 
the United States would be clearly dem- 
onstrating that we are not only in favor 
oi the Hebrews in principle, but that we 
are ready to back their right of self- 
determination with ships and facilities. 
This was proposed by President Truman 
on October 4, 1946, and was blocked by 
the British. Today only our own inertia 
can stop it. 

The text of my resolution, House Reso- 
lution 409, follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the President— 

(1) Should direct the appropriate agencies 
of the Government to take action to remove 
from the American Zones of Occupation in 
Europe all Hebrew displaced persons and to 
assist in their repatriation by transporting 
them to Palestine prior to October 1, 1948, in 
order that camps and settlements for Hebrew 
displaced persons in the American Zones of 
Occupation may be closed by such date; 

(2) Should direct the proper authorities 
in the American Zones of Occupation to 
undertake immediately the program of re- 
patriation of such Hebrew displaced persons 
in order to reduce the heavy financial burden 
on the United States occasioned by the main- 
tenance of such camps; and 

(3) Should authorize the employment of 
such facilities of the United States (includ- 
ing vessels and land-transport facilities) as 
may be necessary to accomplish such repa- 
triation as expeditiously as possible. 





Broadcasting and Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, when 
Hannegan was chairman of the Demo- 
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cratic National Committee, he read of 
various appointments to key government 
positions in the newspapers. The White 
House palace guard made the selections. 
McGrath, the new chairman, keeps post- 
ed by tuning in on Drew Pearson. This 
is the same Pearson that President 
Roosevelt labeled a chronic liar. Time 

\ 1 appointments were made 
through the ranking national commi 
tee. That sort of thing is just a mem- 
ory. After Pearson announced Coy’s 
appointment to the FCC, and for good 
m ure added that it was a splendid 
choice, the radio trade publication picked 
it up; and Carroll Reece, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, is- 
sued a stinging statement in which he 
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What part did Drew Pearson play in 
this appointment, you may ll ask. 
Why this deep in est in appointn ts 
to the FCC? Could it be that his action 
ties in with his desire to take from I l 
the important station WBA 
more? Pearson is an appiican 
facilities and it surely would be worth 
his every cffort to put this one over. 

Pearson’s accuracy as a reporter is re- 
flected in a blistering speech on the floor 
of the other body on December 15, 1947, 
by a Member of that body, who brand 
the columnist as a liar and declared 
Pearson was a disgrace to his profession. 
His intense interest in appointments to 
the FCC will bear careful watching 

So that the President may know that 
we are watching very closely the de- 
velopments down at the FCC, I am insert- 
ing in the Record some of the newspaper 
and editorial accounts of the mess down 
at the FCC: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of December 6, 1947] 
INVESTIGATE THE FCC 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

For once in his life, Clifford Durr, of the 
Federal Communications ion, has 
done a public service. Out in C igo a few 
weeks ago he indicted the good faith of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and thereby 
stirred up enough people to cause a demand 
in the United States Senate for investigation 
of the FCC Senator HOMER CAPEHART, Re- 
publican, of Indiana, who has a reputation 
of not starting a ss he intends to 
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finish it, accuses Durr of being derelict of his 
duty and declares: 

“I believe that Congress * * * should 
make a tl! ugh ir t tion of the Durr 
affair, an appropriate committee § 
question all members of the FCC, Dire 
Edgar Hoover of the FBI, and any other per- 





sons who may be able to give pertinent 
testimony.” . 

It is the plain duty of Congress to do just 
that The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is notoriously the m¢ incompetent, 
quack-brained organization ever devised by 
the New Deal. From the time it was formed 
in 1934 down to this very day it has never 
been out of trouble and what is more, trouble 
of its own making. 
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c is ¢ ( ng tl du Investi- 
f n revealed th out of at 1 of 1,138 
former students called in the draft only 16 
f to qualify for military duty. The re- 
y 14 t Less than 
] hu 1 orphan |! 
I ‘ indred 10 ite 
I n the cor i ee by 
I ( I of the Ni 1 € 1H 
d I cal ¢ e < I ion was: 
orp! e supported 
by } r people and the boys are not coddled, 
n luxuries The are given 
d re nably adequate 
] 1 < ; 
oceed When t e chil- 
c il n i y got it 
I d l ve ce Bu 
t ( r v I led, he w 
I I t < sch c dre 
iven d 1 pl - 
( mi i But the ' one lr - 
I the orpha e@ eXx- 
‘ ] e ven jn m 
V ( d nd remedi- 
( th corrected them. If teeth 
they v > filled. 
child wv not sent home with a card 
d I ! ts to ‘take him to see a 
c a I they 
n be al ich they 
I t could 
1 do so ied 
t e pI the 
? > to 
: = ton- 
( I toidi ri 1 hernia, or a fever 
of ! teriou orizin was discovered, the 
child v nt to the hospital promptly, op- 
er d on if necessary, and cared for until 
{ recovered 
NETY-EIGHT OF ONE HUNDRED MET TEST 
“No surgeon's fee, no nursing charges, no 
l ul bill And no serious consequences 
| use of delay in getting proper treatment. 
In short, there was never any question of 
pay it for medical care. ©° * * And 


when the time came for these youngsters to 
fvlfill their duty as citizens, more than 98 


out of every 100 met the test.” 
The book is worth the reading of every 
American citizen It should be required 


reading for Members of the Senate and 
House, since it summarizes the information 
Congr will need in order to act intelli- 
t on proposed national health legisla- 
t 1 during the coming regular session. 

Mr. Malmberg is a warm advocaie of the 


bill introduced last May by Senators Wac- 
NER, Murray, Pepper, THomas of Utah, 
CuHavez, Taytor, and McGratH, and by 
Rept ntative DInceEtt, following a list of 
recommend ns made earlier by President 
Tr 1 The essential feature of this bill 
is provision for a national health insurance 
plan, an extension of the Social Security 
S n. The so-called Taft bill, sponsored 
b e American Medical Association, ac- 
cording to the author, would merely preserve 


the present state of affairs while appearing 





Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
in giving credit where cred:t is due. Be- 
ing one who believes in economy in gov- 
ernment, I want to commend Mr. Fan- 


ning, the postmaster of Los Angeles, 
Calif. The enclosed office memorandum 
is at least evidence of Mr. Fanning’s de- 
sire to stay within his allotted budget. 
I hope this will be an example to many 
of our other departmental heads whose 
intentions along that line I sometimes 
doubt. 
All Agencies, United States Post Office and 
Court House; All Sections, Main Office: 
The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
has notified us that our appropriation is so 
low that we are very much in danger of ex- 
ceeding our allotted amounts for electricity 
and power. 
He has requested us to make it each activity 


head's personal responsibility to see that the 
use of lights and electric fans is held to the 
absolute minimum in order that this econcmy 


program will be successful, and the necessity 
of sking for additional funds will be 
eliminated. 
This is most imperative and your coopera- 
tion is urgently requested. 
MICHAEL D. FANNING, 
Postmaster-Custodian, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Will Dollars Save the World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my desk a book by 
Mr. Henry Hazlitt entitled “‘Will Dollars 
Save the World?” It should be read by 
every American, and particularly by 
those of us in the Nation’s Congress who 
will soon be called upon to consider ad- 
ditional billions of dollars for the world. 

The following editorial appears in the 
current issue of the Ave Maria published 
at Notre Dame. It comments on the 
worth and the timeliness of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
valuable book. 

The editorial follows: 

TEXTBOOK FOR AMERICANS 


We hope every man and woman in Amer- 
ica who understands direct English speech 
will read Mr. Henry Hazlitt’s Will Dollars 
Save the World? The statement of the 
author’s contacts and economic experience 
printed at the beginning of this booklet of 
69 pages is a testament to his right to speak 
on the implications of the proposed Amer- 
ican money loans to Europe. It is a book 
of facts, not of assumptions and special 
pleading. We cannot even begin to sum- 
marize what is so compact in reasoning, 
so thick-spaced with economic and political 
situations in European areas. Here are just 
a few points from Chapter X—Summary and 
Conclusions—by way of indicating the 
whats and wherefores of this fact-pursuing 
search book. 

“As the United States produces only 12 
percent of the world’s food supply America 
cannot feed the whole world. * * ® 
The need for help to restore Europe's capi- 
tal structure has been greatly exagger- 
ated. * * * Food relief and financial 
help from the United States will be futile, 
unless the country helped discontinues poli- 
cies which discourage trade and prevent pro- 
duction. * * * The bulk of our past 
and prospective “loans” are thinly disguised 
gifts. * * °* Making loans and gifts to 
Europe is not the most effective way to fight 
communism. * * * It is not true that 


the United States needs foreign loans to 
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keep full production and employment at 
home. It is not true we get rich by giving 
our goods away.” 

Keep in mind that these are just samples 
from a list of discussed subjects. We know 
of no document which gives so much simpli- 
fied economic spelling on America’s money 
gifts to Europe from tax-groaning Americans 





Manufacture of Distilled Spirits Should 
Be Prohibited During Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson has an- 
nounced, after a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the various distillers, that 
he was unable to get them to agree to 
voluntarily desist from further manufac- 
ture of distilled spirits during the emer- 
gency. In view of the fact that grain is 
so badly needed for food at home and to 
prevent starvation abroad, its use for 
making distilled spirits cannot be justi- 
fied. Ordinarily the distillers use 55,- 
000,000 bushels of grain annually. Dur- 
ing October, up to the shut-down on 
October 25, it was estimated that the dis- 
tillers used 10,800,000 bushels to pile up 
more stocks in anticipation of the shut- 
down. The distillers are reported to 
have on hand a sufficient supply of spirits 
for domestic use until June 1950. Under 
these circumstances, ‘inasmuch as it is 
impossible to get a voluntary agreement, 
Congress should give the President power 
to prohibit the use of grain for purposes 
of making spirits until the emergency is 
over. 

I have introduced bill H. R. 4799 which 
would give the President this power. It 
is as follows: 

A bill to amend the Second Decontrol 

Act of 1947 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Second De- 
control Act of 1947, approved July 25, 1947, 
be amended by adding to section 3 hereof a 
new subsection 1501 (b) (1) (G) to read as 
follows: 

“(G) Grain or grain products for the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits for beverage pur- 
poses which shall not be-used for such pur- 
poses unless the President or the Congress by 
concurrent resolution shall find that the 
amount of grain available for more essential 
domestic uses and for export to carry out the 
foreign policy of the United States is such 
that grain can safely be made available for 
distilled spirits, in which event the President 
may authorize the use of grain from time to 
time for the production of distilled spirits for 
beverage purposes for limited, specified pe- 
ricds of time. In considering the relative es- 
sentiality of uses of grain, consideration shall 
be given to the availability of adequate sup- 
plies of distilled spirits.” 


I was very happy to note that the Sen- 
ate in passing Senate Joint Resolution 
167, the so-called stabilization bill, in- 
cluded provision which would enable the 
President to prevent the use of grain for 
spirits as long as the supply was short. 
If Senate Joint Resolution 167 is enacted, 
it will of course not be necessary to enact 
the bill which I have filed. 








Stabilization of Commodity Prices 
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JN. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PEN? 





Mr WALTER. Mr. S I am 
ting for resolu I y be- 
( it contains C 1 4 ) h 
Will iVe ie P aen LO } 
I 1 1 ol l >t a I 
lal t D n- 
-ca! » intar\ 
on C tT ) 
hrourh tl end of 

of fig vh 

V Is ¢ l 
IS clea tl 

)] lil I I 
ivi Ul 1 un- 

yntin D id ¢ ist 
Day. According to tl Official f es 
the distilling industry used 8,500,000 
bushels of grain in th 25 da of 
October as 2 nst a normal consump- 
tion for the industry of about 3,500,000 
bushels per month. The plain indica- 
tion from these figures is that the indus- 


try used in October its normal au of 
grain for almost the entire la qu 


of this y Ze 

We should not, however, suppo that 
section 4 (b) of this act is a uate for 
dealing with the problem of the alloca- 
tion of grain to the distil! y 
It is, to begin with, a prov V ll 
expire within less than 30 « l 
n ( on begins. W 1] cor - 
ly be faced with the nece ty of icting 
further legislation immediately after the 
first of the year. Section 4 (b) is defec- 
tive, moreover, in that it fails to provide 
the clear id definite standards con- 
tained in H. R. 4626, which I in duced 
on December 2. The prov msofH.R 
4626 should be enacted at the ! 
so that the President may h clear and 
definite standards by which to 
the authority he needs for controllin 


the allocation and uSe of grain by 
distillers 

It is especially necessary that grain 
should be saved in view of the crop re- 
port released by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agricultu 
on Detember 16. This 1 ) ? 
estimates: of the Department for the 
present crop year, reveals that the total 
grain crop for the country is 105,000,000 
bushels less than was estimated on the 
lst of November and casts very grave 
doubts upon our ability to meet the grain 
export goals set earlier this year by the 
President and his advisers as necessary 
for implementing our foreign policy. 

The continuation of the distilling holi- 
day throvgh the month of January, 
which section 4 (b) of this act now in- 
sures, will make it possible for the Presi- 
dent to save the 2% to 3% million 
bushels of grain which the Secretary 
of Agriculture has felt it necessary to 
offer to the distillers in his unsuccessful 
attempt to secure their agreement to 
some voluntary restriction of production. 
The savings of these 2'4 to 32 million 


bushels for the month of January are a 
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15. A 1] tankers listed for sale pres- 
é f the pur} contem- 
I il uiries? 

6. I 

17. \ 1 would be ne ry to 
€ I ( n on to make 

18. Cou tank be n vorthy 

t the c C New Eng- 
t inter? 
I t y-up? 
' pe imong them would be sult- 
e pur} contemplated herein? 
21. Ar hese tankers seaworthy now? 
I v n 
( i these tankers be broken out of 
l ] hau and made fit in time to 
I h tened emergency herein re- 
I t, why not? 
What Ik lation, if any, would he 
I y to < bie the Maritime Commis- 
make these laid-up tankers fit, if they 
( de fit, in time to meet the situa- 
t ein contemplated? 

. What subsidt or other payments 
Ww 1 be ne iry to enable the Maritime 
Cc ion to procure the services of as 
n y tankers now in operation, pending sale, 
or lay-up, in time to avert the threatened 
critical oii shortage in New England? 

27. What sstions can the Maritime 
Com: mn offer to meet this threatened 
61 ion? 

The request from Chairman McCormack 


to the Coordinator was coupled with an 
urgent instruction that this information be 
pi ired for the House of Representatives 
as rapidly as possible. In view of that, I 
would very greatly appreciate it if you could 
advise me as to about how long it will take 
to get the answers to these questions, and 
» to give me the answers at the earliest 





ion that it is very urgent 
that this information reach Mr. McCormack 
and h mmittee considerably before the 


( 
date set for the adjournment of the special 
f the Congress 

king you in advance for your coopera- 
; matter, I am, 


y sincerely 






J. FREDERICK RICHARDSON, 
Coordinator of Information, 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1947. 
Mr. J. FrepeERICK RICHARDSON, 
Coordinator of Information, 
Office of Coordinator of Information, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. RICHARDSON: I have your letter 





of December 9, 1947, in which you refer to the 
concern of the New England congressional 


delegation over a prospective shortage of fuel 
oil in the New England States and list a con- 
siderable number of questions on this situa- 
tion. Brief answers to these various ques- 
tions are listed hereunder, the responses 
being numbered to accord with the listing of 
the questions shown in your letter: 

1. As of November 30, 1947 there were ap- 
proximately 345 operating tankers (of 1,000 
gross tons or more) privately owned and reg- 
istered under the American flag, practically 
all of which are suitable for use in domestic 
service. In addition, there are some 140 Com- 
m ion-owned tankers now in operation, the 
great majority of which are already employed 
in United States North Atlantic service. 

2. Only in the event of a national emer- 
gency declared by the proclamation of the 
President, pursuant to section 902 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 

3. The emergency declared May 27, 1941, 
was terminated so far as section 902 is con- 
cerned by Public Law 239, approved July 25, 
1947 

4. See 2 above. 





No legislation would be 
necessary in the event of a declared emer- 








genc In the absence of such a declaration, 
to empower 1e Commission to control or 
allocate the use of privately owned tankers, 
adk nal ¢ bling legislat woul be 
necessary such as making requisition au- 
thority effective without a declar: tion of 
e! ney, or allocation or priority authority 
such as provided in wartime by the Ship 


Warrant Act of July 14, 1941 (55 Stat. 591), 
I repealed. 
Attention is called to the naming by the 
) subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of an oil 











industry committee to study the east coast 
fur hortage with a view of attaining indus- 
try solution of the threatened oil shortage. 


7 
5. 133 T-2 and 7 T-1 tankers have been sold 
or allocated for sale to foreign governments 


or foreign nationals under the Ship Sales Act 
of 19°6 

6. No. 

7 and 8. The Merchant Ship Sales Act, sec- 
tion 4 (c), expressly prohibits the imvosi- 
tion of any restriction on the lawful or proper 


use or operation of the vessels sold. Vessels 
documented under foreign flag cannot be 
opelated in the coastwise trade as private 
ve 

9. All tankers of the Commission have beer 
sold or earmarked for sale except a few T-2 
type tankers which are seriously damaged, 
and 13 small (T-1) type tankers. Iso avail- 
able for sale are two special type tankers 
and a few small former naval auxiliaries. 

10 and 11. See the answer to question 8. 
In connection with questions 7 and 8 and 10 
and 11, it should be noted that if a national 
emergency should be declared by the Presi- 
dent, the requisition power of the Maritime 
Commission could be invcked as a means of 
controlling the use of the citizen-owned 
tankers. 

12 On the assumption that this question 
refers to general agency operations, such 
tankers (already allocated for sale) cculd be 
so operated if withheld from delivery to pur- 
chasers and put in suitable operating condi- 
tion 

13 and 14. See answers to 9 and 12 above. 

15 and 16. No; because of having been 
laid up for considerable periods of time, and 
requiring moderate to extensive repairs and 
reconditioning. Since virtually all of these 
tankers, except overage vessels ard the small 
T-1 tankers, have been allocated for sale, 
it is to be presumed that the many vessels in 
process of sale will be withdrawn from the 
laid-up fleet and repaired for operation as 
quickly as possible by the purchasers. 

17. No legislation necessary. (See, how- 
ever, the reply to question 25.) 

18. It is probable that a considerable num- 
ber of the laid-up tankers recently sold will 
be repaired and put into operation in time 
to be of great help in relieving the prospec- 
tive shortage of petroleum products in the 
New England area during the winter months. 

19. There are 119 tankers (of more than 
2,000 tons gross register) in lay-up or other- 
wise immobilized. Of this 119 vessels in 
lay-up, or immobilized in damaged condi- 
tion, there are 56 of the large T-2 type, 37 
ZET-1 (Liberty) type, 12 small T-1 type, 12 
overage vessels, and 2 of special type. 

20. All of the T-2 and Liberty types would 
be suitable for the purpose contemplated. 
However, it is to be noted that all such ves- 
sels which can be repaired or reconditioned 
for service within any reasonable period of 
time have already been sold. 

21. No. 

22. Because of having been laid-up in Re- 
serve Fleet sites for considerable periods of 
time or because in damaged condition. (See 
answer to (16) also.) 

23. See answer to 18. 

24. See answer to 18. 

25. See answer to 18. The Commission tis 
proceeding as rapidly as possible to make 
these tankers available through the sales 
program, as it does not have sufficient funds 
otherwise to do it. 
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26. Since all vessels considered reasonably 
suitable for the transportation of bulk pe- 
troleum and its products to the New land 
area i or have been 





are either in operation 
allocated for sale, it does not appear that any 
subsidy or other payments to or on the part 





of the Maritime Commission would aid in 
meeting the prospective critical oil shor e 


in New England. This for the rea 
it may he assumed that the purcha ; of 
those vessels not now in suitable condition 
for operation will promptly set at 
ing and reconditioning such vessels s 

get them into operation at the earliest pcs- 
sible moment in their own interests. 

27. The Commission believes that the 
prospective shortages of bulk petroleum and 
its prceducts and of tanker-transportation 
facilities. are industry problems and require 
solution by the industry itself, subject, of 
course, to such assistance as can be extended 
by this Commission and all other agencies 
of Government. As is mentioned in cur re- 
sponse to question 4, above, we understand 
that Senator Torry’s subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has appointed an industry group 
to study and report back to the subcommit- 
tee as quickly as possible their recommenda- 
tions for reliet of this threatening situation. 
We believe this is a very important step in 
the right direction and trust that scme 
means Wil be found, as a result of the rec- 
ommendations of the industry group, to set 
up some temporary centralized organization 
which will be in a position to keep in touch 
day by day with the developments in the 
States most directly concerned with oil- 
shortage problems and can accordingly give 
interested agencies of Government their 
views as to the steps most necessary to take 
in meeting the situation. 

All industry advice to date indicates that 
the only real and continuing relief in sit- 
uations of this nature lies in getting into 
operation at the earliest possible moment 
tanker tonnage now idle. This objective is 
being quickly accomplished by the steps 
which have been and are being taken by 
this Commission, under its tanker-sales pro- 
gram, to get the ships out of lay-up, re- 
paired and reconditicned, and into operation 
at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND S. MCKEouGH, 
Vice Chairman. 














NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1947. 
Hon. G. J. BATEs, 
House of Representatives. 

DreaR CONGRESSMAN Bates: In confirmation 
of our telephone conversation today I am 
pleased to furnish the following informa- 
tion which indicates the substantial con- 
tribution which the Navy has made toward 
meeting the current critical situation with 
respect to tanker transportation for civilian 
requirements. 

On October 1, 1947, the Navy Department 
was called into conference with certain 
other agencies of Government by Mr. Steel- 
man to discuss the serious deficiencies in 
petroleum supplies for civilian consumers 
which threatened to develop during the ap- 
proaching winter. 

At that time the most effective and obvi- 
ous action which could be taken to alleviate 
this situation was agreed to be the restora- 
tion to active service of all remaining large 
tankers in the Maritime Commission's laid- 
up fleet which were not committed to any 
sales program. The tankers potentially 
available in this category numbered 50 ves- 
sels of the T-2 type. Because of the cost 
of this undertaking, it was further agreed 
that only the Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion jointly could share this burden and 
that upon completion the tankers would be 
operated by the Navy to meet the world- 














wide needs of the military services. These 
requirements considerably exceed the capa- 
bilities of the Navy’s own tanker fleet of 36 
vessels which are also employed for that pur- 
pose and generally average 45 tankers char- 
tered monthly on a voyage basis from the 
Maritime Commission's active fleet. 

The program of readying for service tt 
50 available large tankers in the Ma rr 
Commission’s laid-up fleet as tober 1, 
1947, has been vigorously d. To 
date 6 of these have been pleted and 
are on the point of sailing from loading ports. 
During December a total of 16 of these tan} 
ers is expected to be in operation y late 
January or mid-February all 50 vessels should 
be completed. As these vessels go into serv- 
ice, an equivalent number are released from 
those which the Maritime Commission r 
allocates monthly from its active fieet for 
purely military purposes. 
released are, of course, ava 
for meeting the needs of the civilian 
economy 

In expectation of the readiness during 
December of 16 out of the 50 tankers above- 
mentioned the Navy Department has al- 
ready informed the Maritime Commission 
that the previously requested December al- 
location of 43 tankers on voyage charters for 
use of the military services can be reduced 
to 27. The Maritime Commission presum- 
ably will reallocate the 16 tankers so re- 
leased for the use of private industry or sell 
them to United States purchasers from whom 
a-large backlog of applications are now on 
file. 

In answer to your specific inquiry as to 
whether any of the 50 tankers being readied 
for use of the military services might be em- 
ployed initially for short periods to relieve 
the critical fuel situation in the New Eng- 
land States, I regret to advise that such a 
plan dces not appear to be feasible. The 
reduced demand on Maritime Commission 
tankers for the current month (43 to 27) 
was made on an optimistic estimate that 16 
replacement ships would be available from 
the 50 tankers being reconditioned. There 
is no positive assurance that this schedule 
can or will be met. It is much more prob- 
able that by late December or early January 
the Navy will encounter difficulty in meeting 
the tanker transportation needs of the three 
services with the ships under its control. 

Assuring you of my desire to be of such 
further assistance in this matter as you may 
wish. 
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Sincerely, 
W. M. CALLAGHAN, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N., 
Assistant CNO (Transportation). 


NAvY DEPARTMENT, 
OFrFiIce, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1947. 
Hon. G. J. BaTEs, 
House of Representatives 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bates: I regret that 
some of the information submitted to you 
in my letter of December 10, 1947, must now 
be revised in light of the unfortunate cas- 
ualties sustained by two of the tankers which 
the Maritime Commisison is reconditioning 
for use of the military services Severe cracks 
in the welded structure of these two ships, 
the Ponaganset and the Cahaba, has neces- 
itated the decision to strengthen all tankers 
of the 50-ship program before placing them 
in service. An exception has been made in 
this decision to permit the sailing of two 
tankers from the west c« which are other- 
wise completed and available for loading. 
These two tankers Will be strengthened upon 
return from their initial voyages. 

While reports from repair yards are not 
yet sufficiently complete to warrant precise 
estimates of the delays which will be in- 
volved in accomplishing the additional work 
on 48 of the 50 tankers, it is believed that 
all of these will be reconditioned and 
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the readers a working understanding of the 








I er of future legislation. Many read- 
e! f these newspaper stories, however, do 
not to consider the separate role of the 
three branches of Government and, con- 
sequel , do not properly evaluate the con- 
tent of the st You who are students of 
f mental affairs, as is the case with those 
of us who are in Government in Washington, 
do differentiate between predictions of legis- 


made by administrative officials and 
similar stories emanating from the Halls of 
Congre In no field is this basis distinction 
of source more necessary than in the field of 


The original constitutional source of tax 


] the House of Representatives of the 
C "re of the United States. This is a very 
important and a very jealously guarded 
I er. Since the very beginning of history, 
individual freedom has been based upon the 
power of the purse in the hands of the peo- 
! The committee on which I have the 
honot erve has been called the most pow- 
erful committee in the House of Representa- 
tive It is sometimes called Congress’ Con- 
stitutional Committee, that is, when toaste 
mi rs are introducing members of the com- 


mi 
Membership on that committee brings with 
it long and arduous hours of work. But with 


it all comes the opportunity to lend our fee- 
ble efforts to do -omething for a system of 
and freewomen—living together 





ng together under a system of free 





petitive enterprise 

We, of the majority side, today find our- 
selves somewhat in the position of disciples. 
As such, however, we are not advocating, de- 
fending, or advancing any new or untried 
concepts We very briefly are attempting 


only to preserve the one remaining example 
to the peoples of the world of the philosophy 
of individual liberty with its concomitant 
individual reward for services well done. 

I need not explain to you that we are firm- 
ly convinced that taxation is the cornerstone 
of the American free enterprise system. If 
we are disciples, we are disciples not of a 
new era but of a return to the traditional 
American concept of free enterprise and in- 
dividual reward which has made American 
productive economy the greatest and most 
efficient the world has ever known. 

One of the most succinct statements in 
connection with this philosophy of free en- 
terprise has been stated recently by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tec, the Honorable Harotp KNuTScN, who is 
certainly one of the most influential archi- 
tects of tax policy that can be found today. 
Chairman KNUvUTSON said: 

“One of our most important concerns 
must be the maintenance of existing and 
the creating of new jobs and independent 
income, ° * * 

“May I remind you that it requires an 
investment of $8,000 to create a new job. 
The average person who receives a small 
income does not create the Job through which 
he gets that income. Someone else has made 
that job possible through his decision to 
provide capital, assuming a business risk, 
or take on managerial responsibilities. Any 
plan of tax revision which does not give at 
least proportionate recognition to this basic 
reality of our economic system would be 
gravely deficient.” 

Since the beginning of the Eightieth Con- 
gress—-l1l months ago, we in Congress have 
been attempting to explore our American 
economy in an effort to find legislative de- 
terminations of basic policy, which would 
show the way to industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, and capital. We who serve on the 
Committee on Ways and Means have heard 
from nearly 500 witnesses, representatives of 
all segments of American life. We have 
received almost as many corrective sugges- 
tions respecting the present tax law. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in Texas 
last Saturday night advised the Nation, 





through the headlines, that this adminis- 
tration desired revision of the corporate tax 
structure before individual income-tax re- 
duction. I can assure you that the majority 
members of the Tax Committee of the House 
of Representatives heartily subscibe to Sec- 
retary Snyder's belief in the need for tax 
revision but we do not agree with his priority 
list. Further tax relief to corporations 
should not take precedence over individual 
income-tax relief. 

Seventy-five percent of the taxes collected 
by the Federal Government are received from 
corporate and individual income taxes. This 
percentage of collection exists today, nearly 
3 years after the termination of the greatest 
war in history. There has never been a time 
in history when a nation prospered on high 
wartime tax rates carried over into peace- 
times. In attempting this operation since 
1945 this administration is gambling with 
the solvency and the productive capacity of 
the entire Nation. Incentives, and not pen- 
alties, should be the goal of our Federal 
system of taxation. 

The Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 made cash 
quickly available to corporations for the 
purpose of continuing employment during 
the reconversion period, by means of cash- 
ing in their unused amortization allowances, 
their postwar refund bonds, and their esti- 
mated carry-back refunds. Under that tax 
law, the corporations of the United States 
have received at least $6,000,000,000 of bene- 
fits since the taxable year of 1945. They also 
have been relieved from the wartime excess 
profits’ tax of 95 percent. The individual tax 
payer, on the contrary, has received only a 
5 percent across-the-board reduction from 
the wartime peak tax. The majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee does not be- 
lieve that the first thing to be done is to 
further reduce the corporate tax contribu- 
tion. Inequities in the corporate tax struc- 
ture do exist. They should, of course, be 
corrected. This revision is currently under 
way, but it will be months before the tre- 
mendcus undertaking can be completed. 

Accordingly, we believe that the first cor- 
rection of the distorted tax collection picture 
must be made in the field of individual 
taxes. The twice-vetoed individual tax re- 
duction bill, which the Congress passed last 
year, shows pretty clearly the method by 
which we in the majority hoped to achieve 
relief for the individual taxpayer. The argu- 
ments pro and con on this program of relief 
are familiar to all of you. We believe, there- 
fore, unlike the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that before any additional relief is given to 
corporate taxpayers, relief must be given to 
some 50 million individuals. We believe that 
such a bill for individual income tax relief 
should contain the following provisions: 

1. The exemption from taxable income for 
all taxpayers should be increased. The 
amount of increase which can be justified 
in the light of revenue needs is debatable, 
but no less than a 20-percent increase in ex- 
emption can be justified in the light of the 
increased cost of living since the exemption 
was enacted. This, of course, would mean 
a $100 increase in exemption, i. e., from $500 
to $600. The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue estimates that the cost in revenue 
to the Government, by this provision, would 
be $1,690,000,000. 

2. A percentage reduction, varying accord- 
ing to income brackets, should likewise be 
enacted. Although the percentage reduc- 
tion of 30, 20, and 10 percent, provided for 
in the two vetoed bills, is the maximum 
amount that can safely be enacted, I cer- 
tainly would subscribe to any reduction in 
the maximum which can be enacted, on the 
theory that half a loaf is better than none. 

3. There also should be corrected, as 
promptly as possible, the glaring inequality 
between American taxpayers which results 
from the application of the theory of split 
income. The application of the principle 
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of community property creates an inequality 
based entirely upon the geographic location 
of the domicile of American citizens. The 
collection of Federal income taxes should 
not vary between these taxpayers because 
of the accident of location. Accordingly, 
individual income-tax payers in non-commu- 
nity-property States should receive the same 
privilege of splitting their Federal income 
as is enjoyed by the residents of the com- 
munity property States. That, of course, 
would carry with it the repeal of the 1942 
amendments on estate and gift taxes that 
were aimed at residents of the community 
property States. 

It is the belief of the majority of the tax 
committee of the House that these three 
minimum-relief measures should be prompt- 
ly enacted for the benefit of individual tax- 
payers 

Assuming that the individual income-tax 
relief is enacted, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee also believes that basic revision of the 
corporate-tax structure is necessary if Amer- 
ica is to secure greater productivity of wealth 
and a resultant increased standard of living. 
Greater productivity can be obtained in one 
of two ways, by involuntary servitude, or by 
incentive rewards for the creators of wealth, 
whether that be labor or management. 

Incentives take different forms for differ- 
ent groups. Each group is but a spoke in 
the entire wheel. Providing proper incen- 
tives for one group without doing the same 
for others is a half-hearted attempt to solve 
aproblem. There is no shortage of effort to- 
day to provide incentives for labor and for 
agriculture. Management is presently some- 
what neglected. 

Well-intentioned, but misguided, Govern- 
ment officials seem to believe that maximum 
production can be achieved with a lopsided 
wheel. These Government officials have at- 
tained some success toward their lopsided 
goal. Our tax laws are probably the best 

xample of these successes. The individual 
income-tax returns are now, and, even i? 
the majority's relief suggestions are adopted, 
will continue to be, at a level which was not 
even considered approachable by the Social- 
ists 25 years ago. Other provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code are either phrased or 
interpreted by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to have the effect of penalizing success. 

This Socialist concept of the impact of 
taxation is firmly embedded in our laws and, 
in our opinion, must be routed out before 
any technically perfect revenue code can be 
enacted. In his address at Houston a week 
ago the Secretary of the Treasury said: 

“One of the most effective steps we can 
take in Government toward fiscal soundnes 
would be an equitable sevision of our tax 
structure. ° ° ® 

“During the past years * * * ade- 
quate attention could not be given to con- 
sideration of equity and to the incentives 
which would be needed after the war for the 
expansion of American industry and trade.” 

It seems practical, therefore, to those of us 
who serve on Ways and Means to join forces 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, if his lat- 
est statement is his policy, to correct some of 
these concepts which penalize success before 
we attempt to enact a modern anu technical- 
ly perfect revenue code. 

Everywhere, except in some government 
and labor circles, it is recognized that, in 
order that one factory worker m&y be em- 
ployed, an average capital investment of 
$8,000 or more is required; that without capi- 
tal investment factory workers will not be 
employed, and that without wage earners 
there will be no production, with the result 
that our present economy will cease to exist. 

A peaceful revolution bringing about an 
alteration of the form and nature of our 
present economy seems to have been at least 
one of the objectives of those who are. and 
will be, the most resistant to any proposals 
to provide incentives to management... But 
these incentives are necessary, and, if they 
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Though the situation would pr 
be remedied by a complete 
ncome-tax laws in one fell swoop, consider- 
able basic improvement would occur 
opinion, if five major changes were made 

First, a substantial further reduction in 
the individual inc ix . 
a reasonable ceiling on the amount of taxes 
to be collected from any individual taxpayer; 
second, postponement ol the tax on the in- 
come received by 
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co 





me-t rat ¢ 


es, I 


the exercise of a stock 
option granted to an executive of a business; 
and, third, enactment of some sort of tax 
equalization on differing forms of doing t 





ness, familiarly called the “elimination of 
double taxation of dividends”; fourth, a 





horough review of the excise-tax structurs 
and, fifth, a thoroughgoing liberalization of 
the depreciation provisions of the revenue 
law and the Treasury’s regulations t 

The first would be an inducement for 
tional capital investment—trisk ca} 
please—thus providing gre 
It would encourage greate 
business executives. There was a time when 
salary increases and bonuses were 
inducement to spur on a good m: 
endeavors and to 
Not now. Here is an example: An exec 
with two dependents ‘will pay, a ! 
rates, a tax of $4,047 on a net income of 
$15,000. A $5,000 well-earned raise in 
will give him only 
after the tax slice, 
jump to $6,934—the salary raise 
to a net of only $2,653. 

Another example is that of an executive 
receiving $30,000 who gets a raise to $40,000. 
The $10,000 increase in salary shrinks to 
$3,872 after paying the additional taxes 

Can an executive be expected put forth 
his best efforts and to willfully assume 
greater responsibilities, tt 
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about half thi amoul 


since his total aX will 
amounting 


with the attendant 
heavy burdens and headaches 
ward amounts to little more than a whispered 
“Thank you"? Humans and human and all 
strive harder when the prize is considered 
worth while. 

During the war the Congress adopted a 
“limitation of effective tax’’ theory in an 
effort to lighten the restrictive burden of 
the 95-percent excess profits tax rate. This 
limitation theory, already proved effective 
and capable of administration, should be ap- 
plied now to the harmfully burdensome indi- 
vidual tax rates, particularly those in the 
higher brackets. It is from the individuals 
in those brackets that risk capital, or execu- 
tive skills, are obtained, and, I believe, they 
can be obtained only if the reward is in- 
creased from its present “purely nominal” 
size. Such incentive would be appreciably 
increased in those relatively few 
taxwise, where it is vitally needed to star 
flow of either risk capital or additional as- 
sumption of responsibility. It can be done 
by assurances, written into the tax law, that 
the Federal Government will never take more 
than a given share of the p1 
risk as its fair share of the 
ward for increasing production, employment, 
and profits. In short, it is my opinion that 
a sound “correcti\ a 
be one that limited the amount of taxé 
collected by the Federal Government in 
peacetime to a definite maximum of, say, 
60, or even 50, percent of the taxable income 
received by any individual 

The second essential change in the tax laws 
(postponement of the tax on income received 
through the exercise of executive st 
tions) would go far in providing permanent 
and continually increasing incentives to 
management. One of the best inducements 
for an executive to put forth his best efforts 
is to make it possible for him to acquire an 
interest in the business, to become one ol 
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pare t During the war excise taxes 
v e levied wherever and at such rates as 
W ld in the most revenue to the Gov- 
€ Y In fact me of them—called the 
Henderson taxe vere urged for the express 
purpose f diverting critical items away 
from the manu ture of articles then con- 
sidered t be non-essential. Today we need 
incentive not penalties Wherever excise 
taxes either interfere with production or 


create inequities, they must be decreased or 
eliminated 

The fifth « tial step in the revision of 
the tax that which would lib- 


eralize the present day provisions for depre- 
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It is a simple matter to put the finger di- 
rectly on what is causit tl present crisis 
of inflation Prices are out of hand because 
our factories and farms are ! I duc 
enough things to mee t dema f the 
people Dollars are chasi g In a fre 
market, prices will Keep on rising until ip- 
ply begins to match demand 

The solution, then, aside from a reasonable 
control on exports, depends on more produc- 
tion; more things for more people to buy 
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be permitted a tax deduce 
d f tion The Government is 
( } I e tax in order to encourage 
t that otherwise would not 
mated at this crucial time. 
It is my opinion that this bill offers the 
n t concrete answer to shortages and ris- 
ce it is the greatest weapon at our 
( nd with which to defeat inflation and 
to re ll depression 
iorta exist today in many industries 
ise of the lack of production facilities 
to meet the demand. Steel shortages are 
nstruction in many flelds. Lack 
of box cars and other types of transportation 
equipment are threatening fuel shortages 
hi ut the country this winter. 
Expanded plants are needed to produce 
the terials necessary to a world that is 
rebuilding from a destructive war. More 
machinery is required with the expansion of 
the plant 
With amortization of both the factory and 
chinery over a 5-year period industry will 


eater incentive to move toward ex- 


lion f now being withheld 
from investment in capital assets because of 
heavy taxation against early 
the plant, would be poured 
world demands for American 


he strain of 
operations ot 
forth to meet 
} I iuct 

his bill, in my opinion, offers the veteran 

and others their best chance of gaining a 

t in business, because in the 5-year amor- 
tization period the new businessman can 
meet the early hurdles of the enterprise by 
plowing the profits back into the business. 

It would permit the amortization of new 
rental units to meet the tremendous demand 
by millions of families seeking shelter at 
reasonable prices. 

rhis proposal is important not only to 
our domestic economy. It is, as well, im- 
portant to America's position in world affairs, 

Over and over again we hear it said that 
the forces of communism in the world are 
awaiting the day when deflation and another 
great depression might strike the United 
States. Then it would be that communism 
would try to strike the final and fatal blow 
at free competitive enterprise. 

Production and more production is the 
crying need of the hour. If only we could 
send out to the world the message that the 
construction of new businesses, the expan- 
sion of existing concerns, and the construc- 
tion of rental homes and apartments had 
taken a big upswing in America, we would 
knock the props from under the arguments 
of the Communists. Furthermore, we would 
tremendously strengthen America’s position 
in foreign affairs. 

Great production—and expanding, virile 
economy—like great military strength—is the 
kind of language that dictatorships under- 
stand. 

In conclusion, may I sum up the eight 
points hereinbefore urged: 

1. An increase in personal exemptions, 

2. A reduction now in individual rates, 

3. Enactment of the principle of split in- 
come 

4. A percentage ceiling on the amount of 
taxes an individual must pay. 

5. Postponement of the tax on the income 
received by the exercise of a stock option. 

6. Elimination of double taxation of divi- 
dends. 

7. Revision of excise taxes, and 

8. Provision for accelerated depreciation, 

All of these point toward only one goal— 
production and more production—more jobs 
and increasingly greater productivity per 
worker. Incentives and not penalties must 
become the theme of America’s internal- 
revenue laws, 
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ir. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
given before the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce by the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM F. KNOWLAND, Senator from Cali- 
fornia: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Californians, for 
a month and a half, I have visited a number 
of key nations both outside of and within 
the iron curtain. In some of these nations 
in Europe, I had served while a member of 
our Army during World War II. Some of 
these countries and others in the Middle East 
I had visited in January 1946 during a 30,000- 
mile trip by air around the world investigat- 
ing the disposal of Army and Navy surplus 
property overseas. In these I had some basis 
for comparison between conditions then and 
now. Other countries I visited for the first 
time. 

Today, I want to give you impressions of 
what I have seen. I traveled from nation to 
nation and twice across the Atlantic by air 
to make full use of my time. However, I 
wish to make crystal clear that I do not, as a 
result, claim to be an expert returning with 
pat solutions to complex problems, nor do I 
intend to write a book! 

But what I observed and heard caused me 
to have great concern regarding the peace 
of the world and the security of this Nation, 
I have crossed the continent to outline the 
picture as I see it to this representative gath- 
ering of citizens of the State I represent and 
I do so on my responsibility as a member of 
the Senate of the United States. 

European style capitalism presently ap- 
pears to be sinking into a coma except a few 
cases of secondary importance. Today in 
most of Europe, the $64 question is, “Will it 
be socialism under parliamentary government 
or communism under a police state?” 

Private enterprise has done an outstand- 
ing job in helping to create, develop, and 
advance the standard of living in the United 
States. Unfortunately, in Europe, much of 
industry has been private but not enter- 
prising. Part of this condition grows out 
of monopolistic trade practices. In carteliz- 
ing industry and building gigantic monop- 
olies, European style capitalism built the gal- 
lows for its own execution. Its lack of eco- 
nomic statesmanship has made difficult, if 
not impossible, the functioning of free in- 
stitutions as we know them. 

As President Grover Cleveland once said, 
“A condition and not a theory confronts us.” 
Nations I visited have turned their backs on 
a European style capitalism, largely, in my 
opinion, because many of those in respon- 
sible positions did not seem to comprehend 
that no system can survive which does not 
recognize the basic fact that both economic 
and political systems, if they are to be suc- 
cessful and enduring, must exist for the pur- 
pose of serving the people as a whole. 
When they do not discharge this responsi- 
bility, they give way to other systems, even 
though the cure may sometimes turn out to 
be worse than the disease. 

I found the western European nations, 
even though they have turned to socialism 
of varying degrees, still have a strong desire 
to maintain human freedom and parliamen- 
tary institutions. As long as this holds true, 


there always remains the opportunity for 
the people to follow new paths when they 
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become convinced that the particular pro- 
gram that the government at the moment is 
following no longer holds a hope for a 
brighter future. For this reason, I believe 
that we should make a mighty effort to pre- 
vent western Europe from going behind the 
iron curtain. Once a communistic police 
State is permitted to be imposed upon these 
nations, the people no longer will have a 
free choice. 

The great export out of Russia today is 
fear. The execution of Petkov in Bulgaria, 
the sentence to life imprisonment of Maniu 
in Rumania, the flight of Mikolajczyk from 
Poland are all part of the same pattern. The 
Communist program is to strike down or 
drive out those who dare to hold to the doc- 
trine that the state is a servant and not the 
master of the people. 

I have heard men in nations which are 
in the unenviable position of having the hot 
breath of the bear blowing down their neck 
say to me, “Senator, it will be small con- 
solation and little help to have your gov- 
ernment send a ‘strong note,’ as in the Petkov 
case, when we are hanging from the gallows.” 

The peace is not yet lost, but the sands 
of time are rapidly running out. I returned 
from Europe with a deep conviction that our 
people must have the facts upon which to 
base judgments of far-reaching importance 
to this and future generations of Americans. 
Yes, peace can yet be saved, but not without 
sacrificing, not without risk, and not with- 
out courage on the part of the people. It 
is definitely not the type of a situation that 
can be met by hysteria or by squirrel-cage 
thinking. What we need is the same type 
of keen, cool, intelligent determination that 
gave us the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the will to preserve our Nation whenever it 
was threatened from within or without. 

If we follow the road that leads to and 
from Munich, war is almost inevitable. I 
am convinced that the peace cannot be 
saved by appeasement. It is essential for all 
the law-abiding nations of the world to make 
it clear now and not next year that the 
threat to territorial integrity and independ- 
ence of small nations anywhere is a threat 
to the territorial integrity and independence 
of all nations everywhere. 

Just so there will be no misunderstanding 
in the minds of my listeners today, at home 
or abroad, I want to emphasize that I have 
specific reference to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, 
as well as to any other nation that may be 
threatened by an overt attack from a neigh- 
boring power. 

Those in charge of the Kremlin today are 
following the same system of international 
blackmail that was followed by Nazi Ger- 
many. Sacrificing the rights of small na- 
tions as a tribute to such extortionists will 
not buy peace any more than the sacrifice 
of Ethiopia to Fascist Italy, Manchuria to 
militaristic Japan, or Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia to Nazi Germany brought peace a 
few short years ago. To the contrary, it 
merely increases the scope of demands by 
such aggressors. 

The problems which face us are of such a 
grave nature that I hope neither the admin- 
istration nor the Congress will approach solu- 
tions in any narrow partisan sense or to gain 
any party advantage. If we are to achieve 
bipartisan support for American foreign pol- 
icy, there must be full consultation between 
the President and the Congress. This con- 
sultation is not adequately discharged by 
merely calling Members of Congress to the 
White House and giving them a short pre- 
view of what is already a determined policy, 

From both the short- and long-term point 
of view, the United Nations must be strength- 
ened and supported. Our ultimate aim must 
be a system of international law and order 
that both the strong and the weak nations 
will respect. Only by the ultimate develop- 
ment of a system of collective security will 
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the Russians Later, lin 
were established with the R ians occ y- 
ing the East, and England, France, and the 
United States the v rm part The Soviet 
zone has about 40 percent of the } ] ‘ 


with most of the industrial « nomic wealth 


The American, British, and 











ha \ ent of e poy 1 d 
very little industrial capacity : 
Russians first occupied the coun th t 
up a Communist-dominated 5 ‘ 


With a great feeling of confidence and after 
some considerable proddi her 
lied powers, the} ] 
in the fall of 1945. These elections were a 
shock and a disappointment to the Russian 
authorities, for they gave the People’s Party 
55 percent of the vote, the Socialists 40 per- 
cent, and the Communists 5 percent. The 
Parliament elected at that time and still in 
being contains 171 non-Communists and 4 
Communists. 

Not being able to dominate the governe- 
ment, and not being able to coerce the Min- 
isters, the Russians have endeavored to dis- 
rupt the economic recovery of the nation. 
Taking advantage of a loosely-worded section 
of the Potsdam Agreement which allowed the 
Russians to take reparations from German 
assets as such, the Soviet authorities have en- 
larged their interpretation to make it cover 
Austrian assets which had been temporarily 
taken over by the Nazis during the German 
occupation. In no sense were these German 
assets, unless one is willing to consider that 
property taken at a gun point is a legal 
transfer to and a rightful asset of the bandit. 

To date, the Austrian Parliament has re- 
fused to give legal sanction to the taking 
over of these basic industries in the east- 
ern section of the country To protect 
Austrian interest, the government has na- 
tionalized all such properties However, 





allowed elections t« 














with Russian troops in the eastern part of 
the country and without a peace treaty, 


Austria is in no position at the mor 
exert its authority over these plants 

The leadership in Austria is excellent. 
Both the Peoples Party and the Socialist 
Party are working t her to preserve the 
independence and sovereignty of their na- 


tion. They are fa 
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independence. 

The conditions in Italy are not good. With 
@ population of 45,800,000, this country has 
a@ large and active Communist 
who are apparently determined to try to 
undermine the legal govern 


rupt the shaky economy. Italy has limited 
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‘ I pe, but which reaches 
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A ( e, when I wv checking up 

enteeism among workers, 

I e plant that a had been 

» reas s for employees being 

One particular worker in question 

é a mark a day or 60 marks 

f week Upon checking up, it 

v found t t he worked 2 days a week in 

his heavy-worker ration card 

sent from his job 4 days a week, 

I particular worker owned a hen. The 

he eggs a week and the worker 

e ¢ in order to augment his meager 

dic The remaining four eggs he traded for 

fi ( ire each, which gave him 20 

cigarette The 20 cigarettes he in turn sold 

f 8 marks apiece, which gave him 160 

marl hus his hen was earning more than 

two and a half times as much per week 

as he could earn by working 6 days. Hence, 

he ¢ y worked long enough to get his heavy- 

worker ration card. Then the remaining days 

he went ut into the country where he 

traded labor to farmers in exchange for 
feed for his hen and potatoes for himself. 

Under the circumstances, it is not difficult 

to understand in a “cigarette economy” of 

thi ind why it is most difficult to have the 

reh litation which is so desperately needed, 

rhe } ‘e-control system in operation does 

permit the worker, even with his low wages, 


t y his limited legal ration and to that 
he mark has a real value. But once 
1 hased his legal ration and desires 






tog ut and augment his diet, the mark has 
very little value in getting him the things 
that he wv ld like to buy 
iis, of course, is one of the reasons why 
the farmer is not enthusiastic about selling 
hi r for mark If he accumulates 
n € 4 ck-market prices, there 
re limited amounts of consumer goods that 
the mer and his wife can purchase when 
they » into town. As a result, the farmer 
is more inclined to barter with city dwellers 


who come out into the country with vari- 
ous household necessities and luxuries to 
trade for food 

Coal is t key to the industrial recovery 
of western Europe and in order to get suffi- 


cient coal, it will be necessary for both the 
British and the German miners to greatly 
augment their present production. In the 
Ruhr area of Germany various incentive plans 
are now being tried to encourage the increase 
of productivity of the individual miner and 
industry. These incentives in- 
clude the feeding of one hot meal and one 

h meal to the miners at the pit head, 
I am told that it is the usual practice for the 
)t meal but instead of tak- 
h meal below ground, he sends 
by one of his youngsters. These 
seen in great numbers 
d the distributing point when food is 


miner to eat the h 
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The Cou of Foreign Ministers is now 
meeti i until that body adjourns it will 
not b ossible to tell whether there can be 
an agreement on the German peace treaty, 
However, I am convinced that basic decisions 
will have to be made promptly by the British, 
French, or ourselves whether there is a final 
German peace treaty at this time or not. 

Sit ; Government is going to have to 
; ibstantially all of the funds to 
~~ e the German pump,” we are the ones 


who must make the major decisions. These 
ill include currency reform, new 
incentive plans for both labor and manage- 
ment, and a clear understanding that we will 
stay to see the job properly done. 

ird to reparation payments, I wish 
ike it clear that, so far as war plants are 
Iam in thorough accord that they 
hould be removed from the German econ- 
omy. Frankly, I also feel that within limita- 
tions there is considerable equity for Ger- 
many to replace plants in France, Belgium, 
Engiand, Holland, and Luxemburg that her 
lestroyed. If Russia had lived up 
to the terms of the Potsdam Agreement and 
treated Germany as an economic unit there 
would have also been an obligation growing 
out hat agreement to supply Russia and 
the eastern countries with repara- 
tions in kind. I do feel, however, that in 
view of the Russian violation of the Potsdam 
Agreement further shipping of plants to that 
nation should not take place. 

Whatever the policy of the governments of 
the western areas is to be, it should be car- 
ried out forthwith and the indecision ended. 
It is very difficult to encourage increased pro- 
duction when management and labor have 
over their heads the fear that their plant 
and their job may be summarily taken out 
from under them. 

My trip into Poland was my first look be- 
hind the “iron curtain” and the first time 
that I had been into that country. I was 
greatly impressed by the energy of the Polish 
people and their intense feeling to be a truly 
independent and sovereign power. Over the 
centuries, the Poles have been in the un- 
happy position of being sandwiched between 
Russia on the east and Germany ow the west. 
On numerous occasions they have been over- 
run by first one of these countries and then 
the other. Through the entire period, how- 
ever, they have retained a strong national 
spirit and have proven to be as indigestible 
to the Russians as they have been to the 
Germans 

The Government is largely Communist 
dominated and at the time I was there, I 
felt that the “iron curtain’ had already de- 
scended about 75 percent of the way, but was 
not yet all the way to the ground. Since 

left, the opposition leader, Mikolajezyk and 
other members of his party have found it 
necessary to flee the country and some of 
them have been arrested. This destroys the 
only opposition party that remained. I feel 
certain that Poland is in for an unhappy 
period. However, both the religion of the 
people and the large rural population make 
Poland an unfertile field, in my opinion, for 
communism to take any deep and lasting 
hold upon the masses of the Poles. 

There are still an estimated 100,000 Rus- 
Sian soldiers within Poland and as long as 
they remain, it may be difficult for the spirit 
of free Polang to reassert itself. Scme day 
they will have to leave and when they do, 
I feel certain that a free Poland will once 
again reassert itself and will call to account 
those who have abused their power and 
sought to fasten a police state upon a people 
who overwhelmingly want no part of it. 

Regardless of party, I found the Poles 
generally felt that they were entitled to com- 
pensation in the west for what Russia had 
unilaterally taken from them in the east, 
Personally, I believe that the Polish nation 
is entitled to this consideration, regardless 
of the fact that we may not approve of the 
policies of the government which is tempor- 
arily in power. 

Czechoslovakia has retained more freedom 
of action than any of the other nations 
within the Rusisa orbit. The Czechs have 
a good background of democracy. There are 
at the present time no Russian troops sta- 
tioned in their country. They do, however, 
border on Russia and her satellite countries, 
which pieces them in an unfortunate geo- 


bombers de 


t 
some of 





graphic position, to say the least. 
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The people of Czechoslovakia are hard 


working and have an intelligent and practical 
outlook on today’s world problems. 

While the Poles have nationalized all in- 
dustries with more than 50 employees, the 
Czechs have limited themselves to nation- 
alizing their public utilities, together with 
industries having more than 500 employees, 
Many Czechs in responsible positions recog- 
nize that they have probably bitten off more 
than they can conveniently chew. One of 
their major problems, of course, is getting a 
sufficient number of trained people for man- 
agement in order to efficiently operate the 
industries which have been taken over, 
There is also a recognition that without 
proper incentives for management and labor, 
productivity will suffer. 

You may recall that when the Marshall 
plan was first proposed, the Government 
agreed to attend the Paris Conference. It 
was not until after the Soviet Union voiced 
its displeasure, in no uncertain terms, that 
the Government which had unanimously 
(including the Communist Ministers) voted 
to go to the Paris Conference, then unani- 
mously revoked its prior decision. It was at 
least a clear indication that both the non- 
Communists and the Communists in the 
Czechoslovakian Government recognized the 
fact that the economic stability of Czecho- 
slovakia depends, to no small extent, upon 
trade with the West. 

Freedom of the press is still maintained in 
Czechoslovakia and opposition political par- 
ties are active and not hesitant about ex- 
pressing their views when they disagree with 
the government in power. 

Elections are scheduled for next spring and 
if the Czechs have a free voice at that time, 
the returns will probably indicate that com- 
munism is on the downgrade, rather than 
the upgrade in that country. 

When one considers the fact that the 
wetern European powers joined in sacrific- 
ing part of Czechoslovakia to Nazi Germany 
at Munich in the forlorn hope that such 
action might bring “peace in cur time,” it 
seems to me that we should take a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the working out of 
the difficult problems confronting the 
Czechoslovakian people. 

Greece suffered greatly from the Italian 
and German occupation as well as by in- 
ternal civil war. The Greeks are still handi- 
capped by the active armed cpposition which 
exists in various parts of the Nation and it 
will be most difficult to bring abcut the 
economic rehabilitation of the country until 
law and order is reestablished. It does not 
do much good to rebuild railroads or high- 
ways, bridges, or other public works if they 
are apt to be blown up within a week or two 
of completion. 

There has been some considerable evi- 
dence of lack of efficiency in some of the 
Greek Ministries and our Appropriations 
Committee was shocked at finding large 
quantities of UNRRA supplies which had 
been in depots for a year, or in some cases 
18 months, withcut having been distributed 
to the Greek people. Part of this was due 
to the UNRRA organization, but a large part 
of responsibility must also be shared by 
those who were then occupying positions of 
responsibility in the Greek Government. 

I personally went out and inspected several 
depots and saw plows, tractors, harrows, but- 
ter churns, Diesel engines and pumps, shov- 
els, pitchforks, refrigerators, and fishing 
boats that had not as yet been distributed 
and many of these supplies had been greatly 
damaged by lack of proper care. 

Turkey has shown tremendous progress 
during the last quarter of the century. Un- 
like the Greeks, the Turks do not have any 
internal disturbances to divide them. I am 
convinced that the Turks will fight to main- 
tain their independence, whether they get 
any help from the rest of the world or not, 
I em also convinced that these people are 
entitled to the support of the law-abiding 
1ations of this world in maintaining their 
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terity pr m goes on. Under > govern- 
ment of the day, Great Britain has a regi- 
mented economy. Most of the ne con- 
trols are there and a f¢ mor» besid 

Pp nally I hav grave a bits as to 
whether or not G t Britain can lve her 
problems by following out her present policy 
It is, I believe, not withcut significance that 
the steel industry and the 1ipbuildin - 
dustry, neither of which is nationalized, are 
both showing much higher productivity than 
the activiti which have been taken over 
by the government 

As I have already pointed out, coal produc- 
tion is undoubtedly the key to the recovery 
of Europe. In the prewar year ’ 
exported 40.000.000 tons « c 


pares with 80,000,000 tons of 
Today, coal is be 
States to Great Britain. It is 


ne sent fi 





nate fact that it is now nece 
coal to Newcastle.” 

Historically, conditions in the British 
mines have not been good by our standards 
The change from private o\ hip to public 
ownership has not greatly improved the lot 





of the miner. He gets 4 pounds 10 shillings 
a week as an above-ground 

pounds 4a week under ground 
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worker or 5 
The men who 
york at the face of the coal vein operate 
on a piecework basis and some of them ear 
approximately 8 pounds a week. While the 
Official rate gives 
over $4, the actual 
nearer $2.59. 

To show what has happened to Britain’s 
coal production, you will be interested to 
know that prewar production amounted to 
approximately 240,000,000 tons a y« The 
lowest level of production w reached in 
1945, when it dropped to 180,000,000. In 
1946 there was an increase to 186,000,000 
and the responsible officials hope to get the 
1947 production up to 192,000,000 tons. The 
drop in production is due to a number of 
factors, but prokably the most important 
was the loss of manpower. A large number 
of the most productive men were taken into 
the army. With the wages paid, the work is 
not so attractive as to make them want to 
go back to mining. 

When the labor government came to power 
there was a move toward the 40-hour week 
where formerly they had been on a 48-hour 
week. Now the responsible Ministers in the 
labor government recognize production 
is the key to meeting Britain’s current prob- 
lems. In the coal mines they have changed 
from a 5-day week to a 5'4-day week and in 
the steel industry they are operating on a 
7-day week. In addition, the original hopes 
held out by the government for a vast con- 
struction program has had to be sharply cur- 
tailed. This applies to that which was being 
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Interim Aid to Europe 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
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In Section 202 of the law as enacted, 
onal housing accommodations, 
W } re created by conversion of 
€) ctu after February 1, 1947, 
were d from the operation of the 
l -control | In other words, if 
1 man mac . two-family house out of 
» dwelling after this date, he could 
ch fo resulting housing what- 
( the traffic would bear, and was not 
ibject to any cOntrol whatever in fixing 
hi 4 ia al. 

One constituent has written me about 
what \ done in the apartment house 
whei he liv In the first place, she 
ea landlord, upon recent acquisi- 
tion of the property, applied to raise all 


of the rcnts—in her case, from $47 to 


$85 per month. He was granted permis- 
sion only to make small raises of from $2 
to $8 per munth. 

Thereupon, in April, the tenants re- 
ceived notice that the semidetached 


dwelling with 8 housing units was being 


converted into one with 24 apartments 
of 3 rooms each, under a contention that 
this would give additional housing which 


is so badly needed. 

When one of the tenants went to the 
rent-control office to inquire about the 
matter, my constituent relates, he was 
told that the owner had represented that 
the new housing accommodations would 
have 20 rooms, whereas the fact was that 
there would be 62 rooms, including small 
attic rooms. When the head of the of- 
fice was asked why an investigation and 
inspection of some kind was not made 
in order to verify the statement of the 
landlord the reply was: “Wait until it is 
With 
irony, my constituent adds, “Some effi- 
ciency!” 

She then goes on to point out that four 
of the completed apartments have been 
rented to well-to-do widows and a fifth 


to a spinster, all of whom are able to pay 
whatever rent the landlord sees fit to 
charge. She points out that 38 tenants 


have been evicted, among whom are 14 
ex-servicemen. 

She states that the number of people 
housed in the new accommodations after 
they are completed will not exceed and 
may be less than the number who were 
accommodated before this conversion 
took place. 

Of course the motive actuating Con- 
gress at the last session in providing an 
exemption from control for newly con- 
verted living quarters was to make 
greater housing accommodations avail- 
able and to encourage construction and 
conversion of old buildings for that pur- 
pose. Apparently, however, it has been 
possible, perhaps because of administra- 
tive laxity, for this objective to be 
thwarted and for landlords to take ad- 


vantage of this provision of the law in 
order to obtain unconscionable increases 
in rentals without any corresponding 


benefits to the general housing situation 
by providing greater accommodations. 
It is suggested, therefore, that, either 
by amendment of section 202 (c) (3), or 
otherwise, if this exemption of newly 
converted dwellings is to be continued, 
some limitation should be imposed to re- 
quire that substantially more people be 
housed by the reconversicn or other ap- 
propriate steps be taken to put an end to 


such abuses as have here been pointed 
out. 

My attention has been called to an- 
other inequity in the provisions of the 
law or its administration. Under sec- 
tion 204 (b), if a landlord and tenant 
voluntarily entered into a written lease 
expiring on or after December 31, 1948, 
they could agree to an increase in exist- 
ing rental of 15 percent or less, which 
must be recognized by the Housing Ex- 
xediter. Once this arrangement has 
been entered into, the premises covered 
by it are no longer subject to control 
at any time. 

Thus, if rent control should be extend- 
ed, we would be presented with this 
anomalous _ situation. Apartment A 
would be occupied by a tenant who had 
agreed to—lIect us say—a 15 percent in- 
crease in his rent and apartment B by 
a tenant who had been unwilling to en- 
ter into such an agreement. After De- 
cember 31, 1948, unless the provisions of 
this law, or at least its administrative in- 
terpretation is changed, Apartment A 
would be completely free from control 
and the landlord permitted to charge 
any amount, while right beside it dupli- 
cate apartment B would still be subject 
to a controlled rent. 

This is an obvious injustice which it 
seems to me should also be the subject of 
careful study by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency when they start 
hearings in the next session regarding 
possible changes in the rent-control law. 





Plight of Small Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, the high 
cost of living is the burning issue of the 
day. Shortage of production is prima- 
rily the cause of it. Today we have 
scarcity, not much competition, not 
enough production, laws, rules, regula- 
tions, and bureaus which cause a gen- 
eral stranglehold on small business. We 
have uncertainty, high taxes, frequent 
warnings of probable scarcity of items 
to come, which in turn make scarcity of 
those items and lend color to the return 
of the old OPA, and give a general lack 
of confidence in the future. Big busi- 
ness can get along but even it is contin- 
ually raising prices. It is truly a vicious 
cycle. The common man and the small 
businessman has not much chance to im- 
prove. Everyone who analyzes the sit- 
uation knows that we do not need more 
controls. We do not need freezes. Price 
fixing does not increase production. 
When prices are fixed legitimate pro- 
ducers run into difficulties making ends 
meet and naturally take no risk of ex- 
pansion. Hence, the products become 
more and more scarce and find their way 
by resale into black markets. Economy 
in government will help, but that alone 
is not enough. 


We do not need to fall back on the 
Government to prime the pump forever. 
We must straighten this mess out by 
standing on our own feet. Eminent 
economists and leaders of labor and in- 
dustry say we need more production. It 
is true that increased production is in- 
flationary until such time as it reaches 
the point of meeting the demand. But 
we should think of creating production 
in terms of also creating competition, 
which, as surely as the sun rises, will 
lower present price levels. Small busi- 
ness can produce, if given a chance, as 
well as big business. Small business was 
absorbed by big business during the war, 
as statistics so prove. The Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the House has done 
much to aid, assist, and inspire the small 
businessman. However, it is true today 
that any small corporation or business 
group desiring to expand or to engage in 
new business is hesitant to do so because 
of the uncertainty of the future. With 
an opportunity for all legitimate enter- 
prises to expand and produce, it would 
almost surely follow that every legitimate 
company would advance and produce 
more in order to meet competition, and 
thus bring prices of commodities down. 

Character is the basis of credit. It has 
been demonstrated that in the long run 
a businessman of good character and in- 
tegrity is a better financial risk than one 
who may have more financial backing 
but lacks those qualifications. If it is 
proven that the small corporation has 
men in control of it who are of high char- 
acter and business integrity, and the 
project a legitimate one, then they should 
ke able to obtain funds to finance the 
same without the cold legal restrictions 
now placed upon them by the Securities 
Exchange Act and other Federal regula- 
tions. 

It has been recommended by Secretary 
of Commerce Harriman and leaders of 
both parties that the temporary suspen- 
sion of the antitrust law would be bene- 
ficial and would permit industry in this 
emergency to enter into voluntary agree- 
ments for joint action. Governor Brad- 
ford, of the great Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in appearing before a 
congressional committee the other day, 
stated that such action would help very 
much to solve the fuel shortage that 
now exists in the New England area, and 
which it is indicated may grow more 
severe as the winter progresses. By so 
doing, it would authorize oil distributors 
to pool their information and supplies, 
just as they did during the war without 
any violation of the antitrust law. By 
the same token, a suspension of the rigid 
requirements of the Securities Exchange 
Act would be beneficial and permit risk 
capital and the small corporation con- 
trolled by worthy individuals to produce 
and compete, thereby bringing down 
prices of commodities. By this suggested 
suspension of the Securities Act so that 
the small, legitimate business can get 
new capital for plant and labor through 
a stock issue under a simplified manner, 
I do not mean that it should be done 
without supervision. A truly bipartisan 


board might be created in each State, 
which would pass on all applications for 
stock issues on the sole ground of whether 
or not the petitioners are men of good, 























moral character and have legitimate 
aims. The banks are loaded with money 
of depositors for investment purposes if 
this situation could be arranged. In ad- 
dition thereto, we should change the tax 
laws sO small business as well as big busi- 
ness would have an incentive to expand. 
If these changes could be brought about, 
they would create more production, more 
competition, lower prices, confidence in 
business and in our present and future 
economy. I expect to introduce a bill at 
the opening of the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress which will carry out 
these proposals. 





Inflation and High Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no question of a domestic character 
that calls more strongly for solution than 
the present high and inflated cost of 
living. 

I gave my support to the legislation 
proposed by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I voted for the 
bill reported by that committee when it 
was before the House. I did so, however, 
not because I believed it to be a cure-all 
for our present difficulties, but, because 
it was all that the House had before it at 
that time. I thought at thai time, and, 
continue to think, that the legislation 
should have been much more compre- 
hensive. 

Today, we have before us the Senate 
bill dealing with the same subject. It 
likewise falls far short of what is neces- 
sary to be done. In my opinion it would 
not be even as effectual as the House bill 
would have been. This is very unfortu- 
nate. The most that can be said for it is 
that it is a step teward solution. Even 
that is doubted by some. With its pass- 
age, however, Congress may be said to 
have at least started to do something to 
solve the problem. 

When Congress convenes on January 
6, next, immediate consideration should, 
and must, be given to finding a remedy 
that will deal with the problem in a 
broad and comprehensive way. To delay 
action will add to the difficulty of solu- 
tion, 





Joel Chandler Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
1948 will mark the one hundredth an- 
niversary of an outstanding American, a 
gentle and beloved character, who was 
one of the gifted writers of all times, 
whose literary creations will live and be 
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popular as long as there are children in 
the world. Irefer to Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, creator of Uncle Remus and his 
characters, Br’er Rabbit, Br’er Fox, Br’er 
B’ar, and all the other Uncle Remus 
characters which have delighted not 
only the children of the world, but men 
and women of all ages in every country. 
So popular are the Uncle Remus char- 
acters and stories, that they have been 
re-created in motion pictures, and comic 
strips based on Uncle Remus stories are 
carried daily in many newspapers which 
depict the humorous sayings and antics 
of the Uncle Remus characters. 

Joel Chandler Harris was born and 
lived in Georgia. However, his fame and 
popularity, and his lovable, gentle char- 
acter, have made him a citizen beloved 
not only in the State of Georgia, not only 
in the United States, but throughout the 
world. His stories have been translated 
in nearly every language of the world, 
and great men and women from prac- 
tically every country have made pilgrim- 
ages to the Wrens Nest in Atlanta, to pay 
homage to him while he lived, and to his 
memory since he has passed away. 

It will be a most fitting recognition of 
the genius of this great American to is- 
sue an Uncle Remus Memorial Stamp in 
1948. In the Atlanta Journal of Decem- 
ber 14, 1947, there appeared an editorial 
urging that such action be taken. I 
join wholeheartedly in this proposal, and 
pursuant to leave previousiy granted, I 
insert the Atlanta Journal editorial here- 
with: 

UNCLE REMUS STAMPS 

What could be more fitting than an Uncle 
Remus postage stamp next year in observ- 
ance of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the great Georgia writer? We think 
there should be a complete series of them 
adorning the various denominations. Not 
only should there be a portrait of the be- 
loved author, but there should also be shown 
Uncle Remus himself and the Little Boy and 
all the critters, to say nothing of Mis’ Mead- 
ers an’ the Gals. 

They are part of the lore of all the world 
now. Br’er Rabbit’s adventures with Br’er 
Fox, Br’er B’ar and the Tar Baby are known 
to the Russians, the Germans, and the French 
almost as well as to us Americans. A series 
of stamps depicting Joel Chandler Harris and 
the creatures into whom his genius breathed 

he breath of life would be something of a 
force for international understanding and 
amity. 











Sound Money Is First Requisite for World 
Peace and Economic Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by having printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Spo- 
kane Chronicle of Spokane, Wash., and 
a letter from John McBride: 
[From the Spokane (Wash.) 
December 10, 1947] 
INTERESTING TO MINE 





Chronicle of 


BOOK LEADERS 
Mining industry leaders will be interested 


in a 230-page book, Money Makes the Mare 
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Go, written by John McBride, clerk of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weicht 
feasures, and published by the United St ; 
Government Printing Office The treatise 
now is being distributed 


and 


An outspoken advocate for return to bil- 
metallism, McBride pulls n 
cizing 





the debauchers of currency, A rapid 








perusal of his book’shows he has no love for 
managed currency and the 1 1 who argu 
for a planned economy based @n paper money 

“Karl Marx said il a rated 
that the surest way to overturn the social 
order is to debauch the currency, because 
this action e1 e ? n the 
side of destruction and dor it in such a 

ay tha ill 1 will see,” 
I ssert h been 
proven r 13 ye s, the 
debauching of our c ney has been car- 
ried on to such an extent that our dollar 
and all fixed dollar value securities have t 
63 percent of their value 

“The technique of debauching the cur- 


rency is quite simple. It has been resorted 
to by dictators from time immemorial. When 
a government wishes to embark on a spend- 
ing spree it must deprive the 
of the right of redemption of its « 
at face value, on demand 

His solution, whether his readers will 
agree or not, is right down the mining men’s 
alley 

“The remedy lies in restoring to the peo- 
ple the right of redemption of currency at 
face value, on demand,” he argues. “And 
since there is not enough gold to supply an 
adequate monetary reserve, silver must be 
joined with gold in 


first people 


irrency 


return to bimetallism 


the legally established monetary policy of 
the United States.” 
Hon. JOHN SANBORN 
House Office Building 
Wa 





DEAR MR. SANBORN 
cycle of rising prices wi ultant de- 
mand for higher wages was precipitated 
when Public Law 84 (1945) permitte d mone- 
tary reserves to be reduced from 40 pet 
to 25 percent or less. This de 
dollar 37', percent and caused 
prices to advance 60 percent 

Theoretically, this situation 


cent 
ciated the 


commodity 


could be cor- 














rected by restoring monetary reserves to 40 
percent and this apparently was the objec- 
tive of House Joint Resolution 273, which 
was introduced on December 1 1947. But 
once the dollar has been unh d from 
value it becomes much like the ib 1 
ege in the nursery rhyme and * 
horses and all the kiz S§S men coulanet } t 
Hi ty Dumpty together a ir- 
b! y restore reserves to 40 per it would 
t e for e ) c - 
its becau i uld 1 ( l f 
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a i r l e WI i - 
rtd r er indebtedne r 2 
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vould, In elect, t r ) é 
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proper rati 14 to 1) which would necessi- 
tate the pegging of silver at $4 per ounce. 
Prob t n equitable plan would be 
to] t I of gold at $50 per ounce and 
$50 per ounce. This would lower 
c ( pric 11 percent and increase 
t purchasing power of the dollar 1814 per- 
cent, Hov r, before any decision is made, 
there i be full and complete hearings 
b I ppropriate committees of the Con- 
ere but. in the interval, all gold and silver 
owned by the Treasury should be frozen. To 
permit any ld or silver to be sold at present 
! etized prices constitutes a betrayal of 
the American people 
It may surprise many to know that both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties car- 
ried t following planks in their 1892 plat- 
forms; and that the following legislation is 
still on our statute books and is a part of 
the United States Code Annotated: 


1D-MONEY PLANK IN REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM 


“The American people, from tradition and 
interest, favor bimetallism, and the Repub- 
lican Party demands the use of both gold 
and silver as standard money, with restric- 
tions and under such provisions to be detere- 
mined by legislation as will secure main- 
tenance of the parity of values of the two 
metals, so that the purchasing and the debt- 


paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, 
hall be at all times equal. 

“The interest of the producers of the coun- 
try, its farmers and its workingmen, demand 
that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the 
Government shall be as good as any other. 

‘We commend the wise and patriotic steps 
already taken by our Government to secure 
an international conference to adopt such 
measures as will insure a parity of value 
between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the world 


SOUND-MONEY PLANK IN DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM 

“We hold to the use of both gold and silver 
is the standard money of the country, and 
» the «¢ 1ce of both gold and silver with- 
ut discriminating against either metal or 
hurge for mintage, but the dollar unit of 

ge of both metals must be of equal in- 
trinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjust- 
ed through international agreement, or by 
guards of legislation as shall insure 
the mainténance of the parity of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the market and in payment 
of debt; and we demand that all paper cur- 
rency shall be kept at par with and redeem- 
able in such coin, 

“We insist upon this policy as especially 
necessary for the protection of the farmers 
and the laboring classes, the first and most 
defenseless victims of unstable money and a 
fluctuating currency. 





“POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES AS TO 
BIMETALLISM 
“The Congress carried out these party 
pledges by enacting, on November 1, 1893, 
the following legislation, which is still in 
effect and a part of the United States Code 
Annotated (ch. 8, 28 Stat. 4): 

‘Src. 311. Policy of the United States as 
to bimetallism. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchange value, 
such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as will insure the maintenance 
of the parity in value of the coins of the two 
ls, and the equal power of every dollar 





metal 
at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts. And it is hereby further de- 
clared that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establish- 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism as 
will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United 


States, in the markets and in the payment 
of debts.’ ”’ 

England's refusal to go along with us is 
the only reason that bimetallism was not 
put in operation at that time. This tragic 
decision is responsible for the depressions and 
wars that have afflicted the world since that 
time. Have we had enough? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN McBrIDE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read the following address by Jozef 
Winiewicz, Ambassador of Poland, de- 
livered on December 12, 1947, at the City 
Club of Portland, Oreg. Here are ex- 
pressed Polish hopes and Polish fears. 
I believe that it should be read by every 
Member of Congress: 

Thousands of miles separate Poland from 
the Northwest territorics of the United States. 
Your history and the history of my country 
followed entirely different paths. It is not 
strange, therefore, as Ambassador of Poland, 
I come here with the best intention to most 
feithfully present to you in my talk the joys 
and cares of my nation. I promise to give 
you a true picture of Poland, and I shall 
endeavor to fulfill my task in such a manner, 
that after my departure from Oregon there 
will be more friendship for my country than 
there was before my arrival. 

I am in Oregon for the first time. I can- 
not arouse your sympathy by belonging to 
that group of persons, who were able to climb 
to the beautiful summit of Mount Hood, 
which towers above your magnificently de- 
veloping city. I cannot boast of owning a 
home in Council Crest. I have, however, 
read in a book, that “Oregon is the land of 
man -sized men and happy homes. 

“It is the absolute truth that no one ever 
heard an Oregonian speak evil cf another 
Oregonian.” 

It is my great hope that this characteriza- 
tion of the citizens of Oregon may also em- 
brace Poland and that it will be possible for 
me to so explain the problems of my country 
that no one here will ever speak evil of the 
Polish people. 

Before the war, Poland was a country with 
@ population of 35,000,000 within an area 
of 150,000 square miles. Since the war 
Poland has only 120,000 square miles and 
24,000,000 inhabitants, the decrease in popu- 
lation being due to the fact that during al- 
most 6 years of occupation, the Germans 
murdered 6,000,000 persons. I repeat—6,000,- 
000 persons, the majority of whom died in 
concentration camps, by poisoning in gas 
chambers. The gas for the murder of mil- 
lions of Polish people was furnished by the 
great German chemical trust, the IG Farben- 
industrie, the directors of which are now 
being tried in Nuremberg, as war criminals. 
In accordance with the Yalta and Potsdam 
decisions the boundaries of Poland have been 
changed. Sixty-nine thousand square miles 
of the eastern territory of Poland, inhabited 
before the war by national minorities of 
Ukranians and White Russians were ceded 
to the Soviet Union. In the west, however, 
Poland came into possession of 39,000 square 
miles of territory, which before the war be- 
longed to Germany. 
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The Potsdam agreement mentions thot 
Poland has received these territories as com- 
pensation for those ceded in the east. How- 
ever, every Pole will tell you, that the areas 
obtained in Potsdam are regarded by Poles as 
regained western territories. In the past 
they were part of the Polish state, which 
happens to exist already for a thousand 
years. A few hundred years ago Poland had 
the same boundary on the Oder and the 
Niesse Rivers, as she has at present. I may 
add here, that not only the Polish Govern- 
ment but every man of the street in Poland, 
regards this boundary decision as an ac- 
complished fact. We cannot agree to any 
changes of our present western boundaries, 
The territory obtained in the west has been 
settled by Polish citizens, there are no more 
Germans and its econmic life is pulsating 
fully, motivated by Polish effort. 

Poland, the first country to oppose German 
Nazi aggression, Poland, in whose defense 
other countries belonging to the United Na- 
tions took up arms, is today a smaller coun- 
try than before the war. However, I wish 
to assure you that, despite this, none of us 
Poles considers that our historical common 
responsibility toward the questions of peace 
has in any way diminished. The Polish na- 
tion and the Polish Government are aware 
that, together with other nations, they are 
responsible tor the future of the world. 

At the cnd of hostilities in 1945, the first 
task which faced Poland within the sphere 
of foreign politics, of which I wish first to 
speak, was the normalization of diplomatic 
relations with other countries. Poland 
joined the United Nations Organization and 
from that time on the existence and mean- 
ing of the United Nations Charter for the 
cause of peace has become a part of the 
basic program of the foreign policy of the 
Polish Government. We also belong to 
nearly all international agencies which form 
an organizationally healthy complement to 
the U.N.O. Permit me to add that Poland is 
a member of many such organizations in 
which the Soviet Union takes no part—In- 
ternational Bank, FAO, and ILO, for 
instance. 

Another principle followed by the Polish 
Government in the field of foreign policy 
is the maintenance of especially good and 
friendly relations with the great powers, 
whose contribution toward the defeat of the 
common enemy in the last war was the 
greatest. We desire cooperation and friend- 
ship with the United States and my gov- 
ernment has so declared many times. The 
circumstance that we often do not share all 
political actions or opinions of the United 
States does not lessen this fact. We regard 
this as a difference of views among friends, 
Even among friends there can be disagree- 
ments which in no way alter the principle 
on which friendship is based. Poland, for 
instance, does not share American policy in 
respect to the so-called Marshall plan. How- 
ever, this does not mean that Poland is 
against the United States. The Marshall 
plan is at present the subject of discussion 
of your Congress and is now a question of 
your internal legislation. As an ambassador 
of a foreign state, I do not wish, in view of 
this fact, to discuss this question. I there- 
fore stop at my basic statement: We desire 
close and friendly relations with your coun- 
try. These same remarks relate also to 
Great Britain and to France. With both 
these countries we have definite trade agree- 
ments. In addition, Poland a few months ago 
concluded a cultural treaty with France, 
thanks to which there exists between our two 
countries an exchange of scientists, scholars, 
artists, and thoughts. We do not have a sim- 
ilar treaty with Great Britain, nevertheless 
English art is widely propagated in Poland. 
Our theaters lately arranged a great Shakes- 
pearean competition. We were also visited 
by an English ballet, British musicians, and 
other artists. 
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In the Marshall plan 16 western and 
north European states are taking part. With 
14 of these Poland has normal diplomatic 
relations, as well as duly concluded trade 


agreements and the exchange of trade be- 
tween us continues in an uninterrupted 
stream. We desire to maintain these rela- 
tions. 

A great problem of Polish foreign policy 
after the last war was the implementing of 
best possible relations with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union is our largest and closest 
neighbor. Our boundary with the Soviet 
Union is the longest sector of the Polish land 
frontier. For centuries a constant feud ex- 
isted between our two neighboring countries. 
We therefore consider, that the greatest 
achievement of Polish policy in the first 
years following the second World War, was 
the establishment of friendly Polish-Soviet 
relations. We believe it to be an important 
foundation for European peace. If such 
good relations did not exist, uneasiness and 
tension would prevail as was the case after 
the first World War, when we had a bloody 
war against the Soviets. With your kind 
permission I shall cite a historical example 








which I trust you will fully understand. 
Mexico was for some time at war with the 
United States. There were serious terri- 
torial disputes between Mexico and your 


country. One could not consider a continua- 
tion of a state of enmity between the United 
States and Mexico as a normal situation. 
Just as the other American countries are 
satisfied with and proud of their good rela- 
tions with the United States, so Poland be- 
lieves that it serves the cause of world peace— 
to have her relations with the Soviet Union 
based on a good-neighbor policy 

Germany has been and is our western 
neighbor. The German problem is for us of 
particular importance and I desire to devote 
one or two arguments to it—especially since 
the German problem is being discussed at 
present in London by the Foreign Ministers 
Council. 

Our interest arises from two sources: First- 
ly, during the last few centuries the growth 
of Prussian power, and later of the power of 
a united Germany, continuously menaced 
our independence. It threatened not only 
the independence of the Polish state but also 
menaced the existence of Poles as a separate 
nation. Every aggression and invasion coin- 
cided with the attempt of Germany to ger- 
manize the masses of the Polish people, and 
to destroy those who did not submit to ger- 
manization. Secondly, Germany in the last 

var caused such great destruction in Poland 

that only a peace enduring for several gen- 
erations, and not only for 20 years, as was 
the peace following 1918, can allow us to 
make up our losses. 

During the last century Germany has pro- 
voked several wars in Europe, all of which 
were dictated by the imperialistic aims of 
territorial, political, and economic expansion 
of power. In order to cause these five wars 
the leaders ruling Germany at the given time 
always had the absolute support of wide 
masses of the German population. I do not 
wish here to enter deeper into the ideologi- 
cal premises of this statement. May I only 
mention in short that the entire philosophy 
and all political literature of Germany dur- 
ing these last 100 years was built upon the 
conviction of the natural superiority of the 
German nation over all other nations. It ts 
equally a historical truth that the standpoint 
of German thinkers as well as politicians, 
always based the method of ruling Germany 
not only on the principle of Herrenvolk but 
also on the glorification of the powerful and 
autocratic authority of a totalitarian state. 

I would like to support my statements by 
several quotations from American literature 
touching this subject, not because I lack any 
arguments of my own. It is, however, as- 
serted in many circles that the Poles are not 
objective jucges of German problems be- 
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cause they approach them too emotion: 
with hatred. Let me ire you that, de 
all le great suffering c: use d by Ger 4 ; 
I le to t ink of the solution of 
h I 1€ ectively and without 
en l stre 

Durit tl t war 1943, the United 
States Governn Pr ing Office in Wash- 
ington issued an official p ition on Na- 
ti 1 Soci m. This publication gives the 
f wing ch cte ti ain 
“tl glorific I { nation, the 
adu ion of the strong leader, and the tend- 
ency to concentrate power in an au 


totalitarian state led naturally to the ir pe- 
rialistic foreign policy (of Germany) which 
was vigorously pursued after the establish- 
ment of the Empire 

James W. Gerard 
Ambassador in Berlin, who served thers 
ing the first World War, appraised the Ger- 
man people as follows: “All Germans as a 
matter of fact thr h pride of conquest and 
great industrial success, had to come t 
lieve themselves to be supermen, dele 
by Heaven to win the world. Treitschke anc 
Nietsche were simply affected in their writ- 
ings by the universal poison of overween 


the f 


rmer United States 


aur- 








vanity 

I ask myself, however, what is being done 
today in order to do away with the spirit of 
the past. The information we Poles have 
from Germany ir tes, that a new under- 





ground movement is w 
based ide 


king there, which is 








Ologically on the same principles, 
which led Germany to aggressive wars in the 
past Articles—in the French press—con- 


firm these observations 
observation t 


A most remarkable 
he same effect has been made 
by a most reliable American newspaper cor- 
respondent and en author, William 
Shirer, when he stated: “The German peopl 
blamed the Nazis not for starting this incred- 
ibly destrutive war, but merely for having 
lost it. As a German woman, kept saying: 
‘If only Hitler had let the generals run the 
war; if Only we hadn't attacked Russia, or, 
if after we had, you Americans had not come 
in to help them, we might have won and 
been spared this.” The German people, I 





linent 


fear, have not—by a hell of a long way— 
learned the lessons of this terrible war. They 
have no sense of guilt and are sorry only 


that they were beaten and must now suffer 
the consequences. They are sorry only for 
themselves; not at all for those they mur- 
dered and tortured and tried to wipe off this 
earth.” 

We in Poland know this and we are con- 
cerned about our own peace; we know this 
and we are alarmed for fear that the rebirth 
of the German spirit will lead 
to a new world war. For we must agree with 
the opinion of one of the leading American 
political writers, Walter Lippmann, who once 
asserted “that the behavior of nations over 
a long period of time is the most reliable, 
though not the only, index of their national 
interests. * * * We can most nearly 
judge what a nation will probably want by 
seeing what over a fairly long period of time it 
has wanted; we can most nearly predict 
what it will do by knowing what it ha 
ally done.’ 

These pertinent remarks should warn the 
world to observe the greatest caution with 
relation to a nation which started five wars 
during the past 100 years. One war in 1864 
against peaceful Denmark, with the purpose 
of appropriating for itself Schleswig and Hol- 
stein; another war in 1866 to humiliate and 
break the power of Austria, which stood in 
the way of Prussia, in her attempts to form 
a second German empire under Prussian 
leadership; the third war in 1870, in order 
to enlarge the area of Germany in the west 
by robbing France of the rich provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine; then the war of 1914, 
entered into with the aim of securing politi- 
cal and economic supremacy over all of Eu- 
rope, and finally the war of 1939, whose aim 
was to create out of Hitlerite 


aggressive 


is USU- 


Germany a 





great power, capable of dictating, together 
with tmperialistic Japan, terms to the entire 
world, 

The lesson 
many is not 
exists against 


of all peace-l 





ciose coaiiti 
many was defeat 


nrir ' 
princely 








order that the German : re nm cannot t 
repeated, is unity of action of the United 
Nations, and especially close cooperation of 
the great powers, whose ¢€ rmous war effort 
was the most essential found < t 
victory in 1945 As long as 

friendly cooperation of the United State 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain exists 
no German p iclan and no German < i 


dream of the rebirth 
One of the prin< 


of German imperia 


iples of Bismarck, creator of 








German powe > etec h ee iry 
was never to it a simult us political 
action by Ge g both its eastern 
and western neighbors I e knew ve 
well that with the east and the we politi- 
cally united the imperialistic aims of Ger- 
many could not be re i This principle 
.was forgotten in 1914 by William II. It was 

lso disregarded by Hitler nd both lost 
their ways 

It is for these reasons that P ind 1 KS 
with some anxiety at the present state of 
relations between the great powe In their 
unity we see the guaranty of peace, in thelr 
unity we also see our own 8 t Let u ll 
trust that the unity of the great powers and 
the unity of the United Nations, which en- 


dured through the last war with such fruit- 
ful results, will be preserved 
world desires war The only 
who seem to be plotting for 
certain German circles, wh 
the hope that German imper 
again make profit out of e di 
great alliance of the last war 
Obviously, someone may 
swer me at this point, that Germany is at 
present defeated, destroyed, and weake 
I reply with the greatest emphasis that the 
same situation existed after 1918 The or- 
ganization of the German State fell apart 
The German Empire gave place to the Wei- 
mar Republic. Inflation in Germany un- 
dermined the foundations of her economic 
life. And despite this, in 1939 Germany 
again undertook another adventure, which 
if it were not for the 
the great powers—w 
many sway over 
in 1926 there were 8.000.000 people in Ger- 
many, belongir 
ganizations, pr 
tary revenge 
an economic 
reached the en 
marks, which figure wv I 
erwards. At t! time Germany, inste 
exporting, began to lay aside supplies for t 
coming war. In 1918 ! 
thought that Germany would have the power 
to fight anothe war And ever’ ek we 
what h 
The 





realistically an- 


unity of 
uld have given Ger- 


the entire world 


the efforts of 








ippened some 


restoration of German 








after 1918 became possible due t t cir- 
cumstances After 1918 the political ur 

of those t power! M i br 1 
the November defeat of Germar ceased +t 

exist Great Britain began a 

struggle (maintaining every outward D- 


pearance 
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With its War- 


time ally, but also its competitor on t 
continent—France. The United States with- 
drew from European interest The Soviet 


Union was isolated Germany started 

intrigues among the disunited members of 
the former anti-German coalitk The 
Germans today are also specul: 
disagreements a their former enemies 
Nothing would give them 


than an opeh break am 


ating on the 


among 


m 
, the great power 
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Nothing 
a separate 
tern Ger- 
western Allies, which 
people are advocating. I 
impatient, because only 
bie e and mutual understanding can re- 
lution of the German prob- 
m ated problem the solu- 
ich needs time 


a rift mg the United Nati 
’ iny better, than 


tween the we 
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f ) 
I econd circumstance which after 1918 
f red the restoration of Ge an aggres- 
and which by comparison could 


ta he restoration of German aggression 

ie present moment, is strictly economic. 
After 1918 assistance began to be given the 
economi life of Germany by numerous 
credits from abroad because of the principle 
that the Germans also must live. This ren- 
dered possible the rapid rebuilding of Ger- 
man industry, control of inflation difficulties, 





which I spoke of above and the renewed 
establishment of Germany as an economic- 
ally powerful central European state. 
Germany is not a country rich in raw 
material The only raw material Germany 
has in abundance is coal. Iron ore must 
be imported, there is a lack of colored metals. 
Germany also is not and was not in 1939 an 
agriculturally self-sufficient country, the 
best proof of which were the large grain and 
meat imports from the Western Hemisphere, 
going yearly to the great German ports of 
Hamburg and Bremen, as well as the great 
food imports from Poland and other east- 


ern European countries. Nevertheless Ger- 
many was able to exnand into a great eco- 
nomic power, In 1871, as a result of the 
victory, Germany deprived France of its 
entire supply of gold and all its wealth by 
imposing such high reparations that no one 
expected that France would be able to sur- 
vive. On the basis of this wealth taken 
from France, German industry was built. 


During the 25 years preceding the first 
world war, the production of German steel 
rose by 1,335 percent. Within the same time 


steel production in the United States in- 
creased only ninefold, and in England by 


154 percent, 


After 1918, despite its defeat, the develop- 
ment of Germany was not halted. Poor 
Germany received credits from the United 
States and was successful in having her in- 


re 1939 become the most modern 


dustry bef 


industry in the whole of Europe, competi- 
tively tireatening the exports of the very 
United States, from where all her credits 
came. Prewar Germany, occupying 9 percent 


he Soviet Union) having 20 percent of Eu- 
ype's population and 9 percent of iron ore 
production, was already producing the fol- 
lowing percentage of Europe’s entire pro- 
duction: 49 percent of pig iron; 48 percent 
of steel; 50 percent of automobiles and 
trucks; 64 percent of machinery; 35 percent 
of electric energy; 54 percent of azotate fer- 
tilizers 

Germany, at the same time, gained eco- 
nomic preponderance over other European 
especially those of eastern and 

utheastern Europe. Such countries as 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, 
were before 1939 economically almost entirely 
dent on Germany. Economic suprem- 
acy over these countries made it possible for 
Germany to obtain political supremacy. De- 
ience of other European countries on 
Germany was not so great but still consider- 
able. Belgium and the Netherlands were 


of the area of Europe (with the exclusion of 
tl 
r 


countries, 


aepe 


he 


economically dependent on German transit, 
Poland had to purchase machinery from 
Germany. These facts must not repeat 


themselves. Therefore Poland and many 
nations look with such anxiety upon 
certain moves of the western powers, who 
ar strengthening Germany with eco- 


re i in 
nomic aid and again endeavor, as after 1918, 


other 


too quickly to reconstruct German industry. 
Our prescription is different. 

There should be no haste in the rebuilding 
of German industry. Germany must not 
have priority in economic reconstruction be- 
fore other nations, before those who were the 
victims of German aggression. And in our 
opinion, haste in rebuilding German indus- 
try is not at all necessary to reestablish Euro. 
pean economy. 

Accept, please, my critical remarks on the 
policy of the western allies in Germany as 
an objective criticism, dictated solely by a 
true interest in peace and the interests of 
my country. I would wish that this criti- 
cism be accepted in the same sincere and 
friendly spirit, as moved me in its utterance. 
The United States and even Great Britain 
do not have the long experience which 
Poles and other Europeans have gone through 
with Germany. It would be well, if a part 
of our experience, an experience which should 
not be slighted, would be taken under ad- 
visement when your plans in relation to 
Germany are being worked out. And the 
Polish fears are not the only fears. Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Garbett, a prominent 
leader of the Church of England lately vis- 
ited Czechoslovakia. Upon his return he 
spoke of the attitude of the Czechoslovak 
people concerning the German problem as 
follows: “One of the things that struck me 
most is the great fear of a German revival. 
All of us in Great Britain feel, I think, that 
for a very large number of years we have 
nothing to fear from Germany. In Czecho- 
slovakia I found myself in a totally different 
atmosphere. It is not hatred of the German 
people, but fear.”” I could not find a better 
expression also for the attitude of the 
Polish nation. 

Another reservation which I wish to make 
is the remark that neither the Polish people 
nor the Polish Government want Germany 
to starve. We had the opportunity of for- 
mulating our standpoint in this matter at 
the January London Conference of Deputy 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Great 
Powers, where the Polish representative de- 
clared, that it is the aim of the Polish Gov- 
ernment to cooperate economically in the 
future with Germany. In this year, for in- 
stance, we concluded trade agreements with 
western occupation zones of Germany. We 
intend to export potatoes there. The Ger- 
man nation, if it is willing to have good 
relations with Poland, will not have to starve. 
Germany was our natural market for agricul- 
tural products. As soon as Poland Can re- 
build its agricultural production, damaged 
by the war, she shall as formerly export to 
Germany. I do not say that Germany must 
be ruined economically, but I stress that 
Germany should not be reconstructed 
sooner than other countries of Europe, she 
should not be given privileges in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe. Because 
these privileges are deserved first of all by 
those nations who were the victims of Ger- 
man aggression. 

The Germans abuse the assistance which 
they now receive from the west. In the 
United States and in Great Britain people 
are worried that the “poor Germans” are 
starving. In the meanwhile, on the German 
black market everything which one desires 
is obtainable. Lately the correspondent of 
the American weekly, World Report, stated 
that “the German farmer is the worst waster 
of food in Germany * * * much food 
hoarded for black markets spoils before it 
reaches the consumer.” The already quoted 
writer, Walter Lippmann, who shortly re- 
turned from a trip around Germany, stated 
that a great part of the food Germany re- 
ceives from Great Britain is lost on the black 
market. Polish observers assert that every 
dollar which at this time is spent by the 
occupation authorities for feeding Germany 
is a total loss as long as the German black 
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market is not done away with, as there seems 
to be enough food there to feed western Ger- 
many without greater aid from outside, 
There is further the problem how to get the 
Germans to work hard. All Europe is work- 
ing hard on a much more meager diet than 
the Germans. However, we read in the pa- 
pers only about the discontent of German 
workers with their food. Who ever worries 
whether the Polish worker has enough bread? 

Poland received after the war a great deal 
of aid, mostly through UNRRA, and the Poles 
knew that 72 percent of the whole contribu- 
tion to UNRRA came from the United States 
of America, from the American taxpayer. We 
have endeavored to utilize this aid in the 
best way, so as to restore our war damages 
as quickly as possible. We wanted simply to 
get on our feet economically at the earliest 
moment, as we fully realize that our eco- 
nomic power is the best guaranty of our in- 
dependence. You can no doubt realize how a 
country whose material losses exceeded $50,- 
000,000,000, and who lost 6,000,000 of its 
citizens, appeared at the close of the war. 
You may imagine what psychological wounds 
Poland suffered through the terrible experi- 
ence of this war if you keep in mind that 
from one crematorium only, near the build- 
ing occupied by the Gestapo in Warsaw, 20 
tons of human ashes were taken, proving 
that in this place almost 40,000 persons were 
murdered. The energy and vitality of our 
nation, however, enabled us to quickly over- 
come our difficulties. 

The most important problem which Poland 
had to overcome in the first few months of 
1945 was to rebuild our State administra- 
tion, which during the war years was entirely 
destroyed by the Germans, who imposed on 
us their own German administration. Then 
we approached the problem of building the 
political structure of our State. The con- 
stitutional structure of Poland is built on 
the principles of the old democratic consti- 
tution of 1921. It was on these principles 
that elections were held in Poland in Jan- 
uary of this year, in which the one-cham- 
bered Polish parliament was elected, with 
seven political parties. Our parliament con- 
sisting of various parties, as in France, is 
different from your Congress and from the 
British Parliament, which are dominated by 
two parties only. Four of our parties have 
created a coalition government, which is at 
present in power and which I have the honor 
to represent. The first act of the new par- 
liament was to declare an amnesty, which 
put an end to the underground movement 
aiming at overthrowing the Government by 
force. The second important move of the 
new parliament was to enact the declara- 
tion of citizen liberties. They include: 
Equality before the law, regardless of na- 
tionality, race, creed, sex, origin, social 
status and education; liberty of person, life 
and property; freedom of conscience and of 
worship; freedom of scientific research; 
freedom of press, speech, association, as- 
sembly, public meetings, and demonstrations; 
the right of instituting court actions; pro- 
tection of family life; relief in case of unem- 
ployment and incapacitation; etc. 

The Polish economic structure was built 
on the correlative existence of the nation- 
alized heavy industry, of commercial co- 
operatives, and free enterprise mainly in 
the field of retail trade and in smaller manu- 
facturing. Agricultural property is in the 
private possession of the peasantry, and it 
is our aim to build the agricultural structure 
of Poland on the pattern of Danish agricul- 
ture, in which private property is united by 
a widely developed network of agricultural 
cooperatives. We do not have in Poland 
anything like the Soviet system. There is 
instead the endeavor to build our State on 
socialistic principles, but in accordance with 
our own Poilsh standards. I believe it was 


your Senator Morse who gave utterance to 








the following saying, which can be used t 
emphasize the Polish attituc I w 


wear another man’s collar 








During the time following the end of hos- 
tilities, we continuously were increasing the 
rea under agi iltural ¢ ion It did 
n howeve ec is f ( 
of grain, w f the « f J 
1947 to July 1948 will ar 
as con l by the FAOr \ 
to F at th P 
Gover! t I ) 7 
tons of coal I cur 
pr duce 6U0.UUt ] l ) c ] 
the prod of 7 rhe ’ 
War } c € t P I 
amounted to 69,000 t l e 
have now nearly re ed t pre eve 
Ol p! au { I Ar i ] , J ] ex ec 
it. This year Pol le ed 2 ont 
of coal; in St t 35. 
tons. Ty ex t 7 
dinavia, Fr Aus i f 
western European c I Our indu 
I U tl ll I » ire 4 t 4 l 10 I t 
of our prewar produ N h 
have been achieved in Gern spit 
millions of dollars spent for occupati n cost 
The example of Poland shows th y help- 
ing the countries who were t victims of 
German aggression, ons n better, more ef- 


ficiently, and more rapidly ass 
nomic reconstruction of Europe than V- 





ing excessive help to Germany And it 
also ass ince for the preset t 1 of 

There is at the present time in this world 
a great deal of ill will and much intrigue 
the victims of which, unfortunate are 


always the weak and the in ent Poland 


is only too often the subject of slanderou 
propaganda. This anti-Polish propaganda 
1 


is active against us also in the 
We Poles have no possibil 


ch time to correct the untrutl 


unfortunately 
United States 
or means € 
of this propaganda, although our nation, con- 
tending with great economic and political 
difficulties, is in need of as much friendliness 
and sympathy as possible. I appeal to you 
for this sympathy and friendliness. 

The United States have in Poland a good 








friend, a friend, who cherishes the ple 

which enabled the United Nati feat 
nazism, fascism and the savage imperialism 
of Japan. I want the American people to 


understand and realize this. Remember that 
in Poland, whenever we discuss problems of 


s strive tod 


international life, we ‘ 





those principles which unite people i 
ideas which bring them togethe I 
forget the differences which tend to divide 
Possibly, it is due to this fact, that we 
optimists as regards the future of the world 
which is said to be passing at present through 
the atomic phase of its development. W 
Poles, visualize this atomic phase of world 
development as a long period of peace and 
prosperity, in which atomic energy will be 
of service to humanity, and will not be a 
means of destruction. 

In order to show you the spirit which ani- 
mates Poland, ‘ 











“We want as we ¢ not 
want to rul ve want no 
colonies ] f t upon 
independ f d not mean 
illusory independence but effective = 
pendence wW ith a sound econ¢ basis.” Such 
is the spirit of Poland. Would you then 
me, at rding to your Oreg cu m, t ive 
you a 12-word sl n, to be put on ball 
about Poland. I recommend the followi 
“Poland. Many ‘suffering Friend of 


dependence.’ 

I do not offer 
speaker for today l 
what you think about Mr. Wini 
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Britain Sabotages United Nations Deci- 
sion in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Aft\ 





. EMANUEL CELLER 


IN THE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. CE] R. Mr eaker, it 
¢ ail « 
G ] I d Nat t ‘ 
tion to t the British from sabotag- 
no eT 7 ; ’ a 1 f y 
pal } I 
B ( y indirection 








linations of A ) 

I B 1 is belieir ler < l 
tater vill be re ONnSIit LOr 
the n t e of law order in 
Palest ntil thdrawa Adequat 
] I ot afforded the Jew 
nd perm i enied the Jews to use 
defensiv ea of their own. Ha- 
anah has been } zed for attemptin 
defense I riots, there is no 
instance of Al bein ted or f 1 
upon by B 1 police for participation 
i uch 1 or f carrying arms. Ha- 
ganah I punished for do f 





‘ 
A 
k Britain pledged herself to do, that 


p peace and order in Palestine 


i h Colonial Secretary, Mr 
Arthur C1 1 Jones, under the thumb 

t vi stated that it would 
the United Commis- 
sion on Palestine to get to Palestine 
until a short time before the mandat 
ild most certainly impede 
the settin p of the proper administra- 
tive machinery, and stymie the work ¢ 
the Commission. It is obvious that Mr. 


ends inat wt 


sevin is still smarting under the defeat 
he iffered at Lake Success. 
In tl meantime the road between 


Jeru m and Tel-Aviv is not open to 


peaceful t |. Jewish convoys are still 
proceeding unescorted, and revolver 
licenses refused, although Arab attack 


week Arab Legionnaire 
ittacked transports in Yazu 
y attacks took place at Beth 
ba ! and on the road to Ben 
Shamen. Yet the Colonial Office refuses 








either to protect the Jews or to permit 
them to protect themselves. There are 
numerous < s of British police inter- 
vening on the Arab side in the exchange 
of shot between Arab attacker and 








1g to ex] the current l } 
in Pa ne t e her own probdDlem 
in t M ] Britain is attempt- 
ing t l > Arabs in defeating parti- 
tion and n ntaining tne sta quo in 
P I ( versations between Brig- 
‘ r Clayton, of Britain, and S 
Charles Smart have been reported, a 


i 
well as discussions with the crimir 





Mufti of Jerusalen 

It is of immediate importance that the 
Security Council recognize the t 
employed by Britain to sabotage its de- 
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Unification Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I read with deep concern a 
n paper article in the Washington 
Post, stating that the Navy choice for 


Vice Chief of Naval Operations is Vice 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, but that he 
may not be appointed because he had 
testified before the House Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments 


ceiving his personal views on the unifica- 
tion bill when it was under considera- 
tion 

Admiral Radford was not opposed to 


unification or the armed services, but his 
views were in some respects at variance 
with the compromise plan agreed upon 
by the Secretaries of the Army and the 
Navy. 

Admiral Radford is the leading expo- 
nent of naval aviation, and has been 
largely responsible for building our great 
naval air striking force, which in my 
opinion, more than any other branch of 
the service, contributed toward winning 
the war in the Pacific. Admiral Radford 
has the full confidence and support of 
naval aviators and is most representa- 
tive of that great fighting group. 

I want to say that it is to Admiral 
2adford’s everlasting credit and honor 
that he alone, when the unification bill 
was being considered, had the courage 
to come to Congress and tell what he 
thought was best for naval aviation and 
for the defense of his country, in spite of 
the fact that everyone Knew that the 
“wraps had been put on.” 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a sad day for 
the people of the United States when 
military leaders of our country cannot 
come before the people’s chosen repre- 
sentatives and express their honest opin- 
ions concerning the defenses of our 
country without fear of reprisal. 

It will be a sad day for our armed 
services and the defenses of our country 
when courage and honesty in our mili- 
tary become a detriment to advance- 
ment. 

Unification was intended to elim- 
inate jealousies and reprisals in the 
armed services and between the various 
branches of the services. 

This is a direct challenge to the Com- 
inder in Chief of the Armed Services, 
> President of the United States. 


mY 
afl 


th 


{ 





The Republican Plan To Do Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 


the newer Members of this body I had 


sincerely hoped to be able to cast my 
vote at least once during this special ses- 
sion in favor of a bill, or bills, directed at 
curbing inflation. I even dared to hope 
to b- able to vote in favor of extension of 
rent controls—and I mean rent con- 
trols that limit rents—and in favor of a 
bill that would at least curb the runaway 
prices of the necessities of life, if the bill 
did not actually roll the prices back so as 
to put foodstuffs within the buying power 
of the low-income groups of our country. 

Unfortunately, however, those matters 
of such tremendous importance to our 
country are not to be treated on the basis 
of what is good for the country, but 
rather on the basis of what the majority 
of this House should do in order to elect 
a Member of their party as the next Pres- 
ident of our country. 

Apparently even as to matters con- 
cerning which there is little or no disa- 
greement, those in control of this Con- 
gress are insistent on keeping them from 
enactment lest President Truman be 
given credit therefor. 

Although it seems to me that a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress are in 
favor of extension of rent controls, and 
in favor of extension of export controls, 
and in favor of extension of the provi- 
sions for the allocation of transportation 
facilities, these matters are not to be 
presented by bills permitting them to be 
separately enacted. 

Instead, rent controls for this session 
are definitely thrown into the discard. 
Tenants, who are being bludgeoned into 
signing “voluntary” rent increases 
(thereby losing the benefits of the pres- 
ent law) are to take solace from the 
promise of a Republican Presidential 
hopeful that the housing situation will 
not improve for at least 3 years, and that 
next year we may expect extension of 
rent controls for another year. Price 
curbs are not to be considered at all. 
Consumer credit controls likewise are not 
to be considered. 

Export controls and allocation of 
transportation facilities and Federal Re- 
serve requirements may be had, but at a 
price. That price is that we take the 
Republican proposals in those respects 
exactly as submitted without adequate 
explanation or discussion, and without 
any possibility of amendment, coupled 
with a fantastic scheme to lift all re- 
strictions against monopolistic practices 
now condemned by law. Of course, our 
Republican friends urge that the re- 
strictions of the antitrust laws, the re- 
strictions of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the protections that have been written 
into our laws after hard-fought bat- 
tles to protect cooperatives and the small 
independent merchants cannot be 
vaived unless the President approves 
the proposed agreements. 

Obviously, their plan is to try to pass 
the bill and then say to the President, if 
he does not approve an agreement, that 
inflation was not curbed because of his 
lack of approval. On the other hand, if 
he should be entrapped into approving 
an unfortunate agreement,.the same peo- 
ple would then blame him for counte- 
nancing violations of these laws. 

No hearings have been conducted by 
any committee, so far as I know, to deter- 
mine the impact, if any, such a bill would 
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have upon our economy or upon the per- 
sons who would be most affected by the 
lifting of the prohibitions now on our law 
books. The bill as submitted on a “take 
it or leave it” basis is so bad that it must 
be rejected. 

If and when this bill comes before the 
House under a rule permitting full dis- 
cussion and amendment it may be 
enacted with the bad parts thereof elim- 
inated. 

I repeat, however, that each of the 
various items of this bill should be the 
separate subject matter of an independ- 
ent bill, as should also each of the other 
items by which inflation is sought to be 
curbed. 

There is no cure-all and there can be 
no all-inclusive bill that will effect a com- 
plete cure. Each of the various ele- 
ments are in and of themselves sufficient- 
ly important to warrant separate treat- 
ment. 

Until so presented, the Congress is jus- 
tified in refusing to consider this bill. 





The Calhoun Lane GI-Housing Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the story of the Calhoun Lane GI-hous- 
ing project in Billings, Mont. I feel that 
this material should be considered by the 
Congress and the proper Government 
agencies so that this problem can be set- 
tled in the most equitable manner as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent granted to me I am inserting vari- 
ous news letters and letters pertaining 
to this project: 

HELENA, MONT., November 8, 1947. 

The Gorman investigating committee of 
the Billings Veterans of Foreign Wars held 
another public meeting in their hall Thurs- 
day night, October 6. The purpose of this 
meeting was to review the evidence uncov- 
ered by the committee's investigation of the 
business troubles of the Calhoun Lane GI’s, 
A large delegation of GI’s and their wives 
Were present and approved the following 
resolution adopted at this meeting: 


“RESOLUTION ASKING NATIONAL VA OFFICIALS TO 
TAKE OVER ‘ 


“Whereas that 21 GI's bought homes in 
the Calhoun Lane subdivision in Billings, 
Mont., from real-estate promoters for a con- 
tract price of $8,000, which had been raised 
from $6,150 to $8,000, presumably covering 
all improvements. Certain contracts stated 
as much, and all of the GI's were assured by 
the real-estate promoters that the contract 
price covered all improvements. Later the 
31 purchasers discovered that the county 
was assessing them for the improvements in 
addition to the regular taxes on the ?8,000 
taxes. 

“Whereas‘the GI's asked the promoters and 
the Security Bank, who financed the loans, 
to explain the additional taxes, and they 
replied that the procedure was legal and 
nothing could be done about it. They then 
appealed to the State offices of the VA and 
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Trades Union, which formed a committee to 
inve é At once it was disclosed that 
1 ugh 1 r the h were completed 
FHA had made the final approval of 
€ n I \ il disclosed that faulty 
t used, and che l y 
e (3) Inspe re- 
( nh e been I I the 
4 4 4 r ec I ct i h 
i bac i € Ch dil u 
‘ etec 
f d ed Mr. Be 5. Hill, 
FHA t repe C 
| , u ’ i th > 
' ’ H re that } ( 
I definite in this matter, 
t h he ! tated th he is of the opin- 
i hat the tax h 1 not be paid by us. 
vy of Mr. Hill ude, we are again 
I lf that your office make an imme- 
< l I 1 inve i tion of this case. 
Mr iM I. F. Hutchins, 116 Arden 
Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy D 
Jensen, 110 Arden Avenue; Mr. and 
M J. H. Nickerson, 114 Arden 
Avenue; Mr and Mrs. Charles 
Kuhne, 122 Arden Avenue; Mr. 
andM Leonard W. Noyes, 126 Ar- 
den Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 


Mrs. E. R. Bahn, 121 Bruce Avenue; 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Wade, 120 
Bruce Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
W. Hodge, 123 Bruce Avenue; Mr, 
Mrs. Roy H. Watne, 118 Bruce Ave- 
nue; Mr. and Mrs. Louis Studer, 
119 Bruce Avenue; Mr. and Mrs, 
Merle R. Price, 118 Arden Avenue; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Potter, 114 
Bruce Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Walter, 115 Bruce Avenue; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Stearns, 120 Arden Ave- 
nue; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Derden, 
113 Bruce venue; Mr and Mrs. F. J. 
Newman, 117 Bruce Avenue; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. R. Marquardt, 122 
Bruce Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. Gene 
Elery, 110 Bruce Avenue; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. R. Bailey, 116 Bruce Ave- 
nue; Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, 112 
Arden Avenue; Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
McGinnis, 124 Bruce Avenue; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. J. Gardner, 127 Bruce 
Avenue.” 


The Gorman VFW committee would like to 
know why the Montana FHA and VA stand 
by their guaranty of Federal funds, when it 
is a known fact that the $883 improvement 
tax per home was included in a contract price 
of $8,000? How can the Federal FHA and 
VA reconcile the agreed payments per month 
at the time the contracts were signed with 
the suggested increase of $883 on those 
homes? These are some of the questions the 
VFW committee would like answered. The 
VFW investigating committee against is ask- 
ing that the proper Federal authorities be in- 
structed to make a thorough investigation of 
the Montana FHA and VA agencies. 


AD] 125 Arden Avenue; Mr. and 
ner 


HELENA, MoNT., November 22, 1947. 


ASKS CONGRESS TO DEMAND INVESTIGATION OF 
BILLINGS CALHOUN LANE DEALS 

The following statement from the Gorman 
VFW investigating committee is directed and 
sent primarily to Senators Murray and Ec- 
ToN and Representatives MANSFIELD and 
D'EwartT, and to United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark, so that they can demand an 
immediate investigation of the operations of 
the VA and FHA in Montana 

“The Gorman VFW committee in investi- 
gating the Calhoun Lane subdivision dis- 
closed serious discrepancies where certain 
charges have been made after contracts were 
signed and down payments accepted. These 
discrepancies were pointed out to Hartwig 
and Tingle, the promoters and contractors, to 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank, the loan- 
ing agency, and the FHA and VA at Helena, 
Mont., who guaranteed the payment of mort- 





gages from Government funds. The FHA 
being represented by Ben S. Hill and the VA 
by John McLaughlin. 

“It has been over 8 weeks since these VFW 
investigations started and the only attempt 
to offer a remedy came from Mr. Hoffman, 
chief of loans, of the Seattle division of the 
VA, who suggested that the 21 GI’s absorb 
the double charge in a long term through a 
straight GI loan, which, of course, was not 
ac ble to the GI's nor the VFW com- 
mittee 

“The FHA, the Security Bank, and Hart- 
wi « Tingle, the promoters, have offered 
no remedy; all are satisfied that the deal is 
legal and proper but the 21 GI's by their 
statement of November 15, 1947, are not sat- 
islied 

“There must be a thorough Federal inves- 


tigation. GI's must not be victims where 
Federal agencies are supposed to be their 
saf lard If the laws are inadequate; let's 


change them. If the administrators are dere- 
lict, let's remove them. 

“This practice must not go on unchecked. 
There must be some lawmakers and some 
administrators who believe in fair play. 

“The un-American activities referred to in 
the press each day must not and will not be 
allowed, however, if the 14,000,000 GI's are 
given the same treatment and disregard of 
their rights as the 21 GI’s in the Calhoun 
Lane subdivision in Billings, Mont., have been 
given, a perfect ground work will have been 
laid in disillusionment, disregard, and disre- 
spect for the principals those boys fought to 
preserve. 

“Copies of the Mitchell news letters issued 
weekly and covering Calhoun Lane deals 
lave been sent regularly to Senators MuRRAY 
and EcTon, Representatives MANSFIELD and 
D'EwarT, United States Attorney General 
Tom Clark, and the heads of the National VA 
and FHA agencies. 

“FRANK J. GORMAN, Chairman. 
“G. SANDSMARK. 

“B. W. PoEHLS. 

“FreD L. PENROD.” 


This action of the Gorman VFW committee 
is endorsed by committees from Yellowstone 
Trades and Labor Assembly, the AMVETS, 
and the GI's of Calhoun Lane. 

The Billings VFW Post; assisted by other 
VFW Montana posts, the Yellowstone Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Billings AMVET Post, 
Eagles, and several individuals have financed 
this special news letter and the mailing list 
includes all VFW posts and newspapers in 
Montana, and a number of American Legion 
posts. 

NOVEMBER 25, 1947. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. MANSFIELD: Your letter of Novem- 
ber 17, 1947, relative to a situation which 
has developed in connection with homes pur- 
chased by a group of veterans in Billings, 
Mont., and the resolutions which were 
adopted by Post No. 1634, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Billings, with regard thereto, has 
our consideration. 

For several weeks our loan guaranty officer 
at the Fort Harrison, Mont., regional office 
and investigators from our Seattle branch 
office have been assembling the facts in the 
case and trying to accomplish an adjustment 
of an unfortunate situation. At this writing 
an equitable solution is not in sight and we 
have so advised commander of the depart- 
ment of Montana, VFW, John W. Bonner, of 
Helena, who has been in contact with this 
office with respect to the matter. For your 
information we enclose a copy of a letter 
which the director of the loan guaranty serv- 
ice addressed to Mr. Bonner on November 19, 
1947. 

Briefly, the facts in this case are that the 
veterans who purchased homes in the Hart- 
wig-Tingle housing project at Billings claim 
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that they were promised by the builders that 
the prices which they paid for the houses 
purchased would include installation of pub- 
lic sewers, street paving, and curbing. How- 
ever, special assessments have been laid 
against each property for a proportionate 
part of the cost of the aforesaid three im- 
provement items by the county, and the 
builder refuses to pay the costs thereof and 
denies that any agreement was made to do so 
The fina! solution may have to be determined 
by court tion as the parties are adamant 
in their viewpoints. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration guaranteed second-mortgage loar 

under section 505 (a) of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act in these cases, the primary 





mortgage loans having been insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

As our letter to Mr. Bonner indicates, we 
are still studying the question of whether 
or not the lender has lost his right to guar- 
anty of the secondary loans by any failure 
to adhere to the act and regulations, but any 
action by the Administration toward voiding 
the guaranties would not provide the relief 
which the veterans seek, namely, elimination 
of the liens for street and sewer improve- 
ments : 

Very truly yours, 
F,. W. KELSEY, 
Assistant Administrator for Finance, 





HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1947. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: Further 
reference is made to your letter of December 
2 pertaining to an investigation being con- 
ducted by the Gorman committee of the 
Billings Veterans of Foreign Wars relative 
to 21 GI’s who purchased homes in the Cal- 
houn Lane subdivision in Billings. 

A report on this matter has been secured 
from Mr. Ben S. Hill, State director for the 
Federal Housing Administration in Mon- 
tana. Mr. Hill's particular attention was in- 
vited to that part of the News Letter which 
stated in effect that appeals to the State of- 
fice of the Federal Housing Administration 
to meet with representatives of the veteran 
purchases to discuss this matter were com- 
pletely ignored, and he was requested to 
comment on this phase of the release, as 
well as other remarks. In reply, Mr. Hill 
stated that he had been asked to attend a 
public meeting to be held in Billings, Sep- 
tember 28, 1947. This invitation was ex- 
tended to him by Mr. Gorman, chairman of 
the investigating committee, on September 
24. The following day Mr. Hill, by -letter, 
declined because of a prior commitment to 
be present at the annual meeting of the 
Montana Building and Loan League at Havre 
on the same day but mentioned that he had 
been in close contact with the situation 
through some of the interested parties and 
had taken steps to arrange a meeting so that 
the difficulties existing in connection with 
the properties might be composed. 

Subsequently, at Mr. Hill’s suggestion, a 
meeting was held in Billings on October 6. 
The entire matter was discussed and the 
sponsors agreed that they would finish the 
uncompleted items and a later meeting 
would be scheduled to ascertain whether a 
satisfactory solution of the entire problem 
could be worked out. 

On October 29 the meeting decided upon 
at the conference of October 6 was held in 
Billings and the matter of the special assess- 
ments, the crux of the whole dispute, was 
discussed. All interested parties, as well as 
an attorney representing the veteran pur- 
chasers, were present. 

The records of the Montana office of the 
FHA disclose that Hartwig and Tingle origi- 
nally filed applications requesting priority 
assistance to construct homes in Billings. 
Then the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
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ment district. 

At the meeting of October 29 when th 
matter was again discussed, the attorney for 
the builder would agree to no concessions 
whatsoever and, in fact, advised that his 
clients had no legal responsibilities. It was 
then proposed that an effort be made to re- 
call the recent bond issue dealing with the 
special assessment for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a larger improvement district and 
issuing bonds for 20 years at 3 percent rather 
than 10 at 6 percent which had been done 
The adoption of such an approach would 
have reduced materially the amount of the 
special assessment on each dwelling recog- 
nizing, of course, the improvements res ult- 
ing from the installation of curbs and gut- 
ters. The attorney representing the veteran 
purchasers stated that he would recommend 
acceptance of this proposal. 

You may be assured that Mr. Hill is con- 
tinuing his efforts to effect a solution to this 
problem which will be satisfactory to 
concerned 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND M. FOLEY, 
Administrator 





GI Subsistence Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to have printed a 
telegram from the combined veterans’ 
organizations from the University of OK- 
lahoma regarding the urgent need for 
an increase in subsistence allowance for 
GI students attending school: 

NORMAN, OKLA., December 6, 1947. 
Congressman MIKE MONRONEY, 
House Office Build 


THE HONORABLE E 1 
the duly elected and endorsed delegate of 
the majority of ve ie four main 
campuses of the St homa, to the 
Nati: nal Council of Veteran Trainees that is 
to be held in Washington on the 19th and 
20th of this month, The purpose of said 





conference is to secure the passage of legis- 
lation that will increase the subsistence al 
lowance for veterans attending yl, 





The program is outlined as follows: 

Each delegate is to determine the attitude 
of the Congressmen from his State toward 
the legislation desired by the veterans in 
that particular State. In Washington the 
State program will be coordinated and we 
hope to come out with a unified, reasonable, 









JOHN WHEATLEY 





Danger in Conferring Authority To 
Regulate Exports on a Price Basis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it would be a serious mistake 
for this body to consider the merits of 
this legislation—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 167—without calling attention to 
one of its provisions. I refer to that 
portion of the bill granting the Secretary 
of Commerce authority to regulate ex- 
ports on a price basis. It is not my in- 
tention to defend practices of certain 
elements in the foreign trade field. I 
have no doubt that some have taken 
advantage of the world situation; have 
rged all the traffic could bear at a 
time when commodities are scarce and 
oreign demand is tremendous. 

But I am concerned with what this 
authority, placed in the hands of an ad- 
ministrative body, will mean to thoy- 
sands of our small businessmen. It is 
my concern, and should be yours, to 
know what effect this price fixing power 
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Rat Holes in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by Samuel B. Pettengill, a Demo- 
crat and former Member of this House: 

INSIDE Your CONGRESS 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 
THE RAT HOLE OF ZLIN 


Let's measure the Marshall plan with a 
tick we can understand. Let's apply it 

to what was once the largest shoe factory in 
the Bata plant in Czechoslovakia. 
was founded by a poor shoemaker’s 
s0n in the tiny village of Zlin. He started 
with a capital of 800 florins. But he had 
something else. He had elbow grease and 
freedom, His plant grew until its 12,000 em- 
oyees, making 75,000 shoes a day, had a 
world-wide market. 
Last year, the Socialist government of 
Czechoslovakia took over the Bata plant. In 
cash reserves of 1,000,000 crowns 


world 


This plant 


10 months 


e wasted Its debt was increased 300,- 
000,000 crowns. Its directors, superintend- 
ents and foremen—2,000 men with the 
“know-how were kicked out. Shoe prices 
were raised out of reach. The morale of 


It now takes 
had 


the workingmen was destroyed. 
four men to produce what one man 


ae 


ne 

Is General Marshall to pour his money and 
ours down that rat hole? Are American shce- 
makers to be taxed to make good the ruin 
caused not by the war, but by Socialist poli- 
ticians? 

MISERY COMING BACK 


Jan Bata, a descendant of the shoemaker’s 
son, wrote the Socialist Minister of Finance: 
“What we gathered in 52 years, the govern- 
ment has wasted in 10 months. * * ® 
Your government is now asking for a loan 
from the United States of America to be able 
to meet the nationalization losses. * * * 
We built up the factory to chase misery and 
hunger from Zlin and country. * * * 
Now I see misery and hunger coming back 
to Zlin and its people. * * * I feel 
almost a physical pain as I watch the waste. 
I am still a son of the people.” 

How many American dollars will it take 
to stuff that rat hole? And keep it stuffed? 

No one can understand $18,000,000,000. 
No one can understand Europe with its 25 
nations, its 400,000,000 people who have 
hated and killed each other for centuries. 
But everyone can understand the rat hole 
at Zlin. It is only one of thousands. How 
do you help these 12,000 Bata families? How 
do you keep them fed as long as they have 
to live under the same government that 
ruined them? 

Yet our State Department says we must 
not ask these Socialist governments to get 
off their people's backs as a condition for our 
aid. We might offend them, they Say. 

So, while these governments continue to 
redistribute the jobs to their armies of po- 
litical retainers, ere we to stuff the rat holes 
as fast as they dig them? (The increase in 
the number of bureaucrats under Attlee in 
England is one-third the number of her coal 
miners.) Are we to rebuild the trains blown 
up by their strikers? Fill their coal bins as 
they reduce their working hours? 


WHAT IS PROSPERITY? 


What does our prosperity consist of? Is 
it our automobiles, bathtubs, gadgets and 
only 


dollars? No, These are yardsticks. 


prosperity. They are the effect. The source 
of our prosperity is something far different. 
It is the American spirit, our initiative, our 
risk-taking, private property, and our Con- 
stitution which protected from confiscation 
those who have sweated and saved during 
150 years. If all the gadgets were burned, 
the American spirit, if we retain it, could 
rebuild them in a few brief years. 

Europe could rebuild, too, if it had the 
American spirit. Without it—fill in the an- 
swer yourself. 

Are we to fill rat holes in Europe, and go 
socialist at home? 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include therein the following 
petition received from the American 
Legion post in Ruidoso, N. Mex., concern- 
ing legislation to establish a system of 
universal military training. 

PETITION 


Hon. Georcia LEE Lusk, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, 
urge you, our Representative in the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support 
and vote for legislation establishing a system 
of universal military training for American 
young men, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. 

Cy Leland, Ida H. Bloodworth, Lloyd P, 
Bloodworth, O. L. Walsh, Jr., Claude Webb, 
M. S. Cole, O. W. Samelson, Ray Throckmor- 
ton, L. E. Throckmorton, Buford Fisher, Jim 
Pickering, Fred Guderson, E. F. Strachan, 
Gladys Strachan, Bert Norke, Ray Faust, 
Dolores Faust, Manuel B. Baddlo, George 
Westall, Iva Coleman, R. T. McDaniels, Rui- 
doso, N. Mex.; E. G. Blaylock, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex.; R. H. Hedgecoke, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; 
D. B. Morgan, Jr., Alamogordo, N. Mex.; Mack 
Jones, M. W. Munro, Alfred Hale, Ernest 
Burgess, Mrs. Fred Riley, Fred Riley, L. B. 
Autry, L. A. Farrar, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; W. L. 
Benton, Berino, N. Mex.; T. J. Short, J. J. 
Wallace, E. W. Wade, J. H. Cornelius, Fred 
Montoya, J. W. Gill, R. A. Burnett, R. O. 
Whitted, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; Asher Flouer, 
Lois Thompson, Bob Thompson, K. V. Smith, 
Loretta Smith, Hollywood, N. Mex.; H. C, 
Brown, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; S. W. Stout, Green 
Tree, N. Mex.; Cleo Beavers, Hollywood, N. 
Mex.; C. L, Campbell, Mrs. Lena Campbell, 
Bill Marler, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; Frank Hale, 
Green Tree, N. Mex.; Jas. T. Bingham, Ros- 
well, N. Mex.; Ernest McDaniel, Ruidoso, N. 
Mex; Marion J. Fuchs, A. J. Fuchs, Green 
Tree, N. Mex.; Ed Asher, R. G. Bok, Mrs. R. G. 
Bok, Hollywood, N. Mex.; A. C. Eckert, Mrs, 
A. C. Eckert, Jake B. Salas, Green Tree, N. 
Mex.; O. B. Shook, Alto, N. Mex.; Julian Gill, 
Glencoe, N. Mex.; Frank Ivy, Violet Hastings, 
Clarence Perry, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; Hazel Hale, 
Green Tree, N. Mex.; Alice Hale, Glencoe, N. 
Mex.; Willie Hale, Green Tree, N. Mex.; C. A. 
Culver, L. F. Dryden, E. M. Clarke, Mrs. H, 
O’Hair, H. O’Hair, Olan Scott, Mrs. Olan Scott, 
A. L. Ferguson, Mrs. Marge Ferguson, W. A. 
Hart, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; Minton R. Hart, 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
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But these things are not the cause of our 


Inflation and High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
letter written by my distinguished col- 
league, Hon. Howarp BurFFeEtt: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1947, 
Mr. Eart BUNTING, 
President, O’Sullivan Rubber Co., 
Winchester, Va. 

Dear Mr. BuntING: I have read with ‘in- 
terest the advertisements published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers con- 
cerning the No. 1 national problem—infla- 
tion and high prices, 

Your ad is good reading, and it includes 
many constructive suggestions that should 
receive careful congressional attention in the 
months ahead. 

But—and in the minds of the Members 
of Congress, this is a big “but’—the people 
of America are crying for action on spiral- 
ing prices right now. 

In other words, the heat is on Congress— 
and unless something is done soon to lessen 
the pressure on the inflation accelerator, you 
can expect that OPA, with or without trim- 
mings, will be back around the neck of 
business in 6 months or perhaps much sooner. 
At least, that’s the way it looks from here 
now. 

But, Mr. Bunting, there is one step your 
group can take that would almost surely 
prevent this calamity, and here it is: 

Let the National Association of Manu- 
facturers vigorously record itself in favor of 
postponing action on the so-called Marshall 
plan until our own financial house is in 
order. 

Your manufacturers know better than any- 
one else how gigantic exports are sparking 
the rise in prices. If your group would take 
the lead in urging a postponement of the 
Marshall plan, you may find that by that act 
you have saved yourselves and the free-en- 
terprise system of America from destruction, 

If American business—tempted ly the 
prospect of export profits—is committed to 
do the impossible—then business is behind 
the eight-ball. And the inflationary Mar- 
shall plan puts you in exactly that spot. 

Don't you see the position business (and 
Congress) is in? If gigantic exports con- 
tinue prices will stay high or even go higher. 
If this happens, the millions of average 
Americans who are taking the beating from 
high prices are going to become frantic—if 
they aren’t already. When the American 
people get that way, Congress can easily be 
stampeded—and when I say stampeded—I 
mean back into a peacetime OPA. 

But if the word went out to the country 
that the Marshall plan was going on the shelf 
until our domestic economy was stabilized, 
well—I'll bet you a new hat that commodity 
prices would start to skid before tomorrow’s 
sundown. And if a good settling back in 
prices takes place, all this OPA talk would 
evaporate—and business would have a chance 
to give customers—both domestic and for- 
eign, full value for their money. 

Very truly yours, 
HowarD BUurfrtt. 























A National Institute of Industrial Training 
for Negro Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, World War II brought forcibly 
to our attention the dearth of trade and 
industrial training among young people 
in the United States. This is partice- 
ularly true of Negro youth most of whom, 
because of the lack of adequate training, 
are in the lower wage brackets. To in- 
crease the earning power of the Negro 
and make him a more valuable economic 
asset to the Nation, the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Birthplace Memorial is establish- 
ing a National Institute of Incustrial 
Training for Negro youth. The head- 
quarters for agricultural and industrial 
training will be at Booker Washington 
Birthplace, Va., but field services will 
be extended to other parts of the United 
States where there is a substantial Negro 
population. 

It is planned to establish a school for 
the training of hotel employees and kin- 
dred services in Washington, D. C., and 
to secure buildings for this industrial 
training school, the following bill has 
been introduced by me: 

, H. R. 4664 
A bill to provide for a National Institute of 

Industrial Training of Negro Youth 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of the Public Housing Administration and 
the Defense Homes Corporation is authorized 
and directed to convey Slowe and Carver 
Halls, defense housing projects, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Booker T. Washington 
Birthplace Memorial, to be utilized exclu- 
sively by them as a National Institute 
of Industrial Training for Negro Youth, 
including Negro veterans of World War 
II, who, because of limited education, 
are not eligible for college training under 
the GI bill of rights. Upon transfer of this 
property, the Government shall be relicved 
of all maintenances and other expenses in 
connection with this property which will be 
assumed and paid by the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Birthplace Memorial. No Govern- 
ment appropriations are to be authorized 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 








Mr. Speaker, incidentally, it might be 
added, the Government will be indirectly 
reimbursed for these buildings since the 
net profit to the United States Treasury 
on the 5,000,000 Booker T. Washington 
Memorial half dollars will be $1,619,394. 
This is possible because the silver used 
to mint these coins cost the Treasury 
only 47 cents per ounce and is bringing 
the Treasury a return of $1.38 per ounce. 

The Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial is fortunate in having for its 
President, Dr. S. J. Phillips, who has 
dedicated himself to the perpetuation of 
the ideals and teachings of Booker T. 
Washington. Dr. Phillips believes that 
the problems of the Negro are largely 
economic and that they can be solved 
by making available trade and industrial 
training for the Negro youth of America. 
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Appended a brief outline of the 
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could be remedied, particularly in the Na- 


tion’s Capital, if Slowe and Carver Halls could 
be used as a National Institute of Industrial 
Training for v cers in industry and domes- 
tic service—with emphasis upon hotel and 
restaurant workers especially 

“Industrial education teaches the Negro 
how not to drudge in his work.” (Booker T. 
Washington.) 
IV. HOW THE FACILITIES OF SLOWE AND CARVER 


HALLS COULD BE USED TO ADVANTAGE AS A 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
1. Use of present physical plant: Any 
proeram of industrial training includes 
housing quarters up to the American stand- 
ard: a sanitary, convenient kitchen and 
pantry set-up; modern dining-room facilities, 


bath rooms; lounges; rest rooms; recreationai 
parlors, etc. All of these are established in 
Slowe and Carver Halls and could be used 
to great advantage in a training program. 
There is, too, ample room for units of instruc- 
tion since recreational rooms could do double 
duty as classrooms as well as serve as prac- 
tice laboratories for training. ~ 


2. Maintenance of high living standards: 
The intelligence and living standards of the 
Negro population of Washington are, in the 
main, above the average of that of Negroes 
over the country. This standard should be 
a goal toward which the Negro population 
of America should work. To this end stand- 
ards of living, of behavior, of personal ap- 
pearance, of public actions, of Christian 
morale—of students and inmates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Training will 
be kept exceptionally high. Students and 
workers who cannot cr will not measure up 
to the established standards will not be per- 
mitted to remain in the institute. 

At least 85 percent of the present personnel 
of Slowe and Carver Halls will be retained if 
this request is granted. This will make it 
easily possible for present standards to be 
maintained. Ideals of behavior, of cleanli- 
ness, of thrift, of service, of living, etc., 
advocated by Booker T. Washington will be 
firmly implanted in the minds of both per- 
sonnel and student body. 

“Nothing ever comes to one, that is worth 
having, except as a result of hard work.” 
(Booker T. Washington.) 


V. GENERAL METHODS OF OPERATION 


1. Student service: Recently the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial made a 
limited survey to ascertain how many adult 
learners would be interested in enrolling in 
training classes designed to prepare a better 
class of labor for industry’s needs. As a re- 
sult of this survey, we have on file more than 
6.000 applicants who are eager to enter such 
classes. A large number of these are people 
who wish to qualify to work in hotels, restau- 
rants, laundries, and other service cccupa- 
tions. A similar survey will be made in the 
district area. Applicants from these two 
sources will serve as an immediate student 
list 

2. Number of students and types of in- 
struction: The facilities available in the 
buildings under discussion would make pos- 
sible training quarters for 300 students at a 
time. These will be kept in training for 3 
months. During this time the following 
qualities and subjects will be taught: 

(a) Efficiency in those branches of service 
required of waiters and other hotel and res- 
taurant employees; 

(b) Personal cleanliness, courtesy, and the 
right attitude toward work; 

(c) Promptness, regularity, accuracy and 
dependability; : 

(d) The high ideals of service, of thrift, 
and citizenship as stressed by Booker T, 
Washington. 

3. A safeguard to public health: The ques- 
tion of health will be particularly stressed in 
this program. Disease germs are no respecter 
of class or color. Millions of service work- 
ers—-cooks, waiters, laundresses, maids, bell- 
hops, etc., daily prepare food, wash dishes, 





clothes and other materials, used by those 
for whom they serve. If these workers are 
not clean and healthy—particularly free of 
social diseases; if they are not taught to live 
under sanitary conditions themselves, the 
disastrous effect upon the public whom they 
serve will be inevitable. This particular serv- 
ice alone is of sufficient importance to the 
health of our Nation to justify a training 
center at the Nation’s Capital of the type 
that Slowe and Carver Halls can make 
Pp ible, 

4. Intern work—Washington hotels and 
restaurants: The hotels and restaurants of 
Washington will be asked to cooperate in this 
movement to train a more efficient labor sup- 
ply for service occupations. After students 
have been trained at the National Institute 
of Industrial Training, they will serve their 
interneship in hotels and restaurants in 
Washington and neighboring areas. Hotel 
managers and those responsible for the su- 
pervision of these workers will file with the 
National Institute of Industrial Training any 
complaints, lack of efficiency, or shortcom- 
ings that these trainees may have. These will 
be taken up with the workers personally with 
the view of making them highly desirable 
workers in every respect for hotel and res- 
taurant service throughout the country. As 
time goes on, larger areas will be serviced by 
workers from the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Training. Thus will this unit grad- 
ually render a national service for hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, and other service oc- 
cupations and the American home. 

5. A program of service for the National 
Capital: Under such a set-up, the hotel and 
restaurant service in the Nation's Capital 
will become the best in the country. This 
is as it should be. Those who are responsible 
for the running of the world’s greatest Na- 
tion should surely have smooth-running, 
efficient headquarters in which to live. 
Making possible the establishment of this 
National Institute of Industrial Training in 
Slowe and Carver Halls will insure the exist- 
ence of such conditions. In addition, hotels, 
restaurants, and homes over the Nation will 
also be benefitted by giving us the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the buildings under dis- 
cussion. 

6. Better workers’ institutes: At given in- 
tervals better workers’ institutes will be held 
as a part of the progrum of the National 
Institute of Industrial Training. These will 
consist of a series of short courses designed 
to give the worker on the job a larger vision 
of the importance of industry in general and 
of his own job in particular. These insti- 
tutes will serve, too, as a measuring rod by 
which workers may judge their own effi- 
ciency. Attendance at these institutes will 
be stimulated by awards of merit for good 
work and newspaper publicity for outstand- 
ing services. A trip to the Nation’s Capital 
by the ordinary workingman will, in itself, 
be a stimulant to greater and better service. 

7. Sanitation institutes: The Sanitation 
Research Foundation of Louisville, Ky., has 
accumulated a wealth of experience and ma- 
terial that can be made to contribute in a 
large way toward national health and in- 
dustrial efficiency. This foundation has 
agreed to cooperate with the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Birthplace Memcrial in its field serv- 
ices. Sanitation institutes will play an im- 
portant part in the program of the National 
Institute of Industrial Training. 

8. Certificates of attendance: Workers at- 
tending the National Institute of Industrial 
Training, and measuring up to given stand- 
ards, will be awarded certificates of attend- 
ance at the close of their training periods. 

“I believe that when one can grow to the 
point where he loves his work, this gives him 
a kind of strength that is most valuable.” 
(Booker T. Washington.) 


VI. FACULTY AND PERSONNEL 


All persons serving as faculty or personnel 
members will be expertly trained for the jobs 
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which they are selected to fill. In addition 
to this, they mvsc be in thorough sympathy 
with the w Jrkingman’s problems, must have 
first-hand knowledge of labor routine, and 
must have a respect for the ideas of “glorify- 
ing and dignifying labor and putting brains 
and skill into the common occupations of 
life.” Like Bocker T. Washington, they must 
be sincere in their efforts to help the man 
farthest down. 

“There is nothing so trying and discourag- 
ing to any man who has control of any busi- 
ness or who is responsible for anything as 
to be surrounded by a number of persons 
who are continually giving excuses instead of 
service.” (Booker T. Washington.) 


VII. OVER-ALL CONTRIBUTION THAT THIS PROGRAM 
CAN AND WILL MAKE TO NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
AND WELFARE 


1, Effect upon the Negro: At least 95 per- 
cent of America’s adult Negro population 
must sell its labor in order to earn a living. 
If this labor is to command a price sufficient 
to earn a livelihood in keeping with the 
American standard, it must be trained. Un- 
der our present educationa set-up, but little 
consideration is given to offering training to 
workers of low educational status. The pro- 
gram of the Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial is designed especially for workers of, 
this type. The use of Slowe and Carver Halls 
as a national institute of industrial training 
will, »y making training opportunities pos- 
sible to thousands of these people, help them 
to sell their labor to the best possible ad- 
vantage. These, in turn, will be better fitted 
to bear their share of local, State, and Na- 
tional responsibility. 

2. Effect upon industry: Food-serving in- 
dustries, service occupations, manufacturers, 
and similar industries use a large percent of 
unskilled labor. If a better supply of labor 
can be supplied for these industries, the effect 
will be both profitable and far-reaching. 
The Federal Government, in helping to make 
possible facilities to train a better trained 
supply of workers along lines indicated, will 
contribute to the well-being of these indus- 
tries and through them to the Nation in 
general. 

8. Dining-car service: Thousands of Ne- 
groes are employed in this occupation. Each 
summer thousands of young Negro boys work 
in this service to earn money to attend 
school. If these workers can be given short, 
intensive courses in the National Institute 
of Industrial Training, the traveling public 
will be better served, food waste will be cut 
down, and the public heal‘; more closely 
safeguarded. 

4. Pullman service: Transportation sys- 
tems of the country take care of a large num- 
ber of workers in their Pullman services. A 
large percent of the people who use such serv- 
ices are important—that is, they are busi- 
ness men and women, lawmakers, profes- 
sional people, etc. These people are of suf- 
ficient value to the country to be given the 
benefit of efficient service. The training of- 
fered at the National Institute of Industrial 
Training would give to this industry a large 
supply of better trained workers. 

“There is little hope in this world or in 
the other world for any people until the peo- 
ple of this world have learned the disgrace 
of idleness and the dignity and beauty of 
all kinds of labor.” (Booker T. Washington.) 


VIII. THE INSPIRATIONAL AND MORAL EFFECT OF 
THIS UNDERTAKING 


Lucy Diggs Slowe, in whose honor Slowe 
Hall was named, and George Washington 
Carver, world-famed scientist, whose name 
Carver Hall bears, were both untiring work- 
ers who believed firmly in Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s idea of glorifying and dignifying 
labor. To use these buildings to carry out 
Booker T. Washington’s idea of helping the 
masses Of Negroes to help themselves to the 
extent that they can be proud and make their 
race and Nation proud of them will be an 
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IX. SOURCE OF SUPPORT FOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OF ID RIAL TRAINING 

1. Indu Because the pr m of the 
National Insti e of Industrial Trai > is 
one that specifical mee toc ni in 
many occupati 3 Ct t affec : 3; of 
people, there is no doubt of the support that 
will be given it. Hotel organ! ! t - 
portation services, owners and operators of 
service occupations, and indysitry in al 
will support this movement in proportion ‘to 
the facilities that are made available to help 


in the doing of this job 

2. Permanent and transient guests: Reve- 
nue from perm nt and tr 
the buildings will be another source of sup- 
port. The buildings under discussion have 
room space to accommodate 300 guests \ 
sufficient spzece remaining to be converted 
into housing quarters for 300 or more 
students. 

3. Scholarship: Since the work of the Na- 

tional Institute of Industrial ane will 
affect such a large and varied field, many in- 
dividuals can be induced to give schaiein hips 
as a source of support. 
4. Fraternal organizations: J. Finley Wil- 
son, gerend exalted ruler of the I. B. P. O. E. of 
W.: Ligon Wilson, deputy grand master of 
Negro Masons; the grand chancelor of the 
Knichts of Pythias, are all members of the 
board of trustees of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Birthplace Memorial. All of these are 
deeply interested in this project and will give 
their ‘ upport and that of their organizations 
to this undertaking. 

5. Religious groups: Dr. D. V. Jemison, 
president of the 4,000,000 members of the 
National Baptist Convention; Dr. Henry Al- 
len Boyd, secretary of the National Baptist 
Publishing Board; Dr. G. Lake Imes, field 
representative for the Presbyterian Church 
and Christian Missions, are all members of 
our board of trustees. The bishops council 
of the Methodist Church is deeply interested 
in the undertaking. 

The Booker T. Washington memorial 
half dollar: The Seventy-ninth Congress au- 
thorized the coinage of 5,000,000 Booker T. 

ishington memorial half dollars to be sold 
at a premium to help in the program of the 
Booker T. Washington Birthplace Memorial. 
Through the establishment of the National 
Institute of Industrial Training, which will 
affect such a large segment of the American 
people, the sale of the memorial half dollars 
will be stimulated, a greater number will be 
disposed of, and thus greater income as- 
sured. 

7. General solicitation campaign: On th 
basis of the number of people affected by this 
program, the general public will be called 
upon for its support. 

8. Campaigns in special fields: Because of 
the nature of the work done in the National 
Institute of Industrial Training, both em- 
ployers and employees will contribute. 

9. Negro industrial training fund: A fund 
will be established to make possible: (1) ar 
endowment fund; (2) a maintenance fund. 

10. Wills and bequests: Many worth-while 
causes are included in wills and bequests. 
This program will work toward being so in- 
cluded. 
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11. Found Efforts will be made to 


vate f : 
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help you?’” (B Washin 
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Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on 
HON. HELE GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
F CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


i 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, Walter 


P. Reuther, president of the UAW-CIO, 
speaking yi rday at the National Press 


Ciub, charged that both Congress and 
industry are failing to meet their re- 
sponsibiliti for halting inflation and 
failing to get the production needed by 
our own and other peop 


Noting striking parallels between the 
needs in the pi nt crisis and the pre- 
Pearl Harbor days of 1941, when industry 


insisted on being let alone and doing 
business as usual and reaping profits as 
usual, Mr. Reu warned that to wait 
for another >, political Pearl 
= irbor at this tim mean that we 

ill be forever too late with too little. 

He challenged both the NAM, which 
recently held its own private congress of 
American industry, and the Congress 
elected by the American people to act 
even at this late hour tl 
fever of inflation out of the economic 

system and to apply the allocations, price 
control and «xpansion of production 
facilities that are essential to production. 

Speaking of profits, which I discussed 
yesterday in my remarks, Mr. Reuther 
pointed out that 

During the first half of 1947, corpora- 
tion profits before taxes were running 
at an annual rate of $29,200,000,000. 

In the same pe “vt wages and salaries 
ran at the rate of $7 000,000. 

If corporations had 1ised their wages 
and salaries 18 percent, they would still 
have had profits before taxes of $14,100,- 
000,000. This would have left them with 
profits after taxes of $8,500,000,000 

Such profi are equal to the mont 
profitable prewar (1929) and are more 
than double their profits in the years 
1935-39, which the excess-profits law 
treats as normal profits 

Applying this record of profits to price 
reduction, Mr. Reuther stated that, if, 
instead of raising wages, corporations 
had applied half their profits before taxes 
to cutting prices, they would, on the aver- 
age, have cut the cost of all goods and 

rvices to consumers by sis, 000,000 a8 
a year. This would have been a pri 
cut of 8 p vole 
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Amendment to Title VI of the National 
Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


M MULTER M S r, ordi- 
I I wou ) tin oO k in 
] re < 1! ! beer 
u ry? re ) ; ou ol t ( n- 


I ne ap} 

t continuance of the p nt program, 
which is making available some housing 
faciliti It by no means will relieve 
t ; 


he housin ituation enti 

I believ hat h rly enac nt of 
the Taft-Ellender-W er bill will aid 
considerably in accomplishing that end. 
That, too, however, will be but one more 
tep in tl desired direction Inless 
and until substantially more buildin 
m ri at substan ly | r prices, 
become a ible, no real progr can be 
made in relieving the housin horta 

At this moment it seems unlikely that 
any 1 l on to that end will be accom- 
plished at il ion The enact nt 





of such legislation, coupled with leg 
tion implementing the program as ou it 
lined by the 
the first order of busine 
reconvenes in 1948 

While voicing my support of this bill, 
I believe it imperative that the attention 
of the authorities be directed to the fact 
that complaints are increasing from all 
quarters that houses are being sold to 
veterans at greatly infla d prices, and 
that already these houses are showing 
the effects of bad materials and sloppy 
workmanship. Increased costs of new 
houses has been blamed by many upon 
increased wages. The fact is, however, 
that the percentage of increased costs of 
materials since the end of the war has 
been almost three times that of labor 
costs. 

Unless there is stricter supervision and 
inspection of these houses, and more 
stringent apprai we may find many 
of these houses reverting to the mort- 
gage within the next 3 or 4 year: 





Accidental Death Rate in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HO 1 ANTONIN, sanEAn 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 

my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article which appeared 
im the Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant 
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on Sunday, December 14, 1947, concern- 


d 1 rate in Connecticut. I 

» call your attention to the fact 

J ry 21, 1947, I had inserted 

Rercorp an editorial from the Hart- 

i D ( int ent d “Infant 
N ty.” which indicated, according 
of the United States Pub- 

if vice, that infant mortality 

the United States had declined 28.3, 

le tinh ry, and was bettered 

( \u l with 29.4 and Sweden 
6. Connecticut's record was far supe- 

I I if the country with 

infant mortality rate of 29.9. This 
‘ ! hi that Connecticut is not 
( an excellent State to be born in, but 
tis a goods e to live in, as it leads all 

{ according to the report filed 


: 
h the State highway safety commis- 


1 by the National Safety Council, in 
that it 1] the lowest rate for all acci- 
dental deaths, in spite of the fact it has 

ibstantially increased in population 


in the last d nnial census. 











rhe article follows. 
Hotos Lowest RoAp DEATH RaTE—RaATIO 

( s I iT WeLL UNbDER 70.5 For UNITED 

STATI Says COMMI N 

( nec it co nues to lead the country 
in rate for l ¢ iental-death expe- 
I " ( rding to a report filed S Lturday 
\ the State highway safety commission by 
t N 1s y Council 

I ( icut rate of 48.3 violent deaths 
I 100,000 px lation just shades the rate of 

+ for Ma hu . The national rate is 
70.5, empl ing the comparatively low rate 
re ded by Connecticut. Out of 40 States 
re all types of violent fatalities to the 
} 1 Safety Council, only Connecticut 

1} husetts re tered a rate below 50 
deaths per 100,000 population. 

INCLUDES ALL FATALITIES 

The report includes all fatalities caused by 
vi t experience in any form in any place 
in the State. Connecticut reported 732 such 
< for the first 9 months of this year 
compared with 750 cases for the same period 
last year. The decrease of 18 cases is slightly 
le than a 3-percent drop. The National 
Safety Council reports an estimated 9-month 
vi t-death toll for the country of 75,800 
{ mpared with 72,800 for the same period 
l year—an increase of 4 percent. 

It looks like a record-breaking year for 
Con ticut, according to William M. Greene, 


director of the highway safety commission, 


who says that information from the bureau 





of vital statistics, State department of health, 
gives reason to believe that the 1947 total of 
violent deaths in Connecticut may be less 
than 1,000, which would be a new low total 
for the State 
Constitution of AMVETS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
: t 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following constitution 
of AMVETS—the only World War II 


veterans’ group chartered by Congress— 
as amended October 2, 1947: 
CoNstTI1 or AMVETS (AMERICAN 
VETERANS OF WORLD War II) 


UTION 


PREAMBLE 

We, the American veterans of World War 
II, fully realize our responsibility to our 
community, to our State, and to our Nation, 
associate ourselves for the following pur- 
poses: To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty, and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of peace and gocd 








will ng nations; to maintain inviolate 
the freedom of our country; to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy; to perpetuate 


the friendship and associations of the Sec- 
ond World War; and to dedicate ourselves 
to the cause of 


mutual assistance, this by 
of Ged. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of this organization shall be 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World War 
II), and it shall be hereinafter referred to 
as AMVETS. 


the grace 


ARTICLF II—AIMS 

The aims and purposes of this organiza- 
tion are as follows: 

1. To serve our country in peace as in war; 
to build and maintain the welfare of the 
United States of America toward lasting 
prosperity and peace for all its inhabitants. 

2. To encourage, in keeping with the poli- 
cies of our Government, the establishment of 
a concrete plan to secure permanent inter- 
national peace and to assist in the mainte- 
nance of international peace. 

3. To inspire in our membership a sense 
of responsibility, and to develop lead‘ rship 
for the preservation of our American demo- 
cratic way of life. 

4. To help unify divergent groups in the 
over-all interest of American democracy. 

5. To train our youth to become purpose- 
ful citizens in a democracy with full knowl- 
edge of the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of citizenship. 

6. To cooperate with all duly recognized 
existing veteran organizations in the fur- 
therance of the aims of World War IT vet- 
erans. 

7. To insure the orderly return of the vet- 
eran to civilian life by protecting his rights 
as an individual while he is still in uniform. 

8. To expedite and assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran by maintenance of em- 
ployment services, sponsoring educational 
opportunities, and providing counsel on in- 
surance, housing, recreation, personal prob- 
lems, hospitalization, and veterans’ benefits. 

9. To act as a liaison agent between the 
veteran and the Government. 

10. To provide an organization to encour- 
age fellowship among all veterans of World 
War II. 

11. To keep the public forever reminded 
that the veterans of World War II fought or 
served to preserve peace, liberty, and democ- 
racy for their Nation. 

ARTICLE III—ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. AMVETS shall be organized 
with a national headquarters, located at 
Washington, D. C., and a department in the 
District of Columbia and in each State and 
Territory of the United States. Local posts 
shall be formed within such departments, 
and intermediate administrative groups may 
be created by the national executive com- 
mittee and the department executive com- 
mittees, to function within their respective 
jurisdictions, where such action is deemed 
advisable. 

Sec. 2. The national headquarters shall be 
composed of the national officers, both elec- 
tive and appointive, and the members of the 
national executive committee. It shall be 
the duty of the national officers to advance 
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the cause of AMVETS, to carry out its alms 
and purposes and to provide the machinery 
for realization of the plans and policies estab- 
lished by the mandates of the national con- 
vention. 

Sec. 3. The United States is divided into 
the following districts: 

District I: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey; subdistrict 
A: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
York; subdistrict B: Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, Rhode Island, New Jersey; subdistrict 
home ofiices: New York City and Boston. 

District II: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 


lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, District of Co- 
lumbia; subdistrict A: Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, West Virginia, Washington, 


strict B: Virginia, North Carolina, 

Tennessee; subdistrict home of- 
: Harrisburg, Pa., and Arlington, Va. 
District III: South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas; subdistrict A: South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama; subdistrict 
B: Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa; subdistrict home offices: Miami}, Fla., 
and New Orleans, La. 

District IV: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin; 
subdistrict A: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri; subdistrict B: Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan; subdistrict home offices: 
Chicago, Ill., and Detroit, Mich. 

District V: Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana; subdistrict A: Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota; subdistrict B: 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana; subdistrict 


D. C.; subd 
Kentucky 
fi : 









hes 




















home offices: Omaha, Nebr., and Denver, 
Colo. 

District VI: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 


California; subdistrict A: Texas, New Mex- 
*ico, Arizona, Utah; subdistrict B: California, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington; subdis- 
trict home offices: Dallas, Tex., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

ARTICLE IV-—-MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION 1. Any person who served in the 
armed forces of the United States of America, 
or any American citizen who served in the 
armed forces of an allied nation of the 
United States, on or after September 16, 
1940, and before December 31, 1946, is eligible 
for regular membership in AMVETS, pro- 
vided such service when terminated by dis- 
charge or release from active duty be by 
honorable discharge or separation. No per- 
son who is a member of, or who advocates 
the principles of, any organization believ- 
ing in, or working for, the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force, and no 
person who refuses to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be privileged to become, or continue to be, 
a member of this organization. The right of 
membership is reserved to those members in 
good standing, who entered the service after 
December 31, 1946. 

Sec. 2. Honorary memberships shall not be 
granted after the adoption of this amend- 
ment. In lieu thereof, certificates of merit 
may be awarded by a suitably inscribed award 
given to those rendering distinct service to 
the community and to veterans of World War 
II. Such awards may be made by posts, in- 
ternal administrative groups, State depart- 
ments, the national executive committee, or 
national conventions. Awards by posts and 
internal administrative groups must be ap- 
proved by department executive committees, 


ARTICLE V—NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Section 1. A national convention shall be 

held annually, prior to October 1, at a time 

and place fixed by the previous convention, 
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der shall vote only 
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unless the respective posts or ments 
which they represent shall be paid up 
n all their accounts with the national head- 





arters, and their ac¢ 
membership certified 30 days prior to the 
national convention. 


duly audited and 














Sec. 5. Two hundred of the voting delegates 
registered at the national convention shall 
constitute a quorum. , 

Sec. 6. This article become effec- 
tive as amendatory « ir C titu- 

ion prior to the adjournment of the na- 


tional convention at which it is adopted. 
Pending such adjournment, articl 
inal constitution sl 


effect. 





1all have 


ARTICLE VI 
The 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


SEcTION l. national convention shall 


lect a national commander, one vice com- 
mander at large who shall b a woman, 
6 





ce Officer, provost mars 


ate, Surgeon gen 











lain. At the convention, from 
each district shall elect a com- 
mander from each district. com- 
mander or vice comman eed 
1imself or herself in office 


Src. 2. All the 
shall be members of the nations 
committee, but the ni: 
hall vote only in Case of a tle 

Sec 3. The national commander, 








consent and approval of the national execu- 
tive committee, shall appoint a se! e direc- 


tor, a legislative director, a 





ctor, an inspector al, 
historian, a membership director, and an 
executive director, whenever vacancies oc- 
cur in such offices 

Sec. 4. (a) No appointed officer or 
may be discharged or reduced i! 
out the approval of the pers 
mittee which shall be composed of the na- 








tional commander, the two immediate past 
national’ commanders and two members 
chesen by the national executive committee 
t the first meeting of the cc ittee fol- 
ving the annual national c ntior 





b) The national commander shall Nave 
suspend any app 


mployee for cause and to appoint an act- 











x officer or employee to perform the du- 
ties of the suspended officer or employee 








until the next meeting of the personnel 

committee. At the time of such susp¢ } 
he national commands si et forth 1 
WI g the ¢ isp a 

! forw rd ¢ +} € - 
comml pended fice 





r employee 
titute the c 

nnel committee sh I 
whether the suspended officer or employee 
shall be remove F 
officer or empk 
during the peri 
performance of 

(c) An 


m cffice onl 








elect 


havlonal exe 
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E I event of such action, the 
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t ke over the operation of the department 
wl e ( rter u i1ded or revoked until 
the 1 departm convention, but is 
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( At next department convention, 
ne de t officers mu be selected to 
carry on the work of the department. 


ARTICLE XIII—POST TRANSFERS 
Secrion 1. Any member in good standing 
inge his post or department, and may 
join a new post without repaying the current 
annual dues 
E XIV 
AMVETS recognizes a subsidli- 
n known as the AMVETS aux- 


ARTIC AUXILIARIES 


SECTION 1 
ary organizati 
iliary. 

Sec. 2 


limited 


Membership in the auxiliary is 

to mother wives, daughters, and 
sisters of regular members of AMVETS; and 
mothers, widows, daughters, and sisters of 
deceased veterans who would have been eligi- 
ble to join AMVETS. The term mother shall 
be construed so as to include any female 
member of the family of.or any female guar- 
dian of such person or deceased veteran who 
has or is exercising the care and responsi- 
bility for the rearing of such person or de- 
ceased veteran. 

Erc. 3. The auxiliary shall be governed in 
each department by such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the said de- 
partment and approved by the national ex- 
ecutive committee 

Sec. 4. (a) Every auxiliary shall be affili- 
ated with an AMVETS post, and carry the cor- 
responding number of that post. 

(b) No auxiliary shall be formed when no 
pe t exists 

(c) Wherever auxiliaries presently exist 
where there are no posts they shall proceed 
to organize posts as one of their present 
objectives 

(d) At the time of the next convention, 
if auxiliaries still exist where there are no 
posts, they shall be established as branches 
of an auxiliary to a post, and entitled to 
representation through that auxiliary so 
there will be no more delegates from the de- 
partment than the number of AMVETS posts 
which have accredited auxiliaries. 

ARTICLE XV—SAD SACKS 

SEcTION 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsidiary 
organization known as AMVETS Sad Sacks of 
American Veterans of World War II. 

Sec. 2. Membership in Sad Sacks shall be 
limited to members in good standing of 
AMVETS 

Sec. 3. Sad Sacks shall be governed by a 
constitution and bylaws approved by the 
national executive committee. 

ARTICLE XVI—PUBLICATIONS 

Section 1. All publications bearing the 
name AMVETS, published by the national 
organization, State departments, posts, aux- 
iliaries, Sad Sacks, or any other branch or 
affiliate of AMVETS shall be under the super- 


vision of the national executive committee, 
which shall delegate sufficient general and 
specific authority to the publications com- 
mittee to carry out the necessary duties 

Sec. 2. The publications committee shall 
consist of three members, one of whom shall 
be appointed by the new national com- 
mand one by the retiring national com- 
mander, and one elected by the national 
committee. The new national 
nder shall designate the chairman. 


executive 


comm 
ARTICLE XVII—AMENDMENTS 


SEcTION 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the total 
authorized delegates present at any AMVET 
nationalconvention. Proposed amendments 
for action of a national convention must 
be submitted by a department convention, 
department executive committee, or the na- 
tional executive committee to the national 
commander, and by him to the several de- 
partments and members of the national 
executive committee, by mail, at least 30 days 
prior to the convening of the next national 
convention. This constitution may, however, 
be amended at any national convention with- 
out notice, by unanimous vote. 


ByrLaws or AMVETS 
ARTICLE I—NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. In case of death, resignation, or 
removal by his respective department of any 
national executive committeeman, or alter- 
nate, the successor shall be selected as such 
department shall determine and shall serve 
for the remainder of such unexpired term. 

Sec. 2. Stated meetings of the national 
executive committee shall be held (1) within 
24 hours after the adjournment of the na- 
tional convention, (2) at least once on a date 
approximately midway between national con- 
ventions, and (3) within 36 hours before 
the next national convention. Special meet- 
ings may be held upon reasonable notice at 
the call of the national commander. The 
national commander shall call a meeting of 
the national executive committee upon the 
written request of the national executive 
committeemen from at least 25 percent of 
the organized departments. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum of the national execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec. 4. The national commander shall 
name such committees as he shall deem ad- 
visable, subject to ratification by the na- 
tional executive committee at its next meet- 
ing succeeding the appointment, or by the 
national administrative committee, if such 
powers are delegated to it by the national 
executive committee. Such committees shall 
serve during the pleasure of the administra- 
tion appointing them, and shall terminate 
upon the inauguration of a new national 
commander. No provision of this article 
shall be construed to prejudice the reap- 
pointment of the national executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 5. The national finance committee 
shall be charged with the preparation of the 
annual budget, and the handling of funds, 
subject to the approval of the national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall approve the appointment and employ- 
ment of proper officers and employees for 
the administration of the affairs of AMVETS 
and prescribe their duties and compensation. 

Sec. 7. Any national officer may receive 
compensation for his authorized activities 
on behalf of the organization, such compen- 
sation to be fixed in amount by the vote of 
the national executive committee. 

Sec. 8. All questions affecting the eligibility 
for office and conduct of national officers 


shall be referred to and determined by the 
All questions 


national executive committee. 
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affecting the eligibility for office and conduct 
of the national exccutive committeemen 
department officers, or members of depart- 
ment executive committees may be referred 
to and determined by the executive com- 
mittee of the department involved. 

ARTICLE II—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

SECTION 1. National commander: The na- 
tional commander shall be the executive 
head of AMVETS, with full power to enfor< 
the provisions of the national constitution, 
the national bylaws, and the will of the na- 
tional convention. He shall be the chair- 
man of the national convention and the na- 
tional executive committee. He shall ap- 
point all necessary committees, subject to 
the ratification of the national executive 
committee, and shall perform such other 
duties as are usually incident to the office. 

Src. 2. National vice commanders: The 
national vice commanders shall act as rep- 
resentatives of the national conimander in 
all matters referred to them by him, and shall 
upon his request preside over the meetings 
of the national convention or national ex- 
ecutive committee, and perform such other 
duties as are usually incident to the office. 

£Ec. 3. National executive director: The 
national executive director shall be charged 
with the administration of the policies and 
mandates of the national convention, the 
national executive committee, and the na- 
tional commander. He shall supervise the 
activities of all divisions at national head- 
quarters, issue such directives as may be 
necessary to departments and posts, act for 
the national commander during his absence 
from national headquarters, and perform 
such other duties as are usually incident to 
the office. He shall serve at the pleasure of 
the national commander and the national 
executive committee. 

Sec. 4. The national finance officer: The 
national finance officer shall be custodian of 
the funds of the national organization. All 
checks disbursing the funds of the national 
organization shall be signed by two or more 
persons as designated by the national execu- 
tive committee, and the finance officer shall 
make reports of the condition of the national 
treasury when called for by the national com- 
mander or national executive committee. 
The national finance officer shall furnish a 
surety bond as hereinafter prescribed. He 
shall perform such other duties as are usually 
incident to the office. 

Sec. 5. National judge advocate: The na- 
tional judge advocate shall advise the na- 
tional officers and the national executive 
committee and national administrative com- 
mittee on all legal matters, including the 
construction and interpretation of the na- 
tional constitution and bylaws, and shall 
perform such other duties as are usually in- 
cident to the office. 

Sec. 6. National service director: The na- 
tional service director shall be the service and 
welfare officer of the national organization. 
He shall be responsible for the proper han- 
dling of claims of veterans, and their de- 
pendents or survivors, before the Veterans 
Administration; employment problems; pros- 
ecution of rights under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act and Selective Training and 
Service Act; civil-service questions and other 
legislation concerning veterans’ affairs; and 
the answering of individual requests for as- 
sistance or information from members, posts, 
and departments. It will be the duty of the 
national service director to formulate a reha- 
bilitation program and to direct the activi- 
ties of staff members charged with imple- 
menting the program. A part of this pro- 
gram will be the formation of a staff of 
trained national service officers and their as- 
signment to the various regional offices of the 
Veterans Administration. 























ion of legislation thu proposed He 

at all times be fully informed when heari 3 
are to be held on bills in which AMVETS is 
interested and be prepared to present testi- 
mony before the committee or committees 


handling such bills. It shall be his duty t 
th Members of the 
and Senate in order t 


e AMVET program. He will 
cooperate fully 


maintain clcse liai 
House 
enactment of tl 
make every effort to 

other groups favoring proposed legislation 
which is supported by AMVETS 
be his responsibility to maintain adequate 
legislative information when requested by 
individual members, posts, or departments of 
AMVETS. He shall serve at the pleasure of 
the national commander and the nati 
executive committee 


secure ne 


and it shall 








Sec. 8. National pu director 
The national public rel: r, under 
the direction of the d f 
shall be responsible for the planning rmu- 


lation, and development of a public rela 
program, including } 
publications, etc He 
efficient and proper 
relations media 
odicals ind all forms of 
will be kept currently informed by the oth 
national officers of all matters aff 

department and keep the public constant 
advised of declared and established 
policy and 





nress 
pre 


advertising He 








ecting his 








activities. He shall 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 9, National 
chaplain shall pert 
sectarian services as 
hering to the appropriate 
and discharge the other 
the office. 

Sec. 10. Natior historian: The national 
historian shall compile from year to year all 
records of historical value and interest for 
the national headquarters of the AMVETS. 
He shall also assist department and post 
historians so as to coordinate and unify the 
work of these Officials, and perform such 
other duties as the national commander and 
the national executive committee shall pre- 
scribe. He shall serve at the pleasure of the 
national commander and the national execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec. 11. National 


serve 


chaplain: he national 
rm such divine and non- 
may be necessary, 
ceremonial ritua 


duties incident to 





provost marshal: The 
1ational provost marshal shall maintain 
order at all meetings and conventions. He 
shall perform such other duties as may be 
requested by the national commander. 

Sec. 12. The surgeon general shall perform 
such special duties as are assigned by the 
national commander, as well as the usual 
duties incident to the office. 

ARTICLE I1I—CHARTERS 

SECTION 1. A department executive com- 
mittee may suspend, cancel, or revoke a post 
charter and such action shall be final and 
conclusive, unless an appeal is taken to 
1ational executive 30 days 





committee withir 
from the date of said suspension, cancella- 
tion, or revocation. Action taken by the 
national executive committee upon appeal 
shall be binding, pending appeal to the next 
national convention. 

A post charter which has been thus sus- 
pended may be reinstated by action of the 
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ARTICLE 1 PLINE OF POSTS AND POST 
MEMBERS 
SECTION 1. Each post of the AMVETS shall 
be the judge of it wn membership, su 
ject to the } f the « itut 
an i bylaws of the national and department 
org tio1 
Sec. 2. Members may be suspended or ex- 
pelled 1 a proper showing of 
cause en charge ! be based upon 
disloyalt neglect of duty, dishonesty, and 
conduct unbe l a member of AMVETS. 
Sec. 3. An € who has been sus- 
pended or expelled has the right of appeal to 
his departme executive committee, ac rd- 
ing to the ns in the bylaws of such 
department The deci n of the committee 
sha ye fi 1 the right of appeal he 
de tme! € t 





e dues for the fiscal 
year have not been I uid by January 1 shal 


1 
ent. If his dues are paid 


be classed as delinqu 

on or before April 1, he shall be automati- 
cally reinstated If he is still delinquent 
after April 1, his membership in AMVETS 
shall be forfeited 
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the interest of any individual who Is a candil- 
date for public office, or to promote otherwise, 
ny individual, organization, political party, 
ction, or product. Any violation of this 

l 1 be sufficient cause for dis- 
against the offending post 





or department. 
ARTICLE IX—MEETINGS 
SECTION 1. All business meetings of this 
organization shall be conducted under Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE X—NATIONAL FLOWER 

SECTION 1. The national flower shall be 
the four-leaf white clover, meaning “think 
of me.” 

ARTICLE XI—DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

SEecTION 1. There is hereby created a Divi- 
sion of International Affairs of AMVETS. 
The division shall be composed of three di- 
rectors, one of whom shall be the executive 
director and the other two shall be associate 
directors. The directors shall be appointed 
by the national commander with the consent 
of the national executive cOmmittee,. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall serve at the 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the directors 
to be informed on matters of international 
affairs, perform research and investigation in 
such affairs, inform the national executive 
committee and the membership of the organ- 
ization of all matters found to affect the 
peace, and make recommendations thereon, 
and provide representation at any peace con- 
ference, subject to the approval of the na- 
tional executive committee. Funds shall be 
provided upon approval of the executive com- 
mittee for the operation of this division. 

ARTICLE XII—ACCOUNTING FOR MONEYS 

SECTION 1. All moneys received by this or- 
ganization shall be strictly and accurately 
accounted for, and a report shall be made 
available annually to all members, showing 
the sources of all such income and the ex- 
penditure thereof. All posts, department, 
and national accounts shall be kept in ac- 
cordance with a uniform accounting sys- 
tem as established by national headquarters, 


ARTICLE XIII—POLICY 


SECTION 1. The policy of AMVETS shall be 
fixed (a) by the national convention as re- 
flected in the resolutions adopted, and (b) 
by the compilation of the result of periodical 
polls of posts on current issues. Depart- 
ments, posts, subsidiaries and auxiliaries 
shall be notified by national headquarters of 
policy so fixed. 

Sec. 2. No member of AMVETS shall rep- 
resent or purport to represent any depart- 
ment, post, auxiliary, or subsidiary of 
AMVETS in opposition to, or other than in 
complete consonance with policy so deter- 
mined and notified. 


ARTICLE XIV-—-AMENDMENTS 


SEcTION 1. These bylaws may be amended 
at any national convention by a majority 
vote of the total authorized representation 
thereat, provided that the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been submitted through the 
national executive committee by mailing or 
delivering the same to it at least 30 days 
prior to the convening of the next national 
convention, The said bylaws may also be 
amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
any national convention without prior 
notice. 

Sec. 2. No proposed amendment shall be 
submitted through the national executive 
committee or considered by the national con- 
vention, as provided in section 1 of this ar- 
ticle, unless said proposed amendment shall 
have been first submitted by a department 
convention, department executive committee 
or national executive committee. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Auburn, Ala., November 29, 1947. 
Eon. GrorGcE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR AIKEN: This is to state 
some facts regarding the cooperative work of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in agricul- 
ture and rural life in the Tennessee Valley 
area of Alabama, which includes 14 of the 
67 counties in this State. 

In that area the Alabama Extension Serv- 
ice, the Tennessee Valley Authority, farmers, 
and others have one agricultural program for 
all farmers. It is, therefore, a cooperative 
program, so created and so administered. 

So the Tennessee Valley Authority has no 
agricultural program of its own. Their 
work, as defined by Congress in creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, requires re- 
search, education, and action in agriculture. 
Instead of performing these services the 
usual bureaucratic way the Tennessee Valley 
Authority works in cooperation with county 
and State institutions. It is, therefore, co- 
operative rather than competitive. 

Their agricultural research work and their 
agricultural extension work in Alabama is 
done respectively through the experiment 
station and the extension service of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute which is the 
land-grant college for Alabama. 

Stated differently, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority pools its contributions with the 
land-grant college and works on a team 
through the democratic processes of coop- 
eration rather than going direct from Wash- 
ington to individual farmers on their farms. 
In this way the Tennessee Valley Authority 
employs a public institution instead of in- 
dividuals. This, I believe, is a departure in 
government. 

A very important fact about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is that farmers and others 
in that area are overwhelmingly in favor of 
it. Seldom, if ever, do we hear anyone in 
that area speak critically of the Tennessee 
Valley Autbority. 

The secret of their success is the fact that 
they're working with local and State agencies 
rather than in competition with them. 

And greater progess in soil and water con- 
servation and use, plus agricultural improve- 
ment as a whole, has been made in that area 
than elsewhere in Alabama. And the cost 
in attaining these outstanding results has 
been very low compared to the competitive 
way; that is, by each agency working inde- 
pendently and competitively. 

Congress required that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority do certain work with fertilizer. 
This includes development of new processes 
in the manufacture of fertilizer and also im- 
provements of its use on farms. 

At the outset the Authority began experi- 
ment to produce improved fertilizer, doing 
this research work with the colleges at the 
plant at Muscle Shoals, which was erected 
during the First World War for the produc- 
tion of explosives. 

In this cooperative program the unit test 
demonstration farms (UTD farm) were es- 
tablished. Neighbors select their UTD dem- 


onstrators, who in turn were furnished lim- 
ited amounts of phosphate fertilizer to use 
in testing this fertilizer; and also to make 
the information known to their neighbors 
and others. 

Each UTD farmer pays freight, handling 
charges, keeps accurate records, and makes 
available his farm for demonstration and 
other uses. The number of UTD farmers 
averages around 1 percent of the farms in 
a county which, of course, is a very small 
number; and each one receives only a limited 
amount of fertilizer, or just enough for test- 
ing purposes, including demonstrations. So 
it is not “free fertilizer.” 

When this work was started fertilizer peo- 
ple felt that TVA was going into fertilizer 
production to “give it away,” which, of 
course, Was erroneous. Instead, it was for 
better fertilizer, better use, more of it. 

An impressive fact as to the effectiveness 
of this procedure is that from 1937 to 1945 
the use of commercial fertilizer in these 14 
valley counties increased 48 percent, During 
the same period the increase in fertilizer use 
in the other 53 counties of Alabama was only 
18.5 percent. Another convincing fact as to 
the effectiveness of this procedure is the 
increase in winter legumes. Acreage planted 
in winter legumes in 1936 was 76,930; in 1945, 
323,713 acres in the 13 counties, or an acreage 
increase of 325 percent. 

In that area, therefore, where a relatively 
small amount of fertilizer was used for test- 
ing and demonstrating the increase in use 
was almost thrice that of all other counties 
of Alabama as an average. I believe that 
every UTD farmer in Alabama is now buying 
far more commercial fertilizer than he was 
prior to becoming a UTD farmer. Most of 
them are buying two or three times as much. 

This proves conclusively that the type of 
fertilizer program in which TVA is engaged 
does not hurt anybody but helps everybody. 
The whole industry is better and farming is 
better, much: better. 

In this cooperative program there is no 
dictator. We all work together. It’s true 
that the Extension Service employs personnel 
in the counties to engage in the cooperative 
program, but we have never tried to dictate 
to TVA and they have the same constructive 
feeling toward us. There is mutual under- 
standing, cooperation, teamwork, 

This avoids competition, duplication, con- 
fusion, delay. 

Our workers in that area name other ad- 
vantages to this procedure. They are: 

1. Farmers have a big voice in the pro- 
gram. Each county has its soil conservation 
association with its active officers. This takes 
the program back to the land and the people 
on it. It gets active participation and co- 
operation. 

2. It takes the results of our experiment 
station immediately to the farmers for their 
use; first, on these UTD farms and immedi- 
ately thereafter on the farms of their neigh- 
bors. This is revealed by the fertilizer fig- 
ures used above. The experiment station, 
therefore, becomes a vital matter immedi- 
ately and not something that is still far dis- 
tant from the farmers. 

3. It recognizes that the first and foremost 
need of farmers is a bigger income in cash 
while, at the same time, the land is being im- 
proved. Therefore, it combines better land 
use with wise conservation of land so that 
land serves farmers better while they're serv- 
ing it. 

4. It has resulted in more diversification in 
farming. An illustration of this in one 
county is that each of the farms is now grow- 
ing alfalfa, none of which was growing al- 
falfa at the beginning of the program. Cot- 
ton production in that area, as another illus- 
tration, is now more than it was before TVA, 
but the amount of land in cotton is far less, 
about half. This has enabled farmers to add 
livestock in a big way. Many have added seed 
crops and are increasing their income sub- 
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b close to them. They feel that 
t é t of it Their voice is always 

in, recognized 

1akes the county agent the dean of 
agriculture in } unty le is in no sense 
1 r but ider for all the people of 
his county. This is proper since the county 
agent is a part of a State institution (land- 
grant college) with a research program to 
guide its extension workers in their teach- 
ings; and the county agent is also a county 


employee. 

7. The cost of this cooperative program is 
much less. I don’t have figures for cor 
parison but I’m sure that one man wor 
in this cooperative program as an assistant 
to the county agent accomplishes far more 
than is accomplished otherwise, or by an 
agency working independently I believe 
that there is evidence to show that $1 
this way will accomplish as much as three 
or four dollars the other way 

Often, both verbally and in writing, I’ve 
aid that the No. 1 demonstration of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is not with fertilizer, 
as great as this is; nor is it with electricity, 
or with flood control, It is in democracy in 
government. TVA is a democracy; not a 
bureaucracy. 

This is illustrated by what happened within 
the Authority itself soon after their work 
started. At Muscle Shoals the number of 
children in school increased beyond local 
buildings and facilities because of TVA work. 

One member of the Authority wanted the 
Authority to build a school and operate it. 
Another member insisted that instead of 
building and operating a school they should 
assist the local school boards in building a 
school and in operating it, being sure that it 
was a local school, not a TVA school. The 
third member of the Authority agreed on the 
latter procedure, which proved to be an his- 
torical decision and a very wise decision. 

The same procedure is used in agriculture. 
I believe that the same procedure, if fol- 
lowed by all public agencies in agriculture, 
would eliminate confusion, duplication, con- 
flict, excess costs, and other evils. 

I, therefor¢é, recommend this TVA pattern 
to you for your careful consideration. 

I have found it very easy to work with TVA. 
I believe they would say the same about the 
Alabama extension service, as well as other 
unt college connections in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. O. Davis, Director. 




















Family of Four 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 17, 1947 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post: 

FAMILY OF FOUR 

No family head who has been struggling 
to pay for 85-cent eggs or children’s shoes 
at $7 a pair needs statistics to convince him 
that living costs have soared through the 
roof. What he knows from his personal ex- 
perience is only confirmed by the testimony 
of Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, before a congressional subcommittee 
Tuesday, showing that the cost of a modest 
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Stabilization of Commodity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, pain- 
fully we are finding that “we cannot give 
our cake away and have it, too.” To 
halt rising pric 
we stop inflationary practice. We can- 
not feed the fires of inflation with all 
our food and fiber, all our money and 
credit, and escape the pains of inflation. 

We need less expenditure, more pro- 
duction, and restoration of financial san- 
ity in America. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 167 can accomplish none of these 
things, but under section 7 Opens the 
doors to hundreds of millions of ex- 
penditures by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation all over the world. I cannot 
add my support to another wild scheme 
of theirs. With no limitations imposed, 
the cure can be worse than the disease. 


and restrain inflation 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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ought to have the right to resign without 
prejudice unless the evidence of disloyalty is 
suc} nt prosecution by the De- 
partment of Justice. The duty of respon- 


e administrative officials is to protect the 
i ity of the Government service, not to 
punish guilt or to proclaim suspicion. 





administrative head of a 
r azency receives evidence of 
e disloyalty or untrustworthiness of an em- 

in a strategic position—that is, an em- 
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c rtment or at 


* who has power to make or influence 
decisions or has access to information which 
may affect the security of the United States— 
he should, of course, before taking final ac- 

fully inform the employee of the 


egainst him and give him the oppor- 
ty to be heard with an appeal to a review 


board if the employee wishes it. But such 
dings, like grand-jury proceedings, 
uld be secret. 
If the individual under suspicion is able 
) satisfy the administrative head that the 


harges against him are unfounded and that 
is continuance in the service would not be 

mical to the best interests of the service, 
that should, of course, settle the matter. But 
if the individual under suspicion cannot 
meet this obviously onerous burden and the 
evidence against him is not such as to war- 
rant prosecution by the Department of Jus- 
tice, he should be given the right to resign 
without prejudice. If he does not do so, he 
should be transferred to a clearly nonstra- 
tegic position or his employment should be 
terminated without prejudice. 

Unless some such procedure is adopted, it 
will be difficult to protect adequately the se- 
curity of the United States and at the same 
time protect adequately the traditional rights 
of the individual. 

The Government employees in strategic 
security positions may be fairly large in ab- 
solute numbers and they may range through 
segments of quite a number of departments 
and agencies, yet they are a relatively small 
part of the total Government personnel. In- 
dividual investigation of the loyalty and 
trustworthiness of employees in strategic se- 
curity positions is not only warranted, but is 
necessary. It is extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to see the need for individual loyalty 
investigations of the myriads of other Gov- 
ernment employees who clearly do not fall 
within that category. The annulment of 
Civil Service Rule I, adopted in 1884, forbid- 
ding inquiry into the political opinions or 
affiliations of applicants is regrettable. 

Every Government employee now takes an 
oath of loyalty. If he swears falsely he can or 
should be subject to prosecution for perjury. 
Dragnet efforts to determine by administra- 
tive process individual loyalty offends the 
spirit if not the letter of the Bill of Rights. 

The present oath of loyalty requires dis- 
avowal of membership in any organization 
which advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence. No express disavowal of membership 
in the Communist Party is required, and 
there may be some doubt whether a member 
of the Communist Party would be adjudged 
guilty of perjury in teking the oath. If the 
Congress is willing to leave that issue to the 
courts, well and good. But if the Congress 
insists on going further and intends to make 
membership in the Communist Party or 
knowing and active participation in its work 
an absolute bar to Government employment, 
it should require an express disavowal of 
such membership or activities in the loyalty 
oath. In any event, violation of the oath 
should be judicially and not administratively 
determined No administrative tribunal 
should be given the right to adjudge an 
American citizen disloyal to his country. 

Ve must see that those to whom matters 
vitally affecting the security of the United 
States are entrusted are unquestionably 
loyal and trustworthy. But let us take care 
that in the name of security we do not walk 


t 
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roughshod over the Bill of Rights and exclude 
or drive from Government those with In- 
quiring, nonconforming minds. In these 
critical days we need in Government men 
and women who are not only loyal and trust- 
worthy but who are alert and resourceful, 
Let us not wholly ignore the wise admoni- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, even though in his 
day he might have been accused of evil asso- 
ciations: “If there be any among us who 
would wish to dissolve this Union or change 
its republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is free to combat it.” 
BENJAMIN V. COHEN, 
WASHINGTON. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein the following petition re- 
ceived from Mr. Neil E. Jones, adjutant 
of the Tatum, N. Mex., American Legion 
Post, concerning proposed legislation to 
establish a system of universal military 
training: 

PETITION 
Mrs. GeEorcia L. LUSK, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, urge 
you, our Representative in the Eightieth Con- 
gress of the United States, to support and 
vote for legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training for American 
young men, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. 

Barron-Beadle, Neil E. Jones, V. R. Burnes, 
Mrs. V. R. Burnes, J. C. Clay, Mrs. J. C. Clay, 
Lyle Coppersmith, Mrs. Lyle Coppersmith, 
W. P. Whitley, Mrs. W. P. Whitley, H. D. 
Cooper, Mrs. H. D. Cooper, Henry Rutherford, 
Mrs. Henry Rutherford, Mrs. O. Frier, Mrs. 
T. J. James, Mrs. H. F. Whitley, H. F. Whitley, 
Adrian L. Fox, Mrs. Adrian L. Fox, Mrs. W. B. 
Eaum, W. B. Baum, Mrs. Zach Jones, Jack 
Jones, V. N. Six, Mrs. V. N. Six, Bill Whitney, 
D. W. Pulture, Mrs, Ethel Hagan, Bill Holt, 
Dick Taylor, Gary Benfield, Mrs. Bennie 
Craig, Mrs. Roy Peveler, Mis. Leroy Peveler, 
Ernest Gilman, Walter Moorpoise, Billie 
Patterson, Wade Travis, W. S. Townsend, 
Alta M. Tutt, Mrs. Edd Rackley, Mrs. J. E. 
Wildman, Mrs. W. S. Townsend, Mrs. H. D. 
Cooper, Ben Ed Epperson, Mrs. M. Johnson, 
Jr., Mrs. J. W. Peveler, G. E. Edwards, F. W. 
Peveler. 

Mrs. A. F. Hight, Jr., Mrs. Cecil Nickell, 
Mrs. J. W. Rosenburg, Mrs. Virginia Duhl, 
Carrie B. Travis, Escola Travis, M. R. An- 
derson, Mrs. Bill Holt, Raymond Patterson, 
Mrs. Zack Taylor, Mrs. B. R. Young, Charles 
R. Rathroi, M. E. Wall, Frank J. Carrell, 
Mrs. Raymond Patterson, D. Sudduth, Mrs. 
James Simpson, Mrs, Jesse Richardson, Zack 
Taylor, Mrs. Dick Taylor, Bill Rutherford, R. 
L. Harris, P. H. Harris, C. E. Goodwin, Mrs. 
W. D. Dunlap, Jr., Mrs. J. B. Selmas, W. O, 
Dunlap, Jr., W. D. Caster, C. D. D. Coff, P. D. 
Caudle, C. B. Markham, Jr., J. P. Nordon, D. 
W. Patton, L. Z. Whismant, A. C. Whismant, 
Frank Wyckoff, Rev. J. W. Riley, L. A. Green- 
field, H. G. West, M. F. Toliver, Mrs. E. T, 
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Gilman, H. L. McWhorter, L. L. Derrick, Mrs, 
Lula Simpson, C. FP. Boyer, C. L. Emison, 
M. R. Biss, E. M. Green, Mrs. E. M. Green, 
T. J. James, D. P. James, Neta E. James, A. J, 
Chilton, Mrs. G. J. Williams, Mrs. Brick 
Roark, Mr. Clem Brechoa, J. B. Selman. 





John Peter Altgeld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I feel it fitting to insert in the 
REcorpD an editorial appearing in the De- 
cember 15, 1947, issue of the East St. 
Louis (Ill.) Journal. This editorial is a 
fitting tribute to John Peter Altgeld, first 
Democratic Governor of Illinois (1893- 
97) after the War Between the States. 
Altgeld did much to foster the true spirit 
of democracy. I personally have always 
felt he contributed far more than people 
realize to our great American freedom, 
and I think it commendable that his 
memory will now be honored and re- 
vered, as it should be. The editorial 
follows: 

FORGOTTEN EAGLE REMEMBERED 


A Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court will be the principal speaker at a ban- 
quet in Chicago on December 30 commemo- 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of a 
man who 50 years ago was scorned and abused 
as the “foreign born” governor of Illinois who 
“freed” the haymarket “anarchists.” 

John Peter Altgeld was born in Germany 
He came to the United States when a boy 
and worked at any job to be had to win 
a law education. He became successful as 
a lawyer and real-estate operator in Chicago 
and in 1892 was elected Governor of Illinois. 
During his term of office he initiated many 
reforms and was @ particular friend of the 
University of Illinois. 

But he doomed his public career by par- 
doning three men who had been sent to 
prison following conviction of complicity in 
the May 4, 1886, rioting in Haymarket 
Square, Chicago, during which several police- 
men were killed by the explosion of a bomb 
thrown by parties yet unknown. Of the 
eight men convicted of the Haymarket kiil- 
ings, four were hanged and another took his 
own life in prison. Altgeld knew exactly 
what he was doing when he pardoned the 
other three. He died, practically penniless 
and with few friends, in 1902. 

Poet Vachel Lindsay, who lived next door 
to the executive mansion in Springfield, 
reminded his fellow Americans of Altgeld’s 
courageous fight for tolerance in the poem 
“The Eagle That Is Forgotten” and in recent 
years several books have told the true story 
of the Haymarket affair, the travesty on 
justice that was the “trial” of the suspects, 
and Governor Altgeld’s deep interest in the 
case. 

A relatively few Illinoisans will attend the 
December 30 banquet in Chicago. All resi- 
dents of the State—or any State—who prefer 
truth to prejudice, even if a half century late, 
can pay tribute to the memory of “The 
Eagle That Is Forgotten” by reading an 
objective account of what really happened 
in Haymarket Square and of the even more 
shameful proceedings in a court of law. 


See i eal 


To 
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President’s Policies Responsible for High 
Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF 





REMARKS 


OF 
SAD? = 
HON. CHAR LES W. }. VURSEL I 
OF ILI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
fr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, in rep- 


resenting the people of my district for 
the past 5 years, I have always tried to 
tell them the truth. If the peopie re- 
turn me to Congress in the new twenty- 
fourth district, ‘I — r¢ — ly follow 
the ccurse. I believe the p 
are entitled to the a7 h at 
legislation coming before us. Today I 
vant to give to the Congress and the 

ople some true facts that have brought 
about the — = of living. 

Mr. pee aker, while the President tries 
to blame the ‘high cost of living on the 
R neon for taking off OPA controls 
in 1946, the facts prove that the action 
of the President and his policies of urg- 
ing wage raises and exporting so much 
of everything out of the country are the 
real causes of present high prices. 

If the administration had permitted 
the OPA Act to be amended with a slight 
raise in certain prices that would have 
offset advances in costs and brought 
about greater production, which the Re- 
publican Congress passed, and he vetoed, 
price controls at that time, in 1946, would 
probably have maintained for another 
year. He vetoed the bill and all controls 
were off for over 30 days. He insisted 
on another bill which the Congress 
dsassed and he signed. If the President 
had appointed men of ability and com- 
mon sense who would have administered 
the act with some respect for the people 
instead of using gestapo tactics, the 
people would have endured further price 
controls. Their bad enforcement really 
killed the act. 

You will recall that preducers and 
farmers had become so enraged that we 
had meatless days almost 6 days a week 
throughout the country. This last OPA 
bill gave the President the power to take 
off controls whenever supplies justified 
such action. 

This was in the election year 1946 and 
the people were tired of OPA. The ma- 
jority leader, Congressman McCorMAck, 
and Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, when 
they later saw that an enraged people 
were going to defeat the Democratic 
Party, rushed down to the White House 
along with National Committeeman Han- 
negan, and urged the President to throw 
the OPA ballast out of the political shir 
before it sank. The President, politic: ally 
minded then, as he is now with another 
election approaching, began rapidly to 
take off controls. But it was too late to 
fool the people. His party was voted out 
of power. Before the Congress met ie 
decontrolled everything to beat a Repub- 
lican Congress to the draw. 

Mr. Speaker, then what happened? 
His party leaders realized that to fasten 
the blame on a Republican Congress the 
cost of living should go up. The ship- 
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the he « of living is in- 
deed tod nd we are ina 
period of tl i nflation ever ex- 
perienced i country 

Mr. Sp r, in the fa these facts, 
the President, time and again, has told 
the American people, that the shipping 
and givin: of t billions of dol- 
l wortn ol oo¢ l ] had little 
or no effe in causing the price of living 
to rise. There is hardly a schoolboy 


laboring man, farmer, or a busing 
in the 3 Nation who does not know that the 
shipping out of this country this vast 
amount of foods and materials, is the 
res — for the dangerous and high price 
that are now disturbing and alarming 
the pe pt e 

Mr. Speaker, t« t a better idea of how 
much ca eee ate bushels of grain and 
food is, let me put it this way: It took 
480,000 Am rican boxcars to haul that 
food to the seaports for loading into ships. 
If those 48 30,000 boxcars of food had been 
broken down into trains of 52 cars each, 
with 90,000 pounds im each car, there 
would have been nearly 10,000 trainloads 
of grain and food with 52 cars in every 
train. By putting those 480,000 boxcars 
into one t1 ould have a train 3,861 
miles long that would reach from Wash- 
ington to Paris and part of the way back 
Yet the President says these huge ship- 
ments in 1 year have little effect on rais- 
ing the cost of living. 

In the face of these facts, which are 
only a part of the story, the President 
and his political leaders still insist that 





aln we W 


the Republican Congress is to blame 
for the high cost of living. The President 
now threatens to bring back OPA with 


all of the agon 
tion and blac! 
“Plow ’Em Under” 


y of controls, regimenta- 
¢ markets that will follow. 
Henry Wallace, who 
killed the pigs under a former adminis- 
tration, and plowed under every other 
row, has really become a piker in history 
compared with the manipulations of the 
present administration. 

Mr. Speaker, they smile with satisfac- 
tion, however, in these most times 
with this high cost of living and danger- 
ous inflatio bn, in the belief that with their 
23,000 paic ts here in Wash- 
ington, they can make the people believe 
that the R in Congress is respon- 
sible for the high cost of living right up 
until the elect tt fall and con 


Ty 


themselves in power. 











seriou 


1 propagandi 


public 


on né tinue 
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I do not b e fooled the 


lieve they hai 





peopl I place a higher value on the 
p le’s intelligence, common sense, and 
t 4 l I ] l < tl e 
é le k t t 
( ntry 40 per toi the 
\ 1 0 r b ( ad 
( d and mert bi ne 
of tl comm 
I l p of liv 
t ] high id } r 
M1 r, and this not all 
T ] Con Cr Cort i- 
tie é into the urke 
b oO {i bush oO vin & at 
Ci I< 1 tl I up 
A he Luckman commit tee 
\ ) i, 3 month », tl ¢ l- 
I Cc t Corporation ped into 
the mark nd in j a f d | it 
55,000,000 bushels of wheat when it al- 
ready had millions of bushels on hand. 
What happened to the price? Wheat 
rose in a few weeks from $2.50 per bushel 
to over $3.20 per bushel Government 


bu forced the price up 

Speaker, not only wheat, they 
bought potatoes by the millions of 
bushels and took then. off the market, 
dumped them, burned them or le{t them 
in the fields to rot at a time when they 
were shipping wheat a foodstuffs of 
all kinds and giving it away to Europe 
and other cou “hey 11 cop 
the prices 3 § 
poor people here in America 
buy the They have bought 
have in st 1,800,000 ca of eges. 
They have bous os food through the Com- 
modity Credit ree in everyt 
from peanuts Fe prunes, ary h of it 


could not 


and now 


: 
iw 
hing 


de- 


teriorating and being nel off of the 
market with prices ing i ther and 
higher. 

Mr. Speaker, then their experts figure 


out the next move. In order to give 
people a first-class show the bright boys 
who believe in the philosophy of spending 
and taxing, recommended to the Presi- 
dent that the pecple should be made self- 


the 








conscious through the medium of the 
press and the radio toward the saving 
of food. They launched the European 
crisis. A great publicity and radio cam- 


paign would soften the people 
them ready for the 20-bill 
shall plan of further spending 


up and get 
ir Mar- 


1-doll: 








To do this job they got a young man in 
his thirties of p-opera fame, Charley 
Luckman, to our people me 
egeless, and poultryl d Mr 
man was just the type of man wh 
rub elbows with the ordir d un - 
pecting decent American fc He knew 
what sacrifice and hunger meant because 
at this early age his “ ry the | lof 
oe Lever world soap and fat com- 
bine, with head offices in London, wa 
onl; : $300 000 a year. 

Nov Chuck Luckman nt ral 
hundred thou d di of the taxpay- 
ers’ money to put on |! I f - 
le and poultryless ¢ Th ) 
tk rned < to be far t 
s ! ed t ld ; Oo 
results obtained, but the campaign wa 
very successful, as usual, in the waste of 


several hundred thousand dollars 
taxpayers and annoyai the h 
working farmers who struggle long hour 
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without too much complaining to pro- 


duce the eggs and poultry so much need- 
ed to feed the people. The facts are the 
only egg saved was the egg that Chuck 
Luckman laid on the White House door- 
step’ just before he suddenly gave up the 
campaign and rushed back to Boston to 
ell soap at a salary of $300,000 a year. 
Mr. Speaker, the campaign was doomed 
to failure because the President picked 
meone who knew nothing about azri- 


culture, who did not even know the differ- 
ence between a rooster and acapon. He 
lected a person whose only experience 


with chickens wa gained when he 
ordered chicken at the corner restaurant. 
He w not nearly so competent by past 


experience as “Plow ’'Em Under” Henry 


Wallace when he started out on his cru- 

.de to reise the cost of living by killing 
off the chickens, pigs, cattle, and so forth. 
Henry knew that to kill them off would 
make scarcity. : 

With a meat shortage predicted for 
next year, Luckman and the adminis- 
t on put on the same sort of a pro- 


m of scarcity to raise less chickens 
and thereby less eg They said we 
must do this to save grain to be shipped 
to Europe. It was a determined effort 
against the interest of the farmers and 

people in the cities who need the 
ood and to bring about a shortage of 

ltry and eggs which would further 
aise the cost of living to our Own peo- 
je. Fortunately the program was so 
lly that it did not do too much harm 
and the campaign blew up. 

Mr. Speaker, as cheerful Chuck laid 
the “Es ss day program” on the 
White House doorstep and went back to 
selling soap, the unmind{ul hens, accord- 
ing to the Agriculture Department, are 
pouring out more eggs than ever. One 
is led to believe when you see the figures 
from the Department of Agriculture 
which say that in October egg produc- 
tion was 3,457,000,009 or about 8 per- 
cent above the figures of a year ago, that 
the faithful hens of America knew more 

| the business than Chuck knew, 


1 i 


f 
I 
r 
I 


rorla 
Pit 


about 
and, if left alone and not controlled, they 
will do more toward feeding the Ameri- 
can people and bringing down the high 
cost of eggs to the housewives than the 
efforts of cheerful Chuck and the thou- 

nds of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
the administration has spent. 

Mr. Speaker, if Luckman is called in 
by the Administration to put an another 
eeg and poultry campaign, he will most 
likely then tell the people they should 
have double egg days instead of no eggs; 
that they should be happy to eat eggs 
instead of meat which will be in short 
supply next year according to present 
Government estimates. The shipping of 
grain and food out of this country has 
raised the price of corn, oats, and wheat 
so high, there will be less pork and beef 
for 1948. We will then be glad that 
Chuck’s program to reduce poultry pro- 
duction failed. 

Mr. Luckman’s English firm and 
American subsidiaries, like the Procter & 
Gamble Co., almost have a world monop- 
oly on soap, fats, and oils. During the 
3 months’ reign of the Crown Prince 
Luckman to save grain, soaps, fats, and 
oils went up 150 percent. While this 


$300,000-a-year man was raising the big 
noise about saving wheat, pushing the 
hens around and trying to muffle the 
crowing roosters, the products his com- 
pany deals in did pretty well in their 
advancement in price. A raise in soaps, 
fats, and oils of $3,000,000 a day, in cost 
to the consumer and a like amount in 
profit to someone was not bad. 

Mr. Speaker, a man by the name of 
Pauley came into the news in the last 
week or so and a little comment on him 
in connection with the rise of cost of 
grain might not be amiss. You will re- 
member Pauley was the oil man of Cali- 
fornia who, in the last campaign was 
treasurer and the fund raiser of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

You will remember that shortly after 
the campaign, President Truman ap- 
pointed him as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Some question arose when he 
came before the Senate for confirmation 
and Harold L. Ickes, then a member of 
the Cabinet, appeared before the Senate 
and gave very damaging evidence against 
him in which he alleged that Mr. Pauley 
sought to make a deal that would be very 
advantageous financially to him in secur- 
ing control of the tidelands for oil on 
the west coast. Mr. Ickes in substance 
testified before the comimittee to that 
effect, and the committee did not con- 
firm him. The President finally had to 
withdraw his name. Later on, he was 
appointed to some high Federal job and 
spent quite a bit of time in China, Japan, 
Manchuria, and in Europe looking into 
reparation matters for the administra- 
tion. ast September he was appointed 
to the position of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Army. You know the 
Army buys many millions of bushels of 
grain and food. 

Mr. Speaker, recently the President 
soucht to lay the blame for the high cost 
of living to a considerable extent on what 
he termed “the greedy-speculators in the 
grain markets.” Following this charge by 
the President the news leaked out some- 
how that Mr. Pauley was a heavy buyer 
on the grain market. 

Mr. Pauley was called before the Sen- 
ate committee and admitted he held 
about $1,000,000 worth of grain and 
commodities when he took the Army po- 
sition. He told the Senacors that he 
did rather well in commodity trading 
during this year 1947. He admitted that 
at one time he held 500,000 bushels of 
grain. That is a lot of wheat for an 
official to hole when it is scarce. Mr. 
Truman referred to the greedy spec- 
ulators in his speech against the grain 
operators and now we find, in this key 
position, Mr. Pauley, who admits that 
he was one of those speculators and who 
says he has no intention of resigning 
his position. 

To show the lack of sincerity of this 
administration in attempting to reduce 
the price of living and the type of show- 
men they bring in to mislead the people, 
I want to point out that recently, after 
Chuck Luckman closed his program of 
meatless and eggiess days he gave a 
dinner at the Statler Hotel here in 
Washington a few days ago that for its 
lavishness has probably not been ex- 
ceeded since the spending days of Harry 
Hopkins, 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. Luckman enter- 
tained 100 guests, members of the great 
Lever Bros. combination, with a few of 
his administration friends also invited. 
It must have been a big check that 
cheerful Chuck picked up at the close of 
the festivities. 

The party was preceded with a happy 
hour of cocktails mixed from the choicest 
beverages to sharpen their appetites for 
the feast to follow. And you will note 
from the menu following there were two 
kinds of meat in addition to fish and 
fowl. Certainly Chucl: had forgotten 
the great campaign he had just tried to 
put across to save food. 

The following is the menu which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to the good, solid, 
honest American people who the propa- 
gandists in Washington, over the air, 
and through the press are constantly 
trying to influence and at times try to de- 
ceive: Shrimp cocktail, fried oysters, 
crabs, shrimp and lobster gumbo, cur- 
ried chicken, roast turkey, baked ham, 
roast beef, string beans au gratin, fried 
apple rings, pickled walnuts, celery, 
olives, pickles, rye rolls, assorted ice 
cream, assorted finger rolls, coffee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only one page of 
current history that the administration 
continues to unfold in Washington week 
after week. Their policy of crisis after 
crisis, their policy of propagandizing the 
people in an effort to control their think- 


ing is a continuot's performance. I still 
have confidence ‘at the sound, solid 


honest American people have the intel- 
ligence to see through the mist of fog and 
confusion and to separate the truth and 
facts from fiction and falsehoods. Such 
people have builded and preserved our 
proud Nation to date. Their immediate 
responsibility and for the future is to be 
alert, watchful, and on guard in an effort 
to help preserve our Government and 
direct its course in the best interest of all 
our people, 





“Insiders” Charged in Stassen’s Doyles- 
town, Pa., Address 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 10, 1947, former Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota delivered an ad- 
dress at Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa., 
in which he charged “insiders” in the 
present administration with “profiteer- 
ing in food.” Edwin W. Pauley, special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Army, 
was specifically named. Subsequent 
disclosures have proved the truth of the 
charges made with respect to the spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army, and this House today designated a 
special committee under the chairman- 
ship of Representative Aucust H. ANDRE- 
sen to further investigate the charges. 

Because of the Nation-wide repercus- 
sions which followed the Doylestown 
speech, I include the full text thereof, 
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under leave to extend my remarks. I “Following telegram bearing your sign 





















8 g ture excellent rod t enac t e 
also include the full text of a bill I have received at my office Tuesday: ‘Persor I all price and w und rat ‘ 
this day introduced to make it a crimi- mane SX eo a stent reports that you | recomimended by the Preside 
nal offense for persons having access to (™SC® SUbStantial purchases « . wheat 
“inside” information on governmental *: ethan: dade anne va 1b : A bill ai 
purchases to speculate in commodity of other food comm aoa «oe ti t f 
futures: 1947. I t le 
ADDRESS OF HON. HAROLD E. STA ; Paul, Min r 7 E : 
OF MINNESOTA neer Build to wh ! oe te ene ( I : t 
Mr. Chairman, fellow citizens, the No.1 © MHese fou near ge oe espaneslahageesneitn . = Mati nee a 
problem in America today is the “too high “® aaa 7 ge ’ : : 
prices of the necessities of everyday life. at 7 , ; \ ; 
Prices are already out of reasonable reach a = ; : , ; t sea ate 
for millions of people and cause difficulty in ; eee ee . ; 
almost every home in the Nation Epwin W. PAuULe} i L 
Postwar world-wide shortages of food and On Nover r 21 I res} : ee $ 
clothing and materials inevitab! cause a ] d ‘ ie all 
problem of high prices. But prices are un- In reply to your telegram of N mber ; 5 ide gerne 7 a 
necessarily higher than they should be, due -V and in resp e to your quest I , moditic ; 2 d on ' 
to six major derelictions and mistakes of i the telegram d 1 quote. I rented a Ea se 
the present national administration. it in my ca} ty as citizen to you As used ; 8 
I charge that the national administra- prominent official in the Govern! © 3OF Ua f sale : ‘ 
tion has failed to use its power of export purpose of tal the truth. W rath hhawn ¢ aed ‘ona 
controls to safeguard American prices and end me your answers by telegraph t t Com litv Excl =o ; ' 
permitted needless extreme competition for to my St. Paul, Minn., office, 707 I Sec. 2. W 
scarce American food Buildin of t} ‘ tes , asl 
I charge that insiders in the national ad- And to this hour I have received 1 punished | ( alt ances 
ministration have engaged in profiteering Let me emphasize the importance of t 13 ¥ co ak a aa “ 
in food which has raised the price of food investigation upon American prices €- 810.000. or by bot a : es 
to the American people. porting to you a few instances of the! ( fine ‘ills aon 
I charge that the departments of Gov- in which governmental action ha ected ‘ 3. Thi t take effect on the 
ernment have been guilty of hoarding scarce prices thirtieth d t the date its enactme 
commodities in a manner that has in- On February 13 the Department of Agri- , - 
creased prices. culture overnight granted Great s 
I charge that the administration has car- Britain ¢ cation of oo ee 
ied on its own purchasing program under a dredweig r for the second quarts i . 3 
a ele toes placed extra pressure 1947. Fi wheat advanced 31; Radio Address to My Constituents 
on prices a bushel day, and the advance was ita 
I charge that the President by his veto 500M rel in the cost of flour — EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
of the first OPA extension law ended con- On March 3 1987, bef a en —— 
trols too quickly and too suddenly. opened, the President, in a meetin f the 


OF 
I charge that the President misled Amer- por i paretacay diay ee slip = HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


fean labor in his postwar addresses claiming a of May ai ay ss 
that wages could be raised without higher Sele ake a diiaaanin 
prices and thereby set off a heavy round of ar aka ca Ge 
strikes with vital loss of production and in- 

creased inflation. 


OF NEW YORK 





Ai iced 7 cent IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
8, 1947, an official of the ‘ 

edit Corporation was quoted as Friday, December 19, 1947 
saying that Government officials handling — ’ —_ . 

I know that this is strong language, but tne export program meses ioned to $4 wheat Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. M 
frankly I have become disgusted with the ; ; Speaker, under leave t 





























in of 1948, ‘and the next day the Oo extend my re- 
petty political tactics of the administration market advanced 8% cents. ° marks in the Recorp, I include the { 
in trying to shift the blame to the Repub- In nearly all instances these inflationary lowing radio addre 
lican Party for the current high prices. statement were preceded by an unu Dear frie f the Triple ¢ ’ . 
I have today written to the majority leader amount of speculation buyiz When t congressional district. thanks. « 
in the House of Representatives of the Con- occurs, the prices are pushed uy idi- the letter i've been writing me late 
gress, the Honorable CHARLES HALLECK, urg- tional and unnecessary amount expr ng vour , } ¢ these 
ing that a major public investigation be con- I am confident that we can level off 1 questions ¢ gress vote nm now ¢ 
ducted by the appropriate committee of Con- ing down prices if these steps are take: They help no end, be 1 
gress of the actions of the administration mt ( rh vestigation of t ks K I 
and of officials and insiders of the adminis- rket erations of the G I ! I 
tration in the price situation to bring out ! Tic d inside f ( - 
all the facts as a basis for corrective legis- So kee ‘ ‘ ’ 
lation, en ment ] p! I I 4 
It is necessary that there be an official in- nd Lliz ( f nar ( 
vestigation with power of subpena as we int ] é ‘ 
cannot otherwise get at the exact facts. In e, W ner Ex lat 
support of the necessity of an investigation ur ! nd ovia e1 . yeek r 
to bring out the facts, I quote to you an ex- its violation 
change of telegrams which I have had with 3. The extension of export I You ot I ' 
Edwin W. Pauley, an assistant to the Secre- placing them in the hands of a new A fi t} f 
tary of War and the former treasurer of the ency for the handli the enti Mar- t ! You re 
Democratic National Committee shall pl f ' ( 1 
On November 17, 1947, I wired Mr. Pauley 4. A ne ventory control power 
as follows: ; given t] G t ist based t I 
“T have received persistent reports that you hoardi pronte ng and m po! if tl f ecked 
have made substantial purchases of wheat scarce { requiring the return of It he House f 
substantial sales of wheat, substantial pur- Cae , tories held by G and ¢ 1 attentior 
chases of other food commodities, and heavy PY Privat panies to the m I nece f c by Congr 
sales of other food commodities during the 5. The re tatement of con crec t r ere I repe I 
year 1947. I request a telegraphic reply, col- controls to slow up installment and credi m sorry 1 you that there ju 
lect to me, at my St. Paul, Minn., office, 707 buying weren't « ist this week to b 
Pioneer Building, as to whether or not any 6. Temporary restrictions on the commod- the act which everybody had 
one of these four reports is true and includ- ity exchange so urgently hoped so long 
ing any other comment which you wish to 7. Encouragement of buyer resistance While I 1 defy ed over the failure of 
make up to 1,000 words in length.” conservation, and savings Congress to d hing to lic t t 
On November 20, 1947, he replied as fol- America should not make the mistake session, my Ow cience is perf 
lows: dislocating our economy and upsetting our I have t i, I hav gitated, I have « 
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I i e | coun- 
4 = i n, my 
} e fal aeé ears. 
! hip 
A f the 
] I It 
war lation. 
qu é ove ner 
he powe1 Presi- 
I t le over 
e Pre ts 
( f 
‘ t ( ( ed to 
tne |I A h 
N b t 
V com up in ¢ I may 
f to eye with all of it But if 
I want are contained in 
I t ider the entire bill, because 
nce to in é any 
f the House turned t mbs 
vor} » th no tion 
intil ¢ f comes back next 
f tive, I want u to know 
I e influence I could to 
I t f lit the fore- 
t country today and we 
Onl l { t fartner 
i e you believe 
t ther, and I am terribly 
e are forced to pay go 
i reat Americ system is 
f en 
\ bility res upon the 
L i it hould rest most 
( ences of those h nave 
llowed the _ price ( food, 
i nece tle to Vay 
» ser it plenty of 
Ameri e ¢ g without the 
{ must have to live They 
cal t iy enough to eat and wear, because 
tl ist vent the money to pay the price, 
H can we tolerate a condition which 
( ) ‘rty and want in the Garden of 
Eden and brit rrow and despair to mil- 
lion Americans who have every right to 
ex happiness under our form of gov- 
‘ 
I say to those responsible for the high 
I es we Americans are compelled to pay, it 
is up to you. Your stake in this country 
much as our Your profit could not be 
! le under any other system. Let patrio- 
preva ( greed. Let your love for 
ul cour cause you to forget the passion 
for power and love of money and save 
Ameri 
The Communists are on the sidelines 
watching They gloat over every fresh in- 
flationa trend. They laugh with satisfac- 
t whenever butter Jumps another nickel, 
meat es higher, whenever the prices of 
clothing and other commodities make an- 
4 tii 
So I direct my warning tonight to you men 
wl make the wheels go around, you who 


nce, the business, the enter- 
mighty Nation. We are all de- 
n your will in this matter, 
If you want to keep our American system, 
you want to preserve freedom, if you want 
> ot stamped out, then in 
heaven's name come forward and volunteer. 
Volunteer to thrust aside all thought of 





isms 


l profits. Volunteer to do away with all 
f rs that make for inflation. Volunteer 
to k k down the prices of things our people 
need to live 

Do not allow this vicious cycle to spiral 
skyward any longer. Do not, like blind Sam- 
f ull down the walls of the temple upon 
yi cs and upon the heads of us all, 

4 you 
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Stabilization of Commodity Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against this Republican bill because it 
boy to do a man’s job. 
Its effect on high prices will be negli- 


send 


The Congress must pass a worth-while 
anti-inflation bill that will contain the 
important powers requested by the Presi- 


dent. 


State Asks Easing of Couples’ Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House granted permission for the 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, December 14, 1947 under the head- 
line “State asks easing of couples’ 
taxes’”’ and quoting Governor Dewey as 
stating he will act in 1949 unless the joint 
property law is extended by the Congress. 
I introduced a bill which proposes that 
married couples in non-community- 
property States divide their income for 
Federa! income tax purposes: H. R. 4416. 

I am delighted to know that my Gov- 
ernor favors*the enactment of this pro- 
posal. 

The article referred to follows: 

STATE ASKS EASING OF COUPLE'S TAXES—DEWEY 
SAYS HE WILL ACT IN 1949 UNLESS JOINT- 
PROPERTY LAW IS EXTENDED BY UNITED STATES 
ALBANY, December 13.—Governor Dewey 

announced today that unless Congress and 

President Truman acted in 1948 to permit 

married couples in New York and other non- 

community-property States to divide their 
income for Federal income-tax purposes the 

State would be “forced to modify its laws 

to protect its citizens as best it can from the 

present discriminatory situation.” 

The Governor opened the door to adoption 
in New York State of an admittedly, unde- 
sirable community-property law in making 
public a report by Alger B. Chapman, pres- 
ident of the State- Tax Commission, on 
whether such a statute would be advisable. 

Both Governor Dewey and Commissioner 
Chapman frowned upon such a state law, 
but the latter declared in his report that 
New York should not permit a continuation 
of the “existing discrimination” in the Fed- 
eral income-tax law, even if its elimination 
required the prompt adoption of the com- 
munity-property system for the State in 
1949 

Commissioner Chapman estimated that 
married couples in New York State were pay- 
ing $170,000,000 additional income tax an- 
nually as a result of the differential In favor 
of community-property taxpayers. 

Commenting on the report, the Governor 
said he would like to point out that: 





“i. Fae discrimination against 
married couples in non-community-property 
States is an indefensible defect in the Fed- 
eral income-tax law which should and, I 
earnestly hope, will be corrected at the next 
session of the Congress. 

“2. Adoption of a community-property 
statute in New York would not only disrupt 
the whole foundation of our legal system, 
but would also involve questions of consti- 
tutionality which might severely limit the 
adequacy of such a statute. 

“3. If the Congress and the President fail 
to take action in the coming year, the State 
will be forced to modify its laws to protect 
its citizens as best it can from the present 
discriminatory situation.” 

New York is one of 35 States which do not 
have community-property laws. Married 
couples in the 13 States which have such 
save millions of dollars annually by 
dividing their income for income-tax pur- 
poses. 

Commissioner Chapman estimated that if 
married couples in all the States were per- 
mitted, by amendment of the Federal in- 
come-tax laws, to divide their incomes the 
saving to them would be from $700,000,000 
to more than a billion dollars a ycar. 

He said there were strong indications 
that the Federal law would be so amended 
at the 1948 session of Congress, adding: 

“In view of the real probability that the 
existing tax discrimination will be elimi- 
nated in 1948 by Federal legislation and the 
near-catastrophic disturbance of property 
rights that would result from adoption of a 
community-property-law system, New York 
State should not adopt a community-prop- 
erty law at the present time. 

“New York should, by all appropriate 
means, urge upon Congress and the Presi- 
dent that the existing discrimination against 
New York State taxpayers be eliminated in 
1948 by a correction of the Federal income- 
tax law. 

“New York State should not permit a 
continuation of the existing discrimination, 
even if its elimination requires the prompt 
adoption of the community-property system 
for the State in 1949, if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not end such discrimination in 
1948 

“In contemplation of the possibility that 
such action may become necessary a com- 
mittee of experts should be appointed to 
prepare in advance an adequate community- 
property law, so that at least some of the 
serious complications that other recent com- 
munity-property States have experienced 
may be avoided. 

“Such a committee would, of course, have 
to give serious consideration to the hazards 
created by the Pennsylvania supreme court's 
decision in the Wilcox case which held the 
Pennsylvania community law invalid.” 

Commissioner Chapman mentioned, as an 
example of discrimination between States 
having community-property laws and those 
lacking such laws, the case of a husband 
earning $5,000 whose wife had no income, 

In a common-law State, such as New 
York, the husband would pay a Federal tax 
on his income and his wife would pay noth- 
ing. In a community-property State his in- 
come would be split with his wife, each 
reporting $2,500 and thus receiving the bene- 
fit of lower surtax rates. 

The New York couple would pay $798 Fed- 
eral income tax, while the community-prop- 
erty State couple would pay $760. The 
difference in tax on a $10,000 income is 
$342 and on a $15,000 income $893 

“The discrimination starts with incomes 
in excess of $3,000,” Mr. Chapman said, “and 
in the higher income-tax brackets the tax 
difference broadens rapidly until in some 


existing 





laws 


cases the tax of non-community-prcperty 
taxpayers exceeds that the community-prop- 











erty taxpayers having 
over 40 percent 

“The high Federal surtax structure of re- 
cent years has accentuated the tax differ- 
ential in favor of community-property tax- 
payers until it is now estimated that from 
$700,000,000 to a billion or more of additional 
tax is paid annually by the taxpayers of the 
common-law States. In New York alone the 
additional tax is estimated at $170,000,000 
Discrimination of such a substantial 
acter in a tax imposed on all citizens 
residents at the national level, s1 
on the ability to pay, cannot be t 
the common-law States.” 

The report emphasized the State's desire 
for a correction of the Federal rather 
than for a community-pr 

The second alternative 


munity-property system,” it 


the same income by 


char- 
and 
posedly 


lerated by 





law 
law 
adopt the com- 
stated, “repr 
sents a step to be taken only in desperation 
to avoid an intolerable tax discriminati 
resulting from a failure to solve the 
properly. 

“Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
Federal tax law has not yet been corrected 
and the annual cost to New York taxpayer 
hus goes on. Certain States have recent! 
shifted to community property as a matter 
of self-defense.” 

The report described defects of the com- 
munity-property system and the effect adop- 
tion of such a system would have on New 
York State. 

The commissioner said it was impossible 
to point to a single existing community- 
property system which might be safely 
adopted substantially “as is” by New York 
He added that it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that, of all the plans, a community- 
property system necessarily would produce 
the most favorable result; that the com- 
munity-property system magnified the rec- 
ord-keeping burden of taxpayers, and that 
there would be the danger of running into 
constitutional objections, as with the 1947 
community-property law enacted in Penn- 
sylvania. 

“If tax considerations were excluded,” he 
continued “it is clear that a shift to the 
community-property system would not be 
seriously considered in New York. It is so 
alien to the common-law heritage cf the 
State and so complex in nature that it 
could not be established except at the pro- 
hibitive cost of a very long and painful pe- 
riod of readjustment. The difficulties en- 
countered would inevitably be enormous. 

“This has been and is the experience of 
the several common-law States which have 
recently enacted community-property leg- 
islation. In at least one of these States a 
repeal is being considered, even though the 
tax discrimination is not eliminated by Fed- 
eral law, and Pennsylvania’s new commun- 
ity-property law has recently been declared 
unconstitutional by the State 
court.” 
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You Can’t Fight a Conflagration With a 
Bucket Brigade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, when an 
oil well catches fire a blast of nitro- 
glycerin is used to snuff the roaring 
flames. The oilmen do not throw a 
handful of sand on that roaring inferno 
and pretend they are blowing it out. 
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This bill, which apparently represents 
the high Republican 
tion of responsibility for the publi 





in- 
inflation, reminds m«¢ 


ting story which is 





A guest in a small hotel telephoned 
the desk f i glass of water He asked 
the bellb to bring him anoth glass 
of water at ice, then another and an- 
othe: 

Finally the bellboy said, “Excuse me 
mister, but you are just bout the 
thirstiest man I ever saw. How can you 
drink so many glasses of water? 

Oh, I drinkir i the uest 
replied room is on fire and I'm 
trying it t fire out 


INFLATION IS 


Mr. Speaker, that is what the majori 
leadership is trying to do with this bill— 
put out a roaring fire with a few glasses 
of water 

Inflation is not 
happen in the future. Inflation i 
thing real and deadly which is here right 
now. This is not a partisan political is- 
sue. It is not a straw man to be beaten 
down with feathers. It is a clear and 
present to the American way of 
life. 


And what does 
ship do to meet this emergency? 
the flames with words, while tossing ir 


HERE NOW 


something that may 





qangel 


the Republican leader- 
It fans 





1a 
few glasses of water to make the fire 
sizzle 
PRICES HAVE SHOT UP 
By any scale of measurement, your 
“free’’ or uncontrolled prices have shot 


up since the end of price controls in June 
1846 

Individual income 
fully after them. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask you to consider what 
has happened to the cost of living and to 
workers’ incomes in the last 18 months 
You must bear in mind that the individ- 


; have crawled pain- 


ual incomes of wage-earners and of 
salary earners, and of the people who 
live on annuities or insurance and re- 


tirement benefits, or on inve 
securities, are under control. They are 
controlled by those who pay them their 
wages, or by union contracts, or by 
terms of insurance policies o 
stated interest rates on their bonds. 
salaries of Federal employees art 
trolled by laws which we make 
Furthermore, even the collective bargain- 
ing efforts of organized labor have been 
7 


their r the 
The 
con- 


nere. 


placed under partial controls by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which encourages employers 
to hold out against wage increases—or 
even to cut wages, as was done in th 


shoe industry this very week 


NO CONTROL ON PRICES 


But prices are free; the manufacturers 
of the commodities which people must 
have to live are controlled only by 
limits h people will pay, and 


the 
which ap- 
parently these manufacturers are trying 
to find how wide that limit is 

Workers must eat, every day; manu- 
facturers can, if necessary, stop making 
goods foratime. Already, to sustain the 
high prices, production in some lines has 
been reduced. 
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In the first 12 months without price 
controls, from June 1946 to June 1947, 


that, taking 
iverage weekly earn 


Stavistics show 


June 1946 
as 100, : 


ngs in mal 








ufacturing industr equaled 117 pér- 
sent; but the prices on 28 spot commedi- 
tles—tl e! r into every nouse- 
keeping bud equaled 170 percent 
The pric yn 12 key foodstuffs equaled 
186 perce 
WILI ve k 

{r. Speak I am to vote for 
tl I t I e us be Is€ hi Ss Det- 
ter than nothing, and because it ¢ - 
tains the irreducible minimum of t! 
Presiden reque on controllin la- 
tion. I voted a few minut zo 
the rule and for recommitment t 
I 10uld rather have had a lan to 
vote on a m«¢ ure with teeth in it 

To return to my earlier figure of 
specreh, I wanted chance to vote for a 


modern department to fight 


trained fire 


this conflagration of inflation, and not 
for four glasses of water to splash on 
the edges of the fire 
FIFTY WEEKS 4 H A WEEK AT §$ AN 
HOUR TO UPPORT A FAMILY 
Today butter is selling in the store 


ty wv y< , ? 
in my congre iOnai Gl 


‘ee 


at $1 a pound 


This very week the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics gave the Committee on 
the Economic Report the results of a 
study of living costs. Those figurs 


showed that in New York City a family 
composed of a man and his wife and two 
children had to have an annual income 
of $3,347 to live in minimum comfort and 
decency—an increase of $527 in the 
preceding 12 months. To earn that 
amount the man would have to work 40 
hours a week 50 weeks a year 
hour. The national average 
earnings in the manufacturing indust: 
is $1.25 an hour. 

The man would 
$1.75 an hour to support t 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, by jamming through this 
inadequate ] Republican 


legisla 
leadership may have exhibited political 
certainly failed in its 


at $1.57 an 
\ 


have to earn 
he same family 


me 
sani 


tion the 
cunning, but it ha 
responsibility to the Nation 
ple know it. I do not think that this Re- 
publican majority will be here in the next 


Cong 





United States Is Losing Out on Interna- 
tional Trade Organization Board Plan 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Friday, Decemb« 9, 1947 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
forts of our State Department t« 
away our industries and to establish free 


trade have been partially suc ful. 
However, the United ites delegation 
to the United N Conferen 


trade and employment now in 


aT? Y 
AULIOT 
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J ( ir tl ( coun- 
1X1i0uUs to DeCOomMe eCNn- 
{ - de tem unless 
a privilege of protect- 
nd struggling industries. 
5 is b itvoted on 
\ kno likely to 
( ntry if t ITO should 
iI ( ntri¢ are 
( potentialitic nd are 
f that if they are not al- 
to protect their infant industries 
continue to be economicauy 
ent to the more powerful nations. 
I not too re that the Charter in Its 
pre form would not tend to do that. 


ome of the less developed 
that many Members of 
the United States are 
; international organiza- 
yn that would even make it possible for 


to know 


the Congress of 


er nations to dictate in any way what 

I ht be done with the vital industries 
of ar unt The spirit and acumen 
delegat from some of these small 

nei ( of ours is to be commended. 


The following article taken from the 
New York Times of December 18 shows 


that the free-trade efforts of certain del- 
egation e not meeting with too much 
UNITEI TATE Is LosInc Out ON INTERNA- 
I \ TRA ORGANIZATION BOARD PLAN— 
s FR NATIONS FIGHT SPECIAL PLACE ON 





: E I VE, A FACTOR IN VOTE PLAN DEAL 
(By Russell Porter) 

HABANA, DECEMBER 17.—The United States 

d tion to the United Nations Conference 
Trade and Employment today seemed to 

I its fight on the method to be used 
determining the composition of the execu- 

e board of the proposed International 
1 ae @) l n. 

When the United States accepted the one- 
count ne-vote plan of the smaller coun- 
tric d abandoned the struggle for an In- 
t t Trade Organization voting sys- 
tem weighted in proportion to the compara- 

‘ mic strength of the member na- 
would have given the United 

heavy vot y strength, this concession 
made conditional on prevalence for our 


executive board and some other 
However, at today’s meeting 

rgal n committee it was an- 
ed that f 44 delegations that have 





en in the debate on the executive board 
7 support the proposal favored by the 
1 c 
l f 
This i e of the issues left unsolved by 
the Ger Conference of the 18-nation pre- 
y committee which submitted the 


ft charter for the approval of the 58 dele- 
h 3 possible courses on the 
executive board 


of the 
MEMBERS NAMED 


The first proposal specifically names the 


T States and seven other nations of ma- 
economic importance among the 18 board 

ers, a ring 8 countries of permanent 

It also assigns certain seats to geo- 
ireas—Latin America, the Arab 

nd Scandinavia. Only three delega- 


ve spoken for this plan. 

urse merely says that holders 

shall be eligible for imme- 

diate reelection, the remainder of the seats 
assure the United 

her country of a permanent 

ven countries have spoken 


does not 





in favor of this, 

al, supported by the United 
eight states of chief eco- 
-e, as determined by the con- 











é hall be entitled to membership on 
a 4 17 
t United States delegation feels 
t it ine é ible that a permane 
s e de -d to this country even if 
t ‘ 1 course were adopted, the possi- 
bility is forereen that the small and unde- 
veloped countries, which are in a numerical 
I I t de execu e seats to ner 
‘ id more industrialized nations 
S e th undevel d < intrie are in- 
the right use import 
( € q itative re Ictions a d pre 
t $s to protect their new and 
trie nst competition from 
} ndustrialized countries, it is feared 
in me quarters that the second course 
n € le them to nullify the charter ob- 
ye é for the gradual elimination or re- 
du of barriers against international 
Canada and Brazil, which desire permanent 
executive board seats on the basis of their 
economic importance, supported the United 
States at the economic development commit- 


tee meeting today against the joint attack of 
Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela. 

J. J. Brignoli, of Argentina, argues against 
wer in ITO, saying that it should 
be able to make recommendations only. 


*} 
nuch p 





vise, he said, nations would have to 
give up the conduct of their economic life, 
“one of the vital elements of sovereignty” to 


a “‘supranational body.” 

Dana L. Wilgress, for Canada, said that the 
Argentine proposal would violate the most- 
favored-nation principle regarded as one of 
the vital elements of the charter. He said 
that prior approval was necessary to weigh 
the advantages that preferences might bring 
to some countries against injuries to others, 
which might include certain undeveloped 
countries themselves. 

rhe general committee, after a 38-hour de- 
bate tonight adopted a resolution directing 
subcommittee chairmen to make full and in- 
lormative statements to the press after each 
private subcommittee meeting in collabora- 
tion with the United Nations Department of 
Public Information. The resolution was 
moved by Clair Wilcox, of the United States. 
Ten voted for it, one against, and there were 
four abstentions and three absentees, The 
negative vote was cast by Cuba, 


Control of Consumer Installment Credit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. WALLACE CHADWICK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 17, 1947. 

E. WALLACE CHADWICK, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHADWICK: This letter is written 
on the assumption that you would welcome 
an expression of opinion relative to the move 
to have Federal controls again imposed on 
consumer installment credit as a means of 
checking inflation. I think I am in position 
to speak in a disinterested manner since I 
have nothing to do with granting credit. 

Since a good deal of my work throughout 
Pennsylvania is done on behalf of so-called 
necessitous borrowers, I ask the privilege of 
speaking for low-income families who must 
occasionally seek Cash credit to meet emer- 
gencies. You can readily see that the money 
they borrow has little or no influence 


Hon 


to- 
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ward inflation, and that to further restrict 
their sources of credit would be to impose 
an injustice 

When loans granted annu illy by State- 
licensed and regulated lenders in Pennsyl- 
vania are < ified according to the major 
purpose for which the money is obtained, the 
largest grouping is headed, “Medical, dental, 
and hospital bills,” and includes between 15 
and 20 percent of the total. The class next 
to the top is “F consolidating overdue 
bills,” and include ther 15 percent of the 
total. Other classifications are “Funeral ex- 
penses,” “Fuel,” “Moving expenses,” ‘‘Mort- 
age payments and interest,” “Insurance.” 
It is reliably estimated that more than 70 


i 
percent of all credit granted by licensed small 
loan companies in the United States is for 
such purposes. 

It need not be pointed out to you that for 
more than 30 years the Pennsylvania Small 
Loan Act has limited such loans to $300 and 
says the borrower shall have 18 months to re- 
pay if he needs that much time. Regulation 
W cut the loan period to 12 months. That 
meant that often the money needed to tide 
over a crisis could not be granted because the 
family income would not allow for the in- 
stallment payments. The average loan in 
Pennsylvania last year, under regulation W 
and the Pennsylvania small loan law, was less 
than $175, and the average balance December 
31 was only $143. But the number of loans 
granted indicates that more than one out of 
every five families in Pennsylvania required 
help of such nature during the year. Even 
if this type of credit were inflationary in char- 
acter, the total nationai volume would be of 
insignificant importance. 

The small-loan law was originally adopted 
to make it possible for honorable business- 
men to provide adequate and legitimate 
credit for low-income groups. As a result, 
there are today over 500 such small business 
establishments serving Pennsylvania com- 
munities in that capacity. The secretary of 
banking bears testimony that they are keep- 
ing faith with the public. The Honorable D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh, speaking in Philadel- 
phia on November 12, 1947, said that not one 
complaint had been registered with the de- 
partment against a licensee since he had been 
in office. Why subject them again to double 
policing? 

It is of these hundreds of small business 
people and their thousands of humble custo- 
mers that I request you to think when you 
are urged to help reimpose Federal controls 
over consumer installment credit. 

Respectfully yours, 





Curtis A. WILLIAMS, 





Fuel Oil Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
war machines run on oil. Oil is the war 
fuel. Consequently, the most intensive 
search for oil in history is under way, 
reaching into almost every part of the 
world. In this international race for 
scarce petroleum, drilling rigs are boring 
for oil in at least 45 countries. In the 


few areas where oil lands are still un- 
touched, governments and private com- 
panies are competing for the right to 
exploit new fields. 

In my recent trip I saw the America 
oil operations in Saudi Arabia. 


United 
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States firms are exploring for oil in tanker service is accepted as the answer to 
Panama, Ecuador, Saudi Arabia, Italy, ‘UPP!y problems. That seemstoargueeither anq to insert { 1e Appendix of the 
and Denmark. New oil discoveries hi Re renee SO Ene SeaEEn OF 6b complete Raucous a brief history of The Builder 


cal Record a brief history of The Builds 
2 ta 1 ack: bit. Chadian a k of knowledge of it as to impeach either aie oe ee ae _ — 
been made in Alaska, Chile, Sweden, Who hanentiee ab dice Settiemnen at tein | a Masonic corps of officers composed of 


attention of the Members of Conger: 


Japan, Austria, and Morocco. Interna- ernment asency ™” ~~ Masonic employees of the district head- 
tional exploration is being conducted in But it not the Maritime Com: n quarters, public works department, Elev- 


Canada, the Bahamas, Venezuela, Brit- alone w 1 is to blame ‘Tt says that the enth Naval District, San Diego, Calif 
ain, the Netherlands. Egypt. New Guinea, tanke! é road enecific re 


: A meeti! John D. Spreckels I e, F 
the Middle East, and Australia. Govern- ¢ f the President and C 


ment exploration is predominant in rhat pl fastens responsibility upon ru t f fer 
countries in which oil is nationalized— cog ee oe eee * third d eof M 1 Walter } 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Turkey, and "ilies ah een aa ne eee 1 em f the Navy District Head 
Russia. Fortunately for us, Americans  t was willing to pour out Americ: quarters Public Works Departme san | 

are far in the lead in this world-wide (ond foe ae to eld E one $0 ant tock eph M. Kendall im ee 


‘ nda ior \ I iid lrope . R. NU : € haP tM er f Sout VW 
search for a vital fuel. et, and it did aid Europe in this case odes No. 28% zi aie : 
The subject of oil is of great current W"' f emotior bigheartedne Public W 


interest to New Englanders, especially eee ‘ U Tor ee vie ae in the E nd West, 1 
those of Maine, who are faced with a a 8 seni tidied A eten char. erring of t gree. 4 , ‘y 
shortage of fuel oil during the cold win- lll aie cae Sear Sees ing the cl y of t meet it a 





ter season. Like all of the rest of the recent American policy. No doubt it was Sr. burne Warke pen ' 
New England delegation, I have been ple W es, bu 1 that a degree ter M ( Of- 
working very hard on this matter for the ¢ ; e formed by the 1 Works M 
seems to center in getting more oil M ment seems to be per é rt 

ers assigned to this area. I hav 7 oe “ ao ec 

the matter up with the Maritime Com- ee ee eee aa te oursels a eames so om dges as w M 
mission and the major oil companies. In tne adem 5 aihtet Nadine temeiee  cae - seat dale 

addition to this my Armed Services Com- protection, and for life. The Congre aide ite : : , 

mittee is making an investigation and which pr es to pare ne § ) pate in the work of Ma 

bringing pressure for action. Some en- om t l id propriath set A meet was ed for the pur e of or- 
couraging results have been obtained as ™ore tl kely to whittle down the vray ganization on the 14th day of Feb 
the Maritime Commission announced on ‘2° ! ee | Ct P 
December 15 that it had completed ar- Come UP next soe : ys ak «ore oo eee i 
rangements for putting into operation all  appropr can and Will be made. not be- ; ears oa 

of its idle tankers which are commer- cause of ns of stingine k of sym- Aaenhie dita on te @ 

cially usable. However, Maritime Com- I y ( isregard of the necessity of proposed ; 
missioner Raymond S. McKeough stated bu 1 ab | LO restore eco! v 1 I 

the next day to the House Commerce ScUrity Under rece eee crates without Since that date ; 

Committee that the Maritime Commis- |... aries eee eee = Vas ee ee é ; 
sion has no tankers that could be used That. manv ¢ Mm think. tee proper iensente Teme oe 
to ease fuel shortages on the east coast n ‘ = led e Congress does not fall N ‘ the E M i 
It appears that the real reasons for this & e « r of offeri ; u had expe é 

lack of oil tankers for the east c t of s t 4 man’s work; anditis tions nor held Mi ( 


are: First, that too many of them have + ‘ cy that common sense St n scl 1, und 
already been sold to foreign countries; "" Prevent wat Zine of congremmonel Chri §=— the two Fast Rauaters, the rite e third 
and second, that the United States oil “", i aia 
companies simply will not assign more of rs “ ne eee ee ee as =e Raden Seo 
their tankers to carry oil to the east of ert nlannine of which it is necessary William H. Moser . the Be 
coast. now t nt. A cold America is a less Works Department. A this writing 1 
The assistant to the President of the strong Amer Represen - kin 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey states ‘ows of Maine's Third District said in Wash- Gicates to the Sublime De of M 
that there is no shortage in Maine at ™ ane NE. ee See eee - ae 
present. The Bureau of Mines re} . ¥ 
that Maine will use approximately l.-  gentace of inst Sa aca ea years. but M 
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590,000 barrels of heating oil for ap- , et fuel to be 20 percent or rt and the mem! f The B 
proximately 44,500 units during the cur- hort for the hard winter ahead. If the ar Tod ter <0 1 
rent year. With these conflicting re- « it 3 tankers or even @ frac-  S'UGY, Few yrs ay 
ports, I am convinced all the more that * Bi L would not be shiver <n a - : , 
the best authorities as to whether afuel %F" lai i aty Gu 2 ; 
oil shortage actually exists in Maine art aa sont tn Want — . the me 
the Maine people themselves, eter de. Gost “en cena tons cle tes 

Under unanimous consent, I include United States Ne eport that the Presi- i 
with my remarks an editorial from the dent {and able 1 — 
Portland Press Herald, December 18,con- from Mr. 17 : ~ Arlo 1 
cerning “surplus” tankers: SES | A ‘all “The B 

MORE BLUN a } ( 

The Maritime Commission ha nnour i = ce oe J M. 1 
that it 1 no surplus tankers to put into Brief History of “The Builders” ee : . 
the oil supply service along the € ern sea- Pi a ; 
board. All its tankers have been ld, it . a : 
says, to domestic and foreign buyers, or prom- EXTENSION OF REMARKS he } 4 
ised for delivery No fewer than 83 of the OF Pr 
ships have gone abroad and there would be +} 
brea h of contracts and so forth were the HON. CHARLES K. FLETCHER t} 
United States to renege on the transactions. OF CALIFORNIA cause 

ut the Commission also says that the last —— ‘ a _ t t } ‘ ' 
oe An aan a sold last Friday— IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES nn ; 
surely an amazing admission when everybody Friday, December 19, 1947 f 
has known and has been talking for weeks - ! 
about the current and growing scarcity of Mr. FLETCHER. Mr: Speaker, it 
oil along the east coast particularly, where my honor and privilege to call to the me! r , J ) 
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I manne 1 re- 
i i me 

QO there ‘ n work 
Vi Depar é The Build- 
re ef the one 
13 ) the 
d . 22:30. 
( i ! e filled by 
i er duy in the 
( l ne € re This 
é i hly 
De . ( ne ial 
Membe held or now holding office 

The Builder ire as Iollow 
Fi f Theodore R. Miller, president; 
Russell Lumley, first vice president; Ernest 
W. Holzhey, second vice president; Wilson D, 
Lorenzen, secretary; Joseph M. Ke ull (dure 
ing organization), acting secretary, director, 
Present, second year: Joseph M. Kendall, 
president; Russe Lumley, first vice presi- 
dent: William Elkins, second vice president; 
Ernest W. H f secretary; Theodore R. 

Mille ict retary, director 
It is the keen desire of the members that 
the not t distant future a way may be 
ind through proper Masonic channels to 


il chapters of “The Build- 
listricts where naval public- 
{ nts are to be found in order 
t Government Masonic civilia 





n employees 


meet upon a common ground, perfect 

themselves in Masonic ritual, promote loyalty 

their G nt, and enhance enthusi- 

m and thfulness to their daily govern- 
nent i wc yati 

N embe 7, 2907. 

JOSEPH M. KENDALL, 
President, 
San DIE CALIF 


Also, Mr. Speaker, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, “The Builder’s 
Creed,” which, if taken to the hearts of 
men and adhered to in our daily lives, 
would make this a far better world in 
which to live: 

THE BI 

We 1. Mason 
of the public works department of the elev- 
naval district headquarters, San Diego, 
duly crganized this 14th day of Feb- 
ruary 1946 under authority granted by the 
inspector of the one hundred and 
Masonic district of California do 
icreby adopt as the name by which this or- 
inization shall be Known, that of The 


ILDER'S CREED 
> corps of officers, employees 
nth 
el i 


Calil 


Among the many departments of the 
United States Navy, the public works de- 
iffed by officers of the Civil 
Engineer Corps, is responsible for the fabri- 
cation of structures ashore necessary for the 
operation and ~servation of our great Na- 


It is theirs to convert the raw 


partment, st 











n ma- 
erials of nature into structures of strength, 
ervice, and beauty. 

We therefore Geem it appropriate that we, 

Masonic employees of the public works 
Cepartment iflucnced by the objectives of 
ir employers end in pattern of that great 


cient architect and master builder, should, 
\ ation of his example, commit 
urselves to the noble and gicrious purpose 
of building character among mankind, 
unded upon these noble virtues of broth- 
erly love, relief, and truth. 
t nd we do hereby pledge ourselves, 
knowing that by so doing the great moral 
benefits thus derived will directly and indi- 
ibuted among ourselves, our 
homes, our State, and our Nation. 
zyned this 14th day of February 1946, 
THE BUILDERS, 
THEODORE R. MILLER, 
Past Master. 
KENDALL, 
Past Master. 


mmemo! 


ro this « 


rectly be dist: 


JOSEPH M. 


Detroit Citizens Plead for Loans, Credits, 
and Reiief for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the following resolution, 
together with a petition, signed by prom- 
inent citizens of the city of Detroit in 
professions and business, and actively 
engaged as civic leaders, addressed to 
you and requesting that I submit it to 
you and to the Members of the House. 

As I understand it, this petition comes 
not as the result of any pressure by any 
organized group, but comes spontane- 
ously from these citizens as patriotic 
Americans of Polish extraction, request- 
ing that the Polish Nation and the Polish 
people receive a square deal. They can- 
not understand why billions of dollars 
are being appropriated as outright gifts 
to nations and people who have been our 
enemies, and the Polish Nation and the 
Polish people, who have always been on 
our side in every struggle, are being 
ignored and _ discriminated against. 
They request specifically that the Polish 
Nation and the Polish people receive 
loans and credits on a business basis, and 
some relief aid for the needy and 
destitute. 

We must not drop the iron curtain on 
the Polish people who have always been 
our loyal friends. We should not shunt 
them aside and deny them even com- 
mercial loans that they desperately need 


in their struggle for reconstruction. Po- 
land today has trade agreements with 
practically every nation in Europe. To- 


day two-thirds of Polish coal export is 
going to Scandinavian countries, France, 
Italy, Austria, and other western Europe 
nations. Poland is making a real con- 
tribution to the recovery of Europe. 
Polish needs should not be ignored. 

The resolution and the petition which 
are addressed to you, Mr. Speaker, I 
am herewith including as a part of my 
remarks: 

President Truman by proclamation has 
called Congress to meet in special session 
on November 17 to appropriate funds for 
emergency relief to Eurcpe. Congress will 
he asked by the President to act immedi- 
ately on emergency aid for Europe before 
taking up equally important domestic ques- 
tions confronting the American people. 

We are of the opinion that Poland is in 
dire need of economic aid and should be 
considered for a ioan and relief. 

Our reasons for making this appeal on 
behalf of the Polish Nation and its people 
are as follows: 

First. As the first nation to fall victim to 
the terrible attacks of the German aggres- 
sors in 1939 Poland suffered untold spiritual 
and material damage over a period of 6 years. 
No other country underwent such an ordeal— 
invasion, a long period of occupation, and, 
finally, methodical destruction by the re- 
treating German armies. 

Second. Polish coal, exported on a stead- 
ily increasing scale, has become a very im- 
portant factor in the reconstruction of the 
countries of Europe, The number of eco- 








nomic agreements between Poland and other 
European countries serves as an example 
of the sincere economic cooperation in ex- 
istence. But, new and modern mining 
equipment is needed in the near future if 
Poland is to continue to contribute to her 
own swift recovery and that of Europe. Cer- 

inly a loan would contribute significantly in 

S respect, 

As Americans of Polish descent, we are 
in favor of this special session of Congress 
also considering the merits of a loan to 
Poland as an essential and most necessary 
part of the proposal to aid European re- 
covery. The Polish people are deserving of 
the most careful consideration of this mat- 
ter. 

We know that the American people have 
humanitarian and warm feelings for the 
Polish people. We know that a loan to 
Poland will receive the overwhelming sup- 
port of the people of this country. 

Therefore, we urge you to make this ap- 
peal heard upon the floor of Congress, and 
that your fullest cooperation be given to- 
ward this most urgent matter. 





Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: The enclosed memoran- 
dum expresses the views of the undersigned 
on the vital need for an American loan and 
relief to Poland as an essential part of the 
program to aid European recovery. 

We urge you to give this memorandum 
your kind consideration and support. 

Jacob P. Sumeracki, Wayne County 
auditor, John M. Sobieski, Sophia 
C. Waluk, Janina Horbaszewska- 
Hoska, Steve Sydlowski, Sylvia B. 
Falk, Helen Tarzen, Dorothy 
Zamajski, Detroit; Alexandra Zdy- 
bicki, Dearborn; Stella C. Pasko, 
Frank Protasiewicz, Detroit; Ste- 
phen S. Skrzycki, M. D., mayor of 
Hamtramck, Stephen Malicki, 
Stanley J. Draganski, Hamtramck; 
Wanda Gitari, Joseph Charnoske, 
Lillian Durda, Margaret Schmaizin, 
Peter Melwer, Sylvester A. Czer- 
winski, Frank Schen, Roman 
A. Kescinski, Stanley Kabocin- 
ski, Detroit; Chris Dombroski, 
Dearborn; Chester A. Kozdroj, 
John J. Poleski, Mary Ann Woicik, 
Frank Novak, Sabina Bialkowska, 
John Mankowski, Elsie Plonka, 
Martin W. Baginski, John Dysarz, 
Bolesilaw Olszowy, Andrew A. 
Osborn, Genowefa Mionczynski, 
Frank Gorezyca, Mae Wojcinski, 
Detroit; Mary Lesniak, Dearborn; 


Zofia Nowakowska, Zofia Terski- 
Nuck, Irena Nowakowska, De- 
troit; Helen Roslonski, Utica: 
rena A. Nowakowski, Frank 
Kaye, Frank Chmielek, De- 
troit; Wm, A. Mazankowski, Ham- 


tramck; Bessie Wilczynski, Peter 
R. Spiewak, Andrew Grab. Mrs. E. 
Przbysz, Carl Brzostek, Zofia Koz- 
lowski, Margaret Strzesz2wski, 
Felix Zablocki, John Marcinkow- 
ski, Theresa Nowicki, Boleslaw 
Paradowicz, Feliksa Paradowicz, 
B. F. Domzalski, Frank M. Lemke, 
Leo J. Mondziel, Watson Walkie- 
wicz, B. F. Chamski, Ben Burczyk, 
Detroit; V. Targonski, Wyandotte; 
Con. S. Gryczka, Frank S. Sleter, 
Henry C. Pytell, S. Charles No- 
wak, Grosse Pointe; Stan J. Mirus, 
Stanley F. Kaczor, Walter A. 
Stempien, Arthur Cyrowski, Dr. W. 
T. Osowski, Theo. F. Zemla, Nich- 
olas J. Lubinski, Max J. Witkow- 
ski, Bruno Ustarbowski, S. J. 


Siwka, M. D., F. A. Osowski, M. D., 
Anthony J. 


Francis D,. Balicki, 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Agri- level of livir » we wish to attain. We need  distril tion of agri 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas to remind o1 es often that limiti it ae ' 











has played a very important part in Put makes us poorer, n eee : 

training agriculturists for Texas and for Production should by ' Se 

the world. This land-grant institution 2° 50°. hese See ee aa 7 
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conditions and increasing efficiency in inued prosperity} d in- i ‘ ‘ i ed 

farming. Thousands of young men f bu r and in- ribu ! re ' 
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country but in all other countries _ soils I t fivina 
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program As an alterna- 
vernment be 
uring larger larm ana 
to secure 
pl supplies of 
and in using its pres- 
ent f l and monetary powers to this end. 


Credit and finance: Commodity loans, farn 


of present 


‘ e and operating credit, crop insur- 

e in rural housing, rural eiec- 

i the like, should continue to 

( iraged by the Government as part of 
olicy The role Government 


d ix Federal housing should be 





ted re ¢ ely to rural housing projects. 

W to encourage better homes by pro- 

\ I redit terms in accordance with the 

farming system 

I ¢ wh ive maintained their p- 

f é d practiced good husbandry in 

ce f us price declines and other 

1 rtunes bey 1 their control should be 
] ted against loss of their farms 

H th, ret tion, and service facilities: 

Extel ns of rual electrification, rural tele- 

i farm-to-market roads are still 

Local roads are often limiting 

in riculture production and farm 

] Furthermore, aditional recreational 

nd health facilities are needed in rural areas 

Id receive the support of adequate 

funds at the county, State, and Federal levels. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 








American farm families have the right to 

1 1at the land-grant colleges and 

ther agricultural agencies seek full coop- 

erat of all persons and groups, private or 

publi who have contributions to make to 
i i ure 

Increased r nsibility has been placed in 

th ind-grant college system through in- 


priations during the past 50 
ne to merit a continuation and 
ind support, 


( ind the State legislatures are sup- 





rs. We hi 


©) il lh Of THIS « 


nfidence 


nany agencies now working on the 
tural front. We question the wisdom 
atin verlapping agencies with the re- 
duplication of effort and overhead 
e ¢ sion among the farmers served 


function of each agency. We ear- 
recommend that all Federal agricul- 
rencies be coordinated by the United 


Department of Agriculture and that 
be channeled through existing State 
é ic This will result in a simplification 








( i tion, greatly reduce overhead 
ex} elimin te overlapping agencies, and 
avoid the confusion now existing among 
f 1e! s to the functions of each agency. 
I important that the return to more State 
respol ty be made as soon as possible, 











Ou farm recently have gone 

t 1 two trying experiences; the 
epression of the early thirties and 

e de ting World War II just ended. 
Wh ir people want now above everything 
el is an opportunity to build a more satis- 
factory and secure life. Our farm people 
I more permanence, stability, security, 
nd dependability in their agriculture. To 
end there is real need for increased unity 

f purpose and effort among rural people 
nd in all agencies working with agriculture 
Views of International Association of 


Machinists on Marshall Plan and In- 
flation Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. McMAHON. Mtr. President, the 
International Association of Machinists 
has a reputation among workingmen of 
being one of the soundest and most pro- 
gressive trade-unions in the country. 
With its membership of more than 600,- 
000 working in every State and Territory 
in the Nation, this union’s views on the 
Marshall plan and the President’s pro- 
gram for inflation controls will be of in- 
terest to every Member of Congress. 
The IAM attitude on these vital questions 
is expressed in an editorial published this 
week in the Machinist, the union’s of- 
ficial weekly newspaper. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE 


A MARSHALL PLAN FOR AMERICA, TOO 


The principal political question in the 
world today is whether the working people of 
Europe are going to support communism or 
democracy. We believe that communism, 
like fascism, is a philosophy of despair. It 
only attracts working people when they have 
given up hope of feeding and clothing their 
families under a free, democratic system. 

To rebuild democracy in western Europe, 
the working people need food, clothing, and 
tools. Without these minimum essentials, 
they can have no hope of rebuilding a free 
sy 


s 
If we can, through the Marshall plan, give 
hope to the long-suffering peoples of western 
Europe, there is no question that they will 
support a democratic system under which 
they are free to develop their own labor or- 
ganizations independent of government 
domination and control. 
On these grounds we endorse the Marshall 
n wholeheartedly and urge its enactment 
by Congress. 

We do not believe, however, that the 
United States can undertake such a gigantic 
project of European aid without placing cer- 
tain safeguards on our Own economy at 
home. We can afford to rush the necessary 
aid to Europe only if we are prepared, at the 
same time, to protect our own people from 
the deprivation and suffering that a run- 
away price inflation is sure to bring. 

Mindful of this danger, the President of 
the United States has asked for the power 
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to restore pri 





p! wher- 
ever and whenever such res are 
required to protect our Zé from 
the consequences of an in eady 
has reached the danger eady, the 
third round of postwar price increases is well 


advanced, despite the fact that third round 





wage increases have not yet been proposed. 

The only alternative to price control and 
rationing, we believe, is a system of profit 
control through the reimposition of excess- 
profit taxes on business, in this way to re- 


move some of the incentives for excessively 


high prices. We ut 


ve that Congress consider 


the reenactment of excess-profits taxes, such 
as those in effect during the war. 
The Marshall plan cannot succeed unless 


adequate safeguards are placed On our own 
economy. If Congress votes for the Marshall 
plan on the one hand, and refuses to vote an 
American plan at the same time, it will be 
guilty of neglect of its first duty— 
looking after the welfare of Americans. 

We believe that Congress must vote both 
the Marshall plan and inflation controls or 
neither, 


gross 





CT 


Summary of Legislation of the Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, December 4), 1947 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a summary, 
which has been prepared by the senior 
Senator from Ohio |Mr. Tart], of legis- 
lation passed by the Congress during the 
speci®] session of the Eightieth Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

SENATOR TAFT’s STATEMENT ON ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF THE NOVEMBER-DECEMBER CONTIN- 
UATION OF THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 
Congress reconvened November 17, 1947, on 

call of the President to consider the imme- 

diate need for the relief of foreign countries 
and to deal with domestic inflation. 

By general agreement, matters not 
immediately concerned with the President's 
program were deferred until the regular ses- 
sion. Prompt consideration was given by 
committees and by Congress to the proposal 
for increased aid to provide essential food, 
fuel, and other commodities to the people of 
Austria, China, France, and Italy suffering 
from short crops and a reduced production of 
coal. Authorizations and appropriations 
were provided for al! Immediate needs. 

The problem of high prices and 
points contained in the program submitted 
by the President were considered by numer- 
ous committees of the House and Senate. 

The question of the restoration of wartime 
controls was postponed for consideration at 
the regular session. 

Various matters considered by the com- 
mittees, however, were consolidated in a bill 
which (a) extended export controls for an- 
other year, (b) extended control of transpor- 
tation facilities for another year, (c) author- 
ized a campaign for the conservation of food 
and feed, (d) authorized the stimulation of 
production of food in foreign countries, and 
(e) authorized the President to approve the 


other 








making of voluntary agreements in various 
industries providing for priority allocation 
and limitation of inventories 

In the field of the operation of distilleries 
where industry agreement had proved to be 
impossible, the bill authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture to impose limitat on the 
use of grain in distilling 

The Senate considered and acer 


ons 


ed to the 





ratification of the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance for the Common ‘De- 
fense of the American Republics This 
treaty, providing a definition of aggression 
and eliminating the veto power, was recog- 


nized as the most important step ever taken 


to preserve the security and peace of the 
Western Hemisphere, and set an example 
which the world may follow. 

FOREIGN AID ACT OF 1947 


(Public Law 389, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) 


This act provides immediate aid 
needed by Austria, China, France, and Italy 
Food, medical supplies, fibers, fuel, petro- 
leum, and petroleum products, fertilizer, and 
seed, will be delivered in the recipient coun- 
tries. Appropriations of $597,000,000 are 
authorized. Each country receiving aid 
shall first agree to give full publicity to the 
source and amount of commodities received 
and to make such commodities’ available to 
the people at reasonable price 


urgently 








INCREASED AID FOR RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
(Public Law 394, 80th Cong., Ist 
Amends the National Housing Act by au- 


thorizing the Pederal Housing Administrator 
to immediately increase by $250,000,000 the 


sess.) 


amount of insurance available for new resi- 
dential construction An additional $500,- 
000,000 may be made available at the dis- 


cretion of the President. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
(Public Law 395, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) 


The President is authorized to continue 
export controls, to allocate transportation 
facilities, to encourage the greater produc- 
tion and conservation of food and agricul- 
tural commodities, and to encourage the 
making of voluntary agreements in indus- 


try, business, and agriculture for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the econoiny of the 
United States. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT AMENuUMENT OF 1947 


(Public Law 392, 80th Cong., 
Amends section 8 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make public the names of 
traders on the boards of trade on the com- 
modity markets and to direct them to supply 


lst sess.) 


such names to congressional committees 
upon request, 
COMMISSION ON REORGANIZATION OF TI! 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE G 
(Public Law 391, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) 


Relieves disabilities of law preventing the 


)VERNMENT 


employment of experts and specialists re- 
quired in the work of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 


the Government. 


INTER-AMERICAN TREATY OF RECIPROCAL 
(Executive II, 80th Cong., lst sess.) 


AID 


This treaty provides for positive and uni- 
fied action in the event of armed attack 
against any American state; consultati 
and the machinery for consultation is pro- 
vided, not only with respect to armed attack 
but also when any situation might arise to 
endanger peace. A special hemisphere se- 
curity area is defined as well as political, eco- 
nomic, and military measures to be employed 
against an aggressor. Provision is included 


for effective integration of inter-American 
peace 


machinery into the United Nations, 
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Notes on a Trip to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


F MICHIGAN 





19, 1947 


Mr. WOODRUFF 


Speaker, 


been privileged to read Notes on a Trip 
to Europe, by Ernest T. Weir, chairman 
of National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mr. Weil ( f the most brilliant and 
sound busine nen of this country. For 
years he has kept constantly in touch 
with conditions in foreign countries. He 


returned from a trip to Europe on Sep- 


tember 9, 1947, and has submitted his ob- 
servations while there by notes dictated 
recently. They contain not only his im- 


th 1Y 


of the countries visited but also 
which were arrived at 


1 thought and study 


pression 
some conclusions 
“only after « 
The notes 

Nx 


arelu 
follow: 


TES ON A TRIP 


























(By Ernest T. Wei of Na ] 

; Steel Cor Pa.) 

On a trip abroad August 1 ¢ 
ending in New York on September 9, 1947 
spent 1 week in London, 5 days in Switz 
land, and the balance of the time in France. 
My purpose I ng the trip w to com- 
pare present ¢ 1 n the countries vis- 
ited with my recolle n of conditions tn the 
same c¢ untries n pre us visits before the 
war and to check by j onal observation the 
impressions I have gained on international 
matters fron ading of newspapers, mag- 
Zine and t No one, of course, can 
make a thor study of wide areas in 1 
month's tir ré re, however, certain 
general aspects which become immediately 
apparent and lead t conclusions which 
would not be changed materially by any 
amount of time tu - 
pects, in the main ] 

In addition t Ss 
with people of a er- 
views with a group of outstanding men in 
industry and finance the countries visited 
These m é important, practical busi- 
ness leade e observations were based 
on an intimate K wledge of the condit 
applying E € enerally as well l 
their respecti' ntries. In cas¢ heir 
discussion with me were without reserve 
They spoke e€ d frankly on all que Ss 
raised. A ig! 1e ¢ 1 s of these 1 

re represente these notes, I am 1 
iberty é é because it w in- 
der d ri u s were - 
fidence 

For co! ¢ isimplicity r TY res- 
si ( e prese ed sep- 
arately 

FRANCE 

B ] e country looks good, with the 
ey f the cities and districts in Nor- 
m W 1 suffered heavy war destruc- 
ti count distri have bee l 
( va ind appear jus bout the sam o 

he last time I wa Fran 

In Paris there I outward evidse e of 
distress The city is well kept and 1 the 
sam before the war, there being no de- 
struction in the Paris district. The streets 
were full of people, stores seemed normal, 
and people dressed about the same as I have 
always seen them in Paris, with r irface 
evidence of malnutriti In restaur ts the 
food is up to the normal standard lenti- 
ful, and this also applies tn the } 


Businessmen 
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coal t ther countries in Europe 
France, bringing in a large revenue 
irce. But now the miners work 
da\ a week as against 6 before the 
I recent ¢ 1 strike, which was a se- 
t leir over-al roduction, I con- 
f esult of bad mat ement and poor 
; the part f the Governmen 
\ of course, oW and operates the 
mine 
In England there is still a great amount of 
we 1, business ability technical knowl- 
é id producing property. With intelli- 
ent support on the part of the leaders of the 
pe ll of this could be ed effectively to 
It E ind back to where it can again take 
é i l 


GERMANY 
There is uni 
E h busi 


versal agreement on the part of 


nessmen that Germany must be 


rehabilitated and a great increase in produc- 
t ) ht about by allowing the German 
} e l berty in the re istruction of 

é ct try I do not believe we can ever 
have a i Europe until this is started 
I Mor thau plan 1oplied in Germany 
I r country was one of the great crimes 


Ihe report of Mr. Hoover, which was en- 


dorsed by the group of American business- 
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e putting this into effect. This is 

Lr ¢ misrepresen n to the people 
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i} is still in control 

i ne ngress mu take 

ste} t accomplish—that is, a proper 
program for the rehabilitation of Germany. 
We f course, will have to advance money 
to Germany t bring that about, but I be- 
ve it e of the safest places in Europe 

it funds for reconstruction under a 


GENERAL 


nvinced that the United States 
I yntinue t once the practice of 
loaning or giving money to foreign countries 
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most critical investigation of 





t I ram for the use of the money. This 
vestigation must not be left in the hands 

of regular officials of our Government, 

whether from the State Department < 


others. On the contrary, it should be put 











int 1ds of industrialists and other prac- 
ti men—according to the problem in- 
v v can make intelligent decisions, 








experience, and free from political 
r diplomatic pressures. 

I came back fully convinced that in France 
gland there is not the slightest danger 
unism. I am also convinced there 









of ¢ 
is 1 danger of ultimate ccmmunism in the 
United States. In my opinion, communism, 


lified by Russia, 


can only be applied 
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untries with problems re- 
ulting directly from their form of govern- 


ment and low production without coming 
back to the United States with a deep ap- 
iation of its fundamental values and of 


he great things it has done to improve the 








standards of li z of all of the people. 

In England tl] has not been the case in 
the past r it nce—in fact, none of the 
European countries has offered opportunities 
for better living such as we have here 





ry e government 
trolled Engiand practic 


f the last war operated on 
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ally up to the time 
the old-fashioned 
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the end of the Victorian period, England 
wes a great power and the richest country 
in the world. Wealth from all section: 
the world 
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rich families and, 1 
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controlled by 
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ilies lost interest in work. In the main 
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nglish industry as a 





steel works, textile plants, 
made no effort t 
them As a result, 





manufacturers 
together, establish uniform prices, and t 
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rhe result was uniform prices that were 
hich enough to allow the most inefficient op- 

I id profits. Thes? profits 
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were largely paid out in dividends and very 
little was put back into the properties. This 





is the principal reason why England’s coal 
mines, steel works, and other operations are 


to a consider ted as com- 
pared with similar operations in the United 
States. Our standards have been constantly 
improved as a result of extreme competition 
which has forced the reinvestment of a great 
part of the earnings as well as new money. 
A competitive economy is the only one that 
can bring progress in any country, in my 
opinion, and is has not applied in Eng- 
land or in France but must apply if they 
are to progress in the future. Even today in 
both England and France, corporations are 
having large earnings and paying out large 
dividends, in both cases greater than we do 
in this country. In fact, some bankers and 
businessmen admitted to me that industry 
was making more money than it was actually 
entitled to. 

In Europe generally friendly relationships 
between countries are made extremely diffi- 
cult by the rigid customs methods.’ You are 
carefully checked when into these 
countries by the customs Officials and also 


when you leave, There is an atmosphere of 


able extent antiqua 
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Mr. Speaker, voluntary package and 


parcel relief to Europe is the best con- 
tribution America can make toward sav- 
ing Christian civilization in Europe, 
Congress might well encourage that 
movement by providing temporary poste 
age exemption for this charity. 





Anti-Inflation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, passage 
of the improperly labeled anti-inflation 
bill does not in any way accomplish the 
purpose for which the Congress was 
called into special session by President 
Truman. 

To meet the present, emergency as an 
anti-inflation measure this bill is a fraud 
and sham, and it is commonly regarded 
in the Halls of Congress as a political 
hoax. It will neither fix prices at their 
present level nor prevent the continuing 
increase in the cost of living, which in a 
few months undoubtedly will reach even 
more serious proportions. 

The bill, however, does give power to 
the President to continue some control 
over exports, transportation facilities, 
and the allocation of grain for distilling 
purposes. It also provides for the use of 
the old political expedient, often used but 
1ever successful—voluntary cooperation 
of industry. 

I voted for the bill because I believe 
the continuation of these powers given 
to the President is necessary. It has been 
said that half a loaf is better than none, 
but I am afraid the Republican leader- 
ship has provided only a thin slice of a 
real program against inflation. 

Republican leaders have stated that, 
if this legislation does not prove effective 
in curbing prices, they will set up more 
rigid controis. In my judgment, the cost 
of living will continue to increase, and 
our time is running out in the battle 
against inflation. Continuous debate 
should have been given this tremendously 
important subject, if necessary, through 
the entire holiday season. 

President Truman has pointed out 
that, even if Congress should act now 
in accordance with his wishes, a reason- 
able time must elapse before he can set 
up the neceSsary machinery to act should 
the situation become more desperate. 

I stated publicly on many occasions in 
1946 that premature removal of price 
controls would be gambling with our 
economy. That unfortunate gamble has 
resulted in the loss of billions of dollars 
to consumers of the Nation to date. A 
continuation of that type of desperate 
gambling, as evidenced by actions of the 
Republican leadership during this ses- 
sion, will bring further suffering and 
hardship to the people, and may very 
well lead to the catastrophic collapse of 
our present economy, 
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Present Conditions in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from a citizen of France 
to his sister in this country, which I am 
sure will be helpful in bringing about an 
understanding of conditions in that 
country. The letter, with identifying 
features eliminated, as translated, reads: 

NoOvEMBER 16, 1947. 

My Dear -———: Your letter of October 25 
gave us great pleasure and we understood it 
perfectly * * *, because we are making 
great progress in English. Your letters are 
the best teachers for us. 

* * * Iam going to try to give you some 
infcrmation on our economic and political 
situation. The economic information I have 
been able to gather myself—it is not a ques- 
tion of more or less exact Official statistics. 
But before beginning the details it is, I be- 
lieve, necessary to go kack several years in 
order to understand the situation of France 
the day after the defeat of June 1940: 

Our country seemed then definitely 
crushed, the Government had accepted the 
treaty with the Germans which imposed on 
us very heavy burdens of the armistice, much 
too heavy for us to carry out. This was, 
moreover, a great mistake on the part of 
Hitler. We found ourselves thus apparently 
alone before the colossal, inhuman German, 
and all hope seemed to us useless. Even old 
Marshal Petain preached resignation to us. 
But a voice made itself heard on the waves of 
our radios. A yeneral, unknown to many 
French people, spcke to us from London and 
told us not to despair. He, De Gaulle, an- 
nounced to us already in June 1940 that some 
day quite soon the great democracy of the 
United States of America would be with Eng- 
land and us to repulse the German invader 
from our soil. And it is thanks to him that, 
little by little during our terrible years of 
occupation, resistance against the Germans 
was organized. And from that moment it is 
necessary to understand the sacrifices that 
we had to agree to each day. In order to de- 
stroy the enemy, to hinder him from making 
our country a base of operations against 
Great Britain, the French were obliged to de- 
stroy themselves the assets which constituted 
a great part of our national wealth (rail- 
roads, power and electric plants, steel fac- 
tories, etc.). In every part of the country 
the duty of the French was to break the Ger- 
mans. The nearer the hour of the Allied in- 
vasion approached the more numerous these 
destructions, and often we had to destroy in- 
estimable wealth. But never did we ask our- 
selves how we could ever rebuild. In acting 
thus the French knew that they were con- 
tributing powerfully to the final and com- 
mon victory. The Germans at that point 
were so thwarted by our actions that they 
tried every means of combating them. Over 
30,000 patriots were shot and innumerable 
others were deported, of which number many 
never returned. The American chiefs, and 
especially Eisenhower, realized how very use- 
ful the French “Forces of the Interior” were 
to the actions of the Allied troops. 

To all these voluntary destructions one 
must add those occasioned by the Allied bom- 
bardments during the entire war, certainly 
necessary bombardments and against which 
we never protested, since we recognized the 


necessity of them. But it is none the less 
true that with us the destructions accumu- 
lated and ruins covered our country—and 
war returning again on our territory in 1944 
caused ruin of entire regions, The Germans 
in their flight spared us no desolation—St, 
Dié is a typical example of this. That is why 
the day after victory, exhausted France found 
herself in a state of complete collapse. 

Our railroads, which we didn’t want to give 
to the Germans, were cut, our bridges blown 
up, our locomotives destroyed, thousands of 
cars out of commission, our canals dry be- 
cause it had been necessary to do that in 
blowing up their banks. Today all our 
bridges are rebuilt, our railroads and canals 
all in good condition. The trains whistle 
again in the countryside, not as numerous as 
before the war because we lack coal. The re- 
strictions on traffic pertain only to passenger 
trains, because the movement of freight 
trains is intense and the number of loaded 
cars exceeds sometimes that of prewar days. 
Here are some examples of work of recon- 
struction completed these past years. 

Near Paris the great viaduct of Nogent-sur- 
Marne, over which passes the Paris-Mulhcuse 
Railroad, had been destroyed. At first it was 
temporarily repaired. Now it is definitely 
repaired and open to travel. 

Between St. Dié and St. Marie-aux-Mines 
is a tunnel which the Germans had trans- 
formed into a subterranean factory to manu- 
facture Vl’s and V2’s_ Before their surrender 
they blew up this tunnel, destroying every- 
thing. Now all is repaired and the trains pass 
through it again, connecting les Vosges ind 
Alsace. The same is true of the tunnel from 
Saales to Provencheres, which was destroyed 
in 1944, and is entirely rebuilt. 

Right now our Bureau of Bridges and Roads 
is rebuilding the bridges over the Rhine. As 
we lack material we are using the scrap ma- 
terial in the temporary parts which in Nor- 
mandy were used in the Allied landings. In 
a little while the bridge of Neuf-Brisach 
(near Colmar) can be used again. It will not 
be beautiful, but very solid and useful. 

In the regions of the battle grounds (Lor- 
raine, Alsace, Nord) our mines were flooded 
and our surface installations destroyed. To- 
day the output has returned to the regular 
rhythm of prewar days, but our equipment 
is worn out because during the war no re- 
pairs could be made. It was necessary after 
liberation to repair it hastily with the best 
means at hand. 

In the mining region of Mulhouse the po- 
tassium mines were the theater for bloody 
and destructive combats. During some 
months work was impossible, but today it has 
begun again and production will soon reach 
prewar standards. In that same region nu- 
merous textile factories were greatly damaged 
by war, but are now in full production. I 
can cite: 

Dolfuss & Noack: Felt and technical cloth 
factory—500 workers. The factory was in 
1944-45 for several weeks on the line of fire 
between French and German troops. Two 
hundred millions in destruction; buildings 
and machines entirely destroyed. Today new 
buildings rise in the place of walls blackened 
by fire, and work has begun in the temporary 
locations, 

Gluck & Co.: Manufacturers of combed 
wool material. Destroyed by Allied bombard- 
ments—500 workers. Material and buildings 
90 percent destroyed. The new buildings will 
be finished in a month or two and for over a 
year work has been going on in some repaired 
bulldings with the means at hand. 

Schaeffer & Co.: Large factory of cloth 
printing and dyeing—1,500 workers. More 
than six hundred million lost in destruction, 
For 2 years work has been going on in loca- 
tions half in ruins. Production 70 percent 
of that in 1938. This firm has been able to 
carry on again its exports of dyed and printed 
materials, 
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ones reproached him for a while for 1 
having earned distinction as resistance 
leader and for clearly understanding all the 


uld very 
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great Communist movement He « 
well believe that the had 
take orders from Moscow, before the current 
ianger in France, and had decided to ret 
to the bosom of the nation. If one cares to 


latter 


url 


recall, he could not have done otherwise, 
because a single danger absorbed him at the 
moment—the danger of Germany. But, after 


the 
tne 


liberation, the Communists took up again 
their old habits and more than ever were at 
the command of the Soviets, and it is tl 
who now say that De Gaulle is a Fascist If 
he were a Fascist, he would have been able 
so easily to keep the power in 1944-45 ’ 
one could have risen against him. You 
lucky in the United States to have only tw 

great methods of government 
ere not On the other hand, the 
President of the United States has some real 
power which hinders with us 
the parties commit themselves to a bargain 
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ciat f ir situation I think France de- 
é I ure that her i ! 
Hon. Raymond S. Springer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 17, 1947 
Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, a truly 
great servant of the Republic he loved 


has passed to his reward in the full tide 
of his power. As private citizen, in the 


of his profession, as jurist, sol- 


dier, statesman, he set an example for 
all who would live to serve and to bless 
their fellow man 





The love we had for him unified us, 
and permitted no partisan division. 
Many other Members have spoken of 
, the richness of his endow- 
ment, of his devotion to duty in peace 
war, as lawyer, judge, an 
further attempt to praise is in 
But as a member of a different 


his career 


States- 





party from h who served with him on 
he Judiciary Committee, one cannot 


Tre- 
I 2 Simple tribute to his 
thfulness and to his service which rose 
inship and contributed so 
the causes and the general 


welfare of the Nation he loved. 
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Georgia Apologizes to Hon. Joe Hen- 
dricks, of Florida, for Jail Incident 


J 


EXTENSION OF REMARK: 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF I 


Mr. HENDRICKS 


M Speaker, I 


am insertin ! t f 1 the Or- 
lando Morning Sentir Thursday, De- 
cember#18, 1947, which is a clear ex- 
planation of the incident ( irred 
at Darien, Ga., on my way |! 1 Oc- 
tobe! The reason I insert t irticle is 
because the I Ss repo! were Oo very 
brief that they did not actually explain 
the situation I was alr t compelled 
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bers of the Hou may be able to know 
exactly w t Napper 2 m l i 
this article 
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Gov. M. E. Thompson and Depu Sheriff 


Thomas H 
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Fifth District Representative a re n 
arrest f peed zy ne D é G 

The two apologies were in reply HEN 
DRICKS’ charges that gestapo met! were 
used by P ell 1 1 ng hit I t l 
hours € in the Mcl M ( jail 
October 23, after he HE» ( I i 
$15 bond on the speeding charg: 

The apol es were received by Henpricks 
after he had i med T t t if i 
apolk Ww not I 
he iz nded le f I e- 
dress for false rrest, vi ti fr 
liberties, m I ‘ iffer 
pain and g. and hu 

HENDRICKS Said ye ‘ 
respondence between Thom, Poppe 
and him f, that “I do not } i é - 

t r e pur f f {- 
s in Dari e else 
1use I k é t f 
as wel f reg i I 

“M ] pe i T y l 
inform t! Y i 
might 1 the } t 
or ir f the rignts 

In a letter to Thom, HENDRICKS id he 
had not de led [ . é . % 
Georgia speed limit ve ls ed c 
how fast } was trave ,r he pr 
testing against a speed t t resent 
the roug t tment eS { 

Darien office nd the fact t t he was he 
jail without charge afte f 
speeding charge 


HENDRICKS i his se nd rest f d 
remark he made he st ed e 
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continued. “He was so violently angry and 
without reason, that he kept shoving and 
yelling incoherently until we reached the 
ceil.” 

HeNbRICKS said he attempted to show Pop- 
pell his card identifying him as a Member of 
Congress, but *%e officer “did not want to see 
‘ hing” and after locking the cell re- 
marked, “You will stay in there until you 


} w you have been in Georgia.” 
HENDRICKS then quoted the deputy as yell- 
ing downstairs, ‘File another charge against 


Later, when the deputy appeared with food 


for a prisoner, HenprRIcKs said he asked for a 
lawyer and a doctor, the latter because of a 
stomach ailment The deputy promised to 
send both, but neither appeared. 


Still later, Henpricxs said, he was taken 
downstairs where he was questioned by an- 
other officer, apparently a county or State 
road patrolman, who appeared surprised 
when told about the speeding charge and 
posting of bond. 

However, the patrolman, after hearing 
Henpricks’ explanation, said, “I don’t want 
to hear any more about it,” and left the room. 

HeENpRICKS said he inquired of Poppell what 
charges the officer intended to make, and 
1} being informed that several charges 
could be made, he (HenpRicKs) inquired 
about additional bond. 

Henpricks said he was informed that it 
would be $100, but Poppell “made no move 
to file a charge nor any move to release me. 
Two or three times I insisted on his making 
a charge or releasing me and he neither 
charged me nor did he give consent for me 
to leave.” 

A few minutes later, a Mrs. A. D. Poppell 
informed him that she was a deputy sheriff 
and told him to leave, HENpRIcKs said, add- 
ing that he replied that, “Mr. Poppell had 
put me in jail and I wanted him to say what 
he was going to do.” 

At that point, Henpricxs said, “Mrs. Pop- 
pell began shoving me toward the door and 
shoved me out, handed me the keys to my 
car and told me to get in it and leave. 

“T left without ever being informed of why 
I was arrested and jailed and without having 
been charged with anything, but speeding 
and that was settled before I was jailed.” 

In his reply of apology, Thompson chided 
HENDRICKS about the matter, reminding the 
Congressman that he made the first mistake, 
but that the second mistake was made 
when young Poppell being offended and 
subsequently embarrassed because of your 
charges, further precipitated the matter. 

“I do not know that there is anything 
that can be done by the Governor,” Thomp- 
son said. “Certainly, I deplore the incident 
and apologize to you for the inconvenience 
and trouble while visiting our State. 

“I know the members of the Poppell fam- 
ily personally and know that they are ex- 
tremely fine people and I am sure they join 
me in regretting this unpleasant incident. 

“Recently, at the Southern Governors’ 


Conference in Asheville, N. C., I delivered 
an address on the State’s responsibility in 
reducing traffic accidents and specifically 
called attention to the State’s responsibility 


in eliminating speed traps and other unde- 
sirable and unnecessary delays and embar- 
rassment to the traveling public.” 
DayTONA BEACH, FLa., 
November 21, 1947. 

THomAs H. POPPELL, 

Deputy Sheriff, Darien, Ga. 
Dear Mr. Poprett: I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I have today addressed to 
Hon. M. E. Thompson, Governor of the State 
of Georgia, in reply to a letter which I re- 
ceived from him and also enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I addressed to him on Octo- 
ber 30 in regard to the very unpleasant and 
unnecessary incident which occurred when 


ts 
Se 





you lost complete control of your judgment 
and put me in jail in Darien for no good 
reason. 

Governor Thompson, even though chiding 
me, apologizes for your actions and goes on 
to state that he is sure that you join him in 
regretting this unpleasant incident and fur- 
ther that he hopes that this matter may be 
satisfactorily adjusted, You will note from 
my letter that I informed the Governor that 
if you did join him then you could take con- 
crete steps to settle the matter by writing me 
a letter of apology. This is no demand be- 
cause I do not use such methods. It has 
been my job to protect people's rights and 
not to violate them. However, I will say that 
if I receive a letter of apology within 10 days, 
I will consider the incident settled. Other- 
wise I expect to file suit against the office of 
the sheriff and against you personally for 
damages for false arrest in a substantial sum. 
I have discussed this matter wivh two 
Georgia attorneys and one Florida attorney 
and the three of them advise me that I have 
a clear case against you for false arrest. 

In conclusion, I want to assure you that 
if such an incident happens to you in my 
State, I shall be glad personally to defend 
you to see that your rights are not violated. 
For the sake of the general public as well as 
for my own protection, I cannot let this in- 
cident pass. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOE HENDRICKS, 
Member of Congress. 
{Enclosure. ] 


Poppell wrote HENpRIcKS, “I have read 
your comments to the Governor on the mat- 
ter of the incident at Darien a short time ago 
when you were placed in jail. 

“IT want you to know that I regret this in- 
cident very much and on any of your future 
trips through this county I will extend to 
you every courtesy my office will permit.” 





Anti-Inflation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to this resolution. 
I shall vote against it. This is a mean- 
ingless thing that those in control of the 
Congress would foist on the American 
people. 

When President Truman called the 
Congress back in special session he asked 
it to do two things: First, that it pass a 
bill providing for stopgap aid to the 
war-stricken countries of the world and, 
second that it pass the necessary stop- 
gap legislation to put the brakes on the 
runaway inflation that is demoralizing 
the American people. 

We acceded to the President’s request 
for foreign relief. The Congress made 
available about $522,000,000 or in excess 
of 87 percent of the sum he recom- 
mended. We were generous—and right- 
fully so—in caring for the unfortunate 
in other parts of the world. This was 
our plain Christian charity. 

Is this resolution the answer to the 
relief we propose on the domestic front? 
Is this wishy-washy meaningless thing 
the relief we offer the American people 
against high prices that are sapping up 
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their savings and driving them to cash- 
ing the War bonds they so patriotically 
purchased? 

This is not stopgap aid, this is “sop- 
gap” aid. It is a sop thrown out to the 
people in the hope that they will accept 
it and go meekly on their way. 

The President recommended a 10- 
point program to halt inflation. It was 
a well-thought-out program—a _ bold 
program. It would have required sacri- 
fices of the American people—sacrifices 
they realize are necessary in the grim 
fight to maintain the American way of 
life and sacrifices they are prepared and 
willing to make. The people know there 
is no easy way out of our difficulties— 
they want constructive action not pious 
phrases and this Senate joint resolution, 
coming to us with the blessing of the 
leader of the majority party in that body, 
is just a conglomeration of pious, mean- 
ingless phrases that would lull the people 
to sleep and win the favor of the big- 
money boys that profit by the exploita- 
tion of the American people. 

We are asked to pass this resolution 
under a gag rule. A parliamentary situ- 
ation is deliberately created whereby it 
is impossible to offer amendments to this 
bill. It is a case of take it or leave it. 

Those of us who want a real piece of 
legislation to meet a real situation—Mr. 
Speaker, if you think the present inflated 
prices are not real just ask any house- 
wife who tries to make ends meet—are 
jockied into the position of take it or 
leave it. We have been told this by no 
less than the distinguished Republican 
floor leader. If those of us who cannot 
stomach this wretched proposal vote 
against it we will be charged with vot- 
ing against controls. I, for one, Mr. 
Speaker, am ready to meet this challenge 
head on and take full responsibility for 
my action. 

I will willingly face my constituents 
on this issue. It gives them no relief 
from the sorry plight into which they 
have been unwillingly plunged. 

What does this bill do for those who 
work for a living? It offers nothing to 
the white-collar workers, the skilled me- 
chanic, or unskilled worker. It does 
nothing to soften the shock for the eld- 
erly people on pensions. How can they 
live on $35.99 a month and that is the 
national average; incidentally, there is a 
discharge petition at the Clerk’s desk 
that would bring H. R. 16 to the floor of 
the House. This is the Business, Em- 
ployment, and Security Insurance Act. 
It needs about a hundred signatures. It 
would materially assist the honored aged. 

What of the GI? Can a veteran con- 
tinue his or her education on $65 a 
month? That of the veterans who made 
the big sacrifice—those who were 
wounded or: physically handicapped? 
And what of the widows and orphans of 
veterans with fixed meagerly allowances? 
This resolution does nothing for them. 
It leaves them sunk in the black pit of 
economic despair. I want none of this. 
It leaves the farmer and the small inde- 
pendent businessman with no assurance 
that the future will be brighter than to- 
day and today neither of them is making 
money. They are both caught in the 
nutcracker of high prices. 
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tatement of fact. The majority car 
work its will. 

Mr. Speaker, the party in power hasa 4, , : — 
substantial majority in this House. It } ( Site Met 
can work its will—if it cho ;tod 










It must, therefore, take full 1 n ity ( " 7 
for this piece of deceit handed the er- i ( 
ican people wy Ciark » the 1 : ed c t t rd 





This proposed resolution is a quibbling 
mockery that denies to the “little people” : : 
of America redress to which they are ; rae i é rifi 
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not be a party to it. I tict e+e — . ( 








Will Old “Oregon” Ever Come Home? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS Ont — ae 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL t e ready for the general mus- Pacific I 
OF OREGON wer Ll t t I lir f the 1 i ; : ae Pera? a 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 Bh gnc — of ¢ ian senaeentl ee ed Sie eae aos 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the old 
battleship Oregon, which performed so it T 
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theory that the scrap metal in the ship) °" a i le Ply 
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An Honest Inflation Control Program Is 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, public 
opinion polls show that the chief con- 
cern of the people today is the present 
high and inflated cost of living. The 
present inflationary situation—with its 
spiraling prices and living costs—is most 
certainly cause for alarm. Since the 
OPA program was destroyed in June 
1946, the cost of living has increased by 
about 30 percent; retail food prices have 
gone up by 50 percent; clothing prices 
have risen by one-third; and fuel costs 
13 percent more today than it did a year 
azo, 

President Truman summed up the sit- 
uation in his November 17 message to 
Congress when he said: 

The housewife who goes to buy food today 
must spend $10 to buy what $7 bought a year 
and a half ago. 


To make matters worse, the cost of 
living is still rising at a rate of 16 per- 
cent a year, aS increased wholesale prices 
are translated into higher retail prices. 
Dun & Bradstreet predict that this in- 
flationary trend will continue for some 
months to come. 

INFLATION HITS EVERYONE 


The impact of this inflationary spiral 
upon our economy is clear. Its effect is 
felt by workers, farmers, and small busi- 
nessmen alike. The real wages of the 
worker were reduced as the value of the 
1939 dollar fell to about 50 cents in 19847. 
Although farm prices are high, the real 
income of the average farmer is lower to- 
day than it was a year ago. Small busi- 
nessmen are being squeezed by rising 
costs. 

The over-all effect of inflation, which 
was set off by the scuttling of price con- 
trol, has been a general lowering of the 
living standards of the American peo- 
ple. People are consuming less because 
their shrunken dollars will not buy more, 
and as high prices turn essential items 
into luxury items. Millions of people are 
being forced to spend their wartime sav- 
ings, or resort to credit buying because 
their pay checks will not purchase the 
necessities of life. 

To make the picture still darker, the 
inflationary trend is paving the way to- 
ward business depression and economic 
collapse. Every inflationary period of 
the past has been followed by a sharp 
deflation, and experience tells us that 
this inflationary boom will be followed 
by a bust in which prices will crash 
downward so fast that businessmen will 
be ruined, workers will be unemployed, 
and farmers will lose their farms. This 
is what happened in 1929, and this is 
what will happen again unless prices are 
stabilized in the very near future. 

THE $64 QUESTION 

The American people are beginning to 

ask the question: Who is responsible for 





this inflationary situation? They have 
a right to the answer to this question. 

There can be no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the guilty. Responsibility for in- 
flation rests squarely upon the shoulders 
of those who destroyed price controls— 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and other selfish lobby groups, 
and those Members of Congress who 
yielded to their pressure in June 1946. 
We must not forget the NAM campaign 
against the OPA during 1946, in which 
that organization spent about $3,000,000 
for full-page newspaper advertisements 
to convince the public that if price con- 
trols were removed, then free competi- 
tion would bring prices down. 

Everyone knows that the NAM misled 
the people; that the ending of price con- 
trol has meant higher prices and not 
lower ones. This is proof that the NAM 
campaign against OPA was one of the 
greatest frauds in the Nation’s history— 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers sacrificed the living standards of the 
people on the altar of corporate profits. 

Now, the same forces who destroyed 
price control in 1846 have the effrontery 
to come forward with this so-called in- 
flation-control measure—Senate Joint 
Resolution 167—which will be of no value 
whatsoever in checking inflation. In- 
stead of adopting President Truman’s 
sound anti-inflation program, the Re- 
publican leadership offers this measure 
containing four very weak provisions 
which will be meaningless in practice. 

GOP PROGRAM MEANINGLESS 


Just what does Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 167 propose? It provides for the ex- 
tension of export controls and the allo- 
cation of transport facilities, two provi- 
sions which are meaningless at this time 
because such controls are already in ef- 
fect. This act merely extends them from 
February 29, 1948, to February 28, 1949. 
Another provision provides limited con- 
trol over credit, and will have no imme- 
diate effect upon prices. 

The most important provision of this 
joint resolution is the relaxation of the 
antitrust laws to permit the President 
to enter into agreements with big busi- 
ness for the purpose of allocating trans- 
port facilities and other scarce commod- 
ities. The President is also authorized 
to put into effect a voluntary food-saving 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure—Senate 
Joint Resolution 167—is a fraud and a 
hoax on the American people. I am op- 
posed to it and am going to vote against 
it for two major reasons: 

In the first place, I am against this 
measure because it will not accomplish 
one thing toward the solution of the in- 
flation problem—its provisions are too 
weak and anemic to check further price 
rises. I am not in favor of hoodwinking 
the public, and I refuse to support this 
measure which is designed to fool the 
public into believing that something con- 
structive has been accomplished in solv- 
ing this major problem which is upper- 
most in their minds. 

ANTITRUST LAWS THREATENED 


My second objection to this measure ts 
its provisions to relax the antitrust laws 
to permit Big Business to get together 
and work out agreements to allocate 
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scare commodities on a voluntary basis. 
This provision is bound to have a most 
serious effect upon the future of small 
business. As the report of the Kefauver 
committee points out, the most serious 
threat to small business in America has 
been the long continued growth of mo- 
nopoly power. This trend toward the 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of fewer and larger corporations 
has reached the point where 250 large 
corporations now control over two-thirds 
of the Nation’s manufacturing facilities, 
and 8 Wall Street banking houses con- 
trol about half of these same 250 cor- 
porations. 

The report also points out that these 
monopolies and chain stores are slowly 
destroying small-business enterprise in 
America. Some 500,000 small-business 
firms folded up during Warld War II, and 
there are some 160,000 fewer small firms 
in operation today than there were in 
1841. According to a Wall Street jour- 
nal, the rate of bankruptcy for small 
business is rapidly increasing, and this 
rate is expected to increase still more in 
1948. 

In my opinion, small business is the 
foundation of free capitalist enterprise. 
Since I am very much concerned over 
the future of small business, I object to 
the Republican effort to weaken the 
antitrust laws and thus strip the small 
businessman of his last protection 
against the rapacity and greed of mo- 
nopoly interest. 

Mr, Speaker, I protest against the en- 
actment of this do-nothing resolution, 
which will have no effect on the present 
skyrocketing cost of living. The adop- 
tion of this 1aeasure will amount to only 
an empty gesture on the part of Con- 
gress, and a confession of failure to cope 
with the problem of rising prices. I 
maintain that only a strong price-con- 
trol law will achieve that objective, and 
insist that Congress should remain in 
session until such a bill is enacted into 
law. 





Foreign-Aid Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 18, 1947 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
regrettable that I caused my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] any worry 
over the stand that I have taken on the 
foreign-aid bill. I do not mind causing 
strong men worry, but it is very danger- 
ous to little minds. With his narrow 
outlook and partisan training, it is no 
wonder that he is amazed at the position 
I have taken. In all the years that I 
have served with him, he has never been 
worrried by his own inconsistencies or by 
the irreconcilable contradictions of the 
New Deal. Little boys in glass houses 





should not throw rocks. 

The one thing that is annoying and 
irritating to all of us is that, having 
visited years ago, and seen most of these 
countries many different times at our 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I include the following recent 
editorial from the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, in 
my congressional district: 

SPEAKING OF RABBLE ROUSING 

Henry Luce’s news magazine, Time, prints 
a picture of rabble-rousing Representative 
Drwery Snort, of this district, and lambasts 
him editorially for rising in the House of 
resentative at Washington one day re- 
cently to exclaim: “There are times when one 
must be cruel to be kind > © Fee 
more you give people the more they will curse 

1 for not giving them more Instead of 
bleeding ourselves white we had better keep 
ourselves strong.” 

It may surprise Mr. Luce—though it prob- 
ably won’t—to learn that very few of Repre- 
sentative SHorRT’s constituents back in Mis- 


ouri consider there was anything reprehen- 
: in the statement quoted Mr. Luce, 
who was born in China of American parents 
and who has a Legion of Honor decoration 


from the French Government, is a thirty- 
third degree internationalist. He has a right 
to be, of course. But there are a good many 
million Americans who don't share his con- 


viction that Uncle Sam is able and should 
be glad of the opportunity to hand out such 
largesse to other nations as no sane person 


a few years back would have dreamed of 
coing 

Concerning the remark made by Repre- 
sentative SHort, Time slyly seeks to make 
capital out of his statement that “sometimes 
one must be cruel.” But cruelty that has 
kindness as an objective is not cruelty at all, 
and that is the kind of cruelty Mr. SHortT was 
talking about. As for the remainder, we are 
simpletons indeed if we think mere charity 
can buy real friendship, and what American 
patriot is going to resent a common-sense 
warning that if we give away our substance 
to the point of weakening ourselves we may 
live to regret it most desperately? 

Down in this part of the United States we 
agree that generous help should be extended 
to the hungry and cold of Europe. But we 
also have a distinct impression that unless 
there is some restraining talk and influence 
on the job at Washington, Congress could 
make a colossal fool of itself—and of us. 
There is nothing criminal about realism, 
practicality, and common sense. Some of 
the most pretentious rabble-rousing just 
now is being conducted by the 100-percent 
internationalists. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to include a 
second newspaper article I include the 
recent editorial from the Washington 
News, because it simply, but pointedly 
states that if the Marshall plan is car- 
ried out without our receiving much 
needed supply in return, we will face dis- 
aster in another world war. 

Why should we continue to give away 
to other countries the things we need 
most here at home? Let our interna- 
tionalists ponder this brief but timely 
editorial: 

OUR WORST SHORTAGE 

Our Government is falling down on the 
program for stock-piling strategic materials. 
Unless the Defense Department, the Muni- 
tions Board, and Congress put more energy 
into this preparedness measure we will not 
be able to win a war if one is forced upon us. 

The present paper program is not being 
carried out. We are supposed to be buying 
up these short supplies at a rate of $360,- 
000,000 a year for 5 years. The actual total 
during the last 2 years has been less than 
$275,000,000, instead of $720,000,000 

Even if we reached present quotas, we 
still would be short. Some of tne experts, 
including Bureau of Mines officials, estimate 
that about $6,000,000,000 worth of strategic 





materials would be required for another war 
lasting as long as World War II. That would 
mean a stock pile three times as large as the 
current blueprint, and almost tenfold the 
present acquisition rate. 

Our need extends to 67 different minerals 
and materials. Most of them are produced 
by countries seeking Marshall plan aid or by 
their colonies. Certainly those countries 
should repay us in these materials to the 
limit of their capacity. 

But not even that prospect is excuse for 
further months of delay. If we buy all we 
can as soon as we can, with this late start it 
will be virtually impossible to build adequate 
stock piles within the next few years. 


Mr. Speaker, late in July of this year, 
just before the last regular session of 
Congress adjourned, both Houses of Con- 
gress, by an overwhelming majority, 
passed a bill to stimulate exploration, de- 
velopment, and production from domes- 
tic mines by private enterprise. That 
bill, H. R. 1602, provided for $70,000,000 
in premium payments on copper, lead, 
manganese, and zinc over a 2-year 
period. President Truman vetoed that 
measure, which is one reason for the 
shortages in our stock pile today. It 
would seem that the President is un- 
willing to help the miners in my district 
and other sections of the United States 
but is perfectly willing to give almost 
$600,000,000 to the people in France, 
Italy, and Austria, to be followed by bil- 
lions of dollars more to other countries 
in Europe. 

Many of us are gravely concerned over 
the present state of affairs. While this 
administration asks for billions with 
which to combat communism it con- 
tinues to ship to Russia oil, steel, tools, 
and heavy machinery, just as the prev- 
ious Roosevelt administration shipped 
petroleum and scrap iron to Japan, 
which was hurled back at us at Pearl 
Harbor. Mr. Truman has had the war- 
time powers, and still has them, to stop 
these shipments of strategic materials 
and supplies to Russia, but he has not 
done it. Why he has not, I do not know, 
but I think the voters of America are 
entitled to and will demand an answer 
before next November. 

Mr. Speaker, in order for my own peo- 
ple to get the full story and a true pic- 
ture of Europe’s condition and of this 
legislation, I am having not only this 
speech reprinted but also the ones I de- 
livered on the floor of the House on No- 
vember 25, 1947, and on December 10, 
1947. 





B’nai B'rith Lodges of Alameda County, 
Calif., Commemorate One Hundred and 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the Formation 
of United States Constitution 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Friday, December 19, 1947 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 4, 1947, I was 
privileged to attend a dinner given by the 
three B’nai B’rith lodges, Berkeley-Eden- 
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Oakland, of Alameda County, Calif... 
commemorating the one hundred and 
sixtieth anniversary of the formation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The Honorable Monroe Friedman, 
P. G. P., acted as chairman of the 
evening. 

At this dinner citations were presented 
to Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, United 
States Army; Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president of the University of California; 
and to the Honorable Phil Sheridan Gib- 
son, chief justice, Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. 

The address of the evening was de- 
livered by the beloved Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch, former vice president and pro- 
vost of the University of California. 

Because I know that all thinking men 
are interested in what a great man had 
to say on an occasion at which other 
great men were honored, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include Mr. Friedman’s introduction 
and the inspiring address of Dr. Deutsch: 


Mr. FRIEDMAN, Many years ago, when I 
first entered the University of California, I 
took a course in Latin. My instructor was 
more than a good scholar, he was a fine man. 
I don't know if I learned much Latin, but I 
learned a lot of other valuable things just 
by being around him. Later, that Latin 
instructor became the vice president and pro- 
vost of the University of California, a position 
which he held until his retirement last 
month. He is a member of the board of 
governors of the Commonwealth Club of 
California. He is a trustee of Mills College. 
He is the president of the board of trustees 
for the Rosenberg Foundation. He is the 
president of the northern California branch 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations. He is president of the World Af- 
fairs Council of Northern California, an or- 
ganization devoted to fostering good will and 
understanding among nations and national- 
ities. 

Little men need long introductions. Fora 
really big man, a short introduction suffices. 
It is with the greatest of pleasure that I now 
present as the speaker of the evening a man 
of our own religious faith, a great scholar, a 
fine character, loved and respected by all of 
us—Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch. 


{Entire assembly arose and applauded.] 


Dr. Monroe E. DeutscH. On September 17, 
1787, the Constitution under which we have 
happily lived since our Government was es- 
tablished, was signed by 39 members of the 
42 present at the Constitutional Convention 
and it was sent to the States for ratificution. 
This is therefore, as has been set forth, the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
document which, whatever its imperfections, 
is not wholly undeserving of the tribute paid 
to it by the English statesman, William 
Ewart Gladstone: “The American Constitu- 
tion is, so far as I can see, the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” When one 
considers the circumstances under which it 
was drafted, he can only marvel that a Con- 
stitution drawn up 160 years ago for a popu- 
lation totaling 4,000,000 persons and resid- 
ing along a narrow strip of coast by the At- 
lantic, should have been capable of govern- 
ing this broad continent stretching from At- 
lantic to Pacific, containing 140,000,000 indi- 
viduals, and in a wholly different form of 
society. It has been modified by amend- 
ment to meet changed conditions but in its 
essence it is unthanged. It is indeed the 
bulwark of protection for the rights of the 
inhabitants of this land of ours. Well it is 
that we should pause at this time briefly to 
recall the blessings that are ours in this Na- 
tion under the shield of the Constitution, 
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You have, each one of you, studied the 
Constitution of these United States. The 
preamble of that document sets forth the 
purposes with which it was written, and, 
indeed, the aims with which our Govern- 
ment came into being It states clearly what 
the duties of each of us are. First of all was 
the aim “to form a more perfect Union;” this 
calls upon all of us to stand steadfast against 
every effort to break up that Union, to split 
our Nation into two or more parts. We are 
pledged to that Union, and dedicated to de- 
fend it against any who may seek to destroy 
it Next is the purpose to “establish justice.” 
We are committed to fair dealing with all our 
fellow Americans: no selfish advantage should 
ever lead us to treat anyone unjustly. Nor 
should we tolerate the continuance in office 
of one who breaks his oath and perjures 


himself by selling verdicts or yielding to 
pressure in despite of justice. The Consti- 
tution then seeks to “insure domestic tran- 
quillity.”. You who are pledged to its sup- 
port must stand firmly against those seek- 
ing to overthrow it by force or revolt; they 
are faithless to their duty as citizens and are 
using the freedom which has been so gener- 
ously granted them to bring about its de- 
struction Guard this democracy of ours 


with fidelity; its overthrot. would indisput- 
ably result in the loss of the freedom. which 
we prize. We are then asked to “provide for 
the common defense,” and assuredly our 
Government has the right to call upon every 
n spring to its defense, should it be 

d from without or within. This is a 
keystone in the temple of democracy; if its 
citiz s do not willingly protect it, our Gov- 
ernment cannot possibly endure. We re- 
J 
i 





joice that our people, a truly peace-loving 
olk, has never hesitated to take up arms at 
our Nation's call. And this spirit must be 
maintained, or aggressors would easily seize 
possession of this land of ours. There fol- 
lows the aim “to promote the general wel- 
fare.” Note that our Government was not 
established for the benefit of any one State 
or region, for any one class, but to “promote 


the general welfare."" And in everything you 
do strive to recall that aim of our Govern- 
ment—let your acts seek the good and well- 


being « K all, not of any community or class— 
but of these United States as a whole. 

Finally, comes the aim which is the 
climex—"'to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” The free- 
dom which is ours and which we prize has 
been earned by the blood and tears of the 
generations that have preceded us. We think 
of those who first settled in this land, who 
had to contend with the forces of nature and 
the natives residing on our shores. Again 
and again did brave and bold men and women 
push out to the frontier, ever moving farther 
Nest. And among the courageous pioneers 
were those who crossed the interminable 
plains to make their way to this Pacific coast. 
We must, too, not forget those who fought 
in the Revolutionary War, the various suc- 
ceeding wars, that between the States 
(which securely forged our Union), and the 
two World Wars. Liberty must be won re- 
peatedly; it is not secured once for all. To 
all those we are indebted for the land and 
liberty which we enjoy. We must ever be on 
the alert to defend it for “our posterity” (as 
the Constitution states). We have inherited 
this great treasure; we must guard it so that 
our descendants on into the distant future 
may also enjoy it. 

It is a great honor to participate in this 
banquet at which we join in paying tribute 
to three of our distinguished fellow citizens 
who in different fields have alike maintained 
and defended our Constitution. Gen. Mark 
Clark deserves well of this Nation for the 
services he rendered as commander of our 
forces in Italy in the struggle which freed 
mankind from the horrors of German 
nazism and Italian fascism. And General 
Clark showed himself a true humanitarian 
in his attitude toward the refugees whom the 





tides of war swept in his path. Chief Jus- 
tice Phil Gibson has held office as Cali- 
fornia’s director of finance, as associate jus- 
tice, and now chief justice of the supreme 
court. He has not only served the State 
well on its highest judicial tribunal, but has 
proved himself a liberal in the truest sense 
of the term. The third whom you have hon- 
ored, Robert Gordon Sproul, is a man with 
whom I have been most closely associated 
in an official capacity for 17 years, and who 
has been my friend for a full four decades. 
I might speak at length of Dr. Sproul as an 
administrator, but I prefer to stress the fact 
that he has always opposed intolerance and 
discrimination. He has proved himself a 
true democrat (with a small d), and as 
proof of it I offer myself as exhibit A. The 
B'nai B'rith lodges of this county do well in 
honoring three men who have contributed 
so ably to our State and our Nation. 

i have spoken of those who built up and 
protected this Nation of ours. We have a 
debt to them. In addition, each of us has 
a debt to our own ancestors or it may even 
be our own parents, who came to this land 
and gave us this great boon of American citi- 
zenship. They, too, were men and women 
of courage. They cut themselves off from 
their old homes in lands across the seas; they 
tore up their lives by the roots and turned 
their faces toward a new and untried .coun- 
try. Usually, even the language was un- 
known to them, They came in tiny vessels, 
often in the steerage, to make a home for 
themselves and their children in this new 
land. They wanted a chance—a chance to 
go to a land where people could breathe 
freely, where poverty would not bar their 
children from going as far as their capacities 
permitted—mainly they sought escape, 
escape from meager economic opportunities, 
from persecution, from tyranny. They took 
the chances and, through them, we have 
been given our chances. We owe a great 
debt to them, and we can repay it by keeping 
the doors of opportunity open for the gen- 
erations still to come. For the great lift 
which we have received, with all the oppor- 
tunities that this land offers, we are called 
upon to make a return—to render ourselves 
faithful, intelligent searchers for the best 
solution of our National and State problems, 
resclved to make the wisest selection of per- 
sons to receive public office, determined to 
requite our country by thinking solely of its 
good—the good of all—not of selfish advan- 
tage to ourselves or any other person or 
group, ever loyal to this Nation and its form 
of government, resolute to defend it with 
body, with heart, and with soul. 

This is a land of freemen. For that free- 
dom we must be ready to give our Nation the 
protection that she has given us. If any 
among you fled from tyranny and persecu- 
tion in foreign lands, you understand so well 
what the blessed air of freedom is because 
you have seen the spiritual black-out in other 
lands, a black-out infinitely worse than the 
physical. We should ever be grateful for 
that which has come to us with so little ef- 
fort on our part—membership in this democ- 
racy of ours, a share in the freedom and 
opportunity that America offers, And in re- 
turn I charge each of you that to this land 
and that for which it stands you ever be 
faithful, be loyal, be true. For it is upon 
our loyalty, our good faith, our unselfishness, 
and our wisdom, that our national future 
depends. 

{Assembly arose with loud and prolonged 
applause. | 

Mr. FRIEDMAN. Thank you, Dr. Deutsch, for 
your splendid address. Thank you, General 
Clark, Dr. Sproul, and Mr. Justice Gibson. 
Mr. Jones will now lead us in the singing of 
God Bless America. 

{The assembly arose and sang God Bless 
America. ] 

Please remain standing while Father Ham- 
mond gives the benediction, after which the 
meeting will be adjourned, 
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Rt. Rev. RicHarD H. HAMMOND. We give 
Thee thanks almighty and eternal God, giver 
of all good gifts, for all the benefits and 
favors Thou hast bestowed upon us this 
night. We beg of Thee, O heavenly Father, 
to protect and preserve this, our Nation, that 
was founded under Thee, and dedicated to 
defend liberty and equality, and the rights of 
man. We beseech You to shower upon our 
fellow citizens Your every blessing; especially 

he blessing of love and understanding, that 

through these graces, we may be enabled to 
live in unity, in harmony, and in that peace 
which the world cannot give. Your ways are 
the ways of love; Your path is the path to 
peace. “Lord, God of hosts, be with us yet, 
lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

Mr. FRIEDMAN, The meeting is adjourned. 





Third Party Handicaps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as an extension of my remarks the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Oregonian, 
which appeared December 19, 1947, as 
follows: 

THIRD PARTY HANDICAPS 


The supporters of Henry Wallace for Presi- 
dent are split on campaign strategy. One 
element wants him to head a third party; 
another element wants him to try, first at 
least, for the Democratic nomination, but 
probably with the background idea that de- 
feat there, which is generally forecast, would 
be preliminary to a third-party movement. 

In California, among Progressive Citizens 
of America, whose national executive com- 
mittee proposes that Wallace be invited to 
lead a third party, a national vice president 
is opposed to Wallace. Another Californian, 
Robert A. Kenny, national cochairman of 
PAC, again declares his support of Wallace 
but talks confidently of Wallace’s ability to 
corral the Democratic convention delegates 
in California and other States of the West. 
He names Oregon as one of them, And there 
is a newly formed Independent Progressive 
Party in California boosting Wallace. 

The foregoing is offered as prelude to a dis- 
cussion of the handicaps that Oregon elec- 
tion laws set up against election of Presiden- 
tial candidates by newly formed third parties, 
Oregon laws, moreover, are said to be more 
liberal in that regard than are laws of some 
other States. 

In Oregon, Presidential electors presum- 
ably may be nominated under the provisions 
of a law permitting nominations for office by 
an assembly of 250 voters. But thus nomi- 
nated they could go on the ballot only as 
independents or nonpartisans. To obtain 
for them a political-party label it would be 
necessary to organize a new party by peti- 
tion of voters constituting 5 percent of the 
number of votes cast for Members of Con- 
gress in the last election. The number of 
names required is 16,734. The ne. party’s 
label could not embrace the word Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

But there remains an unexplored phase 
of Oregon election law. It forbids a candi- 
date for nomination who has lost out in the 
primary of his party to become the candi- 
date of any other party in the ensuing gen- 
eral election, or to run therein as an inde- 
pendent. Whether this inhibition applies to 
a candidate who has sought a party's prefer- 
ential vote for President is a question that 
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Opinions of the Foiks at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, since I have the greatest confidence in 
the judgment of the people in my district 
I am asking them for an expression of 
their views on matters of the utmost 
importance that will come before the 
econd session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, This is the letter I am writing 
them: 





Dean FRIEND: You have many times, no 
doubt, felt like writing your Congressman to 
expre of matte of impor- 
tance to « ( Here is your oppor- 
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ticul I administration as 
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Here are me of the questions Con 
will be « to answer, I know you 
will have been thinking about them. I will 
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2. Are you for the Marshall plan? Yes—. 
No - 

3. Are you for compulsory military train- 
i! Ye N 


5. Do you want to return to rationing and 


1? Yes—. No—, 
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Food Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 
F MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, D vber 19, 1947 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN Mr 


Speaker, every American has interested 





lf of late in the matter of sharing 
abundant food supply with hun- 
gry natior abroad. It is -ommendable 
when entire industries commit them- 


selves to vigor‘ food conservatior 


home 
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And now, what can we do as individuals? 
One way is to interest ourselves in the or- 
ganization called the Cooperative American 


Remittance to Europe—more commonly 
known as CARE. For a relatively small sum 
they will send a package of food to anyone 


you may designate, or to a worthy person if 
you do not specify a particular person. They 
have branches in most cities. You can secure 
forms for sending CARE packages from your 
] 1] bank, Western Union offices, YWCA's, 
the Red Cross, American Railway Express 


encies, etc If blanks are not available, 
write your order on a piece of paper and send 
it to CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
And we can interest ourselves in the over- 


r similar organizations. We can encourage 
ur employees to do likewise; and by all 
1eans remind—and make it easy—for our 
uests to buy packages for these organiza- 
ions to send abroad. We can stir up inter- 
st in our city and encourage others to do 
likewise Notice the tremendous response 
received by the food trains and how people 
are willing to cooperate, once the need is 
driven home to them. Take an example 
from the town of Dunkirk, N. Y., where they 
have raised huge sums to help overseas cities. 

I think our position as individuals, the 
position of our industry, can best be summed 
up in the recent statement of Secretary of 
State Marshall on the food program, when 
he said: “The connection between the indi- 
vidual American and world affairs is unmis- 
takably clear—our foreign policy has en- 
tered the American home and taken a seat 
at the family table.” 

Let us welcome that guest—our silent 
guest 


eas work being done by American Red Cross 
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Stop Communism Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
submit for the consideration of my col- 
leagues excerpts from an address by Mrs. 
E. Wyatt Payne on the subject of na- 
tional defense before the West Virginia 
DAR conference. 

Mrs. Payne is a gifted speaker and by 
experience and training is well qualified 
to discuss the subject she so ably han- 
dies in this statement. I am quite sure 
you will find her remarks forthright and 
interesting. 

The excerpts from Mrs. Payne’s ad- 
dress follow: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE TALK ON NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE, WEST VIRGINIA DAR CONFERENCE, 
HUNTINGTON, OCTOBER 11, 1947, BY MRS. E. 
WYATT PAYNE, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

Do you remember “way back when” every- 
body was happy because they were Ameri- 
cans? Somehow we just took it for granted 
that we lived in a wonderful country and 
quietly set out to make the most of the 
greatest opportunities provided. Before the 
modern propaganda technique was so gener- 
ally used on people and things American was 
“first” in the hearts of her countrymen, and 
it wouldn't have occurred to us in a million 
years to question the foresight and wisdom 
of the founding fathers, much less take their 
honored name and good works in vain. This 
state of mind, individually and collectively, 
might seem naive to the modern “pinks,” but 
we became the greatest Nation under its 
beneficient influence and we must get back 
to this fundamental Americanism. 
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With this in mind may I speak to you 
about a phase of national defense which is 
rarely discussed and seldom considered in 
these hectic days. One of the most serious 
problems confronting the American people 
today is the obvious and rapid disappearance 
of real patriotism, and it’s high time we 
found out what happened to “the Spirit of 
'76” because without it we cannot save our 
great Republic. Where shall we turn to 
recapture this lost element which made us 
“one Nation, indivisable”’? Right where we 
lost it—in the public schools and universi- 
ties. We won't solve the problem by being 
shocked by this statement, we will solve it 
by a thorough investigation, and reinstating 
in the public schools the values which made 
and kept us a Nation. Please do not mis- 
interpret my meaning, most of our teachers 
are good Americans and deserve all honor 
for their great work, however, in spite of 
these good teachers, something is happening 
in and to the American schools. 

We must remember when Hitler wanted to 


establish a new philosophy he immediately : 


took over the schools and changed the text- 
books to meet his need. Russia did the same 
thing. Do we have a parallel in this country? 
Yes! Communism got a dignified start in 
some of our larger universities and spread 
to our land’s remotest border, even to the 
Little Red Schoolhouse. I have sat as stu- 
dent or auditor in many of the great schools 
from coast to coast and I know this is true. 
I saw the symbols of Americanism disap- 
pear—patriotic pictures, songs, the pledge, 
the flag in each classroom. This was the be- 
ginning. Now let’s see how it works. Com- 
munists do not knock on your front door or 
appear on the lecture platforms with their 
fellow traveler insignia, oh, no; they have 
far more subtle and effective devices. With 
an ever-increasing crescendo of sentences, 
paragraphs, radio scripts, movies, and col- 
umnists, they have tried to unsell us on our 
way of life. 

We find race trouble here and other trou- 
ble there, and trouble, trouble everywhere— 
all signs of the divide and conquer campaign. 

Let’s take one example. We hear it over 
and over again that disaster, slums, and in- 
security breed communism. This is not so: 
For over 150 years this Nation continued 
its progress toward the g6al of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. During these 
years we experienced the whole gamut of 
human vicissitudes—fire, drought, floods, 
and depressions, but it didn’t even occur to 
us to turn to communism for solace. Why? 
Because Americans have always’ been 
equipped with two impervious armors, faith 
in God and faith in our country with its 
freedom and opportunity; two factors by 
the way unknown to Russia or her satellites. 
We did not turn to communism because 
every American under the Stars and Stripes 
had his own ladder of opportunity; some 
were short and some were tall, “according to 
his several abilities,” in the parable of the 
talents, but the ladder was his and it had a 
top; he was free to scale it. 

Another danger signal: Under the guise 
of social progress the older American his- 
tories which inculcated in us the love of 
country, the flag, and things American, have 
been replaced by new books dealing with the 
objective, comparative, and scientific ap- 
proach. Some of them imply that in com- 
parison with other countries our system of 
government has failed and point with pride 
to the 5-year plan in Russia. Even more 
damage is done to the national morale and 
patriotism through books on social problems 
and political science, some of which present 
a conglomerate group of case studies and 
data which prove nothing and leaves the 
student in a state of confusion worse con- 
founded. Whether the teacher realizes it or 
not, this is just where the Communists want 
him. Then, adding fuel to the fire, pro- 
gressive education comes along and advises 
us to leave the children alone; don't cramp 


their style by telling them right from wrong. 
Just leave them alone and they'll come home, 
wagging their confusion behind them! 

Perhaps you are wondering how you as a 
parent can tell when your children are be- 
ing indoctrinated—the answer is easy—if 
your child comes home from school or col- 
lege questioning the success of our form of 
government and “debunking” our glorious 
history—if he is confused about everything 
in general and the American way in particu- 
lar, you may be sure he has had the wrong 
teacher, textbook, or both. 

What practical steps can we as parents and 
teachers take to stop communism now? 
First of all, let’s apportion the proper work 
to the proper authorities; let's leave the 
treaty making and foreign policy to the 
statesmen; let's leave the atom bomb and 
its future to the physicists then let's get 
busy on our own job of cleaning up the home 
front. We must learn to recognize the 
“symptoms” of communism and teach our 
children the difference in their philosophy 
and ours. One doesn’t have to be a Commu- 
nist to aid and abet their growth and pres- 
tige, we can by default lose our way of life. 
The point is that the Communist minority 
which is trying to undermine our form of 
government is guilty of the sin of commis- 
sion but the far greater danger is that the 
majority of us are guilty of the sin of omis- 
sion. We have failed to stop their insidious 
propaganda in the homes, the schools, and 
the churches. History records that as long 
as we loved and lived our American heritage, 
individually and collectively, we prospered 
as a people and became the greatest nation; 
when we began to doubt the wisdom of the 
American way we started the downward trek 
toward state socialism and communism, 

We must teach our children to love their 
country as they love their family. 

If the schools are to continue to preserve 
our liberties and freedom (and who said 
this was not their basic function) they must 
teach and practice Americanism—the un- 
adulterated kind which sends that intangible 
elixir of national unity up our individual 
spines when the Stars and Stripes appear. 
Let’s don’t be fooled by the silly propaganda 
that being better Americans will make us 
isolationists. Does loving and protecting 
one’s own family first keep us from helping 
the community and the world? It is axio- 
matic that “The light that shines farthest 
shines brightest at home.” If our school 
authorities think this patriotic pedagogy is 
old-fashioned we'd better look twice because 
this indictment is one of the Communists’ 
most successful techniques. What will it 
profit the child to gain all knowledge and 
lose the opportunity to say with Paul “I was 
free-born.” 

Fathers and mothers should have the old- 
fashioned courage to fight this communistic 
trend in their own community. Let’s de- 
mand that our schools again become the 
citadel of American liberty; let’s demand 
that every school put back the symbols; let's 
demand that textbooks and teachers em- 
phasize what is right about America, thus 
giving students faith in the future and cour- 
age to correct what is wrong; let’s demand 
that American history be taught with rev- 
erance because its unfoldment in the hearts 
and minds of every child is the only safe- 
guard against serfdom. Keep America 
American. There’s only one way to do this, 
elect school officials and hire teachers who 
believe in this philosophy themselves. 

The Freedom Train running all over the 
country is a poor substitute for that self- 
sacrificing patriotism which flowed in the 
veins of our forefathers. 

Whether we call it a priori reasoning or 
horse sense, let’s be practical. Just as we 
do not outgrow the Sermon on the Mount 
or the Ten Commandments in our spiritual 
progress, we cannot continue to demon- 
strate the American standard of freedom 
and free enterprise unless and until we are 
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high prices upon the New Deal Democrat 
administration. 

The Congress, during its session begin- 
ning January 6, 1948, will add to the 
mosaic of solid foundations for pros- 
perity. The work so well advanced dur- 
ing the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress in reducing the outrageously 
hich cost of government will continue. 

The American people at long last are 
entitled to tax reduction. Taxes com- 
prise a large part of the cost of every- 
thing we buy. Lower taxes for people in 


the smaller income brackets is abso- 
lutely necessary. Lower taxes mean 
more take-home pay. Lower taxes will 


encourage 
terprises. 

The country knows from the record of 
the Eichtieth Congrtss that it is not 
a “rubber stamp” Congress like those we 
had during the New Deal era. We shall 
give the Marshall plan a thorough ex- 
amination just as we did the interim-aid 
recommendations of the Truman admin- 
istration. We know our country’s re- 
sources are limited. 

We shall do all we can prudently to 
help other friendly countries, and in so 
doing we shall undertake to see that our 
assistance is consistent with our own 
self-interests to the end that our own 
economic stability is not jeopardized. 

The American people in the 1946 con- 
gressional elections said they had enough 
of New Deal radicalism. Every Repub- 
lican House vacancy that has been filled 
since 1946 has been filied by a Repub- 
lican. That means the people approve 
the sound, forward-looking record of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

This issue in 1946 was radical New 
Dealism and government regimentation 
as opposed to the American way of com- 
petitive enterprise under just laws fairly 
administered. 

That is the paramount issue today. 
It will be the over-all issue in the 1948 
elections, when the people will elect a 
Republican President who will cooperate 
with a Repubican Congress in carrying 
out the program so well advanced by 
the Eightieth Congress during 1947. 

During the special session of the 
Eightieth Congress we continued our re- 
lentless pressure to drive Communists 
and other disloyal persons out of the 
Executive branch of the Government. 
We are busy exposing Communists wher- 
ever they may be in our country. 

One of the first actions of the House 
of Representatives during the special 
session was to cite for contempt of the 
Congress 10 men connected with the film 
industry, because of their refusal to state 
whether they were Communists. 

The American people know well that 
it has been the Republican Party through 
the years that has been vigilant in 
scotching Communists and communism. 
During the next session of the Congress 
we shall continue this patriotic program. 

While President Truman assails com- 
munistic aggression abroad, his admin- 
istration coddles radical New Dealers at 
home. 


investment in productive en- 


The accomplishments of the Eightieth 
Congress are like a beacon to the whole 
world. Ido not have the slightest doubt 
of the support of the American people 
for this kind of government during the 
dawning New Year and the years to 
come, 





Down a Rat Hole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 19, 1947 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, “pour- 
ing it down a rat hole” is a terse state- 
ment that money is being wasted. “You 
can’t have your cake and eat it, too” is 
just another way of saying that a dollar 
or a tool cannot be used in two places 
at the same time. We cannot send a 
dollar abroad and use it to buy food here. 

Long ago, it was said that a house built 
upon the sand cannot endure. Then 
there was the question, “And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” 

We were frightened into the First 
World War by propaganda based on the 
assumption that, war being destructive, 
we should end all war by winning that 
one. It did not turn out that way. It 
did cost the lives of thousands of young 
Americans; gave us a huge national debt, 
an enormous pension bill and many, 
many maimed and crippled young men. 

Warmongers and international finan- 
ciers, after failing to frighten us into 
the Second World War by telling us that 
our national existence depended upon 
the British Navy and British arms, drag- 
ged us into the war while distracting our 
‘attention by propaganda which attempt- 
ed to convince us that, unless we went 
to Britain’s aid, she would be destroyed, 
Hitler would overrun America and the 
black night of the Dark Ages would de- 
scend upon us. 

That war saved the wasters, the plan- 
ners, the New Dealers, by creating a false 
prosperity which may, in spite of all our 
efforts—and in my humble judgment will, 
unless we change our ways—be followed 
by a depression as disastrous as any we 
ever suffered through. 

It was not enough that our resources 
and the fighting, enduring courage of our 
youth won the war. Immediately we 
were threatened with a third world war. 
We are told that, after our arms were 
the deciding factor in the defeat of Hitler 
and after, during the war, we built up 
Russia, communism, and Stalin, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent Russia and 
her communism from taking over the 
world, including our Nation, we continue 
to pour billions of dollars and tons of 
natural resources into war-torn Europe. 

Well, although the fighting against the 
Japs ended on August 14, 1945, and the 
Germans surrendered on May 6, 1945, 
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we have been doing just that. Instead 
of giving war-torn Europe essential help 
and telling her to go to work, we have 
been wet-nursing the whole outfit. 

The New Dealers’ old dodge of using 
relief money to buy votes here at home 
through the WPA has developed into a 
world-wide WPA, where your living costs 
are hiked by using your tax dollars to 
compete against you in the home mar- 
kets; pay a horde of Federal employees, 
who, it is hoped, in the 1948 elections will 
support the administration; and to curry 
the favor and approbation of kings, 
queens, princelings, and industrialists 
and multimillionaires both here and 
abroad. 

We have been pouring our money and 
our resources down a rat hole. We put 
millions upon millions into China to keep 
the Communists out. Marshall went 
over, came back, and in effect, said the 
task was hopeless. The Wedemeyer re- 
port, which is denied the public, will show 
the money was wasted. The money we 
sent to Europe has been used to fatten 
the pocketbooks of the speculators and 
the officials in many countries. 

Our ships carrying food, coal, and oth- 
er necessities to France are tied up in 
their harbors because of strikes. The 
people of England, of France, and of oth- 
er countries just will not work. Many 
are on strike. They will not dig coal. 
They ask us to ship it to them. The 
American taxpayer is asked to dig in, 
provide the common people in those 
countries with the necessities—yes; the 
comforts—of life, and the upper ruling 
class with luxuries. 

Many of the countries to which our 
aid is going have a political philosophy 
in which we have no confidence. Their 
governments are built upon “sand’— 
communism, socialism, the police state, 
planned economy. It matters not what 
kind of a superstructure our dollars and 
materials build upon that kind of a foun- 
dation. It cannot endure. 

While we are yelling about stopping 
communism abroad it has been eating 
into the very heart of America, and with 
the tacit approval of the Roosevelt out- 
fit. The time is long past when we should 
think exclusively of reforming the world. 
It is time that we consider the beam 
that is in our own eye instead of looking 
for the mote in the foreign eye. It is 
time that we set our own house in order. 

The President asks for rationing, for 
price control, for regimentation. Under 
disguising words he asks to be made a 
dictator, while, at the same time, insist- 
ing that we weaken ourselves, perhaps 
fatally, by aiding little dictators abroad, 
who, we are told, are fighting the 
schemes and the plots of the big dictator, 
Stalin. 

This brings the conclusion that—my 
country claims, to it I owe, my first al- 
legiance. Extend necessary aid to the 
suffering? Yes. But I will not, under 


the guise of aiding the people of Europe 
to defeat communism, either speak or 
act for, or go along with, the drive to 
establish a dictatorship—price control 
and rationing—here, 








